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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


PROSPERITY,  OR  HARD  TIMES? 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  year  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  per- 
suaded by  an  enterprising  newspaper  to  don  the  prophet's 
mantle,  predicted  "  hard  times  ahead  "  for  the  man  with  the  dinner- 
pail  as  an  outcome  of  recent  "unwarranted  attacks  "upon  cor- 
porate interests.  At  the  time  Mr.  Rockefeller's  voice  was  prac- 
tically drowned  by  an  optimistic  chorus  of  less  eminent  but  at  the 
same  time  less  disgruntled  prognosticates.  Since  then  has  oc- 
curred a  two-billion-dollar  slump  in  Wall  Street,  followed  by  a 


dent  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  who  has  a  repu- 
tation as  a  crop  expert,  returns  to  New  York  from  a  tour  of  the 
grain  States  with  the  statement  that  if  the  real  summer  the  coun- 
try is  now  getting  keeps  up  until  the  middle  of  July,  no  one  need 
worry  about  corn  and  wheat  and  the  smaller  cereals.  Other  au- 
thorities admit  a  great  improvement  in  the  crop  prospects,  and.  as 
Dun's  Review  puts  it,  "  confidence  grows  with  the  crops."  "  I  see 
no  signs  of  a  general  reaction  in  business,"  asserts  Mr.  William 
Rockefeller  when  questioned  by  a  New  York  Times  reporter;  and 
the  New  York  Tribune  affirms  that  "so  far  as  production,  distri- 


EI.BERT    HENRY   GARY, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  who  diagnoses 
financial  conditions  as  "  perfectly  sound." 


MELVILLE    EZRA    INGALLS, 

Chairman  of  the  "  Big  Four"  railroad  system. 
He  sees  no  reason  for  a  panic,  but  thinks  that  "  the 
railroads  have  got  to  obey  the  law.'' 

THREE    PROPHETS    OF   PROSPERITY. 


FRANK   ARTHUR    VANDERLIP, 

A  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  predicts  prosperity  if  legislators  can  be  in- 
duced to  refrain  from  "  socialistic  legislation.*' 


period  of  suspense  while  a  phenomenally  unseasonable  spring 
threatened  the  country  with  a  shortage  of  crops.  Now  that  the 
year  has  half-way  run  its  course  business  men  are  taking  stock  of 
conditions  and  are  asking  whether  the  immediate  future  holds  for 
the  country  at  large  industrial  depression  or  increasing  prosperity. 
Those  of  optimistic  bent  point  out  that,  while  the  belated  spring 
contracted  trade,  the  actual  result  was  nothing  more  serious  than 
extension  of  credit  obtained  against  unsold  goods;  that  the  high 
price  of  money  has  been  wholesome  inasmuch  as  it  put  a  check 
upon  highly  speculative  enterprise  ;  and  that  Wall  Street,  after  all. 
is  no  longer  the  business  barometer  of  the  country.     Yice-Presi- 


bution,  and  consumption  go,  we  are  still  in  a  period  of  marked  and 
strongly  persistent  prosperity."     The  Tribune  goes  on  to  say  . 

"  Our  imports  have  been  increasing  enormously— even  faster 
than  our  exports— and  the  fiscal  year  1906-07  will  soon  end  with 
much  the  largest  totals  ever  reached  both  in  imports  and  exports, 
and  with  a  foreign  trade  in  and  out  of  more  than  $3,300,000,000. 

"The  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  such  records  in  foreign 
trade  could  have  been  made  only  when  conditions  at  home  were 
sound  and  business  confidence  was  firm  and  wide-spread.  As 
The  Tribune's  local  articla  plainly  indicated,  domestic  trade  and 
commerce  have  not  been  handicapped  by  Wall-Street  disturbances. 
It  demonstrated  that  'contrary  to  what  appears  almost  general 
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By  courtesy  ut  the  New  Vurk  •'  Tribune." 

DR.  LUIS    MARIA    DRAGO, 

Author  of  a  doctrine  which  would  re- 
strict the  forcible  collection  of  international 
debts. 


belief,  the  inactivity  of  the  stock-market  lias  not  had  any  great  ef- 
fect on  the  mercantile  industries.  Merchants  who  do  not  include  op- 
timism and  pessimism  in  their  stock  of  trade  have  not  only  not  been 
affected  by  the  stagnant  condition  of  Wall  Street,  but  apparently 
are  little  interested  in  it.'     This  testimony  is  direct  confirmation 

of  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  mounting 
receipts  at  our  custom- 
houses, and  it  is  not  to 
be  lightly  blown  away  by 
talk  about  depression  in 
the  security  -  market  or 
the  dangers  of  radical 
antirailroad  legislation." 

To  the  same  effect  is 
the  testimony  of  Judge 
E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation's  directorate, 
who  sees  "more  prosper- 
ity ahead  "  and  diagnoses 
the  financial  condition  of 
the  country  as  "  perfectly 
sound."  So  also  speaks 
Melville  E.  Ingalls,  for- 
mer president  of  the  "  Big 
Four"  Railroad,  who  is 
quoted  in  the  New  York 
Comuurcial  as  saying : 

"  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  a  financial  or 
business  panic.  Roosevelt  talks  both  ways  on  the  railroad  propo- 
sition. Evidently  when  he  thought  of  Harriman  he  let  a  little 
vitriol  flow  out  of  his  pen,  and  when  he  forgot  him  his  disposition 
toward  the  railroads  grew  real  sweet.  So  you  see  you  can  take 
that  speech  both  ways  if  you  are  a  railroad  man;  but  one  thing 
is  evident,  and  that  is  that  the  railroads  have  got  to  obey  the  law. 
And  this  will  be  good  for  them." 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  declaration  of  faith  in  our 
conditions  comes  from  a  foreign  critic,  the  London  Statist,  which 
devotes  nearly  one  hundred  pages  to  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
American  railways.  It  is  around  the  railways  that  every  discus- 
sion of  American  prosperity  revolves,  and  it  is  from  railway 
sources  that  recent  prophecies  of  disaster  have  issued.  Thus  we 
have  been  assured  that  between  President  Roosevelt's  railway 
policy  and  the  enforcement  of  two-cent-fare  laws  by  many  of  the 
States,  the  credit  of  the  railroads  is  destroyed  and  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  country  menaced.  Having  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
private  investor,  says  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  the  railroads  ultimately 
"will  have  to  appeal  to  the  Government  for  credit.  The  Statist, 
however,  sees  an  opportunity  for  foreign  capital.  Up  to  the  cur- 
rency crisis  of  1893,  that  paper  reminds  us,  40  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  needed  by  railroads  in  the  United  States  came  from  across 
the  sea;  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  turn  again  to  the  same  source 
of  supply.     To  quote  : 

"We  are  convinced  that  American  railway  companies  are  in  a 
very  healthy  and  strong  condition,  and  that  capital  supplied  to 
them  would  be  fully  secured,  and  that  neither  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment nor  the  State  authorities  would  consciously  pass  any  act 
that  would  endanger  the  capital  invested  in  American  railways, 
but  the  question  is,  will  European  investors  take  this  view?  On 
the  whole,  we  think  they  will.  They  are,  of  course,  aware  that 
the  action  both  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  State  au- 
thorities in  adopting  measures  designed  to  afford  greater  govern- 
mental control  of  the  railway  industry  has  been  much  discust,  but 
President  Roosevelt's  recent  speech  at  Jamestown  and  the  action 
of  Governor  Hughes  in  vetoing  the  proposal  for  a  maximum  of  two 
cents  per  mile  passenger  fare,  which  indicate  that  the  authorities 
will  not  permit  injury  to  the  railway  industry,  have  been  reassur- 
ing, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  European  capital  will  be 
again  attracted   to  the   L'nited  States,  first,  because  of  the  excel- 


lence of  the  security  offered;  secondly,  because  of  the  remunera- 
tive rates  of  interest  to  be  obtained,  and,  thirdly,  because  of  the 
friendship  which  Europe  as  a  whole  entertains  for  the  great 
American  Republic. 

"Thus  European  investors  may  once  more  supplement  Amer- 
ica's own  supplies  of  capital,  and  the  trade  of  the  country  may 
consequently  again  show  the  usual  rate  of  expansion  in  the  next 
decade." 

Of  the  various  analyses  of  the  situation  that  have  been  made  at 
home  that  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  has  attracted  most  atten 
tion.  Mr.  Vanderlip  was  at  one  time  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  is  now  vice-president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  In  his  speech  before  the  Virginia  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion at  the  Jamestown  Exposition  he  passes  from  a  masterly  and 
lucid  review  of  railroad  conditions  to  glance  at  the  outlook  for  the 
future.  Whether  we  are  to  have  prosperity,  or  serious  industrial 
depression,  he  says,  "  lies  wholly  in  the  public  mind  and  temper." 
Thus : 

"There  is  no  inherent  reason  in  the  conditions  of  agriculture, 
trade,  industry,  and  finance  in  the  United  States  that  would  make 
necessary  a  period  of  further  disturbance  and  depression.  There 
are  a  thousand  influences  that  should  lead  toward  continued  pros- 
perity and  renewed  accomplishments  throughout  the  fields  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  The  business  of  the  country  will  turn  into 
one  of  these  roads,  solely  as  the  result  of  whether  or  not  the  public 
and  the  public's  legislative  representatives,  are  wise  and  patient  or 
are  hasty  and  inconsiderate.  If  the  intricate  problem  of  railway 
regulation  is  worked  out  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  intelligence,  if 
the  vastness  of  the  problem  is  recognized,  if  the  involved  relation- 
ships encountered  are  taken  into  account  and  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  paternal  regulations  when  applied  to  so  great  and  com- 
plicated a  network  are  reckoned  with,  and  if  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  complications  will  lead  to  a  patient  attitude  toward 
results,  then  I  believe  we  will  resume  the  road  toward  further 
prosperity.  The  moment  that  investors  have  become  convinced 
that  the  problem  is  to  have  fair  and  patient  consideration  in  its 
solution,  we  will  start  on  that  road  again  with  full-measured  pace. 

"But  if  we  are  to  have  legislation  based  upon  political  advan- 
tage, if  we  are  to  adopt  socialistic  theories  which  will  amount  to 
the  confiscation  of  property  rights,  if  we  are  to  have  reprisal  for 


I'ROTKST   BY    THE    DUTCH    SOCIALISTS. 

This  wagon,  with  big  placards  denouncing  the  Peace  Conference  as 
a  sham,  was  paraded  under  the  noses  of  the  delegates  on  the  streets  of 
The  Hague. 

past  wrongs  no  matter  how  real,  if  action  is  the  one  thing  wanted 
first,  and  the  consideration  of  the  intelligence  and  fairness  of  such 
action  is  to  come  afterward,  then  I  believe  it  is  possible  that  the 
whole  business  structure  may  be  facing  a  danger,  the  proportion 
of  which  will  be  measured  by  the  same  vast  figures  as  have  been 
the  totals  that  have  marked  the  extent  of  our  prosperity." 

For  Mr.  Vanderlip's  reassurance  the  New  York  Herald  quotes 
from  President  Roosevelt's  Commemoration-Day  speech  in  which 
he  declared  that  "  the  rights  of  innocent  investors  should  not  be 
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jeopardized  by  legislation  or  executive  action,"  and,  further,  that 
"  this  nation  would  no  more  injure  securities  which  have  become  a 
part  of  the  national  wealth  than  it  would  consider  a  proposition  to 
repudiate  the  national  debt."  And  The  If  'all  Street  Journal  adds  : 
"  As  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  vast  body  of  American  people  are  in  one  form  or  another  in- 
vestors, enjoying  property  rights,  and  that  they  will  not  be  apt,  in 
any  overwhelming  numbers,  to  join  in  any  crusade  or  any  agitation 
leading  to  confiscation." 


DRAGO   AND   HIS  DOCTRINE 

"  I  "HE  news  that  the  "  Drago  doctrine  "  is  receiving  serious  con- 
*  sideration  at  The  Hague  has  aroused  interest  in  the  man 
from  Argentina  who  brings  forward  this  corollary  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  failure  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  say  anything 
about  the  collection  of  South-American  debts  leaves  a  loophole 
open  for  the  use  of  force  every  time  a  European  creditor  grows 
impatient,  and  the  use  of  force  implies  the  right  to  seize  territory, 
so  that  this  omission  puts  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  danger  when- 
ever a  war-ship  approaches  South  America  with  a  bill  to  collect. 
Dr.  Drago  aims  by  his  doctrine  to  supply  this  omission,  and  his 
idea  was  inspired,  we  are  told  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  by  the 
demonstration  made  against  Venezuela  in  1902  by  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  Dr.  Drago  wrote  at  that  time  the  following 
proposition  : 

"The  only  principle  which  the  Argentine  Republic  maintains, 
and  which  it  would  with  great  satisfaction  see  adopted  in  view  of 
the  events  in  Venezuela,  is  the  principle  that  there  can  be  no  more 
territorial  expansion  in  America  on  the  part  of  Europe,  nor  any 
oppression  of  the  peoples  of  this  continent  because  an  unfortunate 
financial  situation  may  compel  some  one  of  them  to  postpone  the 
fulfilment  of  its  promises.  In  a  word,  the  principle  which  she 
would  like  to  see  reeognizad  is  that  the  public  debt  can  not  occa- 


sion armed   intervention   nor  even   the  actual  occupation   of  the 
territory  of  American  nations  by  a  European  power. 

"  Practically  all  of  the  Central-American  republics  are  debtor 
nations,  and  leniency  is  needed  with  these  smaller  countries,  as 
their  resources  are  limited.  This  is  known  by  the  creditors  in 
foreign  countries  when  they  permit  these  nations  to  run  into  debt 
to  them  ;  therelore  if  creditors  would  recover  let  them  bring  the 
erring  nation  itself  to  trial  before  the  supreme  court." 

The  writer  in  The  Tribune  goes  on  to  tell  as  follows  the  circum- 
stances of  Dr.  Drago's  formulation  of  his  dogma : 

"It  was  the  advocacy  of  this  doctrine  that  first  gained  Dr. 
Drago  international  fame,  tho  the  principles  ot  the  important 
measure  were  included  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Argentine  Minister  in 
Washington.  At  that  time  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
General  Roca's  Cabinet,  and  on  his  completion  of  the  dispatch  he 
handed  it  to  the  general  for  his  opinion  of  it.  The  document  was 
written  not  because  Argentina  was  directly  interested,  but  because 
Dr.  Drago  thought  it  the  duty  of  his  nation  to  state  its  position  on 
a  matter  so  important  to  the  interests  of  other  republics  in  Amer- 
ica. General  Roca  read  the  dispatch  with  little  show  of  interest, 
and  handed  it  back  to  its  originator  with  the  reply  that  it  was 
'quixotic'  Instantly  Dr.  Drago  put  up  a  passionate  plea  for  his 
measure,  and  he  endeavored  with  all  his  might  to  convince  the 
President  that  his  view  was  the  best  for  all  concerned.  His  plea 
was  in  vain.  and.  finding  the  General  obdurate,  he  ceased  arguing 
and  immediately  handed  in  his  resignation,  on  the  ground  that  he 
could  not  remain  in  office  under  one  who  was  so  out  of  sympathy 
with  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  time.  By  this  move  he 
risked  all  career  as  a  statesman,  tho  it  was  not  the  first  time  that 
he  had  resigned  from  an  important  post  rather  than  sacrifice  fixt 
principles. 

"  In  this  case,  however.  General  Roca  knew  his  man.  and,  de- 
clining to  accept  the  resignation,  he  agreed  to  submit  the  doctrine 
to  General  Mitre,  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  Argentina  at  thai 
time,  the  agreement  being  that  if  he  approved  of  the  letter  the  ob- 
jections of  the  General  would  be  withdrawn.  General  Mitre  read 
the  note  with  care,  and  then,  slowly  and  with  increased  interest, 
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he  read  it  again.  On  completing  the  second  perusal  General  Mitre 
quickly  arose,  and,  taking  both  of  Dr.  Drago's  hands  in  his  own, 
congratulated  him  warmly,  saying  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  able 
state  papers  that  had  been  issued  from  the  Foreign  Office  within 
his  recollection.  More  than  that,  he  advised  that  it  be  sent 
immediately. 

"  In  the  hour  following  it  was  forwarded  to  Washington,  there 
officially  handed  to  Secretary  Hay  by  the  Argentine  Minister,  and 
in  a  short  time  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  State  Department  and 
commented  on.  Its  contents  appeared  in  the  newspapers  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  then  beyond  the  water,  until 
at  last  it  was  one  of  the  most  widely  discust  topics  in  the  world. 
All  this  happened  five  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Drago  was  forty-four 
years  old,  but  it  gave  him  a  place  among  the  statesmen  of  his 
time,  and  the  public  of  his  own  and  other  countries  have  since 
kept  him  where  he  could  be  seen." 

Dr.  Drago  has  modified  his  doctrine,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  The  Hague,  to  provide  that  debtor  and  creditor  shall  argue 
their  claims  up  through  the  courts  of  the  debtor  country  to  the 
Hague  Court,  whose  decision,  if  unfulfilled  by  the  debtor  state, 
may  allow  of  intervention  by  force. 

The  New  York  Sun  discusses  the  probability  of  favorable 
action  on  the  Drago  proposition  thus: 

"According  to  a  telegram  from  The  Hague  dated  June  23  Gen. 
Horace  Porter  on  that  day  informed  his  colleagues  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference  that  he  had  discust  with 
leading  European  plenipotentiaries  the  expediency  of  incorpora- 
ting in  international  law  the  Drago  Doctrine,  which  forbids  the 
forcible  collection  of  contractual  debts,  and  had  got  the  impres- 
sion that 'neither  Great  Britain.  France.  Germany,  nor  Russia 
would  oppose  the  proposal. 

"Hitherto  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  Great  Britain, 
which  is  occupying  Egypt  on  the  plea  of  insuring  the  fulfilment  of 
pecuniary  obligations  arising  out  of  contracts  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a  former  Khedive  and  British  subjects,  would  feel  her- 
self estopped  from  assenting  to  the  doctrine  named.  Then  again 
in  1902  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy  ignored  the  doctrine 
when  they  bombarded  Venezuelan  seaports  and  extorted  an  as- 
signment of  a  third  of  the  customs  revenues  of  La  Guayra  and 
Puerto  Cabello  for  the  liquidation  of  contract  debts  due  to  Brit- 
ish, German,  and  Italian  subjects.  The  permanent  Hague  tribu- 
nal also  virtually  denied  the  doctrine  any  status  in  the  forum  of 
equity  when  it  declared  the  three  Powers  mentioned  entitled  to 
figure  as  preferred  creditors  of  Venezuela  by  virtue  of  their  resort 
to  force.  If  the  impression,  however,  derived  by  General  Porter 
shall  prove,  as  we  hope  it  will,  well-founded,  the  three  Powers, 


while  of  course  retaining  the  advantages  obtained  by  employing 
coercion  in  the  past,  are  willing  to  renounce  recourse  to  forcible 
collection  in  the  future. 

"Their  motives  are  not  hard  to  discern.  For  industrial  and 
commercial  reasons  each  of  the  three  Powers  named  desires  the 
good-will  of  the  Latin-American  Commonwealths,  and  no  surer 
means  of  getting  it  could  be  devised  than  acquiescence  in  the 
Drago  Doctrine.  We  need  not  point  out  that  support  of  the  doc- 
trine by  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy  would  put  an  end  to 
the  opposition  evinced  by  Mexico.  Brazil,  and  Chile,  which  was 
based  on  the  apprehension  that  their  advocacy  of  the  doctrine 
might  impair  their  borrowing  power  on  the  stock  exhanges  of 
Europe." 


QUESTIONING  THE  PRESIDENT'S  FOREST 

POLICY 

"  t~^  REAT  Public  Lands  Convention  Adjourns  After  Temper- 
^-^  ate  Indorsement  of  Roosevelt's  Plans"  proclaims  a  head- 
line in  the  Denver  Republican,  while  The  News  of  the  same  city 
and  the  same  date  summarizes  the  proceedings  of  the  same  Con 
vention  under  the  legend  "  Stamp  of  Disapproval  for  Roosevelt 
Land  Policy."  That  the  facts  would  admit  of  more  than  one  col- 
oring is  a  matter  of  surprize  to  many  papers,  since  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  Convention  was  arranged  by  the  interests  most  hos- 
tile to  the  President's  policy  — that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  first  move 
in  an  organized  campaign  of  which  the  decisive  battle  will  take 
place  after  Congress  reassembles.  As  the  St.  Louis  Globe-De?no- 
crat  remarks,  "  the  Administration,  anticipating  assault,  sent  sev- 
eral of  its  members  to  the  seat  of  war" — among  them  Secretary 
Garfield,  of  the  Interior,  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Chief  Forester  Pinchot.  These  men  explained 
the  President's  public-lands  policy,  to  which  certain  modifications 
were  urged  by  the  vote  of  the  Convention;  but,  as  the  St.  Louis 
paper  remarks,  "  the  ghost-dance  of  the  timber  and  coal  pirates 
did  not  take  place."  To  make  the  situation  clear,  however,  we 
must  glance  back  a  few  months. 

Before  adjournment  the  last  Congress  tacked  to  an  important 
bill  an  amendment— proposed  by  Senator  Fulton,  of  Oregon— for- 
bidding the  President  to  make  further  forest  reserves  without  the 
consent  of  that  body.  The  President  delayed  the  signing  of  the 
bill  just  long  enough  to  withdraw  from  entry  some  17,000,000 
acres  of  public  lands,  creating  by  this  means  thirty-two  additional 


^J"  I  v.LOCR- 


;'  WHOA  !" 

-Ralph  Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Ht 


THE    HIG    STICK    ATTENDS    THE   LAND    CONVENTION. 

—Johnson  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 


TWO   VIEWS  <)!•    THE  PRESIDENT'S  ATTITUDE. 
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forest  reserves  in  various  Western  States.  This  "  drastic  but  nec- 
essary "  action  was  greeted  with  amused  approval  by  the  country 
at  large,  but  with  bitter  indignation  by  powerful  interests  in  the 
West.  Hence  it  was  that  the  press  expected  the  recent  Conven- 
tion at  Denver  to  furnish  some  sensational  attacks  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's policy.  "  If  the  people  of  the  States  concerned  had  been 
less  intelligent,"  suggests  the  Chicago  Tribune^  "  the  resolutions  of 
the  Denver  Convention  would  have  been  more  violent."  Says  this 
Chicago  paper : 

"  The  men  who  got  up  the  Convention  would  have  liked  to  put 
more  vigor  into  the  resolutions,  but  they  came  to  the  reluctant 
conclusion  that  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  States  repre- 
sented were  opposed  to  such  a  course. 

"It  is  the  natural  desire  of  the  trans-Missouri  States  that  the 
government  lands  shall  pass  with  the  least  delay  into  the  hands  of 
private  owners  who  will  settle  on  and  improve  them.  That  means 
growth  in  population  and  in  taxable  wealth.  The  thought  that 
the  National  Government  may  remain  indefinitely  the  owner  of 
vast  tracts  of  land  over  which  the  States  within  whose  bounds  they 
lie  can  not  have  jurisdiction  is  not  an  attractive  one  to  those 
States. 

"All  the  way  from  Nebraska  to  Oregon  there  are  men  who  have 
been  engaged  in  plundering  the  public  domain.  Many  of  them 
have  been  caught  at  it  and  have  been  made  to  disgorge.  They  are 
in  a  fine  fury,  and  so  are  others  who  had  intended  to  seize  min- 
eral, timber,  or  grazing-lands,  and  find  in  the  policy  of  the  Admin- 
istration a  serious  obstacle.  All  these  men  have  been  raising  the 
cry  that  that  policy  was  detrimental  to  the  development  of  the 
Western  States  and  deprived  their  citizens  of  a  number  of  natural 
rights. 

"  The  people  have  been  smart  enough  to  see  through  these  pro- 
fessions of  devotion  to  their  interests.  They  would  like  to  see  the 
government  lands  reduced  to  private  ownership,  but  do  not  wish 
them  to  pass  in  great  blocks  into  the  hands  of  corporations.  They 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  forest  reservation 
plan,  and  the  permanent  injury  which  would  ensue  if  the  timber 
thieves  were  to  be  allowed  to  monopolize  the  forests." 

Not  in  all  instances,  however,  is  the  press  comment  so  opti- 
mistic. "The  trouble  with  our  Western  friends."  remarks  the  In- 
dianapolis News,  "  is  that  they  fail  to  realize  that  the  public  lands, 
no  matter  where  situated,  belong  to  all  the  people  of  the  I'nited 
States."  The  same  paper  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  dele- 
gate spoke  of  the  forest  reserve  as  "  a  burden  and  a  bligli  t. "  "  The 
politician  who  attacks  land-stealing  in  any  Western  State  is  prettv 
sure  to  lose  votes,"  is  the  pessimistic  dictum  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press.  "The  people  of  this  section  insist  that  as  a  rule 
the  public  lands  should  be  held  for  eventual  private  ownership." 
says  the  Denver  Republican  ;  and  The  News  of  the  same  city 
asserts:  "  The  West  is  opposed  to  government  landlordism;  on 
that  there  will  be  no  compromise."  To  quote  The  Times,  an- 
other Denver  paper: 


"No  objection  can  be  made  to  the  utmost  governmental  cau- 
tion in  preventing  frauds  in  the  distribution  of  public  lands.  That 
there  have  been  frauds,  extensive  and  abominable,  and  frauds 
which  militated  against  actual  settlement,  is  well  known  ;  that 
frauds  and  go\ernmental  blunders  have  led  to  misappropriation 
and  virtual  theft  of  coal-lands  is  also  well  understood,  but  these 
evils  do  not  warrant  extralegal  measures  of  a  high-handed,  radi- 
cal, far-reaching  sort  such  as  have  been  introduced  recently  by 
executive  order. 

"The  fact  mentioned  by  Senator  Teller,  that  300.000  American 
farmers  had  crossed  the  Canadian  border  to  accept  the  generous 


SI  \A  rOR      rELLBR, 
Of  Colorado,  who  was   Secretary  ot   the  Interior  in  President   Ar- 
thur's Cabinet.     He  points  to  the  emigration  of  American  farmers  to 
Canada  as  a  proof  that  •President  Roosevelt's  public-lands  policy  is 
not  all  that  might  be  desired. 

offers  made  them  should  be  proof  in  itself  that  America  is  not 
ottering  terms  such  as  should  be  given  to  settlers.  So  LONG  AS 
THERE  IS  AN  ACRE  OF  GOVERNMENT  I  AM)  CAPABLE  OK  BEING 
MADE    INTO    GOOD    FARMS     FOR    HOMEsEEKKKS    NOT    ONE   .-'>\-   OF 
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the  nation  should  be  obliged  to  brave  the  bitter  blasts 
of  Northern  Canada  for  land  and  a  home.*' 

According  to  the  editor  of  the  Rico  (Colo.)  News,  "  the  entire 
West  is  justly  indignant  at  President  Roosevelt's  forest-reserve 
policy."  which  "establishes  a  system  as  obnoxious  and  oppressive 
as  English  landlordism  in  Ireland."  On  the  other  hand,  the  New 
York  Sun  declares  that  the  President's  effort  to  save  the  public 
lands  from  spoliation  "surpasses  in  importance  every  other  enter- 
prise that  has  engaged  his  attention."  "  What  the  West  wants  is 
development  and— hang  the  Homestead  Law!"  exclaims  The 
Tribune. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  question  in  but  one  of  its 
aspects  may  be  formed  from  the  latest  report  of  the  National  Forest 
Inspector.  According  to  this  report  we  are  now  consuming  annu- 
ally between  three  and  four  times  as  much  wood  as  all  our  forests 
can  produce  by  new  growth  in  the  same  period.  The  value  of  the 
annual  output  of  our  forests  is  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  'The 
Courier-Journal,  of  Louisville.  Ky,  points  out  how  the  absence  of 
forest  reserves  in  one  State  may  cause  loss  and  disaster  in  neigh- 
boring States.     Thus: 

"  The  forests,  as  a  source  of  supply  to  streams,  are  not  only  a 
part  of  our  system  of  internal  waterways,  but  also  an  important 
factor  in  agriculture  in  States  adjacent  to  and  evf.'i  distant  from 
timbered  States.  They  should,  therefore,  be  considered,  for  pur- 
poses of  legislation,  as  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  not  to 
the  States  in  which  forests  occur.  In  many  instances  the  de- 
struction of  the  forests  in  one  State  works  a  greater  hardship  upon 
an  adjacent  State  than  upon  the  one  in  which  the  vandalism  is  per- 
mitted.    The  injured  State  has  no  means  of  protection  or  redress. '" 


HUGHES  AND  THE   PRESIDENCY 

ACCORDING  to  Henry  Watterson,  a  leader  in  Democratic 
counsels,  "  Governor  Hughes  is  the  most  available  man  that 
the  Republicans  can  nominate,  and  the  trend  is  all  toward  him  " 
—an  assertion  which  leads  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  to  protest 
that  New  York  can  not  spare  her  Governor,  who  is  more  needed 
at  Albany  than  at  Washington.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  how- 
ever, writing  in  The  Independent,  explains  that  a  Governor  of 
New  York  State  who  "  makes  good  "  is  always  entitled  to  his  day 
in  the  court  of  Presidential  "  booms."  Not  only  has  Governor 
Hughes  "  made  good,"  he  has  made  "  performance  outrun  promise. 
and  achievement  surpass  prophecy."  He  has  shown  "  courage, 
insight,  executive  ability,  and  cool  judgment,"  enumerates  Mr. 
Simonds,  who  adds  that  these  are  "only  the  framework  of  national 
possibilities"  since,  alone,  "they  would  not  carry  a  national  boom 
beyond  the  Alleghenies  nor  south  of  the  Delaware."  Where, 
then,  shall  one  find  the  other  phase?  he  asks,  and  claims  to  find 
the  answer  in  a  news  item  announcing  that  the  Wisconsin  legisla- 
ture, after  listening  to  the  reading  of  Governor  Hughes's  veto 
message  destroying  the  two-cent-fare  bill,  adopted  its  policy 
and  defeated  a  similar  measure.  "Into  this  message,"  asserts  Mr. 
Simonds.  "  is  written  the  national  side  of  Governor  Hughes,  and 
its  significance  has  already  traveled  out  to  the  nation."  Analyzing 
the  man,  Mr.  Simonds  describes  him  as  "an  economic  conserva- 
tive and  a  moral  radical,  the  composite  product  of  the  training  of 
a  Wall-street  law-office  and  a  Baptist  parsonage."  We  read 
further : 

"It  is  this  peculiar  combination  of  moral  radicalism  and  eco- 
nomic conservatism  that  must  constitute  Governor  Hughes's  real 
claim  to  national  consideration.  It  makes  him  the  natural  candi- 
date of  that  party  which  shall  seek  to  foster  reaction  from  the  hys- 
teria of  the  present  phase  of  public  life,  and  to  escape  from  the 
consequences  of  the  present  tendency  toward  unreasoning  war 
upon  the  existing  economic  system  as  a  totality.  As  the  candi- 
date of  such  a  party,  moreover,  Governor  Hughes  will,  by  his  past 
record  of  achievement,  escape  any  charge  of  seeking  to  protect 
excesses  and  shrinking  from  curbing  abuses  of  existing  systems. 


He  will  never  be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  'safe  and  sane  '  in 
the  sense  this  phrase  was  used  three  years  ago.  Then  it  meant 
safely  deaf  and  sanely  blind  to  corporate  evils,  which  cried  out  for 
remedy.  With  such  theories  Governor  Hughes  can  have  no  sym- 
pathy. On  the  bench  he  would  be  a  'hanging  judge,'  in  the  civil 
courts  his  application  of  the  law  would  be  drastic  and  remorseless. 
But  in  judicial  or  other  official  capacity  Governor  Hughes's  ac- 
tivity would  end  within  the  law  and  his  actions  never  become 
extralegal 

"  It  should  be  added  that  no  circumstance  will  ever  make  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  an  active  candidate  for  Presidential  honors.  The 
efforts  of  designing  politicians  and  enthusiastic  friends  will  not 
avail  to  stir  him.  In  their  machinations  and  their  scheming  he 
will  Ik  ve  no  part.  The  only  bid  he  will  make  for  national  pre- 
ferment is  comprehended  in  a  ceaseless,  tireless,  endless  activity 
in  his  present  office.  Nor  will  any  campaign  develop  in  him  those 
qualities  which  beget  affection  and  arouse  familiarity.  He  has 
been  called  a  '  logic  machine  '  and  '  a  reform  lawn-mower  '  by  those 
who  have  sought  to  express  the  immense  impersonality  of  the 
man.  Enthusiasm  and  passion  are  equally  remote  from  his  mind 
and  his  method  ;  reason  and  logic  are  his  substitutes.  To  replace 
personality  by  principle  is  his  whole  theory  of  public  service  and 
the  ideal  of  his  public  career.  Yet  these  qualities  are  only  mani- 
festations of  the  same  spirit,  which  must  comprehend  his  claim  to 
national  honors.  They  only  emphasize  the  conservative  that  un- 
derlies all  else  in  his  nature. 

"Recent  history  has  created  by  cartoons  two  exaggerated,  yet 
accepted,  factors  in  American  economic  and  political  life — 'The 
Trusts '  and  'The  Common  People.'  It  is  as  the  compromise 
candidate  of  both,  subservient  to  neither  and  cognizant  of  the 
rights  and  the  wrongs  of  each,  that  Charles  E.  Hughes,  at  close 
hand,  seems  most  likely  to  achieve  national  importance." 

Mr.  Simonds  reaches  these  conclusions  after  reviewing  Mr. 
Hughes's  achievement  as  Governor.  In  the  course  of  this  review 
he  writes : 

"  In  six  months  this  quiet  corporation  attorney,  lacking  in  polit- 
ical training,  destitute  of  even  rudimentary  partizan  experience, 
has  subjugated  a  State  machine,  overthrown  a  legislative  cabal, 
and  secured  for  the  people  of  New  York  the  passage  of  more  im- 
portant and  more  progressive  legislation  than  the  legislative  mills 
of  Albany  have  ground  out  in  a  decade." 

Apart  from  the  passage  of  the  Public-Utilities  Bill,  says  the 
New  York  Commercial  (Fin,),  with  less  evidence  of  enthusiasm, 
no  legislation  of  great  and  towering  importance  is  to  be  credited 
to  the  New  York  legislature  of  1907.  But  as  The  Globe  (Rep.)  re- 
marks, "  the  Governor's  just  claim  to  fame  is  not  so  much  what  he 
has  specifically  done  as  the  way  he  has  done  it."  This  paper  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"  In  order  to  appreciate  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  consider  what 
Governor  Hughes  is  not.  He  is  not  an  orator  with  ability  to  com- 
mand attention  and  admiration  by  electrical  utterance.  Whether 
on  the  stump  last  fall  or  on  the  platform  since,  his  discourse  has 
seldom  if  ever  brought  men  shouting  to  their  feet.  He  is  not 
showy,  spectacular,  or  dramatic,  with  capacity  to  appear  as  the 
embodiment  of  an  issue  or  cause.  Whatever  may  "be  true  in  his 
private  relations,  as  a  public  man  he  is  not  a  friend-maker— is  not 
of  the  kind  getting  things  done  because  of  a  feeling  of  personal 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  followers.  He  is  not  an  organizer,  with  skill 
to  play  on  the  selfishness  and  the  ambition  of  men.  He  is  not  a 
manipulator  of  groups,  playing  off  one  against  another,  and  so 
combining  them  as  to  create  a  majority  for  a  composite  policy. 
He  is  not  a  dispenser  of  rewards  or  of  punishment — his  supporters 
not  being  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  the  one  and  his  opponents 
discouraged  by  the  fear  of  the  other.  He  is  not  a  trader  in  legis- 
lation, buying  from  a  reluctant  legislature  what  he  wants  by  con- 
senting to  what  he  does  not  want. 

"Governor  Hughes  thus  notably  lacks  the  qualities  we  have 
been  taught  to  believe  are  necessary  to  either  the  high  or  the  low 
politician.  Pragmatic  to  coldness,  unemotional,  and  no  giver  of 
the  glad  hand,  he  has  been  a  man  of  mystery  to  the  old  hands  at 
Albany,  accustomed  to  regimes  under  which  one  man  did  a  cer- 
tain thing  because  he  liked  the  other  fellow,  or  because  the  ot'  .:•- 
fellow  would  do  a  certain  thing  for  him.  The  lang"age  and  ideas 
of  the  whiskered  man  at  the  desk  in  the  big  room  where  there  was 
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no  privacy,  and  where  a  whispered  remark  would  be  answered 
with  a  full  orotund,  passed  comprehension.  The  callers  first  fell 
into  a  chill,  predicting  that  such  a  Governor,  who  allowed  so  little 
for  human  elements,  could  never  get  on.  Then,  when  he  did  get 
on,  they  fell  into  a  daze,  and  after  making  a  stand  on  the  Kelsey 
case  fell  into  pulpy  torpidity." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Bryan  criticizes  Governor 
Hughes  for  the  very  thing  which,  according  to  Mr.  Simonds,  makes 
him  a  national  figure— namely,  the  veto  of  a  two-cent-fare  bill.  In 
a  letter  to  the  National  Travelers'  Protection  Association  Mr. 
Bryan  attributes  this  veto -which  was  hailed  by  the  press  as  pecul- 
iarly courageous-to  a  lack  of  courage.  "If  the  people  are  to 
rely  upon  regulation,"  i.e  remarks,  "  they  will  have  to  put  more 
■courageous  representatives  in  office  than  Governor  Hughes." 


THE  RIDDLE  OF  ORCHARD'S  SINCERITY 

NOTHING  in  the  extraordinary  trial  of  William  D.  Haywood 
at  Boise"  for  complicity  in  the  Steunenb  rg  murder  has  im- 
prest the  editorial  writers  of  the  country  more  forcibly  than  the 
contrast  between  the  monstrous  crimes  of  Harry  Orchard  and  his 
honest  manner  of  confessing  them.  He  seems  to  be  a  living  illus- 
tration of  Stevenson's  story  of  Jekyll  and  Hyde,  remarks  the  edi- 
tor of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  "even  this  man  of  diabolical 
assassinations,  this  paid  murderer,  this  vile  creature  who  has  vio- 
lated every  obligation  of  life  and  every  law  of  the  land  and  of 
God,  appears  to  have  within  him  a  second  nature,  one  capable  of 
tine  resolve  and  almost  sublime  devotion  to  the  truth."  To  the 
editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  too,  it  seems  as  if  there  are  two 
men,  and  "the  Orchard  in  the  witness-chair  is  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  Orchard  whose  story  he  has  been  relating  to  the  common 
horror  of  everybody."  "  It  is  as  if  it  were  his  settled  opinion  that 
the  old  Orchard  is  getting  exactly  what  he  deserved." 

Eighteen  murders  stand  to  the  account  of  this  man  by  his  own 
confession:  yet  by  this  confession,  he  believes,  and  by  the  grace 
of  God,  they  are  erased  from  his  spiritual  reckoning,  and  it  is  this 
belief  that  has  carried  him  to  and  through  the  ordeal.  His 
change  of  heart  was  not  mentioned  in  his  direct  testimony  and 
was  only  brought  out  by  the  cross-questioning  of  the  defense,  so 
that  the  only  redeeming  trait  in  his  character  was  brought  out  by 
the  lawyer  who  was  trying  to  impugn  it.  This  lawyer,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, led  up  to  Orchard's  original  confession  to  McParland. 
after  which  the  following  colloquy  ensued  : 

"  And  McParland  told  you  about  King  David,  who  was  a  mur- 
derer, had  repented  and  become  a  man  after  God's  own  heart?" 

"  He  told  me  about  King  David,  yes." 

"  And  about  what  a  bad  man  St.  Paul  was? " 

"We  talked  about  St.  Paul,  yes,  sir." 

"And  about  David  killing  Uriah  and  stealing  his  wife?" 

"  He  told  me  David  had  been  a  murderer  and  had  got  forgive- 
ness." 

At  this  point  Orchard's  eyes,  which  had  been  dry  and  clear 
throughout  his  long  confession  of  crimes  that  had  caused  untold 
grief  to  others,  became  suffused  with  tears,  and  he  nearly  broke 
down,  but  soon  regained  his  composure.  A  little  later  he  de- 
clared, in  reply  to  questions,  that  his  talks  with  McParland  may 
have  induced  him  to  tell  his  story  earlier  than  he  otherwise  would 
have  done,  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  it. 

"I  didn't  want  to  live  any  longer  in  that  way.  and  1  was  tempted 
to  put  myself  out  of  the  way." 

"  But  you  changed  your  mind  after  talking  with  McParland.  and 
wanted  to  save  yourself  by  putting  the  crime  on  somebody  else?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  had  no  thought  of  getting  out  of  it  by  laying  it  on 
anybody  else.  I  began  to  think  about  my  past  life  and  the  unnat- 
ural monster  I  had  been,  and  I  did  not  care  much  what  happened 
to  me.  I  was  afraid  to  die,  too,  for  1  came  to  believe  the  grave 
did  not  end  it  all.  It  was  after  I  received  a  Bible  from  a  mission- 
ary societv  in  Chicago  that  1  came  to  the  conclusion  that  1  would 


be  forgiven  if  I  truly  repented  and  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  all. 
And  I  have  never  been  in  doubt  from  that  moment." 

We  have  a  new  Harry  Orchard  here,  exclaims  the  New  York 
Tunes,  and  "the  old  Harry  Orchard  is  as  far  beyond  reach  as  if 
he  were  dead."     How,  then,  about  punishment?     Says  '1  ue  Times: 

"  Imprisonment  is  not  necessary  for  his  reformation,  since  he  is 
already  reformed.  There  remain  the  punitive  idea,  which  has 
been   practically  abandoned   by  civilized   criminologists,  and   the 
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STEVE    ADAMS. 


Harry  Orchard,  in  a  confession  which  has  held  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country,  acknowledges  the  commission  of  eighteen  murders  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  Steve  Adams  has 
confessed  to  being  his  accomplice  in  some  of  these  crimes,  but  lias 
since  either  repudiated  or  modified  his  confession,  and  now  awaits  trial. 

exemplary  idea,  concerning  which  they  have  grave  doubts,  the  one 
being  condemned  by  reason  and  the  other  by  experience.  .  .  . 
"  Pitiless  'nature  '  removes  offenders  against  her  laws,  regard- 
less of  their  motives  or  their  repentances,  but  humanity  can  hardly 
act  that  way.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  law's  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  will  be  by  giving  Orchard  his  life  for  his  testimony,  and 
then  depriving  him  of  liberty  till  death  releases  him,  but  the  expe- 
dient is  clumsy  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory,  for  it  ignores  as 
many  facts  as  it  takes  into  account,  and  brings  the  good  results 
neither  of  cold  justice  nor  of  reasoned  mercy." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  in  an  editorial  bearing  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  Dr.  St.  Clair  McKelway's  style,  says  of  Orchard  : 

"  Startling  as  the  declaration  may  be.  or  is,  this  man  Orchard 
says  he  has  become  a  Christian.  The  probability  is  that  he  has. 
He  did  not  volunteer  that  statement.  Manifestly,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  make  it— to  men.  It  was  wrung  out  of  him  by  the  cross- 
examiner.  That  cross-examiner  made  the  mistake  of  assuming 
that  Orchard  was  lying,  and  the  further  mistake  of  assuming  that 
he  could  break  Orchard  down.  Orchard  was  not  lying  and  could 
not  be  broken  down.  He  was  telling  the  truth  without  malice, 
without  excitement,  without  excuse,  and  without  ornamentation  or 
qualification,  because  he  was  convinced  that  he  would  go  to  hell 
forever  if  he  did  otherwise,  and  that  he  would  escape  from  going 
to  hell,  and  gain  entrance  into  the  world  of  forgiven  spirits,  it  he 
told  the  truth  to  the  full. 

"  We  are  not  saying  whether  Orchard's  view  is  correct  or  incor- 
rect. We  are  but  stating  his  view,  for  he  shows  the  effect  of  it 
on  him.  and  because  it  explains,  as  nothing  else  can  explain,  his 
c  )urse  on  the  stand,  his  conduct  in  the  prison,  and  his  whole  pi  - 
ent  outlook  on  this  life  and  on  what  he  believes  to  be  the  life  be- 
yond this.  The  penitent  thief  on  the  cross  was  possibly  the  Harry 
Orchard  of  his  day.  But  the  Master,  crucified  beside  him.  prom- 
ised to  him  entrance  into  Paradise,  because  of  his  penitence 
matter  how  belated 

"It  is  incumbent  on  fair  men  to  think  justly  both  of  Orchard  and 
of  those  whom  Orchard  arraigns.     Only  by  fairness  can  either  b: 
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accounted  for,  and  only  by  accounting  for  them  can  the  world,  of 
which  both  are  a  part,  be  set  forward  on  the  course  of  right." 

These  opinions  are  from  editors  who  have  never  seen  Orchard, 
and  who  base  their  opinions  on  the  reports  of  correspondents. 
Mr.  George  Kibbe  Turner,  who  spent  two  weeks  with  Orchard 
getting  material  for  McClurcs  Magazine,  says  : 

"  On  his  arrest  for  the  murder  of  Governor  Steunenberg,  Orchard 
believed  that,  if  he  would  keep  silence,  he  could  never  be  con- 
victed. This  belief  was  undoubtedly  justified.  Buthis  careerhad 
come  to  a  culmination.  The  question  raised  itself,  if  the  whole 
game  were  worth  while— if  he  cared  to  continue  this  existence  of 
the  damned?  Under  the  suggestion  of  the  master  detective. 
McParland,  he  eased  his  tortured  mind  by  confession,  fell  over 
from  sheer  weakness,  and  staggered  back  to  his  cell  for  his  first 
sleep  in  over  a  week.  Under  the  sympathy  of  Dean  Hinks,  of 
Boise— a  man's  man,  and  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  devoted 
Christian  characters  alive — he  returned  to  the  simple  faith  of  his 
childhood.  In  eighteen  months  the  deep  marks  cut  in  his  face'by 
the  last  decade  of  his  life  have  gone  like  an  evil  mask. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  a  transformation  of  this  kind.  The 
men  who  saw  Orchard  most— professional  handlers  of  criminals — 
declined  at  first  to  do  so.  Gradually  they  have  become  convinced. 
And  every  one  who  has  seen  him  closely  is  now  absolutely  con- 
vinced of  his  sincerity. 

"  I  have  been  for  two  weeks  in  constant  personal  communication 
with  Orchard.  He  has  imprest  me.  as  he  has  practically  every 
one  who  has  observed  him,  with  three  things— his  absolute  and 
level  sanity,  his  extraordinary  and  detailed  candor,  and  his  utter 
vacancy  of  fear." 

The  Detroit  News  and  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appealthow- 
ever.have  no  faith  in  Orchard's  professions.  "The  ghastly  crimes 
confest  by  Harry  Orchard  are  in  excess  of  one's  capacity  to  be- 
lieve," says  the  Detroit  paper,  and  "  he  confesses  to  more  than  one 
man's  capacity."  The  Memphis  daily  thinks  "  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  he  is  conscience-stricken  and  is  tired  of  his  life  of 
crime,"  for  "he  never  wearied  of  it  until  he  was  caught." 


EXPRESS  COMPANY   "MELONS" 

A  S  John  Wanamaker  once  said,  there  are  a  hundred  reasons 
•**-  for  the  parcels  post,  and  six  reasons  against  it— the  Adams, 
American,  Pacific,  Wells-Fargo,  United  States,  and  Southern  ex- 
press companies.  The  attention  of  the  press  is  again  called  to  the 
situation  by  the  recent  bonus  of  524.000,000  given  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Adams  Express  Company  to  its  stockholders.  This 
bonus  amounts  to  twice  the  nominal  capital  of  the  company,  or  a 
dividend  of  200  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  regular  8  per  cent,  that 
the  stock  has  been  paying  its  holders.  Some  papers  assert  that 
this  bonus  is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  recent  legislation  places 
the  express  companies  for  the  first  time  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  which  body  they  will 
hereafter  be  obliged  to  render  full  reports  of  their  operations  and 
finances.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Adams  com- 
pany declared  a  similar  bonus  of  100  per  cent,  in  1898.  M  In  other 
words,"  says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  "  the  profits  of  this  enter- 
prise in  twenty  years  appear  to  have  been  an  average  of  between 
20  and  25  per  cent,  if  we  suppose  moo  per  share  to  have  been  paid 
on  its  capital  stock."  How  are  these  tremendous  profits  earned 
by  express  companies  which  carry  only  a  part  of  the  railroad's 
lighter  freight  when  the  stockholders  of  the  railroads  are  avera- 
ging only  3  per  cent,  on  their  investment?  is  a  question  that  inter- 
ests the  press.     Says  the  Minneapolis/^;-/^/  by  way  of  answer: 

"The  stockholders  of  the  railroads  are  robbed  of  the  profits 
which  would  go  to  them  if  the  railroads  carried  their  own  small 
freight  as  they  carry  their  own  large  freight.  The  Adams  Ex- 
press Company  has  the  monopoly  of  the  business  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  big  lines.  The  American  runs  the  business  on 
the  Vanderbilt  lines.  The  country  is  farmed  out  to  express  com- 
panies, and  it  is  suspected  that  they  have  huge  profit-paying  con- 


tracts with  the  railroads  because  the  big  men  in  the  railroads  own 
the  stock  of  the  express  companies.  It  is  a  graft  similar  to  the 
sleeping-car  graft,  the  terminal  graft,  and  the  private-car-line 
graft.  In  every  case  it  is  an  abandonment  by  the  railroad  of  its 
duty  as  a  common  carrier." 

The  Springfield  Republican  characterizes  the  express  companies 
as  "  a  parasite  upon  the  railroad  business  "  The  Hartford  Couranf 
points  to  the  success  of  the  parcels  post  in  England,  and  goes  on 
to  say  : 

"  People  are  asking  why  the  railroads  should  let  other  concerns 
do  a  business  which,  after  paying  them  their  charges,  can  show 
such  astonishing  profits  as  have  been  revealed  by  this  dividend. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  company  has  paid  an  average  of  8  per 
cent,  to  shareholders  for  the  past  ten  years  and  incidentally  has 
in  the  same  period  divided  among  them  $36,000,000  or  300  per 
cent.,  besides  making  an  average  of  about  38  per  cent,  a  year. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  each  do  their  own 
express  work  and  both  make  money  from  it." 

The  Milwaukee  Free  Press,  while  it  has  nothing  to  say  about  a 
parcels  post,  predicts  a  growing  scarcity  of  express-company 
"  melons."     We  read  : 

"Among  other  things,  it  has  dawned  on  the  average  man  (and 
even  the  average  legislator)  that  the  millionaire  melon  is  a  forced 
fruit  involving  a  species  of  injustice  in  its  growth.  So  it  is  a  safe 
prediction  that  before  another  melon  of  this  rare  variety  can  be 
fostered  to  perfection  by  this  particular  concern,  an  investigation 
of  the  horticultural  methods  employed  by  the  Adams  and  other 
express  companies  will  have  taken  place,  and  a  cold  atmosphere 
of  publicity  unfavorable  to  the  maturing  of  this  luscious  fruit  in 
the  climate  of  America  will  have  permanently  set  in." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 

The  LL.D.  conferred  upon  Edward  Bok  presumably  stands  for  "diluter  of 
literature  for  ladies." — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Lala  La j pat  Rai  has  been  arrested  for  stirring  up  revolt  in  India.  The 
"pat"  explains  his  hatred  of  the  British. — Chicago  Post. 

According  to  a  French  financier  the  President  has  gone  altogether  too  far 
in  his  opposition  to  the  trusts.  Maybe  the  Frenchman  doesn't  know  just  how 
far  the  trusts  went  first. — Chicago  News. 

Agnes  Repplier  wonders  why  men  stick  to  the  derby  hat  year  after  year, 
while  every  enterprising  woman  insists  on  a  new  style  of  hat  with  each  season  ? 
Miss  Repplier  is  not  the  first  person  who  has  named  effect  and  cause  in  close 
juxtaposition  and  yet  failed  to  see  the  connection. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


A  Little  Neighborly  Advice— "  Watch  out  there!" 
(The  Italian  Senate  has  voted  to  make  July  4,  Garibaldi's  birthday,  a 
national  holiday.) 
—Ralph  Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


COUNT   KUNO    VON   MOLTKE, 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  "  camarilla." 


FATE  OF  A   BERLIN   CAMARILLA 

EMPEROR  WILLIAM  is  once  more  being  complimented  on 
his  sound  common  sense,  courage,  and  energy,  and  is  again 
being  referred  to  as  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  Europe,  who  can, 
when  occasion  demands,  hit  out  as  straight  from  the  shoulder  as 
the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House.  The  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  wiped 

out  of  existence  the  no- 
table "camarilla,"  who 
boasted  that  they  "had 
forged  a  ring  round  the 
Emperor's  person  which 
no  one  could  break 
through."  This  clique 
contained,  among  others, 
Prince  Philip  von  Eulen- 
burg  and  Count  Kuno 
,  von  Moltke,  commander 
of  the  Berlin  garrison. 
They  dictated  to  the  Kai- 
ser many  of  his  most 
significant  political 
moves,  and  formed  "a 
round  table,"  says  the 
Tageblatt,  whose  efforts 
were  persistently  directed 
to  persuading  his  Majesty 
that  he  "  was  destined  by 
divine  right  to  rule  ab- 
solutely and  despotically, 
unchecked  and  uncontrolled  by  responsible  ministers  or  elected 
representatives  of  the  people." 

The  sudden  degradation  and  banishment  from  court  of  the 
members  of  this  "  camarilla,"  as  Prince  von  Buelow  styled  them,  is 
at  present  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  European  press.  We  are 
told  by  the  German  and  French  newspapers  that  the  eyes  of  Em- 
peror William  were  opened  by  several  articles  which  appeared  in 
Maximilian  Harden's  brilliant  weekly,  the  Zukunft.  In  these 
articles  the  "  round  table  "  are  shown  up  as  intriguers,  men  of  im- 
moral life,  and  devotees  of  freak  religious  cults.  The  satisfaction 
of  all  friends  of  Germany  is  thus  exprest  by  the  London  Times: 

"  A  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  prevails  that  the  Emperor 
William  has  not  shrunk  from  banishing  from  his  presence  the 
personages  with  whose  names  the  grossest  scandals  have  been  as- 
sociated, and  the  action  of  the  Crown  Prince  in  bringing  the  alle- 
gations to  the  notice  of  his  imperial  father  is  regarded  as  affording 
ground  for  special  congratulation.  This  evidence  of  a  common 
purpose  and  harmony  of  views  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
eldest  son  is  further  held  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  a  process 
of  political  convalescence  is  in  progress." 

This  satisfaction  is  mingled  in  some  quarters,  however,  with  a 
feeling  of  humiliation,  and  the  National  Zeitung,  an  important 
National  Liberal  journal  of  Berlin,  remarks: 

"  We  can  not  but  bitterly  deplore  the  fact  that  the  camarilla 
owes  its  downfall,  not  to  its  pernicious  political  activity,  but  to  the 
alleged  moral  depravity  of  certain  of  its  members.  For  more 
than  a  dozen  years  the  evil  influence  of  a  few  powerful  but  irre- 
sponsible individuals  has  been  in  the  ascendent,  and  successive 
chancellors  have  had  to  contend,  with  more  or  less  success,  against 
their  intrigues,  but  the  power  of  the  camarilla  has  remained  un- 
broken until  the  allegations  of  scandalous  practises  on  the  part  of 
some  of  its  members  became  notorious.  This  circumstance  must 
be  as  humiliating  to  every  true  German  as  the  victory  over  irre- 
sponsible influence  is  gratifying."— Translations  wade  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


A  REPUBLIC  FOR   CHINA 

/^\NE  of  the  pet  ideas  of  the  Western,  and  particularly  the 
^~S  Anglo-Saxon,  world  is  that  Eastern  Asia  is  the  prey  of  a 
lethargy,  which  is  next  door  to  oblivion,  if  not  death,  as  far  as 
concerns  intellectual  or  political  activity.  Instead  of  this,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  almost  the  direct  contrary  is  the  case.  The 
political  air  of  China,  for  instance,  is  at  this  moment  charged  with 
electricity.  The  flash 
and  fire  of  life  are  every- 
where visible ,  while  the 
social  fabric  is  shaken 
with  almost  volcanic  dis- 
turbance. China, accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Albert  May- 
bon,  is  in  a  condition  of 
upheaval.  Writing  in  a 
prominent  Parisian  bi- 
monthly, La  Revue,  this 
author  gives  a  very  full 
account  of  the  political 
partizans  who  are  strug- 
gling for  the  mastery  in 
the  Flowery  Kingdom. 
He  tells  us  that  there  are 
three  great  political  par- 
ties in  China.  There  is 
a  "reformist  party,  a 
revolutionary  party,  and  a 
conservative  party."  The 
reformers  and  the  rev- 
olutionists are,  however, 


MAX   HARDEN, 


Who  openea  Emperor  William's  eyes  by 
Ins  brilliant  articles  in  the  Zukunft. 


practically  one.  They  are  aiming  at  the  development  of  China  on 
Occidental  lines,  and  they  draw  all  their  inspiration,  we  are  told, 
from  the  United  States  of  America.  They  have  already  instituted 
a  considerable  propagandist  literature,  and  the  French  writer 
from  whom  we  are  quoting  cites  a  volume  entitled  "  The  True 
Solution  of  the  Chinese  Question,"  written  by  Mr.  Suen  J-sien,  an 
eminent  publicist,  who  evidently  has  a  most  exalted  idea  of  the 
future  destiny  of  China.  Mr.  J-sien  remarks  that  "  China  is  the 
principal  field  of  conflict  between  the  Powers  who  are  struggling 
for  lordship  in  Asia.  The  Russo-Japanese  war  was  merely  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  coming  struggles." 

He  announces  the  program  of  his  party  in  the  most  bellicose 
terms  and  says : 

"We,  the  real  Chinese  people,  for  the  end  of  establishing  our 
rights,  and  bringing  about  a  settled  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and 
throughout  the  world,  have  resolved  upon  pacific  measures,  so  far 
as  they  are  practicable,  but,  if  compelled  to  do  so,  we  shall  not 
shrink  from  revolutionary  violence." 

This  burst  of  verbiage  is  redeemed  from  inanity  by  the  follow- 
ing essentially  practical  and  logical  statement  of  a  republican 
program  : 

"The  only  way  in  which  the  burning  question  of  China  can  be 
settled  is  by  the  substitution  of  a  new  form  of  government  for  the 
existing  ancient  and  effete  system.  Only  thus  can  China  escape 
from  her  present  embarrassment  and  save  other  nations  from  the 
burden  of  maintaining  her  independence  Among  our  people  there 
are  to  be  found  a  number  of  able  men  of  culture  quite  fit  to  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  forming  a  new  government.  Every  one 
must  be  aware  that  a  carefully  thought-out  plan  has  long  been  pre- 
pared for  the  transformation  of  the  old  monarchy  into  a  Chinese 
republic 

"The  mass  of  the  people  are  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  new 
order  of  things.  China  is  at  present  in  such  a  state  of  excitement 
that  only  a  spark  is    needed  to  kindle  a  political  conflagration. 
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The  task  before  us  is  great,  but  not  impossible.  When  once  we 
have  revolutionized  China  a  new  era  for  our  beautiful  country  will 
dawn,  and  our  brilliant  hopes  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  shared  by  the 
whole  human  race.  This  is  the  work  we  have  set  before  us,  but 
in  order  to  insure  our  success,  to  avoid  useless  sacrifices,  to  escape 
misunderstandings  and  prevent  foreign  interference,  we  appeal  to 
every  member  of  the  civilized  world,  and  especially  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  for  sympathy,  as  well  as  for  moral  and 
material  help." 

Mr.  Maybon  says  in  comment  upon  this  utterance  : 

"  What  will  be  the  end  of  this  agitation?  We  shall  soon  learn. 
China,  we  may  be  sure,  under  whatever  party  influence,  is  going 
to  surprize  Occidentals  by  the  suddenness  of  its  transformation." 
-Translation  made  for 'The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMAN   DREAD  OF   EDWARD  VII. 

THE  Hanoverian  monarchs  of  England  have  not  always  been 
considered  to  possess  a  superabundance  of  wit  or  brains, 
and  one  of  them  was  credited  by  "  Peter  Pindar  "  with  an  inability 
to  realize  the  method  by  which  the  apple  got  into  the  dumpling. 
But  the  present  occupant  of  the  British  throne  seems  to  be  the 
bugaboo  of  certain  Continental  writers,  and  the  cartoonists  hold 
him  up  as  the  highwayman  of  world  politics  and  the  arch-trickster 
of  modern  diplomacy.  In  the  current  number  of  the  Berlin  Gegen- 
wart.  Rudolph  Martin,  a  prominent  official  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, speaks  in  almost  terror-stricken  tones  of  King  Edward's 
maneuvers.     We  read: 

"  King  Edward  appears  to  be  a  very  clever  diplomatist.     Ger- 
many is  gradually  becoming  surrounded  by  a  syndicate  of  anti- 


I  HE    BAD    BOY. 

"  Michel,  Michel,  round  and  plump, 
Michel,  you're  a  wretched  chump. 
Michel  here.  Michel  there, 
Nothing  but  a  dancing  bear. 
All  the  others  hem  you  round; 
Not  a  friend  is  to  be  found." 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart  i 

German  Powers,  organized  by  the  British  monarch.  Perhaps 
i  ore  surprizes  are  in  store  for  the  German  Empire  ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  weave  intrigues,  and  quite  another  tiling  to  wage  war. 
Germany's  military  power  has  never  been  more  predominant  in 


Europe  than  at  the  present  time;  nevertheless,  in  view  of  this 
gigantic  coalition  of  anti-German  Powers,  it  behooves  Germans  to 
make  up  their  minds  what  they  ought  to  do  and  what  they  ought 
to  leave  undone.  Above  everything,  we  must  lend  the  anti-German 
coalition  no  money  with  which  it  might  wage  war  against  Ger- 
many. It  would  be  high  treason  for  German  financiers  to  take 
part  in  another  Russian  loan,  for  nothing  would  be  more  welcome 
to  King  Edward,  in  the  pursuance  of  his  anti-German  policy,  than 
that  Germans  should  lend  Russia  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
reconstruction  of  her  naval  and  military  armaments,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  part  in  a  war  against  Germany." 

The  writer  still  further  enlarges  on  the  cunning  of  the  British 
monarch  and  his  determination  to  crush  Germany,  as  follows : 

"The  Spanish  fleet  will  be  reconstructed  with  English  money, 
for  the  same  purpose  of  taking  part  in  a  war  against  Germany. 
It  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  anti-German  coalition,  to  which  Rus- 
sia belongs,  when  in  April,  1906,  Germany  refused  to  become  a 
party  to  the  loan  of  ;£  100,000,000  to  Russia.  If  we  had  lent  ^50,- 
000,000  to  Russia,  that  country,  after  receiving  the  money,  would 
have  utilized  her  newly  found  financial  resources  to  carry  on  an 
anti-German  policy.  During  the  last  six  months  strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  in  London,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg  to  arrange 
in  Germany  a  loan  for  Russia,  because  the  transference  of  ^50,- 
000,000  from  Germany  to  Russia  would  strengthen  the  financial 
resources  of  the  anti-German  coalition,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
weaken  the  financial  resources  of  the  German  Empire  to  the  same 
extent.  This  is  the  object  of  the  astute  policy  pursued  by  King 
Edward  and  the  British  Government." 


BRITISH   DECADENCE 

P*HE  great  strength  of  England  has  always  lain  in  the  class 
■^  who  are  called  commons  or  commoners.  Goldsmith  says 
that  princes  and  peers  are  to  be  made  by  a  breath,  but  a  peas- 
antry, a  middle  class,  is  the  growth  of  ages,  and  when  once 
decadent  can  never  be  replaced.  A  striking  article  in  The  West- 
minster Review  (London)  is  founded  upon  the  thesis  that  the  great 
middle  class  of  England  are  declining  in  everything  that  makes 
for  high  character,  simplicity  of  motive,  and  exalted  principle. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Alexander,  who  writes  the  article  cited,  remarks: 

"  No  one  who  diligently  studies  the  signs  of  the  times  can  fail 
to  observe  that  the  conditions  of  modern  life  in  England  are  pro- 
ducing a  change  in  the  character  of  the  people,  a  change  which  is 
especially  noticeable  among  the  middle  classes  in  our  large  towns. 
Men  are  becoming  more  shrewd,  more  prudent,  more  business- 
like, and  in  a  negative  sense  more  correct,  they  are  becoming  less 
courageous,  less  impulsive,  less  emotional,  and  in  a  word  less 
human.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  increasing  complexity  of  the 
mechanism  of  life.  There  is  a  mechanical  spirit  abroad,  mechan- 
ical qualities  of  mind  are  being  developed,  the  breath  of  a  sirocco 
is  withering  up  the  ordinary  human  feelings.  Routine  and  the 
dull  details  of  business  occupy  the  individual,  and  tend  to  encroach 
more  and  more  on  the  margin  of  time  and  energy  requisite  to  the 
development  of  the  higher  qualities  of  mind  and  heart." 

Humanism,  heroism,  the  ideal  life,  are  things  practically  ex- 
cluded from  a  business  career.     In  the  words  of  this  writer: 

"Owing  to  the  strain  of  competition,  the  professional  man  must 
work  longer  hours  than  formerly,  he  must  give  more  attention  to 
his  business,  he  must  put  more  of  his  soul  into  it.  He  tends  to 
be  first  a  man  of  business,  and,  secondly,  a  human  being,  and  his 
standard  of  conduct,  his  methods  of  thinking,  are  formed  accord- 
ingly. The  degree  of  initiative,  of  independence  of  judgment,  of 
imagination  which  his  work  calls  forth,  must  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  work,  and  upon  the  relative  importance  of  the 
position  which  he  occupies,  but  as  a  rule  these  are  qualities  which 
he  does  not  tend  to  develop.  If  he  is  a  subordinate,  he  must  con- 
form to  the  will  of  his  superior,  and  must  adapt  himself  to  his 
ways  of  thinking ;  if  he  is  not  a  subordinate,  he  has  generally  to 
acknowledge  the  public  as  his  master,  and  must  strive  to  please 
the  public.  He  must  repress  originality  and  independence  of 
judgment  except  within  a  limited  sphere,  and  must  also  repress 
imagination  and  feeling." 
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"WANTED"    BY    THE    RUSSIAN     POLICE. 

The  Douma  Social  Democrats  who  arejcharged  with  conspiracy  against  the  Czar.    The  Douma's  request  for  time  to  consider  the  demand  for  their  expulsion 

was  the  immediate  cause  of  its  dissolution. 


TREASON   IN   THE   LATE  DOUMA 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  reports  which  fill  the  Eu- 
ropean papers,  that  the  Russian  Social  Democrats  of  the 
Extreme  Left  were  firmly  bent  on  bringing  the  reigning  monarch 
to  the  guillotine,  or  blowing  up  the  whole  Russian  bureaucracy 
with  dynamite.  The  more  the  record  of  the  closing  debates  in  the 
Douma  is  studied  the  more  plainly  it  appears,  as  Mr.  Purishke- 
vitch  is  reported  in  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  to  have 
said,  that  "the  Social  Democrats  have  confest  that  the  acts  and 
plots  they  were  accused  of  were  considered  by  them  to  constitute 
nothing  more  or  less  than  their  plain  duty.  1  consider,  therefore, 
that  the  proper  place  for  such  delegates  is  not  in  the  Douma,  but 
in  a  prison-cell  or  even  on  the  scaffold." 

We  read  that  this  sentence  upon  the  advocates  of  treason  and 
regicide  was  received  by  a  terrible  uproar  from  the  Extreme  Left 
.benches  of  the  Russian  parliament.  There  were  at  least  sixteen 
members  who  were  proved  guilty  of  incendiary  conspiracy,  and 
the  remaining  thirty-nine  deputies  of  the  party  were  involved  in 
suspicion  as  to  their  loyalty.  It  was  to  this  section  of  the  elected 
legislators  of  the  country  that  Nicholas  II.  alluded  in  his  ukase 
•of  dissolution. 

In  commenting  on  the  language  in  which  the  ukase  was  couched 
and  the  uncompromising  terms  in  which  the  Russian  Government 
•denounced  the  Extreme  Leftists  of  the  Douma,  the  London  Time.-. 
speaks  as  follows  : 

"It  is  a  question  whether  the  sweeping  indictment  which  the 
imperial  manifesto  proceeds  to  bring  against  the  whole  Douma 
•can  be  justified.  The  beginning  of  the  session,  in  point  of  fact, 
was  promising.  The  early  discussions  showed  more  political  tact 
and  self-control,  and  the  ministerial  program  proved  to  be  straight- 
forward and  far-reaching.  But  the  menace  of  a  dissolution  was 
never  completely  laid  at  rest,  and  the  plot  against  the  Czar,  with 
the  unfortunate  incident  that  followed  it,  has  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  situation.  It  was  as  a  result  of  the  plot  that  Mr. 
Stolypine  demanded  from  the  Douma  last  week  the  suspension  .it 
virtually  the  whole  of  the  Soc;al  Democratic  party,  together  with 
the  immediate  arrest  of  sixteen  members.     The   Douma  declined 


to  surrender  to  this  demand  at  once,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  did 
not  play  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies  by  returning  a  flat  negative. 
Practically  it  asked  for  time,  by  appointing  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  case  against  the  incriminated  members.  The  Douma 
was  undoubtedly  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty.  We  know  too 
little  of  the  arguments  used  on  either  side,  or  ot  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  against  the  deputies,  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  how  far 
it  was  justified  in  refusing  the  Government  that  immediate  sup- 
port which  must  be  looked  for  from  every  parliament  in  a  case  of 
grave  conspiracy.  It  is.  however,  easy  to  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment's demand  may  well  have  suggested  itself  to  the  Doum.i 
an  invasion  of  their  rights  which  they  were  bound  to  examine, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  resist  at  all  hazards 


Ok   Nicholas    "  Let  me  look  at  your  tongue     Ah  have 

been  using  n  too  much     1  pn 

rin). 
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WHAT  INDIA  IS  ASKING  FOR 

PEOPLE  who  know  the  simple-minded  natives  of  India  have 
often  given  amusing  accounts  of  the  futile  efforts  of  well- 
meaning  British  administrators  to  train  them  in  self-government. 
The  town-meetings  have  usually  ended  with  the  natives  in  bewil- 
derment and  the  administrator  in  despair.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  home  Government  does  not  see  its  way  clear  to 


EDH'UD's   UNRULY    ELEPHANT. 

Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

make  India  a  self-governing  colony  like  Canada  or  Australia. 
These  same  natives,  however,  can  easily  be  stirred  up  to  hostility 
against  the  British  by  nationalist  orators,  and  it  is  thought  desira- 
ble to  allay  this  rising  feeling.  So  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  present- 
ing to  the  House  of  Commons  the  budget  of  the  Indian  Empire, 
dwelt  upon  the  mischief  of  an  "  overcentralized  government,"  and 
proposed  certain  reforms,  by  which  the  responsibility  of  adminis- 
tration should  be  shared  by  the  native  population  as  represented 
by  their  leading  men.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  somewhat  condescending  proposals  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  India  is  the  fact  recorded  by  the  Bombay  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  that  the  native  press  of  India  regard  Mr. 
Morley  *s  remarks  as  "farcical."  The  nationalistic  movement  in 
India  is  at  present  tending  toward  an  utter  repudiation  of  British 
control,  either  economic  or  political.  The  most  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  this  movement  is  the  brilliant  and  eloquent  Mr. 
Chandra  Pal.  who  is  reported  in  the  London  papers  as  recently 
speaking  at  Madras  to  the  following  effect : 

"Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  a  small  country  like  England, 
with  a  handful  of  population,  altho  she  might  be  enormously 
wealthy,  to  compete  on  fair  and  equitable  terms  with  a  mighty 
continent  like  India,  with  immense  natural  resources,  with  her 
teeming  populations,  with  her  laboring  millions,  the  soberest  and 
most  abstemious  laboring  population  in  any  part  of  the  world? 
If  we  have  really  self-government  within  the  Empire,  if  we  have 
the  rights  of  freedom  of  the  Empire  as  Australia  has,  as  Canada 
has,  as  England  has  herself  to-day— if  we,  the  300  millions  of  peo- 
ple, have  that  freedom  of  the  Empire,  the  Empire  would  cease  to 
be  British.  It  would  be  the  Indian  Empire,  and  the  alliance 
between  England  and  India  would  be  absolutely  an  unequal  alli- 
ance. .  .  .  And  if  the  day  comes  when  England  will  be  reduced 


absolutely  to  the  alternative  of  having  us  an  absolutely  independ- 
ent people  or  a  copartner  with  her  in  the  Empire,  she  would 
prefer  to  have  us  like  the  Japanese,  an  ally,  and  no  longer  a  co- 
partner, because  we  are  bound  to  be  the  predominant  partner  in 
this  imperial  firm.  Therefore,  no  sane  Englishman,  politician  or 
publicist,  can  ever  contemplate  seriously  the  possibility  of  a  self- 
governing  India,  like  the  self-governing  Colonies,  forming  a  vital 
and  organic  part  of  the  British  Empire." 

Mr.  Pal  deprecates  the  idea  that  India  merely  wants  a  good 
government.  What  the  Hindus  desire  is  independence  and  self- 
government,  he  declares.     These  are  his  words: 

"  I  should  rather  wish  that,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  the  Indian 
people  should  pass  through  the  desert  period  for  twenty -five  years, 
drawing  water  at  the  hard  rock  under  the  prophet's  rod,  rather 
than  get  water  from  wells  sunk  and  tanks  dug  by  this  foreign  au- 
thority, who  by  distributing  this  water  to  you  will  captivate  your 
hearts.  The  real  object  of  the  conflict  between  the  educated  com- 
munity and  the  Government,  what  is  it?  What  is  the  objective 
of  this  conflict  that  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  between  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the  edu- 
cated classes,  the  enlightened  classes  in  India,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  foreign  bureaucracy  on  the  other?  What  is  the  cita- 
del which  both  the  parties  are  trying  to  capture  and  occupy? 
What  is  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  which  both  the  parties  are  trying  to 
get  as  soon  as  they  can  possibly  do  so?  Is  it  merely  the  meaning 
of  certain  laws?  Is  it  merely  the  removal  of  certain  grievances? 
No.  It  is  the  heart,  the  mind  of  the  people,  of  the  masses,  that  is 
the  objective.  Lord  Curzon  saw  it,  and  all  his  measures  were 
directed  toward  capturing  the  popular  mind  in  India.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  imagination  of  the  man  of  the  street.  He  has  inaug- 
urated rural  reforms,  agricultural  banks,  and  other  things  with  a 
view  to  captivate  the  minds  of  the  burning  masses,  and  the  anx- 
ious scrupulousness  with  which  he  tried  to  do  justice  in  cases  of 
individual  wrongs,  his  punishment  to  the  9th  Lancers,  his  desire 
to  see  British  justice  maintained  in  this  country,  all  these  things 
were  directed  toward  one  great  thing,  and  that  thing  was  to  secure 
over  this  foreign  bureaucracy,  over  this  alien  administration  in  this 
country,  if  not  allegiance,  at  least  the  passive  and  generous 
acquiescence  of  the  general  masses  of  the  population.  Good 
government  is  not  only  no  substitute  for  self-government.  Of  all 
kinds  of  despotism,  a  beneficent  despotism  is  the  worst,  because 
benevolence  makes  people  acquiesce  in  the  despotism,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  that  you  and  I  should  have  a  very  clear  vision 
of  what  we  want.  Do  you  want  good  government?  If  you  want 
good  government,  you  will  have  it.  Things  will  be  made  easy  for 
you.  But  if  you  want  self-government,  under  existing  conditions 
in  India,  good  government  will  be  absolutely  opposed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  self-government." 


!/A\ 


Peace—"  I  don't  like  being  leader  of  this  concert." 

-Ulk  (Berlin). 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


UNPOPULAR  PUBLIC  HYGIENE 

CRUSADES  to  improve  public  health,  as  by  insuring  a  good 
supply  of  water  or  of  milk,  are  sure  to  be  unpopular  in  cer- 
tain quarters.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  are  brought  out  in  an 
article  on  "  Rochester's  Pure-milk  Campaign,"  by  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams,  in  McClure's  Magazine  (New  York  .  The  fight  for 
good  milk  in  Rochester,  as  described  by  Mr.  Adams,  began  ten 
years  ago,  and  lias  been  eminently  success- 
ful, as  shown  by  the  great  decrease  of  the 
death-rate  among  children.  The  Rochester 
plan  has  depended  chiefly  upon  securing  pu- 
rity for  the  milk  at  its  fountain-head  — requir- 
ing cows  to  be  kept  well  and  clean,  and  pros- 
ecuting milkmen  who  violate  the  law  in  this 
or  other  respects.     Says  Mr.  Adams  : 

"  Such  pernicious  activity  has,  of  course, 
tended  to  make  the  Health  Department  un- 
popular in  certain  quarters.  'Vested  inter- 
ests,' that  shibboleth  of  the  modern  commer- 
cial Juggernaut,  raised  their  voices.  It  is 
always  so;  every  attempt  to  save  human 
lives  wholesale  means  a  cutting  down  of 
somebody's  profits. 

"In  Scranton,  last  winter,  as  in  Ithaca  a 
few  years  before,  the  town  was  literally  poi- 
soned by  typhoid  because  a  conscienceless 
private  water  company  wouldn't  go  to  the 
expense  of  keeping  sewer  filth  out  of  the 
drinking  supply.  Pittsburg  and  Dayton 
know  well  how  their  'local  business  inter- 
ests '  have,  in  the  past,  bulldozed  and  com- 
pelled the  health  authorities  into  concealing 
smallpox,  lest  the  panic  'scare  away  trade,' 
the  contagion,  meanwhile,  spreading  un- 
checked. New  Orleans  has  in  years  gone  by 
paid  its  toll  to  commerce,  in  the  falsification  and  suppression  of 
yellow-fever  records,  and,  first  of  American  cities  to  emerge  from 
that  slough  of  cowarice  and  short-sightedness,  has  since  fought 
and  won  its  battle  in  the  open.  San  Francisco  has  played  the  foul 
game  and  lost  by  it,  in  its  official  course  of  mendacity,  when  bu- 
bonic plague  was  rife  there.  And  in  a  score  of  cities.  New  York, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  the  nation-wide  movement 
to  wipe  out  tuberculosis  has  been  and  still  is  grimly  fought  by  the 
■owners  of  the  grisly  tenements  wherein  the  Great  White  Plague 
breeds,  lest  they  lose  their  deadly  percentages.  A  strange  battle- 
line,  indeed,  these  Soldiers  of  the  Common  111— to  distort  the 
phrase  of  a  man  who  has  been  one  of  their  determined  foes — 
venomous  politicians,  brothel-keepers,  dive-proprietors,  fighting 
side  by  side  with  mighty  church  organizations  and  educational 
institutions,  for  preservation  of  their  precious  profits— profits 
which,  if  justice  worked  infallibly,  would  poison  their  takers  with 
the  very  pestilence  which  radiates  from  their  sources. 

"  So,  in  Rochester,  keeping  milk  unpoisoned  meant  interference 
with  the  Divine  Right  to  Get  and  Hold.  The  milkmen  rose  up 
in  their  wrath  and  formed  an  organization  to  do  away  with  such 
meddling.  They  undertook  to  pass  an  ordinance  putting  the 
Health  Bureau  completely  under  political  control.  With  retresh- 
ing  frankness  their  spokesman,  a  local  lawyer,  exprest  their  point 
of  view,  at  a  hearing  before  the  Council,  to  the  effect  that  making 
a  city  of  two  hundred  thousand  people  pay  more  for  milk,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  the  twenty  thousand  babies  in  the  population,  was 
absurd  and  ridiculous. 

"To  comment  upon  this  would  be  to  paint  the  lily.  It  may 
stand  as  a  fit  embodiment  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  anti- 
public-health  campaign  in  its  every  phase.  Happily,  Rochester 
knows  the  worth  of  its  own  Health  Bureau.  Dr.  Goler  came  out 
victorious,  unshorn  of  any  of  his  powers,  which  are  by  no  means 
excessive." 

Mr.  Adams  believes  that  the  plan  of  requiring  milk  to  be  pure 
and  germ-free  to  start  with  is  better  than  any  system  of  killing  all 


By  courtesy  of  The  S.  S.  McClure  Co, 

DR.    GEORGE    W.      GOLER, 

Health  Officer  of  Rochester,  N.  V.  "Some 
people  call  him  a  crank,  a  term  which,  when 
applied  by  a  certain  sort  of  complainant,  is  a 
pretty  good  recommendation  for  a  health 
official." 


or  some  of  the  germs  by  sterilization.  He  notes  the  demand  that 
all  milk  shipped  loor  offered  for  sale  in  New  York  teurized, 

and  acknowledges  that  unquestionably  this  would  do  away  with 
the  original  danger  of  active  infections,  and  in  an  emergency  might 
be  necessary.  But  as  a  general  and  permanent  principle  he  be- 
lieves it  to  be  wrong  and  harmful.     He  says  : 

"  Young  children  do  not  thrive  upon  pasteurized  milk,  and  it  is 
to  this  class  of  the  community  that  milk  is  vitally  necessary.  In 
the  heating  which  destroys  the  pathogenic 
bacilli  (disease  germs  .  ferments  proper  to 
the  milk  are  destroyed,  thus  decreasing  its 
nutritive  qualities.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  pa-4eur- 
izing  of  all  milk  means  the  tearing  down  of 
all  that  has  been  built  up  in  the  way  of 
improved  dairy  conditions,  since  the  filthiest 
supply  may  be  admitted  after  treatment  by 
the  germ-killing  process  No  one  wants  to 
eat  decayed  meat,  even  tho  it  be  deodorized 
and  treated  with  bactericidal  processes. 
Similarly,  the  public  of  a  great  city  should 
not  have  the  gates  thrown  open  to  filthy 
milk,  no  matter  how  protected  against  specific 
infections. 

"Sterilization  was  tried  in  Rochester.  It 
did  not  work  well.  The  milk  was  not 
nutritious.  Then  Dr.  Goler  hit  upon  what 
seems  to  me  the  centrally  important  truth  in 
the  milk  problem:  that  not  the  milk  itself, 
but  everything  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact, should  be  made  germ-proof.  .  .  .  And 
as  the  basis  upon  which  it  all  rests,  stands 
the  vital  lesson  of  hygienic  economics  which 
this  country  is  learning  with  appreciably 
growing  enlightenment;  that  bad  air,  bad 
water,  bad  housing,  bad  sewering,  dirty 
streets,  and  poor  or  impure  food  of  whatever 
sort,  cheaper  tho  they  may  be  in  the  immedi- 
ate expense,  come  back  upon  a  community 
or  a  nation,  in  the  long  run,  with  a  bill  of  arrears  upon  which  the 
not-to-be-avoided  percentage  is  appallingly  exorbitant." 


WRONG   CALCULATIONS  OF   STRENGTH 

THE  engineer's  calculations  of  the  strength  of  a  building,  a 
bridge,  or  other  structure  are  based  on  certain  data  repre- 
senting the  properties  of  the  materials  used.  These  are  derived 
from  experiment,  and  as  it  is  well  recognized  that  they  are  not 
exact,  a  very  large  safety-factor  is  allowed:  that  is.  the  structure 
is  made  theoretically  many  times  stronger  than  necessary.  Put 
we  are  told  by  Professor  Barr,  of  Glasgow  University,  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Aberdeen  Association  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, that  the  discrepancies  between  the  received  data  and  the 
truth  are  often  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.  He  says,  as 
quoted  in  Technical  Literature  (New  York   : 

"The  materials  used  in  a  structure  may  not— usually  do  not — 
conform  to  our  assumption  as  to  the  strength  and  properties  of 
those  materials.  In  many  cases  the  materials,  as  actually  used, 
are  not  so  strong  as  we  are  led  to  believe  by  the  application  of  the 
tests  described  in  certain  text-books.  There  is  no  definite  value 
that  can  be  stated  as  the  strength  of  a  particular  kind  of  material 
without  many  reservations,  and  many  more  reservations  than  can 
be  conveyed  in  the  ordinary  books  of  reference.  To  take  a  par- 
ticular specimen  of  steel  or  iron,  and  to  say  that  its  strength  is 
28.93  tons  Per  square  inch,  has  really  no  meaning.  To  say  that  its 
strength  is  about  jo  tons  per  square  inch  may  be  true  :  but  to  state 
the  strength  down  to  the  hundredth  of  a  ton  is  nonsense.  Two 
pieces  cut  from  the  same  material  may  have  different  strengths. 
The  strength  oi  any  material  may  be  affected  by  exceptional  treat- 
ment which  text-books  may  not  have  taken  into  account.  Those 
strengths    that   are    quoted    in    text-books    as    the   strengths   of 
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materials  are  strengths  that  were  got  by  the  use  of  testing-machines 
when  the  specimen  was  pulled  gradually  and  quietly.  But  if  we 
apply  a  load  to  a  piece  of  material  and  remove  the  load, and  again 
apply  the  load  and  remove  it,  and  so  on,  we  will  find  that  far  less 
than  22  tons  per  square  inch  will  break  a  piece  of  Yorkshire  iron. 
The  ordinary  formulas  that  are  used  to  find  the  intensity  of  the 
stress  in  pieces  of  material  are  usually  very  far  wrong.  Engineers 
should  avoid  discontinuity  of  form  as  far  as  possible.  If  they  ap- 
parently strengthen  a  piece  of  material  they  often  weaken  it.  En- 
gineers should  be  careful  to  make  things  not  only  strong  enough, 
but  not  too  strong.  It  is  dangerous  to  trust  any  formula  without 
thinking  out  carefully  what  is  implied  in  the  formula,  and  consid- 
ering in  what  way  the  practical  conditions  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing differ  from  the  practial  conditions  laid  down  in  the  formula  " 


THE  RAILWAY  TRACK  OF  THE  FUTURE 

THAT  modern  railway  tracks,  especially  in  this  country,  are 
much  too  flexible  and  yielding,  and  that  improvement  lies 
in  the  direction  of  making  the  roadbed  as  rigid  and  unyielding  as 
possible,  are  the  assertions  made  by  J.  W.  Schaub  in  a  paperread 
recently  before  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers  in  Chicago. 
To  quote  an  abstract  printed  in  The  Railway  Age  (Chicago)  Mr. 
Schaub  says: 

"  If  you  have  ever  noticed  the  approach  of  a  heavy  train  on  a 
modern  railway,  by  keeping  your  eye  down  near  the  track,  you 
couid  not  have  failed  to  notice  the  extraordinary  wave  in  the  track 
which  is  formed  in  front  of  the  engine.  This  wave  appears  to  be 
about  twice  the  height  it  actually  is,  as  it  is  formed  not  only  by 
depressing  the  track  immediately  under  the  engine,  but  the  track 
immediately  in  front  is  actually  lifted,  thereby  forming  a  true  wave 
motion.  If  the  train  is  moving  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  as  it  passes, 
you  will  be  imprest  by  the  noise  and  the  lack  of  rigidity  of  the 
whole  structure.  The  cause  of  this  wave  motion  is  the  yielding 
of  the  track.  The  dynamic  action  of  the  moving  load  must  be 
absorbed  by  the  rails,  the  ties,  and  the  substructure  underneath. 
This  tends  to  push  the  entire  track  in  front  of  the  wave,  and  this 
yielding  of  the  track  accounts  largely  for  the  creeping  of  the  rails. 
If  the  ballast  is  hard  and  frozen,  as  well  as  the  substructure  un- 
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THE     FUTURE     RAILWAY    TRACK. 

Design  for  rigid  permanent  way,  by  W.  J.  Schaub. 

derneath,  the  rails  must  absorb  the  bulk  of  this  energy  ;  and  if  the 
conditions  are  such  as  to  produce  an  uneven  hardness,  such  as  a 
sudden  frost  in  earth  full  of  moisture,  when  combined,  perhaps, 
with  a  low  joint,  the  chances  are  that  a  broken  rail  will  result." 

The  trouble  can  not  be  remedied  solely  by  strengthening  the 
rail.  Mr.  Schaub  thinks.  Increasing  the  weight  of  the  rail  in  a 
track,  he  says,  does  not  necessarily  make  a  better  track  than  a 
lighter  rail  does.  Sometlr'rjr  must  be  left  for  the  ties,  ballast,  and 
substructure  to  do.     He  writes: 

"  If  the  original  form  of  railway  track,  with  its  strap  rails  laid 
on  longitudinal  timbers  testing  on  crossties,  had  been  developed 
along  these  lines  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  present  form  of  rail- 
way track  would  have  been  unknown  Let  us  see  what  are  some 
of  the  defects  of  the  present  crosstie  system  of  rail  support:  In 
the  first  place  it  is  not  mechanical.  Given  a  line  of  rails  which 
have  to  carry  moving  loads  reaching  20,000  or  30.000  pounds  and 
more  per  wheel,  the  loads  which  they  carry  must  be  distributed 
over  large  areas.     The  crosstie  system  accomplishes  this  by  in- 


serting 16  to  20 independent  supports  under  each  30 feet  of  rail,  and 
upon  the  track  department  is  placed  the  impossible  task  of  so 
adjusting  these  supports  that  each  shall  bear  an  equal  part  of  the 
load.  This  is  the  real  secret  of  the  enormous  amount  of  labor 
spent  on  surfacing  a  track,  in  order  to  carry  trains  at  high  speed, 
and  it  is  a  work  that  goes  on  forever.  Moreover,  assuming  a  joint 
has  not  been  kept  up  to  surface,  what  happens  when  a  wheel 
passes  over  it?  Within  certain  limits  the  ends  of  the  rail  will  de- 
flect until  the  tie  receives  a  firm  bearing;  and  all  track  shows, 
more  or  less,  the  effect  of  the  lack  of  continuity  in  the  rail  by  the 
dip  of  the  rail  at  every  joint.  This  happens  in  an  instant,  when 
the  operation  is  repeated  by  the  next  wheel,  and  so  on." 

The  remedy,  the  author  is  sure,  lies  in  going  back  to  the  system 
of  longitudinal  support  embodied  in  the  old-fashioned  lengthwise 
"sleeper,"  but  this  must  be  combined  with  the  crosstie,  not  sub- 
stituted for  it.  Steel  sleepers  without  crossties  are  being  tried 
experimentally  on  the  Pennsylvania  road,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Schaub,  they  are  not  successful,  it  being  found  impossible  to  keep 
the  track  in  surface.  "The  system  of  longitudinal  support  will 
never  prevail,"  he  asserts,"  unless  combined  with  some  transverse 
support."  The  writer  proposes  to  accomplish  this  result  by 
strengthening  the  present  form  of  track  with  longitudinal  steel 
beams  and  timbers,  between  which  the  ballast  is  confined,  so  that 
an  arch  action  can  take  place,  with  the  thrust  of  the  arch  taken  up 
by  tie-rods.     He  goes  on  : 

"  But  how  does  this  form  of  track  offer  any  advantage  over  the 
present  form  of  track?  Solely  in  the  introduction  of  the  longitu- 
dinal beams.  These  beams  are  to  perform  two  distinct  functions. 
First,  the  special  beam,  with  a  moment  of  inertia  equal  to  five 
times  tli at  of  an  So-pound  rail,  should  do  just  five  times  the  work 
done  by  the  rail  when  both  are  working  together  under  the  same 
conditions,  neglecting  the  work  done  between  the  crossties  in 
either  case.  The  work  done  by  the  rail  would  then  be  principally 
to  distribute  the  load  over  the  ties,  and  not  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiencies  in  the  substructure,  as  it  does  now.  Second,  in  con- 
fining the  ballast,  and  thereby  preventing  the  track  structure  from 
working  its  way  down  through  the  ballast  as  it  does  now.  .  .  . 
With  the  proposed  form  of  track,  on  a  solid  substructure,  this 
should  largely  disappear.  After  this  form  of  track  has  been 
proved  by  experiment  to  be  correctly  designed,  the  timber  should 
be  removed,  and  the  ballast  replaced  by  concrete  flush  with  the 
tops  of  the  beams,  forming  a  permanent  substructure,  upon  which 
the  superstructure  is  to  be  placed.  At  the  same  time  the  steel 
beams  can  be  removed.  This  superstructure  should  be  some  form 
of  longitudinal  support  bedded  in  concrete,  so  as  to  distribute  the 
loads  over  large  areas,  offer  perfect  drainage  and  be  absolutely 
imperishable  and  unyielding." 


VALUE  OF  FLAVOR 

A  LARGE  part  of  what  we  pay  for  food  goes  to  buy  what  is 
palatable  rather  than  what  is  nourishing.  Is  this  logical? 
It  may  be.  The  London  Lancet  declares  editorially  that  "the 
price  of  flavor  is  not  always  the  price  of  luxury,"  and  that 
nutritious  food  without  attractive  taste  may  be  practically  value- 
less as  diet.     Says  the  writer : 

"  Physiological  chemists  occasionally  delight  to  tell  us  that  we 
are  the  dupes  of  esthetic  senses  and  pleasing  flavors.  Men  will 
pay,  they  say,  half  a  guinea  for  a  pint  of  turtle  soup,  which,  from 
a  strictly  nutritive  point  of  view,  is  not  worth  a  twentieth  part  of 
that  sum.  Oysters,  we  are  told,  are  an  extravagant  form  of  food, 
since  fourteen  of  them  do  not  contain  as  much  nourishment  as  a 
single  egg,  while  it  would  require  the  ingestion  of  no  less  than  two 
hundred  good  oysters  before  the  protein  equivalent  of  a  pound  of 
beef  was  reached.  Caviar,  again,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
bloater  as  regards  its  nutritive  value;  indeed,  the  latter  offers  the 
largest  amount  of  nutriment  for  a  given  sum  of  any  animal  food.' 
It  is  evident,  if  we  regard  these  conclusions  seriously,  that  a  large 
section  of  the  human  race  is  wickedly  indulgent,  caring  more  for 
the  palatable  than  /the  nutritious  quality  of  food.  The  same  ap- 
pears to  be  true  in  regard  to  beverages,  and  even  in  the  case  of 
cigars  there  is  no  difference,  chemically  speaking,  between  the 
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penny  Pickwick  and  the  shilling  Havana.     The  difference  of  ud. 
l5>-2  cents]  is  paid  for  flavor,  and  flavor  alone." 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  writer  believes  that  there  are  clearly  in- 
stances in  which  the  nutritive  equivalent  of  food  and  beverages 
can  not  be  summed  up  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  For  ex- 
ample, an  invalid  may  be 
tempted  to  take  oysters 
in  preference  to  beef 
fillet,  or  turtle  soup 
when  calves'-head  would 
scarcely  appeal  to  him. 
When  a  person  refuses 
nutritive  and  wholesome 
food  because  it  is  not 
tempting  to  the  sight  or 
the  palate,  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  if  he  strug- 
gles to  overcome  his 
fastidiousness  such  food 
may  tax  his  digestive 
functions  and  even  cause 
gastric  trouble.  He  goes 
on  to  say : 

"The  chemical  analy- 
sis of  food  and  physio- 
logical experiments  in  the 
test-tube  do  not  take  into 
account  this  psychical 
factor  of  digestion,  for 
the  digestive  process  is  well  begun  when  the  sight  of  food  is 
pleasing.  On  the  contrary,  when  food  does  not  appeal  to  the 
eye  it  is  likely  not  to  appeal  to  the  stomach.  It  is  hardly  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  price  of  flavor  is  always 
the  price  of  luxury.  It  is  wrong,  of  course,  to  give  way  constantly  to 
the  promptings  of  the  fanciful  palate,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
when  this  outrage  on  a  healthy  function  is  permitted  it  is  akin  to 
the  evil  which  follows  the  frequent  imbibition  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
In  both  cases  overstimulation  wears  out  the  normal  impulses." 


S  1 .    I'M   l.'s     (  ATHEDRAL, 

Whose  walK  are  being  damaged  by  the  chemical  action  of  London's  smoke  and  fog. 


HOW   SMOKE   MAY   EAT  AWAY  STONE 

THAT  the  smoke  nuisance  not  only  disfigures  and  smudges 
cur  buildings,  but  also  actually  disintegrates  the  stone  of 
which  they  are  made,  is  asserted  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Lancet  (London,  June  8).  This  result,  he  tells  us,  is  due  to  the 
sulfur  contained  by  soft  coal  in  greater  or  less  proportions,  and  he 
therefore  heads  his  article  "The  Sulfur  Fiend."  The  architectural 
triumphs  that  are  the  pride  of  the  city,  like  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
show  the  damaging  effects  of  the  sulfur-laden  air.  while  the  effect 
on  the  human  system  may  easily  be  imagined.  The  writer  de- 
scribes the  situation  as  follows: 

"It  is  bad  enough  to  have  the  daylight  screened  from  us  by  a 
pall  of  dense  smoke  and  vapor,  but  it  is  probably  worse  when  that 
atmosphere  is  charged,  as  it  invariably  is.  witli  sulfurous  and  sul- 
furic acids,  both  irritating  to  a  degree  and  destructive  to  many  of 
London's  interesting  buildings.  We  are  inclined  to  the  view  that 
after  all  the  sulfurous  outpourings  of  London's  chimneys  are  more 
responsible  for  the  ill-effects  of  fog  than  is  any  other  factor.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  during  a  fog  there  is  practically  no 
movement  of  the  air  of  that  kind  which  is  calculated  to  attenuate 
or  to  remove  these  outpourings,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
quite,  if  not  more  than,  half  a  million  tons  of  sulfuric  acid  are 
emitted  annually  in  London  from  the  coal  burnt  in  our  fireplaces. 
The  air  is  thus  regularly  reenforceil  with  a  corrosive  chemical 
ready  to  do. mischief  to  our  throats  and  lungs  and  alike  to  the 
structure  of  our  buildings.  Limestone  is  converted  into  gypsum 
or  sulfate  of  lime,  a  substance  which  is  more  voluminous  than  the 
native  material  and  which  readily  powders  and  detaches  itself, 
playing  havoc  with  delicate  moldings  and  tracery.  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  victims  of  the  sulfur 
fiend.     The  rain  descends,  and  by  the  time  when  it  reaches  the 


buildings  it  has  become  a  weak  but  nevertheless  destructive  solu- 
tion of  sulfuric  acid.  The  surfaces  are  thus  exposed  year  in  and 
year  out  to  a  more  or  less  continuous  stream  of  acid  washings. 
This  is  no  case  for  palliative  measures  or  a  remedy,  but  one  calling 
absolutely  for  prevention.  It  is,  however,  of  interest  to  mention 
one  idea  in  regard  to  a  remedy  which  so  far  has  met  with  most 

pleasing  success  when  ap- 
plied to  surfaces  which 
have  already  been  at- 
tacked. A  solution  of 
baryta  appears  to  have 
the  property  of  recement- 
ing  together  the  particles 
of  the  decayed  stone- 
work, and  it  is  assumed 
that  it  acts  by  forming 
with  the  gypsum  insol- 
uble sulfate  of  barium, 
at  the  same  time  lil 
ting  lime  which  sooner  or 
later  becomes  converted 
into  carbonate,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  original 
limestone,  by  absorbing 
the  carbonic-acid  gas  of 
the  air.  Prof.  A.  H. 
Church  gives  an  example 
of  the  success  of  this 
treatment  in  the  case  of 
the  Chapter  House  at 
Westminster.  before 

treatment  a  touch  of  the 
finger  sufficed  to  bring 
away  the  surface  of  the  carving  ;  afterward  the  stone  was  as  sound 
as  that  newly  quarried  and  harder.'  This  sounds  satisfactory 
enough,  but  obviously  it  would  be  still  more  satisfactory  if  the  de- 
structive agent  was  never  allowed  to  exercise  its  corrosive  property 
or  in  fact  to  have  any  existence  at  all.  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  washing  the  surfaces  of  buildings  with  baryta  water,  but  that  does 
not  solve  the  question  of  the  injurious  action  of  sulfuric  acid  on  the 
health  of  man  and  of  plants.  We  may  cover  our  buildings,  as  has 
been  suggested,  with  a  veneer  of  impermeable  or  protective  wax  and 
thus  preserve  them  from  the  inroads  of  sulfuric  acid  in  the  air.  bu4 
we  still  leave  our  respiratory  tract  open  to  the  irritating  action  of 
'the  London  particular.'  We  can  not  wax  our  throats,  our  eyes, 
or  our  noses." 


ARE  THE  BRIGHT  STARS  THE  NEAREST? 

ASTRONOMERS  formerly  held  that  the  brightest  stars  are 
invariably  the  nearest  to  the  earth.  This  may  no  longer 
be  stated  as  a  general  rule.  In  an  article  in  Knowledge  and 
Scientific  News  (Londoni.  J.  E.  Gore  calls  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  negatived  by  recent  measurements.     He  writes: 

"It  is  true  that  the  nearest  star  to  the  earth.  Alpha  Centauri,  is 
one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  sky— third  in  order  of  bright! 
— but  there  are  several  comparatively  faint  stars  which  are  nearer 
to  us  than  some  of  the  brightest  stars.  .  .  .  The  explanation  of 
this  apparent  paradox  is.  of  course,  that  the  stars  are  not  all  of  the 
same  size  and  intrinsic  brightness  of  surface:  some  are  large 
bodies  at  a  great  distance  from  the  earth,  while  others  are  com- 
paratively small  bodies,  but  much  nearer  to  us. 

"The  bright  star  Capella  forms  a  curious  anomaly  or  paradox. 
Spectroscopic  observations  show  that  it  is  a  very  close  binary 
pair.  It  has  been  seen  'elongated  '  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory 
with  the  great  28-inch  refractor— the  work  of  Sir  Howard  Grubb 
—and  the  spectroscopic  and  visual  measurements  indicate  that  its 
mass  is  about  iS  times  the  sun's  mass.  Put  its  parallax  shows 
that  it  is  about  128  times  brighter  than  the  sun  !  This  great  bril- 
liancy is  inconsistent  with  the  computed  mass  of  the  star,  which 
would  indicate  a  much  smaller  brightness.  The  sun  placed  at  the 
distance  of  Capella  would  shine  as  a  star  of  about  51;  magnitude. 
As  the  spectrum  of  Capella  closely  resembles  the  solar  spectrum, 
the  discrepancy  between  the  computed  and  actual  brightness  can 
not  be  explained  satisfactorily,  and  the  star  remains  an  astronomical 
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enigma.  Another  curious  paradox  connected  with  binary  stars 
has  recently  come  to  light.  For  many  years  it  was  almost  taken 
for  granted  that  the  brighter  star  of  the  pair  lias  a  larger  mass  than 
the  fainter  component.  This  was  a  natural  conclusion,  as  both 
stars  are  practically  at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth.  But  it 
has  been  found  recently  that  in  some  binary  stars  the  fainter  com- 
ponent has  actually  the  larger  mass!  Thus,  in  the  binary  star 
Epsiion  Hydra?  the  'magnitude  '  of  the  components  are  three  and 
six,  indicating  that  the  brighter  star  is  about  16  times  brighter 
than  the  fainter  component  Yet  calculations  by  Lewis  show  that 
the  fainter  star  has  six  times  the  mass  of  the  brighter!  .  .  .  And 
there  are  other  similar  cases.  In  fact,  in  these  remarkable  binary 
■combinations  of  suns  the  fainter  star  is  really  the  'primary,'  and 
is,  so  far  as  mass  is  concerned,  'the  predominant  partner.'  This 
is  a  curious  anomaly, 'and  can  not  be  well  explained  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  sidereal  systems.  In  the  case  of  Alpha 
Centauri  the  masses  of  the  components  are  about  equal,  while  the 
primary  is  about  three  times  brighter  than  the  companion.  But 
here  the  discrepancy  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  difference 
in  the  character  of  their  spectra,  the  brighter  component  having 
■a  spectrum  of  the  solar  type,  while  the  fainter  seems  further  ad- 
vanced on  the  road  of  evolution.  In  the  case  of  Sirius  and  its' 
faint  companion,  the  mass  of  the  bright  star  is  about  twice  the 
mass  of  the  satellite,  while  its  light  is  about  40.000  times  greater  ! 
Here  the  satellite  is  either  a  cooled-down  sun.  or.  possibly,  a  gase- 
ous nebula.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  explanation  of  this  re- 
markable paradox. " 


case  of  the  mushroom  growing  through  the  asphalt,  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  growth  of  the  fungus  is  extremely  slight,  but  it  is 
persistent  and  will  surely  displace  the  asphalt  in  time,  weather 
conditions  being  favorable." 


MUSHROOM  GROWTH   THROUGH 
ASPHALT 

COME  substances  usually  rated  as  solids  are  really  very  vis- 
*^'  cous  fluids.  An  example  is  the  ordinary  sheet  asphalt  of  our 
city  streets,  which  will  Mow  like  molasses  under  the  action  of  a 
feeble  force  if  long  continued.  By  this  property  a  contributor 
to  Machinery  (New  York,  June' explains  the  reputed  growth  of 
a  soft   mushroom  through  an  asphalt  pavement.     He  says: 

"It  is  claimed  that  a  mushroom  will  grow  up  through  the 
asphalt  of  a  city  street,  and  that  such  cases  have  been  noticed.  It 
is  almost  inconceivable  at  first  thought  that  such  a  tender  plant  as 
a  mushroom  could  break  its  way  through  the  tough,  sticky  asphalt 
which   requires  the   sturdiest  blows  of  a  laborer's  pickax  to  dis- 


KESULT    OF   THE    PERSISTENT    ACTION   OF    A    SMALL    FORCE. 

lodge.  The  phenomenon,  however,  like  many  other  strange 
actions  of  natural  forces,  is  capable  of  simple  explanation.  A 
German  publication  recently  illustrated  the  action  of  the  mush- 
room growing  through  tough  asphalt  by  an  experiment  made  with 
lumps  of  cobbler's  wax  and  a  cork,  and  the  accompanying  cut 
shows  the  stages  of  the  experiment.  In  the  first  view  a  glass  jar 
is  shown  containing  a  cork  at  the  bottom,  upon  which  are  piled 
lumps  of  cobbler's  wax  until  the  jar  is  filled.  After  a  period  the 
lumps  of  wax  will  settle  down  and  become  one  solid  mass,  as 
illustrated  in  the  second  view,  the  cork  still  remaining  at  or  near 
the  bottom.  But,  a  still  further  period  of  time  will  show  the  cork 
slowly  lifting  through  the  sticky  tenacious  mass,  owing  to  the 
power  of  displacement,  the  cork  being  much  lighter  than  the  wax. 
This  slow  but  sure  action  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  mighty 
mountain  glacier  which  will  yield  to  the  gentlest  force  operating 
continually  and  in  time  it  will  be  observed  to  follow  the  direction 
of  a  very  slight  pressure.  It  may  take  months  or  years  to  produce 
an  appreciable  etfect.  but   the   effect  will   surely  follow.     In  the 


EFFECT  OF  GRASS  ON  ROOTS  OF  TREES 

^HAT  many  kinds  of  trees,  especially  fruit-trees,  flourish  bet- 
A  ter  when  no  grass  is  allowed  to  grow  over  their  roots,  has 
been  long  known  to  farmers.  In  some  cases  the  effect  of  the 
grass  on  freshly  planted  trees  is  decidedly  injurious,  and  may  be 
almost  fatal.  This  phenomenon  has  been  studied  at  the  Woburn 
Experimental  Fruit  Farm  in  England  since  1894,  and  tho  no  per- 
fectly satisfactory  explanation  of  the  action  has  been  obtained,  it 
seems  reasonably  certain  now  that  bacteria  are  concerned  in  it. 
Spencer  Bickering,  who  writes  on  the  subject  in  Nature  (London, 
June  6),  tells  us  that  experiment  has  shown  that  it  can  not  be  at- 
tributed to  the  abstraction  of  food  or  moisture  from  the  soil  by  the 
grass,  nor  to  the  influence  of  the  grass  on  the  soil  temperature  or 
on  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  soil,  and  the  formation  of  acid  or 
alkali  has  also  been  excluded  from  the  possible  causes.  The 
action  may  be  that  of  a  poison  produced  directly  by  the  grass  or 
indirectly  through  the  agency  of  bacteria;  or,  as  appears  from 
the  latest  experiments,  may  be  due  to  the  killing  by  the  grass  of 
root  bacteria  that  promote  growth  in  someway.     The  writer  says  : 

"The  action  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  grasses  nor  to 
apple-trees,  but  different  grasses  and  different  kinds  of  trees  act 
and  suffer,  respectively,  to  different  extents.  The  differences  in 
the  results,  however,  produced  by  different  soils  are  much  more 
conspicuous,  especially  in  cases  where  trees  are  not  grassed  over 
until  a  few  years  after  they  have  been  planted.  Tho  the  deleteri- 
ous action  of  grass  may  generally  be  noticed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, many  notable  exceptions  have  been  met  with,  and  these  can 
not  be  explained  by  any  of  the  patent  characteristics  of  the  soils 
in  question.  Various  pot  experiments  have  been  made  which  em- 
phasize these  observations." 

In  February  last,  we  are  told,  twenty-six  similar  trees  were 
planted  in  pots  under  various  conditions;  seventeen  were  in  soil 
or  sand  which  had  not  been  heated,  and  nine  of  them  in  soil  which 
had  been  sterilized,  or  partially  sterilized,  by  heating  to  about 
200  C.  and  to  82  C.  respectively  [392°  and  180  F.],  the  water 
lost  in  the  process  being  made  good.  Of  the  seventeen  in  unster- 
ilized  material,  all  started  uniformly  at  the  same  time,  whereas  of 
the  nine  in  sterilized  soil  two  started  about  two  days  later,  six  did 
not  start  until  at  least  fourteen  days  later,  and  one  has  not  started 
yet.     To  quote  further  : 

"The  heating  of  the  earth,  especially  to  the  low  temperature  of 
82  ,  can  not  have  appreciably  affected  its  chemical  composition, 
and.  indeed,  the  starting  of  a  tree  into  growth  is  independent  of 
nourishment  supplied  to  it.  as  is  shown  by  the  behavior  of  trees  in 
sand  ;  the  only  alteration  produced  in  the  soil  by  the  heating  must 
have  been  an  alteration  in  the  living  organisms  present  in  it.  That 
bacteria  are  connected  with  root  action  has,  of  course,  been  es- 
tablished in  certain  special  cases,  but  in  these  the  connection  con- 
sists of  the  bacteria  being  the  means  of  augmenting  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  plant;  the  present  case  is  altogether  different,  for  it 
appears  as  if  the  mere  functioning  of  the  roots  was  dependent  on 
bacterial  action.  Such  a  conclusion  would  be  one  of  far-reaching 
significance.  Of  course,  the  facts  require  much  more  examina- 
tion and  confirmation,  but,  even  in  their  present  state,  they  are 
sufficiently  evident  to  warrant  notification. 

"That  two  out  of  the  nine  tree  in  sterilized  soils  showed  very 
little  retardation  in  activity  is  not  surprizing,  as  there  were  many 
opportunities  for  the  reinoculation  of  the  soil,  the  pots  containing 
the  trees  having  been  exposed  in  the  open  since  February  4,  and 
no  attempt  having  been  made  to  sterilize  the  trees  themselves  be- 
fore planting,  tho  the  roots  were  washed  free  from  soil.  The  two 
exceptional  trees  were  in  earth  which  had  been  heated  to  the 
higher  temperature  ;  they  were  two  out  of  six  planted  under  these 
conditions.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  heating  to  the  lower 
temperature   does  not  destroy   all  soil  bacteria,   indeed,  it  may 
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increase  the  total  bacterial  contents;  it  is  probably,  therefore,  a 
question  of  killing  some  particular  bacteria  which  are  connected 
with  root  activity." 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF   BUILDING 
FOUNDATIONS 

ANEW  method  of  making  foundations,  originally  devised  for 
unstable  soils,  but  now  used  under  all  sorts  of  conditions, 
is  described  in  Engineering  (London,  June  7).  This  plan,  known 
;is  the  "  compressol  "  system,  has  been  in  use  in  and  about  Paris 
for  about  seven  years.  It  consists  in  making  holes  through  the 
soft  soil  down  to  hard  pan  by  means  of  a  tapering  ram,  which 
is  forced  down  like  a  pile-driver, 
and  then  filling  these  holes  with 
stones  and  rubble  in  successive  lay- 
ers, each  of  which  is  firmly  rammed 
down.  The  result,  it  is  said,  is  to 
produce  practically  a  monolithic 
block  of  great  strength.  Says  the 
writer : 

"  By  reason  of  the  violent  ram 
ming  down  of  the  rubble,  the  foun- 
dation-piles are  made  to  adhere  firm- 
ly to  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  and  their 
resistance  to  lateral  stresses  is  ex- 
ceedingly great.  No  ground  is  re- 
moved in  the  boring  of  the  shafts, 
and  the  sides  of  the  latter,  being 
comprest  by  the  operations,  acquire 
great  compactness.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  a  foundation-pile  thus  formed 
and  resting  on  a  compact  stratum 
can  not  sink  in  any  way,  and  will 
carry  heavy  loads  without  collapsing. 

"When  a  compact  stratum,  on 
which  to  rest  the  base  of  the  foun- 
dation-piles, can  not  be  reached  at 
a  reasonable  depth,  these  piles  offer, 
nevertheless,  an  enormous  resistance 
to  vertical  and  lateral  stresses,  owing 
to  their  bearing  at  a  number  of 
points  against  the  sides  of  the  shaft. 
The  piles  .  .  .  take  roughly  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  mushroom - 
stalk,  their  base  widens  out  to  a 
diameter  of  4  feet  to  6  feet  accord- 
ing to  the  density  of  the  soil. 

"The  system  does  away  with  the 
earthwork  of  the  usual  kind,  and 
necessitates  no  shoring  up  of  exca- 
vations, no  pumping  out,  and  no 
ventilation.  In  foundations  where 
wooden  piles  would  be  used,  carry- 
ing a  load  of  25  tons,  one  'com- 
pressol '  pile  would  suffice  where  five  or  six  wooden  ones  would 
have  to  be  driven." 

When  the  operation  is  performed  in  wet  earth,  clay  is  intro- 
duced into  the  hole,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  the  sides  water- 
tight. When  the  ground  is  covered  by  water,  a  light  system  of 
sheet-piling  is  built  around  the  site,  and  the  enclosure  is  filled  in 
with  earth,  which  expels  the  water  so  far  that  a  kind  of  platform 
is  obtained, upon  which  the  machine  may  be  erected.  In  all  cases 
conglomerate  piles  are  obtained  that  have  a  wide  bearing  surface 
upon  the  ground,  the  diameter  being  proportional  to  the  intensity 
of  the  rimming.     To  quote  further  : 

"These  piles  transfer  directly  to  the  ground  the  pressure  which 
the  structure  exerts  upon  them.  The  operations  are  repeated  as 
many  times  as  need  be,  in  order  to  obtain  a  succession  of  strong 
piles.  It  is  possible,  when  working  under  water,  to  dispense  with 
the  ordinary  sheet-piling  structure  by  substituting  for  it  a  cylinder 


of  concrete,  reinforced  or  not.     The  cylinder  is  let  into  the  bed  of 
the  river,  so  as  to  emerge  above  tin;  water-level,  and  the  water  it 
contains  is  removed    by  pumps   placed   upon  a  pontoon.     Tl 
after  the  shaft  has   been  sunk,  it  may  be   filled  in  as  above  de~ 
scribed,  the  concrete  cylinder  being  filled  up  afterward." 


THE        COMI'RliSSOI.    '     FOUNDATION      MACHINE 


SAVING  OF  WASTE  RUBBER  With  the  great  recent  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  India  rubber  the  utilization  of  the  waste  has 
become  of  great  importance.  The  problem  has  been  treated  by 
Walter  E.  Reid,  in  a  paper  read  before  the   Li.  Section  of 

the  Society  of  Chemio»1  Industry  and  reviewed  in  Engineering 
(London,  June  ).  The  world's  rubber  production  of  last  year  Mr. 
Reid  estimates  at  68,000  tons,  15,000  tons  more    than    five   years 

ago.  The  bulk  of  this,  he  saj 
of  fair  quality,  and  if  the  rubber 
were  left  in  that  state  the  quality  of 
waste  rubber  should  also  be  high. 
But  the  manufacturer  adds  many 
ingredients  for  special  purposes,  and 
these  not  only  do  not  improve  the 
durability  of  the  rubber,  but  are 
difficult  to  remove  in  the  recovery- 
processes. 

Last  year  a  promising  process 
was  brought  out  by  A.  Tixier  in 
France,  about  which  Mr.  Reid  was 
able  to  say  something  from  his  own 
observations.  Tixier  observed  that 
vulcanized  rubber  was  soluble  in 
terpinol.  After  digesting  waste  rub- 
ber in  this  liquid  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, he  agitated  the  solution  with 
benzene,  to  remove  impurities.  The 
benzene  was  then  distilled  off,  and 
the  rubber  precipitated  by  alcohol 
or  acetone.     To  quote  further  : 

"The  recovered  rubber  was  very 
viscid,  could  be  mixt  with  minerals 
and  be  vulcanized,  and  resembled 
the  natural  product  more  than  any 
Mr.  Reid  had  seen:  it  was  chemi- 
cally very  inert,  owing  probably  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  resinous 
substances  were  eliminated  in  the 
Tixier  process.  The  ordinary  rub- 
ber substitutes,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  can  not  be  vulcanized,  and 
can  only  be  worked  together  with 
rubber.  The  process  was  worked 
on  a  commercial,  and  apparent- 
ly paying,  scale  in  France  ;  but 
time  alone  could,  of  course,  decide 

whether    this    solution    of  the    problem    would    prove   a   lasting 

success." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES 

An   egg-shell  is  vised  as  an  incandescent  mantle  with  the  acetylene   flame 
by  Emile  Louis  Andre,  who  has  patented  his  idea  in  France  -•  Illumi- 

nating   Engineer    (New    York,),     "lie     uses  bell,     literaily    an    egg- 

shell, as  an  incandescent    mantle  for  acetylene   flames.     '.  .iter 

reak.  he  says,  and  it  gives  a  plea  light       All  tl  •  "hat 

is  needful  is  to  make  a  holi  end  of  the  shell,  and  to  pul  .1  in 

ition   with   the  burner  inside.     The  burner  head  throws  out   I  -nes 

which  impinge  on  the  interior  of  the  egg-shell. " 

"  The   Medical   Societj          A-'..  York, 

June   is),  "in  the  i                                      in  the  formation  of  a  lassical 

Greek    medical    nomenclature,   .   .  .    has  apix^inted   a  hfch 

Prof,  S.Manginasis  chairman,  entrusting  thi  '.ion 

.■■:lar 

is  newly  ■                                     lical  lite-  a  (ireece  and 

in  foreign  lands.      Or.  Achilles  Rose  --.cd 
a  member  of  this  committee." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


BUSINESS  MEN  AND  MISSIONS 

THE  American  laymen's  movement  of  systematized,  business- 
like supervision  of  missions  is  said  to  be  the  first  movement 
within  at  least  the  last  two  hundred  years  in  which  men  of  the 
whole  English  speaking  world  have  joined  together  for  a  Christian 
purpose.  Mr.  William  J.  Schieffelin  and  Mr.  J.Campbell  White, 
two  of  the  deputies  from  America,  have  returned  from  the  confer- 
ences recently  held  in  England,  and  report  that  at  the  last  meeting 
held  in  London,  which  was  attended  by  more  than  a  thousand 
men,  it  was  decided  by  vote  to  organize  a  committee  of  one  hun- 
dred laymen  to  carry  on  the  missionary  movement  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  it  was  announced  shortly  afterward  that  enough 
money  had  already  been  raised  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  permanent 
secretary  for  this  committee.  The  American  committee  of  lay- 
men were  invited  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  explain  the  new  sys- 
tem of  cooperation  which  is  bringing  working  Christians  together 
in  America.  M actings  were  held  in  various  cities  of  England  and 
in  Edinburgh.  As  described  by  the  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  : 

"At  the  conferences  and  public  meetings  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Marling 
is  ordinarily  the  first  among  the  delegates  to  talk  about  missions 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  business  man,  and  to  show  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  present  system  of  divided  councils  and  lack  of 
organization.  Mr.  William  Jay  Schieffelin  usually  follows  him, 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  lay  move- 
ment in  America,  which  has  received  the  support  of  all  the  Prot- 
«stant  organizations.  Mr.  J.  Campbell  White  is  the  statistician, 
who  has  the  facts  of  mission  work  at  his  lingers'  ends  and  makes 
a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  necessity  for  united  action  if 
the  results  are  to  be  immeasurably  enlarged.  Mr.  Silas  McBee, 
editor  of  The  Churchman  and  chairman  of  the  delegation,  invari- 
ably sums  up  the  case  in  an  incisive  and  earnest  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  reads  an  eloquent  letter  from  Secretary  Root 
in  support  of  the  movement.  In  the  London  conferences  and 
meetings  the  Canadian  delegates,  Professor  Hoyles,  of  Toronto, 
and  Mr.  Woods,  have  also  taken  an  active  part.  These  American 
and  Canadian  laymen,  speaking  with  business-like  directness  and 
broad-minded  tolerance,  have  shown  how  much  can  be  accom- 
plished by  laymen  in  supervising  mission  work  with  practical  in- 
telligence and  in  increasing  the  interest  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions in  it." 

Captain  Mahan,  a  member  of  the  American  committee,  unable 
to  be  present,  wrote  a  letter  asserting  "that  hvthe  activities  of  the 
mission-fieid.  where  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  alien  condi- 
tions, Christians  will  ultimately  find  the  solution  of  the  worst  of 
their  home  problems — namely,  their  corporate  separateness  from 
one  another  — and  be  brought  together  in  the  single  supreme  pur- 
pose of  common,  concerted  action."  This  purpose  of  the  move- 
ment is  further  elaborated  in  these  words  : 

"The  contributions  to  mission  work  abroad,  outside  the  Roman- 
Catholic  communion,  amount  to  $21,800,000,  of  which  85  per  cent 
isdrawnfrom  England,  America,  and  Canada.  This  maybe  an 
insignificant  sum  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  field, 
but  it  is  an  investment  sufficiently  large  to  require  prudent  super- 
vision by  business  men.  If  laymen  can  have  the  guaranty  of  en- 
ergetic, experienced  men  that  the  money  is  not  wasted,  that  mis- 
sionaries are  not  idlers  supported  in  luxury,  and  that  the  work  is 
efficiently  managed,  there  will  be  an  immediate  increase  of  the  re- 
ceipts. That  is  the  practical  method  in  which  the  American  lay- 
men have  presented  the  case,  and  they  have  explained  how  easy  it 
has  been  to  obtain  thirty-eight  volunteers  as  experts  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  foreign-mission  work,  especially  in  the  Far  East,  at 
their  own  expense,  and  how  important  it  is  to  issue  a  call  for  the 
services  of  another  hundred.  So  long  as  the  work  is  conducted 
by  missionary  societies  on  denominational  lines,  there  will  be  well- 
grounded  suspicions  that  a  large  share  of  the  capital  invested  is 
expended  in  emphasizing  differences  of  theological  views  and 
ecclesiastical  organization.     The  laymen's  movement  begins  with 


concerted  action  on  common  lines,  and  must  end  with  concentra- 
tion of  effort,  the  introduction  of  systematic  organization,  and  the 
prevention  of  unnecessary  waste." 

The  American  investigators,  it  is  asserted,  will  visit  this  year 
Japan,  China,  Korea,  India,  the  Philippines,  Africa,  Arabia,  and 
Turkey,  traveling  in  groups  and  studying  in  detail  the  mission- 
ary work  now  in  progress  throughout  the  non-Christian  world. 
Further : 

"  Their  reports  will  be  published  early  next  year,  and  can  not 
fail  to  be  helpful  in  interesting  laymen  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions in  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  It  is  a  preliminary  cam- 
paign of  education  conducted  by  business  men  at  their  own 
expense,  and  when  it  is  closed  it  may  be  possible  to  devise  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  operations  for  future  work.  It  does  not 
involve  the  creation  of  a  new  missionary  board,  nor  any  interfer- 
ence with  administrative  organizations  already  in  existence.  It 
implies  sympathetic  cooperation  among  all  Protestant  com- 
munions for  a  common  end,  and  denotes  a  close  approach  to 
church  unity." 


RELIGIOUS  CONDITIONS  IN   THE 
PHILIPPINES 

THE  religious  situation  in  the  Philippines,  from  the  Catholic 
viewpoint,  has  been  pictured  for  American  readers  by  Arch- 
bishop Harty,  now  in  this  country  on  a  visit.  The  Most  Rev.  J. 
J  Harty  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Manila  three  years  ago, 
and  during  his  incumbency  he  has  administered  300,000  confirma- 
tions in  his  diocese.  This  large  number,  it  is  explained  in  The 
Catholic  Mirror  (Baltimore),  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  con- 
firmations had  not  been  administered  in  the  country  districts  for 
many  years  prior  to  his  arrival.  By  means  of  the  ecclesiastical 
census  instituted  by  the  old  Spanish  missionaries  it  is  ascertained 
that  there  are  now  7,000,000  Christians  in  the  archipelago.  Some 
other  facts  concerning  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippines  are 
given  in  The  Mirror  as  follows: 

"The  idea  that  the  church  in  the  Philippines  is  rich  is  pure 
fiction.  The  church  had  been  rich  in  lands,  and  these  lands  were 
productive  and  gave  results,  but  for  ten  years  no  revenue  has  been 
received  from  any  of  them,  and  the  result  is  poverty  on  the  part  of 
the  church.  Under  the  old  regime  the  Spanish  Government  paid 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  This,  of  course,  has  been  with- 
drawn, and  the  clergy  are  dependent  on  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  people.  The  people  had  not  been  accustomed  to  sup- 
port the  clergy  directly  ;  they  supported  them  indirectly  through 
the  taxation  system.  The  direct  contributions  are  now  a  hard- 
ship to  them,  the  support  which  they  give  to  the  church  is  very 
meager,  and  the  priests  are  in  extreme  poverty. 

"There  are  400  priests  in  the  diocese  of  Manila;  120  priests  in 
the  diocese  of  Jaro  ;  1 10  in  the  diocese  of  Vigan  ;  250  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Cebu,  and  160  in  the  diocese  of  Nueva  Caceres.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  14,000,000  Catholics,  with  14  archbishops, 
90  bishops,  and  15,000  priests.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  we  have 
7,000,000  Catholics,  just  50  per  cent,  of  those  in  America,  and  we 
have  1  archbishop,  5  bishops,  and  1,040  priests.  The  striking 
contrast  in  these  figures  shows  without  comment  how  much  re- 
mains to  be  clone." 

Of  the  seminary  which  the  Archbishop  established  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  Filipinos  for  the  ministry  we  read  these  statements: 

"  A  twelve-year  course  is  arranged,  under  the  nine  Jesuit  fathers 
who  form  the  faculty.  Methods  of  agriculture— the  best  ways  <  f 
treating  the  soil,  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  value  of  seeds,  and 
kindred  subjects  — form  a  special  department  of  instruction,  added 
to  the  classical  course  and  the  courses  in  physics,  philosophy, 
theology,  and  Scripture  which  we  offer. 

"There  are  206  students  in  the  seminary.  I  find  vocations 
abundant,  and  if  I  had  the  means  I  could  have  1,000  young  men 
studying  for  the  priesthood.     Hut  we  can  support  only  a  limited 
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number.  At  the  present  time  30  of  these  young  men  are  able  to 
pay  their  own  expenses.  The  balance  are  wards  of  the  church, 
because  their  families  have  become  impoverished.  J  have  selected 
them  with  reference  to  their  families,  to  their  physical  equipment, 
to  their  mental  capacity,  and,  lastly,  a  consideration  which  is 
most  important  of  all,  with  reference  to  their  inclination  to  the 
priesthood." 

A  high  tribute  is  paid  the  Filipino  for  his  simplicity,  his  devo- 
tion, his  eagerness  for  advancement ;  nor  is  he  lacking  in  virtue, 
as  we  read  herewith  : 

"The  people  are  as  good  as  they  are  bright  and  clever.     The 
women  are  remarkably  pure.     The  men,  young  and  old,  possess 
remarkable  self-control.     Only  those  who  have  lived  in  the  East 
can   realize   what    this   means.     Such  of  the 
church  edifices  as  we  have  priests  for  can  not 
hold  the  people   who  wish  to  attend   divine 
service.     This  is  why  we  need  outside  clergy 
and  must  continue  to  need  them  until  the  native 
clergy  whom  we  are  preparing  are  ready." 

A  Protestant  view  of  the  Filipinos, 
printed  in  The  Presbyterian  Banner  (Pitts- 
burg, June  13),  sees  the  native  in  another 
light.  Charges  of  immorality  are  brought 
against  the  leading  citizens  and  also  against 
the  Filipino  friars.  As  a  means  of  correcting 
these  evils,  the  writer,  Rev.  Howard  A.  John- 
ston, D.D.,  pleads  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association: 

"  If  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
is  needed  anywhere  on  earth,  it  is  needed  es- 
pecially in  the  city  of  Manila  and  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  provinces,  such  as  Iloilo 
and  Cebu.  The  gymnasium,  the  bowling, 
the  games,  the  library,  available  every  night 
in  the  week,  afford  attractions  such  as  the 
usual  church  plant  does  not  furnish.  The 
Association  is  the  arm  of  the  United  Protes- 
tant Church  doing  this  greatly  needed  work 
wherever  it  has  been  able  to  go.  The  work 
of  the  International  Committee  has  been  un- 
dertaken in  cities  in  Asia  only  in  answer  to 
the  urgent  pleas  of  the  missionaries  on  the 
ground,  who  are  not  able  to  carry  on  that 
special  form  of  Christian  service.  .  .  .  Oh, 
that  our  American  men  of  wealth  might  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  tragedy  which  is  being  daily 
enacted  in  this  metropolis  of  our  American 
possessions !  Whatever  opinion  one  may 
have  as  to  the  desirability  of  our  maintaining 
this  occupation,  so  far  as  our  own  conven- 
ience is  concerned,  no  fair-minded  man  can 
fail  tosee  that  a  blessing  is  brought  thereby 
to  these  people.  And  our  American  young 
men  are  the  main  factors  in  the  work.  But 
hundreds  of  them  are  yielding  to  the  terrible 
temptations  which  entice  them.  An  ade- 
quately equipped  Association  building,  with 
bachelor  dormitories  for  several  hundred  young  men,  such  as  the 
best  buildings  in  New  York  City  furnish,  would  be  the  means  ot 
saving  many  here,  as  they  are  at  home." 

The  writer  adds  a  general  mention  of  the  Protestant  forces  to 
be  found  in  these  islands  : 

"These  are  the  Baptist.  Christian  (Disciple),  Congregational, 
Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  United  Brethren.  Thesi 
fcrmed  in  the  year  1900  the  Evangelical  Union,  assigning  definite 
territories  as  fields  of  operation  tor  the  various  denominations,  so 
that  there  is  very  little  overlapping  of  fields  of  labor.  This  mani- 
festly is  as  it  should  be  everywhere.  There  is  a  very  sympathetic 
relation  between  the  missionary  bodies,  and  phases  of  cooperation 
in  union  service  are  developed  among  them.  The  total  Protestant 
membership  in  the  islands  is  something  over  tit  teen  thousand 
souls,  not  yet  ready  to  be  received  into  full  membership." 


C "urtvsy  of  '* The  Independent,"  Wen  York. 

ARCHBISHOP    HARTY, 

Of  tlu'  diocese  of  Manila,  who  tells  us  there 
are  half  as  many  Catholics  in  the  Philippines 
aa  m  the  United  States. 


CREDIBLE  SUPERNATURALISM 

SUCH  apparently  supernatural  occurrences  as  "speaking  with 
tongues."  trances,  and  healing  of  diseases  have  been  widely 
reported  in  connection  with  religious  revivals  in  India  and  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Some  account  of  those  occurring  in  our 
own  country  was  given  in  our  issue  of  March  9.  The  reality  ot 
these  manifestations,  says  a  writer  in  '/Vie  Watchman  (Boston  . 
"has  been  very  fully  attested  by  persons  who  would  be  readily 
believed  regarding  other  matters."  Besides  this,  with  only  a  few 
exceptions,  he  continues,  "  those  in  whom  these  manifestations 
have  appeared  have  given  evidence  of  sincerity.  They  are  hum- 
ble, earnest,  and  devout  Christians,  and  have  shown  no  excep 
tional  tendency  to  aberration,  religious  or 
otherwise  ;  and  they  have  testified  that  they 
have  acted  and  spoken  only  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  On  the  general 
question  of  the  credibility  of  supernaturalism 
the  wriler  continues : 

"'  For  the  last  forty  years  there  has  been 
a  growing  tendency,  not  only  among  critic>. 
but  among  Bible  expositors  generally,  to 
eliminate  the  supernatural  from  the  Bible  as 
far  as  possible.  It  has  been  considered  to  be 
a  gain  when  any  event  of  Bible  history  could 
be  accounted  for  on  natural  grounds  rather 
than  classed  as  a  miracle.  Insensibly  this 
tendency  has  encroached  on  the  life  and 
deeds  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  among  those 
hold  themselves  strictly  evangelical  We 
have  never  felt  the  necessity  or  even  the  de- 
sirability of  this  tendency.  If  there  is  noth- 
ing supernatural  in  the  person  and  life  of 
Jesus,  then  of  course  there  is  no  miracle  in 
connection  with  him.  But  if  the  supernatural 
is  admitted  in  anything,  as.  for  example,  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  there  is  no  reason  in 
trying  to  eliminate  it  from  any  other  events 
of  Christ's  life.     'From  one  know  all.' 

"  Now  those  who  deny  the  miracles  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  and  who  say  that  the  speak- 
ing with  tongues  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and 
in  the  church  at  Corinth  was  an  illusion  in  the 
minds  of  Paul  and  the  early  Christians,  have 
these  present-day  occurrences  to  explain.  A- 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  they  can  not 
be  denied.  What  will  those  who  deny  the  su- 
pernatural in  Christianity  say  of  them?  The 
healings  and  trances  may  possibly  be  explained 
on  natural  grounds,  but  how  will  they  account 
for  those  who  speak  so  as  to  be  understood  in 
languages  which  they  have  never  learned,  and 
which  they  can  not  speak  except  when,  as  they 
assert,  they  are  moved  by  the  Holy  Spit 

Even  if  the  speaking  with  tongues  be  ac- 
cepted as  genuine,  the  writer  goes  on  to  s.i\  . 
"  it  should  be  remembered  that  this    - 
the  least  important  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit."     Further: 


"  In  the  church  at  Corinth  there  was  a  tendency  to  exalt  it  un- 
duly, and  Paul  writes  that  while  he  spake  with  tongues  more  than 
all  the  members  of  the  church,  he  would   rather  speak   five  words 
with  his  understanding  than  ten  thousand  words  in  atongiei  1  C 
xiv.  iS  .      The  same  tendency  to  exalt  the  -         :ing  in  toru 
mere  wonder  is  observable  now.     Whether  in  Corinth  or  in  Los 
Angeles,  this  is  hurtful  to  higher  spiritual  experiences.     Without 
question  Paul  was  in  the  right  attitude  when  he  charged  the  Corin- 
thian Christians  not  to  forbid  speaking  with  tongues,  which  1-  tor 
.1  sign  to  unbelievers,  but  ;<        -       earnestly  to  prophesy  whic 
for  die  edification  of  Christians.     It  is  unscriptural  to  mak< 
important  gift  of  the  Spirit  the  most  prominent  feature  in  CI 
tian  services.     According  to  Paul,  the  speaking  with  tor. 
not  a  gift  to  be  sought,  but  the  gin  of  telling  the  G 
that  thev  may  be  saved,  is  to  be  earnestly  desired." 
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LETTERS   AND   ART 


A  PUBLIC-SCHOOL   EVIL 

DISCONTENT  with  the  public-school  system  has  crystallized 
into  a  war-cry  for  "neighborhood  schools."  This  war-cry 
is  raised  by  the  friends  and  not  the  enemies  of  the  public  school, 
who  believe  that  "  concentration  "  has  reached  a  limit  in  schools 
as  well  as  in  other  departments  of  civic  activity.  Boston  has  had 
the  subject  brought  to  its  attention  by  observing  that  over  30,000 
of  its  children— something  more  than  one-third  of  its  school  pop- 
ulation—are receiving  their  education  in  private  schools.  Various 
causes  for  this  state  of  things  are  adduced,  among  them  being  the 
obvious  ones  of  religious  affiliation  and  the  desire  for  exclusive- 
n6ss.  Boston,  however,  is  noted  for  her  pride  in  her  public-school 
system  ;  yet  its  inherent  defects  have  contributed  not  only  to 
the  growth  of  private  schools,  we  are  informed  by  the  Boston 
Transcript  (June  13),  but  to  the  exodus  of  people  to  the  suburbs, 
where  the  school  problem  is  more  easily  solved.  What  applies  to 
Boston  may  very  probably  be  true  of  most  large  centers  of  popu- 
lation.    Says  the  writer  in  The  Transcript: 

"There  is  among  parents  a  growing  dread  of  the  big  public 
school,  where  little  children  are  herded  together  by  the  hundreds. 
Nor  is  this  merely  of  the  mama's-darling  kind.  It  obtains 
among  sensible  people,  who  desire  the  best  possible  in  the  way  of 
•education  for  their  children.  They  do  not  want  them  to  be  molly- 
coddled or  to  grow  up  to  be  little  snobs.  But  they  are  positively 
afraid  of  the  big  school  for  little  children.  They  are  afraid  of  it 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally." 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  fear  of  the  public  schools  are  thus 
stated : 

"For  the  last  twenty-five  years  we  have  been  building  them 
bigger  and  bigger.  Long  ago  and  less  a  school-building  that 
would  accommodate  five  hundred  pupils  was  a  wonder.  Now  it 
is  an  insignificant  affair.  We  aim  at  crowding  two  and  three 
thousand  little  tots  together  into  the  same  building,  which  is,  in 
consequence,  just  so  much  farther  from  their  homes,  besides  in- 
creasing all  the  other  difficulties,  as  the  square  of  the  added 
numbers 

"The  big  school  is  the  very  breeding-place  cf  machine  methods 
and  red  tape.  It  can  handle  its  numbers  in  no  other  way  than  by 
fixt  rules  that  are  fatal  to  high  educational  ideals. 

"  Suppose  that  we  were  to  try  the  same  thing  in  higher  institu- 
tions, how  would  it  work  ? 

"The  mere  physical  effects  of  the  conglomeration  are  serious. 

"'Man  is  gregarious.'  Possibly;  but  he  is  not  a  gregarious 
beast.  Too  much  actual  physical  contact  is  not  good  for  him. 
Children,  like  trees,  need  plenty  of  air  about  their  roots.  Life  six 
hours  a  day  and  five  days  a  week  in  a  building  inhabited  by  sev- 
eral thousand  other  children  and  occupying  a  bare  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  ground  is  opposed  to  good  hygiene." 

Morally  as  well  as  physically,  the  writer  points  out.  the  system 
has  its  drawbacks.  But  granting  that  these  problems  could  be 
solved,  there  still  remains,  it  is  further  asserted,  "the  tremendous 
difficulty  of  giving  any  kind  of  elasticity  to  a  system  so  heavily 
handicapped  by  unfortunate  conditions.  The  tyranny  of  the  rule 
of  the  majority  seldom  takes  on  a  form  more  aggravating  than  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  work  of  a  schoolroom  to  the  prevailing  type 
of  the  scholars  present."  The  huge  public  school  with  its  elabo- 
rate machinery  modeled  on  the  city-hall  pattern  "is  not  a  credit 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  community."  says  this  writer.  "  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  private  schools  marks  a  revolt  against  — not  the 
public-school  idea— but  the  kind  of  public  school  that  we  are  fur- 
nishing." The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  example  set  by  other 
public  utilities— "an  administrative  center  with  outlying  sub- 
stations." This  movement,  when  it  reaches  the  schools,  will  voice 
itself  in  the  demand  for  "neighborhood  schools."  which,  this  wri- 
ter thinks,  would  stem  the  growing  tide  of  discontent.     He  adds  : 


"  Small  neighborhood  districts  possess  greater  homogeneity  of 
population,  and  that  is  a  great  gain  from  the  teaching  as  wel 
froi  )  the  social  standpoint.  Municipalities  an-  prone  to  an  insane 
fondness  for  huge  buildings.  It  gratifies  the  pride  of  the  citizen 
to  look  up  at  masses  of  masonry  and  say. 'This  is  what  we  do  for 
education."  " 


MISREPRESENTING  JAPAN 

FM<OM  Japan  come  further  protests  against  misrepresentation 
in  Western  fiction.  Mr.  John  Luther  Long  is  another  con- 
spicuous example,  says  a  writer  in  The  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle 
(Kobe,  May  30,1,  "of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  possible  to  achieve 
in  America  and  Europe  a 
reputation  for  precise  in- 
formation about  the  Jap- 
anese character,  without 
knowing  a  thing  about 
the  subject,  provided  only 
a  writer  lays  on  the  su- 
perlatives with  a  broad 
palette-knife,  and  does 
not  concern  himself  with 
the  details  of  careful 
brushwork."  In  our  is- 
sue of  April  20  we  quoted 
a  charge  to  much  the 
same  effect  from  The 
Japan  Weekly  Mail  (Yo- 
kohama) concerning  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn.  Without 
attempting  to  assert  that 
Mr.  Long  has  never  vis- 
ited Japan,  the  Chronicle 
thinks  it  "quite  safe  to 
say "  that  his  residence 
can  not  have  been  long 
enough  to  justify  the 
words  of  one  critic  con- 

JOHN    I.L'THF.K     LONG, 

cerning  him,  "that  since  Whose      "interpretations      of      Japanese 

Hearn's    death    there  re-  thought "  are  termed  "  the  veriest  nonset 

,                             .        ,,  by  a  writer  in  a  Japanese  paper, 
mains  but  one  man  in  all 

the  world  who  is  competent  to  write  about  Japan."     The  writer 

adds : 

"  The  utter  worthlessness  of  this  praise,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
really  know  something  of  Japan,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  well- 
known  authorities,  who  can  not  be  accused  of  racial  prejudice  ad- 
verse to  the  Japanese,  deny  to  Lafcadio  Hearn  that  remarkable 
insight  of  the  Japanese  character  which  has  been  bestowed  by  in- 
discreet commentators  upon  his  rhapsodies.  Hence,  if,  since 
Hearn  is  dead,  there  is  but  one  living  interpreter,  and  that  one  is 
Mr.  Long,  it  is  very  doubtful  praise,  to  say  the  lea- 

Mr.  Long's  book.  "  Madame  Butterfly,"  has  a  value,  this  w 
thinks,  only  as  it  presents  a  moral  problem  involving  Eastern  and 
Western  standards.     We  read: 

"  In  writing  of  the  Japanese  people  in  that  book,  the  author  dis- 
plays his  crass  ignorance  by  dressing  his  heiress,  whom  he  would 
have  his  readers  believe  to  be  morally  pure,  as  a  woman  of  the 
'unfortunate"  class,  who  advertise  their  calling  by  their  habit. 
This  book  received  kindly  treatment  from  some  reviewers  in  the 
East,  because  of  their  approval  of  the  way  in  which  the  author 
held  up  to  deserved  contempt  the  brutal,  selfish  hero. 
Tiiikerton.  who,  meiel;  ratify    his   animal   passion,  led    the 

Japanese  heroine  to  believe  she  w.i-*  something  more  to  him  than 
a  plaything:  and  because  of  the  manly  scorn  of  the  letter  part  of 
the  foreign  community  as  voic  the  American  Consul  in  his 
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-  Pinkertou,  and  all  such  as  he  ! '  The  condemnation  of  the 
almost  equal  brutality  of  Mrs.  Pinkerton,  who  had  the  impossible 
audacity  to  try  to  get  the  Japanese  mother  of  her  husband's  child 
to  accompany  her  to  America  to  be  the  baby's  nurse,  won  appro- 
bation ;  but  that  the  book  was  seriously  intended  as  a  study  of 
Japanese  character,  never  for  one  moment  entered  the  brain  of  an 
Eastern  reader.  In 'The  Way  [Darling?]  of  the  Gods,'  Long's 
last  'study  of  Japanese  character,'  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  as 
ignorant  as  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  do." 

What  in  the  West  is  called  Mr.  Long's  "interpretation  of  Jap- 
anese thought"  this  Japanese  paper  terms  "the  veriest  nonsense," 
and  adds  this  unflattering  estimate  of  Western  gullibility: 

"Yet,  it  seems  to  be  just  the  sort  of  mental  pabulum  that  the 
students  of  Japanese  thought  in  the  West  demanu.  Their  error 
may  be  pointed  out  to  them,  but  the  reply  will  always  be:  'We 
may  be  wrong,  from  your  point  of  view,  still  that  is  the  way  we 
wish  to  think  of  the  Japanese.'  It  has  been  truly  said,  and  said 
very  often,  that  Japan  suffers  more  at  the  hands  of  her  would-be 
friends  than  from  her  avowed  enemies." 


FAMOUS   FRIENDS  OF   ELLEN   TERRY 

TWO  at  least  of  the  pictures  painted  by  the  famous  English 
artist,  George  Frederick  Watts,  represent  the  face  of  Ellen 
Terry.  They  are  the  well-known  picture  of  the  young  Sir  Gala- 
had, and  a  less-known  picture  named  "The  Sisters."  Authority 
for  the  first  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  "  Life  of  Ellen 
Terry  "  by  Christopher  St.  John,  while  Miss  Terry  herself  declares 
the  second  fact  in  her  reminiscences  published  in  McClure's  Mag- 


GEORGE    FREDERICK  WATTS, 

Who  in  middle  age  became  the  husband  of  Ellen  Terry. 

azine  (Julyj.  Her  marriage  to  Mr.  Watts  occurred,  she  says, 
in  [864,  when  she  was  "not  quite  sixteen"  and  he  forty-seven. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  July  M<  <  'lure's  it  has  been  announced 
that  t'nt  reminiscences  will  be  discontinued  because  much  of  the 
matter  had  previously  been  printed  in  The  New  Review  (London, 
1891).  The  story  of  the  marriage  is,  however,  now  told  for  the 
first  time.     Her  life  with  Mr.  Watts  is  described  in  these  words: 

"  I  was  happy,  because  my  face  was  the  type  which  the  great 
artist  who  married  me  loved  to  paint.     I  remember  sitting  to  him 


in  shining  armor  for  hours  and  hours  and  never  realizing  that  it 
was  heavy  until  I  fainted  ! 

"  Little  Holland  House,  where  Mr. Watts  lived,  seemed  to  me  a 
paradise,  where  only  beautiful  things  were  allowed  to  come.  All 
the  women  were  graceful,  and  all  the  men  were  gifted.  The  trio* 
of  sisters — Mrs.  Prinsep  (mother  of  the  painter),  Lady  Somers, 
and  Mrs.  Cameron,  who  was  the  pioneer  in  artistic  photography 
as  we  know  it  to-day— were  known  as  Beauty,  Dash,  and  Talent. 
There  were  two  more  beautiful  sisters,  Mrs.  Jackson  and  Mrs. 
Dalrymple.  There  were  Gladstone  and  Disraeli.  There  was 
Browning.  At  Freshwater,  where  I  went  soon  after  my  marriage, 
I  first  met  Tennyson." 

With  an  apologetic  air,  as  fearing  to  seem  an  "  impostor "  in 
writing  down  such  great  names,  Miss  Terry  adds:  "Such  names 
are   bound   to  raise  high 


anticipations,  and  my  rec- 
ollections of  the  men  to 
whom  some  of  the  names 
belong  are  so  very  hum- 
ble ! "  That  she  was, 
nevertheless,  a  shrewd 
observer  is  to  be  seen  in 
what  she  adds : 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed 
to  me  like  a  supprest  vol- 
cano. His  face  was  pale 
— calm,  but  the  calm  was 
the  calm  of  the  gray  crust 
of  Etna.  To  look  into 
the  piercing  dark  eyes 
was  like  having  a  glimpse 
into  the  red-hot  crater  be- 
neath. Years  later,  when 
I  met  him  again  at  the 
Lyceum  and  became  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  him, 
this  impression  of  a  vol- 
cano at  rest  again  struck 
me.  Of  Disraeli  I  car- 
ried away  even  a  scantier 
impression.  I  remember 
that  he  wore  a  blue  tie, 
a  brighter  blue  tie  than 
most  men  would  dare  to 
wear,  and  his  straggling 
curls  shook  as  he  walked. 
He  looked  the  great  Jew 
before  everything.  But 
'there  is  the  noble  Jew,' 
as  George  Meredith  writes  somewhere,  'as  well  as  the  bestial 
Gentile.'  When  I  first  saw  Henry  Irving  drest  as  Shylock,  my 
thoughts  flew  back  to  the  garden-party  at  Little  Holland  House, 
and  Disraeli.  I  know  I  must  have  admired  him  greatly,  for  the 
only  other  time  I  ever  saw  him  he  was  walking  in  Piccadilly,  and 
I  crossed  the  road  just  to  get  a  good  look  at  him.  I  even  went 
the  length  of  bumping  into  him  on  purpose.  He  took  off  his  hat, 
muttered,  'I  beg  your  pardon,'  and  passed  on,  not  recognizing 
me,  of  course  ;  but  I  had  had  my  look  into  his  eyes.  They  were 
very  quiet  eyes  and  didn't  open  wide. 

"  I  love  Disraeli's  novels— like  his  tie,  brighter  in  color  than  any 
one  else's.  It  was  'Venetia  '  which  first  made  me  see  the  real 
Lord  Byron,  the  real  Lady  Byron,  too.  In  'Tancred  '  I  recall  a 
description  of  a  family  of  strolling  players  which  seems  to  me 
more  like  the  real  thing  than  anything  else  of  the  kind  in  fiction. 
It  is  strange  that  Dizzy's  novels  should  be  neglected.  Can  any 
one  with  a  pictorial  sense  fail  to  be  delighted  by  their  pageantry? 
Disraeli  was  a  heaven-born  artist,  who,  like  so  many  of  his  race, 
on  the  stage,  in  music,  and  elsewhere,  seems  to  have  had  an  unerr- 
ing instinct  for  the  things  which  the  Gentile  only  acquires  by  labor 
and  training.  The  world  he  shows  us  in  his  novels  is  big  and 
swelling,  but  only  to  a  hasty  judgment  is  it  hollow 

"  In  the  evenings  I  went  walking  with  Tennyson  over  the  fields, 
and  he  would  point  out  tome  the  differences  in  the  flight  of  differ 
ent  birds,  and  tell  me  to  watch  their  solid  phalanxes  turning  against 
the  sunset— the  compact  wedge  suddenly  narrowing  sharply  into 
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SIR  GALAHAD. 

From  the  painting  by  George  Frederick  Watts. 
Another  picture  for  which  Miss  Terry  was 
the  model. 
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a  thin  line.  He  taught  me 
to  recognize  the  barks  of 
trees  and  to  call  wild  flow- 
ers by  their  names.  He 
picked  me  the  first  bit  of 
pimpernel  I  ever  noticed. 
Always  I  was  quite  at  ease 
with  him.  He  was  so 
wonderfully  simple. 

"  A  hat  that  I  wore 
at  Freshwater  suddenly 
comes  to  my  remembrance. 
It  was  a  brown  straw 
mushroom  with  a  dull  red 
feather  round  it.  It  was 
tied  under  my  chin,  and  I 
still  had  my  hair  down. 

"It  was  easy  enough  to 
me  to  believe  that  Tenny- 
son was  a  poet.  He  showed 
it  in  everything,  altho  he 
was  entirely  free  from  any 
assumption  of  the  poetical 
r61e.  That  Browning,  with 
his  carefully  brushed  hat, 
smart  coat,  and  free  soci- 
ety manners,  was  a  poet, 
always  seemed  to  me  far 
more  incomprehensible 
than  his  poetry,  which  I 
think  most  people  would 
have  taken  straightfor- 
wardly and  read  with  a  fair 
amount  of  ease  if  certain 
enthusiasts  had  not  found- 
ed societies  for  making 
his  crooked  places  plain 
and  (tome)  his  plain  places 
very  crooked.  These  so- 
cieties have  terrorized  the 
ordinary  reader  into  leav- 
ing Browning  alone.  The 
same  thing  has  been  tried 
with  Shakespeare,  but  for- 
tunately the  experiment  in  this  case  has  proved  less  successful. 
Coroners'  inquests  by  learned  societies  can't  make  Shakespeare 
a  dead  man." 

Returning  to  the  period  of  her  married  life  with  Watts,  Miss 
Terry  confesses  that  during  that  time  she  "  never  had  one  single 
pang  of  regret  for  the  theater."  Her  new  life  she  worshiped 
"  because  of  its  beauty."  Its  brief  duration  has  had  many  explana- 
tions, all  doubtless  apocryphal,  as  such  stories  go.  The  future 
biographer  is  given  a  wise  hint  in  these  words  : 

"'The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,'  they  will  probably  say 
after  my  death,  and  1  forestall  them  by  saying  that  it  in  many 
ways  was  very  happy  indeed.  What  bitterness  there  was  effaced 
itself  in  a  very  remarkable  way. 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Watts  but  once  face  to  face  after  the  separation. 
We  met  in  the  street  at  Brighton,  and  he  told  me  that  I  had  grown  ! 
I  was  never  to  speak  to  him  again.  But  years  later,  after  I  had 
appeared  at  the  Lyceum  and  had  made  some  success  in  the  world, 
I  was  in  the  garden  of  a  house  which  adjoined  Mi.  Watts's  new 
Little  Holland  House,  and  he,  in  his  garden,  saw  me  through  the 
hedge.  It  was  then  that  I  received  from  him  the  first  letter  that  1 
had  had  for  years.  In  this  letter  he  told  me  that  he  had  watched 
my  success  with  eager  interest,  and  asked  me  to  shake  hands  with 
him  in  spirit.  'What  success  I  may  have."  he  wrote,  'will  be  very 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  if  you  can  not  do  what  I  have  long 
been  hesitating  to  ask.  If  you  can  not,  keep  silence.  If  you  can. 
one  word  "  Yes,"  will  be  enough.' 

"  I  answered  simply.    Yes.' 

"After  that  he  wrote  to  me  again,  and  for  two  or  three  years 
we  corresponded,  but  I  never  came  into  personal  contact  with 
him. 

"  As  the  past  is  now  to  me  like  a  story  in  a  book  that  I  once 
read,  I  can  speak  of  it  easily.     But  if  by  doing  so  I  thought  that  I 
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"THE  SISTERS." 

From  the  painting  by  George  Frederick  Watts. 

Representing  Kate  and  Ellen  Terry  at  the  time  the  latter  was  the  wife  of  the  great  English 

painter. 


might  give  pain  or  em- 
barrassment to  any  one 
else,  I  should  be  silent 
about  this  long-forgotten 
time.  After  careful  con- 
sideration it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  it  can  be  either 
indiscreet  or  injurious  to 
let  it  be  known  that  the 
great  artist  honored  and 
appreciated  my  efforts  and 
strife  in  my  art;  that  this 
great  man  could  not  rid 
himself  of  the  pain  of  feel- 
ing that  he  'had  spoiled 
my  life'  (a  chivalrous  as- 
sumption of  blame  for 
what  was,  I  think,  a  nat- 
ural, almost  inevitable, 
catastrophe  .  and  that  long 
after  all  personal  relation 
had  been  broken  off,  he 
wrote  to  me  gently,  kindly 
— as  sympathetically  ignor- 
ing the  strangeness  of  the 
position,  as  if,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  '  we  stood 
face  to  face  on  the  brink 
of  a  universal  grave.' 

"  When  this  tender  kind- 
ness was  established  be- 
tween us,  he  sent  me  a 
portrait-head  that  he  had 
done  of  me  when  I  was 
his  wife.  I  think  it  a  very 
beautiful  picture.  He  did 
not  touch  it  except  to  mend 
the  edges,  thinking  it  bet- 
ter not  to  try  to  improve 
it  by  the  work  of  another 
time. 

"  In  one  of  these  letters 
he  writes  that  'there  is 
nothing  in  all  this  that  the 
world  might  not  know.  Surely  the  world  is  always  the  better 
for  having  a  little  truth  instead  of  a  great  deal  of  idle  inaccuracy 
and  falsehood.  That  is  my  justification  for  publishing  this,  if 
justification  be  needed. 

"If  I  did  not  fulfil  his  too  high  prophecy  that 'in  addition  to 
your  artistic  eminence.  I  feel  that  you  will  achieve  a  solid  social 
position,  make  yourself  a  great  woman,  and  take  a  noble  place  in 
the  history  of  your  time."  I  was  the  better  for  his  having  made  it." 


WHERE  FAME  HAS  PASSED  MERIT  BY 

A  NOTHER  English  novelist,  who.  like  George  Gissing,  has 
■**■  failed  of  gaining  a  wide  public  but  possesses  a  devoted  and 
discriminating  one.  is  Leonard  Merrick.  Lor  excellence  in  form, 
for  "singular  shapeliness."  Mr.  Howells  places  his  novels  next 
after  Jane  Austen  in  English  fiction  and  Hawthorne  in  American, 
and  he  can  think  "of  no  recent  fictionist  of  his  nation  who  can 
quite  match  with  Mr.  Merrick  in  that  excellence."  Thisnovel is 
name  may  be  sufficiently  unknown  in  America  to  warrant  saying 
that  lie  was  born  in  1S64.  his  father's  name  being  William  Miller. 
The  dozen  novels  and  the  half-dozen  plays  that  are  credited  to  him 
in  the  English  edition  of  "  Who's  Who  "  indicate  that  these  have 
been  the  chief  incidents  of  his  life.  It  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Howells 
(in  The  North  American  Review,  June  21  |  that  Mr  Merrick 
at  one  time  an  actor,  a  fact  which  perhaps  explains  why  he 
chooses  the  particular  world  that  most  of  his  novels  deal  with — 
that  of  the  theater.  When  not  representing  the  lives  of  actors  he 
is  usually  depicting  the  life  of  authors,  and  his  story,  we  are  told, 
"  is  commonly  the  story  of  obscure  talent  struggling  to  the  light  ir 
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those  very  uncertain  avenues  to  distinction  and  prosperity  ;  and  he 
•contrives  to  vary  it  only  by  the  different  phases  of  their  failure  or 
.success,  which  is  always  the  same  sort  of  failure  and  success."  In 
the  mere  choice  of  his  world  Merrick  is  fortunate  in  falling  in  with 
■the  trend  of  popular  sympathy,  as  Mr.  Howells  shows  us: 

"  It  is  certain  that,  since  fiction  ceased  to  concern  itself  solely 
with  kings  and  princes,  or  even  with  the  nobility  and  gentry,  it 
has  found  nothing  of  such  sovereign  effect  with  the  reader  as  the 
aspirations  and  adventures  of  people,  the  younger  the  people  the 
better,  trying  to  get  past  the  publisher  or  the  manager  into  the 
light  of  the  public  square.  These  at  present  share  the  sort  of  pull 
which  the  pirate  and  the  robber,  the  seducer  and  the  seduced,  the 
pickpocket  and  the  pauper,  the  bankrupt,  the  rightful  heir,  the 
good  and  the  bad  trade-unionist,  the  muscular  Christian,  the  bur- 
glar and  the  detective,  all  once  enjoyed  in  turn,  and  now  enjoy  no 
longer,  at  least  with  the  polite  reader  :  and  it  ought  to  be  fortunate 
ior  Mr.  Leonard  Merrick  that  his  novels  are  mainly  concerned 
with  them  in  the  hour  of  their  supreme  attractiveness.  I  have,  of 
course,  no  belief  that  Mr.  Merrick  chose  them  because  of  their 
pull:  it  is  much  more  probable  that,  in  the  strange  way  these 
things  come  about,  he  was  chosen  by  them  because  of  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  their  experiences.  It  can  not  be  any  harm  to 
cast  upon  a  study  of  his  fiction  the  light  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
himself  been  an  actor  and  is  an  author,  and  it  is  scarcely  imperti- 
nent to  conjecture  that  the  material  of  his  fiction,  out  of  which  he 
has  shaped  its  persons  and  events,  is  employed  at  first  hand.  A 
much  more  important  fact  is  that  he  is  always  and  instinctively 
artist  enough  to  employ  it  for  the  stuff  it  is,  and  that  he  has  not 
attempted,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out.  to  pass  off  any  clay  image  of 
his  fabric  for  a  statue  of  pure  gold,  or  even  of  gilded  bronze.  No 
squalorof  that -world  of  his  is  blinked,  and  we  learn  to  trust  him, 
not  perhaps  implicitly,  for  a  faithful  report  of  the  world  he  knows 
so  well,  but  implicitly  enough,  because  he  seems  to  have  no  ques- 
tion as  to  his  function  in  regard  to  it  He  is  quite  as  honest  as  a 
Latin  and  a  Slav  would  be  in  his  place,  and  never  as  dishonest  as 
another  Anglo-Saxon  might  be." 

"The  Actor  Manager""  is  the  title  of  what  Mr.  Howells  regards 
as  the  best  of  Merrick's  novels.  Others  that  are  named  are 
"Quaint  Companions."  "  Worldlings."  "  A  Daughter  of  the  Philis- 
tine," and  "  When  Love  Flies  Out  of  the  Window."  There  are  in 
these  books  lovers -who  go  on  loving  with  a  constancy  which  ought 
to  have  made  for  Mr.  Merrick  a  wider  public,  this  writer  thinks. 
We  read  further : 

"Of  the  two  arch-enemies  of  love,  prosperity  and  adversity,  he 
makes  an  oftener  study  of  adversity.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
grim  adversity  in  his  books,  which  sometimes  remains  adversity  to 
the  end,  but  also  sometimes  puts  off  its  frown.  It  is  the  more  de- 
pressing when  it  becomes  or  remains  the  atmosphere  of  that  ambi- 
tion which  seeks  fruition  in  the  successes  of  the  theater,  if  we 
are  to  believe  him.  and  somehow  Mr.  Merrick  mostly  makes  you 
believe  him,  the  poor  creature — susually  poor  pretty  creatures,  who 
are  trying  to  get  upon  the  stage — are  almost  without  number,  and 
certainly  outnumber  the  struggling  journalists  and  authors  a  hun- 
dred to  one.  The  spectacles  of  their  humility  and  humiliation,  of 
their  meek  endeavors  and  cruel  defeats,  are  of  such  frequent  re- 
currence in  his  novels  and  tales  that,  after  a  little  knowledge  of 
them,  one  approaches  the  scene  with  an  expectation  of  heartache 
through  which  nothing  short  of  the  masterly  dealing  with  them 
would  support  the  reader.  In  the  monotony  of  the  event,  it  is 
most  remarkable  how  he  distinguishes  and  characterizes  the  dif- 
ferent children  of  adversity,  especially  the  daughters.  They  are 
commonly  alike  in  their  adversity,  but  they  are  individual  in  their 
way  of  experiencing  it.  In  fact,  in  an  2ge  cf  intensely  feminized 
fiction,  he  is  one  of  the  first  of  those  who  know  how  to  catch  the 
likenesses,  to  the  last  fleeting  expression,  of  women  ;  and  espe- 
cially of  the  women  of  the  theater.  Probably,  these  are  not  essen- 
tially different  from  other  women,  but  they  have  an  evolution 
through  their  environment  which  noone  else  seems  to  have  studied 
so  surpassingly  well." 

Mr.  Merrick  has  perhaps  forfeited  popularity  by  declining  to 
provide  "  the  happy  ending."  "  The  populace  have  a  right  to  good 
endings,''  Mr.  Howells  characteristically  observes,  "  but  not  from 
everybody;  they  who  love  probability  have  also  their  rights."     Of 


"The  Actor  Manager"  Mr.  Howells  remarks  that  he  can  "recall 
no  English  novel  in  which  the  study  of  temperament  and  character 
is  carried  further  or  deeper,  allowing  for  what  the  people  are,  and 
there  is  not  a  false  or  mistaken  line  or  color  in  it."     He  asks  : 

"  Why,  then,  is  not  this  masterly  novelist  a  master  universally 
recognized  and  accepted  ?  That  is  something  I  have  asked  myself 
more  than  once,  especially  in  reading  the  criticisms  of  his  several 
books,  not  one  of  which  has  lacked  the  praise  of  a  critic  qualified 
to  carry  conviction  of  its  merit.  Perhaps  the  secret  is  that  the 
stories  are  almost  always  very  unhappy  There  is  no  consolation 
in  their  tragedy  ;  they  do  not  even  'raise  a  noble  terror,'  such  as 
was  once  the  supposed  business  of  tragedy.  Upon  the  whole, 
they  leave  you  feeling  mean,  feeling  retroactively  capable  of  the 
shabby  things  which  have  been  done  in  them.  Another  secret 
may  be  that,  when  the  poverty  which  haunts  them  is  relieved  in 
this  case  or  that,  you  are  left  with  the  sense'  of  the  vast  poverty 
still  remaining  in  the  world.  If  a  struggler  is  given  a  chance  to 
get  his  breath,  the  great  struggle  of  life  goes  on.  Yet  another 
secret  may  be  that  there  is  no  fine  world,  no  great  world,  in  the 
books:  we  scarcely  recall  a  person  of  title  in  any  of  them,  and 
people  who  like  to  associate  with  rich  or  noble  persons  when  they 
are  "taken  out  of  themselves'  have  not  so  much  as  the  companv 
of  one  high-born  villain  or  corrupt  grande  dame.  Apparently, 
the  glamour  of  the  theater,  of  authorship,  tho  undeniable,  is  not 
potent  enough  for  the  general  public.  Yet  it  seems  a  pity  for  the 
general  public  that  it  should  not  read  Mr.  Merrick's  novels;  for, 
tho  the  honest  reviewer  would  wish  to  guard  the  younger  reader 
from  knowledge  of  some  of  their  facts,  he  would,  in  proportion  to 
his  honesty,  wish  to  affirm  the  conscience  with  which  the  evil  of 
these  facts  is  moralized  by  their  rarely  faltering  art.'' 


LITERARY  ANEMIA 

SOME  blight  of  feeling  seems  to  be  withering  alike  our  capac- 
ity of  deep  enjoyment  and  of  great  production.  So  remarks 
a  writer  in  The  Nation  ( London),  in  dismay  at  the  anemic  condition 
of  modern  literature.  "We  must  go  back  more  than  a  century,"  it  is 
asserted,  "to  find  a  time  so  barren  as  the  present  of  great  utter- 
ance in  verse  or  prose."  In  an  effort  to  find  some  of  "the  influ- 
ences of  our  time  adverse  to  great  literature,  its  production  and 
its  enjoyment,"  only  one  true  answer,  according  to  the  writer,  can 
be  found.     It  is  this  : 

"  Our  incapacity  for  great  passions.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
that  we  live  in  a  scientific,  a  mechanical  age.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  marvelous  advances  of  the  physical 
sciences  have  encroached  upon  some  limited  stock  of  mental  or 
spiritual  energy  in  the  nation.  The  drive  of  specialism  in  all  de- 
partments of  intellectual  and  practical  activity  has  doubtless  had 
more  to  do  with  the  paucity  of  literary  and  artistic  yield.  For 
great  literature  and  art  demand  the  constant  presence  of  the  sense 
of  wholeness  in  life,  the  universal  standard,  without  which  all 
creative  emotion  runs  into  abnormality  and  preciosity.  Put  why 
do  we  appear  incapable  of  great  passion  seeking  expression  in  lit- 
erary forms?  It  is  not  that  the  wells  of  national  feeling  are  run- 
ning dry.  that  ease  of  living  and  personal  security  have  brought 
languor  and  indifference.  There  is  no  warrant  for  such  pessim- 
ism ;  our  energies  of  mind  and  body  remain  unabated  ;  the  zest  of 
life,  the  keenness  of  intelligence,  the  craving  for  enjoyment  flow 
as  strong  as  ever,  but  they  are  dissipated  in  innumerable  shallow 
channels.  It  is  this  dissipation  of  feeling,  this  distraction  of  in- 
telligence, that  squander  our  powers  cf  creation  and  enjoyment. 

"  Put  it  is  not  only  by  distraction  and  dissipation  that  the  new 
life  of  the  nation  debars  itself  from  wholesome,  sustaining,  and 
ennobling  literary  food.  Literature  is  required  to  dc  a  larger 
national  work  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  called  upon  to  do.  .  .  . 
Almost  all  our  past  writers,  except  stage  dramatists,  have  written 
for  the  classes  in  a  more  or  less  extended  sense;  even  those  who, 
like  Wordsworth,  dealt  simply  and  understandingly  with  the  com- 
mon folk  were  not  writing  for  them  ;  there  has  been  in  England  ro 
national  poet  as  Purns  is  national  in  Scotland.  It  is  the  dawnng 
recognition  of  this  new  need  and  opportunity,  involving  not  onl"  a 
readjustment  of  poetic  forms  and  values,  but  a  mighty  confidence 
of  vocation,  that  is  giving  this  marked  pause  in  our  literary  a»»  ' 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Adams,  Andy.  Reed  Anthony,  Cowman  An 
Autobiography.  With  portrait.  i2mo,  pp.  384. 
Boston;   Houghton,  Mifflin   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Adams  is  the  author  of  several 
books  treating  of  cattle-raising  in  the 
Southwest.  He  is  an  undoubted  authority 
upon  this  subject.  His  first  book,  "The 
Log  of  a  Cowboy,"  dealt  largely  with  the 
trade  of  the  "cow-puncher,"  the  every-day 
happenings  of  the  trail.  The  present  one 
takes  a  much  larger  view  of  the  subject. 
It  describes  the  cattleman's  business  in  its 
relation  to  the  interests  of  the  people — 
the  breeding,  buying,  and  selling,  the 
moving  of  the  herds,  the  gradual  organiza- 
tion of  companies  to  carry  on  the  business 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  ultimate  elimina- 
tion of  more  or  less  primitive  methods  by 
the  newer  modern  ones  which  have  trans- 
formed the  industrial  and  commercial 
world. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  contrast  suggested  between 
the  practical,  business-like  cowman  of 
reality  and  the  more  or  less  romantic  cow- 
boy who  used  to  appear  in  the  border 
stories  of  a  generation  ago.  Romance  in 
a  larger  sense,  however,  is  by  no  means 
lacking  in  the  volume.  In  reading  these 
pages,  which  bear  the  stamp  of  downright 
honesty,  the  reader  feels  that  he  is  in 
contact  with  the  actual  history  of  an  im- 
portant formative  period  of  national  in- 
dustry— a  period  which,  tho  outside  of  the 
beaten  track  of  history,  is  not  without 
significance. 

Alexander,  Gen.  E.  P.  Military  Memoirs  of  a 
Confederate:  A  Critical  Narrative.  With  sketch 
maps  by  the  author.  Svo.  pp.  xviii-634.  New- 
York.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      $4  net. 

The  present  work  is  of  different  type 
from  the  usual  volume  of  war  memoirs. 
As  indicated  in  the  preface,  the  author 
has  no  intention  whatever  of  celebrating 
Confederate  valor  nor  of  setting  forth  the 
skill  of  Confederate  generals.  His  object 
is  so  very  different  that,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  it  stamps  his  book  as  unique  among 
military  memoirs.  That  object,  he  tells 
us,  is  "the  criticism  of  each  campaign,  as 
one  would  criticize  a  game  of  chess,  only  to 
point  out  the  good  and  bad  plays  on  each 
side,  and  the  moves  which  have  influ- 
enced the  result."  He  avers  that  this  is 
far  from  being  a  grateful  task,  but  insists 
on  its  importance  for  the  benefit  of  gen- 
eral history,  and  especially  for  military 
students  and  staff  officers.  It  is  indeed  to 
this  class  of  readers  that  the  book  will  be 
found  most  interesting;  it  should,  however, 
appeal  as  well  to  the  general  reader  wJao  de- 
sires to  be  informed  about  the  actual  facts 


of  the  war.  As  the  author  reminds  us, 
it  is  only  of  recent  years  -  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  full  official  reports  of  both 
armies  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
volumes — that  it  has  been  possible  to  write 
a  book  of  this  character.  General  Alex- 
ander's volume  is  therefore  the  first  ex- 
pert criticism  of  the  campaign  of  the  Civil 
War  by  an  actual  participant.  Of  the 
author's  capacity  for  his  task  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  General  Alexander  served 
as  chief  of  artillery  under  Lee  and  Long- 
street,  is  a  West-Point  graduate,  and  is 
recognized  as  a  man  of  high  attainments. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  his  brilliant 
surveys  of  the  five  years  of  conflict  are  his 
conclusions,  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of 
the  volume,  as  to  the  results  and  lessons 
of  the  war.  While  maintaining  his  loy- 
alty to  the  principle  which  inspired  the 
heroic  defenders  of  the  Lost  Cause,  he  ac- 
knowledges that  events,  seen  in  retro- 
spect, have  assumed  a  very  different  phase. 
He  declares  his  conviction  that  what  was 
once  struggled  for  so  desperately  now 
seems  no  longer  desirable.  Indeed,  events 
have  shown  that  it  would  have  proved 
"only  a  curse."  Had  the  Southern  cause 
succeeded,  he  avers,  divergent  interests 
must  have  separated  the  States  into  sev- 
eral groups,  the  divided  nationalities 
would  have  been  unable  to  command  for- 
eign credit,  and  would  have  been  at  the 
mercy  of  a  strong  foreign  enemy.  It  is  a 
striking  and  impressive  tribute  that  this 
Confederate  soldier  pays  to  the  Union. 

General  Alexander's  critical  history  of 
the  war  includes  all  the  great  engagements 
from  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  clear  and  impartial  narrative, 
and  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  lay 
reader.  A  large  amount  of  entirely  new 
matter  is  introduced,  and  many  important 
events  are  set  forth  in  a  new  light.  The 
book  is  likely  to  take  a  prominent  place 
among  the  authoritative  records  of  the 
Civil  War. 

As  the  Hague  Ordains.  Journal  of  a  Russian 
Prisoner's  Wife  in  Japan.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt    &   Co.      Si. 50  net. 

Btolschowsky,  Albert.  The  Life  of  Goethe. 
Vol.  2.  Illustrated.  Sinn,  pp,  xi  454-  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $3.5°  net. 

Birdseye,    Clarence    F.      Individual    Training    in 
Our   Colleges.      i2mo.     pp.     xxvi -434.      New    York 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.7 5  net. 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.  True  and  False  De- 
mocracy, nmo,  pp.  ix  m.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Co.      Si  net. 

Gmrahaw,  William  H.A.M,  [Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Litcrature.in  Colgate  University].  The  Making 
of  English  Literature  Numerous  illustrations. 
121110,  pp.  474.     Boston:   D.  C.  Heath   &  Co. 

Many  treatises  on  the  subject  of  Eng- 


lish literature  have  been  published  during 
recent  years,  some  of  mediocre  quality, 
others  of  attractive  style  and  marking  an 
advance  in  methods  of  treatment.  The 
present  work  is  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory of  compendiums.  It  is  conceived  on 
new  lines  and  in  many  respects  is  better 
adapted  for  the  student  and  general  reader 
than  any  treatise  of  the  kind  that  we  can 
recall.  The  general  plan  is  an  admirable 
one.  The  author  has  avoided  direct  and 
separate  discussion  of  general  English 
history,  and  has  sought  to  concentrate 
attention  upon  great  literary  works,  per- 
sonalities and  movements.  The  histor- 
ical background  is  rather  suggested  and 
implied  than  directly  indicated.  Even 
1  iographjeel  detail  has  been  selected  with 
a  view  to  its  direct  relation  to  literature. 
The  book  bears  st-ong  evidence  of  the  in- 
fluence which  Taine  has  exercised  upon 
contemporaneous  literary  history  and  crit- 
icism. 

Dalpjn.  Edgar.  One  with  the  Eternal.  i6mo. 
pp.  71.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  35 
cents  net. 

Davis,  William  Stearns.  A  Victor  of  Salamis. 
i2tno,  pp.  450.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Si. 50. 

Deeping.  Warwick.  A  Woman's  War.  1 zmo, 
pp.  354.     New  York:   Harper    &  Bros.     Si. so  net. 

During,  Stella  M.  Disinherited.  Frontispiece. 
i2mo.  pp.  391.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Linpincott  Co. 

Fisk,  May  Isabel.  The  Talking  Woman.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo.  po.  v-167.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.     Si. 2 s  net. 

Fiske.  John.  Essays.  Historical  and  Literary. 
Portrait.  New  edition.  Two  volumes  in  one.  Svo. 
pp.  316.     New  York    The  Macmillan  Co.     $3  net. 

Fitch,   Clyde.     The   Truth.      i6mo,   pp.    xiii-237. 

New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.      75  cents  net. 

Griffith.  J.  P.  Crozer.  M  D.  The  Care  of  the 
Baby.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp.  455.  Philadelphia: 
W.  B.  Saunders  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Harrison,  Frederic.  The  Creed  of  a  Layman. 
I2ma,  pp.  395.      New  York     The  Macmill.n  Co. 

Haynes,  Artemas  Jean.  Social  and  Religious 
Ideals.      1  9       New    York     Charles 

Scribner's  Sons.     Si  net. 

Howe.     Frederic    C.     The    British  .-mo, 

pp.    xvi   370.      New   York     Charles   Scribner's   S 
Si. 50  net. 

Royt,  William  Henry.  AM  The  Mecklenburg 
Declaration    of    Independence.     F  .  ce.     8vo, 

It.   P.   Putnam's    Sons. 

Huhbnrd.  Ell>ert.  White  Hyacinths.  Illustra- 
ted. i6mo,  pp.  Si.  East  Aurora.  N  Y  The 
Roycrofters. 

Kent,   Charli  Israel's   Laws   and   L 

Precedents      IUustr  pp.    xx.w    soi.    .' 

York.     Charles    Scribner's    Sons.      $- 

Mullen.    Arthur.     The   Hill   of   Dreams       Fron- 
1  mio,   pp.   309.     Boston:  Dana   Estes    & 

M.ickail.  I  W.  Select  Epigrams  from  the  Gr»ek 
Anthology.  if>mo.  pp.  175.  London:  Longmans. 
Grei  Si  net. 

M.u-leod.     Fiona.     The     Sin    E  :no,_  pp. 

Pharias.      umo,     pp.     xi-144.     New     York: 
Duffield  A, 
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McCarthy,  Justin  Huntly.  Needles  and  Pins. 
i2mo,  .pp.  371.  New  York;  London:  Harper  & 
Brothers.      Si.  50. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice.  The  Measure  of  the  Hours. 
i2mo,  pp.  371.  New  York!  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Si. 40  net. 

Mathews,  Shailer.  The  Church  and  the  Chan- 
ging Order,  nmo,  pp.  vifi-255.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.      Si.  50  net. 

Maynadier,  Howard.  The  Arthur  of  the  Eng- 
lish P  ets.  i2mo.  pp.  ix-454.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin    &  Co.      Si. 50  net. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Maynadier 's  book  is 
to  trace  Arthurian  legends  to  their  sources, 
to  tell  more  fully  of  their  origin  and  growth, 
and  to  keep  more  closely  to  English  coun- 
tries than  MaeCallum  had  done.  The  new 
book  has  grown  from  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  at  Harvard  University  and  Rad- 
eliffe  College  in  1900.  It  is  in  general 
a  work  of  original  research  and  is  a  con- 
tribution of  value  to  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting departments  of  English  literature. 

Mr.  Maynadier  has  not  sought  to  ad- 
vance new  theories  regarding  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  legends.  His 
purpose,  rather,  has  been  to  select  what 
seemed  to  him  the  sanest  opinions  held  by 
students  of  medieval  literature  upon  the 
Round-Table  stories,  and  to  present  them 
clearly  and  simply.  The  legends  are  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Maynadier  as  one  of  the 
most  notable  manifestations  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature.  For  the  last 
hundred  and  thirty  years  the  Round-Table 
epic  has  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
inspiration  tor  poets,  painters,  and  musi- 
cians. The  author  examines  the  sources 
of  Arthur's  immense  literary  fame  and 
sets  forth  the  divergent  views  of  various 
contemporary  scholars.  Separate  chap- 
ters deal  with  Lancelot,  Tristram  and 
[seult,  and  the  Holy  Grail. 

Michael,  Helen  Abbott  Studies  in  Plant  and 
Organic  Chemistry,   and   Literary   Papers.      Frontis- 

■-■■.  1,  pp  425.  Cambridge:  The  Riverside 
Pre  3.     S2  .  50  • 

Miles,  George  Henry.  Said  the  Rose,  and  Other 
Lyrics.  i2mo,  p]  hi  154.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green    &  Co.       75  cents  1 

.Montgomery,  James  Allen  The  Samaritans. 
Illu^::  Jmo,   pp.  xiv-358.     Philadelphia:  John 

(     \\  $2  net. 

Munro,  Neii.  "Bud."  Frontispiece.  121110.  pp 
i  1  v      New    York:    Harper  &    Brothers.      S 1 . 5 r 

Muther,      Richard.     The     History     of     Modern 
Painting.      Illustrated.      Four     vols.,     quarto.      New 
I.    P.  Dutton  &Co.     S2snet. 

Peabody,  Marion  L.  My  Graduation.  Illus- 
trated.     8mo.      Boston:    H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.      S2.50. 

Plummer,  May  Wright.  Roy  &  Ray  in  Mexico. 
Ill  --.trated.  nmo,  pp.  ix-403.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt    &  Co.      Si. 75  net,  by  mail  Si. 90. 

Porter,    Burton    B.      One   of   the    People.      Fron- 
tispiece.      i2rtio,     pp.     iv-382.      New     York:    II 
S 1  •  5  o 

Pyle,  Howard.  Stolen  Treasure.  Illustrated  by 
the  author.  121110,  pp.  2^4.  New  York.  Harper 
&  Brotners.     Si. 2s. 

In  these  strenuous  pages  "things  hap- 
pen" with  a  vengeance.  Here  are  sti 
of  pirate  decks  thronged  with  marvelous 
ill-favored  buccaneers  in  jack-boots  and 
feathered  hats,  treasure-chests  wrested 
from  the  Spaniard  and  buried  in  the  sand, 
galleons  flying  the  black  flag  and  plowing 
the  Spanish    Main,  gold   and   silver  galore, 

and    pi eighl    splashed    with   blood. 

Through  the  tragic  haze  stalk  the  actual 
figures  of  Captain  Kidd  and  Captain  Mor- 
gan. The  deeds  of  these  red  marauders 
of  the  deep  are  i  hronicled  in   the  old-fash- 

■    that  delighted    m 
readers  of  a  hundred  y  0       Mr    Pyle 

I  ion  of  the  vora< 
app  for  horrors  that  he 

ha  3  sti  irill     a  pirate  gh 

who  appears  in  thunder  and  lightning 
during    a  sea-fight       Nay,   to  cap  the  cli- 


max, he  has  brought  the  devil  himself 
upon  the  stage,  thus  appropriately  round- 
ing out  a  series  of  stories  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  excel  among  recent  efforts  of 
the  kind.  Altho  Mr.  Pyle's  delightful 
tales  appeal  primarily  to  youthful  readers, 
they  may  be  recommended  as  a  sort  of 
tonic  for  adults  grown  weary  of  the  fiction 
of  the  day.  The  pictures,  which  are  by  the 
author,  are  of  course  in  perfect  tune  with 
the  lively  narrative. 

Pyle,  Walter  L.,  A.M.,  M.D.  [Editor].  A  Manual 
of  Personal  Hygiene.  By  D.  H.  Bergey,  J.  W. 
Courtney,  George  Howard  Fox,  E.  Fletcher  Ingals. 
Walter  L.  Pyle,  B.  Alexander  Randall,  G.  N.  Stew- 
art, and  Charles  G.  Stockton.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.  xiv -451.  Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  Cj. 
$1.50  net. 

Saleeby,  C.  W.,  M  D.  Worry:  The  Disease  of 
the  Age.  121110,  pp.  xi-311.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.35  net. 

What  has  not  been  sufficiently  recog- 
nized, the  author  urges,  is  the  importance 
of  worry,  not  merely  as  implying  the  ab- 
sence of  happiness  and  thus  having  a 
negative  significance,  but  as  being  the 
efficient  cause  of  evils  far  greater  than 
itself—  "the  cause  predisposing  to  disease 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  escaped 
altogether."  His  testimony,  based  on  ac- 
tual experience  and  careful  study,  is  to  the 
effect  that  worry  is  the  immediate  cause 
determining  the  fatal  issue  of  illnesses 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  survived. 
W<  >rry  is  alleged  to  be  the  most  potent 
cause  of  insomnia,  and  as  a  contributory 
cause  to  a  long  list  of  human  ills. 

Dr.  Saleeby  s  views  and  philosophical 
speculations  upon  worry  as  the  "disease 
of  the  age"  are  interesting.  Every  access 
1  »f  civilization,  he  asserts,  tends  to  augment 
the  malady.  Printing  must  have  multi- 
plied it  a  hundredfold.  Modern  cities,  with 
their  killing  pace,  their  foul  air,  and  arti- 
ficial conditions,  have  done  as  much.  It 
is  indeed  to  the  "citi-fied  "  that  the  author 
directly  addresses  his  book.  The  highly 
complex  life  of  the  city  is  a  direct  breeder 
of  worry.  Year  by  year  worry,  fear,  and 
fretting  are  declared  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  self-inflicted  deaths.  It  is  also 
regarded  as  being  symptomatic  of  the 
general  disease  that  men  and  women  show 
their  need  for  psychic  help  by  the  inven- 
tion of  new  religions  whose  principal 
claim  to  consideration  is  based  on  their 
potency  to  bring  peace  and  content  of 
mind. 

Sbeppard,  Alfred  Tresidder.  Running  Horse 
Inn.  Illustrated.  121T10,  pp.  395.  Philadelphia: 
.1    B    Lippincott 

Townsend,  Charles  Wendell,  M.D.  Along  the 
Labrador  Coast  [llu  trated.  i2ino,  pp.  xii-28y. 
Boston:    Dana  Estes    &  I  0 

Wallace,  I), Hon.  The  Long  Labrador  Trail.  II- 
lu  t  rated.  8vo,  pp.  xii  30K.  New  York:  The  Out- 
ing Publishing  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  the  companion  ex- 
plorer of  Leonidas  Hubbard,  Jr.,  who,  as 
is  generally  remembered,  met  with  a  sad 
fate  in  1003,  succumbing  to  starvation 
during  his  expedition  in  Labrador.  Mr. 
Wallace  promised  Hubbard  a  short  time 
before  the  latter's  death  that  should  he 
himself  survive  he  would  publish  the  story 
ol  the  expedition.  This  he  did  in  "The 
Lure  of  the  Labrador  Wild."  In  the 
present  work  we  have  a  continuation  of 
those  stirring  adventures. 

The  work  winch   Hubbard  had  set  him- 

'H     0     ci  omplish  was  this:  To  penetrate 

'lie    Labrador    Peninsula    from    Groswater 

I '..a-  ,   follow  the  old  northern  trail  known 

to  the   Hudson's  Hay  Company  one  hun- 


dred and  forty  miles  inland  to  Lake  Nichi- 
haman,  and  proceed  through  the  lake  and 
northward  until  he  had  located  the  head- 
waters of  the  George  River.  It  was  his 
intention  to  sail  down  this  river  to  the 
hunting-camp  of  the  Nenetot  Indians  and 
there  witness  the  annual  migration  of  the 
caribou  to  the  eastern  seacoast. 

There  is  an  element  of  genuine  tragedy 
in  the  story  of  how  the  born  explorer  was 
stricken  down  at  the  time  when  the  dis- 
covery which  his  heart  was  set  upon  was 
about  to  be  realized.  The  memory  of  th  ■ 
sad  event  seems  to  have  been  continuallv 
with  Mr.  Wallace  during  the  second  expe- 
dition. He  actually  succeeded  in  redeem- 
ing his  pledge,  not  precisely  as  his  ill- 
starred  companion  had  planned  it  all,  but 
in  sufficient  conformity  with  that  plan  to 
astonish  the  reader.  "The  Long  Labra- 
dor Trail"  is  a  thoroughly  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  country  which,  in  desolation, 
may  be  said  to  rival  the  Far  North.  The 
chapters  "On  the  Threshold  of  the  Un- 
known" and  "The  Last  of  Civilization" 
remind  the  reader  of  the  pioneer  experi- 
ences of  three  hundred  years  ago.  Ad- 
ventures of  unwonted  and  at  times  starl- 
ling  nature  were  encountered  by  the  part  v. 

Watanna,  Onoto.  The  Diary  of  Delia.  Being 
a  Veracious  Chronicle  of  the  Kitchen,  with  Some 
Side- Lights  on  the  Parlor.  Illustrated  by  May 
Wilson  Preston,  nmo,  pp.  229.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Greasy  Joan,  keeling  the  pots  in  her 
citadel,  the  scullery,  and  thence  extend- 
ing her  "spheres  of  influence"  until  she 
exercises  a  vague  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  household,  has  long  been  a  favorite 
theme  for  humorists.  The  mere  mention 
of  an  "intelligence  office"  brings  a  smile 
to  the  weariest  face.  In  the  hands  of  such 
a  writer  as  Mrs.  Ward,  the  theme,  hack- 
neyed as  it  is,  can  become  almost  great, 
as  those  know  who  have  read  "The  Suc- 
cessors of  Mary  the  First."  Dealt  with 
by  a  lesser  artist,  the  subject  is  a  perilous 
one,  for  in  the  region  of  literature  the 
nuance  that  divides  humor  from  vulgarity 
is  an  abyss — a  truth  that  is  made  very 
plain  by  the  book  before  us. 

'  The  Diary  of  Delia"  is  put  forth  by 
those  responsible  for  it  as  the  "most  hu- 
morous story  of  the  season,"  as  "the  serv- 
ant's answer  to  the  great  American  serv- 
ant question."  It  is  written  entirely  in 
dialect — a  dialect  of  an  unheard-of  species 
which  is  attained  by  the  process  of  man- 
gling almost  every  single  word  in  the  lexi- 
con. "Kailyard"  is  easy  reading  com- 
pared to  this  Esperanto  of  the  scullery. 
The  prose  of  Mr.  Dooley  and  Captain 
Costigan  are  classic  in  comparison  with 
it.  Obviously  it  has  been  the  author's 
intention  to  present  her  heroine  in  the  un- 
relieved vulgarity  aimed  at  by  caricatur- 
ists who  exploit  this  type.  Delia  is  pre- 
sented as  a  sort  of  virago  Gorgon — a  cook, 
it  is  true,  but  a  cook  able  at  will  to  freeze 
with  a  stare  any  member  of  the  household 
who  has  the  temerity  to  oppose  her.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  author  did  not  elect  to 
tell  the  history  of  her  heroine  in  some  lan- 
guage intelligible  to  human  beings.  To 
say  that  the  book  is  lacking  in  any  vestige 
of  humor  is  not  derogatory,  for  no  one  ex- 
pects humor  in  Yahoo  or  Tibetan. 

Wiley,  Harvey  W.,  M.D.  Poods  and  Their 
Adulteration.  Illustrated.  8mo,  pp.  xii  1)25. 
Philadelphia:    P.   lilakis ton's  Son    &  Co. 

Wlnterburii,     Rosa     V.      Methods     in     Teaching. 

121110.  pp,  xii  350.  Xcw  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.25  net. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

I  Shall  Make  a  Brave  Death. 
By  Robert  Loveman. 

I  shall  make  a  brave  death, 

Spite  of  hell  and  all , 
1  shall  with  mj  parting  breath 

Hold  pale  fate  in  thrall. 

I  shall  make  a  brave  death, 

Stand  thou  by  and  see, 
How  old  comrade  life  and  I 
Can  part  company. 
—  From  Uncle  Remus's  Magazine  (July). 


The  Leper. 

By  Kaki.  Junker. 

Hear  the  l^per!     Down  the  street 
Sound  his  shuffling,  weary  feet. 

Run  within! 
Little  children,  do  not  look; 
Hide  your  eyes  behind  your  book: 

For  his  face  is  scarred  and  thin, 

Lined  by  sin. 

Hear  the  leper!     Shut  the  door; 
Double  lock  the  gate  once  more. 

Do  not  peep 
Round  the  curtain's  lifted  side; 
If  he  sees  you,  wo  betide, 

For  that  dreadful  face  will  creep 

Through  your  sleep. 

'Ware  the  lener!     Who  can  know 
That  he  loves  these  children  so — 

That  he  slips 
Through  the  hated  market-place 
Just  to  watch  a  baby's  face 

And  the  joys  its  mother  sips 

From  its  lips? 

—  From  the  Century  (July). 


The   Green  Inn. 

By  Theodosia  Garrison. 

I  oicken  of  men's  company — 

The  crowded  tavern's  din, 
Where  all  day  long  with  oath  and  song 

Sit  they  who  entrance  win; 
So  come  I  out  from  noise  and  rout 

To  rest  in  God's  Green  Inn. 

Here  none  may  mock  an  empty  purse 

Or  ragged  coat  and  poor, 
But  Silence  waits  within  the  gates, 

And  Peace  beside  the  door; 
The  weary  guest  is  welcomest. 

The  richest  pays  no  score. 

The  roof  is  high  and  arched  and  blue, 
The  floor  is  spread  with  pine; 

On  my  four  walls  the  sunlight  falls 
In  golden  flecks  and  fine; 

And  swift  and  fleet,  on  noiseless  feet 
The  Four  Winds  bring  me  wine. 

Upon  my  board  they  set  their  store — 
Great  drinks  mixt  cunningly, 

Wherein  the  scent  of  furze  is  blent 
With  odor  of  the  sea, 

As  from  a  cup  I  drink  it  up 
To  thrill  the  veins  of  me. 

It's  I  will  sit  in  God's  Green  Inn 
1  n vexed  by  man  or  ghost, 

Yet  ever  fed  and  comforted. 

Companioned  by  mine  host. 

And  watched  at  night  by  that  white  light 
High  swung  from  coast  to  roast. 

Oh,  you  who  in  the  House  of  Strife 

Quarrel  and  game  and  sin. 
Come  out  and  see  what  cheer  may  be 

For  starveling  souls  and  thin, 


GIRLS  WILL  BE  GIRLS. 

They  will  run  wild.  They  will  roll  on 
the  grass.  They  will  soil  their  dresses. 
They  will  get  their  hands  and  faces  dirty. 

All  right!     Let  them. 

Ivory  Soap  will  make  everything  clean 
again. 

It  is  the  one  soap  that  is  equally  avail- 
able for  bath,  toilet  and  fine  laundry  use. 
And  the  reason  is  simply  this: 

Ivory  Soap  is  Pure  Soap 
....  And  Nothing  Else. 
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Wl    LLIAMS    ^      INSURE  PERFECT   PROTECTION 

AY  V  MTI I    ATT  KJ  f  Wost  every  burglary  vou  read  of.  entrance  has  been  sained  through  a  w 

WINDOW-SASH 

FASTENERS 


dow.   Williams'  lj-.u-ner  allows  the  inches  of  ventilation  and  makes  window 
absolutely  burglar  proof  at  same  time.     Docs  not  spring-  or  mar  sash,  and  a 
child  can  attach.  Affords  fresh  air  in  the  housewhile  you're  awav.  with  abso- 
lute safety  from  intrusion.  The  sample  we  send  on  receipt  of  50  cents  | 
your  need   of  this  perfect  window  locking*  device,  or  money  refun  ;r  I       A^k 
the  hardware  man.     Tree  sample  to  hardware  dealers,  *ilh  trade  proof.   ^  r;te 
for  our  free  folder  today,  it's  interesting'. 

^jk     Williams  Metal  Stamping  Company,  321  Babcock  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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'  SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


Orand  Rapids  Furniture  productions  are  acknowledged  to  be 
the  highest  possible  attainment  in  Cabinet  construction  and  Finish.  Gunn 
Sectional  Bookcases  are  made  only  in  this  renowned  Furniture  City;  therefore 
stand  out  from  all  other  makes.  Beyond  the  high  grade  of  construction  and 
finish,  the  "  Cunn  '  system  embodies  more  practical  and  exclusive  patented 
features  than  any  other  make.  The  Roller  Bearing.  Non-Binding.  Remo\able 
Doors:  No  I  nsightly  Iron  Bands  out  construction  does  not  need  them  .Shelves 
that  do  not  protrude  to  collect  dust  :  L  niform  front  giving  a  handsome,  solid 
appearance.  The  simplest,  yet  richest  in  appearance  of  all  Sectional  Bookcases. 
Our  new  1007  catalogue,  handsomely  illustrated,  giving  complete  details. 
free  for  the  asking.  Send  a  postal  request  today.  On  sale  with  6000  agents 
n  the  United  States,  or  direct  from  factorv. 

THE  (HAN  FIRNITl  RE  COMPANY    GR\ND  RaPIDS.  MICH. 
'You  don't  get  done  when  you  buy  a  Cunn  ' 
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Model 

Appreciation 

and 

Enthusiasm 

grows  greater  every  day  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, for  this  new  Cadillac,  the  first  and 
only  car  at  its  price,  proving  a  formidable 
rival  of  cars  selling  at  from  50  to  100  per 
cent,  higher.  The  price  of  the  Model  G 
is  made  possible  only  by  the  unsurpassed 
facilities  and  equipment  of  the  largest  fac- 
tory in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  production  of  high-grade  motor  cars. 

Its  Guarantee  is  the 
Name  Cadillac 


i 


■1         MODEL  G— FOUR  CYLINDER-20  H.  P.        j| 

Without  a  Peer  at  the  Price 

$2,000 

Great  hill  climbing  power — plenty  of 
speed.  Sprightly  enough  in  design  to 
satisfy  the  whims  of  the  young  folks;  with 
the  good  form  that  commends  it  to  fashion- 
able family  use.  Ring  type  engine  gover- 
nor; smooth,  quiet  running;  sliding  gear 
transmission;  shaft  drive  direct  on  high 
speed;  lightness  in  weight  secures  utmost 
tire  economy. 

Let  your  nearest  dealer  give  you  a 
demonstration. 

Described  in  Catalog  G  AB. 
Model  H — 30  h.  p.,  4  Cylinder  Touring 
Car,  $2,500,  Catalog  H  AB 

Model  M — 10   h.  p.,  4  Passenger  Car, 
$950,  Catalog  M  AB 

Model    K— 10   b.  p.,    Runabout,    $850, 
Catalog  M  AB 

Send  for  catalog  of  car  thai  interests  you 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Mich. 

JKcmberA.  L.  A.  M. 


Sanitaire  Beds" 

art-  made  in  hirsR 
assort  merjtol  i  x" 
(II  MM-.  STYLES 
and  l>  1  s  I  <;  \  g, 
with  scores  of 
different  beanti- 
ful  finishes,  "8A- 

MTAIHK     SNOWY- 

WITE"  an. I  "Sir 

Ml  ill;!       GOLD," 

etc. 


tana  Bum  Sg=gg>  »•  y»  »S9 

are  made  of  METAL,  having  a  surface  as  hard  and  smooth 
and  brilliant  as  polished  marble. 

No  dust  nor  disease-germs,  nor  vermin  can  find  lodgment 
in  "  Sanitaire  "  Beds. 

itNITAIRE  Bl  GUARANTEED  TEN 

YEARS  to  the  user.  A.iK  VOIk  DEALER  Write  for 
40-page  catalog.  "  Shov»3  the  latest  creations  in  beds  " 
Marion  Iron  &  Brass  Bed  Co.,  ih/j  Sanitaire  Av.,Marioa,lad. 


Who  come  at  last  from  drought  and  fast 
To  sit  in  God's  Green  Inn! 

— From  Scribner's  (July). 


The  Spinners. 

By  James  E.  Richardson. 

Women,  O  Women,  O  Women.  O  Women,  that  sing 

as  ye  weep  and  ye  weave, 
Will  ye  rede  me  the  rede  of  the  song  that  ye  sing 

and  the  rune  of  the  rope  that  ye  reeve? 
Of  a  thread  of  the  hair  of  a  love  that  is  dead  and  a 

hair  of  a  love  that  will  be 
Do  ye  weave  and  ye  reeve  ere  the  curtel-ax  cleave; 

but  whereof  do  ye  strand,  ye  three? 

Ok,  Eld  is  the  name  of  the  song  that  we  sing,  and  the 

staves  are  of  Sorrow  and  Sleep  ; 
A  nd  Weird  is  the  name  of  the  rope  that  we  reeve  as  we 

labor  and  skelloch  and  weep; 
Of  Hate  with  a  stran  i,  and  with  Love  of  a  strand,  of 

the  hair  of  your  heverils  twain 
Do  we  reeve  as  we  sing:   and  we  bind  them  with    Dole 

that  shall  be  til!  ye  slumber  ag^un  ' 

—  From  the  Reader  (July). 


The  Cry  of  the  Russian  Children. 

By  R.  C.   Lehmaw. 

What  cry  was  that?     Methought  I  heard  a  cry, 
Faint  and  far  off  and  pitiful  and  weak. 
No.  iv  1,  it  was  the  sigh 
Of  the  west  wind  that  stirred  the  opening  leaves; 

Or  did  some  swallow,  late-returned  and  meek, 
Twitter  her  humble  gladness  from  the  new-found 
eaves? 

Again!      It  is  a  cry!      And  yet  again, 

And  first  it  swells,  and  then  it  seems  to  fade — 
A  cry  of  infinite  weariness 
deep  distress; 
A  cry  of  little  children  spent  with  pain, 

A  cry  to  make  the  boldest  heart  afraid, 
A  cry  of  mothers  fighting  off  with  Grayer 
The  black -winged  angel  of  despair. 

Or  mourning  by  the  grave 
Of  children  whom  nor  love  nor  tears  availed  to  save. 

Louder  than  rolling  drum, 
More  piercing  than  the  clamorous  bugle's  notes, 

From  Russia's  stricken  wastes  the  cry  has  come 
Of  many  thousand  tender  little  throats, 
Soon  to  be  dumb 
Unli  But  we  are  very  very  far, 

And  we  have  much  to  do 
Under  our  brighter  and  more  fortunate  star 

The  whole  day  through — 
Joyance  and  high  delight  and  festival 
Fur  great  and  small 
At   home,  and  our  own  children  claim  their  share: 

We  have  no  gift  to  spare 
For  Russia's  children,  and  this  cry  of  feat 
Was  but  a  dream-sound  buzzing  in  our  ear. 

Is  this  our  answer?      No,  it  can  not  be1 

We  can  not  choose  but  hear.     This  is  no  dream 
That  makes  imagined  things  to  seem: 
This  is  God's  truth  that  pleads  for  charity. 
For  God,  who  set  the  nations  far  apart, 
Estranged  by  thought  and  speech, 
He  bound  us  each  to  each, 
I  thai  can  suffer  unto  suffering  heart. 
In  his  high  Name  wc  can  not  let  the  cry 
Of  little  children  go  unheeded  by. 

For  he  was  once  himself  a  little  child, 

Humble  and  mild, 
And  loved  all  children;   and  I  think  his  face 

In  that  eternal  place 
Where  still  he  waits  and  watches  us  will  smile 

For  love  of  pity  if  we  stretch  our  hand 
And  let  our  gifts  go  forth  oe'r  many  a  mile 
Of  stormy  sea  and  many  leagues  of  land. 
Hark,  how  the  little  children  make  their  idea, 
Their  pitiful  plea  for  help.     What  shall  our  answer 

— From  Punch. 


TO    RELIEVE    NERVOUSNESS, 

Headache,  Insomnia,  Exhaustion  and  Restlessness, 
take  I Inr  hini's  Arid  Phosphate.  An  ideal  nerve 
tonic  in  all  forms  of  nerve  disorders. 
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The 

Comfort  Swing 
Chair 

Made  Either  to  Swing  or  "Morris"  Style. 

This  delightful  porch  or  lawn  chair  fits 
you  and  rests  you  all  over  the  moment  you 
sit  in  it.  It  is  the  only  chair  made  which 
combines  in  itself  all  the  qualities  of  an 
ordinary  porch  chair,  a  hammock,  rocker 
and  swing  or  swinging  seat.  Sit  or  lie  in 
it— swing  or  sit  perfectly  steadily  in  it  as 
you  please.  It  moves  with  you  as  you  wish 
it  to.    Most  desiruble 

For  Porch  or  Lawn 

Built  strong  and  durable.  Guaranteed  to 
give  perfect  satisfaction  or  your  money 
cheerfully  refunded.  You  can  try  it  before 
you  buy  it.  Until  you  do  try  one  you  cannot 
appreciate  how  comfortable  a  chair  can  be 
made.  Sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 
Only  $4  to  $!i,  according  to  where  you  livo. 
All  frtigh  fund  deli  very  to  your  door  prepaid. 
Write  us  a  postal  today  for  full  descrip 
tion  and  price  to  you.  **  I 

HAGGARD  &  MARCUSSON  CO. 

413  S.  Canal  Street 

Chicago 


'Riding  Comfort"  f« 
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Whitman 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free,    contatnnig  everything  from 

"Saddle  toSpUV." 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St.,  N.Y.  City 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


SONG 


POEMS  WANTED,  also 
Musical  Compositions.  We  pay 
Royalty,  Publish  and   Popularize. 

We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charge. 

GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W. 7th St.,  Cincinnati, 0. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 

1.1  one  ofthe  strong  features  that  una  helped  to  earn  the  pres- 
ent world-wide  reputation  and  endorsement  of  the  llaus 
Tip  Top  iinpiii'Mi.ii .     No  printer*'  ink  used,  thus  avoiding 
uled  liandn  am!  clothing.      No  expensive  supplies.  Always 
olv  lor  une.      100  copies  from  pen-written  ami  60  copies 
from  type-written  original    Hent  on   ten 
days'  tn-lnl  without  deposit,  Complete  Du 
I  plicntor,  enp  ar/.e  (prints  B%  (  13  inches! 
Price,  *7.'iii  less  ISM  per  tent,  discount, 
$5.0(1  net.  Contains  IB  tort  of  rolled  print. 
nut  eurfiieel  whieh  can    e  ti.ied  over  anil  over 
again).     Circular  of  larger  si7.es  upon  re- 
Quest      The  FellX  P.  l>aus  Duplicator  Co. 
Uaus  Bid*.,  Ill  John  St.,  New  York. 
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PERSONAL 

The    Vigneron    of    Southern    France.— In    the 

wine-growing  districts  of  the  South  of  France, 
losses  of  money,  due  to  the  destruction  of  vim 

I  i.uasitic  insects,  have  caused  the  market  to  be  II led 

with  an  adulterated  fluid  to  the  exlent  ot'  seriously 
competing  with  good  '.vine,  because  of  its  chi 
price.  Owing  to  the  resulting  acute  distress,  millions 
of  people  are  refusing  to  pay  the  taxes.  When  the 
active  revolt  began,  which  may  bring  to  a  standstill 
the  civil  administration  of  a  third  of  France,  a 
"vigneron,"  Marcelin  Albert  by  name,  telegraphed 
t'.e  head  of  the  Government  that  there  was  no  need 
to  send  troops  as  he  would  guarantee  order.  At 
Montpcllier  on  a  recent  Sunday,  this  once  unknown 
farmer,  brought  together,  it  is  estimated,  a  gathering 
.,f  some  600,000  people.  He  has  since  surrendered  to 
the  authorities  and  is  now  in  j?.il  at  Montpellier. 
In  reference  to  this  remarkable  organization  he  was 
asked  by  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Times: 

"When  did  you  get  this  idea,  and  how  did  you,  an 
unknown  vigneron.  have  the  daring  to  undertake 
it?" 

"I  have  been  working  to  this  end  for  seven  years. 
I  expected  no  remedy  from  the  Government  and  no 
assistance  from  the  smooth-talking  politicians,  who 
think  only  of  their  particular  interests.  I  said,  my 
country  mast  save  itself  or  it  is  dead.  I  have  said 
that  and  I  ha'  e  agitated.     Voila!" 

"It  is  well  said,  but  how  did  you  do  it?" 

"It  has  not  been  easy,"  said  the  agitator.  "There 
is  an  abyss  between  conceiving  an  idea  and  putting 
it  into  practise.  I  have  seen  the  misery,  and  pa- 
tiently I  waited  for  comrades  to  join  me.  The 
authorities  all  laughed  and  said  I  was  a  fool,  but  I 
said  nothing  and  worked,  going  from  village  to  vil- 
age,  talking  only  to  the  peasants.  I  am  an  enemy  of 
all  societies,  for  a  society  is  able  to  exist  only  by 
dependence  upon  those  who  compose  it.  I  have  been 
insulted,  villified,  and  every  one  gave  me  a  kick. 
This  went  on  for  years.  But  I  remained  tranquil, 
knowing  that  the  time  had  not  come.  The  newspa- 
pers refused  to  print  my  communications,  and  I  said, 
'Ben,  bon!  Ca  va  bien!'  But  as  the  misery  and 
hunger  grew,  the  peasants  began  to  listen." 

In  Februray  last  Marcelin  Albert  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  Mr.  Clemenceau*  "The  Midi  is  dying. 
In  the  name  of  all,  workers,  merchants,  wine-growers, 

COFFEE    COMPLEXION 

Many    Ladies  Have   Poor  Complexions  From 

Cofl'ee. 


"Coffee  caused  dark  colored  blotches  on 
my  face  and  body.  I  had  been  drinking  it 
for  a  long  while  and  these  blotches  grad- 
ually appeared,  until  finally  they  became 
permanent  and  were  about  as  dark  as  coffee 
itself. 

"  I  formerly  had  as  fine  a  complexion  as 
one  could  ask  for. 

"When  I  became  convinced  that  coffee 
was  the  cause  of  my  trouble,  I  changed  and 
took  to  using  Postum  Food  Coffee,  and  as  I 
made  it  well,  according  to  directions,  I  liked 
it  very  much,  and  have  since  that  time  used 
it  in  place  of  coffee. 

"I  am  thankful  to  say  I  am  not  nervous 
any  more,  as  I  was  when  I  was  drinking 
coffee,  and  my  complexion  is  now  as  fair 
and  good  as  it  was  years  ago.  It  is  very 
plain  that  coffee  caused  the  trouble." 

Most  bad  complexions  are  caused  by  some 
disturbance  of  tlie  stomach  and  coffee  is 
the  greatest  disturber  of  digestion  known. 
Almost  any  woman  can  have  a  fair  com- 
plexion if  she  will  leave  off  coffee  and  use 
Postum  Food  Coffee  and  nutritions,  healthy 
food  in  proper  quantity.  Postum  furnishes 
certain  elements  from  the  natural  grains 
from  the  field  that  Nature  uses  to  rebuild 
the  nervous  system,  and  when  that  is  in 
good  condition  one  can  depend  upon  a  good 
complexion  as  well  as  a  good  healthv  body. 
"There's  a  Reason."     Head  "The  Road  to 


My  Strongest  Statements 
about  the  "Maxwell"  have  not  been 
nearly  strong  enough,  as  proved 
by  the  latest  extraordinary 
achievements  of  this  wonderful  car 

The  "  Maxwell"  swept  the  entire  light  car  field  at  the  great  Wilkes-Iiarre 
Climb.  12-14  H.  P.  stock  Tourabouts  costing  only  5^25  won  rirst  and  second 
place  in  the  thousand  dollar  class. 

This  victory  did  not  surprise  those  who  know  the  ••  Maxwell" — but  even 
they  were  astonished  when  this  same  Tourabout  landed  second  place  against 
cars  costing  as  high  as  $2,500. 

The  12-14  H.  P.  ••  Maxwell''  can  actually  beat  cars  rated  at  from  30  to  40 
H.  P.,  and  cosiing  three  times  the  price  of 


*P 


because  "Maxwell"  horse  power  is  real — every   ounce  of  it  gets 
right  into  action  driving  the  car. 

There  is  no  excessive  weight — no  lost  power  or  motion  in  the  '-Maxwell." 

Right  on  top  of  this  stirring  victory  the  two  "  Maxwells'*  entered  in  the 

great  "Sealed  Bonnet"  Contest,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Automobile 

Club  of  America,  finished  with  a  perfect  score. 

The  ''Maxwell"  holds  the  3000-mile  non-stop  record  of  the  world. 

The  "  Maxwell "  simply  overtops  and  outclasses  any  other  make  of  car  in 
the  world  at  anything  like  its  price.  Address  Department  30  for  the  complete 
"Maxwell"  literature.  And  if  you  will  address  me  personally  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  sending  you  immediately  a  personal  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
"  Maxwell"  dealer  nearest  you,  for  a  "  Maxwell"  ride. 


££«5C£ 


President.  Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Co. 
Members  A.M.  C.  M.  A. 

80  Chestnut  Street,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Main  Plant:  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Factories:  Chicago,  III. 

DEALERS   IN   ALL   LARGE  CITIES 


Pawtucket,  P.  I. 


12-14  H.  P.    Tourabout,  $825 


tg  Cm .   $1,450 


What  are  your  savings  earning  for  you?  What  interest 
are  you  receiving?  What  is  the  security?  Is  it  what  it 
should  be?  Would  you  not  feel  better  if  you  had  your 
money  where  interest  is  guaranteed  and  where  you  get  a 
share  of  the  additional  profits  and  have  what  is  equal  to 
life  insurance,  the  privilege  to  borrow  money  and  have  all 
these  things  backed  up  by  the  best  security  on  earth — New 
York  City  Real  Estate?  The  investment  is  as  good  as 
Government  Bonds — just  as  safe  and  more  profitable. 
We  have  a  plan  for  making  this  safest  of  ail  investments 
and  would  like  to  tell  you  about  it.  Wri;e  for  our  plan 
and  we  wiil  send  you  our  magazine  six  months  I  REE, 
THE  McCOUMACK  RE  \I.  1  STATE  CO. 
Exclusive   Fiscal  Agents 

861  Times  Buildine.  New  Vork. 


THE  ALTERNATE  SKX.  New  theories  relating 
to  the  female  intellect  in  man,  and  the  masculine  in 
woman,  by  ChaklesGodfkiv  Lit  \\n,  F.R  S.L.A.M., 
author  of  "The  Breitman  Ballads."  etc..  iimo, 
cloth,  134  pages.  $1.00  net.  Funk  &  Wagnal Is  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


.\'<>  other  magaxine  or  11,  and 

prints    so   complete   <i  summary  :  the 

World  is  T kinking  and  Doing"  as.  The  Literary 

■t,  and  consequently  no  other  has  a  stronger 
hold  upon  its  . 


Give  me  the  opportunity  to  explain  why 
Los  Angeles  securities  are  good 


investments 


JOSEPH  A.  LEWIS 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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CERTIFICATES"  DEPOSIT  fi 
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]  FIRST  TRUST  6  SAVINGS  BANK I 


SIX  PER  CENT. 

Gold  Loan  Certificates,  in  denominations  of 
5500.00  each,  maturing  June  30th,  IQ09.  secured 
by  choice  improved  business  property  in  San 
Diego.  For  sale  at  par  and  accrued  interest. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  SIXTH 
STREET  BANK.  540  Sixth  Si  go.  Cal. 


RINTING 


WITH      CHARACTER 
FOR   PROFESSIONAL  MEN 
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SOCKS 


You  pay  an  established,  advertised  price 
for  them,  no  matter  where  or  of  whom 
they  are  purchased. 

There  is  no  denying  the  superiority  of 

52s*2l5~  Socks.  They  have  been  Standard 
for  wear  and  fastness  of  color  for  nearly  thirty; 
years. 

Each  pair  branded,  sold  in  the  United 
States  everywhere. 

SOLD    BY    DEALERS 

If  not  procurable  from  yours,  let  us  send  you  6  as- 
sorted pairs  on  trial  for  $1.50;  delivery  charges 
paid  to  any  part  of  U.  S.  upon  receipt  of  price,  or 
25c.  per  single  pair.  Made  from  Combed  Se- 
lected Cotton. 

Styles  Made  in  sizes 

los°    —Famous  Snowblack,  will  not        9  to  I  I 
crock  or  fade.  inclusive 

3S8       —Rich  Navy  Blue. 

5P"l        —Pure  White  Inside,  Black  and  White  Cler- 
ical Mixture  Outside. 

5PI4    — Black  and  Ordinal  Mixture   Outside, Car- 
dinal Inside. 

loF20  —  Black    Ground    with    Neat    Embroidered 
Figures  in  Cardinal  Silks. 

D9         —  Navy   Blue    with    Fine    Bleached    White 
Hair  Line  Stripes. 
Write  to-day  /or  Free  Catalogue 

When  you  order  direct,  state  s.'ze 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO. 

4  Smith  Street  LOWELL,  MASS. 


The  Literary  Digest  is  read  by  intelli- 
gent, progressive,  healthy  minded  people, 
representative  of  the  best  American  homes. 
Advertisers  seeking  patronage  from  this 
choice  clientele  cannot  afford  to  refrain 
from  using  its  advertising  columns. 
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Inside 


ONE 

HUNDRED 

MILL/ON 

STOGIES 

arp  ma<1p  ln>Vh«  elm?  *nch  \<ar .  The 

Team  nf    thin  \;i*t   produM  Ion    ft  ihi- 

Draknel  Wheeling  Stogies 

"A  (jenuine  Old  Wheeling  Product 
Split  one  lengthwise  witli  your  knife;  do  the  name 
with  u  cheap  stogie  or  a  5c  eipar,  and  note  the  differ- 
ence     M     DRAKNEL    WHEELING   STOGIES   ure 
tire-*'.  lonK  nl!<-r.  hand  made.    Their  Ave  in   b  pnna- 
tela  shape    is    a    new   and    good    thing    in    Wheeling 
I  r    the  genuine  art 
i:>,   mail  "'  fro  per  ioo—$i.7S 

prepaid  >"  the  '  nited  States  an 
</  !,■,•!   ht  not  liice  ttu  m 

EARLE  A.  LENKARD.  Wheeling.  W.  V« 

\\  i  n-  r.,r  ires  boss  tel  ftbevl  my  itoglesy  It's  lnt»r«..iinif 


fathers  without  hope  and  women  facing  dishonor, 
have  pity. 

"The  keys  that  open  the  prisons  are  never  able  to 
open  the  graves." 

Like  nearly  all  his  confreres  in  the  South,  Mareelin 
is  a  born  orator,  but  in  his  case  he  was  nourished  on 
revolutionary  literature. 

"When  only  fifteen,  in  a  pension  at  Carcassonne," 
said  he,  "I  read  with  passion  revolutionary  history. 
I  had  a  note-book  and  day  by  day  put  down  my 
thoughts,  philosophical  and  otherwise,  which  I  en- 
titled 'Impressions  of  My  Youth.'  One  day  the 
censor  came  and  destroyed  it.  I  said  to  him  'My 
dear  Sir,  you  have  burned  my  future!' 

"I  left  Carcassonne,  saying  I  should  never  return, 
and  I  have  kept  my  word.  I  have  never  budged 
from  Argelliers,  my  birthplace,  since  I  was  nineteen. 
I  have  passed  my  life  and  employed  my  ener  ;ie  to 
defend  the  causes  of  justice.  It  is  very  di.ncult. 
The  truth  is  always  antagonized,  and  one  is  not  able 
to  break  the  circle  of  special  interests  without  stirring 
up  enemies  to  the  right  and  left." 

"Do  you  know  thaf  you  make  one  think  of  per- 
sonages in   the   revolution'" 

Suddenly'  and  naturally  the  leader  of  a  million 
souls  said: 

"I  believe  it,  I  know  it.  I  am  always  like  that. 
I  have  been  so  always." 

"Are  you,  then,  at  the  bottom  of  your  soul,  with- 
out ambition? " 

Covering  his  chest  with  one  hand,  he  stretched 
out  the  other,  in  gesture  as  President  Lincoln  might 
lave  done. 

"I  have  no  ambition." 

In  a  note-book  of  Mareelin  Albert  that  has  been 

found  is  the  sentence'    "The  violent  revolution  will 

er  the  responsibility.      In  it  is  only  needed  a 

ip.irk  to  set  fire  to  the  nation."      And  the  South  is 

aflame. 


An  Indian's  First  School  Day.  When  <  Ihiyesa 
entered  the  schoolroom  for  the  first  time  he  left 
behind  him  much  more  liberty  than  does  the  aver- 
age schoolboy  of  to-day.  He  had  been  brought 
n  the  back  of  a  pony,  and  had  been  used  to 
roaming  the  wild  prairies  and  the  woods  at  will. 
Hut  his  father,  a  Sums  Indian,  who  hail  become 
in  part  to  the  ways  of  the  white  man.  decreed 
that  Ohiyesa  must  give  up  his  freedom  and  enter 
the  mission  school  with  other  boys  of  his  race.  In 
'I  in  Outlook,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Eastman,  who  in  his 
youth  claimed  the  Indian  name  Ohiyesa.  tell,  the 
experiences  of  his  first  day  at  school: 

•  The  boys   played   ball   and    various  other  games, 
i    tied  my  pony  to  a  tree  and  then  walked  up 
t  i    the    schoolhouse    and    Stood    there   as   still    as   if    1 
been  glued  t  >  the  wall.      Presently  the  teacher 
came  out  and  rang  a  bell,  and  all  t  te  children  went 
in,  but  I  waii'  me  tune  before  entering,  and 

then  slid  inside  and  took  the  seat  nearest  the  door. 
I  felt  singularly  out  ol  place,  and  lor  the  twentieth 
time  wished  my  father  had  not  sent  me. 

When    the    t .he    to    me,    1    had    not    the 

slightest  idea  what  he  meant,  so  I  did  not  trouble 
myself  to  make  any  demonstration,  f  >r  fear  of  giv- 
ing offense.  Finally  he  asked  in  broken  Sioux, 
'What  is  your  n.ur.e'""  Evidently  he  had  not  been 
among  the  Indians  long,  or  he  would  not  have  asked 
that  question.  It  takes  a  tactician  and  a  diplomat 
to  get  an  Indian  to  tell  his  name!  The  poor  man 
was  compelled  to  give  up  the  attempt  and  resume 
his  seat  on  the  platform. 

He  then  gave  some  unintelligible  directions,  and, 
to  my  great  surpriz".  the  pupils  in  turn  held  their 
books  open  and  talked  the  talk  of  a  strange  people. 
Afterward  the  teacher  made  some  curious  signs 
a  blackboard  on  the  wall,  and  seemed  to  ask 
the  children  to  read  them.  To  me  they  did  not 
compare  in  interest  with  my  bird's  track  and  fish- 
fin  studies  on  the  sands.  I  was  something  like  a 
wild  cub  caught  over  night,  and  appearing  in  the 
1  next  morning  with  the  lambs.  I  had  seen 
nothing  thus   fa  ive   to   me   the  good   of  civil- 

ization. 

Meanwhile  the  children  grew  more  familiar,   and 

whispered  references  were  made  t"  the  "new  boy's" 

tail  appearance      A'  last  he  was  called  "Baby" 


The 

IXQIN 

lLra 

The  watch  by  which  the  hour-to- 
hour  progress  of  this  remarkable  age 
is  timed. 

Used  by  men  of  action — women  of 
initiative — people  who  don't  stop. 

An  ELG I N  W  ATC  H  is  the  favorite 
of  the  punctual — a  companion  of  ideal 
hab.ts.  Grades  differ — prices  differ, 
according  to  jewels  and  metals. 

The  G.  M.  WHEELER  GRADE 
ELGIN  is  moderate  in  price,  with  a 
fame  earned  by  years  of  service. 

"The  Watch  that's  Hade 
for  the  Majority.  " 

Adjusted  to  temperature- — with  17 
jewels  and  micrometric  regulator. 

ELG  INS  of  equal  grade  and 
reasonable  price  for  women — desir- 
able new  models. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

Elgin,  III. 


Automobile  Bargains 

If  you  are  interested  in  Automobiles,  either  for  pleasure 
or  business  purposes,  and  want  to  buy  a  second-hand 
machine  in  first-class  running  order,  write  us.  We  can 
furnish  you  a  good  car  from  )i;n  up.  All  makes  to  select 
from,  and  all  guaranteed  in  perfect  running  order.  Great 
touring  cars  and  swift  little  runabouts      Send  for  list. 

MOTOR    BROKERS 

1   Madison  Avenue  -  -  New  York 


T 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.      25c. 

Ash-  your  dealer  or  Bent  postpaidon 
receipt  ofprice.  Send  for fn  eeample 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PIN  CO. 

iti  Farrnntl  St. 
Bloom  Held,  m.  J. 


Our  readers  are  a.«ked  to  mention  THE  Litkrary  Digest  wlien  writing  to  advertisers. 
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try  one  of  the  big  boys;  but  this  was  not  meant  for 
"him  to  hear,  so  he  did  not  care  to  hear.  He  rose 
silently  and  walked  out.  He  did  not  dare  to  do  »r 
say  anything  in  departing.  The  boys  watched  him 
as  he  led  his  pony  to  the  river  to  drink  and  then 
jumped  upon  his  back  and  started  for  home  at  a 
good  pace.  They  cheered  as  he  started  over  the 
hills  "Hoo-oo!  hoo-oo!  there  goes  the  long-haired 
boy!" 

When  I  was  well  out  of  sight  of  the  school.  I 
pulled  in  my  pony  and  made  him  walk  slowly  home. 

"Will  going  to  that  place  make  a  man  brave  and 
strong?"  I  asked  myself.  "I  must  tell  my  father 
that  I  can  not  stay  here.  I  must  go  back  to  my 
uncle  in  Canada,  who  taught  me  to  hunt  and  shoot 
and  to  be  a  brave  man.  They  might  as  well  try  to 
make  a  buffalo  build  houses  like  a  beaver  as  to  teach 
•me  to  be  a  white  man,"  I  thought 

I  took  the  situation  seriously  enough,  and  I  re- 
-membcr  I  went  with  it  where  all  my  people  go 
when  they  want  light — into  the  thick  woods.  I 
.needed  counsel,  and  human  counsel  did  not  satisfy 
•me.  I  had  been  taught  to  seek  the  "Great  Mys- 
tery" in  silence,  in  the  deep  forest,  or  on  the  height 
of  the  mountain.  There  were  no  mountains  here, 
:SO  I  retired  into  the  woods.  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
white  man's  religion;  I  only  followed  the  teaching 
of  my  ancestors. 

When  I  came  back,  my  heart  was  strong.  I  de- 
sired to  follow  the  new  trail  to  the  end.  I  knew 
that,  like  the  little  brook,  it  must  lead  to  larger  and 
.larger  ones  until  it  became  a  resistless  river,  and  I 
shivered  to  think  of  it.  But  again  I  recalled  the 
teachings  of  my  people,  and  determined  to  imitate 
.their  undaunted  bravery  and  stoic  resignation. 
However,  .T  was  far  from  having  realized  the  long, 
.tedious  years  of  study  and  confinement  before  I 
.could  begin  to  achieve  what  I  had  planned. 


A  Woman  Magistrate. — Mrs.  Catherine  Waugh 
McCulloch  has  been  elected  magistrate  and  judge  in 
.Evanston,  111.,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  votes. 
When  the  post  of  magistrate  was  left  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  Justice  Kessar,  but  one  man  could  be 
induced  to  run  for  the  office;  the  other  lawyers  who 
had  been  approached  to  accept  the  nomination 
having  declined  because  of  business  reasons.  While 
this  only  candidate  "began  to  fit  in  readiness  a  suite 
of  offices,"  Mrs.  McCulloch  announced  her  willingness 
to  become  a  candidate,  and  in  spite  of  the  predictions 


GETTING   READY 
Feeding  Ahead  of  Hot  Weather. 


"Not  quite  .so  much  meat  in  springtime; 
■use  the  cereals,  as  they  heat  the  blood  le 
Seasonable  advice  from  an  old  practitioner. 

If  one  uses  some  care  as  to  food,  the  hoi 
weather  will  be  passed  as  comfortably  as 
any  season.  In  fact,  a  person  possessed  of 
a  perfectly  balanced  set  of  nerves  can  be 
happy  and  comfortable  under  most  any 
conditions. 

The  truest  food  for  building  up  the  nerv- 
-0118  system  to  a  perfect  condition  is  Grape- 
Nats.  The  makers  are  skilled  in  their  art, 
and  knowing  that  nature  fills  the  brain  and 
nerve  centres  with  a  soft  gray  matter  which 
ifl  used  up  more  or  less  each  day  and  must 
be  replaced  (or  nervous  prostration  Bets  in"), 
and  also  knowing  that  this  gray  matter  is 
made  by  the  combination  of  albumen  and 
phosphate  of  potash,  they  select  the  parts 
of  the  field  grains  that  contain  the  needed 
materials,  manufacture  them  into  a  delicious 
food,  ready  cooked,  predigested,  and  of  a 
fascinating  flavour. 

The  use  of  Grape-Nuts  quickly  proves  that 
it  really  does  rebuild  and  strengthen  the 
nervous  system  in  a  most  certain  manner. 
Sold  by  all  first-class  grocers  and  in  daily 
use  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  besl 
families  all  over  the  world.  "There's  a 
Reason/'  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 


Steinway 

INITIATIVE 

The  singular  distinction  that  lifts  the  Steinway  to  an 
international  and  commanding  position  among  pianos  is 
due  to  the  power  of  Steinway  initiative. 

The  Stemways  have  been  for  four  generations,  and 
are  to-day,  initiators  and  originators — never  imitators  and 
followers.  The  various  inventions  and  innovations  that 
have  made  the  Steinway  Concert  Grand  Piano  the  ideal 
concert  grand,  and  the  five-foot-ten-inch  Miniature  Grand 
the  ideal  small  grand,  are  all  Steinway  inventions 
and  innovations. 

Consequently,  the  history  of  piano-progress  for  the  past 
half  century  is  practically  identical  with  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Steinway. 

The  latest  evidence  of  Steinway  initiative  is  the  mar- 
velous Vertegrand  at  $500,  a  turned  grand  piano  in 
upright  form,  which  fixes  the  standard  for  all  uprights. 

Steinway  Pianos  can  be  bought 
from  any  authorized  Steinway  dealer 
at  New  York  prices  with  cost  of  trans- 
portation added. 

Illustrated  catalogue  and  the  little  booklet, 
"The  Triumph  of  the  Vertegrand,"  sent  on 
request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 


Vertegrand 
Price  Moo 


STEINWAY    &    SONS 

Steinway    Hall 

107  &  109  East  14th  St.,  New  York 
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lEDUCATIONALC^ 

Summer  School  of  Tutoring 

Fox  New  York  ami  vicinity,  Located  on  "J'^r.1  Street, 
between  Van  Cortland  Park  and  the  Hudson.  Oountrj 
lift'.  Boarding  and  daj  pupUa.  Visiting  tutora  anppliea. 
Biverdale Sohool,  BWerdale,  N  Y.  (Tel.StSKingabrtdge.)    A.M  .!>!>   Principal.  Majob  T  D.  I.»si»'v.  Oomi 


Nov  Jersey.  BordenUnrn-oa-the-Dala* 

Bordentown  Military  Institute  m"Le  JtVon^man0 
ly,  successful  men  physically,  menially.  in. 'rally.  College 
and  bnaineea  i  reparation.  Boys'  Mimmer<-amp  in  Canada. 
Illustrated  l«<ok  .m  I  school  njaner      Kit.  t.  H    Ic 


Chicago  Musical  College 

Foundedl867.     Colie»eBuildin».  202Michi»aa  Bonl..  Chicago.     Dr.  H.  F.  Zie*feU.  Pre 
l      lag  the  Lake  Front  1 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  MUSIC 

SCHOOL  OF  ACTING-OPERA    SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION-MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

No  school  ot  its  kind  offers  such  comprehensive 
advantages.    Has  the  strongest  Faculty  ever  assembled 
in  a  College  of  Musical  Learning. 


Invttigation  H  (ftihamaafiafs  the 


'  this  Inst 


42nd  SEASON   BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  9. 

Catalog  giving  full  information  mailed  free  upon  application. 

J  t*"  NOTE -Applications  for  the  45  Free  and   150  Partial  Scholarship!  will  be  referred  nnti)  Aorast  31. 
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"TERE'S  a  July  message  that  is  of 
-*--*-  such  profitable  furnace-cheer 
that  it  will  interest  those  now  search- 
ing- for  the  cool  spots.  How  would 
YOU  like  to  save  big  money  every 
year  on  your  coal  bills  ?  If  }'ou  are 
building-  or  contemplating  a  new 
heating  equipment  for  your  home 
or  properties,  there  is  ONE  furnace 
that  will  add  greatest  value  to  them, 
for  the 


Peck- Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace 

Saves  1-2  to  2-3  on  Coal  Bills 


If  you  are  a  home  owner,  this  saving-  must  appeal  to  you.    If  you 
rent  houses  to  others,  an  Underfeed  will  enable  you  to  lease 
them  at  gilt-edge  figures.  The  Underfeed  is  a  modern  furnace 
■with  all  the  fire  on  top.     Smoke  and  gases  wasted  in  other 
furnaces,  must  pass  through  the  flames  and  are  consumed 
and  converted  into  heat.     Lowest  grade  slack  coal  gives 
as  much  clean  heat  as  high  grade  anthracite.    You  SAVE 
the  difference  in  cost. 

."Writing  recently  to  our  Nashville,  Tenn.,   agents— 
The  Jones  &  Hopkins  Mfg.  Co.,  —Isaac  T.  Rhea,  the 
Nashville  grain  man,  enthused  in  this  way: 

"Th«  Underfeed  Furnace  you  put  In  for  me  last  Fall 
has  exceeded  m/  expectations  for  efficiency.  I  fired 
It  in  October  and  the  cost  of  fuel  has  only  been 
$30.00.  There  Is  no  dust  at  all  and  It  Is  simple  in 
operation.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending 
The  Peck-Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  other  hot-air  furnace  that  has  come  under 
my  observation." 


Illustration  shoirsfurvacf, 

without  easing,  cut  out.  to 

show  how  rool  is  forced  up 

under Jire — which  burns  on  top 


Mr.  Rhea  added  that  It  cost  him  more  than  f  100  a  season  for 
coal  during  each  o£  the  winters  ho  used  toe  Topfeed  furnace 
which  he  discarded  for  the   Underfeed.     Thousands  have 
experienced  the  same  savin?  dellirht  of  which  Mr.    Khea 
writes,  and  we'd  like  to  send  to  anyone  Interested  a  lot  of 
fac-stmlle  testimonials  of  similar  strain  and  our  Illus- 
trated Underfeed  booklet. 

Heatlne  plans  and  services  of  our  Engineering 
Department— FKKB.  v»'n  e  to-day  .£lvlng  name 
of  local  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

THE  PECK-WILLIAMSON  COMPANY 

304  W.  Fifth  Street,     Cincinnati,  O. 
Dealers  ALL  Make  Money  on  Our  Proposition 


For  the  advertiser  rf  products  appealing  to  the  upper  business  and  professional 
classes  no  ot/nr  weekly  news  magazine  in  pi  oportiou  to  its  total  circulation 
offers  so   much  that  is  meat,  so  little  that  is  waste,  as    The  Literary  Digest 
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Effectiveness  of  Hardware 

The  architectural  effectiveness  of  a  house  may  be  emphasized  by  the 
character  of  the  hardware  trimmings.  The  importance  of  right  selection 
cannot  l->e  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  prospective  builder;  so  if  you. 
are  planning  to  build  a  new  home,  or  remodel  the  old,  choose  the  hard- 
ware yourself.  In  this  way  you  can  keep  the  cost  at  its  lowest 
figure,  and  at  the  same  time  know  that  in  quality  and  appearance 
the  hardware  is  in  keeping  with  your  ideas  of  what  is  appropriate. 

SARGILNT'S 

Artistic  Hardware 
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is  made  in  a  wide  range  of  designs  that  acccord 
with     any    architectural    style    or    period. 
With  the  aid  of  SARGENT'S    Book  of 
Designs  (sent   free)  you  can  make  a 
selection  that  will   harmonize    with 
the  new  home  and  exactly  suit  your 
own   taste.     Besides    illustrating 
nearly  70  different  styles  of  hard- 
ware, the  book  of  designs  de- 
scribes the  Easy  Spring  Principle 
of  Sargent's  Locks. 

Our  ("\>loni;il  Book  will  hi-  of  renl 
value  to  you  if  your  Ideas  favor  tin. 
Colonial  in  architecture.  Compli- 
mentary oopj  upon  requeei 

SARGENT  &  CO. 

160  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 
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of  the  city  officials  she  carried  the  day.     A  writer  in, 
the  National  Home  Journal  of  St.  Louis,  says: 

But  Mrs.  McCulloch  is  in  every  way  fitted  to  the 
post.  For,  in  addition  to  being  a  mother  of  small  chil- 
dren, a  social  leader  and  a  clubwoman  of  wide  repute, 
she  is  admitted  by  prominent  members  of  the  bar  to- 
be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  capable  women  law- 
yers in  the  country,  having  long  been  the  partner  of 
her  equally  capable  husband,  Mr.  F.  H.  McCulloch, 
the  name  of  the  jfirm  law  being  McCulloch  &  Mc- 
Culloch, with  offices  in  Chicago. 

She  has  been  a  member  of  legislative  committees, 
in  several  women's  organizations,  among  these  being 
the  Evanston  Woman's  Club,  Chicago  Woman's 
Club,  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
Illinois  Equal  Suffrage  Association,  and  the  Chicago- 
Political  Equality  League.  She  frequently  prepared 
bills  and  worked  for  their  passage  at  Springfield,  and 
finally  secured  the  enactment  of  some  into  laws.  Be- 
sides this,  Mrs.  McCulloch  is  legal  adviser  to  several 
organizations. 

And  now  since  the  duties  of  her  new  office  are  in- 
cumbent upon  her,  Mrs.  McCulloch  has  made  the  sug- 
gestion to  the  women  of  the  State  that  some  woman 
lobbyist  be  appointed  and  supported  at  the  capitol, 
who  shall  take  it  upon  herself  to  work  among  the 
legislators  "on  the  ground,"  and  "talk"  them  into- 
acting  upon  worthy  bills  presented  by  the  various, 
women's  clubs  of  the  State.  And  as  Mrs.  McCulloch 
says,  "This  woman  should  not  only  have  brains,  but 
beauty,  social  prominence,  and  charm  of  manner  as. 
well,  and  be  able  to  stay  right  on  the  spot:  as  a  com- 
mittee of  clubwomen  going  to  the  State  capital  for  a 
day  at  a  time,  trying  to  enlist  the  interest  of  poli- 
ticians who  are  too  busy  to  see  them,  or  can  not  be 
found  at  all,  seldom  if  ever  meet  with  success. 

Mrs.  McCulloch  has  been  a  lawyer  for  twenty-one 
years.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  law  college  connected 
with  Northwestern  University,  of  the  class  of  1886, 
and  was  admitted  in  that  year  to  practise  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  and  in  1898  to  practise  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

This  brilliant  woman  is  the  loving  mother  of  four 
children,  the  oldest  being  fifteen  and  the  two  smaller 
still  of  tender  years,  and,  despite  her  active  and  busy 
life,  is  very  domestic  in  her  tastes.  She  has  been  a 
taxpayer  in  Evanston  since  1892,  and  one  of  her 
chief  reasons  for  entering  so  heartily  into  the  late- 
judicial  race  was  that,  if  elected,  her  duties  would  be- 
nearer  her  home  and  children. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  McCulloch  will  make 
her  term  of  office  an  interesting  one.  She  will  make- 
a  test  of  all  the  possibilities  open  to  the  woman  law- 
yer ;  and  those  of  the  officials  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  Evanston  who  first  pondered  over  the  le- 
gality of  her  candidacy  are  now  among  the  foremost 
to  bid  her  welcome. 

Mrs.  McCulloch  says  she  has  one  message  for 
women,  and  that  is- 

"Let  each  woman  do  what  she  can  do  best." 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

The  Last  Straw. — "I  never  do  have  any  luck_ 
Now  a  raging  toothache  has  begun  just  at  the  mo- 
ment that  I  was  going  to  take  my  life,  and  the  nearest 
dentist  lives  at  least  three  leagues  from  here." — 
Pele  Mele. 


Not  Worth  Saving. — "How  do  you  manage  here 
without  a  doctor  within  ten  miles?  Suppose  some- 
body is  taken  ill? " 

"Sure,  we'd  just  give  him  a  glass  of  whisky,  sorl" 

"And  if  that  did  no  good?" 

"Then  we'd  give  him  another!" 

"But  suppose  that  had  no  result?" 

"Bedad,  then,  we'd  know  he  wasn't  worth  throub- 
lin'    about." — Tit-Bits. 


Great  Agent. — "Have  you  sold  your  country 
villa  yet?" 

"No;    I'm  nol  >;"i"l!  to  sell  it  now." 

"  How's  that?" 

"Well,  I  gave  instructions  to  an  agent  to  advertise 
it  for  sale,  and  the  description  he  wrote  of  it  was  so 
enchanting  that  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  to 
apart  with  it." — Pele-Mele. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  wrttinf?  to  advertisers. 
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Ought  to  Know  How.— The  animal-trainer  hav- 
ing been  taken  suddenly  ill,  his  wife  reported  for 
duty  in  his  stead. 

"Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  in  this  line?" 
asked  the  owner  of  the  circus  and  menagerie,  with 
some  doubt. 

"Not  just  exactly  in  this  line,"  she  said;  "but  my 
husband  manages  the  beasts  all  right,  doesn't  he?" 

"He  certainly  does." 

"Well,  you  ought  to  sec  how  easy  I  can  manage 
him." — Chicago  Tribune. 


On  Guard. — GENTLEMAN  (to  the  stage  manager) 
— "Why  does  Hamlet  move  up  an  1  down  the  stage 
all  the  while  he  utters  his  soliloquy?" 

"He  knows  his  public — if  he  was  to  stand  still  he 
might  perhaps  be  hit  by  something." — FliegemJe 
Btaetter. 


Just  as  He  Said  He  Would. — "Be  mine'"  he 
cried,  in  a  voice  surcharged  with  anguish.  "If  you 
refuse  me,  I  shall  die!" 

But  the  heartless  girl  refused  him.  That  was 
sixty  years  ago.     Yesterday  he  died       Tit-Bits. 


A  Moral  Thief  is  Not  a  Legal  Thief  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  and  by  that  token  many  a  man  is  at 
home  when  his  rightful  place  is  in  jail.  But  the 
question  is;  Shall  we,  as  a  public,  help  this  sort  ot 
man  along?  And  this  question  brings  itself  home 
with  peculiar  force  to  women,  who  are  the  buying 
power  of  our  country.  A  man,  by  dint  of  thought 
and  work,  invents  an  article  of  food,  of  wearing 
apparel,  or  for  domestic  use.  He  carries  out  his 
conception:  he  gets  it  ready  for  the  market:  he 
recognizes  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  the  land 
and  patents  his  article:  he  invests  large  sums  of 
money  in  letting  the  people  know  about  it,  and 
he  makes  a  success.  That  is.  thousands  buy  the 
result  of  the  thought  of  his  brain,  the  investment 
of  his  money,  and  his  honest,  legitimate  methods. 
Along  comes  a  man  who  has  no  brain  wherewith 
to  conceive  except  to  trade  upon  the  other  man's 
success,  and  "Unseda  Biscuit"  becomes  "Uwanta 
Biscuit";  "  Jap-a-lac "becomes  "Jac-a-lac";  "Cotto- 
lene"  becomes  "Cottoleo";  "Pears'  Soap"  becomes 
"Peer's  Soap,"  and  so  on.  All  these  imitations  are 
purely  and  palpably  intended  to  mislead  the  public, 
to  confuse  the  buyer.  Now  this  imitator  does  not 
need  to  invent:  he  has  no  call  to  invest  capital  he 
goes  on  the  wave  of  popular  support  created  by  the 
man  who  legitimately  launched  the  result  of  his 
honest  thought.  Such  a  parasite  not  only  lives  on 
the  brain  and  capital  of  another,  but  he  also  dis- 
tinctly hopes  to  get  an  undeserved  livelihood  by- 
playing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public.  He  is  a 
coward,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  imitates. 
His  article  is  never  so  good  as  that  which  he  imitates, 
for  the  same  moral  twist  that  plays  upon  a  name 
will  play  upon  the  quality  of  the  article.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  hss  no  need  to  think  of  the  quality 
of  his  article,  for  he  relics  for  his  sales  on  his  mis- 
leading label:  hence,  quality,  to  him,  is  of  slight 
importance,  and  therein  lies  the  fraud  against  the 
consuming  public. 

The   bid    for   patronage    upon    which    he    usually 
catches  the  eye  of  the  thrifty  woman  is  his  untruth- 
ful  assurance  that  his  article   "is  just   as  good  as 
others,"  and — here  comes  in  his  strong  point —"it  is 
cheaper  in  price."     And  thus  thousands  of  women 
are  fooled:    trapt  into  supporting  a  moral  thief  and 
a  business   coward— a   man    whom   decent    business 
men  shun— and  getting  a  cheaper  article  at  a  cheaper 
price.     A  woman  sometimes  fails  to  realize  that  she 
has  it  in  her  power  to  raise  the  standard  of  Ami 
business    honesty    by    a    refusal    to    patroni  ;e    such 
imitations.      For  just  in  proportion  as  she  make-  it 
easier  or  harder  for  these  moral  tine 
so   does  she  make   the   business   of   honest    dealings 
easier  or  harder  for  her  husband  or  son      Business 
will  be  honest  just  so  far  as  the  public  demands  it 
shall  be.     The  two  or  three  cents  saved  by  a  v 
in  her  support  of  an  imitative  article  represent  the 
costliest  investment  she  can  make  toward  the  lower- 
ing of  those  business  ideals  with  which  her  son 
sooner  or  later  battle  when   he   goes  out   in; 
commercial  world.     It  is  she  who,  by  her 
builds    up    or    tears    down    honest    business 
— From  The  Ladies'  Homt  Joun 

Our  readers  are 


YOU  CAN  SEE 
IT  WORK 

You  do  not  have  to  "imagine"  that 
DIOXOGEN  is  doing  good.  You  can 
see  it  work.  You  can  feel  it  cleanse. 
Take  a  little  in  your  mouth  and  pump  it 
back  and  forth  between  the  teeth.  It 
will  bubble  and  foam  if  the  mouth  is  not 
clean.  This  optical  demonstration  is 
very  surprising  to  one  who  does  not  know 
the  delightful  sense  of  cleanliness  which 
comes  from  DIOXOGEN.  As  a  prophy- 
lactic cleanser  of  teeth,  throat,  nose,  skin 
and  all  parts  of  the  body,  particularly 
if  injured,  DIOXOGEN  has  an  almost 
unlimited  field  of  usefulness. 

The  market  is  full  of  inferior  Peroxide 
intended  for  commercial  purposes.  Fre- 
quently  this  low  grade  impure  Peroxide 
is  dispensed  as  "  pure  "  Peroxide  of  Hy- 
drogen. There  is  no  telling  what  quality 
you  will  get  unless  you  call  for  DIOX- 
OGEN, and  insist  on  getting  it  in  the 
original  sealed  package. 

Inferior  Peroxides  change,  turn  rank, 
spoil,  explode,  or  have  a  bitter  "fever- 
ish "  taste,  or  a  sickish,  sweetish  odor. 
The  stability  of  DIOXOGEN  is  due 
to  its  purity.  1 1  has  a  delightful,  clean, 
wholesome  taste,  i  t  does  not  change 
or  spoil. 

Never  ask  merely  for  "  Peroxide." 
Ask  for  DIOXOGEN— "The  kind  that 
keeps."     Get  the  sealed  package. 

Three  popular  sizes  sold  everywhere. 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


RIFLES 


No  gun  you   can   procure    will   give   more   satisfaction   during   the   months 
Hopkins  &  Ai  lbn  light  caliber  rifle.    Theyare  light,  trim  and  up  to  dal 
and   can   be   taken    apart    and    packed    in    the    suit    case   for    travel. t 
examine  these   Rifle*  before  you%  ■•.      You    e.n:    fit:,/  them  at 

or  spotting  goods  store      /'her  drive  tacts  eit 

w-key  take-do*  i  \an  any  other  rifles  on  the 


No.  722,    :!'■:  lbs.  18-tn.  Barrel 

Has  block  action  and  positive  safety 

arrangement.     SliooM    23  shori   and  lone 


No.  922.    Lever  ncti  ~~ 

caliber  short.  Ioiik  and  I"1'-'  riflo  rartnd 
11 ,~  rebounding  hammer,  • 

.  arrangement     Barrel,  nigh  power  rlfla 
stock  be»l   grade  ot  walnut.    Webj       d»£  trrv 

>&      Barrel  a  in  '  nil     -     -      -    «pJ.OW 

No.  932.    Same  pattern  nn.i  size  as  above.    Chambered,  and 
nil  d  for  .:t!  slior'  and  long  cartridges 


No.  822.     : 

I 

.  «  lb 


'  ;lbs.,£u. 


$5.50 


$4.50 


m 


Write  for  our  beautiful  "Gun  Guide  and  Catalog'    for  190. 

trates  and  describes  all  these  rifles,  as  wed  as  34  other  I  onr 

firearms  and  wives  many   points  on   the   care   and   ■aniltWM   ot   .. 

IT'S  FREE  to  all  who  write  prompvv 


Dept.  61 
orwich.  Conn..   U. 


$4.50 


Same 
Isiie 

v.'-,.r: 
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For  Your  Comfort  in  Summer 

ED.  PINAUD'S 
HAIR  TONIC 

(Eau  de  Quinine) 


This  un 'quailed  French  toilet  preparation  removes 
excessive  oiliness  from  the  scalp,  prevents  formation 
of  dandruff,  and  counteracts  the  unpleasant  effects  of 
perspiration.  It  makes  the  hair  fluffy,  lustrous  and 
easy  to  arrange  in  any  weather  or  temperature.  De- 
lightful for  use  afterocean  bathing.  ED.  PINAUD'S 
Hair  Tonic  contains  only  ingredients  that  are  abso- 
lutely pure  and  beneficial— it  is  delicately  scented 
with  a  delightful  refreshing  perfume. 

We  will  eead  yon  a  liberal  sample  on  receipt  of  10  cent3 
(to  pay  parking  anil  postage'. 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 

Department  104,  Ed.  Pinaud  Building,  New  York 

ED.  PINAl'D'8  Rpanl*-\i\  ti    I  i«|iiii1   Powder  keep-*  the  complexion 
smooth  and  velvety  in  spite  "1  salt  Hit  and   burning  BUU. 
A*k  your  dealer  for  ED.  I'lNAl'D'S  Toilet  PrepKtat  ons. 


Calcium  Dioxide 


not  altogether  a  new  chemical  but 
one  which  until  recently  was  com- 
mercially impracticable — is  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in 


CALOX 


The  OXYGEN   Tooth  Powder 

In  contact  with  moisture  it  liberates 
free  oxygen,  nature's  own  purifier 
and  the  only  antiseptic  known  that 
can  be  used  in  the  mouth  without 
injury  to  the  teeth  and  gums.  Calox 
makes  white  teeth  and  a  clean 
mouth. 

Of  all  druggists  25  cents 

Sample  and  booklet  on  request 

Guaranteed  pure  under  Food  and  Drugs  Act 

McKESS0N&  ROBBINS,  91-97  Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 


SPENCERIAN 


Careful  workmanship,  fine  quality  of  material, 
durability — that's  the  Spencerian  Pen.    Sam- 
ple card  of  12,  all  different,  sent  for  6c.  postage. 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY.  349  Cro.dw.y    New  York 


STEEL  PENS 


-Do  You  Shave  Yourself?- 


A\  ith  »  Hiisse  I>ry  Hone  you  ran 
in  10  peioiida  make  your  razor 
edge  equnl  to  a  barber's.  Wet 
I  bones  usunl)y  bike  hall'  an  hour 
ol  -ui  expert  Basse's  H-y^n  re- 
quire no  skill;  anybody  can  use 
them ;  adapted  to  either  plain 
or  safety  etyle*.  A  gentlemen 
said,    'I    vroold  Dot    \^V*   It'Zb   for 

:  i  could  not  gel  another , 
i  '  sed    it   't  years   and    mj 

I  -u    " 

Sl.OO  PREPAID. 

(  D  .MuriR    if    DOt    s;it j"(HctOry. 

BfJSSE  A-CO. ,  B27  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Lawyer's  Need. — "It's  this  way,"  explained 
the  client.  "The  fence  runs  between  Brown's  place 
and  mine.  He  claims  that  I  encroach  on  his  land, 
and  I  insist  that  he  is  trespassing  on  mine.  Now, 
what  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  m>  place? " 

"If  I  were  in  your  place,"  replied  the  lawyer, 
"I'd  go  over  and  give  Brown  a  cigar,  take  a  drink 
with  him,  and  settle  the  controversy  in  ten  minutes. 
But,  as  things  stand,  I  advise  you  to  sue  him  by  all 
means.  Let  no  arrogant,  domineering,  insolent 
pirate  like  Brov.n  trample  on  your  sacred  rights. 
Assert  your  manhood  and  courage.  I  need  the 
money." — Exchange,  quoted  in  the  New  York  Mail. 


Slight  Misunderstanding. — A  well-known  Bos- 
ton lawyer  says  that  not  long  ago  he  was  astonished 
to  see  printed  in  a  newspaper  a  glowing  testimonial 
as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  using  somebody's 
Curequick.  The  office  of  the  concern  was  located 
near  his  own,  and  he  dropt  in  while  out  for  his  lunch. 

"See  here,"  he  remarked,  somewhat  forcefully, 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  manager;  "you  have 
printed  a  testimonial  allegedly  from  me  with  regard 
to  your  confounded., stuff — and  I  never  took  a  drop 
of  it  in  my  life.  What  do  you  mean  by  such  proce- 
dure? " 

"Is  that  so?"  the  manager  said,  soothingly. 
"Merely  a  slight  misunderstanding,  I  assure  you,  sir, 
for  which  I  am  very  sorry.  You  see,  we  understood 
that  you  had  died  recently.  Take  this  down,  please," 
he  added,  turning  to  a  stenographer:  "Memoran- 
dum: change  signature  to  sworn  testimonial  No. 
124,546." — Harper's  Weekly. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

Jure  21. — The  Sultan  of  Turkey  adjusts  the  last 
question  pending  between  the  Porte  and  the 
United  States. 
The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  majority 
of  104.  upholds  Cleme,-ceau's  decision  to  sup- 
press by  force  the  disorder  in  the  south. 

Jure  22. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  passes 
the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  wine-growers. 

June  23. — The  German  Emperor  again  sails  the 
Meteor  to  victory  over  the   Hamburg  course. 

June  24. — Former  members  of  the  Douma  issue 
a  marifesto  calling  upon  the  Russian  people  to 
continue  by  force  the  struggle  for  liberty,  and 
denounce  the  Czar  for  breach  of  faith. 

June  25. — The  Verezuelan  Cabinet  resigns,  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  condemning  the 
policy  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

Jure  26.  —  Mark  Twain  receives  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Letters  at  Oxford,  and  General  Booth  and 
Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  that  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws. 

June  27. — Thousands  of  members  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  in  London  welcome  General  Booth 
on  his  return  from  his  45,000-mile  journey. 


Domestic. 

June  21. — The  State  closes  its  case  in  the  trial  of 
William  D.  Haywood,  at  Boise,  Idaho,  and 
Judge  Wood  refuses  to  grant  a  motion  for  dis- 
missal entered  by  the  defense. 

Ju"e  22.  —  From  his  cell  in  the  jail  at  San  Francisco, 
Mayor  Schmitz  vetoes  a  $720,000  appropriation 
item  in  the  municipal  budget. 

June  24. — Suit  is  brought  agairst  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  in  the  anti-Japanese  riot  affair. 
Clarence  Darrow  outlines  the  defense  in  the  Hay- 
wood trial,  at  Boise,  making  a  general  denial  of 
Orchard's  charges. 

President  Roosevelt  signs  the  Santo-Domingo 
treaty  providing  for  the  collection  of  reverue 
ard  an  issue  of  bonds  to  satisfy  foreign  creditors. 

Ju_e  25. — Details  of  the  plan  for  pensioning  Fed- 
eral civil  employees  are  completed  at  Washington. 

Jure  26. — Railroad  attorneys  and  State  officers  of 
Missouri  agree  to  take  the  matter  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  two-cent-fare  law  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Jure  27. — Subpe*las  fte  issued  for  John  D.  aid 
William  Rockefeller  ard  other  officials  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  to  appear  before  Judge 
Landis  in  Chicago  to  a-swer  questions  about 
the  finances  of  the  corporation. 


\\  AtiK.Vt'V  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  influence 
If  it  merely  hears  of  vacancies  and  tells  you  about  them 
THAT  is  something,  but  if  it  is  nuked  to  recommend  s 
teacher  md  recommends  ypn.  that  is  morn.  Ouiy 
Ki:<  IIMMIMK         0.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse.  N.  V 


Ralston 

Health 

Food 


:i 


i 


cious — Most 
—only  really  natural 
'whole  ■wheat  break- 
fast food. 

"Most    Econom- 
ic a  1 — P  a  c  k  a  g  e 
makes    50  plates 
of  real  food. 

"I     know      you'll 
like  it." 

THE  RALSTON 
MILLER. 

RALSTON  PURINA 
MILLS 

'  Where  Purity  is 
Paramount" 

SI.  Louis,  Mo.   Portland,  Ore. 
I  Tllsonburg.  Ont. 

\  Checkerboard  Sacks 

fp"M  JL 


Only   food  with  a 
Chemists'      certifi- 
cate of  absolute  pu- 
rity on  every  package 
"Most    Deli 
Healthful 


rvwrwrm  nri  1 


IS  OWNED.CONTROLLED.OPERATED  &  MANAGED 

BT  THE  SAME  INTERESTS  TODAY  AS  DURINOTKE 

PAST  THIRTY  YEARS 

More  attention  given  to 

PURITY,  QUALITY.  FLAVOR 

&  EVERY  DETAIL  0/  Manufacture  than  ever  be/are 

COCM 

THIS  COCOA  IN  TH£BR0t¥N 
SCREW  TOP  CAN  IS  WHAT  YOH  SHOULD  INSIST 
ON  GETTING  FROM  YOUR  GROCFR. 

By  using  '€JUuf&riffflfflr4ro(/G£r 

PUJtlTY,QOALITW&  FLAVOR  AS  tY£LL  AS 
ECONOMY  ONACCOUATOFITS  STRENGTH. 
NO  FILLERS  OR  ADULTERANTS  BEING  USED 
IN  ITS  MANUFACTURE. 
ABSOLUTE  PURITY 
May  Cost  a  little  more  than  some 
but  CHEAPER  in  the  End.  and  then 
it's  BETTER  you  know. 
YOUR  GROCER  CAN  SUPPLYYOU 


For  HEALTH  £  STRENGTH  ea  T 


C/ioco/ate Dipped 
Trt/SCCV/T  WA/r£J?S 


A  Bad 
Complexion 

pimples,  and  rough  skin,  are  caused 
by  indigestion.  Charcoal  is  an  active 
digestive.  It  stops  fermentation,  ab- 
sorbs all  gases  and  clears  up  the  com- 
plexion.   Use 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

TOT  IOC.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.     Once  only. 

Mm  «/.  Oilman,  41  A*tor  House,  M.  Y. 


FACSIMILE 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 

rpHE  NIAGARA  CLIP  holds  se- 
1  curclv  from  the  thinnt'Ht  sheet 
of  paper'up  to  Ji  in.  in  thickness, 
and  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again.  Better  than  pins  lor  filing 
letters,  records,  cards,  etc  Avoid 
unsightly  pinholes  in  attaching 
second     letters,     business    cards, 

checks,  drafts,  invoice-,  etc.     Put   up  in  boxes  of  100  es- 
pecially for  desk  convenience.  Sample  box  15c. .postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  Street,  N.  Y.  CMy 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tiik  Litkrarv  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BARRELS  OF  AIR  BURNED  AS  FUEL 

New  Remarkable  Stove— Ohioan's  Great  Invention— Consumes  395  Barrels  of  Air  to 

One  Gallon  of  common  Kerosene  oil  making  oil-gas — the  New 

Fuel  that  looks  and  burns  like  gas! 

Wood,  coal  and  oil  all  cost  money.       ONLY    FREE    FUEL    IS  AIR!        Unlimited  supply — no  trust  in  control.        Air 

belongs  to  rich  and  poor  alike.     We  can't  burn  air  alone,  but  see  here!     Our  wonderful  stove  burns  air  and  gss 

—very  little  gas— principally  air.    Takes  its  fuel  almost  entirely  from  the  atmosphere. 

A  miniature  gas  works — penny  fuel  for  every  family — -save  y$  to  %   on  cost — save  dirt  and  drudgery— no  more  coal 

or  wood  to  carry — ashes  unknown — absolute  safety. 

SEE  HOW  SIMPLE!     TURN  A  KNOB— TOUCH  A  MATCH— FIRE  IS  ON 

TURN  AGAIN— FIRE  IS  OFF!     THAT'S  ALL 

Astonishing  but  true — time-tested — proven  facts — circulars  give  startling  details — overwhelming  evidence. 

NO  SUCH   STOVE   SOLD   IN   STORES-UNLIKE  ANYTHING  YOU'VE  SEEN  OR    HEARD   OF 


.'SEE1T  SLIDE 

SECTIONAL  CI  T  OV  (.1  \l  Kl  loll 


A  genius  of  Cincinnati  has  invented  a  new  scientific 
oil-gas  generator  that  is  proving  a  blessing  to  women 
folks,  enabling  them  to  cook  with  gas— relieving  them 
of  drudgery.  Makes  cooking  and  housework  a  delight 
and  at  the  same  time  often  saves  '/3  to  'A  in  cost  of  fuel. 

How  often  have  many  of  our  lady  readers  remarked 
that  they  would  give  anything  to  get  rid  of  the  drudg- 
ery of  using  the  dirty  coal  and  wood  stoves -also  the 
smoky  oil  wick  stoves  and  their  gasoline  stoves  which 
are  so  dangerous  and  liable  to  cause  explosions  or  tire 
at  any  time. 

Well,  that  day  has  arrived  and  a  fine  substitute  has 
been  discovered  and  every  family  can  now  have  gas 
fuel  for  cooking,  baking  and  heating  and  not  have  their 
kitchens  a  hot,  fiery  furnace  in  summer,  and  be  carrying 
coal  and  ashes— ruining  their  looks  and  health. 

Thousands  a  Week 

Upon  calling  at  the  factory  we  found  that  this  inven- 
tion has  caused  a  remarkable  excitement  all  over  the 
U.  S— that  the  fac- 
tory is  already 
rushed  with  thou- 
sands'bf  orders  and 
evidently  the  Com- 
pany's representa- 
tives and  agents  are 
making  big  profits, 
as  they  offer  splen- 
did inducements. 

As  will  be  noticed 
from  the  engraving, 
this  OIL-<iAS  GEN- 
ERATOR is  entirely 
different  from  any 
other  stove -al- 
though its  construc- 
tion is  very  simple— may  be  easily  and  safely  operated 
and  is  built  on  the  latest  scientific  principles,  having 
no  valves,  which  is  a  marked  improvement,  as  all  valves 
are  liable  to  leak,  carbonize,  clog  up  or  overflow. 

By  simply  moving  a  knob  the  oil  is  automatically  fed 
to  a  small,  steel  burner  bowl  or  retort,  where  it  is  in- 
stantly changed  Into  gas.  Which  is  drawn  upwards  be- 
tween two  red-hot  perforated  steel  chimneys,  thorough- 
ly mixed  with  air  and  consumed,  giving  a  bright 
blue  name— hottest  gas  (Ire,  similar  in  color  and  heat- 
ing power  to  natural  gas. 

This  invention  has  been  fully  protected  in  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  and  is  known  as  the  HA  RRISON  VALVE- 
LESS,  WICKLESS,  AUTOMATIC  OIL-GAS  GENERA- 
TOR—the  only  one  yet  discovered  that  consumes  the 
carbon  and  by-products  of  the  oil. 

The  extremely  small  amount  of  Kerosene  Oil  that  is 
needed  to  produce  so  large  a  volume  of  gas  makes  it  one 
of  the  most  economical  fuels  on  earth  and  the  reason  for 
the  great  success  of  this  Generator  is  based  on  the  well 
known  fact  of  the  enormous  expansiveness  of  oil-gas 
when  fnixed  with  oxygen  or  common  air. 

Oil-gas  is  proving  so  cheap  that  15c  to  80b  a  week 
should  furnish  fuel  gas  for  cooking  for  a  small  family. 

Kerosene  oil  from  which  oil-gas  is  made  may  he  pur- 
chased in  every  grocery — is  cheap,  and  a  gallon  of  it 
will  furnish  a  hot,"  blue  flame  gas  tire  in  the  burner  for 
about  18  hours,  and  as  a  stove  is  only  used  II  or  4  hours 
a  day  in  most  families  forcookiug.  the  expense  of  oper- 
ating would  be  but  little. 

In  addition  to  its  cheapness  is  added  the  comfort, 
cleanliness — absence  of  soot,  coal,  dirt,  ashes,  etc.    ' 

What  pleasure  to  just  turn  on  the  oil — light  the  gas 
a  hot  tire   ready  to  cook.     When   through,  turn    it  off. 
Just  think;  a  little  kerosene  oil— one   match — light — a 
beautiful  blue  gas  (lame— hottest    lire -always   ready 
quick  meals  -  a  gas  stove  in  your  home. 

It  generates  the  gas  only  as  needed  is  not  complica- 
ted, but  simple— easily  operated,  and  another  feature  is 
Its  PERFECT  SAFETY. 

Not  Dangerous  Like  Gasoline 

And  liable  to  explode  and  cause  lire  at  any  moment. 
This  stove  is  so  safe  that  you  could  drop  a  match  in 
the  oil  tank,  and  it  would  go  out. 

This  Oil-Gas  Stove  does  any  kind  of  cooking  that  a 
coal  or  gas  range  will  do  — invaluable  for  tin1  kitchen, 
laundry  summer  cottage—  washing— ironing  camping. 
etc..  Splendid  for  canning  fruit— with  a  portable  oven 
placed  over  the  burner  splendid  baking  can  be  done. 


Another  Important  Feature 

Is  the  invention  of  a  small  Radiator  Attachment  which 
if  placed  over  the  burner  makes  a  desirable  heating 
stove  during  the  fall  and  winter  so  that  the  old  cook 
stove  may  be  done  away  with  entirely. 

While  at  the  factory  in  Cincinnati  the  writer  was 
shown  thousands  of  letters  from  customers  who  were 
using  this  wonderful  oil-gas  stove,  showing  that  it  is 
not  an  experiment  hut  a  positive  success  and  giving 
splendid  satisfaction,  and  as  a  few  extracts  may  be  inter- 
esting to  our  readers  we  produce  them. 

L.  S.  Norris,  of  Vt.,  writes:  '"The  Harrison  Oil-Gas 
Generators  are  wonderful  savers  of  fuel— at  least  30% 
to  7oc/,  over  wood  and  coal." 

Mr.  H.  Howe,  of  N.  Y.,  writes:  "I  find  the  Harrison 
is  the  first  and  only  perfect  oil-gas  stove  I  have  ever 
seen — so  simple  anyone  can  safely  use  it.  It  is  what 
I  have  wanted  for  years.  Certainly  a  blessing  to  human 
kind." 

Mr.  E.  T).  Arnold,  of  Nebr.,  writes:  That  he  saved 
$4.25  a  month  fur  fuel  by  using  the  Harrison  Oil-Gas 
Stove.  That  his  gas  range  cost  him  $.">.50  per  month 
and  the  Harrison  only  SI. 25  per  month. 

J.  A.  Shafer,  of  Pa,  writes:  "The  Harrison  Oil-Gas 
Stove  makes  an  intense  heat  from  a  small  quantity  of 
oil— entirely  free  from  smoke  or  smell— great  improve- 
ment over  any  other  oil  stove.  Has  a  pel  feet  arrange- 
ment for  combustion— can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  a  natural  gas  fire." 

Mr.  H.  15.  Thompson  of  Ohio  writes  :  "  I  congratulate 
you  on  such  a  grand  invention  to  aid  the  poor  in  this 
time  of  high  fuel.  The  mechanism  is  so  simple— easily 
operated— no  danger.  The  color  of  the  gas  flame  is 
beautiful  dark  blue,  and  so  hot  seems  almost  double  as 
powerful  as  gasoline. 

Mrs.  J.L.  Hamilton,  writes  :  "Am  delighted — Oil-Gas 
Stovesso  much  nicer  and  cheaper  than  others — no  wood, 
coal,  ashes,  smoke,  no  pipe,  no  wick,  cannot  explode." 

Hon.  Ira  Eble,  J.  P.,  of  Wis.,  writes:  "  Well  pleased 
with  the  Harrison— far  abend  of  gasoline.  No  smoke  or 
dirt  no  trouble.  Is  perfectly  safe  -no  danger  of  explo- 
sion like  gasoline." 

Chas.  L.  Bendeke,  of  N.  Y., 
writes  :  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to  !>e 
the  owner  of  your  wonderful 
Oil-Gas  Stove — no  coal  yard, 
plumbing-ashes  or  dust.  One 
match  lights  the  stove  and  in  lb 


ALL   SIZES 

minutes  breakfast  is  ready.   No  danger  from  an  explosion 
no  smoke — no  out    simply  turn  it  oil  and  expense 
ceases.    For  cheapness  It  has  no  equal." 

Agents  Are  Doing  Fine — Making  Big  Money 

WONDERFUL  QUICK  SELLER 

Geo.  Robertson,  of  Maine,  writes:  "Am  delighted 
with  Oil-Gas,  so  are  my  friends    took  12  orders  In  3  days." 

A.  B.  Slimp.  of  Texas,  writes:    "I  want  the  agency 
In  a  day  and  a  half  took  over  a  dozen  orders." 

Edward  Wilson,  of  Mo.,  writes:  "The  Harrison  very 
satisfactory     Sold  •">  st.'\es  Brsl  day  I  had  mine." 

.1.  II.  lla'lman.  of  Tenn.,  writes:  "Already  have  TO 
orders." 

I  bis  is  certainly  a  good  chance  for  OUT  readers  to  make 
money  this  summer. 

Hundreds  of  oilier  prominent  people  highly  endorse 
and  recommend  oil-gas  fuel  and  there  certainly  seems 
to  lie  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  wonderful  Improvement  over 
other  stoves. 


The  writer  personally  saw  these  Qfl-Gaa  stoves  in 
operation  in  fact,  u^-s  one  In  his  own  home  is  de- 
lighted with  its  working  and  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion can  say  to  our  readers  that  this  Harrison  Oil-Gas 
Stove  made  by  the  Cincinnati  firm  is  the  only  perfect 
burner  of  its  kind. 

It  is  made  in  threesizes:  1,  2  or  3  generators  to  a  stove. 
They  are  made  of  steel   throughout—  thoroughly  b 
before  shipping -sent  out  complete— ready  for  o 
soon  as  received— nicely  Qnlshed  with  nickel  mum 
and  as  there  seems  to  be   nothing  about  it  to  wear  out, 
they  should  last  for  years.     They   seem    to  satisfy  and 
delight  every  user  and  the  makers  fully  guarantee  them. 


3L 


How  to  Get  One 


All  our  lady  readers  who  want  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  a  gas  stove — the  cheapest,  cleanest  and  safest  fuel— 
save  Y\  to  14  "i  fuel  bills  and  do  their  conking,  baking, 
ironing  and  wanning  fniit  at  small  expense, should  have 
one  of  these  remarkable  stores. 

Space  prevents  a  more  detailed  description,  but 
Oil-gas  stoves  will  bear  out  the  most    exacting  demand 
for  durability  and  satisfactory  properties. 

If  vou  will  write  to  iheoniv  makers.  The  World  Mfg. 
Co.,  6652  World  Bldg.,   Cincinnati.   Ohio,    and  ask 
for  their  illustrated  pamphlet   describing  this  invention 
and  also  letters  from  hundreds  of   delighted    men 
will  receive    much  valuable  Information. 

The  price  of  these  Stoves  is  remarkably  tow,  only  J-'i.'-i 
up.     And  it    is   indeed  difficult   to  imagine  when*   that 
amount  of  money  could  l>c  invested  in  anytiling  else  that 
would  bring  such  saving  in  fuel 
health  and  satisfaction  to  OUT  H 

Don't  Fail  to  Write  To-Day 

For  full  Information  regarding  this  splendid  invention. 

The  World  Mfg.  Co.  is  composed  of  prominent  busi- 
ness men  of  Cincinnati,  are  perfectly  responsible  and 
reliable,  capital  $100,000.00,  and  will  do  just  as  th>> 
agree.  The  sto\,s  ;1ie  ;ust  as  represented  and  fuliv 
warranted 

Donl  fail  to  write  for  catalogue. 

$40.00  Weekly  and  Expenses 

The  Arm  offers  splendid  inducements  to  agents,  and 
an  .  nergetic  man  or  woman   having  span'  tin 
a  good  position  paying  big  wages  by  writing  them  at 
once  and  mentioning  tins  paper. 

a  wonderful   wave  of  exdtemenl      •  rthe 

country,  for  where  shown  these  OR -Gat  -,a\e 

caused  greal  excitement.    Oil-Gas  fuel  baoecom  a 
and  delightful   that  the  sales  of  the*    - 
were  enormous  and  the  factory  is  rushed  with  i 
of  orders. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  spare  time  .t  ..f 

employment,  and  others  are  iv  t  making  a  great  d. 
money,  ami  we  advise  them  to   write  to  the    tlrni  and 
secure  an  agency  for  this  invention.    Exhibit  i 
before  8  or  10  people  and'.  e  their  curi 

should  be  able  to  sell  5  or  8  and  make  lllMki  1    - 
day.    why  should  people  live  In  penury  or  suffer  bard- 
ships  for  the  want  .f  plenty  of  money  when  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  this  sort  is  o(k-h  .- 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tuk  I.itkkary  DlSBl  ..  .ien  writing  to  adven 
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CHICLETS — That    dainty  mint-covered,    candy-coated   chewing    gum. 
It  takes  two  great  big  cleanly  factories  to  keep  abreast  of  the  still  growing  demand 
for  these  pearl- like  pellets  of  delight.       Your  neighborhood  druggist  or  confectioner 
can  supply  you  if  he  will — or  send  us  a  dime  for  a  sample  packet  and  a  booklet. 

CHICLET  PALMISTRY.  Look  at  your  hand  !  A  square  on  the  Mount  of  Jupiter  (base  of  the  first 
finger)  shows  capacity  to  command.  . 

If  the  Head  Line  (the  second  line  from  the  base  of  the  fingers  running  across  the  palm)  is  joined  by  a  fork 
to  the  Life  Line  it  means  Good  Fortune. 

When  the  Heart  Line  extends  around  the  percussion  (side  of  the  hand)  it  shows  a  daring  spirit. 

You  can  have  a  Chiclet  Palmistry  Chart  FREE  if  you  cut  out  this  advertisement 
and  mail  it  to  us  with  your  request  before  the  end  of  the  month. 


FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,  INC. 


512  No.  24th  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.S. A. 


k  v  \  < ' '  / 
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shines  bnghMy  in  alhouse  where 
iATCUB  abolishes  dirt,  buh"Dirh 
©did  despair  are  close  ofkin"Try  iMn 
your  next- house  cleaning «^»^^— a 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  vhich  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  27  years. 

At    the    following    Hectcy    institute*: 


Hirmintrham,  Ala. 
Hot  Spring*,  Ark. 
San  Kranriaeu,  (al. 
WmI  llavpn,  Conn. 
Washington.  I).  (',, 

211  N.  Capitol  m 


Dwight,   II!. 
Marion.  Ind. 
Lexington,  Hut, 
Portland.    fl<-. 
tirand  Rapid*.  Jlifh., 


St.  Louis,  Mo., 

2*01  I.oruHt  St. 
Omaha,  >en.. 

Cor.  Cass  A  25th  Sts. 
North  <  oimat ,  N.  H. 


265  So.  4  ollrge  At*.      Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Whito  Plain*,  N.  Y. 

C\tluMlllllH,    ()., 

HhT  \.  I».  -nnioon  At*. 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Bin  N.  Ilroad  St. 
Harrlsburg,   Pa. 


Plttihurg,  Pa., 

4246  Klfth  At*. 
Providence,  K.  I. 
Richmond,    Va. 
Toronto,  Ont..  Canada. 
London,  England. 


The  United  States  £« 

Twentieth  Century.  By  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
translated  by  H .  Addington  Bruce.     This  is  the  most 
noteworthy  book  on  America  since  Bryce's  "  American 
Commonwealth."     8vo,  cloth,  400  pages,  J2.00  net. 
Fvink  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers 
44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York. 

THE                    11                                        DISORDERS 

Sent     |\|  6  T  V  0  U  S       "HuVs 

An  important  treatise,  by  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  th. 
University  of  Berne,  of  great  value  to  the  physician  in 
his  daily  work,  and  of  immense  help  andsiig2;estiveness 
to  the  layman  and  general  reader.    8vo,  cloth,  466  pages, 
$3.00  net,  by  mail  $;  25. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 

1  am  in  everybody's  mouth  every  day — or  ought  to  be 

Sold  Only  In  a  Yellow  Box— lor  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth.    Bristles 
in  irregular  tufts — cleans  between  the  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it. 

-^  This  means  much  to  cleanly  per- 


Adults'Sfx. 

Youths'  26c      Children's  25c. 

By  mail  nr  at  'I  'aleit.    Sevil  for  our  free 

booklet, 'Tooth  Truths."    FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,    14  Pin«Bt.,Florenes,  Mass. 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Diotionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


^°T/ie  Lexicographer  does    not   answer  anony- 
mous communications. 


"M.  G.  OG.,"  New  York  City. — "To  enable  me 
to  prove  my  contention  that  the  simplification  of 
spelling  of  words  has  progressed  almost  unnoticed 
during  the  past  century  I  need  a  few  words  whose 
spellings  have  been  changed.  Can  you  furnish  them?" 

In  the  "History  of  Buonaparte's  Campaign  in 
Egypt."  published  in  England  in  18 13,  we  find  the 
following  ;  risque  for  risk,  gulph  for  gulf;  picquet  for 
picket;  musquets  for  muskets;  stile  for  style;  phe- 
nomena for  phenomena;  patrole  for  patrol  ;  angel 
for  angle,  and  vollies  for  volleys.  These  spellings- 
were  in  common  use  in  England  then  side  by'  side 
with  chuse,  denyed,  musick,  poetick,  publick,  etc. 

"P.  L.  S.,"  Denver,  Colo.— "(1)  Will  you  kindly 
explain  the  meaning  and  the  origin  of  the  phrase  'to- 
thunder  in  the  index.'  (2)  I  have  read  in  Roman 
history  that  at  a  critical  period  a  dictator  was  ap- 
pointed to  drive  a  nail.  What  is  the  significance  of 
this  phrase  ?  " 

(1)  The  phrase  "thundering  in  the  index"  occurs 
in  "  Hamlet,"  act  3,  scene  4: 

Queen.  What  have  I  done  that  thou  dar'st  wag. 
thy  tongue. 

In  noise  so  rude  against  me? 

Hamlet.  Such  an  act 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty; 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite;   takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
And  sets  a  blister  there;     makes  marriage  vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths.   ... 

Queen.     Ah,  me!     What  act, 
That  roars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the  index? 

Taking  the  word  "index"  to  be  used  here  in  its; 
obsolete  sense  (prolog  or  prelude),  the  phrase  may 
be  interpreted  as  follows:  "What  act  '.of  mine]' 
Lis  it  J  that  roars  so  loud  Lis  so  obvious],  and  thunders- 
in  the  index  I  and  so  noisy  in  its  announcement]." 

(2)  The  phrase  "  to  drive  a  nail  "  refers  to  the 
pagan  practise  of  driving  a  nail  into  the  wall  of  the- 
Temple  of  Jupiter  on  every  succeeding  Sept.  13. 
This  was  done  originally  to  tally  the  year,  but  later 
became  a  fetishistic  ceremony  based  on  the  belie 
that  its  performance  would  ward  off  calamities  from 
the  city.  Originally  the  nail  was  driven  in  the  wall 
by  the  pretor  maximus,  subsequently  by  one  of 
the  consuls,  and  lastly  by  the  dictator. 


JUST    WHAT    YOU    REQUIRE 

The  Travelers'  Handbook 

By  JOSEPHINE  TOZIER 

A  practical  book  prepared  on  new  lines  for 
travelers  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  It  is 
not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  such 
"Guide  Books  "  as  those  of  Baedeker,  but 
full  of  suggestions  helpful  in  directirg  the 
American  abroad  with  regard  to  such  per- 
plexing matters  as  shopping,  hotels,  tips, 
foreign  usages,  etiquette,  and  many  other 
details  of  comfort  and  convenience. 

12  mo,  cloth.    Price  #1 .00  net 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  MENACE  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 
SNOBBISHNESS 

SNOBBISHNESS,  which  is  declared  by  one  newspaper  to  be 
"  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  recognize  in  others,  and 
the  hardest  to  discover  in  oneself,"  is  thought  by  Prof.  L.  S. 
Rowe,of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  characterize  the  deal- 
ings of  the  United  States  with  its  sister  republics  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. In  The  North  American  Review  (New  York,  June  21) 
Professor  Rowe  predicts  that  this  snobbishness,  in  conjunction 
with  other  defects  in  our  treatment  of  the  Latin-Americans,  will  re- 
sult in  the  "  national  isolation  "  of  the  United  States  unless  by  radi- 
cal reform  in  our  international  relations  we  succeed  in  removing  the 
impression  which  is  now  established.  "  In  our  ignorance  of  South- 
American  conditions,"  he  writes,  "we  have  failed  to  appreciate 
that,  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  we  shall  have  to  deal  with 
Powers  of  real  magnitude  in  this  southern  section  of  the  conti- 
nent. If  they  distrust  us,  we  shall  find  our  hands  tied  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nations.  With  their  support,  a  new  equilibrium  of 
power— the  best  guaranty  of  the  world's  peace — will  be  estab- 
lished." Not  cuily  in  our  relations  with  South  America  is  the 
menace  of  "  national  isolation  "  hanging  over  us,  tho  there  it  is 
most  manifest,  but  Professor  Rowe  discovers  in  the  attitude  of 
transatlantic  Powers  indications  of  a  desire  to  bring  such  isolation 
about.  "While  official  and  diplomatic  relations  have  been  of 
the  most  cordial  character,  there  is  noticeable  a  growing  feeling 
of  popular  antagonism  toward  the  United  States  which  the  most 
lavish  display  of  official  courtesy  has  been  unable  to  disguise.  .  .  . 
Every  consideration  of  national  policy  dictates  that  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  avoid  a  situation  which  must  ultimately  be- 
come a  source  of  national  weakness."  The  New  York  Tribune. 
while  not  denying  the  validity  of  Professor  Rowe's  premises,  de- 
murs to  the  conclusions  which  he  reaches.  "  Every  American," 
it  advises,  "  should  ask  himself  whether  he  has  adopted  a  come- 
and-be-saved  '  attitude  toward  foreign  countries.  And  if  he  con- 
cludes that  he  has,  he  will  do  well  to  consider  whether  it  is  the 
national  menace  that  Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe  .  .  .  makes  it  out  to  be." 
But  it  adds: 

"  Probably  the  national  isolation  which  Professor  Rowe  thinks 
may  come  as  a  result  of  this  arrogance  is  a  bogy,  for  the  markets 
of  the  world  need  the  United  States  too  sorely  as  buyer  and  seller 
to  let  snobbishness  interfere  with  friendly  relations.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  a  genuine  danger  in  the  snobbish  attitude,  as  British 
merchants  profess  to  have  discovered,  to  their  sorrow  and  pecu- 
niary loss,  when  the  obliging  Continental  trade)  -  wrested  from 
them  by  mere  courtesy  and  respect  for  inferior  races  '  a  large  slice 
of  foreign  trade." 


The  grounds  of  this  Latin-American  distrust  of  the  United  States 
are  assembled  by  Professor  Rowe  in  three  groups,  all  of  which 
can  be  traced  primarily  to  "  our  ignorance  of  South-American  co;  - 
ditions."  These  three  defects  we  must  overcome,  we  are  told, 
such  a  menace  are  they  to  "the  development  of  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  this  hemi- 
sphere."    He  continues : 

"The  first  of  these  defects  is  the  tendency  to  interpret  South- 
American  institutions  in  terms  of  the  least  advanced  of  those 
countries.  In  our  ignorance,  we  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
turbulent  conditions  which  prevail  in  a  few  of  the  republics  are 
characteristic  of  all.  We  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
South  America  offers  as  many  gradations  of  institutional  develop- 
ment as  Europe,  and  that  the  usual  slurring  judgment  is  deeply  re- 
sented by  the  more  advanced  countries. 

"The  second  defect  is  of  a  far  more  serious  nature,  as  it  in- 
volves one  of  the  fundamental  traits  of  our  national  character. 
Foreign  critics  of  the  American  people  have  often  pointed  out  the 
spirit  of  condescension,  bordering  on  contempt,  which  mrr  - 
attitude  of  the  average  American  toward  foreign  institutions. 
The  slightest  divergence  from  our  form  of  government  is  regarded 
as  a  stamp  of  inferiority.  American  publications  constantly  dwell 
on  the  supposed  inability  of  the  people  of  South  America  to  de- 
velop free  institutions — a  purely  gratuitous  assumption,  which  has 
never  been  supported  by  serious  scientific  investigation.  Even  in 
our  university  instruction  there  is  a  tendency  to  use  the  terms 
'Anglo-Saxon  '  and 'Latin'  as  expressing  the  contrast  between  the 
ability  to  establish  and  develop  free  institutions  and  the  absence 
of  this  capacity 

"This  unfortunate  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  'mis- 
sionary spirit'  of  the  American  people.  In  our  relations  with  for- 
eign peoples  we  are  apt  to  assume,  not  only  that  our  political, 
social,  and  educational  institutions  are  incomparably  superior  to 
those  of  other  countries,  but  that  their  only  hope  of  salvation  is  to 
use  our  system  as  a  model.  We  patronizingly  point  out  that  they 
are  probably  not  prepared  to  assimilate  more  than  the  simpler 
forms  of  American  institutional  growth,  but  that  with  patience 
and  conscientious  effort  they  will  ultimately  be  able  to  reach  the 
more  complex 

"The  above-mentioned  obstacles  to  the  development  of  closer 
relations  with  Central  and  South  America,  while  serious,  are  in 
no  sense  insurmountable:    and,  in  fact,  the  last  few  years  have 
witnessed  the  beginnings  of  a  conscious  effort  to  overcome  t! 
shortcomings.     There  still  remains,   however,  a  third  difficulty, 
which, if  not  overcome,  will  rekindle  the  feeling  of  distrust  toward 
the  United  States  and  make  its  eradication  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.     Throughout  South  America,  one  hears  constant 
complaint  of  the  business  methods  of  the  merchants  and  111. 
turers  of  the  United  States.     If  these  complaints  related  onlj 
the  refusal  of  ouf  manufacturers  to  term  credits  and  to 

the  general  spirit  of  si  n  and  distrust  whicl 

their  attitude  toward  South-American  merchants,  the  most  ob\  it     s 
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explanation  would  be  that  these  are  difficulties  incident  to  the 
early  stages  of  commercial  intercourse.  Unfortunately,  the  com- 
plaints are  of  a  far  more  serious  character,  involving  the  good 
faith  and  honesty  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers.  One  ap- 
proaches the  subject  with  some  diffidence,  not  only  owing  to  the 
delicate  questions  which  it  presents,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  number  of  notable  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  These 
exceptions,  however,  are  buried  beneath  the  mass  of  real  griev- 
ances of  the  Spanish-American  merchant. 

"The  dishonesty  of  catalog  descriptions,  the  wanton  disregard 
-,  of  the  contract  conditions,  especially  as  regards  the  date  of  deliv- 
'  ery,  the  insolent  indifference  to  justifiable  complaints,  are  but  a  few 
of  the  counts  in  the  indictment.  Considering  the  treatment  which 
the  South-American  merchant  has  received,  it  is  surprizing  that 
our  commerce  with  these  countries  is  growing  so  rapidly.  No 
greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  excellence  of  American  as 
compared  with  European  manufactures.  South-American  mer- 
chants are  often  anxious  to  have  American  goods,  but  they  are 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  commercial  relations  with  our  manufac- 
turers involve  more  annoyance  and,  in  certain  respects,  greater 
risks  than  with  English,  French,  or  German  producers.  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  usually  characterized  as  muy  vivo,'1  which 
is  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  the  foreigner  must  be  on  his  guard 
in  dealing  with  them." 


WHY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  IS 
POPULAR  ABROAD 

THREE  prominent  Americans,  recently  returned  from  Europe, 
have  each  had  something  to  say  to  the  reporters  in  regard 
to  President  Roosevelt's  phenomenal  popularity.  Thomas  \V. 
Lawson.  who  claims  to  have  greater  facilities  for  gathering  polit- 
ical information  than  any  newspaper,  asserts  that  in  the  home  field 
"  Roosevelt  is  the  cry  of  the  people,"  and  that  "  if  the  Republican 
party  does  not  nominate  him.  the  Democrats  will";  while  Charles 
Dana  Gibson  reports  that  in  remote  parts  of  Southern  France 
"  where  the  peasants  hardly  know  the  name  of  their  own  Presi- 
dent," the  name  of  President  Roosevelt  is  well  known.  Hut  these 
pronouncements  pale  beside  that  of  Col.  George  Harvey  who  tells 
our  reporters  that  "one  can  not  remain  abroad  a  fortnight  without 
being  forced  to  realize  that  President  Roosevelt  is  far  and  away 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  world."  and  then  goes  on  to  point 
out  why,  in  his  opinion,  this  fact  should  make  him  less  popular  at 
home.  Thus  the  orator  whose  eloquence  recently  enriched  the 
antiadministration  vocabularies  with  the  phrase  "  blatant  probity," 
now  explains  to  the  American  public  that  President  Roosevelt  is 
beloved  of  royalty  because  of  his  autocratic  tendencies;  that  he 
is  immensely  popular  with  the  commercial  classes  in  Europe  be- 
cause his  policy  has  impaired  American  credit  and  crippled  Amer- 
ican competition;  and  that  he  is  lauded  by  "socialists  and 
anarchists"  because  he  is  the  first  to  accord  them  "open  and 
favorable  recognition  "  as  "  a  class  entitled  to  special  considera- 
tion." According  to  Colonel  Harvey,  "there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
our  next  national  election  could  be  determined  by  European  votes 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  rechosen  unanimously."  To  show  that 
pro-Roosevelt  enthusiasm  is  not  exclusively  a  European  product 
he  might  have  cited  Brown's  Farmer, a.  newspaper  of  North 
Dakota,  which  asks:  "Could  we  do  better  than  instal  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  the  Presidency  for  life?"  and  goes  on  to  argue  that 
we  could  not  do  better.  But  to  return  to  the  words  of  Colonel 
Harvey,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  World.  Touching  the 
favor  of  kings  we  there  read  : 

"  Royalty,  led  by  the  Kaiser  himself,  who  pronounces  Mr. 
Roosevelt  the  greatest  of  American  Presidents  without  exception, 
is  particularly  desirous  of  his  reelection  as  tending  to  indicate 
that,  so  far  from  being  doomed,  autocracy  may  still  hold  popular 
favor,  if  the  personality  of  the  ruler  be  sufficiently  vivid  and  his 
acts  shrewdly  beneficent.  It  is  a  peculiarly  pleasing  sign  at  this 
time,  when  a  wave  of  democracy  seems  to  be  sweeping  over  Eu- 
rope, to  appear  in  the  land  whose  dedication  to  personal  liberty  has 


caused  so  much  anxiety  in  royal  breasts  for  more  than  a  century. 

"To  the  keen-visioned  Kaiser  especially,  but  also  in  lesser  de- 
gree to  all  dull  royalty  and  apprehensive  aristocracy,  the  portent 
Seems  plain  that  even  the  most  intelligent  segment  of  the  human 
race  now  existing  may  yet  in  considerable  measure  subordinate 
self-government  to  popular  idol-worship." 

And  of  the  European  attitude  toward  Mr.  Roosevelt's  economic 
policies  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"No  less  ardent  in  support  of  President  Roosevelt  is  the  com- 
mercialism of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  panic  of  five 
years  ago  among  the  business  men  of  all  three  nations  over  Amer- 
ica's trade  expansion  was  very  real.  Our  concentration  of  effort 
and  superior  methods  seemed  likely  to  dominate  all  markets  with- 
in ten  years,  and  New  York  was  regarded  as  the  certain  and  al- 
most immediate  successor  of  London  as  the  financial  center  of 
the  world. 

"  But  there  is  no  longer  any  fear  or  even  talk  of  the  once  dreaded 
American  invasion.  Impairment  of  credit  has  throttled  American 
enterprise  so  effectually  as  to  give  our  competitors  probably  a 
score  of  years  in  which  to  recover  ground  that  seemed  to  have 
been  lost  forever.  Nowhere,  not  even  in  our  own  haunts  of  Pop- 
ulism, was  the  President's  crusade  against  great  American  corpo- 
rations so  heartily  welcomed  as  in  England  and  Germany." 

Still  more  enthusiastic,  Colonel  Harvey  asserts,  is  "the  third 
great  class,  comprizing  socialists  and  anarchists."     Thus: 

"When  Mr.  Roosevelt  boldly  contrasted  men  of  wealth  with 
socialists  and  anarchists  '  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  they 
foresaw  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 

"To  the  incidental  fact  that  he  shaded  'wealth  '  with  the  word 
'predatory  '  they  attach  no  significance.  In  their  view  all  wealth 
is  predatory,  and  they  quickly  recalled  that,  in  his  original  mes- 
sage to  Congress  urging  the  reduction  of  swollen  fortunes,' the 
President  made  no  qualification  or  distinction 

"  In  any  case  they  perceive  a  mighty  advancement  of  their  cause 
in  the  first  open  and  favorable  recognition  ever  accorded  'social- 
ists and  anarchists  '  as  a  class  entitled  to  special  consideration  by 
one  in  a  position  of  the  highest  authority. 

"  There  are,  of  course,  subdivisions  of  these  three  great  classes 
of  foreign  peoples,  but  all  idealists,  preachers,  sportsmen,  prize- 
fighters, editors,  writers,  philosophers,  scholars,  nature-lovers, 
warriors,  peacemakers,  animal-killers,  woman-suffragists,  civil- 
service,  tariff,  spelling,  and  all  other  varieties  of  reformers  find 
something  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  prismatic  personality  sufficiently 
akin  to  hold  their  admiration  and  devotion." 

The  American  press,  while  ready,  apparently,  to  believe  all  that 
Colonel  Harvey  says  as  to  the  fact  of  the  President's  popularity 
abroad,  remain  unconvinced  by  his  analysis  of  its  causes.  "  When 
Mr.  Harvey  attempts  to  explain  this  universal  popularity,"  re- 
marks tiie  Chicago  Record- Herald  (Ind.),  "  he  becomes  a  veritable 
Miinchhausen  in  his  imaginative  flights"  and  "  one  feels  a  little 
ashamed  to  invoke  against  him  the  prose  of  every-day  veracity  and 
fairness."     It  adds: 

"  Colonel  Harvey  is  teaching  the  world  a  new  language,  and  the 
ordinary  definitions  of  autocracy,  idol-worship,  and  so  on  are  not 
binding  upon  him.  The  '  Pickwickian  sense  '  has  been  supplanted 
by  the  Harveyan,and  so  let  us  take  his  deliverances  as  'literature  ' 
and  turn  to  them  for  joy  when  we  tire  of  Don  Quixote  and  the 
windmills,  or  of  little  Alice  m  Wonderland." 

The  charge  that  the  President  has  destroyed  American  credit 
abroad  and  turned  back  the  American  trade  invasion  of  Europe, 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  merits  attention.  But  is 
it  true  ?  it  asks ;  and  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Standard  Oil  does  more  business  abroad  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican corporation.  Does  any  one  believe  for  a  moment  that  this 
enterprising  purveyor  of  petroleum  has  lost  the  sale  of  a  single 
quart  of  oil  because  of  the  efforts  in  the  United  States  to  make 
it  obey  the  laws?  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Harriman  says  he  was  about 
to  sell  a  big  lot  of  bonds  in  I'aris  when  the  Alton  disclosures 
spoiled  his  market.  But  in  this  case  it  was  Harriman\scredit,  and 
not  Union  Pacific's,  which  was  cast  under  a  cloud.  Eliminate 
Harriman  and  his  methods  from  the  Union,  and  it  could  probably 
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do  what  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  did,  namely,  sell  $50,000,000 
of  bonds  to  the  Frenchmen. 

"Every  student  of  corporate  or  financial  affairs  will  laugh  at  the 
assertion  that  Roosevelt  has  destroyed  American  credit  abroad. 


COL.   GEORGE    B.   HARVEY. 

He  declares  President  Roosevelt  to  be  "the  most  popular  man  in  the 

world.  " 

Europe  has  been  quick  to  follow  this  country's  methods  of  indus- 
trial development,  and  patriotism  impels  Germans  and  Englishmen 
to  foster  home  industries,  just  as  it  would  stimulate  Americans  to 
combat  foreign  competition.  The  apologists  for  eminent  law- 
breakers will  never  be  able  to  conceal  their  principals  by  pretend- 
ing that  the  scapegoat  is  some  one  else." 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.),  while  denying  that  the  Presi- 
dent's acts  have  menaced  national  prosperity,  is  inclined  to  think 
that  his  words  at  times  may  have  had  that  effect.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  When  we  look  back  at  the  record  of  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration we  can  see  plainly  that  it  is  not  the  things  done  which  are 
open  to  criticism.  As  the  record  stands,  most  of  these  things  are 
a  credit  to  the  country 

"  What  has  hurt  is  the  continuous  stream  of  threats  that  has 
come  out  of  Washington,  sometimes  from  the  White  House  itself. 
Suggestions  that  fortunes  ought  to  be  confiscated  when  they  reach 
a  certain  limit— efforts  to  extend  governmental  power  by  mere 
interpretation  of  the  law— impatience  with  the  Constitution  as  it 
is  because  of  its  restrictions  upon  executive  authority — arguments 
for  constitutional  interpretation  that  would  make  the  United 
States  Government  the  dominant  partner  in  every  man's  business 
— these  are  the  things  that  have  hurt." 


AN  EMBARRASSING  TREASURY  SURPLUS-A  Treasury 
surplus  of  $87,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  being 
more  than  three  times  that  of  a  year  ago,  offers  to  the  tariti  revi- 
sionists another  round  of  ammunition  for  their  attack  upon  the 
stand-patters.  If.  in  the  face  of  national  expenditures  unprece- 
dented in  size  for  a  year  of  peace,  the  national  Treasury  surlpus  is 
so  unduly  enlarged,  why  is  this  not  an  unanswerable  argument  for 
a  decrease  in  customs  duties  from  which  the  revenue  is  in  large 
part  derived  ?  certain  of  the  revisionist  press  are  asking.  H  igh  cus- 
toms create  high  prices,  they  argue,  so  that  the"  common  people," 
who  suffer  by  the  high  prices,  are  the  ones  to  be  ultimately  credited 
with  furnishing  the  nation  with  its  unusual  surplus.     The  figures 


of  this  latest  Treasury  report,  says  the  New  York  Globe,  constitute 
an  argument  for  early  tariff  revision  calculated  to  put  the  stand- 
patters to  rout." 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  attribute  the  surplus  to  customs 
receipts  from  an  increased  foreign  commerce  which  could  not  have 
been  foreseen  point  to  it  merely  as  a  manifestation  of  our  wonder- 
ful prosperity.  It  is  one  of  the  indications,  says  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  (New  York),  "that  the  country  is  not  exactly  skating  on 
thin  ice  nor  at  the  end  of  its  resources."  It  is  a  healthy  sign,  it 
continues,  diagnosing  the  nation's  condition  thus:  "  It  may  have 
to  stop  to  take  breath  occasionally,  and  tighten  a  screw  or  two  in 
its  machinery,  but  these  are  the  natural  consequences  of  working 
at  high  pressure,  both  for  man  and  the  mechanism  of  industry  and 
trade  which  he  controls.  The  old  year  has  dealt  generously  with 
us  in  these  and  other  respects.  Let  us  be  just  to  ourselves  and 
use  her  resources  wisely." 

By  others  the  same  caution  is  voiced.  A  Treasury  surplus  often 
induces  extravagance,  warns  one  paper.  The  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  fearing  commercial  disorder  if  the  tariff  be  tinkered 
with,  urges  rather  that  the  money  be  invested  by  the  nation  in 
needed  internal  improvements.  With  an  eye  to  local  welfare  it 
suggests  that  "  a  good  many  millions  of  the  surplus  could  be  profit- 
ably expended  in  putting  the  Mississippi  and  its  principal  tributaries 
into  shape  to  handle  the  business  which  would  be  offered  them." 


NIGHT  WORK   FOR   WOMEN 

NOW  that  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has  declared  un- 
constitutional the  State  law  forbidding  the  employment  of 
women  in  factories  during  certain  night  hours,  there  is  probably 
nothing  to  prevent  any  of  the  sex  from  working  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  if  they  wish.  The  case  of  the  State  vs.  Williams,  which 
resulted  in  this  decision  for  the  defendant,  has  been  attracting 
more  than  local  attention,  as  it  was  fought  from  court  to  court 
because  the  chief  contention  of  the  State  was  that,  the  health  of 


ONE!    II  \K\  I  \    Kl    rURNS  FROM  ABROAD  WITH  A  NEW  a  PIECE." 

Shirasinthe  1'ittsbur.. 

the  women  and  of  future  generations  being  imperiled  by  night 
work,  the  law  restricting  such  work   should   be   held  valid  as  a 
health  law  enacted  under  the  police  power  of  the  State.     The 
est  court  of  New  York  decided  otherwise,  however.     Judge  Gray, 
who  wrote  the  opinion,  declared,  in  part : 

"  The    courts    have    gone    very     far    in  upholding    legislative 
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enactments  framed  clearly  for  the  welfare,  comfort,  and  health  of 
the  community,  and  that  a  wide  range  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  State  should  be  conceded  I  do  not  deny.  But  when 
it  is  sought  under  the  guise  of  a  labor  law,  arbitrarily  as  here,  to 
prevent  an  adult  female  citizen  from  working  at  any  time  of  the 
day  that  suits  her,  I  think  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  It  arbitrarily 
deprives  citizens  of  their  right  to  contract  with  each  other.  The 
tendency  of  legislatures,  in  the  form  of  regulatory  measures,  to 
interfere  with  the  lawful  pursuits  of  citizens  is  becoming  a  marked 


JUDGE  GRAY,  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  COURT  OF  APPEALS. 

He  holds  that  woman  can  not  legally  be  deprived  of  the  "  right "  to 
work  all  night  if  she  wishes. 

one  in  this  country,  and  it  behooves  the  courts  firmly  and  fear- 
lessly to  interpose  the  barriers  of  their  judgment,  when  invoked,  to 
protest  against  legislative  acts  plainly  transcending  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  legislative  body.       .... 

"The  right  of  the  State  to  restrict  or  regulate  the  labor  and 
employment  of  children  is  unquestionable  ;  but  an  adult  female  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  ward  of  the  State,  or  in  any  other  light 
than  the  man  is  regarded  when  the  question  relates  to  the  business 
pursuit  or  calling. 

"  In  the  gradual  course  of  legislation  upOn  the  rights  of  a 
woman,  in  this  State  she  has  come  to  possess  all  the  responsibili 
ties  of*  the  man,  and  she  is  entitled  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  of 
rights  with  the  man.  Considerations  of  her  physical  differences 
are  sentimental  and  find  no  proper  place  in  the  discussion  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act." 

This  disposition  of  the  case,  after  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  of 
discussion  in  the  courts,  is  received  with  little  surprize  by  the 
press,  because  earlier  decisions  have  been  in  like  tenor.  It  is  net 
acceptable,  however,  to  them  all.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  for  in- 
stance, declaring  the  reasoning  of  the  court  "a  little  queer," 
continues : 

'  The  legislature  has  given  to  woman  all  the  responsibilities  of 

an;  yes,  all,  except  the  responsibility  of  the  ballot,  classifying 

her,  in  this  respect,  with  minors.     She  is  prevented  from  voting 

to  remedy  the  evils  from  which  she  suffers,  yet  she  must  not  be 

interfered  with  in  the    right '  to  work  herself  to  death  ! 

"  New  York  courts  may  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  courts  of  other  States  will  not  follow  their  prec- 
edent. So  long  as  woman  is  forbidden  to  vote  and  thus  is 
treated  as  a  minor,  she  should  be  protected  as  a  minor  against  the 
rapacity  of  factory-owners,  and  they  should  be  prevented  from 
compelling  her  to  work  day  and  night  for  her  daily  bread." 

Similarly,  the  New  York  JTorld,  while  proclaiming  blandly  that 
woman   is  now  the  equal  of  man  in  all  respects.  "  his  peer,  his 


fellow-toiler,  sharing  his  responsibilities  as  well  as  his  pleasures." 
adds,  nevertheless,  that  the  "  proud  triumph  .  .  .  implies  a  sur- 
render of  privileges."     And  it  asks  : 

"With  'no  sex  discrimination'  and  equal  rights,  can  women 
consistently  continue  their  thousand  and  one  appeals  to  masculine 
chivalry?  Will  they  permit  man  to  lighten  their  load?  Will  they 
even  let  him  pay  for  the  theater-tickets  or  give  up  his  seat  in  a 
car?  Her  equality  under  the  law  is  well  deserved,  but  logically 
carried  out  it  must  lead  to  a  radical  readjustment  of  social 
relations." 

The  New  York  Times  does  not  find,  however,  that  the  decision 
will  be  so  far-reaching  in  its  effect  as  other  papers  have  dubiously 
prophesied.  Pointing  to  this  Williams  case  as  illustrative  of  the 
condition  of  night  work  for  women  existing  in  this  State,  it  asserts 
that  these  conditions  will  be  little  aggravated,  if  at  all,  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  restrictions.     We  read  : 

"  Mr.  Flanagan  [the  Deputy  Factory-Inspector]  finds  that  in  the 
majority  of  factories  where  women  are  employed  the  regular  hours 
are  from  fifty-three  to  fifty-six  a  week,  which  would  in  any  event 
permit  only  a  few  hours'  overtime  at  night,  up  to  the  constitu- 
tionally legal  maximum  of  sixty  ;  and  that  for  such  work  a  higher 
rate  of  wages  prevails,  amounting  to  time-and-a-half  or  double- 
time  pay  to  time-workers,  or  10  per  cent,  additional  to  piece- 
workers. Manufacturers,  for  economic  reasons,  says  Mr.  Flanagan, 
try  to  avoid  overtime  or  resort  to  it  as  seldom  as  possible.' " 


SHOULD  WE  SEND  A  FLEET   TO  THE 

PACIFIC? 

THERE  is  as  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  press  regarding 
the  wisdom  of  sending  a  fleet  of  war-ships  to  Pacific  waters 
as  there  was  earlier  diversity  in  the  reports  of  the  Administration's 
intention  concerning  the  transfer  of  that  fleet.  Discussion  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  maneuver  hinges  on  the  danger  of  inciting  the  jin- 
goes of  this  country  and  Japan  to  further  talk  of  war.  "  Anything 
that  might  be  mistaken  at  this  time  for  a  demonstration  against 
Japan,"  declares  the  New  York  World,  "  would  be  ill-advised  to 
the  point  of  folly."  The  Tribune,  however,  regards  "with  sincere 
satisfaction  the  prospect  that  in  the  not  remote  future  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  effective  Navy  of  the  United  States  will  make  a 
cruise  in  Pacific  waters  and  visit  the  chief  ports  of  our  Pacific 
Coast."  The  World,  in  support  of  its  objections,  asserts  that  war 
in  these  days  is  "forced  by  public  opinion,  by  inflamed  state  of  the 
minds  of  nations  and  the  impulsive  fury  of  popular  passion."  So 
that,  however  amicable  may  be  the  present  relations  of  this  coun- 
try and  Japan,  it  is  not  wise  to  overlook  the  existence  of  jingoism 
in  each  nation  which  by  extravagant  rumors  accompanying  the 
transfer  of  ships  might  be  inflamed  into  demonstrations  of  danger- 
ous proportions.  "There  is  a  war  party  in  Japan,"  this  paper 
reminds  us,  "and  the  report  that  we  are  sending  a  great  fleet  of 
war-ships  to  be  ready  for  Japan's  next  move  would  be  worked  up 
to  excite  that  next  move."  And  then,  "what  foolish  men  might 
say  in  Japan  or  what  some  foolish  functionary  might  do  would  be 
made  the  most  of  on  our  side  by  sensation-mongers,  and  so  step 
by  step  and  from  word  to  word  we  should  come  to  realize  the  re- 
cent words  of  a  distinguished  statesman  that  'wars  are  made  by 
newspapers.''  Equally  alarming  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
is  this  report  that  some  sixteen  of  our  best  ships  are  to  sail  before 
winter  for  1'acitic  waters.     We  read  : 

"  We  can  not  too  strongly  emphasize  the  folly  of  any'such  action. 
The  Japanese  Ambassador  has,  of  course,  announced  that  his 
(iovernment  would  not  consider  it  a  hostile  move.  Naturally. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  jingoes  of  both  nations  will  utilize  it 
for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  their  respective  publics.  Our  own 
yellow  press  has  already  seized  upon  it  as  a  subject  for  great  head- 
lines; how  many  such  should  we  not  see  if  the  squadron  were  to 
go  around  Cape  Horn  !  Surely,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to 
guard  against  danger  of  this  kind,  both  at  home  and  abroad.     Jf 
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the  battle-ships  must  have  a  long  sea  cruise,  by  all  means  let  them 
visit  Labrador  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  even  Madagascar. 
But  on  no  ground  of  discipline  or  efficiency  could  a  voyage  to  the 
Pacific  rather  than  to  any  other  seas  be  justified,  while  a  cruise  to 
California  or  the  Philippines  would  be  accepted  the  world  over  as 
a  threat  to  the  Japanese.  We  could  hardly  have  a  better  example 
of  the  way  a  navy,  so  far  from  being  a  safeguard,  can  become  a 
grave  menace  to  the  peace  of  a  nation." 

"  So  far  as  the  two  Governments  are  concerned  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding,"  chimes  in  the  Philadelphia Press.  And,  more- 
over, "not  even  the  most  vicious  action  of  the  hoodlums  can  pre- 
cipitate the  two  Governments  into  collision,"  but  the  maneuver  is 
to  be  regretted  because  the  intemperate  spirit  of  the  jingoes— the 
rag-tag  elements,  as  this  paper  terms  them — "increases  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  situation,  and  anything  which  needlessly  puts  weapons 
in  their  hands  is  to  be  deprecated." 

Those  papers  which  agree  with  The  Tribune  in  indorsing  the 
project  take  the  ground,  either  that  the  war  feeling  is  negligible  and 
should  not  be  considered  to  the  extent  of  altering  plans  based  on 
sound  naval  policy,  or  that,  granting  the  existence  of  such  a  senti- 
ment, the  presence  of  the  fleet  in  the  Pacific  would  be  reassuring 
to  our  own  people  and  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  Japanese  war- 
talk.  The  New  York  Globe  on  this  point  declares:  "It  may  be 
cogently  said  that  the  display  of  adequate  evidence  that  this  coun- 
try is  prepared,  and  that  there  is  no  chance  of  catching  us  napping 
as  Russia  was  caught,  may  be  cooling  to  the  Japanese  jingoes  who 
are  embarrassing  their  Government  and  doing  what  they  can  to 
precipitate  trouble."  Leaving  aside  the  immediate  question  of 
the  Japanese,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  thus  outlines  the  reasons 
given  by  many  papers  for  favoring  the  transfer  of  the  fleet: 

"  The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  connection  whatever  between  the 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  within  the  past  few  months  and  the 
proposed  transfer  of  the  battle-ship  squadron  from  the  eastern  to 
the  western  ocean.  That  transfer  was  adjudged  to  be  advisable 
a  long  time  ago  by  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  for  reasons 
which  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  strategist  to  understand.  Obvi- 
ously enough  our  naval  force  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  afford 


a  maximum  of  readily  available  protection  at  the  points  where 
protection  is  most  urgently  required,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the 
points  where  we  have  a  preponderance  of  interests  King  open  to 
attack.  Those  points  are  all  in  the  Pacific.  There  is  no  danger 
on  the  Atlantic  side.  No  European  Power  is  conceivably  likely 
to  attack  us,  and  if  any  did,  a  system  of  shore  fortifications  has 
been  created  which  might  be  trusted  to  give  any  invader  a  warm 
reception.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  Pacific.  There  we  have  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Philippines,  and  other  insular  possessions 
which  need  defense,  and  therefore,  that  we  should  maintain  a 
strong  fleet  on  the  Pacific  is  elementary  tactics.  In  doing  that  we 
should  only  be  following  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  which, 
since  safeguarding  its  interests  in  the.  Far  East  by  the  Japanese 
alliance,  has  greatly  reduced  its  squadrons  in  Asiatic  waters  and 
has  concentrated  its  strength  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  British 
Channel,  and  the  North  Sea. 

"That  seemed  to  be  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  from  Germany, 
but  no  official  comment  has  emanated  from  Berlin,  and  when  the 
battle-ship  squadron  starts  to  the  Pacific  it  will  not  be  for  Japan 
to  place  any  unfavorable  construction  on  the  move.  As  the 
change  will  hardly  have  been  effected  before  next  spring,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  much  of  the  current  agitation  will  by  then  have 
subsided,  but  in  any  case  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  permit  our 
consideration  for  the  feelings  and  susceptibilities  of  the  Japanese 
indefinitely  to  prevent  the  pursuance  of  a  policy  which  the  national 
welfare  dictates." 


PUBLICITY  FOR  ACCIDENTS  ON  THE  HARRIMAN  LINES 
— Mr.  Harriman's  declaration  that  henceforth  all  accidents  on  his 
railroads  will  be  carefully  and  impartially  investigated  by  boards 
whose  findings  will  be  made  public  in  all  their  details  meets  witli 
nothing  but  approval,  and  is  called  by  the  Chicago  Post"  an  ex- 
cellent precedent."  "This  decision,"  it  continues,  "will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  traveling  public  and  is  an  important  recognition  of  a 
principle  hitherto  insufficiently  appreciated  by  American  railroad 
managements,  namely  that  the  public  is  in  a  sense  a  partner  in 
their  enterprise  and  hence  entitled  to  be  represented  in  many 
matters  of  immediate   mutual  concern."     In  view    of  the  recent 
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KEEPING  THE    PEACE. 

Rogers  in  f/.rrf  r'.<  Weekly. 

MEN    OF   WAR    NOW   ON   THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


"  M  \pi    in    i  \r \n 
And  neither  your  Uncle  Sam  nor  the  Mikado 

—Doyle  in  the  Philadelphia  . 
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epidemic  of  railroad  accidents  the  action  assumes  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance. It  is  hinted  that  possibly  Mr.  Harriman  is  but  anticipating 
legislation  to  the  same  end,  but  for  the  most  part  he  isgiven  credit 
by  the  press  for  instituting  a  commendable  reform.  The  Wash- 
ington Star  views  it  thus  : 

"  One  01  the  main  causes  of  public  discontent  with  the  railroad 
companies  of  this  country  during  recent  years  has  been  that  in 
case  of  accident  a  policy  of  secrecj  was  invariably  maintained. 
The  people  have  contended  that  such  matters  were  legitimately^ 
proper  public  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  patrons  of  the  roads  were 
the  main  sufferers  from  the  negligence  or  inefficiency  or  careless- 
ness of  the  railroad  operatives.  The  recent  appalling  succession 
of  fatalities  has  accented  this  belief  that  the  community  at  large 
should  have  a  hand  in  the  investigation  into  causes  not  merely 
when  the  judicial  processes  are  invoked,  but  in  the  preliminary 
inquiries  conducted  by  the  railroads. 

"The  common  experience  of  newspaper  men,  upon  applying  for 
information  regarding  accidents,  is  to  have  railroad  officials  as- 
sume an  air  of  indifference  or  positively  deny  plain  facts,  refusing 
all  information  or  deliberately  seeking  to  prevent  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  truth.  This  'it-is-none-of-your-business  '  attitude  has 
contributed  heavily  to  the  public  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  common 
carriers,  and  Mr.  Harriman  is  wise  in  recognizing  the  fact  and 
taking  steps  to  bring  about  a  better  feeling  between  the  people 
and  the  roads.  He  is  a 'practical  man,' according  to  his  own 
analysis  of  himself,  and  doubtless  realizes  the  claim  of  the  public 
to  a  part  in  the  efforts  to  safeguard  life  while  maintaining  effective 
schedules." 


SPREAD  OF  THE  GALVESTON  PLAN 

"  TV  /TUN  I  CI  PAL  government  in  America  has,  on  the  whole, 
aVI  been  a  failure,  says  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat; 
and  this  assertion  explains  the  interest  with  which  the  press  of  the 
country  are  watching  the  spread  of  the  so-called  Galveston  plan"  of 
city  government.  The  city  that  solves  the  problem  of  good  gov- 
ernment, according  to  the  Des  Moines  Register,  "will  be  as  nota- 
ble m  the  New  World  as  Athens  was  in  the  ancient  world." 
Among  the  possible  solutions  of  this  problem  the  one  which  at 
present  attracts  most  attention  is  the  Galveston  plan  of  govern- 
ment by  a  commission.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Iowa  legislature 
passed  an  enabling  act  permitting  the  larger  cities  of  that  State — 
those  of  not  less  than  25,000  inhabitants— to  reorganize  their  gov- 
ernments on  the  Galveston  model,  and  now  Des  Moines,  the  capi- 
tal, has  availed  itself  of  this  permission.  Similar  laws  have  re- 
cently gone  into  effect  in  Kansas  and  in  South  Dakota,  and  such 
towns  as  Houston,  Fort  Worth,  Dallas,  El  Paso,  and  Austin  are 
trying  the  new  plan  ;  but  Des  Moines,  with  some  75,000  inhabi- 
tants, is  the  largest  city  that  has  yet  ventured  upon  the  experiment. 
Municipal  government  by  commission  was  adopted  in  Galveston 
after  that  city's  partial  destruction  in  1901.  Since  then  the  idea 
seems  to  have  found  increasing  favor  throughout  the  country,  altho 
not,  perhaps,  to  the  extent  implied  by  an  Eastern  paper  when  it 
states  that  "there  is  almost  a  rush  to  try  the  new  system."  This 
system  is  described  as  follows  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"Galveston's  government  would  be  essentially  like  that  of  a 
business  corporation  with  a  president  and  board  of  directors,  if 
corporation  directors  were  salaried  officers  and  devoted  all  their 
time  to  the  affairs  of  the  corporation.  Galveston  is  ruled  by  a 
commission,  consisting  of  a  mayor  and  four  commissioners,  much 
as  if  in  this  city  we  should  do  away  with  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  other  elective  officials  and  set  up  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  as  the  city  government.  The  commission  took 
hold  of  Galveston  just  after  the  flood,  and  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  reestablishing  the  city.  Houston  had  an  inefficient  gov- 
ernment of  the  usual  sort,  and  suffered  from  neglect,  waste,  and 
dishonesty.  The  floating  debt  was  $400,000.  In  a  few  years  the 
commission  retired  the  debt,  paved  the  streets,  built  schools,  im- 
proved the  water  supply,  and  while  doing  all  this  reduced  the 
tax  rate. 


"  In  the  comparatively  small  cities  in  which  the  system  has  been 
tried,  the  mayor  and  commissioners  each  act  as  heads  of  depart- 
ments, the  mayor,  for  instance,  as  head  Oj.  the  police  and  fire 
departments,  the  other  departments  being  assigned  by  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  board  to  the  other  commissioners.  The  commis- 
sion acts  as  the  city  legislature,  the  mayor  having  no  veto  power. 
Subordinate  city  officials,  like  city  clerk,  attorney,  treasurer,  audi- 
tor, engineer,  police  judges,  are  appointed  by  the  board.  The 
obvious  advantage  of  the  plan  is  great  centralization  of  authority. 
For  instance,  no  such  confusion  could  exist  as  exists  in  this  city 
regarding  responsibility  for  the  shocking  condition  of  the  street 
pavements.  The  whole  board  would  be  responsible,  and  particu- 
larly the  individual  commissioner  in  whose  special  charge  the 
maintenance  of  the  streets  had  been  placed 

"  Concentration  of  authority  and  responsibility,  such  as  to  make 
the  popular  will  effective,  has  been  proved  to  be  necessary,  and 
the  Galveston  plan  affords  this  concentration.  We  have  been 
concentrating  authority  and  responsibility  in  this  city  for  several 
years.  Stripping  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  power  to  grant  fran- 
chises was  a  recent  step  of  that  sort.  The  Bingham  Bill  doing 
away  with  permanent  inspectors  of  police  is  another.  The  most 
flagrant  instance  of  misgovernment  which  New  York  suffers 
from  to-day,  the  ill-paved  streets,  is  due  to  the  division  of 
authority  over  the  streets  between  the  mayor  and  the  borough 
presidents." 

Dispatches  say  that  the  adoption  of  the  commission  plan  in  Des 
Moines,  altho  indorsed  by  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  voters,  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  professional  politicians.  The  Des 
Moines  experiment,  remarks  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "has  certain 
manifest  advantages,"  but  these  "will  count  for  little  unless  the 
voters,  looking  on  themselves  as  members  of  a  business  corpora- 
tion, shall  make  a  deliberate  effort  to  elect  capable  men."  "So 
far,"  asserts  the  Baltimore  News,  "  results  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  Galveston  plan."  The  movement  is  regarded  by  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  as  "  an  extremely  interesting  and  educational  one  "  ; 
while  the  Washington  Herald  would  not  be  surprized  to  see 
"some  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country — some  such  boss-ridden, 
grafter-infested  municipality  as  Philadelphia,  for  example — adopt 
the  commission  form  of  government  within  the  next  few 
years." 

The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  however,  thinks  that 
"other  States  should  be  slow  about  adopting  the  Galveston  plan 
until  those  cities  which  have  adopted  it  have  demonstrated  its 
working  efficiency  "  ;  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  tears  that  the 
commissioners  will  find  a  way  to  "  perpetuate  their  power  in  them- 
selves or  their  friends."  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  but  satisfac- 
tion is  exprest  by  the  cities  in  which  the  new  system  is  on 
trial. 

Thus  a  Galveston  correspondent  to  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Leader  writes  :  "Taxes  have  been  reduced,  public  improvements 
greatly  extended,  and  in  every  department  of  the  city  increased 
efficiency  has  been  developed  under  this  plan."  And  the  Houston 
Post  offers  the  following  testimony  : 

"The  Houston  system  is  no  longer  an  experiment  It  is  a  de- 
monstrated success  and  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It  is  true  that 
opposition  will  be  encountered  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  sup- 
plant the  old  plan  with  a  sensible,  money-saving,  labor-saving, 
graftless  system  such  as  we  have  in  Houston,  but  experience 
proves  that  opposition  can  not  survive  against  common  sense  and 
economy. 

"The  system  is  strong  in  the  respect  that  a  dollar's  worth  of 
material  or  labor  is  obtained  for  every  dollar  expended  ;  that  no 
money  is  wasted  on  sinecures  or  needlessly  expended  ;  that  ward 
politics,  the  motherof  municipal  corruption,  is  entirely  eliminated. 

"The  commission  is  composed  of  a  mayor  and  four  aldermen 
elected  by  all  the  people  of  the  city.  All  other  offices  are  filled  by 
appointment,  and  each  appointee  is  held  to  a  strict  performance 
of  his  duty. 

"The  Houston  system  will  redeem  any  city  that  adopts  it  from 
the  curse  of  spoils  politics,  graft,  extravagance,  bankruptcy,  and 
waste.  It  will  save  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  taxpayers  and 
guarantee  good,  efficient  business  government." 
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Rockefeller    "What!    Another?    And  such  a  nice  one,  too  !" 

—  Brinkerhoff   in  the  Toledo  Blade. 


NO    DOUBT  IT  WILL  BE    EMBARRASSING, 

To  be  recognized  in  open  court  as  owner  of  that  little  octopup. 

-Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

THE  TRIALS  OF  MR.   ROCKEFELLER. 


THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  NEXT  ELECTION 

INHERE  are  about  700,000  negro  voters  in  this  country,  and 
we  intend  to  force  the  President  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
us  or  turn  the  whole  into  the  Democratic  party,"  said  the  Rev.  Dr. 
S.  L.  Corrothers,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  addressing  the  tenth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Afro-American  Council  in  Baltimore  recently. 
These  words  followed  an  attack  upon  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Taft  for  their  attitude  in  the  Brownsville  affair,  and  a 
eulogy  of  Senator  Foraker  for  his  championship  of  the  colored 
soldiers.  It  is  evident,  says  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times,  that  the  negro  revolt  against  President 
Roosevelt  is  going  to  cut  more  of  a  figure  in  politics  than  has  been 
expected.  There  is  no  doubt,  asserts  the  same  correspondent, 
that  the  negroes  of  Ohio  and  the  country  at  large  are  with  Senator 
Foraker,  who  regards  the  negro  vote  as  his  most  effective  weapon 
for  bringing  the  Taft  camp  to  terms.  It  was  believed  that  the 
Taft  men  would  control  the  recent  Kentucky  Republican  State 
Convention,  but  that  gathering  went  only  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
the  next  National  Convention  should  select  for  President  "one  in 
full  accord  with  the  Roosevelt  policies."  It  is  said  that  a  fear 
that  the  negroes  might  bolt  the  ticket  in  the  fall  was  all  that  pre- 
vented the  Convention  from  specifically  indorsing  Secretary  Taft. 
Says  the  correspondent  already  quoted  : 

"The  resolution  demanding  a  Roosevelt  type  of  President  is  the 
one  drawn  up  in  the  White  House  itself  for  conventions  of  Roose- 
velt Republicans  to  pass  this  year,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  Knox-Cannon-Fairbanks  combination  would-  have  stopt  it  if 
they  could. 

"There  is  that  much  evidence,  then,  for  the  claim  of  the  Taft 
men  that  they  controlled  the  Kentucky  Convention.  But  control- 
ling it,  they  could  not  obtain  a  specific  Taft  indorsement,  because 
their  Kentucky  Republican  friends  feared  the  effect  on  the  negro 
Republican  vote.  Kentucky,  unlike  most  of  the  Southern  States, 
has  a  negro  vote.  So  have  her  border  sisters.  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia.  The  negroes  of  Baltimore  were  said,  in  a  Baltimore  dis- 
patch to  the  Washington  Post,  to  have  contributed  to  the  recent 
defeat  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  for 
whose  success  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  had  made  himself 
personally  responsible. 

"  Here,  too,  it  was  the  Brownsville  issue.  Such  are  the  political 
first-fruits  of  this  purely  race  issue  in  the  preconvention  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1908.      Keenly  interested  politicians  are  prick- 


ing up  their  ears  and  asking  how  firmly  and  how  far  the  'black 
battalion,'  as  Foraker  and  his  negro  supporters  themselves  call  it, 
will  march  through  this  campaign." 

A  few  days  ago,  after  holding  sessions  for  three  month.;,  the 
Senate  committee  which  has  been  investigating  the  Brownsville 
affair  was  dissolved,  to  meet  again  on  November  iS.  The  Army 
and  Xavy  Register  quotes  the  prediction  of  one  who  was  in  at- 
tendance that  "nine  of  the  thirteen  members  of  the  committee  will 
sign  a  report  declaring  it  to  be  the  conviction  of  the  committee 
that  the  shooting  was  done  by  the  soldiers  of  the  25th  infantry, 
while  Senator  Foraker  and  Senator  Bulkeley  will  sign  a  minority 
report  declaring  their  conviction  of  the  innocence  of  the  soldiers." 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  Senator  Foraker  is  making  no  secret 
of  his  own  position  in  the  matter,  lie  assures  the  public,  both  by 
press  statements  and  public  speeches,  that  "  the  testimony  taken 
down  to  this  time  utterly  fails,  in  my  opinion,  to  show  that  the 
soldiers,  or  any  of  them,  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
shooting  up  of  Brownsville."  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.  1.  on 
the  other  hand,  declares  that  the  result  of  the  Brownsville  investi- 
gation is  to  justify  the  President,  and  says  that  the  evidence  of  the 
guilt  of  the  troops  is  conclusive.  The  public,  apparently,  can  take 
its  choice.  But  as  the  New  York  Press  (Rep. )  remarks.  Senator 
Foraker  has  followed  the  testimony  more  closely  than  anybody 
else,  and  "  his  opinion,  thus  deliberately  given,  is  not  to  be  lightly 
dismissed."  Senator  Foraker  spoke  at  length  on  the  same  topic 
at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Wilberforce  University,  at 
Xenia,  Ohio,  where  thousands  of  negroes  were  in  his  audience. 
Reviewing  the  case,  he  tells  in  this  speech  how  the  l'resident,  act- 
ing upon  testimony  and  reports  which  the  Senator  considers  "un- 
reliable and  insufficient  to  establish  guilt."  discharged  without 
honor  167  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  About  sixty  of 
these  have  since  been  examined  as  witnesses  before  the  Senate 
investigating  cominittee.     Says  Senator  Foraker: 

"  These  men  were  all  examined  very  carefully  and  cross-examined 
very  rigidly.  The  effect  of  all  this  testimony  was  to  show  that 
there  was  not  a  missing  cartridge,  not  a  dirty  gun.  in  the  whole 
battalion;  that  the  soldiers  were  in  a  good  state  oi  discipline, 
under  entire  control,  and  without  any  resentment  such  as  would 
prompt  such  a  conspiracy  and  such  a  crime  becai 
treatment  they  or  any  of  them  might  have  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  citizens  of  Brownsville. 

"  During  the  progress  oi  this  examination  of  the  men.  the  War 
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Department  caused  a  microscopic  examination  to  be  made  of  the 
exploded  shells  that  had  been  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Browns- 
ville, with  the  result,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  experts  who 
made  the  examination,  that  it  showed  without  doubt  that  the  shells 
so  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville  had  been  tired  out  of 
four  certain  guns. 

"It  was  further  shown  that  one  of  these  guns  was  on  the  night  of 
the  shooting  in  an  arm-chest  under  lock  and  key  in  the  room  of 
the  quartermaster  sergeant  of  that  company,  and  that  it  had  never 
been  fired,  except  only  on  the  target  range  at  Fort  Niobrara.  All 
of  the  other  three  guns  were  shown  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  who  were  in  line,  and  not  one  of  them  was  fired  that 
night,  nor  had  any  one  of  them  ever  been  fired  except  at  Fort 
Niobrara." 

Turning  to  the  interesting  question  of  his  own  relation  to  the 
affair,  the  Senator  says: 

"Why  have  I  bothered  myself  about  this  matter?  My  critics 
have  assigned  a  good  many  reasons,  all  of  a  reprehensible  charac- 
ter. Let  me  tell  you  the  real  reason,  and  let  me  tell  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Secretary  Taft.  I  refer  to  what  he  said  when  Athens, 
Ohio,  was  shot  up  two  or  three  years  ago  by  a  lot  of  white  soldiers 
of  the  Regular  Army  who  were  encamped  there  with  our  National 
Guard.  He  sent  representatives  of  the  Government  to  look  after 
the  defense  of  the  men  who  had  been  arrested  for  the  crime.  The 
citizens  of  Athens  protested.  He  answered  that  'an  enlisted  man 
is  more  or  less  a  ward  of  the  Government,  and  if  the  Government 
steps  in  merely  to  see  that  he  is  tried  according  to  law,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  an  exercise  of  a  discretion  which  the  Government 
has.' 

"  That  answer  was  a  credit  to  both  his  head  and  his  heart.  The 
reason  that  prompted  him  prompted  me.  I  thought  that  what  a 
white  soldier  was  entitled  to  at  Athens,  Ohio,  a  negro  soldier  was 
entitled  to  at  Brownsville,  Texas." 

The  New  York  Age,  however,  a  leading  Afro-American  journal, 
while  paying  tribute  to  Senator  Foraker's  courage  and  zeal,  re- 
fuses to  fall  in  with  his  "  alleged  aspirations  .  .  .  to  secure  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  the  Presidency.''  Remarks  The  Age, 
astutely  : 

"  He  can  not  get  the  nomination,  and  if  he  should  get  it  he  would 
be  defeated  at  the  polls,  because  the  people  want  a  Radical  and 
not  a  Conservative  in  the  White  House.     It  reduces  itself,  then, 


to  a  fight  on  the  part  of  Senator  Forakef  to  secure  so  much  pres- 
tige in  the  voting  in  the  National  Republican  Convention  as  to 
enable  him  to  dictate  terms  to  the  contestant  who  shall  seem  able 
to  win  and  who  will  be  disposed  to  make  terms  with  him,  leaving 
him  still  in  control  of  his  seat  in  the  Senate  or  providing  him  a 

place  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  new  Administration 

"  We  are  grateful  and  appreciative  of  the  splendid  services  which 
Senator  Foraker  has  rendered  the  Afro-American  people.  .  .  . 
We  would  be  glad  to  have  him  continue  in  the  Senate  or  to  re- 
ceive any  higher  distinction  in  the  public  service  which  he  may 
desire  ;  but  as  to  his  aspirations  to  be  President,  if  he  has  any,  we 
have  to  recognize  that  the  cards  are  stacked  against  him." 


THE  MELLEN  MERGER  HALTED-The  merger  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  with  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  which  was  moving  along  smoothly  to  its  consummation 
until  Governor  Guild,  of  Massachusetts,  began  investigating  and 
called  President  Mellen,  of  the  New  Haven,  to  account,  has  now 
met  with  serious  opposition  at  the  hands  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature.  The  effect  of  the  opposition,  as  analyzed  in  the 
press,  is  to  postpone  completion  of  the  merger  for  at  least  one 
year.  Speaker  Cole,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  been 
fathering  the  adverse  legislation.  He  describes  his  bill,  according 
to  The  Railway  World  (Philadelphia)  as  a  "  red  flag  held  up  to  the 
onward  approaching  train"  warning  it  to  "hold  on  for  a  moment 
until  we  see  if  the  rails  ahead  are  secure  for  your  passing." 

The  press  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  ease  with  which  the  Cole 
Bill  passed  both  Houses  of  the  legislature  is  not  indicative  of  the 
popular  view  of  the  merger.  In  our  issue  of  June  15  we  presented 
newspaper  comment  voicing  the  approval"  with  which  the  public 
greeted  the  consolidation  of  the  lines.  It  is  thought,  therefore, 
that  the  halting  of  the  merger  will  not  be  permanent.  Of  its  effect 
the  Providence  Journal  says  : 

"  No  harm  can  be  done  by  a  year's  delay,  since  no  other  com- 
pany can  secure  control  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  in  the  interim  ; 
and  there  is  now  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  the  project  fathered 
by  Mr.  Mellen  is  really  for  the  advantage  of  Boston  and  New 
England  generally  and  to  provide,  if  that  be  granted,  that  it  is 
carried  out  with  every  right  of  the  public  amply  protected." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Governor  Hughes  says  that  he  is  not  thinking  of  the  Presidency.     That 
makes  him  too  peculiar  a  man  for  the  people  to  nominate. — Atlanta  Journal. 

Mark  Twain'   should  not  wonder  that   his  English  friends  seem  more  im- 
prest  by   his   "Jumping    Frog,"   published   forty  years  ago,  than  by  his  later 
writings.     They   have  just   - 
discovered  its  rare  humor. 
— Xew  York  Tribune. 

Schmitz  and  Ruef  don't 
speak.  We  don't  blame 
either  of  them. — Los  An- 
geles Express. 

Dr.    Wiley,    who    pro- 
poses to  live  one   hui 
years,   has   made  good   as 
far   as  he  has  gone. — Chi- 
cago News. 

Mme.  Xordica's  Ameri- 
can Baireuth  will  be  a  no- 
ble charity  and  a  fine  piece 
of  press-work  —  Chicago 
Journal. 

Mayor  Schmitz  s  repu- 
tation, like  photographic 
paper,  gets  darker  the  more 
it  is  exposed. — Los  Angeles 
Express. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  that 
the  rest  of  the  country  will 
ad  with  plenty  of 
them  to  Pennsylvania's 
call  for  Knox. — New  York 
Commercial. 
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Mark    Twaix,  who  has  been    living  on    royalties  all  his  life,  is  now  hobnob- 
bing with  them. — New  York  Sun. 

There  is  a  fine  chance  for  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Unnecessary  Noise 
in  Xew  York  to  do  something  about  the  front  pages  of  certain  yellow  newspapers. 

— Chicago  Daily  News. 

Probably  all  that  Fair- 
banks personally  had  to  do 
with  those  cocktails  was 
to  furnish  the  ice.  — New 
York  American. 

It  is  suspected  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Long  could  get 
the  support  of  Foraker, 
Penrose,  and  several  others 
for  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  —  Kansas 
City  Star. 

Mercers    are    monsters 

of  so  frightful    mien   that 

to   be   hated   need   but  to 

be  seen;  but  when  they're 

eer     di     |  uiring  of  a  cure, 

the    pni  .lie   lias  to  whistle 
and     endure.       /Joston 
Globe. 

Dr.      Long's     demand 

for  a  retraction  will  prob- 
ably get  him  off  the 
mollycoddle  list,  if  it  does 
n  '1  result  in  a  full  mem- 
bers!, ii>      in      the    Ananias 

— Pughe  in  Puck.  Club,     San  Francisco  Call. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT 


THE  NEW  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE 

ANEW  accord,  entente,  or  alliance  between  England,  France, 
and  Spain  as  sea  Powers  has  sent  a  thrill  of  curiosity  and 
perturbation  through  several  European  chancelleries.  The  news- 
papers of  the  contracting  countries  loudly  protest  the  peaceful 
character  of  the  naval  alliance,  which  according  to  some  German 
journals  will  prevent  Germany  "  from  going  to  war  by  sea."  Mr. 
Pichon,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  declares  to  a  representative 
of  the  Paris  Temps,  as  reported  in  that  paper,  that  "  the  arrange- 
ment has  for  its  sole  purpose  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo, 
which  by  reason  of  the  proximity  of  our  possessions,  could  not  be 
interfered  with  without  injury  to  the  essential  interests  of  the 
three  Powers  concerned.  But  what  we  are  not  particularly  con- 
cerned with  is  the  safeguarding  of  free  communication  with  our 
African  possessions  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic." 

This  is  echoed  in  England  by  The  Times  (London)  which  does 
not  consider  it  "necessary  to  insist  on  the  peaceful  intentions"  of 
King  Edward's  Government.  No  one  can  consider  the  new  alli- 
ance as  directed  against  Germany,  exclaims  The  Morning  Post 
(London).  The  question  is  dealt  with  at  some  length  by  The 
Daily  Telegraph,  which  looks  upon  the  new  triple  alliance  as 
being  the  direct  result  of  the  action  taken  at  The  Hague  in  favor 
of  arbitration.  Put  the  Matin  (Paris),  a  somewhat  mischief- 
making  organ,  plainly  asserts  that  the  Powers  concerned  are  aim- 
ing at  the  isolation  and  crippling  of  Germany,  on  which  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  declares : 

"If  they  [England,  France,  and  Spain]  are  getting  at '  Ger- 
many, they  are  both  foolish  and  wicked,  because,  as  was  shown  in 
Morocco,  all  such  attempts  must  endanger  the  peace  of  Europe. 
We  hope  that  the  Liberal  Government  will  not  rely  on  its  known 
character  to  refuse  such  interpretations  of  its  policy,  but  will  make 
a  perfectly  frank  and  explicit  statement  on  all  that  is  obscure  in 
the  agreement." 

What  the  London  papers  call  "  an  outburst"  on  the  part  of  the 
German  press  has  resulted  from  the  news  telegraphed  to  the  diplo- 
matic capitals  of  the  world.  "  Not  a  day  without  a  new  alliance," 
indignantly  exclaims  the  Reichsbote  (Berlin),  and  continues  in  the 
same  strain  as  follows  : 

"  After  the  alliance  of  England  with  Japan,  of  France  with  Eng- 
land ;  after  an  accord  with  Italy,  and  the  alliance  of  France  with 
Japan,  comes  the  news  that  England,  France,  and  Spain  have 
formed  a  new  triple  alliance.  As  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine 
that  Germany  is  menacing  the  possessions  of  all  allies  in  the 
whole  world  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  present  defin- 
itive coalition  conceals  a  plan  of  attack  upon  Germany." 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung  struggles  to  maintain  its  self-control  as 
a  responsible  government  organ,  but  declares  "  it  would  be  sheer 
hypocrisy  to  overlook  the  serious  importance  of  the  new  alliance," 
reassuring  its  readers,  however,  by  the  thought  that  "little  Prus- 
sia "  has  before  this  stood  against  "  the  whole  world,"  and  "  can  do 
it  again  if  necessary."  The  tone  of  the  Berlin  Tageblatt  is  much 
calmer  and  more  reasonable.  It  doubts  the  sincerity  of  the  Zei- 
tung s  official  utterances  and  remarks  : 

"  Perhaps  those  who  inspired  these  official  jeremiads  wished  to 
provoke  the  Italian  Government  into  formally  asserting  their  fidel- 
ity to  the  old  Triple  Alliance.  In  this  case  we  should  like  to  ask 
if  the  course  they  have  taken  to  obtain  this  object  is  to  be  con- 
sidered quite  the  best  under  the  circumstances?  This  official  arti- 
cle in  the  Koelnische  Zeitung  seems  to  us  to  constitute  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  diplomatic  blunder." 

The  Fremden  Blatt  (Vienna),  which  represents  officially  the 
Austrian  side  of  the  Triple  Alliance  between  Austria.  Germany, 
and  Italy,  indulges  in  no  hysterical  outburst  or  outcry.     While 


recognizing  that  a  real  new  triple  alliance  has  arisen  in  Europe, 
this  ''nfluential  organ  merely  remarks: 

"  The  grouping  of  the  Powers  in  these  days  makes  for  peace, 
and  not  for  war,  and  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy  can 
regard  without  either  ill-feeling  or  alarm  the  formation  of  a  new 
triple  alliance,  which  they  can  not  but  recognize  as  sincerely 
animated  by  pacific  intentions,  but  they  must  demand  that  the 
same  intentions  be  credited  to  themselves." 


LITTLE  PORTUGAL  FOLLOWS  THE 
POLITICAL  FASHION 

pHE    Portuguese   Government  has  been   passing   through   a 
*■       financial  crisis   for  the  Cortes  has  refused  to  pass  the  budg- 
et prescribed  by  the  Premier  and  his  Finance  Minister.     So  just  as 
William  II    dissolved  the  Reichstag,  and  Nicholas  II    by  a  ukase 
sent  the  members  of  the   Douma  back  to  their  homes,  has  Dom 


KING    DOM    CARLOS   OF    PORTUGAL. 

His  arbitrary  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  is  only  saved  by  Prime  Minister 
Franco  from  bringing  on  a  revolution. 

Carlos,  of  Portugal,  dissolved  the  Cortes,  while  Mr.  Joao  Franco, 
the  Premier,  has  been  appointed  by  his  sovereign  to  issue  the 
necessary  royal  decrees  for  governing  the  country  We  are  told 
in  La  Revue  Diplomatique  (Paris)  that  every  party  in  the  Cortes 
blames  the  King's  autocratic  action.  Not  only  Progressives  and 
the  Conservatives,  but  also  large  sections  of  Mr.  Franco"s  party. 
the  Liberals,  condemn  the  King  both  for  "calling  upon  the  Minis- 
ter to  dissolve  the  Chamber,  in  contravention  of  the  Constitution, 
and  authorizing  the  promulgation  of  certain  dictatorial  measun 

Mr.  Franco  has  published   a  vindication  of  the  course  he  has 
taken,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Cabinet  has  promised  to  order  : 
elections  "  as  soon  as  he'has  introduced  some  measure  of  moral- 
ity and  economy  into  the  administration."     In  this  defense  of  his 
past  course,  and  his  program  for  the  future,  he  declares  that  the 
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dictatorship   is  a   merely    provisional   expedient.     To    quote    his 
words,  published  in  the  paper  above  cited  : 

"  I  have  for  the  past  seven  years  been  engaged  in  a  parliamen- 
tary struggle  whose  barren  result  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the  rep- 


A    RECENT    PORTRAIT  OF  CLEMENCEAU. 

He  lias  succeeded  in  controlling  the  insurrection  in  the  South  of  France 
and  has  received  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Assembly. 

resentative  regime.  It  has  become  practically  impossible  for  me 
to  carry  out  any  program  and  to  govern  in  harmony  with  the 
Parliament.  I  may  remind  you  that  this  is  no* new  situation  in  the 
history  of  the  Portuguese  Cortes.  Now  that  I  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  its  cooperation  I  am  resolved  to  govern  in  faithful  con- 
formity with  the  ideas  of  the  Liberal  party  and  observe  all  the 
pledges  made  by  the  Constitution.  A  government  by  decree  and 
proclamation  can  only  be  transient;  and  as  soon  as  the  different 
parties  evince  a  desire  to  perform  their  duties.  Parliament  shall  be 
reopened.  As  to  the  economic  situation,  in  which  the  difficulties 
of  the  Government  reached  their  climax,  I  may  remind  you  that  my 
Cabinet  made  more  retrenchments  than  any  preceding  it.  The 
grants  made  by  any  budget  have  never  been  exceeded.  You 
must  remember  that  we  have  a  nation,  and  the  nation  is  above  all 
political  parties.  With  the  confidence  of  the  country  and  of  the 
crown  both,  I  and  my  friends  feel  assured  of  our  success." 

While  in  some  quarters  Dom  Carlos  has  been  made  the  object 
of  adverse  manifestations,  says  the  Count  de  Paraty,  Portuguese 
Ambassador  in  Berlin,  writing  to  the  Paris  C0r7-esp0ndan.ee  Poli- 
tique, there  is  nothing  antidynastic  in  these  sporadic  movements. 
To  quote  the  Count's  words  : 

"The  situation  in  Portugal  is  somewhat  turbulent  at  present; 
but  as  to  an  imminent  downfall  of  the  dynasty,  such  an  idea  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  malicious  invention  of  the  ousted  oppo- 
sition. It  is  astonishing  to  hear  the  stories  circulated  in  Europe 
with  regard  to  the  King.  Equally  false  are  the  rumors  set  about 
in  the  press  that  the  army  is  disaffected.  Up  to  this  moment  the 
army  has  taken  no  part  in  political  controversies,  and  the  spirit 


of  loyalty  which  reigns  throughout  the  royal  forces  is  in  every 
way  admirable." 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  Revue  Diplomatique,  above 
quoted,  in  which  we  read  : 

"The  crisis,  a  purely  political  one,  finds  the  whole  people  and 
the  army  in  complete  calm.  One  proof  of  this  is  the  enthusiastic 
reception  recently  given  to  Dom  Carlos  and  the  Prince  Royal  at 
the  reviews  at  Argariel,  in  the  province  of  Coimbra 

"  Also  in  the  industrial  centers  and  the  commercial  centers  the 
crisis  is  viewed  with  indifference.  It  may  safely  be  said  the  Por- 
tuguese nation  and  its  sovereign  have  entire  confidence  in  the  pure 
patriotism  and  the  energetic  firmness  of  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, Mr.  Joao  Franco." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


MR.  CLEMENCEAU  KEEPS  A  FIRM  SEAT 
IN  THE  SADDLE 

IT  is  admitted  in  the  press  and  the  Chamber, by  the  worst  ene- 
mies of  Mr.  Clemenceau,  that  the  last  few  years  of  the  Third 
Republic  in  France  have  been  more  trying  to  the  leader  of  the 
Government  than  anything  that  has  happened  since  the  first  Revo- 
lution. Even  Mr.  Jaures  and  Mr.  Henri  Rochefort,  in  their  sev- 
eral organs,  declare  this.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  present 
Premier  has  been  called  the  Jonah  of  the  Republican  party,  while 
he  has  been  charged  with  frivolity  and  dissipation,  with  a  bitter 
tongue  and  a  power  of  evading  clear  issues,  all  members  of  the 
press  allow  him  to  be  brave,  versatile,  and  terrible,  even  taurine, 
as  a  debater,  a  master  of  invective  and  scorn.  Recent  events 
prove  him  once  more  to  be  equal  to  great  emergencies  and  peril- 
ous responsibilities.  The  present  Premier  of  France  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Council  in  stormy  times.  The  great 
strikes  in  the  North  were  convulsing  laboring  districts  with  threats 
of  sedition  and  anarchy;  the  disestablishment  and  separation  of 
the  church  was  causing  disaffection  and  dismay  among  the  cleri- 
cal and  aristocratic  classes  who  sullenly  met  with  passive  resist- 
ance the  law,  the  execution  of  which  Mr.  Briand  and  Mr.  Loubet 
had  bequeathed  to  their  successors.  Mr.  Sarrien  was  crusht  by 
the  burden  of  governing  France.  Then  Mr.  Clemenceau  rose  and 
seemed  like  Palmerston  to  carry  a  flower  jauntily  between  his  lips 
as  he  entered  into  the  struggle.  The  strikes  were  stopt,  the  Law 
of  Separation  was  carried  out,  and  the  present  Prime  Minister 
demolished  his  chief  antagonist,  Mr.  Jaures,  in  an  oratorical  duel 


BRMO  TOROl! 


AN    INFLAMMATORY    POST-CARD. 

One  of  the  cards  circulated  during  the  Midi  insurrection,  bearing  the 
inscription  "  Souvenir  of  the  Winegrower's  Manifestation." 

in  which  his  victory  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  bull  which 
recently  rent  to  pieces  and  trampled  on  the, lion  in  the  old  Roman 
arena  of  Southern  France.     We  have  given  from  time  to  time  in 
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MR.    MARCELIN   ALBERT   HARANGUING  THE   WINE-GROWERS. 

Himself  a  wine-grower,  he  is  the  ringleader  of  the  insurrectionists. 


these  columns  the  comments  of  the  press  on  these  events,  and  now 
we  read  of  a  further  triumph  of  Clemenceau.  The  wine-growers 
of  the  Midi,  that  district  in  which  the  lightest  and  cheapest  of 
wines  are  produced,  have  been  impoverished  by  the  competition 
of  Parisian  and  other  makers  of  bogus  wine,  and  have  been  on 
the  point  of  starvation.  Like  all  peoples  who  depend  on  the 
paternalism  of  their  Government,  they  blamed  the  present  Ministry 
and  appealed  for  relief.  Even  the  officers  of  the  Government,  in 
the  Midi,  mayors  and  municipalities,  have  thrown  up  their  com- 
missions and  joined  the  insurgents.  Every  journal  of  importance 
in  Paris  foretold  the  downfall  of  the  Clemenceau  Ministry.  "  We 
have  not  only  to  face  a  wine  crisis,  but  a  national  crisis,"  exclaims 
Mr.  Jules  Roche  in  the  Republique  Francaise.  "The  notion  of 
a  one  and  divided  fatherland  is  being  contradicted,"  says  the  Petit 
Parien.  "  One  might  argue  that  the  Government's  right  to  com- 
mand is  become  obsolete."  "It  cracks,  it  cracks!"  cries  the 
Matin.  "The  whole  edifice  of  government  is  trembling,  and 
its  faqade  quivers  from  cornice  to  foundation.  The  only  safe- 
guard for  the  permanence  of  the  building  seems  to  lie  in  the 
reassuring  words  of  the  governing  classes,  the  speeches  and 
phrases  of  the  government  officials;  and  what  do  these  really 
amount  to?" 

The  alarm  of  Mr.  Clemenceau  had  been  evidenced  by  his  ad- 
mission to  his  colleagues  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies— "  This  is  a 
veritable  insurrection."  But  Mr.  Clemenceau  is  a  man  of  action; 
he  took  immediate  steps  to  arrest  the  leaders  of  the  riot,  and  he 
dispatched  cavalry  to  the  principal  seats  of  insurrection,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Paris  Temps,  and  explained  that  he  had  instructed 
the  troops  to  fire  in  the  air.  When  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
Government  was  proposed  in  the  Chamber,  word  had  come  that 
quiet  was  restored  in  principal  points  like  Narbonne  and  Mont- 
pellier.  We  learn  from  the  dispatches  that  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  Mr.  Clemenceau  has  since  then  been  passed  with  a  majority  of 
ioo.  "This  is  the  best  practical  comment  on  people's  confidence 
in  the  present  Government,"  said  the  Premier,  who  had  challenged 
the  attack  of  the  opposition  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  interpellation. 
The  comment  of  the  Temps  is  that  "  the  present  Government  will 
be  left  to  complete  the  work  of  pacification  in  the  Midi  which  they 
so  firmly  and  successfully  begun."  "  From  all  appearances  calm 
has  followed  the  tempest,"  remarks  the  Petite  Republique  |  Paris). 
"  Law  has  regained  its  ascendency.  This  is  the  more  reason  why 
the  victory  should  not  be  abused  and  why  Parliament  should  con- 
tinue to  discuss  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  wine-growers,  who 
have  been  the  real  sufferers  in  this  incident."—  Translations  made 
'or  The  Liter  \u  y   i  (igest. 


ENGLISH  ALIENATION  FROM  RUSSIA 

AS  the  feverish  passion  for  treaties  and  alliances  sweeps  over 
Europe,  and  the  governments  of  Spain,  France,  and  England 
are  charged  with  coming  to  agreements  which  exclude  Germany 
from  the  circle  of  international  amity,  a  remarkable  demonstration 
has  recently  been  made  against  the  proposed  alliance  between 
England  and  Russia.  A  letter  has  appeared  in  the  London  Times, 
signed  by  well-known  university  professors,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  publicists,  protesting  against  any  such  Anglo- Russian 
agreement.  Among  the  signatories  are  Justin  McCarthy,  Bernard 
Shaw,  and  Fisher  Unwin.  The  letter  thus  published  contains 
the  following  statements : 

"  We  regard  any  alliance,  understanding,  or  agreement  with  the 
present  Russian  Government  as  equivalent  to  taking  sides  against 
the  Russian  people  in  its  struggle  for  constitutional  rights  and 
freedom.  We  think  any  such  agreement  is  likely  to  diminish  our 
prestige  as  the  supporter  of  liberty  throughout  the  world,  and  to 
prejudice  the  Russian  people  against  us  when  they  are  strong 
enough  to  offer  us  the  national  alliance  to  which  we  look  forward. 

"  For  this  reason  we  regard  any  arrangement  now  concluded  as 
dangerous  and   insecure,  and,  even   if  the   Russian   Government 


FERMENTATH    N 

Mr.  Clemknci  u     "Calm  yourself,  Monsieur  Bacchus.    You  do  not 

terrify  me  with  your  '  whiff  of  grape  si 

Punch  i  London  i. 

succeeds  in  suppressing  popular  liberties,  we  are  unable  to  place 
confidence  in  their  pledges  for  the  future,  judging  from  their  d 
regard  of  past  pledges  in  the  case  of  die  Black  Sea  and  Man- 
churia.     Nor  does  an  agreement  with   regard   to  Asia  only  appear 
to  us  a    matter  of  urgent  importance    when    we    consider    how 
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AN    ITALIAN    IDEA    OF   THE    CONFERENCE.  GERMANY,  THE  MILITARY  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 

The  marionettes  of  The  Hague  -How  Peace  feels  about  it.  German  peace  parade  in  honor  of  Mr.  Stead  -but  every  one  is  laughing. 

—  Fischietto  (Turin).     f  —Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

THE  TEARFUL  COMEDY  AT  THE  HAGUE. 


unlikely  any  hostile  movement  on  the  part  of  Russian  forces  must 
necessarily  be  for  some  years  to  come. 

"We  consider  that  the  proposed  agreement  will  have  the  effect 
of  strengthening  the  Russian  credit  and  enabling  the  Government 
to  appeal  successfully  to  Europe  for  another  loan  over  which  the 
representatives  of  the  Russian  people  will  have  no  control,  and 
which  will  be  employed  only  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
autocracy  against  them. 

"We  also  fear  that,  relying  on  this  improved  credit  and  closer 
relations  between  the  Governments,  the  English  people  may  be 
tempted  to  invest  largely  in  Russian  government  stock — an  in- 
vestment likely  to  influence  our  political  attitude  toward  Russia 
and  other  Powers,  as  is  already  seen  in  the  case  of  France. 

"  Finally,  we  protest  against  maintaining  any  but  the  most  dis- 
tant diplomatic  relations  with  a  government  which  is,  with  good 
reason,  suspected  of  connivance  at  the  recent  massacres  of  Jews, 
the  devastation  of  the  Caucasus  and  Baltic  provinces,  and  the 
prison  tortures  in  Riga.  In  all  these  cases,  if  the  atrocities  were 
not  directed  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Government,  it  is  certain  that 
the  government  officials  who  carried  them  out  suffered  no  penalty, 
but  in  many  cases  were  rewarded  by  promotion. 

"  On  these  grounds  we  can  not  but  condemn  an  arrangement 
which,  for  a  very  dubious  and  temporary  advantage,  places  this 
country  in  a  false  position  with  regard  to  a  liberation  movement 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  forecast  the  future,  is  likely  to  exert  the 
highest  influence  on  the  European  history  of  the  present  century." 


PACIFIC  TRADE  MENACED  BY  JAPANESE  PREDOMI- 
NANCE—That  the  Japanese  as  well  as  the  English  are  strug- 
gling with  the  United  States  for  the  carrying  trade  between  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America  and  the  Far  East  and  southeast 
ports  of  the  world  is  an  opinion  which  receives  fresh  support 
from  a  writer  in  Le  Tour  du  Monde,  an  interesting  Parisian 
weekly  which  deals  with  travel  and  trade  throughout  the  world. 
In  this  connection  we  are  told  that  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company 
of  San  Francisco  is  threatened  with  dissolution  by  the  competi- 
tion of  foreign,  and  especially  Japanese,  capital.     To  quote  : 

"The  Japanese,  abundantly  subsidized  by  their  Government, 
carry  merchandise  for  three  or  three  and  a  half  dollars  a  ton 
from  the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  while  American  companies 
demand  thrice  that  sum  for  the  same  service.  The  American  ex- 
porters of  wheat  and  cotton  are  therefore  disposed  to  prefer  the 
yellow  men  above  their  compatriots  as  sea  carriers  of  their  mer- 
chandise, both  in  the  export  and  the  import  trade  of  the  Pacific  " 

Two  remedies  are  suggested  by  which  the  United  States  may 
maintain  a  predominating  hold  on  the  Pacific  carrying  trade.  In 
this  writer's  words: 

"  Two  remedies  may  be  proposed  to  meet  the  present  condition 
of  tilings.  Congress  might  vote  subsidies  to  the  American  com- 
panies, and  these  companies  realize  how  great  an  advantage  it 
would  be  for  them   to  substitute  Chinese  for  American  sailors, 


which  latter  demand  much  higher  wages  than  the  Orientals.  But 
Congress  will  never  grant  subsidies  excepting  on  the  condition 
that  American  sailors  be  employed  on  American  ships.  Thus 
even  were  subsidies  granted  on  such  conditions,  the  struggle 
against  competition  would  still  be  an  unequal  one." — Translations, 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY'S  PROSPERITY  ON  THE 
DECLINE 

"P^MPEROR  WILLIAM,  in  welcoming  the  English  editors  on 
-*— '  their  recent  visit  to  Germany,  proudly  remarked  that  they 
would  see  that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  was  the  best  guaranty 
of  peace,  and  that  this  prosperity  was  increasing.  Militarism,  he 
added,  in  so  many  words,  may  flourish  in  times  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, of  which  it  may  be  the  bulwark,  but  war  is  the  product  of 
discontent  and  the  need  of  an  extended  frontier.  A  remarkable 
series  of  statements  appearing  in  English  and  German  papers 
seem  somewhat  to  contradict  this  optimistic  forecast,  and  we  are 
plainly  told  that  Germany's  prosperity  is  threatened  with  disaster. 
For  the  past  five  years  Germany  has  enjoyed  a  period  of  remark- 
able commercial  prosperity.  That  period  is  now  approaching  its 
termination,  says  the  Standard. 
This  London  paper  continues  as  follows; 

"The  same  unmistakable  tendency  toward  a  diminution  of 
prosperity  is  noticeable  in  practically  all  the  other  German  indus- 
tries, which  in  the  near  future  will  be  affected  by  the  same  wave 
of  bad  fortune.  This  termination  of  the  unparalleled  period  of 
industrial  success  which  Germany  has  now  been  enjoying  for  sev- 
eral years  has  long  since  been  foreseen  on  the  German  bourses,, 
so  that  capitalists  whose  money  was  invested  in  industrial  under- 
takings have  had  time  to  make  adequate  preparations  for  the  ap- 
proaching depression." 

The  National  Zeilung (Berlin)  is  typical  of  other  German  jour- 
nals in  its  pessimistic  view  of  the  industrial  outlook.  In  its  com- 
mercial column  we  read : 

"  The  period  of  great  prosperity  is  at  an  end.  The  Diisseldorf 
Iron  and  Steel  Exchange,  by  the  laconic  bulletin  it  has  recently 
issued,  puts  this  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  and  stamps  with  official 
authority  all  the  forebodings  as  to  an  approaching  decline  in  Ger- 
man industrial  prosperity.  The  Diisseldorf  Iron  and  Steel  Ex- 
change was  the  last  quarter  from  which  we  should  have  looked  for 
this  frank  avowal  of  its  commercial  decline.  The  reports  hitherto 
issued  have  declared  that  the  wave  of  industrial  prosperity  was 
permanent  and  the  iron  market  was  afixt  reality.  But  all  conceal- 
ment is  now  at  an  end.  It  is  admitted,  even  by  this  authority, 
that  the  future  is  uncertain,  and  that  the  period  of  great  prosperity,, 
which  has  lasted  for  five  years,  comes  to  a  close  in  1907." — 
Translation  made  fori  we.  LITERARY  DIGEST. 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ROAD-TRAINS 

THE  Kenard  road-train,  which  has  been  attracting  attention 
abroad,  especially  on  the  European  Continent,  has  not  yet 
made  its  appearance  in  this  country.  It  is  apparently  succeeding 
in  France,  tho  in  England  the  technical  papers  speak  of  it  with 
some  skepticism.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tions, taken  from  V Automobile  (Paris),  show 
that  it  really  works,  and  give  an  idea  of  what 
it  can  do.  In  an  article  describing  them,  F. 
Airault,  a  French  engineer,  writes  in  part  as 
follows : 

"The  idea  that  inspired  the  creation  of  this 
train  was  the  desire  to  avoid  the  inconveniences 
of  automobile  vehicles,  which  are  necessarily 
very  heavy  when  they  are  intended  to  carry  a 
large  number  of  passengers  or  a  large  amount 
of  freight — a  condition  often  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  be  profitably  used.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  weight  of  the  vehicle  itself  neces- 
sarily limits  that  of  the  persons  or  things 
transported.  On  the  other  hand,  each  vehicle 
requires  a  mechanic  to  drive  it. 

"  In  a  road-train,  on  the  contrary,  the  useful 
weight  is  distributed  over  several  vehicles  coup- 
led   together,  which  imposes  on  each  axle,  those  of  the  motor 
excepted,  only  a  moderate  strain.     Only  one  driver  is  required. 

"But  with  these  advantages,  ordinary  road-trains  have  incon- 
veniences. The  motor  that  draws  the  train  must  be  very  heavy, 
since  otherwise  it  would  not  have  sufficient  adherence  to  tow  its 
line  (  f  vehicles.  Again,  besides  the  driver,  there  are  often  neces- 
sary a  number  of  brakemen.  Finally,  the  ordinary  road-train 
finds  much  difficulty,  as  may  easily  be  understood,  in  turning  sharp 
corners.  If  we  consider  a  carriage  placed  between  two  others  in 
a  train,  which  is  turning  a  corner  toward  the  left,  we  see  that  it  is 
drawn  by  the  one  in  front,  not  directly  forward,  but  obliquely  to 
the  left,  and  that  its  effort  is  resisted  by  the  one  behind  it,  not  in 
its  own  axis,  but  also  toward  the  left.  The  intermediate  carriage 
is  therefore  urged  sidewise  toward  the  left,  and  thus  has  a  ten- 
dency to  skid  in  that  direction.  .  .   . 

"The  Renard  train  has  sought  to  avoid  these  troubles  by  means 
of  two  mechanical  devices — continuous  propulsion  and  correct 
turning.  The  former  does  away  with  traction  altogether.  One 
of  the  vehicles,  generally  that  at  the  head  of  the  train,  has  a  motor 
sufficiently  powerful  to  move  the  whole  train.  This  is  merely  a 
moving  power-plant,  and  need  be  no  heavier  than  the  other  car- 


locomotive,  but  to  that  of  the  whole  train;  it  is  thus  proportional 
to  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  and  where  it  would  be  sufficient 
for  a  single  vehicle  it  will  suffice  equally  well  for  the  whole  train. 
Even  where,  for  lack  of  sufficient  adherence,  the  motor-car  alone 
could  not  move,  it  will  do  so  easily  with  one  or  more  carriages,  for 
the  weight  of  the  automobile  'trailers'  increases  the  adherence  of 
the  train,  since   we  have  multiplied  the  number  of  motor-wheels. 


RENARD   TRAIN    ON    THE    AVENUE    DE    L'OPERA,    PARIS. 

"  The  principle  of  correct  turning  consists  of  a  special  arrange- 
ment owing  to  which  each  carriage  in  the  train  follows  exactly  the 
path  of  the  one  just  ahead  of  it.  From  what  precedes,  it  may 
seen  that  one  driver  is  enough  for  the  whole  train.  He  runs  tl .  _• 
first  carriage,  which  is  the  motor,  without  bothering  about  the 
other  vehicles,  being  sure  that  these  will  not  leave  the  track  any 
more  than  if  the  train  were  running  on  rails.  The  movement  on  a 
curve  is  thus  as  steady  as  in  a  straight  line. 

"  The  most  recent  improvements  in  the  Renard  train  insure  its 
reversibility.  It  may  thus  move  in  either  direction,  preserving  its 
alinement  on  a  curve  in  either  case." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


RENARD   TRAIN    WITH    STEAM-ENGINE. 

riages.  The  power  is  distributed  to  all  the  vehicles  of  the  train, 
and  each  has  a  device  by  which  its  share  of  the  energy  is  employed 
to  actuate  a  pair  of  wheels;  so  that  every  carriage  is  a  motor- 
carriage  as  well  as  the  first,  with  the  sole  difference  that  in  their 
case  the  energy  is  transmitted   from   another  vehicle. 

"  Adherence  to  the  ground  is  no  longer  due  to  the  weight  of  the 


TO  STIMULATE  GERM-DESTRUCTION 

'  I  "HE  defenders  of  the  body  against  the  germs  of  disease,  or  at 
*■  least  certain  of  them,  are  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  or 
"leucocytes,"  which  engulf  intruding  bacilli  and  destroy  them.  It 
used  to  be  believed  that  every  leucocyte  had  a  natuial  appetite 
for  intruders  and  would  attack  them  on  sight,  but  the  experiments 
of  Prof.  A.  E.  Wright,  of  London,  seem  now 
to  have  proved  that  without  the  action  of  some 
peculiar  substances  in  the  blood-serum  they 
will  not  perform  this  function.  These  sub- 
stances—for there  seem  to  be  several,  one  cor- 
responding to  each  class  of  diseases —  Professor 
Wright  has  named  opsonins,  from  the  Greek 
opsono,  "  I  prepare  the  banquet."  since  their 
action  appears  to  be  upon  the  microbe  rather 
than  on  the  devouring  corpuscle  and  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  some  sauce  or  condiment. 
The  amount  of  any  particular  opsonin  in  I 
blood  may  be  ascertained  by  a  method  de\  - 
by  Professor  Wright  and  is  denoted  by  what 
he  calls  the  "opsonic  index."  This  index  may 
be  increased  by  inoculation  with  minute  quan- 
tities of  the  same  bacteria  that  cause  the  disease. 
The  "  opsonic  index  "  is  determined  by  ascertaining  the  number  of 
bacteria  engulfed  or  devoured  by  the  leucocytes  as  compared  with 
the  number  devoured  by  those  of  a  normal  healthy  man.  since  it 
has  been  found  that  the  activity  of  the  opsonins  is  practically  the 
same   in  all  healthy  persons.     Thus  to  say  that  a  person  has  an 
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PROF.    A.    E.  WRIGHT, 

The  discoverer  of  opsonins. 


opsonic  index  of  0.6  toward  a  particular  disease  means  that  where 
the  normal  man's  blood  could  dispose  of  100  microbes  that  of  the 
subject  could  devour  only  60.  All  this  we  learn  from  an  article 
on  "The  New  Microbe  Inoculation,"  contributed  by  Prof.  R.  K. 
Duncan  to  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  (New  York,  July).  Pro- 
fessor Duncan  goes  on  thus  to  tell  how,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
suffering  from  these  diseases,  deficiency  in  a  particular  opsonin 
may  be  remedied.     He  says: 

"  This  was  the  great  problem  for  Professor  Wright,  and  he  has 
apparently  solved  it  by  the  renascence  of  a  discredited  method 

which,  illuminated  by  his 
own  genius,  now  bids  fair 
to  become  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assets  in 
medicine.  In  a  word,  he 
inoculates  the  patient 
with  an  appropriate  dose 
of  the  dead  microorgan- 
isms which  when  alive  are- 
responsible  for  the  infect- 
ive process ;  for  exam- 
ple, dead  staphylococcus 
microbes  to  combat  boils 
and  acne,  dead  pneumo- 
coccus  m  icrobes  to  com  bat 
localized  pneumococcus 
infection,  dead  tubercu- 
losis microbes  to  combat 
localized  tuberculosis. 

"  The  reason  for  this 
treatment  and  for  the 
phenomena  that  are  af- 
terward observed  seems 
to  depend  on  two  facts. 
First  is  this,  that  the  op- 
sonin in  the  blood  will 
unite  with  the  dead  innocuous  microbes  as  well  as  with  the  living 
vicious  ones;  next,  the  disappearance  of  opsonin,  through  union 
with  the  dead  microbes,  stimulates  the  body  cells  not  only  to  the 
production  of  more,  but  of  much  more — an  excess  o£ — opsonin.  .  .  . 
It  may  be  asked,  why  is  it,  then,  since  the  microbe  is  'hoist  with 
its  own  petard."  that  it  ever  gets  a  foothold  in  the  body?  The 
answer  is  that  in  normal  people  such  microbes  do  not  get  this 
foothold,  but  that  in  certain  other  people  there  is  lacking  a  quality 
of  opsonin-producing  power ;  then,  too,  when  the  microbes  do  win 
entrance  they  have  a  way  of  ensconcing  themselves  within  a  fort 
alice  of  protective  material,  or  of  erecting  barricades  of  destroyed 

tissue,  so  that  corpuscles 
and  opsonins  together 
rind  difficulty  or  impos- 
sibility in  manhandling 
them. 

"In  practise,  the  man 
is  inoculated  subcutane- 
ously  with  a  standardized 
emulsion  of  dead  mi- 
crobes; thus,  we  read  of 
Wright  inoculating  a  pa- 
tient with  2.000,000.000 
dead  staphylococci,  or  of 
one  of  his  students  in- 
oculating another  patient 
with  2,000,000 dead  pneu- 
mococci,  and  it  may  seem 
that  it  would  be  quite  an 
undertaking  to  count  so 
many.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  difficult  as  it  looks.  We  have  said  that  normal 
blood  contains  about  5,000,000  red  blood-corpuscles  to  the  cubic 
millimeter;  why  not,  then,  mix  equal  quantities  of  blood  and  mi- 
crobes and,  under  the  microscope,  count  the  proportionate  number 
of  each?  In  every  cubic  centimeter,  then,  of  his  microbe  emul- 
sion the  investigator  knows  the  microbic  content." 

Altho  not  all  germ  diseases,  apparently,  are  subject  to  cure  by 
the  action  of  opsonins,  certain   affections  seem   to  yield  to  them 


POLYNLCLEAR     WHITE    CORPUSCLES, 

The  scavengers  of  the  blood.    Highly  magnified. 


easily;  and  in  all  cases  the  determination  of  the  opsonic  index 
bids  fair  to  be  a  wonderful  aid  to  diagnosis,  as  indicating  the  re- 
sisting power  of  the  organism.  Thus,  altho  in  systematic  tuber- 
culosis opsonic  treatment  appears  to  fail  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  patient  is  continually  inoculating  himself  with  the  products 
of  his  own  disease,  the  opsonic  index  will  often  show  whether  or 
not  a  suspected  case  is  really  tuberculosis  or  not.  Says  Professor 
Duncan : 

"Remembering,  then,  that  this  man  Wright  and  his  work  are 
together  a  product  of  the  ultimate  science  and  training  of  our  day, 
if  a  man  has  a  daughter  over  whom  the  doctors  shake  their  heads, 
'There  are  no  microbes— but  we  do  not  know— it  is  not  unlikely— 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  incipient  tuberculosis,'  surely  it 
would  be  wise,  it  would  be  helpful,  to  have  this  opsonic  index  in- 
telligently taken.  But  to  get  it  intelligently  taken  is  the  serious 
difficulty.  Wright's  laboratories  in  London  are  crowded  with  stu- 
dents from  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  world— from  Russia  and 
Sweden  to  Hindustan  and  Japan— but  it  takes  time  to  provide 
men  adequately  trained.  Some  of  the  great  hospitals  in  this 
country  have  already  taken  steps  to  inform  themselves  by  bringing 
over  from  London  onev, of  Wright's  assistants  to  demonstrate  his 
methods,  and  they  are,  doubtless,  by  this  time  more  or  less  pre- 
pared. Not  adequately  prepared,  for  therein  lies  one  great  prac- 
tical difficulty;  the  determination  of  an  opsonic  index  takes  more 
than  an  hour,  and  to  spare  this  time,  short  tho  it  seems,  is  of  seri- 
ous difficulty  to  an  overworked 
hospital.  Still,  the  General  Hos- 
pital of  the  city  of  Toronto  has 
deemed  it  advisable,  even  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  discovery,  to 
establish  within  its  gates  a  depart- 
ment of  opsonin  inoculation,  and 
has  appointed  as  director  of  this 
department  Dr.  G.  W.  Ross,  one 
of  Professor  Wright's  most  bril- 
liant students.  One  of  the  great 
houses  concerned  with  the  manu- 
facture of  pharmaceutical  prep- 
arations lias  already  sent  over  to 
England,  to  study  under  Profes- 
sor Wright,  a  member  of  its  own 
staff;  for  with  the  establishment 
of  this  method  of  treatment  there 
will  fall  upon  these  manufacturers 
the  duty  of  providing  for  physicians  the  dead  microbic  inoculating 
material. 

"On  every  side  it  is  seen  that  the  attitude  of  the  educated  and 
intelligent  part  of  the  medical  profession  toward  this  opsonic 
philosophy  is  one  of  waiting,  of  suspended  judgment,  and  of  ex- 
treme respect." 
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The  larger  bodies  are  white  blood 
corpuscles.  In  their  substance  may 
be  seen  the  dot-like  microbes  which 
have  been  devoured. 


PINHOLE  PICTURES  OF  THE  SUN 

THE  use  of  a  camera  with  a  pinhole  instead  of  a  lens,  for 
taking  photographs  of  the  sun,  is  advocated  by  C.  A  ins- 
worth  Mitchell  in  an  article  contributed  to  Knowledge  and  Scien- 
tific News  (London,  May).  Mr.  Mitchell  reminds  us  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  producing  an  image  with  a  pinhole  was  known  at  least 
as  early  as  1615,  before  the  similar  but  more  striking  properties  of 
the  lens  had  been  discovered.     He  goes  on  to  say : 

"As  there  were  then  no  means  of  fixing  this  image  when  pro- 
jected on  to  paper,  the  discovery  was  looked  upon  as  little  more 
than  a  scientific  toy,  and  when  the  day  of  the  sensitive  plate  ar- 
rived the  glass  lens  gave  images  so  much  sharper  than  any  pin- 
hole could  do  that  no  one  thought  it  worth  while  to  revert  to  a 
primitive  method. 

"  The  aim  of  the  photographer  of  those  days  was  to  get  a  picture 
full  of  minute  detail,  one  showing  every  hair  on  the  head  of  a 
sitter,  and  every  leaf  on  a  tree,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  the  greater  beauty  of  broad  effects  in  photography  has 
come  to  be  partially  recognized.  Witli  this  reaction  the  pictorial 
possibilities  of  a  pinhole  in  place  of  a  lens  have  suggested  them- 
selves to  several  workers,  and  such  excellent  results  have  been 
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obtained  that  it  is  strange  that  so  simple  a  method  should  not  be 
more  generally  used. 

"In  particular,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  no  one  to  make  use 
of  a  pinhole  in  photographing  the  sun,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  a  minute  hole  in  a  card  has  long  been  used  as  an  excellent 
substitute  for  smoked  glass  as  a  screen  for  the  eye  when  looking 


regards  the  shape  of  the  balloon  itself,  it  is  now  the  custom  to 
make  it  perfectly  spherical— perhaps  it  looks  neater— instead  of 
the  good  old  English  pear-shape.  But  there  is  reason  in  the  mad- 
ness of  the  latter.  First,  altho  we  do  not  often  hear  of  balloons 
bursting,  yet  it  is  palpable  that  the  spherical  shape  would  be  more 
prone  to  burst  under  internal  pressure  than  the  other.  What  is  of 
even  more  importance  is  the  resistance  offered  to  the  wind  on 
landing.  The  hull  is  more  easily  caved  in  and  presents  more  op- 
position than  the  fig-top.  The  ripping-cord  may  modify  the  dan- 
ger, but  it  does  not  entirely  do  away  with  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  remedy  is  not  worse  than  the  disease.  Another  point  is  that 
the  car  hung  by  the  netting  from  a  sphere  must  be  further  away 
from  the  material  of  the  balloon,  and  there  are  occasions  when  it 
may  be  most  desirable  to  get  hold  of  the  envelop." 


APPLICATION   OF  THE   GYROSCOPE 
MOTOR-CARS 


TO 


PINHOLE   PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Photograph  of  the  setting  sun.  Photograph  of  partial  eclipse  of 

Exposure  l/i  second.  sun.    Exposure  Js  second. 

at  the  sun.  It  is  equally  effective  as  a  means  of  protecting  a 
sensitive  plate  from  the  excessive  action  of  direct  solar  rays,  and 
there  is  probably  no  better  way  of  taking  a  photograph  of  the  sun 
breaking  through  banks  of  clouds.  So  much  light  is  cut  off  by 
the  narrow  aperture  that  there  is  little  risk  of  spoiling  the  plate, 
and  the  writer  has  even  succeeded  in  making  two  exposures  and 
getting  duplicate  images  of  the  sun  on  different  parts  of  the  nega- 
tive without  the  slightest  trace  of  fogging." 

The  construction  of  a  pinhole  camera,  we  are  told,  is  simple; 
all  that  is  necessary  being  a  dark 
box  with  means  for  holding  a 
sensitive  plate  upright  at  one  end, 
and  an  opening  at  the  other  closed 
by  a  disk  of  metal  foil  pierced  with 
a  needle.  The  glass  lenses  may  be 
removed  from  an  ordinary  camera 
and  replaced  by  the  pierced  disk, 
which  should  exactly  fit  the  flanges 
of  the  lens.     The  author  says  : 
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"The  greatest  care   is  required  types  of 

in  making  the  pinhole  in  the  disk, 

since  the  smallest  irregularities  in  the  edges  of  the  hole  will  cause 
light  to  be  reflected  and  give  a  distorted  image.  The  burr  formed 
by  the  needle  must  be  rubbed  down  with  emery-stone,  and  the 
hole  examined  from  time  to  time  with  a  magnifying-glass  to  see 
that  it  is  quite  circular. 

"  The  smaller  the  opening,  the  sharper  the  definition  of  the  pic- 
ture, but  the  longer  the  exposure  required.  The  size  most  suita- 
ble for  general  pictorial  work  is  about  2's  inch,  corresponding  to 
No.  20  opening  on  a  standard  wire-gage.  A  disk  with  this  size  of 
pinhole  was  used  in  taking  the  picture  of  the  setting  sun  breaking 
through  clouds,  an  exposure  of  half  a  second  being  given. 

"  In  photographing  the  sun  unveiled  by  clouds  it  is  better  to  use 
a  still  smaller  opening  (about  -,'ff  inch,  or  No.  25  on  the  standard 
wige-gage)  with  an  exposure  of  about  *'.,  second.  Photographs 
of  the  sun  or  moon  taken  without  the  use  of  a  telescope  are  always 
disappointing,  since  they  only  appear  of  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head  upon  the  negative.  Still  the  image  obtained  with  a  well- 
made  pinhole  is  quite  sharp  and  will  stand  considerable  enlarge- 
ment, as  is  shown  by  the  enlarged  pinhole  photograph  of  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  of  August,  1905,  taken  by  the  present  writer  on 
the  Belgian  coast." 


TT  has  been  suggested  by  the  inventor  of  the  new  gyroscopic 
-*-  mono-rail,  which  has  already  been  described  in  these  columns, 
that  the  principle  of  his  device  may  be  of  use  in  motor-cars  and 
possibly  also  in  aeroplanes,  or  in  cases  generally  where  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  secure  stability  by  ordinary  methods.  In  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Brennan,  the  inventor,  printed  in  The  Car  (London,  June  12), 
the  reporter  says : 

"  It  is  not  only  for  railway  purposes  that  the  new  invention  could 
be  utilized.  Its  application  for  the  motor-car  on  the  road  is  per- 
fectly practicable,  and,  in  the  inventor's  opinion,  is  certain  to  fol- 
low in  the  future.     I   put   the   question  whether  the   liability  of 

skidding  would  have  any  effect  up- 
on the  action  of  the  gyroscopes, 
and  -Mr.  Brennan  assured  me  that 
they  would  in  no  way  be  affected  by 
it,  and  added  that  a  motor-car  would 
not  fall  over  when  skidding,  but 
rather  rise  to  an  upright  position, 
owing  to  the  centrifugal  force  be- 
coming less  as  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture is  increased.  In  an  ordinary 
good-sized  touring-car  the  gyro- 
scopes would  have  to  be  about  15 
inches  in  diameter,  and  they  could 
be  placed  in  any  convenient  posi- 
tion, together  or  separate,  under  the  seats  or  the  bonnet  as  desired. 
The  comfort  of  traveling  would  undoubtedly  be  enhanced  on  a  car 
which  would  be  devoid  of  lateral  oscillation,  while  bad  strips  of 
road  and  stones  could  be  avoided  with  the  utmost  ease.  It  is  also 
extremely  probable  that  gyroscopic  stability  may  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  air-ship.  That  the  flying-machine  on  the  aeroplane 
principle  can  be  propelled  upward  and  downward  in  its  flight  has 
been  proved,  but  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  tendency  to  turn 


BALLOONS. 


FASHION  IN  BALLOONS— Even  in  ballooning,  says  Major 
B.  Baden-Powell,  president  of  the  Aeronautical  Society,  in  The 
Car  (London,  June  12),  we  are  slaves  to  fashion.     He  goes  on  : 

"Now,  as  French  balloons  are  considered  the  best,  we  sla- 
vishly follow  Parisian  fashions,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  wind-swept  isle  are  not  swayed  by  the  same  circum- 
stances  as  are   those   of   the   interior  of  a  great  continent.     As 


TWO-WHEELED    GYROSCOPE    MOTOR-CAR, 

A  possibility  of  the  near  futiu  :ed  by  the  inventor  of  the 

Brennan  torpedo. 

over,  due  to  sudden  pressure  of  air-currents  upon  one  side.  1 

far  not  been  mastered.     Who  knows  but  that  the  gyroscope  may 

prove  the  means  of  solution  of  this  great  problem  ?" 

The  illustration  shows  an  imaginary  form  of  bicycle  motor-car, 
in  which  stability  is  maintained  entirely  by  gyroscopes. 
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WINE  AS  AN  ANTISEPTIC 

THE  recent  activity  of  both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  alco- 
holic beverages  is  surely  surprizing.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  the  discovery,  or  at  least  the  announcement,  of  some  new 
property,  deleterious  or  beneficial,  of  wines  or  malt  drinks.  Now 
it  appears  from  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Annals  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute,  Paris,  by  Messrs.  J.  Sabrazes  and  A.  Marcandier,  that 
wines  are  distinctly  antiseptic,  being  fatal  to  certain  forms  of 
germ  life.  Says  the  writer  of  an  editorial  note  in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
.May  25  : 

"For  several  years  a  number  of  physicians  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  forbid  wine,  perhaps  not  on  their  own  tables,  but  at 
least  on  those  of  their  patients.  They  have  succeeded  only  too 
well;  ...  it  has  become  the  thing  to  drink  nothing  but  water,  to 
the  great  disadvantage  of  viticulture  and,  as  we  shall  see.  to  the 
detriment  of  public  health. 

"  It  appears  from  the  work  of  the  bacteriologists  named  above 
that  wine  is  an  excellent  antiseptic,  being  effective  against  the 
microbian  impurities  of  water,  and  especially  the  bacillus  of 
Eberth,  the  germ  of  typhoid  fever.  The  experiments  of  these  in- 
vestigators were  conducted  as  follows  : 

"  To  different  common  wines  .  .  .  they  added  two  drops  to  each 
ten  cubic  centimeters,  of  bouillon  containing  Eberth"s  bacillus 
three  days  old,  and  they  found  that  pure  white  wine  of  Sadirac 
sterilized  the  typhoid  germs  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  while 
Bourgogne  and  Grenache  wines  killed  the  bacillus  in  less  than 
thirty  minutes,  and  the  Sadirac,  diluted  to  one-half  or  one-third 
strength  as  in  common  consumption,  still  brought  about  the  death 
of  the  germ  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  champagne  the 
Eberth  bacillus  died  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

"  White  wines  are  more  active  than  red,  doubtless  because  they 
contain  a  greater  proportion  of  acid.  It  has  of  course  been  found 
that  dilution  weakens  the  bactericidal  powers  of  the  wine  consid- 
erably ;  red  wine  with  half  or  two-thirds  its  volume  of  water  was 
active  only  after  four  hours,  and  champagne  of  half  strength  only 
after  an  hour  and  a  half  instead  of  ten  minutes. 

"  But  Messrs.  Sabrazes  and  Marcandier  show  how  this  difficulty 
may  be  obviated  in  such  a  way  as  to  profit  by  the  full  bactericidal 
properties  of  wines.  Wine  diluted  to  half  strength  at  the  moment 
when  a  meal  is  begun,  and  consumed  during  that  meal,  will  lose, 
they  say,  much  of  its  bactericidal  power,  even  supposing  that  it 
continues  to  act  within  the  digestive  canal.  .  .  .  But  by  mixing 
equal  parts  of  the  suspected  water  with  white  wine  six  hours  be- 
fore the  meal,  or  with  red  wine  twelve  hours  before  it.  all  danger 
may  be  avoided,  even  without  boiling,  filtering,  or  any  other  puri- 
tying  process. 

"This  practise  of  diluting  wine  long  before  drinking  it,  which 
has  been  long  in  force  in  institutions  where  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons are  to  be  served,  is  thus  fully  justified. 

•"The  bactericidal  properties  of  bottled  wines,  the  investigators 
add,  may  possibly  be  utilized,  in  default  of  other  antiseptics,  by 
surgeons  in  pressing  cases." — Translation  made  for 'The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


done  in  this  country  under  the  metric  system  of  measurement  and 
computation  ;  but  the  successful  execution  of  such  a  large  order 
must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  strong  indorsement  of  the  system 
as  tried  under  American  shop  conditions.  We  are  informed  that 
not  only  have  the  locomotives  fulfilled  strictly  the  requirements  of 
the  specifications,  but  that  the  officers  of  the  company  were  favor- 
ably imprest  with  the  working  of  the  new  system." 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVES  ON  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM— 
As  an  argument  against  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system  into 
this  country  it  has  been  asserted  that  its  use  would  involve  end- 
less confusion  in  mills,  machine-shops,  and  other  establishments 
that  have  always  used  the  old  English  standards.  Opponents  of 
the  system  have  said  that  the  change  would  disorganize  the  work- 
ing forces,  and  that  it  would  require  much  time  and  money  to  get 
into  working  order  under  new  conditions.  That  this  is  not  the 
case  is  proved,  it  is  asserted  editorially  in  The  Scientific  A mcr- 
ican,  by  the  fact  that  an  American  company  has  been  building 
locomotives,  with  ease  and  without  confusion,  on  the  metric  sys- 
tem.    Says  this  paper : 

"  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  proved  that  in  this  case, 
at  least,  'an  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory  ' ;  for  they  have 
recently  completed  twenty  locomotives  for  the  Paris-Orle'ans  Rail- 
way of  France,  which  were  built  entirely  from  drawings  made  on 
the  metric  system  and  furnished  by  the  railway  company  them- 
selves.    Of  course,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  work  has  been 


A  LAND  OF  TOO   MUCH  SUNSHINE 

THAT  the  same  causes  which  oppose  the  successful  coloniza- 
tion of  the  tropics  by  white  men  may  also  interfere  with 
them  in  a  northern  climate  would  appear  unlikely  ;  yet  if  the  chief 
obstacle  to  work  in  tropical  lands  is  not  the  heat,  but  the  excessive 
sunlight,  as  many  authorities  now  believe,  obviously  a  very  sunny 
cold  climate  might  be  equally  injurious.  That  this  may  be  true 
of  Western  Canada,  which  is  described  as  practically  a  cloudless 
region,  is  suggested  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Medical  Record 
(New  York,  June  22).  His  headline  asks  the  question,  "Are  the 
Settlers  of  WTestern  Canada  Doomed  to  Failure?"  and  after  de- 
scribing the  recent  enormous  migration  to  this  region,  now  gener- 
ally considered  one  of  the  most  promising  in  the  world,  hegoes  on 
to  say  : 

"  There  is  but  one  cloud  overshadowing  this  hoped-for  prosper- 
ity, and  this  is,  to  abandon  the  language  of  metaphor  for  that  of 
fact,  the  absence  of  cloud.  The  country  is  one  of  almost  contin- 
uous sunshine,  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  equaling  that  of  the  trop- 
ics, and  if  it  is  really  the  light  rather  than  the  heat  which  bars 
tropical  lands  to  the  white  man,  as  Woodruff  contends,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Canadian  Northwest  promises  to  be  short-lived. 

"As  those  who  have  read  Major  Woodruff's  interesting  book 
know,  he  holds  that  the  failure  of  the  white  races  to  colonize  the 
tropics  is  due,  not  to  the  heat  of  these  regions,  but  to  the  excess 
of  light  which  there  prevails.  .  .  .  The  white  man,  especially  the 
blond,  suffers  in  the  tropics  ;  after  a  period  of  exhilaration  and 
sense  of  well  being,  he  becomes  disinclined  to  labor,  grows  neuras- 
thenic, and  finally  breaks  down  physically  and  mentally." 

But  does  this  apply  to  a  sunny  northern  climate  like  that  of  the 
great  Canadian  West ?  At  least  one  writer  thinks  so.  In  The 
Western  Canada  Medical  Journal  (February)  the  Rev.  E.  C. 
Heustis  asserts  that  the  inhabitants  of  Manitoba  and  adjacent 
territories  are  unduly  neurasthenic,  and  he  attributes  this  to  excess 
of  sunshine.  In  the  same  journal  for  May,  Dr.  A.  G.  Welsford 
controverts  Mr.  Heustis's  contention,  conceding  that  sunlight 
destroys  protoplasm,  but  asserting  that  the  actinic  rays  do  not 
penetrate  to  the  deeper  tissues.  The  reason  why  Europeans  do 
not  thrive  in  the  tropics  is,  he  maintains,  that  they  are  used  to 
colder  climates.  If  denizens  of  Northern  Canada  suffer  from 
neurasthenia,  this  is  due  in  no  respect  to  the  sunshine,  except  as 
its  tonic  properties  may  indirectly  lead  to  undue  expenditure  of 
energy.  Long-continued  sunshine,  he  admits,  may  prove  exhaust- 
ing, but  he  rejects  Woodruff's  theory  of  its  action,  attributing  its 
possible  evil  effects  to  eye-strain,  resulting  from  the  glare.  Of 
this  theory  the  writer  in  The  Medical  Record says: 

"We  fear  Dr.  Welsford  has  not  proved  his  case,  for  he  con- 
cedes that  intense  sunlight  may  be  injurious,  differing  from  Wood- 
ruff and  Heustis  only  in  his  explanation  of  its  action. 

"  An  interesting  experiment  is  being  worked  out  in  Manitoba, 
and  it  is  one  which  should  in  its  results  confirm  or  refute  Wood- 
ruff's theory.  If  he  is  correct,  the  movement  of  wheat-growers, 
most  of  whom  are  Scandinavians  or  men  pf  other  blond  races,  to 
Northwest  Canada  is  doomed  to  failure.  Those  who  are  now 
building  up  the  country  will  fall  by  the  way  and  their  farms  will 
be  abandoned  or  will  be  taken  by  fresh  immigrants  ignorant  of  the 
forces  against  which  they  will  in  vain  contend.  If  the  prosperity. 
of  the  Northwest  continues,  if  the  population  is  permanent,  and  if 
success  rewards  the  labors  of  the  settlers  in  this  land  of  sunshine. 
Major  Woodruff  will  have  to  add  a  chapter  to  his  interesting  book 
explaining  the  antidotal  effect  of  cold,  or  of  some  other  natural 
force,  upon  the  deleterious  action  of  sunlight." 
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BELLS  AS  BAROMETERS 

A  PARAGRAPH  under  the  above  heading,  that  has  been 
going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  is  pronounced  decidedly  mis- 
leading by  a  writer  in  The  Monthly  Weather  Review  (Washing- 
ton, May  29).  The  paragraph  is  to  the  effect  that  "  about  five 
miles  from  Lebekke,  in  Belgium,  there  are  some  small  church- 
bells  known  as  the  'water-bells.'  When  they  are  heard  distinctly 
in  the  town,  rain  is  sure  to  follow."  This  is  explained  by  the  par- 
agrapher  somewhat  as  follows: 

"  If  bells  sound  very  distinctly  of  an  evening,  this  points  to  the 
probability  of  a  wet  day  following,  since  air  heavily  charged  with 
moisture  conducts  sound  better  than  dry  air.  So,  too,  as  dense 
air  conducts  better  than  light  air,  bells  sound  more  clearly  when 
the  barometer  is  high  than  when  it  is  low,  other  things  being 
equal  ;  and  so,  too,  with  hot  and  cold  air."  , 

The  Weather  Review  comments  on  this  as  follows  : 

"There  are  several  errors  in  this  explanation.  It  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  teachers  and  others  if  we  add  that  the  intensity  and 
quality  of  a  sound  depend  primarily  on  the  bell  and  the  tower  in 
which  it  is  hung,  but  only  to  an  infinitesimal  degree,  if  at  all,  on 
the  temperature  of  the  air  or  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  con- 
tained therein,  or  on  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  intensity  of  sound,  observed  at  a  distance,  does 
depend  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  homogeneity  of  the  air,  while 
the  distance  to  which  a  sound  is  heard  depends  on  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  If  the  air  is  perfectly  homogeneous,  then  the  effect 
of  a  horizontal  wind,  which  is  usually  feeble  near  the  ground  and 
strong  higher  up,  is  to  bend  the  rays  of  sound  out  of  their  straight- 
line  directions.  If  the  observer  is  to  windward  of  the  bell  the 
sound  that  should  come  to  him  passes  over  his  head,  and  if  he  is 
to  leeward  the  sound  that  should  pass  over  his  head  is  brought 
down  to  him.  If  he  is  to  leeward  of  a  house  or  island  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  wind  may  bend  the  sound-wave  entirely  away  from 
him.  If  he  is  in  a  calm  stratum  as  in  the  early  morning,  with  the 
wind  blowing  strong  above  him,  then  he  may  hear  no  sound  if  he 
is  to  windward  of  the  bell,  but  a  more  intense  sound  if  he  is  to 
leeward.  Ordinarily  the  air  is  not  homogeneous,  but  is  a  mixture 
of  warm  and  cold  or  dry  and  moist  masses,  that  is  to  say,  a  mix- 
ture of  rarer  and  denser  portions  that  break  up  waves  of  sound." 

Especially  during  hot  sunshine,  we  are  told,  does  the  air  be- 
come acoustically  opaque  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sound,  having  to  pass 
through  many  alternations  of  rarer  and  denser  air,  is  reflected  and 
refracted  at  every  transmission,  losing  in  intensity  each  time,  so 
that  the  range  of  a  bell  is  always  less  in  sunny  than  in  cloudy 
weather,  during  the  day  than  at  night,  over  land  than  over  sea,  and 
over  the  lowlands  than  on  the  mountains.  During  still,  quiet 
nights,  beneath'  clouds,  the  atmosphere  is  usually  most  homo- 
geneous;  and,  if  there  be  no  wind,  sounds  are  then  heard  to  the 
greatest  distance.     To  quote  further: 

"There  are  many  peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of  sound  that 


come  clouded  over,  or  the  wind  has  shifted  preparatory  to  rain  ; 
but  not  because  the  air  has  become  more  heavily  charged  with 
moisture,  nor  because  moist  air  conducts  sound  better  than  dry- 
air,  nor  because  the  dense  air  of  a  high  barometer  conducts  sound 
better  than  the  rarefied  air  of  a  low  bar  mieter,  nor  because  cold 
air  conducts  sound  better  than  hot  air.  These  four  influences  are 
negligible  compared  with  homogeneity." 


THE  FIRST  STEEL  PULLMAN 

THE  first  Pullman  sleeper  to  be  built  entirely  of  metal  has  just 
been  completed.     This  car,  which  is  said  to  be  a  noteworthy 
feat  of  design  and  construction,  on  account  of  the  problems  in- 
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THE   FIRST   STEEL    PULLMAN    SLEEPING-CAR. 

have  been  especially  studied  in  connection  with  fog-signals  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  America,  but  we  believe  all  have  been  ex- 
plained by  considering  the  refraction  of  sound  caused  by  differ- 
ences of  wind,  by  differences  of  density,  by  the  presence  of  two 
currents  of  air  passing  each  other,  by  the  reflection  from  a  sheet 
of  falling  rain,  by  reflection  from  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  by 
the  irregularities  of  the  land.  If  the  audibility  of  distant  sounds 
is  a  sign  of  coming  rain,  it  is  generally  because  the  skies  have  be- 


Copyrjghted,  I yu" .  by  Harper  &  Bros. 

THE   FIRST  STEEL    SLEEPING-CAR. 

Interior  view  of  the  main  body  of  the  car. 

volved,  is  thus  described   by  a  contributor  to   The  Railway  Age 
(Chicago,  Aprir  19): 

"The  steel  sleeping-car  which  the  Pullman  company  recently 
completed  has  attracted  unusual  attention  from  railroad  officers, 
not  only  because  the  car  is  constructed  entirely  of  metal,  but  on 
account  of  the  decorative  features  which  have  all  the  beauty  of 
graceful  outline  and  pleasing  color  treatment  which  are  character- 
istic of  recent  Pullman  cars  built  of  wood.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  the  interior  finish,  but  of  the  exterior,  where  the  simple  straight- 
line  scheme  is  carried  out  in  such  pleasing  proportions,  especially 
in  the  window  treatment,  that  the  steel  car  may  well  serve  as  a 

model  for  wooden  cars  in  this  respect 

"  In  the  construction  of  the  car  it  was  the  intention  of  the  build- 
ers to  make  it  fireproof  by  the  entire  exclusion  of  wood,  and  the 
framing  throughout  is  of  steel  and  the  finish  is  steel,  aluminum. 
or  brass.  .  .  .  All  the  rivets  in  this  side-sheeting  are  countersunk 
and  the  whole  surface  is  smoothly  finished.  .  .  .  The  platforms 
are  fitted  with  the  Forsyth  butting  device  and  radial  centering 
device,  and  the  couplers  are  fitted  with  the  West- 
inghouse  friction  draft-gear.  There  is  a  double- 
floor  construction,  the  deadening-rloor  being 
placed  on  top  of  the  cross-bearers 'and  floor- 
beams,  and  above  this  is  the  floor  of  the  car 
formed  of  monolith  cement  laid  on  corrugated 
iron  of  Keystone  section.  The  insulating  ma- 
terial in  the  sides  and  ends  consists  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  asbestos  board  placed  between  the 
sheeting  and  extending  from  the  side-sill  to  the 
side-plates.  This  construction  has  contributed 
materially  to  making  the  car  ride  very  quietly 
and  it  will  also  overcome  the  objection  to  steel 
construction  in  preventing  any  discomfort  du< 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  scat  frames  are  oi  prest  steel. 
The  plush  seat-cushions  and  the  carpet  are  of  old  rose  color. 
The  window-sashes  are  made  oi  brass.  The  side-paneling  is  of 
steel  plates,  prest  with  simple  moldings  The  upper  deck  i> 
aluminum  in  semiempire  style.  The  lower  deck  ceiling  is  of  com- 
posite board  and  the  berth  fronts  are  made  of  thin  steel 
All  this  inside  metal -work  is  painted  a  pearl-gray  with  gold  orna- 
mental lines." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


THE  GILGAMESH   EPIC  AND  THE 
SCRIPTURES 

OF  the  wonderful  things  that  come  out  of  Germany,  one  of  the 
latest  is  the  claim  of  a  school  of  Biblical  criticism  that  Chris- 
tianity has  for  twenty  centuries  been  worshiping  as  the  Savior  a 
Jewish  adaptation  of  the  Bablyonian  national  hero,  Gilgamesh. 
The  school  supporting  this  claim  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
"  Panoriental."  The  story  of  Gilgamesh,  formerly  known  as  Izdu- 
bar  and  also  Nimrod,  was  the  great  national  epic  of  Babylonia. 
It  consisted  of  twelve  songs  or  tablets,  which  contained  about 
three  thousand  lines  of  inscriptions.  Large  fragments  have  been 
preserved,  including  the  eleventh  tablet,  containing  the  story  of 
the  deluge.  Stated  briefly,  the  story  recounts  the  deeds,  wander- 
ings, and  sufferings  of  Gilgamesh,  the  King  of  Erech.  He  rules- 
with  despotic  power  in  his  state,  and  the  cries  of  the  opprest  reach 
to  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  beings.  They  are  led  to  create 
Eabani,  who  becomes  the  friend  of  Gilgamesh,  and  directs  his 
power  into  new  and  more  worthy  channels.  Eabani  lives  in  the 
desert  with  the  wild  beasts,  and  through  the  enticements  of  a  lewd 
woman  is  induced  to  go  to  Erech;  but  taking  no  pleasure  in  its 
luxuries,  flies  again  to  the  steppes  and  his  former  companions, 
the  wild  beasts,  but  is  soon  influenced  by  the  sun-god  to  return  to 
Erech.  Professor  Jensen,  whose  recent  massive  work,  published 
in  Strassburg,  is  entitled  "  The  Gilgamesh  Epic  in  World-Litera- 
ture," continues  the  record  of  events  by  writing  in  substance  as 
follows : 

The  contents  of  the  second  song  were  probably  the  journey  of 
Gilgamesh  into  the  nether  world,  and  the  third  and  fourth  re- 
ported the  preparation  for  the  expedition  against  Chumbaba,  the 
guardian  of  Zeder,  and  the  fifth  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  The 
goddess  Istar  falls  deeply  in  love  with  the  hero,  but  she  is  spurned, 
and  in  return  begs  of  the  heavenly  beings  a  "  heavenly  steer,"  who 
is  to  take  revenge  on  Gilgamesh.  In  the  contest  with  the  steer 
Eabani  is  injured  and  dies,  according  to  the  seventh  tablet.  The 
eighth  contains  a  lamentation  of  Gilgamesh  over  his  friend,  and 
in  the  ninth  the  decision  is  reached  to  go  to  Utnapishtim,  the  dis- 
tant one,  to  ask  him  concerning  "  life  and  death."  At  the  entrance 
of  the  mountainous  passes  of  Mashu,he  meets  a  pair  of  scorpions, 
who  defend  the  passes,  but  the  sun-god  secures  him  permission  to 
pass  into  the  gates.  He  follows  the  sun,  and  arrives  at  a  beauti- 
ful park,  and  in  the  tenth  hymn  meets  the  goddess  Siduri,  and 
asks  concerning  the  way  to  Utnapishtim.  He  is  taken  there  by  a 
boatman,  and  in  the  eleventh  song  Utnapishtim  narrates  to  Gilga- 
mesh the  story  of  the  great  flood,  in  which  he  himself  was  deliv- 
ered in  an  ark,  and  together  with  his  wife  was  changed  into  a 
divine  being.  Through  many  manipulations  Utnapishtim  tries 
unsuccessfully  to  instil  "life"  into  Gilgamesh.  He  causes  his 
boatman  to  take  him  to  the  "  wishing  place  "  and  then  home.  He 
causes  a  wonderful  herb  to  grow  out  of  sweet  water,  which  is  to 
guarantee  him  a  safe  journey.  This  herb,  however,  while  Gilga- 
mesh is  bathing,  is  taken  away  by  a  serpent,  and  Gilgamesh  is 
compelled  to  finish  his  homeward  journey  on  land.  The  twelfth 
and  last  tablet  describes  how  Gilgamesh  secures  the  return  of  the 
spirit  of  Eabani  to  the  world,  and  the  whole  epic  closes  with  a 
conversation  of  his  friends  concerning  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  lower  world. 

Jensen,  who  devotes  about  one  hundred  pages  to  the  details  of 
the  above  summary,  employs  nine  hundred  more  in  a  close  inter- 
pretation of  the  contents,  the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  demon- 
strate that  the  bulk  of  the  contents  of  this  epic  can  be  traced  again, 
not  only  in  the  leading  personages  of  the  Old  Testament— in  Noah, 
in  Abraham,  in  Joseph  and  Moses — but  also  in  the  New-Testa- 
ment characters,  and  that,  in  act,  Gilgamesh  is  the  Babylonian 
antetype  of  Christ  himself,  and  Eabani  is  John  the  Baptist.  His 
work  is  a  perhaps  extreme  expression  of  the  new  "  Panoriental  " 
school  of  Old-Testament  interpreters,  which  is  aiming  to  super- 
sede the  Wellhausen  school.     Proceeding  from  the  newly  acquired 


knowledge  that  the  culture,  civilization,  and  religious  development 
in  Israel  were  not  the  beginning  of  these  things  in  Western  Asia, 
but  represent  only  one  type  and  stage  of  this  civilization  that  pro- 
ceeded from  Babylonia  centuries  earlier,  he  purposes  to  bring  the 
contents  of  the  Old  Testament,  both  historical  and  legal,  in  closer 
causal  relation  to  the  religions  of  the  entire  ancient  East.  The 
nature  of  these  parallels  between  the  Gilgamesh  epic  and  the 
Scriptures  can  be  seen  from  the  following  samples  of  scores  that 
may  be  found  in  Jensen  : 


Gilgamesh  Epic. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  epic  the 
people  are  suffering  under  the  tyranny 
of  enforced  labor  in  building  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Erech. 

The  shepherd  Eabani  is  created  in 
order  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  Gil- 
gamesh to  other  objects  and  then  to 
deliver  the  opprest.  He  comes  out 
from  the  steppes  led  by  a  harlot. 

Gilgamesh  and  Eabani  become 
friends. 

Gilgamesh  and  Eabani  together  go 
to  the  east  to  the  mountains  of  the  gods 
and  overcome  the  giant   Chumbaba. 

Istar  seeks  the  love  of  Gilgamesh. 

Oilgamesh  and  Eabani  slay  the 
heavenly  steer. 

After  this  Eabani  dies. 

Gilgamesh  goes  through  the  desert, 
where  no  bread  is  to  be  found,  and  he 
is  compelled  to  eat  the  meat  of  for 
bidden  animals,  and  comes  to  the 
gates  of  the  mountains,  which  are 
guarded  by  a  pair  of  scorpions,  which 
try  to  prevent  his  passing  through. 

Gilgamesh  secures  an  entrance  and 
comes  to  the  wonderful  park  with  the 
trees  of  the  gods,  on  the  coast  of  the 
sea,  where  he  finds  Sidari  or  Istar  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain. 


Scriptures. 

The  forced  work  of  Israel  when 
compelled  to  build  the  cities  of  Pithon 
and  Ramses  by  Pharaoh. 

Called  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his 
people,  the  shepherd  Moses  comes  with 
his  wife  from  the  steppes  into  Egypt. 


Moses  finds  in  Aaron  a  friend  and 
companion. 

Moses  and  Aaron  go  to  Mt.  Sinai 
and  there  conquer  the  Amalekites. 

Moses  is  chided  because  he  married 
the  Cushite  woman  (Num.  xii.). 

Killing  of  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xix.). 

The  death  of   Aaron. 

After  Aaron's  death  Moses  continues 
the  journey  through  the  desert  with 
the  Israelites,  who  murmur  on  ac- 
count of  a  want  and  because  of  their 
unsatisfactory  food,  and  they  come  to 
the  country  of  the  two  kings,  Sihon, 
who  refuses  to  permit  them  to  pass 
through,  and  Og,  the  giant. 

Moses  forces  his  way  through,  comes 
to  Chittim,  and  there  appears  the 
harlot  woman  Kosbi,  the  daughter 
of  Zur.  or  rock. 


In  the  following  the  roles  are  inverted,  and  Aaron  is  Gilgamesh 
and  Moses  Eabani : 


Eabani,  created  in  a  miraculous 
way,  lives  with  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
desert  as  their  shepherd  and  pro- 
tector against  hostile  hunters.  At  a 
water-place  he  enjoys  the  love  of  the 
harlot  and  goes  with  her  into  the  city 
of  Erech  and  there  finds  Gilgamesh. 
The  latter  had  already  seen  him  in  a 
dream  as  an  opponent  in  a  contest 
and  as  a  star  which  had  fallen  from 
heaven.  Gilgamesh  and  Eabani  be- 
come friends,  and  the  latter,  tired  of 
the  life  in  the  city,  returns  to  the 
steppe.  There  the  sun-god  appears 
to  him  and  explains  to  him  what  en- 
joyments he  will  have  in  Erech.  He 
returns  thither. 


Moses  flees  into  the  desert  of  Midian, 
and  at  a  well  finds  Zippora  and  the 
other  daughters  of  Reguel  with  the 
flocks,  and  assists  them  against  the 
shepherds.  He  is  taken  by  the 
maidens  to  their  home,  marries 
Zippora,  becomes  a  shepherd,  and  re- 
turns with  the  flocks  to  the  desert, 
where  at  Koreb  he  sees  the  burning 
bush  and  God  in  it,  who  commands 
him  to  return  to  his  home  in  Egypt, 
and,  when  Moses  hesitates,  appoints 
Aaron  as  his  assistant.  On  this 
journey  he  is  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
On  the  way  he  has  a  struggle  with 
God,  etc. 


In  both  the  Gilgamesh  epic  and  in  the  Old  Testament  there  fol- 
lows a  description  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 

Naturally  this  is  a  parallel  of  Gilgamesh's  doings  only  in  so  far 
as  they  are  reflected  in  the  experiences  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
Jensen  traces  other  parallels  in  nearly  all  of  the  leading  characters 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

The  judgment  of  different  writers  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
this  new  source  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
also  in  part  of  the  New,  varies  considerably.  In  the  "  Review  of 
Theology  and  Philosophy,"  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne  deplores  the  "  ex- 
travagant claims  of  this  great  Assyriologist  "  (Jensen; ;  and  practi- 
cally the  same  position  is  taken  by  a  learned  writer,  Otto  Weber, 
in  Germany's  chief  general  scientific  journal,  the  Bcilage  to  the 
Munich  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  where  the  idea  is  ridiculed  that  Chris- 
tianity has  for  nearly  twenty  centuries,  unknown   to  itself,  been 
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worshiping  as  the  Savior  a  later  Jewish  adaptation  of  the  Baby- 
lonian national  hero  Gilgamesh.  There  are  critics,  however,  even 
the  conservative  Professor  Koeberle,  of  Rostock  (who  writes  in 
the  new  theological  journal  Die  Theologie  der  Gegemvart),  who  rec- 
ognize a  marked  outward  similarity  between  the  narratives  of  the 
Babylonian  epic  and  the  Scriptures,  but  seem  inclined  to  believe 
that  both  are  the  outcome  of  the  common  religious  conditions  of 
the  ancient  Semitic  Orient,  and  that  each  made  use  of  this  mate- 
rial according  to  its  own  way  and  spirit.  —  Translation  made  ror 
The  Literary  Digest. 


regenerating  value.  There  are  a  number  of  men  in  St.  George's 
parish  who  could  easily  pay  all  of  the  expenses.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unfortunate  than  such  a  misjudged  kindness.  There  are 
parishes  in  which  that  thing  has  been  done,  where  a  rich  rector 
pays  his  own  salary,  or  a  rich  vestry  make  up  the  annual  deficit 
on  Easter  Monday  out  of  their  own  pockets.     But  these  are  weak 


THE  COOPERATIVE  PARISH 

THE  principle  that  the  congregation  of  a  parish  must  help  in 
the  administration,  support,  teaching,  and  ministration  of 
the  parish  has  for  some  time  been  generally  allowed.  The  idea 
that  everything  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  that  the 
preacher  must  galvanize  into  life,  or  rule  as  a  despot,  the  people 
committed  to  his  care,  is  medieval.  The  people,  young  and  old, 
must  unite  in  helping  themselves  and  each  other,  not  only  in  spir- 
itual things,  but  in  material  things,  in  intellectual  and  physical  de- 
velopment, and  in  the  pursuit  of  innocent  and  wholesome  amuse- 
ment, all  under  the  direction  and  sanction  of  the  church.  This 
idea  has  been  scientifically  developed  into  elaborate  detail  in  "The 
Administration  of  an  Institutional  Church,"  by  George  Hodges, 
dean  and  professor  of  pastoral  theology,  Episcopal  Theological 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass. ,  and  John  Reichert,  clerk  of  the  vestry, 
St.  George's  Church,  New  York  City.  The  work  is  not  merely 
theoretical,  because  it  takes  St.  George's  Church  as  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  the  theory  which  it  advocates  ;  the  principle  of  that  theory 
is  cooperation  in  the  church  and  under  the  direction  of  the  church, 
in  all  that  goes  to  support  a  religious  institution  whose  influence 
shall  penetrate  and  elevate  every  single  feature  and  relation  of 
social  life.  Details  with  regard  to  the  various  institutions  for 
children,  youths,  married  people,  and  others  which  were  fostered 
by  St.  George's  are  to  be  found  in  every  year-book  of  that  parish. 
But  the  principle  of  cooperation  which  Dr.  Rainsford  instilled  into 
his  people  is  thus  described  by  President  Roosevelt  in  an  intro- 
duction to  the  above-named  work  :  "  He  made  men  and  women 
feel  that  whether  they  were  rich  or  poor  mattered  nothing,  so  long 
as  they  were  Christians  who  tried  to  live  their  Christianity  in  a 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  of  sane,  cheerful  helpfulness  toward 
themselves  and  toward  one  another.  He  brought  the  church  close 
to  the  busy,  working  life  of  a  great  city." 

The  authors  of  the  book  thus  state  Dr.  Rainsford's  method  in 
the  institutional  chuich  as  differentiated  from  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors.    To  quote  their  words  : 

"  He  found  a  church  trying  to  minister  in  the  old  way  to  new 
conditions,  and  he  changed  the  way  so  as  to  fit  the  conditions. 
He  compared  the  old  St.  George's  to  'a  fisherman  accustomed  to 
earn  his  bread  at  catching  herrings;  presently  the  run  of  herrings 
goes  away  from  that  section  of  the  sea;  in  their  place  comes  a 
tremendous  run  of  smelts.  If  the  fisherman  could  change  his  net 
he  would  be  a  richer  man  than  before,  because  smelts  are  better 
fish  ;  but  he  starves  because  he  can  not  change  the  size  of  the 
meshes.'  Dr.  Rainsford  proceeded  immediately  to  change  the 
size  of  the  meshes.  The  old  methods  had  been  adapted  to  the 
family,  the  new  methods  were  adapted  to  the  individual.  The 
essential  principle  of  the  institutional  church  is  in  that  change." 

In  the  new  cooperative  method  of  the  institutional  church 
strictly  business  principles,  and  a  rigid  attention  to  details  are 
among  the  main  features.     Toward  the  working  of  the  parish 

"each  parishioner  pays.  He  does  the  best  he  can.  Thereby  he 
is  taken  out  of  the  ranks  of  passive  beneficiaries  and  made  a 
member  of  a  cooperative  fraternity.  The  state  of  mind  of  the 
man  who  is  contributing  to  the  support  of  an  institution  is  wholly 
different  from  the  state  of  mind  of  the  man  who  is  being  supported 
by  an  institution      The  act  of  giving  has  a  moral,  transforming, 
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Who  "  brought  the  church  close  to  the  busy  working  life  of  a  great  city." 

parishes,  to  which  the  parishioners  are  attached  but  loosely.  Ac- 
cording to  the  St.  George's  plan,  the  people  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  parish.  It  is  a  cooperative  institution,  like  a  factory  in 
which  every  employee  has  a  share  in  the  business.  And  this  is 
effected  by  the  fact  of  contribution.  The  rector  of  St.  George's 
is  like  a  general  manager  of  a  mill ;  all  the  workers  have  each  his 
own  work,  with  wide  discretion  in  the  doing  of  it.  and  plenty 
of  room  for  originality,  but  they  all  report  to  him  and  carrv  out 
his  will." 

Every  parishioner  in  the  institutional  church  is  on  the  footing 
of  a  customer  or  a  mill-hand,  and  this  necessitates  the  utmost  at- 
tention to  practical  business  minutiae.     As  these  writers  say  : 

"The  greatest  care  is  taken  with  details.  This  is  a  fourth  prin- 
ciple of  the  St.  George's  plan.  The  minuteness  with  which  we 
have  been  able  to  describe  the  work  of  the  parish  represents  the 
attention  to  the  least  things  which  marks  the  ordering  of  it  all. 
Nothing  is  left  to  chance.  There  are  no  loose  ends.  For  exam- 
ple, the  envelop  system  is  carried  on  like  a  business;  the  accounts 
are  kept  with  business  punctuality  and  cue:  every  contributor  is 
looked  after  as  if  he  were  a  customer,  first  interested  and  brought 
in,  then  kept  informed,  then  held.  Nobody  who  once  makes  him- 
self known  as  connected  with  the  parish  is  afterward  let  go  until 
every  effort  has  proved  vain.  The  child  who  stays  away  from 
Sunday-school  is  visited,  and  his  name,  once  on  the  list,  is  not 
taken  off  until  his  schoolmates,  his  teacher,  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  school,  one  of  the  deaconesses,  and  one  of  the  clergy,  in  suc- 
cession, have  called  upon  him.  A  like  care  is  taken  in  all  the 
other  organizations.  So  it  is  with  the  contributors.  Morer 
in  regard  to  the  collections,  great  pains  are  taken  to  inform  the 
people  as  to  the  times  and  nature  and  amount  of  the  offei 
needed.  The  parish  makes  continual  use  of  the  printer. 
great  amounts  given  by  the  congregation,  out  oi  all  proportion  to 
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their  apparent  means,  are  the  result  of  this  sedulous  care;  they 
are  the  consequence  of  preparation.  They  do  not  fall  down  out 
of  the  trees.  They  are  like  the  fruit  of  an  orchard  which  has 
been  planted,  pruned,  plowed,  and  then  picked." 


DENOMINATIONALISM   IN   EDUCATION 

THE  commencement  season,  bringing  with  it  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  trustee-boards,  brought  also  agitations  over  questions 
raised  by  the  Carnegie  fund  established  to  pension  retiring  pro- 
fessors. It  will  be  recalled  that  all  professors  who  are  teaching 
in  colleges  that  are  technically  under  denminational  control  are 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  fund.  In  order  to  make  provi- 
sion for  these  professors  it  is  noticed  in  some  quarters  that  efforts 
were  made  to  clear  given  institutions  of  their  denominational  alli- 
ances. Such  efforts  were  attempted  at  Brown  University  but 
failed,  as  a  majority  of  the  alumni  voted  not  to  amend  their  char- 
ter, which  requires  the  president  and  a  majority  of  the  corporation 
to  be  of  the  Baptist  faith.  Harper's  Weekly,  in  commenting 
upon  this  fact,  asserts  that  "this  is  a  decision  that  a  theory  shall 
prevail  against  the  truth."     Because  : 

"Brown  is  really  undenominational.  Sectarian  beliefs  do  not 
prevail  in  her  teaching.  While  the  letter  of  the  charter  is  ob- 
served, its  spirit  is  not.  An  Episcopalian  may  teach  there.  In- 
deed, the  Providence  Journal  declares  that  the  'control  of  the  uni- 
versity is  really  lodged  with  Episcopalians.'  Jews  as  well  as 
Christians,  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  are  among 
her  students.  A  Jewish  philanthropist  has  founded  there  a  prize 
to  be  bestowed  annually  for  the  best  essay  on  religious  belief. 
The  charter  alone  makes  her  professors  ineligible  for  a  Carnegie 
pension.  .   .  . 

"The  vote  of  the  Brown  alumni  to  maintain  a  tradition  which 
is  but  a  tradition,  at  the  expense  of  the  old  and  faithful  pro- 
fessors of  the  institution,  shows  more  the  successful  galvaniza- 
tion of  an  old  and  dormant  life  than  a  lively  and  intellectual  grati- 
tude for  the  services  of  men  who  have  at  least  presided  at  the 
birth  of  whatever  education  these  conservative  voters  possess." 

The  Congregational! st  and  Christian  World  (Boston)  notes  this 
decision  of  Brown  and  the  inconsistency  of  the  situation  created, 
when  comparing  the  fate  of  her  professors  with  that  of  ex-profes- 
sors of  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  which  furnishes  this  year 
an  instructive  example.     We  read  : 

"  So  the  professor  of  geology  or  of  astronomy  there,  who  may 
never  himself  attend  a  Baptist  church,  will  be  debarred  from  the 
privileges  of  the  fund,  while  a  man  like  Prof:  A.  H.  Currier,  who 
has  for  twenty-six  years  been  connected  with  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which  a  steady  stream  of  Congregational  preach- 
ers have  been  pouring  out.  receives  from  now  on  his  annual  stipend. 
His  good  fortune,  at  which  we  heartily  rejoice,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Oberlin  College,  with  which  the  seminary  is  affiliated,  has  no 
formal  relationship  to  the  Congregational  denomination,  tho  the 
service  rendered  to  it  in  the  persons  of  such  men  as  the  late  Presi- 
dent James  H.  Fairchild,  Dr.  Currier,  President  King,  and  Pro- 
fessor Bosworth  is  beyond  computing." 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati)  insinuates  that 
"there  is  some  sort  of  indefensible  discrimination  made  against 
many  colleges  of  the  land  by  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion," and  expresses  the  hope  that  some  change  of  policy  will  be 
made  by  them  in  the  administration  of  the  fund.  This  subject 
was  brought  before  the  trustees  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  by 
President  Herbert  Welch  in  his  recent  report  to  that  body,  and 
tho  there  is  no  indication  of  any  definite  action  being  taken,  Presi- 
dent Welch's  words  may  perhaps  stand  for  the  attitude  of  a  num- 
ber of  institutions  conditioned  such  as  his.     We  read: 

"The  executive  committee  of  that  foundation  decided  that  the 
election  of  the  majority  of  our  trust*  y  annual  conferences  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  const  ted  denominational  con- 
trol in  such  a  sense  as  to  exclude  us  from  any  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  foundation.     There  has  been  app;.     at  a  disposition,  among 


those  who  are  charged  with  this  trust,  to  interpret  with  increasing 
strictness  the  limitations  placed  upon  them  by  Mr.  Carnegie  in 
his  gift. 

"The  result  up  to  this  time  is  the  exclusion  from  the  ap- 
proved list  of  about  nine-tenths  of  the  colleges  of  the  country. 
The  test  applied  seems  to  be  a  purely  formal  one,  as  a  number  of 
the  accepted  institutions  are  thoroughly  well  recognized  as  denom- 
inational in  their  sympathy  and  relationships,  while  others,  fully 
as  free  from  sectarian  bigotry,  are  excluded  purely  on  some  ques- 
tion of  organization.  Much  unrest  has  arisen  among  the  colleges 
because  of  this  seemingly  arbitrary  division,  and  several  move- 
ments are  under  way  to  bring  more  urgently  to  the  attention  of 
the  trustees  of  the  foundation,  and  of  Mr.  Carnegie  himself,  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  some  modification  of  the  present  plan." 


WEDDING   BUFFOONERIES 

THE  barbarities  practised  at  weddings  form  a  subject  upon 
which  it  is  high  time  both  pulpit  and  press  had  a  vigorous 
word  to  say.  In  enforcing  this  utterance,  the  Pittsburg  Christian 
Advocate  declares  that  "  the  burlesque  of  weddings  "  is  an  evil  "  fla- 
grant and  increasing."  and  contributes  "to  the  breaking  down  of 
the  sanctity  of  marriage."  Seldom  a  day  passes  that  the  press 
does  not  report  some  new  example  of  these  "  unseemly  doings," 
The  Advocate  adds,  with  the  enforcement  of  its  words  by  the 
quotation  of  two  recent  cases  : 

"In  one  the  bride  and  groom,  both  of  whom  were  respectable 
and  orderly  people,  were  so  beset  with  the  rude  pranks  of  their 
friends,  and  so  alarmed  as  to  what  further  might  follow,  that  they 
escaped  through  the  roof  of  the  house  to  the  home  of  a  neighbor, 
and  thence  fled  in  an  automobile  to  a  suburban  station  to  escape 
their  tormentors.  But  even  this  did  not  save  them,  for  their  al- 
leged friends  scattered  to  all  the  stations,  and  one  party  found  them 
before  their  train  arrived,  and  tormented  and  humiliated  them  to 
the  utmost.  In  another  case  the  newly  married  couple  were  forced 
into  a  lumbering,  dirty  ice-wagon,  and  hauled  through  the  streets 
of  the  city  amid  all  sorts  of  confusion." 

These  are  but  samples,  it  is  asserted,  of  what  is  coming  to  be 
the  common  accompaniments  of  weddings.  The  absurdity  of 
such  treatment  is  thus  emphasized  : 

"All  sorts  of  tricks,  no  matter  how  rude  and  sometimes  indeli- 
cate, are  played  on  the  newly  married  couple.  As  some  one  has 
said, 'Everything  is  done  that  can  be  done  to  make  the  couple 
appear  like  fools,  and  their  friends  succeed  in  appearing  like  boors 
and  barbarians.'  The  brains  of  the  miscreants  are  racked  to  in- 
vent the  most  outrageous  and  disgusting  schemes  with  which  to 
torment  the  principals  in  the  wedding. 

"  We  have  imagined  that  we  were  advancing  in  our  civilization  ; 
but  in  these  things  we  are  rapidly  going  back  toward  the  days  of 
ruder  things.  Indeed,  we  are  going  beyond  anything  of  the  past 
of  which  there  is  any  record.  The  old  custom  of  'serenading  '  a 
newly  married  couple  was  supposed  to  be  unruly  and  noisy  beyond 
tolerance;  but  these  things  were  mild  and  respectable  compared 
with  modern  inventions.  In  these  old  customs  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  humiliate  or  seriously  inconvenience  the  victims;  but 
this  is  not  true  of  modern  practises.  They  are  considered  tame 
unless  something  extremely  annoying  is  done.  These  practises 
are  actually  barbarous— begging  pardon  of  the  barbarians,  who 
never  indulge  in  anything  so  unbecoming  on  such  occasions. 
They  are  bringing  us  into  disrepute  in  the  eyes  of  other  countries. 
Even  the  peoples  we  think  but  semicivilized  look  upon  these  prac- 
tises with  astonishment. 

"  Marriage  is  a  Christian  institution,  and  should  be  treated  in  a 
serious  manner.  A  wedding  is  an  occasion  of  rational  and  holy 
joy,<and  should  be  so  regarded.  The  bride  and  groom  should 
receive  good  cheer  at  the  hands  of  all  their  friends.  Everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  contribute  to  their  comfort  and  happi- 
ness, and  nothing  to  cause  them  diseomfort  or  distress  should  be 
tolerated.  It  is  one  of  the  events  of  their  lives,  one  of  the  very 
greatest  events,  and  they  should  remember  it  always  with  pleas- 
ure. To  mar  it  by  rudeness  or  cruelty  is  wicked.  The  friends 
who  will  engage  in  such  a  desecration  of  a  serious  occasion,  or 
countenance  it  in  others,  are  extremely  thoughtless,  or  malicious." 
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LETTERS  AND   ART 


ENGLAND'S  APPRECIATION  OF  MARK 

TWAIN 

IT  appears  that  Mark  Twain  can  not  leave  the  jumping  frog  be- 
hind him.  That  denizen  of  Calaveras  County  seems  to  have 
secreted  himself  in  the  humorist's  baggage  on  the  present  trip  to 
England,  and,  once  being  let  out,  has  kept  progress  neck  and  neck 
with  his  creator.  The  extravaganza  of  Mark  Twain's  earliest 
days  is  largely  typical  of  what  the  English  public,  as  represented 
by  the  English  press,  have  expected  of  him  and  have  really  drawn 
from  him,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  sayings  attributed  to  him  in  nu- 
merous interviews.  "Mr.  Clemens  must  feel  the  inclination  to 
suggest  to  his  British  friends  that  'The  Jumping  Frog  '  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  greatness  has  been  considerably  overworked,"  re- 
marks the  Chicago  Tribune.     It  adds: 

"Andrew  Lang  spoke  of  it  as  a  revelation.  Mr.  Birrell  in  intro- 
ducing the  author  to  the  Pilgrims  dwelt  with  emotion  on  its  ap- 
pearance forty  years  ago.  Even  King  Edward  referred  to  it  in 
tones  of  endearment,  and  now  we  may  reasonably  believe  that 
'The  Jumping  Frog' will  accompany  Mr.  Clemens  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  kingdom,  receiving  with  the  author  a 
divided  consideration  as  every  suggestion  from  royalty  may  exact." 

The  antics  of  the  frog  were  outdone  by  the  youth  of  Oxford  in 
their  traditional  gibes  during  the  ceremony  of  conferring  honorary 
degrees.  In  Mark  Twain's  case,  however,  the  gibes  were  indica- 
tive of  the  highest  pitch  of  popular  esteem  entertained  for  any  of 
those  who  were  present  to  receive  the  honors  of  the  university. 
But  even  in  the  address  of  Lord  Curzon,  the  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity, in  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters, 
there  was  only  a  mildly  serious  note  struck.  Lord  Curzon  said,  in 
the  language  of  academic  ceremony  : 

"  Vir  jucundissime,  lepidissime,  facetiosissime,  qui  totius  orbis 
terrarum  latera  nativa  tua  hilaritate  concutis,  ego,  auctoritate 
mea  et  totius  universitatis,  admitto  te  ad  gradum  doctoris  in  lit- 
teris  honoris  causa." 

Which  is  translated  . 

"  Most  jocund,  pleasant,  and  humorous  man  who  shakes  the  sides 
of  all  the  circuit  of  the  earth  with  your  native  joyousness,  I,  by 


my  authority  and  that  of  the  entire  university,  admit  you  to  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters." 

The  character  of  the  newspaper  dispatches  from  England  deal- 
ing with  the  superficial  aspects  of  the  welcome  that  country  has 
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MARK   TWAIN     IN    LONDON. 

—  Hy.  Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times. 


MARK     TWAIN      IN    OXFORD. 

Leaving  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  after  receiving  his  degree  of  Doctor 

of  Letters. 

extended  to  Mark  Twain  leads  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  add  these 
words : 

"  While  Americans  have  no  disposition  to  deprive  Mr.  Clemens 
of  any  advantage  he  may  gain  from  the  legend  of  Calaveras,  they 
prefer  to  remember  and  to  regard  him  lor  other 
work.  It  pleases  them  to  think  that  he  is  a 
philosopher  as  well  as  a  humorist,  that  extrav- 
agant humor  is  a  mere  feature  of  his  literary 
accomplishment,  and  that  with  all  his  jesting  he 
has  the  deep  undercurrent  of  a  genuinely  liter- 
ary feeling,  which  is  used  as  a  power  for  the 
accomplishment  of  good.  It  is  no  inconsider- 
able feat  to  contribute  to  the  gaiety  of  nations, 
and  Americans  are  proud  ot  'the  worlds  great- 
est humorist,'  but  it  does  not  lessen  their  pride 
that  the  name  of  Mark  Twain  stands  for  some- 
thing more  than  the  writer  of  droll  tales  and 
the  chaffing  around  a  dinner-table.  This  fact 
.Mr.  Birrell  slightly  emphasized  in  his  addt 
and  the  same  fact  Mr.  Clemens  seriously  ac- 
cepted in  his  response.  And  when  he  said  that 
'man  does  not  reach  the  verge  of  seventy-two 
years  without  knowing  life,'  he  spoke  feelingly 
for  the  tears  as  well  as  the  smiles  which  have 
come  into  his  own  life." 


The  later  arrival  of  the  British  papers  them- 
selves adds,  it  must  be  said,  another  aspect  that 
had  not  been  communicated  in  telegraphic  ac- 
counts. Thus  a  note  of  higher  seriousness  is 
struck  by  Mr.  Sidney  Brooks  in  Ti.. 
Chronicle  (London.  June  191,  who  declares  that 
"  Oxford  never  more  truly  represented  the  nation 
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than  in  thus  honoring  the  most  distinctive  figure  in  the  world  of 
English  letters."  His  tone  corroborates  that  of  The  Saturday  Re- 
view (London),  who  referred  to  Mr.  Clemens  as  "ambassador  to 
Great  Britain."  Mr.  Brooks's  further  words  are  an  enlargement 
of  this  epithet : 

"A  compliment  paid  to  Mark  Twain  is  something  more  than  a 
compliment  to  a  great  man.  a  great  writer,  and  a  great  citizen.  It 
is  a  compliment  to  the  American  people,  and  one  that  will  come 
home  to  them  with  peculiar  gratification.  Mark  Twain  is  the 
national  author  of  the  United  States  in  a  sense  in  which  we  in 
England  at  the  present  moment  have  no  national  author.  The 
feeling  for  him  among  his  own  people  is  like  that  of  the  Scotch 
for  Sir  Walter  eighty  odd  years  ago,  or  like  that  of  our  fathers 
for  Charles  Dickens.  There  is  admiration  in  it,  gratitude,  pride, 
and,  above  all,  an  immense  and  intimate  tenderness  of  affection." 

One  would  best  take  the  measure  of  the  American  devotion  to 
Mark  Twain,  Mr.  Brooks  continues,  by  "describing  it  as  a  com- 
pound of  what  Dickens  enjoyed  in  England 
forty  years  ago.  and  of  what  Lord  Roberts 
enjoys  to-day.  and  by  adding  something  there- 
to for  the  extra  intensity  of  all  transatlantic 
emotions."  Mr.  Brooks  estimates  the  causes 
of  "this  full  flame  of  personal  affection" 
which  America  shows  for  Mark  Twain,  in 
words  like  these  : 

"It  has  gone  out  to  Mark  Twain,  not  only 
for  what  he  has  written,  for  the  clean,  irre- 
sistible extravagance  of  his  h  mor  and  his 
unfailing  command  of  the  primal  feelings,  for 
his  tenderness,  his  jollity,  and  his  power  to 
read  the  heart  of  boy  and  man  and  woman  ; 
not  only  for  the  tragedies  and  afflictions  of 
his  life  so  unconquerably  borne  ;  not  only  for 
his  brave  and  fiery  dashes  against  tyranny, 
humbug,  and  corruption  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
but  also  because  his  countrymen  feel  him  to 
be,  beyond  all  other  men,  the  incarnation  of 
the  American  spirit.  That  is  why  I  hope 
that  this — in  all  human  probability,  his  last — 
visit  to  England  will  not  be  allowed  to  close 
without  such  honors  and  attentions  as  the 
King  alone  can  bestow.  I  remember  no- 
ting, a  little  over  a  year  ago,  in  a  New  York 

club,  a  token  of  the  regard  in  which  Mark  Twain  is  held.  The 
club  was  one  of  authors,  actors,  artists,  and  journalists— the  New 
York  equivalent  of  the  Garrick.  One  does  not  look  for  much 
ceremony  in  such  a  club,  yet  when  Mark  Twain  came  in  to  lunch 
he  was  escorted  to  the  table  with  every  circumstance  of  attention, 
and  the  whole  company,  in  which  there  was  hardly  a  man  without 
distinction,  rose  to  greet  him,  and  remained  standing  till  he  had 
taken  his  seat.  It  was  a  little  incident,  but  a  very  significant  one. 
No  man  could  wish  for  a  more  genuine  compliment    than   one 


humorous  ones.  .  .  .  He  is  as  much  of  a  philosopher  as  anything, 
I  think.  I  think  he  could  have  done  a  great  deal  in  this  direction 
if  he  had  studied  while  young,  for  he  seems  to  enjoy  reasoning  out 
things,  no  matter  what.'  " 


OJIBWAY  MUSIC 


TH! 


I  REDERIC  K    i;i   R  rON, 

Who  shows    how  music  means   more  to  the 
American  Indian  than  it  does  to  us. 


E  music  of  the  American  Indian  is  an  evidence  that  "  there 
is  a  warm  human  side  to  the  red  man  which  demands  re- 
spect and  commands  the  admiration  and  affection  of  those  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  become  intimately  acquianted  with 
him."  So  declares  Mr.  Frederick  Burton  in  a  study  of  the  melo- 
dies evolved  by  the  Indian — melodies,  he  declares,  which  owe  their 
origin,  not  to  a  savage,  but  to  "a  man,  deficient  in  development, 
but  a  man  nevertheless  who  feels  as  we  do,  and  who  gropes  blindly 
and  often  hopelessly  toward  that  freedom  of  expression  which 
distinguishes  the  man  of  civilization."  Ta- 
king the  special  case  of  the  Ojibway,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton shows  (in  The  Craftsman,  July)  that 
music  is  "an  essential  part  of  the  daily  life," 
and  consequently  "  means  more  to  him  than 
it  does  to  us."     For  one  thing  : 

"  The  Ojibway  does  not  divorce  it  from  his 
ordinary  experiences  and  look  upon  it  as  an 
art;  he  has  no  comprehension  of  what  art 
is;  music  is  one  of  the  several  manifestations 
of  his  existence,  character,  and  environment; 
it  is  a  spontaneous  expression  of  his  inborn 
appreciation  of  beauty,  and  this  form  of  ex- 
pression, as  distinguished  from  other  expres- 
sions, decorative  art,  for  example,  he  holds  in 
the  highest  esteem,  for  nature  has  endowed 
him  with  unusually  fine  perception  of  musical 
beauty." 

The  Ojibway,  we  are  told,  has  no  word  for 
poetry.  "Whatever  departs  from  plain  prose 
is  nogamon,  song,  which  means  that  his  po- 
etry is  not  only  inseparable  from  music,  but 
indistinguishable  from  it."  Song  is  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  Ojibway  music'  To 
follow  out  the  distinctions  : 


"  He  has  no  instrumental  outfit  for  the  production  of  music  as 

such,  which  helps  to  establish  the  fact  that  he  does  not  conceive 

of  music  apart  from  words,  altho  he  does  have  a  strong  perception 

of  absolute  music,  his  sense  of  melodic  beauty  being  far  superior 

to  his  sense  of  poetic  beauty.     For  the  moment  let  us  understand 

that  whenever  he  expresses  himself  through  music,  he  sings.     The 

pounding  of  the  unmelodious  drum,  so  disturbing  to  the  civilized 

ear,  is  always  an  accompaniment  to  song.     He  never  drums  for 

which  violated  the  privileged  lnformahtv  of  club  etiquette .         .        ,  '  .  j       ,,  .  .  .  ,  ,  , 

„  T  r  -,    ,,  ,  the  sake  of  drumming.     In  all  his  ceremonies,  secular  and  sacred, 


I  said  just  now  that  Americans  feel  Mark  Twain  to  be  the 
incarnation  of  their  national  spirit.  His  humor  is  all  American ; 
so,  too.  is  the  largeness  of  his  charity  and  his  indomitable  common 
sense  and  the  freshness  of  heart  and  feelings  which  lies  beneath 
his  show  of  cynicism.  So,  too,  is  his  capacity  for  crusading,  his 
spiritual  hardiness,  his  idealizing  faith  in  women  and  democracy, 
his  touch  of  misanthropy,  the  ferocity  of  his  sarcasm.  More  than 
any  man  living  has  Mark  Twain  made  the  world  laugh.  But  his 
humor  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  He  has  gibed 
at  much,  but  never  at  anything  that  made  for  goodness  and  nobil- 
ity. And  tho  it  is  as  a  humorist  that  he  will  be  remembered,  tho 
one's  thoughts  go  first  of  all  at  the  mention  of  his  name  to  the 
'Jumping  Frog'  and  his  immortal  tussle  with  the  German  language 
and  the  duel  in  the 'Tramp  Abroad,'  I  believe  an  even  higher 
claim  might  be  made  out  for  him  as  a  delineator,  a  very  Homer, 
of  boyhood  and  as  a  weaver  of  historical  romances  of  an  extraor- 
dinarily high  imaginative  delicacy. 

"Papa,'  said  his  fourteen-year-old  daughter, 'can  make  exceed- 
ingly bright  jokes,  and  he  enjoys  funny  things,  and  when  he  is  with 
people  he  jokes  and  laughs  a  great  deal,  hut  still  he  is  more  inter- 
ested in  earnest  books  and  earnest  subjects  to  talk  upon  than  in 


he  dances  to  vocal  music,  and  no  ceremony  is  complete,  or  even 
possible,  without  it.  So,  too,  with  many  of  his  games;  he  must 
have  song  when  hegambles.  His  prayers  are  songs  ;  everyaction, 
impulse,  or  aspiration  in  his  experience  is  exprest  in  song.  His 
one  instrument  aside  from  the  drum,  and  it  is  very  rare,  is  a  so- 
called  flute,  but  it  is  not  designed  for  the  making  of  music  for  its 
own  sake;  it  is  always  a  substitute  for  the  voice,  and  the  tunes 
played  on  it  are  invariably  songs. 

"It  often  proves  difficult  for  an  Ojibway  to  apprehend  music 
as  a  distinct,  separate  creation.  Time  and  again  after  I  had  come 
to  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  people,  a  man  would  come  to  me 
saying  that  he  had  thought  of  a  new  song,  and  proceed  to  sing  it 
only  to  reveal  a  set  of  words  that  I  had  not  heard  before,  the  mel- 
ody being  substantially  and  often  exactly  the  same  as  I  had  taken 
from  his  lips  on  a  previous  occasion.  Some  of  the  Indians  could 
not  be  made  to  perceive  that  under  these  circumstances  they  had 
not  contributed  a  new  song  to  my  collection.  The  sound  (tune) 
might  be  'very  like,'  yes,  but  the  nogamon  was  different — and  yet 
nogamon  is  a  form  of  the  verb  which  means,  '  I  sing.' ' 

The  primitiveness  of  the  Ojibway  is  seen  in  the  way  he  restricts 
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a  poem  to  the  expression  of  a  single  thought, 
attains  an  extraordinary  compactness: 


By  this  means  he 


"  The  thought  may  frame  itself  in  words  sufficiently  clear  to  him , 
and  yet  so  few  that  they  can  not  fill  out  the  melody  to  which  he 


dilion  of  raw  material.  The  spirit  of  music,  struggling  for  ex- 
pression through  his  primitive  soul,  linds  its  way  to  utterance  in 
spite  of  the  words  with  which  he  associates  it.  The  Indian,  like 
the  average  paleface,  is  incapable  of  grasping  the  conception  of 
music  as  a  thing  of  absolute  beauty.  Does  a  melody  sing  in  his 
head  and  insist  upon  vocal  utterance,  he  must  forthwith 
invent  a  series  of  words  that  fit  the  rhythmic  scheme  of 
the  tune,  for  thus  alone  can  he  correlate  his  sense  of 
pleasure  in  modulated  sounds  with  his  habitual  regard 
of  other  phenomena  that  appeal  to  him  through  the 
material  senses  as  plain,  comprehensible  facts." 


THE    LEGEND    OF    ST.    FRIDESWUJE. 


Frideswide,  in  flying  from  the  attentions  of  Algar,  Earl  of  Leicester,  makes  the  sign 
of  the  cross  when  overtaken,  and  Algar  is  smitten  with  blindness.  By  her  prayers  he  is 
restored  to  sight,  and  Frideswide  becomes  the  abbess  of  the  convent,  about  which  clus- 
tered the  first  houses  of  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis. 


attaches  them.  In  this  contingency  he  repeats  words  and  phrases, 
after  the  manner  of  the  civilized  composer,  or  he  resorts  to  sylla- 
bles that  have  no  meaning.  Here  are  the  words  of  a  wedding- 
song,  '  Bayzhig  cqiiayzess  ne  menegonttn,  gayget  sennah  negeclicd- 
aybc  ego."1  They  mean  :  'A  girl  has  been  given  to  me;  yes,  I  am 
exceedingly  glad  that  she  has  been  given.'  That  is  to  say,  'I  am 
transported  with  delight  because  my  sweetheart's  parents  have 
consented  to  our  marriage.'  From  our  point  of  view  this  is  the 
entire  poem,  but  the  composer  of  it,  who,  be  it  remembered,  was 
of  necessity  also  the  composer  of  the  music,  was  so  tumultuously 
stirred  by  emotion  over  the  great  event  in  his  life  that  music  was 
awakened  in  him  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  his  tune  could  not  be 
confined  to  a  plain  statement  of  his  joy.  The  paleface  under 
similar  circumstances  might  have  amplified  his  original  thought 
by  entering  upon  a  glowing  description  of  his  sweetheart's  beauty 
of  face  and  form  ;  he  might  have  descanted  on  her  viVtues  and 
graces;  or,  following  the  immortal  model  set  by  Henry  Cary  in 
'Sally  in  Our  Alley,'  he  might  have  narrated  his  present 
relations  with  her  and  forecast  the  future.  Not  thus 
with  the  Indian.  That  one  thought  of  jubilant  satisfac- 
tion was  all  his  mind  could  carry  with  comfort  at  one 
time;  so,  having  stated  the  circumstances  and  his  feel- 
ing, he  proceeds  to  the  conclusion  of  his  tune  with 
'heyah,'  which  means  nothing  at  all  in  any  language. 
Does  it  not  suggest  the  warbling  of  birds?  a  musical  im- 
pulse expressive  of  deep  emotion  finding  its  vent  through 
modulated  tones  and  resorting  to  meaningless  syllables 
merely  because  the  melody  needs  pegs,  so  to  speak,  to 
hang  it  on,  or  because  the  emotion,  as  musical  feeling  at 
last  analysis  really  is,  is  utterly  outside  the  pale  of  such 
thoughts  as  can  be  exprest  in  words." 

Most  songs,  it  is  stated,  are  dependent  for  their  mean- 
ing on  circumstances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  listener, 
but  unexprest  in  words.  The  story  is  often  told  before- 
hand, and  the  "  song  for  it  "  added  afterward.  The  song 
thus  becomes  perfectly  comprehensible.  Such  a  method 
is  not  essentially  unlike  the  procedure  of  modern  pro- 
gram music.  Some  "  stories  "  for  songs  are  long  since 
lost,  tho  the  Indian  by  his  tenacious  memory  still  retains 
the  song,  but  its  significance  has  become  unintelligible 
to  him.  Often  the  poetic  impulse  is  plainly  manifest,  we  are  told, 
"and  with  equal  plainness  the  inability  to  work  it  out."     Further: 

"The  Ojibway  is  more  gifted  in  music  than  in  poetry  ;  he  has 
wrought  out  a  type  of  beautiful  melody,  much  of  it  in  perfect 
form  -.  his  verse,  for  the  most  part,  has  not  emerged  from  the  con- 


ENGLISH   HISTORICAL  PAGEANTS 

A  DESIRE  to  revivify  the  past  is  one  of  the  notable 
manifestations  of  the  modern  Anglo-Saxon.  New 
England  will  this  summer  hold  in  a  large  number  of 
towns  the  festival  called  "  Old  Home  Week  "  :  old  Eng- 
land is  at  present  holding  in  three  important  historical 
centers  gorgeous  historical  pageants.  America,  not  yet 
rich  in  traditions,  has  no  such  scope  as  the  mother 
country.  Her  oldest  tradition,  as  a  noted  English  wit 
once  said,  is  the  assertion  that  she  is  a  young  country. 
Consequently  "  Old  Home  Week  "  occupies  itself  in  re- 
calling the  scattered  sons  to  the  ancestral  roof-tree. 
where  little  is  furnished  for  the  esthetic  sense  beyond 
addresses  of  mutual  congratulation.  England,  to  her 
great  good  fortune,  has  a  past  capable  of  being  recalled  in  brilliant 
pageantry.  This  year  Romsey,  Oxford,  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
are  holding,  or  will  hold,  pageants  of  considerable  magnitude  as 
well  as  magnificence,  lasting  in  time  from  three  days  to  a  week. 
A  pageant,  says  a  writer  in  the  London  Outlook."  is  no  mere  flam- 
boyant puff  of  parochial  monuments:  its  subject  is  the  history  of 
England,  and  its  local  character  is  an  accident  of  illustration.  All 
the  efforts  and  oppositions,  alarums  and  excursions,  all  the  glories 
and  circumstance  of  a  thousand  years  are  successively  focused  and 
summarized  in  the  typical  changes  and  chances  of  an  English 
meadow."  In  mentioning  the  case  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  the 
combination  of  economic  and  esthetical  considerations  leads  the 
New  York  Sun  to  some  interesting  reflections.  It  is  recalled  that 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  is  a  small  market-town,  and  is  not  a  all  likely 
to  recover  from  its  visitors  the  half-million  spent  on  its  pageant. 


Uwiveusrrr  IU0 


THE    BEGINNINGS    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY. 

The  scene  represents  the  coming  of  Thibaut  d'Estampes.  a  priest  of  Caen,  the  first  nota- 
ble scholar  of  whom  there  is  any  record  to  settle  in  the  town  of  Oxford.  He  is  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  university. 

In  respect  to  their  pecuniary  unprofitableness  these  enterprises 

are  significant.     Thus: 

"Their  motive  is  not  commercial.  What  prompts  them,  then? 
The  answer  seems  to  be  an  intense  love  in  the  populace  of  dra- 
matic pageantry  for  its  own  sake.     It  is  well  known  that  this  love 
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existed  in  England  in  the  past.  It  has  slumbered,  but  it  has  not 
died.  The  people  have  often  lacked  outlets  for  it.  Now  that  they 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  they  are  making  the  most  of  it. 
Here  is  a  countryside  impoverished  more  than  any  other  part  of 
England  by  adverse  agricultural  conditions,  lavishing  its  interest, 
time,  and  money  during  two  years  on  a  few  days'  spectacle  from 
which  its  chief  personal  reward  will  be  that  every  family  in  the 
neighborhood  practically  will  be  represented  on  the  stage.  King 
Edward's  royal  taste  for  scenic  display  is  one  of  the  points  in 
which  he  most  harmoniously  reflects  the  popular  will. 

"The  eager  response  of  the  people's  play-loving  instinct  is  the 
most  interesting  psychological  trait  of  the  movement.  It  is  un- 
likely that  it  is  due  to  any  sudden  awakening  of  the  historical 
sense.  The  quickening  of  that  sense  must  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  probable  result  than  as  a  cause  of  the  pageants.  And  yet,  look- 
ing at  these  doings  from  the  outside,  one  may  guess  that  their  his- 
torical aspect  is  after  all  the  most  important  part  of  them." 

Accounts  of  the  Oxford  pageant  whose  opening  day  was  June 
22  fill  the  English  papers.  From  The  Daily  ATews  (London)  we 
quote  the  following: 

"The  pageant  opens  with  a  rustic  scene  illustrating  the  legend, 
of  Saint  Frideswide  and  the  beginnings  of  the  city  in  a.d.  727. 
Then  follows  the  gorgeous  tabelau  of  the  coronation  of  Harold 
Harefoot,  in  which  amid  shouts  of  '  Hail ! '  and  the  singing  of  the 
plain  chant  that  is  known  to  have  been  sung  on  that  occasion,  the 
King  is  raised  upon  a  huge  shield  held  by  thirty  warriors.  In 
contrast  to  this,  the  next  scene  deals  with  the  pathetic  story  of 
Henry  II.  and  Fair  Rosamund. 

"  Passing  again  from  the  grave  to  the  gay,  the  following  episode 
depicts  a  humorous  incident  in  the  life  of  Friar  Bacon  at  Oxford. 
The  Friar,  through  the  medium  of  a  magic  brazen  head,  of  his 
invention,  prophesies  that 

'In  Anno  Domini  one-nine-nought-seven 
Oxford  shall  flourish  ;  to  her  schools  shall  come 
Scholars  from  each  remotest  end  of  earth.' 

"  This  is  followed  by  an  interlude  no  less  amusing,  that  of  'The 
Masque  of  Medieval  Learning.'  Here  is  told,  in  archaic  verse,  the 
story  with  a  moral  of  the  Wise  and  Vain  Student.  The  latter 
character  was  impersonated  by  a  young  Oxonian  in  a  broad, 
Rabelaisian  style  that  evoked  great  applause  from  the  audience. 
Everybody  laughed  heartily  when,  addressing  the  venerable  Pre- 
lector, he  declaimed  the'Balade  of  Foolishe  Desire,' one  of  the 
many  remarkable  passages  in  the  book  : 

'  I  speak,  sir,  in  all  humbleness, 
Yet  have  I  heard  such  things  anent. 
That  one  may  without  wickedness 
In  other  manner  gain  content. 
Wisdom  herself  cannot  prevent 
The  learned  tribe  from  being  fools 
For  all  the  teaching  in  her  schools, 
So  that  their  learning  they  repent.' 

"Then  successively  came  the  episodes  dealing  with  the  meeting 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  bluff  King  Hal  at  Oxford  ;  the  funeral  of 
Amy  Robsart,  familiar  to  readers  of  '  Keniiworth  ' ;  the  visit  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  university  town  in  1566  with  the  gallant 
Leicester  and  his  sumptuous  retinue,  and  other  picturesque  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  history  of  Oxford  during  the  reigns  of 
James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  James  1 1. 

"The  last  scene  but  one  is  a  combination  of  two  pictures.  The 
first  is  a  representation  of  an  Oxford  fair  toward  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  second  the  state  arrival,  in  the  royal 
barge  on  the  river,  of  King  George  III.  The  pageant  concludes 
with  a  grand  finale,  in  which  all  the  principal  characters  march 
past  the  amphitheater— a  tableau  of  extraordinary  animation  and 
brilliance." 

A  notable  array  of  people  distinguished  in  art,  letters,  the  drama 
and  music  contributed  to  the  preparation  of  the  spectacle.  Mr. 
Frank  Lascelles  was  at  its  head.  The  Daily  News  enumerates 
his  collaborators : 

"  Some  of  the  scenes  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman, 
Mr.  Laurence  Housman,  Protessor  Raleigh,  Professor  Oman, and 
Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  has  contributed 
the  introductory  ode,  entitled  'Invitation  to  the  Pageant.'  Mr. 
Dion  Clayton  Calthrop  has  arranged  the  costumes,  which  were 
designed  by  Mr.  Byam  Shaw  and  Miss  Brickdale.  Other  collabo- 
rators include  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier.  Mr.  H. 


B.  Irving,  as  dramatic  advisers.  Sir  Hubert  Parry  is  responsible 
for  the  music,  Sir  A.  S.  Scott  Gatty,  Garter  Principal  King-at- 
Arms,  has  supervised  the  armorial  bearings,  and  Viscount  Dillon 
the  armor." 


TO   NURTURE  COLLEGE  DEMOCRACY 

THE  weakening  of  democratic  ideals  in  our  college  life  has 
been  more  and  more  in  the  past  few  years  a  matter  of  ob- 
servation. President  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  has  brought  the  ques- 
tion acutely  into  the  stage  of  public  discussion  by  announcing  a 
plan  for  the  social  reorganization  of  his  institution.  The  onus  of 
the  change  seems  to  be  laid  upon  the  clubs,  that  at  Princeton  have 
grown  rapidly  in  numbers  and  influence  and  have  tended  toward 
the  formation  of  cliques.  Group  rivalries,  President  Wilson  as- 
serts, "  break  the  solidarity  of  the  class.  The  younger  classes  are 
in  no  point  made  conscious  of  the  interests  of  the  university. 
Their  whole  time  is  concentrated  upon  individual  ambitions,  upon 
the  means  of  preference,  upon  combinations  to  obtain  individual 
ends;  and  the  welfare  of  the  university  is  ignored."  The  substi- 
tute which  President  Wilson  proposes  for  the  clubs  is  a  precep- 
torial arrangement  resembling  in  effect  that  obtaining  in  English 
universties,  which  is  explained  by  him  in  The  Alumni  Weekly 
(Princeton)  in  these  words  : 

"My  plan  is  to  draw  the  undergraduates  together  into  residen- 
tial 'quads  '  (quadrangles),  in  which  they  shall  eat  as  well  as  lodge, 
and  in  which  they  shall,  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  regulate  their  own  corporate  life  by  some  simple  method 
of  self-government.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to 
place  all  future  dormitories  in  such  relation  to  those  already 
erected  as  to  form  geographical  units,  and  to  erect  in  connection 
with  each  group  a  kitchen,  dining-  and  serving-rooms,  and  a  hand- 
some common  room  for  social  purposes.  Every  undergraduate 
would  be  required  actually  to  live  in  his  quad,  and  the  residents 
would  be  made  up  as  nearly  as  possible  of  members  of  every  class." 

Princeton  has,  at  present,  thirteen  upper-class  clubs,  each  with 
its  own  club-house.  It  is  estimated  that  $500,000  is  invested  in 
these  buildings.  The  fraternity,  common  to  most  American  col- 
leges, does  not  exist  here.  The  Princeton  clubs  are  elective 
bodies,  membership  to  which  is  offered  to  a  student  during  his 
sophomore  year.  Club  life  becomes  so  tempting  and  engrossing 
that,  in. the  words  of  Dr.  Wilson,  "study  has  to  take  its  chances 
in  competition  with  these  pleasures."  The  president  adds  that 
"it  has  become  the  common  custom  for  sophomores  to  ask  their 
instructors  in  the  last  few  years  whether  they  shall  choose  the  life 
of  a  student  or  that  of  the  clubman."  The  object  of  President 
Wilson,  which  has  its  significance  beyond  the  confines  of  his  in- 
stitution, is  to  achieve  "a  purer  and  better  democracy,"  as  well  as 
the  restoration  of  the  personal  influence  of  teacher  over  student. 
The  Evening  Post  (New  York)  remarks  upon  this  head  : 

"  In  this  aim  everybody  who  believes  in  the  democratic  mission 
of  our  colleges  and  their  great  leveling  influence  must  sympathize 
with  Mr.  Wilson.  It  has  been  quite  serious  enough  to  see  class 
distinctions  arising  in  all  parts  of  the  country  by  reason  of  wealth 
or  for  other  causes  If  such  tendencies  can  not  be  checked  at  our 
colleges,  if  our  universities  are  merely  to  reproduce  within  their 
walls  the  glaring  contrasts  between  great  wealth  and  extreme  pov- 
verty,  then  it  is  indeed  time  for  serious  counsel.  The  dangers  are 
apparent  enough  in  our  rich  Eastern  colleges,  and  are  beginning 
to  be  felt  in  the  Western.  Hence  the  immediate  need  of  such  ex- 
perimenting as  Princeton  is  to  undertake." 

The  same  problem  is  being  attacked  by  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, where  it  has  been  discovered,  according  to  Mr.  John  Cor- 
bin,  who  writes  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
(Philadelphia),  that  "even  in  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  our 
universities  the  influence  of  fraternities  is  wholly  undemocratic." 
The  New  York  Tribune  thinks  that  "the  broad  college  spirit 
sought  for  by  Dr.  Wilson  can  be  obtained  simply  by  controlling 
the  activities  of  college  clubs  more  sanely  and  rigidly." 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Benson,  Arthur  Christopher.  Beside  Still  Waters. 
i2mo,  pp.  410.     New  York.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  saying  that  one  should  write  only 
of  what  one  loves  finds  literal  application 
in  those  charming  essays  which  Mr.  Ben- 
son has  lately  put  forth  in  several  volumes. 
The  most  serious  of  the  three  literary  sons 
of  the  late  Archbishop  Canterbury  repre- 
sents a  protest  against  modern  luxury  and 
"strenuosity,"  and  his  writings  have  for 
aim  the  bringing  back  of  men  to  the  ideals 
and  joys  of  a  less  sophisticated  age.  He 
is  convinced  that  we  have  lost  more  than 
we  have  gained  by  ultramodern  processes 
of  thought  and  action ;  and  his  books, 
which  have  met  with  so  popular  a  welcome, 
have  for  their  central  thought  the  joys 
of  peaceful  work,  simplicity,  and  friendship. 

The  volume  before  us  is  of  the  same 
genial  character  as  "The  Upton  Letters" 
and  "From  a  College  Window."  It  is 
one  of  those  books  of  the  type  that  was 
popular  in  a  former  age,  and  is  indeed 
nothing  less  than  the  adventures  of  a  hu- 
man soul  in  a  very  modern  environment. 

Clark,  Mary  Mead.  A  Corner  in  India.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  xvi-168.  Philadelphia'  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Publication  Society.     $1  net. 

De  Vries,  Hugo.  Plant- Breeding;  Comments  on 
the  Experiments  of  Nilsson  and  Burbank.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.xv— 360.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.,    1907. 

Among  the  strongest  arguments  used  by 
Darwin  to  establish  the  theory  that  species 
originate  through  the  natural  selection  of 
favorable  variations  was  the  fact  that,  in 
the  experience  of  plant- and  animal-breed- 
ers, new  and  improved  varieties  had  been 
obtained  by  means  of  artificial  selection. 
And  now  it  is  the  results  obtained  by  the 
most  thorough  and  most  scientific  of  plant- 
breeders  that  De  Vries  arrays  in  support 
of  his  theory  that  new  species  arise  not 
by  the  slow  accumulation  of  favorable 
characters,  but  by  sudden  jumps  or  "muta- 
tions" from  older  species.  The  necessity 
for  constant  selection  of  seed,  when  breed- 
ing according  to  the  selection  theory,  the 
constant  tendency  to  revert  to  older  forms, 
and  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  estab- 
lishing a  new  strain,  are  contrasted  with 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  possible  by  the 
methods  followed  by  Hjalmar  Nilsson,  the 
director  of  the  Swedish  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  by  Luther  Burbank, 
and  In-  others,  to  establish  a  new  plant 
after  a  single  year;  and  the  new  forms 
secured  by  these  methods  are  as  constant 
as  any  species  known  in  nature  or  under 
cultivation. 

After  a  general  survey  of  the  historical 
material,  Professor  De  Vries  examines  the 
work  of  these  two  men  in  the  light  of  recent 


discoveries  in  heredity  and  hybridization, 
and  uses  their  results  to  test  the  Darwinian 
theory  and  the  mutation  theory,  and  finds 
all  the  data  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

The  book  is  full  of  valuable  information 
for  the  live  farmer,  the  gardener,  nursery- 
man, or  seed -grower,  as  well  as  for  the 
student  of  evolution  and  the  lover  of 
plants.  The  volume  contains  over  one 
hundred  good  illustrations,  mostly  full- 
page. 

De  Wandt,  Harry,  F.R.G.S.  Through  Savage 
Europe  Being  the  Narrative  of  a  Journey  under- 
taken as  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Westminster 
Gazette,  throughout  the  Balkan  States  and  European 
Russia.  100  illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  300.  Phila- 
delphia    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

At  first  blush  the  title  of  Mr.  De  Windt's 
book  seems  anomalous.  To  apply  "sav- 
age" to  a  part  of  the  globe  which  is  iden- 
tified with  all  that  is  valued  in  Western 
civilization  seems  an  unwarranted  mis- 
use of  words.  As  the  reader  turns  the 
vivid  and  often  startling  pages  he  sees 
that  the  title  has  been  chosen  advisedly. 
He  realizes  that  thousands  of  years  of 
civilization  have  been  powerless  to  elimi- 
nate the  elemental  racial  traits  found  in 
the  heterogeneous  human  mass  which  con- 
stitutes Europe. 

His  itinerary  comprized  the  Balkan 
States  and  European  Russia,  the  following 
countries  being  visited  in  the  order  named: 
Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  Bosnia,  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Southern  Russia,  and 
the  Caucasus.  The  names  of  those  coun- 
tries are  sufficiently  familiar  to  those  who 
keep  informed  in  European  politics.  The 
Balkan  States  figure  especially  in  the 
narrative.  These  States,  the  author  as- 
serts, are  for  some  mysterious  reason  less 
known  to  most  Englishmen  than  is  Darkest 
Africa.  Even  to  Mr.  De  Windt,  himself 
a  "globe-trotter  "  of  unordinary  reputa- 
tion, this  part  of  the  world  was  wholly 
strange.  He  found  the  remoter  districts 
hotbeds  of  outlawry  and  brigandage, 
where  the  traveler  must  needs  take  his 
life  in  his  hand.  Yet  these  same  Balkans, 
he  avers,  can  boast  of  cities  which  "arc 
miniature  replicas  of  London  and  Paris," 
civilized  centers  having  very  little  in 
common  with  the  country  as  a  whole. 

To  the  general  reader  Montenegro 
sounds  like  a  familiar  name;  yet  we  are 
assured  that  it  was  practically  unknown 
to  the  English-speaking  race  until  the 
Russo-Turkish  war.  It  is  a  fascinating 
account  of  the  little  State  which  Mr.  De 
Windt  lays  before  his  readers  Montene- 
gro (Black  Mountain)  actually  dates  back 
to  the  days  of  the   early   Romans      For 


two  thousand  years  it  has  been  a  free  little 
nation,  fighting  its  own  battles,  success- 
fully defying  the  rapacity  of  larger  States, 
and  furnishing  a  striking  example  of  a 
primitive  and  uncorrupted  race  that  has 
b~en  enabled  to  maintain  its  integrity 
through    sheer   superiority. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  volume 
is  the  account  of  the  assassination  of 
Alexanderand  Draga,  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Servia.  This  peculiarly  infamous  crime 
has,  strange  to  say,  never  been  investi- 
gated by  the  outside  world.  The  author 
is  the  first  foreigner  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  it.  His  account  is  not 
merely  different  from  the  published  one: 
it  is  in  man}'  respects  its  negation.  While 
Mr.  De  Windt  confirms  the  story  of  the 
revolting  atrocity  of  the  crime,  and  in  so 
far  agrees  with  the  accounts  which  have 
already  been  given  to  the  world,  he  takes 
direct  issue  with  the  report  so  widely  circu- 
lated that  Alexander  and  Draga  were  of 
weak  or  vicious  character.  He  avers  that 
Alexander,  had  he  lived,  would  probably 
have  accomplished  great  things  for  Servia. 
In  the  view  of  this  unprejudiced  investi- 
gator, the  son  of  King  Milan  was  a  brave 
and  high-minded  prince,  resolved  upon 
reforms  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  The 
military  clique  headed  by  the  infamous 
Colonel  Maschin  were  aware  of  Alexander's 
beneficent  intentions,  the  putting  into 
practise  of  which  would  cut  the  ground 
from  under  their  own  feet  and  do  away 
with  all  the  source  of  corruption,  by  which 
they  lived.  The  story  given  to  the  world 
was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  vices  of 
the  young  King  which  prompted  his 
assassination,  but  Mr.  De  Windt  asserts  in 
the  most  positive  manner  that  the  direct 
opposite  was  the  truth,  and  that  up  to  to- 
day  the  world  has  been  swindled  with 
false  news  by  the  band  of  assassins  now  in 
control  of  Servia. 

Frenssen,  Gustav      The  T  ades.      umo. 

pp.  362.     Boston      Dana  Bstes    &  C        $1.50  net.    . 

Gff.vnn,     Stephen.     The    Fair    Hills    of    Ireland. 
Illusrated.         i.  x-41".        New    York:     The 
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by  J.  H.  Castleman.      Frontispiece.      i6mo,  pp.  xxv- 
309.   New  York    The  Macmillan  Co.      25  cents  net. 

Ibsen,  Henrik.  Hedda  Gabler — Master  Builder. 
umo,  pp.  xxxv— 365.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner  s  Sons.      Si  net. 

■Tames,  \Yillia;n.  Pragmatism.  8vo,  pp.  xii-308. 
New  York'    Longmans,  Green    &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Johnston,  Mary.  The  Goddess  of  Reason:  A 
Drama  in  Five  Acts.  8vo,  pp.  viii-234.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin   &  Co.     $2  net. 

"The  God  1  ess  of  Reason"  is  a  rather 
extraordinary  literary  performance,  very 
uneven  in  character.  It  is  a  romantic  and 
tragic  drama  of  the  French  Revo1  ution, 
a  play  in  blank  verse  about  the  leng  '  of 
Swinburne's  "Bothwell,"  abounding  in 
historical  incident  and  associations  and 
presenting  many  characteristic  and  vivid 
aspects  of  the  great  social  upheaval  which 
has  inspired  so  many  artists  and  writers. 
The  play  has  much  life  and  action,  and  is 
not  devoid  of  passages  of  genuine  elo- 
quence. The  interest  that  attaches  to  it, 
however,  resides  largely  in  the  career  and 
personality  of  the  author,  and  in  the  op- 
portunity provided  for  the  display  of  Miss 
Johnston's  undoubted  dramatic  gifts. 
Altho  there  is  a  certain  richness  of  his- 
toric background  and  a  vividness  of  char- 
acterization, the  defects  of  the  piece  are 
glaring.  .  With  few'  exceptions  the  blank 
verse  is  mediocre  and  at  times  it  is  in- 
tolerable. The  play  is  also  lacking  in 
unity,  too  many  events  and  episodes  being 
crowded  upon  the  stage. 

Joyce    P.  W.     The  Story  of  Ancient  Irish  Civilisa- 
tion      i6mo,   pp.  xii-175.     New   York      Longn 
Green   &  Co.     so  cents  net. 

Kebbel    TE.    Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  Other  Tory 
Memories.      With     portrait     of    L 
8vo    pp.   xii-360.      New  York.     Mitchell     Kennerly. 
S4  net. 

Within  recent  years  several  biographies 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  have  been  published. 
The  fame  of  this  great  Tory  leader  has  nut 
dimmed  in  England  with  the  passing  of 
the  years  The  stamp  which  he  left  upon 
Conservativism  was  so  deep  and  char- 
acteristic that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  will 
be  obliterated.  Such  is  the  thought  thai 
is  suggested  by  Mr.  Kebbel's  book.  Mr. 
Kebbel  is  not  so  well  known  to  the  general 
reader  as  are  those  men  upon  whom  the 
rays  of  tame  have  played  so  steadily  since 
the  early  days  of  Newman  anil  (Gladstone. 
Yet  be  belonged  to  the  elite  of  Oxford  and 
occupies  an  honorable  place  in  that  group 
which  represents  the  besl  traditions  of 
English  sehola  rship. 

In  the  preface  the  author  points  out  tin- 
interesting  fact  that  these  "Memories" 
depend  exclusively  on  his  own  personal 
experiences,  and  "are  in  no  wise  indebted 
to  either  l».oks  or  hearsay."  He  has  not 
considered  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  book 
to  anecdote,  narrative,  or  description,  but 
has  introduced  in  connection  with  its 
central  motive  "such  observations  as  the 
matter  in  hand  seemed  naturally  to  sug- 
gest." 

To  say  that  Mr.  Kebbel's  volume  is 
interesting  is  to  give  but  slight  idea  of  its 
value.  It  has  the  fascination  of  those  rare 
biographies  which  are  based  upon  actual 
observation  and  whi<  h  pi  rl  .  I  he  only 

he  kind  worth  writing.  "I  have 
endeavored,"  says  the  author,  "to  confine 
myself  as  much  as  possible  to  what  I  saw 
and  heard  with  my  own  eyes  and  ears  dur- 
ing the  five  and  twenty  years  over  which 
my  acquaintance  with  him  extended. 

The  study  of  Beaconsfield  takes  up  only 
seventy     pages,     the     remainder     of 
volume    being    devoted    to    the    author's 
memories  of  Toryism.     Some  idea  of  the 


character  of  the  contents  may  be  had  from 
the  chapter  headings:  "Tory  Members  I 
Have  Known,"  "The  Cave,"  "Tory 
Ladies,"  "Tory  Arcadia,"  "Tory  Bohe- 
mia." 

The  book  in  some  respects  resembles 
Justin  McCarthy's  "  Reminiscences,"  which 
was  published  several  years  ago.  But  it 
is  immeasurably  superior  to  that  volume. 
Mr.  McCarthy's  attitude  was  necessarily' 
that  of  a  foreigner:  while  the  author  of  the 
present  work  writes  about  what  he  knows 
and  loves. 

Lovett,  Robert  W.,  M.D.  Lateral  Curvature  of 
the  Spine  and  Round  Shoulders.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  pp.  188.  Philadelphia  P.  Blakiston's  Son  & 
Co. 

McGaffey,  Ernest.  Outdoors.  i6mo,  pp.  viii-271. 
New  York.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      §1.25  net. 

Malcolm,  Napier.  Five  Years  in  a  Persian  Town. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xiii-272.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton   &  Co.     $3  net. 

Miller,  Joaquin.  Light.  i2ino,  pp.  vi-153'. 
Boston      Herbert  B.  Turner    &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Miller,  Olive  Thome-  What  Happened  to  Bar- 
bara. i2mo,  pp.  301.  Boston-  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.     $1.25. 

This  story  for  girls,  descriptive  of  the  life 

of   thirty   years    ago,  will    interest    young 

readers  of  a  maternal  bent  of  mind.     It  is  a 

very    matter-of-fact    narrative,  giving    the 

impression  that  it  is  based  on  actual  life. 

Barbara's   history  is  chronicled  from  the 

time  when  she  was  a  very  little  girl  to  the 

period  of  her  womanhood.      Nothing  very 

extraordinary   happens   at   any    time,    but 

the  author  is  at    pains  to   narrate,  with  a 

plethora  of  detail  that  we  have  rarely  seen 

equaled,  each  trivial  incident  in  the  little 

maiden's   career,    from    the   period   of   her 

dolls    to    the    period    of    her    books.     The 

story  has  the  air  of  being  autobii  (graphical, 

and  is  interesting  for  two  reasons,  and  two 

only:     It   furnishes  a   kind   of   proof   that 

there   is    a    type   of   healthy    child    life   in 

which  the  thing  that  we  know  as  sentiment 

is   non-existent  ;     and    it    demonstrates   the 

possibility  of   converting    into    quasiliter- 

ary  form  the   amazing   gifl    of    being   able 

to  discourse   ad  libitum  about   absolutely 

nothing. 

Noyes,     Carlton.     The    Gate     of     Appreciation: 
Studies  in  the  Relation  oi  Artto  Life.     8vo,  pp.  xi 
280.      New   York.    The  Macmillan  Co.     $2  net. 

This  volume  has  been  written  for  those 
who  an-  not  themselves  artists  but  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  things  of  art,  who 
feel  that  art  has  a  meaning  for  them,  anil 
in  some  degree  enters  into  their  general 
s«  heme  of  life.  The  author's  purpose  is  to 
suggest  the  meaning  of  art  to  the  ordinary 
man,  to  indicate  what  its  essence  is  by 
means  of  concrete  illustrations,  and  thus 
to  throw  light  upon  its  manifestations  and 
furnish  the  means  for  its  appreciation. 
The  book  is  essentially  a  personal  record, 
or  account  of  the  author's  adventures 
with  the  problem  of  art.  Mr.  Noyes  re- 
marks in  his  preface  that  the  volume  does 
not  pretend  to  finality,  but  he  is  convinced 
that  the  results  set  forth  in  it  are  true  as 
far  as  he  himself  is  concerned.  He  ex- 
pi  ises  a  hope  that  his  experiences  may 
be  of  use  to  others  who  are  interested  in 
art   problems. 

The  book  is  not  a  mere  summary  of  art 
<>ry  and  criticism,  but  the  outcome  of 
original  study  and  possesses  real  value. 

Noyes,    Rufus    K..    M.D.     [Compiler.]     Views    of 
Religion.        Frontispiece.      Portrait   of  the  compiler. 
pp.  782.      Boston:    L.   K.  Washburn.     $3. 

An  attractively  made  octavo,  this  work 

tits  a  vast  amount  of  reading  and 

•  'ion-  in  and  from  the  writings  of  men 
men   01    ;  11    lands   and    times.      The 


great,  the  lesser  great,  and  the  obscure 
alike  have  been  drawn  upon  for  quotable 
passages  varying  in  length  from  one  line 
to  several  There  are  probably  6,000  or 
7,000  quotations  in  the  book.  They  are 
not  classified,  either  alphabetically  or  other- 
wise, but  an  index  has  been  provided. 

Orczy.  Baroness.  The  Gates  of  Kent.  Frontis- 
piece, pmo,  pp.  326.  New  York  Dodd.  Mead  & 
Co.      Si.  50  net. 

Pier,  Arthur  Stanwood.  The  Young  in  Heart. 
i2mo,  pp  240.  New  York  and  Boston.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &Co.     $1.25  net. 

Sage,  William.  By  Right  Divine.  Frontispiece. 
i2mo,  pp.  370.  Boston.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$1 .  50  net. 

Thruston,  Lucy  Meacham.  Jenifer.  Frontispiece 
by  J.  W  Kcnnc.lv  urno,  pp.  298.  Boston:  Little. 
Brown    &  Co.      $1  .50. 

This  author's  new  book  is  somewhat  of 
a  departitre  from  her  former  tales.  It  is 
practically  a  biography  in  fiction,  the 
whole  drama  centering  directly  in  a 
single  personality.  The  scene  is  the  Caro- 
lina mountains,  and  its  motive  is  found  in 
the  study  of  a  young  man  who,  tho  nat- 
urally upright  and  considerate  of  the  rights 
of  others,  yields  to  selfishness  in  order  to 
realize  the  dreams  of  ambition  which 
obsess  him.  He  discovers  kaolin — the 
white  clay  which  forms  the  paste  of  porce- 
lain— on  the  land  of  a  neighbor,  buys  the 
property  for  a  song,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  has  a  bank  account  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  He  now  proceeds  to 
realize  his  dreams,  which  include  marriage 
to  a  beautiful  country  girl,  a  trip  to  Europe, 
the  honors  enjoyed  by  a  magnate,  etc. 
The  plot  itself  is  not  very  original,  but  the 
literary  handling  of  it  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  Spontaneity'  and  genuine  imagina- 
tion  mark  the  book,  and  the  descriptions 
of  mountain  scenery  are  admirable. 

Trumbull,  William,  LL.B.  Evolution  and  Relig- 
ion 1 21110,  pp.  ix-101.  New  York.  The  Grafton 
Press.     Si .  25  net. 

Webster,  Jean.  Jerry  Junior.  Frontispiece.  Il- 
lustrated. 1211111,  pp.  282.  New  York  The  Cen- 
tury Co. 

Whipple,  Leander  Edmund.  Practical  Health. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi  316.  New  York  The  Metaphysical 
Publishing  Co. 

Williamson,  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  The  Princess 
Virginia.      Illustrated    in    color    by    Leon    Guipon. 

,  pp.  301.      New  York     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

$1  •  50. 

That  species  of  inverted  Utopia  which 
the  faith  of  romantic  novelists  place  some- 
where in  the  Balkans  forms  the  scene  of 
this  story.  For  hero  the  authors  have  not 
been  content  with  any  mere  German- 
Slavic  prince  or  knight,  but  have  created 
an  emperor,  as  the  only  kind  of  potentate 
worthy  to  match  the  American  girl  who  is 
the  central  figure.  All  sorts  of  delightful 
things  take  place  in  Raetia,  whither 
Virginia  and  her  mother  repair  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  an  imperial  crown  to 
the  family  acquisitions.  Virginia  meets 
her  emperor  in  his  disguise  as  a  chamois- 
hunter,  and  has  her  life  saved  by  him  in  the 
dangerous  mountain  passes.  Later  on  the 
pair  meet  at  court  and  she  in  her  turn  saves 
lu's  majesty's  life  from  the  attempt  of  a 
desperate  anarchist.  The  emperor,  need- 
less to  say,  falls  madly  in  love  with  his 
preserver.  All  looks  bright  for  an  im- 
perial wedding,  but  at  this  point  a  sort  of 
pastiche  Bismarck  comes  upon  the  scene 
to  spoil  everything.  The  cast-iron  chan- 
cellor sets  his  face  against  the  match,  thus 
giving  rise  to  complications  which  put 
the  lovers  to  a  very  severe  test.  But  love 
proves  superior  to  diplomacy,  and  the 
happy  ending  of  the  story  can  be  seen 
clearly  from  the  beginning. 
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Pascal. 

By  Louise  Imocjen  Guiney. 

Thou  lovedst  life,  but  not  to  brand  it  thine 
(O  rich  in  all  forborne  felicities!) 
Or  use  it  with  marauding  power,  to  seize 
And  stain  the  sweet  earth's  blue  horizon  line. 

Virgin  the  grape  might  in  the  trellis  twine 
Where  long  ago  thou  layest  an  hour  at  ease; 
And  foot  of  thine  across  the  unprest  leas 
Went  light  as  some  Idaen  foot  divine. 

Spirit  so  abstinent,  in  thy  deeps  lay 

What  passion  of  possession?      Day  by  day 
Was  there  no  thirst  upon  thee,  sharp  and  pure, 

In  forward  sealike  surgings  unforgot? 

Yes;   and  in  life  and  death  those  joys  endure 
More  blessedly  that  men  can  name  them  not. 

—  From  the  Century  (July). 


Old  Japan  at  Earl's  Court. 

By  Alfred  Noyes. 

Of  old  Japan — how  far  away! — 

We  dreamed — how  long  ago! — 
We  saw  by  twisted  creek  and  bay 

The  blue  plum-blossoms  blow, 
And  dragons  coiling  down  below 

Like  dragons  on  a  fan, 
And  pig-tailed  sailors  lurching  slow 

Thro'  streets  of  old  Japan. 

Who  knows  that  land — that  dim  blue  day 

Where  white  tea-roses  grow? 
("  Only  a  penny  all  the  way," 

They  cry  in  Pimlico! 
The  'buses  rumble  to  and  fro!) 

Ah,  catch  one  if  you  can, 
And  see  the  paper  lanterns  glow 

Thro'  streets  of  old  Japan. 

What  need  we  more  than  youth  and  May 

To  build  our  Miyako? 
A  chuckle  from  the  cherry-spray, 

A  cherub's  mocking  crew, 
A  sudden  twang,  a  sweet  swift  throe 

As  Daisy  trips  by  Dan, 
And  careless  Cupid  drops  his  bow 

And  laughs — from  old  Japan. 

There  in  the  dim  blue  death  of  day 

The  peach  shall  shed  its  snow, 
And  cherry-bloom  be  strewn  astray 

Till  night  be  sweet  enow, 
Then  lovers  wander,  whispering  low, 

As  lovers  only  can, 
Where  rosy  paper  lanterns  glow 

Thro'  streets  of  old  Japan. 

— From  The  Daily  Mail  (London). 


Twilight   In   the   Country. 

By  W.  J.  Funk. 

As  Twilight  falls,  the  restless  cares  of  day 

Are  softened,  one  by  one;  the  toiler  rests 
Beside  the  stream,  and  sadness  steals  away. 

The  solemn  hush  of  evening  fills  the  air. 

Waiting  for  night. 
Along  the  western  ridges,  rosy-fair 

Lingers  the  light. 

From  out  the  glimmering  distance  draws  the  river, 

Slow  gliding  by, 
While  scarcely  stirring  breezes  dusk  anil  shiver 

The  mirrored  sky. 

All  sounds  are  stilled  ,   the  breathless  woods  and  fields 

Are  steeped  in  vest. 
High  in  the  star-clear  air  a  lone  bird  wheels 

Back  to  its  nest. 

All's  still;  save  from  the  uncertain  distance  comes 
A  tinkling  bell. 


In  preparation  for  the  open  season  is  a  pleasant  occupation  to 
every  sportsman.  During  the  season  your  guns  will  give  you 
little,  if  any,  trouble  in  cleaning  if  you  use 


SMOKELESS 

A  Shotgun  Powder  Guaranteed  in  Every  Respect  by  its  Manufacturers 

Dupont  Smokeless  does  not  corrode  the  gun.  Is  uniform  and 
hard-grained.  Gives  high  velocity  with  even  patterns.  It  is 
therefore 

The  Powder  You  Should  Use 

And  it  is  up  to  you  to  see  that  all  your  shells  are  loaded  with 
Dupont  Smokeless. 

(N.  B. -DUPONT  RIFLE  POWDERS  meet  all  requirements.      Write  for 
descriptive  folders,  stating  caliber  and  make  of  rifle.) 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  COMPANY 

Established  1802  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


FLAT 
CLASP 


GART 


V«P 


■    1      ^^         The  grasp 
^F  of  the  clasp 

W   IM  is   easy.      It's 

flat — the  only  abso 
lutely  flat  clasp  garter 
is  the  Brighton.      Milli-  -^i^if- 

ons  of  men  know  this — buy  ^S 

them  and  wear  them.     The  wear 
is  there,  and  they  cost  only  a  quarter 
a  pair.     Remember  it 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO,  71B  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


Brightons 
are  made  of 
pure  silk  web. 
The   patterns    are 
new,  exclusive — van- 
ity   enough    to    satisfy 
*f      everybody.     All  metal  parts 
are  of  heavy  nickel-plated  brass. 
If  your  dealer  can't   supply   you,  a 
pair  will  he  sent  upon  receipt  of  price. 
makers  of  PIONEER  SUSPENDERS 
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Havana  Cigars 
for  Vacation 

Not  Vacation  Cigars 

There's  a  difference:  There  are  some 
who  take  with  them  a  box  of  "vacation 
smokes"  just  because  they  are  smokes. 
There  are  others,  however,  who  take  a  box 
of  good  cigars  because  of  the  solid  pleasure 
they  afford,  and  to  these  connoisseurs  only 
do  we  care  to  sell  our  Baby  Grand,  high- 
grade,  all-Havana  Cigars — for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  will  order  again  and 
again,  while  the  others, 
most  likely,  will  not.  It 
costs  us  something  to  make 
a  customer — only  re-orders 
yield  a  profit. 

Realizing  that  the  man 
who  really  knows  tobacco 
will  at  once  recognize  the 
merits  of  a  good  cigar  when 
he  smokes  it,  we  undertake 
to  show  him  at  our  own 
expense. 

A  Free  Trial 

Simply  write  us  on  your  busi- 
ness letter-head,  or  enclose  your 
business  card,  and  we  will  send 
you  a  box.of  100  Biby  Grand 
Cigars  on  Trial.  If  you  like  them 
send  us  S3-75,  but  if  for  any  reason 
you  do  not  care  for  them,  return 
the  balance  at  our  expense  and  no 
charge  will  be  made  for  the  few 
smoked.  We  pay  expressage 
both  ways. 


vmLs^ 


Could  we  afford  to  make  thisoff.  r 
if  t lure  was  a  Possibility  that  the 
cigars  would  not  stand  the  test  t 

The  Baby  Grand  is  4  14  inches 
long,  and  is  filled  with  the  short 
leaves  from  the  choice  tobacco 
used  in  our  highest-priced  clear 
Havanas.  This  is  long  cut,  so  that 
any  objection  to  a  short  filler  is 
overcome.  It  is  wrapped  with  the 
most*jexpensive  Havana  leaf  ob- 
tainable, and  contains  no  factory 
scraps,  no  dirt,  no  dust,  no  stems  ; 
just  the  finest  mellow,  rich  Hava- 
na, carefully  blended. 

Our  complete  line  of  over  36 
styles  is  sold  to  business  men, 
professional  men  and  clubs  every- 
where. We  make  cigars  as  high 
as  15c.  each  which  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  sold  at  25c.  straight 
in  the  usual  retail  way. 

Our  method  eliminates  the  profits  of  the  sales- 
men, jobbers  and  dealers  and  brings  our  high- 
est grade  cigars  to  you  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

IF  you  enjoy  a  cigar  made  of  clean 
stock,  by  clean  workemn  in  a  clean 
factory — if  you  appreciate  a  free- 
smoking,  pleasure-producing  Havana 
that  tastes  good  all  the  way,  send  to- 
day for  a  box  of  "Baby  Grand"  on  trial 

LA  RECLAMA  CUBAN  FACTORY 

1083  Third  Avenue  New  York  City 

Ref.— Union  Exchange  Bank,  Dun  and  Bradstreet's 
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KazorcStrop 

rhatyou  may  ab- 
solutely  rely 
upon  to  produce 
a  perfect   ed^e 


KOKEN  BARBERS' 
SUPPLY  QO.rJfakejv 

2502   OHIO    AVE     ~     5T  .  LOUIS 


And  shifting  swarms  of  insects  softly  hum 
A  drowsy  spell. 

The  last  light  fades;  the  toiler's  head  is  bare 

And  bowed  in  reverence:  and,  fled  with  peace, 
His  self-recovering  soul  low  breathes  a  prayer. 
—  From  The  Nassau  Literary  Magazine  (June). 


The  Shy  Heart. 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Have  you  not  known  of  hermits — not  so  rude 

But  that  the  heart  of  hairy  Solitude 

Did   soften   toward   them,   sometimes,    and   provide 

Strange  and  dear  friends  vouchsafed  to  none  beside — 

Rare  singing-birds  that  one  might  seek  to  hear 

(And  seek  in  vain)  through  all  the  sylvan  year — 

Blithe  pensioners,  to  feed  from  out  the  palm, 

To  hymn  the  daybreak  in,  to  waft  the  evening  calm  ? 

'Tis  thus  I  make  my  plea:   if.  now,  some  heart 
Keeps  ever  in  its  wilderment  apart, 
Yet  is  not  all  uncouth — not  loveless  all — 
Unto  that  heart  its  destined  boon  must  fall  ! 
A  god  of  loneliness  there  is,  who  sends. 
For  birds,  some  winged  songs  to  be  the  friends 
That  make  their  nests  above  the  very  door, 
And  62t  the  whole  small  house  to  music,  evermore' 
— From  The  Reader  (June). 


MOTOR  MISCELLANY 

Motor     Bugles.      Some     up-to-date     designs     of 
automobile  horns  are   described   in    the    hist    Motor 
Print.     This  magazine  say- 
Abroad,  horns  are  being  made  decoratively,  like 
rollers.     The   electrolier   in    the    beginning   was 
simply  a  glass  bulb  at  the  end  of  a  cord,  but   it   is 
a  beautiful  girl  holding  a  radiant  lily  ora  winged 
boy  with  a  shining  star  in  his  hand.      So  the  a 
mobile  horn,  in  the  beginning  a  plain  bugle  of  brass, 
is   now   being   developed   from   that   into   something 
beautiful.      I-or  example,   one   of  the   new    horns  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  frog — a  great  brass  t  Ming, 

with  open  mouth.     The  frog  idea  is  carried  out  even 
to  the  note  of  the  horn  itself,  the  note  being  deep, 
metallic,    short — a    froglike    sound.     This    frog    has 
iig  green   eyes,   and   a   little  lamp   lighted  be- 
hind them  at  night   makes  them  shine  splendidly. 
There  is  another  horn  in  the  lil  em       1  '   a  serpent. 
e  the  open  mouth  is  a  tiny  light,  and  in  grace- 
ful coils  the  body,  over  a   5  ick  to 
the    bulb    beside    the    driver's    hand.     An    "ultra" 
horn,   for  those  who  v                "thing  extravaganl 
and  bizarre,  has  a  phonographic  attachment, 
horn,  sha]                 1  dwarf — a  creature  all  he     I,  with 
mouth   open — emits   a   hoar 
improved  automobile  horns  come  from  Franci 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 


Railroads  for  Motor-cars. — Road  authorities 
have  not  looked  with  much  favor  upon  the  idea 
of  metal  plates  on  the  roadway  as  a  track  for 
hides,  because  of  the  high  initial  cost.  However, 
an  interesting  suggestion  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Traill,  of 
Xewcastlo-on-Tyne,  is  published  in  The  Car.  He 
h  jses  that  sunk  rails,  flush  with  the  surface, 
should  be  laid  down  along  main  roads  for  the  use  of 
motor  vehicles.     The  article  says: 

These  rails  would  have  a  broad,  concave,  upper 
surface.  This  formation  would  permit  of  the  ve- 
being  almost  self-steering,  and  would  yet 
allow  them  to  leave  the  rails  at  any  desired  point 
in  order  to  use  the  byways  and  lanes  at  will.  The 
rails  woul  long  the  centers  of  those  road 

ch  were  wi  gh  for  this,  and  all  crossings 

l.      Mr.  Traill  claims  for  his  idea 
that  it  would  be  of  especial  commer- 

cial vehicles,  Renard  trains,  etc.,  and  allow  them  to 


Superior  to  Lemonade  if) 
HORSFOKD'S   A(  I  l>    PHOSPHATE, 
A  U  il  added  to  a  glass  ol  cold  water,  with 

1  delicious  summer  drink. 


Do  This 

To-day 

CjJ  Ask   us   to  send  you 
our  Five  Pet  Cent  Book. 

fj  We  want  you  to  know 
all  there  is  to  know   about   this  company. 
<J  The  more  you  know  the  surer  you  are 
to  become  a  depositor. 
<5  This  company   is  strong — conservatively 
managed,  and  every  dollar  of  its  deposits  is 
backed  by  more  than  double  the  amount  in 
First  Mortgages  on  improved  real  estate. 
€]]  It  pays  five  per  cent,  interest 
on  deposits.  And  you  can  with- 
draw at  any  time  without  loss  of 
interest  earned. 
<I  But  write  for  the  booklet— That  tells  all 
about  it. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  rid. 


What  are  your  savings  earning  for  you?  What  interest 
are  you  receiving?  What  is  the  security?  Is  it  what  it 
should  be?  Would  you  not  feel  better  if  you  had  your 
money  where  interest  is  guaranteed  and  where  you  get  a 
share  of  the  additional  profits  and  have  what  is  equal  to 
life  insurance,  the  privilege  to  borrow  money  and  have  all 
these  things  backed  up  by  the  best  security  on  earth — New 
York  City  Real  Estate?  The  investment  is  as  good  as 
Government  Bonds —  just  as  safe  and  more  profitable. 
We  have  a  plan  for  making  this  safest  of  all  investments 
and  would  like  to  tell  you  about  it.  Write  for  our  plan 
and  we  will  send  you  our  magazine  six  months  FREE. 
THE  McCORMACK  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 
Exclusive  Fiscal  Agents 

861  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Give  me  the  opportunity  to  explain  why 

Los  Angeles  securities  are  good 

investments 

JOSEPH  A.  LEWIS 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


I   \M>\    THI  ST 
111  II  l>l\«. 


SIX  PER  CENT. 

Gold  Loan  Certificates,  in  denominations  of 
$500.00  each,  maturing  June  30th,  1909,  secured 
by  choice  improved  business  property  in  San 
I  lii  go.  For  sale  at  par  and  accrued  interest. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  SIXTH 
STREET  HANK,  540  Sixth  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


The  ARDREY  Vehicle  Washer 

Pat.  Aug.  15, 1905 


To  Wash  Carriage  or  Auto 

Eii-ilv  nttnehed  to  hose.    Won't 

f  '<"lt?  I  lli'V1''"        P'-r«trh  vnrni«h.       No  splashing. 

'<,7,'    5V  '  iirv  bands      Dry  clothes, 

Book  let  free.      AUDREY    MHICI.i;  WASHER  CO. 
ISO  N,    Mnin  Street,    Koehestc-r.    N.    V.,  II.  S.    A. 
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Noil  Safer;  Noil  Surer — 

THAN  NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE 

For  years  this  Company  has  paid 

6f\f    Guaranteed   Interest  on    its 
/\J  Bond  Shares  by  check  issued 
semi-annually.   Over  Half-Million 
Dollars  paid  to  investors  to  date. 
ASSETS   $1,650,000 

Investments  of  from  if  ioo  to  $10,000  accepted,  par- 
ticipating in  earnings  From  date  of  receipt. 
W 'rite  to-day  for  Booklet  Q. 

New  York  Realty  Owners  Co. 

Til  'fifth  year  of  grooving  success 


189  1  in  It  Ave. 
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compete  successfully  with  the  railway  companies. 
There  would  be  also  less  danger  to  the  public  and  a 
great  abatement  of  dust. 


Perfume  Perambulators. — Motor  Print  con- 
tains the  following  account  of  the  latest  automo- 
bile improvement: 

Persons  whose  olfactory  nerves  are  particularly 
sensitive,  and  who  heap  inverted  blessings  upon  the 
automobile  for  occasionally  emitting  odors  that 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  products  of  the 
perfumer,  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  two  German 
chemists  have  discovered  a  method  of  rendering  the 
modern  car  agreeably  odoriferous.  The  clever  Ger- 
mans add  to  the  lubricating  oil  usually  employed, 
oils  or  substances  having  a  boiling-point  which  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  lubricant,  and  which,  in 
burning,  emits  a  sweet  odor  that  will  annihilate  that 
of  the  offensive  gases.  The  following  is  a  mixture 
proposed  by  these  chemists; 

Quantity 
in  Weight. 

Lubricating  oil 250  parts 

Oil   of   mirbane    (nitrobenzol) 20  parts 

Oil  of  terpene,  perfumed IO  parts 

Salicylic  aldehyde  (essence  of  vanilla) 5  parts 


PERSONAL 

Godkin's  Tetters  on  the  South  Before  the 
War. — In  the  "Life  and  Letters  of  Edwin  Lawrence 
Godkin,"  recently  published,  the  editor  of  the 
volume,  Mr.  Rollo  Ogden.  cites  numerous  passages 
from  Godkin's  letters  to  the  London  Daily  News 
describing  the  people  of  this  country  and  the  man- 
ners and  customs  prevailing  here  in  the  years  just 
preceding  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Godkin,  who  later 
became  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  came 
to  America  in  1856  and  immediately  threw  himself 
with  intense  interest  into  the  discussion  of  the 
slavery  question,  then  the  one  topic  in  the  public 
mind.  His  letters  to  the  Daily  News  were  filled 
with  impartial  comment  on  the  statesmen  and 
politics  of  the  day.  From  the  extracts  quoted  by 
Mr.  Ogden  the  following  are  taken: 

When  I  landed  in  New  York  it  was  on  the  eve  of 

COULDN'T  KEEP  IT 
Keep  it  Hid  From  the  Children. 


"  We  cannot  keep  Grape-Nuts  food  in  the 
house.  It  goes  so  fast  I  have  to  hide  it,  be- 
cause the  children  love  it  so.  It  is  just  the 
food  I  have  been  looking  for  ever  so  long; 
something  that  I  do  not  have  to  stop  to  pre- 
pare and  still  is  nourishing." 

Grape-Nuts  is  the  most  scientifically  made 
food  on  the  market.  It  is  perfectly  and 
completely  cooked  at  the  factory  and  can  be 
served  at  an  instant's  notice,  either  with 
rich  cold  cream,  or  with  hot  milk  if  a  hot 
dish  is  desired.  When  milk  or  water  is 
used,  a  little  sugar  should  be  added,  but 
when  cold  cream  is  used  alone  the  natural 
^rape-sugar,  which  can  be  seen  glistening 
on  the  granules,  is  sufficiently  sweet  to  satis- 
fy the  palate.  This  grape-sugar  is  not 
poured  over  the  granules,  as  some  people 
think,  but  exudes  from  the  granules  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  when  the  starch  of 
the  grains  is  changed  from  starch  to  grape- 
sugar  by  the  process  of  manufacture.  This, 
in  effect,  is  the  first  act  of  digestion;  there- 
fore, Grape-Nuts  food  is  predigested  and  is 
most  perfectly  assimilated  by  the  very  weak- 
est stomach.      "There's  a  Reason." 

Made  at  the  pure  food  factories  of  the 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the 
little  health  classic,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs. 


$1000.00 

Per  Year  for  Life 

If  you  are  in  good  health  this  amount,  or  a  larger 

or  smaller  one,  can  be  assured  to  you  by  a  contract 

giving  you  and  your  wife  a  life  income  beginning  at  end 

of  stipulated  period  and  continuing  as  long  as  either  shall 

live,    or    giving     your    wife    a    life    income    beginning 

immediately  if  you  die. 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

invites  investigation  from  those  who 
would  like  to  make  sure  the  welfare  of 
their  loved  ones.  It  invites  investiga- 
tion of  its  assets,  of  its  policies,  of  its 
rates,  and  just  now  especially  of  the  savings  made  and 
being  made  by  its  new  management. 

How  would  you  like  $1,000  per  year  for  life?    Send 
for  folder  showing  who  have  tried   this  method  and 
how  they  like  it. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  write  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Light  Runabout,  $1800 


Light  Touring  Car,  $1850 


Medium  Kunabout,  $2300 


Medium  Touring  Car,  (9800 


Why  are  5000   Franklins  in  daily  use? 

Why  are  Franklin  sales  this  year,  although  only  five  years  in  the  field,  next 
to  the  largest  in  value  among  all  American  motor-cars  ? 

Why  does  a  Franklin  hold  the  world's  efficiency  records?  The  world's 
endurance  record  ?     The  world's  long-distance  touring  record  ? 

Would  there  be  such  facts  and  records  if  Franklin  air-cooling  and  high-grade  non- 
jarring  light-weight  construction  did  not  actually  give  the  superlative  strength,  the  riding- 
comfort,  the  safety  and  the  unmatched-touring  ability  which  we  claim? 

Why  not  see  a  Franklin  dealer ;  and  write  us  for  the  Catalogue  de  luxe  ? 

H.  H.   FRANKLIN   MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers. 


I  .I'ulaiil.  1.  $4000 


Six -Cylinder  Runabout.  *4tHM) 


Sii-t'jlindi-r  Tourins  Car,  $4000  Limoaflnt. 
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THE  MAKING  OF 

Artistic 
Monuments 

is  as  liable  to  mistakes, 
use  of  poor  material, 
bad  workmanship  and 
overcharging,  as  any 
other  business — possi- 
bly more  so,  for  the 
public  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  know  much 
about  memorials.  That 
is  why  the  ordering  of 
a  fitting  memorial 
should  be  considered 
most  seriously. 

The  following  things 
must  be  right:  quality 
of  material,  design, 
character  of  work- 
manship, price. 

My  free  booklet  will  tell  a  great  deal  worth  knowing  about  all 
these  points,  for  I  have  made  a  life  study  of  memorial-making 

and  I  guarantee  every  bit  of  work  turned  out  to  be  the  highest  grade  of 

its  kind  made.    If  your  contract  is  not  filled  exactly,  I  want  no  money.     If 

.     you  are  going  to  order  a  memorial,  you  will  do  well  to  send  for  my  book. 

J.     L. 

(Successor  to  Thomas  &  Miller) 


MILLER 

47  LIBERTY   STREET,   QUINCY,   MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Literary  Digest  offers  advertisers  a  direct  route  to 
the  families  of  the  prosperous  manufacturers ,  business 
men,  professional  men 


No  combination  of  magazines  or  newspapers  can  dupli- 
cate The  I.iterarv  Digest's  strength  in  its  special  and  ex- 
clusive field. 


mBfcA      DON'T  SUFFER  IN  HOT  WEATHER 

^*y    y         ^9n  From  tijf ht-fi t tinar  underwear. 


LOOSE-FITTING 


B.V.D. 


Copyrighted,  1905 
By  Erlanger  Brothers 


Trade  Mark.    RegUtered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and  Knee  Length  Drawers 

are  cool  and  eomfVirlnlile  because  they  allow  perfect  freedom 

of  motion  and  permit  refreshing  air  to  reacli  the  porea. 

50c,   SI. 00  and   $1.50  a  garment  for  Men.      Also  for  sale  In   Boys'  sizes. 

Insist  upon  seeing  on  every  garment  you  purchase,  the  B.  V.  I>.  red  woven 
label  which  consists  of  three  white  letters  H.  V.  I),  on  a  red  woven  back- 
ground. It  Insure*  j  on  a  correctly  nil,  perfect  fit  tint,  well-made 
undergarment.  Do  not  be  deceived.  Accept  no  "just  as  itooil." 

LOOK  FOR  THE  B.V.D.  RED  WOVEN  LABEL.      ITS  YOUR 
GUARANTEE  OF  VALUE. 

If  your  dealer  won't  get  E.  V.T3,  ui.uVrwearforyou,  write  u-*.  Iilus  7-colorbuoklet  free  on  request 

ERLANGER  BROTHERS,  Dept.  "V,"  Worth  and  Church  Sts.,  N.  Y.  City 
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Invest 


of  Guaranteed  Mortgages, 
dollar  of  either  principal  or  interest.  : 
^e  riow  offer  this  First  Mortgage  Sec 
rork  City  Real  Estate  in  the  form  of 

pT"454  Per  Cent 
nteed  Mortgage  Certi... 

amounts  of  $500  and  $1,000 

»!  and  interest  absolutely  guaranteed  f>y 
MD  MORTGAGE^GUARANTEE 

>Ha!  and  Surplwi  $5,500,000 

:  your  money  where  it  is  absolute!" 
earning  a  '  good   interest   ra 
Iring  comfort  is  now  available  Ki  u 
tree   and    small  investors.      Address 


*  itiiM.f  \  k  ir-aL  AiiiMaM 


Capita!  and  Surplus  $11,000,000 
176  Broadway  or  175  Remsen  Str 

New  York  City  |  g^  Brooklyn "" 


the  Presidential  election.  The  air  was  full  of  dis- 
cussion about  slavery.  The  excitement  was  tre- 
mendous, greater  than  I  could  at  first  realize.  The 
night  of  the  day  on  which  I  landed  I  attended  a 
Fremont  meeting  in  the  old  Academy  of  Music  at 
which  the  Hutchinson  family  sang  songs  about 
freedom  which  were  rapturously  applauded  in  the 
intervals  between  speeches  that  astonished  me  by 
their  heat  and  extravagance.  But  in  a  few  days 
I  became  aware  that  themes  were  under  popular 
discussion  which  had  never  before  been  so  discust 
— the  rights  and  wrongs  of  slavery,  the  equality  of 
man,  the  provisions  of  a  written  constitution,  the 
position  of  leading  public  men  on  questions  which 
were  half  moral  and  only  half  political  or  legal. 
Nothing  else  was  talked  of.  I  went  one  night  to  a 
crowded  meeting  in  Tammany  Hall,  which  was  ad- 
drest  by  a  Southern  Senator,  whose  name  I  for- 
get, but  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  he  seemed 
to  have  no  answer  to  the  Northern  arguments  ex- 
cept denunciation  of  the  Abolitionist,  and  he  brought 
down  the  house  by  the  assertion  that  every  one  of 
those  present  "would  be  the  better  of  a  good  nigger 
to  wait  upon  him."  To  my  preconceived  notions 
of  senatorial  dignity  this  was  a  good  deal  of  a  shock. 
I  got  more  light  from  hearing  Mr.  Carl  Schurz,  who 
was  then  just  beginning  his  political  career. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Godkin  undertook  an  ex- 
tended Southern  tour,  chronicling  for  his  London 
paper  all  the  things  of  interest  which  met  his  view. 
On  his  travels  he  followed  much  the  same  route 
as  that  of  Mr.  Olmsted,  who  had  been  through  the 
South  as  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times 
and  whose  letters  had  increased  the  desire  of  God- 
kin  to  see  for  himself  the  attitude  of  this  section 
on  the  slavery  question.     We  read: 

I  saw  nothing  of  the  "peculiar  institution"  which 
Olmsted  had  not  already  recorded,  but  certain  in- 
cidents made  a  deep  impression  on  my  memory. 
One  night,  in  a  respectable  planter's  home  in  Mis- 
sissippi, some  visitors  from  the  neighborhood  came 
in  for  a  chat.  The  talk  turned  upon  the  speaking 
at  a  recent  political  meeting  near  by,  and  partic- 
ular mention  was  made  of  a  very  ferocious  attack 
upon  some  one  by  one  of  the  orators.  A  young 
Presbyterian  minister  was  among  the  visitors,  and 
his  remark  was,  on  hearing  the  language  in  ques- 
tion: "If  any  man  talked  that  way  about  me,  I 
should  lie  in  wait  for  him  and  kill  him."  I  should 
have  been  horrified  by  this,  even  if  it  had  come 
from  a  layman,  but  by  the  rest  of  the  company  it 
was  evidently  considered  a  not  unnatural  obiter 
dictum,  and  passed  without  notice 

On  the  Friday  preceding  the  election,  a  "mass- 
meeting"  of  workingmen  convened  in  the  Fre- 
mont interest  was  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music, 
at  which  many  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  American 
electioneering  were  very  fairly  exemplified.  The 
Academy  of  Music,  I  may  mention,  is  tout  bonne- 
ment  that  which  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  is 
called  an  opera-house,  and  received  the  euphonious 
designation  with  the  view,  it  is  said,  of  thus  entrap- 
ing  the  religious  public  into  patronizing  the  lyric 
drama.  The  flimsy  device,  I  need  hardly  say,  has 
not  succeeded,  and  the  Academy  is  just  as  great  an 
abomination  in  certain  circles  as  if  it  had  been 
called  by  its  right  name.  A  theater  it  is,  and  a 
very  fine  one,  splendidly  decorated  and  lighted, 
and  fitted  up  with  boxes  and  stalls,  pit  and  gal- 
lery, just  as  if  it  were  admitted  in  this  country  that 
all  men  are  not  equal,  and  that  somebody  had  a 
better  right  to  a  good  place  than  anybody  else. 
The  theory  of  social  equality  so  rigidly  carried  out 
in  railway  traveling  here,  and  which  at  least  has  the 
inconvenience  of  occasionally  bringing  one  into  un- 
pleasantly close  contact  with  excellent  citizens  of 
dirty  habits  seems  to  be  recognized  nowhere  else. 
The  custom  which  prevails  of  some  people  living 
in  finer  houses  than  their  neighbors  brings  down  no 
special  reprobation,  and  the  much  more  galling  dis- 
tinction of  places  in  the  theater  seems  to  meet  with 
as  large  an  amount  of  approval  as  in  the  most  aris- 
tocratic country  of  the  Old  World.  The  rich  man 
goes  to  the  boxes  and  the  poor  man  to  the  pit,  and 
nobody  grumbles.  So  much  for  theories.  But  if 
any  one  had  found  his  republican  sensibilities  out- 
raged by  the  line  of  demarcation  between  rich  and 
poor    on    representation    nights,     he    found      some 
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amends  in  the  demonstration  of  this  day  week, 
when  the  whole  house,  from  top  to  bottom,  was 
abandoned  indiscriminately  to  the  severe^n  people, 
who  came  something  like  five  thousand  strong. 

A  description  of  the  Southern  Methodist  preacher 
of  ante-bellum  days  was  given  in  one  of  his  letters 
written  on  his  tour  through  the  South.  We  read- 
In  Kosciuzko  I  found  a  great  conference  of  Meth- 
odist preachers  had  thrown  the  whole  place  into  a 
fever  of  excitement.  You  can  form  little  idea  in 
the  Old  World  of  the  important  place  which  these 
gentlemen  occupy  in  these  Western  wilds.     Through 

il sands  of  square  miles  they  are  the  only  known 

and  familiar  representatives  of  the  church,  are  the 
only  men  who  can  call  people's  attention  away  for 
even  one  hour  from  politics,  cotton,  and  niggers. 
The  work  of  civilization  on  the  Southwestern  fron- 
tier is  said  to  be  carried  on  in  quite  as  great  a 
degree  by  the  saddle-bags  as  by  the  ax.  Saddle- 
bags are  the  receptacles  in  which  these  itinerant 
ecclesiastics  carry  their  whole  worldly  goods  in 
their  long  journeyings  from  one  log  church  to  an- 
other, and,  as  a  general  rule,  mark  the  owner's  pro- 
fession. He  probably  does  not  pass  through  any 
particular  neighborhood  more  than  once  in  the 
month  or  two  months,  so  that  his  audience,  who 
hear  him  only,  and  him  but  rarely,  are  not  over- 
critical,  and  place  much  more  value  on  quantity 
.than  on  quality.  Without  the  Methodist  preachers, 
there  is  no  question,  a  large  portion  of  the  South- 
west would  lapse  into  heathenism.  They  are,  how- 
ever, wise  in  their  generation,  and,  like  all  other 
ministers  in  the  South,  they  take  care  not  to  make 
godliness  too  bitter  a  pill.  The  "peculiar  institu- 
tion" they  handle  with  peculiar  delicacy.  At  the 
conference  which  I  found  sitting  at  Kosciuzko  in 
a  sm  11  wooden  meeting-house,  which  bristled  with 
black  coats  and  white  neck-cloths,  attention  was 
calle  in  very  earnest  terms  to  the  prevailing  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  on. the  part  of 
the  negroes.     The  way  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 


GROWING  CHILDREN 

The  Period  When  the   Nervous  Activity  is  at 
its  Greatest. 


A  medical  journal  says  : 

"Against  the  practice  of  giving  tea  and 
coffee  to  children,  we  cannot  speak  too 
strongly. 

Childhood  is  the  period  when  the  nervous 
activity  is  at  its  greatest.  The  brain  is  ever 
busy  receiving  new  impressions. 

Reflex  action,  co-ordination  of  muscles, 
and  the  special  senses  are  all  under  a  special 
course  of  training.  The  nervous  system  is 
pushed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  long  is 
the  list  of  victims  that  follow  its  over-stim- 
ulation. In  these  little  people,  nothing  but 
harm  can  come  from  the  use  of  such  articles 
as  tea  or  coffee. 

Bad,  then,  as  this  practice  is,  let  us  as 
physicians  be  agressive  in  its  prohibition. 
Do  not  be  satisfied  by  answering  'No,' 
when  asked  as  to  its  use,  but  let  us  teach  the 
families  with  whom  we  come  in  contact 
that  such  practice  is  evil.  We  speak  em- 
phatically, because  not  only  among  the  poor 
and  uneducated,  but  among  the  rich,  who 
should  know  better,  this  practice  is  marvel- 
ously  prevalent." 

A  man  who  tried  Postum  Food  Coffee 
said  that  if  might  be  solid  nourishment,  but 
he  didn't  like  its  taste.  He  had  not  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  making  delicious  Pos- 
tum. After  boiling  commences,  allow  it  to 
boil  full  15  minutes.  Not  simply  to  put  it 
on  the  stove  for  fifteen  minutes,  but  count 
the  fifteen  minutes  after  boiling  commences. 
That  brings  out  the  food  value  and  the  de- 
licious flavor.  It  certainly  does  make  the 
children  bright  and  healthy,  and  has  proven 
a  Godsend  to  many  an  adult  whose  daily 
ails  were  not  understood  until  Postum  was 
used  in  place  of  Coffee.  "There's  a  Reason. " 
Postum  properly  made  lias  a  coffee  tasti* 
similar  to  the  mild,  high  grade  Javas.  Read 
the  little  health  classic,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs. 


An  Impartial  Investigating  Committee 

A  prominent  cigar  manufacturer  doubted  the  quality  of  the  fillers  in  my 
cigars,  because,  he  said,  they  could  not  be  genuine  Havana  and  sold  at  my  price. 

Three  gentlemen  we!)  known  in  the  cigar  world  were  recently  requested  to 
examine  my  factory  and  books,  and  they  reported  over  their  signa- 
tures (which  are  attested  by  Notary  Public)  as  follows: 

"  We  have  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  cigar 
factory  and  the  tobaccos  used  by  IIerhkrt  D. 
Siiivkrs,  Inc.,  and  find  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
Shivers'  Cigars  nothing  but  absolutely  clean,  long 
Havana  filler  is  used." 

The  report  also  says:  "We  find  that  the  utmost  care  is 
exercised  in  every  particular  of  their  manufacture." 

It  would  be  improper  to  use  the  names  of  these  gentlemen  in 
an  advertisement,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  anyone  interested 
a  copy  of  their  report  in  a  personal  letter. 

Another  gentleman  who  carefully  inspected  my  factory  writes: 
"  It  has  a  right  to  stand  in  the  heart. of  the  great  Quaker  city,  for 
it  is  as  clean  as  a  Quaker  kitchen." 

A  word  to  the  smoker  of  ten-cent  cigars 

If  they  are  good  ten -cent  cigars  over  the  counter,  the  dealer  must  get 
#8.oo  per  hundred  for  them  by  the  box.  I  will  deliver  at  your  home  or  office, 
express  prepaid,  at  #5.00  per  hundred,  as  good  a  cigar  as  the  dealer  sells  for 
$8.00  per  hundred.  I  simply  save  you  all  of  his  expenses  and  profits.  More- 
over, I  will  give  you  a  finer  cigar  for  #5.00  per  hundred  than  he  gives  you  for 
$8.00  unless  he  specially  favors  you. 

Pure  Food  Law  for  Cigars 

Nothing  would  please  me  better  than  a  Pure  Food  Law  applied  to  the 
labeling  of  cigars,  compelling  manufacturers  to  state  on  their  packages  exactly 
of  what  tobaccos  their  cigars  are  made. 

The  cut  shows  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  my  Puritano.  It  is  made  of 
long,  clean,  clear  Havana  filler,  and  carefully  selected  Sumatra  wrapper. 

These  cigars  are  hand  made  by  the  best  class  of  cigar  makers.  The 
tobacco  is  cased  (moistened)  with  clean  cold  water.  All  clippings  and  sweep- 
ings are  barrelled— and  sold,  and  probably  used  by  other  cigar  manufacturers. 
I  allow  no  doctoring  of  my  tobaccos  ;  the  flavor  is  just  what  Nature  provides. 
There  is  no  chemical  irritation  in  my  goods. 

My  sales  indicate  that  the  demand  for  pure  cigars,  minus  the  dealers' 
charges,  is  rapidly  growing.  My  Panatela  trade  is  perhaps  the  largest  in 
America,  but  many  smokers  do  not  wish  Panatelas.  My  Puritano  is  of  equal 
quality  and  is  for  that  larger  class  of  smokers  who  prefer  a  "shaped"  cigar. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will,  upon  request,  send  one  hundred  Shivers'  Puritanos 
on  approval,  express  prepaid,  to  a  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest.  Me  may  smoke 
ten  cigars  and  return  the  remaining  ninety  at  my  expense,  and  no  charge  for  the 
ten  smoked,  if  he  is  not  pleased  with  them;  if  he  is  pleased  and  keeps  them,  he 
agrees  to  remit  the  price,  $5.00,  within  ten  days. 

In  ordering  please  use  business  letterhead,  inclose  business  card  or  give  references. 

Conspicuously  displayed  in  my  office  is  a  card  which  says:  "Visitors  are  invited  to  go 
through  the  factory,"  and  it  means  just  what  it  says.  We  are  only  too  glad  to  have  customers 
and  prospective  customers  see  the  cigars  made. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 


^# 


SHIVERS' 
PURITANO 

EXACT  SIZF. 
AM)    SHAPE 


913  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VICTOR   HAND-FORGED  AUTOMOBILE 

Water  cooled;  2  cycle  engine  4'..  x 
4  cylinder;  wheels  37  inches;  i',- 
inch  Goodyear  cushion  tires ;  runs 
from  1  to  25  miles  per  hour.  No 
country  too  rough  or  hilly  for  the 
Hand-Forged  Victor.  Trice 
#450,  including  leather  top,  fenders, 
lamps,  horn,  tools,  etc.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  full  particulars. 
'ICTOK    AUTOMORILF,   MFG.    CO.,   IDs  (  orroll  Si.,  Si.  l.uuis,  Jlo. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  AUTOMOBILE 


PRICES 
CUT 

IN 
TWO 


FLYER.   No.  16 

1  Just    »sued.     Write  fo.   it.) 

Bargains  in  Auto  Supplies 
Prices  Cut  i«\  Half 

NEUSTADT  AUTO  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
The  Growing  House 

3933  Olive  St..  ST.  ».0U1S.  MO. 


For  the  advertiser  of  products  appealing  to  the  upper  business 
weekly  news   magazine  in  proportion  lo  its  total  circulation   offers  so  much  that  is  meat,  so  little 
that  is  waste,  as    The   Literary  Digest. 


$400 


The  Only  True  Automobile 
At  a  Popular  Price 

A  safe,  economical,  reliable  Automobile;  will  travel  over  the 
worst  roads  or  up  the  hills.     Speed  up  to  30  miles  per 

hour.     2  cylinder,   10-ia   Horse  Power  engine 
mobile  value  in  America.   Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 

EVERYBODYS  MOTOR  CAR  MFG.  CO. 
409  N.  Broadway  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkkaky  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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&/>e  angle:  lamp 

The  Original  Inverted  Light  I 

Saves  Work— Saves  Cil  I        No  Smoke— No  Smell  i 

Brilliant,  Beatful,  Shadowless  Light  I 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP  is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas. 
May  be  turned  high  or  low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no 
danger.  Filled  while  lighted  and  without  moving.  He- 
quires  filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  floods  a  room 
with  its  beautiful,  soft,  shadowless  light,  that  has  no  equal. 
Write  for  our  Catalog  "  47  "  and  our  proposition  for  a 

30   DAYS'  TRIAL 

This  catalog  listing  32  varieties  from  $2.00  up  is  free  for 
the  asking,     just  send  a  postal  today  for  catalog  "  47  * 

Angle  Mfg.  Co.,         159-161  W.  24th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Publish  Post  Cards 

Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  and  save  all  Middlemen's 
Profits.  We  make  Post  Cards  exclusively  for  you  from  any 
size  Photo  or  Print  you  send  us,  deliver  them  in  10  days' 
time,  guarantee  not  to  use  your  subjects  for  anyone  else 
and  put  your  Name  on  each  one  as  the  Publisher.  Prices — 
500  cards,  $4  00 ;  1000  cards,  $6.00.  Send  for  Samples 
and  Prices  on  larger  quantities. 

RICH  PHOTO-PROCESS  CO.,  Dept.  1 
32  Union  Square  -  -  New  York 
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Hew  YorR  College  of  music 

128.  130  East  58th  St..  New  York 

Directors:-CARL  HEIN,   AUGUST  FRAEMCKE 

Thorough   instruction   in  all  branches  of 
music  by  50  eminent  instructors. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Dept.  E 


School  of  Music 

Northwestern  University 

A  University  Proiesional  School  for  the  eomprehensive 
study  of  practical  and  theoretical  music,  located  In  Chica- 
go's most  attractive  suburb.  Certain  courses  include  liter- 
ary studies  in  College  of.  Liberal  Arts  or  Academy.  Public 
8chool  Music  and  Preparatory  Departments.  Faculty  of 
25  members.    Catalogue  upon  request. 

P.  C.  Lutkin,  Dean,  Music  Hall,  Evanston,  HI. 

Summer  School  of  Tutoring 

For  New  York  and  vicinity.  Located  on  263rd  Street, 
between  Van  Cortland  Park  and  the  Hudson.  Country 
lifi-.  Boarding  Rnd  day  pupils.  Visiting  tutors  supplied. 
Riverdale  School,  Eiverdale,  N.Y.  (Tel.  248  Kingsbridge. ) 

The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  .\ew  Vork 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  nl  families. 

Advises  parents  about  schools.     WML  O.   Plt.lTT,  Marr. 


A  V  .\<-F.\t*Y  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  influence 
Xf  it  merely  hears  of  vacancies  and  tells  you  nbout  tliem 
THAT  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked  to  recommend  a 
t  nnd  recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Our- 
BECOHMEND8.        0.  v7.  BABDEEN,  Syracuse.  N.   V. 


HAVE  YOU  GOT   ONE? 

him.  I  i[,  Top  Irnplleator,  tl    t  ideal 

I 
- :.  00  nc '    1 

—■ 

ed  just  write  ,i«  tosend  it  on  10  Dai-'  I  i  ijil 

nilhont  Deposit*    I 

The  Palls  I'.  Ilam  Duplicator  Co. 
lli.ni.  lildg.,  Ill  J., ho  -t.  Han  Vork 


remedy  this  was  amusingly  characteristic  of  the 
place  and  the  men.  To  put  Bibles  into  their  hands 
would  have  suggested  itself  to  people  in  every  other 
quarter  of  the  Protestant  world  as  the  best  and  only 
course  to  pursue.  But  this  would  have,  of  course, 
involved  teaching  them  to  read.  So  the  negroes 
are  to  obtain  familiarity  with  the  Book  of  Life  by 
"oral  instruction"  only. 


Russia's  Man  of  the  Hour. — The  high  priests 
of  the  Byzantine  Church  of  Russia  were  horrified 
when  they  heard  that  a  paper  called  "God's  Truth" 
was  being  hawked  about  the  holy  places  at  five 
kopeks  a  copy.  They  supprest  the  paper  and 
thought  to  suppress  its  publisher,  the  parish  priest 
Petroff.  But  as  every  liberal  paper  ran  a  daily 
column  of  Petroff's  homilies,  "God's  Truth,"  tho 
supprest  still  reached,  it  is  estimated,  a  congregation 
of  twenty  million  people.  The  Holy  Synod  then 
charged  him  with  preaching  socialism  and  sent  him 
to  Cherementski  Monastery,  condemned  to  sing 
penitential  psalms  for  three  months.  Petroff,  or 
Gregory  Spirodonovitch,  as  he  is  called  by  many, 
has  since  his  liberation  and  arrival  in  St.  Peters- 
burg been  feted  by  all  the  progressive  parties. 
A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  says: 

Since  his  reappearance  in  the  political  world 
I  have  talked  with  Petroff  twice.  I  found  him  very 
fluent  on  the  subjects  upon  which  he  chose  to  con- 
verse. Leading  questions  upon  points  he  wished 
to  avoid  he  parried  with  an  address  rarely  found  in 
a  parish  priest  in  Russia  or  anywhere  else.  He  is  a 
tall,  heavily  built  man,  carrying  his  forty  years 
well;  he  has  violet  eyes  of  engaging  frankness,  and 
his  hair,  which  he  wears  long  to  his  shoulders,  like 
all  Russian  priests,  is  beginning  to  turn  gray,  a 
result,  he  says,  of  his  recent  ecclesiastical  imprison- 
ment. iHisJvoice  is  deep,  full,  and  musical,  a  really 
extraordinary  voice,  and  he  speaks  Russian  as  few 
men  speak  it,  giving  all  the  vowel  and  semivowel 
values.  He  has.  I  believe,  a  working  knowledge  of 
French  and  German,  and,  together  with  his  little 
eleven-year-old  son,  he  is  studying  English  with  the 
purpose  of  some  day  visiting  America,  the  "land  of 
the  most  happiness,"  as  he  calls  it,  but  he  prefers 
to  speak  Russian,  as  well  he  may,  in  view  of  the 
marvel' .us  i  ummand  he  has  over  that  language.   .    .   . 

' '  I  am  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  was  called  to  be 
a  village  priest.  I  have  seen  and  shared  what  the 
people  suffer,  and  I  know  how  patiently  they  bear 
the  ills  that  arc  put  upon  them 

"When  I  found  that  I  could  no  longer  preach 
God's  truth  at  God's  altar,  I  put  it  in  the  news- 
papers. There  are  but  few  now,  but  at  that  time 
there  were  no  papers  for  the  people.  Andreieff  and 
the  other  decadent  writers  wrote  a  language  thai 
was  different  from  that  which  is  spoken  and  under- 
stood by  the  Russian  people.  He  and  those  of  his 
way  of  thinking  said  the  Russian  people  are  foolish 
children.  Why  should  we  communicate  with 
them?  I,  because  I  knew  them,  said  the  Russian 
ile  are  very  wise.  I  will  tell  them  great  truths 
in  plain  language.  I  will  give  them  God's  truth  as 
it  was  spoken  on  the  Mount,  and  not  as  it  comes 
from  the  Holy  Synod,  and  they  will  think,  and  think, 
and  when  the  time  comes,  act.  But  in  five  months 
they  Stopt  my  paper  and  turned  me  out  of  Moscow. 
To-day  this  is  all  changed.  They  can  no  longer 
our  newspapers  permanently.  You  can  tear 
a  few  leaves  off  a  tree,  but  you  can  not  stop  the 
n,',  and  I  tell  you  that  our  long,  long 
winter  is  past,  and  spring  has  come  to  Russia.   .   .   . 

le  which  in  one  short  g<  nera  ion  has 
produced  a  Tolstoy,  a  Tschaikowsky,  Gorky,  a 
peasant's  son,  MendeleiefT,  the  great  chemi  I,  and 
Mechnikow,  whom  Prance  has  honored  with  the 
succession  of  Pasteur,  has  no  reason  to  despair  of 
its  sons.     We  can  and  will  produce  li  and 

leaders   of   men   as   soon    as   the   old   policy  of 
ion  is  entirely  done  awav  with." 

too?" 
uredly.     I   am   the  son   of   a   pea    i  i1 
and  I  have  gr  ,     with  peasants,  and  yet  1  am 

daily  amazed  at  the  shrewdness  and  political  sagai  i 
which    our    people    are    exhibiting.      I    tell    you    thi 
Russian    peasant    will    amaze    the    world   when    his 
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Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School  for  Girls 


r  THE  CASTLE 
'a  arry  town  -on  -Hud- 
son, V.  V.  An  ideal 
school.  Advantages  of 
N.  Y.  City.  All  depart- 
ments. Special  courses 
in  Art,  Musi",  Litera- 
ture, Languages,  etc. 
For  illustrated  circular 
address 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason.LL.M. 
Lock  Box  712 


MISS  KNOX'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Briarcliff  Manor.  N.  Y. 

The  next  school  year  will  open  on  Thursday,  the  3d  of 
October.     Terms  $1000.00  per  year.     Address 
Miss  MARY  ALICE  KNOX,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTIAN    COLLEGE 

For  Women,  Columbia,  Mo. 

57th  year.  Four  new  buildings.  College  Preparatory 
admits  to  any  College  or  University.  Four  years  College 
course  leads  to  A.B.  degree.  Unrivalled  advantages  in 
Music,  Art,  Oratory,  Domestic  Science  and  Physical 
Training.  An  elegant  College  home.  Limit,  150.  For 
catalogue  address 

MRS.  W.  T.  MOORE.  President 


MR.  SARGENT'S 
Travel    School   for    Boys 

European  and  World  Tours  in  alternate  years.  4th 
year  Rottnd  the  World  sailing  October  1st.  8  months. 
Studies  correlated  with  countries  visited.  Efficient 
preparation  for  college,  :S  instructors.  Prospectus. 
PORTER  E.  SARGENT,  Box  24,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

New  Jersey,  Bordentown-on-the-Delaware 

Bordentown  Military  Institute  mSL^n*  ma£ 

ly,  successful  men— physically,  mentally,  morally.  College 
and  business  preparation.  Boys'  summer  camp  in  Canada. 
Illustrated  book  and  school  paper.  Rev.  T.  H.  Landon. 
A. M..D.D., Principal.  Major  T.  D.  Landon,  Commandant. 

WESLEY  AN  ACADEMY 

Willi rahnm,  JIjiss.  Special  training  for  college  and 
business.  Art.  Music,  Gymnasium.  Athletic  field.  Large 
farm.     Outdoor  life  emphasized. 

C.  >i    mi  iiti  \,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


ASHBURNHAM 

Massachusetts 


CISHWG  ACADEMY 

An  endowed  school,  located  among  the  hills.  Graduates 
in  thirty  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Students  from 
seventeen  states  and  foreign  countries.  Oo-educationnl. 
$260  a  year.    For  catalogue,  address  H.  S.  VOWEI.L,  P.  i,,,-,, ., ; 


FOR 
BOYS 


HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.  Ranks  with 
the  highest  grade  schools  of  New  England,  yet  by  reason 
of  endowment  the  tuition  is  onl>  $400. 

IlEV.  I.OKIN  WEHKTKR,  H.A.,  Rector,  Plymouth,  N.  II. 


Meridian  Woman's  College  Sff^E 


mth.    Mild,  healthful,  oVImhtfiil  Hii 


-I" 


11I  winters  soulli.     CtltM- 


logue  Ire 


.1.  W.  iiee ,  A.M.,  Pres., Meridian, Miss. 


New  York 
University 
Law  School 


73d  Year  opens  Sept.  2l>lh, 
liKIT.  Morning  Classes, 
sessions  9.30  to  12.  After- 
noon Classes,  3.30  to  li. 
Evening  Classes,  8  to  III. 
Degrees  LL.B.,  I.L.M.,  J.u. 
Address  L.  J.  Tompkins,  See.,  Washington  Sep,  N.  Y. 


EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  PAR  EXCELLENCE 

Our  subscribers  buy  The  Literary  Digest  be- 
cause of  its  educational  value,  and  we  are  cer- 
tain that  no  other  class  of  magazine  readers  will 
more  readily  recognize  the  educational  value  of 
private  schools.  Furthermore,  The  Literary 
Digest  is  thoroughly  read  by  its  readers.  They 
do  not  casually  glance  over  our  columns,  but 
carefully  read  and  digest  them. 


"HOW  TO  REMEMBER" 

Sent  Free  to  renders  of  thio  publication 


you   are    no    greater    intellectually 
than  your  merrier*.     Easy,  inexpen 
give.    Increases  income;  gives  ready 
memory    for   fares,   names,    business 
details   studies   conversation;  develops  •will,  public 
speaking     personality.      Send    for    Free    liooklet. 

IIICKHON   MEMORY  SCHOOL.   751   The  Auditorium,  (hinuio 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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living  chance  is  given  him.  So  far  as  I  have  seen 
them,  the  arguments  which  are  advanced  to  show 
our  unfitness  for  liberal  institutions  or  for  self- 
government  are  absurd.  They  are  the  same  cunning 
lies  that  have  been  used  from  time  immemorial 
by  those  who  have  sought  their  own  advantage 
in  keeping  the  people  in  leading-strings  when  not 
in  chains. 

"  'You  must  not  go  near  the  water,'  they  say 
"until  you  have  learned  to  swi*n.'  " 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Everybody  Pay  Up. — A  negro  preacher,  whose 
■supply  of  hominy  and  bacon  was  running  low,  de- 
cided to  take  radical  steps  to  impress  upon  his  flock 
the  necessity  for  contributing  liberally  to  the  church 
•exchequer.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  the  sermon 
he  made  an  impressive  pause,  and  then  proceeded  as 
follows: 

"I  hab  found  it  necessary,  on  account  ob  de  as- 
tringency  ob  de  hard  times  an'  de  gineral  deficiency 
•ob  de  circulatin'  mejum  in  connection  wid  dis  chu'eh, 
t'  interduce  ma  new  ottermatic  c'lection  box.  It 
is  so  arranged  dat  a  half  dollah  or  quahtah  falls  on  a 
red  plush  cushion  without  noise;  a  nickel  will  ring 
■a  small  bell  distinctually  heard  by  de  congregation, 
an'  a  suspendah-button,  ma  fellow  mawtels,  will 
fiah  off  a  pistol;  so  you  will  gov'n  yo'selves  accord- 
ingly. Let  de  c'lection  now  p'oceed,  w'ile  I  takes 
•off  ma  hat  an'  gibs  out  a  hymn." — Independent. 


I>octor  and  Hearse. — A  Washintgon  physician 
was  recently  walking  on  Connecticut  Avenue  with 
his  five-year-old  son,  when  they  were  obliged  to 
stop  at  a  side  street  to  await  the  passing  of  a  funeral 
procession. 

The  youngster  had  never  seen  anything  of  the 
kind.  His  eyes  widened.  Pointing  to  the  hearse, 
he  asked,  "Dad,  what's  that?" 

"That,  my  son,"  said  the  physician,  with  a  grim 
smile,  "is  a  mistaken  diagnosis." — Sunday  Magazine. 


A  Misused  Figure  of  Speech. — From  a  Novel — 
"He  called  his  son  an  immoderate  spendthrift,  and 
did  not  fail,  as  he  had  done  before,  to  cast  his  re- 
cently purchased  automobile,  a  hundred-horse- 
power touring-machine,  in  his  teeth." — Meggendor- 
jer  Blaetter. 


Obvious. — Said  the  oculist  to  the  old  man  who 
came  to  have  him  find  what  the  trouble  was  with  his 
•eyes  "I  see  nothing."  "I  don't  either,"  answered 
the  man.  "That  is  why  I  came  to  you." — Sil- 
houette. 


An  Inherited  Tendency. — A  Cleveland  society 
woman  gave  a  party  to  nine  friends  of  her  young  son, 
aged  six.  To  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion 
she  had  the  ices  frozen  in  the  form  of  a  hen  and  ten 
chickens.  Each  child  was  allowed  to  select  his 
chicken  as  it  was  served.  Finally  she  came  to  the 
son  of  a  prominent  politician. 

"Which  chicky  will  you  have,  Bertie?"  she  asked. 

"If  you  please,  Mrs.  H.,  I  think  I'll  take  the 
mama  hen,"  was  the  polite  reply. — Lippincott's 
Magazine. 


The  June  Bride. — Come,  thou  bridegroom,  take 
not  thyself  so  seriously!  Thinkest  thou  that  this 
fashionable  audience  hath  assembled  to  admire  thy 
person?  Nay,  it  is  not  thy  gown,  neither  is  it  thy 
•elocutionary  gift  that  hath  attracted  them.  But 
repeat  the  words  which  the  dominie  will  put  into 
thy  mouth  with  the  intelligence  of  a  green  parrot, 
and  it  is  all  that  any  one  will  ask  of  thee.  As  an 
object  of  interest  thou  art  immeasurably  distanced 
by  the  least  of  the  flower  girls,  and,  compared  with 
the  maid  on  thy  left  hand,  verily,  thou  art  not 
n  iticeable.  This  is  the  bride's  affair.  She  was  born 
for  it.  She  hath  dreamed  of  it.  She  is  entitled  to 
it.  Seek  not  to  deprive  her  of  these  few  brief  mo- 
ments of  blissful  supremacy,  for,  remember  it  is  her 
affair,  and  if  thy  life  is  spared  it  may  be  the  last  one 
she  will  ever  enjoy! — Life. 

GREAT  BEAR    SPRING    WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


Every  Building  built  by 
the  Kahn  System  is  fire- 
proof, enduring,  and  accu- 
mulates strength  with  age. 


The  Kahn  System  is  a  method  of  building  based  on  organized  engi- 
neering skill,  experience  and  facilities  for  meeting  every  require- 
ment of  reinforced  concrete  construction  in  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  way. 

By  the  Kahn  System  construction  work  of  any  magnitude  is  handled  complete 
from  start  to  finish  within  the  shortest  possible  time  limit.  It  brings  brains, 
engineering  skill  and  experience,  inventive  genius,  capital  and  manufacturing 
facilities  to  bear  in  the  solution  of  your  construction  problems. 

It  relieves  owners  of  all  care  and  trouble  and  co=operates  fully  with 
architects  and  contractors  in  the  execution  of  work. 

We  insure  quality  and  prompt  de- 
livery by  manufacturing  our  own  rein- 
forcing material,  including  the  patented 
Kahn  Trussed  Bar,  Kahn  Rib  Metal, 
Cup-Bar,  and  Kahn  Metal  Lath. 

If  request  is  made  on  your  letter  head,  a  copy  of 
"The  Typical  Factory"  will  be  sent  free.  Write  for 
copy  of  "Mills  and  Factories  "  and  Bulletin  No.  5, 
"What  Reinforced  Concrete  Is." 


Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company 

88  Congress  Street 

London  DETROIT  Toronto 


Why  is  the  Comptometer  the 
best  of  all  adding  machines? 

Because 

jit  is  the 
/only  ma- 
chine on 
which  a 
simple  key 
touch  does 
the  work. 

Others  have  a  handle  that  must  be  pulled 
for  each  item  added.  It  takes  time  and 
labor  to  pull  that  handle. 

Because  it  can  be  advantageously 
applied  to  all  your  figuring,  not  to  adding 
only.  It  extends  bills  and  figures  per- 
centages as  easily  as  it  adds  your  ledger. 
No  other  machine  is  practical  for  all  work. 
We  have  thousands  of  pleased  cus- 
tomers who  doubted  this  at  one  time. 
They  tried  it  and  now  see  the  results  in 
reduced  expenses.  Suppose  you  try  it? 
A  few  minutes  daily  practice  for  several 
weeks  is  sufficient  to  master  its  operation. 
Write  for  pamphlet  and  special  trial  offer. 
Sent,  express  prepaid,  on  trial  to  responsi- 
ble persons  in  theUnited  Statesor  Canada. 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO.,  863  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


"I  urge  upon  all  Catholics 


the  r..«  .■!'(:,» 

Manual  of 
Prayers, 

the   prayer- 
book    author, 
ized     by    the 
last      Plenary 
Council    ot 
Baltimore. " 


( Signed 


No  money  in  advance  required  for  the 

Manual  of  Prayers 


I  hereby  give  my  fullest  aodmsenWfit    to 

the   'Hananl  <  i  Prayers,'  "    J  mm  M.  K*a- 
lxt.  Archbishop  of  Sew  York, 

The     only    complete   compilation    of  ih* 
Prayers  and   Oereinouiea   of  the  Chun  h   m 
America.     Contains  not  only  lorn 
fng  and  evening  prayers  and  appointed  pa 
ami  hymns,   but    the  Devotions,   lustra 
.  ■-.  Benedictions,  Sacramer  I 
all  the  various  rttes  and  services  ol  the  <^ 

Cstholic  Chin  *  h  4c° 


CyOn  request  we   send  you  the 
book,  prepaid.        Alter    I  v.- 


+* 


ex.-unin  ition,  you  send  ns  the  « 
pn.  f  $'J:  or  return  boe  k  at  our  ^JS." 
ixpense.        Your    nun*1      in  *>^ 

tol.i  ,.n  COT* 
To  those    who    remit 

<92  pages  wilh  ord,.r    u„  .^j         ^ 
free    a  lar«e   color   | ■   •■-        nl  vC^       ..-*** 

Cardin;,!    Gibbons.     Address         >*    ,vv*"'" 


1,1,.-.    in      ^€?      .s-.v  »* 


Vrpt.   B. 

joiix  mnniT  to. 

Italtiinori-.  Md. 
Btjadajnnrten 

I  h.-uloeieal         e« 

nooks  &        jy 

I'hureh  v"»V     c 

Good!  .«•      ^v 

A*    A" 


>- 


* 
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FISH 

more  than  any  other  dish 
needs  careful  seasoning.  It 
is  rendered  more  appetizing 
by  the  use  of 

Lea  &  Pc^rins, 
Sauce 

THE   ORIGINAL   WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a  delightful  seasoning 
for  Scalloped  Oysters, 
Broiled  Lobster,  Cod  Fish 
Balls  and  Steaks,  Deviled 
Clams,  Fish  Salads,  etc. 

BEWARE   OF  IMITATIONS 

John   Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,   New  York. 


CHOCOLATES 
and  CONFECTIONS 

Sixty-four    years'  reputation 
behind  every  piece  in  every  box. 

1  For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON 
1316  Chestnut  St..  Phila. 

Established  1843 


The  'BEST'  Light 

Portable  100-Candle  Power  light. 
Every  lamp  warranted. The  most| 
brilliant, economical  lightmade 
No  prease,  dirt,  odor  or   Eii.oke. 

•  AGENTS  Wanted  Ml  K  \\\  IIH:  v.. 

TKE   EFST  LICHT    COMPANY. 
go  E  ■  6,h  St,,  Canton,  O. 


FACSIMILE 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 

THE  NIAGARA  CLIP  holds  se- 
1  curdy  from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  ?•«'  in.  in  thickness, 
and  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again.  Better  than  pins  lor  filing 
letters,  records,  cards,  etc.  Avoid 
unsightly  pinholes  in  attaching 
second  letters,  business  cards, 
checks,  drafts,  invoices,  etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100  es- 
pecially for  desk  convenience.  Sample  box  15c.,  postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


ENNEN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


PHOILET 
POWDER 


I  PRICKLY  HEAT,  £ 
'CHAFING,  and      "— '' 
SUNBURN,  »*jif2£r 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.    De- 

llpbtful   afier   Shaving.      Sold   everywhere,  or 

ulcd  on. receipt  ol  25c.    Get  Mennen's  (the  original;.     Simple  Free. 

GERHARD- MENNEN  COMPANY. Nvwtrk.  N.J. 


Domestic  Discipline. — "So  you've  discharged 
your  French  maid,  Mrs.  Comeup.  I  thought  she 
was  such  a  good  one." 

"So  she  was,  but  she  didn't  know  her  place." 

"That's  odd.  She's  been  with  some  of  our  best 
families.      How  did  she  offend?" 

"When  I  told  her,  'Marie.  I  am  going  out  in  the 
carriage  to  make  some  calls,'  she  had  the  nerve  to 
We,  madame,'  and  when  I  repeated,  'I'm going,' 
she  insisted.  'We,  madame,'  so  I  told  her  to  go,  if 
she  expected  to  be  made  one  of  the  family  like 
that." — Baltimore  American. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

June  28. — The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  major- 
ity of  120,  vote  confidence  in  the  Government's 
policy  regarding  the  suppression  of  the  agita- 
tion in  the  South. 

The  Constitutional  Democrats  of  Russia  issue  a 
circular  appealing  to  the  party  to  begin  prepa- 
rations for  the  corning  Douma  elections. 

June  29. — Renewed  irritation  is  felt  in  Japan  over 
the    reports    of    recent    discrimination    in    San 
Francisco:  a    meeting    of    seven    chambers    of 
commerce  draws  up  addresses  to  similar  Ameri 
can  bodies  and  to  the  President. 

June  30. — The  French  Government  orders  an  elec- 
tion in  Beziers  to  fill  the  places  of  the  municipal 
officers  who  resigned  after  the  wine-growers' 
demonstration,  but  both  candidates  and  voters 
boycotted  the  election  booths. 

July  1. — Proceedings  are  opened  against  shipping- 
agents  at  Roubaix  and  Tournai  for  violating 
the  French  emigration  laws  by  sending  silk- 
weavers  to  the  United  States. 
Queen  Wilhehnina  receives  the  chiefs  of  delega- 
tions to  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague. 

July  2. — A  reactionary  plot  to  kill  Count  Witte 
is  frustrated  by  Russian  Revolutionists,  who 
killed  the  chosen  assassin. 
The  court  at  MontpeUier  denies  the  petition  for 
the  temporary  release  of  Messrs.  Albert  and  Fer- 
roel;  great  precautions  are  taken  to  suppress 
any  rising  due  to  the  decision. 

Mr.  Pichon,  Trench  Foreign  Minister,  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  says  that  a  commercial  ar- 
rangement between  the  United  States  and 
France  will  undoubtedly  be  concluded. 

July  3. — Caid  General  Sir  Harry  MacLean,  com- 
mander of  the  body-guard  of  the  Sultan  of  Mo- 
rocco, is  captured  by  the  bandit  chief  Raisuli, 
who  holds  the  general  for  ransom. 

July  4. — Mr.  Nelidoff,  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  receives 
a  petition  signed  by  more  than  two  million 
Americans  in  favor  of  general  arbitration  treaty. 

Domestic. 

June  28. — Secretary  Taft  denies  that  there  is  dis- 
satisfaction at  Washington  with  the  Canal  Com- 
mission. 
Judge  Landis  at  Chicago  refuses  to  withdraw  the 
subpenas  against  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

June  29. — The  Government's  fiscal  year  is  prac- 
tically closed  with  a  surplus  of  approximately 
$87,000,000. 

June  30. — The  capture  of  twenty-nine  Japanese 
seabpoachers  on  St.  Paul's  Island  by  the  rev- 
enue cutter  Perry  is  reported  in  San  Francisco. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  is  served  with  a  Federal 
court  subpena  at  the  home  of  his  son-in-law,  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


How  to  Breathe 

For  Health.  Strength 
and  Endurance 

Send  for  my  64-page  illustrated 
book.  Lung  and  Muscle  Culture,  the 
most  instructive  treatise  ever  pub- 
lished on  the  vital  subject  of  Deep 
Breathing— Correct  and  Incor- 
rect Breathing  clearlv  described 
with  diagrams  and  illustrations. 
The  information  given  in  this 
book  has  led  thousands  into  the 
correct     path    to    health    and 
strength.    Over  200,000  already 
sold.      Sent  on  receipt  of  10c. 
(stamps  or  coin)      Address 

PAUL  von  BOECKMANN 

Respiratory  Specialist 

811   Bristol  Building,  .".no  5th  Are. 

New  Tork 


THE 


DEAFNESS 

The  Morley  'Phone" 

A   miniature  Tele- 
phone  for  the  Ear. 
invisible,  easily  adjusted 
t    and    entirely  comfortable. 
Makes  low   sounds    and 
whispers  plainly  heard. 
Over   fifty  thousand   sold,  giving  in- 
stant relief  from  deafness  and  head  noises. 
There  are  but  few  cases  of  deafness, 
that  cannot  be  benefited. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials 
MORLEY    COMPANY,     Dept.     85 


31  SovitK  16tr\  Street, 


PI\ila.dolphia 


Important    to    School    Advertisers 

50%  INCREASE  IN  SCHOOL   ADVERTISING 

Our  school  advertising  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1907  has  increased  50  over  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1906,  owing  to  our  special 
private  school  rate,  special  school  service  and  a 
responsive  medium  of  the  highest  class  for 
school  advertising. 

ANNUAL  EDUCATIONAL  NUMBER 

Our  Annual  Educational  Number  will  be 
Issued  on  July  27TH.  All  copy  and  cuts  must 
be  in  our  hands  before  July  19th,  earlier  if 
proofs  are  required. 

The    Literary    Digest 

The  Literary  Digest  is  read  by  intelligent,  pro- 
gressive, healthy  minded  people,  representative  of 
the  best  American  hones.  Advertisers  seeking 
patronage  from  this  choice  clientele  cannot  afford 
to  refrain  from  using  its  advertising  columns. 


"Riding  Comfort"  "*'  ii;;;„ea,,d 

~ ~ ^^~^— ^^^~ ~     a  (rciiuine 

Whitman 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.    Illustrated  catalogue 
free,    containnig  everything   from 
"Saddle  toSpur." 
The  Mehlbacb  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St.,  N.Y.Clty 
Successors  to  Thk  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


He  hd,d  smaJI  skill  o* horse  flesh 
who  bought- a, goose  ho  ride  onVBbntt-dite 

ordinary  so&ps 

fo7h°ur "  "  ' 


TfH£ 


is  S/\F>G>  LI  Q«- 

=Try  Ow  ca,ke  ofih&nd  be  convinced. 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  4  Wagnalle  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


t3^~J7ie  Lexicographer  does    n6t   answer  anony- 
mous communications. 


"E.  S.,  '  Washington,  D.  0. — "It  grammar  is  sim- 
ply a  record  of  good  usage,  how  many  of  the  follow- 
ing phrases  should  be  incorporated  as  good  classical 
English,  since  about  all  our  best  writers  and  speakers 
use  them?  (i)  I  wonder  if — for  'whether';  (2) 
blame  it  on:  (3)  from  whence  ;  (4)  the  court  handed 
down  an  opinion  ;  (5)  less  for  '  fewer .   " 

Grammar  is  not  "simply  a  record  of  good  usage" 
and  never  has  been.  Grammar  is  the  science  thai 
treats  of  the  principles  that  govern  th»  correct  use  of 
language  in  ei'.her  oral  or  written  form.  National 
usage  often  embodies  itself  in  idiomatic  forms  that 
violate  the  common  principles  of  lexicology  or 
grammar.  When  thoughts  are  exprest  freely  and 
naturally,  they  usually  take  form  in  idioms.  The 
employment  of  idioms  is,  therefore,  strongly  recom- 
mended by  literary  critics,  and  no  matter  how  much 
they  may  depart  from  the  ordinary  forms,  the  fixt 
idioms  of  a  language  are  not  proper  subjects  for  the 
grammaticasters.  On  this  subject  Prof.  Samuel 
Ramsey  says:  "Dreary  and  weary  must  be  the  style 
tha't  can  all  be  parsed.  Idioms  are  short,  forcible, 
and  great  favorites  with  people  who  would  rather 
work  or  think  than  talk;  and  they  abound  in  the  best 
writers.  Yet  idioms  are  expressions  that  taken 
literally  are  either  absurd  or  untrue.  'There  is  no 
water  here';  'all  the  lamps  went  out.'  The  Dutch 
say,  'Dansmaar  op,'  where  the  English  say,  'Get 
out,'  which  means,  Depart;  but,  all  three  phra?es 
taken  literally  are  nonsensical — 'Dance  more  up,' 
'Procure  out,'  'From  part.'  '  Idioms  are  often 
colloquialisms  or  have  been  derived  from  them,  and 
several    of    the    phrases    submitted  are  idiomatic. 

( 1)  The  use  of  if  for  whether  is  properly  condemned, 
except  in  colloquial  or  poetic  language,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  when  there  is  a  common  word 
meaning  precisely  a  certain  thing,  a  word  meaning 
precisely  another  thing  should  not  be  used  for  it  with- 
out some  special  ground.  "  Go  and  see  if  (instead 
of  whether)  the  package  has  come"  is  common 
colloquial  use.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  this  case 
the  indolence  that  is  so  often  the  warrant  for  using 
a  shorter  word  justifies  its  use,  while  such  use  is 
certainly  not  justifiable  if  it  results  from  ignorance 
or  sheer  carelessness.  The  exigencies  of  rhythmic 
construction  may  call  for  the  employment  of  if  for 
whether  in  poetry,  and  it  has  the  support  of  Milton, 
Shakespeare,  Dryden,  Prior.  Cowper,  Tennyson, 
Lowell,  and  other  masters  of  English.  (2) 
"Blame  it  on"  is  indefensible  slang  which  we  have 
not  found  in  "about  all  our  best  writers."  We 
may  blame  a  person  for  a  fault  or  lay  the  blame  upon 
him.  (3)  From  whence  is  a  common  idiom  which 
occurs  four  times  in  the  Old  Testament  and  at  least 
once  in  the  New.  Some  critics  condemn  it  as  a 
pleonasm.  (4)  Handed  down.  The  phrase  "to 
hand  down"  is  an  English  idiom  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  old.  (5)  Less  for  "fewer"  dates  from 
the  days  of  Caxton  and  was  used  by  Lylj — "There 
are  few  universities  that  have  lesse  faultes  than 
Oxford,  many  that  have  more," — but  the  use  is 
now  regarded  as  incorrect. 
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Wood  is  Worth  Preserving 

Lumber  is  growing  more  expensive  everyday;  hardwood  is  all 
priceless,  and  tin-  once  cheaply  held  pine  cannot  now  lx,-  had  lor  less  than 
$37.50  per  thousand  feet. 

A  little  expenditure  for  painting  regularly  saves  repair,  replacement 
and  rebuilding. 

Wood  will  last  indefinitely  if  always  kept  well  protected,  and  the  cost 
of  such  protection  is  not  great  if  good  paint  is  used. 

There  is  sometimes  a  temptation  to  make  an  apparent  saving  of  a 
few  dollars  by  buying  cheap  White  Lead  and  oil.  or  by  hiring  ch< 
labor  to  put  on  a  ready-prepared  paint  instead  of  pure  and  fresh  White 
Lead  and  oil.  Such  "sa>  ing"  is  never  real ;  the  cost  by  the  year  is  invari- 
ably greater,  for  these  makeshifts  last  only  a  fraction  of  the  period  which 
good  White  Lead  and  oil  would,  and  another  painting  bill  comes  around 
too  soon.  And  the  bill  is  bigger  the  second  time  than  it  should  be, 
because  of  these  cheap  paints — for  they  scale  off  in  spots  and  necessitate 
the  application  of  the  dangerous  blast  flame  to  get  the  old  paint  off — all 
of  which  takes  time — and,  at  mechanics'  wages,  time  costs  money. 

Examine  your  buildings.  If  the  paint  film  has  worn  down  thin  or 
has  scaled  off  in  spots,  it  will  be  money  in  the  bank  to  you  to  have  them 
painted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark  identifies  absolutely  Pure  White  Lead 
made  by  the  Old  Dutch  Process.  It  does  not  stand  for  a  mw  brand, 
but  is  simply  a  new  guarantee  of  our  old.  time-tested  brands.  All  iir-t- 
class  dealers  have  our  White  Lead.      Look  for  the  boy. 

Guide  to  the  Use  of  Paint 

We  have  published  a  book  in  which  the  essential  facts  about 

paint  —  usually  found  only  in  large,  expensive,  technical 

books — are  condensed  and  simplified  for  house-owners'  use. 

Handsomely  bound  and  illustrated.      Free  if  you 

mention  this  magazine.       Address  Dept.  R. 

NATIONAL     LEAD     COMPANY 


in  "whichez'er  0/  the  folic-.,  ing  cities  is  nearest  you  : 

New  York,    Boston,    Buffalo,    Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 

Philadelphia  (JohnT.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.;; 
Pittsburg  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 


Money-saving  and  health-pro- 
tecting plumbing  is  also  a  vital 
subject  to  property  owners.  Send 
for  booklet,  "  Good    Plumbing." 


Turn  Down 

Your  Electric  Lights 

The  wonderful  new  Dini-A-Lite 
Turn-down  Socket  makes  your 
incandescent  electric  lamps  as 
easily  controlled  as  gas  or  kero- 
sene lamp.  Changed  by  a  touch 
from  full  illumination  to  med- 
ium, "way -down"  night  lamp,  or 
extinguished.  A  portable  at- 
tachment that  is  not  part  of  the 
lamp.  Kits  all  bulbs  and  fix- 
tures. Never  barns  out.  Last* 
forever.    The 

Dim-A-Lite 

Turn-down  Socket 

provides  an  "all-night"  night  lamp  in 
bed-rooms,  corridors,  bath-rooms,  etc., 
at   rrlS'ng   cost,    saves  an  average  of 
half  the  current,  and  doubles  the   life 
of  the  lamp.    Can  be  attached  by  any- 
one in  a  moment.    Suitable  for  iti  can- 
dle-power aint  under. 
Japanned  finished, TO  ots.:  finish  ltrass 
Or  Oxidized  Copper.  $l.O0.  If  not  at  deal- 
ers we   will  send  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.    Send  for  circular.     w;i  \  1- v.  t MED. 

HOUSEHOLD  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  CO., 
1621  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg..  Phila..  Pa. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Roller?  Tin  Rollers 


RINTING 


WITH      CHARACTER 
FOR   PROFESSIONAL  MEN 


-ine  stationery  exclusively.     Write  now  for  sample 
H     H     STALKER      GRAND    RAPIDS.    MICH 


:'VC 


T*  HE  Certificate*  of  Dei 
1  by  this  bank  offer  an  abaci  u 
safe  form  of  investment.  p.i>:: 
per  annum. 

Write  for  booklet  "D." 


mm 


LCAPITAL  $100,000"" 

*Jfc—t  ■■<■  '  ■■-■■>..■-■■  -,1ai  .  ,»  .  .       . 
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NEW-THOUGHT  BOOKS 


Books  designed  to  free  the  mind  and  give  it  a  deter- 
mining and  controlling  force  in  self-uplifting  efforts 


The  Latest  Thought  on  Mental  Control  of  Health 

The  Will  to  Be  Well 

By  CHARLES  BRODIE  PATTERSON 

"Christian  Science  denies awav  sin,  sickness, and 
death.  The  'New  Thought'  claims  that  all  three 
have  an  existence,  but  an  existence  that  is  over- 
come, not  through  any  process  of  denial,  but  through 
the  introduction  of  true  thought  into  the  mind  of 
man."— St.  Paul  Despatch. 

8vo,  Cloth,  297  Pages.    $1.20  net;  by  mail  $1.30 

The  Latest  Work  on  the  Relation  of  Mind  to  Disease 

The  Force  of  Mind 

By  A.  T.  SCHOF1ELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

The  action  of  the  mind  in  the  cause  and  cure  of 
many  disorders  is  considered  in  this  book  from  new 
and  scientific  standpoints. 

"  The  author  has  in  this  new  and  striking  work 
greatly  developed  his  theory  as  to  the  tremendous 
importance  of  the  mental  factor  in  the  causation 
and  the  curing  of  diseases."— Church  Family 
Newspaper. 

12mo.  Cloth,  347  Pages,     $2.00  postpaid 

How  to  Attain  and  Maintain  Perfect  Health 

Nerves  in  Order 

By  A.  T.  SCHOF1ELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

A  book  of  incalculable  importance  and  helpfulness 
to  every  man  and  woman,  giving,  in  popular  form, 
the  very  latest  scientific  knowledge  on  the  entire 
realm  of  physical  and  mental  health. 

12mo,  Cloth,  305  Pages.      $1.50  postpaid 
A  Message  of  Vital  Help  to  All  Nerve  Sufferers 

Nerves  in  Disorder 

And  How  to  Get  Them  in  Order 
By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

This  book  seeks  to  dispel  ignorance  regarding  all 
functional  nerve  diseases,  and  to  set  forth  scientific 
principles  for  successfully  treating  these  troubles. 

"The  reading  of  this  book  will  do  much  to  relieve 
the  needless  sufferings  of  nervous  people  which  are 
due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  disease." — 
Boston  En  iiiiu.l  Transcript. 

12mo,  Cloth,  218  Pages.      $1.50  postpaid 
T>r.  Schofield's  Latest  Book. 

The  Home  Life  in  Order 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Dr.  Schofield's  new  volume  deals  with  subjects  oi 
pressing  and  every-day  importance  and  Interest  to 
all.  He  writes  not  alone  of  the  household  and  its 
hygiene,  but  of  the  human  body  as  to  its  organiza- 
tion, functions  and  needs,  in  the  matter  of  care. 

1 2mo,  Cloth,  345  Pages.     $  1 . 50  Postpaid 


"A  Masterly  Work  on  an  Important  Subject" 

The  Unconscious  Mind 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

The  relation  of  the  unconscious  mind  to  thera- 
peutics, education,  disease,  sex,  character,  is  fully 
described. 

Svo.  Cloth,  451  Pages.     $2.00  postpaid 

The  Secret  Source  of  Happiness 

The  Knowledge  of  God 

Its  Meaning  and  Power 
By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

"  The  personal  knowledge  of  God  is  the  true  secret 
of  happiness ;  and  a  real  trust  in  and  acquaintance 
with  the  Heavenly  Father  transforms  both  spirit  and 
life  for  him  who  possesses  it." 

12mo,  Cloth,  208  Pages.      $1.50  postpaid 

"A  Message  of  Hope  and  Optimism" 

The  Measure  of  a  Man 

The  Philosophy  of  Mental  Healing 
By  CHARLES  BRODIE  PATTERSON 

The  author  has  a  message  of  greater  life  and  light, 
and  his  doctrine  seeks  to  prove  that  the  very  mis- 
takes and  sins  of  men  tend  to  bring  them  to  the 
fuller  and  more  complete  life. 

8vo,  Cloth,  326  Pages.     $1.20;  by  mail  $1.30 

"A  Work  of  Vast  Importance" 

Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous 
Disorders 

By  PUAL  DUBOIS.  M.D. 

Translated  by  SMITH  ELY  JELLIFFE,  M.D. 
and  WILLIAM  A.   WHITE,  M.D. 

This  work  gives  the  experiences  and  principles  of 
psychic  treatment  of  nervous  disorders,  based  upon 
twenty  years  of  successful  specialization  and  prac- 
tise in  this  branch  of  medical  skill. 
8vo,  Cloth,  471  Pages.     Copious  Index.     $3.00 
net;  by  mail  $3.15 

The  Ever-Present  Christ  in  Spiritually-Minded  Men 

The  Next  Step  in  Evolution 

The  Present  Step.     Evolution — A  Study 
By  I.  K.  FUNK.  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  author  believes  that  "Christ  came  the  first 
time  into  men's  vision  by  coming  on  the  plane  of 
their  sense:  lie  comes  the  second  time  into  men's 
vision  by  lifting  them  up  to  His  plane  of  spiritual 
comprehension." 

16mo,  Cloth.     50  Cents  postpaid 

Adapted  to  the  Layman  and  the  Physician 

The  Influence  of  the  Mind  on 
the  Body 

By  DR.  PAUL  DUBOIS,  University  of  Berne 

Translated  by  L.  B.  GALLATIN 

Cloth.      50  Cents  net;  by  mail  54  Cents 


A  Book  of  Inspiration" 

Builders  of  the  Beautiful 

By  H.  L.  PINAR 

The  correspondence  of  physical  form  and  spiritual 
nature.  A  book  for  the  home,  the  heart,  and  the 
life,  a  new  philosophy  of  beauty,  beautiful  in  senti- 
ment, logical  in  conclusions,  sane,  but  idealistic  in 
doctrine. 

12mo,  Cloth,  303  Pages.     $1.50  postpaid 

The  Spiritual  Gospel  of  Jesus  the  Christ 

Spiritual  Knowing;  or  Bible 
Sunshine 

By  THEODORE  F.  SEWARD 

This  is  the  most  effective  interpretation  yet  pre- 
sented of  the  religious  ideas  and  impulses  that  are 
finding  expression  in  the  various  movements  known 
as  Christian  Science,  Divine  Healing,  and  Mental 
Healing. 

1 2mo,  Cloth,  1 44  Pages.      $  1 .00  postpaid 

Meaning  of  the  Christian  Science  Movement 

How  to  Get  Acquainted 
with  God 

By  THEODORE  F.  SEWARD 

This  work  treats  of  the  laws  of  the  Divine  Imma- 
nence, or  "God  with  us." 

16mo,  Cloth,  147  Pages.     50  Cents  postpaid 

Practical  and  Inspiring 

Pathways  to  the  Best 

By  CHARLES  L.  GOODELL.  D.D. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Goodell  has  brought  together 
the  best  fruits  of  many  years  of  study  and  practical 
work. 

Cloth.     $1.20  net;  by  mail  $1.30 

A  Look  Stiaighi  into  the  Heart  of  Human  Nature 

Being  With  Upturned  Face 

By  CLARENCE  LATHBURY 

The  spiritual  uplift  resident  in  each  individual. 
Man  is  fundamentally,  because  physically,  an  ani- 
mal ;  but  he  differs  from  other  animals  in  that  he 
has  a  face  upturned  to  the  infinite. 

12mo.  Cloth,  70  Pages,  Uncut  Edges.      $1.00 
postpaid 

Fresh  and  Inspiring 

Broadcast 

By  ERNEST  H.  CROSBY 

A  collection  of  verses,  pictures,  messages,  and 
meditations  on  the  higher  life. 

12mo,  Cloth.     75  Cents  postpaid 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  44-60  East  23d  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The 
Travelers' 
Handbook 

By 
JOSEPHINE     TOZIKR 

Author   of 
"Among-  English    Inns"' 

Newly  Revised  and  Enlarged 

In  compact  and  practical  form  this  little  book  provides 
the  prospective  European  tourist  with  just  those  hints 
and  that  information  which  will  save  him  a  world  of 
worry  from  the  time  he  boards  the  outward-bound  steamer 
until  he  arrives  back  at  the  home  port.  The  book  has 
been  newly  revised  and  enlarged,  and  a  chapter  Ins  been 
added  containing  information  of  value  to  those  who 
would  tour  Europe  in  motor  cars. 
Just    Wha.t   You  Wa.nt  to  Know  About  the  Trip 

"  The  precautions  against  'seasickness'  and  the  hints 
about  etiquette  and  food  in  various  foreign  countries  are 
alone  worth  the  price."  —  Pittiturg  Gazette. 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.00  net;  $1.10  by  mail 


JOSEPHINK     I 


Balm 
In 

Gileocd 

By    FLORENCE 

MORSE     KINGSLEY 

Author   of 

"  The    Transfiguration  of 

Miss  Phiiura,"    "  Titus  " 

"  The  Needle's  Eye,''  etc. 

The  latest  "Hour-Glass"  book         Florence  Mors*  K.soslet 

"Balm  in  Gilead"  has  immediately  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  delightful  fiction.  Mrs. 
Kingsley 's  little  volume"The Transfiguration  of  Miss  Phii- 
ura "  of  which  this  is  a  companion,  altho  several  years  old.is 
still  an  extremely  active  book  in  the  "Hour-Glass Series." 
"Fascinating" 
"Mrs.  Kingsley  is  a  most  fascinating  story-teller." 

—  The  Epivorth  Herald,  Chicago. 

"  Magnetic" 

"  She  writes  with  a  peculiar  magnetic  power  which  holds 
the  reader  so  long  as  the  story's  current  flow  ." 

—  The  St.  Paul  J'ioneer  Press. 
Hour-Glass  Series.  III.,  Cloth.    40c  net ;  by  mail  45c 
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JUST  OUT- --The  Book  That  Many 
Pc it ftic    Have    Been    Waiting    For 


A  Desk-Book  of 
Errors  in  English 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  F.S.A. 

Associate  Editor  of  the  "  Standard  Dictionary,"  etc. 
Deals  with  the  hundred  and  one  ques- 
tions that  arise  in  daily  speech  and  corre- 
spondence which  are  not  treated  in  the 
dictionary. 

"  Should  be  on  every  writer's  desk.  If  studied  in 
season  and  out  of  season  it  will  correct  numerous 
inelegancies  and  vulgarities  of  speech  " — The  Union, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

"  The  book  is  admirably  arranged  to  facilitate  search 
for  a  decision  on  a  moot  point  or  a  doubtful  usage." — 
Star,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IZmo,  cloth,  242  pages,  75  cents  net;  by  mall  83  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,   New  York 


THE  STORY  OF  CARLYLE.  An  intimate  study  of 
the  author's  life,  character,  and  works,  by  Thomas  Ah- 
nolo.  i2ino,  cloth,  335  pages, illustrated,  jti.oo.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


A  NEW  WEAPON  AGAINST  THE  TRUSTS 

THE  bill  in  equity  filed  last  week  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment against  the  so-called  "Tobacco  Trust"  contains  a 
clause  which  challenges  the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  After 
petitioning  the  court  that  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  its 
numerous  subsidiary  companies— the  alleged  trust  — be  enjoined, 
as  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  from  engaging  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  the  bill  suggests  as  an  alternative  that  "  re- 
ceivers be  appointed  to  take  pos- 
session of  all  the  property,  assets, 
business,  and  affairs  of  said  de- 
fendants, and  wind  up  the  same, 
and  otherwise  take  such  course 
in  regard  thereto  as  will  bring 
about  conditions  in  trade  and 
commerce  among  the  States  and 
with  foreign  nations  in  harmony 
with  law."  The  suit,  which  is 
brought  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law,  charges  that  since  its 
organization  in  1890  the  Tobacco 
Trust  has,  by  unfair  methods,  ac- 
quired a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
American  tobacco  trade  — that 
it  controls  80  per  cent,  of  the 
smoking  tobacco,  plug,  and  cig- 
aret  output,  95  per  cent,  of  the 
snuff,  about  95  per  cent,  of  the 
licorice  products,  and  80  per  cent, 
of  the  tinfoil.  Of  the  total  annual 
production  of  domestic  tobacco, 
estimated  at  800,000,000  pounds, 
75  per  cent,  is  purchased  by  the 
trust  at  prices  which  the  Government  alleges  to  be  unlawfully 
influenced  by  die  combination. 

Washington  dispatches  state  that,  whatever  the  Federal  courts 
may  think  of  the  receivership  idea,  the  leading  officers  of  the  De- 
partments of  Justice  and  Commerce  "  regard  it  with  confidence  and 
believe  it  to  be  thoroughly  sound  in  law."  It  owes  its  origin,  we  are 
told,  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  anticorporation  suits  thus  far 
successfully  prosecuted  by  the  Government  have  had  little  prac- 
tical effect.  "  The  plan,"  says  Mr.  J.  C.  McReynolds,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  who,  with  Mr.  M.  D.  Purdy.  is  credited  with  its 
origination,  "  is  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  public."    He  explains : 

"If  an  injunction  was  granted  keeping  the  companies  from 
doing  business,  the  public  might  be  greatly  inconvenienced.     For 


instance,  the  American  Snuff  Company  controls  the  entire  snuff 
output  of  the  country.  If  this  company  should  be  enjoined  from 
doing  business,  the  snuff-users  of  the  country  would  be  put  to  great 
inconvenience." 

In  the  same  interview  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  the 
companies  will  be  asked  after  the  hearing  in  equity  brings  out  the 
testimony  as  to  the  state  of  the  companies,  or  not.  When  a  lawyer 
makes  out  a  bill  of  complaint  in  equity  he  asks  for  everything  that 

he  can  possibly  want,  as  the 
court  will  not  grant  anything 
that  is  not  asked  for." 


A  statement  in  the  New  York 
Times  explains  that  the  receivers 
would  be  expected  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  offending  cor- 
porations for  a  long  period  if 
necessary,  and  gradually  to  dis- 
solve the  trust  into  its  units.  1  - 
store  these  to  their  former  su.tt.s. 
and  bring  about  a  state  of  com- 
petition among  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Philadelphia 
Record  quotes  Attorney-General 
Bonaparte  to  this  effect: 


"The  Government  has  no  idea 
of  going  into  the  business  of  run- 
ning the  trusts.     The  receivership 
application   is    merely    a   means 
of   relief,  a  temporary  means  of 
relief,  just  as  any  receiver  might 
be   called   upon    to  administer  a 
corporation  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  at: 
taining   certain  temporary  ends. 
It  is  true  that  it  it  is  a  new  .departure  in  equity  practise,  but  there 
are  analogies  which  sustain  it.     Still,  there  are  some  interesting 
legal  questions  involved." 

The  plan,  which  is  characterized  as  the  most  radical  which  has 
yet  emanated  from  the  Administration,  seems  to  meet  with  little 
sympathy  in  the  press.  It  is  criticized  in  many  quarters  as  being 
first  cousin  to  government  ownership.  The  New  York  Commer- 
cial comiorXs  itself  with  the  thought  that  "  it  is  not  easily  con- 
ceivable that  the  courts  will  accede  to  any  such  government.il 
movement" — a  movement  which,  according  to  The  Commercial, 
"would  result,  initially,  in  business  chaos."  while  what  order  might 
eventually  emerge  "  is  wholly  problematical."  "There  is  neither 
equity  nor  common  sense,"  asserts  The  Wall  Street  Journal,"  va 
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taking  a  solvent  business  out  of  the  hands  of  persons  best  able  to 
manage  it,  and  conducting  it  under  the  instructions  of  an  appointee 
of  any  court.  It  inflicts  a  clear  and  definite  wrong  upon  the  stock- 
holders of  that  corporation  which  is  not  contemplated  in  the  law." 
The  New  York  Sun  suggests  ironically  that  the  government  man- 
agement of  trusts  by  means  of  receivers  has  great  advantages  over 
government  ownership,  since  "the  latter  plan  would  cost  certain 
billions,"  while  "  the  former  won't  cost  anybody,  except  the  stock- 
holders and  bondholders,  anything."     The  World  adds  its  jeer: 

"  Competent  receivers  could  always  be  found  by  selecting  the 
head  of  one  trust  to  act  as  receiver  for  another  trust.  Harriman, 
for  example,  could  operate  the  Ryan  trusts  for  the  Government; 
Ryan  could  operate  the  Harriman  trusts;  Armour  could  run  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  under  Federal  auspices;  Rockefeller  or 
Rogers  could  act  as  receiver  for  the  Beef  Trust.  Everybody 
could  thus  manage  everybody  else's  business  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  Little  Father,  and  if  we  did  not  attain  the  so- 
cialistic millennium  no  doubt  we  should  have  something  equally 
good." 

To  the  New  York  Times  the  suggestion  of  receivership  for 
"  bad  "  trusts  seems  "  insane  and  monstrous,"  and  endowed  with 
"all  the  terrors  of  absolutism."  It  goes  on  to  say,  with  evident 
heat: 

"  No  other  Government  on  earth  either  is  now  or  ever  has  been 
engaged  in  such  a  deadly  and  destructive  warfare  upon  national 
business  credit  and  security  values 

"  The  receivership  plan  has  thus  far  had  no  great  disturbing 
effect  because,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  very  general  belief  that  the 
courts  will  refuse  to  appoint  receivers  on  petitions  stating  no  bet- 
ter cause  than  violations  of  law.  What  the  Attorney-General's 
office  really  proposes  is  capital  punishment  for  misdemeanors. 
That  degree  of  sternness  is  quite  unknown  to  the  criminal  law. 
The  courts  will  hardiy  let  it  be  imported  into  equity  jurisprudence. 
Lawyers  whose  opinions  are  worth  having  ridicule  the  new  policy 
of  the  Attorney-General's  office.  There  is  a  high  degree  of  prob- 
ability that  nothing  whatever  will  come  of  this  particular  piece  of 
tactics  in  the  warfare  on  corporations.  But  when  a  President  like 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  is  himself  the  cause  of  continual  alarms,  is 
found  to  have  law-advisers  offering  such  fatal  counsel  and  ready 
to  aid  his  activities  with  new  and  strange  devices  of  destruction, 
men  naturally  will  inquire  whether  there  is  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
crusade  against  property  and  credit  and  confidence,  and  when,  if 
ever,  counsels  of  prudence  and  sanity  will  prevail?" 

"This  socialistic  suggestion,"  exclaims  the  Philadelphia  Public 


Ledger,  "  is  so  far-reaching  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  its  receiv- 
ing countenance  from  any  court."  The  Press  of  the  same  city, 
however,  finds  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  scheme.     We  read  : 

"  A  petition  for  a  receiver  because  the  very  organization  of  a 
corporation  violates  law,  raises  the  main  issue  at  the  start.  No 
subsidiary  question  can  get  in  the  way.  Instead  of  raising  the 
question  of  monopoly  or  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  at  the 
end  of  criminal  proceedings,  this  precise  issue  leads  all  the  rest. 

"  If  it  is  established  by  the  evidence  taken  for  the  court,  before 
a  master,  the  work  is  done.  If  it  is  not  established,  the  entire 
case  fails.  Such  a  procedure  is  simple,  direct,  immediate,  and 
effective.  It  raises  no  side  issues.  It  involves  no  circuitous  path 
to  the  chief  end,  the  answer  to  the  question  :  Is  this  corporation  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade? 

"Every  trust  in  the  country,  from  the  Steel  Trust  down,  rests 
under  this  challenge.  It  depresses  their  shares,  it  harms  the  sale 
of  their  bonds  as  investment  securities,  and  it  clouds  all  their 
transactions  and  issues.  It  is  a  thousand  times  better  that  this 
one  naked  issue  shall  be  settled  by  the  quickest  and  most  direct  of 
proceedings  than  that  it  should  drag  on  for  years  or  be  obscured 
by  the  manifold  uncertainties  of  a  criminal  trial." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  thinks  there  is  "  an  un- 
pleasant suggestion  that  this  is  a  political  move  intended  to  silence 
opponents  who  demand  radical  and  drastic  action."  If  put  into 
effect,  says  this  paper: 

"The  scheme  would  soon  plunge  the  Government,  through  its 
courts,  into  the  most  gigantic  business  enterprises  ever  under- 
taken. These  would  be  carried  on  not  by  men  highly  trained  in 
business  ways,  but  by  court  officers,  mostly  without  any  adequate 
business  training  or  experience  ;  and  these  officers,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  in  each  case,  would  be  practically  compelled  to  carry 
on  the  business  in  the  same  illegal  way  which  the  court  was  try- 
ing to  prevent.  It  is  not  possible  in  a  day,  or  a  week,  to  make 
radical  alterations  in  the  methods  of  a  large  undertaking  and  to 
keep  it  running  smoothly  meanwhile;  and  thus  the- court,  through 
its  officers,  would,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  itself  conducting  an  ille- 
gal business." 

While  admitting  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  receiver- 
ship idea,  the  New  York  Flvening  Post  has  this  to  say  in  its  be- 
half: 

"  It  is  said  that  this  is  a  legal  novelty.  Well,  for  our  part,  we 
are  not  displeased  [to  see  the  assailants  of  oppressive  combina- 
tions exercise  a  little  of  that  fertile  ingenuity  for  which  the  lawyers 
in  their  defense  have  long  been  noted.     The  law  is  a  great  arsenal 


WHICH    WILL  IT    II    ' 

DeMarinthe  Philadelphia  Record.  — 

THE    PUBLIC   AND    STANDARD    OIL   IN   SUSPENSE. 


COLLECTING   THAI'   REBATE. 

—  Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register. 
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of  weapons,  old  and  new.  A  layman  can  not  tell  what  one  may 
be  drawn  out  and  successfully  used.  In  the  early  nineties  the 
process  of  injunction  against  strikers  was  a  good  deal  of  a  novelty  ; 
but  it  justified  and  maintained  itself,  tho  it  was  undoubtedly 
abused.  The  remedy  of  receivers  for  trusts  may,  for  all  that 
newspaper  jurists  can  tell,  equally  validate  itself  in  law. 

"The  government  lawyers  are  no  chickens,  and  they  must  have 
found  at  least  a  color  of  law  in  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  for  this 
new  move  of  theirs." 


FIVE  YEARS  FOR  MAYOR  SCHMITZ 

'"THE  exulting  shout  of  approval  which  arose  in  the  San-Fran- 
*■  cisco  court-room  when  Mayor  Schmitz  of  that  city  was  sen- 
tenced to  prison  for  five  years  has  since  been  echoed  and  reechoed 
in  the  press  of  the  country.  The  only  persons  who  have  so  far 
exprest  themselves  as  being  dissatisfied  with  the  sentence  are  the 
Mayor  himself  and  the  lawyers  for  the  defense.  These  latter 
have  already  shown  their  disapproval  by  appealing  to  a  higher 
court,  and  the  Mayor  has  exprest  his  confidence  in  an  ultimate  vin- 
dication by  declaring  that  he  will  run  for  reelection  in  the  fall. 
This  "  suggestion  that  the  people  choose  a  mayor  from  the  inmates 


AN    EXTENDED  TERM. 

—  Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

of  a  prison,"  parenthetically  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Press',  "is 
an  opera-boujfe  idea  that  Schmitz  must  have  imbibed  in  the  days 
when  he  led  the  orchestra."  While  this  assertion  of  the  Mayor  is 
thus  generally  ridiculed,  and  labeled  variously  as  "impudence,'' 
"insolence,"  and  "  bluff ,"  we  are  reminded  by  other  papers  that 
graft  is  not  even  yet  dead  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  the  machine 
which  formerly  backed  Schmitz,  tho  now  disintegrated,  is  still  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  indications,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chicago  Post,  point  to  "  the  existence  of  an  organized  cabal 
against  the  prosecution,  a  definite  and  powerful  and  fully  equipped 
secret  support  of  Schmitz."  The  source  and  recourses  of  this 
cabal  may  not  now  be  known,  it  adds,  "  but  its  existence  no  one 
with  common  sense  can  doubt.  It  makes  the  tension  of  the 
drama,  the  tragedy  of  San  Francisco,  trebly  tense.  It  draws  to 
the  devoted  prosecution  the  eager  sympathy  and  moral  support  of 
every  honest  American.  It  must  arouse  to  passionate  determina- 
tion the  good  citizenship  of  San  Francisco."  "  If  Schmitz  were 
renominated  he  would  get  the  greater  portion  of  the  regular  party 
vote  and  of  the  labor-union  vote."  agrees  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
but  there  is  little  fear  exprest  anywhere  that  he  will  be  renomi- 
nated, so  the  vision  of  a  "  glorious  vindication  "  appears  to  be  con- 


fined to  the  glorious  imagination  of  the  convicted  felon.  Certainly 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  no  fears  even  that,  it  renominated 
by  any  means,  he  could  get  an  organization  behind  him  which 
would  hand  him  the  mayoralty  again.     Says  this  paper : 

"  It  is  notorious  that  the  Ruef  organization  was  built  up  by 


JUDGE   DUNNE,  OK  SAN    FRANCISCO. 

In  sentencing  Schmitz  he  said  he  was  demonstrating  'that  no  man, 
however  exalted  his  station  or  how  strong  and  powerful  the  social 
and  financial  influences  which  surround  him.  is  above  the  law  " 

welding  together  all  the  disreputable  elements  of  the  city,  and 
compelling  them  to  pay  tribute.  To  the  funds  thus  obtained  were 
added  the  sums  received  from  the  corporations  he  was  able  to 
blackmail  into  paying  bribes.  With  these  resources  at  his  com- 
mand Ruef  was  able  to  do  more  effective  political  work  of  a  sinis- 
ter character  than  any  other  boss  who  ever  afflicted  a  big  city. 
He  bought  men  to  run  the  polls  at  the  primaries  and  stopt  at  no 
abuse  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

"  It  is  inconceivable  that  such  an  organization  could  be  resur- 
rected at  the  present  time,  and  without  its  help  Schmitz  s  case 


From  stereograph,  copyrighted,  190S,  by  H.  C.  White  Company  New  York 
EUGENE    E.    SCHMITZ 

The  sentenced  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  whose  pride  rebelled  at  being 
"  lectured  '  by  the  sentencing  judge. 

would  be  hopeless,  even  if  by  some  unforeseen  chance  he  could 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  prosecution  long  enough  to  make  the 
fruitless  attempt.  As  for  the  convict  Mayor  s  insane  assumption 
that  the  workingmen  of  this  city  would  give  their  suffrages  to  a 
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creature  of  the  corporations,  a  man  on  their  pay-rolls,  it  is  simply 
inconceivable.  But,  happily,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  long 
before  November  Schmitz  will  be  doing  time  at  San  Quentin,  and 


ARCHITECT    HUSTON, 

The  man  in  whom  Pennsylvania 
officials,  from  the  Governor  down, 
placed  implicit  confidence,  allowing 
him  almost  unrestricted  sway  over 
the  furnishing  of  the  Capitol. 


CONTRACTOR    SANDERSON, 

The  man  who  "  trimmed  "  the  Cap- 
itol and  the  State.  The  cut  is  a 
reproduction  from  a  bronze  bas-relief 
presented  him  by  grateful  subtrim- 
mers. 


the  city  will  be  looking  forward  to  better  times  under  honest  offi- 
cial supervision." 

The  wholesome  effect  of  the  sentence  upon  the  entire  municipal 
government  of  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  is  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  by-products  of  the  case.  "  The  spectacle  of  a  mayor 
of  a  great  city  exchanging  the  direction  of  municipal  affairs  for  the 
prison  garb  of  a  felon,"  says  the  Baltimore  American,  "  is  a  most 
unusual  one,  but  it  will  doubtless  have  a  salutary  effect  upon 
others  there,  and  prove  to  be  a  deterrent  upon  boodlers  else- 
where." And  the  Philadelphia  Press  even  finds  grounds  for  the 
congratulation  of  San  Francisco.  "  As  the  punishment  of  a  munic- 
ipal grafter  is  so  much  more  infrequent  than  the  grafter's  crimes," 
it  says,  "  we  do  not  know  but  that  San  Francisco  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  this  Schmitz  episode  in  her  history.  It  is  a  case  where 
a  city,  discovering  rottenness  in  her  system,  by  prompt,  coura- 
geous surgery,  probed  the  corrupt  member  of  her  body  politic,  cut 
it  out,  and  cast  it  from  her."  Of  the  promptness  with  which  resort 
to  this  surgerv  was  made,  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph  ap- 
pears to  be  less  enthusiastic.     We  read  : 

"The  surrender  of  Ruef  and  conviction  of  Schmitz  clear  the 
way  for  a  new  and  better  deal  in  San  Francisco.  The  people 
may  now  establish  a  decent  municipal  government  if  they  are  so 
minded.  But  are  they?  They  have  known  of  the  ways  of  Ruef 
and  Schmitz.  The  confession  of  one  and  the  evidence  against  the 
other  were  not  in  the  nature  of  revelations.  Some  detailed  infor- 
mation was  secured,  and  exact  sums  of  money  were  named  that 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  but  who  didn't  know  before  that 
bribes  and  hush  money  were  demanded  and  taken,  and  the  pur- 
pose and  bearing  of  all  of  it?  The  votes  of  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  sustained  all  this  for  years.  The  efforts  of  some  pri- 
vate citizens  have  put  a  stop  to  it.  But  will  there  be  resumption 
by  another  gang?  In  short,  has  the  character  of  the  body  of  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  been  changed?  Will  they  enthrone  other 
Kuefs  and  Schmitzes  ?  The  persons  who  are  willing  to  pay  for 
unlawful  privileges  are  still  there,  and  so  are  those  who  are  willing 
to  secure  lawful  privileges  in  unlawful  ways.  The  future  of  San 
Francisco  depends  on  its  people,  and  we  only  know  them  from 
their  past." 

The  lesson  drawn  from  the  case  by  the  New  York  Globe  is  thus 
presented  in  the  words  of  that  paper: 

"The value  of  such  convictions  as  Schmitz's  depends  altogether 


on  the  public  appreciation  of  their  significance.  Judge  Dunne  in 
pronouncing  sentence  showed  his  comprehension  of  this  when  he 
said  :  'The  verdict  of  the  jury  is  a  message  to  all  the  people  that 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  law  and  order  are  supreme,  and  no 
man,  no  matter  how  exalted  his  station  or  how  strong  and  power- 
ful the  social  and  financial  influences  which  surround  him,  is  above 
the  law.'  The  exhibition  Schmitz  made  of  himself  in  court  was  a 
dramatic  portrayal  of  the  collision  of  his  private  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  with  the  principle  of  rectitude  in  public  office  set  up  by  the 
law.  And  in  the  acclamations  of  the  unruly  crowd  which  stung 
him  to  the  quick  he  heard  with  affright  the  roar  of  the  gallery 
when  justice  overtakes  the  scheming  villain  of  the  play. 

"  When  public  opinion  needs  no  theatric  stimulus  to  apr  tuse  of 
the  punishment  of  such  sordid  rascals  as  Schmitz,  but  can  be  im- 
plicitly counted  upon  in  all  its  phases  utterly  to  condemn  those 
officers  who  make  of  public  trust  a  private  opportunity  for  gain, 
then  indeed  scenes  like  that  in  San  Francisco  yesterday  will  occur 
only  behind  the  footlights." 


CLOSING  IN   ON   THE   HARRISBURG 
GRAFTERS 

THE  interest  of  the  press  in  the  Pennsylvania-Capitol  investi- 
gation does  not  flag  now  that  the  committee  of  probers  has 
ceased  its  public  inquiries.  Rather,  to  judge  from  the  space 
which  is  covered  by  the  editorial  comment  and  news  reports,  the 
interest  is  further  stimulated,  since  with  the  facts  at  hand  the 
State  will  now  have  a  chance  to  use  the  law-courts  in  an  attempt 
to  recover  the  loot  of  the  grafters.  The  courts,  says  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American,\x\\\  answer  the  questions  "who  shared 
in  the  graft?"  and"  will  anybody  go  to  jail?"  This  paper  asserts 
that  counsel  for  the  investigation  committee  are  confident  that 
"  somebody  will  go  to  jail,"  and  it  reports  "  the  preparation  of  civil 
suits  for  the  recovery  of  $3,000,000  at  least  of  the  money  collected 
from  the  State  in  the  Capitol  'trimming.' '  There  has  been  much 
speculation,  during  the  course  of  the  probers'  inquiry,  regarding 
the  implication  of  political  leaders  in  the  graft.  All  the  State  offi- 
cials who  might  have  been  concerned  have  testified  to  their  inno- 


EXPLAINING    THE    TECHNICALITIES. 

•  The  contractors   supplied  furniture   "by  the  foot"  and   chandeliers 
"  by  the  pound." 

— DeMar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

cence,  and  little  direct  evidence  has  been  disclosed  connecting  any 
of  them  with  the  theft.  But,  as  the  Philadelphia  Press  finds, 
"their  explanations  both  as  to  the  letting  of  the  metallic-furniture 
contract  to  Cassel  and  in  the  subsequent  handling  of  the  Sanderson 
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CAPITOL  PROBING  COMMITTEE  IN  SESSION  AT  HARRISBURG. 

Of  the  work  of  these  men  the  Philadelphia  Press  says:  "  The  Committee  has  made  an  unprecedented  record  as  an  investigating  committee,  has  struck  terror  to  the 

grafters,  humiliated  the  derelict  officials,  and  has  succeeded  in  getting  at  the  facts  in  the  case  to  a  degree  believed  impossible  even  by  its  friends." 


bronze-furniture  contracts  and  their  carrying  out,  are  contra- 
dictory, mutually  incriminating,  and  direct  evidence  exists  con- 
victing certain  members  of  the  board  of  guilty  knowledge  of 
gross  irregularties  from  the  start."  The  revelations  of  the  way 
the  business  of  the  State  Treasurer's  and  Auditor-General's  offices 
have  been  conducted  have  startled  the  people  of  the  State.  Says 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger:  "The  freedom  with  which  the  contrac- 
tors were  allowed  to  draw  from  the  Treasury  upon  bills  whose 
fraudulent  character  appears  upon  the  surface,  without  even  the 
formality  of  a  responsible  audit,  would  show  official  malfeasance 
even  if  the  idea  of  collusion  were  rejected."  And  it  declares  its 
own  opinion  to  be  that  the  story  "  that  any  two  men,  with  the  money 
of  the  State  under  their  control,  would  thus  complacently  hand  it 
out  to  the  contractors  without  any  interest  of  their  own,  passes 
the  limits  of  belief."  These  men,  however,  William  L.  Mathues, 
the  Treasurer,  and  William  P.  Snyder,  the  Auditor-General,  have 
declared  their  innocence,  and,  as  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  sug- 
gests, it  is  only  fair  that  the  judgment  of  the  public  as  to  individ- 
uals should  be  suspended  pending  the  proceedings  in  court." 

There  is,  on  the  whole,  particularly  in  the  Pennsylvania  press, 
a  tone  of  great  satisfaction  and  almost  relief  that  the  investigation 
is  at  an  end  and  that  facts  which  can  be  acted  upon  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney-General.  Leaving  the  case  there,  The 
Telegraph,  just  quoted,  advises  the  public  that  "  it  might  be  well  to 
have  a  look  at  our  Capitol,  to  see  how  much  of  it  remains,  as  it 
were,"  whereupon  it  continues  with  this  optimistic  account  of 
what  it  sees  for  itself " 

"  So  much  prominence  has  been  given  in  public  prints  to  the 
revelations  of  fraud  and  overcharge  in  certain  phases  of  the  work 
that  possibly  some  persons  have  acquired  the  notion  that  the  Cap- 
itol is  a  thing  of  sham  and  shoddy  throughout.  The  facts,  as  de- 
veloped in  the  inquiry,  are  the  very  opposite.  Putting  aside  all 
questions  as  to  the  methods  of  letting  contracts,  computing  values, 
and  making  payments,  and  considering  only  the  building  as  it 
stands,  the  investigation  has  revealed  nothing  to  disprove  the  as- 
sertion that  the  new  Pennsylvania  State  Capitol  is  by  long  odds 
the  best  structure  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the 
world. 

"  In  the  lighting  fixtures  alone  have  been  found  inferior  work- 
manship and  materials  to  any  great  extent.  The  structure  itself. 
the  decorations,  the  metal  tiling-cases,  the  furniture  generally,  have 
shown  up  well  under  the  merciless  tests  of  the  most  efficient  experts 
the  probers  could  employ.    It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  alle- 


gations of  crookedness  relate  to  methods  and  prices,  not  to  the 
character  of  the  work,  with  the  single  important  exception  of 
lighting  fixtures. 

"Responsibility  for  the  apparent  overcharges  on  some  of  the 
furnishings  and  for  the  alleged  favoritism  in  the  awarding  of  cer- 
tain contracts  will  be  fixt  definitely  by  the  proceedings  in  court 
which  no  doubt  will  be  instituted  by  the  proper  authorities  fol- 
lowing the  report  of  the  probers.  Meantime,  those  who  prefer 
to  be  just  will  refrain  from  anticipating  the  verdicts  of  the  juries. 
Put  that  the  Capitol  itself  is  a  dignified,  beautiful,  and  substantial 
structure,  which  will  stand  for  generations  as  the  crowning  edifice 
of  a  matchless  Commonwealth,  has  been  established  beyond  ques- 
tion by  the  investigations  of  the  probing  commission,  whose  thor- 
oughness is  admitted  by  all. 

"The  anticipated  court  trials  can  not  involve  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Pennsylvania  possesses  a  Capitol  of  which  its  peo- 
ple may  well  be.  and  always  will  be.  proud.    The  verdict  is  in  as  to 


STATE    TREASURER    MATHUES.  \  r  DITOR-GENERAL   SNYDER. 

Two  of  the  State  officials  who  weie  looking  the  other  way  when  the 
depredations  on  the  State  funds  were  being  made. 

that.  Fraud  might  be  found  in  the  transactions  involving  a  rare 
jewel,  but  the  gem  would  still  sparkle  with  undimmed  purity. 
Don't  harbor  any  mistaken  notions  about  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Capitol.     It  will  be  there,  with  its  stately  walls, 
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its  imposing  dome,  its  wonderful  paintings  and  sculpture,  years  and 
years  after  the  graft  and  the  grafters  shall  have  been  forgotten." 


LABOR  AND  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP 

WHEN  the  National  Civic  Federation,  some  two  years  ago, 
started  a  commission  of  experts  on  an  inquiry  in  this 
country  and  abroad  into  the  facts  of  municipal  ownership,  there 
was  promise  of  a  careful  investigation  and  of  probable  valuable 
results.  The  first  of  the  commission's  reports  are  now  made  pub- 
lic, and  while  the  press  agree  that  without  doubt  the  investigation 
was  exhaustive,  there  is  evident  in  their  comments  considerable 
disappointment  that  there  is  not  more  agreement,  either  pro  or 
con,  on  the  questions  discust  in  these  reports.  The  Philadelphia 
Record  thus  sums  up  the  feeling:  "We  have  two  reports  on  the 
labor  aspects  of  the  matter,  one  in  the  main  favorable  and  the 
other  pretty  generally  unfavorable  to  municipal  ownership,  and 


JOHN    R.  COMMON'S,  J.W.SULLIVAN, 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Wis-        Editor  of   The  Clothing  Trades' 

consin.    Neither  public  nor  private  Bulletin,  New  York.    Municipalized 

ownership  of  the  public  utilities,  he  enterprises   in  America  he  finds  are 

says,  has  accomplished  in  this  coun-  "  rich    [mines    for    significant    facts 

try  the  good  that  both  have  accom-  relating  to  politics  rather  than  to 

plished  in  Great  Britain.  labor." 

INVESTIGATORS    OF    MUNICIPAL   OWNERSHIP. 

there  we  are,  just  where  we  were  two  years  ago.  Everybody 
knew  that  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  each  side,  and  there 
is  now  ;  Professor  Commons  [of  Wisconsin  University]  says  it  for 
one  side,  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  of  The  Clothing  Trades  Bulletin,  says 
it  for  the  other."  As  a  consequence  of  this  lack  of  agreement  the 
press  of  the  country  are  able  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  reports 
to  sustain  almost  any  position  on  the  subject  which  may  appeal 
to  them  individually.  But  in  the  great  mass  of  comment  elicited 
it  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  reports  put  munici- 
pal ownership  in  an  unfavorable  light — Mr.  Sullivan's  avowedly 
and  Professor  Commons's  by  implication. 

Of  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted we  are  told  by  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"The  commission  has  made  a  most  exhaustive  investigation  of 
public  and  private  operation  of  the  four  leading  public  utilities — 
gas,  water,  electric  lighting  and  power,  and  street-railways  in  all 
the  cities  visited,  both  in  America  and  Great  Britain.  Fifteen 
members  of  the  investigating  committee  sailed  for  Europe  on  May 
22  last  year  and  returned  to  the  United  States  in  August.  Among 
the  cities  visited  abroad  were  Glasgow,  Newrcastle-on-Tyne,  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Norwich,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Dublin, 
Leicester,  and  Sheffield.     Investigations  in  the  United  States  were 


made  in  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Wheeling,  Detroit, 
Indianapolis,  Richmond,  Atlanta,  South  Norwalk,  Syracuse,  Alle- 
gheny, New  Haven,  and  Hartford.  A  staff  of  engineers,  account- 
ants, and  statisticians,  numbering  over  twenty,  of  national  reputa- 
tion, were  employed  to  examine  thoroughly  every  undertaking 
visited  by  the  committee. 

"  These  experts  were  so  chosen  that  in  each  examination  made 
both  sides  of  the  municipal-ownership  question  were  represented. 
Thus,  one  engineer,  accountant,  or  statistician  approached  the 
subject  under  consideration  favorably  disposed  toward  municipali- 
zation, while  his  colleague  began  his  task  holding  views  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  principle." 

Only  the  relations  of  labor  are  treated  in  the  reports  already 
published.  These  both  agree  that  politics  is  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  betterment  of  labor  conditions  under  municipal  ownership. 
Says  Mr.  Sullivan:  "In  America  the  municipalized  enterprises 
visited  by  our  committee  have  been  rich  mines  for  significant  facts 
relating  to  politics  rather  than  labor."  The  bearing  of  politics  on 
the  status  of  unionism  under  municipal  ownership  is  discust  by 
both  writers,  and  the  conclusions  are  in  the  main  that  unionism 
suffers  by  such  ownership.  That  this  is  a  fundamental  conclusion 
is  asserted  by  the  New  York  Mail,  which  remarks  that  "  if  organ- 
ized labor  has  no  chance  to  work  in  connection  with  municipal 
ownership,  that  form  of  ownership  stands  a  poor  chance  of  being 
generally  adopted."     We  read  further— 

"  Professor  Commons,  who  is  essentially  friendly  to  public  own- 
ership, finds  that  labor,  under  that  system,  obtains  in  some  re- 
spects better  conditions  than  it  does  under' private  control.  It 
can  ask  more,  and  get  more.  But  this  advantage  is  gained  at  the 
expense  of  the  integrity  of  the  labor-union  principle.  That  is  to 
say,  the  municipal  employees  drift  away  from  and  betray  the 
union  cause.  In  Britain  they  have  formed  a  separate  and  parasiti- 
cal union,  with  which  the  regular  unions  have  refused  fellow- 
ship. They  tend  to  become  a  political  body— a  kind  of  small 
office-holders'  close  corporation. 

"Mr.  Sullivan  finds  that  municipal  ownership  means  the 'open 
shop,'  because  it  is  impossible  absolutely  to  close  all  chance  for 
public  employment  to  any  class  of  citizens.  In  other  words,, 
municipal  ownership  proposes  to  'erect  a  structure  of  collectivism 
on  the  ruins  of  unionism.' 

"  In  either  case,  the  labor-unionist  seems  to  get  the  worst  of  it; 
and  in  no  case,  according  to  these  impartial  investigators,  is  there 
any  chance  of  escape  from  the  entanglements  of  politics.  It  is 
politics  right  and  left." 

To  quote  Mr.  Sullivan  again: 

"  In  "the  first  place,  the  field  for  the  labor-vote  manipulator  en- 
larges with  municipal  employment.  But  many  unionists  refuse  to 
be  moved  about  like  pawns,  and  the  lukewarm  union  member,  de- 
clining either  to  support  or  to  fight  the  growing  strength  of  perni- 
cious labor  politicians,  has  one  more  reason  to  drop  out  of  the 
union  should  occasion  arise.  Again,  individual  unionists  at  work 
for  municipalities  learn  to  look  to  politics  for  help;  whole  unions 
do  so,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British  electrical  workers,  and  in  so 
far  they  are  out  of  the  real  union  movement.  They  are  engrafted 
political  clubs,  not  trade-unions.  They  carry  perversion  into  the 
ranks  of  genuine  unionism.  Such  unions,  as  my  colleague  says  of 
the  British  Municipal  Employees'  Association,  'weaken  other 
unions  while  building  on  their  support.' 

"It  may  be  urged  that  unions  in  America  have  been  committed 
to  the  support  of  muncipalization,  but  it  is  far  from  being  so  in 
the  sense  that  many  of  the  unions  have  been  in  Great  Britain.  It 
is  true  that  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
while  almost  unanimously  voting  down  the  socialistic  element, 
have  passed  resolutions  approving  of  municipal  ownership  and 
operation  of  monopolies." 

The  Philadelphia  Record  makes  the  rather  striking  assertion 
that  "  if  local  politics  is  the  key  to  the  whole  problem,  then  there  is 
virtually  no  problem  at  all.  '  In  explanation  it  adds  :  "If  the  peo- 
ple are  neglectful  of  their  political  duties  and  vote  according  to 
the  orders  of  bosses,  then  they  would  fare  equally  badly  under 
municipal  ownership  and  under  private  enterprise.  If  the  people 
would  elect  public  officials  who  would  serve  the  community  instead 
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of  themselves  and  the  bosses,  then  they  would  get  good  service 
under  either  private  or  public  ownership.  It  all  comes  back  to 
the  voter's  willingness  to  be  independent  of  the  boss." 

"The  extent  to  which  municipal  ownership  puts  the  public- 
service  employees  into  politics  interests  the  citizens  at  large,"  con- 
tributes the  New  York  Tribune,  which  thus  discusses  the  findings 
of  the  reports  on  this  particular : 

"The  two  investigators  agree  that  it  does  put  them  into  politics, 
but  disagree  as  to  how  much.  Mr.  Sullivan  finds  it  a  great  evil  in 
this  country  and  much  less  of  an  evil  in  England.  Professor 
Commons  thinks  that  the  evil  is  exaggerated.  There  is  politics 
in  the  employment  of  labor  under  private  owership  anyway,  he 
points  out,  and  it  can  be  practically  excluded  under  public  owner- 
ship by  the  recognition  of  unionism.  This  part  of  his  argument 
fails,  however,  for  politics  can  be  much  better  excluded  from  the 
public  service  by  the  recognition  of  unionism  under  private  own- 
ership than  by  such  recognition  under  public  ownership.  And 
again,  according  to  Professor  Commons's  own  report,  the  unions 
of  municipal  employees  tend  to  become  unions  for  political  pur- 
poses only,  to  control  the  election  of  councilmen  and  city  officers, 
and  to  dictate  the  choice  of  their  own  superiors.  The  political 
machine  ceases  to  be  able  to  find  jobs  for  henchmen  in  the  public 
service,  and  to  that  extent  politics  is  stopt  by  Professor  Commons's 
device  of  unionizing  municipal  employees;  but  they  band  together 
into  a  political  machine  themselves." 

"  In  any  case,"  suggests  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "munici- 
palization does  not  promise  to  give  to  the  workingman  that  Uto- 
pian paradise  which  its  supporters  have  prophesied." 


UPHOLDING   THE  "JIM-CROW"   LAW 

EVERYBODY,  apparently,  is  satisfied  to  some  extent  with 
the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  up- 
holding the  Southern  "Jim-Crow"  law.  The  decision  says,  in 
effect,  that  if  the  railroads  will  furnish  for  the  negroes,  even  tho 
in  separate  cars,  the  same  accommodations  furnished  the  whites 
in  their  cars,  it  is  no  "  discrimination  "  to  require  the  colored  peo- 
ple to  be  segregated  from  the  other  passengers.  The  decision 
■emphasizes,  however,  that  the  same  accommodations  must  be 
furnished  the  negroes.  Thus  they  are  happy  because,  as  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript  remarks,  the  decision  "will  be  sure  to  result  in  a 
general  brushing-up  of  the  miscellaneous  rolling-stock  reserved  to 
the  colored  people  in  the  Southern  States."  And  the  Southern 
whites  are  gratified,  we  are  told,  because  the  validity  of  their 
cherished  "  Jim-Crow  "  regulations  is  thus  sustained.  But  there 
is,  at  the  same  time,  an  undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction  in  both 
quarters.  Looking  at  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
negro,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  asks: 

"  What  constitutes  discrimination,  if  it  is  not  being  made  to  sit 
apart,  not  by  reason  of  misconduct  or  lack  of  cleanliness  or  fail- 
ure to  pay  the  full  rate,  but  because  of  the  color  of  one's  skin? 
Supposing  Commissioner  Lane  were  to  leave  Washington  en  a 
Southern-bound  train  in  company  with,  let  us  say,  Dr.  Du  Bois, 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  South,  with  the  Registrar  of 
the  Treasury,  with  Major  Lynch  of  the  Army,  or  any  one  of  a 
host  of  cultured  black  men  and  women— would  he  feel  that  there 
was  no  discrimination  if,  on  leaving  Alexandria,  the  conductor 
were  to  compel  his  companion  to  enter  another  car?  The  United 
States  uniform  would  not  protect  Major  Lynch,  nor  a  commission 
any  of  our  colored  Federal  officials.  W7e  have  yet  to  find  one  of 
them  who  does  not  think  that  this  is  discrimination  of  the  worst 
kind,  not  only  setting  them  apart,  but  depriving  them  of  that  lib- 
erty and  freedom  of  movement  which  is  the  essential  attribute  of 
citizenship  in  a  democracy.  Eventually,  if  there  is  to  be  justice 
in  this  country,  these  and  the  other  decisions  must  be  upset." 

And  the  same  paper,  looking  at  the  other  side,  finds  that  the 
decision  "is  full  of  potential  trouble  for  the  Pullman  company." 
Thus : 

"  If  it  continues  to  discriminate  against  colored  travelers,  it  may 


be  compelled  to  run  sleepers  and  parlor-cars  at  a  heavy  loss  when- 
ever a  stray  colored  passenger  demands  the  equal  accommodation 
which  the  Commission  feels  is  no  discrimination." 

There  is  much  agreement  with  this  opinion  of  The  Evening  Post, 
and  many  other  papers  confess  that  it  strains  their  reasoning 
powers  to  follow  the  argument  of  the  Commission.  The  New 
York  'Times  gives  it  up.  It  suggests,  however,  that  "if  the  con- 
sciences of  its  members  are  quiet,  perhaps  it  is  all  right,  for  the 
separation  of  the  races  on  railway  trains,  at  least  in  the  South, 
where  negroes  are  many  and  the  close  companionship  of  a  large 
majority  of  them  highly  undesirable  to  the  whites,  is  something 
the  necessity  for  which  is  as  obvious  to  the  Northerner  as  it  is  to 
the  Southerner."  The  Brooklyn  Citizen,  indorsing  the  decision, 
unveils  a  parallel  in  the  New  York  reports.     We  read : 

"  This  opinion  is  in  exact  accord  with  that  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  this  State  delivered  some  years  ago  in  the  case  brought  by  a 
negro  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  who  sought  to  force  his  children  into  the 
school  for  whites,  altho  as  good  a  school  was  provided  for  the 
blacks.  In  that  case  the  court  held  that  there  was  practically  no 
discrimination,  in  a  legal  sense,  where  schools  for  the  use  of  the 
blacks  were  provided.  And  the  rule  laid  down  in  that  matter 
might,  of  course,  be  applied  to  railway  cars,  etc.,  in  the  North,  as 
it  certainly  would  be  if  the  number  of  blacks  here  were  in  propor- 
tion to  whites  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  South." 


THE  PHILIPPINE  REGISTRATION- It  appears  from  press 
dispatches  from  Manila  that  the  Filipinos  are  not  so  uncontrolla- 
bly in  a  hurry  for  "home  rule  "  as  certain  of  their  friends  in  this 
country  assured  us  a  while  ago  that  they  were.  In  The  Liter- 
ary Digest  of  April  20  we  reviewed  the  Philippine  political  sit- 
uation, quoting  Manila  papers  to  show  the  interest  which  was  then 
manifested  in  the  forthcoming  election.  The  interest  which  was 
then  doubtless  present  has  been  by  no  means  demonstrated  at  the 
registration-booths  this  month,  and  some  of  the  press  are  com- 
menting on  the  apathy  of  the  Filipino.  The  Independent  (New 
York)  publishes  some  interesting  figures  and  other  facts  which 
show  how  the  elections  are  being  regarded  at  home.     We  read  : 

"The  registration  of  voters  for  the  election,  on  the  30th  inst..  of 
members  of  the  new  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  was  quite  disappointing.  In  Manila  the  number  of  those 
registering  was  only  7,902,  and  856  of  these  were  Americans.  It 
had  been  expected  that  at  least  18,500  in  that  city  would  put  their 
names  on  the  lists.  In  all  the  islands  there  are  784,095  men  of 
voting  age  who  can  read,  and  539.749  who  can  read  and  write.  A 
conservative  estimate  was  that  130,000  (10.000  Americans  included) 
would  register,  but  the  record  made  in  Manila  indicates,  it  is  said, 
that  the  total  does  not  exceed  55.000.  Despite  the  efforts  of  native 
leaders  to  excite  interest  in  the  approaching  election,  the  Filipinos 
remained  apathetic.  One  Manila  newspaper  sees  in  the  registra- 
tion an  indication  that  if  the  islands  should  become  independent, 
the  laws  for  the  8.000,000  of  people  would  be  made  by  a  few  men. 
Another  says  that  the  new  Assembly  will  not  be  a  representative 
body.  Raphael  Dimayuga,  a  young  Filipino  of  good  family,  who 
has  been  in  this  country  for  the  last  two  years,  becoming  familiar 
with  railway  practise  by  actual  service,  was  urged  by  Aguinaldo, 
formerly  leader  of  the  insurgents,  to  accept  a  nomination  for  the 
Assembly.     He  declined." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


iH  ima's  new  constitution  contains  upward  •:   50,000  words.      Su>- 
naturally  points  to  O  ilonel  Bryan. — St.  Louis  Ci. 

If,  as  Mrs.  McCormick  says.  Mr.  Rockefeller  lives  among  the  clouds,  he 
to  have  no  trouble  in  hearing  the  rumblings  of  the  storm.—  'ost. 

It  appears,  according  to  his  own  statement,  that  John  D.  never  tried  fora  min- 
ute to  hide  from  the  detectives.  The  oil  king  isn't  very  complin''  our 
sleuths. — Chicago  Record-Hi 

Even  the  Almanach  de  Gotha  has  a  joke  tucked  away  in  its  statesmanlike 
pages.     It  sr,\  eminent  i  r  an 

autocratic  czar. — 5/.  Louis  Gl 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT 


CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN'S  BLOW  AT  THE 
HOUSE  OF  LORDS 

FOR  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Cromwell  an  attack  has 
been  made  upon  the  British  House  of  Lords  which  indicates 
popular  opposition  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution, 
and  indeed  of  all  double-chamber  parliaments.  When  in  1649  the 
office  of  king  was  abolished  by  the  Commons  as  "  useless,  burden- 
some and  dangerous,"  the  Peers  were  also  declared  "  useless  and 
dangerous."   Premier  Campbell-Bannerman's  resolution  which  was 


A   MIDSUMMER   DAY'S    DREAM. 

C.-B.  (as  Bottom  in  the  "Ercles  vein  ")—"  Let  me  play  the  lion  .  .  . 
I  will  roar,  that  I  will  make  the  Dukes  say,  '  Let  him  roar  again,  let 
him  roar  again!'" — "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

— Punch  (London). 

recently  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  432  against 
147  noes,  does  not  go  quite  so  far  as  this.     It  simply  declares  : 

"That,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  people  as 
exprest  by  their  elected  representatives,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
power  of  the  other  House  to  alter  or  reject  bills  passed  by  this 
House  should  be  so  restricted  by  law  as  to  secure  that  within  the* 
limits  of  a  single  Parliament  the  final  decision  of  the  Commons 
shall  prevail." 

This  blow  at  the  Upper  House  is  declared  by  some  portion 
of  the  English  press  to  institute  a  mere  "campaign  of  wind." 
The  resolution  is  indeed  so  indefinite  that  it  required  explana- 
tion by  the  Liberal  Minister's  declaration  that  he  did  not  mean 
that  he  desired  either  "a  popular  referendum  "  or  a  "royal  man- 
date" to  be  established  by  law  as  a  redress  for  the  Commons 
when  their  bills  were  thrown  out  by  the  Peers.  But  as  the  resolu- 
tion or  any  legislative  measure  based  upon  it  can  have  no  effect 
until  the  Peers  give  their  indorsement,  the  situation  is  at  present 
little  changed,  and  the  Lords  remain  as  unmoved  as  the  tower- 
ing oaks,  at  which,  according  to  the  poet,  the  swine  shake  their 
tails  when  acorns  are  scarce.  As  the  London  Standard  (Union- 
ist) says : 

"  While  the  House  of  Lords  exists,  no-bill  from  the  House  of 
Commons  can  become  an  act  of  Parliament  until  it  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Peers,  and  the  House  of  Lords  will  exist  until  it  has 
been  prevailed  upon  to  vote  its  own  extinction.  These  are  the 
solid  and  central  facts  of  the  situation,  and  no  lawyer  or  statesman 
can  explain  them  away.     Not  in  the  slightest  degree  have  they 


been  modified  by  the  reso/ution  passed  iast  night  in  the  House  of 
Commons. " 

The  Ti»tes  (London)  thinks  that  neverwas  an  upper  house  more 
needed  than  at  present.  The  following  reason  is  given  for  the 
statement: 

"The  House  of  Commons  now  turns  out  a  mass  of  undigested 
legislation  by  a,d  of  the  guillotine,  and  has  invented  a  lurtiier 
means  of  restricting  debate  and  publicity  by  sending  contentious 
bills  before  committees  up-stairs.  For  this  reason  the  functions  of 
a  revisory  Chamber  were  never  more  needed  than  they  are  now." 

The  Prime  Minister's  scheme  would  expose  the  country  to  the 
danger  of  "democratic  tyranny"  and  would  not  be  popular  even 
with  the  masses,  declares  The  Statist  (London),  for  it  would  "  vest 
even  greater  power  than  exists  at  present  in  a  plutocratic  House 
of  Commons."  But  the  London  Daily  News  (Liberal)  asserts 
that  the  knell  of  the  Peers  has  been.rung   and  speaks  as  follows : 

"The  resolution  now  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  must 
find  expression  in  a  bill  which  will  be  laid  before  the  country. 
Sooner  or  later — and  we  would  hazard  the  prophecy,  sooner  rather 
than  later  — the  elected  House  will  appeal  to  the  electorate  against 
the  hereditary  House.  And  upon  the  decision  then  given  by  the 
electorate  will  depend  the  question  whether  we  shall  continue,  in 
the  Prime  Minister's  words,  to  be  'foremost  among  the  free  rep- 
resentative communities  of  the  world  '  or  sink  back  again,  tired  of 
democracy,  among  the  older  despotisms." 

With  a  light  laugh  of  mockery  the  resolution  is  dismissed  by 
The  Evening  Standard  (London),  Conservative,  in  the  following 
terms : 

"The  party  has  made  holiday.  Things  now  go  on  as  before. 
Nobody  is  a  bit  the  worse.  On  the  contrary,  the  Government 
have  set  a  valuable  precedent.  They  have  demonstrated  how 
much  can  be  said,  what  revolutionary  proposals  can  be  sanctioned, 
without  the  least  disturbance,  or  prospect  of  disturbance,  of  the 
existing  order.  Sacrificing  none  of  their  logic,  they  can  now  pro- 
ceed to  declare  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred  or  so  that,  as  the 
weather  of  the  present  summer  is  proving  disastrous  to  outdoor 
amusements  and  the  millinery  trade,  the  usual  allowance  of  sun- 
shine should  at  once  be  turned  on." 

The  London  Spectator,  while  thinking  the  Government's  move 
is  in  the  right  direction,  does  not  see  how  any  practical  measure 
has  been  evolved  in  the  Campbell-Bannerman  mind.  This  jour- 
nal advocates  what  the  Prime  Minister  specifically  repudiated,  the 
institution  of  the  referendum.  After  characterizing  the  resolution 
as  "  strange  and  abortive,"  the  writer  concludes  as  follows  : 

"The  problem,  then,  still  remains  unsolved.  That  problem  is 
a  double  one.  It  is,  first,  how  to  provide  a  check  on  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  also  how  to  decide  disputes  between  the  two 
Houses.  Our  answer  is  that  the  House  of  Lords  alone  and  un- 
supported has  proved  too  weak,  too  partial,  and  too  fitful  a  check 
on  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  its  power  must  be  supported 
by  the  addition  of  the  referendum,  or  poll  of  the  people.  Such 
a  poll  of  the  people  will  also  provide  an  instrument  by  which  dis- 
putes between  the  two  Houses  can  be  finally  settled  and  deadlocks 
prevented.  Again,  the  referendum,  called  into  existence  by  a 
petition  of  a  certain  number  of  electors,  can  be  made  to  act  as  a 
check  on  hasty  or  ill-considered  legislation  which  may  have  been 
agreed  upon  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

"  We  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  referendum,  like  every 
other  human  institution,  is  open  to  abuses;  but  taking  a  wide  view 
of  the  whole  situation,  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  House 
of  Lords,  .  .  .  supplemented  by  a  referendum  which  can  be 
called  into  action  no  matter  which  party  is  in  power,  will  provide 
the  best  check  available  on  the  House  of  Commons.  No  doubt 
an  elected  second  chamber  would  do  this  as  well;  but  th  objec- 
tion to  a  popularly  elected  second  chamber  is  that  it  must  greatly 
diminish  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  would  claim 
to  control  the  Ministry." 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MR.  MARCELIN 

ALBERT 

THE  French  Republic  has  always  been  threatened  by  royalist 
or  revolution  plotters  such  as  made  a  tool  of  Marshal 
MacMahon  thirty  years  ago,  or  showed  their  hostile  activity  in 
the  Dreyfus  case,  and  subsequently  set  up  Uoulanger  as  a  possi- 
ble dictator.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  another  Boulangist, 
Mr.  Marcelin  Albert,  appeared  as  the  leader  of  revolt  during  the 
wine  crisis  in  the  South.     This  revolt  afforded  the  Comtede  Dion 

an  opportunity  for  pub- 
lishing in  the  Coicrrier  liu- 
rope'en  (Paris)  his  famous 
manifesto  calling  for  "  an 
appeal  to  the  people," 
a  "  revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, "  and  a  "resto- 
ration of  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty "  in  the  person 
of  Prince  Victor  Napo- 
leon. For  behind  this 
manifestation  was  the  ac- 
tivity of  Mr.  Marcelin 
Albert,  the  leader  of 
1,500,000  revolting  wine- 
growers. According  to 
the  Paris  Temps,  the 
sugar-raisers  of  the  North 
of  France  have  competed 
with  the  wine-growers  of 
the  South,  and  beet-sugar 
has  been  combined  so 
artfully  with  the  dregs  of 
the  wine-vat  as  to  sell 
easily  as  good  and  genu- 
ine juice  of  the  grape. 
The  revolting  wine-grow- 
ers, after  appealing  in 
vain  for  government  aid, 
organized  a  central  com- 
mittee at  MontpeIlier,and 
the  flag  of  rebellion  was 
raised.  The  mayor  of 
Narbonne,  Dr.  Ferroul, 
joined  the  insurgents, 
and  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  insurrec- 
tion was  the  house — a 
cafe"— of  Mr.  Marcelin 
Albert,  of  Argeliers,  who 
was  deputed  by  the  in- 
censed population  to  rep- 
resent them  and  their 
claims  to  Mr.  Clemenceau.  His  further  experiences  are  thus 
detailed  by  The  Economist  (London) : 

"Then  followed  the  visit— dramatic,  pathetic,  and  comic — of 
the  leader  of  the  movement,  Mr.  Marcelin  Albert,  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  He  had  already  been  present  at  the  debate  in  disguise, 
ready  to  reveal  himself  if  occasion  offered,  and  he  was  sent  home 
bearing  a  message  from  Mr.  Clemenceau  that  so  long  as  the  munic- 
ipalities continued  to  defy  the  law  the  Government  would  remain 
firm.  He  went  home,  gave  the  committees  who  are  directing  the 
movement  the  message,  and,  on  their  deciding  to  continue  their 
resistance,  he  bowed  to  the  lawn  and  submitted  to  arrest.  Mean- 
while, troops  from  other  districts  have  been  poured  into  the  dis- 
affected region,  the  mayors  are  being  left  to  the  courts,  and  sen- 


tenced, not  too  severely,  the  troops  which  struck  have  been 
heavily  punished,  not,  like  their  recalcitrant  comrades  the  week 
before,  by  removal  to  the  Alpine  districts,  but  by  being  sent  to 
Tunis,  in  the  height  of  the  African  summer.  The  Chamber,  too, 
has  passed  the  relief  bill,  or  a  large  instalment  of  it,  which  goes 
far  in  restricting  adulteration,  and  will   be  supplemented  in  due 


MARCELIN   ALBERT, 

The  leader  of  the  wine-growers,  whose  inter- 
view with  Clemenceau  on  behalf  of  the  strikers 
was  followed  by  his  voluntary  arrest. 


AN     INSULT    TO    THE    PREMIER. 

The  gallows,  with  the  placard  calling  Mr.  Clemenceau  ,;  fool,"  which 
has  been  erected  in  the  streets  of  Narbonne  by  the  rioters. 

course  by  further  measures,  reducing  the  competition  in  the  retail 
trade,  which  is  a  potent  cause  of  the  evil.  The  representatives  of 
the  distrest  wine-growers  scout  the  measure  as  inadequate;  but 
relief,  if  given  them  at  all,  must  be  given  by  other  means,  and  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Marcelin  Albert,  and  the  measures  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, will  probably  divide  and  weaken  the  forces  of  disorder." 

The  remission  of  taxes  to  those  who  can  not  possibly  pay  them 
in  the  South  is  advocated  in  an  editorial  in   Mr.  Clemenceau"s 


MEDITERRANEAN    COAS1    OF  PRANCE, 

Seat  of  the  wine-growers'  revolt,  showing  the  principal  cities  affected. 

own  paper,  the  Paris  Aurore.  and  already,  we  are  told,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  wine-growers  are  brightening.  It  is  added  by  the 
.  lurore  that  the  coming  wine  crop  in  .South  France  is  likely  to  be 
the  most  profitable  harvested  for  years. —  Translation  made  for 
The   Literary  Digest. 
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From  stereograph,  copyrighted  by  L'nderwood  &  Unde-u    ni,  V  V. 

A    RAILROAD   CUTTING     IN    THE    ALPS. 


frotll  Rtereograpli ,  i_<'p>  righted    l>>    I'ml.iH i  ,*;   L'  miei  \v.,od,  N.  V. 


A   COLOSSAL    ALPINE    HOTEL. 


BLOTS  ON  THE  SWISS  LANDSCAPE. 


PROTECTION  OF  NATURE   IN 
SWITZERLAND 

SWITZERLAND  is  to  follow  the  example  of  Germany  (see 
The  Literary  Digest,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  No.  25, p.  986;  in 
protecting  the  sacred  recesses  of  that  mountain  scenery  which 
renders  her  the  "  Holy  Land  of  Nature,"  as  Palestine  is  the  "  Holy 
Land"  of  religion  and  Italy  of  art.  Hundreds  of  thousands  visit 
the  Swiss  Alps  every  year,  and  the  Swiss  Government  is  attempt- 
ing to  check  the  growth  of  mountain  railroads  and  hideous  hotels 
and  factories.  The  place  is  still  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Goethe, 
Rousseau,  and  Coleridge,  when  the  last-mentioned  wrote  his  ode 
to  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  the  contemplation  of  which  trans- 
ported the  poet  into  the  presence  of  "the  Invisible."  A  writer  in 
The  Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin)  asks  in  this  connection  : 

"Will  the  same  sentiments  of  awe  and  reverence  before  the 
majesty  of  nature  be  stirred  in  the  visitors  of  this  magnificent 
country  a  hundred  years  hence?  Some  people  are  inclined  to 
doubt  it,  and  point  with  indignation  to  the  reckless  depravations 
of  scenery  that  our  mountains  experienced  in  the  last  generation. 
They  enumerate  the  ugly  industrial  installations  that  already  spoil 
the  effect  of  the  formerly  most  beautiful  sp~>ir>;  the  deplorable  loss 
of  beauty  caused  in  the  valley  of  Thusis  by  u  1  new  factory  being 
generally  adduced  as  the  most  abhorrent  example.  In  other  in- 
stances the  modern  hotels  with  their  absurb  and  pretentious  ap- 
pearance are  accused  of  obliterating  the  charm  that  ought  to  at- 
tract their  customers;  especially  the  spacious  hotel  on  t.:~  famous 
Gorner  Grat  is  such  an  eyesore  for  the  lovers  of  the  Alp  moun- 
tains, because  the  incomparable  panoramic  view  toward  the  Mat- 
terhorn  is  blocked  by  this  edifice." 

More  grievous  still  are  the  cable  railroads  that  are  made  to  run 
up  the  mountainside,  destroying  the  sublime  solitude  and  vulgar- 
izing the  grand  and  majestic  features  of  the  country.  This  writer 
remarks : 

"  To  the  initiated  it  is  almost  like  a  sacrilege  that  now  so  many 
crowds  of  passengers  that  otherwise  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
making  the  ascent  are  carried  with  the  precision  of  the  time-table 
to  regions  where  solitude  and  inaccessibility  ought  to  add  to  the 
impressiveness  of  the  spectacle.  At  last  the  population  of  Swit- 
zerland begins  now  to  side  with  the  enthusiasts.  Tho  the  move- 
ment for  the  protection  of  nature  commenced  only  a  few  years  ago. 
it  has  recently  made  rapid  progress  and  is  now  readily  supported 
by  the  authorities.  Thus  the  proprietor  of  a  grand  hotel  was  pro- 
hibited to  build  a  wire-tramway  from  the  Tell  Promontory  on  the 
Vierwaldstadter  Lake  to  liis  premises  for  no  other  reason  but  be- 


cause the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  historical  sacredness  of 
this  spot  may  be  impaired  by  the  construction  and  running  of 
such  a  railway.  In  the  same  sense  the  Federal  Council  has  just 
rejected,  simply  on  esthetic  grounds,  the  petition  for  allowing  a 
railway  to  be  built  from  the  Schynige  Platte  '  up  to  the  Faul- 
horn.'  In  its  decision  the  Council  argued  that  the  proposed  track 
would  lead  along  one  of  the  finest  tours  in  the  Berne  Oberlandand 
destroy  the  idyllic  effect  for  the  pedestrian." 

The  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland  has  decreed  that  railway 
companies,  even  when  they  have  obtained  a  charter,  must  respect 
the  scenery.  The  point  is  at  present,  however,  in  litigation,  but 
public  opinion  is  strongly  opposed  to  railroad  molestation  of  the 
Alps. 


CANADA'S  NEW  CITIZENS 

IT  is  said  that  {heni/iaii/eot  continental  Europe  is  being  dumped 
upon  Ellis  Island.  This,  of  course,  is  an  exaggeration,  and 
as  President  Roosevelt  recently  stated,  the  Anglo-Saxon  elements 
of  the  American  population  still  remain  the  most  vital  and  persist- 
ent. In  fact,  out  of  the  total  of  194,671  emigrants  who  ieft>the 
British  Isles  in  1906,85,941  landed  at  New  York.  But  Canada, 
according  to  the  Toronto  Monetary  Times,  is  even  more  favored 
than  this  country  by  the  preponderance  of  the  British  who  are 
settling  in  her  forests  and  prairies.     We  read  in  this  paper: 

"For  the  last  fiscal  period,  ending  March  31,  British  immigra- 
tion totaled  55,791,  an  increase  of  18,170  over  the  same  period  of 
1905-06;  Continental  immigration  totaled  34,217,311  increase  of 
14,001.  The  increase  in  English  immigration  was  37  per  cent., 
and  in  Scotch  immigration  84  per  cent.  Since  1901-02  the  ratio  of 
increase  in  English  immigration,  year  by  year,  has  been  as  follows : 

Per  (  lent. 

1901  02 39 

1902-03 148 

l903-04  '3 

1904-05 36 

1905-06 33 

1906-07 37 

"Scotch  immigration  has  increased  as  follows: 

Per  Cent. 

1901-02 95 

1902-03 147 

1903-04 50 

1904-05 1 ' 

1906  07 84  " 

Canada   is   indeed   being   preferred,  we   read,  above  all  other 
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countries,   not   excepting   the  United  States,  as  a  new  home  by  cases  of  refusal  to  obey  orders  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file, 

the  nations,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  figures:  ar>d  will  declare  that  he  desires  to  ignore  such  a  report.     This  is 

,          ,  .                            ,,     „       .   .      ■    .,  the  reason  why  under-officers  so  frequently  shut  their  eyes  to  acts 

Bv  far  the  great  number  of  immigrants  to  the  Dominion  hail  ,.       ,       ,.    '.            ,     ,          .               .   . '    .  .. 

3             ,  "                     _,        ,  .      .           .   ,     ,  .,  .  .  .         .  of  insubordination  and  adopt  the  principle  of  listening  to  no  tales 

from  the  mother  country.     The  objective  point  of  British  emigra-  j    *         -j-        «  .       u    .        Jv                         Ti                          i 

.....            3    ...  ,            J  r         *     £  ii      •       c  ar"d  of  avoiding  all  trouble  on  such  questions.     The  common  sol- 

tion,  too,  is  shifting,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures:  ,.                                      ,.,.        „      ,^     .       .       ,     ,               .... 

'        '                  6,                                                            t,    b  diers  are  quite  aware  of  this.     On  the  other  hand,  the  antimilitanst 

United  States.  Dominion.  Australia.    Cape.          Total.  propaganda  and  the    spread  of  socialism  are  carried  on  without 

I(302 '51.617            14,730          4,366        28,044         101,547  any  attempt  at  secrecy  ;  and  altho  the  attitude  of  the  troops  called 

1003 66,302                    45,866                  3,693             29,017                147.033  ,        •              ,                  •,                     ,,•                 ,,                               r     •    i                    j 

,9o4 66,790             51,284           5.240            883          126,854  upon  during  the  strikes  at  Pans  and   Lens  was  fairly  good,  yet  it 

1005 60.997            62,503           7,251         3,221          139,365  is  well  known  that  two  battalions  fraternized  with  the  strikers  and 

1906 85,941            91,263          9,920         3,160         194,671  had  to  be  sent  back  to  their  garrison,  while  a  certain   Lieutenant 

"It  looks  as  tho  Canada's  population  problem  will  be  solved,  Tisserand  came   in   uniform   to   the  headquarters   of   the    Labor 

and  in  a  highly  desirable  manner."  party  and  declared   that  the  army  was  for  the  workingmen  and 

would  never  fire  upon  them." 

The  cadets  in  the  various  military  colleges  of  France  are  deeply 

INSUBORDINATION     IN     THE     FRENCH  imbued  with  antimilitarist  views  and  openly  profess  their  hatred 

AD1\/IV  of  the  army.     To  quote  further  from  this  writer  : 

"  The  petty  officers  of  the  School  of  Saint-Maixent,  for  instance, 

THE  recent  mutiny  of  the  troops  sent  by  Mr.  Clemenceau  to  declare  that  their  only  aim  in  remaining  in  the  army  is  that  they 

crush  the  wine-growers'  riots  calls  attention  to  the  extraor-  may  carry  on  a  propaganda  of  antimilitarism.     Publications  abu- 

dinary  report  recently  issued  by  the  German  authorities  on  the  sing  the  army  and  inciting  to  desertion  are  widely  circulated  among 

condition  of  European  armies.     A  contribution   is  furnished  by  the  various  corPs  and  on  several  occasions  during  1906  soldiers 

_        _     ,    _.  „  ,  A  ..     '              A,           .          _                  ...  have  been  seen  to  rise  in  mutiny  against  the  commander  of  a  com- 

Gen.  Gerhard  Pelet-Narbonne,  the  eminent  German  military  spe-  „   ,  ,,.                                          ...    .,            ..     .   .  .                 , 

J    r  pany.     But  things  went  even  worse  with  the  territorial  troops  and 

cialist  and  writer,  upon  the  French  Army,  and  its  present  state  tne  reservists  " 

of  insubordination,  disaffection,  and  general  want  of  discipline.  _,                         ,  ,     ,                ,..,.,            ,. 

_,  .                ,  4,  .         ,          .         .      ,       ,,.,.,        r,r    ,      , ,  *   ,t>  He  cites  several  bad  cases  of  military  demoralization,  and  con- 

This  state  of  things,  he  writes,  in  the  Milt taer-l\  ochenblatt  (Ber-  ,                                                                ' 

,.,.„.,                ,   .      „             ...      _.„         .     ,      ,         .  eludes  his  report  with  the  opinion  that    Minister  Clemenceau  will 

hn),  the  official  organ  of  the  German  War  Office,  is  due  largely  to  _    ....      < 

....                 .  .               ,,             .                                            c  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  this  growing   spirit 

political  party  spirit,  as  well  as  to  the  unsettling  doctrines  of  anti-  ,.,,..«     ~>         ,                                   ^ 

.,.                   .  .              .       ,.           ,,T,   1                        1     1        ,       •  1  of   insubordination.  —Translations   made   for    The    Literary 

militarists  and  internationalists.     While  the  report  deals  only  with 

.  .^  .                      ...                                               ,.  .  Digest. 

the  year  1906  it  is  very  remarkable  as  a  comment  on  events  which 

have  occurred  in  France  during  the  past  two  weeks.    Of  the  grow- 
ing insubordination  of  the   French   Army   in  general  this  distin-  WHY     THF     RUSSIAN     RFVOI  I JTION 
guished  cavalry  officer  writes  as  follows  : 

-n   •     *        ♦«              ff             •   ♦  h ■   •  r     h  HANGS   FIRE 

During  the  past  few  years  offenses  against   discipline  have 

multiplied  to  a  regrettable  degree  and  so  greatly  exceed  the  pro-  npHE  dissolution  of  the  second  Douma  did  not  create  one-tenth 

portions  to  which  such  offenses  generally  attain  in  a  great  army  1       of  the  excitementand  indignation  which  was  displayed  when 

that  we  are  compelled  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this.     Here  we  .      r       ^            n              .               ,,,,,                  «• 

-  ',  .,     ,  . ,     c     .             .     .J*                c                   ,  ,  the  first  Douma  new  to  pieces  under  the  sledge-hammer  of  an  1m- 

find  that  the  nrst  cause  is  the  want  of  union  and  harmony  among  r                                      ° 

the  officers  themselves.  They  are,  in  fact,  politically  separated.  Perial  ukase-  In  his  history  of  the  Crimean  War  Kinglake  de- 
Some  of  them  are  monarchists,  others  republicans.  There  are  to  scribes  how  the  dark-coated  squadrons  of  Russia,  altho  unflinching 
be  found  among  them  also  clericals  and  radicals,  standing  face  to  and  indisposed  to  flight,  received  the  showers  of  bullets  and 
face  in  open  hostility,  and  all  the  political  antagonism  which  pre-  cannon-balls  that  rent  their  squares  with  an  almost  acquiescent 
vails  in  government  circles  is  found  to  be  equally  rife  in  every  groan  which  ran  through  their  whole  ranks.     So  it  would  seem  as 

if  the  population  of  the  Czar's  empire  had  now  been  beaten  into 
General  Pelet-Narbonne  cites  the  case  of  those  officers  who  re-  submission  and  merely  exprest  their  misery  and  despair  by  a  re- 
fused last  year  to  obey  orders  in  taking  the  inventories  of  church  prest  moan  of  pain,  instead  of  the  yell  of  impatient  fury  and  the 
property,  and  the  two  generals  who  refused  to  salute  General  revolutionary  hymns  which  Frenchmen  raised  when  first  they 
Andre,  for  which  offense  the  Minister  of  War,  Mr.  Etienne,  put  hoisted  the  tricolor.  This  patience  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion  is 
them  under  strict  arrest  for  fifteen  days.  Even  the  superior  offi-  accounted  for  by  a  writer,  Trotzky,  in  the  Neue  Zeit  (Berlin)  as 
cers  refuse  to  support  their  subordinates  in  the  maintenance  of  springing  from  many  causes.  The  Powers  that  be  are  entrenched 
discipline.  The  report  of  this  German  officer  speaks  upon  this  so  strongly  in  their  political  position,  Stolypine  so  plainly  plays 
point  as  follows :  jnt0  their  hands  and  refuses  to  enter  into  the  agrarian  question 
"A  general  in  the  French  Army  will  tear  to  pieces  in  the  pres-  that  the  people  are  dumfounded  and  know  not  which  way  to 
ence  of  the  reservists  the  report  of  an  officer  which  presents  fifteen  go.     Then  the  real  revolutionaries  are  but  few  in  number.     The 
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Viedomosti  (Moscow),  the  organ  of  the  reactionary  nobles,  makes 
the  boast  that : 

"The  population  of  Russia  amounts  to  some  150,000,000  souls. 
But  in  the  revolution  not  more  than  1.000,000  are  inclined  to  take 


I'HE     1H.WI.L    SEASON    IN    RUSSIA. 

Nicholas  -"If  only  I  could  travel  in  that  fashion  !" 

—Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

any  active  part.  Were  these  1,000,000  men  and  women  shot  down 
or  massacred  there  would  still  remain  149,000,000  inhabitants  of 
Russia,  and  this  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  insure  the  greatness 
and  prosperity  of  the  fatherland." 

To  this  Trotzky  angrily  replies  : 

"This  cannibalistic  calculation  overlooks  one  very  evident  fact 
on  which  the  possibility  of  a  revolution  is  based.  That  fact  is 
this  active  revolutionary  million  represent  a  real  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  nation,  and  Mr.  Stolypine  will  eventually  have  full 
proof  of  this." 

He  then  proceed-,  to  pillory  the  Russian  Prime  Minister  as  one 
of  the  main  obstacles  in  the  path  of  Russian  freedom  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

"  This  Russian  Minister,  who  for  the  second  year  is  standing  at 
the  helm  of  government,  has  shown  himself  such  a  man  of  iron 
nerve  as  the  hard-prest  reactionaries  stood  in  need  of.  He  unites 
in  his  own  person  the  brutality  of  a  slave-owner  with  the  reck- 
lessness of  a  rowdy.  Yet  he  possesses  the  polished  manners  of  a 
statesman  who  is  the  product  of  European  parliamentarianism. 
When  he  was  governor  of  Saratov,  where  the  agrarian  agitation 
reached  its  acutest  stage,  he  violated  all  constitutional  justice  by 
his  acts,  and  himself  superintended  the  execution  of  the  peasantry, 
and  by  this  procedure  became,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Douma  delegates,  the  object  of  execration  and  contempt  to  the 
peasants.  It  was  not  many  days  after  personally  assisting  at  the 
stripping  and  knouting  of  these  poor  countrymen  that  he  was 
raised  to  his  present  eminence.  The  first  Douma  he  merely  used 
as  a  field  for  investigating  a  new  situation,  and  observing  how  far 
parliamentarianism  would  harmonize  with  requirements  of  a  set- 
tled social  order." 

Another  reason  why  the  revolution  halts,  we  are  told,  was  the 
gush  and  sentimentality  of  the  Cadets  in  the  first  Douma.  To 
quote : 


"The  lyrical  outbursts  of  the  Cadet  orators  of  the  first  Douma, 
their  ill-timed  pathos,  in  which  a  note  of  trembling  cowardice 
could  be  detected,  their  theatrical  appeals  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, alternating  with  the  whispering  servility  with  which  they  in- 
terviewed the  Czar  in  the  antechamber  of  Peterhof  were  not  likely 
to  do  much  in  withstanding  the  overwhelming  advance  ot  the 
reactionaries,  such  as  the  landed  proprietors,  who  merely  looked 
on  and  eventually  succeeded  in  driving  the  delegates  from  the 
palace  of  Tauris.  In  vain  did  the  soldiers  in  the  fortresses  mutiny, 
in  vain  were  sporadic  acts  of  terrorism  perpetrated.  The  mailed 
hand  crusht  out  all  opposition  and  drumhead  courts  martial  car- 
ried out  the  vengeance  of  Stolypine.  The  only  incident  which 
Stolypine  could  not  face  was  the  agrarian  crisis  and  upon  that  he 
gazed  as  if  he  were  confronted  by  the  Sphynx." 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  the  progress  of  revolution  is  not 
checked  because  the  people  are  "  weary "  of  revolution.  The 
economic  condition  of  the  country  is  such  that  people  can  think  of 
nothing  else  but  how  they  may  get  work  and  bread.  On  this 
point  he  speaks  as  follows  : 

"  When  we  hear  people  saying  that  the  proletariat  are  grown 
.sick  of  revolution  and  weary  of  agitation,  we  see  that  they  lose 
sight  of  the  colossal  energy  which  this  very  proletariat  is  every 
moment  displaying  in  the  midst  of  all  this  political  distress,  in 
fighting  for  its  economic  rights.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  industrial 
crisis  leaves  the  laboring  classes  no  time  for  political  theorizing. 
Only  in  the  textile-industry  district  of  Central  Russia  can  people 
feel  sure  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  In  every  other  quarter  the  num- 
ber of  the  unemployed  is  appalling.  A  vast  number  of  iron  foun- 
dries are  closed  ;  many  others  are  filling  but  few  orders.  In  con- 
nection with  this  condition  of  things  we  see  labor  manifestations 
and  gatherings  of  the  unemployed  in  the  management  of  which  the 
most  energetic  activity  is  displayed.  The  proletariat  are  some- 
times gaining  control  of  the  business  in  which  they  were  formerly 
employed  and  are  organizing  cooperative  companies  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  necessities  of  life  at  a  moderate  price.  The  pro- 
letariat is  waging  energetic  war  against  commercial  trusts  and  in 
the  last  few  months  a  new  wave  of  strikes  has  swept  over  the  land, 
in  which  the  most  conservative  sections  of  the  proletariat  have 
taken  part." 

He  adds  in  conclusion  that  another  hindrance  to  the  course  of 
revolutionary  activity  is  the  position  taken  by  the  soldiery.     "The 


THE  COMING  THIRD  DOUMA. 

After  making  and  unmaking  two  Doumas,  will  Russia  at  length  suc- 
ceed in  producing  a  third,  armed  with  the  knout  like  a  Cossack  ? 

—  Pischietto  (Turin). 

conservatism  of  the  army  is  the  curb-rein  of  revolution  in  Russia." 
''  Yet,"  he  continues,  "  in  the  army  lies  the  hope  of  the  revolution- 
aries."— Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


REPLACING  LOST  ORGANS 

NO  domain  of  biology  was  so  obscure  to  the  old  schools  as 
that  of  regeneration,  or  the  power  which  certain  creatures 
have  of  spontaneously  reproducing  lost  parts  or  organs.  And  no 
branch  of  science  ever  originated  such  a  mass  of  error  and  legend. 
But  with  the  progress  of  research  and  the  increase  of  our  material 


l'KKI'ARINT,    SOLUBLE    COTTON    FOR    INCANDESCENT    MANTLES. 

the  subject  has  undergone  its  inevitable  systematization,  and  to- 
day science  is  pretty  sure  of  its  ground.  Dr.  Hanz  Przibram,  in 
the  Naturwissenschaftliche  Rundschau  (Berlin),  summarizes  the 
latest  conclusions  in  this  department.  Dr.  Przibram  says  that  the 
old  skeptical  views  of  these  phenomena  are  no  longer  tenable,  that 
the  process  of  regeneration  is  discernible  in  both  natural  king- 
doms, and  that  it  decreases  with  the  increase  in  complexity  of  ani- 
mal structure.  Crystals  are  able  to  readily  supply  parts  which 
have  been  broken  off,  but  regeneration  in  plants  is  rare  and  only 
occurs  in  certain  low  forms  of  algae,  fungi,  and  the  allied  groups. 
The  majority  of  instances  of  so-called  regeneration  are  really 
"adventitious  formations,"  that  is,  the  result  of  a  general  reaction 
of  the  vital  forces  of  the  plant. to  any  injury  which  the  plant  re- 
ceives. In  fact,  it  is  a  common  observation  that  after  an  injury 
the  plant  at  once  begins  to  recreate  all  possible  parts,  not  alone 
the  parts  which  have  been  injured  or  ablated ;  and  in  this  way 
small,  completely  formed  plants  appear  at  the  point  of  injury  or  in 
portions  which  have  not  been  affected  by  the  exterior  agency.  In 
the  case  of  animals  the  phenomena  are  clearly  delineated,  and  there 
is  a  patent  decrease  in  the  recreative  power  the  higher  the  position 
of  the  type  in  the  scale.     Says  the  writer : 

"So  clear,  indeed,  is  the  distinction  that  we  may  divide  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  into  no  less  than  six  stages,  from  the  unicellular  or 
initial  group  to  the  highest,  which  contains  man.  The  first  cate- 
gory comprizes  those  creatures  which  merely  require  a  bit  of  cell 
protoplasm  for  purposes  of  regeneration,  that  is,  the  protozoans. 
The  second  class,  however,  shows  an  increase  in  its  necessities ; 
for  if  the  regenerative  process  is  to  take  place  several  cells  must 
be  employed,  as  the  body  now  contains  at  least  two  different  cells, 
the  ectoderm  and  entoderm.  To  this  branch  belong  the  majority 
of  the  polyps.  It  is  possible  for  these  creatures  to  recreate  their 
entire  body  from  a  tiny  remaining  bit,  a  process  which  has  been 
termed  morphallaxis  by  T.  H.  Morgan." 

In  the  third  class  are  organisms  that  require  more  than  two  dif- 
ferent cells  for  regenerative  purposes.     We  read  : 

"  Many  of  them  are  capable  of  morphallaxis,  for  example,  the 
planarians  and  the  tunicata  ;  and  the  regenerative  powers  of  the 
annelida  are  remarkable.  In  fact,  the  latter  are  able  to  re-form 
head-pieces,  tails,  and  other  portions  of  their  bodies  with  great 
rapidity.  A  clear  decrease  in  the  power  is  shown  in  the  fourth 
class,  the  mollusca,  Crustacea,  fish,  and  the  amphibia  with  tails. 
With  these  creatures  the  loss  of  the  head  is  always  followed  by 
death,  and  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  the  tail  is  only  followed  by 
partial  reproduction.     However,  the  creatures  are  quite  capable 


of  recreating  members,  fins,  and  other  sense  organs.  The  fifth 
group  is  able  to  re-form  tails  completely,  not  the  bony  portion,  but 
the  fleshy  part,  altho  in  many  instances  the  result  is  imperfect.  In 
this  class  we  find  the  lacertidae,  crocodiles,  and  so  forth.  Finally, 
the  sixth  group  contains  those  animals  which  are  able  to  repair 
injuries  to  tissue,  but  which  are  not  able  to  reproduce  lost  parts  of 
organs.  To  this  group  belong  the  tailless  amphibia,  or  frogs, 
many  different  species  of  reptiles,  birds,  mammals,  and  insects. 
But  even  in  this  class  we  find  occasionally  birds  which  are  able  to 
reproduce  the  beak,  reptiles  and  frogs  which  can  recreate  the  jaw, 
and  low  rodent  groups  which  manifest  tail  regeneration." — Trans- 
lation made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


HOW   INCANDESCENT    MANTLES    ARE 

MADE 

ABOUT  forty  million  incandescent  mantles  are  used  up  yearly 
in  the  United  States.  The  method  of  lighting  in  which  they 
are  employed  is  now  familiar  to  every  one,  altho  it  was  introduced 
only  about  a  dozen  years  ago;  yet  probably  very  few  who  use  the 
mantles  know  how  they  are  made,  or  even  what  they  are  made  of. 
A  descriptive  article  by  M.  C.  Whitaker,  condensed  from  a  longer 
paper  read  by  the  author  before  the  New  England  Association  of 
Gas  Engineers,  appears  in  The  American  Exporter  (Sew  York, 
July  i).  The  writer  gives  details  of  each  successive  operation  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  mantles,  but  he  precedes  this  by  a  brief 
summary,  which  we  quote: 

"Knitting. — A  thread  of  suitable  size  is  knit  into  a  tubular 
fabric  on  a  machine  modified  from  those  used  in  knitting  under- 
wear. A  large  variety  of  stitches  are  made  and  designated  as 
single  weave,  double  weave,  triple  weave,  etc. 

"Saturating. — The  lengths  of  knitted  fabric  are  placed  in  a 
suitable  vessel,  and  the  so-called  lighting  fluid  is  poured  over  them. 
After  the  fabric  is  soaked  in  the  lighting  fluid  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  it  is  put  through  an  equalizer  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
the  amount  of  fluid  carried  by  each  web.  The  fabric  is  then 
placed  upon  suitable  forms  of  glass  or  wood  and  dried. 

"  Sewing. — The  fabric  is  now  taken  and  folded  in  at  one  end 
and  carefully  plaited,  and  an  asbestos  cord  drawn  through  to  form 
the  head  and  loop  of  the  mantle. 

"Modeling. — After  the  head  is  made,  the  saturated  fabric  is 
shaped  over  a  wooden  form. 

"Burning  Out.— The  modeled  fabric  is  then  hung  on  a  suitable 
hook  and  ignited  at  the  top.  The  thread  is  burned  out.  leaving 
an  ash  composed  of  the  oxids  of  thorium  and  cerium. 

"Hardening. — After  the  cotton  is  burned  out.  the  soft,  flabby  ash 


KNITTING    THE    MANTLE    FABRIC. 

is  placed  over  a  blowpipe,  where  the  gas  and  air  are  controlled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  blow  it  out  to  the  form  of  a  mantle. 

"Dipping.  —  In  order  to  prepare  the  mantle  for  the  subsequent 
handling  and  for  shipment  it  is  dipt  into  a  bath  of  collodion  and 
allowed  to  dry. 

^Trimming. — After  the  collodionized  mantles  are   thoroughly 
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dried,  they  are   passed  to   an  operator,  who  trims  off  the  rough 
edges  of  the  skirt  and  reduces  the  mantles  to  a  uniform  length. 

" Packing. — Loop  mantles  are  suspended  in  paper  tubes  by 
cords;  cap  mantles  are  mounted  on  supports  and  the  supports 
securely  fastened  to  the  caps.  Mantles  are  usually  packed  in 
cartons  of  fifty  and  cased  according  to  the  size  of  the  order— being 
shipped  usually  in  500  or  1,000  mantles  to  a  case." 

In  giving  details  of  the  above  processes,  the  writer  notes  partic- 
ularly the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  least  trace  of  mineral  impurity, 
which  interferes  with  the  light.  Ordinary  cottons  can  not  be  used 
in  the  knitted  fabric,  for  this  reason,  and  the  fiber  chosen  is 
cleansed  by  a  combination  of  chemical  and  mechanical  processes, 
using  only  distilled  water.  The  whole  process  of  manufacture  is 
a  process  of  great  complexity,  both  on  account  of  the  chemical 
problems  to  be  solved  and  controlled  and  the  difficulty  of  super- 
vising and  controlling  the  work  of  the  employees  in  the  various 
operations.     Says  the  writer  : 

"There  is  no  chemical  manufacturing  industry  which  requires 
such  a  large  staff  of  trained  experts  as  the  manufacture  of  mantles 
and  the  raw  materials  for  their  production 

"The  amount  of  skill  required  from  the  employees,  and  the 
grade  of  intelligence  demanded,  will  exclude  mantle-making  from 
that  class  of  manufacturing  industries  which  use  cheap  and  igno- 
rant help.  The  proportion  of  pay-roll  which  goes  to  the  super- 
vising staff  is  greater  in  mantle-making  than  in  any  other  manu- 
facturing line.  The  greatest  factors  contributing  to  the  success 
of  the  American  mantle  manufacturer  are  :  First,  a  thorough  study 
and  understanding  of  the  technical  difficulties  involved  in  the  vari- 
ous different  processes.  Second,  a  carefully  organized  and  intelli- 
gent supervision  of  every  process.  Third,  the  high  intelligence, 
integrity,  and  skill  of  his  empolvees." 


A  CHEMICAL  ELEMENT  IN   SEARCH  OF 

A  PARENT 

WHAT  is  the  origin  of  radium?  It  seems  to  De  agreed  that 
this  newly  discovered  substance  is  merely  a  stage  in  a 
form  of  matter  undergoing  continual  alteration.  What  is  its  im- 
mediate predecessor?  Says  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York, 
June  29)  in  a  leading  editorial  on  the  subject: 

"  Radium  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  infants  of  the  family 
of  chemical  elements,  young  so  far  as  our  acquaintance  with  it  is 
concerned,  and  young,  it  is  said,  even  in  actual  years;  for  while 
until  recently  we  have  been  content  to  accept  the  chemical  ele- 
ments as  we  found  them,  and  to  assume,  so  far  as  we  could  say,  at 
least,  they  had  always  existed  since  the  creation,  radium,  it  is 
said,  is  a  baby  element  only  a  few  thousand  years  old.  It  is  an 
active  infant,  however,  and  its  addition  to  the  chemical  series  has 
caused  a  much  greater  stir  in  scientific  society  than  did  any  other 
element,  or,  at  least,  any  added  since  chemical  science  was  well 
established. 

"  Ever  since  this  new  member  of  the  family  was  recognized,  it 
has  attracted  to  itself  a  great  deal  of  attention  because  of  certain 
peculiarities  which  it  possesses.  In  some  of  these  it  does  not 
stand  alone,  as  there  are  certain  other  elements  sharing  them. 
Certain  ones, like  uranium, are  old  acquaintances  ;  others,  such  as 
actinium,  are  more  recent  acquisitions  ;  but,  in  the  popular  mind 
at  least,  these  but  little  understood  marvels  are  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  radium. 

"  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  element— if  such  it  be— which, 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  may  be  the  most  important  character- 
istic, is  its  appearance  in  places  where  it  apparently  did  not  exist 
before— that  is,  its  production  or  generation  from  some  other  ele- 
ment. In  other  words,  this  new  addition  to  the  family  of  chemi- 
cal elements  insists  on  having  a  parent,  and  is  not  satisfied  even 
with  its  astonishing  properties,  but  must  have  a  family  tree;  and 
certain  of  its  admirers  are  now  busily  engaged  in  tracing  back  the 
line  of  descent  and  in  establishing  the  relationship  between  the 
newcomer  and  several  other  elements." 

It  is  generally  considered,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  that  radium, 
and  possibly  actinium,  are  descended  from  uranium,  and  until  re- 
cently it  was  thought  that  actinium  is  the  immediate  predecessor  or 


parent  of  radium.  This  has,  however,  never  been  definitely  estab- 
lished, and  a  recent  investigation  by  Dr.  E.  Rutherford  seems  to 
show  that  actinium  is  not  the  parent  of  radium,  but  is  further  hack 
on  the  family  tree.  The  true  parent  has  not  yet  been  identified, 
altho  apparently  it  should  be  possible  to  separate  it  from  actin- 
ium and  uranium.  The  new  element,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  be 
described  and  named.     To  quote  further: 

"This  particular  phase  of  the  study  of  radioactive  elements  is 
of  absorbing  interest,  but  unfortunately,  or  otherwise,  we  have  as 
yet  discovered  no  method  of  controlling  the  changes  or  transmu- 
tations. Experiments  are  therefore  slow,  and  have  but  little  at- 
traction for  those  who  like  to  produce  effects ;  but  there  are  others 
who  apparently  are  determined  to  pursue  this  matter  to  the  end, 
and  it  may  be  that  eventually  we  may  be  required  to  adopt  a  new 
chemical  chart  which  will  arrange  the  elements  in  generations,  and 
not  merely  group  those  together  which  inherit  certain  family  char- 
acteristics." 


A  USEFUL  NEW   METAL 

CHEMICAL  substances  known  hitherto  only  as  scientific  curi- 
osities are  daily  being  put  to  uses  sufficiently  valuable  to 
warrant  their  preparation  in  commercial  quantities.  In  this  sense 
the  metal  calcium  is  "new,"  for  altho  long  registered  among  the 
elements,  its  uses  in  the  arts  have  only  recently  been  discovered. 
In  Cosmos  (Paris,  June  8)  a  contributor  thus  abstracts  a  recent 
article  by  J.  Escard  in  UEclairagc  Electiique  (Paris): 

"This  curious  metal,  light,  combustible,  silver-colored,  and 
forming  ordinary  lime  by  oxidation,  is  now  obtained  by  divers 
chemical  processes,  commonly  by  electrolysis  of  its  melted  salts. 
Moissan,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Messrs.  Gin  and  Leleux  on  the 
other,  have  also  prepared  metallic  calcium  from  thecalicum  carbid 
that  is  used  to  make  acetylene  gas.  The  high  temperature  of  the 
electric  furnace,  which  is  utilized  to  make  the  carbid  by  synthesis, 
may  also  dissociate  this  compound;  the  carbon  alone  remains  in 
the  crucible,  while  the  calcium  distils  off  and  is  condensed. 

"  Calcium,  either  pure  or  in  combination,  is  certainly  destined  to 
a  brilliant  future.  More  tractable  than  sodium  and  less  violent  in 
its  reactions,  it  would  appear  to  be  specially  adapted  to  applica- 
tions in  metallurgy  that  require  the  use  of  reducing  substances  to 
purify  molten  metals  at  the  moment  of  casting. 

"  As  found  in  commerce,  this  metal  is  sold  in  the  form  of  small 
bars  consisting  of  98  per  cent,  pure  calcium.  Its  mean  density  is 
1.72;  that  is,  it  is  almost  twice  as  light  as  aluminum.  It  alters 
slowly  in  dry  air,  but  very  rapidly  in  moisture.  It  burns  with  a 
very  bright  white  flame.  Its  hardness  is  greater  than  that  of 
sodium,  lead,  or  tin,  and  is  comparable  to  that  of  aluminum,  tho 
slightly  less  than  that  of  zinc  or  magnesium.  Its  breaking  strain 
is  0.61  kilogram  to  the  square  centimeter  [8y2  pounds  to  the 
square  inch].  Its  most  interesting  compounds  are  those  with 
hydrogen  and  with  nitrogen — calcium  hydrid  and  nitrid. 

"  Calcium  hydrid  was  shown  to  the  Academy  last  year  by 
George  Jaubert,  under  the  name  of  hydrolith  (hydrogen-stone). 
.  .  .  Under  the  action  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the 
hydrid  decomposes  like  calcium  carbid,  giving  off,  not  acetylene, 
but  hydrogen 

"To  make  the  new  product  industrially,  metallic  calcium  is 
heated  in  horizontal  retorts,  kept  at  a  high  temperature,  in  which 
a  current  of  gaseous  hydrogen  circulates ;  after  some  hours  all  the 
calcium  is  changed  into  hydrid.  The  hydrolith  then  appears  as 
irregular,  porous,  white  or  gray  fragments,  of  considerable  hard- 
ness, insoluble  in  ordinary  solvents,  but  instantly  decomposed  by 
cold  water.  It  contains  90  per  cent,  of  the  pure  compound;  in 
these  conditions  a  kilogram  [2-J  pounds]  of  hydrolith  gives  off  a 
cubic  meter  of  pure  hydrogen.  The  importance  of  the  new  prod- 
uct for  the  preparation  of  gas  in  aeronatics  has  been  noted  ;  the 
process  has  already  been  utilized  in  the  inflation  of  balloons.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  transportation  of  comprest  hydro- 
gen in  steel  flasks  is  very  burdensome  ;  using  pressures  of  isokilo- 
grams  per  square  centimeter  [2,066 pounds  to  the  square  inch]  the 
weight  of  the  flasks  is  actually  10  kilograms  [22  pounds]  for  every 
cubic  meter  of  hydrogen  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

"The  avidity  of  metallic  calcium  for  nitrogen  will  be  utilized  in 
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metallurgy.  It  is  well  known  what  an  injurious  influence  the  pres 
ence  of  nitrogen  has  on  the  mechanical  constants  of  irons  and 
steels.  Hitherto,  to  purify  the  fused  metal,  bismuth  has  been  used, 
which  also  forms  a  nitrid,  but  the  elimination  of  the  gas  by  the 
metal  was  not  brought  about  in  a  completely  satisfactory  manner. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  recently  been  found  that  the  formation 
of  calcium  nitrid  takes  place,  even  within  the  mass  of  the  molten 
metal,  in  a  manner  that  corresponds  to  all  the  desiderata  formu- 
lated by  metallurgists."—  Translation  tuade  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


"  If  we  add  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  reservoir — 1,875 
ijnds — we  have  22,840  pounds  of  men  and  materials   moving 
.  .    hward  in  this  engine  of  the  air." 

'1  lie  envelop  of  the  gas-bag  is  made  of  three  layers  of  fabric, 
each  coated  with  rubber,  and  its  tensile  strength  runs  up  to  500 


THE  ASSURANCE  OF   MR.  WELLMAN 

THE  trip  to  the  North  Pole  by  air-ship,  which  has  been 
planned,  in  the  interest  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  by 
Walter  Wellman,  is  the  subject  of  two  articles  by  Mr.  Wellman 
in  McClure''s  Magazine  (June  and  July).  There  was  some  criti- 
cism last  year  of  Mr.  Wellman  s  failure  to  start  on  his  expedition, 
and  more  than  one  covert  suggestion  that  its  advertising  features 
might  possibly  be  of  more  importance  than  its  scientific  aspects. 
It  is  apparently  to  meet  these  aspersions  and  to  create  confidence 
in  the  good  faith  of  his  scheme  that  the  articles  noted  above  have 
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LONGITUDINAL  CROSS-SECTION    OF     BALLOON   AND    CAR. 

£,  Balloon  at  its  greatest  diameter;  CC,  steel  cables  supporting 
car;  HP,  horizontal  planes  enabling  the  ship  to  keep  a  level  course ; 
P,  passageway  for  crew ;  HH,  helices  or  propellers ;  SS,  sleeping- 
berths;  R,  reservoir  for  gasoline. 

been  written  by  the  explorer.  He  describes  minutely  the  precau- 
tions that  have  been  taken  against  failure,  and  assures  us  that  he 
is  really  going  to  start  for  the  Pole,  hoping  to  find  it  and  return  in 
safety.     Regarding  his  balloon  he  says: 

"  In  seeking  the  North  Pole  in  an  air-ship,  it  is  no  toy  that  we 
are  playing  with.  The  America  is  no  plaything,  no  fragile,  short- 
lived balloon  built  to  run  for  a  few  hours  as  the  wind  listeth,  and 
then  succumb— but  a  machine,  big  and  stout,  steel-muscled,  full- 
lunged,  strong-hearted,  built  for  war,  for  work,  for  endurance,  able 
to  fight  the  winds  that  sentry  the  Pole  and  perhaps  to  defeat  them. 
It  is  no  flight  of  rhetoric  to  say  that  this  air-ship  is  huge.  It  is 
gigantic.  Its  length  is  183  feet,  and  its  greatest  diameter  52.5  feet. 
The  steel  car  underneath  it  is  115  feet  long;  and  from  the  bottom 
of  this  car  to  the  top  of  the  gas-reservoir,  the  distance  is  65  feet, 
the  height  of  a  four-story  house.  The  surface  of  the  gas-reservoir 
or  balloon  is  24,000  square  feet,  or  more  than  half  an  acre,  and  the 
weight  of  the  envelop  of  cotton,  silk,  and  rubber  is  two  tons. 

"  When  the  ship  sets  out  upon  its  voyage,  it  will  embrace,  all 
told,  20,965  pounds — ten  tons— of  material  and  cargo. 


Copyriehted  by  S.  S.  McClure,  1907. 
MAT  SHOWING    THE    ALTERNATIVES    FOR   A    RETURN    JOURNEY. 

The  figures  given  indicate  sea  miles. 

pounds  to  the  foot— about  five  times  what  will  probably  be  needed. 
It  has  no  netting  of  cordage  to  hold  snow,  and  part  of  the  waste 
heat  of  the  motor  is  to  be  used  in  warming  it,  so  that  ice  will  not 
collect  on  it.  Even  admitting  a  slight  leakage,  the  decrease  in 
lifting  power  will  be  compensated  by  loss  of  dead  weight  due  to 
daily  consumption  of  gasoline  by  the  motor.  The  "ship"  can 
make  15  to  18  statute  miles  an  hour,  and  its  radius  of  action,  in 
still   air,  would   be   2,250  to  2,700  sea  miles — an   allowance   that 
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The  prow  of  the  polar  air-ship  America    the  nose  that  is  to  be  pointed 
toward  the  North  Pole. 

seems  ample  to  the  author.  The  arctic,  instead  of  being  the 
least  favorable  region  in  the  world  for  motor  ballooning,  is.  Mr. 
Wellman  thinks,  probably  the  best  for  a  long-distance  voyage. 
The  arctic  summer  is  relatively  mild,  and  the  temperature  over 
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the  polar  ocean  is  marvelously  constant.  Storms  are  unknown 
in  July  and  August.  Fogs,  snow,  and  rain  are  constant  possibili- 
ties, but  to  meet  these  conditions  Mr.  Wellman  has  adopted  an 
automatic  ballast-guide-rope,  an  anchor  for  use  when  unfavorable 
weather  prevails,  and  the  snow-melting  device  already  mentioned. 
The  aeronauts  will,  of  course,  as  far  as  possible  select  fair  winds, 
and  the  "navigation  "  will  be  by  experts.  The  trip  will  take  any- 
where from  one  day  to  five,  but  the  America  "may  not  ;et  there 
at  all."  if  conditions  should  all  be  unfavorable.  Mr.  Wellman 
confesses.     In  conclusion  he  says: 

"  We  intend  to  return.  We  have  no  desire  to  pose  as  martyrs. 
There  are  four  strings  to  our  bow,  as  follows : 

"  first— We  believe  we  have  a  fair  chance  to  go  to  the  Pole  and 
back  to  our  headquarters  or  to  other  land  within  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  from  our  departure,  navigating  with  our  own  power  as  a 
true  ship  of  the  air. 

"Second  — If  that  fails,  and  the  motor  and  fuel  serve  only  to 
carry  us  to  the  Pole,  after  the  gasoline  is  exhausted  we  can  use 
motor  and  machinery,  much  of  the  car  and  tank,  and  many  other 
appurtenances,  for  ballast,  throwing  them  overboard  piecemeal, 
and  thus  counteract  the  losses  of  lifting  force  through  leakage  and 
keep  the  A>/ierica  afloat  in  the  air,  simply  as  a  drifting  balloon, 
for  a  total  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  days  from  the  start. 
And  in  that  length  of  time  the  chance  that  the  wind  would  drift 
us  far  to  the  south  is  a  very  good  one  indeed,  since  the  distance 
from  the  Pole  to  land  and  safety  is  a  mean  of  only  S6o  miles, 
which  a  fresh  breeze  might  compass  in  two  or  three  days. 

"Third — Should  the  air-ship  serve  to  carry  us  to  or  near  to  the 
Pole,  we  have  in  our  equipment  a  complete  sledging  outfit,  with 
a  dozen  picked  dogs  from  Siberia,  and  we  believe  that  within  the 
two  months  or  more  of  light  remaining  it  would  be  practicable  to 
sledge  back  over  the  ice  to  Spitzbergen  or  Greenland.  Sledge 
expeditions  propose  to  travel  from  land  to  the  Pole  and  back 
again  ;  if  the  air-ship  takes  us  to  the  Pole,  we  have  but  the  return 
journey  to  make,  with  the  drift  of  the  ice  helping  us  on  our  way, 
an  average  of  from  two  to  four  miles  per  day. 

"  Fourth— Thanks  to  the  increased  carrying  capacity  of  our  en- 
larged air-ship,  and  to  the  economical  disposition  we  have  made 
of  the  serpent  principle  we  are  able  to  carry  with  us  enough  food 
so  that  if  by  any  chance  the  America  should  be  blown  to  some 
remote  spot  in  the  great  unexplored  area,  far  from  any  land,  or  if 
accident  or  ill  conditions  or  other  circumstances  should  make  it 
inadvisable  to  attempt  a  sledging  return  in  the  autumn,  we  can 
pass  the  entire  winter  where  we  come  down,  making  a  snug  hut  of 
the  immense  quantities  of  cloth  and  other  material  of  which  the 
ship  is  composed,  and  leading  the  simple  life,  hibernating  like 
bears,  without  fear  of  starvation,  subsisting  wholly  upon  the  sup- 
plies taken  with  us.  If  this  should  happen,  we  should  sledge  back 
the  following  spring,  when  polar-ice  traveling  is  better  than  in  the 
autumn,  and  have  enough  food  to  carry  us  till  the  first  of  June. 

"In  anticipation  of  all  possible  emergencies,  we  are  taking  with 
us  the  latest,  most  minute  and  authoritative  data,  maps,  and  charts 
of  all  the  lands  surrounding  the  Pole,  procured  through  the  coop- 
eration of  our  own  and  other  governments,  and  of  various  geo- 
graphical societies — information  as  to  tribes,  game,  outposts, 
trails,  timber,  water-courses,  depots  of  supplies,  in  Franz  Josef 
Land,  Novaya  Zemlya,  the  great  stretch  of  Siberian  coast,  Green- 
land, the  northern  part  of  British  America  and  its  outlying  islands, 
and  Alaska.  No  matter  where  the  wheel  of  fortune  may  drop  us, 
we  hope  we  are  prepared  for  all  eventualities — food  enough  for  a 
wintering  in  our  own  larder,  and  much  more  food,  if  nature  favors, 
in  our  rifles  and  cartridges. 

"Should  it  be  necessary,  we  could  pass  the  long  night  of  the 
winter  at  the  North  Pole  itself,  be  it  land  or  ice-sheeted  sea— the 
six-months1  night,  with  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  glorious 
aurora  for  our  illuminant— and  there  await  the  coming  of  the  six- 
months'  sun,  before  setting  out  on  the  long  journey  homeward." 


that  when  artificially  made  and  ingested  it  burns  up  to  produce 
energy,  but  in  his  conclusions  he  is  an  extremist  who  will  not  re- 
ceive the  support  of  that  part  of  the  profession  whose  opinions  are 
worth  quoting.  His  denial  that  alcohol  is  never  a  poison  is  sim- 
ply untrue,  but  it  must  be  wormwood  and  gall  to  physiologists  like 
Dr.  Hall.  He  states  the  well-known  fact  that  alcoholism— the 
craving  for  the  narcosis— is  a  sign  of  mental  abnormality  and 
weakness,  but  his  theory  that  moderate  drinking  by  the  healthy 
never  produces  the  habit  is  sure  to  raise  a  storm  of  protest,  for 
facts  seem  to  be  against  him. 

"  Condemnation  of  total  abstinence  is  risky  business.  There 
may  be  some  who  agree  with  Starke  that  small  amounts  of  alcohol 
are  not  harmful,  but  when  he  advocates  its  habitual  use  as  an  aid 
to  digestion  and  cerebration  he  is  on  debatable  and  highly  dan 
^erous  ground,  not  only  scientifically,  but  ethically.  He  advocates 
its  use  to  aid  invention  and  by  the  very  ones  who  appear  to  be  the 
most  damaged  by  it— the  unstable  neurotics  who  are  highly  gifted 
creators,  artists,  writers,  and  men  of  genius  generally.  It  does 
seem  that  his  advocacy  is  scientific  fanaticism  as  harmful  as  that 
of  the  opposite  extremists  who  are  far  from  scientific.  His  tem- 
perance is  as  intemperate  as  that  of  the  temperance  '  faction.  A 
balance-wheel  is  needed  by  both.  Hall  advises  total  abstinence 
as  a  necessity  for  the  healthy,  and  Starke  practically  advises  every 
one  to  drink  moderately  as  a  necessity.  When  two  physiologists 
use  the  same  scientific  facts  for  such  opposite  conclusions,  it  is  a 
scandal  which  reflects  upon  the  science  itself.  The  whole  brood 
of  dietetists  are  in  discredit,  anyhow,  for  the  science  of  feeding  is 
the  host  for  a  horde  of  parasitic  fads  from  vegetarianism  to  'chew- 
ing.' A  house-cleaning  is  sorely  needed  in  and  out  of  the  univer- 
sities.    'Let  digestion  wait  on  appetite.'  " 


AN  UNREASONABLE  CHAMPION  OF  ALCOHOL  —  This 
title  is  bestowed  on  Dr.  J.  Starke,  a  German  physiologist  and 
dietetist,  by  American  Medicine  (Philadelphia,  June).  Says  this 
journal,  in  its  editorial  columns  : 

"To  be  sure  he  bases  his  arguments  on  such  well-known  facts 
as  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  tissues  at  all  times,  and  the  fact 


THE  FINAL  SLEEP 

^HE  analogy  between  death  and  sleep  runs  through  all  litera- 
*■  ture,  and  is  too  obvious  to  escape  even  the  savage.  Is  there 
any  physical  basis  for  this  likeness?  Prof.  Elie  Metchnikoff,  (  f 
the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris,  thinks  that  there  is.  He  accepts  the 
theory  that  sleep,  like  fatigue,  is  due  to  an  accumulation  of  poi- 
sons in  the  system,  and  he  believes  that  what  he  calls  "  natural  " 
death— death  from  old  age— is  caused  by  a  similar,  tho  deeper 
and  more  thorough,  toxic  effect.  In  an  article  entitled  "  Studies 
of  Natural  Death,"  contributed  to  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine, 
Professor  Metchnikoff  gives  some  reasons  to  support  this  belief. 
In  the  first  place  he  thinks  that  the  aged  often  long  for  death  in- 
stinctively, as  tired  people  long  for  sleep,  and  he  tells  a  number  of 
anecdotes  to  illustrate  his  point.     He  says: 

"  It  may  be  supposed  that  as  in  sleep  an  instinctive  need  of  rest 
is  manifested,  in  natural  death  is  manifested  man's  instinctive 
aspiration  toward  death 

"Monsieur  Yves  Delage,  a  well-known  zoologist,  in  an  analysis 
of  my  studies  upon  human  nature,  expresses  his  doubts  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  instinct  serving  neither  for  the  preservation  of  the 
individual  nor  that  of  the  species.  In  his  mind  the  idea  of  the  in- 
stinct of  death  is  nonsense.  I  can  not  share  the  view  of  my 
learned  critic.  Both  in  man  and  in  animals  many  harmful  instincts 
are  known  to  exist  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  insuring  life  or 
reproduction.  To  this  class  belong  the  anomalies  of  the  sexual 
instinct,  so  frequent  among  mankind,  as  well  as  the  instinct  which 
impels  parents  to  devour  their  young,  or  that  which  attracts  insects 
to  the  fire.  These  instincts  are  for  the  greater  part  injurious  to 
the  individual  and  the  species. 

"The  idea  that  this  instinct  of  natural  death  is  in  all  probability 
accompanied  by  as  peaceable  and  pleasant  a  sensation  as  can  be 
conceived  will  still  further  increase  its  beneficent  effect  upon  hu- 
manity. We  have  no  precise  knowledge  with  regard  to  this  sensa- 
tion, but  the  few  data  possest  upon  accidental  death  permit  a  con- 
ception of  its  agreeable  nature. 

"  It  is  undeniable  that  in  a  great  many  cases  of  death,  such  as 
we  actually  witness,  the  cessation  of  life  is  accompanied  by  pain- 
ful sensations.  There  are,  however,  diseases  and  fatal  accidents 
in  which  the  approach  of  death  brings  no  pain.  In  our  own  ex- 
perience, during  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  when  the  temper 
ature  had   in  a  short  space  of    time  fallen  more  than   forty-one 
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degrees  below  normal,  we  were  conscious  of  a  sensation  of  ex- 
traordinary weakness,  resembling  no  doubt  that  which  foreruns 
death.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sensation  was  grateful  rather  than 
painful.  In  two  cases  of  poisoning  by  morphine  the  sensation 
was  as  agreeable  as  possible  :  a  gentle  faintness,  accompanied  by 
such  lightness  of  body  that  one  felt  as  if  afloat  in  the  air. 

"Those  observers  who  have  given  their  attention  to  the  sensa- 
tions of  persons  who  have  narrowly  escaped  death  report  facts  of 
the  same  character.  Professor  Heim,  at  Zurich,  hasjgiven  an  ac- 
count of  a  fall  during  a  mountain  climb,  in  which  he  came  near 
losing  his  life,  and  accounts  of  other  accidents  of  the  kind  befall- 
ing Alpine  tourists.  In  every  case  he  has  described  an  attendant 
feeling  of  beatitude. 

"  If  in  cases  of  death  by  illness  we  meet  this  sensation  of  beati- 
tude, all  the  more  might  it  be  expected  in  natural  death.  Pre- 
ceded by  the  loss  of  the  instinct  of  life  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
instinct  of  natural  death,  the  latter  must  be  held  to  be  the  best 
ending,  in  accordance  with  the  true  principles  of  human  nature. 

"We  do  not  pretend  to  offer  the  reader  a  complete  doctrine  of 
natural  death.  This  chapter  upon  the  science  of  death  is  hardly 
more  than  begun,  but  it  is  already  beyond  question  that  the  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  natural  death  in  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal world,  as  well  as  among  humankind,  will  furnish  information 
of  the  highest  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  science  and  of 
humanity." 


THE  EVOLUTION   OF  TICKLISHNESS 

THE  ability  to  be  "  tickled,"  using  the  word  only  in  the  sense 
that  denotes  rough  horse-play  in  which  the  sensitive  parts 
of  the  body  such  as  the  armpits  are  attacked,  is  a  vestige  of  the 
instinctive  feeling  that  leads  an  animal,  in  a  fight,  to  protect  his 
more  vulnerable  parts.  This  is  the  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Louis 
Robinson  in  anarticle  on  "  The  Science  of  Ticklishness,"  contrib- 
uted to  The  North  American  Review  (June>.  When  a  young 
child  lies  on  his  back  and  rolls  himself  into  a  ball  to  prevent  your 
tickling  his  neck  or  his  armpits,  he  is  repeating  the  tactics,  Dr. 
Robinson  thinks,  of  a  remote  ape-like  ancestor  in  a  contest  with 
an  animal  possessing  greater  brute  strength  but  less  cunning. 
And  the  delight  of  the  youngster  in  the  game  shows  nature's 
method  of  insuring  that  this  exercise,  which  must  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  race  in  preserving  many  fit  lives,  should  be  well  prac- 
tised in  play  before  it  was  needed  in  real  combat.  Says  Dr. 
Robinson : 

"  Practically  all  children,  in  fact,  both  by  word  and  act,  show 
plenty  of  evidence  of  enjoyment  of  the  game,  and  invite  its  contin- 
uance indefinitely.  Hence,  one  may  say  that  there  exists  a  dis- 
tinct appetite  for  tickling;  and  this  upon  close  investigation  proves 
to  be  as  marked  and  real  as  any  of  the  recognized  animal  appetites 
{all  of  which,  by  the  way,  have  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  individual  or  the  race) ;  and,  moreover,  has  this  in 
common  with  them,  viz.,  that  there  are  times  when  desire  is  strong 
and  gratification  great,  and  there  are  times  when  desire  is  absent 
and  provocation  fails  to  take  effect.  Like  the  reflexes  associated 
with  the  gustatory  nerve,  which  make  part  of  the  appetite  for 
food,  the  activity  of  which  depends  upon  whether  we  are  hungry 
or  the  reverse,  the  reflexes  that  accompany  ticklishness  are 
intermittent 

"  Pursue  the  game  vigorously,  and  our  little  playmate  throws 
himself  down  on  his  back,  and  fences  with  his  limbs  to  protect  the 
more  ticklish  parts.  When  one  is  dealing  with  an  active  young- 
ster, so  much  address  is  shown  in  these  defensive  tactics  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  touch  such  regions  as  the  neck,  the  armpits,  or 
the  groin.  Many  little  children  will  spontaneously  attempt  retali- 
ation with  the  teeth,  which  all  the  time,  be  it  noted,  are  bared  (in 
laughter)  exactly  as  are  the  teeth  of  young  apes  and  puppies  at 
play." 

The  most  "ticklish"  parts  of  the  body  in  every  animal,  the 
writer  says,  are  those  that  most  need  defense,  depending  somewhat 
on  the  particular  methods  of  fighting  adopted  by  the  creature. 
We  read  : 

"  A  young  ape  or  dog  which,  in  the  innumerable  sham  fights  of 


its  youth,  learns  to  defend  the  axit/ce.  where  a  single  bite  might 
sever  the  axillary  artery  ;  the  neck,  with  the  carotids  and  windpipe 
just  under  the  surface;  the  flanks,  and  borders  of  the  ribs,  where 
a  comparatively  slight  tear  lays  open  the  abdominal  cavity;  and 
the  groin,  where  the  great  femoral  vessels  lie  close  to  the  skin, 
would,  without  doubt,  be  vastly  better  equipped  for  the  fierce 
combats  for  supremacy  in  after-life  than  an  animal  which  had  not 
undergone  the  same  elaborate  training.  Warfare  becomes  more 
and  more  a  matter  of  education,  tactics,  and  strategy,  and  less  a 
matter  of  brute  force,  as  the  scale  of  intelligence  is  ascended. 
Among  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  whose  actions  are  guided  by 
stock  instincts,  and  not  by  knowledge  gathered  from  experience, 
the  methods  of  attack  and  defense  seem  very  elementary,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  'one,  two,  three,  four'  of  the  stage  'super'  when 
engaged  in  a  broadsword  combat;  but,  when  one  comes  to  exam- 
ine the  fighting  methods  of  brainy  creatures,  such  as  dogs  and 
apes  (the  latter  more  especially),  one  is  reminded  of  the  elaborate 
science  and  address  of  the  skilled  fencer.  .  .  .  Now,  strategy, 
such  as  is  shown  in  ape-warfare,  depends  upon  experience,  adroit- 
ness, and  adaptiveness,  and  not  upon  inherent  instincts.  It  must 
be  learned ;  and  a  young  animal  which  had  not  the  advantage  of 
an  education  derived  from  sham  fights  in  early  youth  would  be 
as  helpless,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  an  experienced  foe,  as 
one  of  us  who  knew  nothing  of  fisticuffs  or  sword-play  would  be  if 
he  were  pitted  against  a  practised  pugilist  or  fencer. 

"An  inquiry  into  the  special  warlike  tactics  of  some  other  crea- 
tures which  show  a  marked  degree  of  ticklishness  gives  our  argu- 
ment additional  support.  All  the  Ca/iida?  and  Felida:  habitually 
attack  the  throat;  and,  in  the  romps  of  young  puppies  and  lion 
cubs,  it  seems  to  be  the  chief  end  of  the  game  to  'get  in  '  at  this 
spot.  Now,  the  throat  and  adjoining  parts  are  in  these  animals 
markedly  the  most  ticklish  regions.  There  are  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  among  orang-utangs  the  same  spot  is  more  often  assailed 
in  actual  warfare  than  is  the  case  with  chimpanzees,  and  a  young 
orang  appeared  to  be  much  more  ticklish  in  the  neck  than  a  young 
chimpanzee." 

According  to  Dr.  Robinson's  analysis  of  its  phenomena,  there- 
fore, ticklishness  is  a  revelation  of  man's  past  habits  and  history  : 
and  he  considers  that  we  may  learn  something  also  from  the  fact 
that  its  utility  has  wholly  come  to  an  end.  Of  this  he  says,  in  his 
concluding  paragraphs: 

"A  very  brief  investigation  suffices  to  show  that  the  time  of  its 
disappearance  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  education  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  momentous  in  human  history.  The  old  methods 
of  self  defense,  so  assiduously  taught  by  such  means,  must  have 
been  rendered  wholly  useless  directly  man  learned  to  adapt  exter- 
nal objects,  such  as  sticks,  stones,  to  his  many  needs.  Then  oc- 
curred a  revolution  even  more  drastic  than  that  which  followed 
Roger  Bacon's  discovery,  when  'villainous  saltpeter'  exploded  the 
methods  of  steel-clad  chivalry,  and  sent  all  its  glittering  parapher- 
nalia into  the  scrap-heap.  Neither  the  stab  of  a  spear  nor  the 
smashing  blows  of  a  stone  ax  could  be  warded  off  by  any  tricks 
of  fence,  however  skilful  and  elaborate,  which  were  part  of  the 
old  methods  of  warfare." 


"When-  President  Roosevelt  made  a  flying  visit  to  the  Panama  Canal  in  the 
autumn  of   1906,"  says  Charles  Prelin.  in  the  concluding  article  of  a  series  on 
"  The  Subaqueous  Tunnels  of  New  York  "  contnbuted  to  Engineering  (  Lou  :. 
June  7),  "he  was  so  impressed  with  the  magnitude  and  difficult;, 
that  he  proposed  to  Congress  that  a  medal  should  be  struck  and  awardt 
the  men  taking  part  in  this  great  engineering  enterprise.     This  was  a  fine  idea 
of  our  watchful  and  strenuous  President,  because  there  is  hardly  less  merit  in 
risking  one's  life  for  the  benefit  of  one's  country  while  overcoming  ; 
of  nature  than  thee  is  in  risking  one's  life  on  the  battle-field.      Thi  E  the 

obscure  heroes  of  the  Canal  Zone  will  stand  forages  as  a  landmark  in  the 
of  civilization.      No  less  arduous  and  difficult,  too.  is  the  work  done  every 
in  the  tunnels  around  Xew  York  by  our  valiant  'sand-hogs,'  who  carry  i>n  their 
work  out  of  sight  of  their  fellow-men.  in  an  attr 

to  the  square  inch.      Not  less  distinguished  and  not  less  meritorious  than 
generals   who    lead    our   well-clad,    well-ted.,    and    well-equipped   armies    fi 
strife  to  victory  are  our  engineers,  who  plan  with  consummate  strait 
successive  campaigns  against  the  giant  forces  of  nature.     H; 
names  and  deeds  of  warlike  lea  1st,   who  left   trail  after  trail 

blood  and  desolation  behind  them;   and  it  is  til 

enshrine  the  names  of  our  engineering  heroes,   w:  eful  achit 

have  done,  and  are  still  doing,  so  much  for  the  well-be-.-  .kind  and 

material  progress  of  the  world." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


CHURCH  REFORMS  IN   RUSSIA 

THE  political  revolution  in  Russia  is  having  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  Russian  Church,  the  leaders  of  which  are  said  to 
be  determined  that  the  new  order  of  things  shall  accrue  to  the 
church's  benefit  also.  There  is,  however,  in  what  the  Russian  re- 
formers propose,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  principles  of  German 
reformation,  as  we  learn  from  the  Russian  correspondent  of  the 
Chronik  der  Christlichen  Welt  (Tubingen).  The  substance  of  his 
paper  is  given  as  follows  : 

We  have  begun  to  note  the  fact  that  infformer  times  the  Rus- 
sian Church  was,  to  a  comparative  degree,  independent  of  the 
state  control  and  had  its  own  ecclesiastical  head  other  than  the 
Czar.  Accordingly  the  determination  has  gained  considerable 
ground  in  circles  with  progressive  ideas  that  the  old  order  of 
things,  especially  the  Patriarchate  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  must  be  restored.  In  order  to  bring  about  this  and  other 
reforms  and  to  reestablish  old  traditions,  the  leaders  have  insisted 
that  a  general  Russian-church  council  should  be  held.  In  the 
days  of  Witte  this  remained  a  "  pious  desire,"  the  realization  of 
which  was  hindered  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  aged  Pro- 
curator of  the  Holy  Synod,  Pobjedonoszzew.  Since  the  death  of 
the  latter  the  time  for  the  realization  has  come,  and  by  an  imperial 
decree  dated  May  3  the  Czar  has  actually  laid  down  the  conditions 
under  which  such  an  "  ecclesiastical  douma  "  is  to  be  held  in  Mos- 
cow in  the  near  future.  This  mandate,  divided  into  fourteen  par- 
agraphs, determines  particularly  who  shall  constitute  the  common 
church  council  and  the  manner  of  the  election.  According  to  this 
document  each  district  is  to  be  represented  by  the  bishop  of  a 
diocese,  together  with  two  other  delegates,  one  from  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy  and  the  other  from  the  laity.  A  preponderating  influ- 
ence, however,  in  determining  the  decrees  of  the  council  is  given 
to  the  bishops. 

This  document,  which  was  originally  promulgated  in  the  weekly 
official  organ  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy  in  St.  Petersburg, 
the  Zerkoivij  Westnik,  is  accompanied  by  what  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  an  "  inspired  "  editorial,  reflecting  the  minds  and  the 
ideals  of  the  authorities  in  the  matter.  It  is  entitled  "  The  New  or 
the  Churchly  Christianity?"  and  purposes  to  show  in  what  re- 
spects the  Church  of  Russia  stands  in  need  of  reforms. 

The  author  starts  out  by  showing  that  it  is  the  "  Rascol,"  or  the 
dissenters  and  sectarians  of  Russia,  as  also  the  educated  classes, 
who  are  demanding  a  reformed  Christianity.  In  the  circles  of  the 
educated  theologians  also  is  heard  the  cry  for  a  new  Russian 
Luther,  who  is  to  satisfy  the  religious  needs  of  the  church.  The 
author  can  not  and  does  not  deny  the  fact  that  in  Russia  certain 
church  reforms  are  imperatively  necessary  ;  but  he  insists  that  all 
such  reforms  must  be  made  in  the  spirit  of  the  church  and  without 
changing  any  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Orthodox  Church  ; 
for  changes  in  the  teachings  of  the  church  will  not  meet  the  actual 
religious  needs  of  the  times.  The  religious  spirits  of  our  day  do 
not  seek  a  reformation  of  the  teachings  -r;  the  church,  but  desire 
to  bring  to  the  forefront  an  awakened  interest  in  the  moral  princi- 
ples of  Christianity.  Christianity  is  teaching  what  we  should  do. 
The  teachings  of  Christ  pertain  to  the  moral  life  of  men.  "Be 
converted  !  "  is  what  he  taught ;  and  this  process  is  one  that  is  his- 
torically not  to  be  interrupted.  Man  should  grow  steadily  in  good 
works  and  progress  in  Christian  life.  This  s  a  truth  which  the 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
England  ignored,  and  for  this  reason  they  can  not  be  the  model  for 
the  Russian  Church  to  follow.  These  reformers  proceeded  from 
the  conviction  that  the  church  of  their  day  was  dead,  that  it  had 
to  be  created  anew,  that  the  old  fire  had  to  be  enkindled  afresh. 
While  aiming  at  the  production  of  something  new,  they  only  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  into  existence  new  religious  sects,  which  the- 
oretically were  different  from  the  traditional  church  that  preceded 
them,  but  actually  stood  on  the  same  ground.  Luther's  Reforma- 
tion is  an  instructive  example  cf  such  a  false  religious  innovation. 
Luther  thought  that  the  Apostolic  Church  was  dead  and  he  wanted 
his  Reformation  to  be  its  revival.  But  he  did  not  realize  his  ideal. 
Luther's  church  was  not  only  no  purer'or  higher  than  all  the  rest, 


but  theoretically  it  even  contained  contradictory  elements.  The 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  has  ignored  the  real  ethical  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  exactly  as  this  was  the  case  in  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church.  The  religious  individualism  of  Protestantism 
has  shaken  the  foundations  of  the  church.  The  reformers  of  the 
Russian  Church  evidently  want  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  a  Luther. 
The  new  Christianity  they  propose  is  to  be  chiefly  a  negation  of 
what  the  Russian  Church  is  at  present;  and  their  scheme,  far 
from  being  centered  in  the  gospels,  as  they  claim,  is  really  the  out- 
growth of  a  philosophical  system.  An  essential  feature  in  the 
changes  that  are  to  be  made  in  the  Russian  Church  should  consist 
in  this,  that  these  innovations  be  based  on  the  belief  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  church  and  be  a  reformation  from  within,  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  church,  and  not  from 
without,  with  elements  antagonistic  to  its  nature.  It  should  be  a 
conservative  and  ecclesiastical,  but  not  a  radical  or  revolutionary, 
reformation. 

In  commenting  on  this  interesting  scheme,  the  correspondent 
of  the  Chronik  says  : 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  writer  of  this  leader  means  well,  but 
lie  clearly  shows  that  he  does  not  appreciate  the  seriousness  of 
the  religious  problems  and  perplexities  in  the  Russian  Church. 
The  comments  which  the  friends  of  advanced  religious  ideas  in 
Russia  will  make  on  these  proposals  will  be  interesting  reading. 

In  the  mean  while  the  adherents  of  positive  evangelical  churches 
in  Russia  have  already  held  a  convention  in  St.  Petersburg,  to 
effect  if  possible  a  union  of  their  forces,  the  details  of  which  are 
reported  in  Der  Christliche  Orient,  from  the  pen  of  a  participant, 
Pastor  Jack.  Three  branches  of  what  could  be  called  Protestants 
were  represented,  the  so-called  "  Petersburg  Brethren,"  represent- 
ing free  churches  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kief,  and  else- 
where ;  secondly,  the  Baptists;  and  thirdly,  the  Presbyterian 
Molokans.  Serious  contentions  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism, 
for  the  present  at  least,  prevented  a  closer  union,  but  a  better  un- 
derstanding in  the  future  is  confidently  expected,  while  the  whole 
project  is  one  sign  of  many  showing  that  progressive  religious 
thought  is  becoming  thoroughly  aroused  throughout  the  Russian 
Empire.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PUNISHMENT  OF  HARRY  ORCHARD 

THE  conversion  of  Harry  Orchard  presents  a  problem  in  puni- 
tive responsibility  that  has  a  more  or  less  baffling  effect  upon 
the  judgment.  The  views  of  the  secular  press  were  presented  in  our 
issue  of  July  6,  the  New  York  Times  frankly  owning  the  dilemma 
which  the  case  offered  to  civilized  criminologists.  Religious  papers 
are  inclined  to  be  conservative  in  their  view  of  the  evaded  responsi- 
bility of  the  prisoner  now  that  he  is  born  anew.  The  Presbyterian 
Banner  (Pittsburg),  in  speaking  for  the  religious  press,  declares 
that  they  "  will  feel  somewhat  reluctant  to  make  much  of  this  con- 
version, for  obvious  reasons,  but  the  secular  papers  are  doing 
so  without  reserve  "  This  journal  permits  itself  to  say  nothing  as 
to  how  Orchard  should  stand  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  We  read 
the  following: 

"Accepting  the  sincerity  of  Harry  Orchard  in  his  confession,  as 
with  our  present  light  we  feel  bound  to  do,  he  presents  another 
marvelous  instance  of  the  forgiving  power  and  transforming  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  That  he  is  dripping  with  blood  and 
covered  with  infamy  does  not  in  the  least  shut  him  out  as  a  peni- 
tent from  the  throne  of  mercy.  Skeptical  men  of  the  world  may 
sneer  at  this  and  say  it  turns  our  religion  into  an  absurdity,  but  we 
know  it  is  the  glorv  of  the  Gospel  rt  Christ  that  he  can  cleanse 
the  vilest  sinner  °nd  the  wickedest  criminal  into  purity  and  peace. 
Harry  Orchard's  confession  does  not  wipe  out  his  wickedness  or 
release  him  from  paying  the  penalty  of  his  crimes;  but  it  enables 
God  to  forgive  him  and  make  him  a  new  man.  And  as  to  penal- 
ties we  leave  that  matter  to  the  authorities  of  the  State  and  to  the 
mercy  of  God." 

The  Lutheran  World  (Springfield,  Ohio),  after  reciting  the  main 
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facts  of  Orchard's  story,  remarks  that  it  has  "  been  made  trans 
parent  in  this  recital  of  diabolism  that  the  President  was  right 
when  he  said  with  his  usual  courage  and  frankness  that  the  people 
on  trial  are 'undesirable  citizens.'"  The  Western  Christian  Ad- 
vocate (Cincinnati)  admits  that  Methodist  theology  "  is  certainly 
put  to  its  test  when  a  man  who  has  murdered  a  score  of  victims 
claims  conversion  and  acceptance  with  God."  It  goes  no  further 
than  reaffirming  the  efficacy  of  repentance  even  for  the  greatest 
of  criminals.     Thus : 

"It  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  deny  the  grace  of  God  in  its 
application  to  even  the  vilest  wretch  who  ever  lived.  Orchard's 
confession  ought  not  in  the  least  to  palliate  his  crime,  or  to  evoke 
any  maudlin  sentiment  in  his  behalf.  But  if  he  has  in  reality  re- 
pented and  received  the  pardon  of  God  so  as  to  be  conscious  of  it, 
tho  he  may  go  to  the  gallows,  every  sincere  lover  of  men,  however 
low  fallen,  will  hope  that  he  may  enter  the  other  life  with  some 
better  chance  and  destiny  before  him  than  that  awful  character  of 
a  general  assassin  which  he  has  borne  upon  the  earth." 


THE  VIEWS  OF  PFLEIDERER 

THE  attention  of  the  theological  world  is  being  attracted  just 
now  by  Professor  Pfieiderer,  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
whose  analysis  of  the  character  and  claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
presents  many  points  of  interest,  altho  not  a  few  of  them  have 
been  heard  and  met  before  by  orthodox  thinkers.  Professor 
Pfleiderer's  main  point  is  that  Paul,  and  not  Christ,  was  the 
founder  of  Christianity,  and  he  dwells  upon  the  point  made  by 
Cardinal  Newman  that  "the  first  three  gospels  contain  no  declara- 
tion of  our  Lord's  divinity,  and  there  are  passages  which  tend,  at 
first  sight,  the  other  way."  The  views  of  Professor  Pfieiderer  are 
thus  summarized  by  W.  S.  Lilly  in  The  Fortnightly  Review 
(London,  June) : 

"His  sources  for  the  history  of  Christ  are  first  those  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  which  he  considers  genuine,  and  the  three  older  Gos- 
pels attributed  respectively  to  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Mat- 
thew ;  that  is  the  chronological  order  in  which  he  puts  them.  To 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  he  will  not  allow  any  biographi- 
cal value  whatever;  he  pronounces  it  to  be  a  work  of  didactic 
theology  {Lehrschrift),  composed  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
Christian  century.  St.  Paul's  account  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ 
is,  of  course,  meager.  Unlike  the  other  apostles,  he  never  walked 
with  the  Master,  or  sat  at  his  feet,  or  listened  to  his  words.  What 
lie  knew  of 'the  man  Christ  Jesus 'was  from  tradition.  It  was 
'the  Lord  from  heaven  '  that  was  directly  manifested  to  him  in  a 
vision  on  that  memorable  journey  to  Damascus;  and  his  work, 
Professor  Pfieiderer  judges,  was  through  his  teaching  as  to  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  its  indwelling  in  Christians  as  members  of 
Christ,  to  transform  the  conception  of  a  Jewish  Messianic  king- 
dom, which  dominated  the  minds  of  the  primitive  brotherhood, 
into  the  ethico-religious  Kingdom  of  God  established  on  earth  in 
righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  But— I  am  still 
quoting  the  Professor — this  separation  between  the  eternal  (iiber- 
zeitlich)  Spirit  of  Christ  and  the  historical  person  Jesus,  and  the 
clothing  of  that  ideal  principle  in  the  mythical  form  of  a  spiritual 
being,  come  down  from  heaven  to  earth  and  made  man,  opened 
the  way  to  the  Gnostic  speculations  whose  growth  in  the  second 
century  threatened  to  dissolve  Christianity  into  visionary  images 
and  to  evaporate  its  historico-ethical  character.  Hence  the  need 
of  an  ampler  history  of  Christ  than  that  which  was  furnished  by 
the  slight  and  fragmentary  references  in  the  Pauline  writings. 
That  need  the  three  older  Gospels  aimed  at  supplying.  They 
were  composed,  the  Professor  continues,  in  post-Pauline  times, 
indeed,  and  partly  under  the  influenceof  Pauline  thought ;  buttheir 
foundation  was  the  tradition  of  the  primitive  fellowship  of  disci- 
ples as  to  the  lite  and  teaching  of  Jesus;  or,  as  another  learned 
writer  has  observed, 'we  hav»  in  them  reminiscence,  guided  by 
faith,  and  prompted  and  shaped  by  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions of  the  writers.'  " 

Professor  Pfieiderer  depicts  Christ  as  a  mere  man,  a  successor 


of  John   Baptist,  as  the   latter  was  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets, 
especially  Elijah.     \n  the  words  of  Mr.  Lilly  : 

"Professor  Pfieiderer,  then,  depicts  Christ  for  us  as  a  Jewish 
peasant,  the  son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter  and  Mary,  and  deems 
that  the  earliest  historical  incident  in  his  career  is  his  baptism. 
That  the  preaching  of  repentance  and  of  the  approaching  advent 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  St.  John  Baptist  had  deeply  imprest 
him  is  evident,  the  Professor  observes,  from  the  fact  that  after  the 
imprisonment  of  the  saint  he  himself  delivered  the  same  message : 
'Repent,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.'  But  tho  the 
message  sounded  the  same — I  am  still  quoting  Professor  Pfiei- 
derer—the  spirit  in  which  it  was  delivered  was  different.  Christ 
was  no  mere  preacher  of  penance.  His  preaching  was  the  imme- 
diate outcome  of  his  own  heart,  strong  in  faith  and  glowing  with 
love.  It  was  a  glad  message  of  deliverance  to  the  weary  and 
heavy-laden,  to  the  captive  and  the  opprest.  It  was  the  revival 
(die  VViederbelebung)  of  the  best  spirit  of  the  prophets:  the  spirit 
of  Hosea,  of  Jeremiah,  of  the  younger  Isaiah  ;  and  it  was  addrest 
specially  to  the  poor,  the  suffering,  and  the  sinful  who  were  dear 
above  all  others  to  his  compassionate  soul." 

The  Professor  explains  Christ's  expression  "  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  "  as  the  dispensation  which  he  came  to  inaugurate  : 

"  What,  then,  the  Professor  continues,  did  Christ  mean  by  'the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  the  near  advent  of  which  was  proclaimed 
as  a  reason  for  repentance?  The  two  meanings  now  currently  at- 
tached to  the  expression,  he  tells  us,  would  have  been  quite  alien 
from  the  thoughts  of  Christ's  countrymen.  They  would  not  have 
understood  the  conception,  whether  of  a  kingdom  of  blest  souls 
beyond  the  grave,  or  of  an  earthly  but  spiritual  polity  of  men, 
dwelling  in  true  religion  and  virtue.  Nor  did  Christ  himself  ever 
explain  the  words  in  either  of  these  senses.  He  thinks  that  Christ 
meant  by  the  words  what  hi„  hearers  must  have  understood  him 
to  mean,  and  what  St.  John  Baptist  clearly  had  meant — the  mirac- 
ulous establishment,  hoped  for  by  all  pious  Jews  from  the  time  of 
Daniel,  of  a  new  and  better  order  of  things  on  earth,  and  espe- 
cially in  Judea,  whereby  the  misery  of  the  world  should  be  healed. 
He  conceives  of  Christ  not  merely  as  a  religious  and  ethical 
teacher,  but  as  a  political  reformer;  of  the  promised  Kingdom  of 
God  as  a  social  revolution  in  favor  of  the  poor  and  the  opprest; 
and  he  quotes  those  most  striking  verses  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Luke,  in  which  this  seems  to  him  clearly  indicated  :  'Blessed 
are  ye  poor,  for  yours  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  Blessed  are  ye  that 
hunger  now,  for  ye  shall  be  filled.  But  wo  unto  you  that  are  rich, 
for  ye  have  received  your  consolation  ;  Wo  unto  you  that  are  full, 
for  ye  shall  hunger.'  He  quotes  also  other  passages  as  favoring 
that  view;  ~>uch  as:  'Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  has  pleased  your 
Father  to  give  you  the  kingdom  ' — a  promise  repeated  in  fuller 
form  at  the  Last  Supper." 

Dr.  Pfieiderer  declares  that  Christ's  conception  of  his  own  work 
and  character  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the  supernaturalism  im- 
ported into  the  Gospel  history  by  later  ecclesiastical  tradition. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Lilly's  exposition  of  the  Berlin  savant's 
view  : 

"  Let  me  now  exhibit  what  he  holds  as  to  Christ's  own  concep- 
tion of  himself  and  hi  work.  The  Professor  confesses  that  the 
question  is  a  difficult  one,  because  the  evangelical  narratives  are 
colored  by  the  thought  of  an  age  later  than  that  of  the  events 
which  they  profess  to  relate.  But  he  is  of  opinion  that  if  we  look 
at  it  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  we  may  be  sure  that  Christ 
was  not  conscious  of  any  superhuman  origin  or  existence.  Christ 
entered  upon  the  career  of  prophet,  like  the  Baptist  before  him; 
he  labored  as  teacher  and  healer  among  his  fellow  countrymen, 
like  others  before  and  with  him  :  his  power  over  sick  souls  and 
bodies,  however  wonderful  it  seemed,  was  no  unconditioned  al- 
mighty power — it  was  conditioned  by  the  faith  of  the  sick,  as 
clearly  appears  from  a  passage  in  St.  Mark.  In  like  manner  his 
prophetic  knowledge  was  not  unlimited.  The  hour  of  the  advent 
of  the  promised  day  of  salvation  the  Son  knoweth  not.  but  only 
the  Father.  He  declines  the  attribution  of  ethical  perfection: 
'Whycallest  thou  me  good?  No  one  is  good  but  God  alone.' 
lie  prays  to  God.  his  Father,  as  he  taught  his  disciples  to  pray. 
He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God  only  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
all  good  men  are.  and  recognized  those  who  do  the  divine  will  as 
his  brothers  and  his  sisters.     Professor  Pfieiderer  thinks,  then. 
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that  the  genuine  human  self-consciousness  of  Christ  may  unhesi- 
tatingly be  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  the  older  evangelists,  as 
a  safe  historical  fact." 


WHAT   PURITANISM  HAS   DONE   FOR 

RELIGION 

PURITANISM,  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
is  a  dead  thing,  and  yet  it  has  done  its  work  and  left  its  un- 
dying impression  on  the  religious  life  of  the  world.  Who  would 
think  that  the  Congregationalists  of  to-day  had  anything  in  com- 
mon with  the  Ro'.'ndhead  preachers  who  were  the  object  of  Butler's 
•  satire?  Yet,  Mr.  W.  F.  Moulton,  in  the  London  Quarterly  Re- 
view, does  ample  justice  to  the  Puritan  spirit  wherever  and 
whenever  it  appears,  altho  in  its  origin  those  who  represented  it 
were  conspicuous  for  "  intolerance,  the  narrowness  of  their  concep- 
tion of  life,  and  their  heavy  hand  "  of  persecution.  Nevertheless, 
Puritanism  has  added  much  to  the  strength  and  pertinacity  of 
Anglo-Saxon  religion.     To  quote  Mr.  Moulton  : 

"  It  has  been  as  a  quickening  influence,  a  needful  complement 
and  corrective,  to  institutional  religion,  that  Puritanism  has  con- 
tributed most  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation.  Its  failure  as  a 
system,  a  dominant  power,  in  no  degree  detracts  from  its  value  as 
an  influence,  for  experience  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  material- 
ize a  spiritual  conception  into  a  system  without  signal  deteriora- 
tion. Savonarola,  Luther,  and  Calvin  were  infinitely  greater, 
more  righteous,  more  sane  when  they  worked  like  leaven  than 
when  they  ruled  like  magistrates ;  and  on  the  pages  of  history  there 
can  not  be  found  a  record  of  any  reformer  or  reforming  movement 
which  has  preserved  unimpaired  its  quality  when  it  has  passed 
from  the  sphere  of  prophetism  into  that  of  authority.  Those  who 
decry  Puritanism  as  a  disposition  because  of  its  shortcomings  as  a 
ruling  power  are  guilty  of  a  great  injustice,  fcr  the  shortcomings 
were  the  incidents— the  painful  and  discreditable  incidents — of  a 
noble  crusade  on  behalf  of  a  spiritual  conception  of  religion. 
Whatever  else  may  separate  them,  the  Puritan  is  at  one  with  the 
Catholic  in  his  claim  that  the  affairs  of  the  soul  are  far  too  sacred 
to  be  touched  in  any  degree  by  unhallowed  hands." 

The  great  point  upon  which  the  Puritan  insisted  was  the  su- 
premacy of  conscience  as  the  guide  of  human  conduct.  As  Mr. 
Moulton  observes: 

"  Upon  the  standards  of  conduct  the  Puritan  influence  has  un- 
questionably told  strongly  for  good.  In  the  day  of  his  power  the 
Puritan  was  narrow  and  hard.  He  banned  many  a  harmless 
pleasure  and  inculcated  many  a  profitless  discipline,  witli  the  re- 
sult that  the  nation  bounded  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  license 
when  the  restraining  hand  was  removed  at  the  Restoration.  But 
the  glory  of  the  Puritan  was  that  he  brought  everything  to  the 
touchstone  of  his  conscience." 


THE  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER— The  Sunday  newspaper  can  not 
be  described  as  a  purveyor  of  religious  matter  ;  but  without  actual 
examination  :,t  would  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  proportion  of 
space  devoted  to  what  might  be  termed  "  religion  "  is  so  small. 
By  an  analysis  recently  made  and  publicly  announced  in  a  sermon, 
Dr.  David  J.  Burrell,of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  New  York, 
showed  that  out  of  911  %  columns  of  one  issue  of  eight  New  York 
papers  the  contents  of  2%  columns  could  be  classified  as  "relig- 
ious." As  reported  in  The  Wesleyan  Christian  Advocate  (At- 
lanta) Dr.  Burrell  stigmatized  the  Sunday  newspaper  as  "  unnec- 
essary," "  unlawful,"  and  "disreputable."  His  words  are  quoted 
to  the  following  effect : 

"The  Sunday  newspaper  is  disreputable.  It  is  wont  to  present 
its  own  claims  as 'a  great  educator.'  This  is  amusing.  If  the 
claim  were  true,  it  would  still  not  excuse  the  offense.  Our  public 
schools  are  generally  thought  to  be  educational ;  but  that  does  not 
constitute  an  argument  for  opening  them  on  Sunday.  These 
newspapers,  however,  are  not  an  educating  influence.  Let  me 
read  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  contents  of  a  recent  Sunday  issue 


of  several   leading  newspapers— the  New  York  Tribune,  Times, 
Herald,  Sun,  Press,  World,  Journal,  and  News : 

Columns. 
12 

7 

Thefts,  etc 24 

Total  of  crime 


Murders  and  assaults. 
Adulteries 


43 

Sporting gr 

Theatrical 44 

Gossip  and  fashion 77 

Sensational 

Fiction  

Unclean  personals 

Total  of  gossip  (mostly  disreputable) 351 

Foreign   news 

Political   news 

Other  miscellaneous  news , 

Editorial 

Specials jgq 

Art  and  literature 24 

Religious ^4, 


12 

99 


47 
"3 
92 
39 


Total  (chiefly)  news  ana  politics. 
Grand  total 
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CATHOLICS  AND  THE  YELLOW  PRESS 

/^ATHOLIC  papers  complain  that  "something  is  radically 
^— '  wrong  in  the  attitude  of  Catholics  toward  the  Catholic  press 
in  the  United  States."  The  Catholic  Tribune  (Dubuque,  la.)  as- 
serts that  both  itself  and  other  Catholic  papers  "are  doing  their 
best  to  eke  out  an  honorable  existence  in  the  face  of  the  disgrace 
that  the  foreign-born  element,  speaking  other  languages  than  the 
English,  have  Catholic  daily  newspapers,  while  the  numerically 
much  greater  body  of  English-speaking  Catholic  Americans  take 
their  food  from  the  hand  of  non-Catholic  and  frequently  anti- 
Catholic  publishers  of  daily  newspapers."  In  an  endeavor  to  find 
the  "specific  reason"  for  "this  pitiable  state  of  affairs,"  The  Trib- 
une quotes  from  The  Catholic  Fortnightly  Review  (St.  Louis)  what 
it  calls  "an  illustration  of  our  press-misere "  that,  it  believes, 
"sheds  much  light  on  the  causes  underlying  the  recent  disgraceful 
status  of  affairs."     The  quotation  is  as  follows  : 

"The  Chicago  Examiner  and  American,  one  of  Hearst's 'yel- 
low journals,'  recently  instituted  a  'coupon  contest '  for  three  trips 
to  Palestine,  three  to  Europe,  five  to  Cuba,  five  to  Mexico,  five  to 
California,  etc.,  in  which  most  of  the  winners,  as  announced  in 
that  paper's  edition  of  March  3,  were  Catholic  priests. 

"The  clergyman  heading  the  list,  Rev.  Francis  Gordon,  C.R., 
received  no  less  than  1,132,534  votes.  The  second,  Rev.  Fred 
Cannell,  nearly  a  million;  the  third,  Rev.  P.  McGee,  744,776. 

"A  priest  of  the  Chicago  Archdiocese  .  .  .  says: 

"'If  the  money  and  energy  put  into  this  contest  were  applied  to 
the  cause  of  a  Catholic  daily  newspaper,  would  not  this  long- 
desired  and  necessary  desideratum  be  easily  provided?  And  to 
think  that  all  this  was  done  for  such  a  paper  !  Of  the  fifty-one 
clergymen  named  as  winners  and  as  "coming  close"  to  the  win* 
ners,  thirty-three  (33)  are  Catholic  priests  ! ' 

"No  well-meaning  Catholic  will  grudge  these  priests  the  benefits 
of  their  trips  to  the  Holy  Land,  etc.  But  is  it  not  awful  to  con- 
template the  fact,  so  clearly  indicated  by  the  results  of  this  'Pal- 
estine contest,'  that  it  is  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  the  Catholics  of 
Chicago  that  read  and  support  the  yellowest  of  the  yellow  jour- 
nals, which  disgrace  that  metropolis?  And  we  have  been  told  on 
seemingly  good  authority  that  similar  conditions  exist  in  New 
York  and  San  Francisco;  that  there,  too,  the  yellow  Hearst 
papers  enjoy  the  patronage  of  Catholics  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  would  probably  cease  to  be  profitable  were  they  entirely  de- 
prived from  Catholic  support." 

The  Catholic  Tribune  goes  on  to  ask  :  "  Can  it  be  true  that  it  is 
Catholics  who  are  responsible,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  for  yellow 
journalism,  one  of  the  most  frightful  evils  with  which  twentieth- 
century  America  is  curst?"  Such  papers  as  The  Catholic  Uni- 
verse (Cleveland)  and  the  Ave  Maria  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.)  recom- 
mend their  bishops  and  priests  to  refrain  from  giving  interviews 
to  daily  papers,  especially  to  the  "yellow  ones." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


EVENING  CLOTHES  AND  THE  DRAMA 

THE  curious  relation  between  clothes  and  the  drama  in  this 
country  and  in  England  is  expressive  ot  certain  national  dif- 
ferences, we  learn  from  a  high  English  authority  on  theatrical 
matters.  "The  evening-dress  habit  is  by  no  means  so  tyrannical 
and  deterrent  in  New  York  as  in  London,"  says  Mr.  William 
Archer,  dramatic  critic  of  the  London  Tribune.  This  observa- 
tion, with  some  others  of  great  interest  relative  to  the  comparative 
conditions  of  the  drama  in  America  and  in  England,  are  published 
as  a  result  of  the  writer's  recent  visit  to  these  shores.  After  men- 
tioning such  material  advantages  that  New  York  enjoys  over  Lon- 
don as  the  nearness  of  the  theatrical  public  to  the  region  of  the 
theaters,  and  the  somewhat  cheaper  cost  of  the  best  seats,  he 
dwells  (in  The  Jndepcndent,  New  York)  on  that  "greatest  advan- 
tage of  all,"  the  way  the  "evening-dress  habit  "  is  managed.     Thus  : 

"  The  busy  New  Yorker  does  not  feel  bound  to  go  home  and 
dress  before  going  to  the  play.  If  he  has  time  to  dress,  good  and 
well;  if  not — no  matter.  Nor  do  his  womankind  hold  it  necessary 
to  dress  (and  undress)  themselves  as  tho  for  a  ball  before  they 
enjoy  an  evening's  amusement  at  the  theater.  From  the  business 
point  of  view  the  beneficial  effect  of  this  common-sense  treatment 
of  the  dress  question  is  incalculable.  How  many  thousands  of 
people  in  London  are  driven  to  the  music-halls  simply  because 
they  have  not  time  or  energy  to  dress  for  the  theater  !  Yet  I  know 
of  only  one  London  manager — Mr.  George  Alexander — who  has 
declared  himself  hostile  to  the  evening-dress  superstition." 

The  immunity  of  America  from  the  evening-dress  superstition, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  in  this  paper  also  published  for  the  benefit  of 
his  own  countrymen  in  the  London  Tribune,  is  much  more  signifi- 
cant than  it  might  appear  at  first  sight.  "  The  swallow-tail  domi- 
nates the  London  stage  no  less  than  the  London  auditorium." 
We  read  further : 

"To  the  British  drama  the  white  choker  is  a  choker  indeed. 
The  dramatist  can  not  escape  from  the  drawing-room,  the  boudoir, 
and  the  conservatory.  When  he  needs  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  he 
must  be  content  to  take  it  at  a  garden-party.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
he  may  visit  a  country  inn,  but  it  must  be  in  the  society  of  an 
eloping  countess.  On  rare  occasions  he  may  indulge  in  an  excur- 
sion to  a  Scotch  moor  in  order  to  study  its  traditional  fauna — to 
wit,  dukes,  millionaires,  and  flunkies  with  luncheon-baskets.  Out- 
side Great  Britain  only  two  places  exist  for  him — Paris  and  Monte 
Carlo.  He  is  fettered,  in  a  word,  to  the  West  End  of  London. 
Even  when  he  seems  to  wander  from  it,  he  but  drags  a  lengthen- 
ing chain.  He  may  go  wherever  the  West  End  of  London  goes; 
but  elsewhere— at  his  peril  !  At  the  outset  of  his  career,  Mr. 
Pinero  attempted,  as  he  said,  'to  get  the  scent  of  hay  across  the 
footlights';  but  this  he  soon  abandoned. 

"The  American  dramatist  suffers  from  no  such  petty  restriction. 
The  whole  wide  field  of  American  life  is  open  to  him,  and  he  is 
rapidly  learning  to  make  good  use  of  his  freedom.  As  people 
come  to  the  theater  in  their  workaday  clothes,  so  they  are  willing 
to  interest  themselves  in  all  aspects  of  the  workaday  world. 
There  is  probably  a  certain  class— perhaps  a  large  class — which 
still  actively  prefers  the  drama  of  dress-coats  and  Paris  gowns, 
such  as  our  English  playwrights  turn  out.  In  1899  the  manager 
of  a.  huge  stock-company  theater  in  Boston,  which  gave  two  per- 
formances a  day  and  changed  its  bill  every  week,  told  me  that  his 
audiences,  among  whom  women  largely  preponderated,  were  de- 
voted admirers  of  the  'shirt-front  play.'  No  doubt  this  frame  of 
mind  still  obtains  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  only  too  natural  that 
people— and  especially  women— whose  own  lives  are  gray,  labori- 
ous, and  sordid,  should  love  to  dwell  in  an  imaginary  world  of 
light  and  luxury,  purple  and  fine  linen.  That  is  the  reason.  I  take 
it,  why  many  of  our  English  plays  are  still  in  request  at  cheap 
stock-company  theaters,  when  their  term  of  life  in  London  or  at 
the  Broadway  theaters  is  long  over.  But  the  American  public,  as 
a  whole,  has  no  exclusive  affection  for  dukes  and  millionaires.  It 
has  a  keen  appreciation  of  character  study  in  all  walks  of  life,  of 
domestic  sentiment,  and  of  that  'ethical'  criticism  which  is  at 


present  so  much  in  the  air.  The  astonishing  growth  of  politico- 
social  interest  and  intelligence  which  is  manifested  in  the  popular 
ten-cent  magazines,  finds  its  reflex,  faint,  indeed,  but  unmistakable, 
in  the  theater.  On  the  whole,  then.  I  find  the  conditions  of  theat- 
rical life  much  more  free  and  healthy  in  America  than  in  England. 
In  point  of  individual  endowment  our  English  playwrights  have 
still  the  advantage.  America  has  as  yet  no  such  master  craftsman 
as  Mr.  Pinero,  no  such  delicate  dramatic  humorist  as  Mr.  Barrie, 
no  such  playwright  sophist  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  But  were  I  a 
young  dramatist,  ambitious  of  developing  my  genius  freely.  I 
would  shake  the  dust  of  Britain  from  my  feet,  plunge  into  Ameri 
can  life,  and  try  to  depict  it  for  the  American  people.  There  are 
wider  opportunities  in  New  York  than  in  London." 


SHAKESPEARE'S   "HONEST"  GHOSTS 

SOME  recent  exponents  of  the  historical  school  of  literary  criti- 
cism declare  that  all  Shakespeare's  ghosts,  like  that  of 
Hamlet's  father,  are  "honest"  ghosts.  In  saying  this  they  at- 
tempt to  refute  the  psychological  theory  which  of  late  has  had 
notable  representatives,  and  which  would  make  these  supernatural 
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An  English  dramatic  critic  who  thinks  "  the  conditions  of  theatrical 
life  much  more  free  and  healthy  in  America  than  in  England." 

beings  the  figment  of  subjective  states  of  mind.  Mr.  E.  E.  Stoll. 
writing  in  the  current  number  of  The  Publications  of  the  Moti- 
on Language  Association  (New  York  1.  takes  the  former  posi- 
tion. "  Far  from  being  subjective."  he  declares.  "  the  ghosts  of 
the  Elizabethan  drama,  like  the  ghosts  of  folk-lore,  were,  as  Mr. 
Lang  has  observed  of  the  latter,  ghosts  with  a  purpose.' '  They 
were  not  used  "for  mere  uncanny  and  melodramatic  etfect."  but 
"to  effect  a  definite  end";  that  end  being  to  "  wreak  revenge," 
or  to  protect  some  loved  one,  or  to  prophesy,  or  to  crave  burial, 
or  simply  to  appear  "in  the  capacity  of  ar  omen  of  death."  All 
of  these  purposes,  Mr.  Stoll  points  out.  "were  from  of  old  the 
special  purposes  of  the  ghosts  of  folk-lore."  and  all  except  the 
next  to  the  last  are  represented  in  Shakespeare.  But  in  "  Haml 
"  Richard  III.,"  "Julius  Caesar,"  and  "  Macbeth  "  the  "paramount 
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purpose  is  revenge."     Of  the   appearance   of   Caesar's  ghost  to 
Brutus,  Mr.  Stoll  remarks  : 

"It  is  only  our  nineteenth-century  prepossessions  and  philoso- 
phizings  that  have  dissolved  that  famous  apparition  into  an  'em- 
bodiment of  Bru  tits' s  sense  of  the  egregious  mistake  he  has  made 
in  slaying  Ccesar  and  the  approaching  overthrow  of  republican- 
ism.' Political  drama  that  this  is,  it,  like  the  rest  of  Shakespeare, 
has  little  politics  or  statesmanship  in  it,  and  really  it  is  conceived 
and  wrought  out  as  a  thoroughly  Elizabethan  murder-and-revenge 
play,  the  latter  half  of  it,  like  Hamlet,'  containing  a  ghost  to 
preside  over  the  revenge." 

After  considering  all  of  Shakespeare's  ghosts,  Mr.  Stoll  is  con- 
vinced that  they  are  neither  hallucinations  nor  abstract  personifi- 
cations, but  "  the  concrete  representations  of  Nemesis,"  "  the  prod- 
ucts of  an  art  and  culture  widely  different  from  our  own."  In 
the  following  summary  Mr.  Stoll  treats  of  the  art  of  Shakespeare 
as  "'a  naive  and  literal  art,"  entirely  consonant  with  the  intellectual 
standards  of  his  time  : 

"  We  have  seen  how  he  conceived  of  Nemesis  as  a  personal  blow- 
for-blow — even  when  by  the  hand  of  God — rather  than  as  th'e 
vague,  devious,  impersonal  retribution  that  we  nowadays  read  in 
nature  and  in  human  experience  and  history  and  try  to  body  forth 
in  our  drama  and  novels;  and  we  have  seen  how  superstitiously, 
how  unpsychologically  he  conceived  of  curses  and  dreams.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  else  in  Shakespeare — and  there  is  much 
else— that  borders  on  the  supernatural  and  the  occult.  It  is  alto- 
gether supernatural,  altogether  occult — it  is  nowise  rationalized  or 
allegorized,  after  the  fashion  of  modern  authors  such  as  the  Ger- 
man. His  witches  and  wizards  are  the  witches  and  wizards  of 
James  I.,  who  ride  on  a  broomstick  and  sail  in  a  sieve,  boil  un- 
speakable caldrons,  call  up  spirits  and  familiars,  and  raise  storms; 
and  in  'Macbeth  '  the  name  and  office  of  vulgar  witch  and  awful 
Norn  are  by  him  so  confounded  that  all  possibility  of  allegory — 
as  of  fate  or  destiny— is  quite  foreclosed.  His  conjuring  and 
magic  in  the  'Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.,'  '  Macbeth.' and  the 
'Tempest'  is  the  ordinary  conjuring  and  magic  of  his  Elizabethan 
—half-medieval— age,  introduced  to  make  plot  and  to  satisfy  a 
love  of  shows,  pranks,  and  marvels,  and  in  any  other  author  than 
Shakespeare  would  hardly  have  been  made  out  to  be  more.  To 
get  a  meaning  from  it,  as  it  brings  the  three  drunken  cronies  to 
fisticuffs,  or  sets  dogs  to  worry  them,  or  goes  through  the  sonorous 
rigmarole  of  the  Witches'1  incantations,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  shut  our  eyes  or  roll  the  world  back  three  hundred  years,  to  bow 
down  before  Shakespeare  with  the  transcendentalists  or  in  heart 
and  wit  ourselves  become  a  Faustus  or  a  Eulenspiegel.  And  his 
portents  and  omens,  his  prophecies  and  soothsayings  and  presen- 
timents, are  of  the  same  stripe.  They  are  literal,  objective,  bind- 
ing. A  portent  like  that  of  the  subterranean  music  which  betokens 
that  the  god  Hercules  is  forsaking  his  minion  Antony,  or  that  of 
the  horses  devouring  one  another  in  Glamis  Castle,  or  that  of  the 
Lion  stalking  by  the  Capitol,  or  that  of  the  slave  holding  up  his 
hand  to  burn,  itself  unscorchedjike  twenty  torches,  has  in  Shake- 
speare no  more  subjective  coloring  or  wavering  outline  than  it  has 
in  Plutarch  or  Holinshed.  Such  things  stand  forth  as  unreasoned, 
prodigious  facts;  they  are  the  history,  the  staple  and  stuff  of  the 
plot.  So  even  with  his  presentiments.  ...  In  such  matters 
Shakespeare  knew  not  reason  or  symbol,  where  we  moderns  know 
nothing  else.  He  heard  no  call  to  press  beyond  the  veil  of  seem- 
ingly supernatural  phenomena  to  a  natural  fact  or  a  human  mean- 
ing; to  him  the  phenomena  themselves  were  both  meaning  and 
fact;  and  so  far  from  ever  evincing  discontent  with  that  meaning 
or  doubt  of  the  fact,  he  betrays  at  times  a  primitive,  ceremonial 
preoccupation  with  the  mere  form  and  letter." 

In  believing  in  the  reality  of  ghosts,  Shakespeare,  according  to 
Mr.  Stoll,  was  as  unquestioning  as  any  other  child  of  his  age.  For  : 

"  It  was  the  day  when,  of  high  degree  or  of  low  degree,  devils 
and  demons,  like  angels,  were  numbered  up  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  every  man.  like  Marlowe's  Faustus,  was  attended 
by  his  own  ;  when  sickness,  even  by  physicians,  was  held  to  be 
a  sort  of  demoniacal  possession  ;  when  one  of  the  controversies 
raging  was  not  whether  ghosts  appeared  or  miracles  took  place, 
but  whether  the  former  were  devils  or  souls  from  purgatory  and 
whether  the  latter  were  the  doings  of  heaven  or  of  hell ;   when 


witches,  by  storms  and  contrary  winds,  impeded  the  progress  of 
royal  personages  and  were  discoursed  upon  and  legislated  against 
by  the  king  on  the  throne  and  the  dignitaries  and  worthies  of  his 
realm  ;  when  so  trifling  a  circumstance  as  a  jackdaw's  entering 
the  window  of  Westminster  Hall  actually  found  record  in  the 
minutes  of  the  House  as  a  sign  from  heaven.  Such  beliefs,  such 
superstitions  Shakespeare  took  up  into  the  web  of  his  great  art 
without  a  cavil  or  a  scruple,  like  an  Elizabethan,  like  the  'Soul 
of  the  Age'  that  he  was.  As  did  his  fellow  playwrights,  he  repre- 
sented ghosts,  witches,  omens,  dreams,  anu  the  like  always  as 
simply  as  if  he  believed  in  them,  and  his  belief  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  question  than  theirs." 


THE  DIME  NOVEL  IN  AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 

r  I  "HE  dime  novel  was  not  always  as  black  as  it  is  now  painted, 


I 


we  are  told  by  an  investigator  in  this  by-channel  of  Ameri- 


can literature.  Indeed,  if  we  do  it  justice,  this  class  of  fiction,  now 
so  much  reprobated,  must  be  given  an  important  place  in  the  lit- 
erature of  this  country.  Those  products  of  the  sixties,  that  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  "  Beadle's,"  were  "  the  first  and  best  of 
their  order."  says  Mr.  Charles  M.  Harvey.  "Altho  nearly  all  of 
them  bubbled  over  with  thrills,  they  were  not  of  a  character  to 
provoke  breaches  of  the  peace."  They  had  a  great  run  for  a  few 
years,  continues  their  historian,  "incited  many  imitators,  all  of  a 
lower  grade  ;  and  at  length,  after  suffering  a  gradual  deterioration 
in  quality,  dropt  out  under  the  competition."  The  first  editor  of 
the  series  was  Mr.  Orville  J.  Victor,  of  whom  Mr.  Harvey,  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  (June),  has  this  to  say  : 

"  He  selected  some  writers  of  ability  and  standing  to  contribute 
to  his  series.  He  discovered  other  writers  who  made  reputations 
in  higher  fields  of  literature  afterward.  He  invented  a  few  writers 
who  quickly  'made  good.'  Rules  of  possibility,  morality,  and 
action  in  the  narrative  were  laid  down  by  him,  which  all  writers 
had  to  observe.  Mr.  Victor  himself,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
is  to-day  not  only  alive  but  also  mentally  and  physically  alert,  had 
done  some  good  journalistic  and  literary  work  before  the  first  of 
Beadle's  novels  was  issued.  He  had  edited  two  or  three  papers, 
was  a  leading  contributor  to  Graham's  Magazine,  a  well-known 
periodical  of  the  days  just*before  the  Civil  War,  and  had  written 
some  short  biographies  of  Paul  Jones,  Israel  Putnam,  and  other 
American  heroes." 

The  aim  of  the  original  dime  novel,  it  is  asserted,  "was  to  give 
in  cheap  and  wholesome  form  a  picture  of  American  wild  life." 
Further: 

"At  the  time  when  it  began  to  be  published,  i860,  less  than 
fifteen  years  had  passed  since  the  country's  boundary  had  been 
pushed  from  the  Sabine,  the  Red,  and  the  Arkansas  rivers  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  onward  to  the  Pacific.  In  that  decade  and 
a  halt  we  had  gained  Texas,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and  Califor- 
nia, and  had  enlarged  the  national  area  to  an  extent  equal  to  that 
of  the  entire  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi.  A  real  frontier  in 
i860  along  the  line  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Arkansas,  with  thou- 
sands of  fighting  Indians  beyond  that  line  and  some  of  them  east 
of  it,  gave  the  reader  an  ardent  concern  in  the  adventures  in 
'  Malaeska,' '  Seth  Jones,'  'Massasoit,'and  other  tales  which  told  of 
life  when  the  frontier  was  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Penn- 
sylvania.    These  tales  had  both  contemporaneousness  and  vitality. 

"'As  editor  I  sought  the  best  work  of  the  best  writers  in  that 
particular  field  of  fiction,'  said  Mr.  Victor  a  few  years  ago  to  the 
author  of  this  article.  'All  was  up  to  an  excellent  standard  of 
literary  merit.  The  detective-  and  love-story  came  later,  when 
rank  competition  on  the  ten-cent  trade  made  it  seem  necessary  to 
introduce  these  elements.  Almost  without  exception  the  original 
dime  novels  were  good.  Their  moral  was  high.  All  were  clean 
and  instructive.' 

"This  judgment  by  the  man  who  shaped  these  little  books  will 
be  accepted  by  most  persons  who  remember  them  in  their  best 
days.  Ethically  they  were  uplifting.  The  hard  drinkers  and  the 
grotesquely  profane  and  picturesquely  depraved  persons  who  take 
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leading  roles  in  many  of  the  dime  novels  of  recent  times  were  in- 
exorably shut  out  from  their  progenitors  of  Beadle's  days. 

"These  tales  incited  a  love  of  reading  among  the  youth  of  the 
country.  Tho  making  no  pretensions  to  be  historical  novels,  they 
often  dealt  with  historical  personages.     Many  of  the  boys  and 

girls  who  encountered 
Pontiac,  Boone,  the  ren- 
egade Girty,  Mad  An- 
thony, Kenton,  and  Black 
Hawk  in  their  pages  were 
incited  to  find  out  some- 
thing more  about  those 
characters  and  their 
times,  and  thus  they  were 
introduced  to  much  of 
the  nation  s  story  and 
geography.  Manliness 
and  womanliness  among 
the  readers  were  culti- 
vated by  these  little 
books,  not  by  homilies, 
but  by  example.  It  can 
be  truthfully  said  that  the 
taste  and  tone  of  the  life 
of  the  generation  which 
grew  up  with  these  tales 
were  improved  by  them." 

Lincoln  was  a  reader  of 
Beadle,  as  were  also  Sew- 
ard and  Henry  Wilson, 
of  Massachusetts,  we  are 
told.  The  classic  tribute 
to  the  type  came  from  Zachariah  Chandler,  who  is  reported  to  have 
said:  "The  man  who  does  not  enjoy  'Onomoo,  the  Huron,'  has 
no  right  to  live."  One  of  Beadle's  tales  registered  itself  in  poli- 
tics, as  Mr.  Harvey  shows: 

":Maum  Guinea,'  Mrs.  Victor's  slavery  tale,  which  issued  at  a 
critical  moment  in  the  Civil  War,  and  which,  republished  in  Lon- 
don (all  Beadle's  novels  were  republished  in  London  until  1866), 
circulated  by  the  tens  of  thousands  in  England,  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  aid  of  the  Union  cause  at  a  time  when  a  large  part  of 
the  people  of  that  country  favored  the  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Mr.  Victor's  own  Address  to 
the  English  People,'  issued  at  the  same  time,  and  in  connection 
with  the  London  edition  of  the  novels,  was  widely  distributed  in 
England,  and  helped  to  overcome  the  sentiment  which  was  clam- 
oring for  the  breaking  of  the  blockade  and  the  purchase  of  South- 
ern cotton  for  Lancashire  s  idle  mills. 

"'My  dear  fellow,1  said  Henry  Ward  Beecher  to  Mr.  Victor 
afterward,  'your  little  book  and  Mrs.  Victor's  novel  were  a  telling 
series  of  shots  in  the  right  spot.'  This  is  testimony  which  counts. 
Beecher  was  a  special  commissioner  from  Lincoln  to  England  in 
1863,  to  counteract  the  hostility  to  the  Union  cause  in  the  Pal- 
merston  Cabinet  and  among  the  aristocracy." 

The  black  man  disappeared  from  dime  novels  with  Appomattox, 
but  the  Indian  held  on  with  almost  undiminished, tenacity  until 
1876.  He  gave  way,  finally,  before  the  cowboy  and  the  detective  ; 
but  at  the  present  time  the  latter  has  almost  undisputed  sway  of 
the  stage. 

The  dime  novel,  says  a  writer  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  ta- 
king his  cue  from  Mr.  Harvey,  is  not  dead.  "  It  is  with  us  still, 
flourishing  like  a  green  bay  tree  " ;  only  "  it  is  not  that  degenerate 
dime  novel  of  the  moment,  which  Mr.  Harvey  laments  as  the  final 
evolution  of  a  once  commendable  literary  form."  What  The  Inter 
Ocean  sees  is  this  : 

"The  true  successor,  the  real  child  of  the  old-fashioned  Ameri- 
can dime  novel,  is  the  present-day  American  novel  of  action,  in 
which  there  are  deeds  on  every  page.  Indeed,  Mr.  Harvey  seems 
to  have  an  inkling  of  this  fact,  as  when  he  remarks:  Between 
some  of  them  (the  dime  novels)  and  some  of  the  bound  novels  the 
only  recognizable  difference  is  the  difference  between  10  cents  and 
$1.50.'- 

"  In  the  preface  to  his  The  Wreckers  '  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


frankly  states  that  he  has  attempted  to  use  the  literary  form  of  the 
American  dime  novel.  He  recognized  its  possibilities,  and,  sup- 
lying  style  and  some  psychology  produced  that  tale  of  mystery 
and  the  sea  which  is  at  once  a  shiLing  shocker  and  a  work  of  art. 
"Artists  of  less  intelligence  than  Stevenson  have  unconsciously, 
or  without  acknowledging  their  indebtedness,  worked  upon  the 
lines  of  the  dime  novel  until  to-day  America  has  a  school  which 
may  very  properly  be  designated  as  an  artistic  development  of  the 
dime-novel  idea." 


DANA,  THE  EDITOR 

THE  late  Charles  A.  Dana  owed  his  primacy  among  the  great 
editors  of  America  to  that  catholicity  of  sympathy  which 
excluded  no  topic  of  human  interest.  This  fact  is  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Mayo  W.  Hazeltine,  the  literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
The  man  whose  name  and  fame  are  chiefly  associated  with  The 
Sun  was  also,  we  are  told,  a  power  hitherto  unappreciated  in 
building  up  the  New  York  Tribune.  But  rightly  to  interpret  Mr. 
Dana's  career  as  an  editor,  both  of  The  Tribune  and  The  Si  ;/, 
"adequately  to  appreciate  the  sympathetic  as  well  as  the  dynamic 
aspect  of  his  character,"  one  should  remember,  Mr.  Hazeltine  in- 
sists (in  The  North  American  Review,  July  5  1,  "his  entrance  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  into  that  band  of  wistful  reformers  of  society, 
whose  Brook-Farm  experiment  was  a  failure  more  illustrious  than 
many  a  brilliant  self-seeking  success."  Of  the  effect  of  this  expe- 
rience we  read  : 

"The  imprint  made  upon  the  plastic  fiber  of  his  young  manhood 
by  such  aspirations  and  experiences  was  never  effaced.  The  in- 
fluence of  a  youthful,  but  sincere  and  fervent,  effort  at  the  amelio- 
ration of  social  conditions  ran  like  a  silver  streak,  unchecked  by 
the  less  sanguine  hopes  and  the  sobered  convictions  of  riper  years, 
through  more  than  half  a  century  of  journalistic  work.  Hence  it 
came  to  pass  that,  through  the  fifteen  years  of  his  associa  ion  with 
The  Tribune  and  the  twenty-nine  years  of  his  control  over  The 
Sun,  Mr.  Dana  never  shut  his  columns  to  the  dreams  and  the  pro- 


CHARLES    A.  DANA. 


Who  believed  that  "  a  great  newspaper  ought  to  be.  not  only  the  ab- 
stract and  brief  chronicle,  but  .  .  .  the  expounder  of  the  time." 

posals  of  any  honest  devotee  to  the  improvement  of  society.  He 
never  denied  to  social  reformers,  what  they  vainly  may  have 
sought  in  many  quarters,  a  forum  of  free  discussion.  An  audience 
he  never  refused,  tho  approval  he  might  withhold.     His  reason 
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may  have  forbidden  him  to  countersign  their  arguments,  but  his 
heart  told  him  that  their  aims  at  least  were  right." 

The  time  has  come,  continues  Mr.  Hazeltine,  "to  say  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  services  which  Mr.  Dana  rendered  to  the  New 
York  Tribune,  considered  as  an  organ  of  popular  education,  has 
never  been  appreciated."     We  read  further: 

,-He  himself  was  never  known  to  allude  to  the  self-effacement 
which  obscured  the  volume  and  the  value  of  his  contributions  to 
that  newspaper.  He  seemed  to  have  the  kind  of  pride  which 
shrinks  even  from  the  semblance  of  self-vindication,  and  which 
feels  too  firm  a  confidence  in  the  power  of  future  accomplishment 
to  care  to  rehearse  the  past.  Yet  it  is  no  secret  to  those  familiar 
with  the  inner  history  of  that  journal  that  the  extraordinary  circu- 
lation and  influence  attained  by  it  during  the  decade  preceding  the 
Civil  War  were  largely,  if  not  mainly,  due  to  the  development  of 
Mr.  Dana's  aptitude  for  his  vocation.  So  far  as  The  Tribune  be- 
came anything  outside  of  a  political  newspaper— and  it  did,  in 
fact,  become  something  far  more  comprehensive,  elevated,  and 
powerful  than  the  mere  advocate  of  political  opinions— it  was  he. 
rather  than  Horace  Greeley,  who  created  it.  The  latter,  indeed, 
was  primarily,  and  would  have  been,  if  left  to  himself,  exclusively, 
a  writer  of  political  leading  articles.  It  was  not  Greeley,  but  his 
many-sided  young  coadjutor,  who  took  all  learning  for  his  prov- 
ince, and  made  The  Tribune  for  a  time  a  fountain  of  enlighten- 
ment and  stimulation  to  the  whole  people  of  the  North.  There  is 
also  reason  to  believe  that,  even  in  politics,  at  more  than  one  grave 
crisis,  when  Greeley 'sown  faith  faltered  and  his  purpose  swerved, 
he  leaned  for  guidance  and  support  on  his  more  resolute  co- 
worker." 

It  was  not  until  1867,  when  Mr.  Dana  organized  the  company 
that  bought  The  Sun.  that  "  he  had  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity 
of  carrying  out  fully  and  permanently  his  ideas  of  a  newspaper's 
possibility  and  of  newspaper  rewards."  Mr.  Hazeltine  writes 
thus : 

"  Once  free  to  embody  his  view  of  the  aims  and  standards  of 
journalistic  work,  Mr.  Dana  produced  a  newspaper  which  in  this 
country  had  then  no  parallel  in  respect  of  keenness,  comprehen- 
siveness, and  trustworthiness  of  observation;  breadth  and  accu- 
racy of  knowledge:  luminous  and  fruitful  scholarship;  soundness 
of  reasoning  and  matured  good  sense.  He  justified  the  title  of 
his  journal,  for  in  it  he  offered  a  daily  conspectus  of  all  that  meets 
the  solar  rays.  For  the  first  time  it  might  be  said  of  an  American 
editor  that,  while  graduating  the  space  allotted  to  each  subject  by 
its  relative  importance,  he  did  in  very  truth  obey  the  dictum  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru.  His  con- 
ception of  news  and  editorial  comment  differed  widely  from  that 
of  preceding  editors.  He  believed  that,  not  only  as  regards  local 
incidents  and  local  politics,  but  as  regards  the  personages,  events, 
movements,  discoveries,  and  discussions  of  the.  world  at  large,  a 
great  newspaper  ought  to  be,  not  only  the  abstract  and  brief 
chronicle,  but.  we  may  add.  the  expounder  of  the  time.  Besides 
discharging  its  former  news-gathering  function,  he  thought  that  a 
daily  journal  should  supplant  the  lecturer,  supplement  the  pulpit, 
and  absorb  the  old-fashioned  magazine  and  quarterly  review. 
Here,  again  Mr.  Dana  stood  forth  as  the  author  of  an  innovation 
of  incalculable  value.  He  may  be  said  to  have  invented  the  cheap- 
est and  most  useful  instrument  of  popular  education  that  the  world 
has  known.  What  he  once  had  made  of  The  Weekly  Tribune  he 
incomparably  expanded  and  improved  upon  in  The  Sunday  Sun." 

One  of  Mr.  Dana's  special  titles  to  the  remembrance  of  his  fel- 
low workers  in  the  newspaper  calling,  continues  Mr.  Hazeltine, 
"  is  the  fact  that,  more  than  any  other  man  alive  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  he  raised  their  vocation  to  a  level  with  the  legal  and 
medical  professions  as  regards  the  scale  of  remuneration.  He 
honored  his  fellow  craftsmen  of  the  pen.  and  he  compelled  the 
world  to  honor  them."  Unforgotten.  also,  it  is  asserted,  "is  his 
possession  in  a  preeminent  degree  of  the  truly  imperial  faculty  for 
choosing  useful  lieutenants."  Commensurate  with  these  traits 
was  his  sense  of  public  responsibility.     We  read  : 

"  If  there  ever  was  an  unselfish,  a  high-minded,  and  a  conscien- 
tious editor,  who  strove  early  and  late  to  play  the  part  of  a  patriot, 
that  man  was  the  creator  of  The  Sun." 


HENRY  JAMES'S  AMERICANISM 

"T^  VER  since  Mr.  Henry  James  revisited  America  and  wrote  his 
■1— *  latest  impressions  with  a  more  or  less  caustic  pen,  it  haj 
been  the  fashion  to  condemn  him  for  his  un-Americanism. 
Among  the  voices  of  those  who  will  not  forgive  him  for  alienating 
himself,  there  now  and  then  sounds  one  in  the  opposite  tone. 
None  of  these,  perhaps,  hasgoneso  far  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Dwight,  who 
asserts  that  "Mr.  James  is  as  truly  and  typically  American  as 
Hawthorne  or  Bret  Harte  or  Walt  Whitman  or  the  strenuous  young 
men  of  the  hour."  That  he  happens  to  be  of  another  type,  Mr. 
Dwight  goes  on  to  say,  "  takes  nothing  away  from  his  representa- 
tive quality — or  from  our  honor."  The  writer  is  so  bold  as  to  as- 
sert that  "  no  other  country  could  have  produced  him,"  and  reminds 
us  of  the  good  fortune  that  befalls  us  in  possessing  him  by  point- 
ing out  that  "  he  has  revealed  a  side  of  American  life  that  no  one 
before  him  has  touched."  It  is  this  which  we  read  in  Putnam's 
Monthly  (July)  : 

"Expressive  of  our  secret  relation  to  the  world  from  which  we 
sprang,  of  that  in  us  which  reaches  back  after  the  things  we  have 
renounced,  he  has  voiced  the  predicament  of  thousands  of  his 
countrymen  that,  as  a  literary  property,  is  perhaps  our  most  orig- 
inal contribution  to  letters.  We  are  not,  as  some  of  us  would  like 
to  think,  a  legendary  race  in  its  infancy  face  to  face  with  the 
primal  problems  of  man.  Neither  are  we,  as  others  of  us  would 
like  to  think,  a  historical  race  rich  with  the  accumulations  of  ages. 
We  are,  rather,  the  younger  sons  of  the  ages,  with  a  tradition  and 
a  country  that  do  not  match.  Our  feverish  activity,  our  prodigious 
progress,  are  the  haste  of  pioneers  with  civilization  in  thei  blood 
to  create  anew— and  more  perfectly  !  — the  world  from  which  they 
came.  Our  case,  therefore,  as  such  things  go,  is  something  new 
under  the  sun.  And  Henry  James,  instead  of  blinking  it  or  failing 
to  perceive  it,  has  discovered  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  case? 
The  eager  American,  with  slumbering  tilings  in  his  veins,  trying  to 
waken  them  in  his  own  clear  air  or  suddenly  confronted  by  the 
embodiment  of  them  in  richer  and  heavier  airs— that  picturesque 
contrast  with  many  of  the  variations  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
Mr.  James  has  recorded  with  a  consummate  art." 

The  contrast  is  more  than  picturesque,  Mr.  Dwight  asserts.  It 
has  even  a  "  stimulating  critical  value  "  for  whatever  is  to  be  found 
in  our  life  that  may  be  described  as  "  of  the  finer  consciousness." 
And  no  other  method,  we  are  reminded,  than  that  Mr.  James  em- 
ploys "could  so  bring  out  the  distinctively  American  quality." 
The  writer  enlarges  upon  this  point : 

"  A  certain  deep  and  delicate  simplicity  of  it,  for  instance— as  it 
were  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  filtered  through  the  primitive  condi- 
tion—Mr. James  has  particularly  dwelt  upon.  Madame  de  Mauves, 
Isabel  Archer,  Christopher  Newman,  Francie  Dosson,  Milly 
Theale,  the  unforgettable  Strether,  and  Adam  and  Maggie  Verver 
of  '  The  Golden  Bowl.'  testify  so  strongly  to  it,  are  altogether  a 
tribute  to  their  country  so  much  higher  than  any  one  else  has  paid, 
that  they  disprove  more  effectually  than  any  argument  the  charges 
of  injustice  and  lack  of  patriotism  so  often  brought  against  their 
creator.  But  of  course  the  comparative  method,  disinterestedly 
pursued,  is  bound  to  reveal  the  less  flattering  points  of  the  picture 
with  the  more  so.  Thus  it  is  that  the  lives  of  Hawthorne  and 
Story,  and  the  recent  American  papers,  often  offend  our  passion- 
ate national  sensitiveness.  They  are,  nevertheless,  documents  of 
a  striking  and  important  kind.  Of  the  last  in  particular  it  can  be 
said  that  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  done,  with  the  same  degree 
of  sympathetic  penetration  —  unless  by  Dr.  Hugo  Miinsterberg. 
As  free  on  the  one  hand  from  the  animus  of  most  foreign  critics 
as  they  are  on  the  other  from  the  fatuous  complacency  of  the  aver- 
age native,  they  form  a  valuable  commentary,  social  and  esthetic, 
on  the  democratic  experiment.  They  supplement  too,  in  a  highly 
suggestive  way,  the  studies  which  have  latterly  been  making  ob- 
jective certain  aspects  of  our  industrial  and  political  life.  But  Mr. 
James's  experience  has  been  fed  from  so  many  sources  as  yet 
closed  to  us  that  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  see  with  his  eyes. 
Only  a  later  generation,  rich  in  a  thousand  tilings  which  we  to-day 
must  go  without,  and  able  to  look  back  upon  our  time  as  we  look 
back  upon  the  dark  ages  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  will  be 
in  a  position  to   judge  of  his  attitude." 
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Andrews,  Mary  Raymond  Shipman.  The  Mili- 
tants Stories  of  Some  Parsons,  Soldiers,  and  Other 
Fighters  in  the  World.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp. 
378.      New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      $1.50. 

Hitherto,  volumes  of  short  stories  seem 
to  have  received  scant  encouragement  in 
this  country,  but  latterly  several  volumes 
of  this  kind  have  appeared  with  well- 
known  imprints,  and  it  seems  possible  that 
in  time  short  stories  collected  in  volume 
form  may  again  share  the  favor  now 
accorded  to  the  long  novel.  The  volume 
before  us  is  one  of  the  best  collections  we 
have  recently  seen.  The  author  has 
gained  a  deserved  reputation  in  this  genre 
of  fiction.  Her  stories  have  appeared  in 
prominent  magazines.  Almost  without 
exception  they  have  been  stamped  with 
an  individuality,  a  distinction  not  found 
in  many  writers  of  her  type.  "The  Mili- 
tants" consists  of  nine  stories  and  is  a 
record  of  different  aspects  of  the  struggle 
for  existence,  so  to  speak,  in  church  and 
state.  Pathos,  humor,  tragedy,  senti- 
ment, and  real  humanity  are  found  in 
nearly  all  of  the  stories.  The  place  of 
honor  has  been  given  to  a  sort  of  love 
idyl  in  retrospect  in  which  a  bishop  and 
a  little  girl  are  the  principal  characters.  In 
"The  Witnesses"  we  have  the  portrait  of 
a  fine  clergyman  of  the  old  school  who 
looks  upon  the  changing  order  with  min- 
gled resignation  and  regret. 

Baker,  George  Pierce.  The  Development  of 
Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatist.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.  x-329.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.75 
net. 

Barr,  Martin  W.  The  King  of  Thomond.  Fron- 
tispiece. i2mo,  pp.  218.  Boston:  Herbert  B. 
Tvirner   &  Co.     $1.25. 

Benson,  Arthur  Christopher.  The  Thread  of 
Gold.  8vo,  pp.  x-244.  The  House  of  Quiet. 
8mo,  pp.  xii-253.  Two  volumes.  New  York:  E. 
P.  Dutton    &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Bogue,  Herbert  Edward.  Dareford.  Illustra- 
ted. i2mo,  pp.363.  Boston:  The  C.  M.Clark  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Brown,  Theron,  and  Butterworth,  Hezekiah. 
Hymns  and  Tunes  Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
pp,  XVH.-564.   New  York    American  Tract  Society. 

Calvert,  Albert  F.  Murillo.  Frontispiece.  Il- 
lustrated. 1 2mo,  pp.  186.  New  York.  John  Lane 
Co.      $1.25. 

Campbell,  Wilfred.  Ian  of  the  Orcades.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  320.  New  York-  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co. 

Clay,  Albert  T.,  Ph.D.  Light  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  Babel.  Frontispiece.  Illustrated,  8vo, 
pp.  xvi-437.  Philadelphia:  The  Sunday  School  Times 
Co. 

Collier,  Edward  A.  Lyrics  from  the  Psalter. 
i2mo,  pp.  133.  Pittsburg:  The  United  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Publication.      Si 

Collter,  Nick  Sherlock.  Frenological  Finance. 
Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  Oblong  tolio.  Boston: 
The  CM.  Clark  Co. 

Commons,  John  R.  Proportional  Representa- 
tion. i2mo,  pp.  xi-369.  New  York  The  Mac- 
millan Co.     $1.25  net. 

Cooke,  Arthur  B.  With  the  Tourist  Tide,  nmo, 
pp.  278.  New  York  and  Washington:  The  Neale 
Publishing  Co.     $1.50. 


Cruickshank,  J.  W.  and  A.  M.  Christian  Rome. 
i6mo,  pp.  374.      New  York-   A.  Wessels  Co. 

Davis,  Richard  Harding.  The  Scarlet  Car.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  166.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.      Si. 25  net. 

Dawson,  A.  J.  The  Message.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.  vi— 394.      Boston'   Dana  Estes   &  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Deming,  P.  The  Story  of  a  Pathfinder.  i2mo, 
pp.  260.  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.25  net. 

This  little  volume  presents  the  curious 
combination  of  a  slight  autobiography 
and  a  group  of  short  stories  which  in 
themselves  are  partly  autobiographical. 
The  author,  now  an  old  man,  is  one  of  the 
"  fading  host"  of  intellectual  workers  who 
are  sometimes  loosely  termed  the  New- 
England  school.  His  place  was  in  the 
ranks.  He  never  attained  to  the  gold 
lace  of  literature,  never  won  that  far- 
sounding  fame  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
some  of  his  friends ;  but  his  place  in  letters 
is  an  enviable  one.  And  after  reading  his 
little  volume,  full  of  unobtrusive  sincerity 
and  penetrated  with  that  sort  of  poetry 
which  marks  the  evening  of  certain  lives, 
one  feels  in  contact  with  one  of  those  rare 
personalities  which  give  biography  its 
chief  charm. 

The  opening  pages  of  the  volume  give 
a  sketch  of  the  Pathfinder's  youth.  The 
reader  is  asked  to  go  back  with  him  to  the 
early  forties  when  railroads  were  "far-off 
fantoms,"  books  were  scarce,  and  print 
was  regarded  as  a  sacred  thing;  when 
m  w  lights  were  flashing  upon  what  seemed 
like  a  new  world,  and  when  men  were 
dazzled  by  the  wonders  of  new  science, — 
by  phrenology,  by  mesmerism,  by  Morse 
and  the  telegraph,  by  phonography.  It 
is  in  a  sense  the  afterglow  in  America  of 
the  new  intellectual  era  which  was  to 
make  the  nineteenth  century  the  most 
memorable  of  epochs  that  Mr.  Deming 
describes  in  the  opening  chapter  of  his 
book.  Turning  the  pages,  the  reader 
easily  discerns  that  the  author  played  an 
important  role  in  the  prolog  to  the  im- 
perial scene  in  which  the  next  generation 
was  to  take  part.  In  describing  himself 
as  the  "Pathfinder"  he  has  hit  upon  an 
ideal  characterization. 

Mr.  Deming  began  his  career  as  a  re- 
porter. He  mastered  shorthand,  a  science 
which  at  that  day  was  regarded  as  little 
short  of  miraculous,  and  which  for  him 
was  the  golden  key  to  success  in  journal- 
ism. His  intimate  account  of  Raymond 
and  other  chiefs  of  journalism  of  that  day 
arc  full  of  interest  and  suggestive  con- 
trasts. 

Interwoven  with  the  actual  life-story  of 
the  man  wc  have  the  three  short  stones. 


themselves   evidently    a   part    of     his    life 

experience.      Then    follows     "The     Secret 

Story,"  the  finest  thing  in  the  book,   the 

"  Nunc  Dimittis''  of  a  long  and  well-spent 

life,  in  which  the  Pathfinder,  realizing  that 

the  end   is    not  far  off.    "  picks  up  ''   as  he 

puts  it,  "and  gets  ready  to  leave."  casting 

the     while    "a      longing,     lingering     look 

behind.'' 
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Reader  compiled  with  notes  and  vocabulary  Fron- 
tispiece. Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp.  326.  New  York: 
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Dresser,  Horatio  W.  The  Greatest  Truth  and 
other  discourse  and  interpretations.  i6mo.  pp.  x- 
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Edwards,  William  Seymour.  On  the  Mexican 
Highlands.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp.  283.  Cincin- 
nati: Jennings   &   Graham.     Si. 50  net. 

Frazar,  M.  D.  Practical  European  Guide.  i2mo, 
pp.  187.     Boston'   Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co.     Si  net. 

Gardner,  Percy.  The  Growth  of  Christianity. 
i2mo,  pp.  xiv-278.     New  York'   The  Macmillan  Co. 

Si. 75  net. 

Gilbert,  Levi.  The  Hereafter  and  Heaven.  i2mo, 
pp.  189.      New  York:   Eaton  &  Mains.      75  cents  net. 

Given,  John  L.  Making  a  Newspaper.  i2mo, 
pp.  325.      New  York     Henry  Holt    &  Co.      Si. 50. 

Mr.  Given 's  manual  is  the  best  we  have 
seen  on  a  topic  that  does  not  admit  of 
treatment  except  in  the  concrete  Be- 
ginners in  journalism  will  find  it  constantly 
helpful.  It  is  concerned  mainly  with  the 
newsgathering  and  business  departments 
of  a  newspaper,  giving  little  attention  to 
its  higher  functions,  those  which  relate 
to  the  formation  and  direction  of  sound 
public  opinion.  But  within  its  lines  it  is 
excellent. 

Guthrie,  William  B.  Socialism  Before  the 
French  Revolution,  umo,  pp.  xviii-339.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Co.      Si. 50  net. 

Hall,  Eliza  Calvert.  Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  283.  Boston:  Little.  Brown 
&  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Hodge,  Frederick  Webb.  Handbook  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  North  of  Mexico.  Part  I.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  pp.  972.  Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Holmes,  W.  H.  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  Illustrated. 
Folio.  pp.  xl-846.  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Hutchinson.    Alfred    L.      The   Limit    of   Wealth. 
121110.  pp.  xii    297.      New  York     The  Macmillar 
Si. 2 5  net. 

Irwin,  Wallace.  The  Shame  of  the  Colleges. 
Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp.  x  1  ;i>.  New  York  The 
Outing  Publishing  Co.      Si. 25  net. 

Janet,    Pierre.    M.D.     The    Major    Symptoms   of 
Hvsteria.      Illustrated,      iamo,  pp.  345.      New  Y 
The  Macmillan  Co.     Si. 75  net. 

Jefferson,  Charles  Edward.  Fundamentals,  ifimo. 
pp.  58.  New  York  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation Prr 

Kennedy.  Charles  William,  and  Wilson,  "u-nes 
Southall.  Pausanias.  i2mo.  pp.  60.  New  York: 
The  Neale  Publishii  li   -5  net. 

King,  Alfred  Castner.     The  Passing  of  the  Storm. 
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Illustrated.     i2mo,   pp.    136.     New  York    Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co. 

Lauck  W.  Jett.  The  Causes  of  the  Panic  of 
1893.  i2mo  pp.  xii-122.  Boston  Houghton. 
Mifflin    &  Co. 

Lecouvreur,  Frank.  From  East  Prussia  to  the 
Golden  Gate.  Translated  and  compiled  by  Julius 
C.  Behnke.  illustrated.  8mo,  pp.  xiii-355.  New- 
York  and  Los  Angeles    Angelina  Book  Concern. 

Long.  William  J.  Wayeeses.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.  xvi-172.     Boston    Ginn   &  Co. 

Lowndes  Mrs.  Belloc.  Barbara  Rebell.  Fron- 
tispiece. i2mo.  pp.  379.  New  York:  B.  W.  Dodge 
&  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Mansfield,  Laurence  R.  Fires  of  Desire.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  354.  Boston:  The  C.  M.  Clark 
Publishing  Co. 

Martin,  W.  A.  P.  [Formerly  president  of  the 
Chinese  Imperial  University.]  The  Awakening  of 
China.  Profusely  illustrated  from  photographs. 
Large  8vo,  pp.  xvi-328.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page   &  Co.     $3.80  net. 

If  there  be  any  doubt  in  the  public 
mind  that  the  fire  of  Japanese  valor  has 
touched  the  sluggish  blood  of  Chinamen 
to  emulation,  the  doubt  will  vanish  upon 
reading  Dr.  Martin's  book.  Were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  Dr.  Martin  has  spent 
years  in  China,  studying  at  close  range 
political  and  social  aspects  of  the  country, 
one  would  be  inclined  to  regard  as  exag- 
gerated some  of  his  predictions.  Had  the 
people  continued  to  be  as  "inert  and  im- 
mobile" as  they  were  half  a  century  ago, 
he  would  have  been  tempted  to  despair 
of  their  future.  But  viewing  them  as 
they  are  to-day,  "united  in  a  firm  resolve 
to  break  with  the  past  by  adopting  the 
essentials  of  Western  civilization,"  he 
feels  convinced  that  a  new  era  similar  to 
that  of  Japan  is  about  to  open.  These 
views,  based  upon  facts  which  have  come 
under  the  author's  actual  observation, 
are  not  without  significance  at  the  pres- 
ent hour  when  the  possibility  of  Japanese 
aggression  is  admitted. 

Dr.  Martin's  long  experience  with  Chi- 
nese affairs  leads  him  to  believe  that  China 
is  the  theater  of  the  most  important 
events  now  taking  place  in  the  world.  In 
comparison  with  them  the  agitation  in 
Russia  "shrinks  into  insignificance." 
Such  a  statement  ^staggers"  the  reader. 
People  had  come  to  think  that  there  was 
only  one  epoch  with  which  convulsed 
Russia  might  reasonably  be  compared — 
the  French  Revolution.  But  when  we 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  rather  the 
social  than  the  political  fabric  that  the 
author  is  considering,  his  amazing  state- 
ment seems  not  unreasonable.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  a  dull  imagination  indeed  that 
would  not  take  fire  in  presence  of  recent 
events  in  the  East. 

When  this  veteran  traveler  and  author 
assures  us  that  China  to-day  is  able  to 
mobilize  an  army  of  100.000  trained  troops, 
that  the  government  has  ordered  the 
nucleus  of  a  navy  consisting  of  eight  ar- 
mored cruisers  and  two  battleships,  five 
of  the  latter  of  which  are  to  be  equipped 
with  the  wireless  telegraph,  we  arc  in- 
clined to  treat  with  serious  attention  his 
inference  that  even  Russia  may  have  to 
take  second  place  upon  the  sensational 
stage  of  the  world. 

"When  about  thirty  years  ago,"  says 
the  author  in  his  preface,  "Japan  adopted 
the  forms  of  Western  civilization,  her  ac- 
tion was  regarded  by  many  as  a  stage 
trick."  What  does  the  world  think  n< 
he  asks,  as  it  looks  on  half  dazed  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  chancellors  of 
compelled  to  reckon  with  the  "British  of 
the  Xorth  Pacific"?  And  pointing  to 
Japan's  "huge  neighbor,"  he  declares  his 
conviction  that   the  future   will  reveal  in 


that  immense  territory  events  equally 
startling,  on  a  larger  scale. 

As  one  reads  these  pages  written  from 
first-hand  knowledge  by  a  man  evidently 
in  sympathy  with  the  people  he  describes 
one  realizes  how  little  is  generally  known 
about  contemporaneous  China.  If  we 
accept  Dr.  Martin's  dictum  (and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  rejecting  it)  all 
of  the  usual  impressions  which  are  enter- 
tained regarding  China's  political  and  so- 
cial status  must  be  radically  modified. 
The  theory  adopted  by  Voltaire  in  the 
celebrated  Essai  to  the  effect  that  China 
is  essentially  unchangeable,  that  a  cer- 
tain level  of  civilization  is  never  over- 
passed, a  theory  generally  adopted  since 
his*  time,  must  fall  to  the  ground.  In  an 
era  when  everything  is  changing  the  tem- 
per of  the  Chinese  people,  we  are  assured, 
is  undergoing  a  change.  They  have  be- 
come "restless  as  the  sea  and  fickle  as  a 
weather  vane." 

The  book  is  illustrated  from  clear  pho- 
tographs, all  of  which  are  really  interest- 
ing. The  portrait  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror is  that  of  a  handsome  man,  while 
those  of  some  of  China's  eminent  states- 
men show  physiognomies  that  are  strangely 
suggestive.  Indeed,  if  physiognomy  is 
the  absolute  induction  of  character  that 
eminent  authority  declares  it  to  be,  one 
would  be  forced  to  admit  that  the  Chinese 
are  not  inferior  to  their  brilliant  Mongo- 
lian neighbors. 

Maxwell,  Gerald.  The  Miracle  Worker.  Fron- 
tispiece. i2mo,  pp.  349.  Boston'  John  W.  Luce 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

Moore,  Edward  A.  The  Story  of  a  Cannoneer 
under  Stonewall  Jackson.  Illustrated,  umo,  pp. 
315       New  "i  ork     The  Xeale  Publishing  Co.     $2  net. 

Painter.  F.  V.  N.  Poets  of  Virginia.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo  pp.  v-236.  Richmond  B.F.John- 
son Publishing  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Peck.  George  Record.  The  Kingdom  of  Light, 
nrao.  pp.  v-97  New  York  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1  net. 

Mr.  Peek's  little  book  is  the  essay  on 
this  subject  which  was  published  several 
months  ago  in  Putnam's  Magazine.  As 
the  production  of  a  prominent  corporation 
lawyer  in  a  great  Western  city,  it  may 
perhaps  be  described  as  a  most  remark- 
able confession.  Mr.  Peek  tells  us  that 
<  '<  >neord  "was  in  its  day,  and  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  greater  force  in  this  nation 
than  New  York  and  Chicago  added  to 
each  other."  In  that  elevated  spirit  his 
little  book  is  written.  The  pity  of  it  is 
thai  means  will  never  be  found  for  giving 
it  such  wide  distribution  among  those  who 
need  its  philosophy,  as  the  help*of  a  great 
railroad  gave  to  "A  Message  to  Garcia." 
The  reason  is  the  spirit  of  our  times.  Hait- 
i's book  had  direct  relation  to  indus- 
trial efficiency;  Mr.  Peck's  relates  to  man's 
immortal  soul. 

Person.  Harlow  Stafford.  Ph.D.  Industrial  Ed- 
ucation. i2mo  pp.  vi-86.  Boston  Houghton, 
Mifflin   &  Co.     $1  net. 

Rhead,  Louis.      Bait  Angling  for  Common  Fishes, 
rated.      i2mo,  pp.   152.      New  York:   The  Out- 
ing Publishing  Co. 

Richardson,  Charles.  Tales  of  a  Warrior.  i2mo 
pp.  224.  The  Chancellorsville  Campaign.  1 21110 
pp.  124.  Two  volumes.  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton' The  Neale  Publishing  Co. 

Kiley,  James.  Christy  of  Rathglin.  Illustrated. 
i2mo  pp.  343.  Boston  The  C.  M.  Clark  Publish- 
ing Co. 

Root,  Elihu.  The  Citizen's  Part  in  Government. 
i2mo,  pp.  123.  New  York  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Si  net. 

Schofleld,  A.  T.,  M.D.  The  Home  Life  in  Order. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  345.  New  York.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.     $1.50. 

Dr.  Schofi eld's  volume  relates  to  per- 
sonal hygiene  in  practically  all  its  aspects. 
As  the  work  of  a  physician  of  eminence  in 
London,    it    has    scientific    value,    but    its 


greater  merit  is  the  charmingly  intimate 

and  humane  spirit  in  which  it  is  written. 

Even  tho  one  never  knows  "a  pain  nor  an 

ache,"  a  reading  of  the  book  is  a  distinct 

pleasure.     Some  of  the  things  he  says  of 

the  human  house,  its  nooks  and  corners, 

are  as  delightful  as  they  are  curious. 

Scott.  John  Reed.  Beatrix  of  Clare.  Frontis- 
piece. i2mo  pp.  365.  Philadelphia  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co. 

Shaw  Bernard.  John  Bull's  Other  Island,  and. 
Major  Barbara,  nmo.  pp.  lxii.  New  York  Bren- 
tano's.     $l.sc  net. 

Spargo.  John.  Capitalist  and  Laborer.  i6mo, 
pp.  122.     Chicago    Charles  H.  Kerr   &  Co. 

Stanard.  Mary  Newton.  The  Story  of  Bacon's 
Rebellion.  ismo  pp.  181.  New  York:  The  Neale 
Publishing  Co.     $f  net. 

Starr  Prot  Frederick.  The  Truth  about  the 
Congo,  Frontispiece.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  128. 
Chicago.  Forbes   &  Co.     $1. 

Tibbetts  Edgav  Altred.  The  Iliad  of  Homer. 
i2mo.  pp.  5s         Boston    Richard  G.  Badger. 

Venard  Theophane.  A  Modern  Martyr.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Lady  Herbert  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  265.  Boston  Catholic  Foreign  Mission 
Bureau. 

Viereck,  George  Sylvester.  Nineveh  and  Other 
Poems.  i2mo,  pp.  157.  New  York  Moffat,  Yard 
&  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Wallace,  Helen.  The  Sons  of  the  Seigneur. 
Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  vi-396.  New  York  The 
Outing  Publishing  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Weidner,  Revere  Franklin.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Ministry.  i2mo,  pp.  131.  New  York.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co. 

Wilkinson,  Florence.  The  Silent  Door.  i2mo, 
pp.  436.      New  York     McClure,  Phillips  Co.      $1.50. 

In  "The  Silent  Door,"  her  first  elabo- 
rate work  of  fiction,  Florence  Wilkinson 
has  fulfilled  many  hopes  raised  by  her 
former  writings.  Her  novel  is  a  credi- 
table piece  of  work  with  a  genuine  appeal 
to  human  interests  and  sympathies,  and 
possessing  in  plenty  that  saving  grace  of 
native  humor,  which  is  so  essential  to  fic- 
tion. Moving  within  rather  narrow  lim- 
its and  revolving  about  the  personality  of 
a  child,  the  drama  concerns  itself  with 
the  ordinary  events  of  existence;  but  as 
it  is  largely  such  material  as  this  that 
forms  the  warp  and  woof  of  human  life, 
it  is  the  very  thing  that  appeals  most 
strongly  to  the  true  artist.  Largely,  then, 
of  the  humdrum  incidents  of  life  this 
author  has  woven  a  story  of  singular  in- 
terest. 

The  scene  of  the  drama  is  laid  in  Joppa, 
a  sleepy  little  village  almost  unaffected  by 
what  we  call  civilization.  Joppa  possesses 
a  celebrity, — a  scholar  and  recluse  who 
has  written  a  great  work.  Traveler,  the- 
ologian, and  philosopher,  Justinian  Pen- 
rith lends  enviable  distinction  to  the  little 
village.  Its  yokels  regard  him  with  a 
species  of  awe.  Every  inhabitant  of 
Joppa  has  seen  the  two  formidable  copies 
of  his  book  "My  Travels  in  the  Aegean 
Isles"  as  they  repose  in  state  in  the  village 
store  window,  flanked  by  an  assortment 
of  rubber  boots.  A  finely  drawn  charac- 
ter is  this  gloomy  scholar  whom  fame  has 
slighted  and  who  dwells  in  peaceful  ob- 
scurity among  his  books.  The  old  phi- 
losopher has  two  links  with  humanity, 
Aunt  Serena,  his  housekeeper,  and  his 
little  adopted  daughter,  Rue.  The  for- 
mer is  an  inimitable  character,  a  natural 
born  "duster"  whose  exploits  in  house- 
cleaning  keep  the  old  scholar  in  continual 
terror.  In  little  Rue,  the  author  has  given 
us  an  admirable  study  of  childhood. 

As  the  story  develops  a  dramatic  ele- 
ment is  introduced  by  the  entrance  upon 
the  scene  of  the  old  philosopher's  daugh- 
who  has  forsaken  him  on  account  of  a 
family  quarrel.  There  are  some  fine  pages 
of  description.  The  humor  is  abundant 
and  genuine. 
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To  Japan. 

By  Soma  Gyofu. 

Translated  by  Arthur  Lloyd. 

Thou  youthful  keeper  of  the  flower-beds, 

Time  was  when  in  thy  small  domains  there  stood 

Not  many  flowers,  but  these  of  costly  hue, 

Which  thou  didst  tend  with  single-hearted  love. 

But  now  thy  borders  are  enlarged,  and  lo! 

The  beds  are  full  with  many  an  ill-matched  flower. 

And  rare  exotics  from  beyond  the  seas 

Stand  cheek  by  jowl  with  plants  of  native  growth, 

With  cherry,  plum,  and  tall  chrysanthemum. 

Distraction  haunts  thee  in  thy  very  dreams, 

Thou  know'st  not  which  to  choose,  or  this  or  that, 

And  naught  is  trim  and  neat  as  heretofore. 

Ah!    youthful  keeper  of  the   flower-beds! 

— From  The  Independent. 


Monition. 

By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

A  faint  wind,  blowing  from  World's  End, 

Made  strange  the  city  street. 
A  strange  sound  mingled  in  the  fall 

Of  the  familiar  feet. 

Something  unseen  whirled  with  the  leaves 

To  tap  on  door  and  sill. 
Something  unknown  went  whispering  by 

Even  when  the  wind  was  still. 

And  men  looked  up  with  startled  eyes. 

And  hurried  on  their  way. 
As  if  they  had  been  called,  and  told 

How  brief  their  day. 

— From  the  Century  (July). 


Cruel  Love. 

By  Florence  Earle  Coates. 

I  looked  from  out  my  windows  once 

And  saw  Love  standing  there; 
No  cloak  had  he  to  cover  him, 

His  dimpled  feet  were  bare, 
And  fast  and  chill  the  snowflakes  fell 

On  his  ambrosial  hair. 

He  lifted  up  to  mine  a  face 

Filled  with  celestial  light; 
Fond,  fond  with  pity  grew  my  heart 

To  see  his  hapless  plight. 
And  down  I  Sped  to  offer  him 

Warm  shelter  for  the  night: — 

"Come  in,  come  in,  thou  tender  child, 

A  wanderer  from  thine  own ! 
Hath  all  the  world  abandoned  thee, 

That  thou  art  thus  alone! 
Come  in,  come  in!  that  1  straightway 

For  others  may  atone! " 

I  took  his  icy  hand  in  mine, — 
Why  swifter  throbbed  each  vein? 

Was  it  the  impulse  of  my  blood 
To  ease  his  frozen  pain? — 

Yet  still  his  lips  refused  to  smile, 
Still  fell  his  tears  like  rain. 

Bashful  he  seemed,  as  half  inclined 

T(i  shiver  there  apart: 
I  led  him  closer  to  the  fire, 

1  drew  him  to  my  heart: 
Alt.  cruel  Love  I  my  trustful  breast 

He  wounded  with  a  dart! 

Ah,  cruel  Love!     He  smiled  at  last — 

A  wondrous  smile  to  see! — 
And  passing  from  my  sheltering  door 

With  step  alert  and  free. 
He  took  my  warmth,  my  joy  with  him, — 

His  tears  he  left  to  me! 

— From  Harper's  (July). 


There  are  times  when  even  a  boy 
should  be  "dressed  up;"  but,  for  every- 
day wear,  fine  clothes  are  out  of  place. 

An  ideal  summer  costume  for  an  ac- 
tive youngster  is  this:  Outing  shirt, 
overalls,  undershirt,  cap,  stockings  and 
a  pair  of  stout  shoes. 

Thus  garbed,  it  makes  little  difference 
how  dirty  he  gets,  for  it  is  always  pos- 
sible, by  a  generous  application  of  Ivory 
Soap  and  water,  to  restore  his  hands, 
face  and  body  to  a  state  of  cleanliness. 

There  is  nothing  better  than  Ivory  Soap  for  that  purpose. 
It  contains  no  "  free"  (uncombined)  alkali;  no  harmful 
ingredient  of  any  kind.   It  is  pure  soap  and  nothing  else. 

Ivory  Soap  -   994^loo  Per   Cent.  Pure. 


J 


Can't    Smell    it!    Can't    See    it! 

Garbage   in 

Witt's  Can 


is  odorless,  out  of  sight,  will  not  attract  flies,  and  dogs  can't 
get  at  it. 

Close-fitting  lid;  water-tight;  never-Uak  bottom;  made 
triple-strong  by  riveting,  flanging  and  extra  heavy  steel  bands 
riveted  around  top  and  bottom.  A  necessity  where  neatness 
and  perfect  sanitary  conditions  are  valued. 

Imitations  of  "Witt's  Can"  lack  the  splendid  strength  and 
durability  of  the  genuine.  Be  sure  the  name  "Witt's"  is 
on  can  and  lid. 

Sizes — Witt's  Can,  No.  i,  15JX25  inches;  No.  2,  18x35;  No. 
3,  aoJX2S.  Witt's  Pail,  No.  7,  5  gallons;  No.  8,  7  gallons;  Xo. 
9,  10  gallons. 

All  steel,  corrugated,  galvanized,  water-tight,  odor-proof, 
(close-fitting  lid).     Look  for  the  yellow  label. 

Ask  e.t  the  Stores    for  WITT'S  CAN    a.r\d  see  thi^t 
"Witt's  Caii\"  is  stamped  on  lid  a.rvd  bottom. 

If  not  on  sale  in  your  town  order  direct  from  us.     I'se  it  and  if  you  don't 
like  it  we'll  pay  for  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 

The  Witt   Cornice  Co..  Dept.  K.  Cincinnati.  O. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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FORD 

"SOUND  LOGIC" 

TALKS 

QUALITY 
AND-RIGHT  PRICE 

IT  STANDS  TO  REASON  that  the 

man  who  can  design,  the  organization  that 
can  perfect,  and  the  factory  that  can  pro- 
duce runabouts  in  such  quantities,  of  such 
quality,  and  at  such  prices,  as  the  world- 
famous  FORDS,  can  also  incorporate  more 
value,  more  serviceability  and  more  all 
round  quality  in  a  six-cylinder  touring 
car  than  is  possible  to  any  other  maker. 

AND  IT  IS  A  FACT  now  well  establish- 
ed that  the  six-cylinder  FORD  car  which 
sells  for  $3ooo( fully  equipped  )has  oerform- 
ed  feats  of  endurance  and  hill  climbing,  as 
well  as  of  speed,  that  no  ofhez  car  selling  for 
less  than  $5000  has  been  able  to  duplicate. 

THAT  THE  FORD  SIX    HOLDS 

the  world"s  record  for  endurance — 1 1 35 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  that  it  has 
defeated  practically  every  other  car  from 
sixty  horsepower  down,  in  hill  climbing 
contests;  and  that  it  is  capable  of  any 
speed  its  driver  cares  to  ride — these  are 
evidences  of  only  a  few  of  its  virtues. 

THAT  IT  IS  MADE  from  the  best 
steels  known  to  metallurgy:  that  it  is  the 
only  six  that  has  gone  through  the  fire  of 
experience  and  has  been  perfected  at 
every  point:  and  that  it  represents  in  its 
every  detail  the  genius  of  Henrv  Ford — 
these  make  the  Ford  Six  supreme  among 
motor  cars  regardless  of  price. 

IN   OTHER  WORDS  the  Ford  Six  is 
to  other  touring  cars  what  the  Ford  runa- 
bouts   are    to    other     runabouts — neither 
knows  a  rival  or  a  peer. 
"  If  it's  a  Ford,  it's  ahead — a  year  ahead." 

$2,800 

b.  Detroit 


Model  "  K,"  6-Cyl.,  40   H.  P. 

Write  for  catalog  and  address  of  your  nearest 

Ford  agent  or  branch 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

260   PIQUETTE    AVE.,  DETROIT.  MICH. 


Stomach  Comfort 

can  easily  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

They  are  absolutely  unmedicated. 
Prevent  fermentation,  absorb  all  gases, 
and  sweeten  the  stomach,  A  bad  com- 
plexion is  wonderfully  benefitted  by 
their  daily  use. 

For    lOc.  In  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

A.J.Uitr.tan,  41   A*tor House, N.Y. 


A  Thanksgiving. 

By  William  Lucius  Graves. 

I  raise  my  face  to  Thee, 

Beneath  thy  stars,  O  Lord; 
Take  thou  the  praise  that  still  must  be 

Beyond  the  uttered  word. 

Life  leaps  within  my  brca-i 

I  feel  its  lyric  beat; 
Blow  cold  or  warm  from  out  the  west, 

The  breath  of  life  is  sweet. 

To  live,  to  feel  the  wind 

That  shakes  the  apple-bough, 
To  see  the  furrow  trail  behind 

The  thrusting  of  the  plow; 

To  lie  where  shadows  swing 

Across  the  summer  hush, 
To  hear  upon  a  dawn  in  spring 

The  passion-throated  thrush: 

Lo,  these  are  joys  to  me, 

A     1  all  thing*  that  befall — 
The  glancing  rain,  the  lilac-tree 

That  purples  by  the  wall. 

Each  winged  day,  O  Lord. 

Hath  burden  of  new  bliss; 
Yet,  since  the  past  will  have  its  word, 

I  thank  thee,  too,  for  this: 

Remembrance  through  dead  years — 

Ah,  keen  as  lavender — 
Behind  a  mist  of  tender  tears, 

The  pitying  eyes  of  her. 

— From  Scribner's  (July). 


PERSONAL 

Kaisnli's  Latest  Capture. — According  to  his 
custom,  Raisuli,  the  enterprising  heathen  of  Morocco, 
has  captured  and  is  holding  for  ransom  Kaid  Sir 
Harry  Mac-Lean,  the  British  officer  who  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Moroccan  Army.  The  following 
comment  is  published  by  the  Philadelphia  Press  : 

Kaid  MacLean,  or  Sir  Harry  MacLean,  as  he  is 
11  to  civilization,  lias  always  taken  himself  very 
seriously.  An  ex-officer  of  the  British  Army,  of  fair 
ability,  courage,  and  good  backing,  he  was  made 
drill-master  and  organizer  of  the  Sultan's  army  under 
the  father  of  the  present  ruler  when  British  influence 
in  Morocco  was  still  supreme.  He  never  accom- 
plished much  and  once  or  twice  narrowly  escaped 
capture  and  defeat  in  campaigns  with  mountain 
tribes;  but  he  has  always  held  himself  the  one  man 
knew  Morocco,  who  "understood"  the  native:  , 
and  could  achieve  and  accomplish  any  task  in  the 
Moorish  Empire  if  he  had  but  a  chance. 

It  is  a  hallucination  of  our  British  friend,  thai 
they  have  a  special,  potent  right  in  the  business  oi 
managing  "inferior"  races  enjoyed  by  no  one  else, 
and  Kaid  MacLean  has  always  believed  he  possest 
this  power  and  privilege  to  the  utmost.  As  long  as 
the  British  officer  was  practically  the  only  man 
benefit  of  civilized  weapons  and  organ- 
n  m  contact  with  Asiatic  races,  this  halluci- 
nation  had  no  rude  shocks. 

But  when  a  man  like  Kaid  MacLean  is  gathered 

a  mountain  chief,  with  all  the  world  looking  on, 

the   theory   that  the   Englishman   "un  Is   the 

natives"   is   more   or   less   shaken.      For    Sir    Harry 

MacLean  to  be  rounded  up  is  a  good  deal  as  if  General 

I    had  been  captured  while  negotiating  with  the 

hom  he  had  given  lifelong  study. 

Raisuli  has  managed  to  deal  this  particular  blow 

at   the  most  awkward  of  moments.     Great   Britain 

has  all  along  objei  ted  to  the  direct  use  of  force  on 

the  coast.     An  expedition  against  Raisuli  is  a  ticklish 

even  with  the  Gibraltar  garrison  at  hand.     The 

an  has  no  efficient  force  he  can  use,   for  while 

Zinat  was  captured,   Raisuli's  little    village  capital, 

his  main  stronghold  is  unsubdued. 


A  Wonderful  Tonic  ie 
HOBHFOHII'S   ACII>    I'HOSI'HATE. 
Cooling,  refreshing  and   invigorating.     Dispels  that 
tired  feeling  during  spring  and  summer. 


£ 


Model 

Appreciation 

and 

Enthusiasm 

grows  greater  every  day  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, for  this  new  Cadillac,  the  first  and 
only  car  at  its  price,  proving  a  formidable 
rival  of  cars  selling  at  from  50  to  100  per 
cent,  higher.  The  price  of  the  Model  G 
is  made  possible  only  by  the  unsurpassed 
facilities  and  equipment  of  the  largest  fac- 
tory in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  production  of  high-grade  motor  cars. 

Its  Guarantee  is  the 
Name  Cadillac 


S 


» 


MODEL  G— FOUR  CVLINDER-20  H.  P. 

Without  a  Peer  at  the  Price 

$2,000 

Great  hill  climbing  power — plenty  of 
speed.  Sprightly  enough  »in  design  to 
satisfy  the  whims  of  the  young  folks;  with 
the  good  form  that  commends  it  to  fashion- 
able family  use.  Ring  type  engine  gover- 
nor; smooth,  quiet  running;  sliding  gear 
transmission;  shaft  drive  direct  on  high 
speed;  lightness  in  weight  secures  utmost 
tire  economy. 

Let  your  nearest  dealer  give  you  a 
demonstration. 

Described  in  Catalog  G  AB. 
Model  H — 30  h.  p.,  4  Cylinder  Touring 

Car,  $2,500,  Catalog  H  AB 
Model  M— 10  h.  p.,  4  Passenger  Car, 

$950,  Catalog  M  AB 
Model    K— 10  h.  p.,    Runabout,    $850, 
Catalog  M  AB 

Send  for  catalog  of  car  that  interests  you 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Mich. 

^Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 
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IF  YOU   ARE  A  WRITER 

We  can  aid  you  to  find  a  market  for  anything  you  write 
MSS.  8UCC KBSFITIAY  PliACED, 

Criticised,  Revised,  Typewritten. 
References:   Edwin  Markliani.   Margaret,  E.   Rnngster 
and  Others.     Established  lH'.K).     Send  for  leaflet  L. 

33  5th  AVE. 
NEW  YORK. 


UNITED I  LITERARY  PRESS  £ 


O0R  Certificates  of  Deposit  secur 
ed  by  first  mortgages  on  improv- 
ed real  estate  offer  the  safest  form 
of  Investment  of  funds,  fielding  tv 

per  annum.  Write  f.u  booklet  "!).'• 
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"The  Apostle  of  Temperance." — Francis  Mur- 
phy, who  has  just  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  in 
Los  Angeles,  caused  ten  million  people  to  sign  the 
temperance  pledge.  When  past  thirty  tie  was  little- 
better  than  a  common  drunkard.  Since  then  he  has 
devoted  thirty-six  years  of  his  life  to  the  temperance 
cause  and  addrest  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
gatherings.  He  participated  in  no  political  move- 
incuts;  he  depended  on  no  forcible  repression.  The 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph  publishes  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  Mr.  Murphy  and  his  work: 

Francis  Murphy  was  not  a  schooled  and  cultured 
orator,  but  one  who  knew  the  way  to  the  hearts  of 
men  and  through  their  hearts  to  their  consciences. 
His  appeals  were  not  primarily  to  the  head,  but  they 
always  reached  it.  He  had  known  and  he  had  suf- 
fered and  he  knew  the  suffering  that  is  caused  by  in- 
dulgence in  intoxicants,  by  whatever  name  they 
may  be  called.  Some,  possest  of  this  knowledge, 
either  by  experience  or  observation,  are  filled  thereby 
with  holy  indignation  and  righteous  wrath,  and  go  out 
to  "war  against  the  demon  rum."  Murphy,  know- 
ing the  evil,  devoted  the  strength  of  his  manhood  to 
arousing  men  to  free  themselves  from  a  self-imposed 
slavery.  He  was  no  man's  enemy,  he  denounced 
none,  but  was  the  friend  of  all  the  world.  He  had  a 
sincere  Christian  feeling  for  the  man  behind  the  bar 
as  well  as  for  the  men  in  front  of  it,  and  he  addrest 
himself  to  all  alike.  It  will  be  recalled  by  all  who 
"signed  the  Murphy,"  and  their  name  is  legion,  that 
•on  the  pledge  cards  were  printed  the  words  fashioned 
into  immortal  phrases  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all."  Their 
sentiment  was  the  key-note  and  the  corner-stone  of 
Murphy's  career  and  of  the  Murphy  movement. 
Francis  Murphy  began  his  work  as  the  apostle  of 
temperance  in  Portland,  Me.,  but  Pittsburg  became 
the  capital  city  of  his  endeavors  and  the  strength  and 
backbone  of  his  national  achievement.  He  v.:.. 
loyally  supported  1  ere  by  every  element  of  society 
and  did  a  lasting  work  which  spread  far.  Pittsburg 
became  and  for  years  was  his  home,  until  failing 
health  took  him  to  the  balmy  atmosphere  of  the 
Pacific  coast.      He  reached  the  heart  of  the  nation; 


A  SMALL  SECRET 

Couldn't  Understand  the  Taste  of  his 
Customers. 


Two  men  were  discussing  the  various  food 
products  now  being  supplied  in  such  variety 
and  abundance. 

One,  a  grocer,  said:  "I  frequently  try  a 
package  or  so  of  any  certain  article  before 
offering  it  to  my  trade,  and  in  that  way 
sometimes  form  a  different  idea  than  my 
customers  have. 

For  instance,  I  thought  I  would  try  sonic 
Postum  Food  Coffee,  to  see  what  reason 
there  was  for  such  a  call  for  it.  At  break- 
fast I  didn't  like  it  and  supper  proved  the 
same,  so  I  naturally  concluded  that  my 
taste  was  different  from  that  of  the  custom- 
ers who  bought  it  right  along. 

A  day  or  two  after,  I  waited  on  a  lady  who 
was  buying  a  25c.  package  and  told  her  I 
couldn't  understand  how  one  could  fancy 
the  taste  of  Postum. 

'I  know  just  what  is  the  matter,'  she  said, 
'  you  put  the  coffee  boiler  on  the  stove  for 
just  fifteen  minutes  and  ten  minutes  of  that 
time  it  simmered,  and  perhaps  five  minutes 
it  boiled;  now  if  you  will  have  it  left  to  boil 
full  fifteen  minutes  after  it  commences  to 
boil,  you  will  find  a  delicious  Java-like  bev- 
erage, rich  in  food  value  of  gluten  and  phos- 
phates, so  choice  that  you  will  never  aban- 
don it,  particularly  when  you  see  the  great 
gain  in  health.'  Well,  I  took  another  trial 
and  sure  enough  I  joined  the  Postum  army 
for  good,  and  life  seems  worth  living  since  I 
have  gotten  rid  of  my  old  time  stomach  and 
kidney  troubles." 

_  Postum  is  no  sort  of  medicine,  but  pure 
liquid  food,  and  this,  together  with  a  relief 
from  coffee,  worked  the  change.  "There'sa 
Reason." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


THe  Tire  of  THeYeax 
THe  Tire  of  THe  F\it\ire 


^IDGLEV 


EKv 


ABSOLUTELY 


AIl\lop 

NON-SKID 


Showing  section  of 
Midgley  Universal  Rim 


"This  invention  is  certainly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  for  it  eliminates  one  of 
the  greatest  dangers  in  driving — the 
fide  slip  or  skidding." — Philadelphia 
North  yJmerican,  June  16th. 

C  No  tire  in  the  history  of  the 
automobile  has  made  such  a  pro- 
nounced and  instantaneous  sue-  See  the  Cat's  ciaws? 
cess.  The  Press,  Owners  who  Drive,  Chauffeurs,  Professional  Rac- 
ing Men — all  Motordom  is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  this,  the  greatest 
tire  invention  of  the  age.  C  This  tire  in  a  few  brief  months  has  to 
its  credit  a  list  of  speed,  hill  climbing  and  endurance  victories  never 
achieved  by  any  other  tire.  CL.  It  isn't  safe  to  drive  a  car  that  skids. 
Get  Hartford  Midgley  Tread  Tires  at  once  and  accept  no  substitute. 

Millimetre  Sizes  for  Foreign  Cars 
FREE  New  Road  !VIap  to  James- 

A  •'•^■''-•■•-,  town  Exposition  and  Book- 
let on  Hartford  Midgley  Tread 
Clincher  or  Dunlop  Tires.  Write 
To-day. 

THE  HARTFORD 
RUBBER  WORK*  CO. 

Desk  B 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

NEW  YORK.  88  Chambers 
St.  and  1769  Broadway;  CHI- 
CAGO, 83  Michigan  Ave. ;  BOS- 
TON, 494  Atlantic  Ave.  and  1020 
Boylston  St.;  CLEVELAND, 
1831  Euclid  Avenue;  DETROIT, 
256  Jefferson  Ave.;  DENVER, 
1564  Broadway;  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, 138  North  10th  St.;  BUF- 
FALO, 725  Main  Street;  AT- 
LANTA. GA  ;  55  Auburn  Ave.; 
LOS  ANGELES,  1505  South 
Main  St.;  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
423-433  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 

Arrp>n/~i^c»    P'Ksburg    Rubber 
gencies.  c0      913.915 

Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburg;  Gugler 
Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Minneapolis; 
Geo.  W.  Perry  &  Co.,  St.  Louis; 
Mercantile  Lumber  &  Supply  Co., 
Kansas  City;  F.  P.  Keenan  Co., 
Portland  vOre.) ;  Salt  Lake  Hard- 
ware Co.,  Salt  Lake  City  ;  Com- 
pania  Mexicana  De  Vehiculos  Elec- 
tricos.  City  of  Mexico. 


From  a  photograph  of  Herbert  Lyttle  one  of  America's 
Premier  Drivers,  showing  condition  of  Hartford  Midgley 
Tread  Tire  run  by  him  over  6,500  miles. 


AH 
Good  Writers 

All  Spenoerian  Pens  aro  good  writers, 
i,  circular  pointed,  engrossing,  draw- 
ing, or  any  other  of  tin-  dozens  ot  s:; 

ucerian  reus  -there's  no  blot  and  splatter 

to  spill  you  v  oik.    All  oasv,  velvety  v  nu-rs. 

SPENCERiAN 

STEEL   PENS 

have  smooth  and  carefully  ground  points.   For- 
feit temper,  great  elasticity.    Bend  6  rents  in 
stamps  for  sample  card  of  13,  all  different. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway, 

New  York. 
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The 

EXQIN 

ILra 

The  watch  by  which  the  hour-to- 
hour  progress  of  this  remarkable  age 
is  timed. 

Used  by  men  of  action — women  of 
initiative — people  who  don't  stop. 

An  ELGIN  WATCH  is  thefavorite 
of  the  punctual — a  companion  of  i dea  1 
habits.  Grades  differ — prices  differ, 
according  to  jewels  and  metals. 

The  G.  M.  WHEELER  GRADE 
ELGIN  is  moderate  in  price,  with  a 
fame  earned  by  years  of  service. 

"The  Watch  that's  Made 
for  the  Majority.  " 

Adjusted  to  temperature — with  17 
jewels  and  micrometric  regulator. 

E  L  G  I N  S  of  equal  grade  and 
reasonable  price  for  women — desir- 
able new  models. 

ELCIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

Elgin,  III. 


.Yo  other  magazine  or  newspaper  gathers  and 

prints    so    complete   a   summary  of   "  What  the 

World  is  Thinking  and  Doing"  as  The  Literary 

Digest,  and  consequently  no  other  has  a  stronger 

hold  upon  its  subscribers. 
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Told  by 
The  Laundry  Bag 

"  A  weekly  expense — frayed  edges  and 
split  button-hole*."    Why  not  cut  out  the 
expense,  and  be  neat  all  the  time? 

Wear   LIT  HO  LIN   Waterproofed 
Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs 

Look  like  linen  because  they  are  linen.  Perfect  for 
summer  wear— unaffected  by  heat  or  perspiration. 
They  cannot  wilt,  and  when  wiped  with  damp  cloth 
are  as  clean  and  white  as  when  new.  Cut  in  all  the 
latest  fashionable  styles.  Free  illustrated  booklet 
on  request      Collars  25c.  Cuffs  5UC. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  style, 
size  ajid  how   many,  with  remittance,  and  we 
will  forward,  postpaid. 

THE  FIBERLOID  COMPANY 
Dept.  13,  7  Waverly  PI.,  New  York 
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he  won  its  manhood,  he  won  its  womanhood;  he  won 
and  had  and  held  their  affection,  their  esteem,  their 
confidence,  and  their  earnest  cooperation.  He  reached 
it,  not  by  rhetoric,  not  by  fine  phrases,  for  he  was  not 
schooled  in  these,  but  by  earnestness  and  enthu- 
siasm and  faith.  He  was  a  very  flame  of  human 
sympathy,  and  he  started  a  conflagration  of  personal 
reformation  which  swept  the  nation  and  was 
kindled  abroad  in  those  lands  from  which  he  had 
come  in  his  youth.  Wives  and  children  and  their 
redeemed  husbands  and  fathers  called  him  blessed, 
with  reason.  He  has  passed  from  life,  now,  full  of 
years  and  honor,  and  they  still  call  him  blessed. 
The  fragrance  of  their  tribute  rises  with  him.  His 
influence  remains  with  them  on  the  earth.  The 
work  of  such  a  man  is  enduring;  it  does  not  die, 
except  to  bring  forth  new  life.  Temperance  senti- 
ment was  mightily  advanced  by  Francis  Murphy. 
It  has  been  manifested  in  many  ways  since  he  trum- 
peted his  call,  "Come  on,  men."  It  will  be  manifest- 
ed in  many  other  ways.  But  at  the  foundation  of 
all  is  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  of  each  for 
himself  and  each  for  his  brother  which  Murphy 
quickened  into  new  life. 


Count  Peccl,  the  General  of  the  Vatican 
Arms'. — The  Pontifical  Army  which  numbers  less 
than  300  men,  has  the  most  gorgeous  uniforms  in 
Europe.  But  discontent  is  caused  by  the  small 
pay  of  the  men,  and  the  severity  of  the  military 
commander  takes  active  form  by  periodically  in 
forming  the  world  that  there  will  be  "great  changes 
in  the  army  of  the  Pope."  Recent  trouble  was  due 
principally  to  General  Pecci's  taking  his  duties  too 
seriously,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Count  Pecci  is  the  favorite  nephew  of  Leo 
XIII.  and  is  known  in  private  as  "the  best  fellow  in 
the  world."     The  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

Count  Pecci  is  a  typical  figure  of  Roman  society. 
Good-looking,  rather  short  in  stature,  gay,  witty, 
not  blest  with  a  superabundance  of  this  world1! 
goods,  he  wends  his  way  through  life,  making  people 
happier  for  the  mere  sight  of  him.  He  is  married  to 
a  Cuban  from  Havana,  and  owns  considerable  prop- 
erty there. 

He  tells  with  gusto  of  the  time  when  he  went  to 
ma.  Leo  XIII.  was  then  alive,  and  he  was 
everywhere  much  f6ted,  as  he  modestly  says,  "be- 
cause I  was  the  nephew  of  my  uncle."  Addresses 
were  sent  to  him  by  the  score,  one  of  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  his  approval,  and  began  thus:  "To  Lieut. 
Major  Pecci,  title  won  on  the  field  of  battle." 

"But,"  he  cried,  "what  are  you  saying!  I  never 
heard  a  cannon  boom  or  a  shot  fired  in  my  life! " 

"Well,"  was  the  answer,  "we  will  say  won  on 
the  field  of  honor." 

"Worse  and  worse,"  he  shouted;  "I  shall  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  Rome!"  and,  of  course,  he  had  his 
own  way.  Which  little  story  goes  to  prove  that 
his  military  honors  sit  lightly  upon  him,  even  if  he 
does  enforce  an  iron  discipline  among  his  men. 

One  wonders  how  much  military  spirit  there  is 
among  the  men,  and  also  why  they  are  there  at  all, 
as  the  pay  is  small. 

It  is  told  that  the  late  commandant  of  this  corps, 
General  Costarosa,  on  one  very  solemn  occasion 
ordered  a  review,  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of  full  uni- 
form, on  what  proved  to  be  a  boiling  summer  day. 
The  men  and  officers  gathered,  but  no  general  arrived. 
At  last,  after  an  hour's  waiting,  unable  to  endure  the 
fatigue  any  longer,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  learn 
the  cause  of  his  non-appearance,  and  found  him 
tranquilly  at  home  smoking,  he  having  entirely 
forgotten  his  own  orders. 

He  at  once  hurried  into  his  uniform  and  passed  the 
men,  furious  with  waiting  and  the  heat,  in  review, 
and  complimented  them,  adding  insult  to  injury, 
so  that  all  could  hear,  "Bravo,  bravo,  they  seem 
like  real  soldier-.!"  It  is  reported  that  Pecci  wishes 
to  keep  them  "like  real  soldiers." 


ALL-EXPENSE  VACATION  TOURS 

Exclusively    First    Class.       Pacific    Coast    Tours    and 
Yellowstone   Park  Tours,  passing  through  Colorado  and 
I  Itah,  K<>>nK  and  returning  via  different  routes.     Each  party 
limited      Leave  Chicago  August  3rd  and  24th  under  auspi- 
ces of  the  Tourist  Department  Chicayo,  Union  Pacific  & 
i  North  Western  Line,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  the  best  of 
I  everything.     For  itineraries  and  full  particulars  write  to 
1  S.  A.  Hutchison,  Manager,  212  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Wherever  you  live — whenever  you    ^OC 
please — you  can  have  the  tender,  white    """  * 
meat  of  the  salt  water  crab  rightly  picked 
and  cooked,   nicely   seasoned    and    spiced, 
mightily  good  and  fresh,  all  ready  to  heat 
and  put  into  the  glossy  shells. 

McMENAMIIM'S 

Crab  Meat 

can  be  prepared  in  many  ways.  Write  for 
free  Crab  Book  containing  recipes.  This  is 
one  of  them : 

Crab  Toast.— Put  into  a  chafing  dish  ateaspoonful 
of  butter:  when  melted  add  a  can  of  McMenamin's 
Deviled  Crab  meat,  a  teaspoonful of  chopped  celery 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  flour,  a  gill  of  cream,  salt  and 
cayenne  to  taste.  Stir  and  simmer  until  the  moisture 
is  about  evaporated ;  then  place  on  thin  slices  of 
toast,  sprinkle  a  very  little  sherry  over  each  portion 
and  serve. 

At  leading  grocers. 

McMENIXMIN  &   COMPANY, 
35  Bridge  St.,  Hampton,  Va. 


\+jr*i   1^ 


rThe  OXYGEN    Tooth  Powder^ 

Cleans  and  whitens  the  teeth  and  purifies  the  mouth 

Of  all  druggists  25  cents  Sninplo  and  booklet  on  request 

Guaranteed  pure  under  Food  and  Drug  Act 

McKESSON  &   BOBBINS,    JH-07  Kullon  Slreet,  KIW  YOKK 


folding  BATH  TUB 


Weight  16  lbs.  Costs  little.  Re- 
quires liHIp  water.  Write  for 
special  otter. 

1*1.    I,.   IKWIIV 
103  Chaiiihein  SI.         New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  L  iterary  Digest  provides  the  timeliness  of  a  daily 
newspaper  with  many  times  its  effectiveness  and  lasting 
power,  combined  with  an  unequalrd  distribution  in  buying 
centers  \tlie  large  cities)  and  proven  quality  of  circula- 
tion unsurpassed  by  any  general  magazine  in  the  field. 


KLEINERT-CROWN 


GARTERS 

■   MENJ, 


25/& 


ECWiN  MAKI-. 
CAST-OFF. 


501 


"Kl.F.IKKItl 
UIWBP.K  i" 


"KLEINERTCROWN'GARTERS 

Made  with  "KLEINERT'S'Flexible  Rubber  Grip  <»*<* 
Crown  Make"patent  stud  (cast-off)  fastener,  the  two  most 
essential  features  of  any  good  Garter. 

No  slipping  No  tearing  of  Hosiery. 

No  unfastening  of  grip  or  Cast  Off. 

l.B.KXEINERT   RUBBER  CO.Vept.L 

1rl\-T2)~7?!i-7*1   nROADWAY.  Aw  YarA 


Try  it  Yourself  for  10  Days 

WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 

it  satisfactory  return  it  and  no  questions  asked.  Onus 
Top  Duplicator  is  the  remit  ofSfi  years'  experience, 
is  used  Jiinl  endorsed  i>y  thousands  of  business  iiuimen 
and  individuals.  100  eoplesfrom  pen-writ- 
ten anH  r»o  copl<"n  from  typewritten  origi 
nal  Clear9  Cleani  Perfect.  Complete  Du- 
plicator, Cap  .Si?,e  (prints  8^x13  in.). 
Price  $7.50  Ipss  xV(,,   per   cent   discount, 

tftft.OO  net. 
The  Felix  P.  Bans    Onplloalor  Pompany 
Bans  Hid*.,  Ill   J»Hn  Street,  New  York 
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The  Advance  Agent  of  America. — The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  publishes  this  interesting  comment 
on  John  Barrett: 

When  John  Barrett,  then  Minister  to  Panama, 
wrote  home,  not  complainingly,  but  with  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  let  the  country  know  the  difficulties  which 
beset  his  path,  that  shirts  in  Panama  cost  thirteen  dol- 
lars apiece,  the  Cabinet  took  cognizance  of  the  state- 
ment and  discust  it,  not  because  thirteen  is  an  un- 
lucky number,  but  because  a  diplomatist  is  in  hard 
case  who  has  to  pay  thirteen  dollars  for  each  one  of 
those  unobtrusive — in  some  cases — but  necessary 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  he  uses,  especially  so  as 
the  wages  of  diplomatists  do  not  contemplate  any- 
thing better  in  the  shirt  line  than  $i  .  6s,  marked  down 
from  $2. 

It  was  agreed  that  Minister  Barrett's  wail  was  just, 
for  the  man  does  not  live  who  can  get  a  thirteen-dol- 
lar  shirt  past  the  auditor  of  the  State  Department 
in  an  expense  bill,  no  matter  what  his  standing  as  a 
diplomatist  may  be.  There  was  some  little  discussion 
of  this  important  topic — important  to  Barrett,  at  any 
rate — and  opposition  developed  from  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber or  two  who  took  the  shirt  problem  to  be  one  of  the 
penalties  of  the  job.  President  Roosevelt  was  en- 
thusiastically for  Barrett. 

"If,"  he  said,  "shirts  that  fit  Barrett  cost  thirteen 
dollars  apiece,  how  much  would  Taft  have  to  pay  if 
he  was  there?" 

Everybody  laughed  but  Taft,  who  knew,  and  the 
President  brought  John  Barrett  home  and  made  him 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  after 
he  had  allowed  him  the  privilege  of  riding  muleback 
up  to  Bogota  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

The  writer  then  concludes  with  the  following  sum- 
mary of  Mr.  Barrett's  career: 

Barrett  went  West  when  he  finished  college,  went 
as  far  as  he  cmild,  and  landed  in  California.  He  was 
a  newspaper  man  out  there  and  a  teacher,  and  in  1894 
was  appointed,  from  Oregon,  Minister  to  Siam  by 
President  Cleveland.  He  retired  in  1898,  went  to  the 
Philippines,  returned  and  made  speeches,  and  in  1902 
began  to  be  a  diplomatist  again — officially,  of  course. 


QUIT  WHITE  BREAD 
Could  Not  Get  Strength  From  It. 


A  Yorkstate  minister,  who  is  interested 
not  only  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  con- 
gregation, but  in  their  physical  well-being, 
says : 

"I  can  now. do  an  immense  amount  of 
work  and  feel  no  fatigue,  for  the  reason 
that  I  am  using  Grape-Nuts  food  and  have 
quit  coffee  entirely  and  am  using  Postum 
Food  Coffee  in  its  place. 

"Myself  and  family  are  all  greatly  im- 
proved in  health.  We  have  largely  aban- 
doned the  use  of  white  bread.  Upwards  of 
twenty-five  persons  have  changed  their  diet, 
on  my  recommendation.  It  is  gladly  given, 
because  I  know,  from  personal  experience, 
whereof  I  speak. ' ' 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  white  bread 
is  almost  entirely  composed  of  starch  and 
this  is  difficult  of  digest  ion  by  many  people, 
particularly  those  who  have  weak  intestinal 
digestion.  The  result  of  the  use  of  much 
white  bread  is  a  lack  of  brain  and  nervous 
power  to  do  mental  woi  k  and  it  also  creates 
intestinal  troubles,  because  the  excess  of 
starch  ferments  in  the  intestines  and  makes 
the  condition  right  for  the  growth  of  mi- 
crobes; whereas  Grape-Nuts  food  contains 
the  needed  starch,  but  in  a  predigested 
form.  That  is,  it  is  transformed  into  grape- 
sugar  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and 
delivered  in  the  packages,  ready  cooked, 
and  in  such  shape  that  it  is  immediately 
assimilated  without  hard  work  of  the  di- 
gestive organs. 

The  food  also  contains  the  delicate 
particles  of  phosphate  of  potash,  which, 
combined  with  albumen,  is  used  by  Nature 
to  make  the  gray  matter  in  the  cells  of  the 
brain  and  the  nerve  centres  throughout  the 
body,  in  order  to  give  strength  and  ability 
to  stand  longand  continuous  work.  "There's 
a  Reason."  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 


I  want  every  prospective  buyer 
of  an  automobile  in  America  to 
know  the  record  of  the  "Maxwell" 

This  sturdiest  of  cars  has  so  thoroughly  proved,  by  its  remarkable  endurance 
performances,  that  it  far  and  away  outclasses  any  other  car  offered  at  anything 
like  its  price  that  no  one  should  buy  an  automobile  without  first  getting  acquainted 
with  what  the  "Maxwell"  has  done. 

Designed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Maxwell — without  doubt  the  best  motor  car  de- 
signer in  America — and  built  right  from  start  to  finish,  the  "  Maxwell"  has 
piled  triumph  upon  triumph  year  after  year. 


still  holds  the  world's  3,000-mile  non-stop  record. 

The  "Maxwell"  swept  the  entire  light-car  field  in  the  recent  Wilkes-Barre 
and  Bridgeport  hill  climbs,  and,  pitted  against  cars  costing  three  and  four  times 
as  much,  defeated  them  also. 

The  "Maxwell"  made  a  perfect  score  in  the  recent  "Sealed  Bonnet" 
Contest  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America — both  the 
Touring  Car  and  Tourabout  completely  fulfilling  all  the  exacting  conditions. 

If  you  will  address  Dept.  30  complete  "Maxwell"  literature,  telling  of 
its  record  in  full,  will  be  sent  you,  and  a  letter  addressed  to  me  personally  will 
secure  immediately  a  personal  letter  of  introduction  to  the  "Maxwell"  dealer 
nearest  you  for  a  "Maxwell"  demonstration. 


jffSku*^ 


President  w    Maxwell- Briscoe  Motor  Co. 

Members  A.  M.  C.  M.  A. 
80  Chestnut  Street,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Main  Plant: 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Factories: 
Chicago,  111.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


Dealers  in  all  large  cities 


12-14  //.  J'.    Tourabout,  $825 


16-20  //.   P.    Touring  Car,   $1,450 


TViiftv'  l\flaniir*Jlf*tllf<a'l*Q  °^  high-grade  cars  exprest  their  confidence  in  The  LITER- 


ARY DIGEST  in  the  six  months  ending  July  I,  1907. 

1£  OOO  If  inPC  Allfrtmrkl-ulf*  display  advertising  have  been  printed  by  us  during 
1 0,\JU\J  LllieS  /AAUOmODlie  tha(  period_sixty  per  cent.  more  automobile  ad- 
vertising than  we  carried  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1 906.     There  are  several  reasons — 

One  is  Another   is  A    Third  is 


CIRCULATION 


SERVICE 


LOW    RATES 


As  an  entirely  free  service  to  the  user  of  space  in  our  Automobile  Numbers  we  send  marked  copies 
to  3,000  of  the  leading  automobile  agents  and  garages  throughout  the  United  States. 

The     Literary  Digest 


You  Won't  Know  It's  Winter 

If  you  use  the  STANDARD  HOILEKS  AXI>  H  IIV  \«  K>.  They  have 
been  made  twenty-two  >onrs.  Thousands  of  them  are  now  used  in  every 
cold  portion  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  our  Pomaces  and  Boilers  wherethey 
are  not  known,  we  will  make  a  SPECIAL  OFFER  to  the  PERSON 
FIRST  ORDERING. 

Thic   Will   <<iv'<»   thp  Rni  pp    S^'i.OOtoSlOO.OOormoreaccordinKttisize. 
nil!)   Trill  oavc  111c  DUjer    Writ.-  n<  for  prices  and  -t.tr  « 
Furnace  or  Boiler  Catalogue  Unwanted.  WRITE  FOR  THESE  TO.D  AY. 

GIBLIN  &CO.,  Dept.19  Utica,  N.  Y.(  U.S.A. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention.  The  LITERARY  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ALCOHOLISM 

The    Leading    Scientific    Remedy 
AVAILABLE 

wherever  there  is  a 

PRACTICING    PHYSICIAN 

An  interesting  booklet  just  issued  to  the  profession, 
showing  results  secured  with  the  Oppenheimer 
Treatment  for  alcoholism  in  private  practice,  will 
be  sent  to  physicians  upon  request. 


MORPHINISM 

AND    ALL 

DRUG   ADDICTIONS 

successfully    treated    at    the    Institute    in 
New  York 


OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE 

159  West  34th  Street  New  York 


For  printed  matter  and  particulars  cut  this  out 
and  send  it  to  Oppenheimer  Institute,  159 
West  34th  Street,  New  York. 


Name 

E  A  ddress . 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 


y\<  SIMM  1: 


T'HE  NIAGARA  CLIP  holds  se- 
A  curely  from  the  thinm--t  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  5i  in.  in  thickness, 
and  can  bo  used  over  and  over 
again.  Better  than  pins  for  filing 
letters,  records,  cards,  etc.  Avoid 
unsightly  pinholes,  in  attaching 
second  letters,  business  cards, 
checks,  drafts,  invoice  .  etc.  Put  UP  in  boxes  of  100  es- 
pecially for  desk  convenience.  Sample  box  lac  postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


Buy  NewYork  City 
Real  Estate 


SDEAL  INVESTMENT 

Enormous  increase  in  population  and  un- 
precedented improvements  in  transit  facilities 
are  making  values  advance  with  a  rapidity 
that  transforms  modest  investments,  properly 
placed,  into  splendid  competences. 

We  are  not  offering  suburban  lots  or 
plots  having  a  more  or  less  speculative  value, 
but  highly  improved  property  in  a  highly 
restricted  residential  section  of  New  York 
City;  an  asset  that  can  be  immediately 
realized  upon  at  any  time.  We  convey  all 
property  with 

TITLE  GUARANTEED 

Our  properties  are  situated  on  main  lines 
of  rapid  transit  and  are  bound  to  realize  the 
natural  enhancement  in  value  which  must 
necessarily  result  from  the  program  of  im- 
mense transit  improvements  now  building. 
Improvements  include  Macadamized  streets, 
Cement  sidewalks,  Water,  Gas,  Electricity, 
and  100  ft.  wide  Boulevards  with  shade 
trees  and  shrubbery.  For  maps,  terms,  etc., 
address  Realty  Dept.  ;, 

Underwriters  Realty  <H  Title  Co. 

1  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 


for  he  never  ceased  to  be  one  personally,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  his  1902  appointment  came 
from  President  Roosevelt,  who  sent  him  as  Minis- 
ter to  Argentina.  After  that  came  Panama  and 
Colombia,  and  now  Washington  has  him. 

Altho  he  has  been  in  the  diplomatic  game  for  a  good 
many  years  and  has  had  important  posts,  there  is  a 
disposition  at  the  State  Department  to  regard  him 
as  an  advertiser,  which  is  what  he  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure. He  is  the  Advance  Agent  of  America.  It  is 
quite  likely  he  has  known  as  much  about  the  require- 
ments of  the  Orient  and  of  Central  and  £«uth  America 
as  any  man  in  the  diplomatic  service.  It .  5  also  true 
that  when  he  is  advertising  he  incidentally  throws 
in  a  few  words  about  John  Barrett,  and  that  he  is  a 
ready  adviser  on  all  topics  that  pertain  to  statecraft. 
Still,  when  it  is  considered  that  advertising  is  quite 
as  necessary  as  diplomacy  at  times,  and  more  so  at 
others,  it  will  be  seen  that  Barrett  has  his  value.  At 
any  rate,  he  is  constantly  progressing  from  one  im- 
portant post  to  another,  and  there  isn't  so  much  sen- 
timent about  these  things  as  some  people  imagine. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Getting  to  Work  Early. — A  recent  graduate 
from  Harvard  was  given  a  confidential  clerkship  in 
the  office  of  the  president  of  a  huge  railway  system. 

The  young  aspirant  was  not  told  at  what  hour  he 
should  report;  so  the  first  morning  he  appeared  in 
the  office  of  his  chief  at  nine  o'clock.  He  found  the 
president  hard  at  work.  Nothing  was  said  of  the 
clerk's  tardiness. 

On  the  second  attempt  the  clerk  presented  him- 
self at  eight-thirty,  only  to  find  that  the  president 
was  there  ahead  of  him,  working  hard. 

The  third  day  the  young  man  went  at  eight  o'clock 
with  the  same  result. 

That  night  as  he  went  home  the  clerk  took  counsel 
with  himself,  and  determined  to  be  ahead  of  the 
boss  the  next  morning.  Accordingly  he  arrived  at 
the  office  at  seven-thirty  the  fourth  day;  but  there 
was  the  chief  working  away  as  if  he  had  not  left  the 
office  at  all. 

As  the  clerk  entered,  the  president  looked  at  him 
with  a  quizzical  air.  "  Young  man,"  said  he,  "what 
use  do  you  make  of  your  forenoons?" — Sunday 
Magazine. 


Literally  the  Truth.  -Two  or  three  generations 

I  )r.    Samuel   Reed   was   one   of    the    prominent 

physicians   of   Boston.      His  tlarge  practise   included 

many  patients  outside  of  the  city  limits,  and  these 

he  visited  in  his  buggy. 

One  day  he  bought  a  new  horse,  with  which  he 
was  much  pleased  until  he  discovered  that  the  ani- 
mal had  an  insurmountable  objection  to  bridges 
of  all  kinds  and  could  not  be  made  to  cross  one. 

As,  at  this  period,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  some 
bridges  in  order  to  reach  any  one  of  the  surrounding 
towns,  the  doctor  decided  to  sell  the  horse.  He  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  the  animal's 
peculiarity,  but  was  much  too  honest  to  misrepresent 
him,  and,  after  some  thought,  produced  the  following 
advertisement  which  he  inserted  in  a  local  paper: 

For  Sale. — A  bay  horse,  warranted  sound  and 
kind.  The  only  reason  for  selling  is  because  the 
owner  is  obliged  to  leave  Boston. — Lippincott's 
Magazine. 


A  Doubtful  Welcome  Awaiting. —  Wife  (on 
her  return  home) — "  Have  you  noticed  that  my  hus- 
band missed  me  very  much  while  I  was  away.  Liese?  " 

Maio  "Well,  1  didn't  notice  it  so  much  at  first, 
but  yesterday  he  seemed  to  be  in  despair." — Flie- 
gende  Blaettcr. 


Denned.  "You  have  a  model  husband,"  said 
the  lady  who  was  congratulating  the  bride. 

The  next  day  the  bride  bethought  her  to  look  up 
the  word  "model"  in  the  dictionary,  and  this  is 
what  she  found  MODEL:  A  small  imitation  of 
the  real  thing. — Philistine. 


Advice  They  Heed. — "Yes;    I'm  going  abroad 
at  once.      I  gotta  go." 

"Oh,  you  mustn't  let  the  doctors  scare  you." 

"I  got  this  from  a  lawyer." — Washington  Herald. 


1%  GOLD  BONDS 


Principal  and 
Interest     € 
Guaranteed 


The  10  year.  Gold  Coupon  Bonds  of 
the  Underwriters  Realty  &  Title  Co.  are  ' 
secured  by  selected 

N.  Y.  CITY    REAL    ESTATE 

They  bear  7%  interest  payable  quar- 
terly by  coupon  at  the  Second  National 
Bank,  New  York. 

The  bonds  contain  a  Participation  Clause 
which  entitles  holders  to  a  50',  prefer- 
ential dividend  in  Company's  earnings.  ' 

This  preferred  Dividend  while  not 
cumulative  takes  precedence  over  any 
dividends  to  stockholders.  These  bonds 
combine 

SECURITY-  INCOME— CASH 

II    Ml    lltll   III 

They  are  redeemable  after  two  years 
on  demand  and  are  issued  in  denomina- 
tions of  $100,  $500  and  #1000. 

Particularly  desirable  for  investors 
seeking  an  absolutely  safe  investment 
unaffected  by  Wall  St.  manipulation. 
Prospectus  on  request    Address  Dept  3. 

UNDERWRITERS    REALTY    &    TI   LE    CO. 

1    niaitisoil  Avenue,  New  Yoi* 


What  are  your  savings  earning  for  you?  What  interest 
are  you  receiving?  What  is  the  security?  Is  it  what  it 
should  be?  Would  you  not  feel  better  if  you  had  your 
money  where  interest  is  guaranteed  and  where  you  get  a 
share  of  the  additional  profits  and  have  what  is  equal  to 
life  insurance,  the  privilege  to  borrow  money  and  have  all 
these  things  hacked  up  by  the  best  security  on  earth — New 
York  City  Real  Estate?  The  investment  is  as  good  as 
Government  Bonds — just  as  safe  and  more  profitable. 
We  have  a  plan  for  making  this  safest  of  all  investments 
and  would  like  to  tell  you  about  it.  Write  for  our  plan 
and  we  will  send  you  our  magazine  six  months  FREE 
THE  McCORMACK  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 
Exclusive  Fiscal  Agents 

861  Times  Building,  New  York. 


SIX  PER  CENT. 

Gold  Loan  Certificates,  in  denominations  of 
$500.00  each,  maturing  June  30th,  1909,  secured 
by  choice  improved  business  property  in  San 
Diego.  For  sale  at  par  and  accrued  interest. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  SIXTH 
STREET  BANK,  540  Sixth  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


(EDUCATIONAL! 


New  York 
University 
La.w  School 


T.id  Year  opens  Sept.  2tith, 
1907.      Morning     Classes, 

sessions  9.:«)  to  12.  After- 
noon Classes,  3.1)0  to  6. 
Evening  Classes,  8  to  10. 
Degrees  M..B.,  I.L.M..  J.I). 
Address  L.  J.  Tompkins,  See.,  Washington  Sq.,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey,  Bordentown-onthe-Delaware. 
_        ,  »»•!•..  1       «•«.  Our  first  aim  is  to 

Bordentown  Military  Institute  make  strong,  man 
ly,  successful  men— physically,  mentally,  morally.  College 
and  business  preparation.  Boys'  summer  camp  in  Canada. 
Illustrated  hook  and  school  paper.  Rev.  T.  H.  Landon, 
A.M. ,D.D, Principal.  Major  T.  1).  Landon,  Commandant. 

National     Cathedral     School 

For  (Jtrls.    Fireproof  Building.    Park  of  40  acres.     Unrivalled 
advantages  in  music  and  art.    Certificate  admits  to  Col- 
lege.    Special  Courses.    Rt .  Rev.  H.  Y.  Satteblee,  D.D.. 
I.L.I).,  President  Board  of  Trustees. 
Mrs.  Barbour  >Vnlk»r,  M.A.,  Prill.,  Jit.  St.  Allmn,  Washington,  II.  0. 

\\  AOrcXC*  is  vnlnablo  in  proportion  to  its  influence. 
If  it  merely  hears  of  vacancies  and  tells  you  about  them 
THAT  is  something  but  if  it  is  asked  to  recommend  a 
ranch**  and  rccommendB  you,  that  is  more.  Uurs 
BKCOMMBWD8.        0.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


93    PER    CENT    SUBSCRIPTION    CIRCULATION 

9}  per  cent  of  the  entire  circulation  of  The 
Literary  Digest  goes  directly  to  yearly  sub- 
scribers. The  Literary  Digest  is  a  weekly 
feature  in  the  best  homes  of  the  nation. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Meeting       Temptations        Half-Way  .—Little 

Tommy  had  been  forbidden  to  swim  in  the  river, 
owing  to  the  danger.  One  day  he  came  home  with 
unmistakable  signs  of  having  been  in  the  water.  His 
mother  scolded   him  severely. 

"But  I  was  tempted  so  badly,  mother."  said 
Tommy. 

"That's  all  very  well.  But  how'd  you  come  to 
have  your  bathing-suit  with  yon'" 

Tommy  paused,  and  then  said: 

"Well,  mother,  I  took  my  bathing  suit  with  me, 
thinking  I  might  be  tempted." — Punch. 


Much  More  Reliable.— "I  will  marry  you, 
Leonora,  I  call  all  yon  stars  to  witness!" 

"I'd  rather  prefer  you'd  call  my  big  brother  to 
witness." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Peary's  Career. — Out  of  twenty-six  years  in  the 
Navy,  Peary  has  had  fifteen  of  absence  on  leave. 
His  naval  service  may  be  represented  by  a  series  of 
blanks,  and  the  rest  of  his  career  by  dashes.— Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 


She  Knew  No  Reason. — He  (sighing) — "What 
have  I  got  to  live  for?"  She— "I  don't  know— is 
somebody  making   you?"— Chicago  News. 


This  Catalog 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

July  5- — The  American  proposal  for  the  inviola- 
bility of  private  property  at  sea  is  discust  by 
the  committee  on  Geneva  Convention  at  The 
Hague;  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Russia 
oppose  the  plan. 

jjjy  6.— The  French  battle-ship  Herbe  is  sunk  in 
her  dock  at  Toulon  to  prevent  an  explosion 
from  a  fire  near  her  powder-magazine. 
French  courts  render  a  number  of  decisions  re- 
storing to  heirs  of  Catholics  money  bequeathed 
to  the  Church  for  masses  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  the  dead. 

july  7 — An  appeal  is  made  to  the  President  by 
the  leader  of  the  Chinese  reform  movement,  for 
the  modification  of  the  law  excluding  Chinese 
from  this  country. 

July  g — King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  leave 
London  on  their  way  to  visit  Ireland. 
The  Evicted  Tenants'  Bill  is  passed  to  a  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of 
3 iS  to  98. 

jujy  g — French  officials  find  the  American  tariff 
proposals  unsatisfactory,  believing  that  the 
United  States  asks  far  greater  concessions  than 
those  she  offers. 

July  10. — Count  Tornielli  introduces  a  proposal 
at  The  Hague  regarding  bombardments  of  un- 
fortified towns,  which  embodies  the  views  of  all 
the  countries  interested  in  the  question. 


Domestic. 

July  5. — John  D.  Rockefeller  arrives  in  Chicago  to 

give  Standard-Oil  testimony  before  the  United 

States  Court. 

Miss    May    Sutton,    an    American   girl,  wins    the 

women's  lawn  tennis  championship  of  England. 

July  6. — The  National  Association  of  Deaf  Mutes, 
in  convention  at  Norfolk  Va..  adjourns  to  meet 
auain  in  iyio  in  Colorado  Springs. 
Proposals  are  made  by  naval  officials  in  Washing- 
ton thai  the  United  Stair.,  acquire  land  for  a 
1  naval  station  at  Magdalena  Bay,  Lower 
California. 

July  7.-*- Telegraph  operators  in  Chicago  vote  not 
to    trike  foi  another  week,  pending  negotiations 

by  Commissioner  Neill. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  acting  on  the  report 
commission  of  engineers,  abandons  steel  ties. 

July  8. — Eugene  E.  Schmitz,  convicted  of  extor- 
tion, is  sentenced  t<  -  ir.  e  years  in  the  penitentiary 
amid  the  most  riotous  court  scene  ever  witnessed 
in  an  American  court-room. 

July  g. — The  Interstate    Commerce   Commission's 
it  on  the  financial  operations  of  E.  II.  Har- 
riman  is  laid  before  the  President, 

July  10.— The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  F6 
Railroad   is   indicted   at    Chicago  on  sixty-five 

ci  units  of  the  charge  of  rebating. 


Will 
Help 
You 

Solve  Your  Water 
Supply   Problem 


If  you  have  a  water  problem  to  solve,  then 
you  should  write  for  our  catalog.  It  will 
help  you  solve  that  problem  to  your  entire 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  economically  and 
permanently. 

No  matter  whether  your  requirements  are 
moderate  or  extensive  ;  whether  you  have 
but  one  building  or  a  hundred  buildings,  this 
catalog  will  help  you  out  of  your  difficulties. 


neers.  It  includes  pumping  and  storage 
facilities  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
each  purchaser. 

If  you  install  a  Kewanee  System,  your 
plant  will  first  be  designed  to  meet  your  ex- 
act conditions  by  our  engineering  depart- 
ment. Then,  you  will  be  protected  by  a 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  service. 

Any   Kewanee  System  of  Water   Supply 


The  Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 


If  you  live  in  the  city  and  the  pressure  is 
not  strong  enough,  or  the  water  is  impure, 
or  the  water  rental  is  exorbitant,  you  will 
get  some  valuable  suggestions  from  our 
catalog. 

If  you  want  information  on  the  water 
supply  subject  as  it  relates  to  country  and 
suburban  homes,  public  institutions,  hotels, 
neighborhood  water  works,  small  towns  and 
cities,  then  you  should  get  this  catalog. 

The  Kewanee  System  combines  over  ten 
years  practical  experience  in  the  water  sup- 
ply line,  together  with  the  technical  knowl- 
edge of  trained  experts  and  hydraulic  engi- 


which  does  not  do  everything  we  claim  for 
it,  may  be  returned  at  our  expense  and  its 
purchase  price  will  be  refunded. 

With  the  Kewanee  System,  there  are  no 
attic  and  elevated  tank  troubles,  because 
attic  and  elevated  tanks  are  entirely  dis- 
posed of.  Old  fashioned  methods  are 
discarded  and  modern,  scientific  principles 
are  utilized. 

The  Kewanee  System  is  not  an  experi- 
ment. There  are  over  seven  thousand  of 
our  water  supply  plants  in  successful  oper- 
ation. Perhaps  there  are  some  in  your  im- 
mediate neighborhood— our  catalog  tells. 


If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  water  supply  system 
of  any  description  and  for  any  purpose,  write  to  us. 
Tell  us  what  you  want  supplied  with  water  and  we 
will  send  you  our  complete  general  catalog  by  return 
mail.     Ask  for  Catalog  No.  27. 

Kewanee     Water    Supply    Co. 


K 


ewanee, 


111. 


32  Broadway,  New  York 


820  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 


For  the  advertiser  of  products  appealing  to  the  upper  business  a  fid  professional  classes  no  other 
weekly  news  magazine  in  proportion  to  its  total  circulation  offers  so  much  that  is  meat,  so  little 
that  is  waste,  as   The  Literary  Digest. 


Mafts^Sftew  RIFLES 

•         22  Caliber— BEST  MADE  AT  THE  PRICE— 32  Caliber 

No  gun  you  can  procure  will  give  more  satisfaction  during  the  months  of  vacation  than  a 
Hopkins  &  Allen  light  caliber  rifle.  They  are  light,  trim  and  up  to  date,  shoot  true  to  your  aim 
and  can  be  taken  apart  and  packed  in  the  suit  case  for  traveling.  Make  it  a  Point  to 
examine  these  Rifles  before  your  vacation.  You  can  find  them  at  any  good  hardware 
or  sporting  goods  store.  They  drive  tacks  at  0)  yards:  handle  Perfectly;  have  deep  seated 
screw-key  take-down  Joints  and  cost  less  than  any  other  rifles  on  the  market  of  equal  grade. 


= 


No.  722.    3!^  lbs.  18-in.  Barrel, 
Has  block  action  and  positive  safety 
arrangement.     Sboots  .22  short  and  loner 
rimfire  cartridges.     American  Walnut  Stoi  kj 
Barrel   black   rifle,  steel,  83  in.   entire   length. 


No.  922.    Lever  action— shoots  .22 
caliber  short,  long  and  long  rifle  cartridges. 
Has  rebounding  hammer,  easy  action,  best 
safetv  arrangement.     Barrel,  high  power  rifle 
steel,  siock  best    grade  of   Walnut.    Weighs 
!'.>  lbs.     Barrel  22  in.— 88  in.  over  all     -    -      - 


No.  932.     Same  pattern  ami  size  as  abov 
rifled  for  .32  short  and  long  cartridges 


Chambered  and 


da.nd  $5.50 


Write  for  our  beautiful  "Gun  Guide  and  Catalog"  for  1007.     It  lllus- 

trates  and  describes  all  these  rifles,  as  well  as  34  other  models  of  our 

firearms  and  gives  many  points  on  the  care  and   handling  of  guns. 

IT'S  FREE  to  all  who  write  .promptly  


No.  822.    4  1bs..20-in. 

Barrel.  An  improved 
Lever  Action  Gun  with 
improved  safety  fea- 
ture's. Shoots  .22  long 
or  snort  rimfire  ear- 
in.  of 
best  Mack  rifle  Steel, 
deep  rifled  with  our 
improved  extra  quick 
twist.  Stock  select 
American  Walnut. 
Weight  4  lbs.,  35  in. 
over  all, 

$4.50 

No.  832.  Same 

pattern  and  size 
as  a  b  o  ve,  but 
chambered 

.    short 
oartri 


'        LargMI  Mlrs.   High  Grade,  Popuhir  l'r 


Dept.  61  Chestnut  Street       $4.50 
"orwich.  Conn.,  U.  S.  A.      *r      ' 

the  Worlil 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writiog  to  advertiser. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 


Race  Life  of  the 
Aryan  Peoples 

By  JOSEPH  P.  WIDNEY 

Dr.  Widney  has  traversed  a  Held  of  historical  in- 
quiry never,  so  far  as  we  know,  traversed  before  in 
systematic  order.  Beginning  with  the  Asiatic 
period  in  the  life  of  the  Aryan  races,  he  outlines, 
in  chronological  order,  the  various  emigrations  into 
India,  Southern  and  Western  Europe,  and  Anally 
into  America,  from  all  of  which  has  resulted 
what  we  know  as  ancient  and  modern  civilization. 
Readers  need  scarcely  be  told  that  this  story  em- 
braces the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  of 
all  the  states  of  modern  Europe,  and  our  own 
American  story  as  well.  Dr.  Widney's  knowledge 
on  this  theme  is  of  the  most  exhaustive  character. 
A  good  part  of  his  life  has  been  given  to  a  study  of 
it.  The  book  comes  to  us  not  as  a  compilation  or 
rehearsing  of  what  others  have  told  in  former  vol- 
umes, but  as  a  thoroughly  coordinated  and  digested 
chronicle  of  an  entire  movement  covering  the  racial 
history  of  all  men  with  European  ancestry  for  a 
period  of  three  thousand  years.  His  style  is  lucid- 
ity itself.  •  It  has  not  alone  lucidity,  but  vigor  and 
distinct  charm  as  well, 
la  two  octavo  cloth-bound  volumes.    Per  set  $4.00  net 

FUNK  &  WAQN4LLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


"The  finest  thing  ever  written  on 
Balzac." — Henry  James. 

BALZAC 

A  Critical  Study 

By  HIPPOLYTE  ADOLPHE  TAINE 

Translated,  with  an  Appreciation  of  Taine, 

by  Lorenzo  O'Rourke 

A  study  that  is  at  once  scholarly 
and  fascinating.  Taine  gives  his  views 
of  the  great  romancer,  and  the  human 
touch  added  by  anecdote  and  illustra- 
tion holds  the  every-day  reader's  at- 
tention. There's  room  for  such  books 
as  this. 

Commended  by  the  Press. 

"  It  is  refreshing  to  come  across  a  bit  of  genu- 
ine literary  criticism  —  analytical,  scholarly, 
trenchant.  .  .  .  There  has  never  been  a  more 
incisive  and  decisive  piece  of  critical  writing 
on  lialzac  than  this."— Pittsburg  Gazette. 

"  This  volume  is  an  excellent  translation."— 

Milu nuti  >  S(  nl  inch 

l'imo,  Cloth,  Frontispiece.     $1.00  net;  by  mail,  31.10 

FUNK&WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 


A  Book  That  Every  Progressive  Teacher  Should  Have 

SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING 

Being  the  Prize  Essays  in  a  Recent  Educa- 
tional Contest.  With  an  Introduction 
by  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Tlie  Prize  Essays  <ne : 

The  Value  of  Psychol- 
ogy in  Teaching. 

The  Teaching  of  Pho- 
netics. 

Nature  Studies. 

The  Various  Methods  of 
Teaching  Nature. 

How  Best  to  Gain  and 
Keep  Control  of  the 
Pupils. 

The  Art  of  Story-telling 
and  Its  Uses  in  the 
Schoolroom. 

The  Place  of  Biography 
in  General  Education. 

How  in  Teach  Children 
to  Think. 

The  Advantages  of 
Memory  Work. 

l2mo,  C 


The  Value  of  Word 
Study  and  How  to  Di- 
rect It. 

How  to  Develop  the 
Conversational  Pow- 
ers of  Pupils. 

The  Educational  Influ- 
ence and  Value  of 
Manual  Training. 

How  Best  to  Acquaint 
Pupils  with  What  Is 
Going  On  in  the  World 

How  Best  to  Teach  Con- 
centration. 

How  Best  to  Develop 
Character  in  Children. 

Personality  as  a  Factor 
in  Teaching. 

loth,  Si.00 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  St.  New  York 


LITERATURE 

Its  Principles  and  Problems 

By  THEODORE  W.  HUNT,  Ph.D. 

Prof.  English  Literature,  Princeton  University 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  discuss  some 
fundamental  topics  in  the  study  of  literature,  suchas: 

The  guiding  principles  and  methods  Of  literature. 

[ts  scope  and  mission;  its  primary  alms  and  proc- 
esses and  forms. 

The  laws  that  govern  its  orderly  development, 
and  its  logical  relation  to  other  great  departments 
of  human  thought. 

Its  specifically  intellectual  and  esthetic  quality. 

Its  informing  genius  and  spirit. 

l2mo,  cloth,  427  pages,  $1.20  net: 
by  mail  $1.35 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  Street  New  York 


H  O  ME-LlFE 

IN  ORDER      By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D. 

Good  health,  good  sanitation.  Sensible  treatment  of 
the  body  in  the  matter  of  bathing,  food,  good  air,  sleep 
and   healthful   surroundings.     12mo,   Cloth,   $1.50. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


T^E  SI°^7,°Fx  CARLT^E-    An  intimate  study  of      TOI,STOY  AND  HIS   PROBLEMS.     A  scholarly 

1  HOMAS  essay  on  Tolstoy  and  his  beliefs,  by  Aylmkk  Maude, 


nold.     urao,  cloth,  335  pages,  illustrated.    Jfi.oo.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


i2mo,    cloth,   226  pages.     #1.00. 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Funk    &   Wagnalls 


'•Some  lives 


M-T&  1 1  ke  * 
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t+ie  more  worn-  j*f|^-rine  brighter" 
Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQLIQ 
never  seem  to  grow  o Id.Trv  &  c&ke 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  A  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


V^™T)te  Lexicographer  does   not   answer  anony- 
mous com  m  u  n  tcattons. 


"E.  S.,"  Washington,  D.C.  —  "Are  the  following 
correct:  (1)  Quite  for  'very';  (2)  guarantee  for  'guar- 
anty'; (3) 'one  needs  no  more  here  than  one  sees 
around.'  " 

(1)  Quite  strictly  means  "completely,"  "whol- 
ly"; as,  "His  task  is  quite  done."  Its  loose  use, 
as  meaning  "very,"  "considerably,"  has  been 
severely  criticized,  tho  it  has  the  authority  of 
many  great  literary  names,  as  Macaulay,  Goldsmith, 
Gibbon,  Gay,  Gray.  andCowper;  as,  "They  are  quite 
loving";  "quite  a  severe  article."  In  many  phrases  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  whether  quite  means  completely. 
wholly,  or  <ery.  iiesides  these  meanings,  quite  may 
mean  actually,  positively,  really,  or  truly.  Any  one  of 
these  words  can  be  used  instead  of  it  in  such  phrases 
as ''She's  quite  pretty";  "She  was  quite  ill."  Ruskin 
wrote  :  "The  quite  Anglican  character  of  Richard" 
and  undoubtedly  referred  to  his  "truly  Anglican  chan- 
acter."  (2)  The  word  guarantee  is  not  always  used 
for  guaranty.  The  fact  is,  "guarantee,"  derived 
from  tin-  French  garante,  is  the  spelling  used  when  the 
meaning  is  "to  become  bound  to  answer  for  or  secure 
the  payment  of,"  or  "  to  secure  against  loss  or  dam- 
ages "  ;  and  the  spelling  "guaranty,"  from  the  Old 
French  garantie.  is  used  to  denote  "a  collateral  un- 
dertaking by  one  person  to  be  answerable  for  the 
performance  of  some  act  by  another"  (this  refers 
to  the  undertaking).  There  are  also  the  words 
"guarantee"  and  "guarantor,"  the  first  meaning 
"one  to  whom  a  guaranty  is  given";  the  second, 
"one  who  makes  a  guaranty."  (3)  "One  needs  no 
more  here  than  one  sees  around  one"  is  preferable  to 
"One  needs  no  more  here  than  he  sees  around  him." 
This  point  is  treated  on  page  2371,  col.  3,  of  the 
Standard  Dictionary  as  follows:  "One  used  in- 
definitely for  'a  person,'  'any  person,'  often  requires 
to  be  followed  by  a  possessive,  or  a  new  nominative 
referring  to  the  first  one.  As  the  employment  of 
his,  he,  etc.,  in  such  cases  breaks  the  continuity,  and 
may  violate  the  rules  of  agreement  in  gender,  the  tend- 
ency of  late  has  been  to  use  one's  and  one  to  the  end 
of  the  statement.  Thus,  'when  one  has  learned 
one's  lesson,  one  should  take  one's  exercise.'  .  .  . 
In  extended  statements  it  is  always  advisable  to 
change  the  mode  of  expression." 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


DEFECTS   OF   OUR  NAVY 

THE  recent  terrible  accident  on  the  Georgia,  in  which  ten  or 
more  lives  of  American  naval  officers  and  seamen  were  lost, 
coming  almost  in  conjunction  with  the  publication  of  charges  of 
serious  defects  in  our  naval  construction  which  the  new  service 
journal,  The  Navy,  has  been  making,  brings  our  seafighting 
equipment  strongly  into  the  light.  The  accident  on  the  Georgia, 
for  which  no  one  apparently  is  blamed,  seems  to  belong  to  that 
class  of  almost  unexplainable  disasters,  a  number  of  which  have 
happened  in  our  Navy  during  recent  years.  Promise  is  made  of 
thorough  investigation  with  the  probability  of  precautions  being 
taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  accident.  The  charges 
made  by  The  Navy  (Washington,  D.  C),  on  the  other  hand, 
challenge  the  skill  of  the  Naval  Board  of  Construction,  and  lay  the 
entire  Navy  open  to  criticism  at  home  and,  some  papers  suggest, 
to  ridicule  abroad.  As  an  example  of  the  accusations  which  this 
paper  presents  we  read,  for  instance,  that  "our  boasted  Atlantic 
battle-fleet  has  neither  coal,  ammunition,  fire-control  appliances, 
nor,  in  fact,  much  of  any  of  the  many  things  that  are  indispensable 
to  the  efficiency  of  a  fleet  in  a  battle,"  and  "  is  no  more  fit  to  make 
an  early  appearance  in  battle  trim  on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  than 
was  the  ill-fated  fleet  commanded  by  Rojestvensky."  Authorita- 
tiveness  is  lent  these  statements  by  the  rumor  that  the  new  publica- 
tion is  "  the  organ  of  some  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  Navy,"  who 
know  whereof  they  speak.  The  criticism  which  has  called  forth 
most  comment  was  to  the  effect  that  the  ports  of  the  turrets  of  the 
Kearsarge  and  the  Kentucky,  in  particular,  were  so  large  that  even 
small  shot  could  penetrate  the  turrets  and  disable  the  guns.  So 
manifest  are  these  defects,  says  The  Navy,  that  the  officers  who 
took  these  ships  abroad  sought  to  conceal  them  by  building 
wooden  shields  painted  to  resemble  steel.  It  is  also  charged  that 
the  protecting  armor  belts  of  some  of  the  ships  are  misplaced  and 
that  when  the  vessels  are  fully  equipped  the  water-line  mark  is 
far  out  of  sight  under  water.  Admiral  Evans  realized  these  de- 
fects last  winter,  says  The  Navy,  when  he  ordered  the  officers  of 
each  ship  in  the  Atlantic  fleet  to  see  what  "  fittings  or  portions  of 
the  structure  in  the  way  of  torpedo-tubes,  boat-cranes,  bridges, 
stanchions,  or  other  impedimenta  they  could  get  rid  of,  in  order 
that  the  water-line  belt  might  come  up  out  of  the  water  where  it 
belonged."  These  and  other  criticisms  drew  out  an  official  reply 
from  Rear-Admiral  Brownson,  who  admits,  however,  the  truth  of 
most  of  the  charges.  There  were  defects  in  the  Kearsarge  and 
Kentucky,  he  said,  but  "'the  wonder  is  that  there  were  so  few  de- 
fects considering  that  they  were  the  first  heavy  battle-ships  built 
in  this  country."     Compared   with  the  ships  of   other  countries, 


he  said,  "the  Oregon  class  was  distinctly  superior,"  and  he  added  : 
"  It  is  true  that  their  armor  was  badly  placed,  but  that  arose  from 
the  addition  to  the  ship  of  a  great  amount  of  material,  stores,  and 
machinery  not  included  in  the  original  design." 

Of  all  these  charges  and  admissions  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  says  this,  which  represents  pretty  well  a  large  part  of  the 
newspaper  comment: 

"  To  our  mind,  and  we  think  to  most  taxpayers,  this  official  ex- 
planation is  the  very  reverse  of  satisfying.  Its  tone  is,  moreover, 
unfortunate  in  the  officer  who  put  it  out,  save  for  its  frankness. 
Its  admissions  render  it  probable  that  the  rest  of  The  Navy's 
charges  are  well-founded,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  that 
magazine  asserts  that  not  one  of  our  battle-ships  floated  as  she 
should  at  Jamestown.  Each  one  of  them  failed  to  show  her  armor 
belt  at  the  proper  place  when  loaded  for  sea.  Now,  the  United 
States  has  paid  enormous  prices  for  its  battle-ships,  and  maintains 
a  large  number  of  designers,  graduates  of  Annapolis,  who  are 
supposed  to  know  their  business,  and  it  would  seem  to  the  lay 
mind  as  if  this  called  for  the  ability  to  calculate  what  weights  will 
be  placed  on  a  battle-ship  when  she  is  ready  for  sea.  Nor  will 
the  American  public,  we  think,  be  led  off  the  scent  by  any  red- 
herring  attempt  to  make  it  overlook  the  defects  of  our  vessels  by 
contrasting  them  with  the  mistakes  made  elsewhere.  The  public 
has  been  far  too  frequently  informed  that  ours  is  the  'finest  fleet 
of  its  size  in  the  world,'  for  this  to  be  successful.  The  errors  of 
others  offer  no  excuse.  Indeed,  The  Navy's  revelations,  its  re- 
peated assertion  that  the  same  defects  of  the  Oregon  class  are  re- 
appearing in  the  designs  of  our  new  20,000-ton  sea-monsters, 
ought  to  lead  to  a  Congressional  inquiry,  particularly  in  view  of 
Rear-Admiral  Brownson's  admissions.  Meanwhile,  if  Japan  really 
has  any  desire  to  contest  with  us  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Pacific, 
her  intelligence  officers  must  be  filing  away  the  issues  of  The  Navy 
and  Rear-Admiral  Brownson's  remarks  with  unmitigated  glee." 

The  Washington  Herald  \s  disposed  to  discount  the  allegations 
of  the  critics,  seeing  in  their  charges  an  ulterior  motive  which  may 
have  led  them  to  exaggerate.     We  read  : 

"They  are  easily  recognized  as  having  for  their  purpose  the  les- 
sening of  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  those  bureaus  of  the 
Navy  Department  which  have  to  do  with  the  design,  construc- 
tion, and  equipment  of  our  ships  of  war.  The  exposure  seems  to 
be  part  of  a  scheme  to  enlarge  the  importance  and  increase  the 
functions  of  the  naval  general  board,  probably  to  the  extent  of 
fastening  upon  the  service  a  so-called  naval  general  staff,  which 
shall  have  to  do  with  strategy  and  construction,  personnel,  and 
administration,  and  which  shall  be,  in  all  respects,  the  'whole 
thing,'  leaving  the  bureau  chiefs  and  their  assistants  as  nonenti- 
ties under  a  flaccid  figurehead  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"The  Navy  can  not  escape  the  injury  which  such  confessions  of 
naval  officers  as  those  published  by  The  Navy  are  bound  to  pro- 
duce in  Congress.  They  create  animosity  within  the  service  it- 
self and  discourage  that  professional  cooperation  of  experts  which 
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is  essential  to  naval  development.  Naval  legislation  last  year  was 
rendered  impossible  by  this  same  sort  of  tactics,  and  if  the  Navy, 
in  its  quest  for  personnel  relief  and  increase  of  ships,  survives  this 
kind  of  warfare,  it  will  be  amazing." 

This  may  be  true,  admits  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat ; 
still,  "  whatever  the  reason"  for  the  disclosures,  "  there  is  no  good 

reason  why  the  public 
should  not  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  char- 
acter of  the  ships  of  the 
country,  for  concealment 
accomplishes  no  good 
purpose."  This  paper 
concedes,  however,  that 
even  criticisms  in  good 
faith  may  be  unjust  and 
misleading.  Thus  we 
read  : 

"  There  has  always 
been  and  there  always 
will  be  divergent  views 
in  respect  of  the  con- 
struction of  war-ships, 
both  in  connection  with 
their  offensive  and  de- 
fensive    qualities 

The  disposition  of  armor- 
belts,  the  emplacement  of 
rear-admiral  brownson,  u.s.n.  guns  and    the  like,  while 

He  admits  the  presence  of  certain  defects  meeting  the  views  of  cer- 
of  construction  in  our  battle-ships,  but  says  tain  experts,  excite  the 
that  if  we  could  get  behind  the  scenes  in  the  attacks  of  others  and  tnis 
foreign   navies  we  should  probably  find   still 

worse  conditions.  must  always  be  so.     The 

placing  of  turrets  on  the 
axial  line  in  the  American  monsters  of  the  Delaware  class,  while 
the  Dreadnought  has  two  of  her  turrets  winged  out,  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  either  of  these' classes  of  ships  is  valueless,  or 
even  weak  in  construction.  The  Americans  chose  to  secure 
greater    broadside   fire,   while  the   English    sought  to  avoid   the 

necessity  of  firing  from  one  turret  above  the  other 

"The  public  need  not  pay  any  too  much  attention  to  the  disa- 
greement of  expert  constructors  of  battle-ships,  for  scarcely  two 
of  them  in  any  country  are  of  the  same  opinion  concerning  all  the 
details  of  construction." 


TEXAS  AS  A  "TRUST-BUSTER" 

THE  present  session  of  the  Texas  legislature  has  kept  the  press 
busy  chronicling  its  spectacular  enactments,  but  none  of  its 
earlier  laws  received  quite  the  attention  that  is  now  being  given 
its  panacea  for  the  trust  evils.  The  press  merely  opened  their 
eyes  and  smiled  a  little  when  the  Lone-Star  legislators  set  the 
legal  length  of  hotel  bed-sheets  at  nine  feet.  They  smiled  a  little 
more  when  a  law  was  enacted  so  drastic  in  its  provisions  that  al- 
most immediately  fourteen  leading  life-insurance  companies  with- 
drew from  the  State.  But  now  that  the  bill  goes  into  effect  which 
declares  the  selling  of  trust-made  goods  a  felony  to  be  punished 
by  from  two  to  ten  years  in  prison,  the  papers  of  the  country  make 
no  attempt  to  conceal  their  wonder  and  amusement.  The  New 
York  Tribune  remarked,  upon  the  enactment  of  one  of  these  ex- 
traordinary bills,  that  "  if  Texas  isn't  perfect  by  noon  to-day  it  will 
be  because  she  is  bounded  by  the  United  States  on  the  north,  east, 
and  west;  internally,  every  germ  of  corruption  has  been  slaugh- 
tered, leaving  open  only  the  possibility  of  contamination  from 
without."  And  The  Times,  of  the  same  city,  a  little  more  serious- 
ly >  suggests  that  "Texas  is  doing  the  country  inestimable  service 
by  blazing  the  way  in  popular  fields  of  economic  experiment,  and 
offering  itself  as  a  subject— of  vivisection,  shall  we  say  ?"  Of  this 
new  antitrust  law  in  particular  it  adds  that  "  if  Texas  can  stand  it, 
perhaps  it  may  be  worth    while    to  adopt    it  elsewhere,"  but,  in 


agreement  with  its  more  frivolous  contemporaries  it  has  little  hope 
that  this  law  will  prove  the  trust-buster  it  was  intended  by  its 
framers  to  be. 

The  Chicago  News,  a  paper  which  treats  the  matter  with  more 
than  the  average  seriousness,  thus  describes  the  law  and  discusses 
its  provisions  : 

"  It  provides  that  any  person  who,  as  merchant  or  agent,  sells 
goods  made  by  a  trust  or  combine  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
felony  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary  for  at  least  two  and  possibly  ten  years. 

"Such  a  plan  for  eliminating  trust-made  goods  from  commerce 
by  proceeding  against  the  patrons  of  an  industrial  combine  has  a 
sort  of  parallel  in  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
for  the  punishment  of  patrons  of  a  railroad  corporation  who  are 
found  guilty  of  accepting  rebates  on  the  regular  charges  for  freight 
shipments.  Prosecutions  under  that  provision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  have  practically  killed  the  rebate  evil.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  new  Texas  law,  if  the  courts  uphold  its  extraor- 
dinary features,  will  prove  a  powerful  weapon  against  trusts. 
Whether  or  not  it  will  benefit  the  people  of  Texas  is  another  ques- 
tion. From  Austin  it  is  reported  that  many  Texas  merchants  have 
hastened  to  close  out  all  the  goods  made  by  trusts. 

"  This  novel  Texas  statute  will  not  find  favor  with  those  who 
believe  that  combinations  are  a  natural  development  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  industry,  that  they  exemplify  the  principle  of  cooperative 
production,  and  that  the  economies  resulting  from  cooperation 
should  be  made  to  benefit  consumers  instead  of  swelling  dispro- 
portionately the  fortunes  of  the  promoters  of  combines.  But 
those  who  adhere  to  the  principle  that  the  status  of  unqualified 
competition  must  be  preserved  will  find  the  new  Texas  legislation 
in  accord  with  that  time-honored  belief." 

A  more  scoffing  view  is  this,  presented  by  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial: 

"  This  is  rather  the  most  hysterical  of  all  the  hysterical  anti- 
trust legislation  yet  enacted.  It  must  result  in  an  increased  cost 
of  living  in  Texas,  for  the  independent  concerns  will  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  the  monopoly  that  this  law  will  give  them.  It 
will  keep  the  merchants  of  the  Lone-Star  State  awake  at  night, 
fearing  that  they  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  pedigree  of  some 
article  that  they  are  offering  for  sale.  It  will  provide  a  harvest 
for  the  lawyers,  for  it  will  open  up  a  thousand  questions  of  law  and 
of  fact  bearing  on  the  dispute  as  to  whether  goods  were  or  were 
not  made  by  a  'trust'  and  if  the  Southern  Cotton  Association  does 
not  dissolve,  the  sale  of  cotton  in  Texas  would  be  illegal." 

The  Boston  Herald,  enlarging  upon  the  first  suggestions  of  this 
paper,  asks:  "If  the  new  law  of  Texas  making  it  a  felony  to  sell 
goods  manufactured  by  a  trust  or  combination  shall  be  upheld  and 
enforced,  will  not  that  State  have  opened  a  wide  field  to  new 
monopolies?"  and  it  continues,  in  explanation: 

"  If  the  Texas  rival  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  to  have  no 
competition,  what  is  to  prevent  it  from  charging  monopoly  prices? 
And  so  of  the  hundreds  of  other  articles  now  made  by  trusts  or 
combinations  ;  their  relatively  feeble  competitors  will  have  a  clear 
field  in  Texas,  and  can  charge  all  the  trade  will  bear  without  fear 
of  prosecution,  if  they  do  not  combine." 

The  Philadelphia  Press,  which  agrees  that  "  this  is  the  extreme 
of  trust-busting,  and  a  childish  and  foolish  extreme,"  urges  the 
States  Attorney-General  to  persevere  in  his  exprest  intention  to 
enforce  the  law  at  once.  "The  sooner  a  wind-inflated  measure 
like  this  receives  a  judicial  puncture  the  better,"  it  reasons.  We 
read  further : 

"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  under  the  law  any  tickets  can  be 
sold  with  safety  over  any  of  the  Harriman  lines  of  railway  in 
Texas,  as  they  surely  are  a  'combine.'  It  is  certain  that  none  of 
the  Texas  railroads  may  hereafter  purchase  any  rails  or  other  sup- 
plies manufactured  by  a  trust  without  running  against  this  law. 
The  statute  does  not  make  it  criminal  for  the  Texans  to  sell  their 
own  products— cotton,  cotton-seed,  and  sugar— to  trusts,  but  all 
Texans  who  deal  in  any  article  on  which  a  trust  has  imposed  its 
unrighteous  hands  are  felons  under  this  law." 

Other   papers   point   out   still    further  deprivations  which  will 
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result  from  the  enforcing  of  the  law.     In  the  Chicago  Journal,  for 
instance,  we  find  this  list: 

"At  first  glance  it  appears  likely  that  Texans,  for  a  time  at  least, 
will  suffer  from  a  lack  of  most  articles  that  are  necessary  to  ex- 
istence. Where,  for  example,  will  they  get  kerosene?  Texas 
has  a  number  of  wells  producing  crude  oil,  but  has  no  means  of 
refining  it.  And  where  will  its  sugar  come  from?  The  trust  con- 
trols the  Louisiana  production  and  the  beet-sugar  factories  of  the 
West.  How  will  it  get  shoes  to  wear,  seeing  that  the  Leather 
Trust  owns  all  means  of  producing  them?  Who  will  make  the 
barbed  wire  to  fence  its  fields?  Where  will  it  procure  its  watches? 
Will  Texans  kill  all  the  animals  they  need  for  beef?  Will  the 
State  abandon  modern  harvester  machinery,  go  back  to  the  use  of 
the  single  plow,  and  do  its  harvesting  by  hand?  Who  will  make 
its  plug  tobacco  and  cigarets?" 

So  wide-spread,  in  fact,  is  this  criticism  of  the  law  that  it  is  not 
surprizing  to  read  in  a  press  dispatch  from  Galveston  that  the  feel- 
ing among  merchants  there  is  equally  antagonistic.  We  quote 
from  the  news  columns  of  the  New  York  Times: 

"Meetings  are  being  held  all  over  the  State  by  commercial  and 
business  interests  to  memorialize  the  Governor  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  to  repeal  or  modify  a  new  law  directed 
at  the  trusts,  but  which  throttles  trade.  .  .  .  As  a  majority  of  the 
commodities  of  everyday  use  are  known  to  be  made  or  controlled 
by  trusts,  the  law,  if  enforced,  would  restrain  the  sale  of  the 
necessities  of  life. 

"  While  the  framers  of  the  law  intended  directly  to  affect  the 
agents  and  actual  representatives  of  the  trusts  by  its  terms,. it  in- 
cludes every  merchant  who  sells  trust-made  goods,  whether  he 
knows  them  to  be  such  or  not.  Some  merchants  have  appealed 
to  the  Attorney-General's  office  for  a  list  of  trusts,  that  they  may 
discontinue  handling  these  goods." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD-IDLENESS 

'  I  "HE  unanimity  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  folly  of  wearing 
*■  away  the  lives  of  children  by  long  hours  of  toil  in  mines 
and  factories,  thinks  Mr.  Thomas  Speed  Mosby,  practically 
assures  the  speedy  solution  of  the  child  labor  problem.  But 
"looming  ominously  beyond  it"  he  sees  "the  portentous  problem 
of  child  idleness."  As  pardon  attorney  for  the  State  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Mosby  has  given  much  attention  to  the  statistics  of  American 
prisons.  Writing  in  The  North  American  Review  he  examines 
the  problem  of  child  idleness  in  the  light  of  these  statistics.  His 
investigations  emphasize  the  fact  that  "the  American  criminal  is 
not  the  product  of  the  trades,  of  the  workshop,  or  the  factory." 
This  he  finds  true  in  regard  to  both  sexes.  Owing  to  the  mass  of 
statistical  information  that  has  been  gathered  on  the  subject  of 
child  labor,  we  know  exactly  the  number  of  children  employed  in 
the  factories  of  every  State,  their  hours,  and  their  wages  ;  but  "  as 
to  the  number  of  children  reared  in  idleness,  we  have,  unfortunately, 
no  other  or  better  guides  than  the  records  of  the  reformatories  and 
penitentiaries  afford  us."     To  quote  further: 

"These  records  indicate  that  the  age  of  greatest  criminality  is 
somewhere  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five,  and  that 
from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  felons  are  entirely  unskilled  in  any  trade 
or  profession.  The  United  States  Census  of  1890  showed  that,  of 
52,894  convicts,  31,426  were  ignorant  of  any  kind  of  trade.  French 
statistics  covering  a  period  of  over  fifty  years  reveal  the  following 
number  of  indictments  per  100,000  of  each  of  the  classes  named  : 
Agriculture,  8;  liberal  professions  and  proprietors,  9;  factory 
laborers,  14;  commerce,  18;  domestic  service,  29;  without  regular 
trade  or  occupation,  405. 

"  In  the  reformatories,  where  the  prisoner  by  reason  of  his  youth 
has  had  less  time  in  which  to  acquire  a  trade,  the  percentage  of 
the  unskilled  is  necessarily  much  greater  than  in  the  penitentiaries. 
The  writer  had  occasion  to  discuss  this  subject  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  an  institution  of  this  kind,  which  has  upon  its  records 
the  names  of  3,154  boys  whom  it  has  received  during  a  period  of 
several  years.     The  ages  of  the  boys,  at  the  periods  of  reception 


and  discharge,  ranged  between  ten  and   twenty-one   years,  thus 
covering  the  entire  period  between  childhood  and  manhood. 

"'How  many  of  these  boys  had  ever  been  apprenticed  before 
reaching  your  institution  ?  '  the  superintendent  was  asked. 

"  '  None,'  was  the  reply. 

'"How  many  had  knowledge  of  a  trade?' 

"To  the  last  question  the  very  prompt  and  positive  answer  was 
this:     Absolutely    none; 
if  they  had,   they   would 
never  have  come  here.' 

"  In  the  reformatory  to 
which  reference  is  here 
made  every  boy  is  taught 
a  trade,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  one  of  them 
is  again  heard  of  as  a 
violator  of  the  laws. 

"  In  the  largest  peni- 
tentiary in  the  United 
States,  where  more  than 
two  thousand  convicts  are 
constantly  confined,  about 
65  per  cent,  are  without 
knowledge  of  any  occupa- 
tion when  received.  In 
some  penitentiaries,  the 
percentage  is  even  great- 
er. In  this  prison  the 
factory  system  prevails, 
all  are  taught  some  trade, 
and  only  about  i4percent. 
ever  return  to  crime." 

The  writer  continues : 


MR.    THOMAS    SPEED    MOSBY, 


Who  compares  the  dangers  of  child  labor 
and  child  idleness. 

"As  has  been  shown, 
the  age  of  greatest  criminality  follows  immediately  upon  the 
age  of  legal  maturity,  and  the  class  of  greatest  criminality  is 
the  non-working  class.  Bring  a  child  to  maturity  without  knowl- 
edge of  useful  work,  and  you  place  him  in  a  class  which  sta- 
istics  show  is  the  most  likely  to  commit  crime,  and  at  the 
age  when  most  crimes  are  committed— thus  assuring  a  kind  of 
double  probability  of  moral  delinquency  and  industrial  failure. 
Contrast  such  a  case  with  that  of  the  boy  who  has  learned  to  make 
an  honest  living.  Whether  he  be  shoe-cutter,  machinist,  electri- 
cian, brass-molder,  or  what  not,  in  all  human  probability  he  will 
continue  to  ply  his  trade.  He  will  feel  some  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity to  his  work.  His  mind  will  be  occupied  by  the  duties  of  his 
calling,  and  he  will  pass  by  the  idle  and  the  dissipated  at  a  time 
when,  as  experience  has  shown,  the  human  mind  is  most  suscepti- 
ble to  the  influences  that  make  for  crime.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  sup- 
position.    It  is  a  fact  verified  by  the  prison  records. 

"  If  the  habits  formed  in  youth  may  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense 
an  index  or  forecast  of  the  character  of  the  adult,  then,  in  the  light 
of  the  criminal  statistics,  the  problem  of  child  idleness  may  justly 
lay  claim  to  some  measure  of  the  dignity  and  importance  so  freely 
accorded  to  the  much-mooted  problem  of  child  labor;  and  before 
making  it  impossible  for  the  youth  to  acquire  practical  (as  well 
as  theoretical)  knowledge  of  gainful  pursuits,  we  should  reck- 
on the  latent  dangers  that  lurk  within  the  possibilities  of  a 
generation  brought  up  without  effective  knowledge  of  useful 
work." 

Mr.  Mosby's  article  meets  with  especial  attention  and  approval 
in  the  South.  Thus  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  after  discussing 
his  figures  at  considerable  length,  remarks  that  "  intellectual  edu- 
cation can  not  take  the  place  of  useful  labor,"  and  adds :  "  Our 
country  is  rapidly  accumulating  a  large  population  of  tramps, 
loafers,  and  criminal  idlers.  Few  of  these  are  destitute  of  school- 
ing, but  many  are  ignorant  of  the  sort  of  knowledge  that  will  en- 
able them  to  earn  an  honest  living."  And  the  Dallas  News 
asserts  that  there  are  to-day  thousands  of  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans who  "see  no  hope  for  the  present  and  future  generations 
in  anything  short  of  a  sharp  turn  to  industrial  education,  and  even 
to  trade-schools,  as  one  of  the  chief  offices  and  tasks  of  city 
and  State." 
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A  BOON  FOR  RETURNING  TRAVELERS 

WHILE  Mr.  George  B.  Cortelyou,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
is  not  seriously  accused  of  baiting  his  hook  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1908,  still  it  is  hinted  by  some  of  the  press  that  if  he  were 
fishing  for  the  honor  his  new  orders  for  the  inspection  of 
the  baggage  of  travelers  returning  from  abroad  would  prove 
an  excellent  beginning.  The  red  tape  incidental  to  this  in- 
spection by  customs  officials  at  American  ports  has  been  seriously 
objected  to  by  all  who  have  endured  it.  Much  of  this  trouble 
will  be  obviated.it  is  hoped,  about  the  middle  of  next  month, 
when  the  new  orders  take  effect.  Secretary  Cortelyou,  remarks 
the  New  York  Mail,  "is  fonder  of  the  short-cut  than  he  is  of  red 
tape,"  hence  his  attempt  to  make  less  disagreeable  this  baggage 
inspection.  The  present  custom  is  to  make  the  passengers  declare 
under  oath,  during  the  last  hours  of  their  homeward  trip,  what 
dutiable  articles  they  have  with  them,  and  then,  after  arrival  in 
port,  to  require  them  to  submit  their  baggage  to  a  thorough  ex-" 
amination  so  that  the  inspectors  can  determine  how  much  of  their 
declarations  was  perjured.  This  has  resulted  in  many  a  wordy 
conflict  between  passengers  and  officials  and  has  made  unpleasant 
the  homecoming  of  many  a  citizen.  The  prospect  of  betterment 
of  these  conditions  is  what  now  exalts  the  name  of  George  B. 
Cortelyou.     Says  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"  Consider  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  free-born  Americans 
who  have  been  herded  together  just  before  landing,  regardless  of 
their  previous  condition  of  lassitude,  and  forced  to  miss  the  best 
part  of  the  view  of  New  York  Harbor  while  making  out  a  declara- 
tion in  the  presence  of  a  customs  official.  Consider  the  miles  of 
lace,  acres  of  pictures,  quarries  of  statues  and  precious  stones, 
and  shiploads  of  other  souvenirs,  which,  in  the  hurry  and  worry  of 
disembarking,  are  forgotten  by  demure  maidens,  nervous  old 
ladies,  and  absent-minded  millionaires.  Consider  the  treasures 
annexed  by  a  cruel  government  because  of  this  forgetfulness. 
Consider  the  countless  heinous  crimes  of  perjury  committed  by 
passengers  who,  simply  to  be  rid  of  the  dismal  nuisance  of  declar- 
ing imported  items,  omit  a  few  trinkets  from  their  lists.  Then  look 
at  the  new  system,  which  allows  passengers  to  spend  their  whole 
return  trip  in  filling  out  declaration  blanks  and  does  away  with  the 
horrid  oath,  and  wonder  how  anybody  could  doubt  who  the  most 
popular  American  citizen  is— or  soon  will  be." 

A  little  more  fully  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  describes 
the  new  procedure : 


"Declarations  will  be  distributed  to  rhe  passengers  during  the 
early  part  ot  the  voyage  to  this  country  and  made  out  by  them  at 
their  leisure.  The  declaration  will  be  simple  and  straightforward, 
containing  nothing  complicated  or  mysterious,  and  its  instructions 
will  tell  the  passenger  to  put  down  the  different  articles  acquired 
by  him  while  abroad,  together  with  their  cost  or  value.  Some 
time  before  the  last  day  of  the  voyage  these  declarations  will  be 
collected  by  some  officer  of  the  ship,  who  will  be  held  responsible, 
both  by  the  steamship  company  and  the  department,  for  the  work 
of  seeing  that  such  a  written  statement  is  received  from  each  pas- 
senger. When  the  customs  officers  board  the  ship  in  the  harbor 
a  deputy  collector  will  get  from  the  steamship  officer  all  of  the 
declarations  so  made  out  and  deliver  them  to  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  the  surveyor  on  the  dock.  When  the  declaration  is  handed 
to  the  steamship  officer  a  coupon  will  be  handed  to  the  passenger 
which  will  be  his  receipt  and  which  will  contain  the  same  official 
number  as  the  declaration  itself. 

"  After  the  baggage  is  landed  and  properly  placed  on  the  dock, 
ready  for  customs  inspection,  the  passenger  will  present  this  cou- 
pon to  the  proper  representative  of  the  surveyor,  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  an  inspector,  who  will  examine  his  baggage  and  verify  the 
declaration  previously  made  by  him  on  board  ship.  No  oath  of 
any  kind  or  character  will  be  required.  The  steamship  companies, 
it  is  said,  will  cooperate  heartily  with  the  department  in  carrying 
out  the  new  system." 

With  one  voice  the  press  hail  this  innovation  as  a  probable  re- 
lief from  past  vexations.  To  find  any  fault  with  it,  says  the  New 
York  Times,  "one  would  have  to  be  a  protectionist  of  the  sort  who 
consider  it  criminal  to  buy  abroad  anything  at  all,  and  would  pun- 
ish all  such  buying  as  they  can  not  prevent  by  inflicting  pain  and 
humiliation  on  the  purchasers."  And  this  paper  further  declares 
that  this  is  so  "obviously  the  simple  and  sensible  way,"  that  every 
one  will  exclaim,  "Why  in  the  world  was  the  thing  ever  done  in 
any  other  way  !  "  By  the  removal  of  the  necessity  for  a  sworn 
declaration  "  there  will  be  easier  consciences  next  autumn  among 
American  tourists  returning  from  abroad,"  is  the  prediction  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  which  paper  suggests,  also,  a  way  in  which 
conditions  could  still  further  be  improved.     We  read  : 

"  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  these  more  liberal 
regulations  are  interpreted  by  the  examining  officers.  Secretary 
Cortelyou  has  done  much  in  softening  and  broadening  the  rules. 
He  could  do  more  if  it  were  possible  to  graft  a  Chesterfieldian 
tact  and  courtesy  upon  the  American  bruskness  of  many  of  his 
customs  subordinates." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  more  hopefully  expresses  the  belief 


WHERE   THE    DANGKH    IS. 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  A'cws. 


THE    REAL    SEAT    OF    WAR. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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that  the  new  rules  will  themselves  he  conducive  to  politeness. 
This  belief  is  punctuated  by  exclamation  points,  but  is  doubtless 
sincere.     Wc  read  : 

"  Imagine,  who  can,  a  polite  custom-house  baggage  inspection  ! 
Imagine  water  running  up  hill  !  A  few  years  ago  the  one  intel- 
lectual feat  would  have 
been  no  more  difficult 
to  accomplish  than  the 
other,  but  in  these  days, 
when  all  things  seem 
possible  to  a  Presidential 
administration,  the  hum- 
ble and  long-suffering 
tourists  will  take  heart 
and  hope  that  the  pro- 
claimed 'reforms'  of  Sec- 
retary Cortelyou,  of  the 
Treasury  Department, 
are  more  than  a  beauti- 
ful shimmering  mirage 
hovering  above  the  port 
of  their  homecoming.  .  . 
"When  the 'land  of  the 
free'  is  reached  the  aver- 
age citizen  will  be  treated 
with  all  the  politeness  of 
a  Japanese  admiral  who 
wishes  to  learn  all  about 
our  battle-ships.  The 
baggage    will    be    exam- 

SKCRETARV  OF  THE  TKF.ASUKV  CORTELYOU,         ^    Qf  ^^  butsome. 

Whose  new  orders  for  customs  baggage  in-        fa  h      k  h     necro 

spection  will  make  more  pleasant  the  home- 

coming  of  the  American  traveler.  mancy  of  Mr.  Cortelyou, 

in  a  'painless-extraction' 
way,  whereby  we  will  not  even  wince  when  our  most  carefully 
hidden  treasures  are  laid  upon  the  deck  for  all  the  ship  to  smile  at. 

"Assuredly  this  is  a  great  reform  which  Mr.  Cortelyou  has  in- 
augurated. But  let  none  imagine  that  a  saturnalia  of  smuggling 
will  follow.  The  Steel  Corporation,  the  Standard  Oil,  and  our 
other  infant  industries  must  and  shall  be  preserved;  paper  fans 
bought  in  the  Rue  Royale  and  pig-skin  purses  purchased  in  the 
Strand  will  be  confiscated  as  of  yore,  but,  in  the  words  of  the 
song  :  'He  said  it  so  politely,  politely,  politely,  he  said  it  so  polite- 
ly, it  was  music  in  the  ears.'  " 
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PROHIBITION   IN   GEORGIA 

'  I  "HE  temperance  crusade  in  the  South,  the  success  of  which 
*  has  been  chronicled  from  time  to  time  in  The  Literary 
Digest,  has  now  received  such  encouraging  support  in  Georgia 
that  the  press  all  over  the  country  are  opening  their  eyes  to  its  re- 
markable progress.  What  is  characterized  by  one  paper  as  "a 
wave  of  prohibition  sentiment"  swept  over  the  State,  and  in  short 
order  a  bill  enac'.ing  prohibition  passed  both  Houses  of  the  legis- 
lature, was  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  became  law.  One  of  the 
most  picturesque  features  of  the  campaign,  and  one  which  receives 
its  share  of  editorial  prominence,  is  the  financial  loss  which  pro- 
hibition will  bring  to  Gov.  Hoke  Smith.  As  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  Piedmont  Hotel,  the  largest  in  Atlanta,  it  is  said  that  he  will 
lose  fully  $60,000  by  the  closing  of  the  bar,  but  from  the  first  he 
avowed  himself  in  favor  of  the  new  bill  and  signed  it  promptly 
when  it  was  passed.  As  in  the  case  of  all  such  prohibition  move- 
ments the  press  split  sharply  on  the  question  at  issue.  The  Sa- 
vannah News,  proclaiming  its  desire  for  "temperance."  attacked 
thus  the  bill  which  aimed  at  prohibition  : 

"  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  from  the  standpoint  of  temper- 
ance the  State  would  be  much  better  off  with  an  antijug  law  than 
it  would  with  a  prohibition  law.  As  pointed  out  by  one  of  the 
speakers  before  the  House  Committee  on  Temperance  yesterday, 
if  the  prohibition  bill  is  passed  the  State  will  be  flooded  with  in- 
toxicants from  cities  outsi  le  of  the  State.  There  isno  way  to  pre- 
vent such  a  condition  of  ailairs.     .And  it  is  practically  certain  that, 


in  the  counties  in  which  there  is  an  antiprohibition  sentiment,  there 
will  be  as  much,  if  not  more,  intoxicants  sold  than  there  is  at  pres- 
ent. The  experience  of  prohibition  States  proves  this  to  be  the 
case.  The  financial  conditions  in  the  State  being  against  prohi- 
bition, and  the  fact  that  the  prohibition  cause  will  not  be  benefited 
by  it,  may  cause  the  House  to  take  a  stand  against  the  wave  of 
prohibition  sentimentand 
legislate  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  really  be  help- 
ful to  the  State  and  the 
cause  of  temperance." 

This  proved  a  vain 
hope,  however,  much  to 
the  joy  of  the  orthodox 
prohibitionists,  who  were 
not  without  journalistic 
support  of  their  own. 
The  Atlanta  Georgian, 
which  up  to  this  time  had 
been  as  it  stated,  '"an 
absolutely  unbiased,  plain 
newspaper,  .  .  .  not  si- 
ding with  factions  or 
men,"  came  out  strongly 
in  support  of  the  prohi- 
bition propaganda.  In 
its  announce  nent  of  this 
change  of  policy  it  de- 
clared : 
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GOV.  HOKE  SMITH,    OF  GEORGIA, 
Who  is   said  to  have  contributed  indirectly 
some  $60,000  to  the  cause  of  prohibition  in  his 
"  A  great  question  has    state. 

arisen.  It  has  come  sud- 
denly. It  is  not  a  question  of  men.  It  is  not  a  question  of  politics. 
It  may  be  a  question  of  sentiment.  It  may  be  principle.  It  may 
be  fanaticism.  The  Georgian  doesn't  care  what  it  is  called.  It  is 
an  effort  in  the  General  Assembly  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  drink  as  a  beverage  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
The  question  is  so  great  that  it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  The  Geor- 
gian to  lay  aside  any  and  every  rule  or  policy  that  interferes  with 
advocating  and  supporting  the  measure,  and  we  now  and  hereby 
give  all  the  energy,  support,  and  power  that  in  this  paper  lies  to 
the  end  that  the  prohibition  legislation  now  pending  in  the  State 
shall  become  a  law." 

And  for  its  reasons  for  supporting  the  cause  of  prohibition  we 
read  : 

"  First,  we  believe  it  is  best  for  the  people. 

"Second,  because  we  believe  that  from  three  to  five  million 
dollars  a  year  in  Atlanta  goes  to  the  saloon  that  may  in  part  go  to 
the  dry-goods  store,  the  builder,  and  the  contractor.  One  million 
in  this  direction  would  be  better  than  the  five  the  other  way. 

"  Third,  we  believe  it  is  best  because  it  would  do  more  to  regu- 
late the  negro  who  commits  his  greatest  crime  because  of  liquor, 
and  whose  most  venal  appetites  are  fired  by  it.  This  alone  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  try  the  experiment  if  all  experiences  in 
other  States  where  there  is  no  negro  population  had  been  absolute 
failures. 

"  The  Georgian  believes  that  the  acts  that  brought  on  the  Atlanta 
riot  were  committed  largely  because  of  the  aid  of  liquor.  The 
Georgian  and  the  people  know  that  the  riot  was  started  by  men 
from  the  saloons  on  that  Saturday  night.  The  Georgian  believes 
therefore  that,  regardless  of  the  degree  to  which  prohibition  has 
been  effective  in  any  Northern  State  where  the  population  is  all 
white,  if  it  half  prohibits  in  Georgia,  where  there  are  nearly  one 
and  a  quarter  million  negroes,  or  a  negro  for  every  white  person. 
it  will  be  an  untold  benefit. 

"  The  Georgian  has  no  part  in  the  fallacious  argument  that  it 
will  hurt  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large,  and  asks  any  man  to 
show  us  how  it  can  hurt  us  as  seriously  as  did  the  riot  of  1006. 
That  was  the  work  of  the  saloon. 

"  '/'he  Georgian  does  not  enter  the  prohibition  movement  from 
a  purely  sentimental-religious  point  of  view.  It  does  noi  tolerate 
the  weeping  and  praying  in  the  streets  in  1885  that  we  are  told 
about.      The  Georgian  will   not  help  anything  done  for  show.     If 
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women  and  men  pray,  the}'  should  do  so  to  the  God  who  only  can 
answer  their  prayers,  and  not  on  the  streets.  The  Georgian  is  in 
the  fight  on  a  manly,  free,  and  business  basis— not  to  be  run  by 
preachers  and  men.  but  to  run  with  preachers— good  men— and 
women,  and  for  God,  home,  and  native  land— so  help  us  God,  and 
keep  us  stedfast." 

The  Northern  press,  which  has  watched  with  interest  the  con- 
flict in  the  South  generally  and  now  more  particularly  in  Georgia, 

i    discusses  the  situation  with  considerable  enthusiasm.     The  New 

-    York  Tribune  views  it  thus  : 

"  The  reason  for  the  South's  reversal  of  old  traditions  is  obvious. 
The  motives  behind  the  prohibition  movement  are  economical  as 
well  as  moral.  With  its  large  proportion  of  negro  population, 
emotional,  impressionable,  and  incapable  of  self-control,  the 
South  sees  public  order  and  industrial  progress  both  menaced  by 
an  unrestricted  sale  of  liquors.  Probably  half  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  negroes  and  the  poorer  classes  of  whites  are  due  to 
drink;  and  assaults  on  women,  which  are  the  chief  pretext  for 
racial  conflict  and  mob  violence,  are  probably  traceable  in  a  very 
large  measure  to  the  vile  liquor  of  the  cheap  'doggeries.'  A  pop- 
ulation such  as  the  average  Southern  State  possesses  should  be- 
protected  against  its  weaknesses.  Good  order,  good  feeling  be- 
tween the  races,  and  industrial  efficiency  will  all  be  increased  with 
the  elimination  of  the  liquor-dealer  and  his  baleful  influence  on 
the  weak,  the  ignorant,  and  the  potentially  criminal." 


REPORT  ON  THE  HARRIMAN  RAILWAYS 

THE  long-awaited  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion upon  its  investigation  of  the  Harriman  railways  is, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  sensational  journalism,  disappointing; 
but  it  is  freighted  with  reassurance  for  those  who  have  been  proph- 
esying vast  disaster  as  an  outcome  of  the  Administration's  alleged 
"hostility"  to  the  railroads.  In  its  exhaustive  and  detailed  story 
of  the  operations  by  which  Mr.  Harriman. has  created  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  transportation  facilities  of  more  than  half  the 
continent,  the  Commission  indulges  in  no  more  condemnatory 
rhetoric  than  the  phrase  "  indefensible  financiering, "which  it  uses 
in  connection  with  the  famous  Alton  deal.  The  report,  which  has 
nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  any  sort  of  proceed- 
ings against  Mr.  Harriman  or  the  corporations  involved  in  the 
inquiry,  concludes  with  the  following  recommendations:  (i)  That 
the  function  of  railroad  lines  be  limited  to  transportation  and  that 
they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  invest  in  the  securities  of  other  com- 
panies, except  connecting  lines.  (2)  That  it  shall  be  deemed  con- 
trary to  public  policy,  as  well  as  unlawful  for  railroads  to  secure 
control  of  parallel  and  competing  lines.  (3;  That  some  reasona- 
ble regulation  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  issuance  of  railroad  se- 
curities, with  the  understanding,  however,  that  this  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  raising  of  capital  for  legitimate  development  and 
extension.  The  press  agree  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  recom- 
mendations calculated  to  provoke  a  fresh  upheaval  in  the  railroad 
world;  and  as  to  Mr.  Harriman,  "lie  stands  rebuked,  but  not 
menaced,"  says  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  "and  certainly  not 
extinguished."  This  is  explained  by  Martin  A.  Knapp,  chairman 
of  the  Commission,  in  a  recent  interview,  by  the  statement  that 
.Mr.  Harriman  secured  immunity  from  prosecution  in  the  present 
case  when  he  appeared  before  the  Commission  as  a  witness. 
"  The  immunity  statute  is  very  broad,  to  say  nothing  of  the  statute 
of  limitation,"  says  Mr.  Knapp.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Harriman  in- 
dignantly characterizes  this  bland  report  as  "a  political  document, 
and  part  of  a  personal  pursuit  of  me"  ;  and  he  adds:  "It  is  deemed 
good  politics  to  attack  me;  but  I  can  stand  it  much  better  than 
the  people  of  this  country  can  stand  that  sort  of  procedure  on  the 
part  of  government  tribunals  charged  with  the  duty  of  impartially 
administering  the  laws."  The  meaning  of  the.  report,  as  epito- 
mized by  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  is  that  "one  man  has 
undermined  a  fixt  national  policy — the  preservation  of  competition 
in  transportation -but  he  shall    not  be  permitted   to  destroy  it." 


The  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat  thinks  that  the  results  of  this 
report  will  appear  during  the  coming  session  of  Congress  ;  but  the 
New  York  Times  suggests  that  the  President  will  be  less  pleased 
with  the  document  than  was  Mr.  Harriman.     We  read  : 

"  Nevertheless,  the  report  of  the  Commission,  which  is  creditable 
to  its  sanity  and  discretion,  must  give  more  satisfaction  to  Mr. 
Harriman  than  to  the  distinguished  hunter  of  big  game  whose 
judgment  of  antagonists  is  as  poor  as  Pete's.  Speaking  seriously, 
since  the  subject  is  serious,  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  either 
that  captains  of  industry  should  be  lightly  accused  or  that  such 
prosecutions  should  fall  so  flat.  It  discredits  both  the  law  and 
its  administrators.  By  all  means  let  no  guilty  man  escape.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  harrying  of  the  greatest  interests  in  the  country 
should  cease  altogether  unless  better  results  are  realized 

"  Doubtless  the  mildness  of  the  Commission's  report  is  partially 
explained  by  Mr.  Harriman's  repentance  and  bringing  forth  of 
meet  fruits.  He  has  surrendered  the  control  of  the  Alton  to  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  and  he  has  made  other  arrangements 
between  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  San  Pedro.  This  is  better  than 
failing  in  an  attempt  to  send  him  to  the  penitentiary,  and  inciden- 
tally punishing  the  public  over  his  shoulders  for  his  acts." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  however,  welcomes  the  report  as  "a 
powerful  refutation  of  the  complaint  that  the  Government  is  en- 
gaged in  a  crusade  against  legitimate  values,  and  it  shows  that 
only  such  regulation  is  desired  or  proposed  as  will,  while  doing  in- 
justice to  none,  promote  the  general  welfare."  "  It  will  be  for  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  in  consultation  with  the 
President,"  it  adds,  "  to  determine  what  action  shall  be  taken  upon 
the  facts  adduced." 

A  Washington  dispatch  to  The  Journal  of  Commerce  states  that 
"the  feeling  of  the  Administration  is  known  to  be  that  the  report 
and  investigation  have  practically  won  the  case  for  more  legislation 
of  the  kind  the  President  thought  of  asking  for  last  winter,  and 
that  it  has  been  well  worth  while  from  that  standpoint  alone." 
And  the  Philadelphia  Press  remarks: 

"  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  to-day  is  rather  a  moving  example  of  laws 
that  are  needed  than  of  laws  that  are  violated.  Illinois  under  its 
Constitution  might  have  made  his  handling  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
a  crime,  but  it  did  not,  and  the  ingenious  men  who  added  to  their 
private  fortunes  in  trust  positions  are  amenable  to  no  law. 

"Congress  should  meet  this  lack.  It  ought  to  be  just  as  im- 
possible to  use  the  credit  of  the  Union  Pacific  in  a  gigantic  stock 
speculation  as  the  credit  of  a  national  bank." 

Some  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  criticize  the  report  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  "  a  plea  for  more  laws."  Thus  the  New  York 
Commercial  warns  us  that  "too  many  and  too  highly  specialized 
laws  might  easily  make  the  whole  structure  of  the  Federal  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  fall  by  its  own  weight." 

The  report  leads  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  to  a  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Harriman  as  "a  world  power."     Thus  we  read  : 

"As  they  write  themselves  across  the  face  of  the  globe  his  rail- 
road and  steamboat  conquests  cover  a  large  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  they  stretch  themselves  off  to  the  hemisphere  of  Asia. 
The  map  which  traces  the  course  of  his  steamboat  lines  makes  the 
Pacific  look  not  like  a  Japanese  or  an  American  sea,  hut  like  a 
Harriman  lake.  Says  the  report  of  the  Commission  :  'Mr.  Harri- 
man may  journey  by  steamship  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans, 
thence  by  rail  to  San  Francisco,  thence  across  the  Pacific  to 
China.  And,  returning  by  another  route  to  the  United  States,  he 
may  go  to  Ogden,  by  any  one  of  three  rail  lines,  and  thence  to 
Kansas  City  or  Omaha,  without  leaving  the  deck  or  platform  of 
any  carrier  which  he  controls,  and  without  duplicating  any  part  of 
his  journey.'  This  looks  like  expansive  language,  but  it  does  not 
soar  nearly  as  much  as  it  could,  while  still  sticking  to  facts,  for  by 
Harriman's  'community-of-interest'  pacts  he  can  ride  across  the 
continent  to  New  York  by  either  one  of  two  rail  routes  without 
getting  out  of  cars  which  obey  his  orders." 

Of  his  relation  to  our  foreign  commerce  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal says : 

"  In  the  matter  of  the  steamship  lines,  for  instance,  competition 
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THE    RECEIVERSHIP    IDEA. 


Mr.  Harriman  ("not  yet")  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


WRg^tuNITY  BATHS       'ft 


IS    THIS    WHERE    HE    STANDS: 


—  Macauleyin  the  New  York  World. 


THE   GIST   OF   THE    HARRIMAN    REPORT. 


on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  practically  eliminated 

"What  can  the  Harriman  power  do  in  our  relation  with  Euro- 
pean states?  It  can  offer  such  inducements  over  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  as  to  amount  practically  to  a  tariff  modification,  so  far  as 
direct  shippers  from  Europe  to  the  Middle  West  are  concerned. 
Mr.  Harriman  has  one  advantage  over  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  can 
make  his  foreign  alliances  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  It 
will  be  seen  that  a  practical  alliance  with  a  Japanese  steamship 
line  has  already  been  made  in  the  Pacific.  The  openings  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  present  a  wide  field  for  enterprise. 

"  In  dealing  with  a  problem  like  this  any  investigating  commis- 
sion is  in  the  position  of  not  being  able  to  see  the  wood  for  the. 
trees.  It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  take  a  mass  of  facts 
such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  collected,  and 
distil  from  it  the  potent  spirit  which  inspires  the  combination  inves- 
tigated. In  his  reply  to  the  commissioners  Mr.  Harriman  answered 
the  following  question,  'And  your  power  would  gradually  increase 
as  you  took  one  road  after  another,  so  that  you  might  spread  not 
only  over  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  spread  over  the  Atlantic  Coast?' 

"Mr.  Harriman— 'Yes.' 

"When  Mr.  Harriman  made  that  answer  may  he  not  have  vis- 
ioned  a  practically  unified  American  railroad  system,  whose  new 
ambition  should  be  how  to  secure  control  of  the  export  and  im- 
port trade  of  the  United  States,  at  least  so  far  as  her  two  great 
seaboards  are  concerned?  Anybody  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
peruse  one  of  the  most  fascinating  documents  which  Washington 
has  ever  published,  will  draw  for  himself  a  conclusion  not  remotely 
removed  from  this." 


DISAGREEMENTS  AT  THE  HAGUE— Proceedings  at  the 
Hague  Conference  have  so  far  been  marked  by  but  little  conclu- 
sive action,  perhaps  for  the  reason  offered  by  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, namely,  that  "any  measure  is  technically  defeated  which 
does  not  receive  a  unanimous  vote."  Thus,  while  the  American 
proposal  of  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  in  wartime  was 
indorsed  in  committee  by  a  vote  of  21  to  11,  it  was  virtually  de- 
feated because  the  vote  against  it  presaged  the  failure  of  its  uni- 
versal adoption.  "  But  it  is  possible  for  one  to  be  technically  de- 
feated and  at  the  same  time  morally  successful,"  adds  Tin- 
Tribune.  And  in  this  sentiment  our  American  press  derive  what 
solace  they  may  for  the  failure  of  this  and  other  important  pro- 
posals. So,  we  read  further  in  this  paper,  "  we  must  regard  with 
some  degree  of  gratification  the  strong  support  which  the  Ameri- 
can proposal  received    and  we  must  believe  that  the  discussion  of 


the  subject  at  The  Hague  will  prove  to  have  been  by  no  means  void 
of  good."  This  "  moral  victory"  is  measured  in  terms  of  popula- 
tion, it  being  stated  that  the  population  of  the  countries  favoring 
the  measure  aggregates  804,000,000  as  against  the  729,000,000  com- 
prized in  the  remaining  countries.     But,  continues  The  Tribune  • 

"At  least  fully  as  pertinent  as  the  question  of  population  is  that 
of  commercial  interests.  The  tonnage  of  British  shipping  is  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Power,  almost  equaling  that 
of  all  others,  that  the  side  on  which  Great  Britain  voted  was  sure 
to  have  the  preponderance  of  mercantile  tonnage.  But  with 
Great  Britain  omitted  the  weight  was  tremendously  on  the  Ameri- 
can side.  The  nations  voting  for  the  immunity  proposal  had  a 
tonnage  of  14,650,059,  and  those  against  it  of  22.115.937.  But  of 
the  latter  tonnage  17,611,096  belonged  to  Great  Britain,  leaving 
only  4,504,841,  against  the  14.650,059  in  favor  of  immunity.  Obvi- 
ously, then,  from  the  point  of  view  of  mercantile  tonnage,  the 
majority  against  the  proposal  was  purely  British.  Besides  Great 
Britian  only  two  first-class  mercantile  Powers  voted  against  it, 
while  four  first-class  Powers  favored  it.  We  are  not,  of  course, 
inclined  to  dispute  that  Great  Britain's  vast  commercial  interests 
entitled  her  to  more  than  ordinary  influence  in  deciding  the  ques- 
tion. The  propriety  of  her  voting  in  accordance  with  what  she 
regarded  as  her  vital  interests  is  not  to  be  questioned." 

The  New  York  Sun,  looking  at  the  vote  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, declares  that  the  "moral  victory"  can  have  "no  substantial 
results"  because  of  the  opposition  of  Great  Britain.  France.  Russia, 
Japan,  Spain,  Portugal.  Mexico,  and  three  other  Latin-American 
republics.  Taking  the  lack  of  agreement  on  the  subjects  so  far 
brought  up  as  an  indication  of  the  future  futility  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conference,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  concludes : 

"It  appears  certain  .  .  .  that  the  high  anticipations  of  con- 
vinced lovers  of  peace  will  not  be  realized  by  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence. Yet  it  may  be  hoped  that  some  humane  agreements  will  be 
reached.  Starting  afresh  from  them,  it  will  be  in  order  to  pi 
on  the  work  of  making  war  as  unthinkable  as  the  ordeal  or  the 
duello." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Governor  Hughi  int   a  Futilities  Commis- 

sion.—  New  York  U 

"I  am  working  along  and  destroying  things,"  says   Arl  er  two 

years  abroad.      Can  not  we  send  our  -,  to  Paris? 

— New  York  Evening  Mail. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT 


FRENCH  VIEWS  OF  THE  AMERICAN- 
JAPANESE  QUESTION 

"11  7AR  between  the  United  States  and  Nippon  is  inevitable, 
*  *  say  many  French  papers,  altho  it  may  be  "not  now,  but 
soon."  It  is,  however,  certain  to  come,  probably  with  more  cer- 
tainty than  a  war  for  the  revanche  between  France  and  Germany. 
War  is  in  the  sky,  the  clouds  take  the  shape  of  armed  squadrons. 
We  are  reminded  that  altho  the  Dove  of  Peace  is  brooding  under 
the  eaves  of  the  Binnenhof  at  The  Hague,  altho  the  trumpets  of 
Europe  are  sounding  a  call  to  truce,  even  altho  the  days  are  gone 
when  a  dispute  founded  on  punctilio  constituted  a  casus  belli,  uni- 
versal peace  can  not  yet  be  regarded  by  the  most  optimistic  sec- 
tion of  the  European  press  as  an  established  fact.  The  days  may 
indeed  be  past  when,  if  the  Minister  of  one  country  said  to  the 
Minister  of  another,  "Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  me,  sir?"  and 
the  Minister  of  the  other  country  replied,  "I  bite  my  thumb,  sir," 
war  was  immediately  declared.  But  with  regard  to  our  country 
and  Japan  the  French  press  seem  to  think  that  war,  if  not  immi- 
nent, is.  eventually  inevitable,  however  good  the  intentions  of 
President  Roosevelt  may  be.  Of  the  candor  and  sincerity  of  the 
United  States  all  French  journals  seem  to  be  convinced,  and  the 
Figaro,  certainly  the  most  important  literary  and  political  daily 
of  Paris,  declares  that  the  American  Government  has  given 
abundant  proof  of  its  good  faith  and  that,  without  doubt,  "so 
far   the    attitude    of    President    Roosevelt    has    been    perfectly 


candid  and  pacific,  and  if  Japan  finds  in  this  affair  any  grounds 
for  a  quarrel  she  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  responsibility  in 
the  matter." 

There  is  something  of  the  same  kind  to  be  found  in  other 
papers,  which  think  that  Japan's  warlike  utterances  may  be 
prompted  by  the  thought  that  American  fleets  and  forces  are  be- 
ing kept  so  far  away  from  a  possible  seat  of  war  in  the  Pacific. 
Hence  the  editor  of  the  Matin  (Paris)  remarks: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anything  serious  in  the  rumors  of 
war  which  echo  through  the  newspapers,  nor  that  there  is  anything 
dangerous  in  the  present  situation.  But  if  hostilities  were,  unhap- 
pily, to  break  out,  I  believe  that  victory  would  remain  to  the 
United  States,  for  their  purse  is  the  better  furnished  of  the  two. 
America  is  right  in  sending  her  fleet  to  the  Pacific.  No  nation 
can  consider  this  as  an  aggression.  I  am  surprized  that  a  fleet 
has  not  been  sent  to  the  coast  of  California  long  before  this. 
Probably  the  present  difficulties  would  never  have  arisen  if  the 
United  States  had  employed  itself  more  actively  in  digging  the 
Panama  Canal." 

A  conflict  between  America  and  Japan  is  sure  to  come,  thinks 
the  Eclair  (Paris),  a  nationalist  paper  of  considerable  influence 
among  a  certain  section  of  French  Conservatives.     Thus  we  read  : 

"In  the  growing  military  and  naval  strength  of  Japan  we  see  a 
distinct  menace  to  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  United  States. 
The  situation  is  as  follows:  Two  Powers  are  coveting  the  hegem- 
ony of  the  Pacific,  and,  unless  one  of  them  chooses  to  abandon 
its  ambitions,  a  conflict  is  inevitable.  I  do  not  go  so  faras  to  say 
that  war  will  break  out  to-morrow,  next  year,  or  within  ten  years, 


AFTER    GENERAL    Kl  n    in.     iiii       RUSSIAN    WAR     MINISTER, 

VISITED   JAPAN,    WE    HAD    THE    R  USSO-J  A  PAN  LSK    WAR. 


m 


AFTER     MR.    IAI   1,111k    AMERICAN    SECRETARY    "I      WAR,    MS  IT! 


JAPAN,  WK   SHALL    HAVE 


? 


-Tokyo  Puck. 


JAPANESE  CARTOON  COMMENT. 
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THE    AMERICAN    BOXERS. 

(i)   Stabbing  Japanese  bankers. 


(2)  Yankee  rascals  throwing  stones  at  Japanese  ladies. 


(3)   Were    Tokyo  Puck  a  Prime  Minister  he  would  send  a  war-ship  to 
blow  up  'Frisco. 


(4)    The  inhuman  American  educators. 
FIRE-EATING  CARTOONS  IN  THE  TOKYO  "PUCK." 


but  I  do  maintain  that  it  will  prove  the  sole  solution  of  the  present 
problem." 

This  writer  proceeds  to  argue  that  Japan  may  be  financially 
crippled  by  her  recent  conflict  with  Russia,  but  if  once  her  honor 
be  touched  she  will  face  bankruptcy  before  failing  to  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  United  States.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  History  teaches  us  that  want  of  money  never  deters  a  nation 
from  declaring  war  if  she  considers  such  a  course  necessary.  .Con- 
sequently, altho  Japan  sees  the  financial  embarrassment  which 
must  follow,  she  will  not  refuse  the  first  good  chance  she  has  of 
challenging  the  United  States.  This  we  think  will  depend  on  such 
a  combination  of  circumstances  as  induces  Japan  to  think  that  she 
can  obtain  the  hegemony  of  the  Pacific  by  striking  a  swift  and  de- 
cisive blow.  The  resources  of  America  are  so  vast  that  the  strug- 
gle can  not  be  long  for  Japan,  who  will  be  obliged  to  score  a  deci- 
sive victory  from  the  outset." 

This  writer  compares  the  navies  of  the  two  hypothetical  com- 
batants and  thinks  that  American  weakness  lies  in  the  mixt  na- 
tionalities of  her  crews.     To  quote  further  : 

"With  regard  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  navies  we 
consider  that  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  American  ship's 
crews  constitutes  a  source  of  weakness.  We  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, that  the  fighting spiritof  American  officers  is  high,  and.  from 
imbibing  the  teachings  of  Malum,  American  naval  commanders 
have  become  excellent  tacticians,  while  the  cleverness  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  will  prove  no  slight  element  of  strength  in  the  com- 
ing struggle."—  Translations  made  for T 'he  Literary  Digest. 


AMERICANS  IN  FRANCE— While  the  United  States  is  some- 
times thought  to  be  the  most  polyglot  country  in  the  world,  it  is 
doubtful  if  she  be  not  in  this  respect,  considering  her  vast  area, 
worthy  of  the  second  place  in  comparison  with  the  French  Repub- 
lic, where  some  dozen  languages  are  spoken  by  the  inhabitants.  A 
much  more  important  consideration  is  the  proportion  which  these 
different  nationalities  bear  to  one  another.  The  Latin  affinity  of 
Italy  and  France  naturally  insures  the  predominance  of  Italians 
among  the  foreigners  in  France:  and  Spain,  for  many  years  the 
bitterest  foe  of  the  French  Empire  and  Consulate,  is  relegated 
to  the  fourth  place.  Altho  a  witty  scoffer  has  remarked  that  all 
good  Americans  will  find  their  paradise  in  Paris  after  death,  the 
statistics  furnished  by  the  Matin  (Paris)  show  that  Americans,  /.<-. , 
natives  of  the  United  States,  are  less  in  number  than  any  other 
foreign  nationality  to  be  found  in  France.  France  is  a  right  hos- 
pitable country  and  is  fondly  loved  by  others  beside  Frenchmen. 
This  is  proved  by  the  following  statistics  taken  from  the  journal 
cited  : 

"At  the  last  census  (1901)  the  number  of  foreigners  in  France 
amounted  to  1,033,871,  or  269  to  every  10.000  of  the  native  popula- 
tion. These  1.033.S71  foreigners  are  thus  divided  among  the  na- 
tionalities: Italians.  330.465;  Belgians.  323,360;  Germans. 
89,772;  Spaniards.  88,425;  Swiss.  72.042;  English.  36.1 
Americans  (South  America  and  Canada).  10.017;  Americans  101 
the  United  States).  6,155." — Translation  made J or  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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CAPT.    A.    T.    HAHAN,  U.S.N., 
Who  proclaims  that  war  is  as  little  to  beaverted 
by  arbitration  as  a  volcano  or  an  earthquake. 


WAR  AN  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY 

IT  is  at  present  fashionable  to  talk  of  peace  and  peace  confer- 
ences with  not  only  sympathy,  but  enthusiasm.  Some  writers 
seem  to  think  that  a  peace  conference  can  change  the  essential 
constitution  of  human  nature,  as  exhibited  in  social  and  political 

life.  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan 
takes  a  very  different 
view.  The  explosions  of 
war,  he  tells  us.  are  as 
naturally  periodic  as  an 
earthquake  or  a  volcanic 
eruption.  Yet  what  court 
of  arbitration  could  have 
checked  the  last  outbreak 
of  Vesuvius  or  averted 
the  destruction  of  San 
Francisco?  Nations  do 
not  nourish,  grow,  and 
expand  by  the  power  of 
moral  principles,  but  by 
the  pressure  of  want,  by 
hunger,  and  the  need  of 
more  than  they  at  pres- 
ent possess,  he  says, 
writing  in  The  Nation- 
al Review  (London)  on 
the  deliberations  of  the 
Hague  Conference.  Arbi- 
tration introduces  moral 
considerations  of  abstract  justice,  with  which  the  waging  of  war 
has  never  had  anything  to  do.  The  principle  of  national  progress 
and  prosperity  is  epitomized  in  the  saying  of  Wordsworth's  Rob 
Roy,  "He  should  take  who  has  the  power,  and  he  should  keep 
who  can."     To  quote  Captain  Mahan  : 

"We  shall  not  see  aright  the  political  movement  of  the  world  at 
large,  the  course  of  history  past  and  present,  until  we  discern 
underlying  all,  consciously  or  blindly,  these  primitive  physical 
necessities,  directing  the  desires  of  the  peoples,  and  through  them 
the  course  of  their  governments.  Rightly  do  we  call  them  eco- 
nomical—household—for they  come  home  to  the  many  firesides 
whence  their  stern  exactions  have  exiled  politics  and  sentiment; 
and  herein,  in  the  weight  of  struggling  numbers,  lies  the  immen- 
sity of  their  strength.  Race  and  country  but  furnish  a  means  for 
organizing  and  fortifying  their  action,  bringing  to  it  the  sanction 
and  inspiration  of  the  loftier  motives  embodied  in  these  conse- 
crated words.  But  these  holy  names,  while  facilitating  and  inten- 
sifying local  action,  by  the  same  means  separate  nation  from 
nn.on,  setting  up  hearthstone  against  hearthstone.  Hence  im- 
plicit war  is  perennial;  antagonism  lurks  beneath  the  most 
smiling  surface  and  the  most  honest  interchanges  of  national 
sympathies." 

The  idea  of  arbitration  of  settling  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
hungry  man  may  take  a  loaf  of  which  he  has  full  physical  strength 
to  possess  himself  is  chimerical  and  quixotic.  So  with  the  national 
needs  and  impulses  that  bring  on  war.     This  writer  observes : 

"  War  now  is.  and  historically  long  has  been,  waged  on  a  basis 
of  asserted  right  or  need;  and  what  it  does  help  to  determine  is 
that  which  is  known  in  physics  as  the  resultant  of  forces,  of  which* 
itself  is  one  ;  the  others  being  the  economical  and  political  neces- 
sities or  desires  of  the  contending  parties.  The  other  forces  exist, 
aggressive,  persistent;  unless  controlled  by  the  particular  force 
we  call  war,  in  posse  or  in  esse,  they  reach  a  solution  which  is  just 
as  really  one  of  force,  and  may  be  as  unrighteous,  and  more  so, 
than  any  war.  For  instance,  except  for  war,  Southern  slavery 
probably  would  still  exist.  This  is  actually  the  state  of  the  world 
at  the  present  moment:  and  while  a  better  balance-wheel  than 
war  may  be  conceived,  it  is  at  present  doing  its  work  fairly  well. 
The   proper   temper  in  which  to  approach  arbitration  is  not  by 


picturing  an  imaginary  political  society  of  nations  and  races,  but 
the  actual  one  now  existing  in  this  tough  old  world." 

The  best  way  to  bring  in  an  era  of  peace  is  to  make  warfare 
more  efficient  and  armaments  more  formidable.  The  idea  of  dis- 
armament, or  even  the  diminution  of  armaments,  is  at  the  present 
quite  immature.  The  stability  of  peace  could  not  thus  be  brought 
about.  It  is  indeed  only  by  war  that  the  world  at  present  main- 
tains its  condition  of  social  and  political  stability.  To  quote 
further : 

"  Reduce  the  frequency  of  actual  war  by  such  measures  as  may 
be  practicable  ;  but  simultaneously  and  correlatively  make  it  more 
efficient,  and  therefore  less  wasteful  of  time  and  of  energy.  At 
present  this  is  being  done  generally,  and  is  probably  more  im- 
mediately practical  to  the  repression  of  war  than  any  methods  of 
arbitration  can  soon  be  made.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
all  organized  force  is  in  degree  war,  and  that  upon  organized  force 
the  world  so  far  has  progressed  and  still  progresses.  Upon 
organized  force  depends  the  extended  shield,  under  which  the 
movements  of  peace  advance  in  quietness  ;  and  of  organized  force 
war  is  simply  the  last  expression.  To  law  and  to  beneficence  or- 
ganized force  supplies  the  instrument,  which  the  body  gives  to 
the  spirit.  Europe  has  well-nigh  reached  a  condition  of  internal 
stability,  but  she  has  reached  it  by  war,  and  she  maintains  it  by 
preparation  for  war.  The  wants  of  mankind  have  been  the  steam 
of  progress  ;  they  have  not  merely  turned  the  wheels  of  the  engine, 
they  have  burst  the  bonds  of  opposition  and  enabled  the  fitter  to 
enter  upon  the  unimproved  heritage  of  the  unfit.  Where  such 
bonds  still  exist,  there  must  be  a  conflict  of  forces,  and  it  passes 
the  power  of  mere  intellect  with  legal  theories  of  justice  and  in- 
justice, of  prescriptive  rights,  to  keep  the  contest  within  bounds, 


THE    PEA<   i     "i      I  1 1  li    WORLD    Is   ASSURED. 
Uncle  Edward  smokes  the  pipe  of  peace. 

-  Wahre Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

unless  it  can  bring  to  its  support  physical  aid.  The  one  practical 
thing  to  hold  it  in  abeyance  is  that  the  several  forces,  including 
military  power,  should  show  what  is  in  them  by  the  adequacy  of 
their  development." 
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ill 


THE   HOUSE   OF   PEACE. 

Peace—"  Always  glad  to  lend  my  house  for  a  good  cause.  Still, 
they  might  perhaps  have  asked  me  to  join  them.  But  evidently  it's 
my  room  they  want,  and  not  my  company." 

—Punc/i  !  London). 


the  peace  angel  of  imperialism. 

I  must  now  see  that  my  palm  of  peace  is  put  more  clearly  in  the  light." 

—  Wahre Jacob    Stcttyartj. 


THE    IRONY    OF    PACIFISM. 


THE  COLOR  QUESTION   IN   BRITISH 
COLONIES 

THE  great  question  of  the  admixture  and  equality  of  different 
races  in  one  great  state  or  empire  has  been  always  one  of 
the  greatest,  sometimes  of  the  most  disastrous,  importance.  It  is 
agitating  at  this  moment  the  Southern  States  of  our  Union  with 
regard  to  one  race,  and  the  Western  State  of  California  with  re- 
gard to  another.  It  has  been  decided  in  one  case  by  the  law  of 
Chinese  exclusion.  Particularly  in  the  British  colony  of  South 
Africa  has  it  reached  an  acute  stage.  Kafirs  and  Chinese,  says 
Mr.  \V.  Wybergh,  Commissioner  of  Mines  and  Member  of  Leg- 
islative and  Executive  Councils,  Transvaal,  have  been  imported 
from  the  Kafir  zone  of  Africa  and  Eastern  China  to  work  the 
mines,  with  most  unhappy  social  and  economic  effects,  and  their 
deportation  is  being  loudly  called  for.  Mr.  Wybergh,  writing  in 
The  Contemporary  Review  (London),  remarks  that  when  different- 
colored  races  form  the  population  of  an  empire  they  should  be  as- 
signed separate  territories,  should  neither  mix  in  marriage  nor 
take  the  place  of  inferior  and  superior  races  dwelling  side  by  side. 
These  are  his  concluding  words : 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  superiority  or  equality  at  all,  but  merely 
one  of  fundamental  and  irreconcilable  difference,  which  can  not 
be  ignored.  To  the  writer,  who,  tho  not  a  born  colonist,  has  had 
a  long  practical  experience  of  the  effects  of  racial  confusion  in 
South  Africa,  it  appears  that  it  is  only  by  applying  the  principle 
of  segregation  that  justice  can  be  done  to  all.  and  at  the  same  time 
the  free  development  of  all  under  natural  and  congenial  surround- 
ings be  assured.  Without  justice  the  Empire  will  inevitably  col- 
lapse ;  without  the  freest  national  and  racial  development  it  will 
not  be  worth  preserving.  No  nation  worthy  of  the  name  was  ever 
yet  built  upon  the  exploitation  of  lower  races;  the  system  of  a 
white  aristocracy  ana  a  colored  working  class  of  non-citizens  has 
failed  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  and  will  always  fail  if  anything 
beyond  the  mere  production  of  wealth  is  required.  The  admission 
of  colored  races  to  citizenship  and  social  equality  in  a  democracy 
is  no  less  disastrous,  and  there  is  no  future  for  a  race  of  half- 
breeds.  The  alternative  is,  first,  segregation  to  be  achieved  at 
any  hazard  and  at  all  costs,  but  to  be  carried  out  under  the  most 
various  conditions  and  by  the  most  various  means.  Then  come 
correlation,  adjustment,  and  specialization,  and  then  the  birth  of 
the  true  World-State  as  a  self-conscious  organism.no  longer  great 


by  reason  of  its  mass  alone.  No  doubt  this  condition  can  not  be 
brought  about  without  great  effort  and  self-sacrifice,  and  no  doubt 
the  bare  idea  of  such  a  scheme  will  be  labeled  impracticable  and 
visionary  by  the  faint-hearted,  the  lover  of  precedent,  and  the  self- 
interested  ;  yet  the  empire  is  built  upon  effort  and  sacrifice,  not 
on  self-interest.  But  in  this  greater  matter,  as  in  the  details  of 
the  South-African  problem,  objections  and  fears  are  useless  and 
even  ridiculous;  we  must  find  a  way  or  perish." 


WHAT  WILL  THE  THIRD  DOUMA   BE? 

HAVING  somewhat  recovered  from  the  Government's  coup  in 
dissolving  the  second  Douma  and  changing  the  suffrage 
system  by  ukase,  in  violation  of  the  "Fundamental  Laws"  or  con- 
stitution, the  press  of  Russia  is  beginning  to  discuss  the  prospects 
of  reform  in  the  third  Douma  and  the  probable  composition  of 
that  body.  The  opinions  that  were  hastily  exprest  immediately 
after  the  blow  are  being  revised  and  modified.  There  is,  however, 
no  agreement  among  the  editors  and  party  leaders  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  electoral  changes.  The  advanced  parties  are,  as  a  rule, 
pessimistic,  thinking  that  the  future  Doumas  can  not  possibly  be 
representative  of  the  people  and  their  educated  friends;  the  reac- 
tionary papers  are  not  satisfied,  not  being  sure  that  the  Govern- 
ment went  far  enough  to  produce  the  "right  results."  from  their 
point  of  view. 

The  organ  of  the  "  Cadets,"  the  Riech  (St.  Petersburg),  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  the  essential  object  of  the  changes  i aside  from 
special  injustice  to  the  Poles,  the  Armenians,  and  other  races  was 
to  give  the  landholding  nobles  and  propertied  classes  control  of 
the  Douma,  to  render  the  peasants,  workmen,  and  insurgent  intel- 
lectuals impotent  and  helpless.  One  hundred  and  thirty-live  thou- 
sand landlords,  it  says,  are  to  have  greater  political  strength  and 
influence  than  00.000.000  peasants,  and  that.  too.  when  the  greatest 
of  all  the  questions  that  press  for  settlement  in  Russia,  the  under- 
lying cause  of  the  revolution  itself  in  the  agrarian  one.  The 
Riech  winds  up  its  melancholy  reflections  as  follow  s 

"Thus  the  fate  of  national  representation,  in  the  near  future  at 
least,  will  depend  wholly  on  the  class  of  big  proprietors.  If  we 
had  lost  all  faith  and  hope  in  this  class  of  our  population:  if  we 
thought  that  it  was  so  selfishly  and  short-sightedly  bent  on  the 
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protection  of  its  own  spe'cial  interests  that  it  could  not  rise  to  the 
higher  plane  of  national  interests  and  statesmanlike  views,  we 
should  feel  constrained  to  say  that  our  Parliament,  as  now  likely  to 
be  made  up,  can  give  Russia  nothing. 

"But  we  have  not  lost  faith  absolutely,  and  still  hope  that  in 
this  class  there  will  be  sufficient  vitality  and  intelligence  to 
repudiate  an  egotistic  policy  of  special  privilege.  These  liv- 
ing elements  will  shatter  the  reactionary   illusion  of  the  unity  and 


Hit    RUSSIAN    CONSTITUTION. 

1.  There  was  once  a  Cossack  who  repented  of  his  sins  of  absolutism, 
and  determined  in  atonement  to  carry  his  horse  upon  his  back. 

2.  But  that  was  too  much  for  him,  so  lie  determined  to  lead  him  by 
his  rein. 

3.  lie  finally  leapt  into  the  saddle  and  lashed  his  steed  into  a  full 
gallop.  —  Ulk  (Berlin). 

solidity  of  the  big  landholding  class.  Even  if  only  a  minority 
of  these  landlords  should  place  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
national  rights  and  popular  interests,  the  third  Douma  would  be  in 
a  position  to  continue  the  work  begun  by  her  two 
predecessors." 

The  more  moderate  Slavo  (St.  Petersburg)  is  dis- 
posed to  be  skeptical  and  apprehensive.      It  says: 

"  In  a  country  essentially  democratic,  such  as 
Russia  unquestionably  is.  the  introduction  of  prop- 
erty tests  and  the  conferring  of  a  decisive  political 
influence  on  the  landlord  class  involves  the  danger  of 
class  conflicts,  which  is  already  quite  acute  with  us." 

The  Russ,  which  has  been  allowed  to  resume  pub- 
lication after  a  suspension  which  was  supposed  to 
be  final,  is  more  optimistic.  It  does  not  believe 
that  the  new  election  law  will  help  the  bureaucracy 
and  the  old  order.  It  thinks  that  the  time  for 
words,  for  agitation,  is  past,  and  that  the  country 
has  made  up  its  mind  on  the  question  of  reform. 
The  next  election  will  afford  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  between  the  Government  and  the 
opposition,  and  they  will  speak  in  spite  of  the  new 
restrictions. 

In  the  Novoye  Vremya,  A.  Stolypine,  the  brother 
of   the  Russian    Premier,   apologizes  for   the   new 


THE  BLUEBEARD  OF  THE  NORTH. 

"  Two  of  them  are  done  for.     Now  for  a  third.     Is  she  to  share  their  fate  ? " 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 

suffrage  law.  In  Europe,  he  says,  universal  suffrage  reflects 
popular  sentiment,  but  Russia  is  still  too  Asiatic  to  adopt  Euro- 
pean forms,  and  the  propertied  and  substantial  elements  must 
be  depended  on  to  work  out  her  salvation.  He  hopes  for  good 
results  from  the  new  system.  Mr.  Menshikoff,  a  prominent  pub- 
licist, declares  that  the  changes  are  not  radical  enough,  and  that 
more  will  have  to  be  done  to  insure  a  serviceable,  a  practical- 
minded,  a  national  Douma.  The  Parliament  should  be  com- 
posed of  competent  and  intelligent  men,  of  patriotic  Russians,  and 
the  foreign,  semiforeign,  and  Jewish  influence  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SPARKS  FROM   THE  ANVIL 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne  being  a  fine  lusty 
boy.     It  took  more  than  forty  bishops  and  archbishops  to  christen  him. — Punch. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  ago  England  destroyed  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada; to-day  she  is  providing  Spain  the  money  to  build  a  new  one.  It  is 
hard  to  say  which  incident  is  more  humiliating  to  Spain. — Humoristische 
Blaettcr. 


THE    II.V.i   I     CONFERENCE    AND    THE    DISSOLUTION    OV   THE    DOUMA. 

Czar  (to  Stolypine)  "  It  is  time  we  send  an  answer  to  the  greeting  of  the  Peace  Conference  of 
The  Hague.  Tell  them,  Stolypine,  that  I  as  their  patron  drink  to  the  toast,  'Freedom  forever! 
Peace  forever ! '  " 

Stolypine—"  I  fancy,  sire,  I  hear  their  applause  at  the  message."  —Amstcrdammcr. 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


HABIT  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

THE  dependence  of  physical  training  on  the  laws  of  habit, 
which  hold  good  throughout  the  whole  organic  world,  is 
brought  out  by  a  contributor  to  Cosmos  (Paris,  June  i).  He  tells 
us  at  the  outset  that  even  microscopic  organisms  may  be  "  trained  " 
by  habit  to  flourish  under  conditions  apparently  alien  to  them 
We  read  : 

"  The  conditions  of  life  of  an  organism  are  never  rigorously  fixt ; 
they  may  oscillate  between  somewhat  wide  limits,  especially  if,  in 
applying  the  modifications  imposed  on  them,  we  proceed  slowly 
and  progressively. 

"  Microbes,  because  of  the  rapidity  of  their  development  and 
the  relatively  simple  conditions  of  their  reproduction,  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  the  study  of  such  modifications.  Pasteur  and 
his  pupils,  by  cultivating  the  germs  of  disease  under  special  con- 
ditions, .  .  .  created  actual  races  in  which  certain  characteristics 
were  fixt— for  instance,  virulence  was  increased  or  weakened,  or 

the  ability  to  produce  color  was  acquired  or  supprest 

"  There  are  limits,  nevertheless,  to  these  transformations  ;  thus, 
Chauveau,  in  his  experiments,  attempted  to  destroy  the  virulence 
of  the  bacterium  of  malignant  pustule;  but  the  least  virulent  mi- 
crobe still  preserved  a  vaccinal  power,  and  if  the  conditions  were 
so  modified  as  to  lessen  this  it  died. 

"The  ability  to  exist  in  a  modified  medium  is  obtained  only 
through  slow  transitions.  Certain  animal  species  are  represented 
by  some  individuals  living  in  the  sea  water,  by  others  in  brackish 
water,  and  by  still  others  in  fresh  water;  thus,  as  is  remarked  by 
Le  Dantec,  there  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  saltiness,  much  latitude 
in  the  particular  conditions  of  life  of  this  species.  Still,  we  must 
not  be  too  hasty.  If  we  take  a  creature  that  lives  in  the  sea  and 
plunge  it  suddenly  into  fresh  water,  it  will  probably  die,  altho  it 
may  be  accustomed  progressively  to  live  in  water  less  and  less  salt. 

"This  subject  recalls  the  curious  experiments  of  Hafkine  on 
progressively  accustoming  certain  infusoria  to  varying  saltness. 
This  scientist  kept  in  two  vessels  two  groups  of  these  animalcules 
having  the  same  origin  and  as  much  alike  as  possible ;  in  one  he 
increased  the  saltness  of  the  water  gradually,  while  he  lessened  it 
in  the  other ;  the  infusoria  continued  to  live  and  multiply.  When 
the  difference  in  saltness  had  become  considerable  he  emptied  one 
suddenly  into  the  other,  whereupon  all  the  creatures  died,  because 
they  had  been  changed  too  quickly,  some  to  water  that  was  too 
salt  for  them,  and  the  others  into  water  too  fresh." 

Similar  facts,  the  writer  goes  on  tb  say,  are  observed  in  connec- 
tion with  higher  organisms,  and  the  physician  often  profits  by 
these.  On  certain  of  them  depends  the  practise  of  "  trainers. " 
"Training"  is  due  to  a  combination  of  processes  whose  object  is 
to  put  an  organism  into  condition  to  do  the  maximum  of  work 
with  the  minimum  of  fatigue.  This  combination  constitutes  a  real 
science.  The  state  of  health  in  which  training  places  the  body  is 
called  "  form."     We  read  : 

"Form  is  the  aim  of  training;  it  varies  with  each  subject  and 
depends  on  several  things — heredity,  race,  environment.  1 1  is  also 
sometimes  special  for  determinate  exercises.  There  is  for  every 
individual  a  special  state  or  form  which  it  is  possible  to  achieve, 
but  beyond  which  he  must  not  go,  under  penalty  of  injury  to  his 
health. 

"  One  of  the  first  effects  of  physical  training  by  bodily  exercise 
is  the  disappearance  of  the  sensation  of  fatigue,  and  especially 
that  of  loss  of  breath.  Habit  lessens  in  great  degree  the  reaction 
of  the  heart  in  the  course  of  violent  exercise. 

"The  heart  of  a  well-trained  man  keeps  quiet  during  the  same 
exercises  that  disturb  the  whole  apparatus  of  circulation  in  a 
person  who  tries  them  for  the  first  time.  Professor  Potain  has 
noted  this  in  an  attempt  of  his  own  to  take  the  place  of  a  boatman 
who  was  rowing  him.  Observing  his  pulse  with  a  sphygmomanom- 
eter after  several  strokes  of  the  oar,  he  found  that  there  was  a 
considerable  increase  of  the  arterial  tension,  while  this  tension 
had  not  varied  in  the  case  of  the  boatman. 

"Training  is  applicable  to  all  subjects,  and  delicate  persons 
have  special  need  of  it  in  order  that  their  bodies  may  produce  the 


maximum  of  work  that  they  are  fitted  to  do,  with  tht  least  possi- 
ble fatigue  "—Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest 


ARE  OUR  RAILWAY  SIGNALS 
IMPRACTICABLE? 

HP  HAT  the  common  form  of  block-signal,  fixt  by  the  side  of 
■*■  the  track,  is  useless  and  should  be  replaced  by  some  form 
of  signal  operating  in  the  cab  itself,  where  the  engineer  will  be 
sure  to  see  it,  is  asserted  by  W.  H.  Hammond,  a  Detroit  civil 
engineer,  in  a  symposium  on  signals  in  The  Railway  and  Engi- 
neering Review  (Chicago,  June  291.  While  acknowledging  that 
fixt  block-signals  were  once  necessary  evils,  Mr.  Hammond  be- 
lieves that  there  is  no  longer  any  valid  excuse  for  their  continu- 
ance, the  cab  signal  being  quite  practicable.  In  reply  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  signal  should  be  outside  where  the  conductor  and 
trainmen,  as  well  as  the  engineer,  may  see  it,  he  says : 

"The  fact  is,  as  a  prominent  signal  engineer  said  to  me  not  a 
very  great  while  ago,  that  conductors  and  brakemen  do  not  ob- 
serve fixt  block-signals  more  often  than  about  one  time  in  a  thou- 
sand. They  not  only  are  not,  but  can  not  be,  guided  by  fixt  block- 
signals.  Such  signals  can  not  be  seen  by  any  one  inside  a  coach 
when,  on  a  cool  summer  day,  the  windows  are  coated  with  a  thick 
film  of  moisture,  to  say  nothing  of  frost-coated  windows  in  winter. 
On  several  block-signaled  roads  I  have  actually  measured  by  a 
watch  the  time  elapse  between  successive  signal  flashes,  and 
found  that  three-and-a-half,  two-,  and  even  one-minute  intervals 
are  exceedingly  common.  Even  assuming  ideal  weather  con- 
ditions, a  fixt  block-signal  can  not  be  seen  from  the  inside  of  a 
coach,  except  by  one  sitting  at  a  window.  Isn't  it  mere  nonsense 
to  say  that  a  conductor  must  collect  tickets  and  all  the  while  be  at 
a  window-seat  and  looking  up  to  see  block-signals  once  every 
three  minutes  of  his  running  time?" 

Visual  signals  given  on  the  locomotive  may  easily  be  connected, 
the  writer  says,  with  a  danger-whistle  that  will  be  clearly  audible 
to  a  conductor  or  brakeman  in  a  coach  several  car  lengths  from 
the  locomotive.     He  goes  on  : 

"The  time  when  a  block-signal  is  needed  worst  is  when  it  is 
most  difficult  to  see  an  obstruction  ahead,  that  is  found  in  the 
worst  fogs  and  storms;  and  this  is  the  very  time  when  it  is  most 
difficult  to  read  fixt  signals.  In  other  words,  fixt  signals  are 
necessarily  hardest  to  get  just  at  the  times  when  protection  of  life 
and  property  is  most  dependent  upon  their  being  gotten.  ...  Is 
it  not  clear  that  we  are  paying  a  pretty  big  price  for  the  privilege 
of  putting  the  signal  where  its  user  never  is?  " 

It  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  Mr.  Hammond  thinks,  if  some- 
thing would  destroy  what  he  terms  "  the  mass  of  superstition  " 
that  has  collected  around  the  expression  "  block-signal."     He  says  : 

'•  Shortly  altera  recent  epidemic  of  fixt-signal  wrecks,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  made  a  report  to  Congress,  stating 
substantially  that  automatic  block-signals  as  at  present  installed 
in  this  country  were  ali  right  as  far  as  they  go,  but  that  they 
needed  to  be  perfected  and  more  generally  installed.  The  Com- 
mission said  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  in  by  far  the  majority 
of  these  cases  the  fixt  signals  did  just  exactly  what  they  ought  to 
have  done.  To  make  the  Commission's  error  the  more  evident, 
some  of  these  wrecks,  for  instance,  one  on  the  Big  Four,  occurred 
where  block-signals  were  in  use  and  worked  perfectly.  The  fixt 
block-signal,  even  if  it  were  never  to  fail  to  work  perfectly,  gives 
its  indications  where  they  are  bound  to  be  very  often  invisible  from 
the  place  where  their  user  is  compelled  to  be;  and  is  therefore 
inherently  and  fundamentally  wrong.  And  the  cause  of  safe! 
seriously  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission not  only  fails  to  condemn  this  signal,  but  actually  and 
officially  urges  its  extension 

"  When  twenty  successive  clear  fixt  signals  are  encountered  the 
engineman  must  make  twenty  signal  readings  'on  the  fly.'     In  thick 
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or  cold  and  windy  weather  each  reading  occasions  an  optical  strain 
which  tends  to  make  him  less  efficient  for  reading  the  next  group 
of  signals,  and  the  accumulated  effects  of  these  strains  are  very 
hard  on  even  the  best  eyes  and  nervous  systems.  When  the  same 
run  is  made  with  cab-signals  a  single  white  indicator  remains  con- 
tinuously before  the  runner  and  at  a  constant  and  very  short  dis- 
tance from  where  he  sits,  and  no  matter  how  often  he  looks  at 
his  signal  his  sight  does  not  thereby  become  impaired  to  the  slight 
est  degree.  .  .  .  The  troubles  of  a  background  of  varying  land- 
scape, confusion  of  signals  with  each  other  and  with  lights  that 
are  not  signals,  and  broken  lenses  and  extinguished  signal-lights 
are  all  actually  and  perfectly  eliminated  when  the  block-signal  is 
put  where  it  rightly  belongs,  on  the  cab  with  its  user.  Fixt  signals 
are  necessarily  'in  the  weather';  cab  signals  are  perfectly  'fog- 
proof.' 

"  Facts  irrefutably  established  by  the  accumulated  experience 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  prove  beyond  a  possible  doubt  that  the 
modern  fixt  block-signal  is  a  very  reliable  and  highly  perfected 
means  of  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  in  the  wrong 
place." 


"  This  explanation  brought  a  conciliatory  reply  from  Prince 
Henry,  who  suggested  that  the  matter  be  discust  with  a  Herr 
Marineoberkriegsgerichtrat  (Councilor  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty) 
whom  he  proposed  to  send  to  Dresden  if  Dr.  Meinert  would  re- 
ceive him.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  interview  was  followed 
by  results  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  the  Herr  Marinecberkriegs- 
gerichtrat  leaving  Dresden  without  an  apology,  but  with  his  pock- 
ets stuffed  full  of  temperance  pamphlets  !  " 


IS  IT  GOOD  TO  BE  "  DRINK-PROOF  "  ? 

MOST  of  us  know  men  who  are  so  "  pickled  "  in  alcohol  as  to 
be  unaffected  by  quantities  of  it  that  would  intoxicate  an 
ordinary  citizen  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  officers 
of  the  German  Army  and  Navy  to  exalt  the  possession  of  such 
dubious  "immunity"  into  a  virtue.  In  the  temperance  journal 
Die  Alkoholfrage,  Dr.  Eric  Meinert  undertakes  to  demonstrate 
the  harmfulness  of  this  view,  which  he  says  exists  widely  among 
the  German  military  forces,  and  among  corps  of  students  in  the 
universities.  Says  Dr.  Meinert,  as  quoted  in  The  British  Medi- 
cal J  oicrnal  (London, June  22) : 

"This  prejudice  is  that  it  is  distinctly  advantageous,  if  not  es- 
sential, for  a  man  of  the  world  to  make  himself  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble immune  to  the  intoxicating  effects  of  alcohol  (Trinkfest)  by 
learning  to  drink  comparatively  large  quantities;  this  immunity  is 
believed  to  be  a  safeguard  against  the  social  and  professional 
danger  young  men  run  of  being  overcome  by  drink  consumed 
through  want  of  caution,  or  where  etiquette  or  custom  renders  it 
more  or  less  necessary.  .  .  .  'An  officer  must  be  able  to  drink  a 
bottle  of  wine,'  says  a  lieutenant-general.  Good-fellowship  is  not 
supposed  to  be  possible  among  students  without  drinking,  and  a 
gallon  of  beer  at  a  sitting  is  an  average  quantity 

"  Such  a  habit  of  mind  can  not  be  corrected  by  calling  it  ridicu- 
lous or  foolish  or  wicked.  .  .  .  But  Dr.  Meinert  proves  that  those 
who  make  themselves  temporarily  immune  to  alcohol  acquire  with 
that  purely  relative  advantage  a  terrible  permanent  liability  to  dis- 
ease, the  effect  of  which  is  to  injure  their  health  and  greatly  to 
reduce  the  average  duration  of  their  lives.  He  is  enabled  to  show 
from  official  figures  that  the  average  age  at  death  of  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  is  only  forty-eight— an  extraordinarily  low 
figure  for  a  class  of  selected  lives;  moreover,  there  is  an  excep- 
tionally high  mortality  from  cancer,  diabetes,  and  suicide,  which 
Dr.  Meinert.  with  some  show  of  reason,  regards  as  depending 
upon  the  alcoholic  habit.  The  rate  of  suicides  is  enormous— 9.25 
percent,  of  all  deaths  !  No  wonder  the  Kaiser  interests  himself 
to  check  gambling,  dueling,  and  drinking  in  the  services,  when  he 
has  such  striking  evidence  of  the  existence  of  serious  moral  evils." 

The  pamphlet  ends  with  the  recital  of  an  interesting  incident. 
In  an  address  to  a  Ladies'  Association  for  Social  Work,  Dr. 
Meinert  spoke  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  as  being  gen- 
erally " Alkoholisten"  that  is,  users  of  alcohol.  This  remark 
reached  the  ears  of  a  naval  lieutenant-commander,  in  the  offensive 
form  that  "  all  naval  officers  were  drinkers  and  soakers."  with  the 
consequence  that  Dr.  Meinert  received  a  summons  to  withdraw 
the  expression  in  the  presence  of  the  Police  Commissoner  of 
Dresden  and  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  naval  Commander- 
in-Chief  !  To  this  Dr.  Meinert  demurred,  explaining  in  what 
sense  he  had  used  the  expression  u Alkoholislen."  Says  the 
writer : 


"DECREPIT"   ELECTRIC  TRACTION 

AT  the  moment  when  most  people  are  lauding  electricity  as 
the  "  power  of  the  future  "  and  asserting  that  it  is  "  still  in 
its  infancy,"  a  writer  comes  forward  with  the  bold  assertion  that 
it  is  "as  decrepit  as  the  bicycle,"  and  that  it  is  doomed  to  give 
way  to  some  form  of  gasoline-engine.  This  prophet  of  evil,  Mr. 
James  E.  English,  who  writes  in  Motor  Print  (Philadelphia,  July), 
admits  that  there  is  nothing  at  present  to  oust  electricity  from 
lighting,  while  telephony  and  telegraphy  will  probably  hold  their 
own  and  even  develop.  Beyond  this  he  sees  little  or  no  use  for 
it  either  from  a  commercial  or  artistic  standpoint.  It  will  not  do, 
he  says,  for  heating,  nor  on  any  great  scale  for  power,  and  will  be 
kept  in  vogue  for  a  time  only  by  the  vested  interests  of  the  pres- 
ent street-railway  owners  and  of  the  steam-railway  companies  that 
are  or  are  about  to  be  electrified.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Practically  some  form  of  the  internal-combustion  engine,  at 
present  generally  (from  the  usual  source  of  power)  called  the  gaso- 
line-engine, which  I  may  mention  has  already  proved  itself  effi- 
cient in  the  form  of  oil-  and  gas-engines,  will  be  chiefly  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  debacle  of  electricity.  Other  factors  will 
enter  into  the  struggle,  but  the  light  and  efficient  prime  mover, 
actuated  directly  by  some  safe  and  powerful  fuel,  will,  by  reason  of 
its  many  advantages,  drive  the  electric  motor  from  the  field.  The 
cost  of  the  latter  is  not  measured  by  the  manufacturer's  price-list 
and  the  cost  of  current  per  unit.  The  question  of  wiring  has  to 
be  considered,  and  with  large  horse-power,  and  in  the  case  of 
motors  that  reejuire  fixing  at  some  distance  from  the  supply  mains 
or  the  source  of  power,  this  is  a  considerable  item. 

"  On  the  other  hand ,  the  internal-combustion  engine  can  be  placed 
and  run  as  efficiently  and  cheaply  in  one  position  as  another.  The 
questions  of  noise  and  smell  are  merely  matters  of  engineering  and 
chemistry.  Already  a  high-class  gasoline-driven  engine  can  be 
made  to  all  intents  and  purposes  noiseless.  But  the  chief  point  is 
this:  Unless  copper  and  rubber  are  subjected  to  an  enormous 
reduction  of  price,  or  some  efficient  substitute  for  both,  of  a  dirt- 
cheap  nature,  is  found— neither  of  which  appears  likely  — the  elec- 
tric motor  will  always  be  handicapped.  It  may  be  said  the  motor 
will  be  improved.  No  doubt,  but  it  is  already  vastly  superior  to 
the  earlier  types,  and  would  appear  to  have  almost  reached  finality. 
And  the  internal-combustion  engine  is,  to  use  a  conventional  term, 
'in  its  infancy.'" 

Electric  cars,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  require  huge  capital  ex- 
penditure in  relaying  tracks,  laying  mains  and  feeders,  fixing  poles 
and  overhead  equipment,  and  building  cars.  They  obstruct  streets 
with  a  network  of  guard-rails,  trolley-wires,  spans,  and  the  like. 
A  broken  wire,  a  fault  on  the  station  switchboard,  and  the  whole 
traffic  is  delayed  until  the  damage  is  repaired.     To  quote  further: 

"Of  all  the  monstrosities  to  which  the  nineteenth  century  gave 
birth,  I  feel  tempted  to  place  first  the  megatherium-like  electric 
trolley-car.  They  are  welcomed  eagerly  because  we  need  some 
means  of  personal  transport  more  speedy  than  walking,  more  con- 
venient than  the  bicycle.  They  afford  a  means  of  getting  about 
which  is  cheap  and  sheltered  in  inclement  weather.  But  even  as 
it  is,  the  newer  undergrounds  are  vastly  superior  as  regards  speed 
and  comfortable  traveling  to  any  trolley-car  service.  As  a  tem- 
porary and  extremely  costly  expedient,  the  trolley-car  is  welcome. 
But  it  has  not  come  to  stay,  and  the  question  is,  how  long  will  it 
stay  ? 

"It  will  last  as  long  as  the  capital  sunk  in  street-railways  can 
successfully  fight  capital  invested  in  carriages  fitted  with  internal- 
combustion  engines,  assisted  by  public  opinion  and  the  natural 
trend  of  civilization.     Clever  engineers  and  shrewd  financiers  are 
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at  work  on  the  motor-car,  which  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  has  developed  its  sphere  of  activity  from  its  beginning,  as  a 
toy  for  the  wealthy,  to  the  indispensable  assistant  of  all  who  live 
off  the  beaten  track  of  railways.  Every  day  sees  it  improved, 
rendered  cheaper  and  more  reliable,  adapted  more  and  more  to  the 
speedy  carriage  of  great  weights.  And  at  this  very  commence- 
ment of  its  career,  before  electricity  has  been  able  to  get  firm  hold 
of  them,  we  find  the  most  powerful  corporations  in  existence— the 
railway  companies— taking  it  up,  assisting  its  growth,  discerning 
its  marvelous  possibilities." 


in  baskets;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  compacting  effected  by  the 
small  hoofs  of  the  goats  is  more  thorough  than  that  which  would 
result  from  a  grooved  roller.  It  is  said  that  the  idea  of  the  rolling 
tamper  was  suggested  by  seeing  the  effect  upon  the  soil  of  the 
passing  of  a  herd  of  sheep,  and  it  would  appear  as  tho  the  effect 


A   ROAD-ROLLER  THAT  IMITATES  THE 
TRAMPLING  OF  SHEEP 

ANEW  and  curious  kind  of  roller,  or  "  rolling  tamper,"  has 
been  devised  for  use  with  a  type  of  road  invented  and  used 
in  California.  This  road  has  been  called,  from  the  place  where  it 
originated,  the  "  Santa  Monica  system"  and  is  little  more  than  an 
oiled  road  in  which  the  oil  is  caused  to  penetrate  deeply  instead  of 
being  merely  spread  over  the  top.  The  top  soil  is  loosened  to 
a  depth  of  several  inches,  so  that  the  oil,  when  applied,  may 
penetrate  for  quite  a  distance  below  the  surface.  The  earth  thus 
soiled  is  then  rolled  and  thoroughly  compacted  and  practically 
forms  an  inferior  kind  of  asphalt  paving.  A  company  formed  in 
Los  Angeles,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  constructing  roads  by 
this  method,  uses  the  form  of  roller  alluded  to  above,  which 
is  illustrated  herewith.  Says  The  Municipal  Journal  and  Engi- 
neer (New  York,  June  26) : 

"  It  is  seen  to  be  a  large  roller,  from  the  circumference  of  which 
project  a  considerable  number  of  tamping-points,  and  the  effect  of 
this  is  to  compact  the  soil  from  the  bottom  upward,  these  points 
sinking  in  to  the  depth  of  the  loosened  earth  and  rising  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  surface  as  the  bottom  layers  become  contracted, 
until  finally  the  tamping-point  sinks  but  a  little  distance  into  the 
surface  of  the  roadway.  In  using  this  method  of  road  construc- 
tion the  earth  is  plowed  to  a  depth  of  about  6  inches  and  is  proper- 
ly surfaced  with  a  road  machine,  the  clods  or  lumps  having  first 
been  broken  up  with  a  harrow  or  similar  machine.  Asphaltic  oil 
is  then  sprinkled  over  the  roadway,  the  endeavor  being  to  give 
about  one  gallon  of  oil  to  each  square  yard,  and  the  oil  and  earth 
are  then  thoroughly  mixt  by  a  cultivator,  after  which  the  roller- 
tamping  begins.  This  process  of  oiling  and  tamping  is  repeated 
three  times,  until  each  square  yard  has  received  about  three  gal- 
lons of  oil,  when  the  surface  is  smoothed  down  by  the  use  of  an 
ordinary  roller. 

"In  the   construction  of   reservoir   embankments  in    India  the 
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ROLLING    TAMPER    OF    THE    PETR0LITHIC    PAVEMENT. 

British  engineers  substituted  for  the  roller,  which  is  commonly 
employed  in  England  as  well  as  in  this  country,  flocks  of  goats, 
which  were  driven  continuously  back  and  forth  across  the  earth 
as  it  was  placed  in  thin  layers  by  workmen,  who  brought  it  there 
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ROAD    PLOWED    AND    READY   FOR    OILING. 

of  the  two  might  be  very  similar.  It  is  well  known  that  an  ordi- 
nary flat  roller  will  not  give  nearly  so  solid  an  embankment  as  will 
a  grooved  roller,  and  it  suggests  itself  to  us  that  the  rolling  tamper 
might  produce  even  more  thorough  compacting  of  reservoir  em- 
bankments than  does  the  latter,  and  we  hope  that  a  trial  will  be 
made  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  this  view.  We  would  sug- 
gest, however  that  an  idea  be  adopted  from  the  grooved  roller  and 
that  the  roller  of  the  rolling  tamper  be  divided  into  several  sections 
each  having  several  inches'  play  upon  the  central  axle,  so  that  the 
entire  roller  will  not  be  lifted  by  a  single  stone  or  hard  lump  of 
earth." 


THE  HABIT  OF  TAKING  "BITTERS" 

r  I  ""HAT  the  habit  of  taking  certain  bitter  beverages  for  their 
*■  tonic  effects  is  growing,  especially  among  athletes,  and  that 
it  is  a  menace  to  health,  is  asserted  by  a  writer  in  The  Lancet 
(London,  June  29).  This  "  curious  species  of  drug  habit,"  as  the 
author  calls  it,  is,  he  says,  particularly  common  among  those 
"  made  thirsty  by  drastic  exercise."     He  goes  on  : 

"  The  monotony  of  drinks  or  the  craze  for  something  fresh  no 
doubt  accounts  partly  for  this  departure,  but  we  feel  sure  also  that 
a  gradually  increasing  knowledge  of  drugs  and  their  uses  is  a  con- 
tributory factor.  The  layman  learns  that  in  certain  circumstances 
bitters,  for  example,  do  good;  they  stimulate  the  nerves  of  taste 
and  induce  reflex  effects  which  serve  to  aid  the  digestive  process. 
Appetite  is,  in  short,  aroused,  and  a  zest  for  a  meal  is  regarded  as 
a  sign  of  satisfactory  health.  The  drinking  of  bitters,  associated, 
unfortunately,  as  it  always  is,  with  alcohol  in  some  form,  thus 
easily  becomes  a  habit.  The  choice  of  a  '  bitter'  for  the  purpose 
is  widening,  so  that  now  men  may  be  found  calling  for  soda-water 
and  quinine,  and  the  demand  is  not  likely  to  be  refused  by  the 
managers  of  a  department  which  is  profitable.  Vermuth  is  the 
favorite  with  a  good  many,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  consumed 
at  golf-clubs,  the  drinker  of  it  being  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact 
as  described  in  our  text-books  that  oil  of  wormwood  'is  a  convul- 
sive poison.'  We  may  not  unreasonably  expect  gentian,  calumba. 
chiretta,  and  so  on  shortly  to  be  added  to  these  materia  medica 
of  the  athletes' drinking-bar.  If  this  after  all  does  not  constitute 
a  drug  habit  we  are  very  much  mistaken.  In  disease  bitters  are 
a  powerful  aid,  for  they  are  tonics,  increasing  appetite  and  en- 
couraging the  assimilation  of  food  :  in  health  they  may  easily 
prove  mischievous  and  be  productive  of  evil  rather  than  of  good ; 
they  will  irritate  the  stomach  and  induce  indigestion.  The  con- 
stant stimulation  of  healthy  glands  which  act  normally  without,  so 
to  speak,  any  call  for  'whipping'  must  sooner  or  later  lead  to 
fatigue  of  the  digestive  organs  which  might  easily  bring  with  it  a 
train  of  unpleasant  symptoms  indicating  a  lowering  of  the  health 
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standard.  It  is  with  bitters  as  with  alcohol;  both  are  drugs,  and 
the  chronic  and  excessive  indulgence  in  drugs  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
help  to  maintain  the  normal  vigor  of  the  healthy  body.  When  a 
man  finds  he  can  not  distinguish  between  use  and  abuse  this  safe 
course  is  to  be  abstemious." 


BUDAPEST'S'  "TELEPHONE  NEWSPAPER" 

ONE  of  Bellamy's  boldest  conceptions  in  his  "  Looking  Back- 
ward "  was  that  of  a  system  for  transmitting  news,  lectures, 
vocal  music,  etc..  over  the  telephone  throughout  a  great  city. 
Altho  the  "telephone  newspaper"  of  Budapest  is  periodically 
noticed  in  the  press,  the  realization  that  Bellamy's  idea  is  in  daily 
practise  in  the  Hungarian  capital,  with  its  800,000  souls,  comes  as 
a  distinct  surprize  to  most  readers.  Few  persons  have  an  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  its  operation  is  carried.  The  "  Telefon-Hir- 
mondo  "  or  "  Caller-of-the-News,"  we  are  told  by  W.  G.  FitzGerald. 
in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  June  22),  now  has  a  staff 
of  over  two  hundred  people  in  the  busy  winter  months,  and  its 
1,100  miles  of  wire  give  it  access  to  more  than  15,000  of  the  best 
homes  in  the  city.     We  read  : 

"  From  eight  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night  eight  loud-voiced 
'stentors'  with  clear  vibrating  voices  literally  preach  the  editor-in- 
chief's 'copy  '  between  a  pair  of  monstrous  microphones,  whose 
huge  receivers  are  facing  each  other.  The  news  is  of  all  kinds- 
telegrams  from  foreign  countries ;  theatrical  critics;  parliamen- 
tary and  exchange  reports;  political  speeches;  police  and  law- 
court  proceedings ;  the  state  of  the  city  markets;  excerpts  from 
the  local  and  Viennese  press;  weather  forecasts — and  advertise- 
ments. 

"But  the  'Telefon-Hirmondo  '  goes  far  beyond  the  routine  of 
an  ordinary  newspaper,  as  its  remarkable  constitution  enables  it 
to  do.  At  stated  hours  concerts,  performances  at  the  Imperial 
Opera  or  municipal  theaters  are  heard  by  subscribers  in  their  own 
dining-rooms,  or  as  they  sit  by  the  fire  playing  cards  on  a  win- 
ter's evening.  Eminent  divines,  lecturers,  and  actors  preach, 
address,  or  tell  stories  to  enormous  audiences  scattered  all  over 
the  beautiful  city. 

"  Subscribers  even  hear  a  list  of  strangers'  arrivals,  with  the  cor- 
rect astronomical  time,  and  an  exhaustive  list  of  amusements  such 
as  may  well  tempt  them  from  their  own  hearth.  The  exact  time 
of  each  news  item  is  strictly  regulated  and  announced  to  subscri- 
bers every  morning.  Thus  each  need  only  listen  to  the  news  that 
interests  him,  and  he  can  always  be  sure  of  its  being  'on  tap  '  at 
the  moment  predicted." 

When  some  very  important  item  comes  to  hand  suddenly— a 
disaster  of  international  moment,  an  outbreak  of  war,  or  the  like 
— it  is  shouted  at  once  into  the  microphones  by  the  stentors,  and 
special  alarm-signals  ring  in  every  household.  During  a  call  at 
the  administrative  offices  of  the  "Telefon-Hirmondo"  Mr.  Fitz- 
Gerald took  note  of  a  typical  day's  program,  which  he  presents  as 
follows : 

A.M. 

9:00—         . .  Exact  astronomical  time. 

9:30— 10:00.  .Reading  of    program  of  Vienna  and  foreign  news  and  of  chief 

contents  of  the  official  press. 
10:00  -  10:30. .  Local  exchange  quotations. 
10:30-11.00    Chief  contents  of  local  daily  press. 
11:00  —  11:15.  .General  news  and  finance. 
11:15—11:30.  .Local,  theatrical,  and  sporting  news. 
11:30—11:45.  .Vienna  exchange  news. 
11:45— 12:00..  Parliamentary,  provincial,  and  foreign  news. 
12:00  noon  ..Exact  astronomical  time. 

P.M. 
12:00—12:30. .  Latest  general  news,  parliamentary,  court,  political,  and  military. 
12:30--  1:00. .  Midday  exchange  quotations. 

1:00—  2:00. .  Repetition  of  the  half-day's  most  interesting  m 

2:00—  2:30.  .Foreign  telegrams  and  latest  general  news. 

2:30  —  3:00. .  Parliamentary  and  local  news. 

3:00—  3:15.  .Latest  exchange  reports. 

3:15—  4:00..  Weather,  parliamentary,  legal,  theatrical,  fashion,  and  sporting 
news. 

4:00—  4:30. .  Latest  exchange  reports  and  general  news. 

4:30—6:30..   Regimental  bands. 

7:00—  8:15. .  Opera 

8:15  (or  after  the  first  act   of   the  oi>era  >- Exchange  news  from  New  York, 
Frankfort,  Paris,  Berlin,  London,  and  other  business  centers. 

8:30—  9:30..  Opera. 

Once  a  week  special  lectures  or  concerts  are  given  for  children, 
and  for  a  different  class  of  the  population  reports  of  the  principal 


Hungarian  and  Austrian  horse-races  are  flashed  over  the  wires  the 
moment  results  are  known.  The  system  has  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess in  Budapest.  It  gives  news  of  importance  sooner  than  any 
printed  daily  could  put  it  before  the  public.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
delight  of  women  and  children,  and  entertains  the  sick  in  their 
homes,  patients  in  hospitals,  the  blind,  and  all  those  who  have 
neither  time  nor  money  to  go  to  theater,  concert,  or  opera.  The 
writer  goes  on  : 

"  The  most  unique  journal  in  the  world  is  invariably  'turned  on' 
in  the  doctor's  waiting-room,  in  barber-shops,  cafe's,  restaurants, 
and  dentists'  parlors— wherever  people  resort,  in  fact,  and  sit  wait- 
ing for  any  purpose  whatever.  And  obviously,  since  the  journal 
costs  little  to  produce,  its  service  is  quite  extraordinarily  cheap. 
Each  subscriber  pays  but  two  cents  a  day  for  receiving,  as  it 
were,  orally  in  his  own  home,  the  news  of  the  entire  world, be- 
sides entertainment  which  might  very  well  cost  him  several  dol- 
lars a  day. 

"No  fees  are  charged  for  fitting  up  the  receivers  in  a  house ; 
and  should  a  subscriber  wish  the  'paper'  discontinued,  he  can 
ring  off,  as  it  were,  after  a  four-months'  trial.  Each  station  is 
provided  with  a  receiver  having  two  ear-tubes,  so  that  husband 
and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  or  a  couple  of  children  can  listen  at 
the  same  time.  And  the  apparatus  can  be  fixt  wherever  the  sub- 
scriber wishes — at  bed  or  sofa,  writing-desk,  fireside,  or  study." 

Advertisements,  we  are  told,  are  transmitted  over  the  wires, 
sandwiched,  between  two  interesting  items  of  news,  and  so  com- 
mand special  attention.  The  charges  as  a  general  rule  are  fifty 
cents  for  twelve  seconds  of  the  stentor's  voice.  In  an  interview 
with  the  writer,  the  editor  of  this  unique  system  of  news-trans- 
mission said  : 

"  I  have  often  marveled  why  a  country  like  America  with  its 
amazing  enterprise  and  development  has  not  produced  a  'Telefon- 
Hirmondo  '  of  its  own  on  a  far  vaster  scale  than  Budapest  could 
possibly  manage.  You  Americans  like  novelty ;  your  advertisers 
are  enterprising  above  all  others.  Possibly  before  long  New 
York  and  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco  will 
each  have  a 'Telefon-Hirmondo  '  of  its  own,  bringing  enormous 
profits  to  their  owners.  For  all  kinds  of  expenses  are  eliminated 
from  the  cost  of  production,  such  as  paper,  ink,  typesetting,  and 
a  great  and  expensive  staff." 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  TURBINE-ENGINE 

ALTHO  the  first  steam-turbine  dates  back  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  the  practical  use  of  the  turbine-engine  is  limited 
to  the  last  four  or  five  years,  during  which  time  it  has  advanced 
with  wonderfu'i  rapidity.  Figures  and  diagrams  given  in  Engi- 
neering {  London,  June  21),  and  reproduced  herewith,  show  this  stri- 
kingly. These  accompany  an  article  on  the  subject  by  C.  A.  Par- 
sons, the  inventor  of  the  type  of  turbine  that  is  now  in  most 
general  use.  This  was  read  originally  by  the  author  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  June  19.     Says  Mr.  Parsons  : 

"The  turbines  now  in  general  use  may  be  classified  under  three 
principal  types,  tho  there  are  some  which  may  be  described  as 
admixtures  of  these  three  types. 

"The  compound  or  multiple-expansion  type  was  the  first  to  re- 
ceive commercial  application,  in  1884;  the  second  was  the  single- 
bucket  wheel,  driven  by  the  expanding  steam-jet,  in  1888;  and, 
lastly,  a  type  which  comprizes  some  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  other  two  combined  with  a  sinuous  treatment  of  the  steam,  in 
1896. 

"  The  compound  type  comprizes  the  Parsons,  Rateau,  Zoelly, 
and  other  turbines,  and  has  up  till  now  been  that  chiefly  adopted 
for  the  propulsion  of  ships.  The  distinctive  features  of  these 
varieties  of  the  compound  type  lie  principally  in  design,  each  vari- 
ation having  some  real  or  imaginary  advantage  in  view.  Nearly 
all  adopt  a  line  of  flow  of  ^the  steam  generally  parallel,  and  not 
radial,  to  the  shaft 

"The  second,  or  single-wheel,  type,  tho  used  extensively  on 
land  for  small  and  moderate  powers,  has  not  received  much  ap- 
plication for  marine  propulsion,  because  of  its  high  angular  speed 
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and  the  necessity  ot  reduction  gear  on  to  the  screw-shaft.  The 
De  Laval  turbine  is  the  chief  representative  of  this  type. 

"The  third,  or  sinuous-flow,  type  ranks  second  in  the  extent  of 
its  application  to  ships,  and  of  this  type,  tho  the  Curtis  turbine  is 
the  chief  representative,  yet  to  it  the  Reidler-Stumpf  and  some 
others  also  belong;  generally,  it  may  be  described  as  semicom- 
pound,  the  stages  of  expansion  being  comparatively  few 

"After  the  completion  of  the  first  turbine-driven  vessel,  the 
Turbinia,  in  1897,  the  progress  was  slow  during  the  five  succeed- 
ing years,  but  has  rapidly  increased  during  the  last  four  years 
(Fig.  1). 

"The  total  power  of  marine  turbines  of  the  Parsons  type  now 
completed  is  385.000  horse-power,  and  may  be  summarized  in  the 
various  classes  of  vessels  as  follows  : 

Pleasure  steamers    18,200 

Cross-channel  steamers 149,900 

Yachts 18,100 

Ocean-going  steamers 91.900 

War-vessels io6.qoo 

"  The  power  of  marine  turbines  of  the  Rateau,  Curtis,  and  other 
types  completed  is  about  16,000  horse-power. 

"  Fig.  2  illustrates  the  steps  in  the  application  of  turbines  to  war- 
vessels. 

"Fig.  3  illustrates  the  steps  in  the  application  of  turbines  to 
mercantile  vessels." 

The  consumption  of  steam  in  the  turbine,  formerly  greater  than 
with  the  reciprocating  engine,  has  now,  the  author  tells  us,  been 
brought  at  the  cruising  speeds  of  war-vessels,  to  substantially  the 
same  figure.  In  fast  pleasure 
steamers  and  cross-channel  boats- 
the  economy  of  the  turbine  is  5 
to  15  per  cent,  superior  to  that  of 
similar  vessels  with  triple-expan- 
sion reciprocating  engines,  and 
about  25  per  cent,  superior  to 
vessels  with  compound  paddle- 
engines.  Many  minoradvantages 
are  also  obtained,  such  as  less 
cubical  space,  reduced  consump- 
tion of  oil  and  stores,  and  re- 
duced work  for  the  staff.  To 
quote  again  : 
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"Turbine  vessels  have  some 
characteristic  qualities  which  re- 
quire to  be  learnt  before  they  can 
be  handled  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  way.  This  has  been 
especially  noticeable  in  the  six  years'  work  of  the  King  Edward 


FIG.  I.  DIAGRAM  SHOWING  TOTAL  HORSE-POWER  OK  STEAM  Tl'R 
BINES  AS  APPLIED  TO  MARINE  PROPULSION,  TO  THE  END  OK  EACH  YEAR 
FROM  1894  TO   IQ06. 
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KIG.    3.— VARIOUS    STEPS    IN    THE    DEVELOPMENT   Op    THE    STEAM- 
TURBINE    FOR    MARINE  PROPULSION. 

and  the  five  years  of  the   Queen  Alexandra,  and  it  is  found  that 

less  coal  is  now  used  and  a  better 
mean  speed  is  maintained  than 
during  the  fir»t  year.  In  cross- 
channel  boats  and  in  war-vessels 
the  power  and  economy  of  the  re- 
versing turbines  are  much  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  the  earlier 
turbine  vessels,  and  this  enables 
quicker  maneuvering  to  be  car- 
ried out.  with  reduced  boiler 
power  and  with  saving  in  coal. 

"  Turbines  have  been  found 
equal  or  superior  in  economy 
to  reciprocating  engines  for 
speeds  down  to  about  16  knots, 
and  in  some  cases,  where  large 
and  comparatively  costly  turbines 
have  been  fitted,  such  as  in  yachts, 
down  to  about  12  to  15  knots. 

"But  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem for  slow  vessels  undoubtedly 
lies  in  a  combination  of  reciprocating  engines  and  turbines,  the 
former  to  deal  with  the  high-pressure  part  of  the  expansion,  and 
the  latter  the  low-pressure  part,  covering  a  greatly  increased  total 
range  of  expansion.  Such  a  combination,  it  is  estimated,  will 
effect  a  saving  of  about  12  per  cent,  in  coal,  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
termediate liner  of  15  knots  speed,  over  the  best  quadruple-expan- 
sion reciprocating  machinery  and  with  a  reduced  weight  of  pro- 
pelling machinery  ;  and  in  a  large  vessel  of  10  to  12  knots  speed  a 
saving  of  15  to  20  per  cent  in  coal  consumption  over  the  best 
triple-expansion  reciprocating  engine.  In  some  cases  there  will 
be  an  increase  of  capital  cost,  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  recov- 
ered in  less  than  three  years  by  the  increased  earning  power  of  the 
vessel ;  but  in  the  larger  vessels  there  will  be  little  or  no  increase 
in  such  cost." 


FIG. 


-VARIOUS    STEPS    IN    THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    MARINE 
STEAM-TURBINE    FOR    WAR-VESSELS. 


"With  the  present  high  factor  of  reliability  that  the  past  few  years  of  im- 
provement have  brought  it.  the  automobile  stands  second  to  nothing  in  its 
unification  of  all  those  qualities  that  go  to  make  the  fire-fighting  machine  par 
excellence."  says  The  Automobile  Chicago).  "Its  speed,  ease  of  control,  weij 
carrying  capacity,  and  wide  radius  of  action  place  it  at  once  so  far  beyond  any 
other  known  method  of  transporting  fire  apparatus  to  the  scene  of  action  as  to 
render  any  comparison  utterly  out  of  the  question.  Numerous  ins: 
its  value  in  this  role  could  be  brought  to  bear.  But  a  short  time  ago  the  serv- 
ices of  three  automobiles  saved  a  Western  town  from  total  destruction,  it 
was  without  adequate  fire  protection,  and  half  the  town  had  already  gone 
down  before  the  fire,  when  the  automobile  saved  the  day  To  do  so,  it  had  to 
cover  twenty  miles  of  rough  road  intervening  between  there  and  the  nearest 
help.  Other  instances  of  an  equally  convincing  nature  are  not  wanting,  and 
in  all  of  them  the  r61e  is  played  by  the  stock  touring-car." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


AN  "OPEN  LETTER"  TO  THE  POPE 

THE  drama  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  "  New  Catholic  Move- 
ment" and  the  Pope  have  been  playing  the  principal  parts 
has  entered  upon  another  act.  In  our  issue  of  June  i  we  quoted 
from  the  Freeman's  Journal  an  account  of  the  thunderbolt 
launched  by  Pius  X.  "against  the  insidious 'sappers  and  miners' 
within  the  church  itself."  at  the  time  he  received  the  five  new  car- 
dinals. The  individuals  referred  to  are  those  who  form  the  party 
known  as  the  Neo-Catholics.  On  that  occasion  the  Pope  called 
upon  the  bishops  to  cooperate  with  him  in  driving  out  those  who 
were  "sowers  of  tares,  apostles  of  monstrous  heresies,  and  rebels 
who  dreamed  of  the  renewal  of  dogma  by  a  return  to  the  pure 
Gospel  apart  from  the  authority  of  the  church  and  of  theology." 
Within  the  past  few  weeks  "a  remarkable  document,"  says  the 
London  Times,  has  "appeared  at  Rome  in  the  form  of  an  'open 
letter"  addrest  to  Pius  X.  by  a  group  of  priests.  The  letter,  which 
is  written  in  Italian,  is  not  signed,  but  five  blank  spaces  at  the  end  . 
indicate  the  number  of  its  authors."  The  Living  Church  (Mil- 
waukee), a  Protestant  Episcopal  journal  of  High-Church  proclivi- 
ties, declares  that  this  manifesto  "must  be  presumed  to  represent 
the  sentiment  of  a  considerable  school  of  thought,  and  one  that  has 
within  it  the  hope  for  the  future,  if  the  Roman  communion  is  to 
retain  any  allegiance  over  men  of  education."  The  letter,  as  con- 
densed by  The  Living  Church  from  the  article  in  the  London 
Times,  treats  of  two  main  subjects,  science  and  democracy. 
These  are  declared,  in  the  article  referred  to,  to  be  "the  living 
forces  of  the  time."  "  forces  which  the  church  must  understand  and 
not  only  conciliate,  but  inspire,  if  she  would  fulfil  her  mission." 
The  transcription  goes  on  to  say  : 

"And  it  is  because  she  has  not  tried  to  understand  them  that 
she  is  losing  her  hold  upon  the  people.  Not  only  have  men  with- 
drawn from  the  church,  but  she  herself  has  come  to  be  considered 
as  the  great  obstacle  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  peoples, 
the  priest  to  be  regarded  as  an  obscurantist  parasite,  and  the  Gos- 
pel and  Christianity  to  be  treated  as  expressions  of  a  civilization 
which  is  obsolete  because  it  is  unable  to  respond  to  the  ideals  of 
liberty,  justice,  and  knowledge  which  are  stirring  the  masses. 
This  feeling  has  filtered  down  from  the  university  to  the  workshop, 
from  the  great  city  population  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
districts.  And  even  for  the  minority  which  has  remained  faithful 
to  the  church.  Christianity  is  rather  the  mere  cold  observance  of 
traditional  formulas  and  precepts  than  the  directing  force  of  their 
life. 

"  Some  are  already  announcing  the  death  of  Christianity.  Others 
are  bemoaning  its  miserable  condition.  The  writers  are  not  of 
their  number.  They  believe  that  Christianity  is  passing  through 
one  of  those  crises  which  an  organism  has  sometimes  to  endure, 
in  which  it  purities  itself  of  elements  heterogeneous  and  hostile  to 
its  nature,  and  from  which  it  emerges  to  a  more  vigorous  life.  It 
was  in  this  belief  that,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Pope,  they 
had  set  themselves  to  the  work  of  renewal.  But  such  a  task  was 
not  to  be  lightly  undertaken.  There  was  necessary  for  its  accom- 
plishment a  frank  recognition  of  the  causes  of  the  crisis.  'A  frank 
and  loyal  sincerity  must  be  the  guide  of  all  our  research,  for  all 
our  work  would  be  contrary  to  the  divine  Spirit,  which  is  the  spirit 
of  truth,  if  it  were  not  guided  by  the  desire  of  objective  truth.'  It 
will  not  do  to  adopt  the  usual  clerical  explanation  that  the  masses 
reject  religion  because  of  the  duties  it  imposes  upon  them,  or  of 
the  rigorous  character  of  its  moral  code,  or  even  because  of  the 
intellectual  difficulty  of  accepting  its  dogmas.  The  real  reasons 
are  more  fundamental.  They  are  that  the  church  has  adopted  an 
attitude  toward  democracy  and  science  which  has  made  her  justly 
suspected  by  both  these  forces.  In  France  the  church  has  obsti- 
nately allied  herself  with  the  remains  of  monarchic  and  aristo- 
cratic privilege  in  order  to  hamper  and,  if  possible,  to  overthrow 
the  Republic.  In  Italy  she  consistently  resisted  the  aspirations 
of  the  people  toward  national  unity  and,  since  their  fulfilment,  has 
withdrawn  into  a  self-centered  silence  and  inaction.  If  she  is  to 
conciliate  and  inspire  the  democracy,  she  must  bring  herself  into 


line  with  its  ideals.  She  must  not  only  abandon  her  alliance  with 
the  shrunken  remains  of  privilege  among  democratic  peoples,  but 
also  transform  and  purify  the  form  of  her  own  government  so 
tenaciously  monarchical  and  absolute,  abandon  or  alleviate  her 
ancient  coercive  methods,  restore  a  measure  of  provincial  auton- 
omy among  her  bishops,  recognize  more  freely  the  religious  action 
of  the  laity,  and  secure  more  equitable  tests  in  the  selection  of  her 
central  executive  body,  while  providing  for  a  fuller  representation 
of  foreign  nations  upon  that  body." 

As  for  science,  the  document  goes  on  to  recite,  "the  church  has 
altogether  failed  to  appreciate  the  revolution  which  has  been 
wrought  in  our  conceptions  both  of  the  nature  of  truth  and  of  the 
methods  necessary  to  its  establishment."     Further: 

"The  progress  of  the  positive  and  experimental  sciences  has 
demonstrated  the  insufficiency  of  every  metaphysical  explanation 
of  the  universe.  The  historical  and  psychological  methods  of 
establishing  truth,  partial  as  they  are  and  must  be,  have  super- 
seded elaborate  and  logically  consistent  deductions  from  a  reality 
antecedently  given  in  certain  metaphysical  abstractions.  For 
minds  trained  in  the  new  methods  the  traditional  form  of  Christian 
apologetic  is  meaningless.  The  conceptions  of  God,  of  revelation, 
of  the  church,  of  dogma  can  no  longer  be  imposed  from  without 
by  means  of  reasoned  argument.  The  soul  must  through  its  own 
free  and  vital  action  seize  the  reality  which  underlies  these  con- 
ceptions, must  find  reasons  for  them,  and  learn  their  worth  through 
the  impulse  of  its  own  religious  experience  related  with  the  expres- 
sion of  the  human  spirit  throughout  the  ages.  .  .  .  Criticism  has, 
therefore,  a  positive  religious  value,  since  it  helps  us  to  distin- 
guish between  what  is  moral  and  religious  truth  in  the  Bible  and 
what  is  mere  explanation  and  unfolding  of  it,  and  thus  succeeds 
in  preserving  the  real  truth,  inerrancy,  and  inspiration  of  the 
Bible." 

This  letter,  adds  The  Living  Church,  "  which  is  evidently  in- 
tended as  the  manifesto  of  Liberal  Catholicism,  ends  in  a  note  of 
passionate  indictment  of  the  methods  adopted  to  suppress  the  new 
apologetic."  Quoting  further,  it  adds  these  words  from  the  mani- 
festo itself: 

"  To-day  it  is  considered  a  crime  to  utter  a  word  of  disapproval 
either  of  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  government  or  of  the  un- 
worthy methods  (condotia  disonesta)  of  those  who  represent  it. 
Yet  meanwhile,  both  here  in  Rome  and  outside  it,  reviews  and 
journals  which  breathe  all  the  fanatical  spirit  of  Islam  are  allowed 
to  bestow  upon  us  the  most  shameless  titles  and  accuse  us  of  the 
most  loathsome  infamies  in  spite  of  the  clerical  dress  which  many 
of  us  wear,  and  far  from  unworthily." 

On  July  17  the  Pope  promulgated  a  syllabus  having  apparent 
reference  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  parties  in  this  discussion. 
According  to  a  dispatch  printed  in  the  New  York  Times,  the  syl- 
labus "  contains  a  preamble  which  sets  forth  that  the  Roman-Cath- 
olic authors,  under  the  pretext  of  examining  dogmas,  explain  them 
in  the  name  of  history  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  dogmas  them- 
selves disappear."     The  dispatch  continues: 

"To  prevent  such  errors,  the  preamble  says,  the  Pope  has 
ordered  a  congregation  of  inquisition  to  note  and  reprove  the 
principal  errors,  and  with  his  approbation  sixty-five  propositions 
are  condemned.     These  include  the  following  : 

"  Divine  inspiration  does  not  guarantee  all  and  every  part  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  against  error. 

"The  resurrection  of  the  Savior  is  not  a  historical  fact,  but  is 
purely  supernatural.  It  can  neither  be  demonstrated  nor  is  it 
demonstrable. 

"  The  Catholic  Church  became  the  head  of  all  churches  not  by 
divine  ordinance,  but  by  purely  political  circumstances. 

"The  church  is  the  enemy  of  natural  and  theological  sciences. 

"The  Christian  doctrine  was  first  Judaic,  then  Pauline,  then 
Hellenic,  then  universal. 

"The  principal  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  had  not  the  same 
significance  to  the  primitive  Christians  as  they  have  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  present  time." 
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ANTICHRISTIAN  CRUSADE  IN 
MADAGASCAR 

HOW  the  French  policy  of  secularizing  education  is  affecting 
some  of  her  dependent  colonies  is  seen  in  the  recital  of 
recent  events  in  Madagascar.  The  government  decree  was  made 
known  in  that  island  on  the  23d  of  last  November,  when  it  was 
announced  that  within  two  months  from  that  date  no  more  educa- 
tional work  could  be  carried  on  in  churches;  that  no  religious 
society  would  henceforth  be  recognized  as  having  anything  to  do 
with  education;  and  all  applications  for  permission  to  carry  on 
schools  must  be  made  by  the  teachers.  The  injustice  of  this  new 
law,  says  Mr.  James  Sibree,  an  English  missionary  who  has  been 
the  architect  of  all  the  churches  in  the  island,  "  lay  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  village  church  itself  is  also  the  school- 
house,  and  that  in  two  months  it  was  impossible  to  erect  buildings, 
especially  as  the  proclamation  was  issued  in  the  middle  of  the 
rainy  season  when  all  building  operations  are  stopt  for  several 
months."  The  Government,  moreover,  refused  a  request  tor  an 
extension  of  six  months'  time.  In  the  following  paragraph,  from 
The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  (New  York,  August),  the 
writer  shows  how  serious  a  blow  has  been  struck  at  mission  work 
through  the  closing  of  hundreds  of  schools  : 

"The  day-school  is  the  nursery-ground  of  the  church,  and  in 
numbers  of  instances  the  school-teacher  is  practically  leader  of  the 
congregation  ;  and  from  the  school  we  look  for  the  Christians  of 
the  future.  The  late  action  of  the  Governor-general  is  all  the 
more  unjust  because  the  number  of  ofhcial  schools  is  far  below 
what  would  be  required  if  all  the  chi'dren  had  to  attend  them  ;  for 
probably  there  would  not  be  accommodation  for  a  tenth  of  those 
who  have  been  learning  in  mission-schools.  So  that  a  system  of 
education,  not  perfect,  it  is  true,  but  yet  fairly  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  people,  has  been  wantonly  destroyed  without  there  being 
anything  at  all  adequate  provided  to  take  its  place.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  mission-schools  have 
been  broken  up,  and  we  can  hear  of  no  further  provision  being 
made  to  supply  official  schools.  In  numbers  of  cases,  where  these 
schools  have  existed  not  far  from  a  mission-school,  the  people  far 
rather  send  their  children  to  the  latter  and  pay  fees  than  allow 
them  to  go  to  the  official  school,  where  they  can  have  no  religious 
teaching  or  influence." 

In  yet  other  ways,  which  the  author  goes  on  to  recite,  the  "de- 
termination to  obstruct  religious  teaching  is  evident."     Thus: 

"  Under  the  old  Malagasy  regime,  we  were  able  to  preach  in  the 
open  air,  near  the  great  markets,  and  thus  bring  the  Gospel  to 
those  who  will  not  go  into  our  churches  to  hear  it;  but  this  is  for- 
bidden by  the  French  laws.  None  the  less  is  it  an  offense  against 
the  law  to  have  any  religious  meeting  in  private  houses,  and  many 
people  have  been  heavily  fined  and  imprisoned  for  having  a  few  of 
their  neighbors  in  their  homes  to  join  with  them  in  worshiping 
God.  So  that  our  evangelists  are  now  quite  unable  to  hold  little 
cottage  meetings,  which  many  of  them  used  to  have  in  their  vil- 
lages for  evening  worship  at  various  houses.  No  actual  law  has 
been  issued  that  people  can  not  have  worship  with  their  families, 
but  in  some  places  the  French  officials  have  let  the  people  know 
that  they  do  not  approve  even  of  this;  some  have  even  threatened 
to  punish  women  whom  they  heard  singing  hymns  in  their  houses; 
others  again  have  said  that  they  will  not  allow  worship  in  the 
churches  except  on  Sunday. 

"  In  some  districts  it  is  impossible  to  get  leave  to  build  any 
church  where  none  already  exists;  and  the  Governor-general  has 
intimated  that  he  considers  that  there  are  far  too  many  churches 
already  built;  and  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  get  permission  to 
rebuild  a  church,  even  where  it  is  falling  into  ruins.  The  educa- 
tional authorities  have  said  plainly  to  missionaries  that  the  mis- 
sions are  'very  harmful1  to  the  Malagasy.  'Why  do  missionaries 
want  to  stop  the  old  customs  of  the  people?  Idolatry  was  good 
enough  for  them  ;  let  them  worship  their  idols.  There  is  no  harm 
in  polygamy;  it  will  increase  the  population.'  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  in  many  places  where  the  people  are  still  ignorant, 
there  is  a  great  revival  of  the  old  superstitions,  trust  in  charms  and 
divination,  observance  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  etc.     Even  the 


killing  of  children  in  the  unlucky  month  Makoosy  has  been  revived, 
and  several  instances  of  this  are  well  known  to  have  occurred  very 
lately  ;  but  in  no  one  instance  can  we  ascertain  that  the  perpetra- 
tors of  these  child-murders  have  been  punished  for  their  cruelty. 
So  also  at  the  birth  of  twins,  which  among  certain  families  is  con- 
sidered very  ominous  of  evil,  perfectly  healthy  children  have  mys- 
teriously died  without  any  apparent  cause  :  but  no  inquiry  has  been 
made.  And  when  the  state  of  morals  among  most  foreigners,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  remembered,  it  may  be  imagined  how 
more  and  more  difficult  it  becomes  for  Christian  Malagasy  to  pre 
serve  the  purity  of  girls  and  women." 


THE  WANDERING  JEW  IN  LEGEND  AND 

LITERATURE 

"  I  'HE  figure  of  Ahasuerus,  who  every  hundred  years  of  his  life 
-*■  becomes  young  again,  and  sets  out  on  his  unending  pilgrim- 
age over  the  earth,  appears  in  almost  every  European  literature, 
says  Eduard  Koenig,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (Lon- 
don, June).  This  writer  attempts  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this 
myth  or  legend  and  cites  first  of  all  the  earliest  European  narrative 
of  "The  Wandering  Jew,"  published  in  the  sevententh  century 
and  entitled  "  A  Brief  Description  and  Tale  of  a  Jew  by  name 
Ahasuerus,  who  was  present  in  person  at  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ, 
who,  moreover,  shouted  with  the  rest  'Crucify  Him!  Crucify 
1 1  im  !'  and  instead  of  desiring  his  acquittal,  desired  that  of  Barab- 
bas,  the  murderer:  but  after  the  Crucifixion  was  never  able  to 
return  to  Jerusalem,  also  never  saw  his  wife  and  children  again, 
has  remained  alive  ever  since,  and  came  to  Hamburg  a  few  year? 
ago."  Professor  Koenig  begins  by  distinguishing  between  the  terms 
"legend"  and  "myth."  He  defines  a  legend  as  a  story  founded 
on  some  actual  occurrence,  and  a  myth  as  a  story  embodying  some 
abstract  idea  or  principle.     He  asks  : 

"  Is,  then,  the  1602  narrative  a  myth? 

"The  idea  that  the  Jewish  people  were,  soon  after  the  Crucifix- 
ion (and,  indeed,  as  a  result  of  that  event),  driven  from  their 
homes,  to  become  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  may  easily 
have  been  crystallized  into  a  concrete  taie.  The  significant  words 
of  the  bearer  of  the  cross  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem.  'Do  not 
lament  for  me;  lament  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children." 
might  easily  be  developed  into  a  tale  of  the  miserable  fate  of  one 
native  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  representative  of  the  people  of  Jerusa- 
lem. We  should  then  have  before  us  the  material  husk  of  a  truth 
equally  concerned  with  the  history  of  religion  and  of  civilization." 

He  thinks  it  possible,  however,  that  a  real  "  Wandering  Jew"' 
may  have  appeared  at  certain  times  and  places,  where  some  in- 
dividual took  upon  himself  that  title  and  character.  In  the  words 
of  Professor  Koenig : 

"  A  representative  like  Ahasuerus  of  the  people  of  Israel  might 
occasionally  present  himself.  That  many  a  self-judging  soul  of 
the  people  of  Israel  should  adopt  his  point  of  view  is  by  no  means 
incredible.  Some  quiet  thinker  among  the  scattered  tribes  of 
Israel  might  have  taken  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  toward  Jesus  >•  > 
deeply  to  heart  that  at  the  thought  he  beat  his  breast  and  sighed 
for  a  way  of  reconciling  the  attitude  of  his  nation  with  the  gre.r 
Son  of  Israel.  A  man  of  that  temperament,  belonging  to  the 
homeless,  scattered  nation  of  Israel,  who  wandered  through  gen- 
erations from  place  to  place,  might  actually  feel  himself  to  be  Un- 
representative of  his  nation  ;  he  might  throw  himself  back  into 
past  so  eagerly  that  he  might  consider  and  speak  of  their  former 
relations  to  Jesus,  the  bearer  of  the  cross,  and  the  homelessiu^ 
which  was  the  immediate  consequence,  as  if  they  were  his  own 
personal  conduct  and  personal  fate.  The  personification  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  the  strong  bond  that  unites  the  later  gener- 
ations of  Israel  with  the  earlier,  is  constantly  seen  in  the  livel 
colors  in  the  religious  literature  of  the  nation.  How  often  is  the 
nation  mentioned  as  the  slave  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  xli.  Si.  and  in 
Psalm  xliv.  14,  10.  Israel  says:  'Thou  makest  us  a  by-word 
among  our  neighbors."  and  again.  "All  the  day  long  is  my  dishonor 
before  me.'" 

The    story   of  the   Wandering  Jew   may  also  be  considered  to 
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embody  the  idea  of  Jewish  repentance  for  the  treatment  dealt  out 
to  Jesus.  This  was  combined  with  a  dread  of  divine  vengeance, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  deepened 
by  a  conviction  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near.  To  quote 
further: 

"  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  conscience  of  Israel,  which  in  many 
a  silent  soul  regretted  the  conduct  of  the  nation  toward  Jesus,  had 
here  and  there  manifested  itself  in  a  wanderer,  at  least  in  gesture 
and  attitude.  His  sighs  may  have  rendered  audible  the  undertone 
which  perhaps  vibrated  in  many  a  heart  during  the  conventional 
cursing  on  the  occasion  of  the  Purim  Festival.  ...  At  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  during  the  transition  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  men  firmly  believed— a  fact  emphatically  stated  at  the 
end  of  the  1602  book — that  the  Day  of  Judgment  and  the  end  of  the 
world  were  at  hand.  With  that  particular  time,  according  to  the 
ancient  Christian  expectation,  a  turning-point  in  the  fate  of  Israel 
was  combined  (Rom.  xi.  25  ff.).  Who  can  assert  that  in  such 
times,  and  in  some  Israelitish  hearts,  it  was  impossible  a  powerful 
longing  may  not  have  awakened  for  deliverance  from  the  burden- 
some oppression  of  Israel  which  had  lasted  through  so  many  cen- 
turies? May  not  the  desire  have  become  implanted  in  the  hearts 
of  some  that  the  long-lasting  national  misfortune  might  be  re- 
moved if  the  jarring  relations  of  Israel  to  Jesus  underwent  a 
change?  " 


MODERN  THEOLOGY'S  LIFE  OF    CHRIST 

EVERY  school  of  theology  produces  its  own  type  of  a  nfe  of 
Christ,  in  which  as  a  rule  the  specific  principle  of  this 
school  finds  its  most  consistent  expression.  When  then  one 
school  of  theological  thought  gives  way  to  another,  its  own  con- 
ception of  the  life  of  the  Founder  of  the  faith  of  which  this  theol- 
ogy is  the  formulation  also  disappears.  At  one  time  the  famous 
"  Leben  Jesu  "  by  David  Frederick  Strauss  seemingly  threatened 
to  overthrow  Christianity,  so  that  the  author  himself  challenged 
the  church  in  his  words:  "  Are  we  yet  Christians?  "  Yet  Strauss's 
•"  Life  of  Christ  "  is  little  better  now  than  a  curiosity  of  theological 
literature,  and  the  average  reader  is  probably  not  even  aware  of 
the  fact  that  its  chief  purpose  was  a  mythological  interpretation 
of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Not  otherwise  has 
been  the  fate  of  Renan*s  "  Life  of  Christ,"  which  once  so  popular 
work,  in  which  Jesus  and  particularly  his  relations  to  the  women 
of  the  New  Testament  were  depicted  after  the  manner  of  a  sensa- 
tional novel  of  the  times,  is  a  thing  of  the  past  as  far  as  influence 
on  religious  thought  is  concerned. 

That  the  phenomenal  change  of  position  taken  by  advanced  and 
progressive  theology  in  our  own  day  and  date  would  construct  also 
a  new  kind  of  a  life  of  Christ,  goes  almost  without  saying.  This 
is  a  subject  discust  at  considerable  length  by  Prof.  W.  Liitgert, 
of  the  University  of  Halle,  in  the  Theologischer  Literaturbericht 
of  Gutersloh,  who  describes  this  new  genus  of  theological  works 
virtually  as  follows : 

The  times  are  passed  in  which  the  life  of  Christ  was  depicted 
on  the  basis  of  a  critical  and  literary  analysis  of  the  Gospels. 
The  Gospels  themselves  are  no  longer  regarded,  even  when  they 
have  been  critically  sifted  and  readjusted,  as  unprejudiced  reports 
of  what  the  Lord  did  and  said.  The  extreme  modern  skeptical 
tendency  in  Gospel  research  not  only  discounts  the  entire  testimony 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  so  that  Harnack.  in  his  "  Essence  of  Chris- 
tianity," can  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  simply  declare  that  this,  "  the 
finest"  of  the  Gospels,  as  Luther  called  it.  is  entirely unhistorical, 
but  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  too,  are  in  many  and  even  essential 
features  not  to  be  accepted.  This  refers  not  merely  to  such  mat- 
ters as  the  reports  in  Matthew  and  Luke  of  the  miraculous  birth 
and  deliverance  of  the  Lord,  but  even  to  essential  features  in  his 
later  career,  which  all  along  had  been  regarded  as  settled  and  be- 
yond challenge.  Notably  is  this  the  case  of  the  ciaim  that  Jesus 
himself  made  of  being  the  Messiah,  which  since  the  appearance  of 
the  famous  work  of  Wrede,  "The  Mystery  of  the  Messiah  in  St. 
Marks  Gospel."  has  become  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  in  not  a 


few  circles.  This  denial  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  himself  claimed  to 
be  the  Messiah  and  intended  to  be  only  a  prophet,  is  the  out- 
growth of  another  position  that  has  found  many  advocates,  and 
changes  materially  the  character  of  the  modern  life  of  Christ. 
This  is  the  claim  that  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  Jesus,  especial- 
ly in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  teaches  he  had  come  to  establish  and 
which  work  was  the  one  mission  of  his  life,  must  really  be  regard- 
ed as  something  not  intended  by  him  to  be  attained  in  his  day  or 
through  his  immediate  activity,  but  is  purely  eschatological  in 
character,  to  be  realized  in  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
Hence  Jesus  was  really  not  the  Messiah,  but  only  the  prophet  of 
the  good  things  to  come  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  same  per- 
son who  has  in  the  Old-Testament  department  stamped  the  im- 
press of  his  special  conclusions  on  all  modern  research,  namely 
Professor  Wellhausen,  of  Goettingen,  has  also  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  giving  this  turn  to  the  modern  conception  of  the  charac- 
ter and  career  of  Christ.  He  has  in  recent  years  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  New  Testament,  and  in  several  commentaries,  especially 
his  work  on  Mark,  and  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels.'' has  applied  his  cold-blooded  skepticism  to  the  life  of  the 
Lord  also.  It  is  significant  what  features  in  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ  must  fall  with  this  change  of  base.  The  whole  "  specifi- 
cally Christian,"  morality,  consisting  substantially  in  the  faithful 
following  of  Christ  in  spirit  and  in  conduct,  naturally  loses  its 
basis  ;  the  "Gospel.  "  really  has  not  emanated  from  him,  but  is  a 
later  addition  to  the  simple  ethical  teachings  of  the  Nazarene. 
who  never  intended  to  teach  a  "religion  of  redemption  "  ;  Jesus  is 
not  only  not  the  Redeemer  in  the  historic  sense,  as  Harnack  has 
declared  that  "only  the  Father  and  not  Jesus  had  a  place  in  the 
original  Gospel  proclamation,"  but  he  is  no  longer  the  Preacher  of 
the  good  news.  In  what  is  probably  the  best  example  of  this  new 
kind  of  a  life  of  Christ,  the  "Jesus"  of  Professor  Bousset,  pub- 
lished by  Mohr,  of  Tubingen,  as  the  piece  de  resistance  in  the 
"  Popular  History  of  Religion  " — a  work  also  translated  into  Eng- 
lish— these  principles  are  consistently  and  brilliantly  applied  to  the 
Jesus,  who  at  bottom  becomes  a  "religious  genius  "  merely,  and 
whose  teachings  result  from  a  syncretism  of  religious  ideas  and 
ideals  found  in  Jewish  and  ethnic  creeds. 

In  discussing  this  new  life  of  Christ,  Liitgert  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  it  is  largely  subjective,  and  that  with  the  diminutive  impor- 
tance and  the  meager  missions  which  is  assigned  him,  Christ  could 
never  have  produced  the  historical  and  religious  revolution  which 
did  proceed  from  his  person  and  message.  If  Jesus  was  only 
what  such  a  life  of  Christ  makes  him  to  be,  then  Christianity  is 
even  a  greater  historical  miracle  than  the  church  has  claimed  it  to 
be.  Further,  too,  such  a  Christ  could  never  have  become  for  the 
church  and  for  the  believer  spiritually  what  Christ  has  been  and  is 
to  the  Christian.  Such  a  Jesus  could  never  have  founded  the 
church  nor  could  he  sustain  the  church. 

Loth  Professor  Liitgert  and  the  recently  deceased  Lie.  E.  G. 
Steude,  in  Germany's  leading  apologetical  journal.  Der  Beweis 
des  G/aubens,  declare  that  it  is  only  one  step  further  to  reduce  the 
life  of  a  Christ  to  a  mere  problem  of  psychological  analysis,  trying 
to  discover  in  and  within  him,  the  motives  and  mental  agencies 
that  may  explain  his  phenomenal  character  and  career:  and  still 
only  one  step  further  to  make  the  question  of  the  life  of  Christ  a 
problem  of  psychiatry  or  abnormal  mental  development.  Of  such 
works  there  are  really  a  large  number  coming  from  the  press  at 
present,  the  chief  of  which,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  prob- 
ably the  "Jesus  Christ  Viewed  as  a  Psychical  Healer  "by  Dr.  de 
Loosten,  and  which,  without  the  slightest  disrespect  to  the  Savior, 
reduces  him,  however,  to  an  abnormally  developed  religious  ge- 
nius. Steude  has  considered  this  work  deserving  of  a  keen  analy- 
sis and  lengthy  refutation  in  the  Beweis  des  Glaubens.  Liitgerl 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  ascribe  to  these 
modern  descriptions  of  the  life  of  Christ  a  spirit  of  frivolity  or 
godlessness  ;  they  all  mean  to  subserve  the  interests  of  scientific 
research  and  in  many  cases  show  deep  affection  and  reverence  foi 
Jesus.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  Bousset.  They  all,  however. 
no  matter  how  subjective  and  erratic  they  may  be,  emphasize  the 
old  truth,  that  Jesus,  his  character  and  mission,  are  still,  as  they 
have  been  all  along,  the  central  problem  of  human  concern  and 
thought.—  Translation  made  for   Tin-:  Literary  Digest. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


WOMAN'S  VIEWPOINT  IN  POETRY 

WE  have  never  before  had  an  English  poet  who  was  a  woman. 
So  says  an  English  writer,  speaking  of  the  late  Laurence 
Hope.  His  meaning,  if  it  needs  interpretation,  we  find  in  another 
declaration  that  Laurence  Hope  "  set  down  for  us  with  unflinching 
truth  and  vigor  a  woman's  point  of  view."  Immediately  anticipa- 
ting protest  in  behalf  of  old  favorites,  the  writer,  Mr.  James 
Flecker,  supports  his  contention  by  asserting  that  "  the  wise  are 
beginning  to  observe  that  Mrs.  Browning  hardly  ever  wrote  a  line 
that  was  structurally  good,"  while  "  the  veiled  majesty  and  demure 
sorrow  of  Christina  Rossetti  proclaim  her  a  recluse  and  adevotee." 
The  expression  of  the  woman's  viewpoint,  says  the  writer,  "  is  so 
rare  as  to  be  extremely  precious. "  Shakespeare's  women  are  by 
him  dubbed  "failures,  or  at  any  rate  half-truths."  Whitman  and 
Swinburne  are  thought  to  have  come  nearer  the  truth  ;  but  the 
ground  is  swept  from  under  every  male  pretender  to  feminine 
divination  by  the  assertion  that  "only  woman  can  reveal  herself." 
^aurence  Hope,  about  whom  not  much  is  known,  was  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  Anglo-Indian  Army.  She 
was  the  author  of  three  books  of  verses,  some  of  which  purported 
to  be  translations  of  Indian  love-lyrics.  After  her  husband's 
death  she  committed  suicide.  She  has,  through  her  work, "  created 
for  herself  a  world  of  admirers,"  Mr.  Flecker  declares,  '"a  multi- 
tude of  initiates— a  public."  And  interest  in  her  is  justified,  he 
thinks,  because  "  she  is  bound  to  fascinate  those  who  diligently 
inquire  into  the  modern  mind,  and  who  love  to  grasp  the  elusive 
psychology  of  the  present."  The  passionate  nature  of  her  poetry 
makes  it  necessary  for  this  writer  "  to  reassure  those  who  suspect 
that  the  tremendous  error — some  would  say  insult — is  intended  of 
imagining  all  women  to  be  the  wild,  untrammeled  creatures  of 
impulse,  the  primitive  savage  beings  that  Laurence  Hope  would 
have  them  to  be,  at  all  events  in  India."  Yet,  he  goes  on  to  qual- 
ify still  further,  "perhaps  more  of  her  sex  sympathize  with  this 
elemental  muse  of  the  whirlwind  than  would  ever  care  to  own  or 
be  able  to  realize  the  slightest  affinity."  It  is  "  in  the  appreciation 
of  Laurence  Hope  by  her  sex,"  we  are  told,  that  we  find  her  vogue 
explained.  Laurence  Hope,  we  read,  was  "a  sincere  but  imper- 
fect artist."  Her  imperfections,  tho  appearing  in  "borrowed  or 
inadequate  or  inharmonious  language,"  could  not  destroy  the 
authority  of  her  "sensations."  To  quote  from  The  New  Monthly 
Review  (London,  June) : 

"Now,  page  after  page  of  Laurence  Hope's  poetry  is  marred  by 
lilts  and  jangling  tunes  and  passages  of  sentimental  prettiness  that, 
so  far  from  breathing  of  the  East,  savor  of  that  most  Occidental 
invention,  the  music-hall ;  so  that  she  who  knew  the  East  so  well 
Can  here  remind  us  of  nothing  more  sublime  than  that  factitious 
Orient  represented  by  the  decorations  on  a  Turkish  bath.  The 
most  serious  of  feminine  failings,  that  of  taking  prettiness  for 
beauty  and  petulance  for  passion,  spoil  about  two-thirds  of  her 
work.  Tho  she  makes  some  not  unpleasant  experiments  in  new 
meters,  she  is  sadly  failing  in  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of 
verse-structure,  and  she  never  attains  to  the  stern  and  austere 
beauty  of  self-restraint.     Yet  take  lines  such  as  these: 

They  say  that  Love  is  a  light  tiling, 
A  foolish  thing  and  a  slight  thing, 

A  ripe  fruit  rotten  at  core  : 
They  speak  in  this  futile  fashion 

o  me  who  am  racked  with  passion 

ormented  beyond  compassion 

Forever  and  evermore. 

The  true  lover  of  the  art.  confronted  with  this  straightforward 
verse,  should  not  let  speculations  about  weak  rime  or  some  pos- 
sible imitation  of  Swinburne  interfere  with  his  admiration  and 
pleasure.  Even  the  last  of  the  lines,  a  succession  of  weak  sylla- 
bles at  which  most  versifiers  would  shudder,  has  a  curious  fitne :ss 
to  the  rest.  And  very  often  the  glow  of  passion  transfuses  lead 
into  gold.     The  following  short  poem  must  be  quoted  as  an  exam- 


ple.    It  is  the  best  written  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  individ- 
ual of  her  lyrics : 

I  am  not  sure,  if  I  knew  the  truth, 

What  his  case  or  crime  might  be ; 
1  only  know  that  he  pleaded  Youth— 

A  beautiful,  golden  plea. 

Youth,  with  its  sunlit,  passionate  eyes, 

Its  roseat,  velvet  skin — 
A  plea  to  cancel  a  thousand  lies 

Or  a  thousand  nights  of  sin. 

The  men  who  judged  him  were  old  and  gray. 

Their  eyes  and  their  senses  dim  ; 
He  brought  the  light  of  a  warm  spring  day 

To  the  court-house  bare  and  grim. 

Could  he  plead  in  a  lovelier  way? 
His  judges  acquitted  him. 

"Here  is  a  perfection  indeed,  a  matchless  lotus  of  the  East,  a 
new  and  entrancing  fragrance.     Here,  too,  is  the  whole  philosophy 
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LAURENCE    HOPE, 


A  poet  whose  work,  an  English  writer  thinks,  "  is  bound  to  fascinate 
those  who  diligently  inquire  into  the  modern  mind,  and  who  love  to 
grasp  the  elusive  psychology  of  the  present.'' 

of  woman.  These  two  lines  explain  the  hatred  of  German  think- 
ers for  any  but  the  Gretchen  type  of  maiden.  This  explains  why 
women  appear  to  some  as  mad  revolutionaries,  to  others  as  the 
type  of  incorrigible  reaction.  No  English  judge  would  have  been 
so  gracious  and  picturesque  as  these  legendary  graybeards. 
Shall  the  delicate  machinery  of  our  law.  complicated  yearly  for  the 
protection  of  society,  be  upset  because  the  young  lady  is  in  love? ' 
But  .  .  .  the  quality  of  the  thought  is  deepened  by  its  expres- 
sion, and  is  more  than  a  mere  outburst  of  woman's  illogical  mind." 

Besides  the  illogical  and  ardent  cult  of  beauty,  continues  Mr. 
Flecker,  "besides  the  passionate  sensuality  that  it  accompanies 
and  suggests,  the  other  startling  characteristic  of  such  women  as 
Laurence  Hope  loves  to  describe  is  the  passivity  that  accompanies 
their  passions  and  is  in  love  with  the  most  relentless  brute  force." 
Waiving  some  of  the  explanatory  suggestions  of  modern  psychol- 
ogy, the  writer  asserts  that  poems  such  as  Laurence  Hope's  "may 
justly  be  called  hysterical,  but  even  granted  that  the  hysteria  is 
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due  to  the  strain  and  turbulence  of  modern  life,  yet  does  it  arise 
from  old  innate  convictions;  it  is  not  mania,  but  exaggeration." 


HOW  "INNOCENTS  ABROAD"  CAME  TO 
BE  WRITTEN 

THE  story  of  how  "  Innocents  Abroad  "  came  to  be  written  is 
given  by  Mark  Twain  in  his  last  instalment  of  autobiog- 
raphy. It  involves  a  question  of  "rights" — "such  rights  as  the 
strong  are  able  to  acquire  over  the  weak  and  absent,"  comments 
the  sufferer,  Mark  Twain,  who  confesses  that  "  the  insult  of  that 
word  rankles  yet"  tho  the  events  it  represents  occurred  in  1866. 
In  that  year  Mark  Twain  made  a  journey  round  the  world,  start- 
ing westward  from  San  Francisco.  The  proprietors  of  The  Alta 
(San  Francisco)  engaged  him  to  write  an  account  of  the  trip — 
"fifty  letters  of  a  column  and  a  half  each,  which  would  be  about 
two  thousand  words  per  letter,  and  the  pay  to  be  twenty  dollars 
per  letter."  The  trip  was  made,  and  when  the  author  returned 
and  started  out  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  journey  in  various  Cali- 
fornia cities,  he  "never  had  people  enough  in  the  houses  to  sit  as 
a  jury  of  inquest  on  his  lost  reputation."  No  one  knew  about  him, 
because  "the  thrifty  owners  of  that  prodigiously  rich  Alta  news- 
paper had  copyrighted  all  those  poor  little  twenty-dollar  letters, 
and  had  threatened  with  prosecution  any  journal  which  should 
venture  to  copy  a  paragraph  from  them."  Mark  Twain  had  con- 
tracted to  furnish  a  book  "  on  the  excursion  "  to  the  American 
Publishing  Company  of  Hartford.  The  situation  became  "  uncom- 
fortable "  when  "the  proprietors  of  this  stealthily  acquired  copy- 
right" refused  to  let  him  use  the  letters.  Mark  Twain  continues 
in  The  North  American  Review  (July  51 : 

"  Mr.  Mac-Something— I  have  forgotten  the  rest  of  his  name — 
said  his  firm  were  going  to  make  a  book  cut  of  the  letters  in  order 
to  get  back  the  thousand  dollars- which  they  had  paid  for  them. 
I  said  that  if  they  had  acted  fairly  and  honorably,  and  had  allowed 
the  country  press  to  use  the  letters  or  portions  of  them,  my  lecture- 
skirmish  on  the  coast  would  have  paid  me  ten  thousand  dollars, 
whereas  The  Alta  had  lost  me  that  amount.  Then  he  offered  a 
compromise  :  he  would  publish  the  book  and  allow  me  10  per  cent, 
royalty  on  it.  The  compromise  did  not  appeal  to  me,  and  I  said 
so.  I  was  now  quite  unknown  outside  of  San  Francisco,  the  book's 
sale  would  be  confined  to  that  city,  and  my  royalty  would  not  pay 
me  enough  to  board  me  three  months  ;  whereas  my  Eastern  con- 
tract, if  carried  out,  could  be  profitable  to  me,  for  I  had  a  sort  of 
reputation  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  acquired  through  the  publica- 
tion of  six  excursion-letters  in  the  New  York  Tribune  and  one  or 
two  in  The  Herald." 

In  the  end  "  Mr.  Mac  agreed  to  suppress  his  book,"  leaving  the 
"  rights"  to  the  new  book  in  Mark  Twain's  hands.  The  book  pro- 
ceeded to  get  itself  written  in  the  manner  described  by  its  author 
in  these  words  dictated  in  1904: 

"  Noah  Brooks  was  the  editor  of  The  Alta  at  the  time,  a  man 
of  sterling  character  and  equipped  with  a  right  heart,  also  a  good 
historian  where  facts  were  not  essential.  In  biographical  sketches 
of  me  written  many  years  afterward  (1002),  he  was  quite  eloquent 
in  praise  of  the  generosity  of  The  Alta  people  in  giving  to  me 
without  compensation  a  book  which,  as  history  had  afterward 
shown,  was  worth  a  fortune.  After  all  the  fuss,  I  did  not  levy 
heavily  upon  The  „  llta  letters.  I  found  that  they  were  newspaper 
matter,  not  book  matter.  They  had  been  written  here  and  there 
and  yonder,  as  opportunity  had  given  me  a  chance  working- 
moment  or  two  during  our  feverish  flight  around  about  Europe  or 
in  the  furnace-heat  of  my  stateroom  on  board  the  Quaker  City, 
therefore  they  were  loosely  constructed,  and  needed  to  have  some 
of  the  wind  and  water  squeezed  out  of  them.  I  used  several  of 
them— ten  or  twelve,  perhaps.  I  wrote  the  rest  of  'The  Inno- 
cents Abroad'  in  sixty  days,  and  I  could  have  added  a  fortnight's 
labor  with  the  pen  and  gotten  along  without  the  letters  altogether. 
I  was  very  young  in  those  days,  exceedingly  young,  marvelously 
young,  younger  than  I  am  now,  younger  than  I  shall  ever  be  again, 


by  hundreds  of  years.  I  worked  every  night  from  eleven  or  twelve 
until  broad  day  in  the  morning,  and  as  I  did  two  hundred  thou- 
and  words  in  the  sixty  days,  the  average  was  more  than  three 
thousand  words  a  day— nothing  for  Sir  Walter  Scott,  nothing  for 
Louis  Stevenson,  nothing  for  plenty  of  other  people,  but  quite 
handsome  for  me.  In  1897,  when  we  were  living  in  Tedworth 
Square,  London,  and  I  was  writing  the  book  called  'Following  the 
Equator,'  my  average  was  eighteen  hundred  words  a  day  ;  here  in 
Florence  (1904),  my  average  seems  to  be  fourteen  hundred  words 
per  sitting  of  four  or  five  hours." 


THE  WORK   OF  GRANVILLE   BARKER 

OINCE  it  became  practically  certain  that  Mr.  Conried  would 
^  not  be  the  director  of  the  New  Theater,  to  be  opened  in  New 
York  in  1908,  the  name  most  frequently  mentioned  for  the  position 
has  been  Granville  Barker.  The  latter  is  at  present  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  London  theatrical  world,  having 
for  three  years  been  stage  director  of  the  Court  Theater  where 
one  encountered  the  most  advanced  dramatic  ideas.  It  has  been 
Mr.  Barker's  ideal — as  he  contest  to  an  interviewer  for  the  New 
York  Times  (July  14)— to  "make  productions  that  would  attract 
intelligent  human  beings  over  twenty-two  years  of  age,"  adding, 
by  way  of  suggesting  contrasts,  that  "  the  average  theatrical  en- 
tertainment is  meant  for  women,  for  male  sentimentalists  who 
have  not  attained  their  majority,  and  for  the  older  ones  who  don't 
grow  up."  Mr.  Barker  declared  to  The  Times 's  representative 
that  if  he  came  to  New  York  he  should  continue  to  produce  plays 
according  to  his  own  ideals,  "and  the  public  may  like  it  or  lump 
it."  The  career  of  the  Court  Theater  under  Mr.  Barker  has  been 
identified  to  a  large  extent  with  the  English  vogue  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw.  His  plays,  says  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  in  the  London  Daily 
News,  have  been  "a  valuable  asset  to  the  Court  management." 
We  read  further : 

"  In  a  sense,  they  have  created  the  audience  which  has  made 
possible  the  production  of  other  plays  of  a  higher  than  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  standard.  For  the  first  time  many  people,  long 
alienated  from  the  theater  by  its  crass  stupidity  and  conventional 
representation  of  life,  have  found  that  they  could  obtain  an  after- 
noon or  evening  of  intellectual  enjoyment  at  the  Court  Theater. 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  position  of  George  Bernard  Shart 
in  the  hierarchy  of  British  dramatists,  he  must  at  least  be  given 
credit  for  having  created  a  new  interest  in  the  playhouse.  One 
may  not  admire  the  workmanship  of  his  plays  ;  one  may  refuse  to 
accept  his  views  of  life  just  because  they  happen  to  be  views 
which  are  exprest  in  the  paradoxical  style  which  commends  itself 
to  those  who  desire  a  mild  kind  of  intellectual  stimulant;  one  may 
feel  that  his  art  is  the  art  of  semi-man  rather  than  of  superman  ; 
yet  there  is  no  question  that  the  worst  of  his  plays  bears  the  im- 
press of  a  vivid  and  original  intellect,  and  it  is  this  characteristic 
which  has  drawn  a  special  audience  to  the  Court  Theater." 

During  Mr.  Barker's  tenancy  of  the  Court — where  he  had  as- 
sistance in  the  business  management  of  Mr.  Vedrenne — there  has 
been  a  pronounced  effort  "  to  foster  anew  school  of  drama. "  Says 
Mr.  Baughan  : 

"  Looking  back  on  the  list  of  productions  there  that  much  is 
made  clear.  Among  other  plays  we  have  Mr.  Granville  Barker's 
'The  Voysey  Inheritance,'  which  was  a  faithful,  clever  observa- 
tion of  life  when  it  was  not  marred  by  Bernard  Shawisms;  Mr.  R. 
V.  Harcourt's'A  Question  of  Age,'  an  interesting  attempt  at  a 
new  technique  ;  Mr.  Frederick  Fenn's'The  Cc.ivicton  the  Hearth,' 
a  concentrated  piece  of  dramatic  writing,  with  original  ideas  and 
first-hand  presentment  of  character;  Mr.  St.  John  Hankin's'The 
Return  of  the  Prodigal,'  a  clever  play,  if  rather  bloodless  and  un- 
original ;  and,  above  all,  Mr.  John  Galsworthy's  'The  Silver  Box,' 
a  drama  from  the  pen  of  a  genuine,  if  inexperienced  dramatist. 
The  note  of  the  Court  productions  has  been,  perhaps,  too  insist- 
ently realistic,  and  a  glaring  mistake  in  this  respect  was  made  by 
the  production  of  Mr.  John  Masefield's  'The  Campden  Wonder.' 
Hauptmann's  'The   Thieves'  Comedy'  and    Schnitzler's  'In  the 
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Hospital,'  among  the  foreign  plays  performed  at  the  Court, 
emphasized  this  note,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Messrs.  Vedrenne 
and  Barker  have  staged  Euripides's  '  Hippolytus,'  'The  Trojan 
Woman,' and 'Electra,'  Maeterlinck's 'Aglavaine  and  Selysette,' 

and  Housman  and  Barker's 'Prunella.' 

"  Not  the  least  satisfactory  side  of  the  Court  management  has 
been  its  freedom  from  the  thraldom  of  the  actor-manager  and  his 
wife.  It  is  possible  for  Mr.  Granville  liarker  to  produce  a  play 
with  the  intelligent  insight  which  is  impossible  at  any  theater 
where  the  stage  management  is  conditioned  by  the  needs  of  the 
actor-manager  and  the  'star.'  The  result  has  been  that  actors 
and  actresses,  who  at  their  regular  theaters  have  had  to  mold  their 
style  according  to  no  artistic  precept,  but  merely  to  fill  in  the  pic- 
ture for  the  principal  character,  have  been  able  to  show  that  in 
power  of  characterization  and  in  completeness  of  ensemble  our 
stage  need  not  lag  behind  that  of  Germany  or  of  France.  This 
question  of  acting  at  the  Court  Theater  has  had  much  to  do  with 
its  popularity,  and  the  'profession'  itself  scarcely  understands  how 
little  its  exaggerated  style  of  playing  and  its  want  of  subtlety  ap- 
peal to  cultivated  minds.  It  has  been  quite  common  to  hear  peo- 
ple give  as  a  reason  for  not  attending  English  theaters  that  the 
playing  is  so  poor.  There  has  been  no  reason  for  this  poorness  in 
the  quality  of  British  talent.  It  is  only  that  an  artificial  tradition, 
supposed  to  appeal  to  a  passing  public,  has  paralyzed  our  actors 
and  actresses,  and  also  that  the  bulk  of  ordinary  plays  make  no 
demand  on  the  subtleties  of  histrionic  art." 

Mr.  Barker  evidently  cherishes  a  particular  contempt  for  what 
he  characterizes  as  the  "  well-made  play,"  says  the  writer  in  the 
New  York  Times.  He  proceeds  to  give  Mr.  Barker's  own  state- 
ment of  his  particular  view  : 

"  If  we  are  to  trace  our  policy  at  the  Court  Theater  from  any 
source,  it  may  be  claimed  we  have  in  a  manner  inher'ted  the  move- 


GRANVILLE     BARKER, 

A  fearless  and  original  theatrical  manager  of  London,  who  is  named 
as  the  possible  director  of  the  New  Theater. 

ment  which  had  its  inception  in  Germany.  I  have  produced  some 
Ibsen  plays,  but  we  are  not  of  the  Ibsen  school.  Great  master 
tho  he  was,  he  continued  to  write  the  well-made  play  absolutely 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  would  never  have  written  a  play  like 
Hauptmann's  'The  Weavers'— an  example  of  the  great  play  which 


has  broken  away  from  the  well-made  tradition.     This  latter  is  the 
school  of  playwriting  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

"  I  will  not  admit  for  a  moment  that  we  do  not  entertain  out 
audiences.     A   play  may   be   both  intellectual  and    entertaining. 
The    only  question  is  whether  one   is  entertained   by  watching 
ladies'  legs  or  by  listen- 
ing to  the  product  of  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  brains.    As  I 
have  already  said ,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  English  pub- 
lic is  to  resist  a  fresh  idea. 

"Among  other  impor- 
tant things,  I  have  want- 
ed to  open  the  theater  to 
men  who  have  avoided  it 
as  a  field  of  literary  en- 
deavor. 1  mean  that  I 
have  tried  to  bring  to  the 
rescue  of  the  English 
drama  some  of  the  big- 
gest minds  devoted  to 
fiction.  These  men  have 
continued  to  write  novels, 
and  only  novels,  because 
they  have  succeeded  that 
way  and  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  attempt 
to  learn  the  methods 
of  the  well-made  play. 
They  see  that  the  limi- 
tations are  preposterous. 
Why  should  they  try  to 
make  heroes  and  hero- 
ines and  this  and  that? 

"I  don't  care  whether  a  piece  is  a  well-made  play  or  not.  If 
the  piece  has  fine  qualities  what  difference  does  it  make?  For  in- 
stance, I  once  asked  Maurice  Hewlitt  for  a  play  to  produce.  He 
said  that  years  ago  he  had  tried  one  little  piece  that  he  called  '  Pan 
and  the  Young  Shepherd'  and  that  I  was  welcome  to  it.  I  read  it 
and  saw  that  it  was  a  beautiful  dialog  in  that  fanciful  poetic  prose 
of  which  he  has  such  wonderful  command.  The  critics  said  it 
was  very  pretty  and  nice — but  that  it  wasn't  a  well-made  play  ! 

"  I  am  not  aiming  so  much  to  reform  the  theatergoing  public  as 
to  reach  the  public  that  hasn't  been  going  to  plays.  Anyhow, 
there  is  a  public  for  everything  that  is  well  done.  There  is  no 
speaking  of  the  English  public  as  such  until  the  whole  40,000,000 
of  English  people  have  been  accounted  for. 


WILLIAM    DE  MORGAN, 

Wlio  at  sixty-seven  turned  novelist  and  has 
become  almost  "the  man  of  the  hour"  in 
fiction. 


A  NEW  CAREER  AT  SIXTY-SEVEN 

THE  present  time,  which  hugs  its  fetish,  "  the  young  man."  so 
devotedly,  receives  a  challenge  from  an  old  man.  The  nov- 
elist of  the  hour  in  England  is  Mr.  William  De  Morgan,  who  "  pub- 
lished his  first  book  last  year,  at  about  the  age  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  who  has  given  up  writing  novels  altogether."  In  these 
words  the  point  is  enforced  by  The  Daily  Mail  (London)  that  the 
entire  domain  of  fiction  is  not  given  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  man.  The  London  Bookman  quotes  Mr.  De  Morgan  as 
saying  that  it  is  unlikely  that  "  there  had  ever  been  such  a  case 
before,"  as  that  of  a  man  "arriving."  with  his  first  effort  at  fiction, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Last  year  Mr.  De  Morgan  published 
"  Joseph  Vance,"  and  at  once  created  for  himself  an  admiring  pub- 
lic ;  this  year  he  has  followed  his  first  success  with  another  novel, 
entitled  "  Alice-for-Short."  and  the  desire  is  naturally  created  to 
know  something  of  the  personality  of  this  man.  The  Bookman 
(London)  asserts  that  "  he  comes  of  a  family  in  which  brains  have 
ever  been  a  prominent  characteristic."  His  father  was  Augustus 
De  Morgan,  professor  of  mathematics  at  University  College.  Lon- 
don, in  which  place  the  novelist  received  his  education.  His 
sister,  Mary  De  Morgan,  whose  death  occurred  within  the  past  few 
weeks,  was  a  writer  of  fairy-stories  "  known  to  two  generations  of 
children."     Mr.  De  Morgan's  life  has  been  devoted  to  "arts  and 
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crafts,"  and  has  been  cast  in  the  most  inspiring  circle  that  England 
has  produced,  as  we  learn  from  The  Bookman: 

"  Air.  De  Morgan  was  fortunate  in  counting  among  his  acquaint- 
ances many  of  those  whose  names  were,  at  that  time,  foremost  in 
the  artistic  world.  He  rubbed  shoulders  with  most  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  the  Preraphaelites  proper,  that  is  to  say, 
as  distinct  from  Burne-Jones  and  his  school,  who  worked  from  a 
different  basis  toward  a  different  object,  tho  loosely  included  in 
the  movement  by  present-day  art  critics.  Mr.  De  Morgan  married 
an  artist,  and  his  wife's  work,  originally  displaying  the  influence 
of  Burne-Jones,  has  since  developed  along  its  own  lines.  Keen 
artists  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Morgan  both  are,  it  annoys  them  that 
her  work  should  be  characterized  as  Preraphaelite,  when  in 
point  of  fact  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Several  years  of  compara- 
tively unsuccessful  work  as  a  painter  led  Mr.  De  Morgan  to  try 
his  hand  on  stained  glass.  Again  we  see  how  the  experiences  of 
his  artist's  life  gave  him  subject-matter  for  his  books,  the  books 
that  he  never  imagined  he  would  write,  but  which  he  was  really 
born  to  write.  Mr.  De  Morgan  next  turned  his  attention  to  cer- 
amics, and  in  this  field  of  art  he  at  last  began  to  make  something 
of  a  name.  All  those  who  have  kept  in  touch  with  modern  cer- 
amic art  are  familiar  with  the  De  Morgan-luster  tiles,  and  with  the 
beautiful  ware  sent  out  from  the  factory  that  was  established  by 
Mr.  De  Morgan.  His  house  at  Chelsea  contains  some  exquisite 
examples  of  the  firm's  productions.  All  the  designs  were  his  own, 
and  the  process  employed — a  strict  secret  which  has  only  become 
known  .to  the  trade  through  the  dishonesty  of  former  work-people, 
and  has  never  been  entirely  made  public— was  very  similar  to  the 
'Gubbio  process,'  in  use  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
William  Morris,  one  of  the  dearest  friends  of  the  De  Morgan  fam- 
ily, took  a  particular  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  factory.  Mr. 
De  Morgan  was  at  one  time  in  partnership  with  Halsey  Ricardo, 
the  designer  of  the  tile-roofed  house  recently  built  for  Mr.  Deben- 
ham  in  Addison  Road.  The  interior  tile  decorations  are  all  from 
the  De  Morgan  factory,  which,  sad  to  relate,  exists  no  longer,  tho 
had  it  prolonged  its  existence,  its  founder  would  probably  never 
have  turned  his  thoughts  toward  authorship." 

Some  early  attempts  at  writing,  it  is  recorded,  met  with  the 
author's  own  disapproval  and  were  destroyed.  For  forty  years 
he  persisted  in  his  early  determination  to  stick  to  art.  So  com- 
pletely did  he  put  literature  out  of  his  mind  that  he  lost  touch  with 
the  progress  of  the  literary  world.  "  The  names  of  Chesterton  and 
Shaw  convey  nothing  to  him,"  says  the  writer  in  The  Bookman. 
His  predilection  harks  back  to  the  days  of  controversy  between 
the  devotees  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray:  Mr.  De  Morgan  then 
ranging  himself  on  the  side  of  the  former.  But  his  work,  says 
The  Bookman  writer,  bears  "  reminiscences  of  both  the  early  Vic- 
torian giants,  tho  the  influence  of  Dickens  is  certainly  pre- 
dominant. .  .  .  Especially  do  Mr.  De  Morgan's  almost  unique 
powers  of  observation  and  description  recall  Charles  Dickens, 
while  in  the  knowledge  of  men  that  he  displays  he  bids  fair  to  rival 
Thackeray."  The  Daily  Mail  (London)  has  this  to  say  of  his 
latest  book  : 

"'Alice-for-Short'  is  a  book  extraordinarily  long,  extraordinarily 
full,  extraordinarily  sweet,  extraordinarily  packed  with  the  obser- 
vations of  sixty  years,  and,  above  all,  extraordinarily  English.  It 
appears  at  times  to  be  simply  the  longest  book  in  the  world  ; 
toward  the  middle  one  sighs  and  says,  'What,  all  this  still  to  read  !' 
But  one  reads  on.  It  is  the  wildest  mixture  of  stuff;  you  might 
call  it  an  American  drink  if  it  wasn't  so  obviously  a  piece  of  Eng- 
lish cooking.  It  contains  passages  like  Dickens,  like  Fielding, 
like  Sterne,  like  Goldsmith  ;  it  deals  with  children  in  areas,  artists 
in  studios,  murders,  apparitions,  middle-class  heavy  dinners;  it 
goes  back  to  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  full  of  the  grime  and 
soot  of  the  nineteenth.  It  deals  with  love,  poverty,  drink,  diges- 
tion, the  psychology  of  a  very  poor  child  in  a  basement,  with 
amiability,  with  dropt  h's.  It  is  full  of  the  English  trick  of  allu- 
siveness— as  full  of  it  as  the  '  Sentimental  Journey' ;  there  is  not  in 
it  a  single  direct  statement,  there  is  not  a  single  character  without 
a  nickname;  its  story  is  incredibly  involved.  But  there  it  is; 
it  is  the  English  novel  come  back  to  us  at  last,  bursting  on  us 
again— after  the  lapse  of  a  generation.  It  ought  to  be  in  three 
volumes." 


A  PROFESSION   THAT  GOES  BEGGING 

ONE  "  new  and  interesting  "  profession  still  remains  uncrowded 
in  America.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  in  asserting  that  "  the  supply  of  curators  falls 
far  short  of  the  demand  "  brought   into   existence  through    "the 

growth  and  creation  of  art-museums. rhe  older  museums  are 

unable  to  find  department  heads,"  declares  The  Post,  "  and  through 
such  benefactions  as  that  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Widener,  and  El- 
kins,  of  Philadelphia,  new  and  important  galleries  are  founded  as 
full-grown.  Meanwhile,  directors  seek  in  vain  for  experts,  or 
bring  them  over  the  water."  In  proposing  a  practical  solution  of 
the  problem  presented  by  our  museums,  The  Post  pleads  for  the 
founding  of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  curators  in  some  Euro- 
pean city.  Our  own  museums,  it  argues,  are  as  yet  too  new  to 
serve  as  training-schools.  "  In  no  department  of  any  of  them  could 
a  student  hope  to  gain  the  material  knowledge  that  is  expected  of 
a  curator  in  a  great  European  museum.  And  aside  from  the 
scantiness  of  the  actual  materials  of  research,  the  isolation  of  a 
young  expert  among  us  is  in  itself  narrowing.  Better  than  formal 
studies  is  association  with  seasoned  connoisseurs,  and  this  can  as 
yet  be  had  at  home  only  in  very  scanty  measure."  Since  the 
career  is  open  and  attractive,  The  Post  thinks  it  safe  to  assume 
that  gradually  the  right  persons  will  appear.  But  the  present 
acute  state  of  our  need  is  viewed  in  this  wise : 

"  Our  rapidly  growing  collections  are  either  uncatalogued  or  in- 
adequately listed,  and  through  the  very  growth  of  departments  the 
scientific  arrearage  mounts  up  formidably.  We  need  a  supply  of 
trained  curators,  and  need  it  now  and  sorely.  Young  men  of  con- 
siderable preliminary  training  and  of  uncommon  initiative  may,  of 
course,  study  in  such  institutions  as  the  Ecole  du  Louvre,  but  we 
really  want  a  training  more  generally  available.  Theoretically, 
the  best  way  to  meet  the  case  would  be  to  organize  a  museum 
school  in  one  of  the  European  capitals,  preferably  Paris,  at  which 
research  in  the  history  and  connoisseurship  of  art  would  be  con 
ducted  by  great  specialists,  in  the  local  museums.  A  rudimentary 
plant  and  organization  would  suffice,  a  mere  headquarters  and 
working  library.  Nothing  elaborate  in  the  way  of  a  faculty  would 
be  required,  for  the  lectureships  would  chiefly  be  filled  by  Euro- 
pean specialists,  the  courses  varying  according  to  the  personnel  oi 
the  student  body.  The  residential  term  would  be  short,  since  such 
studies  presuppose  wide  travel." 

Some  assistance  might  be  derived  from  the  American  schools  of 
archeology  at  Athens  or  at  Rome  by  the  addition  of  a  museum 
department  to  one  of  these  institutions,  suggests  The  Post.  As  a 
makeshift,  something  might  be  done,  it  is  further  suggested,  by 
cooperation,  one  expert  cataloguing  and  arranging  the  collections 
of  several  museums.  Such  an  arrangement  would,  however,  afford 
no  assistance  in  the  purchase  of  new  objects,  sjnce  it  is  evident 
that  a  curator  could  not  serve  two  masters.  When  a  situation 
proves  too  difficult  for  our  powers  of  solution  we  usually  fall  back 
upon  the  supposititious  "  wealthy  donor."  For  him  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  "  this  important  and  neglected  branch  of  public  service," 
would  evince,  thinks  The  Post,  "an  originality  in  benefaction 
rarely  displayed  in  this  hackneyed  pursuit." 


The  National  Educational  Association,  formed  "to  elevate  the  character  and 
advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of 
popular  education  in  the  United  States,"  has  been  holding  its  annual  meeting 
this  month  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  During  its  session  of  July  12,  according  to  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  the  Association  adopted  a  resolution  approving  the  efforts 
of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  and  other  bodies  "to  promote  the  simplifica- 
tion of  English  spelling  by  the  judicious  omission  of  useless  silent  letters  and 
the  substitution  of  a  more  regular  and  intelligible  spelling  in  place  of  forms  that 
are  grossly  irregular  or  anomalous,  such  amendments  to  be  made  according 
to  the  existing  rules  and  analogies  of  the  English  spelling,  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  standards  accepted  by  scholars."  The  resolution  goes  on  to  say:  "The 
Association  hereby  approves  the  simpler  forms  contained  in  the  list  of  300  words 
now  spelled  in  two  or  more  ways,  published  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board, 
and  containing  the  12  simplified  forms  now  used  by  this  Association,  and  directs 
that  those  simpler  forms  be  used  in  the  publications  of  the  Association  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule  now  in  force." 
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K1CHARD  BAKKV. 


JULES  CLARETIE. 


lOSEl'H  C.  LINCOLN. 


JAN  E    1  HOMPSON. 


JOHN  H.  WHITSON. 


MARi.Al'  I    I     I..  WOODS. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


American  Newspaper  Annual.  8vo,  pp.  1148. 
Philadelphia-   N.  W.  Ayer   &  Son. 

Autobiography  of  John  J.  Cornell.  Frontis- 
piece. 8vo,  pp.  498.  Baltimore:  The  Lord  Bilt- 
more  Press. 

Balrd,  John  C.  Avenelle  or  the  Lone  Tree  of 
Arlington.  121110,  pp.  187.  Boston:  Mayhew  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Barry,  Richard.  The  Events  Man:  Being  the 
Account  of  Stanley  Washburn,  American  War  Cor- 
respondent. Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  294.  New 
York:   Moffat,  Yard   &  Co.     Si. 2 5  net. 

Mr.  Barry's  "Port  Arthur:  A  Monster 
Heroism"  was  on  the  whole  a  very  satis- 
factory and  stirring  account  of  the  most 
dramatic  episode  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  Those  who  have  read  this  narra- 
tive, full  of  thrilling  incident  and  marked 
by  the  peculiar  fascination  that  attaches 
to  the  tale  of  an  eye-witness,  will  natu- 
rally expect  some  of  the  same  qualities  in 
"The  Events  Man,"  which  also  deals  with 
the  war  in  the  Far  East.  We  regret  to 
say  that  such  expectation  will  be  disap- 
pointed. The  new  book,  while  possessing 
here  and  there  a  few  of  the  qualities  which 
distinguished  "Port  Arthur,"  is  in  no 
sense  comparable  to  that  work. 

It  is  announced  as  a  story  of  American 
newspaper  enterprise  in  its  mo.st  highly 
developed  form.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
personal  narrative  of  an  American  corre- 
spondent engaged  in  getting  war  news 
under  the  very  guns  of  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  navies.  We  are  assured  in  the 
author's  preface  that  the  tale  is  absolutely 
true  in  every  detail,  and  this  fact,  no 
doubt,  gives  some  value  to  the  book. 
The  matter  is  interesting,  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Barry  has  permitted  to  himself 
the  style  and  mannerisms  of  the  very  worst 
school  of  Chicago  yellow  journalism.  The 
English  is  of  that  offensive,  slangy  type 
which  characterizes  the  "sporting  page" 
of  inferior  newspapers.  The  book  has 
evidently  been  written  in  a  great  hurry, 
not  even  time  enough  having  been  given 
to  have  the  chapter  headings  all  spelt 
correctly. 

Beck,  Otto  Walter.  Art  Principles  in  Portrait 
Photography.  Illustrated.  8mo,  pp.  vii  244. 
New  York:   The  Baker    &  Taylor  Co. 

Bishop,  Emily  M.  Seventy  Years  Young.  lamo, 
pp.  viii-205.     New  York:   B.   \V.  Huebsch.     Si   net. 

Boudin,  Louis  B.  The  Theoretical  System  of 
Karl  Marx.  i2mo.  pp.  v-286.  Chicago:  Charles 
H.  Kerr&  Co.     $1  net. 

Calkins,  Franklin  Welles.  The  Wooin g  1  if  T< ikala . 
i2tno,  pp.  340.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
$1.50. 

Carus,  Paul.  The  Story  of  Samson.  8vo,  pp. 
183:  The  Rise  of  Man.  8vo,  pp.  97;  Chinese  Life 
and  Customs.  8vo.  pp.  114;  Chinese  Thought. 
8vo,  pp.  195.  Each  illustrated.  Chicago:  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

Champlain,  Samuel  De.  The  Voyage  of. 
Edited   by   Grant,    W.    L.     (1604-18).     Illustrated. 


8mo,  pp.  xiii.— 377.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $3  net. 

Claretie,  Jules.  Le  Theatre  au  College.  Illus- 
trated. 8mo,  pp.  xix-336.  Paris:  Librairie 
Honore  Champion. 

Dubose,  M.  Horace.  Life  and  Memories  of  Rev. 
J.  D.  Barbec.  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  243. 
Nashville:    Smith    &  Lamar.      Si. 

Eeden,  Frederik  Van.  The  Quest.  Authorized 
translation  from  the  Dutch  of  De  Kleine  Johannes 
by  L.  W.  C.  i2mo,  pp.  519.  Boston:  John  W. 
Luce   &  Co. 

Fraser,  John  Foster.  Red  Russia.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  xii -284.  New  York:  The  John  Lane 
Co.      $1.75  net. 

Funk,  Isaac  K.,  LL.D.  The  Psychic  Riddle. 
i2mo,  pp.  243.      Funk    &  Wagnalls  Co.      Si  net. 

This  little  book,  which  handles  a  deba- 
table subject,  is  certain  to  be  estimated 
more  or  less  according  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  reader.  That  such  a  book  should  be 
written,  however,  and  that  it  has  been 
written  with  a  rare  combination  of  in- 
tellectual poise  and  religious  conviction, 
will  be  generally  acknowledged.  After  an 
introduction,  entitled  "Somewhat  Per- 
sonal," the  author  discusses  the  following 
topics:  (1)  Some  Reasons  Why  the  Study 
of  Psychic  Problems  by  Scientists  Should 
be  Encouraged;  (2)  Communications 
Purporting  to  Come  from  Dr.  Richard 
Hodgson;  (3)  The  Phenomena  Known  as 
Independent  Voices;  (4)  Typical  Cases  of 
Several  Classes  of  Psychic  Phenomena; 
(5)  Conclusions — Some  Things  that  Seem 
Proven  and  Some  Things  that  Seem  Not 
Proven.  An  appendix  of  interesting  ma- 
terial illustrates  and  amplifies  the  body  of 
the  book. 

The  author's  purpose  apparentlv  was  to 
shake  both  scientific  men  and  religious 
leaders  out  of  their  apathy;  to  disabuse 
them  of  their  prejudices  against  such  sub- 
jects; to  open  up,  in  an  interesting,  force- 
ful way,  various  lines  of  inquiry;  and  to 
enforce  his  contentions  with  copious  illus- 
trations, many  of  them  personally  vouched 
for.  This  purpose  has  been  well  executed. 
No  reader,  whatever  his  bias,  can  fail  to 
acknowledge  that  the  subjects  treated 
are  worthy  of  open-minded  consideration, 
and  that  glimpses  have  been  here  given 
of  actual  human  experiences  which  must 
be  reckoned  with,  and  which  ought  to 
stimulate  and  aid  thought  and  conduct 
immeasurably.  Men  who  essay  the  role 
of  leadership,  whether  in  religion  or  sci- 
ence, should  be  warned  by  history  and 
current  progress  against  narrow  and 
bigoted  conservatism  even  in  tin's  matter 
of  psychic  research.  This  is  Dr.  Funk's 
major  contention  and  it  has  been  legiti- 
mately made. 


Hogue,  Wilson  T.  Hymns  that  are  Immortal. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  xix.-326.  Chicago:  S.  K. 
J.  Chesbro.     Si  net. 

Hubbard,  George  Henry.  The  Teachings  of 
Jesus  in  Parables.  8vo,  pp.  507.  Boston:  The  Pil- 
grim Press. 

Hugo,  Victor,  The  Intellectual  Autobiography 
of.  Being  the  last  of  his  unpublished  works  and 
embodying  his  ideas  of  literature,  philosophy,  and 
religion;  translated,  with  a  study  of  the  last  work  of 
Hugo's  genius,  by  Lorenzo  O'Rourke.  12m' 
400.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
Si. 20  net. 

In  the  original  French,  this  volume  was 
published  a  short  time  ago  as  the  chief 
memorial  at  the  Hugo  centenary.  Mr. 
O'Rourke,  in  making  the  present  transla- 
tion into  English,  has  supplemented  it 
with  an  introduction  filling  about  sixtv 
pages,  in  which  he  presents  a  study  of  the 
book  as  the  last  specimen  to  appear  in 
print  of  the  prose  genius  of  Hugo — 
a  well-written  and  illuminating  piece  of 
work,  being  not  only  critical,  but  to  some 
extent  biographical.  Hugo's  own  work  was 
written  in  the  main  during  his  exile  in 
Guernsey.  Its  autobiographical  charac- 
ter relates  to  his  mental  point  of  view, 
rather  than  to  anything  personal  to  his 
life.  After  writing  it  Hugo  directed  that 
it  should  not  be  published  until  after  his 
death.  In  the  first  half  of  the  volume 
are  chapters  relating  to  literature  and  art, 
while  in  the  second  are  discust  the  des- 
tiny of  man,  God,  and  the  soul.  At  the 
end  are  many  striking  aphorisms  which 
Mr.  O'Rourke  calls  "chips  of  the  mighty 
workshop." 

Kautsky  Karl  Ethics  and  the  Materialist  Con- 
ception of  History  Translated  by  John  B  Askew, 
iomo,  pp.  206       Chicago    Chas    H.  Kerr   &  Co. 

Kerr,  Alexander  [translator]  The  Republic  of 
Plato  Book  v.  i2mo.  pp  71  Chicago  Chas. 
H    Kerr  &  Co. 

Lincoln,  Joseph  C  The  "Old  Home  House." 
Illustrated  i2mo,  pp.  vii-291.  New  York:  A 
S.  Barnes   &  Co 

Low    G    J.  D.D       A  Pa^  s.    wmo, 

pp.  184       Toronto    William  Briggs. 

Luce,  Robert  Writing  for  the  Press.  1 21110.  pp. 
iv-302       Boston     Clipping  Bureau  Press.     Si 

Marx,  Karl       The  Eighteenth  Brimaire  of  L 
Bonaparte.     Translated  by  Daniel  De  Leon.      umo, 
pp.    7S      Chicago     Chas.   H.  Kerr  &  Co.      25    cei 


Metcalfe.  Richard  L.  "Of  such  is  the  Kingdom" 
and  other  stories  from  life.  Souvenir  edition.  i:mu, 
pp.       209.      Lincoln,      Neb..   The      Woodruff-Collins 

Press. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  is  Mr.  Byran's  associate 
editor  in  the  office  of  The  Commoner.  This 
edition  of  a  book  which  has  already  had 
a  large  distribution  and  has  been  com- 
mended by  many  notable  men,  is  attrac- 
tively bound  in  limp  leather  with  gilt 
edges.  The  stories  relate  to  childhood 
and   have   been   praised   for   their   whole- 
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some  spirit  and  truth  to  what  is  best  in 

child  life. 

Mortality  Statistics  1905.  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor-Bureau  of  the  Census.  S.  N. 
D  North,  director.  Sixth  Annual  Report,  with  re- 
vised rates  for  intercensal  years  190 1  to  1904  and 
for  quinquennial  period  1900  to  1904.  Based  upon 
state  census  of  1905.  Folio,  pp.  354-  Washington 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Paine,  Ralph  D.  The  Greater  America.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  pp.  xiii-327.  New  York:  The  Out- 
ing Publishing  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Paine 's  volume  belongs  to  a  class  of 
books  which  may  be  called  rare  even  in 
this  age  of  print.  It  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  ordinary  volume  of  travel 
and  description  that  the  realistic  novel  of 
actual  events  bears  to  the  novel  of  roman- 
tic cast.  "The  Greater  America"  is  a 
book  that  really  deserves  the  epithet 
"timely,"  and  is  of  the  sort  worth  print- 
ing and  worth  reading.  It  takes  us  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  the  great  human  drama 
in  course  of  development  in  the  spacious 
West — the  drama  of  American  achieve- 
ment, which  literally  has  astounded  the 
world  and  is  probably  without  parallel  in 
history.  The  book  is  the  record  of  the 
experiences  and  impressions  of  a  Western 
journey.  It  gives  glimpses  of  the  "splen- 
did activities  of  the  American  West"  of 
to-day.  -The  writer  has  tried  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  that  creative  energy  and  strenu- 
ous activity  which  is  the  essential  -trait  of 
the  American  of  the  West,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly the  principal  element  of  that  marvel- 
ous transformation  and  industrial  develop- 
ment which  have  taken  place  within  so 
brief  a  period. 

The  opening  pages  deal  with  the  "Call 
of  the  Inland  Seas."  It  would  seem  thai 
li'e  upon  the  Great  Lakes  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  phases  of  Western  in- 
dustrial activity.  The  lake  skippers  are 
a  race  apart,  with  little  resemblance  to 
their  salty  brothers  of  the  main.  Less 
picturesque  outwardly  than  the  latter, 
they  are  hardly  less  interesting.  Literal 
captains  of  industry,  commanding  "a 
steel  trough  with  a  lid  on  it,"  they  repre- 
sent one  of  the  most  imposing  sides  of 
our  commercial  activity,  a  commerce  upon 
which,  according  to  the  author,  depends 
in  large  measure  the  industrial  prosperity 
of  the  nation. 

In  contrast  with  the  comparatively 
peaceful  industrial  life  on  the  Great  Lakes 
is  the  story  of  the  Michigan  copper  coun- 
try, which  forms  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting chapters  of  our  commercial  history. 
Altho  it  had  been  known  vaguely  for  cen- 
turies that  this  region  was  rich  in  min- 
erals, the  profitable  exploitation  of  the 
mines  is  of  recent  date. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  chapter  that  deals  with 
wheat-raising  as  practised  according  to 
modern  methods.  Mr.  Paine  has  writ- 
ten a  vividly  interesting  account  of  the 
great  wheat  country  of  the  Middle  W 
He  shows  what  an  important  share  farm- 
ing on  a  grand  scale  has  had  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nation's  prosperity — how, 
in  fact,  it  is  the  very  backbone  of  Ameri- 
can greatness,  without  which  the  whole 
fabric  would  collapse. 

There  are  interesting  chapters  on  sheep- 
raising  in  Montana,  the  great  gold-camps 
of  the  West,  the  reclaiming  of  the  great 
desert  lands,  ranching,  and  a  dozen  other 
phases  of  life  in  iter  America  which 

most  of  us  know  very  little  about. 

Parker,    Maud    May  'iAsive.      nmo,    pp. 

48.      i:  Si. 


Sedgwick,  Mabel  Cabot.  Assisted  by  Robert 
Cameron.  The  Garden  Month  by  Month.  Descri- 
bing the  appearance,  color,  dates  of  bloom,  and  cul- 
tivation of  all  desirable  hardy  plants  for  the  formal 
and  wild  garden,  with  an  additional  list  of  vines, 
etc.  With  over  two  hundred  half-tone  engravings 
from  photographs  of  growing  plants  and  a  chart  in 
colors.  8mo,  pp.  xvii-515.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.      $4  net. 

Here  is  an  admirable  idea  carefully 
worked  out.  The  volume  is  divided  into 
chapters  with  the  months  from  March  to 
September  inclusive  for  headings.  We 
then  have  for  each  month  the  names  of 
flowers  which  bloom  in  that  month;  each 
flower  being  described  botanically  and  as 
to  colors,  size,  and  time  in  the  month 
when  it  blooms,  with  the  common  and 
the  botanical  name,  the  more  important 
flowers  or  more  familiar  ones  being  shown 
in  excellent  half-tones.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  authors  have  devoted  to  the  compila- 
tion of  the  book  many  years  of  faithful 
and  loving  study.  We  should  suppose  it 
might  remain  a  standard  for  many  years. 

Smyth.  Newman.  The  Story  of  the  Child  that 
Jesus  Took.  Frontispiece.  umo.  Boston:  The 
Pilgrim  Press.      50  cents  net. 

Thompson,  Jane.  Water  Wonders.  New 
York:   Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 

Whitson,  John  II.  The  Castle  of  Doubt.  Bos- 
ton:   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Wilson,  James  Harrison.  The  Life  of  Charles 
A.  Dana.  Small  8vo,  pp.  xii-545.  Portrait.  New 
York.   Harper   &  Brothers. 

General  Wilson  for  about  forty  years 
was  Dana's  personal  friend.  They  first 
met  during  Dana's  service  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  friendship  appears  to  have 
continued  until  Dana's  death.  In  these 
circumstances  readers  would  hardly  ex- 
pect to  find  the  present  work  severely  crit- 
ical. While  in  the  main  it  is  laudatory, 
it  is  not  laudatory  in  a  fulsome  sense.  A 
biography  which  was  not  at  least  appre- 
ciative, would  probably  be  in  some  sense 
a  failure. 

General  Wilson  devotes  much  the  larger 
part  of  his  volume  to  Dana's  life  before  he 
became  editor  of  The  Sun,  his  career  on 
The  Sun  taking  up  135  pages,  while  380 
pages  are  devoted  to  earlier  events.  The 
reader  will  understand  from  this  state- 
ment how  notable  was  Dana's  career  be- 
fore he  acquired  control  of  that  newspaper. 
Those  years  in  themselves  constitute  an 
interesting  career.  His  struggle  for  an 
education  was  typical  of  the  young  man 
of  his  period.  His  share  in  the  Brook 
Farm  experiment  was  of  real  importance 
from  a  business  point  of  view.  His  work 
as  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Trib- 
une possesses  significance  never  fully  un- 
derstood, and  seldom  stated  with  due  em- 
phasis. General  Wilson  makes  it  clear 
how  important  that  Tribune  work  was, 
and  others,  notably  Mr.  Hazeltine,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  North  American  Re- 
■.  have  set  forth  the  facts  without 
equivocation.  It  was  due  to  Dana,  quite 
as  much  as  to  Greeley,  that  The  Tribune's 
influence  down  into  the  early  years  of  the 
War  became  widely  extended  and  potent 
m  public  affairs. 

Dana's  services  in  the  Civil  War  were 
th)se  of  an  accredited  observer  in  the 
field,  making  reports  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment; he  was  "the  eyes  of  the  govern- 
ment." It  is  clear  from  General  Wilson's 
narrative  that  Dana's  labors  in  this  ca- 
pacity were  very  significant.  His  influ- 
ence on  the  rising  fortunes  of  General 
Grant  was  probably  greater  than  that  of 
any  oth<  r  person,  his  reports  from  the 
field  and  his  statements  at  a  Cabinet 
council    having    been    perhaps    the    deter- 


mining factors  in  Grant's  final  advance- 
ment to  be  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
armies. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  what  were  the  circumstances 
which,  many  years  afterward,  made  Dana 
the  most  violent  and  uncompromising 
critic  Grant  had.  General  Wilson  main- 
tains that  Dana  never  retracted  anything 
he  had  said  in  commendation  of  Grant  as 
a  military  commander;  his  criticisms  re- 
lated solely  to  Grant  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  all  this  does  not  ex- 
plain, much  less  does  it  pardon,  the  in- 
tense bitterness  with  which  Grant  was 
criticized  for  many  years,  not  excepting 
an  incident  subsequent  to  his  death — the 
famous  bill  for  the  funeral  expenses. 

General  Wilson  states  positively  that 
Grant  was  not  personally  an  applicant 
for  the  office  of  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  altho  friends  of  his  had  sug- 
gested his  name  and  it  was  believed  that 
he  would  get  the  place.  We  do  not  un- 
derstand General  Wilson  to  deny  that 
Dana  wras  disappointed  in  his  failure  to 
get  the  office.  This  may,  or  may  not, 
have  had  a  dominant  influence  on  his  edi- 
torial attitude  toward  Grant's  administra- 
tion. It  is  disclosed  that  Mr.  Washburne, 
who  perhaps  was  Grant's  closest  political 
adviser,  became  unfriendly  to  Dana,  and 
the  implication  is  that  some  sort  of  rivalry, 
in  the  first  instance,  had  parted  these  two 
friends  of  Grant. 

In  the  chapters  which  relate  to  Dana  as 
editor  of  The  Sun,  some  things  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  Of  the  great 
success  which  Dana  made  of  that  news- 
paper we  are  fully  informed,  but  in  what  is 
said  of  the  means  through  which  circu- 
lation was  acquired  and  long  maintained 
there  is  little  as  to  sensationalism  in  jour- 
nalism. Men  not  yet  calling  themselves 
old  can  recall  a  period  in  the  career  of  this 
neAvspaper  out  of  which  seems  directly  to 
have  sprung  that  modern  pseudo-journal- 
ism which  is  called  yellow. 

Nor  do  we  find  that  sufficient  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  Dana's  rank  as  a  man 
of  letters.  His  eminence  in  that  field  has 
probably  never  been  equaled  among 
American  newspaper  editors.  We  wish 
also  that  more  had  been  said  of  Dana  as 
the  associate  of  George  Ripley  in  editing 
"  Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopedia.'' 
An  impressive  tradition  still  survives  of 
the  extraordinary  abilities  shown  in  that 
position — abilities  quite  as  notable  for 
powers  of  judgment  as  for  wide  and  precise 
knowledge. 

General  Wilson  is  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Dana's  genius  as  manifested  during  the 
war  and  in  The  Sun  office.  This  admira- 
tion he  has  shared  with  scores  of  others 
now  living  and  who,  in  the  years  of  Dana's 
maturity,  were  close  to  him.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  in  any  newspaper  office  there  ever 
existed  toward  its  chief  an  attitude  of  more 
genuine  liking  and  more  loyal  devotion 
than  existed  among  the  men  whom  Dana 
gathered  round  him  in  the  office  of  The 
Sun.  If  there  has  been  anything  like  it 
it  probably  occurred  in  the  office  of  The 
Times  when  Raymond  was  editor.  But 
that  is  the  story  of  an  earlier  generation. 
Dana's  newspaper  career  was  recent  and 
that  sense  of  loyalty  to  and  admiration  for 
him  may  be  said  still  to  prevail  as  a  thing  po- 
tent and  pervasive  in  the  office  of  The  Sun. 

Woods.  Margaret  L.  The  Invader,  nrao.  New 
York:     Harper  &  Brothers.     Si. so. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


Half  Asleep. 

Gertrude  Huntington  McGipfert. 

To  let  one's  fancy  range; 

Co  play  the  bed  is  so. 
The  window  so,  as  it  used  to  be 

In  that  home  of  long  ago; 

To  i>lay  the  door  is  here; 

The  street  is  crisscross  there; 
And  then  to  v/ait,  as  I  used  to  wait. 

For  the  step  upon  the  stair. 

To  count  as  the  footsteps  pass, 

Now  near,  now  faint  and  far — 
I  low  personal  they  sound  at  night. 

What  company  they  are! 

Some  brisk  and  some  sedate, 

I  wonder  where  they  go; 
And  I  drowse  a  little,  till  suddenly 

The  dear,  dear  step  I  know. 

The  start  of  joy,  the  flush, 

The  tender,  happy  thrill, 
And  then,  oh,  God!      I  am  homeless  and  old, 

And  his  grave  is  on  the  hill! 

— From  the  Century  (July). 


The  Calvary  Trumpets. 

By  S.  H.  Kemper. 

The  trumpets  blowing  to  the  desperate  riding, 

Our  squadrons  forming  on  the  long  hill's  marge! — 

Trumpets,  O  trumpets  with  your  strepitous  chiding, 
Blow  out  the  signal  for  the  furious  charge! 

The  angry  sunset  flaring  in  our  faces, 

Up  from  the  hollow  South  the  rushing  rain, 

A  cold  wind  out  of  devastated  places 

Riffling  the  guidon  and  the  tossing  mane. 

Kin  to  all  brave  emprise  and  high  endeavor, 
Lift  us,  O  music;  let  our  hearts  not  fail! 

Link  us  with  all  heroic  fight  forever, 
Sib  to  the  seekers  of  the  Holy  Grail! 

Fly  out  and  fling  us  far  in  dust  and  thunder, 

Down  through  the  rushing  struggle's  fierce  increase 

To  living  victory,  to  death,  and  the  still  wonder 
Of  God's  great,  sudden  Peace. 

■ — Fror-t  the  Reader  (July). 


EDUCATIONAL  MISCELLANY 

A  Criticism  of  English  School  Discipline. — A 

protest  by  A.  R.  Orage  against  the  military  ideal  of 
discipline  in  elementary  schools  is  published  in 
Monthly  Review  (London).  The  article  says  that 
the  discipline  for  which  the  schools  are  praised  is  by 
no  means  the  discipline  that  the  teachers  themselves 
praise.  As  public  commendation  inspires  to  imita- 
tion, the  bad  discipline  that  is  praised  comes  more  and 
more  to  be  the  object  of  the  teacher  and  to  displace 
the  discipline  that  is  only  praised  by  the  few  dis- 
criminating minds.  Of  this  discipline,  which  un- 
qualified visitors  commend,   the  author  says: 

For  what  arc  the  qualities  of  the  discipline  which 
impresses  the  visitor'  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
visitor  is  imprest  by  the  same  discipline  in  a  school 
that  he  would  expect  to  sec  in  the  army.  Mechanical 
precision,  instant  and  unquestioning  obedience,  uni- 
formity of  action,  every  child  moving  as  one:  these 
are  undoubtedly  the  "telling"  qualities.  I  have 
known  many  visitors  remark  on  them  in  loud  and 
sincere  adulation.  "  Perfect '  Perfect!"  they  say, 
and  "Wonderful!  Wonderful!" 

I  have  seen,  in  several  large  elementary  schools, 
this  very  ideal  carried  to  ridiculous  lengths,  without 
exciting  a  word  of  criticism  from  dozens  of  educated 
visitors.      When    one    has    beheld    the    astonishing 
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Worcester  Academy  '^,T 

All  advantages  of  a  large  school  :  Master  educators,  complete  equipment,  enthusiasm.  A 
great  record  iu  preparing  boys  for  college.  Laboratories,  manual  training.  Superb  dining 
hall.  Adequately  equipped  infirmary.  The  new  "Megaron"  contains  a  noble  recreation  hall 
and  a  big  swimming  pool.  Gymnasium.  Cinder  track.  Oval.  Eight  tennis  courts.  Gymnas- 
tics for  good  health,  not  for  mere  strength.     Illustrated  catalogue. 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  LL.D.,  Principal,  Worcester,  Mass. 


How  about  the  boy — your  boy? 

The  coming  year  at  school  should  make   him  more  the  manly  fellow 

you  want  him  to  be.      Do  you  feel  satisfied  that  it  will  do  it? 

It  isn't   only    a  question   of  text   books   and  discipline;    both  good; 

there's  a  good  deal  more  to  your  boy's  education. 

Our  little  book  "The  right  school  for  your  boy"  gives  our  idea  of  making  a  manly  boy  of 
your  boy.      We  send  it  and  our  catalogue  if  you  ask  for  it. 

ri^S&aS^S^L      Racine  College  Grammar  School,  Racine,  Wis. 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

An  Ide«vl   Home  School  for  Manly   Boys 

325  Boys  from  45  States  last  session.  Largest  Private  Academy  in  the 
South.  Boys  from  10  to  20  years  old  prepared  lor  the  Universities, 
Government  Academies,  or  Business. 

1,600  feet  above  sea -level :  pore,  dry,  bracing  mountain  air  of  the  famous 
proverbially  bealtbful  and  beautiful  Valley  i  f  the  Shenandoah,  run-  min- 
eral spring  waters.  Higb  moral  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military  (raining 
develop*  obedience,  health,  manly  carriage.  Fine,  shady  law  ns,  expensively 
equipped  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  ami  athletic-  park.  All  manly  sports 
encouraged.  Daily  dnilsand  exercises  In  •  pen  air.  Hoys  from  boi 
culture  and  refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  individual  Instruction  by  our 
Tutorial  vi  item.  Standards  and  traditions  high.  Ara<1i>mj  foitjMieu  i  <-»r«  old. 
New  (76,000  barracks,  fnll  equipment,  absolutely  fire  proof.     Charges  $SC0. 

Handsome  catalogue  free.    Address, 

CAPTAIN  WM.  H.  KABLE,  A.  M-,  Principal.  Staunton,  Va. 


OUR  monthly  school  directory  which  appears  on  this 
and  following  pages  contains  the  announcements  of 
educational  institutions  of  established  reputation.  We 
believe  that  parents  may  answer  any  of  these  school  or  college 
advertisements  with  the  assurance  of  finding  reliable  institu- 
tions  of  learning  for  their  sons  and  daughters.  Our  September 
School  Directory  will  be  Issued  ox  August  2ist.  All  Copl- 
and cuts  must  be  in  our  hands  before  August  31st,  earlier  if 
proofs  are  required. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Many  Boys 
Fail  to  Pass 

For  College  in  June 

because  of  the  "grade"  system  of  their 
schools  and  a  consequent  lack  of  indi- 
vidual care.  If  they  expect  to  enter  in 
September  they  will  find  on  application 
that  the 

GROFF  SCHOOL 

228  West  72nd  St.,  New  York, 

with  Vts  carefully  limited  number  of 
students,  offers  unusual  opportunities 
for  rapid  progress  during  its  Summer 
Session,  beginning  August  ist. 

Few  boys  are  stupid;  they  simply  need  indi- 
vidual assistance  of  able  teachers. 

Location  for  summer  or  winter,  the  best- 
near  the  Hudson,  and  surrounded  by  two  of 
New  York's  best  parks. 

Boarding  and  I*ay  School.— Unusual  ac- 
commodations for  a  few  more  boardmg  stu- 
dents for  the  summer  and  for  the  new  school 
year.    Also  day  students. 

Free  use  of  largest  and  best  equipped  gymna- 
sium to  be  had  in  New  York;  also  swimming 
pool  and  athletic  field— all  within  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  school.  Systematic  daily  physical 
exercise  under  most  competent  director. 

Decidedly  a  school  for  gentlemen  only. 
Leading  colleges,  Annapolis  and  West  I'oint. 
Rates  in  accordance  with  superior  advantages 
offered.    Address 


* 


JOSEPH  C.  GROFF,  A.  B  .  and  of  cuss  1893.  u.  S.  N.  a. 
228  West  72nd  St..  New  York  City. 

Ions  Distance  Telephone,  744,  Columbus,  >ew  York. 


Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

OSSINING-ON-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 

A  Preparatory  School  with  Military  Training.  Founded 
in  fslf.  Beautiful  and  healthful  location.  Refined  social 
influences.    References  required.  . 

Also  Mount  Pleasant  Hall 

Mr.  Brusie's  School  for  Young  Boys.  A  beautiful,  well- 
arranged  building  near  the  Academy. 

Information  regarding  either   school   upon  application. 
Write  for  Catalogue    * 

Worrall    Hall    Military    Academy 

Ideal  home  boarding  school  Location  healthful. 
Overlooking  famous  Hie.hlan'ls  of  the  Hudson.  Accom- 
modations and  educational  facilities  first-class.  Prepares 
for  College  or  Business.  Primary  Dept.  Illustrated 
Catalog.    Address  I'rincipitl,  Peekakfll,  .V  V. 


BERKELEY    SCHOOL  BF00YRs 

7'Jnd  St.  and   West   End  Aw.,   \.  V.  Cltl 
From  Primary  to  College.    Twenty-eighth   School   Year 
opens  September  30th.     Catalogue  on  request. 


THE  WILSON  SCHOOL 

A  high-class  fitting  school  for  Eastern   Universities. 
Limited  to  thirty  students     For  catalogue  apply  to 
BENJ.  LEE  WILSON,   Headmaster,   Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


ST.  DAVIDS  HALL 

Thorough   preparation  of  boys  for  College  or    Busii 
Modern  methods.     Limited  number.    Ideal  enn 
Strongly   indorsed   by    Lord    Kelvin,    Bishop  Potter   and 

other-    Catalogue.  Rev.  W.  L.  Evans,  MA..  Scarsdile,  N  ">  - 

Summer  School  of  Tutoring 

For   New  York   and   vicinity.    Located  on   263rd   Street. 

between   Van   Cortland   Park  and  the  Hudson.    Country 

life,     i  .  |  •  i  .  -i,  pplied. 

erdale,  N.  T.  (Tel.248Kingsbridge.) 


HJ     BTOS  SCHOOLS     Qt 


NOVMAN»5CH00L 


UNDER 

CATHOLIC 

AUSPICES 

$700  $800 


Limited  number  only.  Thorough 
preparation  for  Harvard,  Yale,  An- 
napolis or  any  college  or  university. 

JESSE  ALBERT  LOCKE,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 
HACKENSACK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Montclair    Academy 

(Formerly  Monttlair  Military  Academy  ) 
MONTCLAIR        -  -         NEW  JERSEY 

20th  year  under  the  present  headmaster.  Montclair  has 
gradually  developed  a  new  idea  in  military  training,  which 
is  explained  in  our  Special  Booklet.  This  booklet  and 
"Your  Roy  and  Our  School"  will  prove  invaluable  to 
parents,  no  matter  where  their  sons  are  educated.  Both 
books  on  request. 
JUH\    G.    .llaeVICAK  43     Walden    Place 

Kingsley  School 

ESSEX  FELLS.  N.  J. 

Non-military,  college  preparatory,  home  school 
for  boys.  Drill,  gymnastics  and  wisely  encouraged 
and  controlled  athletics.  New  and  modern  build- 
ings, including  large  gymnasium  22  miles  from  New- 
York.    Summer   camp    in    Adirondacks. 

P.  O.  Box  114.       J.  R.  CAMPBELL,  A.M. 

New  Jersey,  Morristown 

Morristown  School  for  Boys 

College  Preparatory  Boarding  School 
Charles  Scribner  (Prinoeton),  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees. 
Francis  Call  Woodman  (Harvard),  Head  Master. 


Freehold,  New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  Military  Academy 

Prepares  for  college   or   business.     Special  department 
in  separate  building  for  quite  young  boys. 

Col.  C.  J.  Wright,  A.M.,  Principal. 

CHAUNCY    HALL   SCHOOL 

ESTABLISHED    IsJ- 

PREPARKS  HOYS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR 

Maaanchuaetta  Institute  of  Technoloiry 

and    other    scientific   schools.     Each  teacher  a  specialist. 
11A0AK  and  KUIT,  Principals,  458   Boybton   St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Massachusetts,  Box  L,  West  Newton 


Allen  School 


A  school  for  wholesome  boys.  College  Preparation. 
Certificates  given.  Small  Junior  Department.  Athletic 
Director.    1 1  Inst  rated  catalogue  describes  special  features. 


WESLE  YAN  ACADEMY 

fVllbrahnm,  Man,  Special  training  (or  college  and 
business  Art,  Music,  Gymnasium.  Athletic  field.  Large 
farm.    Outdoor  life  emphasized. 

C.  M.  MELDKK,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 
TRAVEL   SCHOOL    FOR   BOYS 

Efficient   preparation  for  college.     hh  year.    Prospectus. 
PORTER  E.  SARGENT,  Cambridge,  Moss. 


Wellesley     School     for     Boys 

Offers  iui  unusual  plan  <>f  education.    Send  for  catalogue. 


Bordentown 

The  most  vital  benefit  a 
boy  receives  here  is  the  foun- 
dation for  strong,  manly  character,  I 
through  wise  direction ,  sympathetic  I 
interest,  and  high  moral  influences.  I 

We  prepare  students  for  college,  I 
Scientific  School  and  business  and  I 
give  Military  instruction.  But" 
these  are  only  helps  to  the  one  aim  of  giving  boys  that 


Military  Institute 

Bordenlown-on-the-Delaware,  N.  .1. 
physical, mental  and  moral  equipment  which 
fits  them  for  the  work  of  the  world.     How 
we  accomplish  this  is  fully  explained  in  our 
illustrated  book.     Sent  free  on  request. 
Twenty-two  year,  under  present  management.     Nfl 
,;,.m  co,  I. 'iui, r  '■[  basing      Burnmei 
in  10a. 
Her.  T.  II.  London,  A.M.,  D.D.,  I'rin.        Waj.  T.  I>.  I.nndon,  I'nm'd'l 


spectacle  of  a  class  of  sixty  children  of  varying  sizes 
and  bodily  formation  compelled  to  sit  at  their  de.->ks 
for  a  writing  lesson  in  such  a  precise  way  that  an 
observer  at  any  point  would  get  the  vision  of  a  multi- 
plying mirror,  and  see  nothing  different  from  end  to 
end  of  the  class;  when  at  a  word  of  command,  all  pens 
are  taken  up,  begin  to  scratch,  and  are  laid  down 
simultaneously;  when  explicit  instructions  are  given 
to  the  short-sighted  children  to  sit  as  if  they  could  see 
(when  in  fact  they  can  not  see),  and  all  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  the  appearance  of  discipline — then  one 
concludes  that  the  military  ideal  has  got  out  of  its 
proper  place 

In  the  case  of  such  teachers,  it  is  unfortunately 
true  that  they  have  many  qualities  which  appeal  to 
the  minds  of  unenlightened  authorities  no  less 
than  to  the  eyes  of  foolish  visitors  to  the  schools. 
The  external  discipline  of  their  classes,  for  example, 
is  as  near  perfection  as  mechanical  obedience  and  un- 
wearying training  can  make  it.  It  would  be  a  wonder 
if  the  results  did  not  appeal  to  the  eyes  of  visitors, 
since  they  are  exactly  calculated  to  do  so.  No  hunter 
ever  took  more  pains  to  learn  the  habits  of  his  des- 
tined prey  than  such  teachers  take  to  understand 
the  whims  and  fancies  of  visitors  to  their  schools. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  there  appeared  in  one  of  the 
daily  papers  a  report  of  what  was  called  a  "novel 
test  of  discipline."  A  football  had  been  suddenly 
thrown  into  a  class-room  of  children,  and  visitors 
were  requested  to  notice  the  extraordinary  absorp- 
tion of  the  children  in  their  work:  not  a  child  raised 
its  head  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  No 
doubt  the  visitors  were  duly  imprest,  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  report  witnessed.  But  perhaps  their 
impression  would  be  different  if  they  knew 
that  the  "novel  test"  had  been  painfully  rehearsed 
many  times.  I  remember  in  one  school  the  head 
master  had  a  still  more  remarkable  turn  to  stage  for 
his  visitors.  When  specially  influential  visitors  were 
present,  he  would  sometimes  appear  suddenly  to  be 
struck  with  an  idea.  He  would  send  for  all  the 
teachers  in  the  school,  asking  them  to  leave  their 
classes,  and  then  invite  the  vistors  to  walk  through  all 
the  class-rooms,  and  report  to  him  if  a  single  child 
turned  its  head  or  spoke.  How  amazed  and  delighted 
the  visitors  used  to  be!  And  when  the  master  tacitly 
assured  them  that  it  was  all  training  that  did  it,  they 
wrote  ecstatic  praises  to  the  authorities,  with  fui 
some  compliments  to  the  head  master.  When  the 
visitors  had  got  safely  away,  the  teachers  returned 
to  their  classes  to  receive  reports  from  a  back-form 
boy  who  had  been  secretly  on  the  watch  for  culprits. 
The  offenders  on  his  list  were  then  proceeded  against 
with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law. 

Then  it  is  also  true  that  about  such  a  school  there 
is  an  air  of  efficiency  that  always  appeals  to  the  gross 
sentimentality  of  practical  men.  Such  teachers  run 
their  schools  like  a  business,  on  thoroughly  business 
lines.  There  is  no  nonsense  about  education  (except 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses),  no  cant  about  training 
minds  (except  on  prize-giving  day),  no  sentimental 
twaddle  about  individuality,  no  philandering  with 
educational  methods.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
what  is  called  "good  solid  work"  done,  children  go 
"through  the  mill,"  they  are  there  to  do  what  they 
are  told,  and  to  be  indulged  in  no  whims.  In  fact, 
the  school  is  run  to  pay.  And  pay  it  does.  It  pays 
the  Board  in  grants  from  the  Government;  it  pays 
the  ratepayers  in  eulogia  from  visitors;  it  pays  the 
headmaster  in  promotion;  it  pays  a  few  teachers  in 
the  favor  of  the  inspectors;  it  pays — well,  does  it 
pay  the  children*  For  after  all,  they  have  to  be 
considered 

In  every  school  there  is  at  least  one  teacher  who  is 
making  a  brave  struggle  against  great  odds  to  teach 
intelligently  and  humanely.  It  should  be  the  business 
of  the  authority  to  find  that  teacher  and  to  single  him 
out  for  praise  and  promotion.  It  may  be  .that  his 
class  will  not  impress  ignorant  visitors,  but  who  ever 
expected  that  a  school  ihould  lie  a  performing  me- 
rieor  a  varietyshow?  It  may  be — nay.  more,  it 
certainly  will  be — that  at  the  end  of  the  year  there 
will  be  a  greal  difference  in  the  attainments  of  the 
children  in  such  a  class.  The  best  children  will  be 
very  good  indeed,  for  they  will  not  as  now  be  lei  I  to 
themselves.  Even  the  dullest  children,  tho  ill 
dull,  will  be  less  dull,  because  they  will  not  have  been 

For  Loss  of  Appetite  There  is  Nothing  Uetter 
Than  HORSFOKD'8  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and   imparts  now  lifit   and 

rigor.    An  excellent  general  tonic. 
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driven  and  hounded  to  overexert  themselves.  But 
what  of  that?  Is  there  any  public  demand  for  the 
leveling  that  at  present  takes  place?  Are  we  satis- 
fied to  learn  that  the  children  best  fitted  to  receive 
instruction  are  stupidly  neglected,  in  favor  of  the 
children  least  fitted?  Are  our  elementary  schools  to 
be  exclusively  forcing-beds  for  the  stinted  and 
stunted,  and  delaying-beds  for  the  gifted  and  capa- 
ble? Really  the  objection  that  was  once  made  by 
a  Board  inspector  to  my  class,  that  the  work  was 
very  uneven,  almost  demonstrated  his  singular  fitness 
to  preside  over  a  steam-roller!  One  might  suppose 
him  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  individuals,  and 
recklessly  determined  to  stamp  them  out.  Of  course 
his  defense  would  be  that  the  backward  children  had 
been  neglected.  The  neglect,  however,  was  no  more 
than  the  neglect  to  assault,  batter,  and  terrify  children 
into  the  appearance  of  smartness. 


Schooling  the  South. —  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the 

Southern  Education  Board  to  devise  plans  whereby 
educational  facilities  in  the  South  could  be  broadened 
especially  in  districts  where  the  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy has  been  greater  than  elsewhere — so  great  that 
it  is  a  public  menace.  Following  up  the  efforts  of 
the  Southern  Education  Board  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  has  become  closely  associated  with  it. 
Since  it  is  this  latter  body  that  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller has  empowered  to  disburse  his  forty-million- 
dollar  gift  to  the  cause  of  education,  its  history  with 
relation  to  the  South  may  be  of  interest  because  it 
began  its  efforts  in  that  portion  of  the  country.  The 
following  account  by  Day  Allen  Willey  is  published 
in  the  Boston  Transcript  : 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Athens  Ga.,  in  1002. 
The  whole  situation  was  discust  there.  Then  the 
Board  sent  printed  questions  to  every  county  super- 
intendent and  to  every  incorporated  school  of  every 
grade  in  the  South.  Reports  made  on  these  slips 
covering  a  period  of  two  years  were  filed  with  the 
Board,  and  from  them  the  Board's  special  students 
of  statistics  obtained  a  great  fund  of  information 
concerning   every   phase    of    educational    work — the 


MEAT  OR  CEREALS 
A  Question  of  Interest  to  All  Careful  Persons. 


Arguments  on  food  are  interesting.  Many- 
persons  adopt  a  vegetarian  diet  on  the 
ground  that  they  do  not  like  to  feel  that 
life  has  been  taken  to  feed  them,  nor  do 
they  fancy  the  thought  of  eating  dead  meat. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  great  consumption 
of  partly  cooked,  starchy  oats  and  wheat  or 
white  bread,  pastry,  etc.,  produces  serious 
bowel  troubles,  because  the  bowel  digestive 
organs,  (where  starch  is  digested),  are  over- 
taxed, and  the  food  ferments,  producing  gas, 
and  microbes  generate  in  the  decayed  food, 
frequently  bringing  on  peritonitis  and 
appendicitis. 

Starchy  food  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
human  body.  Its  best  form  is  shown  in  the 
food  "Grape  Nuts,"  where  the  starch  is 
changed  into  a  form  of  sugar  during  the 
process  of  its  manufacture.  In  this  way  the 
required  food  is  presented  to  the  system  in 
a  pre-digested  form  and  is  immediately 
made  into  blood  and  tissue,  without  taxing 
the  digestive  organs. 

A  remarkable  result  in  nourishment  is 
obtained;  the  person  using  Grape  Nuts  gains 
quickly  in  physical  and  mental  strength. 
Why  in  mental?  Because  the  food  contains 
delicate  particles  of  Phosphate  of  Potash 
obtained  from  the  grains,  and  this  unites 
from  the  albumen  of  all  food,  and  the  com- 
bination is  what  nature  uses  to  rebuild 
worn  out  cells  in  the  brain.  This  is  a  scien- 
tific fact  that  can  lie  easily  proven  by  ten 
days'  use  of  Grape  Nuts.    "There's  a  Rea- 
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Cluster  Springs  Academy 

THIS  SCHOOL  delights  parents  by 
its  careful,  conscientious  manage- 
ment. THIS  SCHOOL  is  attractive 
to  boys  because  of  the  capable,  sym- 
pathetic leadership  of  its  teachers. 
THIS  SCHOOL  sends  boys  into 
college    or    life    who    become   leaders. 

In  Location,  Environment  and  Successful 

Development  of  boys,  it  is  unsurpassed 

Rates,  $325 

Illustrated  Catalog.     Address 

HAMPDEN  WILSON,  Headmaster 
Box  60,  Cluster  Springs,  Va. 


AUGUSTA 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Fort  Defiance,  Va. 

Located  in  famous  Shenandoah  Valley.  Prepares  for 
Universities  or  Business.  Private  electric  light  and  water 
plant.  120  acres  attached.  Number  limited  to  insure  per- 
sonal attention.  35  States  represented  last  year.  Terms 
$300.    33rd  session  begins  Sept.  18th.    Address 

COL,,  t HAS.  S.  ROLLER, 


University  of 
Notre  D&rpe 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA 


A  Catholic   College   Home 

Every    Educational    Advantage 

Every  Moral  Safeguard 


18  Buildings— 75  Professors— SIX)  Students 

Courses  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Knt'lish, 
History  and  Economics,  Chemistry,  Biology, Phar- 
macy, Civil,  Electrical,  Chemical  and  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Architecture,  Law,  Shorthand,  Book- 
keeping, Typewriting, 

TERMS:  Board,  Tuition,  and  Laundry,  $400 
Special  Department  for  Boys  Under  13 


PHNWAY   HA  I   I     Preparatory     Department 
\^W11  VVrtI     n/-\l_I_.      of  Dickinson  College 
Founded  17N3.  Prepares  thoroughly  forany  college  or  tech- 
nical school.  Athletic  field  and  well-equipped  gymnasium. 
Kates  reasonable.    Apply  Geo.  Edward  Reed,  President,  or  | 
W.  A.  Hutchison,  A.M.,  Head  Master.    Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 


THE   FOSTER  SCHOOL 

(For  Boys) 

Believes  in  discovery  of  individual  boys.  Believes  that 
school  days  not  only  prepare  for  life,  but  constitute  life 
in  intense  form.  Hunting,  fishing,  boating.  Located  in 
historic  town  of 

LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 

Rev.  ALLYN  K.  FOSTER,  M.A.,  Headmaster 

CORNWALL 
CONNECTICUT 

A   SCHOOL   IN   THE  COUNTRY  FOR   YOUNG   BOYS. 


RUMSEYHALL 


Concordville,  Pa.,  Box  79 
l\/I  A  DI  C  \\T  /~i  i~\  ■""■  A  successful  school,  near 
lVlArLCj  WUUU  Philadelphia.  Infuses  with 
energy,  wakes  up  Boys  to  the  duties  of  life.  46th  year. 
Prepare;,  40  Boys  for  college  or  business.  One  of  the  best 
gymnasiums  in  Pa.  Department  for  little  Boys.  No  tobacco. 
J.  SHORTUDGE,  A.M.,  Yale,  Principal. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys 

An  ideal  Home  School  near  Chicago.    60th  year. 
NOBLE  HILL,  Principal  Woodstock,  III. 


Maine,  Farmington 

The  Abbott  School 

A  select  home  Bcbool  offering  the  romantic  life  of  the  Maine  woods — 
an  ideal  climate  and  an  exceptional  home  building.  Thirty-five  boys. 
Seven   teachers.     New  RymtKimiim.      Sixth  year  opens  Sept.  25th. 

GEORGE  DUDLEY  CHURCH,  Head  Masteb 

HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL  I§«s 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.  Ranks  with 
the  nighest  grade  schools  of  New  England,  yet  by  reason 
of  endowment  the  tuition  is  only  S400. 

RET.  LORI.V  WtBSTER,  M.A.,  Reetor,  Plymouth,  >.  H. 


BINGHAM 
SCHOOL 
1793   1908 


FOR  115  YEARS  boys  have  been  prepared  for  COLLEGE  and  for  LIFE,  and  have 
been  trained  to  be  MEN  at  THE  BINGHAM  SCHOOL.  Ideally  located  on  Asheville 
Plateau.  Organization  MILITARY  for  discipline,  control  and  carriage.  Boys 
expelled  from  other  schools  not  raceived.  Vicious  boys  expelled  as  soon  as  discovered. 
Hazing  excluded  by  pledge  of  honor.  Limited  to  136.  Rates  reasonable.  Address 
Col.  R.  BINGHAM,  Supt.,  R.  F.  P.  No.  4,  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


GIRLS  SCHOOLS 


Miss  Dana's  School 

FOR  GIRLS.  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  suburban 
towns  in  the  country.  'Graduating  course.  Music, 
Art,  Languages.  Certificate  admits  to  leading 
colleges.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  basket  ball.  Special 
instruction  given  in  Expression  and  use  of 
speaking  voice.  Catalogue  and  book  of  views 
upon  application. 


XD   GIRLS  SCHOOLS   CD] 


MISS    BEARD'S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

COLLEGE,  PREPARATORY  AND  SPECIAL   COURSES 
134  Iterkelcy  Avenue  Oriiiifrc.  .V.  J. 


THE  NEWARK  SEMINARYofSs 

IVew»rli,  1\'.  J.  College  preparatory  and  special  courses. 
1  x.t'i't  ional  ;n  h  ant  :i  ties  in  Music  and  Art.  15  minutes  from 
New  York.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  Terms 
SiiOO.   Catalog.     Address  ANNA  FRANCES  H  H1TMOUK.  PrtnstpaL 

The  School  Medium  Par  Excellence 

The  Literary  Digest  offers  the  school  adver- 
tiser a  circulation  confined  exclusively  to  the 
classes  from  which  the  best  private  school  pat- 
ronage is  obtained.  Special  service  and  rates 
to  school  advertisers. 


5  American  Girls 
Abroad 


for  a  school  year  of  travel 
and  study  combined — 
under  expert  chaper- 
onage.  Leisurely  travel 
with  regular  instruction 
in  languages,  art  history, 
literature  and  the  h  i.-tory 
of  the  countries  visited 
For  full  particulars 
address 

The   Department    for    European 

Study  of  Mias  Hason'a  School 

"The  Cat Ua" 

Tirrytown-oo-Hodson,  N.  T, 
Lock  Box  7--. 


The  H.  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls 

Limited  in  numbers.    College  preparatory  and  advanced 
courses.     Special  advantages  in   Languages,   Literature. 


History.  Music,  and  Art.     1 
Address  Mr*  1  mma  P.  Smlih  Jill 
Lenox  Place,        Avoudale, 


paration  Cor  foreign  travel 

r    or    BlaaB,  Louise  l'ttri'j  .   i.M. 

Cincinnati,       Ohio 


Mrs.  Darling's  School  curls 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Address  Mrs   ADA  BKA.NN  DARLING 
CVI3  and  64o  Jefferson  Au-nue  Detroit.  Michigan. 

Miss  Howe  and  Miss  Marot's  School  for  Girls 

Academic  Course*.  College  Preparation.  Music,  Ansand 
Crafts.  Resilient  and  day  pupils.  513-428  \\   l>t  St. .Day  ton, 0. 

Gentle,  yet  thorough,  mental  and  physical  development  of 

Nervous  a"fd  Backward  Children 

Rest  features  of  home  and  of  BQhool  life 

REED  SCHOOL  -  Detroit,  Mich. 
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LASELL 

SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

AUBURNDALE,   MASS. 

A  well-established  school  which  combines  the 
ripe  experience  and  steady  growth  of  more  than 
fifty  years  with  the  best  in  new  methods  and 
courses. 

Its  aim  is  a  thorough  education  which  shall 
make  possible  lives  of  culture  and  usefulness  in 
the  home,  with  an  emphasis  upon  the  necessity 
of  good  health. 

Some  of  the  school's  means  of  accomplishing 
its  purpose  are  a  well-fitted  gymnasium  with 
trained  physical  instructors,  the  encouragement 
of  outdoor  sports,  excursions  to  places  of  his- 
toric and  artistic  interest,  the  best  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  regular  studies,  with  special  oppor- 
tunities in  Music  and  Art,  a  valuable  course  in 
Household  Economics,  which  teaches  the  prac- 
tical as  well  as  theoretical  side  of  home-keep- 
ing, and  many  inspiring  and  ennobling  influ- 
ences from  friendships  in  the  school  home. 

A  fine  location  in  a  healthful,  beautiful 
suburb,  ten  miles  from  Boston,  helps  make 
possible  the  attainment  of  Lasell's  ideals. 

For  catalogue  of  full  information  address 

C  C.  BRAG00N,  Principal,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


FOR.   GIRLS 
■»!( .  St.  Allmn,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Within  the  Cathedral  Grounds  of  40  acres.    Fireproof 

building  enlarged  on  account  of  increased  pupil  age,  from 

60  to  80  boarding  pupils.  Single  and  double  rooms.  <  Vrt  i- 

fioate admits  1  ><  cial  Courses.  Music  and  Art. 

Kt.  Ki'v.  II.  V.  SATTERLEE,   l>  l>     H  I    l> 

President  noanl  ofTrnstcea 

Mrs.  BAItltOI  K  WALKS  It.  M.A.,  Principal 


30L 


For  Girls  and  Young   Ladies 

WRITE   l«Hi  ATAi  01 

MRS     PHOKRE    HAMILTON    SEABROOK      I 


Opposite 

the 

White 

House 


Chevy  Chase  College  and  Seminary 
A  Home  School  for  Foung  Ladies.  Campos  of  ten  acres. 

New  Auditorium  and  Gymnasium.    Music,  Art.  Elocution 
mid  Domestic  8cience.    Heulthiul  location,  pure  artesian 
water.     Terms  reasonable. 
s   IS    BARK  IK         Lock  Drawer  Ml,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Washington,  I).  C,  1821  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

I  •»!•*»  PLill.'^f.  Q^U^^l  Select  home  school  for 
Laise-r  nilllps  OCnOOl  girls  and  young  women. 
Aims  to  develop  true  womanliness  and  modest  self-reliance 
College  preparaton  and  elective  conrses.  Art.  Music, 
m  e  Mils.  J.8TLVE8TEB  PHILLIPS, 
Prin^ipul;   UI-s  PA|  I  INK  pi  Utl  I  ,   l. social.-  I'rinripul. 


Massachusetts,  Xatick 

Walnut  Hill  School 

A  college  preparatory- school  for  girls.  Seventeen  miles 
from  Boston  M  CONANT  or  Miss  BIGELOW  will 
be  at  the  school  on  Wednesdays  of  July  and  August. 


TD   GIRLS  SCHOOLS    Qj 


N.  Y.  City,  733-735  Madison  Ave.,  COR.0F64TH  St. 

One  Block  from  Fifth  Avenue  and  Central  Park 

Miss   Bangs  and   Miss  Whiton 

Residential  and    Day    School    for  Girls 

Complete  Academic  Course.  Upper  House 
for  advanced  students.  Certificate  admits 
to  colleges. 

Unexcelled  advantages  in  Music,  Vocal  and  In- 
strumental, Art  and  Languages. 

Vocal  and  Physical  Education.  Riding,  Dancing, 
and  Domestic  Science  Classes. 

Trips  arranged  for  Christmas  and  Easter  Vacations. 


Ye:ir  Book  of  School  nnd  Circular  of  Simimf 
Hampshire  scat  on  applii  alio 


■  Camp  in  New 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School  for  Girls 


THE  CASTLE 
T  a  r  rjto  w  n  -on. 
Hudson.  IV,  V.  An 
ideal  school.  Advan- 
tages of  N.Y.  City.  All 
departments.  Special 
courses  in  Art,  Music, 
Literature,  Lan- 
guages, etc.  For  illus- 
trated circular  ad- 
dress Miss  C.E.Mason, 
LL.M.,  Lock  Box  112. 


MRS.  LOUCKS' 

RESIDENT  and  DAY  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

(Suburban   to  New   York  City ,  combining 
the  advantages  of  both  town  and  country) 
Individual  Attention  in  home  and  class  room  insures 
balanced  development  morally,  mentally  and  physically. 

College    Preparatory    as    well   as    Elective    Courses 
in  Music,  English,  Art,  Modern  Languages  and  Ethics. 

Gymnasium  Drills   and  exercises  on  the  athlstic  field 
encouraged.  Horse-bacic  riding.  Horses  kept  at  private  stable. 

Year  Book  of  School  sent  on  application. 
Address  MRS.  A.  C.  D.  LOUCKS 
Sanford  Avenue,    Flushing,    Long    Island,  N.  Y. 


St.  Margaret's  School  for  Girls 

4s  and  50  West  ~>lth  St.  (bet.  .">t  h  and  6th  A\  I,  New  York. 

A  high-class  residential  and  day  school.    New  fireproof 

building  specially  designed  for  a  school.    Full  Academic 

e.  Music  and  Art  Skorge  Dickson,  M.  A.,  Dire,  ir 

Mns.  (xEOBQl    Iui'kson.  Principal. 


GARDNER  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Mrs.  Charles  IIintington  Gardner,  Principal. 

Miss  Louise  Ei/tinge, 
Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Masland.  Hryn  Mawr,  A.B. 

Associate   Principals. 
607  Fifth  Ave.   ibet.  48th  and  49th  Sts.),    New  York 


New  York,  Pelham  Manor 

Mrs.  Hazen's  Suburban  School 

FOR  Girls.     Half  hour  from  New  York 

Mrs.  John  (  inningham  Hazen,  Principal 
Miss  M.  L.  .McKay.  Miss  S.  L.  Tracy, 

Associate  Principals 


The  Misses  Metcalf's 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparation,  Physical  Culture.  Tennis,  Basket- 
ball. Summer  home  and  School  inpocono  Mountains. 
Address  Tiirrytown-ou-Hudsou,  v  Y. 


MISS  KNOX'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

The  next  school  year  will  open  on  Thursday,  the  3d  of 
October.     Terms  $1000.00  per  year.     Address 
Miss  MARY  ALICE  KNOX,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Bostow,  M 

THE  WESTON  SCHOOL  '$£lfc«4E$KS£S 

MATHKWB-BlOHABTJBOM,  A.K  ,Prin.  4:iSt.  Jumps  St.,Koxbury 


AMlQTJj 

[Washington  College 


An  ideal  school  for  girls  and  young  women,  located  on  a 
beautifc  1  1  tateoi  10  acres,  within  the  National  Capital. 
Surrounded  and  with  in  easy  reach  of  the  many  and  varied 
educational  institutions  for  which  Washington  isfameil. 
Cultured  instructors;  dellfrbtfnl  home  life;  re- 
lined  0  —  ciations;  ultrlit  woe  Ins  systematized;  social 
advantages  wholesome.  Preparatory,  Certificate  and 
College  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Catalogue  on 
Bequest. 

V.  HI  M  I  I  I  .   Preddcat,  Srrt  and  T  SU.,  N.  K.    Waihineton,  D.  0. 


number  of  schools,  their  distribution,  vicinage,  equip- 
ment, finances  and  needs. 

To  supplement  these  reports,  the  Board  employed 
an  expert,  a  graduate  of  a  teachers'  college,  who 
spent  a  whole  year  in  the  South.  He  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Atlanta,  and  traveled  in  every  section  of 
every  State,  making  a  close  study  of  conditions  and 
needs.  The  information  which  he  obtained  was 
sent  to  the  Board  and,  with  that  coming  from  other 
sources,  tabulated  and  card-catalogued.  As  a  result 
of  these  inquiries  and  investigations  the  Board 
reached  three  main  conclusions  which  became  deter- 
minative in  deciding  on  its  general  policy.  The 
first  was  the  need  of  rural  schools.  It  was  recog- 
nized at  once  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  any 
effective  work  in  the  rural  communities  through 
private  beneficence  by  direct  gift. 

The  data  which  was  obtained  as  a  result  of  these 
inquiries  was  startling  in  its  importance,  for  the 
Board  learned  that  this  was  the  situation:  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  South  lived  in  the 
country.  Their  economic  and  social  condition  was 
poor,  ignorant,  deprest,  almost  hopeless,  many  were 
struggling  along  on  an  average  income  from  their 
farms  of  Si 60,  whereas  in  Iowa,  for  example,  the 
average  farmer's  income  is  $1,000.  Naturally  the 
Southerner  was  unable  to  support  properly  his  home, 
his  school,  or  his  church.  It  was  apparent  that  the 
only  way  to  obtain  better  educational  facilities  was 
to  make  the  farmer  better  able  to  contribute  to  them. 

So  the  General  Educational  Board  began  planning 
to  advance  the  condition  of  the  Southern  farmer. 
It  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Government  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick, 
i  s  secretary,  went  to  Washington  and  interviewed 
Secretary  Wilson.  He  asked  Mr.  Wilson  why  the 
department  could  not  instruct  the  farmers  in  the 
higher  agriculture. 

"We  can't,"  said  the  Secretary,  "because  children 
can  not  understand  the  science  of  agriculture.  Our 
bulletins  won't  do;  it  must  be  confest  that  they  do 
not  carry  any  idea  to  the  uneducated  farmer.  The 
place  to  reach  the  farmer  is  on  his  farm,  by  actual 
demonstration  and  personal  instruction.  But  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  no  funds  available 
for  such  work." 

"Will  you  provide  the  instructors  from  your  de- 
partment if  the  General  Educational  Board  will  pay 
their  expenses?"  asked  Dr.  Buttrick. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  he  would,  and 
arrangements  were  made  at  once.  The  Secretary 
assigned  as  chief  of  the  new  bureau  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp, 
an  eminent  scientific  agriculturist,  who  once  was 
president  of  the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  with 
which  Secretary  Wilson  was  connected.  Recently 
\  irginia  made  an  appropriation  for  similar  work, 
which  will  be  conducted  by  men  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  paid 
by  Virginia.  Dr.  Knapp  has  his  headquarters  at 
Lake  Charles,  La.  He  has  five  assistant  superin- 
tendents in  Aiississippi,  four  in  Alabama,  and  two  in 
Virginia,  with  many  instructors. 

After  the  profits  of  the  farmers  are  increased  the 
Southern  Education  Board's  work  will  be  most  effec- 
tive. That  organization  is  striving  to  build  up  the 
income  of  the  States  for  educational  purposes,  and 
this  will  not  be  difficult  to  do  when  the  farms  pay 
more  and  the  merchants'  business  grows.  The 
negro  will  have  a  different  status;  possibly  the  whole 
negro  problem  will  be  much  simpler.  The  second 
need  of  the  South  the  General  Educational  Board 
found  was  of  better  high  schools.  Its  investigation 
into  this  phase  of  the  question  was  equally  thorough. 
It  has  professors  of  secondary  education  appointed 
as  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  principal  colleges 
in  several  Southern  States,  and  it  paid  the  expenses 
of  these  men  while  they  traveled  through  their  re- 
spective States  arousing,  developing,  and  making 
effective  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  better  high 
schools.  The  result  has  been  the  addition  of  300 
new  schools  of  that  grade  in  the  South  since  the  Board 
began  its  work. 

Such  are  some  of  the  achievements  for  the  South 
alone  of  this  body  of  earnest  men  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  Southern  Education  Board — 
achievements  of  such  practical  value  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, closely  following  their  labors,  increased  his 
original  endowment  by  the  donation  of  ten  million 
dollars  more,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  has 
been  disbursed  in  the  Southern  States  alone.  But 
as  the  name  implies,  the  field  of  the  General  Educa- 
tional Board  is  country-wide,  not  State  or  sectional. 
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It  has  found  a  great  opportunity  to  sympathize  as 
well  as  increase  the  facilities  for  higher  education 
both  in  the  West  and  South. 

The  need  of  colleges  in  the  cities  has  appealed  to 
the  Hoard  most  forcibly.  Louisville,  with  200,000 
population,  has  no  college;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  100,000, 
has  none;  nor  have  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Little  Rock; 
Ark.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  others. 
When  one  considers  that  more  than  half  the  students 
of  each  college  in  the  United  States  come  from  within 
fifty  miles  of  it,  the  need  of  colleges  in  the  cities  is 
plain.  In  several  States  the  Board  has  been  con- 
ferring with  the  people  and  educators  looking  to  the 
unification  of  some  of  the  small  colleges  now  scattered 
about  over  the  Stale  in  centrally  located  cities. 
Many  changes  may  be  expected  within  a  decade,  and 
some  of  them  within  a  year  or  two. 


Chicago  University. — John  Corbin,  in  The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,  writes  of  the  career  of  the 
Chicago  University  as  follows: 

Throughout  its  young  and  strenuous  life  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  had  to  struggle  against  two 
damaging  accusations — that  it  is  a  Standard-Oil 
institution,  and  that  it  is  a  hotbed  of  revolutionary 
doctrine.  Across  its  official  letterheads  is  inscribed 
"Founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,"  and  from  day 
to  day  the  newspaper  press  has  flaunted  in  staring 
headlines  irresponsible  utterances  of  its  faculty,  in 
literature  and  sociology.  Either  fact  would  condemn 
an  ordinary  institution  of  learning.  Shall  this  one 
survive  them  both? 

For  fifteen  years  it  has  not  only  survived  them, 
but  prospered  exceedingly.  It  has  taken  its  place, 
in  size  and  in  the  character  of  its  teaching,  as  in 
wealth,  among  the  foremost  universities  in  the  land. 

The  chief  source  of  misrepresentation  of  the  uni- 
versity has  been  the  Chicago  daily  press,  and  through 
it  the  press  of  the  entire  country.  One  of  the  most 
profitable  means  of  self-support  for  students  is  to 
write  up  the  university  news.     Flagrant  exaggerations 


TAKE  A  RECORD 
See  How  Many  Friends  Are   Hart  by   Coffee. 


It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  for  a  tem- 
perance advocate  to  drink  a  little  diluted 
whisky  as  to  drink  coffee,  for  one  is  as  truly 
an  intoxicant  as  the  other,  and  persistence 
in  the  use  of  coffee  brings  on  a  variety  of 
chronic  diseases,  notorious  among  which  are 
dyspepsia,  heart  palpitation  (ultimately 
heart  failure),  frequently  constipation,  kid- 
ney troubles,  many  cases  of  weak  eyes  and 
trembling  condition  of  the  nerves. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  great  variety 
,  of  diseases  which  come  from  an  unbalanced 
nervous  system,  caused  by  th~  persistent 
daily  use  of  the  drug  caffeine,  which  is  the 
active  principle  of  coffee.  Another  bit  of 
prima  facie  evidence  about  coffee  is  that  the 
victims  to  the  habit  find  great  difficulty  in 
giving  it  up. 

They  will  solemnly  pledge  to  themselves 
day  after  day  that  they  will  abandon  the  use 
of  it  when  they  know  that  it  is  shortening 
their  days,  but  morning  alter  morning  they 
fail,  until  they  grow  to  despise  themselves 
for  their  lack  of  self  control. 

Any  one  interested  in  this  subject  would 
be  greatly  surprised  to  make  a  systematic 
inquiry  among  prominent  brain  workers. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
most  prominent  people  who  have  abandoned 
coffee  altogether  and  are  using  Postum  Food 
Coffee  in  its  place,  and  for  the  most  excel- 
lent reasons  in  the  world.  Many  of  them 
testify  that  ill  health,  nervous  prostration, 
and  consequent  inability  to  work,  has  in 
times  past  pushed  them  back  and  out  of 
their  proper  standing  in  life,  which  they 
have  been  able  to  regain  by  the  use  of  good 
health,  strong  nerves,  and  great  vitality, 
since  coffee  has  been  thrown  out  and  Postum 
put  in  its  place.  "There's  a  Reason."  Read 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs.jit  has 
been  called  "a  health  classic,"  by  some 
physicians. 
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INGLESI DE — A  School  for  Girls  The  Catharine  Aiken  School 


\>w  Mllfbrd,  in.  in..  1.1  Co..  Conn. 
School  year  begins  Tuesday,  October  1-t.  1907, 

.tilts.  WM.  l>.  BLACK,  PntroneM. 


FOR   GIRLS.     Stamford,  Conn. 
Near  New  York  City.    Address 

tlr*.  Harriet  HcccIiit  SCOI  Hie  !»«'  van,  t.ll.  Walli  >'»> 


Miss  Baird's  School   for    Girls 

.Yorwalk,    Conn.     35th   year.     Intermediate,  College 

Preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Superior  advantages 
in  Music,  Art  and  tho  Languages.  Gymnasium.  The 
home   life  is  replete  with  inspiration. 


Connecticut,  Greenwich 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls 

New  building  designed  and  constructed   for 
the  school. 
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Vermont  Academy 


FOR  BOYS 
AND  GIRLS 


An  endowed  school.  Beautifully  located  in  the  foothills  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
College  Preparatory,  Music  and  Art  Courses.  Certificate  admits  to  colleges.  Modern 
buildings.  Separate  dormitories  for  boys  and  girls,  line  athletic  field,  tennis  and  basket 
ball  grounds.     Pure  spring  water.     Terms  moderate.     lor  catalogue,  address 

JOHN  L.  ALGER.  A.M..  Principal,  Saxtons  River,  Vermont. 
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Children  Educated 
At  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 

C/\L\7ERT  SCHOOL 

{Established  1897) 
Daily  lessons  and  detailed  courses  of  instruction 
with  books  anil  materials,  whereby  children  from  six 
to  twelve  years  of  age  may  lie  educated  at  home  by 
parents,  teachers  or  governesses  according  to  the  liest 
modern  methods  and  under  the  guidance  and  super- 
vision of  a  school  with  a  national  reputation  for 
training  young  children.  Course  for  each  of  the  six 
elementary  grades  parallel  to  work  lieing  done,  day 
by  day,  by  pupils  in  the  school's  own  classrooms. 
Faculty  of  trained  and  experienced  teachers,  special- 
ists in  elementary  education.  For  catalogue  and 
sample  lessons,  address 

The   Head-Mash  r 
CALVERT  SCHOOL,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


New  York,  New  York,  Broadway  and  120th  Street 

The  Horace  Mann  Schools  aSSSE'&gSh, 

ForboyBimd  girls— Kindergarten,  Elementary,  High. 
75  teachers.  Special  attention  to  eolleije  preparation. 
Pupils  admitted  as  vacancies  occur.     Address 

BAMCEIi  T.  IUTTOY.  Supt. 


Perkiomen  Seminary.  cSfSSSSi 

new  gymnasium,  campus,  athletic  field.  Small  classes 
Honor  men  in  all  colleges.  Music.  Elocution.  Strongly 
moral,  No  profanity,  liquor,  tobacco  or  hazing.  $275.10. 
Scholarships.     Catalogue  free.      Box   X.   Pennsburg,  Pa. 

REV.    O.    S.    KB1KBKL,  A.M.,   Principal. 


ASHBURNHAM 

Massachusetts 


CISHING  ACADEMY 

An  endowed  school,  located  among  the  hills.    Graduates 
in  thirty  colleges  and  scientific  schools,    students  from 

Seventeen  states  and   foreign  countries.       Co-educational. 
$250  a  year.     For  catalogue,  address  H.  S.  COWBIX,  Principal 


The  Seguin  School 

for  the  training  of  children  01 

Arrested  Mental  Development 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  YEAR 

Limited  to  25  EDUCABLE  pupils.  Girls  under 
20,  boys  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  years  no 
epileptics).  Twelve  experienced  teachers.  Large' 
grounds  adjoining  50-acre  park. 

School  year  September  10  to  June  21,  $1200.  Sum- 
mer school  in  mountains,  $200. 

Pamphlet  on  application 

Mrs.   ELSIE   M.    SEUUIN,    Principal 

370  Centre  Mreet,  Orange,  N.J. 


STAMMERING 


cured.      Our   method*  are 
natural     Our  system  is  the 

mo-t   thorough   :,n,t  reliable 


n        ni— iinf. 


in  lie- 
ing or  t  Why  ii"i  cume  t.,  ,ne 

mat FREE.    The  Worth- Western  School  for  Ht»m- 

ineieis.    :{I5- I?   T«elllU  St..   Milwaukee,    Itls. 


Homoeopathic  Medical  College 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
Men  and  women  admitted  on  equal  terms     Fees  and  cost 
of  living  ver\   low.      For  nnnouncement    and    particulars 
address  VV.  B.  H  1  NSDA  I.I..  Ml'  .  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 


The  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory 

The  tir~t    chartered    school    of    Elocution   in   America. 
Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  Pub]  . 

rv  and  Dramatic  Art     K  ill  !•  rm  opens  Octolier  W 
Catalogue  for  the  asking.      Address  THE    REGISTRAR, 

"JO  Temple  Uuildin^.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


liss  Clara  Baur,        Directress. 


methods  of 
Foremost  European  Conservatories.       1  he  I   1  u  tv  numbers 
Leading  Musicians  and  Artists  of  today 

ELOCUTION     MUSIC     LANGUAGES 

Location    iilenl.  with  rosrect  to  home  COmfort, 

-  suiToundfmra.     The  mosn  r*  'mpl  * 
building?  devoted  to  music  In  America     Daj 
ili  nt    students  may  enter  a!  anj  time.      I 
oatali  sue  FREE. 

MISS  CLARA  BAUR 
Highland  Ave.,  Oak  St  and  Burnet  Ave  ,  Cincinnati.  0. 
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C3  COEDUCATIONAL 


H3  COEDUCATIONAL  LX? 


^  New  England 

Conservatory 


Founded 
1853 


OF  MUSIC 


Term  opens 
September  19.  1907 


Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 

No  school  in  this  country  can  contribute  as  much  toward  a  musical  education  as 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  A  steady  growth  of  over  fifty  years  has  made 
it  rich  in  experience,  and  it  is  everywhere  recognized  as  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
school  in  America.  Its  complete  organization,  its  imposing  Conservatory  building,  and 
splendid  equipment,  and  the  new  Residence  building  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  students. 
Situated  in  Boston,  the  acknowledged  music  center  of  America,  it  affords  pupils  the 
environment  and  atmosphere  so  necessary  to  a  musical  education. 

Everv  department  under  special  masters.  The  student's  capacity  sets  the  only 
limitation  to  his  progress.  The  reciprocal  relations  established  with  Harvard  University 
aford  pupils  special  advantages  for  literary  study. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal  Department,  graduates 
are  much  in  demand  as  teachers  and  musicians.  Practical  Pianoforte  Tuning  Course 
in  one  year. 

The  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble 
practice  and  appearing  before  audiences,  and  the  daily  associations  are  invaluable 
advantages  to  the  music  student.    A  number  of  free  violin  scholarships  available  for  1927. 

For  particulars  and  year  book,  address 

RALPH  L.   FLANDERS,  Manager. 


few  M  College  ol  music 

128.  130  East  58th  St..  New  York 

Dikectors:-CARL  HEIX,   AUGUST  FRAEMCKE 

Thorough  instruction   in  all  branches  of 
music  by  50  eminent  instructors. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Dept.  E 

The  Master  School  of  Vocal  Music  j  CHICAGO  INSTITUTE  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Madame  Aubelia  Jaeger.  Senor  Guetary  .  7.7  ^vw*.™-  uv.u.nv.1. 


The  Temple  College 

'Russell  H.  Conwell,  President)       Philadelphia 

offers  day  and  evening  courses  for  both  sexes.  Tuition 
exceptionally  low.  Courses  leading  up  to  degrees  includ- 
ing a  course  in  II tv\ T l>T K 1  .  Courses  in  Kindergarten 
Work.  Domestic  Art  anil  Science,  Physical  Culture. 
Chemistry,  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing,  etc. 
The  pollege  will  assist  students  in»securing  comfortable 
rooms,  as  it  does  not  offer  such  facilities  itself.  For  cat- 
alogue, address  Department  A. 


Madame  de  Palkowska  and  faculty  of  expert! 

Endorsed  bj  Mme.  SEMBRlCH«and  David  Bispham 

10«t  aOITAfiUE  ST.  RROOkLW  V  V. 

TERM  BEGINS  OCT   24 


Elmwood  Conservatory  ^YJK^,\  s;7; 

Art.     Comprehensive,    practical,     theoretical    courses. 
Normal  Dept.     FREE  Bj-etadiea, 

m   practi  ».  PI  ijra  H  BKK-F  in   ilS  i rahipa, 

Term  open-*  Sept.    tilth.     Catalogues — Addr---  f.. 


A  training  school«for  philanthropic,  socialjand  civic  work 
New  and  enlarged  curriculum.     Research  work.     Lecture 
courses      Inspections  and  field  practice.    Fifth  year  opens 
Oct.  i,  1907.     Inquire  of  Prof.   GRAHAM    TAYLOR. 
180  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


CTAMMERING 


wholly    cured.        No  beating 
time  or  other  trick.    Pupils 

l*J  return  home  talking  as  naturally  us  if  they  hud  never 

stammered.    Week  free  trial. 

REED  SCHOOL 


Detroit,^Mich. 


COLLEGES 


COLLEGES 


LAW 


The  DETROIT  COLLEGE 

OFLAW  prepares  for  the  bar  in 
all  states.  Library  16,000  vols  Stu- 
dents may  witness  20  courts  in 
daily  session.  Oor  Employment 
Bureau  aids  self-supporting  stu- 
dents. Illustrated  Catalog  FKEE 
Address  Malcolm  McGregor,  Bee.  Dept  B.  Detroit.Mich. 


New  York 
University 
Law  School 


73d  Year  opens  Sept.  Utith. 
1907.  Morning  Classes, 
sessions  8  HO  to  12.  After- 
noon Classes,  3.30  to  6. 
Evening  Classes,  8  to  10. 
Degrees  LL.B.,  L.L.M.,  J.D. 
Address  L.  J.  Tompkins.  Sec.,  Washington  Bq.,  N.  Y. 


93   PER   CENT    SUBSCRIPTION    CIRCULATION 

?3  per  cent  of  the  entire  circulation  of  The 
/ITERary  Digest  goes  directly  to  yearly  sub- 
scribers. The  Literary  Digest  is  a  weekly 
feature  in  the  best  homes  of  the  nation. 

GENEVA   COLLEGE 

Offers  full  college  course;  lays  special  emphasis  on 
Christian  Civil  Government;  relates  society  and  social 
institutions  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Strong  in  every 
Department,  with  added  strength  in  political  science. 

For  particulars  address 
GENEVA  COLLEGE  Beaver  Fall.,  Pa. 


COTTEY  COLLEGE  for  WOMEN 

New  buiMings.  unique  arrangement.  Academic  degrees. 
Schools  of  Art.  Expression  and  Domestic  Science  (Vie 
ebrated  Conservatory.  European  Auxiliary.  Leipzig 
Germany.  Ideal  Christian  Home.  Address  MRS.  V.  A. 
C.  STOCKARD,  President.  Nevada,  Missouri. 


TWO   POINTS   §8883128* 

San  Antonio  Female  College 

$100,000.00  Building  San  Antonio,  Texas 

WRITE    Bl'KSAR   FOR   FREE    CATALOGUE 


BEST  STUDENTS  FOR  YOUR  COLLEGE 

come  from  the  families  of  the  upper  business 
and  professional  classes.  The  Literary  Digest 
is  read  by  42,000  Business  Men,  27,600  Physi- 
cians, 25,500  Lawyers,  14,250  Bankers,  15,000 
Clergymen. 


hville 
nn. 


Buford  College  for  Women  N"£ 

Limite'l  an')  select  Ideal  Iceetion  -country  and  city  com- 
billed.  Graduate,  Post-graduate,  University  Preparatory 
.  Courses,  University  Bible  Course.  Conservator}  advan- 
tages in  Language,  Art.  Music,  Expression.  Yearbook  free. 
E.  *i.  Iluford.  Regent.  Mrs.  K.  ti.  Ituford,  Pres't. 


Meridian  Woman's  College  gSSf^S 

tte.      Spend  winter-  --ytilh.    I    >r.< 

logue  free.  J.W.  Bee-ion.  A..M.,  I'rcs. , .MerlcJIn ll , MIh*. 


increase  the  earnings  and  are  welcomed  as   an   e\  i- 
dence  of  journalistic  skill. 

A  highly  characteristic  example  occurred  in  recent 
memory  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  A  professor 
enlivened  his  lecture  with  a  little  talk  on  various  con- 
ventions in  courtship.  The  student  journalist — 
representing  a  paper  that  boasts  itself,  and  not  with- 
out color  of  justification,  the  best  all-round  newspaper 
in  the  country — reported  that  he  illustrated  his 
lecture  by  getting  a  woman  pupil  upon  the  platform 
and  acting  out  with  her  in  realistic  detail  the  form 
of  proposal — and  acceptance — which  he  himself 
preferred.  The  item  was  widely  copied  and  hilar- 
iously commented  upon.  The  undergraduate  was 
expelled — and  was  immediately  taken  on  the  staff 
of  the  great  newspaper. 

When  applied  to  Chicago  University,  the  effect  of 
such  methods  may  easily  be  imagined.  The  case  of 
Professor  Triggs  is  well  known.  That  he  lacked 
common  sense  and  balance  is  obvious.  None  the 
less,  he  was  the  victim  of  persecution.  His  first  leap 
into  the  spot-light  was  the  result  of  a  speech  at  a 
fraternity  dinner  on  the  topic  of  The  Most  Important 
Question  in  the  World:  he  said  that  for  himself  it 
was  what  to  name  his  new  baby.  Postprandially 
foolish  the  remark  undoubtedly  was,  but  what  shall 
be  said  of  a  press  that  made  a  sensation  of  it?  From 
that  time  whatever  he  said — and  he  had  the  gift  of 
tongue — was  wildly  exaggerated  and  shamelessly 
perverted.  Rockefeller,  he  ence  remarked,  was  as  or- 
iginal a  genius  in  industrial  combination  as  Shake- 
speare in  the  poetic  drama — a  proposition  that  is  at 
least  debatable.  He  was  reported  as  having  said 
that  Rockefeller  was  as  great  a  genius  as  Shakespeare 
and  the  incident  was  so  twisted  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  chief  end  of  the  university  was  to 
glorify  its  founder. 

I  was  told,  on  the  best  authority,  that  Triggs 
would  have  lost  his  position  in  the  university  much 
sooner  if  it  had  not  been  for  such  persecutions. 
Above  everything  President  Harper  valued  liberty 
of  speech,  and  long  refused  to  abandon  one  of  his 
Faculty  under  fire.  A  similarly  creditable  scruple 
prevents  the  expulsion  of  offending  reporters.  The 
Faculty  is  indulgent  of  self-supporting  students,  and 
they  usually  maintain,  very  plausibly,  when  ques- 
tioned, that  the  work  of  falsification  is  done  by  copy 
editors  in  the  newspaper  office. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  teaching  of  the  university 
can  not  be  said  to  lean  either  toward  capitalism  or 
toward  socialism.  The  department  of  economics, 
as  it  happens,  is  under  a  man  of  slow-going,  highly 
conservative  opinions.  That  of  sociology  is  so 
advanced  as  to  be  sometimes  up  in  the  air.  All  is 
well,  for  it  is  the  function  of  a  great  university  to 
teach,  not  what  to  think,  but  how  to  think.  Its 
spirit  is  that  of  scientific  culture  unhampered  by 
authority — the  freedom  to  teach  and  the  freedom 
to  learn  without  any  inspiration  but  the  love  of  truth. 

Dr.  Harper's  ideal  for  his  new  institution  was  of 
a  largeness  approaching  grandiosity.  It  was  to  be 
a  complete  and  perfect  university,  combining  all  the 
ideals  recognized  in  American  education.  Himself 
a  graduate  of  Yale  and  a  professor  there  when  called 
to  Chicago,  he  held  firmly  in  mind  the  two  principles 
of  the  Eastern  university — that  of  the  liberal  training 
of  character,  both  mental  and  moral,  which  we  have 
inherited  from  the  English  universities;  and  that  of 
pure  scientific  culture,  which  in  recent  decades  we 
have  adopted  from  the  German.  To  these  were  to  be 
added  the  principle  of  technical  education  which 
already  recognized  even  at  Yale  and  Harvard,  is 
dominant  in  the  newer  universities  of  the  West. 

If  his  physical  strength  had  been  commensurate, 
there  is  no  telling  to  what  heights  he  might  have 
raised  the  institution  during  his  lifetime.  But  at  the 
outset  his  physique  gave  warning  of  a  breakdown. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  he  survived  his  gigantic 
labors  so  long. 

To  the  end,  however,  his  mind  and  will  were  mas- 
ter. On  his  death-bed  he  dictated  incessantly  to  a 
stenographer,  bringing  to  such  completion  as  was 
possible  his  labors  as  a  scholar  and  an  educator. 
There  is  something  really  terrible  in  the  grim  com- 
posure with  which  he  met  his  end.  He  prescribed 
in  minute  detail  the  arrangements  for  his  funeral, 
even  directing  that  the  watchers  who  guarded  his 
coffin  should  be  served  with  luncheon  at  midnight. 


Specialization. — Edwin  Mims  in    The  South    At- 
lantic Quarterly  says   that  an  era  in   the   history  of 
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American  universities  may  be  said  to  have  closed 
when  President  Gilman  retired  from  the  presidency 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  President  White 
from  that  of  Cornell  University.  Altho  President 
Eliot  and  President  Angell  are  still  engaged  in  active 
work,  we  may  now  see  the  results  of  nearly  forty 
years  of  service  for  their  own  institutions  and  for 
others.  These  four  presidents  will  always  be  iden- 
tified in  the  popular  mind  with  the  development  of 
the  elective  system.  Of  this  system,  when  pushed  to 
the  extreme,  Mr.  Mims  writes: 

Extreme  specialization  has  undoubtedly  had  its 
effect  in  narrowing  the  sympathies  of  men.  Some 
one  has  said  that  a  Specialist  must  know  more  than 
any  one  else  about  the  things  that  are  not  worth 
knowing.  "How  far  can  this  special  development, 
this  purely  professional  habit  of  mind,  proceed 
without  injury  to  the  symmetry  of  character,  with- 
out impairing  the  varied  and  spontaneous  and  abun- 
dant play  of  human  powers  which  gives  joy  to  life?" 
asks  Mr.  Perry.  And  in  answer  he  pleads  for  the 
union  of  the  generous  spirit  of  the  amateur  with  the 
method  of  the  professional,  for  "breadth  of  interest 
as  well  as  depth  of  technical  research."  The  stories 
of  extreme  specialization  that  have  been  told  from 
time  immemorial  on  German  scholars  have  their 
parallel  in  many  more  recent  American  scholars 
whose  dissertations  and  monographs  have  frequently 
been  monuments  of  pedantry.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
earnest  men  become  impatient  with  scholarship 
when  it  concerns  itself  so  often  about  purely  tech- 
nical and  unessential  things. 

Such  specialization  has  not  only  narrowed  the 
lives  of  teachers,  but  has  had  a  blighting  influence 
on  college  students.  There  has  developed  in  college 
communities  an  indifferentism,  a  spirit  of  criticism 
that  tends  to  become  cynicism,  a  contempt  for  any- 
thing that  approaches  the  popular,  that  is  baleful 
in  its  influence  on  younger  minds.  The  man  who 
cares  little,  who  has  an  infinite  capacity  for  being 
bored,  is  only  too  common  a  phenomenon.  Mr. 
Perry's  diagnosis  of  this  disease  in  his  chapter  on 
"Indifferentism"  should  be  read  in  every  college 
community.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  quality  that 
explains  academic  sterility — the  critic  who  knows 
literature  technically,  but  can  not  produce  it;  the 
historian  who  gathers  facts,  but  can  not  vitalize 
them,  or  who  "takes  both  sides  in  the  same  para- 
graph ' ' ;  the  philosopher  who  is  so  sympathetic  with 
every  point  of  view  that  he  has  no  definite  conclusions 
of  his  own ;  the  teacher  of  the  classics  who  emphasizes 
the  purely  technical  phases  of  his  work  and  never 
feels  the  glory  that  was  Greece  or  the  grandeur  that 


was  Rome. 


The  Effect  of  University  Endowments. — In  a 

recent  address  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  did  not 
enter  upon  a  specific  discussion  of  how  far  the  in- 
tegrity of  American  universities  has  been  affected 
by  enormous  gifts,  but  he  indicated  the  extent  to 
which  a  university  may  go  in  deference  to  the  views 
and  feelings  of  its  rich  patrons.  The  following  from 
the  Detroit  News  presents  his  opinion: 

"Ought  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  living 
benefactor  to  influence  the  teaching  of  the  institu- 
tion which  he  endows?  In  general  the  answer  must 
be  in  the  negative,  because  teaching  which  is  not 
believed  to  be  free  is  well-nigh  worthless.  It  in- 
evitably loses  its  intended  effect  on  those  who  listen 
to  it.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  benefactors  have  certain 
rights  in  this  respect.  They  may  fairly  claim  that 
their  benefactions  entitle  their  opinions  and  senti- 
ments to  be  treated  with  consideration  and  respect, 
and  not  with  contumely  or  scorn,  in  the  institutions 
they  have  endowed  or  by  the  professors  whom  their 
gifts  support.  If  their  benefactions  are  for  general 
uses,  and  not  for  the  support  of  any  specific  course 
of  instruction,  they  may  fairly  claim  that  subjects 
likely  to  be  taught  in  a  manner  repulsive  to  them 
should  be  omitted  altogether,  unless  some  serious 
public  obligation  requires  the  institution  to  include 
them." 

These  limitations  upon  an  endowed  institution 
President  Eliot  admits  to  be  embarrassments,  but 
he  extracts  considerable  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
subjects  which  excite  heat  and  personal  interest 
soon  lose  that  character  and  become  bare  questions  of 
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Through  the  beneficence  of  Mrs.  Indinna  Fletcher  Williams.  Sweet  Briar  Institute,  a  new  college 
for  women,  has  been  made  possible.     The  endowment  provided  fur  in  the  founder's  will   has  per- 
mitted the  establishment  of  a  college  of  the  grade  of  vassar,  Wellesley,   Smith  and    Hr-n  Mawr. 
Four  years  of  collegiate  and  two  rears  of  preparatory  work  are  given.     The 

college  is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Railway  hut 
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Chicago  Theological  Seminary 

FIFTIETH  YEAR  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  25,  1907 

Offers  college  men  of  all  denominations  thor- 
ough and  practical  training  for  the  pastoral, 
teaching  and  missionary  ministry,  with  Professor 
H.  M.  Scott  in  History,  Graham  TayLr  in 
Social  Economics,  Edward  T.  Harper  in  Old 
Testament  Literature  and  Biblical  Theology, 
Frank  W.  Gunsaulus  in  the  art  of  Preaching, 
C.  A.  Beckwith  in  Theology  and  Ralph  Hall 
Ferris  in  New  Testament  Literature  and 
Interpretation. 

Increased  specialization  in  psychology,  pe- 
dagogy, modern  evangelism,  social  economics 
and  music.  Rare  facilities  for  laboratory  study 
and  practice  in  field  work.     Scholarships  and 

fellowships  for  study  abroad.     Address 
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South  Carolina,  Spartanburg. 

Converse  College  ££*S 

miles  from  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  61  degrees 
mean  annual  temperature.  High-Grade  College 
for  Women.  Music  Conservatory  and  School 
of  Art. 

ROBERT  P.  PELL,  Litt.D.,  President 

CHRISTIAN    COLLEGE 

For  Women,  Columbia,  Mo. 

57th  year.  Four  new  buildings.  College  Preparatory 
admits  to  any  College  or  University.  Four  years  College 
course  leads  to  A.B.  degree.  Unrivalled  advantages  in 
Music,  Art,  Oratory,  Domestic  Science  and  Physical 
Training.  An  elegant  College  home.  Limit,  150.  For 
catalogue  address 

MRS.  W.  T.  MOORE.  President 
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The  Bliss  Eleotrical   School  is 

the  oldest  and  best  school  in  the 
'world  teaching  electkicity 
exclusively.  Theoretical  and 
practical  course  complete 

IN  ONE  YEAR 

""students  actually  construct 
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Graduates  hold  good  positions.  Fifteenth  year 
opens  September  25th. 
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Electrical    Engineering 

is  the  most  profitable  and  fascinating  of  modern  profes- 
sions. We  teach  it  practically  in  our  new  seven-story 
building,  having  an  electrical  equipment  costing  $65,000. 

Write  TO-DAY  for  superbly  illustrated  book  telling  what 
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Illinois  Training  School 

FOR  NURSES 

304  HONORE  STREET,  CHICAGO 

Thorough  instruction  in  theory.  Practical  work 
in  Hospital  of  1300  beds  and  private  institu- 
tions. Efficient  corps  of  supervisors  and  in- 
structors. Unexcelled  opportunities  in  training 
for  institutional  positions.  Commodious 
Nurses'  Home.      Address  the  Superintendent. 
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Term  Open*  the  First  Monday  in  October 

A  school  for  the  higher  education  and  training  of 
Nurses.  Nine  months  preparatory  studies  and  labora- 
tory work.  Three  rears  training  in  the  various 
departments  of  Nursing — Hospital,  Home  and  Dis- 
trict—under qualified  teachers.  Health  of  students 
carefully  considered.  Graduates  fitted  for  positions 
in  any  field  of  nursing.  For  catalogue  and  full  in- 
formation address  the  principal,  CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING.  100U  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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What  a 

Watch  Number  Signifies 

The  number  of  a  watch  movement  means  but  little 
in  an  ordinary  watch.     In  a  HOWARD  Watch  it 
stands  for  the  life  work  of  the  best  watchmakers  in 
the  world. 

Not  only  is  the  number  of  the  movement  of  vital 
significance,    but   likewise  the   number   of   the   case. 
Together  they  form  the  basis  for  the  most  definite  guar- 
antee ever  made  for  a  watch.     Every 

y\OWA/to 

WATCH 

Is  so  exactly  constructed  and  adjusted  that  it  must  be  put  in  its  own  case 
by  the  makers  and  again  adjusted  until  even  the  slight  variations  naturally 
caused  by  casing  are  corrected.   Thus  you  see  the  important  relationship 
between  the  number  of  the  movement  and  the  number  of  the  case. 

When  you  buy  a   HOWARD  Watch — no   matter  where  vou 
buy  it  or  whatits  price — it  comes  to  you,  works  and  case  as  one, 
in  a  velvet-lined  solid  mahogany  cabinet,  accompanied  by  Cer- 
tificates of  Guarantee  based  on  the  numbers  of  case  and  move- 
ment, with  the  fixed  price  at  which  the  watch  must  be  sold 

HOWARD  Watches  are  made  in  men's  sizes  only.  Prices 
range  from  $55  to  $150,  the  difference  being  not  in  grade  of 
materials  or  workmanship,  but  in  qualify  of  case,  number  of 
jewels,  and  adjustments. 
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"Watch  Wisdom"  FREE. 

We  want  you  to  have  a  free  copy  of  **  Watch  Wis- 
dom,'* a  might >  Interesting  hooL  which  tells  more 
about  time  than  you  ever  knew  before.  It's  written 
by  Elbert  Hubbard.     Write  to-day. 
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science.  The  question  of  the  gold  or  silver  standard 
for  currency,  he  thinks,  was  one  which  worked  a 
considerable  limitation  of  academic  freedom  not 
long  ago,  but  which  has  ceased  to  have  that  effect. 
The  tariff,  which  he  speaks  of  as  "miscalled  protec- 
tion," he  believes  will  in  a  few  years  be  found  to  be 
inapplicable  to  American  affairs  and  injurious  to 
manufacturers  and  commerce.  He  concludes  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  by  saying  that  "any 
slight  interference  with  academic  freedom  which 
time  will  certainly  cure  may  be  endured  with  equa- 
nimity for  a  season,  in  consideration  of  the  great 
counterbalancing  advantages." 

After  a  consideration  of  the  subject  of  college  en- 
dowments, the  New  York  Evening  Post  has  this 
comment  to  add. 

Something  of  the  same  plaint  has  come  to  us  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  Scotland,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Carnegie  gifts  to  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities are  not  only  "pauperizing  the  people," 
but  have  actually  hurt  the  universities  by  relieving 
the  state  of  its  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  devel- 
opment of  higher  education.  Whether  the  Rocke- 
feller money  will  make  official  circles  in  portions  of 
this  country  less  keen  to  move  for  educational  better- 
ment, time  alone  can  show. 

Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, in  an  article  in  the  Van  Norden  Magazine, 
foresees  the  possibility  of  grave  danger  in  the  creation 
of  enormous  trust  funds  for  charitable  and  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  incomes  of  the  Sage  fund  and 
Rockefeller  donation  go,  as  Professor  Giddings  puts 
it,  to  a  "fluctuating  and  somewhat  indefinite  body 
of  beneficiaries."  The  New  York  World  publishes 
this  comment  on  Professor  Giddings's  article: 

Being  perpetual,  Professor  Giddings  draws  the 
fair  conclusion  that  no  one  can  possibly  predict  what 
may  be  the  ultimate  actual  uses  to  which  these 
huge  accumulations  of  property  may  be  put.  Some 
future  board  of  trustees  may  maintain  an  attitude 
toward  the  State,  the  social  welfare,  and  various 
private  interests  that  now  may  seem  wholly  im- 
probable. "It  would  seem  to  be  entirely  possible 
that  so  far  as  the  law  of  the  case  is  concerned  the 
income  of  the  Sage  fund  could  one  of  these  days  be 
devoted  to  the  propagation  of  either  anarchism  or 
socialism,  free  trade  or  protection,  neo-Malthusian- 
ism  or  the  patriarchal  family."  Of  course  this  is 
stating  an  extreme  case.  It  is  far  more  likely,  as 
Professor  Giddings  concedes,  that  great  trust  funds 
will  be  used  in  a  conservative  sense  than  in  promoting 
moral  and  social  radicalism.  Experience  holds  the 
rein  on  wild  surmise. 

There  always  remains  the  danger  that  large  funds 
such  as  those  created  by  Mrs.  Sage  and  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller may,  through  human  weakness,  directly  or  in- 
directly become  an  influence  in  the  investment 
ket.  The  insurance  scandal  revealed  the  gravest 
breaches  of  trust  under  existing  law  and  was  a  sad 
setback  to  American  optimism.  Without  conscious 
wrong-doing  or  voluntary  connivance  responsible 
trustees  might  be  betrayed  into  resisting  popular 
reforms  and  protecting  corporate  privileges. 

In  the  end  the  best  safeguards  to  be  erected  around 
such  financial  responsibility  in  administering  these 
trust  funds  must  be  the  personal  probity  and  good 
sense  of  whatever  trustees  may  control  them,  and 
the  power  of  public  opinion  over  the  administration 
of  the  trust. 
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The  Study  of  Peace   in   Public  Schools. — The 

idea  of  teaching  international  peace  in  the  schools 
was  urged  at  the  meeting  in  Montreal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction.  It  was  recommended  thai 
teachers  should  inculcate  "a  broader  sympathy  and 
a  sense  of  international  obligation  to  protect  rathe: 
than  to  exploit  the  weaker  races."  Some  of  the  su;i 
ns  made  were  that  the  public  schools  should 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Hague  Conference,  that  the  principles  for  which  tl  i 
Conference  stands  should  be  taught,  and  that  inter- 
national differences  should  be  minimized  so  that 
nations  should  regard  each  other  only  as  different 
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states  in  the  universal  commonwealth.  The  patri- 
otism which  has  been  prevalent  is  the  patriotism 
which  originates  in  the  reconciliation  to  and  the 
vindication  of  one's  immediate  environment.  "The 
new  internationalism  must  inspire  a  larger  patriotism 
—one  that  declares  our  country  is  the  world  and  that 
our  countrymen  are  all  mankind. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  president  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  made  an  address  at  Los  Angeles. 
Peace  will  come  to  this  world,  he  thinks,  through 
educating  the  children  to  a  sense  of  the  horrors  of 
war.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  Dr.  Schaeffer's  views 

It  may  be  that  professional  peacemakers  have 
taken  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  subject  when  they 
insist  that  there  never  was  a  righteous  war  nor  an 
unholy  peace.  So  long  as  human  nature  exists  in  its 
present  condition  we  are  certain  to  have  war,  but  it 
is  proper  that  it  be  entered  upon  only  when  every- 
thing else  fails.  A  century  ago  practically  every 
man  in  civilization  was  a  potential  soldier  and  very 
generally  he  was  an  active  one.  It  was  considered 
part  of  a  man's  training  to  be  ready  for  the  field. 
Even  now  there  are  many  nations  in  Europe  which 
make  military  service  compulsory,  tho  the  theory 
now  is  that  this  is  to  prevent  war  rather  than  to 
prepare  for  it. 

Dr.  Schaeffer's  idea  is  that  American  history  espe- 
cially, and  all  history  generally,  is  too  much  taken 
up  with  a  narrative  of  military  events.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  Until  within  sixty  years,  history  as 
written  hardly  concerned  anything  else  than  war  or 
diplomatic  movements  connected  with  war.  When 
James  R.  Green  proposed  to  write  a  history  of  the 
English  people  he  was  besought  by  many  of  his 
friends  to  abandon  the  task,  which  would  be  impos- 
sible. There  was  nothing  in  history  outside  of  war 
that  could  be  entertaining,  and  the  condition  of  the 
common  people  for  a  thousand  years  was  neither  of 
importance  nor  interest.  And  yet  no  work  of  modern 
times  has  been  more  delightful  or  more  popvdar, 
and  the  success  was  deserved. 

The  average  school  history  of  the  United  States  is 
a.  miserable  affair.  It  deals  with  war  and  little  else 
that  is  of  value.  Even  the  causes  which  brought  on 
our  wars  are  seldom  stated  with  great  clearness  and 
often  incorrectly.  The  writer  is  biased  by  his  own 
views.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  complaints  of 
Southern  people  that  the  average  American  school 
history  does  injustice  'to  their  section.  As  a  rule 
their  histories  do  injustice  all  around.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  devote  so  much  space  to  these  wars. 
That  should  be  left  for  future  study,  and  more  atten- 
tion given  to  the  blessings  of  peace. 


PERSONAL 

The  Dark  Horse  of  Democracy. — While  Col. 
Henry  Watterson  was  mystifying  the  nation  with 
his  veiled  allusion  to  the  "dark  horse"  that  he  prom- 
ised to  bring  forth  from  the  Democratic  stable 
for  the  coming  Presidential  race,  there  were  few 
who  saw  in  the  Colonel's  meager  specifications  the 
likeness  of  Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota.  And 
yet,  when  the  Colonel  acknowledged  that  Governor 
Johnson  was  the  man  he  had  picked,  there  were  many 
who  agreed  with  him  in  finding  the  Minnesota  exec- 
utive a  man  of  Presidential  proportions.  Harper's 
Weekly  (New  York),  for  one,  places  his  name  and 
protrait  in  its  gallery  of  "Democratic  Presidential 
Possibilities,"  and  publishes  a  biographical  sketch 
by  a  correspondent  in  St.  Paid  from  which  we  quote 
in  part.  "The  regard  in  which  the  people  of  Min- 
nesota hold  Governor  Johnson,"  we  read,  "is  a  rare 
combination  of  affection  and  respect."  And  further, 
writes  this  biographer,  "They  honor  him  for  his 
ability  as  a  statesman,  his  integrity,  and  his  success 
in  forcing  great  interests  to  pay  their  fair  share  in 
the  taxation  of   the  State;   they  love  him   for  the 
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battle  he  has  fought  against  bitter  poverty  and 
obscurity  to  achieve  the  highest  position  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Those  who  know  him  best  say  he 
does  not  know  how  to  flinch.  In  adversity  he 
never  whimpered,  and  in  prosperity  he  is  unspoiled." 
He  continues 

He  is  long-armed  and  tall — a  shade  less  than  six 
feet  in  height — not  of  noticeable  breadth  of  shoulder, 
but  of  whalebone  fiber;  a  long,  lean,  hard,  enduring 
man,  the  type  that  survives  many  perils  and  looks 
around  for  more.  The  first  impression  you  get  of 
him  is  one  of  inflexible  determination.  He  neither 
courts  nor  avoids  popularity.  When  he  grips  your 
hand  he  is  not  boiling  over  with  enthusiasm,  but  is 
unaffectedly  glad  to  meet  you.  His  interest  is  not 
diplomatically  effervescent,  but  moderate  and 
sincere.  You  note  at  once,  inevitably,  the  height 
and  breadth  of  the  forehead;  then  the  full,  eloquent 
eyes  of  hazel  shot  with  blue,  set  well  apart  and  alive 
with  the  spirit  of  keen  inquiry,  yet  frank  and  un- 
flinching; the  heavy  brows  that  frown  with  concen- 
tration; the  long  straight  nose;  the  high  cheek-bones, 
typical  of  the  latter-day  American,  and  the  heavy 
jaws  that  terminate  in  a  deep,  out-jutting  chin.  .   .   . 

John  A.  Johnson  was  born  at  St.  Peter,  Minnesota, 
on  July  28,  1861.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Sweden 
who  first  met  in  America.  The  father  was  a  black- 
smith, prosperous  for  a  time,  but  finally  a  victim 
of  dissipation.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  John  A. 
Johnson  left  school  against  his  mother's  wish  and 
became  the  real  head  of  the  family.  He  got  a  job 
in  a  printing-office  in  St.  Peter  at  $10  a  month,  and 
gave  all  his  earnings  to  his  mother  for  the  support 
of  her  and  the  other  children  of  the  family.  He 
continued  his  studies  at  night  and  in  the  intervals- 
between  his  tasks  as  a  printer's  devil. 

After  a  few  years  he  became  clerk  in  a  drug-store 
and  proved  so  valuable  that  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age  he  received  the  splendid  salary  of  $75  a 
month.  Then  it  was  that  he  insisted  that  his  mother 
must  stop  the  hard  labor  by  which  she  helped  sup- 
port the  family,  and  then  it  was  that  he  won  his  first 
overcoat.      Not  without  a  struggle. 

The  boy's  employer  noticed  that,  tho  the 
month  was  December — and  December  in  Minnesota 
is  not  a  month  of  roses — young  Johnson's  principal 
protection  against  the  blizzards  was  a  well-worn 
black  alpaca  coat.  Whereupon  the  druggist  offered 
him  a  fine  new  overcoat. 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  the  boy.  "I  don't  need  it, 
and  if  I  did  need  one  I  could  buy  it." 

"I  see,"  replied  the  druggist.  "Now,  you  take 
that  coat,  or  I'll  discharge  you.  I  guess  you  won't 
be  able  to  wander  down  the  street  and  buy  another 
job,  eh?" 

So  the  boy  took  the  coat  and  kept  his  job. 

Later  he  returned  to  the  printing  business,  and 
in  time  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Essler  & 
Johnson,  publishers  of  the  St.  Pet^r  Herald,  of  which 
he  was  until  recently  the  editor-in-chief.  In  the 
mean  while  he  had  served  seven  years  in  the  National 
Guard  of  Minnesota,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  also  served  a  term  as  State  Senator. 
He  has  always  been  a  Democrat. 

Senator  Johnson  heard  in  the  early  fall  of  1904 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  nominating 
him  for  Governor  of  Minnesota.  He  was  busy  run- 
ning  his  paper,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
could  not  afford  the  time  to  make  a  canvass.  In- 
deed, he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee, 
notifying  him  that  under  no  circumstances  could  he 
accept  the  nomination,  when  letters  began  pouring 
in  upon  him  from  prominent  Republicans  through- 
out the  State  urging  him  to  run  and  pledging  their 
support.  There  was  a  great  popular  revolt  against 
State-Auditor  Dunn,  the  regular  Republican  candi- 
date, who  was  accused  of  being  too  friendly  with 
the  railroad  interests.  About  this  time  a  fellow 
Democratic  editor  named  Day  called  upon  Editor 
Johnson  and  spent  most  of  the  night  in  an  argument 
convincing  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  lead  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  the  decent  Republicans  to  victory. 

Editor  Johnson  at  last  consented  to  run.  He  tore 
up  his  letter  of  refusal.  He  was  nominated  unani- 
mously. And  now  mark  the  popularity  of  the  man, 
which  gained  for  him  more  votes  than  the  disaffection 
of  the  Republicans  toward  Dunn.  The  total  vote 
of  Minnesota  that  year  was  297,592.  Roosevelt's 
plurality    for    President    was     161,000.       Democrat 
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Johnson   in   the   face   of   this   Republican    landslide 
carried   the    State   for   Governor   by   a    plurality   of 

6,352- 

"And  that,"  remarked  a  dignified  commentator 
at  the  time,  "was  going  some." 

Minnesota,  according  to  all  local  historians,  has 
never  had  a  better  Governor  than  Johnson.  He 
fought  extravagance.  He  killed  steals.  He  gave 
the  State  a  clean,  decent,  wise,  and  economical 
administration.  And  yet  when  he  was  renominated 
last  fall  the  Republicans  tried  to  defeat  him.  And, 
by  a  curious  twist  of  fate,  the  very  means  by  which 
a  yellow-streaked  enemy  sought  to  strangle  his 
chance  of  victory  became  a  leading  cause  of  his 
success.  This  brilliant  strategist,  whose  name 
shall  be  mercifully  withheld  here,  obtained  affidavits 
from  citizens  of  St.  Peter  wherein  it  appeared  that 
Governor  Johnson's  father  had  died  in  a  public  in- 
stitution. One  thousand  copies  of  these  affidavits 
were  secretly  scattered  broadcast  through  the  State, 
with  instructions  that  they  be  shown,  very  discreetly, 
to  voters  who  really  needed  hard  persuasion.  But, 
like  many  another  roorback,  this  one  fell  apart  by 
its  own  weight. 

A  Democratic  newspaper  made  an  investigation 
and  learned  that  Gustaf  Johnson  had  wandered  away 
from  home  and  that  he  had  been  committed  to  the 
institution  for  months  before  his  struggling  family 
knew  of  his  whereabouts;  that  then  it  was  impossible 
to  send  him  anywhere  else.  Moreover  the  investi- 
gation disclosed  that  Governor  Johnson,  as  a  boy  and 
man,  had  labored  incessantly  for  the  support  of  his 
mother  and  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Of  course, 
the  publication  of  the  truth  in  the  case  raised  up 
more  friends  for  Governor  Johnson  than  he  had  ever 
had  before.  The  yellow-streaked  enemy  retired 
from  politics  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 
Governor  Johnson  worked  hard  during  the  campaign- 
In  seven  weeks,  or  forty-two  working-days,  he 
traveled  through  seventy-eight  counties  out  of 
the  eighty-four  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
delivered  119  speeches.  He  was  reelected  by  a 
majority  of  76,633,  which  indicated  not  only  respect 
for  his  ability  and  integrity,  but  overwhelming 
resentment  against  the  unjust,  secret  attack  upon 
him. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Sporting  Vernacular. — The  following  is  a 
description  of  a  golf  play  printed  in  the  New  York 
Press  : 

To  the  home  hole  the  Garden  City  man  hit  the 
play  with  his  second,  while  his  opponent  on  the  like 
landed  in  the  woods.  To  the  nineteenth  Travis  half 
hit  his  tee  shot,  but  a  fine  second  enabled  him  to 
snatch  a  half  in  four.  Playing  the  twentieth,  the 
Garden  City  veteran  approached  his  putter  some 
sixty  yards  away  and  was  short.  Fownes,  on  the 
other  hand,  pitched  the  lie  dead  and  won  the  hole 
and  the  match. 

And  this  is  an  account  of  a  baseball  game  printed 

in  the  Chicago  Tribune  : 

Mr.  Mathewson  lived  up  to  his  rep  for  a  little 
while.  Before  the  big  show  ended  the  Cubs  made 
him  feel  like  an  expired  meal- ticket  looks — i.e.,  full 
of  holes.  Fifteen  swats  for  a  total  of  eighteen  bases 
would  have  eked  more  runs  but  for  the  chivalry  and 
beauts  which  fringed  the  field  on  all  sides.  The 
ehampions  required  nine  hits  to  tie  the  score  and 
twelve  to  win  by  a  margin  of  one  run.  This  shows 
how  hard  Matty  died  and  how  well  and  truly  the 
Giants  stuck  to  him  in  adversity. 

Much  flub  dub  caused  the  doings  to  listen  like  a 
riot  in  a  boiler-factory,  but  the  noise  was  all  of  the 
glad  kind.  Twice  the  cops  evicted  disorderly  vic- 
tims for  kicking  up  bush  league  fusses  near  the  grass 
on  which  the  Giants  sat  in  lieu  of  benches.  These 
were  irresponsible  parties  that  had  no  connection 
with  organized  bands  of  rooters.  One  of  them  who 
wore  whiskers  was  snapt  by  twenty-seven  photogs 
while  the  cops  were  walking  Spanish  out  of  the  yard. 
Serves  him  right.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  festivities 
one  of  the  largest  cops  now  in  captivity  escorted  Cy 
Ssymour  through  the  bulked  humanity.  There 
was  no  need  to  build  a  wall  of  beef  and  locusts  around 
Cy.  No  one  molested  him.  A  few  chivalry  hissed 
him  the  first  time  up  and  then  forgot  all  about  Cy 
and  his  late  unpleasantness  with  Mr.  Tinker.  What's 
the  use  of  holding  a  grudge?     Put  it  in  cold  storage. 
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KlTlbLISHSD   1842. 


A    Scottisli 


Bull. 


'Drunk    again? 


said    a 


before    him. 


Scottish    magistrate    to    the    prisoner 
"  Five  shillings  or  seven  days. 

"Och,  shure,"  said  the  prisoner,  who  was  an  Irish- 
woman, "I  have  only  two  shillings  in  theVorld!" 

"Ah.  weel,"  returned  the  bailie,  "ye  maun  jist 
gang  to  prison.  If  ye  hadna  got  drunk  wi"  you 
money,  ye  wad  hae  had  quite  enough  to  pay  the 
fine." — Tit-Bits. 


Time  Not  Wholly  Wasted. — "It  must  be  a 
terrible  disappointment  to  be  a  defeated  candidate." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  man  who 
always  tries  to  look  on  the  bright  side.  "Some- 
times it's  a  pretty  good  advertisement  for  a  law 
practise  or  a  lecture  tour." — Washington  Star. 


His  Two  Prices. —  Lady  (to  Irish  gardener,  who 
"obliges  "  by  the  day) — "Well,  Dan,  and  what  do 
I  owe  you  for  to-day?  " 

Dan — "Sure,  Ma'am,  I'd  sooner  be  taking  the 
half-crown  you'd  be  offering  me  than  the  two 
shillings  I'd  be  asking  of  you." 


An   Au:omoblle,  Possibly. — "Don't   you  think 
that  doctor  comes  oftener  than  he  needs  to?" 

"How  should  I  know  what  his  needs  are?  " — Life. 


A  Nice  Differentiation. — "What,  then,"  asked 
the  professor,  "is  the  exact  difference  between  logic 
and  sophistry? " 

"Well,"  replied  the  bright  student,  "if  you're 
engaged  in  a  controversy  it's  just  the  difference  be- 
tween your  line  of  argument  and  the  other  fellow's.'' 
— Philadelphia  Press. 


A  Lively  Squirrel. — An  old  negro  who  lives  in 
the  country  came  into  town  and  saw  an  electric  fan 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  The  whirling  object 
at  once  attracted  his  attention,  and,  after  intently 
gazing  at  it  for  several  minutes,  showing  all  the 
while  the  greatest  astonishment  and  curiosity,  he 
turned  to  the  proprietor  of  the  shop  and  said: 

"Say,  boss,  dat  sottenly  is  a  lively  squirrel  you  got 
in  dis  yeah  cage.  But  he's  shorely  goin'  to  bus'  his 
heart  ef  he  keep  on  makin'  dem  resolutions  so 
fas'." — Harper's  Monthly. 

(Jeosraphy. — Toddling  Tommy — "Where  is 
Slumberland,  mama?" 

Wise  Willie — "I  know.  It's  at  the  other  end 
of  Lapland." — Baltimore  American. 


Conclusive  Proof. — Hoax — "Did  you  really 
enjoy  your  stay  in  Paris?"  Joax — "I  came  home 
in  the  steerage." — Boston  Record. 


Will  He  Recover? — Jennie — "Did  you  hear  of 
the   awful   fright  Jack  got  on  his  wedding  day?" 

Olive — "Yes,  indeed — I  was  there  and  saw 
her."— Tit-Bits. 


Mary's  Little  Waist. 

Mary  had  a  little  waist, 

Where  waists  were  meant  to  grow. 
And  everywhere  the  fashions  went 

Her  waist  was  sure  to  go. 

— New  York  Sun. 


New  I'se  for  Uoctors. — Raymond  Hitchcock, 
the  comedian,  was  recently  invited  as  the  guest  of 
honor  to  the  Country  Club,  about  five  miles  outside 
of  San  Francisco,  after  the  performance.  As  Mr. 
Hitchcock  knew  from  previous  experience  that  a 
cabman  would  ask  a  fortune  to  carry  him  out  to 
the  club,  he  looked  up  the  address  of  a  physician 
near  the  theater,  and  after  the  performance  he  went 
around  and  rang  the  bell.  The  doctor  opened  the 
door  personally,  and  Hitchcock  said: 

"Doctor,  you're  wanted  immediately  out  near  the 
Country'  Club.     Can  you  come  right  away - 

"Certainly,  sir.     .1".  t  step  in  ide  a  r  oment  while 
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I  telephone  for  my  automobile.  We'll  Vie  there  in 
a  jiffy." 

It  was  a  good  five  miles  to  the  Country  Club. 
Just  beyond  stood  a  cluster  of  suburban  homes. 

"The  yellow  house  on  the  left  there,"  said  Hitch- 
cock, as  he  got  out  of  the  machine.  "By  the  way, 
I  forgot  to  ask  you  the  amount  of  your  fee." 

"Four  dollars,"  said  the  doctor. 

The  comedian  peeled  off  four  one-dollar  bills  and 
passed  them  to  the  doctor. 

"That  will  be  all,  thank  you.  doctor.  None  of 
those  pirate  hackmen  would  take  me  out  here  for 
less  than  fifteen." — Harper's  Weekly. 


The  Bells. — "Whot  makes  thot  goat  shiver  so, 
Mike?"  "He  ate  a  lot  av  sleigh  bells  th'  other  day, 
an'  ivry  toime  he  moves  they  jingle,  an'  he  thinks  it's 
winter." — Denver  Post. 


No  Changing  the  I,og. — On  a  certain  ship  the 
mate  was  too  fond  of  the  cup  that  cheers.  The  cap- 
tain did  his  utmost  to  break  him  of  this  habit,  and, 
everything  else  failing,  told  him  that  the  next  time 
he  was  drvink  he  would  write  it  in  the  log.  For  a 
long  time  after  this  the  mate  stopt  drinking,  but 
one  day  he  fell  into  his  old  habit.  Thereupon  the 
captain  wrote  the  following  entry  in  the  log: 

"August  12,  ig — ;  6o  deg.  north  longitude, 
70  deg.  west  latitude.     Mate  Jones  is  drunk  to-day." 

The  mate  begged  him  to  take  this  off,  saying  that 
it  would  spoil  his  chances  of  ever  being  made  captain 
of  a  ship.     But  the  captain  said,  "It's  true,  isn't  it? " 

"Yes;  but "  replied  the  mate. 

"Well,"  said  the  captain,  "the  record  stands." 

A  few  days  later  the  mate  had  to  write  the  entry. 
On  looking  over  the  log  the  amazed  captain  saw  this 
entry: 

"August  15,  19 — ;  80  deg.  north  longitude,  67  deg. 
west  latitude.     Captain  Smith  is  sober  to-day." 

He  sent  for  the  mate  and  demanded  what  he 
meant  by  such  an  entry,  ordering  him  to  take  it  off. 

"Well,"  said  the  mate,  "it's  true,  isn't  it?" 

"Of  course  it's  true!"  roared  the  captain. 

"Then  the  record  stands,"  replied  the  mate. 

— Judge. 


She  Was  Wrong. — Miss  Minny  Somkrs — "By 
the  by,  you  are  not  the  boy  I  have  always  had  before?" 

Caddie — "No'm;  you  see,  we  tossed  to  see  who'd 
caddie  for  you." 

Miss  Minny  Somers  (awfully  pleased) — "O.  tut, 
tut,  you  bad  boys — and  you  won?" 

Caddie — "No,  I  lorst  !" — The  Taller. 


"  Flaunt  Not  Thy  Wisdom."— Channing  Pol- 
lock, who  wrote  "The  Little  Gray  Lady,"  tells  a  yarn 
In  connection  with  the  first  production  of  that  play 
which,  if  it  does  not  adorn  a  tale,  certainly  points  a 
moral. 

The  day  before  the  piece  went  on  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre,  Maurice  Campbell,  the  manager,  came  to 
him  with  a  request  to  embellish  the  program  with 
some  poetical  quotations. 

"But  I  can't  think  of  any  at  the  moment,"  Mr. 
Pjllock  said,  "  which  would  be  at  all  appropriate, 
and  the  time  is  too  short  for  me  to  look  them  up." 

"Oh,  make  up  a  few,  then,"  retorted  Mr.  Campbell, 
who,  like  most  theatrical  managers,  considers  nothing 
in  this  world  very  difficult  after  several  years'  experi- 
ence in  managing  stars. 

Mr.  Pollock,  only  too  willing  to  please,  sat  down 
and  wrote  this  couplet,  which  seemed  particularly 
apropos  of  the  play: 

A  man  made  weak  by  loving, 
Then  strong  by  being  loved. 

He  could  think,  he  says,  of  no  author,  living  or 
dead,  who  is  so  little  read  as  Arthur  Symons,  and  he 
gayly  attributed  the  lines  to  that  distinguished  gentle- 
man. 

The  following  morning  Mr.  John  Corbin,  one  of 
New  York's  well-known  critics,  in  reviewing  the  play 
in  the  usual  way, wrote,  in  part,  somewhat  in  thiswise. 

The  program,  however,  was  marred  by  several 
quotations  which  had  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
play.  It  was  particularly  distressing  to  see  those 
beautiful  and  well-known  lines  of  Arthur  Symons 
given  such  prominence. — Life. 
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He  Knows  What  to  Look  For! 

Every  man  wants  to  get  enjoyment  out  of  the  cigars  he  smokes 
■ — the  greatest  possible  enjoyment — even  if  he  has  to  go  to  a  little 
trouble  to  get  the  right  kind  of  cigars.  The  $50  or  $100  or  over 
which  you  spend  every  year  for  cigars  goes  out  in  five  and  twenty- 
five  cent  pieces — but  that's  no  reason  why  you  should  not  get  the 
square  deal  you  are  entitled  to  just  the  same.  It  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world 

To  Be  Sure  of  Getting  Good  Cigars 

every  time  you  buy.  We  have  solved  the  smoker's  problem  by 
plainly  stamping  the  "Triangle  A"  merit  mark  on  the  boxes  of  the 
best  brands  of  cigars  made.  The  smoker  who  has  put  our  claims  to 
the  test  takes  no  more  chances — he  knows  what  to  look  for.  The 
"Triangle  A"  merit  mark  is  his  sign  of  a  good  cigar. 
It  costs  you  less  to  prove  these  statements  than  it  does  for  us 
to  make  them.  And  it  is  worth  just  as  much  to  you  to  know 
you  can  always  be  sure  of  good  cigars  by  looking  for  the 
"Triangle  A,"  as  it  is  for  us  to  win  your  patronage  on  the 
actual merit  you  find 'in  the  cigars  thus  guaranteed. 
As  representative  "Triangle  A"  brands  we  mention 

The  New  Cremo  Tarita  Caswell  Club  (10c.) 

Anna  Held  Stickney's  New  Royal  Bengals  (Lit- 

Oeorge  W.  Childs      Tariff  tie  Cigars,10forl5c.) 

(Cabinets)  Continental  The  Unico 

Buck  (lDc.  and  4  for  25c.)  Benefactor 

Spanaflora  Chancellor  (10c.)  PalmadeCuba 

Book  of  Complete  Cigar  Information  Sent  Free 

A  postal  request  will  bring  you  a  copy. 
Send  for  it  today. 

Department    "C" 

AMERICAN  CIGAR  COMPANY 

111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


No  combination  of  magazines  ornewspapers can  dupli- 
cate The  I.itcrarv  Digest's  strength  in  its  special  and 
exclusive  field. 


The  Literary  Digest  offers  advertisers  a  direct  route  to 
the  heads  of  the  families   of  prosperous   manufacturers 
business  men,  professional  men 
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Your  Ligijts 


may  be  good  lights,  but  the 
amount  of  illumination  you 
get  from  them  depends  upon 
whether  they  are  equipped 
with  the  Two  Ball  Adjust- 
er. Let  us  show  you  how 
the  Two  Ball  Adjuster 
will  increase  the  convenience 
and  efficiency  of  all  your 
electric  lamps,  and  how  it 

Will   Cost    Less 

than  the  time  and  current  it  will 
save  you  in  a  single  month.  Thou- 
sands used  in  homes,  offices,  stores, 
shops  and  factories  throughout  the 
country.  The  U.  S.  Government  a 
recent  purchaser,  and  all  Treasury  De- 
partment buildings  are  to  be  equipped 
with  it. 

The  TWO  BALL 
ADJUSTER 

For  Incandescent  Lamps 

gives  you  "  light  where  you  want 
it  "  by  making  your  drop  lights 
instantly  adjustable  to  any  de- 
sired height  between  floor  and 
ceiling.  Simple  and  easy  to  instal;  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order;  lasts  a  lifetime.  Adjustment 
entirely  automatic.  Can  be  attached  to  any 
existing  drop  light. 

Carried  in  stock  by  all  electricians  and 
electrical  supply  houses.  Your  ad- 
dress on  a  postal  will  bring  name 
of  nearest  dealer  and  complete  de- 
scriptive literature.     Write  to-day  to 

Department  108 

THE  VOTE-BERGER  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Telephones,  Switchboards  and  Equipment 
LA    CROSSE,    WISCONSIN 

r  i  —■  i^—n 1   -'-      ■  '  '  -- — — ■ 


Do  This 

To-day 

•J  Ask   us    to  send  you 
our  Five  Per  Cent  Book. 

^  We  want  you  to  know 
all  there  is  to  know  about  this  company. 
•J  The  more  you  know  the  surer  you  are 
to  become  a  depositor. 

•jj  This  company    is   strong — conservatively 
managed,  and  every  dollar  of  its  deposits  is 
backed  by  more  than  double  the  amount  in 
First  Mortgages  on  improved  real  estate. 
<I   It  pays  five  per  cent,  interest 
on  deposits.  And  you  can  with- 
draw at  any  time  without  loss  of 
interest  earned. 
<J  But  write  for  the  booklet— That  tells  all 
about  it. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Hd. 


\'OU  cannot  find  a  safer  form  of 
investment   than  is  offered  by 
our  b%  Certificates  of  Deposit. 
Write  for  booklet  "  D." 


capital  $ioo;ooo:°<>- 
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Publish  Post  Cards 

Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  and  save  all  Middlemen's 
Profits.  We  make  Post  Cards  exclusively  for  you  from  any 
size  Photo  or  Print  you  send  us,  deliver  them  in  to  days' 
time,  guarantee  not  to  use  your  subjects  for  anyone  else 
and  putyour  Name  on  each  one  as  the  Publisher.  Prices  — 
500  cards,  $4  00;  1000  cards,  $6.00.  Send  for  Samples 
and  Prices  on  larger  quantities 

RICH  PHOTO-PROCESS    CO.,  Dept. 
32  Union  Square  -  -  New  York 


Water-loving  Cat. — A  tabby  tomcat  which  I 
have  reared  from  a  kitten  and  which  is  :iow  nearly 
three  years  old  possesses  more  amicable  characteris- 
tics and  paradoxical  peculiarities  than  I  hav;  ever 
known  a  cat  to  have  before,  and  I  loved  cats  all  my 
life.  He  bathes  like  a  seal,  having  taught  himself  in  a 
sponge  bath  when  about  three  months  old,  and 
thoroughly  enjoys  a  romp  with  my  big  Labrador  dog 
afterward  to  get  dry. 

He  is  a  perfect  demon  for  ucjgling  birds,  walking 
all  over  the  front  of  the  ivy-clad  house  and  hooking 
them  from  their  nests,  very  often  pouching  fourteen 
a  day.  Yet  he  lies  in  the  dining-room  where  a  gold- 
finch, a  siskin,  and  a  linnet  fly  backward  and  forward 
continuously,  often  brushing  close  past  his  head,  and 
of  them  he  never  takes  the  slightest  notice. 

As  I  write  he  is  mothering  a  belated  chick  which 
was  extracted  from  its  shell  by  ourselves  this  morning, 
the  hen  having  left  the  nest  with  twelve  others.  It 
is  snuggling  between  the  cat's  hind  legs  and  peeping 
out  between  them  most  comically.  I  must  add  that 
this  cat  has  never  been  beaten,  or  trained  in  any 
way  except  by  a  quiet  word. — London  Spectator. 


A  New  Legal  Story. — The  list  of  good  legal  sto- 
ries has  been  increased  by  one  that  is  creating  a  good 
deal  of  amusement  among  judges  and  lawyers.  As 
it  goes,  Chief  Justice  Falconbridge,  of  Ontario,  Mr. 
Justice  Briton,  and  Mr.  Justice  Riddell,  a  newly  ap- 
pointed judge,  were  sitting  together  as  a  court  in 
Toronto  not  long  since.  According  to  some  legalists 
who  were  present  the  presentation  of  argument  on  be- 
half of  one  of  the  clients  was  rather  prolix  and  not 
very  much  to  the  point,  to  put  it  mildly.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Riddell,  who,  by  the  way,  was  not  to  the  same 
extent  inured  against  the  tediousness  of  the  proceed- 
ings as  were  his  colleagues,  was  observed  to  pass  one 
of  them  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which,  presumably,  were 
written  some  notes  on  the  case.  Immediately  the 
"notes"  were  read,  however,  by  his  colleagues,  there 
was  a  subdued  suggestion  of  mirth  apparent  on  their 
part.  It  turned  out  that  the  "notes"  read  after  this 
fashion. 

THE   "NOTES" 

(With  apologies  to  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling) 
"'Oo  is  it  makes  that  bloomin'  noise?" 

Asked    Files-on-Parade. 
"It's  counsel's  openin'  argument," 

The  color-sergeant  said. 
'"Oo  'as  to  'ear  the  bally  stuff?" 

Asked  Files-on-Parade. 
"The  chief  and  his  two  hired  men," 

The  color-sergeant  said. 

"For  he  doesn't  know  his  law,  he  misrepresents  the 

facts; 
His  logic   is  so  rotten  you  can   see   through  all   the 

cracks, 
And  he's  pretty  sure  to  get  it  where  the  chicken  got 

the  ax, 
When  the  Court  delivers  judgment  in  the  morning." 

— Montreal  Star. 


UNDERWOOD 
STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

July  11. — The  Russian  Government  strengthens 
the  forces  sent  to  suppress  the  peasants'  strike  at 
Ladoga. 
The  French  Senate  and  Chamber  resolve  to 
maintain  the  present  taxation  schemes  in  1908. 
A  tablet  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  second 
president  of  Harvard  College,  is  unveiled  at 
Ware,  England,  by  Mr.  Reid. 

Prussia  decides  to  connect  Essen  and  Lorraine 
with  an  electric  line,  hoping  to  get  low  freight 
rates  by  drawing  power  from  mountain  streams. 

At  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  the  subject  of  the 
prize  court  proposed  by  England  is  discust. 

July  12. — Monsignor  Averso,  the  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate to  Cuba,  receives  a  Treasury  warrant  for 
$1,387,083  in  payment  for  land  bought  by 
the  American  Government  from  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  French  Parliament  adjourns. 

The  economic  war  between  Greece  and  Rumania 
ends,  and  diplomatic  relations  will  be  at  once 
resumed. 

Marie  Corelli  starts  a  fund  to  aid  "Ouida,"  the 
novelist,  who  is  in  want. 

Messrs.  Choate  and  Hill  receive  the  Koreans  at 
The  Hague,  and  again  explain  that  nothing  can 
be  done  for  the  Hermit  Kingdom. 

July  13. — Mark  Twain  sails  for  the  United  States  ' 


"Star  of  the  First  Magnitude. 


FACT  Number  10— The  Underwood  Escapement  is 

Faster  than  the  Fastest  Operator. 

The  Skilled  Mechanic  says:  "It 

will  last  a  hundred  years." 

UNDERWOOD    TYPEWRITER    COMPANY, 
New  York  or  Anywhere. 


THE  SPECIAL 
ATTENTION  OF 
OUR  READERS 

is  called  to  the   Educa- 
tional Advertisements  and 
Articles    of  Educational 
Interest  in  this 

OUR  ANNUAL 

EDUCATIONAL 

NUMBER 

We  are  confident  that 
those  of  our  many  sub- 
scribers who  have  sons 
or  daughters  of  school 
age  will  find  a  wide 
range  of  desirable  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  an- 
nouncements on  pages 
1  33  to  1  39  of  this  issue. 
We  do  not  believe  that  a 
more  valuable  list  could 
be  afforded,  typical  of 
the  best  private  educa- 
tional institutions  through- 
out the  country. 

The  Literary  Digest 

New    York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Minnctonka,    of    the    Atlantic 


Kiven  by  Italy  to  Paris,  is 


on    the    steamer 
Transport  Line. 

A  statue  of  Garibaldi 

unveiled. 

July  14. — An  attempt  to  kill  Mr.  Falliercs  is  made 
on  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Hlysees  by  a  naval 
reserve  named  Li'un  Maille,  of  Havre,  who  fired 
two  shots  at  the  President:  Maille  was  arrested. 
The  British  steamer  Canada  catches  fire  in  Oram 
Harbor,  and  it  is  towed  out  by  a  destroyer  and 
torpedoed  in  order  to  save  her  from  total  loss. 

July  15. — Richard  Croker  declines  the  Nationalist 

nomination  for  Parliament  from  East  Wicklow' 

(Icrmany  is  alarmed  at  the  success  of  the  French 

war-balloon    Patrie    and   the   news   that   France 

has  sixty  others  stored  on  the  frontier. 

July   16. — Venezuela  intimates  repudiation  of  the 

award  of  $2, 000,000  to  Belgium  creditors. 
Preparations  are  completed  for  a  meeting  of  the 

Russian     and     German     Emperors    in     Finnish 

waters. 
General    Alikhanoff,    notorious    for    his    cruelties 

in    "pacifying"    Kutais   province   in   Russia,   is 

killed  by  a  bomb  at  Alexandropol. 

July  17. — Twenty  delegates  at  a  committee- 
meeting  at  The  Hague  vote  in  favor  of  the 
American  principle  regarding  the  inviolability 
of  private  property  at  sea;  eleven  nations 
oppose  the  proposal. 
Japan  tells  the  Emperor  of  Korea  he  should 
abdicate  in  favor  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  apolo- 
gize to  Japan's  Emperor  for  sending  a  delega- 
tion to  The  Hague. 

July    18. — The   Emperor  of   Korea  abdicates;  his 
Ministers  resign. 
French  officials  are  ready  to  suspend   the   impo- 
sition of  further  duties  on  American  goods  after 
August   i,  pending  further  negotiations 

Domestic. 

July   11. — President  Roosevelt  appoints  Frank  A. 

Leach  Director  of  the  Mint,  to  succeed  George 

E.  Roberts. 
The   grand    encampment     of    Knights   Templars 

in   session   at   Saratoga,    N.   Y.,    adjourns    after 

voting  to  meet  in  Chicago  in  kjio. 
An  alleged  plan  to  extort  $30,000  from  the  Sal- 
vation Army  is  made  public  at  Boston. 
William  D.  Haywood  takes  the  stand  in  his  own 

defense  and  denies  Harry  Orchard's  allegations 

in  the  Boise  trial. 
Havana  cigar  manufacturers  admit  all  factories 

will  reopen  next  week,  the  strikers  having  won. 

July  12. — Secretary  Taft  settles  the  controversy 
over  the  property  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  National  Education  Association  declares  in 
favor  of  peace  and  simplified  spelling. 

Announcement  is  made  that  Senator  La  Follettc 
will  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion in  iyo8. 

Texas  health  authorities  announce  that  hereafter 
consumptives  will  be  barred  trom  the  State. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bowie  and  her  son,  Henry  Bowie, 
arc  acquitted  of  murder  at  La  Plata,  Md.,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  unwritten  law. 

July  13. — The'  Kansas  Attorney-General  brings 
suit  against  the  alleged  "fire  insurance  trust" 
in  that  State,  asking  that  receivers  be  appointed 
if  the  companies  involved  fail  to  obey  laws. 

July  14. — The  State  Department  at  Washington 
perfects  a  Far  Eastern  Bureau  to  have  charge 
of  all  correspondence  and  preliminary  treaty 
negoti  it i  >ns  with  the  Oriental  governments. 
Independent  cigar  manufacturers  in  Havana 
split  from  the  trust. 

July  15. — The  annual  convention  of  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  is  formally 
opened  at  Philadelphia. 

July  16. — Dr.  E.  R.  Taylor,  dean  of  the  University 
of  California,  is  elected  Mayor  of  San  Francisco. 
It  is  announced  in  Washington  that  Henry 
Watterson's  dark  horse  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination  is  Governor  Johnson, 
of  Minnesota. 

July  17  President  Roosevelt  receives  General 
Morteza  Khan,  special  ambassador  from  Persia, 
who  formally  announces  the  accession  of  the 
new  Shah  to  the  throne. 
Senator  Hopkins,  after  a  conference  with  the 
President,  says  there  will  be  no  tariff  revision 
until  attcr  the  Presidential  election. 

July  18. — The  convention  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Union  at  Washington  adopts  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  army  canteen  as 
a  "temperance"  measure. 


ALL-KXPKNSE  VACATION  TOURS 

Exclusively  First  Class.  Pacific  Coast  Tours  and 
Yellowstone  Park  Tours,  passing  through  Co  orado  and 
Utah,  going  and  returning  via  different  routes.  Each  party 
limited.  Leave  Chicago  August  3rd  and  24th  under  auspi- 
ces of  the  Tourist  Department  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  & 
North-Western  Line,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  the  best  of 
everything.  !"or  itineraries  and  full  particulars  write  to 
S.  A.  Hutchison,  Manager,  212  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


WINCHESTER 


"BRUSH"  SHELLS  for  BIRD  SHOOTING 

Winchester  "  Brush  "  Shells  help  wonderfully  to  make  big  bags.  They  are 
so  loaded  as  to  give  an  open  and  even  pattern  at  ranges  of  from  25  to  30  yards 
when  used  in  choke  bore  guns,  without  the  loss  of  velocity,  penetration  or 
uniformity.  With  these  shell  j  you  can  use  your  duck  or  trap  gun  for  field 
shooting  and  make  many  kills  which  otherwise  would  be  misses.  They  are 
loaded  in  "  Leader  "  and  '*  Repeater  "grades  and  sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

Winchester  Shells,  Cartridges  and  Guns  Are  Sold  Everywhere. 
WINCHESTER    REPEATING    ARMS    CO.        -       -       NEW    HAVEN.   CONN. 


The  Holsman  Automobile 


Rides 

Like  a 

Carriage 


A  STANDARD  type  of  power  vehicle,  light, 
strong,  handsome,  high-wheeled,  high- 
bodied— simple,  and  splendidly  efficient. 
"Rides  Like  a  Carriage,"  noiselessly  and 
smoothly,  over  paved  city  streets,  or  rockiest, 
ruttiest,  country  roads.  Practically  no  repairs 
and  low  maintenance. 

Solid  Rubber  Tires  —  no  pneumatics  to 
collapse.  Air-cooled  — no  water  to  freeze. 
Holsman  features  are  all  fully  patented. 

Two  simple  hand  levers  regulate  entire  con- 
trol—start, steer,  stop,  reverse  and  brake.  No 
live  axles,  friction  clutches,  differential  gears, 
pumps,  etc.  Double  hill-climbing  power  in 
reserve.  Send  today  for  Handsome  liook- 
let — Free. 

HOLSMAN  AMTOMOBiLE  COMPANY      * 

674  Monadnock  Block  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Classified  Columns  are  supply- 
ing many  of  the  wants  of  160,- 
000  families  every  week.  If  you 
desire  a  consistent,  high-class  market 
for  reliable  goods  of  any  sort. an  inex- 
pensive method  of  obtaining  it  is  to 
place  your  notice  in  this  department. 
The  rate  is  only  65c.  per  line  of  (5 
words.  Write  to  us  at  once  for  full 
particulars  and  striking  illustrations 
of  many  advertising  successes  in  our 
Classified  Columns. 


"I  urge  upon  all  Catholics 


LITERATURE 

Its  Principles  and  Problems.  By  THEODORE  W. 
HUNT,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University.  "An  admirable 
book.  It  is  solid  and  profound  without  being  heavy,  and 
it  certainly  will  stimulate  thought  and  investigation  in  the 
mind  of  every  reader."—  I  'ale  University:  Prof.  Wm. 
Lyon  Phelps,  Department  of  English. 

I-'iim.  cloth,  427  Pages.    $1.29  net;  by  mail  $1.35 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY.   NEW   YORK 


WHO  WAS  JEHOVAH? 

A  brilliant  discussion  of  the  question  "Who Was 
Jehovah  '.'"  bj  Prof,  .lolni  K.  StcVndyen,  M.A..  in 
the  August  isssue  of 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 

Single  copies   30c.  Per   year   $3.00 

FUNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY      4    (O  0.  23"dSf.,  N.Y, 


the  uf>e  of  the 

Manual  of 
Prayers, 
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book    author- 
ized   by    the 
last     P 
Council    (il 
Baltimore. " 


[Signed 


No  money  in  advance  required  for  the 

Manual  of  Prayers 


"  I  htret-y  pi\e  mv  ftillt  -nt   to 

the    '  M.nin.il  ■  I  l'i  US  M.   Kab- 

ley.  Archbishop  of  yeic  lurk. 

The     only    complete    ■  f  the 

Prayera   Kim)    (  rretm  \.  >  -  r.  h   in 

Amenta.  Contains  notonly  forms  of  morn- 
ing ;ukI  evening  prayers  nod  nppoioted  psalms 
ami  hymns.  out    the  Don  I  lions 

Bleaaings,  Benedictions,  Sacramei    - 
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TOPICS    OF  THE  DAY 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE   COURTS 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


[]\J  Railway  were  arrested,  found  guilty   of  selling  tickets  at  a  rate 

higher  than  that  allowed  by  the  new  law,  and  sentenced  to  the 
chain-gang.  A  third  agent  pleaded  guilty  and  promised  to  obey 
the  law  in  the  future,  whereupon  he  was  let  off  with  a  nominal 
fine.     The  railroad  itself  was  also  fined  $30,000. 

"Judge  Pritchard,  however,  has  not  sat  still  under  this  defiance 
of  the  Federal  power  as  represented  by  his  court.    He  declared  the 
penalty  clause  of  the  State  law  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  dis- 
charged   the    two  agents   who   had 
been  sentenced  to  the  chain-gang." 

The  judgment  of  the  majority  of 
the  press,  which,  as  has  been  stated, 
is  favorable  to  the  action  of  Judge 
Pritchard,  is  succinctly  stated  bythe 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
which  reasons  thus: 

"  In  regard  to  the  issue  already 
made  there  appears  to  us  to  be  very 
little  doubt  that  Governor  Glenn  in 
his  zeal  for  State  authority  has  put 
himself  in  the  wrong  and  will  have 
to  recede  from  his  position.  The 
question  raised  is  a  Federal  ques- 
tion and.  whether  Judge  Pritchard's 
treatment  of  it  in  the  first  instance 
was  discreet  or  not.  it  was  a  matter 
within  his  judicial  discretion,  and 
his  decision  was  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  judiciary  unless  and 
until  it  was  reversed  or  modified 
by  a  higher  tribunal.  In  the  mean 
time  the  only  way  the  constitutional 
right  which  he  held  to  have  been 
violated  could  be  protected  pending 
a  final  decision  was  to  stay  the  oper- 
ation of  the  State  law,  which  was 
declared  to  be  working  a  wrong  in 
contravention  of  the  constitutional 
guaranty.  This  is  just  as  true  where 
the  'person1  affected  is  a  railroad 
corporation  as  it  would  be  if  it  was 
a  citizen  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina whose  property  was  being  un- 
justly taken  in. der  some  statute  of 
the  State.  In  such  a  case  it  would 
hardly  be  questioned  th.it  justice  de- 
manded that  his  property  should  be 
held  for  him  until  the  question  of 
right  wasdecided.  for  at  the  end  of  the  litigation  he  might  be  bank- 
rupted and  there  might  be  no  property  left  that  he  could  recover." 


A  LARGE  majority  of  the  press  condemn  the  way  Governor 
Glenn  and  the  North-Carolina  courts  have  been  trying  to 
enforce  the  railroad-rate  law  of  that  State.  In  spite  of  this  fact 
the  Governor  seems  to  have  carried  his  point,  temporarily  at  least, 
and,  by  persuading  the  Southern 
Railway  to  observe  the  State  law 
pending  the  determination  of  its  con- 
stitutionality in  the  higher  courts,  he 
has  drawn  considerable  attention  to 
his  diplomatic  powers.  There  is  also 
much  relief  voiced  in  the  editorial 
comment  now  that  the  parties  to  the 
uncomfortable  legal  battle  have  con- 
sented to  a  compromise.  After  Aug- 
ust 8,  and  unless  and  until  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  determines 
otherwise,  the  State  rate  law  will  be 
in  effect.  Thus  is  calmed  the  un- 
pleasant struggle  which  has  been 
keeping  State  and  Federal  courts  in 
a  tumult  these  past  weeks. 

The  Providence  Journal  reviews 
impartially  the  maneuverings  of  the 
preliminary  skirmish.      We  read  : 

"  The  trouble  began  with  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  forbidding  the  rail- 
ways to  charge  more  than  two  and  a 
quarter  cents  a  mile  for  passenger 
fares  within  the  State  limits.  Judge 
Pritchard,  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court,  on  the  appeal  of  the 
railroads,  enjoined  the  State  Cor- 
poration Commission  and  the  At- 
torney-General from  putting  the  stat- 
ute into  effect  until  a  hearing  before 
a  master  in  chancery  should  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  diminished 
rate  were  confiscatory ;  that  is, 
whether  its  enforcement  would  en- 
tail a  financial  loss  upon  the  roads. 

"Governor  Glenn,  however,  ad- 
drest   a  letter    to  the  judges  of  the 

State  Superior  Court  asking  them  to  instruct  grand  juries  to 
indict  such  employees  of  the  railroads  as  should  violate  the  stat- 
ute. Judge  Pritchard  thereupon  forbade  the  institution  of  such 
proceedings,  but   nevertheless  two  of  the  agents  of  the  Southern  A  conflict  of  courts  of  this  kind  is  nothing  new,  we  are  reminded, 
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Copyrighted,  1905,  by  th*  Boston  "Budget  and  Beacon." 
GOVERNOR    GLENN,    OF    NORTH    CAROLINA. 

Concerning  his  activity  in  the  railroad-rate 
fight  he  says  :  "I  am  not  guilty  of  usurpa- 
tion, as  some  railroad  organizations  contend, 
in  thus  trying  to  enforce  the  violated  law,  but 
simply  as  the  executive  office  of  the  State  ex- 
ecuting the  law  as  the  State  Constitution  re- 
quires me  to  do." 


tho  the  manner  in  which  North  Carolina  goes  about  settling  the 
dispute  offers  many  novel  features.  Again  and  again  in  our 
national  history,  we  are  told,  the  Federal  courts  have  been  called 
upon  to  settle  disagreements  of  similar  nature  arising  in  the  im- 
mediate   jurisdiction   of    State  courts    but  presenting  questions 

which  the  Federal  courts 
alone  are  qualified  to  de- 
termine. And  generally, 
in  due  time,  these  matters 
have  been  amicably  ad- 
justed. "The  very  pro- 
ceedings which  have 
aroused  such  excitement 
in  North  Carolina,"  we 
read  in  the  Baltimore 
News,  "have  taken  place 
both  in  Missouri  and 
Minnesota,  the  Federal 
courts  forbidding  enforce- 
ment of  State  railroad- 
rate  acts  until  their  con- 
stitutionality had  "been 
passed  upon,"  and  "the 
acts  of  Judge  Pritchard, 
which  Governor  Glenn 
denounces  as  high-handed 
and  despotic,  do  not  seem 
to  be  different  in  charac- 
ter from  those  of  Federal 
judges  in  other  States  to 
which  the  State  author- 
ities have  submitted." 
Many  papers  mention  the 
case  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  in  New  York  City  as  one 
exactly  in  point.  The  New  York  Commercial,  for  instance,  cites 
this  case  and,  showing  how  New  York  has  submitted  to  the  or- 
derly progress  of  the  matter  in  the  courts,  concludes  that  "the 
Empire  and  the  Tar-Heel  way  of  looking  at  such  things  is  vastly 
different— as  wide  apart  as  sanity  and  madness."  The  "sanity" 
of  the  New  Yorkers  is  shown  in  the  course  of  events  which  it  thus 
outlines: 

"The  State  of  New  York  has  a  law  fixing  the  maximum  price 
for  gas  here  in  the  metropolis  at  80  cents  per  thousand  feet ;  the 
Consolidated  company  declares  that  this  rate  is  confiscatory  of 
its  property,  goes  into  the  Federal  court  and  asks  for  a  temporary 
injunction  restraining  officers  of  the  State  and  the  municipality 
from  enforcing  the  law;  the  court  grants  the  injunction  and  issues 
an  order  permitting  the  company  to  collect  $1  per  thousand  for  its 
gas.  but  directing  it  at  the  same  time  to  sequester  in  the  registry  of 
the  United  States  Court  all  collections  in  excess  of  80  cents  until 
a  final  determination  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  State  law — the 
excess  to  be  eventually  turned  over  to  the  consumers  or  be  returned 
to  the  company  according  to  the  character  of  such  decision. 

"It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  sovereign  State  of  New 
York  did  not  forthwith  hurl  defiance  at  Ju;1ge  Lacombe.  nor  did 
Governor  Higgins  and  Mayor  McClellan  raise  the  red  flag  of  State 
rights  and  publicly  denounce  the  judge  as  a  '  Federal  usurper,'  and 
worse;  nor  did  officers  of  the  New  York  courts  arrest  officials  of 
the  Consolidated  company  for  violating  a  State  law  in  collecting 
$j  per  thousand  for  its  gas.  Everybody  and  everything  bowed 
respectfully  to  the  Federal  authority— temporarily,  of  course;  and 
it  may  be  that  the  highest  Federal  court  will  eventually  smash  the 
.New  York  State  'cheap-gas"  law  into  a  thousand  pieces.  But 
States'  rights  would  not  thereby  have  been  invaded  by  the  one-bill- 
ionth part  of  a  hair's  breadth." 

"The  authorities  of  North  Carolina  announce  their  determina- 
tion to  continue  the  prosecution  of  the  railroad  and  its  agents.  It 
is  a  deplorable  mistake."  declares  the  Washington  Post,  "and 
the  North-Carolina  authorities  will  be   forced  sooner  or  later  to 


acknowledge  their  blunder."     It  continues,  presenting  a  view  of 
the  situation  widely  circulated  : 

"Their  position  is  taken,  apparently,  on  the  ground  that  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina  are  practically  a  unit  in  support  of  the  new 
law,  that  their  will  is  paramount  within  the  State,  and  that  the 
action  of  the  Federal  court  is  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  will  of  the 
State.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  North  Carolina  agreed  long  ago 
to  enact  no  laws  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  and  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  whenever  the 
State  laws  were  questioned.  In  this  controversy  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  is  merely  a  party,  the  railroad  company  being  its 
antagonist.  Both  are  equals,  but  neither  is  superior  to  the  other 
until  a  greater  power  than  both  has  scrutinized  their  claims.  If 
North  Carolina  has  not  itself  violated  the  law  in  trying  to  reduce 
railroad  rates,  it  will  be  sustained,  and  will  then  be  the  master  in- 
stead of  the  equal  of  the  party  it  has  been  wrestling  with,  and  the 
power  of  the  Union  will  be  behind  the  State  in  bringing  the  rail- 
road to  terms." 

Various  other  arguments  are  offered  in  the  press  supporting  the 
action  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  but  there  are  some  few 
which  have  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  other  side.  Of  these  the 
New  York  A»ierica>i  presents  some  of  the  more  urgent.  In  very 
large  type  it  declares  that  "Judge  Pritchard  was  a  lawyer  for  the 
Southern  Railway  before  he  was  put  upon  the  United  States 
bench."  and  then  more  calmly  it  continues: 

"  We  make  no  assertion  whatever  as  to  the  influence  upon  this 
judge's  mind  of  his  former  occupation  as  a  railway  attorney,  and 
we  make  no  assertion  whatever  as  to  the  effect  upon  his  mind  and 
judicial  actions  of  the  moneys  that  may  have  been  paid  him  by  the 
railway  before  he  was  put  upon  the  bench. 

"  We  ask  you  to  notice  what  has  happened  in  this  case  when  a 
railway  lawyer,  in  obedience  to  the  railway  command,  is  made  a 
United  States  judge. 

"A  man  formerly  the  hired  lawyer  of  the  Southern  Railway  is 
now  on  the  bench  representing  the  power  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

"The  people  of  North  Carolina  pass  a  law  trying  to  control  the 
Southern  Railway,  which  is  notoriously  dishonest,  exorbitant  in  its 
charges,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

"The  legislature  of  the  State  passes  a  law  in  obedience  to  the 
people's  wishes.  The  Governor  and  the  courts  try  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  the  United  States  judge,  formerly  the  railway  employee, 


INTERFERING    WITH    THE    FLAGMAN. 

— Sullivant  in  the  New  York  American . 


issues  an  injunction  which  protects  the  railway,  and  threatens  to 
jail  the  people's  representatives  if  they  carry  out  the  law. 

"  Is  not  that  something  for  the  American  people  to  think  over 
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rather  earnestly?  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  of  these  corpo- 
ration lawyers  are  now  on  the  bench  ?  Do  you  remember  that  Mr. 
Knox,  the  lawyer  of  the  Steel  Trust  and  other  trusts,  was  actually 
made  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States?  This  man,  who 
got  his  fortune  from  trusts,  was  put  into  the  only  position  threat- 
ening to  trusts,  and  now  they  are  talking  about  making  him  candi- 
date of  the  trust  party  for  President. 

"The  power  of  the  judges  in  this  country  is  the  supreme  power. 
The  Court  of  the  United  States  can  overrule  the  local  courts. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  can  overrule  the  United 
States  Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
combined. 

"Is  it  not  clear  to  you  that  the  corporations,  the  railways,  and 
trusts  can  treat  the  citizens  with  contempt  as  long  as  they  can  con- 
trol enough  judges  and  enough  of  the  other  officials,  have  their 
own  laws  passed,  or  ignore  in  safety  laws  that  they  don't  like? 

"Judge  Pritchard  is  mentioned  simply  because  he  happens  to  be 
one  of  these  railway  lawyers  promoted  to  the  United  States  bench, 
and  because  he  figures  immediately  as  the  judical  defender  of  the 
very  railway  that  formerly  hired  him." 

And  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  indorsing  Governor  Glenn,  rather 
than  attacking  his  adversaries,  says: 

"This  action  by  Governor  Glenn,  ignoring  the  injunction  and 
demanding  the  enforcement  of  the  legislative  enactment,  brings  on 
squarely  the  clear-cut  issue  as  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  courts 
in  nullifying  the  laws  of  a  sovereign  State.  The  federal  injunc- 
tion has  long  been  used.as  a  sort  of  'big  stick'  to  drive  the  States 
into  line,  with  the  result  that  many  of  their  laws  have  been  sus- 
pended or  annulled  for  a  time,  without  redress  to  the  people. 

"It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  Governor  who  is  determined  and  fear- 
less enough  to  oppose  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  to  this  often- 
unwarranted  Federal  interference." 


THE  IRON-MINERS'  STRIKE  IN 
MINNESOTA 

THK  strike  of  iron-miners  in  Minnesota  is  many-faceted  as 
viewed  by  the  press.  The  body  of  men  striking  is  so  large, 
being  estimated  variously  at  from  10,000  to  20,000,  that  their  inter- 
ests and  the  interests  of  those  whom  their  strike  affects  place  the 
affair  among  the  really  big  labor  wars  of  the  past  few  years.  In 
the  collateral  issues,  also,  the  press  find  a  number  of  interesting 
features.  For  instance,  President  Corey,  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  whose  employees  form  a  large  proportion  of 
the  strikers,  now  figures  in  the  news  in  his  official  capacity  for  the 
first  time  for  a  considerable  period.  This  strike,  which  the  New 
York  Times  views  as  "  one  of  the  most  serious  matters  of  executive 
management  that  has  turned  up  of  late,"  will,  it  thinks,  if  success- 
fully handled,  cause  "  the  talk  of  forcing  him  to  resign  to  be 
quieted  for  some  time  to  come."  Governor  Johnson,  of  Minne- 
sota, also,  is  being  watched  to  see  if  in  his  relations  with  the 
strikers  and  their  former  employers  he  shows  the  firmness  and  tact 
necessary  in  one  now  widely  spoken  of  as  "  the  dark  horse  of 
Democracy"  in  the  coming  race  for  the  Presidential  nominations. 
"  The  situation  developing  in  his  State,"  says  the  New  York  Globe, 
is  such  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  and  enable 
Governor  Johnson  to  show  what  he  is."  Calling  attention  to  the 
obduracy  of  both  strikers  and  employers  and  the  possibility  of 
continued  disorder  if  the  strike  continues,  this  paper  further  de- 
clares that  "  the  stuff  Governor  Johnson  is  made  of  will  appear  if 
he  is  confronted  with  this  situation.  The  issue  of  maintenance  of 
order  is  one  of  the  few  to  which  no  string  can  be  attached.  Bryan 
himself  could  never  make  it  anything  but  immediate  when  occa- 
sion arises." 

The  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  already  in  the  lime-light  at 
Boise",  now  receives  additional  attention  through  its  operations  in 
the  Minnesota  iron-fields.  Not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
miners  were  members  of  the  Federation  before  the  strike,  we  are 
told  in  the   news  dispatches,  but  these  ten  per  cent,  have   suc- 


ceeded in  disaffecting  a  large  number  of  others  and  making  it  im- 
possible for  still  others  to  continue  their  work.  The  New  York 
JournaloJ  <  'ommerce,  reviewing  the  strike  situation,  remarks  upon 
the  operations  of  this  Federation.     We  read  : 

"  Conditions  in  the  mining  regions  of  Minnesota  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally peaceable  until  within  the  last  few  months.  The  testi- 
mony is  that  the  miners 
were  well  paid,  well 
treated,  and  provided 
with  comfortable  sur- 
roundings and  excellent 
school  facilities  for  their 
children,  mostly  paid  for 
in  taxes  by  the  mining 
companies.  Their  wages 
were  increased  last  year 
and  again  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  bo- 
nuses were  paid  on  a 
systematic  plan  for  faith- 
ful and  efficient  service. 
Apparently  there  were 
no  grievances  and  no 
more  discontent  than  is 
inevitable  in  all  indus- 
trial communities  where 
the  freaks  and  fancies 
of  human  nature  have 
free  play. 

"  But  the  miners  were 

.  .       ,  GOVERNOR     IOHNSON,    OF    MINNESOTA. 

not  organized,  and   the  . 

Western    Federation         T.he   iron«>'   strike   i"   his  State    wU, 

perhaps  give  him  a  chance,  it  is  said,  to  show 
looked  upon  that  region      whether  he  be  made  of  Presidential  stuff, 
with  envious  eyes,  as  a 

promising  field  for  its  peculiar  exploits.  It  sent  emissaries  there 
to  organize  local  unions  to  be  affiliated  with  its  lawless  organiza- 
tion. According  to  all  the  evidence  we  have,  they  had  poor  suc- 
cess and  not  more  than   10  per  cent,  of  the  workmen  about  the 

mines  were  got  into  the  unions 

"This  small  organized  minority  of  miners  began  j^s  warfare 
upon  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company,  one  of  the  constituent 
or  subsidiary  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, with  a  demand  for  a  certain  increased  scale  of  wages  and  the 
abolition  of  all  bonuses,  which  recognize  merit  and  encourage  in- 
dustry and  fidelity.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  demand  repre- 
sented the  desire  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  unorganized 
miners,  but  it  was  accompanied  by  a  threat  of  a  strike  if  it  was 
not  complied  with.  The  threat  was  in  the  form  of  a  notice,  dated 
July  16,  that  if  the  scale  of  wages  asked  for  was  not  adopted  and  if 
men  were  discharged  for  joining  the  union,  all  affiliated  with  the 
organization  would  strike  work  on  July  29.  Without  waiting  for 
reply  or  giving  opportunity  for  negotiation  or  adjustment  of  any 
kind  the  strike  was  ordered  within  two  days.  Then  the  familiar 
tactics  of  the  organization  of  lawlessness  and  disorder  began  at 
once.  Many  men  joined  the  strike  from  fear,  and  those  who- 
dared  to  continue  at  work  were  subjected  to  intimidation,  bands 
of  strikers  marching  with  red  flags  and  bands  of  music  and  com- 
pelling men  to  stop  work." 

"The  duty  of  the  Governor  of  Minnesota  in  this  case."  it  con- 
cludes. "  is  plain.  There  should  be  no  paltering  with  organized 
lawlessness  because  it  parades  as  organized  labor."  While  de- 
precating the  use  of  force  to  quell  disorderly  strikers,  the  press  are 
free  in  their  advice  to  Governor  Johnson  to  send  troops  without 
hesitancy  if  necessity  arises.  On  this  point  we  read  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  : 

"Too  many  governors  with  political  ambition  have  shrunk  from 
that  test,  or  failed  under  it.  Most  notable,  perhaps,  was  the  case 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  great  coal  strike  of  1902.  But  if  Governor 
Johnson  has  any  doubt  about  what  is  the  expedient  course,  as  well 
as  that  which  is  his  sworn  duty,  let  him  recall  Governor  Rusk,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Governor  Flower,  of  New  York.  Both  those 
executives  won  popular  approval  for  sternly  putting  down  riotous 
strikers,  finely  disregarding  political   consequences.     Everv  one 
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must  hope,  of  course,  that  the  emergency  will  not  arise  in  Minne- 
sota;  but  if  it  does,  the  way  in  which  Governor  Johnson  meets  it 
will  help  the  country  to  judge  whether  he  has  in  him  the  stuff  of  a 
Presidential  candidate.  These  are  no  times  for  an  executive, 
whether  in  a  State  capital  or  at  Washington,  who  will  hesitate 
about  using  every  atom  of  his  po\>  er,  when  necessary,  to  put  down 
the  mob.  That  the  mob  may  be  masquerading  as  organized  labor 
makes  no  difference." 


courts  of  justice  will  entail  an  immense  burden,  as  no  legal  code 
now  exists.  The  urgent  necessity  is  to  obtain  control  of  the 
Korean  Army,  and  it  is  expected  that  General  Hasegawa  will  be 


JAPAN'S   BENEVOLENT  ASSIMILATION 
OF   KOREA 

"\  7  I-HYEUNG,  until  yesterday  Emperor  of  Korea  and  past- 
*•  master  of  intrigue,  is  to-day  without  a  throne  as  the  result 
— as  the  London  Daily  Graphic  whimsically  expresses  it — of 
"  taking  the  Hague  Conference  too  seriously."  Altho  nominally 
his  son  Yi-Syek  rules  in  his  stead,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  new 
agreement  signed  by  the  Korean  Premier  and  the  Japanese  Resi- 
dent-General places  the  reins  of  government  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Japan.  Thus  it  is  agreed  that  the  Government  of  Korea  "  shall 
follow  the  direction  of  the  Resident-General  in  connection  with  the 
reform  of  the  administration";  that  Korea  shall  not  enact  any  law 
or  ordinance  "  unless  it  has  the  previous  approval  of  the  Resident- 
General"  ;  that  no  appointments  or  dismissals  of  high  officials 
snail  take  place  without  the  consent  of  the  Resident-General ;  that 
such- Japanese  as  the  Resident-General  recommends  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  official  positions  ;  and  that  Korea  "  shall  not  engage  any 
foreigner  without  the  consent  of  the  Resident-General."  The 
present  Resident-General,  in  whose  hands  such  ample  power  is 
placed,  is  Marquis  Ito.  His  Excellency  Keiroku  Tsuzuki,  leader 
of  the  Japanese  peace  delegates,  states  that  this  is  "not  annexa- 
tion, as  might  be  supposed,  but  a  step  in  that  direction."  A  dis- 
patch from  the  Korean  capital  explains  that  the  Japanese  plan  is 
to  take  control  gradually,  as  there  is  a  dearth  in  Japan  of  compe- 


E 

THE  KOREA*  SOLDIERY. 

tent  and  available  officials.  Thus:  "A  modern  administration  of 
Korean  affairs  would  entail  a  draft  of  1.200  officials  and  impose  a 
deficit  of  three  times  the  present  revenues.     The  organization  of 


YI-HYEUNG,    KOREA'S    DEPOSED    EMPEROR. 

"He  has  been  a  mere  political  puppet  under  the  control  of  the 
women  of  his  palace,  intriguing  alternately  or  simultaneously  with 
Japan,  China,  and  Russia." 

added  to  the  military  staff  of  the  Korean  Government.  Yet  thir- 
teen years  ago.  remarks  the  Providence  Journal,  the  Mika- 
do's Government  went  to  war  with  China  to  preserve  Korea's 
independence. 

The  immediate  cause  of  Yi-Hyeung's  abdication  was  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Korean  delegation  at  The  Hague  claiming  a  seat  in  the 
Conference  as  an  independent  nation  and  appealing  to  the  Powers 
for  protection  against  Japan.  The  offense  of  this  course  lies  in  the 
fact  that  three  years  ago  Korea,  according  to  Japan's  contention, 
transferred  her  diplomatic  business  to  the  authorities  at  Tokyo  and 
promised  to  have  no  direct  dealings  with  any  foreign  Government, 
The  Conference  ignored  the  Korean  delegates — who  are  now  on 
their  way  to  the  United  States  with  their  grievance — and  the  Em- 
peror, given  his  choice,  it  is  said,  between  going  to  Tokyo  with 
apologies  or  abdicating  in  favor  of  the  Crown  Prince,  chose  the 
latkr  course.  This  step  was  followed  by  rioting  in  Seoul  and 
other  Korean  cities,  a  plot  to  reinstate  the  deposed  ruler,  and  an 
attempt  by  the  mob  to  assassinate  the  Ministers.  What  is  recog- 
nized as  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  "  Hermit  Kingdom  "  seems 
to  elicit  little  sympathy  from  the  onlooking  nations.  According 
to  London  dispatches,  Yi-Hyeung  has  no  friends  in  Europe;  and 
the  press  of  the  United  States  generally  regard  the  absorption  of 
Korea  as  the  inevitable  result  of  that  nation's  inherent  inade- 
quacies. A  few  papers,  however,  give  editorial  space  to  the  views 
of  Mr.  Homer  B.  Hulburt,  an  American  who  has  been  engaged 
for  twenty  years  in  educational  work  in  Korea  and  who  now  returns 
to  plead  the  cause  ot  his  adopted  country.  Says  Mr.  Hulburt,  in 
part,  as  quoted  by  the  reporters: 

"  Korea  is  thoroughly  outraged  over  the  injustices  which  tne 
Japanese  are  heaping  upon  her,  and  the  Koreans  are  angered  be- 
yond words.  Still  they  feel  the  dread  hopelessness  of  their  ex- 
tremity. The  Koreans  look  upon  the  Japanese  as  savages.  They 
are  insulted  and  debauched,  but  can  do  nothing.      I   have  seen  a 
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Japanese  boy  rush  out  into  the  street  and  belabor  a  Korean  gentle- 
man with  a  stick  and  laugh.  The  Korean  could  do  nothing,  for 
protests  to  the  Japanese  would  avail  nothing. 

"The  Japanese  have  seized  their  salt-works,  driven  away  the 
Korean  fishermen  from  their  fishing-grounds,  and  taken  every  form 
of  profitable  industry  in  the  country  for  themselves.  The  Koreans 
will  tell  you  that  the  Japanese  are  striving  to  drive  them  from  the 
country,  that  they  may  occupy  it  for  themselves 

"  Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  Korean  temperament  and  the  policy 
which  Japan  has  pursued  in  the  peninsula,  I  am  able  to  predict 
that  Japan  will  obtain  peace  there  only  by  the  decimation  of  the 
people. 

"  It  is  hard  to  arouse  the  Koreans  to  the  fighting-point.  They 
are  almost  infinitely  patient,  but  drive  them  to  desperation  and 
they  will  turn  on  their  tormentors  as  they  did  in  1592,  and  then 
nothing  butextermination  will  give  Japan  peace  there.  But  to  ex- 
terminate 13,000,000  people,  or  even  to  beat  them  into  quiescence, 
will  be  no  easy  task.  .  .  .  The  Koreans  are  fast  approaching  the 
turninc-point,  and  despair  will  arm  them  to  resistance  even  tho  it 
be  suicidal.  The  Korean  people,  thoroughly  aroused,  could  carry 
on  a  guerrilla  warfare  that  would  bankrupt  Japan  in  three  years." 

"  The  whole  world  looks  on  in  silence,"  exclaims  the  Detroit 
News,  "  while  Japan  does  with  impunity  what,  had  it  been  done 
by  Russia,  would  have  aroused  the  indignant  protests  of  all  Chris- 
tendom" ;  and  the  Boston  Herald  sounds  a  note  of  warning  when 
it  remarks  that  "Japan  can  not  afford  to  have  Korea  become 
another  Poland;  she  will  be  judged  as  worthy  by  Europe  and 
America  if  she  holds  it  and  blesses  it  economically  as  Great  Britain 
has  Egypt."  But  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  newspaper  comment 
is  reflected  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  affirms  that  it  makes 
little  real  difference  what  sort  of  a  governmental  system  may  be 
developed,  since  in  any  event  Japan  will  rule,  and  "  if  the  Koreans 
are  wise  they  will  accept  the  inevitable  as  patiently  as  possible." 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  has  no  doubt  that,  moral  and 
other  questions  aside,  the  economic  status  of  Korea  will  improve 
under  Japanese  domination.  And  the  Atlanta  Georgian  remarks: 
"'  So  far  as  any  sinister  designs  on  the  part  of  Japan  are  concerned, 
there  seems  to  have  been  but  little  left  for  her  to  gain,  unless  it 
was  to  close  the  Korean  ports  to  everything  but  Japanese  goods. 
The  Japanese-already  own  the  railroads,  the  post-office,  and  tele- 
graph lines  of  the  country  ;  they  are  the  moving  spirits  in  every 
form  of  industry."     The  Denver   Republican  sees  in  the  fate  of 


Korea  merely  one  small  step  in  Japan's-  alleged   program.     We 
read  : 

"What  has  been  done  with  that  country  [Korea]  will  sooner  or 
later  be  done  witli  other  parts  of  the  mainland  of  Asia,  if  Japanese 
ambitions  are  unchecked  in  their  development.  Japan  hopes  to 
dominate  the  entire  Orient.  It  wishes  to  dictate  the  terms  of  oc- 
cupation of  Oriental  lands  by  Western  nations,  and  it  has  planted 
its  feet  on  Korea  as  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  the  achievement 
of  the  aggressive  purpose  it  so  clearly  has  in  view." 


MR.  BRYAN'S  LATEST   MANIFESTO 

MR.  BRYAN'S  determination  to  let  rest  for  the  present  his 
aspirations  for  the  government  ownership  of  railways 
draws  forth  less  adverse  editorial  comment  than  did  the  promul- 
gation of  his  theories  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  press  do  not  dis- 
pute Mr.  Bryan's  word  when  he  declares  now  that  "government 
ownership  is  not  an  immediate  issue"  and  that  "there  is  no  desire 
anywhere  to  make  governmentownership  an  issue  in  1908."  There 
is  much  surprize  exprest,  however,  that  so  soon  after  proposing  to 
the  public  this  panacea  for  railroad-corporation  evils  he  should 
acknowledge  having  read  wrongly  the  popular  mind.  Such  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  mistakes  has  not  been  his  habit  heretofore, 
observes  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.).  "He  has  never  admitted 
that  he  was  prodigiously  in  error  when  he  advocated  free  silver 
and  other  dogmas  that  have  been  repudiated  by  the  people."  it 
says,  "  but  he  confesses  now  that  he  made  a  mistake  when  he  came 
out  in  favor  of  the  government  ownership  of  railroads." 

In  Mr.  Bryan's  own  paper,  The  Commoner,  we  are  told  where  he 
how  stands  on  this  question.  From  this  statement  we  here  quote 
in  part : 

"  A  large  majority  of  the  people  still  hope  for  effective  regulation. 
While  they  so  hope,  they  will  not  consider  government  ownership. 
While  many  Democrats  believe,  and  Mr.  Bryan  is  one  of  them, 
that  public  ownership  of  railroads  is  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem,  still  those  who  believe  that  the  public  will  finally  in  self- 
defense  be  driven  to  ownership  recognize  that  regulation  must  be 
tried  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  before  the  masses 
will  be  ready  to  try  a  more  radical  remedy. 

"  Regulation  can  not  be  sufficiently  tried  within  the  next  year. 
There  is  no  desire  anywhere  to  make  government  ownership  an 
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— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 
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hope  the  platform  can  stand  it." 

Bradley  in  the  Chica 
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issue  in  1908.  Mr.  Bryan  fully  agrees  with  those  who  believe  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  turn  attention  from  regulation,  on  which  the 
people  are  ready  to  act,  to  government  ownership,  on  which  die 
people  are  not  ready  to  act.  To  inject  the  government-ownership 
question  into  the  next  campaign  would  simply  give  representatives 

of  the  railroads  a  chance 
to  dodge  the  issues  of 
regulation     and     deceive 

the  public 

"  The  Democratic  party 
has  in  three  national  cam- 
paigns demanded  effec- 
tive railroad  regulation, 
while  the  Republican  na- 
tional platforms  have 
been  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  President  has 
partly  adopted  the  Dem- 
ocratic view  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  so  far  the  Re- 
publican leaders  have 
resolutely  opposed  it. 
The  President  is  helping 
to  educate  the  people"  up 
to  the  need  of  railroad 
regulation,  but  his  party, 
under  its  present  leader- 
ship, is  powerless  to  ac- 
complish this  or  any 
mr.  orlando  f.  lewis,  other  important  reform. 

Superintendent    of   the  Joint    Application  "  [t       tne       Democratic 

Bureau  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  party  will   clearly  and  un- 

Society  and  the  Association  for  Improving  the  equivocallv  demand,  first. 

Condition   of  the    Poor.     His  investigations  ..  c     ., 

-  .    ..  111  1   1  .u  the    ascertaining    of    the 

into  the  vagrancy  problem  have  revealed  the  ° 

startling  proportions  of  this  growing  evil.  value  of  ah  the  railroads  ; 

second,  the  prevention 
of  overcapitalization,  and  third,  the  reduction  of  rates  to  a 
point  where  they  will  yield  only  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
real  value  of  the  roads,  it  will  commend  itself  not  only  to  Demo- 
crats, but  to  those  Republicans  who  have  been  led  to  study  the 
railroad  question.  The  railroad'  situation  presents  a  vital  issue, 
and  the  issue  should  be  so  stated  that  every  one  can  understand 
the  party's  position." 

Speculation  is  current  on  the  question  of  Mr.  Bryan's  aim  in 
issuing  so  definite  a  manifesto.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  quoted 
above,  expressing  the  view  common  to  many  of  its  Republican 
contemporaries,  declares  that  for  him  "  to  sacrifice  his  reputation 
for  infallibility  and  consistency  in  error  .  .  .  proves  that  he  is 
determined  that  the  lightning  shall  strike  him  when  the  Democratic 
national   convention  meets  next  year." 

In  other  words,  those  of  the  New  York  //  'orld  (Dem.  I,  "  he  says 
in  effect  to  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Democrats.  'Don't  be 
alarmed;  you  give  me  the  nomination  and  I'll  concede  that  the 
time  is  not  ripe  for  government  ownership."  '  Moreover,  as  this 
paper  points  out.  Mr.  Bryan  has  found  new  issues  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  he  is  now  discarding.     Thus,  we  read  : 

"Since  the  Madison-Square-Garden  speech  Mr.  Bryan  has  taken 

up  a  new  political  toy,  the  initiative  and  referendum,  which  he 
made  a  cardinal  issue  of  Democratic  faith  in  his  Jefferson-Day 
speech  at  Brooklyn.  He  advanced  it  again  in  his  'What  is  a 
Democrat?'  letter  to  The  World,  while  carefully  ignoring  the 
government-ownership  issue  for  reasons  now  better  understood. 
■\Vhat  new  Populistic  or  Socialistic  issue  he  will  have  by  1908  for 
the  Democratic  party  to  subscribe  to  is  beyond  the  ken  of  human 
foresight." 

The  Boston  Herald '( Ind.)  thinks  that  even  with  this  frank  state- 
ment he  will  be  unable  to  free  himself  and  his  party  in  the  next 
campaign  from  the  trammels  of  the  doctrine.  Government  owner- 
ship, it  says,  "would  inevitably  be  made  an  issue  by  his  nomina- 
tion. The  Republicans  would  attend  to  that— not  to  mention  the 
Southern  Democrats  who  do  not  want  it  even  in  the  remotest 
'ultimate.'  " 

"  For  this  reason."  in  conclusion,  "  The  Herald  still  believes  that 


his  nomination  is  improbable  and  that  his  election  would  be  im- 
possible." Similarly  minded  is  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  which 
doubts  "  whether  his  statement  will  help  him  very  much  should  he 
be  nominated,  for  he  still  believes  in  the  doctrine,  and  the  people 
would  feel  that  he  would  seek  to  carry  the  principle  into  effect." 


VAGRANCY  AS  A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

r  T  is  not  long  since  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  vagrancy  at 
-*-  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  led  to 
the  forming  of  a  national  committee,  which  will  probably  meet 
before  the  end  of  the  summer,  to  consider  vagrancy  as  a  national 
problem.  In  the  mean  time  the  subject,  especially  in  its  relation 
to  the  railroads,  is  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the 
press,  in  which  most  of  the  comment  hinges  on  facts  and  conclu- 
sions advanced  by  Mr.  Orlando  F.  Lewis,  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lewis  quotes  Major 
Pangborn,  representing  President  Murray,  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  to  the  effect  that  $25,000,000  would  be  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  direct  and  indirect  annual  financial  losses  to 
railroads  in  the  United  States  through  railway  vagrancy.  "  In  our 
present  prosperous  times,"  writes  Mr.  Lewis  in  Charities  and  lite 
Commons  (New  York),  "we  seem  to  have  an  army  of  vagrants 
taking  advantage  of  easy  means  of  transportation  [i.e.,  stolen  rides 
on  freight-cars],  poorhouses,  police-station  lodgings,  missions 
without  work-test,  and  sympathetic  but  often  indiscriminate 
charity."  He  estimates  that  possibly  over  half  a  million  vagrants 
beat  their  way  on  American  railroads  or  use  the  right  of  way  in 
a  year.  The  evil,  he  believes,  is  growing,  and  is  far  less  depend- 
ent upon  good  and  bad  times  than  most  people  imagine.  His 
summary  of  conclusions  reads  as  follows  : 

"  (a)  Yagrancy  is  a  national  problem. 

"  (l>)  The  treatment  of  vagrancy  for  the  present  should  be  dete\ 
rent. 

"ui  Our  present  methods  are  neither  sufficiently  repressive  no» 
sufficiently  helpful. 

"(d)  Present  work-tests  do  not  materially  diminish  vagrancy. 

"  (e)  Attempts  to  prevent  vagrancy  will  be  far  more  effective  than 
attempts  to  cure. 

"(/)  Able-bodied  vagrants  must  work  or  be  imprisoned  at  hard 
labor. 

"  (£■)  Vagrancy  laws  should  be  enforced  if  adequate,  amended  if 
inadequate. 

"(//)  Sentences  of  vagrants  should  be  cumulative. 

"  (/ )  Towns  lodging  vagrants  should  provide  for  them  a  separate 
house,  or.  if  they  are  lodged  at  the  almshouse,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct quarters. 

"  (_/')  Vagrants  should  not  be  lodged  in  police-stations. 

*■(/*)  A  municipal  lodging-house  should  be  established  in  alL 
cities  having  a  vagrancy  problem. 

"(/)  Y'agrants  trespassing  on  railroads  should  be  arrested  and 
imprisoned  at  hard  labor. 

"(///)  ( ireater  cooperation  is  necessary  between  towns  and  rail- 
roads in  prosecuting  vagrants. 

"  (//)  Railroad-trespass  laws  should  be  enforced,  strengthened, 
or  adopted. 

"(o)  Costs  of  the  prosecution  and  maintenance  of  vagrants 
should  be  made  a  State  charge. 

">/>)  Special  State  police  officers  should  be  appointed  to  aid  in 
prosecuting  vagrants. 

"(g)  In  cities  troubled  with  vagrants  and  beggars  .there  should 
be  at  least  one  special  mendicancy  officer,  in  plain  clothes. 

"(r)  The  Department  of  Health  should  prescribe  adequate 
rules  governing  the  maintenance  and  supervision  of  common  lodg- 
ing-houses. 

"  (s)  Lodging-houses  maintained  by  charitable  bodies  should  be 
models  of  their  class. 

"(/)  Missions  giving  food  or  lodging  to  destitute  men  should  re- 
quire in  return  a  reasonable  amount  of  work,  except  in  special 
cases. 

"  (n)  At  least  one  compulsory-labor  colony  for  habitual  vagrants, 
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with  indeterminate  sentence,  should  be  established  in  each  State. 

"(v)  At  least  one  hospital  for  inebriates  should  be  established  in 
each  State. 

"  (w)  There  should  be  an  exchange  among  charitable  societies 
«f  important  facts  regarding  vagrants." 


THE  ACQUITTAL  OF  HAYWOOD 

THE  feature  of  the  Boise  trial  which  is  most  singled  out  by 
the  press  for  editorial  comment  is  the  conduct  of  both  court 
and  jury  in  receiving  the  evidence  and  judging  the  case  in  a  spirit 
entirely  void  of  that  sensationalism  which  prevailed  outside  the 
court-room.  The  charge  of  Judge  Wood  "might  easily  have 
answered  the  purpose  for  a  commonplace  murder  trial  in  New 
York,"  says  the  New  York  Press,  which  adds  that,  "apparently  the 
court  was  never  in  the  least  affected  by  the  turbulence  of  primal 
passion  which  raged  around  and  in  it."  And  further:  "Against 
the  astounding  story  of  Orchard,  which  the  verdict  does  not  neces- 
sarily repudiate  (some  of  the  jurors  certainly  believed  it),  was  set 
down  in  cool  and  traditional  terms  the  judge's  charge  to  the  jury 
that  the  law  distrusts  the  testimony  of  the  accomplice  unless  it  is 
amply  corroborated.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  jurors  under  the  law, 
even  if  they  believed  the  tale  of  wholesale  assassination,  to  acquit 
the  defendant  in  the  absence  of  testimony  strongly  fortifying  the 
confession."  As  for  the  jury,  the  New  York  Times  describes  its 
members  as  "hard-headed,  square-jawed,  clear-eyed,  unimpres- 
sionable men,  with  whom  an  innocent  man  was  safe  and  from 
whose  sober  judgment  of  the  facts  no  guilty  man  could  escape  by 
clouding  the  issue  or  raising  questions  of  unjustified  sympathy." 
In  view  of  these  generally  recognized  facts  the  public,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  press,  are  apparently  willing  to  accept  the  verdict, 
and  to  agree  with  the  jury  that  Haywood  has  not  been  shown 
guilty  of  the  crimes  for  which  he  was  indicted.  "A  verdict  of 
acquittal,  or,  at  the  most,  a  disagreement,  was  to  be  expected  in 
the  trial,"  asserts  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  is  convinced  that 
"  the  prosecution  did  not  make  out  a  case  that  would   lead  the 


average  jury  to  send  the  accused  man  to  the  gallows  "  In  its  brief 
summary  of  the  evidence  presented  we  find  the  situation  thus 
delineated  : 

"However  strongly  it  [the  prosecution]  fastened  suspicion  of 
organized  assassination  upon  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
and  its  officers,  it  failed  to  prove  guilt.  Orchard's  confession 
lacked  that  full  corroboration  that  is  necessary  to  overcome  the 
jury's  and,  indeed,  the  law's  prejudice  against  the  confession  of  an 
accomplice.  It  was  shown  that  close  relations  existed  between 
Orchard  and  the  officers  of  the  Western  Federation  and  that 
Orchard  was  connected  with  Haywood,  but  practically  always 
through  a  third  person,  whose  connection  with  the  Western  Fed- 
eration may  or  may  not  have  been  all  that  the  prosecution  con- 
tended it  was.  In  the  Steunenberg  case,  which  was  the  real  issue, 
it  was  shown  that  Orchard  started  out  from  Denver,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Western  Federation,  armed  with  a  bomb;  that  hf 
proceeded  to  Steuuenberg's  home  in  Idaho,  being  accompaniet 
part  of  the  way  by  an  officer  of  the  Federation  ;  that  when  he  wai 
arrested  after  killing  Steunenberg  this  accompanying  officer  hired 
an  attorney'to  defend  him  and  telegraphed  Haywood  about  his 
defense,  and  that  Orchard  went  under  an  assumed  name  at  the 
time  and  the  Federation  officers  knew  him  by  that  name  in  the 
telegrams.  All  this  was  established  independently  of  Orchard's 
testimony.  It  was  very  damaging,  as  it  is  always  damaging  to  be 
associated  by  such  a  train  of  circumstances  with  a  murderer.  The 
facts  are.  however,  doubtless  susceptible  of  other  interpretations, 
especially  in  the  light  of  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  Federa- 
tion always  employed  counsel  to  defend  members  under  arrest, 
and  the  jury  evidently  chose  another  interpretation." 

The  New  York  American,  also,  is  among  those  satisfied  with 
the  verdict.  "  There  was  no  adequate  case  against  the  defendant." 
it  finds,  and  then  proceeds  to  attack  the  principal  witness  for  the 
prosecution.     We  read  : 

"  Throughout  the  trial  the  greater  num  ber  of  newspapers  devoted 
columns  to  praise  of  Orchard,  seemingly  believing  it  impossible 
that  a  man  who  could  murder  friend  and  foe  alike  in  cold  blood 
could  also  so  much  as  trifle  with  the  truth. 

"  The  Idaho  jury  clearly  believed  that  Orchard  was  a  liar  as  well 
as  most  of  the  other  kinds  of  scoundrel.  The  jury  heard  all  the 
evidence,  saw  the  man,  and  drew  their  inevitable  conclusions." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


It  seems  that  almost  any  of  us  know  more  about  John  D.'s  business  than  he 
knows  himself.  Well,  he  says  he  pays  no  attention  to  it  and  all  the  rest  of  us  do. 
That  explains  it. — Houston  Post. 

When  Mark  Twain  visited  Marie  Correlli  in  Shakespeare's  town  the  conjunc- 
tion was  sufficiently  variegated  to  make 
the  muse    of   history   sit    up   and    take 
notice. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

General  Miles  thinks  we  may  lose 
the  Philippines.  He  was  ever  an  opti- 
mist.— Cleveland  Leader. 

Teach  your  boy  to  swim.  He  may 
be  a  candidate  for  high  political  honors 
some  day. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Premier  Clemenceau  up  in  a  balloon 
and  Oyster  Bay's  best  record  only  a 
submarine? — New   York  Evening  Post. 

Ex-President  Cleveland  is  going 
fishing,  and  will  probably  do  a  little 
rebaiting  on  his  own  hook. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

England  approves  < .t  our  naval  ma- 
neuver in  the  Pacific.  England  is  not 
situated  in  that  ocean. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

The  earthquake  which  was  recorded 
by  the  seismograph  but  not  otherwise 
heard  from,  is  strangely  like  the  Phi- 
lander C.  Knox  boom.  (  leveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Mr.  Hobson  will  probably  see,  in  the 
fact  that  Japan  has  taken  Korea  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  fresh  cause  for  the  Uni- 
ted States  spending  a  few  more  billions 
Ei  l  battle-ships. — Denver  Republican. 


If  French  soldiers  seize  wine  for  unpaid  taxes,  will  the  army  be  able  to  keep 
in  line? — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  claims  that  he  knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  affairs 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.     It  must  be  an  easy  job  to  act  as  president  of  a 

great  trust. — Chicago  Re  cord -Herald. 

If  all  the  fleets  of  Europe  are  free  to 
maneuver  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Pacific  should  be  big  enough 
for  two. — New     York  Evening  Mail. 

Belgium  having  approved  the  un- 
written law,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  in- 
clude the  entire  American  supply  among 
our  exports. — New  York  Evening  yfail. 

Eugene  Schmitz  says  he  is  still  in 
touch  with  the  government  of  San 
Francisco.  We  understood  Judge 
Dunne  to  say  the  "touch"  had  been 
abolished. — Houston  Post. 

The  Postoffice  Department  is  econo- 
mizing on  twine.  We  hope  there  will 
be  fewer  tangles  I  tend  with  here- 

after.— Atlanta     ' 

"Oklahoma  will  get  over  all  of  her 
troubles."  declares  a  patriotic  paper  in 
that  section.     Her  troubles  seem  to  be 
gton    •'•'  • 

If  the  Democrats  take  up  with  Col. 
Watterson's  slogan.  "Back  to  the  Con- 
stitution'" it  must  not  be  thought  that 
the  Republicans  would  be  without  an 
answering      cry.  Under   Roosevelt's 

guidance  they  m  t,  "Backs  to 

the   C   ■ 
ning   /'. 


GOT    HIM    ON     nil     RUN. 

Saluting  King  Alcohol  in  the  South. 

—  Bowers  in  the  Indianapolis   \     . 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT 


THE  NATIVE   INDIAN   PRESS  ON 
ENGLISH   DOMINATION 

ENGLISH  statesmen  are  becoming  alarmed  at  the  growing 
spirit  of  disaffection  in  India,  and  especially  in  the  three 
great  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  the  Punjab.  The  very 
teachings  of  British  schools  and  colleges  in  India  have  instilled  the 
sentiment  of  nationalism  into  their  Hindustanee  pupils.  The 
native  press  issues  pamphlets  and  prints  journalistic  paragraphs 
which  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  principle — 
freedom  of  the  press.  And  now  the  English  Colonial  Office  is 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  lion's  cub  of  ./Eschylus  has  at  last 
attained  his  strength.  He  was  fostered  as  a  pet,  given  the  full 
range  of  the  house,  taught  the  rules  of  propriety,  arfd  now  threatens 
to  become  a  beast  of  prey,  rending  and  wasting  the  domain  which 
he  has  hitherto  occupied  under  a  master.  The  spirit  which  to-day 
is  abroad  in  India  fully  carries  out  this  Greek  simile.  As  dis- 
closed in  the  utterances  of  the  native  press,  Hindustan  is  becoming 
ripe  for  revolt.  The  Yugantur  (Calcutta)  says  to  its  readers  that 
"revolution  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  slavish  society  can  save 
itself;  ...  if  you  can  not  prove  yourself  a  man  in  life,  play  the 
man  in  death.  Foreigners  have  come  and  decided  how  you  are  to 
live.     But  how  you  are  to  die  depends  entirely  upon  yourself." 

The  same  newspaper,  a  native  incendiary  organ,  thus  outlines 
its  present  policy  with  a  cold-blooded  deliberation  which  is  note- 
worthy : 

"The  number  of  Englishmen  in  the  entire  country  is  not  more 
than  a  lakh  and  a  half  [150,000].  And  what  is  the  number  of 
English  officials  in  each  district?  With  a  firm  resolve  you  can 
bring  English  rule  to  an  end  in  a  single  day.  The  time  has  come 
to  make  the  Englishman  understand  that  enjoying  the  sweets  of 
dominion  in  another's  country,  after  wrongfully  taking  possession 
of  it,  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue  forever.  .  .  .  Begin  yield- 
ing up  a  life  after  taking  a  life.  Dedicate  your  life  as  an  ottering 
at  the  temple  of  liberty.  Without  bloodshed  the  conquest  of  the 
goddess  will  not  be  accomplished." 

Speaking  of  the  English  and  their  agents  in  India  the  same 
journal  declares : 

"  Let  the  heads  of  these  brutes,  these  instigators,  be  given  as  an 
offering  at  the  Mother's  feet  ;  ...  let  twice  70  millions  of  hands 
pick  up  the  sword  and  let  the  demon's  head  roll  at  the  Mother's 
feet;.  .  .  the  auspicious  moment  has  come,  lose  no  time.  .  .  .  Do 
you  not  hear  the  clank  of  arms  in  every  household?  It  is  the 
sound  of  the  war  goddess's  foot  ornament  betokening  her  com- 
ing. .  .  .  Re^gars  and  fakirs  in  disguise  have  distributed  pam- 
phlets among  the  native  army  in  Rawalpindi.  The  oppressive 
Feringhi,  conscious  of  his  sins,  has  become  quite  overpowered  by 
his  cowardice,  and  is  busy  impeding  the  path  of  the  students  and 
the  native  troops  by  throwing  flimsy  obstacles  in  their  way.  .  .  . 
The  cup  of  the  Englishman's  iniquity  is  going  to  be  full." 

The  British  Government  has  reluctantly  taken  steps  to  check 
what  the  law  considers  as  seditious  utterances  by  prosecuting  and 
expatriating  Mr.  Chandra  Pepin  Pal,  editor  of  the  Bande  Mata- 
rans,  an  Indian  nationalist  agitator.  But  the  spirit  of  discontent 
remains.  The  London  Times  sees  no  remedy  for  the  present  con- 
dition of  things,  but  the  most  vigorous  measures  of  prosecution 
and  repression.     In  this  great  London  organ  we  read  : 

"It  is  high  time  to  exert  all  the  powers  of  the  law  to  suppress 
this  evil,  and  to  supplement  these  powers  to  whatever  extent  may 
be  needful,  should  they  prove  to  be  inadequate.  The  objections 
to  prosecutions  for  these  and  similar  offenses  are  well  known. 
Cases  of  the  kind  are  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  ambitious 
pleaders  of  the  patriot  kind,  in  order  to  give  the  widest  possible 
publicity  to  the  most  outrageous  accusations  against  the  Govern- 
ment. They  become  in  this  way  an  advertisement  for  the  move- 
ment and  for  those  who  are  seeking  to  rise  by  it.  They  are  open 
to  grave  objections,  but  there  are  circumstances  in  which  these 


objections  must  be  faced.  No  Government  can  safely  submit  to 
concerted  attacks  upon  public  order  where  these  attacks  assume 
formidable  proportions,  without  striking  back  at  its  assailants. 
If  the  first  blows  fail,  sharper  weapons  must  be  employed,  and  the 
blows  must  be  repeated  until  they  go  home.  It  is  as  idle  to  ignore 
a  growing  mischief  of  this  kind  as  to  ignore  a  growing  leak  in  a 
ship.  The  mischief  must  be  stopt,  and  if  the  means  at  hand  are 
not  able  to  stop  it,  other  means  must  be  sought  and  found  for  the 
purpose." 


SPANISH-AMERICAN  VIEWS  OF  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE 

FT  was  expected  by  a  good  many  journalists  that  the  states  of 
A  South  America  would  be  in  favor  of  disarmament  or  the  lim- 
itation of  armaments,  especially  as  the  Drago  Doctrine  was  so 
closely  intertwined  with  this  question;  the  contrary,  however, 
appears  to  be  the  case,  as  we  learn  from  many  sources.  Peace 
conferences  do  not  seem  to  be  in  favor  among  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
cans. Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  a  very  sarcastic  criticism  of  the 
prospects  held  out  by  the  meeting  of  the  Powers  at  The  Hague, 
appearing  in  the  Lr)iion  Ibero-Ainericann  (Madrid),  the  organ  of  an 
international  society  of  the  same  name,  which  professes  to  have 
for  its  object  "  the  strengthening  of  social,  economic,  scientific, 
artistic,  and  political  ties  between  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  nations 
of  South  America."  Mr.  G.  Reparaz,  the  writer  of  the  article 
referred  to,  thinks  that  "John  Bull"  will  certainly  be  successful  in 
defeating  the  main  purposes  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  that  such 
conferences  are  likely  to  be,  as  the  first  one  was,  mere  harbingers 
of  war.  The  writer  thus  petulantly  expresses  his  views  on  this 
point : 

"  Whenever  the  Powers  of  the  world  meet  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  peace  on  a  firm  basis,  every  thoughtful  man 
will  certainly  consider  that  war  can  not  be  very  far  off.  The  Czar 
Nicholas,  who  summoned  the  first  conference,  will  agree  to  this. 
Immediately  following  that  conference  came  various  catastrophes 
of  war,  in  one  of  which  the  last  of  Spain's  foreign  possessions  were 
lost  to  her,  and  in  another  the  lofty  supremacy  of  Russia  was 
humbled  in  the  dust.  Between  these  two  events  the  proud  vessel 
on  which  for  centuries  the  fortune  of  Great  Britain  has  sailed  was 
within  an  ace  of  foundering  in  the  Transvaal.  There  are  some 
very  suspicious  rumors  afloat  concerning  this  new  jconference. 
We  are  assured  that  the  principal  subject  of  debate  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments.  What  nation  desires  such  reduction?  Is  it 
Portugal,  Servia,  or  Denmark  that  is  asking  for  it?  or  is  it  some 
small  people  that  has  been  threatened  with  war  by  some  proud 
and  powerful  nation?  No,  there  is  no  people,  however  insignifi- 
cant, who  would  show  such  naivete'  as  to  make  such  a  demand. 
Any  little  government  who  should  take  such  a  course  would  meet 
with  no  reply  but  the  scornful  smiles  or  actual  insults  of  the  greater 
Powers,  lords  of  the  world." 

In  any  case  England  has  learned  by  experience  that  disarma- 
ment would  not  suit  her,  altho  she  would  be  quite  willing  that  the 
other  nations  disarmed,  as  Rome  forced  her  subject  provinces  to 
do.     As  this  writer  observes: 

"John  Bull  knows  a  good  deal,  and,  above  all,  he  knows  his- 
tory, and  through  his  historic  studies  he  has  become  fully  aware 
that  the  Romans  used  this  expedient  of  disarmament  in  order  to 
keep  peace  among  mankind.  The  Carthaginians,  Numantians, 
and  Greeks  were  compelled  to  disband  their  armed  forces,  that  be- 
ing the  only  way  by  which  the  Roman  world  could  be  kept  in 
peace.  If  this  could  not  be  brought  about  by  fair  means  it  was 
accomplished  by  foul.  The  rebellious  and  obstinate  enemies  of 
disarmament  were  exterminated,  while  Rome  kept  her  legions  and 
her  ships  intact.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Old  World  was  re- 
duced to  peace.  And  John  Bull  not  only  knows  history,  but  he  is 
a  mighty  cautious  fellow.  His  military  budget  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  namely,  $400,000,000,  of  which  $213,000,000  goes  for  the 
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Navy.  Most  of  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world  do  not  spend 
half  of  this.  ...  It  is  on  this  basis  that  England  builds  up  her 
arguments  for  pacification  in  the  Roman  style.  With  more  ships 
than  any  other  nation,  with  naval  stations  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  controller  of  all  strategic  points  and  passes,  among  which 
we  count  Gibraltar,  owner  of  the  greatest,  most  complete,  and 
best  organized  system  of  electric  cables,  by  which  she  is  enabled 
to  keep  her  eyes  and  her  ears  open  in  every  region,  she  has  only 
to  suit  her  own  convenience  in  striking  a  blow  in  any  quarter. 
And  now  she  comes  a  preacher  of  disarmament,  or  as  she  styles 
it,  the  limitation  of  armaments.  Of  course  she  has  only  one 
object  in  so  doing.  She  wishes  to  impose  peace  upon  the  nations. 
But  it  is  the  English  peace,  Pax  Britannica,  which  is  to  be  the 
successor  of  the  Roman  peace,  Pax  Rotnana." 

Mr.  Reparaz  thinks  that  England  is  indeed  the  sole  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  universal  peace.  If  she  disarmed  by  diminishing  her 
naval  forces  the  rest  of  the  nations  would  soon  follow  suit.— 
Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest 


SENTIMENTAL  MILLIONAIRISM 

THE  American  millionaire  is  a  constant  subject  for  satire, 
laughter,  and  opprobrium  to  European  journalists.  We 
are  glibly  told  by  some  of  these  "gentlemen  who  write  with  ease" 
that  "the  millionaire  is  the  idol  of  democratic  America."  He  is 
the  great  theme  of  the  Sunday  papers.  His  "admiring  compa- 
triots" would  like  to  deify  him,  "send  him  to  the  skies,  and  burn 
perpetual  incense  before  his  tomb."  These  are  the  words  of  the 
London  novelist  and  essayist  Charles  Whibley,  writing  in  Black- 
■wood's  Edinburgh  Magazine.  This  gentlemen  discharges  the 
keenest  arrows  from  his  well-loaded  quiver  at  a  man  whom  he  con- 
siders "  the  least  picturesque  and  the  most  dangerous"  of  Ameri- 
can nabobs.     Of  the  Laird  of  Skibo  he  writes  as  follows  : 

"Tho  all  the  millionaires  of  America  are  animated  by  the  same 
desire — the  collection  of  dollars — they  regard  their  inestimable 
privileges  with  very  different  eyes.  Mr.  Carnegie,  for  instance, 
adopts  a  sentimental  view  of  money.  He  falls  down  in  humble 
worship  before  the  golden  calf  of  his  own  making.  He  has  pom- 
pously formulated  a  gospel  of  wealth.  He  piously  believes  that 
the  millionaire  is  the  greatest  of  God's  creatures,  the  eloquent 
preacher  of  a  new  evangel.  If  we  are  to  believe  him,  there  is  a 
sacred  virtue  in  the  ceaseless  accumulation  of  riches.  It  is  the 
first  article  in  his  creed,  tliat  the  millionaire  who  stands   still   is 


going  back,  from  which  it  follows  that  to  fall  behind  in  the  idle 
conflict  of  bribes  and  rebates  is  a  cardinal  sin.  A  simple  man 
might  think  that  when  a  manufacturer  had  made  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  himself  and  his  family  for  all  time  he  might,  without  a 
criminal  intent,  relax  his  efforts.  The  simple  man  does  not  under- 
stand the  cult.  A  millionaire,  opprest  beneath  a  mountain  of  gold, 
would  deem  it  a  dishonor  to  himself  and  his  colleagues  if  he  lost 
a  chance  of  adding  to  the  weight  and  substance  of  the  mou,. •  \\x\. 
"Mr.  Carnegie,  then,  is  inspired,  not  by  the  romance,  bin  by  the 
sentiment,  of  gold.  He  can  not  speak  of  the  enormous,  benefits 
conferred  upon  the  human  race,  by  the  vast  inequalities  oi  wealth 
and  poverty,  without  a  tear." 

Yet  Mr.  Whibley  is  very  severe  on  Mr.  Carnegie  for  looking 
upon  himself  as  a  sort  of  steward,  dispensing  the  divine  bounty  in 
a  world  of  want.  Without  exactly  telling  us  what  Mr.  Carnegie 
ought  to  do  with  his  money,  this  writer  observes: 

"  It  is  the  favorite  boast  of  the  sentimental  millionaire  that  he 
holds  his  wealth  in  trust  for  humanity— in  other  words,  that  he  has 
been  chosen  by  an  all-wise  Providence  to  be  the  universal  alms- 
giver  of  mankind.  The  arrogance  of  this  boast  is  unsurpassable. 
To  be  rich  is  within  the  compass  of  any  man  gifted  or  curst  with 
an  acquisitive  temperament.  No  one  may  give  to  another  save  in 
humbleness  of  spirit.  And  there  is  not  a  millionaire  in  America 
who  does  not  think  that  he  is  fit  to  perform  a  delicate  duty  which 
has  eluded  the  wise  of  all  ages.  In  this  matter  Mr.  Carnegie  is  by 
far  the  worst  offender.  He  pretends  to  take  his  'mission'  very 
seriously.  He  does  not  tell  us  who  confided  the  trust  of  philan- 
thropy to  him,  but  he  is  very  sure  that  he  has  been  singled  out  for 
special  service." 

Mr.  Carnegie's  application  to  himself  of  what  Canning  said  on 
the  death  of  William  Pitt  is  thus  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Whibley  : 

"It  is  his  [Mr.  Carnegie's]  modest  pleasure  to  suggest  a  com- 
parison with  William  Pitt.  'He  lived  without  ostentation  and 
he  died  poor.'  These  are  the  words  which  Mr.  Carnegie  quotes 
with  the  greatest  relish.  How  or  where  Mr.  Carnegie  lives  is  his 
own  affair  :  and  even  if  he  die  poor,  he  should  remember  that  he 
has  devoted  his  life,  not  to  the  service  of  his  country,  but  to  the 
amassing  of  millions  which  he  can  not  spend.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  noble  words  which  Canning  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Pitt  can  have  no  meaning  for  him,  and  he  would  be  wisely 
guided  if  he  left  the  names  of  patriots  out  of  the  argument." 

Mr.  Carnegie,  who,  we  are  told,  constantly  "  chatters  of  things  he 
does  not  understand,"  also  has  a  habit  of  "distributing  libraries 
with  both  hands."  This  habit  is  finally  scored  as  being  the  most 
"dangerous"  feature  in  his  millionairism. 


11I1C    HAGUE   CONFERENCE 

ADY  Diplomacy— "Well,  children,  play  as  much  as  you  lik"    - 


but  let  us  have  nothing  in  earnest." 


DURATION    OF   Till:    PEACE    <  ONFERENCE. 

The  anuei  of  peace  has  so  long  to  sleep— perhaps  the  sleep  eternal. 
—Fischietto  (Turin).  —FischUtto  (Turin  . 

THE    FARCICAL    CONFERENCE. 
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GRAND    DUKE    NICHOLAS. 


Two  Russian  soldiers  who  are  credited  with  advisingthe  Czar  in  the  reformation  of  hisarm> 


THE  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 

ARMY 

WAR'S  sternest  lessons  are  those  which  armies  and  their 
commanders  learn  in  the  hour  of  defeat.  The  soldiers  of 
Russia  were  taught  in  Manchuria  that  they  were  badly  commandedi 
badly  paid,  and  badly  fed  and  clothed.  Confronted  by  the  skill, 
organization,  and  efficiency  of  the  Japanese,  they  were  as  sheep 
driven  to  the  shambles. 
Such  a  condition  of  things 
has  not  been  overlooked 
by  Nicholas  II.  Captain 
Witzleben,  a  German  of- 
ficer of  the  General  Staff, 
tells  us  in  NordundSud 
(Berlin)  that  at  this  mo- 
ment great  reforms  are 
being  projected  by  the 
Czar,  and  that  this  sov- 
ereign and  his  councilors 
have  already  made  many 
important  changes  in  the 
administration  of  the  na- 
tional army.  Captain 
Witzleben  thus  states  the 
principal  defects  of  the 
military  forces  which 
were  sent  into  the  field 
against  Japan  : 

"The  more  profoundly 
we  study  the  details  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War 
and  investigate  the  circumstances  by  which  an  army  of  such 
strength  and  with  such  a  brilliant  past  could  end  in  such  a 
frightful  catastrophe,  the  more  we  are  persuaded  that  such  disaster 
was  not  merely  the  outcome  of  .antiquated  tactics,  deficiency  in 
armament  and  equipment,  or  incapacity  of  commanders,  but,  more 
important  still,  there  was  bad  organization  in  the  army  itself,  little 
care  was  taken  of  the  men,  the  petty  officers  were  incapable,  and 
there  was  actually  no  sufficient  body  of  higher  officers  to  lead  the 
rank  and  file — hence  the  tragic  ending  of  the  expedition." 

Some  of  these  defects  in  the  army  have  been  already  remedied 
by  imperial  ukase,  says  the  writer  we  are  citing.  The  army  is  to 
be  rejuvenated  by  reducing  the  time  of  service  for  infantry  and 
mounted  artillery  from  four  to  three  years,  and  for  all  other  arms 
of  the  service  from  five  to  four  years.  Measures  have  also  been 
taken  to  secure  a  supply  of  experienced  and  enthusiastic  petty 
officers.     In  Captain  Witzleben's  words: 

"  As  regards  the  petty  officers  a  law  has  been  passed  that  all 
posts  are  to  be  filled  by  such  officers  as  have  voluntarily  reenlisted. 
The  Government  has  accorded  an  increase  of  180  rubles  ($91.80) 
to  the  year's  income  of  such  officers.  Special  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  sergeants,  corporals,  etc..  are  to  be  instituted.  Petty 
officers  after  ten  years  of  voluntary  service  are  to  be  retired  and 
will  then  receive  a  bonus  of  1.000  rubles  (S510." 

Much  of  the  miseries  of  the  troops  in  Manchuria  resulted  from 
insufficient  pay.  clothing,  and  rations.  How  this  is  now  to  be 
remedied  the  present  writer  explains  as  follows  : 

"  The  most  important  step  which  the  Czar  has  taken  toward  re- 
organizing the  personnel  of  the  army  is  the  increase  of  pay  to  the 
troops.  The  inadequacy  of  the  Russian  soldiers'  means  of  sup- 
port, whether  in  the  matter  of  pay,  rations,  clothing,  or  other 
necessities,  was  recognized  as  a  serious  defect  from  the  very  out- 
set of  the  war.  But  straitness  of  the  public  finances  prevented  the 
Russian  Government  from  completely  and  permanently  providing 
a  remedy,  and  they  could  only  hold  out  hopes  that  absolute  re- 
forms would  be  made  so  soon  as  the  state  of  the  exchequer  war- 
ranted it.  The  insufficiency  of  the  soldiers'  pay  at  a  time  when 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  becoming  dearer  and  dearer  caused 
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grave  discontent  throughout  the  army,  and  not  only  was  demoral- 
izing and  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  service,  but  hindered 
the  military  development  of  the  soldier  himself.  All  this,  however, 
has  now  been  remedied  with  unexpected  promptness  by  a  ukase  of 
the  Czar  by  which  the  condition  of  the  rank  and  file  has  been  much 
ameliorated,  so  that  at  this  present  time  the  Russian  Army  may 
be  said  to  have  ample  means  of  material  support." 

Captain  Witzleben  points  out  that  the  higher  officers  of  the 
Russian  Army  were  formerly  largely  absorbed  by  the  routine  of 

civil-service  duties.  Reg- 
iments were  left  half- 
officered,  while  those  who 
should  have  been  in  bar- 
racks or  on  parade  were 
taken  up  with  office,  ad- 
ministrative, or  police 
work.  Hence  they  were 
ignorant  not  only  of  tac- 
tics and  unversed  in  the 
duties  of  their  command, 
but  were  personally  un- 
known to  their  men.  On 
this  point  this  writer 
remarks : 

"Many  officers  in  the 
Russian  Army  were  called 
away  from  service  with 
their  company  from  the 
time  they  were  sublieu- 
tenants, and  continued 
their  career  in  the  admin- 
istrative or  clerical  de- 
partment of  the  War 
Office  until  they  gained 
their  captaincy.  And  it  was  to  the  command  of  such  men  as 
these  that  in  the  recent  war  companies  and  squadrons  were  com- 
mitted. The  same  absurdities  were  prevalent,  and  with  even  more 
tragic  consequences,  among  the  very  highest  in  command,  whose 
responsibilities  were  far  more  serious.  The  defects  and  failures 
resulting  from  such  an  arrangement  were  clearly  manifested  in  the 
war  with  Japan." 

The  remedy  for  these  short-sighted  blunders,  made  as  they  were 
in  the  name  of  public  economy,  has  now  been  found.  Men  can 
not  now  be  promoted  unless  they  are  with  the  colors.  Nor  can 
they  obtain  a  rank  for  which  they  have  not  proved  their  fitness  by 
undergoing  an  examination.     This  is  explained  as  follows: 

'"  All  captains  must  undergo  a  proper  military  training  and  prove 
their  efficiency  at  a  written  or  oral  examination.  Their  claims  for 
promotion  must  be  supported  by  a  practical  demonstration  of  their 
military  skill,  as  leaders  at  the  head  of  their  troops.  The  detailing 
of  soldiers  for  occupation  in  the  civil  service  is  to  be  stopt,  and  all 
at  present  so  occupied  will  be  replaced  by  civil  employees.  The 
decree  establishing  these  reforms  has  already  been  published." 

The  whole  mind  of  Russia,  as  we  learn  from  the  writer  quoted 
in  this  article,  is  occupied  with  the  question  how  Russia  is  to  re- 
gain her  former  military  prestige.  Prominent  among  military 
reformers  are  the  principal  members  of  the  Army  and  aristocracy, 
and  in  this  connection  we  read  the  names  of  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
and  General  Dedjuelin.  As  military  service  is  compulsory  in 
Russia,  a  general  interest  is  exhibited  in  the  lot  and  fortune  of  the 
solider,  and  the  Russian  Government  finds  it  necessary  to  follow 
the  popular  will  in  the  treatment  of  her  conscripts. 

We  are  told  by  this  writer  that  on  a  peace  footing  the  Russian 
Army  consists  of  160,000  men  and  1,200  cannon,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  efficient  armies  in  Europe.  He  concludes  by  express- 
ing his  conviction  that  "  in  the  Russian  Empire  mighty  forces  are 
now  at  work.  With  intelligence  and  the  most  marvelous  energy 
efforts  are  being  made  to  repair  the  mournful  results  of  the  late  war 
and  to  raise  the  army  to  a  pitch  of  efficiency  worthy  of  its  lofty 
destiny."—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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WHY  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY  CAN  NOT 

AGREE 

IN  these  days  of  combinations  and  alliances  among  the  nations, 
when  England  seeks  for  a  union  with  a  people  of  the  Far  East, 
and  France  has  made  a  close  treaty  with  Russia,  it  is  natural  to 
ask,  Why  should  the  Vosges  stand  between  two  apparently  almost 
hostile  nations?  Why  should  Paris  and  Berlin  be  at  odds?  Ber- 
lin and  Vienna,  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  London  and  Tokyo,  are 
each  and  all  knit  together  by  written  compact.  What  does  it 
mean  when  the  German  Kaiser  and  the  French  President  still 
look  askance  at  each  other  ? 

An  attempt  to  answer  this  question  is  made  by  Mr.  Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu  in  the  Netie  Freie  Presse  (Vienna).  This  writer 
tells  us  that  there  are  two  main  causes  why  France  refuses  to  be 
reconciled  to  Germany.  One  is  that  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
in  1871  can  never  be  forgotten  or  forgiven,  and  the  other  is  that 
Germany's  interference  with  French  enterprise  in  the  exploitation 
of  Morocco  is  regarded  at  Paris  as  an  inexpiable  political  crime. 
To  quote  Mr.  Leroy-Beaulieu: 

"  We  can  not  forget  our  former  compatriots  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
If  we  were  ever  to  forget  them  we  should  prove  ourselves  a  singu- 
larly frivolous  and  ungrateful  people.  Nations  like  ourselves 
have  no  such  short  memory  as  this,  and  the  Germans,  who  after 
two  or  three  centuries  of  French  occupation  have  retaken  Stras- 
burg  and  Metz,  are  the  last  people  who  ought  to  reproach  us  with 
fidelity.  After  all,  cur  attachment  to  Alsace-Lorraine  is  to-day  a 
matter  of  sentiment  rather  than  of  politics." 

This  occupation  of  two  French  provinces  might  have  been  for- 
given, says  this  writer,  because  it  was  a  result  of  open  warfare, 
and  decided  by  the  fortune  of  war.  What  France  is  especially 
indignant  at  is  the  way  in  which  Germany  has  hindered  her  and 
menaced  her  while  in  pursuit  of  compensation  for  lost  European 
territory  by  the  colonization  of  Africa.  On  this  point  Mr.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  observes : 


"  We  have  sought  far  off  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  far  off 
from  Europe,  to  find  a  new  held  of  national  activity,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, some  sort  of  compensation  for  our  iosses  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  We  had  hoped  that  this  policy  would  not  have  been 
regarded  by  Germany  with  a  hostile  eye.  This  hope  was  sup- 
ported by  the  thought  that  we  were  to  found  an  empire  which 
could  not  encroach  upon  German  territory  But,  alas,  any  agree- 
ment between  France  and  Germany  on  this  point  has  been  ren- 
dered difficult,  principally  from  Germany's  abandonment  of  Bis- 
marck's policy,  as  embodied  in  the  saying  that  Morocco  was  not 
worth  to  Germany  the  bones  of  a  single  Pomeranian  grenadier." 

Germany  certainly  conceded  certain  trifling  advantages  to 
France  at  the  Morocco  Conference  at  Algeciras,  says  this  writer, 
but  she  did  so  reluctantly,  and  after  finding  it  impossible  to  impair 
the  prestige  of  France  in  Northwest  Africa.  But  her  opposi- 
tion to  Franco-African  domination  still  continues. —  Translations 
made  for Tin;  Literary  Digest. 


ITALIAN  INDIFFERENCE  TO  GARIBALDI'S 

MEMORY 

ITALY'S  Fourth  of  July  has  not  been  celebrated  with  the 
vociferous  enthusiasm  with  which  Americans  hail  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  Declaration  of  Independence.  Thoughtful  Italians 
see  in  the  want  of  patriotic  feeling  a  dismal  augury  of  their  coun- 
try's future.  Italy,  as  represented  by  large  masses  of  her  people, 
scoffs  at  the  idea  of  national  sentiment,  and  there  is  great  danger 
that  she  will  sooner  or  later,  like  France,  be  rent  with  faction,  and 
even  sink  so  far  as  to  lose  her  national  existence.  A  recent  inci- 
dent in  her  national  existence  has  suggested  such  thoughts  as  the 
above  to  a  well-known  and  brilliant  Italian  publicist.  While  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Garibaldi's  birthday  on  July  4  has  called 
forth  many  eulogistic  appreciations  from  the  English,  German, 
French,  and  Italian  press,  the  people  of  Italy  in  general  have 
looked  on  with   indifference  as  speeches  were   being  made   and 


THE    NEW    TRIPLE    ALLIANCE. 

John  Bun.—"  Pull,  girls,  with  all  your  might.    I'll  look  out  for  the 
steering."  —Humoristische  Blaetter  (Vienna). 


GERMANY    AND    PRANCE. 
EMPEROR  William-"  My  dear    Madam,   drop  that  wretched  re- 
vanche platform,  and  cross  this  bridge  with  me.     It  is  strong  enough 
to  carry  us  both."  -  Humorists  Vienna). 


WHY  SHOULD   NOT    THEY  ALL  AGREE? 
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hymns  sung  over  the  liberation  of  Italy.  Even  monuments  have 
their  ruins,  says  Juvenal,  and  reputations  are  no  sooner  blazoned 
than  they  grow  pale.  Such  are  the  terms  in  which  E.  A.  Fopperti 
mourns  over  the  cold  ingratitude  with  which  his  countrymen  treat 
the  memory  of  one  of  their  greatest  national  heroes.     Writing  in 
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THE    CENTENARY    PARADE    OF    VETERANS. 

At  Caprera,  where  Garibaldi  died  in  18S2,  his  veterans,  wearing 
{heir  historic  red  shirts,  held  a  solemn  parade  in  his  honor  on  the 
centenary  of  his  birth.     The  red  shirts  were  worn   also  in  Rome  on 

July  4. 

the  Rassegna  A'azionale,  an  influential  monthly  of  Florence,  this 
writer  remarks  : 

"The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  and  the  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  kingdon  of  united  Italy, 
now  being  celebrated  at  Rome  and  Turin,  do  not  excite  through- 
out the  country  that  enthusiasm  which  was  to  be  expected.  This 
indifference  springs  from  many  causes.  Among  these  are  to  be 
counted  the  wearisome  abuse  of  rhetoric  which  has  for  long  years 
characterized  the  treatment  of  these  subjects.  Added  to  this  is 
the  exaggeration  with  which  the  merits  of  some  figures  in  the 
great  national  drama  have  been  extolled  and  the  wilful  oblivion 
with  which  the  equal  merit  of  others  has  been  passed  over. 
People  have,  moreover,  been  disgusted  witli  the  repeated  impor- 
tunities with  which  pensions  have  been  claimed  by  so-called  vet- 
erans, some  of  them  having  no  rights  to  any  such  provision. 
Again,  this  indifference  is  fostered  by  the  feeling  that  the  sad  days 
of  servitude  have  vanished  for  ever,  and  the  national  unity  estab- 
lished on  a  solid  basis  by  generations  of  men  which  have  long 
disappeared  from  the  earth.  Lastly,  social  and  economic  ques- 
tions have  taken  a  prominence  in  the  public  mind  which  over- 
shadows the  importance  of  any  theme  or  problem  purely  political." 

Mr.  Popperti  deplores  this  materialistic  temper  of  the  Italians 
which,  he  thinks,  bodes  ill  for  the  country  which  Garibaldi  won 
back  from  bondage.     He  observes: 

"This  temple  of  the  people  is,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  un- 
fortunate. The  cultivation  of  national  hero-worship  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  nation's  moral  life.  It  is  one  of  those  elements  which 
constitute  the  soul  of  a  nation,  and  its  collective  conscience. 
When  this  sentiment  grows  feeble,  the  very  existence  of  a  nation 
is  imperiled.  For  the  personality  of  a  nation  is  not  the  result 
merely  of  a  common  tongue  or  a  common  territory,  but  springs 
mainly  from  a  common  sentiment,  a  common  ideal,  a  common 
patrimony  of  memories  and  associations.  Sinister  and  fatal  is  the 
work  which  is  being  done  by  those  who  in  any  way  contribute  to 
the  enfeeblement  of  this  patriotic  sentiment,  this  national  hero- 
worship.  Such  are  those  who  express  cynical  disbelief  in  any  such 
thing  and  treat  with  contempt  the  very  mention  of  it.  They  tell 
us  the  subject  has  been  done  to  death  ;  that  this  or  that  man  has 
extorted  an  extravagant  payment  for  the  services  he  rendered  his 
country;  that  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  has  not  brought  to  every 
class  of  society  the  advantages  they  had  been  led  to  expect  from 
it;  that  at  the  present  time  united   Italy  is  not  threatened  with 


disunion  from  any  cause.  Wo  to  Italy  if  such  theories  are  per- 
mitted to  prevail,  if  indifference  prevails  in  destroying  patriotism, 
if  our  young  men  grow  up  without  any  higher  ideal  than  that  of 
their  immediate  material  prosperity." 

This  writer  points  to  France  as  a  warning  to  his  fellow  country- 
men. Hatred  and  variance  are  ruining  Italy's  Latin  sister,  he  de- 
clares.    To  quote  his  own  words  : 

"What  in  these  days  is  happening  to  France  should  be  an 
object  lesson  to  us  all.  For  many  years  the  political  parties  in 
that  country  have  been  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  with  the 
weapons  of  slander,  insult,  and  defamation.  Discord  has  been 
sown  broadcast  by  means  of  speeches,  writings,  and  even  by  legis- 
lation, and  a  conflict  between  the  various  classes  of  society, 
Frenchmen  with  Frenchmen,  has  been  boldly  proclaimed.  Thus 
the  mob  growing  gradually  intoxicated  with  the  vile  passions  which 
only  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  show  themselves  in  their  true  light, 
will  take  the  first  pretext  afforded  by  some  economic  crisis  to  seize 
upon  arms,  and  raise  a  disturbance  which  wiHimperil  the  unity  of 
their  country.  Do  Italians  wish  to  follow  this  example,  and,  by 
scattering  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  discord  over  the  land,  to  under- 
mine the  pedestal  of  national  unity  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that 
our  national  character  has  not  that  solidity  which  France  has  taken 
centuries  to  win  and  which  has  enabled  her  so  far  to  surmount 
many  such  a  crisis  without  any  serious  consequences." — Trans- 
lation made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


SPARKS  FROM   THE  ANVIL 


"  Twenty-one  fair  Americans   '  doing' 
tough  job  to  "do  "  Sandy. — Judy. 


Scotland."      I  guess  they'll  find  it  3 


The  following  order  was  recently  issued  by  the  Commandant  of  Vladivostok 
to  the  director  of  the  local  prison:  "The  Chinese  subject,  U-shan-ling,  is  to 
be  tried  by  field  court-martial  to-morrow  at  noon,  and  the  ex.cution  must 
take  place  to-morrow  evening  on  the  conclusion  of  the  trial." — Free  Russia 
'London). 


TOO    LITTLE     DRINKING. 

(A  study  in  Southern  France.) 
Marianne—"  How  can  I  help  you,  my  children  ?K 
The  Winegrowers—"  We  can't  sell  our  wine,  madam.    We  want 
more  drinking,  or  we  will  kill,  kill,  kill,  and  overturn  the  republic." 

—  Wahrc Jacob  (Stuttgart-. 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


BRINGING  THE  "DEAD"  TO  LIFE 

THAT  Prof.  George  Poe,  of  South  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  able  to 
restore  life  to  apparently  dead  animals,  or  at  any  rate  to 
animals  that  would  not  have  revived  without  his  special  treatment, 
is  asserted  by  Emmett  Campbell  Hall  in  The  Technical  World 
Magazine  (Chicago,  August).  Professor  Poe's  treatment  is  based 
on  the  well-known  method  of  resuscitation  by  forcing  oxygen  into 
the  lungs.  According  to  the  writer,  he  made  his  discovery  more 
or  less  by  accident.     Writes  Mr.  Hall : 

"  In  the  year  1876  Professor  Poe  succeeded  in  resuscitating  a 
rat,  which  had  been  killed,  by  the  simple  process  of  pumping  oxy- 
gen into  its  lungs.  With  this  success  as  a  basis  to  work  upon,  he 
was  encouraged  to  continue  investigations  and  experiments  along 
the  same  line,  and  these  have  resulted  in  the  artificial  respirator, 
the  success  of  which  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age. 

"The  apparatus  is  modeled  as  nearly  as  may  be  after  nature,  its 
action  being  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  human  lungs.  The 
years  of  experimenting  had  proved  to  the  inventor  that  in  order  to 
revive  persons  drowned,  suffocated,  or  whose  death  had  been 
caused  by  anesthetics,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  poison  gases 
in  the  lungs,  replacing  these  gases  with  oxygen,  and  it  was  to  ac- 
complish this  double  purpose  that  his  present  device  was  con- 
structed. 

"The  apparatus  embodies  two  small  cylinders,  each  having  an 
inlet  and  an  outlet,  plungers  within  these  cylinders  working  simul- 
taneously. Tubes  lead  from  each  of  the  cylinders,  to  be  connected 
to  the  nostrils  or  mouth  of  the  patient.  The  inlet  of  one  cylinder 
is  connected  with  a  suitable  supply  of  oxygen,  and  the  outlet  of 
the  other  cylinder  discharges  directly  into  the  atmosphere.  The 
plungers  are  driven  by  hand,  and  timed  to  correspond  to  normal 
respiratory  movements,  and  this  action  of  the  plungers  in  one 
movement  draws  the  gases  from  the  lungs  into  one  cylinder,  while 
the  next  movement  forces  oxygen  from  the  second  cylinder  into 
the  lungs. 

"  Many  demonstrations  have  been  given  of  the  apparatus  be- 
fore committees  of  physicians  and  scientists,  and  these  gentlemen 
have  been  treated  to  the  strange  sight  of  animals  being  resuscitated 
after  the  same  had  been  examined  by  them  and  declared  dead  to 
the  best  of  their  professional  knowledge.  One  of  the  most  striking 
tests  was  that  of  a  rabbit  which  was  subjected,  by  one  of  the 
physicians  of  a  committee,  to  an  injection  of  two  grains  of  mor- 
phine, and  then  given  four  ounces  of  ether.  Every  test  known  to 
science  was  then  made,  and  the  rabbit  declared  dead,  after  which 
the  tubes  were  applied  to  its  nostrils,  and  the  plungers  operated. 
Within  three  minutes  the  rabbit  was  breathing;  in  a  natural  man- 


C    1'i.sy  of  "Technical  World  Magazine,"  Chicago. 

RESTORING    LIFE    TO    A    "DEAD"    RABBIT, 

ner,  and  in  six  minutes  was  running  about  the  room.  That  the 
rabbit  evinced  no  sign  of  nausea  proved  conclusively  that  the 
ether  was  entirely  out  of  its  system.  Another  subject  was  a  dog 
which  for  forty  minutes  had  been  smothered  in  acetylene  gas,  one 


of  the  most  deadly  of  the  poisonous  gases.  This  dog  was  revived 
within  a  short  period,  and  showed  absolutely  no  effects  from  either 
the  smothering  or  resuscitation. 

"The  value  to  humanity  of  this  simple  device  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated,  as  it  places  in  the  hands  of  the  physician  an  appa- 
ratus by  which  artificial 
respiration  can  be  ef- 
fectively and  accurately 
maintained,  and  in  one 
use  alone,  that  of  pre- 
venting infant  asphyx- 
iation, or  strangulation 
through  weakness  of 
the  respiratory  organs, 
will  undoubtedly  prevent 
thousands  of  deaths. 
Practically  all  danger  of 
death  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  too  large  anes- 
thetic doses  is  elimina- 
ted, as  the  machine  will 
sustain  artificial  respira- 
tion as  long  as  may  be 
necessary  A  man  in  a 
drunken  stupor  may  be 
quickly  sobered  by  using 
the  machine  to  quicken 
his  respiration,  and.  as 
death  by  freezing  is  sim- 
ply a  form  of  asphxyia- 
tion.  it  could  be  avoided 
by  the  use  of  the  appa- 
ratus, lieing  so  simple  in  design,  the  machine  will,  of  course,  be 
comparatively  inexpensive,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
all  life-saving  stations  and  ambulances,  as  well  as  hospitals,  will 
be  equipped  with  them 

"The  artificial  respirator  has  been  patented  by  Professor  1'oe  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  principal  foreign  countries,  and  will 
soon  be  placed  upon  the  market." 


Courtesy  of  Technical  World  Magazine  "  Chicago. 
PROF.    GEORGE    POE, 

Inventor  of  the  life-restoring  apparatus 


' 


THE   DISPERSION  OF  FOG 

13  ECENT  researches  in  France  have  thrown  additional  light 
^^  on  the  possibility  of  dispersing  fogs  by  artificial  means. 
The  fact  that  a  fog  consists  of  water  condensed  about  liny  dust 
particles  has  long  been  known,  and  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge  showed 
years  ago  that  electric  discharges  cause  the  particles  to  coalesce, 
forming  larger  ones  that  soon  fall  to  the  ground.  For  some  reason, 
probably  its  expense,  this  particular  method  seems  not  to  have 
gone  beyond  the  lecture-room.  That  of  Dibos,  the  French  engi- 
neer, who  is  the  maker  of  the  experiments  mentioned  above,  de- 
pends also,  in  its  latest  form,  on  electricity,  tho  he  relied  at  first 
upon  hot  air  to  dissipate  the  fog.  Says  The  Engineering  M>: . 
sine  (New  York.  July),  abstracting  a  recent  paper  by  Mr.  Dibos: 

"  In  1899  Mr.  Dibos  happened  to  be  on  board  a  Channel  steamer 
which  ran  into  a  dense  bank  of  fog.  He  noticed  that  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  stoke-hole  ventilators 
there  was  a  clear  space  of  considerable  size.  He  immediately 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  mechanical  shock  of  the  heated  air 
destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  the  particles  of  water  and  caused  them 
to  fall.  A  few  experiments  with  a  small  fan  confirmed  this  O] 
ion.  Convinced,  therefore,  that  a  much  larger  space  might  1  e 
cleared  by  the  projection  of  heated  air  under  considerable  pr<  ss 
Mr.  Dibos  continued  his  researches  and  devised  a  simple  appa- 
ratus which  under  test  produced  in  a  dense  fog  a  clear  space  over 
two  hundred  yards  long. 

"  Mr.  Dibos's  first  apparatus,  which  was  especially  adapted  for 
use  on  steamships,  consisted  essentially  of  a  cast-steel,  steam- 
jacketed  cylinder,  communicating  with  the  outer  air  by  means  of 
a  pipe  fitted  with  a  valve  and  bent  so  that  the  axis  of  the  cone- 
shaped  copper  mouthpiece    was    horizontal.      In    foggy  weather 
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comprest  air  was  piped  into  this  cylinder,  heated  by  the  steam  cir- 
culating in  the  steam-jacket,  and  then  discharged  into  the  fog. 
The  discharge-pipe  was  pivoted  so  that  the  comprest  air  could  be 

discharged  in  any  di- 
rection. 

"  Continuing  his  re- 
searches Mr.  Dibos 
decided  to  experiment 
with  electric  waves; 
which  he  thought  could 
be  so  utilized  as  to 
give  better, results  than 
he  had  obtained  with 
heated  air,  and  in  1904. 
he  installed  an  appa- 
ratus at  Wimereux- 
Plage,  near  Calais.  In 
this  installation  elec- 
wikeless"  waves.  trical  energy  at  a  po- 

Diagrams  illustrating  difference  between  dampened       tential  of  140  000  vol  ts 
and  undampened  waves.  frQm     an     electrostat_ 

ic  machine  was  dis- 
charged into  the  air  from  a  series  of  copper  points.  These  points 
were  about  80  feet  above  the  ground.  Several  tests  made  in  an 
extremely  dense  fog  showed  that  electric  waves  at  this  potential 
can  produce  a  complete  dispersion  of  fog  within  a  radius  of  from 
50  to  60  yards. 

"  Mr.  Uibos  considers  that  his  researches  are  as  yet  in  a  very 
incomplete  state.  He  is  convinced,  however,  that  electrostatic 
machines  are  not  well  adapted  for  the  generation  of  high-voltage 
electricity  for  fog  dispersion,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  such 
machines  are  much  affected  by  dampness.  Within  the  next  few 
years  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  further  developments  will 
produce  apparatus  which  will  be  powerful  enough  to  disperse  fog 
:for  a  radius  of  at  least  400  yards.  The  importance  of  the  problem 
can  hardly  be  overestimated,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
shipping  industry.  Its  application  in  connection  with  railway  sig- 
nal systems  also  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  the  Northern  Railway 
of  France  having  already  installed  an  experimental  station  at  its 
1'aris  terminal." 


HIDING  DEFECTS  IN  PUBLIC  WORK 

'  I  'HE  furnishing  of  defective  material  for  public  use  is  appar- 
*■  ently  not  confined  to  American  manufacturers.  Our  tech- 
nical journals,  which  have  been  somewhat  chagrined  by  the  unfa- 
vorable conclusions  regarding  the  American  steel  trade  drawn  by 
British  papers  from  current  reports  about  the  breakages  of  rails 
in  this  country,  are  exulting  over  recent  revelations  made  in  the 
report  of  a  Parliamentary  committee.  Says  The  Iron  Age  (New 
York,  June  27),  commenting  editorially  on  the  situation  : 

"  Naturally,  the  inference  would  be  strong  that  a  country  whose 
leading  technical  publications  would  take  such  a  view  of  the  matter 
must  be  one  in  which  high  commercial  ideals  prevail  and  in  which 
every  manufacturer  does  his  best  to  turn  out  work  which  will  not 
only  pass  inspection,  but  in  every  way  meet  the  full  requirements 
of  the  service  for  which  it  is  intended.  .  .  .  It  appears,  however, 
that  while  these  critics  of  American  method  were  so  greatly  im- 
prest by  the  conditions  existing  here,  developments  were  pending 
at  home  which  were  destined  to  show  that  even  worse  conditions 
existed  among  British  manufacturers  than  any  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  shown  as  applying  to  the  American  steel-rail  trade. 
These  developments,  it  may  be  stated,  did  not  come  through  the 
daily  press,  nor  did  they  come  from  somewhat  excited  individuals, 
but  through  a  report  made  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Public  Accounts.  This  committee  had  been  investigating  Ad- 
miralty contracts  for  the  construction  of  vessels  for  the  British 
Navy.  The  committee,  among  other  things,  found  that  the  builders 
of  the  battle-ship  King  Edward  VII.  secretly  patched  up  a  de- 
fectively cast  rudder  which  the  Government  was  obliged  to  re- 
place. The  builders  gathered  together  a  few  of  their  employees 
on  a  certain  Sunday,  and  by  electric  welding  concealed  a  huge 
fault  in  the  rudder.  The  report  of  the  committee  says  :  'We  hope 
at  will  not  again  be  our  duty  to  investigate  a  case  where  a  British 


firm,  for  commercial  advantage,  will  callously  hazard  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  its  fellow  countrymen.' 

"It  may  be  possible  that  American  manufacturers  have  occa- 
sionally furnished  steel  rails  which  were  not  equal  to  the  duty  of 
carrying  traffic  without  fault  for  the  entire  time  which  it  was  ex- 
pected they  would  be  able  to  serve.  Nevertheless,  no  instance 
has  yet  been  disclosed  in  which  an  American  rail  of  defective 
condition  when  rolled  was  subsequently  treated  by  the  manufac- 
turer so  as  to  be  able  to  cover  defects  or  blemishes  and  thus  be 
put  in  condition  to  pass  inspection.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  our 
British  contemporaries  in  endeavoring  to  prove  that  this  finding  of 
.the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  sounds  the 
death-knell  of  British  manufactures.  The  citation  of  this  case, 
however,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Great  Britain  has  no  monopoly 
of  honor  in  manufacturing." 


RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY 

^HE  recent   improvements    in    wireless  telegraphy    made  by 

■*•       Valdemar  Poulsen,  the  inventor  of  the  telegraphone,  are 

believed  by  the  author  to  solve  the  problem  of  so  sending  each 

message  that  it  will  reach   its  destination   and   no   other   point. 
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Poulsen  has  succeeded,  so  he  claims,  in  originating  a  form  of 
electric  wave  that  maintains  its  original  intensity  for  great  dis- 
tances, and  that  can  be  "  tuned  "  or  regulated  in  "  pitch  "  with  great 
exactitude.  His  system  is  described  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  June  8) 
by  Lucien  Fournier.  After  recounting  some  of  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  imperfections  in  wireless 
systems,  Fournier  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  last  inventor,  Poulsen,  would  seem  to  be  the  most  fortu- 
nate of  all  those  who  have  undertaken  the  task.  Already  known 
for  his  other  work— he  is  the  inventor  of  the  telegraphone  — Poul- 
sen has  taken  up  the  problem  at  its  origin,  by  studying  the  very 
source  of  the  electric  Waves.  This  source,  the  spark  passing  be- 
tween the  two  spheres  of  a  transformer,  seemed  to  him  capable  of 
improvement.  It  gives  waves  that  extend  to  great  distances,  it  is 
true;  but  these  waves  finally  become  extinguished,  like  sound- 
waves. Would  not  some  other  arrangement  make  it  possible  to 
produce  the  same  phenomenon  in  a  more  regular  way,  to  give  off 
waves  that  should  not  be  dampened,  at  least  for  considerable  dis- 
tances? Asking  himself  this  question,  Mr.  Poulsen  was  led,  like 
many  other  investigators,  to  stud)'  the  arrangement  invented  by 
the  English  physicist  Duddel,  to  produce  what  has  been  called  the 
'singing  arc'  The  device  uses  an  alternating  current  whose  fre- 
quency does  not  exceed  40,000  periods  per  second — a  figure  quite 
insufficient  to  serve  for  wireless  telegraphy.  It  was  thus  indis- 
pensable to  carry  on  the  researches  further,  to  obtain  non-damp- 
ened electric  waves  of  sufficient  intensity  and  frequency. 

"To  this  end  Poulsen  tried  producing  an  electric  arc  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  hydrogen.  In  his  earliest  experiments,  the  carbons 
were  arranged  horizontally  so  that  the  arc  and  the  ends  of  the 
electrodes  were  entirely  enveloped  by  an  alcohol  flame.     Later  it 
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was  found  that  hydrogen,  ether,  ammonia-gas,  and  finally  any  gas 
rich  in  hydrogen,  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  produce  the  desired 
result,  namely,  a  frequency  of  a  million  or  so.  Under  these  con- 
ditions non-dampened  waves  were  obtained.  These  arose  only 
when  the  arc  had  acquired  a  determinate  length  called  the  'active 
length,'  but  this  may  vary  somewhat,  increasing  with  the  current 
strength  and  decreasing  when  the  number  of  oscillations  is  greater. 

"  How  is  the  part  played  by  the  hydrogen  to  be  explained?  At 
the  outset  Poulsen  thought  that  this  action  must  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  cooling  effect  of  the  gas,  but  it  ...  is  probable  that 
it  is  not  only  thermic  but  also  electric.  Nevertheless,  it  is  incon- 
testable that  the  cooling  of  the  arc  has  a  great  influence,  for  if 
this  be  effected  by  other  means,  as  by  circulation  of  water,  . 
almost  the  same  result  is  obtained.  In  this  arrangement  the  arc 
is  driven  up  to  the  top  of  the  electrodes.  This  is  done  by  forming 
it  in  a  magnetic  field,  which  at  the  same  time  brings  about  a  great 
fall  of  potential  between  the  two  electrodes. 

"  By  such  means  Valdemar  Poulsen  has  been  able  to  secure  a 
wave-producing  electric  arc  in  a  magnetic  field  and  subjected  to 
the  action  of  carbureted  hydrogen.  .  .  .  The  walls  of  the  chamber 
in  which  the  installation  is  contained  are  of  marble,  and  a  tube  is 
furnished  for  the  exit  of  the  gas,  which  loses  its  properties  after 
its  passage  over  the  arc.  The  waves  thus  obtained  are  then  per- 
fectly non-dampable  and  very  regular." 

These  waves,  the  author  goes  on  to  say.  may  be  transmitted  and 
received  by  the  present  wireless-telegraph  plants,  by  introducing 
certain  modifications.  Two  methods  of  transmission  may  be  used, 
one  where  the  arc  is  produced  anew  at  each  signal,  and  one  where 
it  is  formed  continuously  and  connected  with  the  antennae  at  the 
proper  moments.  Poulsen's  system  enables  the  simultaneous 
transmission,  by  various  operators  from  a  single  station,  of  as 
many  waves  of  different  lengths  as  there  are  transmitters,  without 
any  confusion.  Each  dispatch  goes  to  its  destination  and  nowhere 
else,  because  the  receivers  can  be  "tuned"  almost  absolutely  to 


in  Wonderland:  yet  lead-poisoning  from  a  bullet  is  not  unheard 
of.     Says  a  writer  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  June  29) : 

"  It  is  ordinarily  considered  that  aside  from  the  possible  me- 
chanical disturbances  they  may  induce,  projectiles  encapsulated 
in  the  tissues  are  more  or  less  harmless.  The  possibility  of  sys- 
temic lead-poisoning  from  this  source  is  hardly  thought  of.  tho  it 
is  a  rare,  but  still  occasionally  occurring,  contingency.  Braatz 
has  discovered  records  of  six  such  cases,  from  a  study  of  which  it 
appears  that  neither  the  length  of  time  that  the  tissues  have  har- 
bored the  foreign  body  nor  the  amount  of  metallic  lead  present 
is  of  importance  in  regard  to  the  development  of  symptoms  of 
plumbism  ( lead-poisoning |.  .  .  .  While  the  remote  danger  of 
plumbism  will  probably  not  cause  any  modification  in  the  surgical 
maxim  not  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  in  endeavors  to  remove 
more  or  less  inaccessible  projectiles,  it  is  evidently  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  examine  the  blood,  with  this  idea  in  view,  in  cases  of 
obscure  illness  occurring  in  those  known  to  be  the  carriers  oc  such 
foreign  bodies,  and,  if  indications  of  lead  absorption  are  present,  to 
proceed  at  once  to  operation  for  removal  of  the  oliending  body~" 


j  THE  MIGRATIONS  AND  TRANSFORMA- 
TIONS OF  MICROBES 

^HE  conditions  under  which  the  same  germs  of  diseas.-pro- 
*■  duce  sometimes  a  fatal  malady  and  at  other  times  a  slight 
attack  are  still  imperfectly  known,  tho  it  has  been  believed  for 
some  time  that  these  depend  on  changes  in  the  microbe  dependent 
on  heredity  and  environment.  The  same  species  of  microbe  may 
be  virulent  in  one  generation  and  mild  in  the  next,  just  as  a  man's 
grandson  may  possess  qualities  quite  different  from  those  of  his 
grandsire.  In  addition,  it  would  now  appear  that  microbes  may 
alter  so  much  as  to  change  altogether  the  characteristics  of  the 
diseases  produced  by  them.  This  interesting  discovery  is  de- 
scribed as  follows  by  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris.  June  221,  who 
says : 

"  Messrs.  Chamberland  and  Jouan  have  recently  published 
.  .  .  the  results  of  a  long  series  of  researches  which  seem  to  show 
that  microbes  may  undergo  metamorphoses  or  mutations,  in  so  far 
that  the  same  microbian  species  may  be  able  to  cause  in  different 
animals  various  maladies  that  have  hitherto  appeared  (at  least  in 
the  opinion  of  many  authorities)  to  have  little  in  common. 

"  Under  the  name  of  Pasteurelloses,  they  have  grouped  a  certain 
number  of  types  of  hemorrhagic  blood-poisoning  whose  agent  is  a 
microbe  that  has,  apart  from  its  disease-producing  power,  all  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  cocco-bacillus,  which  is  the  germ 
of  chicken  cholera.     Among  these  maladies  may  be  noted  the  con- 


THE    RECEIVER. 

the  wave-length  belonging  to  them.  Thus  two  stations  may  be  in 
communication  with  waves  600  meters  long,  and  two  others,  near 
by,  with  waves  of  606  meters,  without  any  perception,  by  one  pair, 
of  the  messages  passing  between  the  other  pair.  The  generator 
may  produce  a  series  of  electric  waves  extending  from  300  to  3.000 
meters  in  length,  so  that  there  may  be  several  hundred  independ- 
ent stations  in  the  same  region.  The  longest  waves  are  used 
preferably  for  the  most  distant  stations. 

The  first  station  of  Poulsen 's  system  was  established  at  Lung- 
by,  with  receiving-stations  at  successive  distances  of  about  ten, 
thirty,  and  two  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  ;  and  its  operation 
has  been  most  successful.  With  such  regular  waves  as  he  has 
been  able  to  produce,  Poulsen  thinks  that  the  problem  of  wireless 
telegraphy  also  will  shortly  be  solved,  but  this  remains  to  be  seen. 
—  Translation  made  for Thk  Literary  Digest. 


POISONING   BY   PISTOL-SHOT— The  idea  of  poisoning  a  man 
by  shooting  a  bullet  into  him  would  appear  to  be  worthy  of  Alice 


poulsen's  station  at  llngby. 

tagious  pneumonia  of  swine,  the  blood-poisoning  of  rabbits,  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  sheep  and  cow,  and  the  hemorrhagic  blood- 
poisoning  of  horses.  The  microbe  of  chicken  cholera  is  capable 
of  affecting  other  domestic  animals.  As  for  the  virus  of  hog 
pneumonia,  the  pigeon,  mouse,  and  rabbit  are  more  susceptible 
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to  it  than  the  hog  itself.     By  passing  from  one  pigeon  to  another 
it  is  augmented  in  virulence,  so   that  after  the   third   or  fourth 
passage   it  always  kills  the  hog.     On  the  other  hand,  in  passing 
from  one  rabbit  to  an- 
other, the  virus,  tho  in- 
creasing    its     virulence 
for  this  animal,  is  actu- 
ally   weakened   for   the 
hog,  on    which    it   con- 
fers   a    temporary    im- 
munity    to     contagion 
It  is  on    this  fact   that 
Pasteur  based  an  effect- 
ive    method     of     vac- 
cination    against    hog- 
pneumonia. 

"All  the  microbes  of 
this  type  have  been 
grouped, as  noted  above, 
under  the  generic  name 
Pasteurella.  Now 
Messrs.  Chamberland 
and  Jouan  say  :  '  From 
all  our  experiments 
it  clearly  results  that 
we  must  give  up  all  idea 
of  differentiating  the 
species  of  Pasteurella. 
They  come  from  a  single 
microbe  which  easily  ac- 
quires or  loses  virulence, 
and  which  by  passage 
into  the  body  of  certain 
animals  and  by  adapta- 
tion to  a  determinate  species,  provokes  a  "  pasteurellosis  "  proper 
to  this  species.  From  these  facts  follow  measures  of  prophylaxis 
and  hygiene  that  should  be  extended  to  all  the  receptive  species 
of  animals  in  case  an  individual  of  these  species  is  attacked  with 
pasteurellosis. 

"'  The  Pasteurella  would  appear  to  be  .  .  .  very  widely  distrib- 
uted in  nature,  existing  in  particular  in  the  intestines  and  on  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  bronchial,  tubes  of  healthy  animals.  Under 
influences  that  are  yet  imperfectly  understood — such  as  maladies 
caused  by  other  microbes,  or  even  non-microbian  diseases — the 
Pasteurella  passes  from  the  intestinal  canal  or  from  the  bronchial 
tubes  into  the  blood,  where  it  quickly  acquires  a  virulence  capa- 
ble of  killing  animals  of  the  same  species  or  of  related  species.' 

"These  results  maybe  compared  with  those  already  obtained 
for  other  variable  diseases  in  their  different  manifestations:  for 
example,  the  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  fevers,  or.  again,  tuberculo- 
sis and  its  varieties— human,  bovine,  equine,  and  avian.  Each  of 
these  groups  of  diseases  may  prove  to  lie  produced  by  a  deter- 
minate microbe  that  has  acquired  special  virulent  properties  by 
passage  through  the  bodies  of  different  animals  or  into  different 
media  yet  unknown." — Translation  made  for  The  LITERARY 
Digest. 


TAKING    OUT 

Part  of  the  Union  Sulfur  Company's 


picion  of  doubt;  profit  balances  are  remorselessly  whittled  by  a 
stern  demand  for  increased  depreciation  of  plant  equipment  on 
account  of  wear  and  tear,  and  the  diversion  of  additional  sums  is 

insisted    upon    for    the 
further  strengthening  of 

the  sinking  fund 

"'The  point  is  plain 
and  of  timely  signifi- 
cance. Long  periods  of 
unusual  prosperity,  such 
as  we  have  experienced 
and  still  continue  to  en- 
joy, are  by  no  means 
productive  of  that  spir- 
it of  critical  analysis 
which  favors  a  discrim- 
inating scrutiny  of  busi- 
ness details.  Assetsare 
too  often  computed 
upon  a  basis  of  values, 
and  are  made  to  include 
items  that  will  not  with- 
stand the  impact  of 
sound  financial  logic. 
Costs  of  production, 
necessarily  high,  creep 
up  by  small  accretions 
here  and  there  in  a  man- 
ner that,  were  the  need 
of  economy  felt,  would 
not  be  permitted.  De- 
preciation charges  for 
the  account  of  sinking 
funds  are  too  sparingly 
made,  and  expansion  in  scope  and  spread  of  operations  is  sometimes 
undertaken  to  an  extent  unwarranted  by  resources  at  command. 

"  If,  therefore,  such  results  are  justly  chargeable,  as  they  often 
seemingly  are,  to  the  unbalancing  effects  of  too  great  a  degree  of 
optimism,  then  perhaps  the  presence  of  an  occasional  doubter  may 
after  all  exercise  a  needed  and  wholesome  corrective  influence. 
The  effect  should  be  to  set  green  lights  of  caution  along  the  routes 
of  trade  and  traffic,  and  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  slow-running 
orders  over  spots  of  questionable  security. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  advantages  that  might  thus  accrue  from 
the  instillation  of  a  proper  amount  of  pessimism  in  business  poli- 
cies, it  is  not  likely  that  many  lucrative  posts  of  the  kind  suggested 
in  the  story  will  be  created  in  financial  or  manufacturing  institu- 
tions. For  there  will  still  be  those  who  will  endeavor  to  struggle 
along  without  the  aid  of  a  $10,000  pessimist." 


THE    SULFUR. 

workings  at  Sulfur  Mine,  Louisiana. 


PESSIMISM  AS  A  COMMERCIAL  ASSET 

THAT  we  are  too  optimistic,  especially  in  business  relations, 
and  that  pessimism,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  restore  the  bal- 
ance, is  a  desirable  quality,  is  asserted  in  an  editorial  in  The  Iron 
Age  (New  York,  July  4  .  "  Questioning  pessimism"  is  the  phrase 
used  by  the  writer,  who  possibly  means  merely  caution  or  ordi- 
nary business  prudence.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"In  illustration  cf  this  principle  as  applied  to  the  conduct  of 
business,  a  story  is  told  in  a  recent  magazine  article  of  a  promi- 
nent firm  of  contractors  which  employs  a  man  at  a  salary  of  #10, 
000,  the  value  of  whose  service  lies  in  his  unfaltering  pessimism 
respecting  every  proposition  submitted  to  his  inspection  and  judg- 
ment. His  whole  attitude  is  represented  as  being  one  of  interrog- 
ative suspicion.  No  credit,  however  seemingly  sound,  escapes 
his  questioning  scrutiny  ;  inventory  appraisements  are  attacked 
and  their  face  values  mercilessly  reduced;  accounts  payable,  re- 
garded from  his  unoptimistic  viewpoint,  are  deemed  unworthy  of 
acceptance  at  face  value  if  clouded  by  the  faintest  possible  sus- 


AMERICAN   SULFUR 

"\  I  JY.  are  now  producing  such  large  quantities  of  sulfur  that  we 
»  *  are  exporting  it  to  Europe.  Owing  to  this  fact,  the  ex- 
portation of  sulfur  from  Sicily  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  being 
only  387,432  tons  last  year,  against  490,325  tons  in  1899.  Says  a 
writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  June  8): 

"This  diminution  is  due  to  the  working  of  the  new  sulfur-mines 
in  Louisiana,  which  are  capable  of  turning  out  3,500  tons  daily. 
In  1905  the  production  of  Louisiana  had  already  reached  200,000 
tons,  and  an  American  ship  for  the  first  time  brought  sulfur 
across  the  ocean  to  Marseilles. 

"The  United  States  are  large  consumers  of  sulfur.  In  1904 
their  consumption  was  508,578  tons,  of  which  152,878  came  from 
Sicily.  Nearly  one-third  the  Sicilian  product  was  taken  by  the 
United  States,  and  probably  the  competition  of  American  sulfur 
will  greatly  diminish  the  exportation  to  America,  which  was  30,000 
tons  less  in  1906  than  in  1905. 

"The  method  of  extraction  in  Louisiana  is  particularly  econom- 
ical; it  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  H.  Trasch  and  consists  in  melting 
the  sulfur  in  the  mine  itself  and  forcing  it  up  in  a  liquid  state  by 
means  of  comprest  air 

"To  this  end  a  system  of  three  concentric  iron  tubes  is  intro- 
duced into  the  shaft.  Through  the  exterior  tube  water  super- 
heated to  165    C.  [339"  F.|  is  introduced.  .  .  .  The  melted  sulfur 
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surrounds  the  lower  end  of  the  system  of  tubes.  Air  under  pres- 
sure is  brought  into  the  intermediate  tube,  and  the  liquid  sulfur  is 
thus  forced  up  through  the  central  tube.  This  ingenious  process, 
analogous  to  those  used  in  obtaining  petroleum  and  salt,  gives  sul- 
fur at   so   low  a   price   that    competition  with   Europe   is   made 

possible 

"  After  America,  France  is  the  country  that  imports  most  Sicil- 
ian sulfur— more  than  100,000  tons  a  year,  or  nine-tenths  of  the 
total  importation.  Importation  from  America  has  not  yet  assumed 
great  importance,  but  if  the  Union  Sulfur  Company  succeed,  as 
they  think  they  will,  in  mining  a  daily  average  of  3.500  tons,  the 
Louisiana  mines  will  take  first  rank,  hitherto  occupied  by  those 
of  Sicily."—  Translation  made  for ■  The  Literary  Digest. 


the  inclination  is  greater  than  this,  the  vehicle  is  drawn  oi:t  by 
means  of  tackle  attached  to  a  tree  or  a  rock  and  operated  by 
means  of  a  small  windlass  placed  in  the  bow  and  connected  with 
the  motor." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AN   AMPHIBIOUS  AUTOMOBILE 

THE  idea  of  building  a  vehicle  that  should  run  both  on  land 
and  in  the  water  seems  to  have  fascinated  inventors  from 
very  early  times.  A  century  ago  Oliver  Evans  made  a  carriage 
that  crost  Philadelphia  from  river  to  river  by  steam  and  then 
paddled  off  over  the  water.  Such  successes  as  this,  however,  have 
resulted  in  no  practical  applications.  The  latest  automobile 
amphibian  is  that  of  Ravaillier,  a  Parisian  engineer,  and  the  ac- 
companying views,  taken  from  L1  Automobile  (Paris),  show  that 
it  will  really  do  what  is  claimed  for  it.  We  translate  a  few  descrip- 
tive paragraphs  from  the  paper  just  named.     We  read  : 

"Mr.  Ravaillier  has  constructed  an  amphibious  automobile, 
capable  of  traveling  both  on  dry  land  and  on  water.  This  would 
evidently  be  a  very  convenient  method  of  touring  in  a  region  where 
there  are  no  bridges  over  the  rivers,  altho  we  may  well  ask 
whether,  in  such  half-civilized  places,  there  would  be  enough  roads 
to  make  a  journey  by  automobile  possible. 

"  Evidently  this  is  not  generally  the  case,  but  there  are  countries 
where  conditions  might  be  favorable.  Have  we  not  read  quite 
recently,  in  the  papers,  that  an  American  explorer,  preparing  an 
expedition  into  the  polar  regions,  is  planning  to  take  with  him 
combined  automobiles  and  boats  that  will  carry  him  over  the  ice 
as  far  as  it  goes,  from  which  point  he  will  proceed  by  water? 

"  At  any  rate,  whether  the  opportunities  offered  to  the  curious 
machine  constructed  by  Mr.  Ravaillier  are  great  or  small,  .  .  .  his 
boat-carriage  is  certainly  original  and  built  with  sufficient  inge- 
nuity to  deserve  a  few  words  of  description.     The  body  has  in 
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Entering  the  water. 

general  the  form  of  a  boat's  hull,  but  there  is  a  place  in  it  to  hold 
the  chains  that  operate  the  rear  wheels. 

*  The  hull,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  of  steel.  1 1  is  mounted  on  axles 
passing  through  water-tight  tubes.  The  motor  is  of  twenty  horse- 
power. 1 1  has  all  the  features  of  an  ordinary  automobile  motor — 
change  of  speed,  with  reversibility,  etc.  The  speed-changing  axle 
is  prolonged  and  operates  a  gear  that  runs  a  screw-propeller  at  the 
rear.  A  rudder,  also  at  the  rear,  is  controlled  by  the  steering- 
gear. 

"When  in  the  water  the  carriage  floats  and  is  operated  like  an 
ordinary  boat.  It  may  leave  the  water  by  means  of  its  motor 
wheels,  if  the  bank  has  not  a  slope  of  more  than  15  per  cent.     If 


VEGETABLE   MILK   AND    CHEESE-A    vegetable    substitute 
for  milk,  used  largely  in  China,  is  made  there  from  the  seeds  of 


LEANING     IHL    WATER. 

the  Soja  lu'spida,  or  oily  Chinese  bean  (soy-bean),  we  are  told  by 
Francis  Marre  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  June  8;.     He  says : 

"To  obtain  it  the  seeds  are  first  boiled  and  then  prest,  making 
a  sort  of  puree  which  when  dissolved  in  water  makes  a  very 
nourishing  vegetable  milk.  When  treated  with  a  mineral  salt  .  .  . 
it  coagulates  and  may  be  made  into  a  kind  of  cheese  (to-fou)  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  dietary  of  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese. .  .  .  It  is  generally  eaten  fresh,  .  .  .  but  may  be  cooked  and 
preserved  by  salting  or  smoking.  In  commerce  three  principal 
varieties  of  vegetable  cheese  are  found  :  one.  which  is  fermented, 
is  white,  yellow,  or  gray,  and  has  a  piquant  taste  like  that  of 
Roquefort;  the  second  is  salty  and  white,  resembling  goats"-milk 
cheese,  and  the  third  is  smoky  and  like  Gruyere.  .  .  .  Soy-cheese 
is  so  cheap  that  enough  to  serve  a  man  for  a  day  costs  less  than  a 
centime  \\  cent],  or  fifty  or  sixty  times  less  than  an  equal  quantity 
of  animal  cheese. 

"As  for  the  food-value  of  soy-milk  it  is  sensibly  equal  to  that  of 
cow's  milk;  it  contains  important  quantities  of  legumin,  whose 
chemical  constitution  is  very  close  to  that  of  casein.  Mr.  Li-Yu- 
Ying,  an  attache" of  the  Chinese  legation  at  Paris.  .  .  .  isendeavor- 
ing  to  introduce  the  culture  of  soy  into  France." — Translation 
made  J  or  The.  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES 

REPLYING  to  a  correspondent's  question  about  the  so-called  "soul-weighing" 
experiments  recently  described  in  these  columns.  The  Xational  Druggist  (St. 
Louis,  July)  notes  that  if  such  a  test  is  to  be  of  any  value  whatever  the  body 
of  the  decedent  must  be  placed,  before  death,  entirely  nude,  upon  a  par 
balances  delicate  to  the  minutest  fraction  of  a  grain.  "Every  particle  of  moi:-- 
ture  and  the  secretions  of  the  body  escaping  at  the  moment  of  death  musl 
taken  cognizance  of  and  weighed  with  the  ind  that  by  an  expert.  » 

ye  irs  1  f  experience,  the  exhalations  of  th<  ith  the  rest.     The  man. 

impossibility  of  this  feat,  that  is  to  say.  with  any  apparatus  known  to  and  likely 
to  be  operated  by  such  'physicians'  as  curry  public  notice  as  those  who  have 
given  the  matter  out  for  publication — men  altogether  unknown  to  the  great 
b  idyof  phy  icians  of  the  country     i.'  apparent." 

"That  Americans  do  not  hesitate  to  celebrate  the  'Glorious  Fourth'  with 
firecrackers    of  foreign  manufacture,  even  those  made  by  the  anti-labor-union 
heathen  Chinee,'  was  again  abundantly  evidenced  this  week."  says  Shipping 
Illustrated  (New  \"ork,  July  6).     "During  the  past  year,  from  June  14,  1906,  to 
March  21,  1007 — what  may  be  called  a  complete  firecracker  season — there  were 
exported   from  Hongkong  to  New  York  direct  nineteen  large  steamer  cars 
of  goods,  among  which  were  firecrackers  to  the  amount  of  nearly  100.000  pack- 
ages.    The   statistics    at    hand    are   not    complete,  but  the    season  of  1905-06 
showed  a  total  of  63,201,  and  the  season  of  1904-05  a  total  of  81,835  packages, 
while  the  present  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest  seasons  on  record  for  impor- 
ations.     And  these  'packages.'  while  furnishing  considerable  freight  for  foreign 
ships,  imply  a  very  great  many  crackers  in  each.   This  should  go  to  show  : 
the  use  of  crackers  is  not  only  the  cheapest,  but  the  most  un-American  wa 
which  to  celebrate 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  METHODISM 

THAT  American  Methodism  has  departed  from  the  standards 
of  primitive  simplicity  still  preserved  in  England  seems 
to  have  been  imprest  upon  a  recent  British  visitor.  In  our  issue 
of  June  15  we  recorded  the  visit  to  our  shores  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Perks, 
Ml'.,  a  prominent  British  Methodist  layman,  whose  mission  was 
in  the  interests  of  a  brotherhood  "  for  binding  more  closely  together 
the  federated  forces  of  Methodism  throughout  the  world."  In  a 
letter  contributed  to  The  Methodist  Recorder  (London,  July  n) 
upon  his  return,  he  reports  the  sympathetic  welcome  his  ideas 
received,  and  in  addition  draws  some  interesting  comparisons  be- 
tween the  outward  aspects  of  Methodism  presented  by  America 
and  England.  A  matter  of  some  apparent  surprize  to  him  was 
"one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  luxuriously  equipped  Methodist 
churches  in  New  York,  off  Fifth  Avenue."  He  describes  it  in 
these  terms : 

"  The  church  was  carpeted  throughout.  The  low  rostrum  was 
adorned  with  flowers.  Elegantly  drest  ladies  fanned  themselves. 
All  around  was  somber  elegance.  Owing  to  the  heat,  the  families 
were  rapidly  leaving  New  York,  but  the  congregation  was  good. 
The  galleries,  however,  were  empty,  but  for  that  most  important 
and  potent  feature  the  'quartet.'  God  preserve  British  Method- 
ism— from  the 'quartet"  !  The  Fifth-avenue  church  spends,  I  am 
told,  an  enormous  sum  annually  upon  these  four  singers.  They 
are  certainly  very  accomplished  performers.  The  music  they 
sang  was  of  a  high  order;  but  after  all  a  Methodist  church  is  not 
a  music-hall.  The  finest  singing  I  heard  while  away,  and  the 
largest  congregations  I  saw,  were  at  the  famous  St.  James's 
Church  in  Montreal,  architecturally,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  Methodism  can  show,  and  at  the  large  colored  Method- 
ist church  at  Washington,  where  my  boy  and  I  were  the  only 
whites  in  a  congregation  numbering  some  1,500.  At  both  these 
churches  the  singing  was  congregational  and  very  attractive. 
Personally,  I  did  not  feel  at  home  at  the  Fifth-avenue  church 
until  we  came  to  the  sermon.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the 
preacher  redeemed  the  situation.  'His  sermon  was  preached,  and 
not  read.  His  language  was  scholarly  and  ornate;  he  preached 
the  living  gospel  with  manifest  power.  The  Methodist  minister 
of  the  Fifth-avenue  church  is  no  clerical  sycophant,  tempering 
his  teaching  to  the  tastes  of  his  flock 

"  Unfortunately  I  had  only  one  Sunday  to  spend  in  New  York. 
I  felt  I  should  like  to  see  the  two  extremes  of  New  York  Method- 
ism— something  corresponding  to  our  Gothic  suburban  Methodist 
church  at  home  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  the  crowded  demo- 
cratic mission-hall  at  the  other.  I  soon  found,  however,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  New  York,  nothing  in  Chicago,  nothing  in 
Philadelphia,  nothing  so  far  as  I  could  learn  in  any  other  Ameri- 
can city  similar  to  the  great  mission-halls  holding  two  to  four 
thousand  people  which  British  Methodism  has  in  recent  years 
erected  in  our  great  cities.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  small 
'mission  centers'  in  the  poorer  parts  of  New  York,  where  the 
rich  'up-town'  churches  'do  mission  work'  on  a  small  scale.  The 
explanation,  or  I  should  prefer  to  call  it  the  excuse,  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  great  mission-hall,  given  to  me  in  New  York,  and 
also  in  Chicago,  is  that  the  city  is  deserted  and  the  population  too 
cosmopolitan.  I  walked  on  Sunday  night  through  these 'empty  ' 
streets.  The  tram-cars  were  crowded  ;  the  music-halls  were  open  ; 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  thronged  the  roads;  half  the  shops  in 
the  poorer  streets  seemed  open  ;  the  saloons  were  doing  a  roaring 
trade." 

Put  into  a  brief  compass  his  views  of  American  Methodism  are 
exprest  in  the  following  comparative  method  : 

"  1.  The  connectional  spirit  which  pervades  British  Methodism, 
binding  our  people  so  closely  together,  does  not  exist  to  anything 
like  the  same  degree  in  America.  Methodism  there  is  more  con- 
gregational. The  circuit  system  seems  in  the  large  cities  to  be 
comparatively  rare. 

"2.  The  lay  preacher  is  almost  extinct.  Nothing  surprized  my 
American  Methodist  audiences  more  than  to  be  told  that  out  of 
the  26,000  or  27,000  sermons  preached  next  Sunday  in  the  chapels 


and  mission-halls  of  British  Wesleyan  Methodism,  nearly  20,000 
will  be  preached  by  unordained  laymen.  And  yet  this  is  the  class 
more  than  any  other  from  which  England  draws  her  political 
speakers,  her  municipal  rulers,  her  Labor  M.P.'s. 

"  3.  American  Methodism  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  as  demo- 
cratically governed  as  in  the  old  land  ;  nor  have  her  laity  as  great 
a  share  in  control  and  in  initiative.     Liberty  has  walked  backward. 

"4.  I  doubt  whether  Methodism  in  the  United  States  has  the 
hold  upon  the  working-classes  which  British  Methodism  has  of 
late  years  secured.  In  England  the  weight  of  Methodism  has  not 
for  half  a  century  been  flung  into  the  scale  against  popular  rights 
and  social  reform,  even  when  they  clashed  with  vested  interests 
and  the  privileges  of  the  few.  Whether  such  is  the  case  in  America 
I  do  not  know. 

"  5.  In  the  wealth  and  social  influence  of  its  individual  members, 
the  Methodism  of  the  States  is,  I  think,  far  ahead  of  the  old  coun- 
try. No  state  church  exerts  there  her  dominating  and  withering 
power.  Its  educational  institutions  controlled  directly  by  the 
church  are  far,  very  far,  in  advance  of  those  in  our  land." 


JESUS  AS  A  NATURE-LOVER 

/^\NE  can  appreciate  how  much  Jesus  thought  and  talked  of 
^-^  nature,  by  comparing  his  discourse  with  that  of  Paul,  his 
greatest  interpreter.  Paul  was  a  man  of  the  city,  and  did  his  work 
in  the  great  centers  of  population  and  business,  points  out  Rev. 
Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  D.D.,  in  the  New  York  Observer  (July  18). 
Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  "  was  reared  in  the  little  village  of  Naza- 
reth, and  his  teaching  is  connected  with  lake  and  hillsides,  and 
reflects  the  scenery  of  Galilee."  Paul  refers  to  nature  but  twice, 
observes  this  writer,  pointing  the  occasions: 

"  Once  in  his  speech  at  Lystra,  where  he  speaks  of  'rains  from 
heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,'  and  again  in  the  letter  to  the  Roman 
Christians,  where  he  compares  the  Gentiles  to  a  wild-olive  branch 
grafted  on  the  cultivated  Israelitish  tree,  a  comparison  that  shows 
his  ignorance  of  practical  farming,  for  no  farmer  grafts  a  wild 
branch  on  a  cultivated  tree,  but  just  the  reverse.  He  almost  never 
refers  to  animals,  and  when  he  does  it  is  with  no  kindly  feeling. 
'  Doth  God  care  for  oxen  ? '  he  asks  in  scorn  when  he  finds  the 
humane  provision  in  Deuteronomy  that  an  ox  employed  to  tread 
corn  shall  be  left  unmuzzled  so  that  he  can  eat  as  he  works.  It 
strikes  Paul  as  far  beneath  God's  dignity  to  provide  for  oxen  in 
his  law,  and  he  concludes  that  the  verse  has  a  hidden  meaning  and 
applies  to  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  are  to  be  sustained  by  those 
to  whom  they  minister." 

Over  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  "the  beauty  of  nature  cast  its 
spell."     We  read  : 

"  He  said  of  the  commonest  wild  flowers,  'Even  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'  It  was  not  the  start- 
ling and  grand  in  scenery  that  imprest  him.  There  are  no  such 
allusions  to  the  mighty  and  magnificent  aspects  of  nature  in  his 
sayings  as  one  finds  in  the  Psalms  or  Job  or  the  prophets.  There  is 
nothing  like  '  Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  waterfalls,' 
or  'Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  tho  the  earth  do  change,  and  tho 
the  mountains  be  shaken  into  the  heart  of  the  seas ;  tho  the  waters 
thereof  roar  and  be  troubled,  tho  the  mountains  tremble  with  the 
swelling  thereof  ' ;  or  in  Job,  '  Hast  thou  entered  into  the  springs 
of  the  sea,  or  hast  thou  walked  in  the  recesses  of  the  deep? 
Where  is  the  way  to  the  dwelling  of  light?  And  as  for  darkness 
where  is  the  place  thereof?  Hast  thou  entered  into  the  treasuries 
of  the  snow,  or  hast  thou  seen  the  treasuries  of  the  hail?'  or 
Amos's  description  of  'Him  that  maketh  Pleiades  and  Orion,  and 
turneth  deep  darkness  into  the  morning,  and  maketh  the  day  dark 
with  night;  that  calleth  for  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  poureth 
them  out  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.'  It  is  nature  in  its  quiet  and 
usual  moods  that  one  finds  in  Jesus's  references  to  it 

"  One  feels  that  Jesus  never  lost  a  child's  sense  of  wonder  at  the 
things  he  saw  in  his  Father's  beautiful  house,  and  it  did  not  take 
the  unusual  and  striking  to  draw  out  his  admiration." 

Enlarging  upon  his  theme  the  writer  points  out  that  one  finds  iri 
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Jesus's  sayings  "  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  scenes  about  him 
sketched  in  the  briefest  compass  of  words,  but,  like  the  diminutive 
paintings  of  some  of  the  old  Dutch  masters,  giving  a  very  complete 
and  detailed  impression  of  the  landscape."     Thus: 

"  There  is  a  typical  Syrian  field  with  its  four  kinds  of  soil  and 
the  fate  the  seed  encounters  on  each;  houses  on  rock  and  sand 
foundations,  standing  or  tumbling  before  the  sweeping  storm  of 
wind  and  rain;  a  flock  of  sheep  under  various  circumstances, 
called  out  of  the  fold  by  the  shepherd's  well-known  voice  or  fol- 
lowing him  to  pasture,  or  scattered  by  a  wolf's  attack,  or  left  in 
"some  place  of  security  while  the  shepherd  goes  off  over  the  moun- 
tains after  the  one  sheep  that  has  strayed  away  ;  a  hen  gathering 
her  brood  under  her  protecting  wings  ;  a  vineyard  with  its  hedge 
and  tower  and  wine-press,  and  laborers  bearing  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day. 

"  How  many  of  the  plants  of  the  country  are  familiar  to  us  from 
his  allusions  to  them  — the  tiny  mustard-seed  that  grows  into  a 
shrub  large  enough  for  birds  to  sit  on  its  branches,  fig-trees  and 
thistles,  wheat  and  tares,  grape-vines  and  thorns,  the  marsh-reed 
swaying  in  the  breeze,  the  wild  flower  in  the  meadow  so  beautiful 
to  look  at  and  yet  after  all  a  mere  weed  to 
be  cut  down  and  used  for  fuel  ! 

"  How  many  dumb  creatures  he  refers 
to— foxes  and  wolves,  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
swine,  the  camel,  the  ass,  the  calf  being 
fatted  for  a  festal  occasion,  the  scaven- 
ger dogs  that  hang  about  the  streets  of 
an  Eastern  village,  and  the  little  pet  dogs 
waiting  under  the  table  for  scraps  of  the 
children's  food;  chickens,  doves,  spar- 
rows, ravens,  eagles  gathering  hungrily 
about  a  carcass,  birds  hovering  over  the 
sower  to  pick  up  the  seed,  and  birds 
quietly  going  to  sleep  at  evening  in  the 
branches  of  a  tree.  He  brings  them  in 
in  the  most  personal  sayings  that  give  us 
glimpses  into  his  own  feelings  and  thoughts. 
One  realizes  that  he  must  often  have 
looked  wistfully  at  the  foxes  creeping  into 
their  holes  as  night  came  on,  and  the  birds 
composing  their  feathers  as  they  went  to 
roost,  and  contrasted  their  apparently 
homelike  feelings  with  his  own  homeless- 
ness  in  a  world  that  treated  his  ideals 
as  utter  strangers,  so  that  'the  Son  of  Man 
hadn't  even  where  to  lay  his  head.'  It  is 
striking  that  when  lie  wishes  to  express 
his  tenderest  affection  for  his  unrespon- 
sive people  the  illustration  that  comes  to  his  mind  is  not  a  heart- 
broken human  mother,  but  a  hen  calling  her  chickens  and  snug- 
gling them  under  her  wings;  and  his  own  consideration  for  dumb 
creatures  appears  when  in  his  cleansing  of  the  Temple  he  overturns 
the  tables  of  the  money-changers  and  drives  out  their  proprietors 
with  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  but  spares  the  piled-up  cages 
with  doves,  and,  instead  of  upsetting  them  roughly,  says  to  their 
venders : 

"'Take  these  hence.'  " 

Jesus  never  speaks  "sentimentally  of  the  language  of  sunsets  or 
the  sighing  of  the  breeze  or  the  laughter  of  the  running  brook." 
the  writer  affirms.  Nor  does  he,  dramatizing  the  view  of  science, 
indict  nature  for  its  cruelty  and  call  it  'red  in  tooth  and 
claw.'"     Bui— 

"He  started  with  God  his  Father  whom  he  found  in  his  own 
conscience  and  whom  he  lived  with  in  such  complete  oneness  o 
purpose  that  he  could  say  to  people,  'Look  at  me  and  you  see  the 
Father.'  And  then  he  cast  his  eyes  about  and  saw  the  same  God 
at  work  in  everything.  Jesus  never  made  a  distinction  between 
natural  and  supernatural,  ordinary  occurrences  and  miracles.  The 
feeding  of  the  ravens  every  morning  with  the  things  they  picked 
up  on  the  ground  was  as  truly  God's  act  as  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
from  the  grave.  God  had  a  hand  in  everything  that  took  place. 
Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  your  Father.  The  food 
we  work  for  and  grow  and  prepare  comes  from  him  as  certainly 
..  as  the  five  loaves  that  went  around  among  five  thousand.  Cod  is 
iri  everything.     What  we  call  the  laws  of  nature  are  merely  our 


labels  for  the  discoveries  we  have  made  of  the  ways  in  which  God 
usually  works.  But  because  God  works  methodically  and  not 
capriciously,  it  is  none  the  less  his  doing." 


of  ihe  New  York  "  Observer 


HENRY  SLOANE    COFFIN,  D.D., 
Who  declares  that  the  pictures  of  nature  presented 
in  t lie  words  of  Jesus  are  "like  the  diminutive  paint- 
ings of  some  of  the  old  Dutch  masters." 


A  PEACE  CONGRESS  FOR  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 

CAN  Christendom  repeat  the  Hague  experiment  in  meeting 
together  in  congress  for  the  restoration  of  the  peace  of  the 
church?  The  question  is  debated  by  the  religious  press  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  publication  of  a  letter  addrest  to  Pius  X.  on  Christmas 
Day  of  kjoG  by  the  Bishop  of  West  Texas.  No  answer  has  as  yet 
been  received  by  Bishop  Johnston,  it  is  stated  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  letter  reached  the  Pope,  since  it  is  made  the  subject  of 
comment  in  American  Roman-Catholic  journals.  They  all  agree 
that  "there  is  a  tone  of  manifest  sincerity  and  desire  for  God's 
glory  in  the  letter,  which  leads  one  to  hope  that  sooner  or  later  he 

[Bishop  Johnston]  will  find  the  rest  and 
comfort  he  so  desires  in  the  bosom  of  our 
Holy  Mother,  the  Church."  Bishop  John- 
ston's letter,  which  was  printed  in  The 
Churchman  (New  York,  July  13,1  and  The 
Living  Church  (Milwaukee,  July  20),  de- 
plores "  the  tidal  drift  away  from  all  or- 
ganized Christianity,"  now  observable  in 
the  Christian  world,  and  sees  "  but  one 
remedy"  for  "the  most  fearful  calamity 
which  has  yet  befallen  the  human  family." 
That  remedy  is  "the  restoration  of  that 
unity  for  which  our  Lord  prayed,"  and 
which,  according  to  Bishop  Johnston, 
"must  be  effected  on  the  basis  of  the  few 
fundamental  principles  of  our  religion  .  .  . 
briefly  and  clearly  summarized  in  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed."  The  sections  of  the  letter 
asking  the  Pope  to  inaugurate  the  means 
of  effecting  the  unity  of  Christendom  are 
as  follows  : 


"Can  you  not  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
call  a  congress,  not  a  council,  of  all  Chris- 
tians, to  discuss,  with  a  view  to  future  ac- 
tion, the  necessary  steps  to  restore  to  Christianity  that  splendid 
influence  it  once  exerted  upon  humanity,  but  which  it  is  in  danger 
of  being  deprived  of  by 'our  unhappy  divisions,' which  now  paralyze 
its  power,  and,  but  for  the  promise  of  its  perpetuity ,  would  threaten 
its  very  existence? 

"  When  the  world  Powers,  including  heathen  nations,  are  prepar- 
ing to  meet  at  The  Hague,  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
world,  is  it  not  an  unspeakable  shame  that  all  Christians  can  not 
hold  a  similar  meeting  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  church  ?  And  as 
this  conference  owes  its  existence  to  the  temporal  head  of  the 
Eastern  branch  of  the  church,  how  eminently  fitting  would  it  be 
that  the  congress  I  propose  should  be  called  by  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  largest  branch  of  the  Western  church  ! 

"  Such  a  meeting  as  this  called  by  the  Pope  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture would  thrill  all  Christendom  to  the  center  with  hope  and  joy. 
and  cause  the  powers  of  darkness  to  tremble  lest  they  should  lose 
their  present  evil  domination  over  the  human  race,  such  large  por- 
tions of  which  they  still  hold  in  bondage. 

"Such  a  beginning  would  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  better  things 
to  come,  and  all  Christians,  everywhere,  would  begin  again,  as  in 
the  early  days  of  Christianity,  to  look  to  Rome  as  a  leader  in  the 
great  forward  movement  of  humanity  toward  its  final  goal  of 
redemption  from  the  power  of  evil,  in  a  kingdom  of  righteousr 
here  on  this  earth,  in  which  the  right  shall  finally  and  forever  tri- 
umph over  wrong;  and  for  which  our  Lord  teaches  us  daily  to 
pray;  and  which,  according  to  his  sure  word  of  promise,  is  "the 
one.  far-off.  divine  event  to  which  the  whole  creation  mov 
when  'the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  a>  the 
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waters  cover  the  ssa.'  To  have  set  in  motion  influences  which 
would  finally  work  out  such  blest  results  would  surely  secure  for 
you.  on  our  meeting  with  the  Master,  not  many  years  hence,  the 
joyful  greeting.  'Well  clone,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ! '  " 

The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World  (Boston),  comment- 
ing on  the  Bishop's  letter,  presents  a  sympathetically  hopeful  view 
of  the  ends  which  he  contemplates.     Thus  : 

"To  many  Protestants  it  will  no  doubt  seem  preposterous  to 
imagine  that  such  a  call  from  the  Pope  of  Rome  would  be  re- 
spond id  to  by  all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  Yet  probably 
the  last  source  to  which  the  world  would  have  looked  for  a  call  to 
a  congress  of  all  nations  in  the  interests  of  universal  peace  was  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  the  most  autocratic  power  in  Europe.  Neverthe- 
less his  call  has  been  twice  issued,  and  practically  every  civilized 
nation  has  sent  representatives  to  the  conference  now  in  session 
at  The  Hague.  It  is  due  to  the  Czar's  initiative  that  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  during  the  opening  years  of  Hie  twentieth 
century  toward  the  political  unity  of  mankind,  tho  no  one  expects 
the  ushering  in  of  universal  peace  in  this  generation.  Is  not  the 
time  approaching  when  Christian  bodies  of  every  name  could 
profitably  meet  to  consider  ways  of  ameliorating  the  contentions 
which  have  greatly  hindered  the  progress  of  Christianity  through- 
out the  world,  and  of  cooperation  in  fields  where  they  have  com- 
mon difficulties  to  overcome?  Is  not  this  the  most  opportune  time 
of  the  Christian  era  for  such  a  congress,  when  the  greatest  move- 
ments of  history  are  being  planned  to  win  the  whole  world  to 
Christ?  Is  not  Rome,  the  center  from  which  the  light  of  the  gos- 
pel of  .Christ  radiated  through  the  world  in  the  first  Christian  cen- 
turies, the  fit  place  for  such  a  congress?  Is  it  unreasonable  to 
think  that  Pope  Pius  X.  may  recognize  that  this  may  be  the  great- 
est opportunity  of  the  church  in  modern  times?" 

The  Freeman's  Journal (New  York,  Roman  Catholic)  expresses, 
in  an  independent  capacity,  sympathy  "with  Bishop  Johnston's 
desire  to  have  something  done  to  remedy  the  evils  he  sees  and  de- 
plores" :  but  it  "  can  not  see  how  a  congress  such  as  he  proposes 
would  be  productive  of  the  beneficial  results  he  confidently  antici- 
pates."    It  continues : 

"  Suppose  a  congress  of  all  Christian  denominations  should  meet 
as  a  result  of  an  appeal  made  by  the  Pope,  what  then?  Would 
the  Protestant  denominations  represented  in  such  a  congress  be 
willing  to  approve  of  and  accept  the  means  for  creating  and  per- 
petuating Christian  unity,  which  Christ  himself  furnished  when  he 
established  his  church,  promising  her  at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  be  with  her  to  the  end  of  time:  'Go  teach  all  nations  .  .  . 
whatsoever  I  commanded  you,  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  all  days'? 

"  Until  the  various  sects  are  willing  to  accept  the  teachings  of 
the  church,  thus  divinely  commissioned,  the  work  of  disintegration 
will  steadily  go  on.  Sincere  Protestants  like  Bishop  Johnston  may 
deplore  the  results  of  this  disintegration  as  manifested  in  the  loss 
of  faith  in  Christianity  itself,  but  there  is  no  help  fur  it.  Protes- 
tantism did  i's  best  to  destroy  the  Christian  unity  that  existed  from 
the  days  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  now  it  has  only  itself  to 
blame  for  die  sad  results  to  which  the  Bishop  of  West  Texas  calls 
attention." 

The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York.  Methodist  Episcopal;  sees 
ihe  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  congress  to  be  the  impos- 
sibility of  making  it  representative.     It  says  : 

"  The  Church  of  England — through  its  bishops— and  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  have  determined  that  they  will  not  take  a 
step  toward  recognizing  the  orders  or  the  validty  of  ministers  not 
ordained  by  bishops  of  their  own  churches,  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church,  or  the  Greek  Church.  The  Pope  will  never  give  up  his 
supremacy,  neither  will  he  ever  accept  the  Greek  Church  unless  it 
will  accept  that  supremacy.  A  congress  by  the  Pope  of  all  great 
religious  bodies  could  not  be  representative.  The  issue  is  too 
sharp.  The  Roman  Church  dreams  that  all  other  bodies  will  finally 
disintegrate,  and  that  a  large  part  of  Protestantism  will  affiliate 
with  it.  Put  the  irresistible  force  and  the  immovable  obstacle 
exist,  and  it  is  better  for  each  communion  having  principles  for 
which  it  would  die,  to  continue  spreading  its  own  views  as  widely 
as  it  can." 


THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS  ARRAIGNED 

"'HE  theological  schools  have  been  utterly  routed  in  their  efforts 
■1  to  meet  the  necessities  of  to-day  as  regards  the  production 
of  capable  and  true  religious  leadership  for  the  people.  So  asserts 
the  Rev.  A.  A.  Berle,  D.D..  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Oberlinr 
July),  viewing  the  theological  schools  as  "  the  natural  custodians 
of  the  ministerial  profession."  That  profession  they  have  suffered 
"  to  sink  steadily  in  the  public  esteem,  and  have  offered  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  last  fifteen  years  to  stem  the  tide  against  the 
leadership  of  the  ministry."  Continuing  his  vigorous  arraignment 
he  declares  that  the  theological  schools  "not  only  have  not  made 
the  best  use  of  the  materials  which  the  churches  have  sent  them, 
but  have  destroyed  the  initiative,  the  force,  and  the  natural  power 
of  many  young  men  who  have  been  given  to  them  for  training  and 
discipline."     He  continues: 

"Judged  by  the  result  and  their  present  helpless  attitude,  which 
is  one  of  discomfited  chagrin,  varied  only  by  alternate  whimpering 
and  apology,  they  have  been  as  completely  outclassed  in  the 
struggle  with  the  world  for  leadership  as  tho  they  have  no  ie  of  the 
splendid  and  masterful  traditions  of  pulpit  power  and  pulpit  lead- 
ership which  is  theirs  behind  them.  As  the  case  stands  to-day, 
the  theological  school  is  a  discredited  professional  institution.  It 
is  discredited,  too,  while  it  sees  awakening  all  about  it,  even  in  the 
university  of  which  it  is  a  part,  a  moral  wave  of  unsurpassed  power 
and  intensity.  While  the  ethical  note  of  society  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  insistent,  and  the  enthusiasms  of  politics  and  state ^- 
manship  are  increasingly  moral,  the  schools  of  theology  have  been 
unable  to  connect  this  moral  enthusiasm  with  the  profession  of 
preaching  and  religious  teaching,  and  have  seen  one  after  another 
of  their  normal  functions  in  the  social  and  educational  world  taken 
from  them,  till  they  have  merely  the  semblance  of  leadership,  and 
are  the  pathetic  residua  of  a  glory  which  once  produced  un- 
challenged mastery  of  the  instinctive  hopes  and  fears  of  the  masses 
of  the  American  people." 

The  causes  for  this  situation  lie  in  the  fact,  so  the  wri  ter  believes, 
that  the  "  schools  "  have  for  the  past  twenty  years  "  turned  out  men 
who  were  thinking  of  the  school  and  the  professional  ideal,  rather 
than  the  human  and  the  religious  ideal.  They  have  sent  into  the 
churches  men  who  blanched  at  the  expression  of  any  opinions 
which  aroused  debate.  They  have  sent  into  the  religious  contest, 
the  fiercest  and  the  most  deadly  known  to  the  human  heart  and 
mind,  men  who  have  tried  to  insist  that  the  passion,  the  feeling, 
the  thinking,  the  experience  of  the  masses,  was  merely  ignorant 
foolishness  and  twaddle,  which  were  not  worthy  of  the  educated 
preacher's  notice."     We  read  further: 

"This  is  not  saying  that  there  is  not  here  and  there  a  lively 
human  interest,  which  occasionally  takes  a  march  through  the 
slums,  and  tries  to  acquaint  itself  with  the  life  of  the  'other  half.' 
and  goes  through  the  regulation  'sociological'  discussions  and  the 
like.  But  it  has  no  fire,  it  contemplates  no  sacrifice,  it  has  in  it 
none  of  the  apostolic  dash  and  interest  that  makes  the  history  of 
the  New-Testament  leaders  such  a  passionate,  thrilling  narrative. 
Like  school,  like  preacher,  as  a  rule.  We  have  the  'conservative,' 
who  is  bent  on  maintaining  the  old  landmarks,  and  we  have  the 
'advanced,'  who  have  mastered  a  beautiful  sneer  for  the  men  who 
have  not  assimilated  their  own  particular  theological  fad;  but 
neither  the  conservatives  nor  the  advanced,  as  a  rule,  have  the  lire, 
the  passion,  the  power,  nor  the  great  longing,  which  is  itself  the 
preliminary  to  every  true  utterance  of  the  soul  in  speech.  The 
labor  leaders  know  it  better.  The  Socialists  make  a  better  use  of 
the  New  Testament,  for  the  purposes  of  moral  appeal,  at  this  very 
moment,  than  do  the  majority  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel.  The 
present  writer  has  heard  a  dozen  impassioned  Socialists,  address- 
ing audiences  aggregating  ten  thousand  people,  make  a  finer,  a 
more  effective,  a  more  dramatic,  and  a  more  moral  use  of  the  fig- 
ures, the  illustrations,  and  the  moral  teaching  of  the  gospels,  in  a 
single  evening,  than  he  has  heard  from  any  dozen  preachers  in  a 
month  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Like  every  other  preacher,  he 
has  been  amazed  to  hear  his  Bible,  his  Lord,  his  doctrine,  his 
religious  standpoint  made  to  serve  the  uses  of  a  propaganda 
which  has  everywhere  the  aspect  and  the  appeal  of  a  religion." 
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THE  FOUNDATION-STONES  OF  HISTORY 

"T'O  smooth  the  path  of  the  historian  of  the  future  as  well  as  to 
*■  lay  bare  the  foundation-stones  of  our  economic  life  is  a  work 
now  being  executed  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
The  first  volume  of  a  series  of  filty  quarto  volumes  which  will 
comprize  an  "'Index  of  Economic  Material  in  Documents  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States,"  has  just  been  published.  It  deals 
with  the  State  of  Maine.  A  prefa- 
tory note  explains  that  "altho  the 
index  is  confined  to  matter  of  eco- 
nomic importance,  the  term  '  eco- 
nomic' has  been  given  a  broad  in- 
terpretation, and  it  is  believed  that 
the  index  will  constitute  a  useful 
addition  to  the  resources  of  students 
of  almost  any  aspect  of  American 
history."  The  sources  from  whence 
the  material  is  drawn  are  the  printed 
reports  of  administrative  officers, 
legislative  committees,  and  special 
commissions  of  each  State,  together 
with  the  messages  of  the  governors 
to  the  State  legislatures.  This 
work,  which  when  completed  will 
be  of  such  extraordinary  importance 
in  assisting  research,  is  conducted 
by  Miss  Adelaide  R.Hasse,  librarian 
of  the  department  of  documents  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library. 
These  State  indexes,  says  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(July  17),  "  will,  in  many  cases,  fur- 
nish State  officials  with  the  first  in- 
timation that  certain  publications 
have  ever  been  issued  by  their  departments,  while  there  has 
probably  never  been  such  a  series  published  of  like  extent  and 
importance  bearing  the  name  of  a  woman  as  editor."  Some  fur- 
ther details  of  the  work  of  investigation  necessary  to  the  com- 
pilation of  these  lists,  now  under  way  at  the  Astor  Library,  is 
given  by  the  writer  : 

"  To  search  the  collections  and  catalogs  of  libraries  of  historical 
and  other  learned  societies,  records  of  book  sales,  and  private 
collections,  for  State  documents,  is  the  foundation  of  the  work  of 
Miss  Hasse.  For  eight  years  she  has  been  building  up  the  docu- 
ment department  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  until  at  the 
present  time  it  contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
volumes  of  official  documents  of  the  United  States  Government, 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  of  foreign  countries.  There  is 
probably  no  such  collection  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  when 
it  is  made  available  in  its  completeness,  in  the  new  building  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  it  will  be  visited  by  the  historians, 
statesmen,  and  scholars  of  our  States,  and  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, in  order  to  have  access  to  a  complete  file  of  the  official  pub- 
lications of  their  own  countries.  Until  very  recently  there  has 
been  an  amazing  degree  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  many  of 
our  States  to  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  their  official  his- 
tory, and  the  reports  of  State  officers  and  legislatures  were  viewed 
so  indifferently  that  no  one  thought  of  preserving  them  because  of 
their  future  historical  value 

"The  staff  of  young  women  employed  in  making  the  notes  and 
data  for  the  index  of  economic  material  in  the  State  documents 
seem  to  find  the  reports  of  State  officials  interesting  reading,  and 
show  the  greatest  enthusiasm  over  them.  A  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages is  a  necessity  in  much  of  the  work,  for  many  States  print 
reports  and  circulars  in  several  languages.  Wisconsin,  for  instance, 
has  issued  documents  in  as  many  as  six  languages,  while  Louisiana 
publishes  most  of  her  State  documents  in  French  as  well  as  Eng- 


ADELAIDE    R.    HASSE, 

From  a  drawing  by  Hilda  Hasse. 

Miss  Hasse,  who  ranks  as  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject 
of  public  documents,  organized  the  government  collection  at  "Wash- 
ington, also  that  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  is  now 
editing  the  index  of  economic  material  in  public  documents  to  be  pub- 
lished under  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 


lish.  One  of  the  indexers  is  a  Russian,  and  is  much  interested  in 
the  subject  of  immigration.  In  explaining  her  interest  in  State 
documents  she  turned  to  the  page  in  the  completed  Maine  volume, 
headed  '  Migration,' saying:  'Behold,  in  1815  that  State  speaks 
sadly  of  the  "Ohio  fever."  that  leads  her  people  to  forsake  their 
own  Maine,  and  in  1856  and  1861  begin  an  agitation  for  immigra- 
tion that  lasts  until  1895,  when  the  officers  of  the  State  complain  of 
the  dangers  of  increased  immigration.  There  is  material  for  me 
when  I  debate  the  question  before  my  society.     Altho  these  books 

are  said  to  be  for  the  use  of  learned 
men,  I  find  in  them  much  of  use  to 
me,  and  it  makes  these  documents 
interesting.' 

"  Miss  Basse's  interest  is  confined 
to  no  special  question,  but  finds  in 
the  driest  report  or  longest  table  of 
statistics  some  new  light  on  current 
affairs  and  rejoices  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  data  that  will  afford  the 
historian  material  for  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  a  nation." 

Miss  Hasse 's  career,  the  writer  in 
The  Evening P ost  goes  on  to  say, 
"has  an  element  of  the  romantic 
for  one  dealing  with  such  dull  ma- 
terial as  public  documents  are 
thought  to  be."     We  read  : 

"Sixteen  years  ago  she  entered 
a  public  library  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  to  apply  for  the  position 
of  library  attendant;  this  was  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cab,  and  she  got 
the  appointment  in  the  library 
that  was  just  being  organized. 
Within  a  year  she  was  made  as- 
sistant librarian,  and  in  that  library 
began  the  study  of  arrangement 
and  indexing  of  United  States  public  documents.  At  the  end 
of  three  years  she  sent  a  check-list  of  the  publications  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  Washington  to  have  that  depart- 
ment verify  it.  The  officials  wrote  that  she  had  indexed  some 
publications  that  the  department  had  no  record  of  and  did  not 
know  it  had  published.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  published 
Miss  Hasse's  list  as  a  special  bulletin,  with  an  introduction  stating 
that  the  necessity  for  such  a  list  had  long  been  recognized  as  being 
a  valuable  aid  to  students,  librarians,  and  the  department  itself. 

"  The  fact  that  a  girl  in  Los  Angeles  had  executed  this 'neces- 
sity' that  the  department  had  not  got  round  to  in  the  fifty-four  years 
of  its  existence  aroused  some  comment  in  Washington,  and  as  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  documents  had  just  been  created. 
Miss  Hasse  was  offered  the  position  of  document  librarian,  altho 
she  knew  no  one  in  Washington,  and  had  never  been  easl  of  Chi- 
cago in  her  life.  Her  work  in  the  document  office  was  summed 
up  in  a  report  by  the  superintendent,  in  which  he  said  that  "the 
library  of  the  documents  of  the  United  States  Government  as  long 
as  it  shall  endure  will  remain  a  monument  to  the  intelligence,  zeal. 
and  industry  of  Adelaide  R.  Hasse.'  There  had  never  been  col- 
lected a  complete  file  of  the  publications  of  the  Government  as- 
sembled into  a  library  ;  each  department  and  the  Capitol  store- 
houses were  choked  with  tons  of  government  publications  piled  in 
disorderly  heaps.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  volumes  were  moved 
and  inspected  until  the  name  of  Miss  Hasse  became  a  terror  to  an 
army  of  government 'helpers.'  who  under  her  leadership  delved 
into  cellars  and  attics  without  air  or  light,  but  always  documents 
and  more  documents.  Miss  Hasse  holding  a  candle,  while  a  line  of 
men  passed  the  weighty  words  of  legislators  as  a  ship's  crew  passes 
coal.  Then  Dr.  Billings,  the  director  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  who  so  thoroughly  recognizes  the  value  of  'official  litera- 
ture,' which  is  the  polite  term  for  public  documents,  got  Miss 
Hasse  to  come  to  New  York  and  set  her  to  work  to  make  the 
greatest  collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world." 
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ROMANTIC  OUIDA 

\\J  HILE  the  English  literary  world  has  shown  itself  shocked 
*  *  at  the  revelations  of  the  distressful  conditions  into  which 
the  once  popular  novelist  "Ouida"  has  fallen,  there  is  to  be  seen  a 
variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  her  distresses  should 
be  relieved.  -Many  of  these  opinions  imply  an  estimate  of  her 
real  literary  value  and  the  obligation  which  she  laid  upon  the 
world  for  the  pleasures  she  has  provided  it.  Attention  was  called 
to  her  by  the  publication  of  her  name  among  the  receivers  of  pen- 
sions granted  by  the  British  Government  under  the  Civil  List  Act, 
and  the  following  day  The  Daily  Mail  (London.  July  12)  printed 
a  story  describing  her  as  reduced  by  poverty  to  the  necessity  of 
living  at    Massarosa,   Italy,  "in  a    squalid    milkman's    cottage." 

Besides  this  she  was  re- 
ported as  broken  in 
health,  having  gone  with- 
out food  for  four  days  in 
one  instance  and  having 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye 
from  the  exposure  of 
a  night  when  she  -was 
obliged  to  go  without 
shelter.  The  recital  of 
these  sufferings  brought 
from  her  sister  novelist, 
Miss  Marie  Corelli.  the 
following  generous  and 
sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion. We  quote  from  The 
Daily  Mail  \  London) : 


E       tl  ,v  Fry,  Lnodoll. 
OUIDA, 

Whose  sudden  descent  from  affluence  to  dire 
poverty  is  "like  a  situation  out  of  one  of  her 
own  books/' 


"Sik  — Every  one  who 
has  read  the  fine  novels 
'  In  Maremma'  and  '  Wan- 
da,' two  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful word-pictures  ever 
given  to  English  literature,  must  be  profoundly  touched  and  deeply 
grieved  by  the  sad  account  in  The  Daily  Mail  of  the  privations 
and  sufferings  of  the  gifted  authoress  'Ouida.'  who.  whatever 
faults  certain  carping  critics  may  have  been  pleased  to  find  with 
her  in  her  prosperous  days,  is  second  to  none  of  our  modern 
romancists  for  poetic  diction,  versatile  imagination,  and  incisive 
wit,  the  latter  quality  being  most  brilliantly  distinctive  in  such 
works  as  'Princess  Napraxine.'  'Othmar,'  'Friendship,'  and 
"Guilderoy.' 

"  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  no  living  writer  has  ever 
more  eloquently  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor  Italian  peasantry 
than  'Ouida'  in  her  '  Village  Commune,"  while,  if  the  art  of  simple 
grace  and  perfect  pathos  be  demanded,  no  one  can  read  without 
tears  her  gem-like  little  stories  of  'The  Dog  of  Flanders'  and 
'Umilta.'  That  a  writer  who  has  given  so  much  intellectual  pleas- 
ure to  thousands  should  have  suffered  in  the  manner  so  graphically 
described  in  your  columns  is  surely  one  of  the  most  piteous  epi- 
sodes in  literary  history.  The  small  government  pension  just 
granted  to  her  may  help  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  but  it  is 
surely  not  sufficient  to  testify  to  'Ouida'  herself  that  public  admi- 
ration for  her  undoubted  genius,  which  must  be  felt  by  all  inde- 
pendent readers  of  fiction  who  have  the  strength  of  mind  to  dis- 
sociate themselves  from  the  misleading  criticism  which  has,  with 
considerable  malignity,  been  frequently  and  unjustly  passed  upon 
a  woman-novelist  far  more  brilliantly  endowed  than  most  of  her 
contemporaries. 

"  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  'fund.'  started  by  The  Daily  Mail 
for  the  purpose  of  placing 'Ouida' far  above  all  anxiety  for  the 
rest  of  her  days,  would  meet  with  a  quick  and  generous  response, 
and  in  full  anticipation  that  such  a  fund  will  be  started  I  enclose 
my  check  for ^25  as  a  first  contribution." 

The  London  Spectator,  confining  its  attention  to  the  grant  from 
the  Civil  List.  "  can  not  see  that  the  grant  is  justifiable,"  even 
admitting  that'Ouida's  "intentions  may  have  been  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  her  novels."     It  adds; 


"  She  may  have  thought  that  she  was  making  sacrifices  in  order 
to  serve  the  public.  But  at  all  events  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  only  to  estimate  her  services  and  take  into  consideration 
her  financial  circumstances.  It  is  impossible  to  admit  that  she 
satisfies  the  conditions  both  of  public  service  and  poverty.  Altho 
we  are  extremely  sorry  to  learn  from  The  Daily  Mail  of  Friday 
that  her  circumstances  have  been  so  greatly  reduced,  those  cir- 
cumstances call  rather  for  a  subscription  among  her  readers  than 
for  a  state  grant.  No  doubt,  with  all  their  defects,  her  stories  have 
carried  innumerable  'tired  people'  to  the  'Islands  of  the  Blest." 
Yet  we  suppose  the  'tired  people'  paid  their  passage-money,  and 
this  in  the  course  of  time  must  have  amounted  to  a  considerable 
sum.  Is  it  right  that  one  who  deliberately  chose  a  popular  form 
of  fiction,  a  form  of  fiction  that  was  'the  fashion'  for  some  thirty 
years,  upon  which  to  exercise  her  pen,  and  who  has  earned  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  ought  to  have  saved  some  of  it,  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  other  writers  of  serious  literary  accomplishments  whose 
work  by  its  very  nature  did  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  bring  them 
in  so  much  ?" 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  not  much  concerned  with  the 
literary  question,  but  notes  the  picturesque  side  of  Ouida's  career. 
Her  sudden  descent  from  affluence  to  poverty,  it  observes,  "  is  like 
a  situation  out  of  Ouida's  books."  And  it  goes  on  to  reflect  that 
"Ouida  is  quite  capable  of  spending  her  annual  stipend  on  one 
lavish  feast  for  all  the  homeless  dogs  in  Florence."  There  is  this 
further  word  : 

"To  the  extent,  however,  that  she  is  very  far  above  the  com- 
monplace mob  of  us,  she  is  also  above  the  need  of  our  commisei- 
ation.  1 1  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  authors  of  our  own  best  sellers 
are  wise  enough  to  invest  their  earnings  in  New  York  rather  than 
in  Italian  real  estate." 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  while  admitting  that  "  opinions  will  differ 
as  to  the  benefit  Ouida  has  conferred  on  English  literature,"  adds  : 

"  It  is  true  that  so  much  that  is  meretricious  has  been  lumped 
with  so  much  that  is  good  he  must  be  a  dispassionate  critic  to 
speak  with  patience.  And  strange  it  is  that  one  who  could  on  oc- 
casion turn  out  a  little  story  that  is  a  classic  in  its  beauty,  its  sim- 
plicity, its  perfection  of  literary  form,  and  exquisiteness  of  senti- 
ment, could  follow  it  with  the  cheapest  kind  of  hysterical  and 
erotic  nonsense.  Ouida's  literary  work  was  fashioned  after  the 
style  of  her  manners— now  charming  and  irresistibly  gracious,  now 
rude  and  insufferable  beyond  description.  It  must  have  been 
Ouida  whom  the  discouraged  gentleman  had  in  mind  when,  in 
speaking  of  the  artistic  temperament,  he  said  that  the  artistic  tem- 
perament is  merely  another  name  for  bad  manners. 

"  Hut  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Ouida's  literary  accomplish- 
ment nobody  will  regret  that  her  material  necessities  have  been 
relieved.  .  .  .  Possibly  the  Government  was  not  profoundly  moved 
by  the  merit  of  her  literary  offerings,  but  at  least  it  reflected  that 
she  had  been  for  many  years  a  notable  literary  character,  that  she 
had  contributed  more  or  less  to  the  happiness  of  many  reading 
people,  and  doubtless  deserved  the  small  sum  of  money  set  apart 
to  make  more  comfortable  her  few  remaining  years." 

Something  unexpected  is  seen  by  The  Evening  Sun  (New  York) 
in  the  bestowal  of  a  pension  "by  a  government  which  stands  in 
very  proper  awe  of  the  nonconformist  conscience."  It  recalls 
that  "  Ouida  when  she  was  at  her  prime  was  not  considered— -well, 
quite  proper  as  a  novelist.  And  a  representative  and  spokesman 
of  British  respectability  like  the  late  lamented  Alfred  Tennyson 
was  reported  to  have  found  in  her  books  an  indication  of  the 
modern  deterioration  that  he  described  so  eloquently  in  his  second 
'Locksley  Hall.'"  However,  judgments  such  as  these  need  to  be 
seen  in  their  historic  perspective,  according  to  the  vision  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  which  offers  this  reflection  : 

"  Poor  Ouida  was  much  scolded  by  proper  people  twenty  years 
ago  and  more  ;  but  the  naughty  youth  who  seek  her  novels  now 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  improper,  find  that  Ouida's 
frills,  ruffles,  and  flounces  are  like  the  hoop-skirts  of  her  earlier 
novels,  dully,  rotundly  decorous,  save  as  an  occasional  swift  move- 
ment suggests  more  than  is  seen,  and  comes  too  infrequently  to 
be  exciting.  She  may  have  been  improper  once,  but  by  the  side, 
for  instance,  of  'What  Maisie  Knew,'  Ouida  was  a  child  of  infan- 
tile ignorance." 
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A  CHASM  IN  ART  BRIDGED 

THE  connecting  links  binding  together  the  art  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West  have  lately  come  into  the  possession  of  arche- 
ologists.  Berlin  has  received  as  the  result  of  two  exploring  expe- 
ditions remarkable  finds  from  the  sand-buried  caves  of  Turfan, 
bordering  the  desert  of  Chinese  Turkestan.  Most  notable  among 
these  recoveries,  according  to  Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin), 
"are  the  paintings  in  fresco  style  with  which  the  walls  of  the  exca- 
vated temples  and  palaces  were  covered."  The  colors  are  well 
preserved.  Numerous,  often  life-size,  figures  of  men  and  animals, 
the  decorative  treatment  of  plants,  and  symbolic  figures  give  a 
clear  idea  of  a  hitherto  unknown  period  of  culture  flourishing  in 
these  remote  regions.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  proof  here  fur- 
nished "of  a  direct  connection  between  the  art  of  Eastern  Asia 
and  that  of  the  Western  community  of  nations."  If  the  inherent 
qualities  of  these  artistic  remains  were  in  themselves  not  sufficient, 
many  writings  in  various  languages,  it  is  asserted,  "  were  unearthed 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  we  can  fix  the  origin  of  these  paintings 
with  sufficient  accuracy."     We  read  further  : 

"The  finds  lead  us  back  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  cen- 
turies of  our  era  and  represent  the  state  of  culture  in  these  remote 
regions,  before  Mohammedanism  achieved  its  complete  mastery. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  Buddhistic,  Indian,  New-Persian,  Christian,  and 
Chinese  accomplishments  that  we  have  before  us,  and  from  its 
study  many  a  puzzle  of  the  history  of  East-Asian  art  is  at  once 
solved.  We  may  now  follow  in  detail  the  gradual  transition  from 
the  Hellenistic  to  the  Chinese  styles.  If  we  are  struck  at  the  great 
resemblance  of  many  traits  in  these  pictures  to  peculiarities  of 
modern  Japanese  works  of  art,  the  old  supposition  that  the  best 
features  of  the  decorative  style  of  Japanese  art  go  in  the  end  back 
to  Greek  influences  is  now  fully  substantiated." 

If  we  compare  these  pictures  with  the  later  works  of  Chinese, 
Korean,  and  Japanese  pictorial  art,  continues  this  writer,  there  is 
hardly  any  essential  progress  noticeable.  "  On  the  contrary,  since 
the  seventeenth  century  Chinese  and  Korean  painting  seems  to 
have  lost  much  of  its  former  excellence,  while  Japan  in  the  period 
of  its  seclusion  carefully  preserved  its  good  tradition.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  in  modern  times  the  development  of  Eastern  art 
appears  the  more  satisfactory  the  farther  east  we  go,  i.e.,  the 
more  distant  from  the  common  origin  in  Chinese  Turkestan." 


IMPROVISATIONS  IN  PLACE  OF  DRAMAS 

A  DEVICE  which  might  be  depended  upon  to  relieve  the 
theatrical  profession  of  its  surplus  and  incompetent  mate- 
rial has  been  proposed  by  Mine.  Yvette  Guilbert.  It  is  the  substi- 
tution of  "  improvisation"  for  the  modern  drama.  Indeed,  she  has 
a  hopeful  vision  of  a  day  when  a  new  art  of  such  a  nature  will  be 
created.  Under  the  new  conditions  "  the  actors  will  enter  the  arena, 
and  the  public  will  suggest  to  them  certain  actions  to  simulate, 
certain  characters  to  create,  ask  them  to  give  a  dozen  different 
impersonations."  We  shall  then,  according  to  her,  possess  an  art 
which  is  "spontaneous  and  immediate,"  taking  the  place  of  one 
which  is  "studied  and  repeated,  which  makes  us  weep  automatic- 
ally and  laugh  a  hundred  times  over,  every  night  at  the  same 
hour."  Such  an  art,  she  further  suggests,  will  afford  the  "means 
of  revealing  true,  sincere,  and  manifold  talents,  whose  destinies 
will  no  longer  be  guided  by  the  author,  the  stage  manager,  the 
director."  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  exactions  of  such  an  art  would 
rob  the  theater  of  all  but  the  most  highly  talented  of  its  actors. 
Fanciful  as  the  proposition  seems,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  fol- 
low this  artist,  who  is  more  than  a  mere  mime,  into  some  of  the  by- 
ways of  her  idea.     She  says,  writing  in  The  Daily  Mail  (London) : 

"  How  long  will  it  be  before  we  have  a  theater  of  improvisors  ? 

low  long  before  the  abolition  of  theatrical  slavery  ?     How  long 

efore  the  possibility  of  showing  in  twenty  minutes  the   artistic 

nobility  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  humanity  of  La  Duse,  the  wit  of 


Re'jane,  the  farce  of  Galipaux  —  distinction,  beauty,  ugliness, 
laughter,  tears,  love,  life,  and  death?  When  will  that  theater 
come  into  being  ? 

"To  ask  us  to  listen  to  '  La  Dame  aux  Camellias,'  moaning  in 
patience  and  sweetness  for  four  long  hours!  Is  this  not  rather 
out  of  date  with  this  age  of  motor-cars,  cinematograph,  and  tele- 
graph? A  whole  life  could  explain  itself  in  twenty  minutes  as 
well  as  it  could  in  four  acts.  Then  why  continue  a  form  of 
theatrical  convention  which  is  losing  its  power  owing  to  its  long 
hours  of  useless  verbiage,  often  as  hollow  as  a  sauce-boat?  The 
action  itself  is  contained  in  twenty  lines,  sometimes  less.  What, 
then— are  the  same  details  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture?  Does  Rodin  play  with  his  clay?  No.  he 
works  with  it.     Thence  his  greatness. 

"The  dramatist  is  inspired  by  the  actor.  If  I  were  an  English 
dramatist,  I  believe  Mr.  Hawtrey  would  inspire  me  with  several 


YVETTE    GUILBERT, 

The  famous  French  diseuse,  who  asks  why  we  "continue  a  form  of 
theatrical  convention  which  is  losing  its  power  owing  to  its  long 
hours  of  useless  verbiage." 

plays.  In  Paris  also  actors  and  actresses  by  their  talent  suggest 
sentimental  and  gay  comedies  to  those  authors  who  are  seduced 
by  their  grace  or  their  wit;  this  is  further  proof  of  the  actor's 
superiority  over  the  author. 

"It  very  often  happens  that  an  actor  refuses  to  play  a  certain 
part,  confessing  his  inability  to  do  so.  He  has  the  consciousness 
of  his  inferiority,  and  suggests  the  name  of  a  friend  who  is  supe- 
rior to  him.  He  has  the  honest  and  uprightdesire  to  be  on  a  level 
with  his  task,  especially  if  he  is  to  interpret  an  author  of  repute. 
But  is  there  ever  an  author  who  expresses  the  fear  of  being  infe- 
rior to  his  interpreter? 

"  The  actor's  career  often  depends  upon  the  success  of  a  single 
role.  An  author's  reputation  is  seldom  established  by  the  success 
of  one  play.  So  long  as  actors  and  authors  are  alive,  so  long  will 
the  fight  remain  unequal.  After  death,  victory  goes  to  the  author. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  dead  authors  are  those  whom  independent 
artistes  will  always  prefer,  for  with  them  artistes  are  always  at 
peace.     Managers  adore  them  !  " 

The   vexing  quarrels  between  actor   and  author  have  perhaps 
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never  before  been  so  staled  da  to  put  the  author  out  of  court. 
Hitherto  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  real  creator,  oftentimes 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  incarnate  stupidity  or  wilfulness  or  in- 
competence. The  author,  according  to  Mme.  Guilbert,  is  only  in 
the  position  of  pleading  a  hopeless  cause.  He  "can  never  hope 
to  find  entire  satisfaction,  since  too  many  collaborators  join  in  his 
productions."  He  furnishes  nothing  but  the  souls  of  the  different 
characters,  she  asserts;  "  but  as  the  soul  is  imperceptible  to  the 
touch,  his  contribution  is  a  poor  one  — I  mean  in  the  histrionic 
art — while  in  the  art  of  writing,  in  literature  properly  so-called, 
the  soul  furnishes  the  basis  and  motive  of  the  masterpiece."  Mme. 
Guilbert  enlarges: 

"  The  dramatic  art  is  the  poorest  of  all  arts.  It  passes  through 
too  many  hands  to  be  able  to  retain  its  real  value.  It  reaches  the 
public,  after  it  has  been  trampled  upon  and  cut  to  pieces,  in  a 
faded  condition  and  stript  of  its  beauty.  The  author  who  has 
pored  over  his  own  sheets  of  paper  knows  his  play  in  his  own  par- 
ticular way,  the  manager  who  receives  it  looks  at  it  with  a  differ- 
ent eye,  the  stage  manager  gives  his  opinion,  and  the  actor  con- 
siders it  according  to  his  own  temperament  and  means,  while  the 
public  who  welcome  it  stare  at  it  with  a  fifth  eye  !  To  this  num- 
ber add  another  dozen  or  more  of  accessory  actors.  Poor  author  ! 
How  could  he  expect  to  remain  master  of  such  an  effort  when  so 
many  collaborators  are  bound  to  upset  the  harmony? 

"The  best-interpreted  author  is  the  one  who  abandons  himself 
to  the  hands  of  his  interpreters— of  course,  if  they  are  talented. 
If  they  are  'artistes,'  they  will  easily  employ  the  best  means  of 
utilizing  his  canvas.  They  will,  perhaps,  find  out  certain  effects 
which  the  author  sought  to  convey,  but  if  left  to  themselves  will 
discover  or  create  other  impressions,  which  will  contain  more 
brilliancy  and  taste,  because  they  spring  from  a  fount  which  pro- 
duces masterpieces. 

"  The  comedian's  role  in  the  drama  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
dramatist.  The  comedian  relies  upon  himself  for  success  ;  he  can 
do  without  the  dramatist;  he  utilizes  with  ease  his  own  forces  for 
tragedy  or  comedy  ;  if  he  has  any  talent  he  will  use  it  wherever  he 
thinks  fit.  and  vary  it  whenever  necessary.  As  Scaramouche  be- 
fore Moliere,  he  will,  without  the  help  of  others,  reveal  his  true 
power,  whether  comical  or  tragic.  There  have  always  been  from 
time  immemorial  certain  'grimaciers'  of  genius  who  could  act 
without  the  text  of  others!  The  day  the  comedian  refuses  to 
interpret  his  work,  the  dramatist  will  simply  starve.  He  will  find 
himself  faced  with  the  alternative  of  interpreting  his  own  plays, 
lik.a  Shakespeare  or  Moliere." 


TITLES  IN  TRANSLATION -Translators  of  books  who  modify 
the  title  of  the  original  ought  also  to  print  that  original  upon  their 
title-pages;  much  trouble  in  identifying  a  foreign  work  will  then 
be  saved,  thinks  a  writer  in  The  Dial  (Chicago),  who,  however,  is 
not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  that  titles  often  present  to  a  writer 
seeking  a  translation.  The  difficulty  was  evidently  not  thought 
soluble  in  the  case  of  "  Les  MiseVables."  whereas  an  "  ignorance  of 
the  exact  force  of  certain  words  "has  resulted  in  "perverting" 
Ibsen's  "Et  Dukkehjem"  into  "the  colorless  phrase  'The  Doll's 
House,"  "  instead  of  the  correct  form  "  A  Doll  Home."  Foreigners 
as  well  as  English  evidently  feel  the  difficulty,  points  out  the  writer. 
"  Mr.  Sinclair's  'The  Jungle  '  might  have  been  published  in  French 
as'De  Fourrd,' but  its  actual  appearance  was  made  as  "'Des 
Empoisonneurs  de  Chicago.""  The  writer  takes  delight  in  pictur- 
ing to  himself  "the  foreigner  racking  his  brain  to  convert  into 
French  or  German  such  a  title  as  Browning's  'Red  Cotton  Night- 
cap Country.'"     He  writes  further: 

"The  older  and  more  classical  works  of  European  literature 
have  fared  tolerably  well  in  this  matter  of  title-translation,  mainly 
because  their  titles  have  offered  no  great  difficulties.  Dante,  Cer- 
vantes, Goethe,  Schiller,  Heine,  Moliere,  Rousseau,  Manzoni  — 
these  have  no  cause  to  complain.  Molicre's  '  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme'  has  made  trouble,  and  it  is,  of  course,  one  of  those  titles 
which  cannot  be  translated;  Goethe's  '  Wahlverwandtschaften  ' 
might  have  made  trouble,  had  not  its  translator  hit  upon  'Elective 
Affinities   as  a  happy  equivalent.     The  idiomatic  title  presents  a 


serious  problem,  and  lucky  indeed  is  the  translator  who  finds  in 
his  own  language  a  corresponding  idiom  of  similar  brevity. 
Freytag's  'Soil  und  Haben'  is  a  typical  illustration  of  this  case, 
for  as 'Debit  and  Credit'  it  retains  in  English  its  exact  original 
meaning.  'Dame  Care  '  for  Herr  Sudermann's  'Frau  Sorge'  and 
'Ground  Arms  ! '  for  Frau  von  Sultner's 'Die  Waffen  Nieder  '  also 
offer  illustrations  of  felicitous  idiom  in  translation.  Another  of 
Herr  Sudermann's  books,  grimly  entitled  'Es  War,'  confronts  the 
translator  with  a  delicate  question.  Does  it  mean' the  past  is 
over  and  done,'  or  does  it  mean  'we  are  responsible  for  the  past 
and  can  not  escape  the  consequences  of  our  deeds'?  Our  recent 
version  of  the  book  calls  it  'The  Undying  Past,'  deciding  for  the 
latter  interpretation  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  former 
was  the  one  the  author  meant  to  emphasize." 


NEW  NOTE  IN   AUSTRALIAN 
LITERATURE 

DOTH  in  fiction  and  verse  Australian  literature  is  beginning  to 
*-*  reflect  a  new  life.  The  "  weird  melancholy  "  of  the  bush, 
says  a  writer  from  Sydney  in  The  Nation  (New  York),  "had 
spread  like  a  pall  over  earlier  Australian  verse,  because  it  was 
sung  by  defeated  men  in  a  country  where  man  had  still  an  unequal 
battle  to  wage  with  nature."  A  poet  named  George  Essex  Evans, 
we  are  told,  has  succeeded  Brunton  Stephens  as  the  poet  laureate 
of  "  Earth's  mightiest  isle,"  and  with  him  as  with  others  the  pean 
instead  of  the  elegy  and  threnody  is  the  favorite  measure,  "  raised 
by  singers  who  are  confident  of  themselves  and  proud  of  their 
country."     Of  Mr.  Evans  we  read  : 

"  In  a  finely  touched  '  Australian  Symphony,'  with  'undertones 
weird,  mournful,  strong,'  he  prophesies: 

Not  as  the  songs  of  other  lands 

Her  song  shall  be, 
Where  dim  Her  purple  shore-line  stands 

Above  the  sea ! 
As  erst  she  stood  she  stands  alone; 
Her  inspiration  is  her  own. 

He  celebrates  her  historical  events  and  her  great  days,  her  notable 
men  and  her  'women  of  the  West'  in  the  musical  verse  of  one  to 
whom  rhythmical  utterance  is  a  necessity.  We  understand  the 
place  and  functions  of  poets  when  we  read  such  poems.  They 
furnish  their  portion  of  the  esthetic  accompaniment  without  which 
the  history  of  a  country  would  be  as  incomplete  as  a  symphony 
without  counterpoint." 

Australian  fiction  is  changing  like  Australian  poetry,  we  see  it 
asserted,  "and  is  finding  in  the  life  of  its  cities  themes  less  melan- 
choly than  the  bush  had  supplied."  In  a  sense  it  is  allied  to 
American  fiction,  as  the  following  shows: 

"Almost  every  man  has  passed  once  at  least  through  a  critical 
period  when  his  life  neared  or  reached  a  tragic  point,  and  is  fit  to 
be  presented  in  esthetic  form.  So  in  'Bubble  Reputation,'  by 
Alfred  Buchanan,  a  collegian  turned  journalist  skilfully  blends  a 
narrative  that  has  the  ring  of  autobiography  with  the  story  of  the 
progress  of  the  labor  movement.  Indigenous  in  substance,  it  is 
mimetic  in  form.  Gertrude  Atherton  is  widely  read  and  intensely 
admired  in  Australia,  and  one  of  her  books  has  had  the  honor  of 
being  publicly  cited  by  a  state  attorney-general.  '  Bubble  Reputa- 
tion' is  one  of  the  offspring  of  that  passionate  and  realist  tale, 
'  Patience  Sparhawk  and  Her  Times.'  The  general  conduct  of  the 
story  is  similar  in  both  ;  it  works  up  to  a  like  crisis,  and  many  of 
the  characters  could  be  arranged  in  pairs.  Most  of  those  in  the 
Australian  novel  are  well-known  figures  in  Sydney  society  and 
public  life.  The  labor  minister,  who  is  meditating  apostasy  in 
order  to  become  fashionable  ;  the  leader  of  the  bar;  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition;  the  labor-leaders  and  their  intrigues;  the  press 
and  the  editor ;  'demonic  '  women,  and  the  Sydney  buck  — are  all 
skilfully  drawn.  The  enchanting  background  of  the  Australian 
Corinth  and  its  intoxicating  nights,  where  the  Hymn  to  Proser- 
pine '  is  more  in  keeping  than  'St.  Agnes's  Eve,'  the  Rand  wick  race- 
course and  its  fascinations,  are  so  described  as  to  be  realized.  It 
is  perhaps  the  first  Australian  fiction  where  the  new  social  variety 
called  Australian  life,  in  all  its  brightness  and  gaiety,  has  at  last 
been  vividly  portrayed." 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

For  the  Centenary  of  Garibaldi. 

By  Georgk  Merkuiim. 

We  who  have  seen  Italia  in  the  throes, 
Half  risen  but  to  be  hurled  to  ground,  and  now, 
Like  a  ripe  field  of  wheat  where  once  drove  i<low, 
All  bounteous  as  she  is  fair,  we  think  of  those 

Who  blew  the  brent li  of  life  into  her  frame 
Cavour,  Mazzini,  Garibaldi:    Three: 
Her  Brain,  her  Soul,  her  Sword,    and  set  her  free 
From  ruinous  discords,  with  one  lustrous  aim. 

The  set  of  torn  Italia's  glorious  day 
Was  ever  sunrise  in  each  filial  breast. 
Of  eagle  beaks  by  righteousness  unblest 
They  felt  her  pulsing  body  made  the  prey. 

Wherefore  they  struck,  and  had  to  count  their  dead. 
With  bitter  smile  of  resolution  nerved 
To  try  new  issues,  holding  faith  unswerved, 
Promise  they  gathered  from  the  rich  blood  shed. 

In  them  Italia,  visible  to  us  then 

As  living,  rose;   for  proof  that  huge  brute  Force 

Has  never  been  from  celestial  source, 

And  is  the  lord  of  cravens,  not  of  men. 

Now  breaking-up  the  crust  of  temporal  strife, 
Who  reads  their  acts  enshrined  in  History  sees 
That  tyrants  were  the  Revolutionaries, 
The  Rebels  men  heart-vowed  to  hallowed  life. 

Pure  as  the  Archangel's  cleaving  Darkness  thro', 
The  Sword  he  sees,  the  keen  unwearied  Sword, 
A  single  blade  against  a  circling  horde, 
And  aye  for  Freedom  and  the  trampled  few. 

The  cry  of  Liberty  from  dungeon  cell, 
From  exile,  was  his  God's  command  to  smite. 
As  for  a  swim  in  sea  he  joined  the  fight. 
With  radiant  face,  full  sure  that  he  did  well. 

Behold  a  warrior  dealing  mortal  strokes. 
Whose  nature  was  a  child's:    begirt  by  foes, 
A  wary  trickster,    and  at  warfare's  close, 
No  gentler  friend  this  leopard  dashed  with  fox. 

Down  the  long  roll  of  History  will  run 

The  story  of  those  deeds,  and  speed  his  race  • 

Beneath  defeat  more  hotly  to  embrace 

The  noble  cause  and  trust  to  another  sun. 

And  lo,  that  sun  is  in  Italia's  skies 
This  day,  by  grace  of  his  good  sword  in  part. 
It  beckons  her  to  keep  a  warrior  heart 
For  guard  of  beauty,  all  too  sweet  a  prize. 

Earth  gave  him:    blessed  be  the  Earth  that  gave. 
Earth's  Master  crowned  his  honest  work  on  earth; 
Proudly  Italia  names  his  place  of  birth; 
The  bosom  of  Humanity  his  grave. 

—  From  The  London  Times. 


Scene  In  the  Convent  harden. 

By  Ridgbly  Torrenck. 

This  excerpt  from  the  author's  poetic  drama  pre- 
sents Heloise  surrounded  by  her  nuns  to  whom  she 
interprets  the  symbolism  of  the  flowei 

HELOISE 

I've  only  flowers  for  you,  they're  happiei 

No  visions,  they're  of  air,  take  flowers  insti 

{.She  plucks  a  handful  of  [loners  and  shows  linn:.) 

Here  is  Herb  Robert,— Robin  of  tie  Wood 

That  sheds  a  rosebeam  from  a  tower  of  gray-  - 

He's  the  best  comrade  f(  r  a  lonely  heart. 

And  yellow  star-grass  that  swurs  in  a  field 

When  autumn  steals  the  summer's  gold  away. 

And  Cyclamen  that  tries  to  go  from  earth 

And  wins  its  colored  feathers  from  the  sky 


Tommy  wants  to  go  swimming. 

Let  him  go ! 

Give  him  a  towel  and  a  cake  of  Ivory 
Soap  and  let  him  go. 

Thus  will  you  achieve  a  double  pur- 
pose— the  boy  will  have  his  swim,  which 
is  good;  and  his  bath,  which  is  better. 

For  the  bath,  there  is  nothing  quite 
so  good  as  Ivory  Soap.  It  is  pure,  it 
lathers  freely,  rinses  easily  and  leaves 
the  skin  as  smooth  as  satin. 


There  is  no  "free"  (  uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory 
Soap.  That  is  why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric 
or  the  most  delicate  skin. 


I 


vory 


Soap It    Float; 


^ 
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'  SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


Grand  Rapids  Furniture  productions  are  acknowledged  to  be 
the  highest  possible  attainment  in  Cabinet  construction  and  Finish,  fiunn 
Sectional  Bookcases  are  made  only  in  this  renowned  Furniture  City;  therefore 
stand  out  from  all  other  makes.  Beyond  the  high  grade  of  construction  and 
finish,  the  "Gunn"  system  embodies  more  practical  and  exclusive  patented 
features  than  any  other  make.  The  Roller  Bearing,  Non-Binding,  Removable 
Doors;  No  Unsightly  Iron  Bands  (our  construction  does  not  need  them  .Shrives 
that  do  not  protrude  (to  collect  dust  >;  Uniform  front  giving  a  handsome,  solid 
appearance.  The  simplest,  yet  richest  in  appearance  of  all  Sectional  Bookcases. 
Our  new  1907  catalogue,  handsomely  illustrated,  giving  complete  details, 
free  for  the  asking.  Send  a  postal  request  today.  On  sale  with  6000  agents 
in  the  United  States,  or  direct  from  factory. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  COMPANY.  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
'You  don't  get  done  when  you  buy  a  Gunn." 


Your  dentist  has  already  told  you  to  use  me 

Sold  Only  In  a  Yellow  Box— for  yonr.  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth, 
in  irregular  tufts— oliuns  between  the  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it. 

i  means  much  to  cleanlj 

i — the  only  ones  who 
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The  Conklin  Self-Filling  Fountain  Pen 

is  really  self-filling.  As  shown  in 
the  illustration  above,  a  pressure  of 
the  thumb  on  Crescent-Filler  com- 
presses the  soft  rubber  reservoir 
inside  the  barrel  of  the  pen.  This 
pressure  released,  the  pen  is  filled 
and  at  once  ready  to  write.  The 
same  simple  movement  cleans  it. 
It  is  as  easy  as  dipping  an  ordinary 
pen  in  an  ink  well. 

Conklin's  fX« 
Fountain  Pen 

"THE  PEN  WITH  THE  CRESCENT-FILLER" 

has  nothing  to  get  out  of  order — nothing 
to  take  apart — nothing  complicated. 

It  is  the  perfected  fountain  pen. 

Writing    qualities    unequalled. 
Flow  of  ink  perfect  from  first  stroke 
to  last  dot.     Insist  on  the  pen  with 
the  Crescent-Filler,  and   avoid  the 
annoyance   and    loss    of  time   at- 
tached to  the  use  of  the  old  style 
dropper-filler  fountain  pen. 

TWO  WAYS  TO  GET  A  CONKLIN 
— Buy  from  your  dealer,  Stationer 
— Jeweler — Druggist  if  he  handles   - 
the  Conklin  Pen.    If  your  dealer   ' 
does  not,  we  will  send  you  one    ' 
direct  postpaid.  Beware  of  suh-  ,'' 
stitutes — look  for  the  Crescent- 
Filler.     Send  at  once  for  our 
handsome,   illustrated  cata- 
logue, giving  full  description 
— that  you  may  see  and  under 
stand  the  superior  qualities  of 
the  Conklin  Pen-or,  better  still, 
order    a    Conklin    Pen    to-day. 
Prices  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00,  $5.00  to 


$>5< 


It's    easy   to   select   by 


mail.     Send  steel  pen  to  aid  us 
in  selecting  gold  pen  to  suit 
your  hand.     Satisfaction 
guaranteed    or    money 

refunded. 

THE  CONKLIN   PEN  CO., 

139  Manhattan  Building 
Toledo,  Ohio,  I.  S.  A. 


TRADE 

[  MARK 

Requ  S 

P«t  Off 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 

OfFi  1  n  I  utters,  Price  Lists,  Bills,  Invoices,    Drawings. 
Hen   s    Reports,  inything?    Then  take  advantage  <>!  nui 
offer  of  ten  days*  trial,  without  deposit.  Dans'  Tip  Top 
is  the  simple-^    easiest  nn  (  i<n<  k>--,.  method  ol  daplii  iting 
on  then    ■--•.   l'*i  copies  from  Pen-written 
and  50ropir*  from  Typewritten  Original.     If 
you   have  tried    other    duplicator^ 
locoeso,  vr.11  will  tie  more  than  pleased   with 
ours.   Complete  T » ■  plicfttor  cap  size  (prints 
8\xl3  ir.j.     Price  $7.50  less  33^  per  cent. 
t.     $5.00  net. 
The  Fells  P.  Hans  Duplicator  Co., 
Iiaus  Kldg.,  Ill  John   Street,  5e»    York 


Our  t't-rr  j  hc,iT*s  of  Deposit  ^curc'l 
h,  firsl  in  >rt t/;igeson  improved  real 
estate  offer  tine  s;if*-^t  form  of  in- 
vestment "f  funds,  yielding  6    per 

annum.     Write    f«.r    booklet    "1>." 
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SPENCERIAN 

PENS 


ide  over  the  paper  without  bitch,  ^. 
ick.or  haggle.  Sample  card  of  12,   Yvv 
1  different,  sent  for  6cts.  postage.    k\  ' 

ICERIflN  PEN  CI,  341  liiiittt,  N;w  York    \ 


back 
all 
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To  make  new  wings  with;  and  heies  Jewel  Weed 
That  keeps  one  morning's  dew  through  all  its  life. 
And  last  of  all  here  is  Dream  Jasmine  for  you. 

(She  gives  it  to  Monica.) 

MO-,  [I     - 

Oh,  thank  you,   does  it  make  a  dream   come  true? 

OISE 

No  flower  does  that.     This  gives  a  better  dream. 


You  know  the  flowers'  names,  come  tell  them  all. 
What's  this!'  (Holding  up  a  flower.) 

heloise  (seating  herself  on  the  sundial  with  the  nuus) 

Ah,  now  beware,  that's  St.  John's  Wort, 
The  fairy  doorway,  on  midsummer  night 
After  all's  done,  the  mighty  labors  ended; 
Counting  Cecilia's  prayers  for  a  whole  year, 
Planting  soft  dreams  for  Monica  to  gather, 
And  with  the  points  of  moonbeams  making  combs 
To  lure  tliis  hair  to  be  straight  gold  again. 

(Touching  Teresa's  hair.) 
Suddenly,  swiftly,  on  the  tick  of  dawn 
The  sleeping  bee  booms  his  faint  goblin  drum 
Once,  and  the  fairies  are  upon  their  way. 
They  do  not  go  on  some  glad  upward  path, 
But  enter  downward  here. 

(Showing  flower.) 
And  as  they  go. 
With  hair-line  swords  and  bee-sting  javelins  drawn, 
They  thrust  and  cut  and  hew  toward  this  warm  world. 
Striking  the  outward  and  sweet-seasoned  air. 
And  so  make  sad  retreat  and  disappear. 
See,  the  poor  petals  are  all  hacked  and  stabbed, 
By  accident  the  fairy  weapons  did  it. 

/  rom     Xbelard   and  Heloise.   Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  (New  York'. 


Wlien  Bleep  Fails  Take 
HORSFORD'S  ACID    PHOSl'HATE. 

Half  a  teaspoon  In  half  a  gins-  of  water  just  before 
retiring  firings  refreshing  sleep. 


San  Francisco's  New  Mayor. —  Dr.  Edwin  R. 
Taylor,  the  recently  elected  Mayor  of  San  Francisco, 
has  exhibited  talents  in  a  wide  range  of  activities. 
He  is  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  a  poet,  a  scholar.  Be- 
sides being  the  Mayor,  he  holds  the  deanship  of  the 
Hastings  Law  School,  lie  is  also  acting  president 
of  the  Medical  College  ami  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Library.  An  estimate  of  the  new 
Mayor  by  William  H.  Langdon,  District  Attorney, 
is  published  in   The  Examiner  : 

Dr.  Edward  K.  Taylor,  who  has  been  elected 
Mayor  ol  this  city,  is  the  embodiment  of  integrity 
and  civic  decency.  He  is  a  man  of  high  moral  stand- 
ing. In  striving  to  find  a  Mayor  to  assume  charge 
of  the  municipal  government  we  made  a  diligent 
and  conscientious  search  for  a  man  who  would  inspire 
confidence  at  home  and  abroad.  We  had  hoped  that 
the  selection  of  this  candidate  would  rest  with  the 
le  represented  in  a  convention  of  the  c  >mmercial 
and  labor  interests.  Neither  seemed  willing  to  as- 
sume the  ■  bility  and  it  was  forced  upon   us. 

The  Examiner  publishes  also  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  Mayor  Taylor; 

"My  election  to  the  position  of  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco  cami  -    a  complete  surprize.     Mr. 

Langdon  and  Mr.  Spreckels  requested  me  to  accept 
the  position  to-day,  and  that  was  the  first  intimation 
I  had  that  I  was  being  considered.  After  consider- 
able hesitancy  and  reflection.  I  accepted  because  of 
my  1.  ourcit-5       I  believe  it  my  duty  to  accept, 

however  inconvenient  it  may  be  to  me.  I  believe 
that  any  man  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
municipal  government  and  who  is  requested  to 
accept  the  po  itii  n  should  accept,  no  matter  what 
sacri ;  im. 

"  There  are  ab  oluti  ly  no  strings  on  me,  and  i  shall 

do  my  duty  as  ray  judgment  dictates.     There  were 

no  pi'  ted    from   me  when    Mr.    Langdon 

1    would    not   have   considered 


The 

Favorite 

EXQIN 

There  are  different  grades  of 
ELQINS— different  priced  LLGINS 
—  but  each  one  carries  with  it  the 
reputation  of  all  the  others. 

The  HLQIN  reputation  is  well- 
known— it  stands  for  accuracy,  relia- 
bility, durability. 

An  ELGIN  that  is  in  great  favor 
is  the  G.  M.  WHEELER  GRADE, 
a  finely  adjusted,  17  jewel  movement 
and  priced  within  the  reach  of  every- 
one. 

"The  Watch  that's  Made 
for  the  Majority.  " 

The  G-  M-  WHEXLLR  GRADE 
ELGIN  has  long  been  known  for  its 
accuracy  and  is  now  made  in  the 
popular  thin  models  and  small  sizes. 

Ask  to  see  it  —  its  value  will  sur- 
prise you. 

E  L  G  I  N  S  of  equal  grade  and 
reasonable  price  for  women — desir- 
able new  models. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

Elgin,  III. 


What  are  your  savings  earning  for  you?  What  interest 
are  you  receiving?  What  is  the  security?  Is  it  what  it 
should  be?  Would  you  not  feel  better  if  you  had  your 
money  where  interest  is  guaranteed  and  where  you  get  a 
share  of  the  additional  profits  and  have  what  is  equal  to 
life  insurance,  the  privilege  to  borrow  money  and  have  all 
these  things  backed  up  by  the  best  security  on  earth — New 
York  City  Real  Estate?  The  investment  is  as  good  as 
Government  Bonds — just  as  safe  and  more  profitable. 
We  have  a  plan  for  making  this  safest  of  all  investments 
and  would  like  to  tell  you  about  it.  Write  for  our  plan 
and  we  will  send  you  our  magazine  six  months  FREE 
THE  McCOKMACK  REAL  ESTATE  CO 
Exclusive  Fiscal  Agents 

861  Times  Building,  New  York. 


-Do  You  Shave  Yourself  ?- 


;i  Hmsm-  Dry  Hone  yon  can 
seconds  make  your  razor 
equnl  to  n  bather's.  Wet 
usually  take  half  an  hour 
expert.  Bute's  Hones  re- 
no  fkill-(  anybody  can  u»e 
;  adapted  to  cither  plain 
1 IV- T y  Mylp*.  A  gentlemen 
"I  would  not  take  $25  for 
if  I  could  not  get  another , 
used  it  5  years  and  my 
is  us  good   as  new.  " 

8I.OT)  PREPAID. 

Cost*  nothing  i'  »"t  Bfltisfactoiy. 
BU8SE  <fc  CO. ,  537  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SIX  PER  CENT. 

Gold  Loan  Certificates,  in  denominations  of 
5500.00  each,  maturing  June  30th,  1909,  secured 
by  choice  improved  business  property  in  San 
Diego.  For  sale  at  par  and  accrued  interest. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  SIXTH 
STREET  BANK,  540  Sixtk  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
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accepting  the  election  for  a  thousandth  of  a  moment 
if  1   thought  that  any  one  expected  or  intended  to 

dictate  to  me  as  to  what  policy  I'shall  follow  or  what 
appointments  I  shall  make." 

The  same  publication  drops  into  humorous  vein 
in  the  following  account  of  Dr.  Taylor's  career: 

Dr.  E.  R.  Taylor,  a  mildly  poetic  gentleman  who 
wears  his  hair  in  ruffles,  has  been  elected  Mayor  of 
San  Francisco  by  the  sixteen  boodlers  in  the  Board 
of  Supervisors. 

Prom  a  fiddler  the  city  has  ascended  to  a  poet  who 
writes  in  rhapsody  of  his  soul: 

Who  is  it  dares  disturb  my  rest 

In  this  luxuriant  poppy  field  , 
Where   languorous  airs  within  my  breast 

All  rare  delights  of  music  yield? 

The  good  doctor-poet  has  now  entered  upon  a 
field  that  is  anything  but  poppies.  His  soul  will  be 
disturbed  by  the  clamorous  demands  for  jobs. 

The  dear  doctor,  who  is  also  a  lawyer,  with  his 
poetry  prominently  to  the  fore  has  an  idea  of  ap- 
pointing a  poet  for  Chief  of  Police,  and  the  contest 
i  aid  to  be  very  close  between  Joaquin  Miller  and 
.   '   .  k  Bart. 

It  is  told  of  the  new  Mayor  that  he  was  born  on 
September  24,  1838,  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  while 
Shakespeare  was  born  a  few  uneventful  years  earlier 
in  Stratford-on-Avon.  He  received  his  medical 
education  in  Kemper  School,  Boonville,  Missouri, 
and  the  Muses  all  presided  at  his  first  clinic. 

In  1862  Music,  Heavenly  Maid,  wafted  him  to 
California,  and  three  years  later  either  Melpomene 
or  Euphrosyne  or  somebody  equally  long  and  high 
created  him  a  doctor  of  medicine 

In    1872   he    became  a    lawyer.     The   people   and 


HOW   TO   SECURE   CONFIDENCE   IN 
WHAT  YOU   BUY. 

Each  day  the  vast  army  of  consumers,  comprising  the 
purchasing  public  throughout  the  United  States,  is  con- 
fronted with  the  requirements  of  a  multiplicity  of  necessi- 
ties or  luxuries.  Each  day  this  great  body  of  buyers  pays 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  retail  trade.  From  the  remote 
hamlet  of  Alaska  to  the  great  department  store  of  New 
York,  goods  are  pouring  forth  to  the  home  providers  in 
thousands  of  families.  Supplying  this  immense  demand 
are  innumerable  factories,  mills  and  farms.  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  consider  what  an  important  bearing  the  quality  of 
goods  involved  in  this  intricate  system  has  upon  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  whole  people? 

The  safest  way  to  insure  confidence  in  your  purchases  is 
to  buy  only  brands  of  national  reputation.  These  are  the 
brands  widely  advertised,  whose  names  are  familiar  in  every 
household.  You  can  rely  upon  these  products,  because 
their  intrinsic  value  is  the  greatest  asset  of  their  manufac- 
turers. Manufacturers  transacting  an  immense  volume  of 
business  are  able  to  secure  the  best  materials  at  the  lowest 
expense,  turn  these  materials  out  through  perfected  factory 
systems,  and  supply  the  output  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Many  of  these  great  firms  are  represented  in  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  The  Litehary  Digest.  Scores  of  other 
concerns,  in  whom  we  do  not  believe  that  our  subscribers' 
confidence  could  be  entrusted,  are  not  admitted  to  our 
columns.  In  this  way,  with  careful  and  thorough  over- 
sight, and  with  large  pecuniary  sacrifice,  we  aim  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  safeguard  our  subscribers. 

In  return  we  ask  them  to  give  the  strong  arm  of  thtir 
support  to  our  advertisers,  by  purchasing  their  products  in 
preference  to  those  of  uncertain  reputation.  We  wish  to 
emphasize  this  request  now,  at  a  time  when  the  intelligent 
public  is  awakened  to  the  dangers  of  substitution. 

We  urge  our  subscribers  to  patronize  and  encourage  those 
dealears  (and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing),  who  will 
not  tolerate  imitations  or  perpetrate  the  substitution  fraud 
upon  their  customers.  As  a  prominent  advertiser  of  a 
well-known  household  requirement  writes  us: 

"Many  dealers  boast  of  their  ability  to  sell  their  cus- 
tomers what  they  want  rather  than  what  the  customer 
desires,  and  it  is  only  by  educating  the  customer  up  to  the 
point  where  he  will  appreciate  why  the  dealer  does  this,  that 
it  is  the  dealer's  interest  and  not  his  own  that  is  being 
looked  after,  and  where  he  will  say  to  the  dealer,  '  Very 
well,  if  you  know  more  about  what  I  want  than  1  know 
myself  I  will  go  elsewhere  to  do  my  trading.'  If  such  a 
condition  can  be  brought  about,  Mr.  Dealer  will  not  need 
many  lessons  to  convince  him  diat  he  must  give  customers 
what  they  want  or  get  the  reputation  of  being  a  substituter, 
which  woe  Id  not  be  on  en\  iable  reputation. " 


You  Can 
FeeL  It  Clcansc 


USE  WtfEN  TOURING 


■  u'* 


The  proof  of  DIOXOGEN  is  visible.       You    know         w        wepr   j^*- 
when   it  is   cleansing.        You   can   feel   it   cleanse.        You       ^C«^j -■ -":.'■ 
USE  ON  ~~~      ^7       can  sec  it  work.      Whenever  i:  touches  the  products   of  decom-        ^^k     *^^-^<- 
yACATIONi>  position   or  decay   it  foams.      That  is  the  evidence.  ^^^J 

As  a   mouth   wash,    it   reaches    every  tooth  cavity,    every  interstice      ^« 
between   the   teeth,   every  fold  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks,   every  crevice  of  the      ^ 
gums    and   thoroughly  cleanses  them — makes    them    aseptically   clean,    leaves    them 
fresh,    clean     and     sweet.       Until    you    have    felt    the  delightful,   wholesome,    cleansing 
foaming     of    DIOXOGEN,    you     cannot  know     how    ideally     clean    the     mouth    can    taste. 
As  a  throat  and  nasal  cleanser,  DIOXOGEN   is  a   powerful,  enjoyable  prophylactic. 


The  absolutely  pure  peroxide*  o/' hydrogen 


:'*!^dTtC  AND  OlS'.'K  *' 


As  a  harmless  antiseptic  cleanser  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  especially  if  injured, 
DIOXOGEN  is  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  highest  authorities. 

DIOXOGEN  has  so  many   uses  that  no  well-informed   family  will  be  with- 
out it.     Carry   it  with  you  when  you  travel— on  vacations,  trips  and  tours. 

To  protect  yourself  against  imposition,  always  call  for  DIOXOGEN  in  original 
sealed    packages.      Three  convenient  sizes   on   sale   everywhere.       Never         .   J 
merely  for  "A  quarter's  worth  of  peroxide."      The  market  is  full  of  inferior 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  which   changes,  spoils,  turns  rank,  tastes  bitter  and 
unbearable,   and   has  a  very   disagreeable   odor.       DIOXOGEN   never 
changes  or  spoils.      It  has  a  clean  wholesome  taste.     It  is  delightfully 

refreshing  and  pleasant  to  use. 
^-,        DIOXOGEN  is  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  the  purest  that  can  be 
^Sk        made — "The  kind  that  keeps" — but  all  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  is  not  DIOXOGEN.     DIOXOGEN 
jy         *■*■.  is  the  trade  mark  name  of  the  purest  per         ^^ 

oxide   of  hydrogen.      Made   only  by 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Co. 

New  York 
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SOCKS  are  dyed  in  fast,  expensive  Sanitary 
dyes — they  have  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  and 
always  will  be.  Our  dyes  are  guaranteed  abso- 
lutely harmless,  whereas,  many  of  the  cheaper  dyes 
are  regarded  as  dangerous. 

In  this  strenuous  age  of  profit  making  and  substituting,  alkaline  dyes  1  made  from  minerals    are  frequentl)  used 
because  of  the  saving  in  cost.     A   few   washings  tell  the  story,  or   exposure   to   the  sun's  rays  will  soon  prove  the 

stability  of  such  colors. 

We  also  guarantee  that  each  and  every  stocking  made  by  us  and  branded  with  our  trade-mark  Shawknil  will  not 
crock,  run,  or  fade.     Our  dyes  will  stand  acid  or  sun  tests,  the  severest  'est  which  you  can  give  to  any  fabric. 


For  Summer  Wear 
With  Oxfords 


Your  money  will  be  refunded  or  the 
socks  refurnished  by  us,  should  any 
of  our  goods  prove  tothe  contrary  or 
\\  hen  found  imperfect  in  the  making 


Ask  for  Shawknit  Socks.  They  are  branded 
and  guaranteed.     They  cost  yon  no  more 

^    but  they  are  better  and  safer 

50c  per  pair     six  pairs  in    box     • 
Sizes.  9   to    n'..    inclusive.       Please 
state  size  when  ordering. 

THESE    SOCKS    LOOK    AND 

FEEL  LIKE  SILK  BUT  ARE 

MUCH  MORE  DURABLE 

Honest,  up-to-date  Deal- 
ers   sell  Shaicknil  Socks 


Style  42sB.     Black  Gauze  Lisle. 


Write  to-day  for  our  beau- 
t if ul  color  catalog 

Style  42sT.    tolden  Tan  C;uze  LLI.\ 


If  you  have  trouble  in  getting  them. 
wi  will  61]  your  order  upon  receipt  of 
price,  and  will  deliver  tiee  to  any 
p  Till  in  V    S. 


SHAW  STOCKING  COMPANY,  4  Smith  St.,  LOWELL,  MASS. 
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Hall 
Marks 

Sargent's  Artistic 
Hardware  is  the  "Hall 
Mark"  on  the  per- 
fectly  trimmed  house. 

If  you  are  building 
or  remodelling  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of 
leaving  to  one  less  in- 
terested the  selection 
of  hardware  for  your 
home. 

Sargent's 

Artistic 

Hardware 

offers  a  wide  variety  of  beau- 
tiful designs  that  harmonize 
perfectly  with  any  style  of 
architecture  or  finish. 

If  yon  will  write  for  a  copy 
of  £ariff*'nt's  Hook  ol'l><-sltf n* 
(sent  free)  you  will  find  it  of 
valuai'lf  assistance  in  the 
choosing  of  your  hardware 
trimmings,  'this  book  is  re- 
plete with  suggestions  for 
noms- builders  ami  tells  about 
the  Easy  Bprlng  Principle  of 
Sargent's  Locks. 

Ask  for  a  copy  to-day. 

SARGENT  &  CO.. 

160  Leonard  St..     New  York. 


"Sa.nita.ire   Beds"    cost 


no  more 

1 1)  a  n  ordinarj 
iron  beds.  Every 
BAMTAIRE  BED 
IS  (.1  I  RAH  I  I  1  II 
TBI      \  I  Mis      to 

the  riser.  This 
guarantee  alone 

makes  it  well 
"  worth  y  our 
asking    and    de- 

luandin^of  your 
dealer " 


IBM 


is  VO  &S6 


arcth.-   most   beautiful  rx.-ds  in  the  world.     Finished  in  a 
large    variet     of    most  l/eautif Ul   finishes,  with    surf 

hard  h  and  brilliant  as  polished  marble.  NpdoBt 

nor  disease  germs  can  find  lodgment  in    '  SAMTATRK 
HEI>S     SAM'I  AIKI.  BEDS  ABE  SAMTUlV      Write/or 
Hhpm,.    catalog.    "Shows  the   latest    creations  In   beds. 
Marion  Iron  k  Brass  Bed  Co.,  ugoSanitaire  Av.,  Marion,  lad. 


Pegasus  both  smiled  affably  as  he  set  his  first  brief  in 
blank  verse,  and  they  have  been  smiling  on  his  legal 
efforts  ever  since. 

The  soulful  Mayor  is  dean  of  the  Hastings  College 
of  Law  and  president  of  the  Cooper  Medical  College, 
from  which  calm  and  sequestered  retreats  he  was 
dragged  forth  by  blushing  Poesy  and  elected  by 
Mike  Coffey.  Torn  Lonergan,  Pat  McGushin,  and  the 
other  poets  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 


The  Jezebel  of  China. — Due  to  a  recent  attack 
of  paralysis  the  Dowager  Empress  of  China  is  still 
incapacitated  physically;  her  mind,  however,  re- 
tains "  not  only  its  wonted  subtlety,  but  the  spright- 
liness  "  which  she  still  puts  into  her  much-admired 
elegies.  As  she  has  kept  the  official  life  of  the  nation 
highly  ritualistic,  her  receptions  are  object-lessons 
in  the  etiquette  of  costume  at  the  Chinese  court.  Tsi ! 
Hsu  is  now  in  her  seventy-fourth  year.  Of  her  j 
personal  appearance  and  deportment  a  writer  in 
Current  Literature  says: 

The  Dowager  Empress  is  descended  in  unbroken 
succession  from  the  ^founder  of  the  oldest  Manchu 
family  known  to  genealogists.  Her  features  were 
always  characteristically  Tatar.  Her  beauty  is  a 
tradition  to-day.  but  authentic  accounts  of  it  show- 
that  in  her  youth  the  Empress  Dowager  was  tall, 
black-haired,  large-eyed,  finely  formed.  Such  traits 
made  her  available  as  a  third-class  wife  for  the  son  of 
heaven,  a  distinction  she  shared  with  eighty  other 
women  of  about  her  own  age.  Tsi  Hsu  became  the 
mother  of  a  fine  boy  and  thus  earned  promotion  to 
the  status  of  a  more  or  less  lawful  wife.  The  reigning 
empress  failed  to  present  her  lord  with  a  son.  His 
Majesty  died,  the  son  of  Tsi  Hsu  was  the  only  avail- 
able heir,  a  regency  undertook  the  government,  and 
at  last,  by  a  fiat  defiance  of  tradition  that  set  all 
Chinese  experience  at  naught,  Tsi  Hsu  herself  under- 
took to  rule  the  country. 

She  has  done  it  ever  since.  She  had  married  her 
meek  little  son  to  a  meeker  girl  of  twelve.  But  when 
her  own  power  seemed  assured,  the  source  of  all  of  it, 
her  son,  died  suddenly.  In  the  emergency  she  set  up 
Kwang-Hsu,  then  three  years  old.  Tsi  Hsu  had  to 
snatch  the  tiny  creature  from  his  sleep  and  hurry 
with  him  into  the  council-chamber 

Every  time  the  nominal  sovereign  outgrew  his 
docility  he  was  soundly  spanked.  To  this  very  day, 
it  is  hinted,  he  is  liable  to  corporal  punishment  when- 
ever the  state  of  her  imperial  Majesty's  health  war- 
rants so  much  exertion.  Indeed,  the  wife  of  the  son 
of  heaven  is  said  to  have  been  slapped  into  meekness 
by  the  Empress  Dowager,  whose  authority  b,oth  in 
and  out  of  the  domestic  circle  has  always  been  based 
upon  the  theory  that  to  spare  the  rod  is  to  spoil  the 
dynasty. 

No  one  would  take  the  Empress  Dowager  to  lie 
much  over  forty,  in  the  opinion  of  that  high  authority 
on  China,  Dr.  W.  A.  P,  Martin,  who  insists,  too,  that 
•the  lady  is  much  maligned  by  comparisons  between 
her  character  and  that  of  Scmiramis.  Tsi  Hsu  has 
always  been  extremely  vain  of  the  good  looks  to 
which  her  rise  to  power  would  seem  originally  to  have 
been  due.  The  cosmetical  facilities  of  her  palace 
to-day,  as  the  Peking  correspondent  of  the  Figaro 
details  them,  afford  an  outlet  for  the  beautifying 
energies  of  no  less  than  nine  young  ladies  of  the  im- 
1  suite.  Her  Majesty  is  rouged  every  morning 
regularly  after  breakfast  until  her  cheeks  flame  deli- 
cately against  the  creamy  composition  with  which 
the  rest  of  her  face  has  been  coated.  A  huge  mirror 
is  then  rolled  to  the  couch  upon  which  the  source  of 
all  power  in  China  reclines.  Tsi  Hsu  studies  the 
effect  of  the  labors  of  her  young  ladies  so  critically 
that  it  is  said  to  be  necessary  occasionally  to  rouge 
her  twice  or  thrice  before  the  technic  of  the  opera- 
tion quite  realizes  the  imperial  ideal.  The  monotony 
is  made  less  tedious  by  song,  the  narration  of  couri 
gossip,  and  not  infrequent  application  of  her  Maj- 
esty's rattan  cane  to  sensitive  surfaces. 

The  penciling  of  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  has 
had  to  be  abandoned,  if  we  may  trust  French  sources 
of  informatir.il.  owing  to  the  growing  weakness  of 
the  old  lady's  sight.  But  the  lips  continue  to  be 
carmined.  'The  slightly  stubborn  growth  of  hair 
on  chin  and  upper  lip  is  dealt  with  after  the  fashion  of 


&/>e  ANGLE  LAMP 

The  Original  Inverted  Light ! 

Saves  Work— Saves  Oil  1        No  Smoke- No  Smell  I 

Brilliant,  Restful,  Shadowless  Light  I 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP  is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas. 
May  be  turned  hitjh  or  low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no 
danger.  Filled  while  lighted  and  without  moving.  Re- 
quires filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  floods  a  room 
with  its  beautiful,  soft,  shadowless  light,  that  has  no  equal. 
Write  for  our  Catalog  "  4« "'  and  our  proposition  for  a 

30   DAYS'  TRIAL 

This  catalog  listing  32  varieties  from  $2.^0  up  i«  free  for 
the  asking.     Just  send  a  postal  today  lor  catalog  "  47  ' 

Angle  Mfg.  Co.,         159-161  W.  24th  St.,  N.  Y. 


the  most  perfect 

Luncheon  Wafer  Ever  Produced  Is 

chocolate  ^dipped 

TRISCUIT. 

THE  WHOLE  WHEAT  STEAM  COOKER 
SHREDDED,  BAKED  &  DIPPED  IN  CHOCOLATE. 


COMBINES  ALL  STRENGTH-GIVING. 
MUSCLE  -BUILDING  MATERIAL  IN 

SHREDDED  WHEAT, 
WITH  THE  NUTRITIVE  ELEMENTS  OF 


WORLD  FAMOUS  CHOCOLATE. 


TRY  IT  MORNING.  NOON  OR  NIGHT 
WITH  A  CUP  OF  ^^^  DELICIOUS  COCOA-, 


SOLO  AT  OUR  STORES  ft  BY 
DRUGGISTS  8  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


No  other  magazine  or  newspaper  gathers  and 

prints    so    complete    a   summary   of    "  // 'hat  tlie 

World  is  Thinking  and  Doing"  as  The  Literary 

Digest^  and  consequently  no  other  has  a  stronger 

hold  upon  its  subscribers. 

Save  Your  Carpets 

One  of  the  Facts  that  Has  Brought 


BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 
Dept.  38  A  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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those  Western  artists  who  obliterate  black  eyes  by 
the  application  of  heavy  paint.  A  wi«  of  extreme 
lightness,  notwithstanding  the  suggestion  of  weight 
■conveyed  by  its  crown  of  black  hair,  parted  centrally, 
is  adjusted  to  the  cranium.  The  false  teeth  are  nicely 
established  in  the  appropriate  place,  one  of  the  most 
trying  achievements  of  the  whole  toilet,  evidently. 
as  the  chronic  swelling  of  her  Majesty's  lower  jaw  is 
rumored  to  be  due  to  some  painful  experience  with 
artificial  dentition. 

No  attack  of  illness  could  be  too  severe  to  justify 
the  slightest  omission  of  cosmetical  detail  by  the 
several  ladies  concerned  with  the  Empress  Dowager's 
toilet.  Tho  Tsi  Hsu  be  so  ill  that  her  day  must  be 
spent  in  bed,  she  is  rouged,  penciled,  and  massaged 
on  the  flat  of  her  back.  She  emerges  from  her  toilet, 
we  are  confidently  informed  by  the  French  daily 
just  referred  to,  looking  "  perfectly  natural."  Her 
appearance,  even  in  the  severe  stage  of  the  recent 
paralytic  spell,  was  that  of  the  "  blooming  matron  " 
in  "an  autumnal  glory  of  enchanting  womanhood." 
Our  contemporary  admits  that  to  a  critical  Western 
eye.  the  complexion  of  Tsi  Hsu  would  seem  "  green- 
ish." But  that  coloration  renders  a  feminine  cuticle 
all  the  more  seductive  to  the  Manchu  eye,  Tsi  Hsu 
being  Manchu  herself  to  the  tips  of  her  extremely 
long  finger-nails.  Her  Majesty  wears  peculiarly 
contrived  gloves  in  bed,  not,  as  has  been  inferred, 
for  the  beautification  of  her  supple,  delicate  hands, 
but  for  the  preservation  of  that  unparalleled  length 
to  which  her  finger-nails  have  attained.  The  nails 
will  break  at  times,  the  phenomenon  portending,  in 
her  Majesty's  opinion,  a  calamity  to  the  country.   .  . 

Once  the  wig  is  adjusted  and  the  Empress  has 
passed  into  the  hall  of  audience — not  to  be  confused 
with  the  grand  apartment  in  which  the  diplomatic 
corps  is  officially  welcomed — the  serious  business  of 
Tsi  Hsu's  day  commences.  It  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  word  evasion.  So  dexterous  has  the  aged 
woman  become  in  the  art  to  which  her  life  has  been 
given  that  it  is  a  saying  in  some  parts  of  Peking  that 
she  has  ceased  to  live,  but  is  evading  death. 

The  Empress  Dowager  is  now  so  bent  by  her  recur- 
ring attacks  of  paralysis  that  she  has  quite  forfeited 
the  divinity  of  tallness,  once  hers.  Were  she  not  the 
absolute  ruler  of  a  great  court  she  would  be  called 
very  fat.  Her  double  chin  has  been  massaged  in 
efforts  at  reduction  so  vain  that  the  lives  of  her  young 
ladies  are  miserable.  The  feet  of  Tsi  Hsu  were  never 
L>ound  in  the  peculiar  Chinese  fashion.  She  can 
walk  with  dignity,  but  not  at  all  with  ease.  She 
imbibes  tea  inordinately.  Age  has  made  her- miserly. 
Her  diversion,  apart  from  the  exercise  of  her  faculty 
for  poetical  composition,  is  the  painting  of  fans. 
She  expends  infinite  pains  in  the  production  of  effects 
highly  praised  by  the  favored  mortals  to  whom  the 
fans  are  given.  The  highest  mark  of  favor  at  the 
Chinese  court,  however,  is  the  gift  of  one  of  the  Em- 
press Dowager's  poems,  written  in  hieroglyphics  by 
her  own  hand.  Romantic  love,  the  practise  of  filial 
piety,  and  perseverance  in  acts  of  virtue  afford  the 
happiest  themes  to  the  imperial  muse.  Great  sig- 
nificance is  attached  to  the  recent  bestowal  upon  a 
son  of  Prince  Ching  of  an  unusually  long  poetical 
piece.  Tsi  Hsu's  masterpiece  of  verse  is  now  pos- 
sest  by  the  Hanlin  College  at  Peking,  the  Harvard 
of  the  empire,  whither  more  than  one  mandarin 
repairs  to  refresh  his  memory  with  the  effusion.  It 
is  highly  didactic  on  the  subject  of  unselfishness. 
Her  Majesty  spent  eight  years  upon  the  effort. 

Years  of  study  have  made  her  Majesty  such  a 
perfect  mistress  of  the  language  of  her  educated 
subjects  that  her  conversation  is  the  model  upon 
which  the  stylists  of  the  court  circle  form  themselves. 
Her  rhetoric  accords  strictly  with  the  nicest  canons 
of  t':ic  most  correct  taste.  She  never  opens  her 
mouth,  we  are  told,  unless  she  has  framed  in  her 
mind  beforehand  the  whole  sentence  she  is  about  to 
utter.  The  well-informed  in  these  matters  affect  to 
discern  a  significance  in  the  order  of  words  used  by 
an  educated  Chinaman  that  would  be  meaningless 
to  the  unlettered.  Chinese  conversation  in  the 
Peking  court  circle  is  the  very  esotericism  of  talk,  the 
accentuation  of  the  syllable,  as  much  as  the  meaning 
of  the  syllable  itself,  determining  what  is  to  be  said, 
and  what  it  shall  signify  after  it  is  said.  There  is  an 
etiquette  of  attitude  in  this  mysterious  matter  like- 
wise. Simply  to  listen  to  Tsi  Hsu,  therefore,  is  to 
the  literati  to  enjoy  the  greatest  intellectual  treat 
their  world  affords.  She  may  be  said  to  cease,  for 
the  time  being,  to  speak  in  the  character  of  Empress 
Dowager,  and  to  become  the  first  citizen  in  a  republic 
of  letters  so  finely  governed  that  no  Western  mind 
can  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  This  is  the  great  secret 
of  her  Majesty's  sway  over  her  cultured  countrymen. 


The  Style  Book 


IT  has  become  an  institution  now;  it  is  looked 
for  and  welcomed  everywhere  by  well-dressed 

men,  and  by  women  who  want  their  husbands 
and  sons  well-dressed. 

They  accept  it  as  an  authority  on  correct 
style;  many  even  who  have  never  worn  our 
clothes,  follow  its  guidance;  its  value  in  this  way 
to  the  man  who  receives  it  is  even  greater  than 
its  value  as  an  advertisement  of  our  clothes. 

This  puts  an  obligation  upon  us  to  furnish 
absolutely  reliable  information  on  styles.  We  do 
it  in  The  Style  Book;  we  stake  our  reputation  as 
creators  of  correct  style  in  men's  clothes  on  the 
contents  of  that  book.  It  shows  clothes  as  they 
ought  to  be  made. 

We  shall  need  this  Fall  at  least  2,000,000 
copies  of  The  Style  Book.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  a  copy  to  your  address  for  six  cents. 

Hart    Schaffner    &    Marx 


Good    Clothes    Makers 
Boston 


New  York 


$A25  Will    Buy   This    Fine    HOPKINS  <&  ALLEN 


8 


Military  Bolt  Action  Repeating  Rifle 


22  CALIBER 
16  SHOTS 


YOU  WILL  MAKE  NO  MISTAKE  IN  BUYING  THIS 
RIFLE.  It's  the  Hopkins  <&  Allen  JUNIOR  REPEAT!-:  R. 
—recognized  everywhere  as  the  handsomest,  best  handling,  quickest  and 
straightest  shooting  22  caliber  Repeating  Rifle  made  in  America  at  the  price- 
Shoots  22  caliber  short,  long  and  long  rifle  cartridges  without  change  of  carrier. 
Shoots  16-22  caliber  short  and  12-22  caliber  long  and  long  rifle;  the  ejector  works  like 
lightning.      You   can  make  bull's-eyes  as  fast  as  you  can  work  the  trigger;  the  appearance 
<>/  the  gun  is  something  yon  can  take  pride  in. 

THE  STOCK  is  of  beautiful  Beleoted  American  Walnut,  light,  strong  and  graceful— polished  almost  like 
Mahogany.  BARREL  is  of  tine  high-power  rifle  steel,  rifled  with  our  new  patented  increase  twist  which  cives  best 
range  and  trajectory.    ACTION  is  improved  Military  Bolt  Patten.  Hon  .  which  isrecognized 

action  mods  for  a  repeating  rifle— action  is  also  equipped  with  Positive  Safety   Device,  removing  danger  of  acci- 
dental discharge.  GUN  is  40H  inches  lone,  barrel  22  inches  -takes  down  in  two  parts  oil  can  be  packed  in  a  trunk 
or  suit  case.    Materials,  Manufacture  and  Assembling  are  of  Highest  Grade  Throughout— and  the  Bifle  is  Warr 
to  Hive  the  Greatest  Satisfaction— a  Remarkable  Bargain  at  our  Price. 

The  Hopkins  <&  Allei\  Arms  Co. 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 
ANY  KIND  OF  A  FIREARM, 
WRITE  FDR  OUR  BEAUTIFUL 
"GUN  GUIDE  AND  CAT- 
ALOG"    FOR    1907.     IT'S 

Gives  more  points  on  guns  than  any 
catalog  published.  Gives  best  prices 
and  most  complete  line. 


FREE 


61  Chesnut  St. 

NORWICH,  CONN. 

U.  S.  A. 

Largest    Manufacturers  of  High- 
Grade,   Popular-Priced   Firearms 
in  the  World 


Call  at  Your  Dealer's  or  Write 
us   To-day.     WE    WILL    SI 

THIS  RIFLE  DIRECT  TO  YOU 
FOR  $8.25  AND  GUARANTEE 
SAFE  DELIVERY  AND  SAT- 
CTION  IF  YOU  CANN  >T 
FIND  IT  AT  NEAREST  STOKE. 
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A  NICKEL  for  an  ounce  of  those 
dainty  pearl-gray  candy-covered  gems 
of  chewing  gum   called  CHICLETS. 
The    peppermint    flavor   is    simply 
delicious.     The  candy  just    right 
(not  too  sweet)  and  the  chewing  gum 
in  the  centre  is  the  best  ever. 
If  you  haven't  tried  CHICLETS  go 
straight  away  to  your  Druggist  or  Confec- 
tioner and  invest  a  nickel — or  a  dime.     Or 
send    us  a    10c    piece    and    we'll    mail  you    a 
sample  and  booklet. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

512  No.  24th  Street  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 


Advertisers  who  use  The  Literary  Digest  secure  the  unusual  advantages  of  appearing  in 
the  dominant,  efficient  medium  which  furnishes  responsive  circulation  of  the  highest  quality  among 
the  A' at ion's  best  families. 


pRLICKJs 


For  Travelers 

The  best  aid  in  sea-sick- 
ness   or    car-sickness. 

It  is  both  food  and  drink 
—agreeable  to  the  taste, 
soothing  to  the  stomach, 
and  quick  to  digest. 

There  is  the  same  nutriment 
in  a  glass  of  Horlick's  Malted 
Milk  or  a  few  Horlick's  Malted 
Milk  Tablets  as  you  would  get 
from  the  average  lunch.  You 
can  take  Horlick's  easily  when 
the  stomach  refuses  other 
foods.  Easy  to  carry;  easy  to 
prepare;  easy  to  digest.  Sold 
by  druggists  everywhere. 

Served  on  trains,  steamers 
and  at  leading  hotels. 

Ask  for 

Horlick's 

— others 


are 

imitations. 


YOU'RE  NOT 
SO  BUSY 

in  vacation  times — the  re- 
laxation from  business  and 
social  cares  allows  more 
time  for  improvement  in 
mind  and  body.  Give  a  few 
minutes  each  day  to  hair 
culture  with 

ED.  PINAUD'S 
HAIR  TONIC 

(Eau  de  Quinine) 

Use  it  faithfully  and  note  how  quickly 
your  hair  improves.  Other  summer- 
time comforts  are  ED.  PINAUD'S 
Lilac  Vegetal  Toilet  Water,  for  the 
linen,  atomizer  and  bath. 

ED.  PINAUD'S 
Beauteviva    Liquid    Powder 

unequalled  for  the  complexion,  counter- 
acts the  effects  of  sun  and  wind. 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 
ED.  PINAUD  BLDG.        Dept.  104,  New  York 

ED.  PtS'AUD'S  Preparations  are  for  sale  by  all 
firxt-class  dealers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
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The  Literary  Digest  ii  read  by  intelligent,  pro- 
gressive, healthy  minded  people,  representativi  of 
the  best  American  homes.  Advertisers  reeking 
patronage  from  tin j  Diet,,  clientele  cannot  afford 
to  refrain  from  using  its  advertising  columns. 


You  Won't  Know  It's  Winter 


If  yon  use  the  STAXDAKD  ItOII  I  Its  AMD  FURNACE8.  They  have 
been  made  twenty-two  yean  Thousands  of  them  are  now  used  in  every 
cold  portion  of  the  United  State* 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  onr  Furnaces  and  Boilers  where  th<'j 
are  not  known,  «■■  will  make  n  SPECIAL  OVPKK  to  the  l»Klts«».% 
FIBST  OBUKRUti. 

Thic  Will  <savo  trip  Rnvor  te5.00to$IOO.OOormoreaccordingtosize. 
i  nib  win  save  tne  ouyer  Writena  for  prices  and  state  whether 

Furnace  or  Boiler  Catalogue  is  wanted.  uitlTK  kiuiiii mi 

GIBLIN&CO..  Dept.  19  Utica,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


How  Pinero  Writes  Plays.— In  an  interview 
with  Arthur  Wing  Pinero  by  Bram  Stoker,  the 
dramatist  was  asked  how  he  set  about  writing  a  play. 
To  Pinero  the  theme  and  its  working  out  require 
a  different  setting;  he  starts  the  theme  in  the  "  eager, 
strenuous,  pulsating  life"  of  the  city;  but  after 
the  general  scheme  has  taken  cohesive  shape,  he  goes 
away  somewhere  in  order  to  work  Without  inter- 
ruption. If  one  is  constantly  being  reminded  of 
one's  personality,  it  is  likely  to  interfere  in  the  work 
which  is  necessarily  impersonal,  sim  e  a  playwright 
is  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  various  characters.  Mr. 
Pinero  finds  that  three  or  four  hours  a  day  is  quite 
as  long  as  the  mind  can  resist  becoming  rebellious 
to  details — and  a  play  is  all  details 

The  following  description  by  Mr.  Stoker  of  the 
English  dramatist  is  published  in  the  New  York 
World  : 

His  head  and  face  are  both  peculiar  and  striking. 
One  could  never  fail  to  recognize  him  in  the  flesh, 
having  once  seen  his  portrait.  He  is  extremely 
bald,  so  that  there  is  no  mistaking  his  craniological 
peculiarities.  A  head  something  like  an  enormous 
egg.  A  masterful  face  whose  main  characteristics 
are  of  insight,  astuteness,  and  above  all  of  subtlety. 
His  forehead  falls  back  over  an  enormous  frontal 
sinus,  that  ridge  of  bone  above  the  eyebrows  which 
phrenologists  take  to  mean  a  "  power  of  distinguish- 
ing slight  differences  ";  which  being  applied  to  use 
becomes  practically  knowledge  of  character.  His 
eyebrows  are  wide  and  thick  and  strong,  indeed  of 
such  size  and  manner  as  to  become  a  necessary  part 
of  caricature  and  even  of  the  delineation  of  exact 
character. 

In  his  talk  with  Mr.  Stoker,  Pinero  criticized  the 
usual  precepts  given  to  playwrights  as  follows 

"Speaking  to  any  young  writer  for  the  stage,  I 
would  caution  him  against  composing  what  is  called 
a  'rough  draft'  of  the  play  first,  and  holding  him- 
self bound  by  it.  An  elaborate  scenario  is  carpen- 
ter's work  and  belongs  to  a  lower  form  of  compo- 
sition." 

"Hut  is  there  no  received  mechanism  or  formal- 
ity of  thought  or  method  in  play-writing'"  I  asked 
in  order  to  get  him  to  talk  on,  not  to  challenge  his 
statement. 

"With  every  play  I  write  I  have  to  learn  afresh 
the  art  of  play-writing!" 

"Indeed!  Are  there,  then,  no  binding  principles 
in  this  art'" 

"There  are  binding  principles,  but  there  are  no 
binding  methods.  It  is  the  method  that  I  have 
always  to  learn  afresh!" 

"Why?  Does  each  subject  regulate  its  own 
treatment?" 

"Just  as  in  real  life  no  two  lives  are  exactly  the 
same  and  can  not  be  recorded  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  so  in  fiction;  stories  of  different  people,  differ- 
ent events,  can  not  be  told  with  efficacy  on  a  simi- 
lar plan." 

"Am  I  to  take  it,  then,  that  there  are  no  sharp 
edges  at  the  bounds  of  dramatic  art?" 

"There  are  no  bounds.  Except,  of  course,  those 
to  suit  the  demands  of  the  special  case.  There  are 
properly  no  bounds  of  art  at  all.  And  to  force 
the  adoption  of  settled  formula  would  be  fatal.'' 

He  went  to  one  of  the  book-cases  and  took  down 
a  quarto  volume  bound  in  white  vellum.  Turning 
the  pages  over  rapidly,  he  began  to  read; 

"I  don't  want  to  be  oracular,  but  do  remember 
the  immutable  law  of  variety.  Nature  seldom  con- 
descends to  replicas.  You  may  roam  the  whole 
world,  as  I  have,  and  you  won't  discover  two  noses 
that  are  absolutely  a  match.  .  .  .  How  much 
more  striking  is  the  diversity  when  you  get  under 
i  In  kin,  when  you  touch  disposition,  mood,  tal- 
ent!' " 

"What  is  that  from:'"  I  asked. 

"That  is  the  way  I  tried  to  put  my  idea  on  the 
subject  in  'His  House  in  Order.'  .  .  . 

"There  are  lots  of  rules,  but  most  of  them  can 
be  classed  under  one  head." 

"And  that?" 

"Logic.  I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  logic. 
There  is  no  art  without  it.  The  groundwork  of  a 
play,    as    well   as   of   its   character,    trust    be    logic. 
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Cause — effect!  Cause — effect!  The  pendulum  swings 
between  the  two.  Two  of  the  most  substantial 
parts  of  the  fabric  which  go  to  make  up  a  fine  play 
are  logic  and  intuition.  Without  the  first  you  can't 
construct  a  play.  Without  the  second  you  can't 
write  it'" 

"You  spoke  of  the  pendulum  swinging  between 
cause  and  effect,  Does  it  swing  dramatically  in 
any  other  way — for  instance,  between  comedy  or 
pathos  and  tragedy,  or  pathos  and  commonplace, 
or  character  and  hard  fact  ?  " 

"Not  as  a  method,  but  only  if  situation  calls  for 
it.  There  are  very  often  occasions  when  such  con- 
trasts are  the  perfection  of  good  art  and  are  most 
effective  when  they  present  themselves.  But  to 
drag  them  in  is  vile.  A  self-conscious  artist  is  no 
artist  at  all:" 

"Before  we  part  I  want  you  to  say,  if  you  don't 
mind,  what  you  think  of  the  progress  of  American 
art." 

"I  say  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  quite  freely 
and  sincerely,  that  dramatic  art  in  America  is  ad- 
vancing by  leaps  and  bounds. 

"The  audiences?  Oh,  to  my  mind  the  American 
audience  is  the  most  intelligent  in  the  English- 
speaking  world.  I  love  America  and  Americans. 
This  I  say  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have  received 
from  them  at  times,  as  I  believe,  some  injustice. 
Yes,  the  change  in  America  is  what  is  going  on  all 
over  the  world;  the  change  from  classic  and  roman- 
tic drama  to  naturalism." 

"And  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  continuous  ad- 
vance? " 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  continuous  advance. 
You  must  go  back  occasionally.  When  a  man 
wants  to  take  a  second  plunge  into  the  water  he 
has  to  get  out  and  remount  the  plunge-board." 

"How  do  you  think  the  new  school  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  National  Repertoire  Theater,  that  we 
hear  of?" 

"I  hail  it  with  delight;  I  only  hope  the  news  is 
true.  If  its  aims  and  methods  justify  what  we  are 
told  it  will  render  a  service  to  not  only  American 
home-grown  drama,  but  to  Biitish,  also.  In  fact, 
all  drama  will  benefit.  It  will  help,  in  my  view, 
to  show  that  there  is  already  in  existence  a  very 
fine  English  drama — that  is,  an  English-speaking 
drama." 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

A  Poser.— Little  Girl  (to  complete  stranger)- 
"Please,  sir,  am  I  out  an  hour  yet?  " — Punch. 


Instructions  Needed. — Everybody  knows  one  or 
more  of  those  conscientious  egoists  who  can  not  rid 
themselves  of  the  idea  that  no  one  can  be  trusted  to 
carry  out  the  simplest  details  of  routine  work  without 
their  personal  supervision. 

It  was  one  of  these  men  who  sailed  for  England 
leaving  in  his  brother's  care  a  parrot  of  which  he  was 
very  fond.  All  the  way  across  the  Atlantic  he  wor- 
ried about  the  bird,  and  no  sooner  had  he  landed  at 
Southampton  than  he  rushed  over  this  cablegram 
to  his  brother: 

"Be  sure  and  feed  parrot." 

And  the  brother  cabled  back : 

"Have  fed  him,  but  he's  hungry  again.  What 
shall  I  do  next? " — Woman's  Home  Companion. 


Not  Even  the  Clock. — Two  ladies  were  being 
shown  through  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
As  they  entered  a  ward,  one  turned  to  the  other  and 
said,  "I  wonder  if  that  clock  is  right?" 

An  inmate  standing  near  overheard  her  and  in- 
stantly replied: 

"Great  Scott,  no!  It  wouldn't  be  here  if  it 
was! " — Lippincott's. 


Why  Should  He? — Saint-Saens,  the  French  com- 
poser, during  his  visit  to  Chicago  made  a  brief  address 
on  America  at  a  dinner-party.  "The  American  busi- 
ness spirit,"  he  said  in  the  course  of  this  address,  "is 
an  excellent  thing.  To  it,  undoubtedly,  America's 
unexampled  prosperity  is  due.  But  I  think  that 
this  spirit  is  sometimes  carried  too  far.  For  instance, 
in  a  hotel  barber-shop  yesterday  I  asked  the  barber 
if  he  had  ever  heard  a  certain  celebrated  pianist. 
'No,  sir,'  he  replied  emphatically.  'These  pianists 
never  patronize  me  and  so  I  never  patronize  them."' 
— Argonaut. 


The  Car  That 
Has  Proved  Itself 

to  the  manner  born  with  the  greatest 
medium-powered  cars  of  America  and 
Europe  regardless  of  pricey 
the 


Model  G    $2,000 

Four-Cylinders    20  Horse  Power 

No  new  car  ever  put  on  the  market,  even  with  the  advantage  of  a  great 
name  behind  it,  has  taken  such  a  prompt  and  firm  hold  on  experienced,  critical  mo- 
torists. Every  day  increases  its  lead.  The  new  Model  G  stands  alone  at  $2,000 
as  a  value  impossible  to  produce  anywhere,  except  in  the  largest,  best  equipped 
automobile  factory  in  the  world — classing  with  automobiles  of  twice  the  price. 

Has  the  toughness,  staying  poiver,  sensitive  control, 
marvelously  smooth  running  qualities  of  all  Cadillacs. 

Shaft  drive;  newly  designed  selective  type  sliding  gear  transmission ;  high  speed  with  no  gears 
in  mesh;  sDirited  in  design  as  well  as  action;  abundant  hill  climbing  power.  Demonstrated  by 
nearest  dealer.     Catalogues  of  this  and  other  models  as  follows : 

Model    G— 20  h.p.    4-Cylinder    Touring   Car;   ¥2,000  Model   H     :t(»   h.p.    l-tvlinder    Tourine   Car;   $-l,i»f> 

(Catalog  0  Aid.  (Catalog  II  Alt  . 

Model  M— 10  h.  p.  Four  Passenger  Car;  $950  iCatuloe  !tl    II).  Model    KM)  h.p.    Runabout:   »900     (  alaloe  M  Ml. 

F.  O.  R.  Detroit;  Lamps  nol  included. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  car  in  ahicb  you  are  interested. 

CADILLAC   MOTOR   CAR   COMPANY.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Mfrs. 
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WE  HAVE  a  dog  day's  talk  to  make  to  YOU  that  means  BIG 
MONEY  next  winter  and  all  succeeding  winters  to  ALL  good 
listeners.     Most  people  look  on  a  heating  plant  as  a  necessary 
money-eater,  and  they've  got  plenty  of  receipted  coal  bills  to  prove  it. 
Thousands,  however,  have  learned  the  valued  lesson  that  the 


ec 


k- Williamson  Underfeed  furnace 

Saves  1-2  to  2-3  on  Coal  Bills 


Illustration  shows  furnace,  without 
casing,  cut.  out,  to  show  how  coal  is 
forccdup  under  fire,  whichburns  on  top 


There  isn't  any  guess  work  about  this.  The  Underfeed,  fed  from  below  ivith  cheap 
slack,  gives  you  greater  warmth  and  comfort  in  clean,  even  heat  than  is  yielded  by  top- 
feed  furnaces  burning  expensive  coal.  Ask  your  coal 
dealer  the  difference  in  the  price  of  ordinary  slack  and 
the  coal  you  have  heretofore  used.  Underfeed  Furnace 
Owners  save  that  difference  and  some  of  them  have 
saved  enough  within  the  past  few  years  to  give  to 
the  Underfeed 

The  Credit  of  Paying  for  Itself 

Gases  and  smoke  which   are  wasted  in  other  furnaces  must  pass 

through   the   flames,    are    burned   and  turned   into   heat  in   the 

VndrrfteJifor  all  the  fire  is  on  top.    There  is  no  smothering  of 

flames — the  topfeed  way.     Coal  is  easily  forced,  by  means  of  1 

lever,  into  the  firepot  underneath  the  fire — the  rational  way.   Yoq 

not  only  get  all  the  heat  units  from  coal,  but  combustion  is  slower 

and  the  Underfeed  requires  less  attention  than  other  furnaces. 

ITundreds  of  people  have  testified  to  the  saving  worth 
of  the  Underfeed  Furnace,  and  we  have  fac-si nine  letters 
of  appreciation  from  everywhere  that  we  want  YOU  to 
see.  They  will  be  sent  to  anyone  interested,  with  one  of 
our  Underfeed  Booklets,  fully  describing  and  illustrating 
this  most  economical  of  furnaces.  Heating  plans  ami 
eorvlces  of  our  Engineering  Department  are  also  your- 
—ALL  KKF.K.  Write  to-day.  giving  name  of  local  dealer 
with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 


Trie  Peck-Williamson  Co. 


304  W'.  Fifth  Street 

CINCINNATI,  0. 
Dealers— Write  tor  Our  Liberal  Ne*  Offer 
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EUREKA 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.     25c. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price.  Send/or  free  sample 
envelope. 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PIN  CO. 

131  Farrand  St. 
BiooniOeld,  M.  J. 


Heart  Palpitation 

is  caused  by  generation  of  gas  in  the 
stomach.  Charcoal  absorbs  all  gases, 
and  stops  fermentation. 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

are  made  of  purest  charcoal.  Try  them 
for  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dyspepsia, 
and  indigestion. 

FOR   I  Oc.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25C. 
box  mailed  for  trial.     Once  only. 
A.J.DItman,  41   Astor  House,  NY. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 
Classified  Columns  are  sup] liv- 
ing many  of  the  wants  of  1  (>(),- 
000  families  every  week.  If  you 
desire  a  consistent,  high-class  market 
for  reliable  goods  of  any  sort,  an  inex- 
pensive method  of  obtaining  it  is  to 
place  your  notice  in  this  department. 
The  rate  is  only  65c.  per  line  of  6 
words.  Write  to  us  at  once  for  full 
particulars  and  striking  illustrations 
of  many  advertising  successes  in  our 
Classified  Columns. 


?TheGLENW00D 
fSANITAR!UM 

DANSVILLE.JLAti* 


E  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

PILE PSY 

FACILITIES   AND  LOCATION  UNSbPPASSED.      TERMS  MODERATE 
J  W  WHe«-fv.M.$..M.D,Sup*Mnien<lent.  Brochure  $«nt  on  application 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

'The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson.     90c. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


The 


Psychic  Treatment 


■of: 


Nervous  Disorders 

By  DR.  PAUL  DV  BOIS 

Professor  of  Neuropathology,  University  of  Berne 

A  Translation  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 

and  William  A.  White,  M.D.,  of  the  Authors 

"  Les  Psychoneurosis  " 

THIS  work  gives  the  experiences  and  prin- 
ciples of  psychic  treatment  of  nervous 
disorders  based  upon  twenty  years  of  suc- 
cessful specialization  and  practise  in  this 
branch  of  medical  skill.  The  work  of  the 
author  is  both  that  of  psychologist  and  phy- 
sician. Besides  many  psychological  con- 
siderations, the  author  provides  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  methods  used  in  his  practise 
of  psychotherapy. 

Of  Inestimable  Value  to  Physicians 

"  To  all  engaged  in  medical  pursuits  the  book  must 
be  one  of  inestimable  value."— Medical  Recorder, 
Chicago,  111. 

8vo,  cloth,  471  pages,  $3.00  net ;  By  mail  $3.15. 
Copious  Index. 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,   New  York 


"He  hevd  smeJI  skill  o*  horse  Hesh 
who  bought  a,  goose  bo  ride  onVBoriH-c^ke 
^Ilgplgss      ordinary  so&ps 


TftE 


is  SAPO  L_l  O  #• 

=Try  a.ca.ke  ofiha.nd  be  convinced.' 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  28  years. 

At    the    following    Keeley    Institute*: 


Birmingham,  Ala* 
Hot  Spring*.  Irk. 
San  Kranf  i«t«j,  Cal. 
lVnT'r,  Col. 
W«il  llaw-n.  Conn. 
Vrathington,  II.  I  ., 

211  .1.  Capitol  St. 


Dwight,  III. 
Marion.  Ind. 
PlafuB-ld.  Ind. 
Dm  Hofnea,  la. 

(rib  'U  rhard,  Ky. 

I  '  i  inffton,  Maflft. 


Portland,  M. . 
Grand  Kapldo,  flicb., 

•2Qi  So.  (  ollegt   .»<•. 
Omaha,  N*)>., 

lor.  (  •«■  &  'i.'.th  St«. 
Vorlh  Conway,  N.  If. 


Buffalo.  \.  V. 
While  Plain.,  R.  V. 
I'areo.   V  I>. 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Bit  V  llroad  SI. 
liitr  rivhur  z.    Pa. 


PitUburz,  Pa., 

1246  fifth  kit. 
Providfnff.  I{.  I. 
Watik<-*ha.  Wto. 
Toronto.  On  I..  Canada. 
»  i nni (i'-(r.  Manitoba. 
I.ondo      England. 


Rustic  Curiosity. — "You  must  write  me  lots  of 
postal-cards  while  I  am  away  for  the  summer,"  said 
one  young  woman. 

Why  postal-cards? ' '  inquired  the  other. 

"Oh,  to  make  it  more  pleasant  and  sociable.  The 
postmaster  takes  an  interest  in  you  and  everybody 
is  willing  to  go  after  your  mail  if  you  have  plenty  of 
postal-cards  in  it." — Washington  Star. 


Modest  Tommy. 

The  camel  has  nine  stomachs — 

I  heard  it  at  the  Zoo. 
Now,  wouldn't  I  be  happy 

If  I  had  only  two! 

Oh,  yes,  I'd  brim  with  gladness 
And  call  my  life  a  dream, 

With  one  for  just  roast  turkey 
And  one  for  iust  ice-cream. 


-Puck. 


A  Specialist. — Mistress — "Bridget,  have  you 
cemented  the  handle  onto  the  water-jug  which  you 
dropt  yesterday"' ' 

Bridget — "I  started  to,  Mum,  but  I  dropt  the 
cement-bottle." — Punch. 


His  Dilemma. — "O  Tommy!  you're  too  old 
to  cry." 

"Yes;  an'  I'm  too  y-y-young  ter  have  w-wot  I'm 
cryin'  fer." — Judge. 


Right-O! 

If  your  wife  keeps  you  puzzled  and  guessing. 
And,  instead  of  a  comfort  and  blessing, 

Proves  a  grievance,  don't  frown, 

But  buy  her  a  gown — 
The  grievance,  no  doubt,  needs  re-dressing. 

— Harper's  Weekly. 


Comforting. — A  lady  who  had  recently  moved  to 
the  suburbs  was  very  fond  of  her  first  brood  of  chick- 
ens. Going  out  one  afternoon,  she  left  the  household 
in  charge  of  her  eight-year-old  boy.  Before  her  re- 
turn a  thunder-storm  fame  up.  The  youngster  for- 
got the  chicks  during  the  storm,  and  was  disma>ed, 
after  it  passed,  to  find  that  half  of  them  had  been 
drowned.  Tho  fearing  the  wrath  to  come,  he  thought 
best  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  calamity,  rather 
than  leave  it  to  be  discovered. 

"Mama,"  he  said,  contritely,  when  his  mother 
had  returned-  "Mama,  six  of  the  chickens  are 
dead." 

"Dead!"  cried  his  mother.  "Six!  How  did  they 
die?" 

The  boy  saw  his  chance. 

"I  think — I  think  they  died  happy,"  he  said. — 
Harper's  Weekly. 


A  Stinging  Retort. — A  gentleman  purchased  ;.t 
the  post-otfice  a  large  quantity  of  stamped  envelops, 
newspaper  wrappers,  and  other  postal  requisites. 

Finding  them  somewhat  difficult  to  carry,  he  asked 
one  of  the  counter  clerks  if  he  could  supply  him  with, 
a  small  quantity  of  string. 

"We  are  not  permitted  by  the  department  to  sup- 
ply string,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  give  me  a  bit  of  red  tape,"  was  the  sarcas- 
tic retort . 

The  string  was  supplied. — Sketch. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

July  19. — A  crowd  of  five  thousand  Koreans  is 
beaten  back  from  the  palace  gates,  where  it 
went  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Emperor;  the 
imperial  seal  is  transferred  to  the  Crown  Prince; 
the  Japanese  post  forces  at  all  points  of  danger 
in  Seoul. 
At  The  Hague.  General  Porter  speaks  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  British  motion  regarding  the  capture 
of  vessels  furnishing  provisions  to  belligerents. 

A  member  of  the  Pope's  household  tells  ot  a 
miracle  at  the  Vatican  in  which  the  Virgin  ap- 
peared in  a  vision  to  the  Pontiff,  signifying 
approval  of  the  recent  syllabus. 

A  Persian  parliamentary  committee  refuses  to 
submit  to  vote  the  proposals  of  the  German 
Bank  at  Teheran. 

July   20.-  -Mobs   in    Seoul   burn   the   houss   of   the 
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Korean  Ministers,  finally  being     i  '■'  tlie 

Japanese  troops;  rirle  firing  contin  i  during 
the  afternoon;    the  Jar     es<  aid  to 

be  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

Inly  21. — The  Kaiser  WiVielm  II.  while  being 
coaled  at  Bremerhaven  keel  lottom 

owing  to  the  inrush  o)  hundreds  of  ton  ■  of  water 
through   her  coal   ports. 
General   Delacroix  is  chosen   to     ucceed  General 
rlagron    as   commandei   in  chief   of    the    French 
Arm  y . 

July  22.  Karl  Hau  is  sentenced  to  death  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother-in-law,  Frau  Molitor;  he 
receives  his  sentence  calmb  .    ,,;  '   's  not 

well  received  by  the  crowds  in  the  streets,  and 
troops  disperse  the  mobs. 

A  student  and  a  girl  are  arrested  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, having  in  their  possession  plans  of  the 
imperial  palaces  and  Of  fortresses;  the  police 
believe  they  have  discovered  another  plot  to 
kill  the  Emperor. 

July    23. — Only    72    hours    arc    allowed    between 

indictment  and  execution  by  the  new  procedure 

of  the   Russian  military  courts. 
Registration  figures  for  voters  for  the  new  Douma 

show   extreme   popular  indifference. 
Belgians  begin  fetes  at   Bruges  to  celebrate  the 

opening  of  the  new  canal  to  the  sea. 

July  24. — Korea  comes  under  practically  com- 
plete control  of  Japan  by  the  signing  of  the  new 
agreement  at  Seoul.  All  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration is  made  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Resident-General. 
The  United  States  cruisers  which  have  been  visit- 
ing Brest  sail  for  home,  receiving  ;i  hearty  send- 
off  from  the  Japanese  war-ships  in  the  bay. 

July  25. — King  Leopold  of  Belgium  virtually 
loses  his  fight  over  the  Kongo  Free  State,  and  the 
African  State  will  soon  become  a  colony  of 
Belgium  instead  of  a  dependency  of  the  King. 

A  movement  is  started  in  Spain  to  change  the 
epitaph  on  Columbus's  tomb,  which  shows 
hostility  to  America. 

Domestic. 

July  19. — Terms  of  settlement  arc  agreed  upon  by 
the  telegraphers  of  San  Francisco  and  they  will 
return  to  work  at  the  old  scale  of  wages,  pending 
arbitration  of  their  grievances. 

Vale  University  invites  Ruy  Barbosa,  the  Bra- 
zilian scholar,  to  deliver  the  course  of  Dodge 
lectures  next  spring,  marking  closer  educational 
relations  with  South  America. 

It.  is  announced  in  New  York  that  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage  has  given  $125,000  to  the  Association  for 
the  Relief  of  Respectable  Aged  Women. 

The  naval  inquiry  board  decides  that  the  acci- 
dent on  the  battle-ship  Georgia  was  caused  by 
a  "delayed  flaieback." 

The  Southern  Railway  Company  is  fined  $30,000 
in  the  State  court  at  Raleigh.  N.  C„  for  charging 
more  than  2"%  cents  a  mile  for  passenger  trans- 
portation. 

July  20. — New  York  officials  announce  a  plan  to 
open  a  new  channel  that  will  mean  a  saving  of 
five  miles  to-  vessels  entering  the  harbor. 
Prof.  Percival  Lowell  notified  Harvard  Observa- 
tory officials  of  the  success  of  his  efforts  to 
photograph  the  Martian  double  canal. 

United  States  Judge  Pritchard,  at  Asheville,  N.  C, 
declares  the  penalty  clause  in  the  State  rate 
law  void  and  releases  the  railway  agents  sen- 
tenced to  the  chain-gang  by  the  State  courts. 

At  least  100  persons  perish  oil  the  Californian 
coast  when  the  steamship  Columbia,  carrying 
249  passengers  and  crew,  is  rimmed  and  sunk 
by  the  steam  lumber-schooner  S.ih  Pedro. 

July  21. — Filipino  students  at  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity summer  school  declare  that  their  fellow- 
countrymen  at  home  would  welcome  a  Japanese 
invasion. 

July  22. — Jesse  D.  Frost  assumes  the  warden- 
ship  of  Sing  Sing  prison  with  the  idea  that  many 
reforms  will  have  to  be  effected. 

Target  records  with  Whitehead  torpedoes  are 
broken  by  the  submarine  boats  Octopus  and 
Cuttlefish  at  Newport.  R.  I. 

July  23. — Mrs.  Rus=cll  Sage  sends  her  cneck  for 
Sioo.ooo  to  Chancellor  Day  as  a  gift  to  the 
Teachers'  College  of  Syracuse  University. 

July  25. — Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  E.  Ayres 
is  placed  on  the  retired  list  by  the  President. 
Police  Commissioner  Bingham  admits  his  ina- 
bility to  cope  with  the  present  wa  vc  of  crime  in 
New  York  City  and  demands  1,400  more  police- 
men. 


ALL-EXPENSE  VACATION  TOURS 

Inclusively  First  Class.  Pacific  Coast  Tours  and 
Yellowstone  Park  Tours,  passing  through  Colorado  and 
I  Uh,  going  and  returning  via  different  routes.  Each  party 
limited.  Leave  Chicago  August  3rd  and  24th  under  auspi- 
ces of  the  Tourist  Department  ChicaffO,  Union  Pacific  & 
North-Western  Line,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  the  best  of 
everything.  For  itineraries  and  full  particulars  write  to 
S.  A.  Hutchison,  Manager,  212  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 
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FREE 

If  you  order  100  Key- 
West  Havana  Seconds 
before  September  3d  and 
send  me  with  your  order 
the  name  of  another  man 
who  smokes — whom  I 
might  interest  in  my  way 
of  selling  cigars  direct 
from  factory,  I'll  send 
you  FREE  a  box  of 

"Old  Fashioned 
Havana  Smokers" 

for  trial — and  furthermore 
allow  you  to  order  an  addi- 
tional 100  Key  West  Hava- 
na Seconds  at  $1. 90  either 
for  yourself  or  for  him. 


FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  YOU 


VI  r ILL  you  pay  $1.90  for  a  hundred  "  Key- 
\  \  West  Havana  Seconds  "  cigars?  The  quality 
of  tobacco  is  the  same  as  used  in  cigars  that  sell 
over  the  counter  at  "three  for  a  quarter"  and  for 
which  any  cigar  dealer  would  gladly  pay  you 
Sj4c.  apiece.  Made  of  Key  West  "shorts,"  the 
trade  name  for  fine  leaf  tobacco  that  is  too  short 
to  roll  into  the  high  priced  cigars.  It  doesn't 
make  a  pretty  cigar,  but,  the  quality  is  there — 
and,  after  all,  you  don't  smoke  looks.  None 
shorter  than  4^  inches,  some  even  longer — 
hand-made  and  money  back  if  you  aren't  elated. 
This  is  one  of  my  greatest  values — to  introduce 
my  method  of  selling  from  factory  direct  to  the 
smoker  at  factory  prices. 

Howe  son  after  Sept.  U  ai  mis  price — 

and  not  more  man  100  to  one  smoker 

Send  $1.90  for  ioo.  I  reserve  the  right,  however, 
to  return  your  order  and  refund  your  money 
after  a  certain  quantity  of  this  brand  is  sold, 
as  this  price  is  made  just  to  "get  acquainted." 

TfavcrftimS  *****  -'45*u>vrsS^' 

Make  remittance  payable  to  Edwin  Cigar  Co. 

Dept.  K,  67=69  W.  125th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

References:  United  States  Exchange  Bank,  Dun  and  Bradstreets 
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LIABILITY 
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STEAM   BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE    GLASS 
BURGLARY 
FLY  WHEEL 


This  Company  has  been  engaged  in  the  several  MINOR  MISCELLANE- 
OUS LINES  of  insurance  for  over  THIRTY  YEARS,  and  has  built  up  gradu- 
ally and  prudently  A  VERY  LARGE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BUSINESS. 
Its  annual  income  from  premiums  is  nearly  SIX  MILLIONS  of  dollars.  Its 
business  is  protected  by  assets  of  nearly  EIGHT  MILLIONS,  including  an 
unearned  premium  reserve  of  over  THREE  MILLIONS  of  dollars,  and  a 
special  reserve  against  contingent  claims  of  over  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF 
MILLIONS.  It  has  paid  over  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLIONS  to  its  policy 
holders  FOR  LOSSES.  Its  constant  effort  is  to  give  its  clients  not  only 
INSURANCE  indemnity,  but  prompt  and  effective  INSPECTION  and 
ADJUSTING  SERVICES. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


CAPITAL  -    $1,000,000.00 


surplus     -    $1,622,129.12 
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MONEY-SAVING  MIDSUMMER  BOOK  BARGAIN 


Only  39  sets 


Nearly  50%  off 


D  Y  a  remarkably  fortunate  trade  deal  we  have 

*-*      secured  39  sets  of  the  great  Cyclopedia 

of  Mechanics — 8  volumes — at  a  figure  which 

enables  us  to  offer  it  to  Digest  readers  at 
nearly  half  price.  This  most  practical  of  Cyclopedias  covers  an  enormous  field  of  Applied  Mechanics.  There 
are  nearly  36,000  subjectstreatedandeachoneis  so  carefully  handled  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  anyone  with  a 
mechanical  turn.  The  descriptive  matter  is  wonderfully  elucidated  by  over  5,100  illustrations,  diagrams,  specifi- 
cations, and  working  outlines.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself  and  thoroughly  indexed.  This  is  the  best  work 
of  the  kind  ever  published. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  MECHANICS 

Containing  Receipts,   Processes,   and  Memoranda   for  Workshop  Use  Based  on 

Extensive  Personal  Experience  and  Expert  Knowledge 

PAUL  N.  HASLUCK,  Editor-in-Chief 

THIS  Encyclopedia  Of  Mechanics  is  a  vast  compendium  of  practical,  useful  knowledge.  It 
contains  in  a  form  convenient  for  every-day  use,  receipts,  processes,  and  memoranda  selected  from  a  rich 
store  of  choice  information  contributed  by  a  staff  of  skilled  and  talented  mechanics,  upon  whose  practical  experi- 
ence and  expert  knowledge  the  information  is  based.  The  matter  in  these  volumes  has  been  carefully  digested, 
most  copiously  illustrated  by  diagrams,  working-drawings,  etc.,  and  the  entire  text  elucidated  so  as  to  be  readily 
understood  by  anyone  having  ordinary  mechanical  adaptability  and  taste.  The  number  of  most  useful  articles 
which  can  be  made  AT  HOME  by  any  boy  or  mechanic  is  only  one  indication  that  the  work  is  intended  for 
practical  every-day  use  in  the  ordinary  home  and  workshop.  It  has,  in  addition,  much  that  will  be  appreciated 
and  understood  by  those  who  have  need  of  the  highest  skill  and  expert  investigations  of  experienced  mechanics. 


Some    of    the    PROC- 
ESSES, explained: 

Acetylene  Gas  Making 

Bronzing 

Bronzing  Metals 

Burnishing  Metals 

Concreting 

Disinfecting 

Drilling  Metals,  etc. 

Dyeing 

Electro-plating 

Enameling 

Embossing 

Engraving 

Enlarging  Photos 

Glueing  Woods 

Grinding  Tools 

Hardening  Tools 

Inlaying 

Etc.,  etc.,  et:. 


Some  of  the   PRACTI- 
CAL IDEAS  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  Boy 
or  Man  at  home: 

Aquarium  (Portable) 

Bent  Iron  Brackets  and  Lamps 

Bee  Hive 

Child's  Cradle 

Chicken  Coop  and  Run 

Carving  on  Wood 

Cider  MM 

Doll's  Bedsteads 

Dog  Kennel 

Easily  Made  Handbags 

Etching  on  Glass 

Easy  Chairs 

Folding  Camp  Bed 

Farm  Gate 

Greenhouse 

Hat  and  Coat  Rack 

Mounting  and  Preserving  Leaves 

Making  a  Sail  Boat 

Making  a  Canoe 


Newspaper  Rack 
Pigeon  Cote 
Step  Ladder 
Scroll-sawing 
Table  with  Drawers 
Tool  Chest 
Wheel-barrow 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Expert  Suggestions 
for: 

Basket  Makers 
Brick  Moulders 
Cabinet  Makers 
Clock  Makers 
Electricians 
Engineers 
Furniture  Makers 
Machinists 
Microscopists 
Organ  Builders 
Paper-hangers 
Photographers 
Stone  Cutters 


Watch  Makers 
Wagon  Builders 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Summary  of  Subjects 

Treated 

and  Illustrations 


Separate 

Illustrations 

IN 

Subjt*<  ts 
Treated 

632 
648 

702 
618 
602 
698 
609 
648 

Vol.   I 
Vol.  II 
Vol.  HI 
Vol.  IV 
Vol.  V 
Vol.  VI 
Vol.  VII 
Vol.  VIII 

4,283 
5,082 
4,879 
5,681 
3,920 
3,640 
4,225 
4,175 

5,155 

35,885 

Besides  32  full-page  illustrations 
in  color 


Subscription  Edition 

Eight  Volumes  Super- 
Royal,  8vo,   7  x  10'.  inches 

32  Full-Page  Colored 
Illustrations 


rpHIS  GREAT  WORK  has  heretofore  sold  by  subscription 
_L  for  $3.00  prr  volume,  $24.00  per  set;  bound  in  Morocco 
half  leather.  We  now  offer  it  for  $15.00,  payable  $1.00  within 
five  days  after  receipt,  and  $2.00  per  month  for  sev<  n  months. 
We  have  only  39  sets  in  stock,  and  make  this  remarkable  offer 
to  close  them  out  at  once  to  make  room  for  new  Full  books. 
Each  volume  is  royal  quarto  in  size,  and  complete  in  itself. 
The  "Cyclopedia  of  Mechanics"  is  thoroughly  indexed.  We 
will  send  the  entire  work  on  approval.  If  when  you  see  it  you 
are  not  satisfied  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  within  live 
days.     Sign  and  return  at  once  the  request  form  opposite. 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60    EAST    23d    STREET,    NEW    YORK 


REQUEST  FORM    "CYCLOPEDIA  OF  MECHANICS" 

FUNK  &  WAUNALLS  COMPANY,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  on  approval  "The  Cyclopedia  of 
Mechanics"  in  eight  volumes,  bound  in  red  half  leather,  regular  price 
184.00.  If  satisfactory  I  agree  to  send  vou  within  five  days  of  their  receipt 
St. 00  as  a  first  payment,  and  will  make  further  payments  of  $2  00  per  month 
for  seven  months  (total  $15.00) — books  to  remain  your  property  until  paid 
for  in  full.  If  unsatisfactory  I  agree  to  return  them  to  you  at  your  expense 
within  five  days  after  receipt. 


Name. 


Town. 


L.  D.  8-3-'07 


State Date. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


CRIME  AND  HYSTERIA  IN  NEW  YORK 

THE  series  of  murders,  assaults,  and  unusually  numerous 
crimes  of  varying  seriousness  with  which  the  New  York 
police  have  had  recently  to  deal  has  brought  the  attention  even  of 
papers  in  the  far  corners  of  the  country  to  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions existing  in  this  city.  Foreign  papers  as  well  are  beginning 
to  comment  on  the  "carnival  of  crime."  And  in  the  home  press, 
while  so  far  there  has  been  but  little  editorial  treatment  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  news  columns  of  the  more  excitable  have  been  for  some 
time  filled  with  the  morbid  details  of  most 
sensational  crime.  To  such  an  extent  has 
this  kind  of  news  been  exploited  that  some  of 
the  more  staid  papers  are  now  uttering  a 
protest.  "  No  one  attempting  to  derive  an 
estimate  of  present  conditions  in  New  York 
from  the  front-page  contents  of  many  of  our 
newspapers,"  we  read  in  The  Evening  Post, 
"could  be  blamed  for  concluding  that  soci- 
ety is  on  the  verge  of  dissolving  into  anarchy. 
.  .  .  The  alarm  is  being  sounded  not  only 
by  publications  to  whose  thunderous  and 
shrieking  headlines  we  have  grown  accus- 
tomed, but  by  papers  which  professedly  as- 
pire to  higher  journalistic  aims."  Even  The 
Evening  Post  admits  that  "there  is  no  deny- 
ing the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an 
epidemic  of  crime,"  but  it  continues,  "the 
situation  is  bad  enough  without  its  being 
magnified  to  monstrous  proportions  and 
drenched  in  lurid  colors, 
nestness  it  urges  moderation 


With   great  ear- 


We  read 
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"Especially  the  aforesaid  publications 
with  the  reverberating  headlines  have  good 
grounds  for  searching  their  consciences  in 
this  matter.  Page  after  page  devoted  to 
playing  up  all  the  wretched  details  of  pas- 
sional crime,  eked  out  with  pictures  of  a  hideous  and  suggestive 
realism,  can  not  be  thrown  daily  before  hordes  of  semiilliterate 
readers  without  working  mischief.  We  need  not  presuppose 
original  criminality  in  one  who  yields  to  the  bad  influence  of  such 
public  prints.  Mere  weakness  of  character,  accentuated  by  sea- 
sonal and  climatic  conditions,  will  succumb  in  time  to  insistent 
harping  on  debilitating  topics.  Add  thereto  the  promise  of  un- 
limited notoriety  which  the  very  columns  and  picture-galleries  de- 
scriptive of  crime  offer  to  the  degraded  type  of  mind,  season  with 
a  bit  of  trumpeting  on  the  break-down  of  our  police  system,  and 
we  have  at  hand  a  brew  excellently  adapted  to  arouse  and  stimu- 
late brute  violence 


GENERAL   BINGHAM, 

Commissioner  of  Police  in  New  York.  He 
says  that  the  influx  of  undesirable  immigrants 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  epidemic  of 
crime  which  is  confronting  his  department 
this  summer. 


"  Hysteria  in  the  press  breeds  hysteria  in  the  public.  There 
have  been  a  shocking  number  of  crimes  against  children,  but  we 
have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  very  many  of  the  chronicled 
assaults  on  young  girls  are  fictitious.  They  have  their  origin 
either  in  the  newspaper  offices  or  in  the  general  state  of  nervous 
apprehension.  In  the  poorer  districts,  children  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  have  daily  visited  the  grocery-store  and  the  butcher's 
stall,  the  shoemaker's  booth  or  the  iceman's  cellar,  without  fear. 
A  slight  jest  or  a  good-humored  threat  is  sufficient  now  to  send  the 
child,  who  begins  reading  the  Latest  ■aX  the  age  of  six  and  studying 
its  pictures  at  the  age  of  three,  shrieking  to  her  mother.  It  will 
be  remembered  how  children  all  over  town 
were  fleeing  from  imaginary  kidnapers  not 
so  very  long  ago." 

The  New  York  Times  remarks  that  the 
pathologists  "  would  probably  take  the  ground 
that  the  assaults  upon  children  now  horrify- 
ing the  city  are  the  more  or  less  nearly  un- 
controllable manifestations  of  mental  disequi- 
librium, turned  by  'suggestion'  in  this  one 
direction  for  the  time  being,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  a  thing  to  be  cured  rather  than  one 
to  be  punished."  While  this  may  be  true,  it 
admits,  the  diagnosis  doesn't  help  matters 
much  unless  a  cure  can  be  proposed.  It  con- 
tinues : 

"  The  problem  is  to  find  out  the  right,  that 
is,  the  effective,  thing  to  do,  promptly  to  stop 
this  series  of  what,  whether  quite  accuratelv 
or  not  is  of  little  moment,  seems  to  most  of  us 
to  be  a  series  of  most  abominable  crimes 
committed  by  the  basest  of  criminals.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
deterred  by  the  fear  of  summary  killing  at 
the  hands  of  maddened  neighbors  or  of  im- 
prisonment under  the  law.  and  there  is  need 
of  other  and  more  ingeniously  adapted  meas- 
ures of  protection  and  prevention.  .  .  . 
To  treat  them  like  pickpockets,  burglars,  or 
even  murderers  is  probably  a  waste  of  time.  But  the  prohibition 
of  punishments  that  are  unusual  as  well  as  those  that  are  cruel 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  a  really  scientific  remedy  for  the  evil 
confronting  us,  despite  the  fact  that  somehow  we  came  to  electric 
death-dealing." 

The  committing  of  these  many  crimes  is  mostly  traced  by  the 
papers  to  the  presence  in  the  city  of  bands  of  criminal  aliens.  The 
Black  Hand  society  of  the  Italians  has  long  been  infamous  here. 
More  recently  the  Armenian  Hunchakist  has  become  notorious. 
While  it  is  admitted  that  others  than  these  have  contributed  to 
the   "crime   wave."   the  fact  that  General  Bingham,    the    Police 
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Commissioner,  is  reported  to  ascribe  to  the  "undesirable  immi- 
grants "  most  of  the  blame,  leads  papers  outside  of  New  York  to 
comment  upon  this  feature.    Says  the  Toledo  Blade,  for  instance  : 

"  The  problem  of  handling  the  million  or  more  of  people  who 
are  swarming  in  from  Europe  is  not  easy  of  solution.  If  it  was 
merely  a  matter  for  economists,  the  arrivals  could  be  parceled  off 
to  various  sections  of  the  country  where  help  is  needed,  with  an 
approximate  degree  of  proportion,  but  there  is  the  individual  taste 
to  be  consulted,  and  unfortunately  the  glare  of  New  York  acts  on 
these  people  like  the  lamp  to  the  moth. 

"So,  while  the  Police  Commissioner  is  not  disheartened,  he 
realizes  that  he  must  look  to  the  Government  for  aid  in  protecting 
New  York  from  the  hordes  of  aliens.  With  that  problem  solved, 
he  can  in  time  meet  the  other  exigencies  of  the  situation.  He  has 
already  weeded  much  of  the  corruption  out  of  the  department  and 
some  of  the  inefficiency.  He  is  not  a  cruel  man,  but  he  believes 
that  criminals  must  be  handled  without  gloves,  in  the  interests  of 
the  masses." 

Referring  in  particular  to  the  Black  Hand  society  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat  observes  : 

"  So  long  as  the  foreign  criminals  confine  their  blackmail  and 
murder  operations  to  victims  of  their  own  naionality.  and  so  long 
as  the  latter  connive  at  the  outrages  and  aia  their  oppressors  by 
continuing  their  policy  of  secrecy,  it  is  probable  that  the  police 
will  be  unable  to  wipe  out  the  organization  and  round  up  the  crim- 
inals. The  attempt  to  help  people  who  refuse  to  be  helped  or  to 
help  themselves  is  a  thankless  if  not  an  impossible  task.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  the  law-abiding  Italians  of  New  York  will  follow 
the  example  set  by  their  fellow-countrymen  in  New  Orleans  and 
effect  an  organization  to  cooperate  with  the  police  in  putting  a 
stop  to  this  species  of  villainy.  Once  this  step  is  taken,  New  York 
will  be  freed  from  the  infamous  thrall  of  the  imported  murder 
society,  and  the  colonies  of  other  cities  will  not  be  slow  in  adopt, 
ing  similar  methods  for  its  extinction  in  their  own  localities." 


MEANING  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ELECTIONS 

SOME  of  our  papers  have  been  trying  to  explain  the  apathy  of 
the  Filipinos  regarding  the  election  of  delegates  to  their  first 
Assembly  by  declaring  that  the  natives  do  not  really  want  self- 
government.  This  view  is  not  accepted  by  the  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can, which  suggests  that  "  probably  the  truth  is  that  the  Filipinos 
expect  nothing  in  the  way  of  actual  self-government  from  the  new 
Assembly,  and  therefore  do  not  deem  it  worth  their  while  to  go 
through  the  idle  form  of  voting."  But,  whatever  causes  this  lack 
of  interest,  the  presence  of  it  is  the  thing  most  widely  commented 
upon.  The  result  of  the  election  is  a  surprize  to  those  who  thought 
that  the  slim  registration  lists  presaged  a  victory  for  the  Progres- 
sistas,  whose  platform  asserts  that  they  "will  willingly  wait  until 
Uncle  Sain  is  ready  to  grant  independence."  Altho  complete  elec- 
tion returns  will  not  be  in  for  some  time,  it  is  reported  that  indica- 
tions show  a  majority  for  the  Nacionalistas.  the  party  demanding 
immediate  independence.  The  New  York  Sun's  cable  dispatches 
contain  the  following  information,  which  throws  some  light  on  the 
politics  of  the  islands  : 

"  Before  the  election  it  was  the  general  belief  that  the  Progres- 
sistas  were  the  best  organized.  They  had  only  one  candidate  in 
each  district,  whereas  the  Nacionalistas  had  two  candidates  in  sev- 
eral of  the  districts.  The  platform  of  the  latter  resembles  that  of 
the  Immediatestas,  in  demanding  immediate  independence  and 
reduction  of  the  salaries  of  American  officers. 

"The  Progressistas  advocate  good  roads,  readjustment  of  the 
tariff,  wider  public  education,  and  the  enforcement  of  sanitary 
laws 

••  The  Progressistas  had  something  resembling  a  party  organiza- 
tion, but  the  others  were  loose  aggregations  resembling  bands  de- 
voted to  some  idea.  Their  candidates  were  chiefly  self-appointed, 
there  being  no  primaries  or  nominating  conventions  to  put  them 
before  the  people. 

"The  total  registration  in  Manila  was   7,927.     The  total  vote 


was  7,250.  Many  conservatives  and  representative  merchants  did 
not  vote,  being  satisfied  with  the  present  administration.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  voters  belong  to  the  barely  qualified  class. 

"Incomplete  returns  indicate  that  not  2  per  cent,  of  the  civilized 
population  registered.  Probably  the  total  vote  will  be  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  that  at  the  municipal  elections  of  1903,  when 
150.000  registered  and  1 18,000  voted,  altho  the  suffrage  has  been 
unchanged  since  then  and  the  election  law,  translated  into  Spanish, 
Tagalog,  and  Ilocano,  was  distributed  thoroughly." 

Referring  to  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  this  apathy  of  the  Fili- 
pinos indicated  that  they  did  not  care  to  trouble  themselves  about 
so  little  self-government  as  they  will  receive,  the  antiimperialist 
Springfield  Republican  remarks : 

"  The  Filipinos,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  allow  such  feelings  to 
have  permanent  sway  over  them,  since  progress  can  certainly  be 
made  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  legislative  Assembly  soon 
to  be  instituted.  Their  work  in  that  body  will  be  observed,  and  the 
American  people  will  surely  be  glad  to  note  evidences  of  a  native 
capacity  to  make  liberal  institutions  workable  in  the  archipelago." 

But  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  skeptical.  "  It  looks,"  we  read, 
"as  tho  the  Filipinos  were  very  much  like  our  Cuban  friends. 
Their  desire  for  self-government  is  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  a 
desire  for 'jobs.' and  so  it  seems  to  be  at  Manila.  An  election 
which  opens  up  no  chance  for  office-holding  is  not  worth  bothering 
about."  "To  cut  them  adrift  with  the  idea  of  letting  them  work 
out  their  own  salvation,  when  it  is  quite  certain  that  what  they 
would  work  out  would  be  their  own  ruin,  would  be  a  crime,"  is  the 
conclusion  reached  by  this  paper.  In  like  trend  is  this  comment 
of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer : 

"  Such  self-government  as  the  Philippines  will  have  under  the 
new  regime  will  be  a  government  by  a  small  oligarchy  of  self-seek- 
ing, active  politicians,  aspiring  to  complete  independence  of  the 
United  States,  because,  with  independence,  the  entire  control  of 
the  Government  would  be  in  their  hands,  and  they  could  profit 
thereby.  With  independence,  the  Government  would  not  only  be 
in  the  hands  of  this  oligarchy,  but  it  would  be  for  it,  without  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  people.  Actual  self-government  will  be 
possible  for  the  Filipinos  only  when  the  people  as  a  whole  are  edu- 
cated to  the  point  of  being  able  to  take  an  active  and  intelligent 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and  prepared  to  take  full  part  therein. 
In  all  probability  this  will  not  come  until  the  majority  in  the  islands 
consists  of  a  generation  which  has  been  educated  in  American 
schools,  and  which  has  thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  democratic  government.  In  view  of  the  showing  made,  discus- 
sion of  the  possibilities  of  future  independence  for  the  Philippines 
should  properly  be  postponed  until  the  new  generation  has  come  on 
the  field." 

And  that  for  other  reasons  they  can  well  a4ford  to  wait  is  the 
assertion  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  which  says: 

"When  the  Filipinos  contrast  their  condition  under  the  Ameri- 
can Government  with  the  fate  which  has  just  befallen  Korea,  they 
will  see  what  they  escaped  by  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  rather  than  in  becoming  Japanese  territory  in  any  trans- 
formation of  things  in  their  section  of  the  world.  Moreover,  the 
railways  which  the  United  States  is  starting  to  build  will  mean 
even  more  as  factors  of  progress  than  will  the  Congress  which  is 
soon  to  assemble." 

That  the  Filipinos  "to  whom  after  nine  years  we  have  granted  the 
privilege  of  electing  a  representative  assembly  "  should  show  their 
"sheer  ingratitude"  by  electing  a  majority  of  delegates  from  the 
party  demanding  independence,  draws  a  smile  from  the  New  York 
World.     With  irony  it  asks  : 

"  What  better  proof  can  there  be  that  the  Filipinos  by  blood  and 
the  color  of  their  skins  are  a  base  and  treacherous  race,  unfit  for 
free  institutions  and  incapable  of  self-government  ?  What  destiny 
can  Providence  possibly  contemplate  for  such  a  people  except  the 
denial  of  popular  rights  and  the  perpetuation  of  foreign  rule  ?  For 
downright  disloyalty  the  Filipinos  deserve  to  rank  with  the  voters 
of  Oklahoma,  who  after  being  offered  the  blessings  of  Statehood 
delight  in  being  counted  a  Democratic  stronghold." 
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OUTLAWING  WHISKY   IN   THE  SOUTH 

THE  prohibition  victory  in  Georgia,  which  we  were  misled 
into  announcing  a  little  prematurely  by  erroneous  reports 
in  the  Northern  papers,  will  be  followed  by  similar  action  in  other 
Southern  States  if  the  hopes  and  fears  of  whisky's  foes  and  friends 
are  correct.  One  of  its  most  bitter  foes,  The  Union  Signal ^  (Chi- 
cago), organ  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  says  "it  is  generally  conceded 
that  Mississippi  will  soon  follow  the  example  of  Georgia,"  notes 
that  a  prohibition  bill  is  before  the  Alabama  legislature,  declares 
that  "Texas  is  ripe  for  State  prohibition,"  and  adds  that  "  it  seems 
certain  that,  one  by  one,  the  Southern  States  will  speedily  swing 
into  the  prohibition  column."  On  the  other  side  President  Tay- 
lor, of  the  National  Wholesale  Liquor-Dealers'  Association  of 
America,  made  this  confirmatory  declaration  in  his  report  to  the 
annual  convention  at  Atlantic  City  last  June  : 

"  During  the  past  twelve  months  the  Prohibitionists  have  made 
grave  inroads  on  our  business.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
South,  and  unless  we  work  with  more  energy  and  determination  to 
stop  this  tidal  wave  every  State  in  the  South  will  be  closed  to  us." 

Striking  evidence  of  the  South's  attitude  toward  the  liquor  traffic 
appears  in  the  report  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Texas  legislature 
at  its  recent  session,  a  copy  of  which  is  courteously  sent  us  by  Mr. 
L.  T.  Dashiell,  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  large  amount  of  legis- 
lation restricting  the  liquor  traffic  in  Texas  appears  in  this  volume, 
not  the  least  notable  being  a  law  to  prevent  express  companies 
bringing  packages  of  liquor  into  no-license  districts.  This  is 
effected  by  a  law  (as  its  title  reads)  "  imposing  occupation  tax  on 
persons,  firms,  or  corporations  handling  liquors  C.  O.  D."  The 
"  occupation  tax  "  is  fixt  at  $5,000  a  year,  and  the  county  or  town 
concerned  is  empowered  to  add  a  tax  of  $2,500  more.  Another 
law  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  drink  intoxicating  liquor  on  any 
passenger  train  in  Texas  ;  and  a  third  imposes  an  "  occupation  tax  " 
of  $2,000  a  year  on  "all  retail  dealers  in  non-intoxicating  malt 
liquor"  in  no-license  districts,  and  provides  for  an  additional 
$1,000  tax  by  the  local  authorities.  The  fact  that  the  first  of  these 
laws  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  104  to  3  and  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  29  to  o  throws  light  on  the  general  attitude  of  the  legislature. 

The  New  York  World  sketches  the  present  prohibition  situation 
in  the  following  informing  paragraphs  : 

"The  passing  of  a  prohibition  law  in  Georgia  adds  a  Southern 


State  to  the  stronghold  of  the  'drys '  in  the  Far  West,  Kansas ;  in 
the  extreme  East,  Maine;  in  the  extreme  North,  North  Dakota, 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  Union,  Tennessee. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  number  of  people  living  under 
statutory  prohibition  in  Maine,  North  Dakota,  and  Kansas  was 
only  2,500,000.  By  the  end  of  the  year  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
will  nearly  have  trebled  the  number. 

"  Georgia  is  the  largest  State  that  ever  passed  a  prohibitory  law, 
if  we  except  New  York's  abortive  attempt  many  years  ago. 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and  Iowa  have  all  tried 
and  abandoned  prohibition,  yet  the  number  living  under  it  will 
soon  be  larger  than  ever  before.  Adding  those  in  the  Territories 
under  Congressional  prohibition,  the  total  number  will  be  about 
8,000,000. 

"One-third  of  the  remaining  citizens  live  in  'dry'  communities 
under  the  operation  of  local-option  laws,  or  in  the  South  in  coun- 
ties where  higher-license  fees  are  practically  prohibitive. 

"  Figures  show  the  United  States  to  be  one  of  the  most  temper- 
ate nations.  Nearly  half  its  people  live  in  communities  where  get- 
ting a  drink  means  breaking  the  law  or  defying  public  sentiment." 

The  reason  for  the  wave  of  prohibition  sentiment  in  the  South, 
as  we  have  noticed  before,  is  the  desire  to  keep  intoxicants  away 
from  the  negroes  and  the  lower  class  of  whites,  who  are  incited  to 
crime  and  vice  by  strong  drink.  The  Springfield  Republican 
treats  the  case  thus  : 

"  The  relation  between  the  saloon  and  negro  crime  in  the  South 
is  so  close  that  the  most  superficial  observer  must  notice  it.  There 
is  a  like  relation  between  white  criminality  and  the  saloon,  but  the 
Southern  prohibitionists  are  not  obliged  to  dwell  so  much  on  that 
point.  Their  cause  acquires  strength  among  the  white  population 
because  the  degrading  influence  of  the  low  negro-dive  upon  colored 
youth  is  advertised  incessantly  in  every  Southern  town  and  city. 
The  negro  slums  in  cities  like  New  Orleans,  with  their  innumer- 
able 'pool-rooms  '  and  bars,  are  among  the  vilest  spots  in  America. 
They  are  centers  of  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  vice,  and  they 
contribute  a  steady  stream  of  criminals  to  the  police  courts.  On 
the  levee  in  Vicksburg  are  negro  saloons  where  scores  of  idle 
negroes  spend  their  time,  and  it  is  to  such  places  that  employers 
of  labor  often  have  to  go  to  drum  up  men  for  their  service.  The 
saloon  and  gambling-joint  turn  out  quantities  of  new  negro  crimi- 
nals every  year  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  through- 
out the  interior.  These  resorts  did  not  flourish  in  the  days  of 
slavery,  but  since  the  whites  abandoned  the  negro  largely  to  his 
own  self-civilizing  efforts  and  left  him  to  revel  in  the  full  indul- 
gence of  his  baser  propensities,  all  the  while  drawing  away  from 
him  socially,  there  has  been  a  natural  development  of  the  machinery 


mr    bryan's  explanations  have  proved  unsatisfactory. 
—  Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


iie"s  coming  back. 

—Reynolds  in  the  Tacoma  Ledger. 
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of  negro  vice  and  crime.  No  race,  moreover,  has  the  social 
instinct  more  acutely  sensitized  than  the  negro.  II~  loves  com- 
panionship and  social  pleasures.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
in  the  rigid  conditions  of  the  race's  social  isolation,  the  saloon  has 
been  all  the  more  sought  because  of  its  company  and  diversions. 

"A  well-enforced  prohibitory  law  should  destroy  many  of  these 
degrading  dens  of  iniquity  and  thus  tend  to  minimize  the  menacing 
problem  of  criminality.     It  is  not  at  all  clear,  however,  that  prohi- 
bition as  an  agency  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  race  ques- 
i    tion  will  ever  prove  sufficient.     The  intention  may  be  to  have  the 
■t   police  especially    severe  in  closing  up    negro  bars ;  possibly  the 
'   same  severity,  in  the  cities  at  least,  will  not  be  shown  toward  the 
bars  patronized  by  white  men.    But,  however  that  may  work  out, 
the  struggle  against  negro  criminality    must  embrace  something 
beside  a  'thou  shalt  not.'     It  must  be  positive  as  well  as  negative. 
It  must  not  only  close  the  doors  of  darkness,  but  open  wide  the 
doors  of  light." 


GOVERNOR  GLENN'S  "VICTORY" 

'  "  I  "HE  railroads  yielded  to  my  ultimatum.  .  .  .  The  effect  of 
*■        the  victory  is  a  triumph  for  States'  rights,  and  in  the  future 

a  Federal  court,  at  the  instance  of  a  railroad  line,  will  be  slow  to 

enjoin  a  sovereign  State 
from  enforcing  its  laws." 
Thus  Governor  Glenn, 
of  North  Carolina,  de- 
scribes his  compromise 
agreement  with  theSouth- 
ern  Railway  by  which  the 
State  gives  up  the  prose- 
cution of  most  of  its  suits 
against  the  road  in  return 
for  the  promise  that  alter 
August  S  tlie  road  will 
observe  the  State's  new 
rate  law,  pending  the 
determination  of  its  con- 
stitutionality in  the  Uni- 
ted States  Supreme 
Court.  The  press,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means 
willing  to  accept  this  '  vic- 
tory '   at   the  Governor's 

PRESIDENT  W.W.FINLEY,  OF  THE  SOUTH]  RN       valuation.      The    I'hikldel- 

railway.  phia  Ledger,  for  instance, 

His  compromise  with  the  State  of  North  remarks  that  "so  far  as 
Carolina  he  characterizes  as  an  "act  of  j[  js  a  victory  for  law 
expediency,"    maintaining    still     that     the  ,  r  , 

law  is  on  his  side.  aild      order,      for     mod- 

eration and  reason,  no 
credit  is  due  to  Governor  Glenn.  The  railway  company  simply 
decided  that  it  was  better  to  submit  to  injustice  than  to  give  op- 
portunity to  the  State  authorities  who  had  the  power— and  who 
threatened  to  use  it— not  only  to  destroy  the  railroad,  but  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  community."  So,  it  concludes,  "Governor 
Glenn,  instead  of  maintaining  his  position  of  defiance,  has  simply 
been  relieved  from  it  by  the  judicious  action  of  the  railway  com- 
pany."    Again,  to  quote  the  New  York  Evening  Mail : 

"  North  Carolina  will  score  a  '  victory  '  when  the  Supreme  Court 
says  its  law  is  constitution — the  sort  of  victory  possible  to  any 
party  who  appears  against  another  party  before  a  tribunal  with 
authority  and  rights  superior  to  its  own.  It  has  not,  however, 
'made  any'  step  forward  for  States'  rights,'  for  it  has  not  vindi- 
cated the  equality  of  its  State  courts  with  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court. 

"The  other  party  in  the  contention  has  simply  consented  not  to 
avail  itself  of  the  protection  of  the  lower  Federal  court,  for  reasons 
thus  suggested  by  the  president  of  the  railroad:  'We  must  con- 
tinue to  live  in  North  Carolina.'  That  is  a  decision  personal  to 
the    Southern  Railway.     We  shall  not   yet  accept  the  statement 


that  it  was  recommended  by  the  National  Administration,  or  the 
claim  that  the  latter  was  moved  by  bluster  to  advise  it." 

And  the  New  York  Globe  goes  even  farther,  to  declare  that  "  the 
Governor's  victory  is  in  part  a  retreat,  a  defeat  maybe,"  and  con- 
tinues : 

"  For  he  had  cited  provisions  of  the  State  constitution  which,  as 
he  averred,  demanded  that  he  should  push  the  indictments  under 
the  rate  law.  But  now  by  articles  6  and  7  of  the  treaty  the  follow- 
ing provisions  are  made  : 

"6.  All  indictments  and  prosecutions  now  pending  to  be  dis- 
missed and  no  other  indictments  or  prosecutions  to  be  instituted 
for  any  alleged  violation  of  the  law  up  to  the  time  the  new  2^-cent 
rate  is  put  into  effect  under  this  arrangement,  as  far  as  the  Governor 
can  control  the  same. 

"7.  The  Governor  to  advise  all  people  against  bringing  any 
penalty  suits  pending  final  determination  of  the  questions  involved, 
and  to  ask  the  people  as  a  whole  to  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement. 

"  A  governor  who  had  so  strongly  asserted  his  obligation  to  see 
that  the  laws  were  duly  enforced  now  agreeing  to  dismiss  what  he 
had  asserted  was  due  enforcement;  agreeing  to  inhibit  such  en- 
forcement in  the  future  so  far  as  he  'can  control  the  same';  and, 
most  remarkable  of  all,  agreeing  to  advise  all  other  sovereign  citi- 
zens of  the  State  against  enforcement  of  the  law — such  a  governor 
stands  in  a  position  unique  and  wonderful." 

At  the  same  time,  even  by  some  of  those  papers  which  thus  ques- 
tion the  extent  of  the  Governor's  victory,  it  is  conceded  that  the 
present  situation  in  the  State  is  a  much  more  comfortable  one  for 
all  parties  than  that  existing  when  State  and  Federal  courts  were 
in  mutual  defiance.  "Some  such  arrangement  as  is  now  made 
might  have  been  made  at  the  start,"  suggests  the  New  York  four- 
s/til oj  Commerce,  "  if  the  right  disposition  had  been  shown  on  both 
sides."  The  Manufacturers^  Record  (Baltimore),  conceding  to 
both  sides  a  certain  amount  of  right,  observes  that  "at  the  same 
time  the  situation  seems  to  illustrate  the  inherent  evil  of  doing  a 
right  thing  in  the  wrong  way  and  to  indicate  the  wisdom  of  old, 
that  while  all  things  may  be  lawful,  all  things  may  not  be  advi- 
sable." But  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  finds  the  result  "  one  which 
is  most  fortunate  for  the  whole  country,"  and  continues  thus: 

"It  gives  a  breathing  spell  while  the  courts  pursue  their  regular 
course,  and  during  this  time  it  seems  likely  that  the  question  will 
settle  itself  regardless  of  the  final  judicial  dec'sion.  A  Federal 
judge  in  Missouri  has  given  a  similar  rate  law  a  three  months'  ex- 
perimental trial.  In  North  Carolina  the  trial  will  be  longer  than 
that,  probably  more  than  six  months.  If  in  that  period,  as  seems 
likely,  the  new  rates  justify  themselves,  there  will  be  no  reduction, 
no  matter  what  the  Supreme  Court  decides  on  the  abstract  ques- 
tion involved.  It  seems  likely  to  be  a  case  in  which  both  sides 
will  win,  and  that  is  the  happiest  ending  to  any  controversy." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  remarks  that  "  larger  interests 
are  depending  on  this  North-Carolina  suit  than  those  which  are 
immediately  involved."     It  concludes: 

"  When  the  case  reaches  the  Supreme  Court  a  ruling  will  prob- 
ably be  made  which  will  deal  with  bigger  lines  than  the  Southern 
Railway,  and  which  will  concern  itself  with  larger  personages  than 
Governor  Glenn,  and  witli  more  populous  and  more  important 
commonwealths  than  North  Carolina.  Issues  resembling  this 
Southern-Railway  case  are  shaping  themselves  in  many  States. 
When  the  present  case  goes  to  the  Supreme  Court  it  will  probably 
be  shaped  so  that  a  decision  will  be  reached  which  will  settle 
many  controversies  between  roads  and  State  governments.  A 
settlement  will  also  be  reached  on  the  question  of  conflict  of 
authority  between  the  National  Government  and  the  States  on 
issues  which  are  left  in  doubt  by  the  constitution-framers,  and 
which  now  have  to  be  decided  by  the  best  light  that  the  Supreme 
Court  can  throw  on  the  matter.  These  are  days  in  which  the 
States  seem  to  be  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  asserting  themselves 
in  many  directions  in  which  they  have  been  quiescent  recently. 
These  also  are  days  in  which  the  National  Government  is  concern- 
ing itself  with  activities  which  have  not  been  touched  by  it  hereto- 
fore. Conflicts  of  authority  are  inevitable  between  the  Federal 
re'gime  and  the  States,  and  this  is  a  good  time  to  have  a  ruling  by 
the  highest  tribunal  on  these  issues." 
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AMERICA   UNRIPE  FOR   MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP 

THAT  a  committee  of  twenty  experts  chosen  by  the  National 
Civic  Federation  should  be  able  to  make  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation of  municipal  ownership  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  without  coming  to  any  definite  recommendation  for  or 
against  it  seems  to  some  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.  "  The 
wonderful  conclusions  of  these  wonderful  concluders  do  not  seem 
to  get  us  any  forrader,"  remarks  an  editorial  writer  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun.  To  others,  however,  the  very  inability  of  the 
committee  to  make  a  sweeping  recommendation  is  proof  of  their 
sincerity.  "If  they  had  brought  out  any  kind  of  panacea  with  a 
great  flourish,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  J'os/,  "sober  people 
would  have  distrusted  them,"  while  as  it  is,  their  very  caution  and 
•disagreements  "prove  the  serious  and  painstaking  nature  of  their 
inquiry." 

The  make-up  of  the  committee  ranged  from  M.  E.  Ingalls,  rail- 
road magnate,  to  D.  J.  Keefe,  president  of  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  with  editors,  college  professors,  lighting 
experts,  and  others  between.  Yet  they  all  were  able  to  agree  upon 
the  report,  save  two  who  made  some  modifications,  and  one  who 
wrote  a  separate  report  of  his  own.  The  most  important  point 
in  the  main  report  is  the  opinion  that  municipalities  should  operate 
whatever  affects  the  health  of  their  people,  but  should  not  go  into 
municipal  trading,  where  revenue,  and  not  health,  is  the  main  ob- 
ject.    To  quote  from  the  report: 

"  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  public  utility  which  concerns  the 
health  of  the  citizens  should  not  be  left  to  individuals,  where  the 
temptation  of  profit  might  produce  disastrous  results,  and  there- 
fore it  is  our  judgment  that  undertakings  in  which  the  sanitary 
motive  largely  enters  should  be  operated  by  the  public. 

"We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  municipal  ownership  of 
public  utilities  should  not  be  extended  to  revenue-producing  indus- 
tries which  do  not  involve  the  public  health,  the  public  safety, 
public  transportation,  or  the  permanent  occupation  of  public  streets 
or  grounds,  and  that  municipal  operation  should  not  be  undertaken 
solely  for  profit. 

"We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  all  future  grants  to  private  com- 
panies for  the  construction  and  operation  of  public  utilities  should 
be  terminable  after  a  certain  fixt  period,  and  that  meanwhile  cities 
should  have  the  right  to  purchase  the  property  for  operation,  lease, 
or  sale,  paying  its  fair  value." 


America's  unripeness  for  municipal  ownership,  as  compared 
with  Great  Britain,  is  treated  in  these  paragraphs: 

"  We  wish  to  bring  to  your  consideration  the  danger  here  in  the 
United  States  of  turning  over  these  public  utilities  to  the  present 
government  of  some  of  our  cities.  Some,  we  know,  are  well  gov- 
erned and  the  situation  on  the  whole  seems  to  be  improving,  but 
they  are  not  up  to  the  government  of  British  cities.  We  found  in 
England  and  Scotland  a  high  type  of  municipal  government,  which 
is  the  result  of  many  years  of  struggle  and  improvement.  Busi- 
ness men  seem  to  take  a  pride  in  serving  as  city  councilors  or 
aldermen,  and  the  government  of  such  cities  as  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  and  others  includes  many  of  the  best  citizens 
of  the  city.  These  conditions  are  distinctly  favorable  to  munici- 
pal operation. 

"  In  the  United  States,  as  is  well  known,  there  are  many  cities 
not  in  such  a  favorable  condition.  It  is  charged  that  the  political 
activity  of  public-service  corporations  has  in  many  instances  been 
responsible  for  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  American  cities  to 
secure  a  higher  type  of  public  service.  This  charge  we  believe  to 
be  true.  However,  there  seems  to  be  an  idea  with  many  people 
that  the  mere  taking  by  the  city  of  all  its  public  utilities  for  munic- 
ipal operation  will  at  once  result  in  ideal  municipal  government 
through  the  very  necessity  of  putting  honest  and  competent  citi- 
zens in  charge.  While  an  increase  in  the  number  and  importance 
of  municipal  functions  may  have  a  tendency  to  induce  men  of  a 
higher  type  to  become  public  officials,  we  do  not  believe  that  this 
of  itself  will  accomplish  municipal  reform.  We  are  unable  to  rec- 
ommend municipal  ownership  as  a  political  panacea. 

"  In  many  cases  in  the  United  States  the  people  have  heedlessly 
given  away  their  rights  and  reserved  no  sufficient  power  of  control 
or  regulaton,  and  we  believe  that  corruption  of  public  servants  has 
sprung,  in  large  measure,  from  this  condition  of  things.  With 
the  regulations  that  we  have  advised,  with  the  publication  of  ac- 
counts and  records  and  systematic  control,  the  danger  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  public  officials  is  very  much  reduced." 

The  committee's  division  of  utilities  into  two  classes,  one  of 
which  should  fall  inside  municipal  ownership  and  the  other  out- 
side, is  supported  by  the  following  argument  of  the  New  York 
fournal  of  Commerce  : 

"There  is  one  important  factor  lacking  in  any  city  government 
for  the  direction  of  any  kind  of  business  which  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  administration  of  affairs  strictly  governmental,  and 
that  is  the  incentive  of  self-interest  in  those  charged  with  the  labor 
and  responsibility  of  management.  Certain  functions,  as  the  con- 
struction and  care  of  streets,  parks,  and  public  places,  police,  fire, 
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The  Emperor  ok   Korea  to  the   Resident-General    "Please 
may  I  have  a  cigaret  ?'" 

— McCutcheon in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
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and  public-health  protection,  and  provision  for  general  education, 
must  be  exercised  by  organized  government.  It  is  not  easy  to 
get  them  performed  efficiently,  economically,  and  honestly,  but 
they  are  things  into  which  private  self-interest  and  profit  can  not 
practically  enter.  The  production  and  distribution  of  gas  and 
electricity  for  light,  heat,  or  power,  and  the  organization  and  direc- 
tion of  facilities  for  travel,  are  business  matters  involving  invest- 
ment, capital  expenditures,  financial  control  and  direction,  and 
questions  of  profit  and  loss,  and  no  motive  has  yet  been  found  to 
take  the  place  of  that  of  individual  self-interest,  sufficiently  strong 
to  induce  the  expert  knowledge  and  training,  the  energetic  effort 
and  constant  attention  and  detail,  and  the  watchful  care  over  ex- 
penses and  receipts  necessary  to  secure  successful  results.  This 
incentive  of  personal  success  and  private  gain  needs  to  be  under 
such  control  that  public  rights  and  interests  shall  be  duly  secured, 
but  it  can  not  be  dispensed  with  without  a  loss  of  vigor  and  vigi- 
lance. There  is  need  of  an  effective  regulator,  but  the  motive 
power  can  not  be  spared." 

Another  plan  is  presented  by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
which  says : 

"  What  we  are  beginning  to  call  the  'Mexican'  method  of  con- 
trol of  public-service  corporations  is  not  touched  on  in  this  report. 
That  method  is  the  control  by  acquirement  of  a  large,  if  not  con- 
trolling, interest  in  the  stock.  There  is  no  reason  for  calling  it  a 
■Mexican'  method,  for  it  has  long  been  in  use  in  Europe.  The 
Suez  Canal  Company  is  one  example.  German  ownership  in  coal 
companies  is  another.  The  old  United  States  bank  is  still 
another.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  effective  public  con- 
trol while  retaining  the  stimulus  of  private  interest.  The  private 
stockholders  can  be  relied  on  to  prevent  political  abuses,  and  the 
public  ownership  assures  the  necessary  publicity." 


CONCLUSIONS  FROM  THE  HAYWOOD 

TRIAL 

"TT  is  the  most  tremendous  victory  ever  won  by  the  working 
-*-  class  of  America,"  declares  the  Chicago  Socialist  of  the  Hay- 
wood acquittal.  "  Capitalism  staked  everything  upon  this  attempt 
to  murder  a  man  because  he  stood  for  Labor,  and  Capitalism 
lost,"  it  adds.     All  of   which  shows,  to  the    satisfaction  of    this 
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WHAT    THE    JURY    I'll' 

Mi  Cutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

paper,  that  "the  day  when  a  man  can  be  hung  in  this  country  be- 
cause he  is  fighting  for  Labor,  is  gone  forever."  The  further 
comments  of  The  Socialist  tell  vividly  the  odds  against  which  the 
defense  has  been  fighting  and  praise  all  who  have  stood  by  the 
prisoner,  while  denouncing  vigorously  the  "  profit  hungry,  blood- 


thirsty mob  that  shrieked  for  the  death  of  those  who  sought  to 
stay  the  greed  of  exploitation."     A  part  of  this  comment  we  quote  : 

"  Not  one  of  the  great  papers  that  are  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  capitalist  class  dared  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  battle.  Not 
one  of  those  who  claim  to  sit  in  high  and  moral  places  in  present 
society  dared  to  stand  for  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice  that 
they  profess 

"There  were  times  when  some  of  us  would  have  been  thankful 
for  help  from  any  source  that  might  have  promised  the  lives  of 
those  we  loved.  But  no  help  came.  It  was  better  so.  It  would 
have  taken  years  to  have  shown  the  rotten  blackness  of  capitalism 
as  this  trial  has  shown  it. 

"  That  jury  that  freed  Haywood  convicted  capitalism. 

"It  set  the  stamp  of  liar  upon  the  pages  of  every 
capitalist  paper  in  Amekica.  It  put  the  stamp  of  attempted 
murderer  upon  the  brow  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  manipulated  the  machinery  of  justice  that  he  might  shelter  a 
land  thief  while  that  thief  was  hunting  a  workingman  to  his  death." 

Credit  for  the  success  of  the  defense  is  divided  among  the  attor- 
neys who  "  dared  to  tell  a  jury  the  simple  truth  of  the  class  strug- 
gle," the  trade-unions  which  "helped  to  set  in  motion  that  tidal 
wave  of  working-class  resentment  which  made  the  conviction  of 
innocent  men  impossible,"  the  hundreds  of  Moyer-Haywood  con- 
ferences, and  the  Socialists.  Of  the  influence  of  these  latter  it 
says  : 

"  Fundamentally  this  victory  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Socialist 
press  and  the  Socialist  party  organization  that  set  in  motion  the 
machinery  which  aroused  the  working  class  of  the  United  States 
to  action.  It  was  this  press  that  poured  such  a  light  of  publicity 
upon  that  court-room  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the  mur- 
derous plot  that  had  been  planned.  It  was  the  Socialist  organiza- 
tion that  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  great  movement  of  protest  that 
roused  the  whole  country  to  action,  that  poured  in  the  funds  to 
keep  the  legal  batteries  in  action,  and  that  demonstrated  to  the 
capitalist  class  that  the  blood  of  these  men  could  be  purchased 
only  by  the  surrender  of  the  whole  system  of  exploitation." 

In  decided  contrast  with  these  various  sentiments  exprest  by  the 
Socialist  paper  we  find  these  remarks  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
(New  York): 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  never  been  a  fairer  trial.  Never 
has  there  been  a  case  in  which  has  been  illustrated  more  signally 
the  safeguards  which  the  law  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  land 
throw  around  the  individual  citizen.  The  accused  was  handled 
fairly  by  sheriff,  judge,  attorneys,  and  jury.  He  was  courteously 
treated  in  jail.  The  judge  was  eminently  considerate  of  his  rights 
in  the  conduct  of  the  case.  The  plea  of  Senator  Borah,  who  made 
the  principal  address  for  the  prosecution,  was  so  conspicuously 
temperate  in  language,  in  argument,  and  in  spirit  that  it  drew  from 
the  defense  a  tribute  of  respect.  The  jury,  without  regard  to  what 
might  have  been  their  private  feelings  as  to  the  probabilities  of 
guilt,  gave  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  to  the  accused,  and,  con- 
sidering that  the  charge  had  not  been  clearly  proved,  rendered  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty. 

"  Every  charge  made  by  the  Socialists  against  the  integrity  of 
judicial  procedure  has  been  absolutely  disproven  by  the  conduct 
of  this  case.  Law  and  order  have  triumphed.  An  object-lesson 
has  been  given  of  the  value  of  submitting  all  our  disputes  to  the 
orderly  procedure  of  law  and  courts.  After  this  verdict  no  labor 
agitator  can  stand  up  and  say  that  there  is  no  law  in  this  country 
for  the  laboring  class  because  the  courts  have  been  packed  in  the 
interest  of  capital." 

Other  papers  have  much  to  say  about  the  impartiality  with 
which  the  trial  was  conducted  and  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
public  with  the  conclusions  of  the  jury.  After  disposing  of  these 
matters  the  editorial  writers  take  up  such  questions  as  the  pros- 
pect of  the  acquitted  man  receiving  the  Presidential  nomination 
from  the  Socialists,  the  chances  of  Moyer  and  Pettibone  for  ac- 
quittal if  brought  to  trial,  the  weight  of  Orchard's  testimony,  and 
the  lessons  which  both  the  Western  Federation  and  the  mine- 
owners  can  draw  from  the  trial. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  referring 
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to  the  rumors  of  Haywood's  Presidential  aspirations,  "that  the 
labor-unionists  in  the  East  will  refuse  to  be  led  into  the  black 
morass  of  demagogy  and  anarchy,  and  that  they  will  demonstrate, 
by  the  absence  of  hysteria  about  Haywood,  that  they  are  sane  as 
well  as  patriotic  Americans. "    And  The  Press  of  the  same  city  says  : 

"There  is  no  rightful  affiliation  between  Eastern  organized  labor 
and  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  Their  spirit  and  plans 
and  methods  are  altogether  different.  We  do  not  stop  now  to  dis- 
cuss whether  the  labor  element  of  the  Far  West  has  had  provoca- 
tion for  its  violence.  But  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  labor  element 
of  the  East  that  the  broadest  distinction  has  existed  and  been 
recognized  between  the  two,  and  that  distinction  should  be  more 
carefully  preserved  now  than  ever." 

Of  the  value  of  Orchard's  testimony  we  read   in  the  St.  Louis 

Republic  : 

"  The  State's  case  was  prejudiced  and  discredited  all  through  by 
this  man's  extraordinary 
narrative.  In  it  was  seen 
an  unfair  and  reprehen- 
sible attempt  to  draw  out 
possibly  valid  testimony 
by  rehearsing  to  the  jury 
and  to  the  prisoner  at  bar 
a  lurid  and  highly  imag- 
inative story  of  depravity, 
violence,  and  crime. 

"There  was  not  fair 
play  in  this  method,  and 
it  reacted  in  sympathy 
for  the  accused.  When 
part  of  Orchard's  story 
was  proven  to  be  false 
the  whole  of  it  was  dis- 
believed." 

To  which  the  New 
York  World  adds : 

"  Dynamite  and  the 
Doxology,  bludgeons  and 
Beatitudes,  guns  and  the 
Gospel,  do  not  go  to- 
gether. Murderers  may 
repent  and  there  will  be 
few  who  will  trouble  them 
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President  of  the  Buckeye  Powder  Com- 
pany of  Peoria,  111.     His  insistent  demand 
upon  the  Attorney-General  for  the   prosecu- 
selves     about     the     genu-  tion  of  the  Powder  Trust  is  said  to  have  in- 

ineness  of  their    conver-  fluenced  the  bringing  of  suit  at  this  time, 

sion,  but  there  is  a  natural 

and  probably  a  commendable  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
average  man  to  base  any  important  action  upon  so  uncertain  a 
foundation." 

The  Chicago  Post  calls  attention  to  the  light  which  has  been 
shed  on  the  operations  of  the  mine-owners  in  Colorado  and  Mon- 
tana. "It  has  become  apparent,"  it  says,  "  that  the  miners'  or- 
ganization was  contending  against  a  political  and  economic  and 
social  tyranny  shockingly  corrupt,  vicious,  and  subversive  of  law 
and  justice."     It  continues: 

"  That  fact,  too,  has  sunk  deep  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
American  people,  and  has  done  much  toward  bringing  them  to  the 
point  of  leniency  toward  the  weaker  party. 

"Thus  the  larger  result  of  the  Haywood  trial  is  that  Americans 
are  now,  as  never  before,  aware  of  the  anarchy  which  has  called 
itself  government  in  Colorado,  and  now  as  never  before  are  they 
able  to  fix  the  measure  of  blame  and  turn  justly  upon  the  Colo- 
rado community  the  full  weight  of  its  overwhelming  condemnation. 

"  What  Colorado  and  Montana  and  other  similar  communities 
need  is  an  influx  of  population  concerned  neither  as  mine-owners 
nor  mine  employees  ;  a  population  of  plain  Americans,  like  the 
members  of  the  Haywood  jury  ;  a  population  which  will  keep  the 
law  and  see  that  it  is  kept  in  the  spirit  of  American  democracy 
and  of  a  citizenship  concerned  with  justice,  honorable  liberty,  and 
broad  fraternity." 

Balancing  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  both  sides,  the  Brooklyn 
Times  concludes : 


"  It  may  be  admitted  that  in  the  long  strife  between  the  mine- 
owners  and  the  miners  in  Nevada  and  Idaho  there  were  many  ex- 
cesses committed  on  both  sides  which  can  not  be  defended,  and 
that  the  rigors  of  the  'Bull  Ben' were  as  little  justifiable  as  the  de- 
struction of  the  property  of  the  mine-owners.  But  one  wrong  does 
not  justify  another  and  a  greater,  and  the  Miners'  Federation,  in 
any  future  conflict,  should  be  careful  to  refrain  from  lawless  acts 
that  tend  to  the  discredit  of  the  labor-union  cause  all  over  the 
world,  and  especially  from  the  employment  of  unscrupluous  tools 
of  the  Orchard  sort." 


THE  POWDER  TRUST   BEFORE  THE 

COURTS 

"  '  I  "HE  first  Bonaparte  was  not  more  greedy  to  absorb  territory 
-■-       than  is  our  Bonaparte  to  enlarge  the  receivership  domains." 

Thus  the  New  York  Globe  greets  the  beginning  of  the  suit  by  the 

Attorney-General  to  de- 
termine if  the  so-called 
Powder  Trust  be  really 
a  trust  at  all.  The  re- 
ceivership proposal  which 
was  first  embodied  in  the 
action  against  the  Tobac- 
co Trust  is  offered  in  the 
petition  in  this  case  also, 
as  an  alternative  to  the 
more  usual  "  enjoining 
and  restraining."  A  state- 
ment issued  by  Attorney- 
General  Bonaparte  con- 
tains this  description  of 
the  projected  suit: 

"  In  its  prayer  for  relief 
the  Government  asks, 
among  other  things,  that 
the  Eastern  Dynamite 
Company,  the  E.  I.  Du 
Pontde  Nemours  Powder 
Company,  of  Delaware, 
and  the  Laflin  &  Rand 
Posvder  Company,  the 
three  gigantic  operating 
companies,  be  enjoined 
and  restrained  from  operating  and  engaging  in  interstate  com- 
merce in  the  United  States,  or,  if  the  court  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  public  in  this  will  be  better  subserved  thereby,  that  re- 
ceivers be  appointed  to  take  posession  of  all  the  property,  assets, 
business,  and  affairs  of  each  and  all  of  these  three  gigantic  oper- 
ating companies,  with  full  power  to  administer  the  same  and  to 
take  such  course  in  regard  thereto  as  will  bring  about  conditions 
in  such  trade  and  commerce  as  shall  be  in  harmony  with  law." 

In  addition  to  the  defendants  named  above,  suit  is  brought 
against  a  number  of  smaller  corporations  alleged  to  be  joined  in 
the  trust  agreement,  and  against  seventeen  individuals,  among 
whom  is  Senator  Henry  A.  Du  Pont,  of  Delaware.  Of  his  con- 
nection with  the  trust  the  New  York  Herald  reports  : 

"When  Mr.  Du  Pont  entered  the  Senate  it  was  announced  he 
had  severed  his  active  connection  with  the  Powder  Trust,  but  the 
Government's  petition  points  out  that  he  was  president  of  the  great 
combination  until  January  i,  1906,  and  since  that  time  has  been  a 
heavy  stockholder  and  a  dominant  force  in  the  direction  of  its 
business  and  policy.  This  is  the  first  time  in  recent  years  a  United 
States  Senator  has  faced  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  antitrust 
law.  Senate  history  is  dark  with  prosecutions  and  even  convic- 
tions for  other  offenses,  but  not  for  violation  of  the  statute  which 
bears  the  name  of  a  member  of  the  Senate." 

Editorial  comments  on  the  -eceivership  idea  merely  repeat  those 
quoted  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  July  20.  when  the  Tobacco 
Trust  was  receiving  its  first  lessons  in  the  scheme. 


SENATOR    HENRY    A.    DU    PONT. 

When  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  from 
Delaware  he  announced  his  retirement  from 
the  powder  companies  of  which  he  was  the 
head.  The  Attorney-General,  however,  has 
made  him  a  defendant  in  the  present  suit. 
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STANDARD  OIL'S  $29,000,000  FINE 

JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER  was  playing  golf,  the  newspapers 
tell  us,  when  the  messenger  boy  came  riding  across  the  green 
and  handed  him  the  yellow  envelop  containing  the  news  that  Stand- 
ard Oil  had  been  fined  $29,240,000  by  Judge  Landis,  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  in  Chicago,  for  rebating.  "Well,  gentlemen, 
shall  we  proceed?"  he  remarked,  and,  after  telling  an  inquisitive 
guest  the  amount  of  the  fine,  he  proceeded  to  make  the  nine-hole 
course  in  53,  the  lowest  score  he  had  ever  made.  Similarly,  some 
critics  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  believe  that  his  company  will  not  be  de- 
terred by  this  tremendous  fine  from  "proceeding"  with  their  pres- 
ent methods,  and,  indeed,  may  be  spurred  on  by  it  to  attempt  new 
records.  Thus  the  New  York  Press  remarks  that  "  Standard  Oil 
will  go  on  robbing  the  public  just  the  same,"  the  amount  of  the 
fine  "will  be  added  to  the  price  of  oil,"  the  dividends  will  continue 
along  their  lofty  levels,  "Rogers  will  not  have  to  sell  his  yacht, 
John  D.,  Jr.,  can  go  on  recklessly  spending  advice  to  young  men 
at  his  Bible  class,"  and  "  business  at  No.  26  Broadway  will  run  as 
serenely  as  before."  The  only  way  to  smash  the  trust,  declares 
The  Press,  is  to  attack  it  as  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade, 
"indict  the  Rockefellers  and  their  partners,"  hale  them  before  a 
jury,  and  send  them  to  jail.  So,  too,  thinks  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can and  not  a  few  other  papers. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  however,  instead  of  looking  for  heavier 
punishments,  rather  expects  the  present  one  to  be  mitigated,  by 
the  higher  courts,  because  the  size  of  the  fine  "discloses  an  enthu- 
siasm for  punishment  on  the  part  of  the  judge  which  a  conservative 
court  will  be  disposed  to  regard  very  critically." 

The  temper  of  the  judge  may  perhaps  best  be  estimated  from 
his  own  words.     In  his  decision  imposing  the  fine  he  said,  in  part : 

"  It  is  the  defendants  position  that  its  offense  was  wholly  techni- 
cal ;  that  nobody  has  been  injured  because  there  was  no  other  ship- 
per of  oil.  and  that,  therefore,  the  punishment,  if  any,  should  be  a 
modest  fine.  It  is  novel  indeed  for  \  convicted  defendant  to  urge 
the  complete  triumph  of  a  dishonest  course  as  a  reason  why  such 
a  course  should  go  unpunished.  Of  course,  there  was  no  other 
shipper  of  oil,  nor  could  there  be,  so  long  as  by  a  secret  arrange- 
ment the  property  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  hauled  by 
railway  common  carriers  for  one-third  of  what  anybody  else  would 
have  to  pay. 

"In  addition  to  this  is  the  question  of  common  honesty  amo:  g 
men,  which  ought  not  to  be  altogether  ignored  in  business  even  in 
this  day.  The  conception  and  execution  of  such  a  commercial 
policy  necessarily  involve  the  contamination  of  subordinate 
officers  or  employees,  even  looking  to  the  time  when  testimony 
will  be  required  for  the  protection  of  the  revenues  of  the  offender 
from  the  exactions  of  the  law  for  its  violation. 

"The  men  who  thus  deliberately  violate  the  law  wound  society 
more  deeply  than  does  he  who  counterfeits  the  coin  or  steals  let- 
ters from  the  mail." 

A  reply  to  Judge  Landis  is  given  out  by  President  James  A. 
Moffett,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana.  President 
Moffet  claims  that  the  6-cent  rate  paid  by  the  oil  company  "was 
the  rate  issued  to  the  Standard  by  the  Alton  as  the  lawful  rate, 
and  the  Standard  was  justified  in  believing  from  its  own  investi- 
gation and  from  the  information  received  from  the  railroad  com- 
pany that  6  cents  was  the  lawful  rate." 

The  18-cent  rate  held  by  the  court  to  be  the  lawful  rate  "was  a 
'class  'and  not  a  'commodity  'rate,"  adds  Mr.  Moffett,  and  official 
testimony  showed  that  "it  was  never  applied  and  never  intended 
to  apply  to  oil."  The  Standard  had  been  shipping  one-third  of  its 
oil  by  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  whose  legal  and 
published  rate  was  6  cents,  and  .Mr.  Moffett  points  out,  therefore, 
that  "the  company  had  no  possible  motive  in  shipping  over  the 
Alton,  and  thereby  violating  the  1  i\v.  when  it  might  just  as  readily 
and  conveniently  have  shipped  all  of  its  oil  over  the  Eastern  Illinois 
and  not  have  violated  any  law."  Such  facts  as  these,  he  declares, 
"  not  only  demonstrate  innocence,  but  inherently  forbid  the  idea  of 
guilt." 


But  the  Oil  Trust  will  suffer  more  severely,  thinks  the  Philadel- 
phia Press,  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
than  from  the  fine  of  Judge  Landis.  "If  the  fine  is  large  among 
fines,"  says  the  Philadelphia  paper,  "it  is  not  large  measured  by 
the  profits  which  the  Standard  Oil  has  reached  from  railroad  re- 
bates." Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  the  Commissioner,  compares 
the  prices  of  crude  oil  with  the  prices  of  refined  oil  and  its  by-prod- 
ucts for  a  series  of  years,  to  find  whether  the  margin  between  the 
raw  and  completed  products  has  been  reduced  by  the  improved 
methods  and  better  organization  of  the  trust.  Instead  of  a  re- 
duction, he  finds  an  increase  in  this  margin,  from  6.6  cents  per 
gallon  for  1898  and  1899  to  7.7  for  1900  to  1902,  and  8.4  cents  for 
1903  to  1905.  Here  are  some  of  the  striking  passages  in  the 
report : 

"The  Standard  has  repeatedly  claimed  that  it  has  reduced  the 
price  of  oil,  that  it  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  consumer,  and  that 
only  a  great  combination  like  the  Standard  could  have  furnished 
oil  at  the  prices  that  have  prevailed.  Each  one  of  these  claims  is 
disproved. 

"The  Standard  has  consistently  used  its  power  to  raise  the  price 
of  oil  during  the  last  ten  years,  not  only  absolutely,  but  also  rela- 
tively to  the  cost  of  crude  oil. 

"The  statistical  basis  for  this  conclusion  is  founded  upon  a  vast 
number  of  prices  directly  collected  by  the  bureau  from  thousands 
of  retail  dealers  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  from  various 
other  sources 

"  Naturally  an  increase  has  also  taken  place  in  the  profits  of  the 
Standard  by  reason  of  this  price  policy.  The  increase  in  annual 
pofits  from  1896  to  1904  was  over  $27,000,000.   ...... 

"The  dividends,  however,  were  much  less  than  the  total  earnings. 
Exact  information  as  to  these  earnings  is  available  only  for  the 
years  1SS2  to  1896  and  for  the  years  1903  to  1905  inclusive,  an  ag- 
gregate for  these  years  of  about  $714,000,000;  but  from  these  fig- 
ures the  earnings  for  the  other  six  years  may  be  estimated  with 
some  degree  of  correctness,  and  it  is  substantially  certain  that  the 
entire  net  earnings  of  the  Standard  from  1882  to  1906  were  at  least 
£71)0,000,000,  and  possibly  much  more. 

"These  enormous  profits  have  been  based  on  an  investment 
worth  at  the  time  of  its  original  acquisition  not  more  than 
,-'75.000,000 

"  The  proof  is  clear  that  the  enormous  profits  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  are  due  not  merely  to  superior  efficiency,  but  also  to 
monopoly  power.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  gives  the  public 
none  of  the  benefit  of  its  superior  efficiency,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
charges  prices  higher  than  those  which  would  exist  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  combination." 

The  New  York  Times,  however,  thinks  the  Smith  report  unjust. 
"  It  can  not  be  doubted,"  it  asserts,  "that  if  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
the  men  about  him  haa  never  been  born,  and  if  no  other  men  of 
equal  capacity  had  organized  and  built  up  the  great  Standard  Oil 
business,  and  had  'normal  competition  '  always  existed  in  the  indus- 
try through  the  strife  one  with  another  of  many  companies  with  a 
few  millions  of  capital,  the  price  paid  by  consumers  in  this  country 
for  illuminating  oil  would  now  be  much  higher  than  the  actual 
quoted  prices." 

The  New  York  Commercial,  reputed  to  be  the  organ  of  Stand- 
ard Oil,  pays  its  respects  to  Judge  Landis  thus : 

"That  something  besides  a  high  sense  of  the  justice  and  dignity 
of  the  laws,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  outrage  upon  pu  blic  rights, 
urged  the  court  to  its  decidedly  flamboyant  declaration  on  the 
lawbreaking  represented  by  the  defendant  company,  is  only  too 
plain,  and  makes  one  ask  why  the  court  is  making  so  open  a  bid 
for  the  plaudits  of  the  masses  in  thus  scathing  so  popular  an  ob- 
ject of  public  abuse? 

"Now  that  the  case  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  the  giver 
of  these  illegal  rebates,  is  ordered  brought  before  the  grand  jury, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  court  will  continue  its  high 
standard  of  causticity  in  its  case.  The  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad 
has  some  Indiana  stockholders,  it  is  believed,  who  will  not  enthuse 
over  any  overdoing  of  the  judicial  berating  and  who  possess  a  cer- 
tain influence  as  men  of  standing  in  their  communities  and  will,  to 
that  extent,  demand  fairness  in  remarks  from  the  bench." 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


SPREAD  OF  SEDITION  IN  INDIA 

THE  press  of  England  is  unquestionably  excited  over  the  con- 
dition of  native  opinion  in  India,  which  has  been  noted 
from  time  to  time  in  these  pages,  and  which  is  absolutely  threaten- 
ing the  stability  of  England's  Empire  in  the  East.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  somewhat  theatrical  title  of  Empress  or  Emperor  which 
Disraeli  added  to  the  Crown  of  England  is  being  seriously  ques- 
tioned. A  spirit  of  alarm  is  reflected  in  all  the  great  London 
dailies,  and  the  Simla  correspondent  of  The  Times  quotes,  as  the 
motto  of  a  somewhat  foreboding  letter,  the  words  of  Bacon  : 

"  Libels  and  licentious  discourses  against  the  State,  when  they 
are  frequent  and  open  ;  and  in  like  sort,  false  news,  often  running 
up  and  down,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  State,  and  hastily  em- 
braced, are  amongst  the  signs  of  troubles.  .  .  .  Also,  when  dis- 
course and  quarrels  and  factions  are  carried  openly  and  auda- 
ciously, it  is  a  sign  the  reverence  of  Government  is  lost." 

Certainly  "libels  and  licentious  discourses  against  the  State" 
are  now  sufficiently  "  frequent  and  open"  in  India.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  literature  of  revolt  against  King  Edward's  Government 
is  rapidly  spreading.  In  the  native  paper  India  (Gujanwala)  an 
open  letter  to  Sepoys  is  published,  in  which,  according  to  the 
Simla  correspondent  of  The  Times,  the  Hindu  writer  declares  that 
in  only  fifty  years  the  English  have  proved  their  cleverness,  sink- 
ing natives  to  such  a  depth  of  ignorance  that  they  have  become 
incapable  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil  or  between 
honor  and  disgrace,  and  are,  like  beasts,  content  to  live  their  pres- 
ent degraded  life.  The  correspondent  goes  on  to  outline  the  Hindu 
writer's  ideas  as  follows  : 

"  He  is  not  concerned  with  the  oppression  practised  on  them  by 
the  English  ;  what  he  mourns  is  the  fact  that  they  should  not  feel 
their  ruin  and  degradation.  Do  they  know,  he  asks,  that  the  Eng- 
lish will  not  allow  them  to  receive  a  useful  and  liberal  education, 
but  have  been  instilling  the  lesson  of  slavery  into  their  minds,  and 
have  eased  them  of  their  substance  by  slow  degrees  ;  and  that  they 
have  gradually  been  reduced  to  such  a  condition  that  they  become 
slaves  of  the  English  for  Rs.5  a  month  and  sell  their  lives  for  Rs. 
9  a  month  by  adopting  the  profession  of  arms?  Nevertheless, 
they  show  no  signs  of  life,  and  are  becoming  more  and  more  loyal 
to  the  English  from  day  to  day,  not  realizing  the  sort  of  treatment 
meted  out  to  them." 


Speaking  of  the  "  union  of  hatred  "  against  the  British  which  this 
propaganda  is  striving  to  rouse  up,  this  correspondent  remarks  : 

"  Hindus,  Sikhs,  and  Mohammedans  are  exhorted  to  cease  ti 
rivals,  and  make  up  their  differences,  as  the  only  way  to  throw  off 
their  chains  of  slavery. 

"  Evidence  there  is  in  abundance  of  the  existence  of  various 
"causes  and  motives  of  sedition.'  Moreover,  in  every  bar  library 
in  the  Indian  Empire  there  exists  a  ready-made  and  extraordinarily 
efficient  sedition  agency— an  agency  with  an  ever-increasing  exec- 
utive and  unrivaled  facilities  for  the  propagation  of  propaganda." 

Speaking  of  the  terrible  condition  of  things  in  India  the  editorial 
writer  of  the  London  Times  drops  all  reserve  and  appeals  to  Mr. 
Morley  to  put  a  stop  to  the  circulation  of  speeches,  pamphlets, 
and  press  utterances  which  are  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people 
in  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  against  the  imperial  domination  of  Ed- 
ward VII.  This  journal  says  of  these  public  utterances,  placards, 
and  pamphlets  : 

"No  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  their  character,  their  inten- 
tion, and  their  probable  effects.  They  are  palpably  seditious; 
they  proclaim  that  the  volunteers  and  the  drill  schools  will  not  be 
discontinued,  and  they  incite  the  people  to  rely  upon  their  physi- 
cal strength.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  expediency  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  deal  with  them.  That  they  deserve  punishment 
is  clear  upon  the  face  of  them.  Mr.  Morley.  we  are  confident, 
will  not  flinch  from  prosecuting  their  author,  should  such  a  prose- 
cution seem  on  the  whole  to  be  desirable." 


ESPERANTO  AND  THE  DOOM  OF  MILITARISM— The  "  fuss 
and  feathers"  of  militarism  are  doomed,  "the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war"  are  to  be  things  of  the  past,  says  A.  H. 
Weller  in  that  advanced  and  liberal  journal,  The  Westminster 
Review  (London).  This  writer  deplores  alike  the  terrible  insubor- 
dination prevalent,  as  we  read,  in  the  French  Army,  the  pompous 
and  absurd  officialism  which  papers  like  Simpiicissimus  (Munich) 
represent  as  so  prevalent  in  the  German  Army,  and  the  conscrip- 
tion with  which  a  British  war  minister  is  threatening  his  country. 
A  common  language,  he  declares,  is  all  that  is  required  to  bring 
about  a  common  understanding  among  the  nations  and  put  an  end 
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-Ulk  (Berlin*. 
PEACE  PRETENSIONS  CARICATURED 
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to  war's  barbarisms  and  barbarities.  His  amazing  optimism  puts 
to  shame  the  Baxter  who  published  polyglot  editions  of  the  Bible 
under  the  motto  "Many  are  the  tongues  of  earth  ;  there  is  but  one 
in  heaven."  Mr.  Weller  thinks  that  one  tongue  on  earth  is  likely 
to  introduce  universal  peace.     He  writes  as  follows : 

"As  the  workers  of  the  world  become  better  educated  and  more 
thoughtful,  and  are  able  to  appreciate  the  horrors  of  war  and  the 
blessings  of  peace,  militarism  will  die  a  natural  death.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  some  people  that  a  man  proves  his  love  for  his  own 
country  by  his  hatred  of  some  one's  else  country,  but  this  is  as 
false  as  many  other  popular  ideas.  The  true  patriot  is  he  whose 
love  of  mankind  is  not  measured  by  geographical  boundaries,  but 
who,  because  he  desires  the  welfare  of  his  own  countrymen,  also 
desires  the  welfare  of  the  men  of  other  countries.  One  of  the  most 
hopeful  movements  of  to-day  is  the  wide-spread  study  of  the  new 
international  language  called  Esperanto.  By  its  means  we  shall 
soon  be  able  to  exchange  ideas  with  men  of  other  nations,  and  we 
shall  perhaps  be  surprized  to  find  how  much  like  ourselves  these 
foreigners  are.  It  is  the  inability  to  understand  each  other  that  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  mutual  suspicion  and  distrust  that  ex- 
ist between  different  races,  but  with  the  aid  of  this  new  auxiliary 
language  the  probability  of  war  will  be  greatly  lessened,  and  inter- 
national good-will  will  be  enormously  strengthened." 


CURING  LABOR   ILLS  WITH   LAND 

IT  sometimes  happens  that  while  men  are  walking  the  streets  of 
the  cities  looking  for  work,  there  are  broad  acres  lying  idle 
within  a  few  hours'  ride  by  rail  where  they  could  support  them- 
selves in  comfort.  There  are  districts  in  America  where  the  rural 
population  is  growing  smaller  year  by  year,  and  in  England  the 
Campbell-Bannerman  Government  is  seeking  a  remedy  for  popular 
discontent,  in  what  they  call  a  "  back-to-the-land  "  movement,  which 
will  secure  small  holdings  to  those  who  can  make  their  living  as 


agricultural  laborers.  The  cry  is  raised  by  the  Labor  party  that 
rabbit-warrens,  deer-parks,  and  game-preserves  are  absorbing 
pnoperty  which  should  rightfully  belong  to  the  minor  yeoman  and 
the  peasant.  The  Liberal  Government  profess  a  desire  to  divide 
up  accessible  large  properties  into  what  they  style  "  small  hold- 
ings "  where  men  by  industry  and  independence  may  realize  the 
dignified  ideal  so  constantly  set  before  them  by  John  Burns  and 
his  followers.  The  fact  of  it  is,  says  the  Earl  of  Cardigan, 
writing  in  The  Contemporary  Review  (London),  that  labor  is 
superabundant  in  the  country,  that  machinery  has  supplanted  many 
departments  of  hand  labor,  and  that  agriculture  is  just  as  profit- 
able to  the  farmer  and  the  laborer  as  it  has  ever  been.  The  trans- 
formation of  the  rustic  laborer  into  a  landowner  would  not  add  to 
his  comfort  or  prosperity,  but  would  merely  aggravate  the  preca- 
riousness  of  his  lot.  The  Earl  deprecates  any  state  interference 
with  circumstances  which  have  resulted  in  rural  depopulation,  and 
declares : 

"  The  great  increase  in  labor-saving  machines  and  the  small 
number  of  hands  now  required  to  work  even  the  largest  of  the  big 
dairy  farms,  which  now  constitute  the  chief  asset  in  agricultural 
values,  have  made  such  an  enormous  difference  to  the  labor  mar- 
ket that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  not  nearly  yet  reached  the 
final  point  in  the  rural  exodus,  and  that  that  point  will  not  be 
reached  until  there  is  a  good  demand  for  the  services  of  the  labor- 
ers that  remain.  With  all  this,  however,  the  prospects  of  the 
laborer  have  been  steadily  improving  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  average  wage  now  being  paid  is,  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  very  good  one,  and  the 
surroundings  are  infinitely  more  healthy  than  those  in  which  the 
townsman  is  forced  to  exist.  Wage-earning  is  really  at  the  bottom 
of  this  problem  of  rural  depopulation,  and  the  other  considera- 
tions which  we  have  enumerated  exist  very  largely  merely  in  the 
imaginations  of  those  who  think  that  any  excuse  is  good  enough 
to  conceal  the  real  issue.  Naturally,  no  one  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  deny  that  man  is  a  gregarious  animal,  and  that  if  you  wish 
him  to  occupy  an  isolated  post  you  must  be  prepared  to  pay  him 
a  bit  more  for  doing  so  ;  anybody  who  has  tried  the  experiment 
knows  perfectly  well  that  even  a  household  servant  requires  more 
inducements  to  remain  in  a  country  house  than  in  a  town  one  ;  with 
all  this,  however,  the  fact  remains  indisputable,  that  where  good 
wages  are  paid  and  a  permanent  place  offered,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  filling:  the  situation." 
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Peace—"  There— you  are  quiet  now— and  union  makes  strength." 
All  (with  one  voice)—"  Yes,  but  I  can't  stir  hand  or  foot— and  if 
any  one  attacks  me,  where  am  I  ? " 

—Kladderadaisch  (  Berlin;. 


GEKMANY    IS    PERFECTLY   QUIET. 

The  Anglo  Frani  o-Spanish  understanding  lias  not  caused  (iermany 

the  slightest  unrest. 

—  Simplicisshn  us  (Munich). 
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He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  worth  any  man's  while 
to  engage  or  purchase  a  "small  holding"  in  the  maintenance  of 
which  he  would  be  putting  all  his  eggs  intoone  basket.  The  risk 
of  a  small  farm  is  so  great  that  it  might  ruin  a  man  without  a  good 
bank  account,  and  drive  a  man  who  owned  a 
reserve  fund  to  invest  in  a  safer  and  more 
solid  speculation. 


TURNING  THE  DOUM  A  OVER 
TO  THE  OCTOBRISTS 

"  CXEUNT  the  Cadets;  enter  the  Octo- 

•L'  brists,"  is  the  formula  which  sums  up 
the  speculations  and  reflections  of  the  Rus- 
sian politicians  and  newspapers  concerning 
the  effect  of  the  new  election  law.  It  is 
charged  by  some  and  admitted  by  others 
that  the  Stolypine  Ministry  deliberately  over- 
threw the  Cadets,  the  party  that  controlled 
the  first  Douma,  and  planned  for  an  all  but 
secure  predominance  in  the  second,  by  the 
"gerrymander,"  and  carefully  prepared  an 
Octobrist  victory  at  the  next  election.  One 
of  the  reactionary  or  "black  hundred"  or- 
gans, the  Znamya  (St.  Petersburg),  which 
hates  even  the  Octobrists,  because  they  are 
constitutionalists  and  because  their  platform 
declares  for  equal  rights  to  the  Jews,  says 
bluntly  that  Premier  Stolypine,  like  his 
brother,  the  journalist,  belongs  to  the  Octobrist  party  and  used  his 
position  and  influence  to  "  turn  over  "  the  next  Douma  to  his  polit- 
ical friends  and  fellow-partizans. 

It  is  explained  that  the  great  and  middle-class  landlords  and  the 
petty  nobles  are,  as  a  rule,  Octobrists,  and  that  the  Cadets  have 
drawn  most  of  their  strength  from  the  professional  classes,  the 
intellectuals,  and  the  radical  minority  of  the  nobility.  The  new 
law  has  reduced  the  representation  of  these  elements,  as  well  as 
of  the  peasants,  workmen,  and  foreign  nationalities,  and  has  greatly 
increased  the  representation  of  the  landlords  and  nobles.  A  ready- 
made  majority  for  the  Octobrists  is  the  foregone  conclusion.  On 
this  theory,  all  are  asking  what  the  Octobrists  will  do  in  this  new 
position,  what  use  they  will  make  of  their  power,  and  what  capa- 
bilities they  will  reveal.  And  most  of  the  answers  are  pessimistic 
and  more  or  less  unfavorable.  Souvorin,  the  publisher  of  the 
Novoye  Vremya,  writes  in  substance  as  follows : 

The  Octobrists  are  wealthy;  there  are  more  rich  men  among 
them  than  among  the  Cadets;  but  rich  men,  as  an  Octobrist  has 
told  me  candidly,  make  a  poor  party.  As  to  the  moral  capital  of 
the  party,  the  two  Doumas  and  the  congresses  of  the  party  leave 
us  in  little  doubt  as  to  that.  The  leading  Octobrist  deputies  hardly 
ever  opened  their  mouths,  and  had  no  measures  to  offer,  no  bills 
or  resolutions.  It  is  likely  that  the  advanced  Octobrists  will  gravi- 
tate toward  the  Cadets.  These  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  openly  blame  it  for  the  coup  and  the  violation  of  the 
Fundamental  Laws.  Besides,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Russian 
is  radical  by  nature  and  temperament,  and  that  the  attitude  of  op- 
position to  the  existing  regime  is  characteristic  of  men  in  the  high- 
est ranks,  even  of  former  ministers  and  bureaucrats. 

The  Viedomosti  (St.  Petersburg)  advises  an  alliance  between  the 
Octobrists  and  the  Cadets.  The  former  need  the  latter's  energy, 
ability,  and  knowledge,  it  says,  and  the  Cadets  should  be  glad  to 
use  their  influence  in  the  direction  of  constitutionalism  and  democ- 
racy with  a  party  that  needs  guidance  and  inspiration.  The  Riech 
the  leading  Cadet  organ,  admits  theoretically  the  possibility  of  a 
preelection  arrangement  of  some  kind  with  the  Octobrists.  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  each  party  a  fair  representation,  but  any 
alliance  or  cooperation  in  the  Douma  it  declares  to  be  out  of  the. 


GOVERNOR    GERARD,    OF    FINLAND. 

His  liberal  administration  of  Finland  has 
caused  great  discontent  among  the  Russian  re- 
actionaries, and  the  Novoye  Vremya  has  been 
so  bitter  in  its  attacks  that  he  is  suing  the 
editor  for  libel. 


question.  The  Octobrists,  it  says,  are  not  even  moderate  consti- 
tutionalists, for  their  leaders  approved  the  drum-head  courts, 
legalized  lynching,  and  the  other  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Stolypine 
M  inistry  ;  they  took  nopart  in  the  work  of  the  Douma,  and  have  not 
even  repudiated  those  of  their  followers  who 
openly  sympathize  with  the  "  black-hundred  " 
Union  of  the  Russian  People.  The  struggle, 
it  continues,  is  not  between  revolution  and 
orderly  reform,  but  between  constitutionalism 
and  absolutism,  and  there  are  few  depend- 
able, courageous  constitutionalists  in  the  Oc- 
tobrist party. 

The  Rousskoye  Slavo  (St.  Petersburg; 
thinks  that,  the  proposed  alliance  failing  to 
materialize,  the  Octobrists,  as  masters  of  the 
next  Douma.  will  find  themselves  threatened 
with  complete  moral  bankruptcy.  They  need 
two  hundred  able,  vigorous,  politically  edu- 
cated, and  experienced  men  to  do  the  work  of 
the  Douma,  and  they  have  not  one-tenth  of 
that  number. 

Many  papers  are  speculating  on  the  future 
attitude   of   the   Cadet  minority.     Will  they 
be  sullen,  contemptuous,  supercilious,  anxious 
to  prove  their  superiority  as  legislators  and 
tacticians,  or  will  they  utilize   every  oppor- 
tunity, however  limited,  to  serve  the  causes 
that  are   dear   to  them  ?    The  organs  of  the 
party   urge    active    and  unselfish   work   irre- 
spective of  immediate  results,  believing  that 
the  country  will  appreciate  the  service  of  the  Cadets  to  constitu- 
tionalism, notwithstanding  the  sneers  and  misrepresentations  of 
their  enemies.  —  Translation  made  J  or  Try.  Literary  Digest. 


THE   RUSSIAN  ARMY'S  DISGUST  AT   ITS 

OWN   WORK 

IT  has  been  sometimes  put  forth  as  a  reproach  to  the  Russian 
soldiery  that  they  have  been  too  ready  to  exercise  oppression 
in  the  supposed  interest  of  their  imperial  master.  While  hundreds 
of  high  military  officials  have  fallen  as  victims  of  assassination  un- 
der what  the  majority  of  the  European  press  seem  to  consider  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  duty,  it  is  only  lately  that  the  army  in  general,  we 
are  told,  is  waking  to  the  actual  situation,  and  we  read  in  the  Neut 
Zeit  (Stuttgart)  that  a  society  has  been  formed,  called  the  "  Union 
of  Officers  of  the  Russian  Army."  Their  published  program  is 
remarkable  as  indicating  their  disgust  with  the  autocracy  and 
bureaucracy  which  have  hitherto  leaned  upon  them  as  an  unfailing 
support.     They  declare: 

"The  unbearable  conditions  of  military  life  in  Russia  at  this 
present  time  compel  the  army  to  take  at  once  a  decisive  stand  as 
to  the  part  they  are  to  play  in  this  crisis  of  the  nation's  history. 
The  Government  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  delib- 
erately blackens  the  army  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It  endeavors 
by  rousing  hatred  between  populace  and  soldiery  to  separate  them 
irretrievably,  and  involve  the  army  in  the  guilt  of  its  own  crimes. 
We  therefore  resolve  that: 

"  Duties  are  imposed  upon  the  Russian  Army  disgraceful  to  its 
honor  and  dignity  ;  that  the  office  of  a  hangman  is  given  to  men 
who  feel  it  to  be  a  stain  upon  their  character  and  upon  the  history 
of  the  Russian  Army.  By  discharging  this  office  we  are  bequeath- 
ing shame  to  our  children. 

"Therefore  the  Union  of  the  Officers  of  the  Russian  Army  de- 
termine that  while  they  will  instruct  their  soldiers  in  the  principles 
of  constitutionalism,  and  endeavor  to  reorganize  the  army  on  a 
new  basis,  they  will,  at  the  same  time,  take  no  part  in  repressing 
the  popular  movement  for  political  reforms." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


TREE-TRUNK   WITH    COUNTER-CLOCKWISE 
TWIST. 


DO  METEOR  SWARMS  AFFECT  OUR 
CLIMATE? 

~"HE  study  of  certain  warm  and  cold  periods,  lasting  only  a  few 
•■■  days  each,  that  appear  to  occur  often  at  about  the  same 
time  of  the  year,  has  led  to  the  interesting  discovery  that  they 
coincide  with  the  passage  of  the  earth  through  the  orbit  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  great  meteor  swarms  to  which  are  due  the  "  star- 
showers  "  of  August  and  November.  What  connection  there  can 
be  between  the  two  is  somewhat  problematic.  At  present  it  seems 
even  to  be  uncertain  whether  the  proof  is  sufficient  that  the  climatic 
periods  referred  to  actually  exist  or  are  not  merely  local.  This 
question  has  been  taken  up  by  Angot,  a  French  meteorologist,  in 
a  discussion  of  observations  of  temperature  at  Paris,  extending 
over  a  long  series  of  years.  He  considers  that  the  periods  in 
question  really  exist,  and  that  certain  of  them  have  long  been 
recognized  popularly  by  such  names  as  "  St.  Martin's  Summer" 
(in  November)  and  the  days  of  the  "  Ice  sainjs  "  (in  May).  Says 
Mr.  R.  Dongier,  writing  in  the  Revue  Scientijique  (Paris,  July  6) : 

"  In  our  own  country  [France]  it  has  been  shown  that  the  mean 
daily  temperature  does  not  increase  regularly  and  progressively 
from  day  to  day  from  a  minimum  in  the  middle  of  January  until 
a  maximum  in  the  middle  of  July.  In  like  manner,  the  decrease 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  is  irregular.     There  are  anoma- 


TWISTS  IN  TREES    IN  AIR    AND  IN  WATER      S0  continuous  tnat  lt  would  doubtless  be  exerted   regularly   and 

irresistibly  during  those  days  and  hours  when  growth  makes  the 

THAT  the  rotation  of  the  earth  should  have  the  effect  of  twist-       plants  most  sensitive  and  most  malleable, 
ing  the  trunks  of  trees  seems  a  difficult  thing  to  believe,  yet  "  I*  >s  'UP  to'  the  botanists."—  Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 

a  hypothesis  of  this  kind  has  been  seriously  put  forward.     The      ERARY  Digest.  

rotation  of  storms  has  already  been  connected  with  that  of  the  earth 
by  meteorologists,  and  various  French  physicists  have  maintained 
that  the  same  law  holds  for  whirls  of  all  sorts  in  bodies  of  water, 

large  or  small.     As  long 

ago  as  1904  the  question 

regarding    twisted     trees 

was  raised   by   Van   den 

Broeck,   the   Belgian  ge- 
ologist, in  a  letter  to  Jean 

Brunhes,  who  quotes  him 

in  an  article  contributed 

to  La  Nature  (Paris,  July 

6).     Said  Mr.    Van    den 

Broeck,   after  describing 

his  observations  on  twist- 
ed trees : 

"  If  the  twist  of  a  tree- 
trunk  may  be  explained 
by  physical  and  natural 
causes  dependent  on  the 
conditions  of  growth  of  the  tree,  we  might  imagine  that  the  di- 
rection of  the  torsion  would  correspond  to  that  of  the  sun's  ap- 
parent path.  But  then  the  observed  twist  would  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch.  Now  the  case  is 
precisely  the  opposite.  Of  1,000  trees,  at  least  990  twist  in  the 
other  direction,    that  is,  contrarv  to  the  hands  of  a  watch,   and 

consequently  in  the  same  direction  as  most  water  whirls lles'  some  of  which  tend  to  disappear  when  the  number  of  years  of 

"  Botanists  to  whom  I  have  referred  the  question-almost  always  observation  increases ;  these  are  due  to  purely  accidental  perturba- 
a  new  one  for  them -have  confirmed  the  facts  shortly  afterward.  tlons'  without  weU-determined  causes.  Other  anomalies,  on  the 
but  none  of  them  has  been  able  to  give  an  explanation."  contrary,  persist  and  become  more  definite  with  time. 

"So  far,  we  must  class  in  this  latter  group  certain  periods  of 

Going  on,  Mr.  Van  den  Broeck  suggested  that  there  may  be       co,d  weatheri  brought  out  by  the  examination  of  the  data  of  sixty 

some  correlation  between  the  direction  of  twist  and  that  of  cyclonic      years,  namely,  February  8  to  n,Marcli4to  11,  May  10  to  12,  and 

storms  and  vortices  in  water,  both  of  which  generally  turn  to  the       about  November  21.    The  lowering  of   temperature   on    May  11, 

12,  and  13  corresponds  exactly  to  the  very  old  popu- 
lar tradition  of  the  Saints  de glace  [Ice  saints],  name- 
ly, St.  Mamert,  St.  Pancrace,  and  St.  Servais.  Has 
this  cold  weather  anything  to  do  with  the  warm  peri- 
od, known  as  'St.  Martin's  summer,'  which  occurs 
six  months  later,  in  the  first  fortnight  of  November? 
Is  the  cooling  a  regular  phenomenon?  Angot,  in  his 
'Treatise  on  Meteorology,'  gives  some  interesting 
facts  that  are  worthy  of  note.  Every  year  on  No- 
vember 11  to  13  the  earth  crosses  the  elliptic  orbit 
of  a  swarm  of  asteroids  that  revolve  about  the 
sun.  Passing  into  the  higher  regions  of  our  atmos- 
phere, these  form  the  'shooting  stars'  known  as  Leo- 
nids. In  the  first  half  of  November,  as  the  earth 
is  between  these  asteroids  and  the  sun,  it  would 
probably  receive  more  heat,  because  these  bodies  re- 
flect the  solar  rays.  In  May,  on  the  contrary,  these 
asteroids,  being  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  would 
cut  off  a  part  of  the  solar  radiation. 

"  This  hypothesis  might  take  the  definite  form  of  a 
positive  and  exact  fact,  if  the  cool  period  of  the  'Ice 
saints  '  occurred  yearly.  Now  this  is  not  the  case, 
as  in  the  year  1907  the  results  were  exactly  opposite. 
.  .  .  Such  a  contradiction,  of  course,  dees  not  al- 
together prevent  the  interest  presented  by  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  Ice  saints  and  the  Leonids. 
This  coincidence,  further,  is  not  the  only  one  to  which 
attention  may  be  called.  The  Perseids,  another 
swarm  of  shooting  stars,  that  are  seen  from  August 
10  to  13,  appear  at  the  same  time  as  a  very  appre- 
ciable rise  of  temperature,  while  six  months  later,, 
about  February  11,  there  is  a  very  definite  cold 
twig  with  similar  twist,     period,  more  clearly  marked    than  any  of  the  others. 


left  (counter-clockwise)  in  the  northern,  and  to  the 
right  (clockwise)  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  This 
difference  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
rotation,  which  is  different  in  the  two  hemispheres 
as  one  goes  from  the  equator  toward  the  poles.  If 
the  same  cause  affects  the  twist  of  a  tree,  the  trees  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  must  of  course  generally 
turn  in  the  opposite,  or  "clockwise,"  direction;  but 
on  this  point,  apparently,  we  have  no  information. 
Commenting  un  this  matter,  after  explaining. the  re- 
ceived theory  of  cyclonic  rotation  and  stating  that  it 
applies  also  to  water-whirls,  even  small  ones.  Mr. 
Brunhes  goes  on  : 

"  Must  we  adopt  a  similar  hypothesis  regarding  the 
predominating  direction  of  twist  in  trees?  We  pre- 
sent this  problem  to  all  who  are  interested  in  botany 
and  in  botanic  geography.  Some  years  ago.  Profes 
sor  Friih,  of  the  University  of  Zurich,  published  an 
interesting  article  on  the  direction  of  the  predominant 
winds  as  revealed  and,  in  a  measure,  recorded  by 
vegetation;  this  study,  which  was  based  on  very  nu- 
merous observations,  brought  to  light  a  fact  th;it  is 
important  from  the  geographic  standpoint— winds 
that  bend  and  turn  trees  in  a  definite  direction  are 
those  that  blow  during  certain  seasons  and  at  certain 
hours  corresponding  to  the  principal  periods  or  mo- 
ments of  vegetative  activity 

"  In  the  case  of  twisting,  and  if  this  torsion  might 

be  considered  as  a  result  of  the  earth's  rotation,  the 

i  would  be  subjected  to  a  very  small  force,  but 
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that  have  been  indicated.  The  experimental  results  of  1907  do  not 
weaken,  even  if  they  do  not  strengthen,  the  hypothesis  of  the  influ- 
ence of  meteor  swarms  on  the  temperature.  To  give  to  this  hy- 
pothesis the  experimental  sanction  that  it  still  lacks,  it  remains,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  confirm  it  by  observations  made  at  numerous 
stations  scattered  over  the  earth's  surface,  particularly  in  tropical 
countries;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  accumulate  records  that 
justify  it  or  the  reverse.  This  latter  condition  can  not  be  satisfied, 
at  least  for  the  present.  It  requires  time,  but  it  is  our  duty  to 
leave  for  our  descedants  the  data  that  we  lack  at  present." —  Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AN  ELEVATOR   FOR   SHIPS 

THE  largest  ship-lift  in  Europe  has  just  been  constructed  at 
Henrichenburg,  Germany,  at  the  junction  of  the  Dortmund- 
Ems  canal  with  one  of  its  branches.  The  difference  of  level  of 
the  two  canals  at  this  point  is  about  45  feet,  and  the  elevator  was 
built  to  raise  vessels  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  level,  thus  avoid- 


A    TRANSFER    FROM    THE    UPPER    TO    THE    LOWER    LEVEL. 

ing  the  construction  of  an  awkward  and  costly  lock  system.     The 
lift  is  thus  described  by  a  writer  in  Energy  (Leipsic,  June) : 

"  The  contrivance  consists  essentially  of  the  following  parts: 
There  is  a  movable  tank  filled  with  water,  in  which  the  vessel  is 
transported  from  one  level  to  the  other.  Five  floats  extend  down- 
ward and  are  entirely  submerged  in  five  shafts  completely  filled 
with  water.  Five  columns  connect  the  tank  with  the  floats.  The 
floating  capacity  of  the  five  floats  is  constant  and  is  exactly  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  tank.  Consequently,  the  power  necessary  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  tank  is  very  small.  This  is  performed  in 
the  following  manner:  Should  it  be  desirable  to  transfer  a  vessel 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level,  the  tank  receives  an  extra  load 
of  water  from  the  higher  level,  through  gates,  whereby  the  lifting 
power  of  the  floats  is  exceeded  and  the  tank  sinks.  And  just  the 
reverse,  should  it  be  intended  to  lift  the  ship  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  level.  The  water  in  the  tank  is  raised  to  a  few  centimeters 
higher  than  the  water  of  the  lower  level ;  it  is  then  discharged  into 
the  lower  level,  the  tank  is  lightened  and  therefore  rises. 

"A  screw-gear  connected  to  the  tank  regulates  the  movements. 
Four  strong  screw-spindles,  each  24^  meters  [So  feet]  in  length 
and  having  an  outside  diameter  of  28  centimeters  |n  inches]  are 
connected  to  a  common  gear  and  serve  to  raise  or  lower  the  tank 
as  required.     This  gear  is  electric-driven  and  acts  very  simply." 


The  devices  for  the  water-tight  connection  of  the  tank  to  the 
levels  and  the  gates  at  the  ends  of  the  tank,  which  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  working  of  the  device,  are  thus  described  : 

"  A  vertical  lifting-gate,  having  about  its  circumference  a  ledge 
of  rubber  jointing,  which  rests  against  a  ledge  projecting  inside 


A    VESSEL    IN    THE    TROUGH. 

the  tank,  closes  the  tank  at  each  end.  Similar  gates  separate  the 
canal  levels  from  the  lift.  When  the  tank  is  in  the  correct 
position,  the  gates  of  the  level  and  the  tank  are  coupled  and  lifted 
together.  The  tank  must  be  in  the  exact  position  for  lifting  the 
gate;  otherwise,  the  gear  is  locked.  The  tank  can  not  be  moved 
until  the  gates  are  closed.  The  ends  of  the  gates  are  beveled  to 
form  a  joint,  with  similar  surfaces  at  the  level.  These  surfaces 
form  a  frame  round  the  tank  and  the  level.  As  the  joint  is  of 
rubber,  this  produces  a  water-tight  connection  of  the  tank  to  the 
level  as  soon  as  the  oblique  ends  of  the  tank,  when  ascending  or 
descending,  coincide  with  the  oblique  ends  of  the  level.  Inside  an 
adjustable  frame,  to  which  the  oblique  surfaces  of  the  canal  level 
are  fitted,  between  the  two  gates  there  is  a  small  space  which  can 
be  filled  with  water  through  a  sluice-valve  in  the  gate  of  the  level, 
before  the  gates  are  lifted.  The  gates  can  be  lifted  very  easily,  as 
counter-weights  balance  their  weight  for  the  most  part." 

This  huge  lift  is  said  to  work  smoothly  and  to  give  perfect  satis- 
faction. 

"PERFUMING"  THE  PARIS  SUBWAY- Recent  newspaper 
reports  that  the  Paris  Subway  had  been  sprinkled  with  perfumery 
by  means  of  a  special  distributing-car,  caused  inquiries  to  be  made 


VliSSEl     1    NTERING     iROViill    FROM    THE    UPPER    LEVEL. 

of  United  States  Consul-General  Mason  in  Paris,  and  elicited  from 
him  the  following  letter  to  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineer 

w  York,  July).     Mr.  Mason  traced  the  yarn  to  a  correspondent, 
who  contest  that  he  had  taken  it  from  a  paragraph  in  the   . 
but  had  not  made  any  investigation  to  confirm  it.     He  writes  : 

"This   he    promised    to   do.   however,   and  send    me    the- 
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Courtesy  of "  Thi  Scii  lu,"N    ■  York. 

BROADWAY   DWARFED   BY   THE   VICTORIA  FALLS. 
Broadway  skyline  from  Worth  Street  to  Battery  Park,  with  the  new  Singer  Building  tower,  compared  with  the  width  and  depth  of  the  Victoria  Falls. 


without  delay.  This  he  has  not  done,  for  the  evident  reason  that 
no  such  perfumery-car  exists  or  has  ever  been  used  here. 

"  What  is  true  is  this:  During  the  past  winter  there  was  a  serious 
epidemic  of  la  grippe  in  Paris,  with  tendencies  to  pneumonia,  and 
the  doctors  were  accustomed  to  say  that  the  subways  of  the 
Metropolitan  railway  system  were  infested  with  germs  of  such 
diseases,  and  advised  their  patients  and  friends  to  avoid  tiie 
'Metro.' 

"Accordingly,  the  management  of  the  subways  tried  to  meetthe 
crisis  by  sending  round  sprinklers,  that  is,  plain,  common  trucks 
carrying  a  tank  of  water  in  which  some  germicide  had  been  dis- 
solved. This  was  carried  down  to  a  transverse  perforated  pipe 
which  sprayed  the  tracks  and  roadway  like  an  ordinary  street- 
sprinkler.  There  was  nothing  original,  ingenious,  or  interesting 
about- these  temporary  sprinklers,  nothing  deserving  a  blue  print 
or  any  notice  whatever. 

'"As  to  perfuming  the  subway,  there  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know 
or  can  ascertain,  been  any  thought  of  such  a  thing.  It  was  all  in 
the  esthetically  imaginative  brain  of  the  Figaro  reporter.  The 
Paris  'Metro'  is  a  very  practical  and  business-like  concern,  which 
uoes  not  spend  money  for  perfumery." 


VICTORIA  FALLS  AND   NIAGARA 
COMPARED 

A  STRIKING  pictorial  comparison  between  the  two  greatest 
cataracts  in  the  world  is  reproduced  herewith  from  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York,  June  29).  We  quote  also  a  few 
paragraphs  from  a  brief  article  accompanying  and  explaining  this 
illustration.     Says  the  writer  : 

"  About  700  miles  from  its  source  and  just  beyond  the  cataracts 
of  Mololo,  the  Zambesi,  joined  by  the  waters  of  the  Kwando  River, 


spreads  out  into  what  might  be  termed  a  lake  about  six  miles  long 
and  over  a  mile  in  width.  This  lake  is  studded  with  islands  and 
the  surface  is  very  smooth,  the  vegetation  along  the  banks  being 
perfectly  mirrored  in  the  placid  water.  Strange  to  say,  the  lower 
end  of  this  lake  is  marked,  not  by  a  shore-line  nor  by  the  slightest 
narrowing  of  its  surface,  but  by  an  abrupt  fall  beside  which  our 
much-vaunted  Niagara  is  a  mere  pigmy.  It  is  an  entire  lake  that 
takes  the  plunge,  and  not  merely  a  river. 

"  A  comparison  of  Niagara  and  Victoria  Falls  is  pictured  in  the 
.  .  .  illustration,  which  shows  at  a  glance  how' vastly  greater  is 
the  African  falls.  At  Niagara  the  river  takes  a  plunge  of  168  feet, 
but  the  Zambesi  falls  sheer  400  feet.  The  crest  of  Victoria  Falls 
is  over  a  mile  long— 5,808  feet,  to  be  exact — whereas  the  American 
Fall  at  Niagara  measures  but  1,060  feet,  and  the  Horseshoe  Fall 
is  only  1,230  feet  across,  or  3,010  feet  as  measured  along  the  curve. 
To  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  African  waterfall,  we  have  de- 
picted against  it  the  skyline  of  New  York  from  Battery  Park  to 
Worth  Street.  Not  a  building  projects  above  the  crest  of  the 
falls  excepting  only  the  tower  of  the  Singer  Building,  which  is  now 
in  process  of  erection.  To  be  sure,  in  comparing  Niagara  with 
Victoria,  it  must  be  said  in  favor  of  the  former  that  the  Horseshoe 
Fall  presents  an  unbroken  crest,  while  the  edge  of  the  Victoria  is 
divided  by  numerous  islands  into  stretches  which  nowhere  exceed 
600  feet.  At  the  center  is  Livingstone  Island,  and  to  the  left,  as 
you  look  up-stream,  is  the  main  fall,  while  at  the  right  of  the 
island  is  the  Rainbow  Fall.  Buka  Island  separates  the  main  fall 
from  the  Cascade  or  Devil's  Creek." 


Courtesy  of  *'  The  ScientihY  American,"  New  York. 

VICTORIA     FALLS    AS   COMPARED    WITH    NIAGARA. 


STEEL  AS  A  PAVING  MATERIAL— Present  usage  in  the 
matter  of  materials  for  paving  seems  to  favor  somewhat  soft  or 
yielding  subtances,  asphalt  and  wood  being  favorites  in  the  city 
and  macadam  in  the  country.  Stone  is  still  widely  employed,  but 
metal  has  not  been  tried  to  any  extent,  altho  it  has  qualities  that 
would  seem  to  commend  it.  The  Paris  municipal  authorities, 
however,  we  learn  from  a  note  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  June  22),  are  ex- 
perimenting with  ridged  steel  blocks.     Says  a  writer  in  this  paper: 

"As  an  experiment,  there  is  being  installed,  in  the  section  of 
the  Rue  St.  Martin  adjoining  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et- 
Mdtiers,at  Paris,  a  section  of  steel  pavement.  The  paving-block, 
measuring  25  centimeters  [10  inches]  in  length  by  14  [5^  inches] 
in  width  and  5  [2  inches]  in  height,  is  a  perforated  plate  of  cast 
steel,  having  on  its  two  faces  several  rows  of  vertical  ridges. 
These  plates  being  juxtaposed  on  a  foundation  of  concrete  like 
that  usually  employed  for  wood-block  pavement,  the  interstices 
are  filled  with  cement,  which  fastens  the  blocks  to  the  concrete. 
Thus  is  obtained  a  mass  differing  essentially  from  reenforced  con- 
crete, for  it  is  the  steel  ridges,  and  not  the  cement,  that  form  the 
resisting  surface.  These  ridges  are  just  level  with  the  surface  and 
they  are  near  enough  together  for  a  horseshoe  or  a  tire  to  cover 
at  least  three  rows.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  unusual  wear, 
either  of  the  metal  or  of  the  cement,  should  not  cause  unpleasant 
changes  of  level ;  the  result  will  be  only  a  rough  surface,  slightly 
wavy  and  preventive  of  slipping. 

"  In  any  case  it  would  appear  probable  that  with  this  system  we 
need  not  fear  the  numerous  holes  that  deterioration  and  variation 
of  hardness  in  a  paving-block  make  inevitable  in  wood  pavement. 
The  wearing  property  should  also  be  superior  to  that  of  asphalt, 
which  has  also  the  inconvenient  feature  of  being  very  slippery. 
Experience  alone  will  decide  on    the  precise  value  of  the  new 
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method.  There  are  twenty  plates,  weighing  about  2  kilograms  [4.4 
pounds]  to  the  square  meter.  The  present  cost  of  production  is 
27  francs  [$5.40].  The  inventor,  Mr.  Chaumeret,  thinks  that  this 
may  easily  be  reduced  to  24  or  25  francs  [$4.80  to  $5],  and  that 
the  steel  blocks  will  last  at  least  ten  years."—  Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


the  United  States,  having  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  one  side  and  the 
Gulf  Stream,  running  between  the  Florida  coast  and  the  Bahama 
Islands,  on  the  other. 

"  On  500,000  acres  of  this  land  could  be  produced  the  2,250,000 
tons  of  sugar  annually  imported  from  abroad  ;  other  portions  can 


TO  RECLAIM  THE  EVERGLADES 

1  1 /ORK  now  in  progress  to  reclaim  the  great  Florida  swamp 
*  ^  known  as  the  Everglades  is  interesting  as  being  the  out- 
come of  an  act  of  Congress  passed  as  long  ago  as  1850,  called  the 
"  Swamp  Land  Act."  This  granted  to  each  of  eleven  States  all  of 
the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  within  their  borders  for  draining 
and  reclamation,  on  condition  that  the  lands  so  granted,  or  pro- 
ceeds of  their  sale,  should  be  used  in  reclaiming  the  lands  by 
means  of  levees  and  drains.  Florida  appointed  trustees  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  law  in  1855,  but  except  for  two  abor- 
tive attempts  no  action  was  taken  until  last  year,  when  dredges 
were  put  to  work  digging  two  canals  into  the  Everglades,  running 
northwesterly  to  Lake  Okechobee.  Says  a  special  correspondent 
of  The  Manufacturers'  Record  (Baltimore,  July  18): 

"  These  canals  begin  at  New  River  and  are  to  extend  to  Lake 
Okechobee.  The  first  three  miles  of  cutting  is  through  rock  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  distance  will  be  through  muck  to  Lake  Okecho- 
bee, the  source  of  the  overflow  of  the  Everglades. 

"  The  Everglades  are  formed  of  two  rock  reefs  running  in  paral- 
lel lines  from  north  to  south,  about  60  miles  apart,  the  length  of 
the  reef  being  about  145  miles.  Situated  between  the  northern 
ends  of  the  rock  reef  is  Lake  Okechobee,  which  is  about  35  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south.  From  the  southern  part  of  the  lake 
the  muck  and  silt  have  been  washed  in  between  the  rock  reef  and 
packed  in,  as  it  has  been  washed  from  the  higher  portions  of  the 
State  down  the  Caloosahatchee  Valley  and  through  Lake  Oke- 
chobee until  the  center  of  the  Everglade  is  slightly  higher  than  the 
other  portions  of  Southern  Florida,  but  as  the  foundation  is  of 
rock,  with  muck  on  top  of  it  ranging  from  20  down  to  2  feet  in 
depth  in  the  southern  end,  and  as  the  capacity  of  this  muck  to 
absorb  the  rainfall,  which  averages  about  60  inches  per  annum,  is 
not  very  great,  it  remains  sloppy,  and  in  rainy  seasons  the  lake 
overflows  through  the  Everglades,  and  that,  together  with  the 
rainfall,  causes  the  whole  territory  of  the  Everglades  at  times  to 
be  covered  with  water  from  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  to  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet. 

"There  are  about  3,000,000 acres  of  this  land,  covered  with  dense 
saw-grass,  with  no  timber  or  brush  upon  it  of  any  kind,  with  only 


Courtesy  of  "  Tins  Manufacturers'  Record,"  Baltimore. 

WORK    DONE    BY    THE    DREDGE. 

an  occasional  lump  of  trees  upon  what  may  be  called  islands, 
which  islands  are  few  in  number  and  embrace  only  a  few  acres 
each. 

"  On  account  of  the  latitude  in  which  the  Everglades  are  and  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  they  should  be  of  very  great  value  when  once 
reclaimed.     This  land  is  farther  south  than  any  other  portion  of 


Courtesy  of  "The  Manufacturers'  Record,"  Baltimore 

A  PART  OF  THE  EVERGLADES  CANAL  DUG. 

be  made  into  great  rice-fields.  Sugar-cane  will  grow  there  luxuri- 
antly, and  after  planting  once  it  will  continue  to  grow  after- 
ward from  the  stubble  for  from  seven  to  twenty  years  without 
replanting." 

The  plan  of  reclamation,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  will  be  to 
lower  Lake  Okechobee  by  cutting  canals  into  it  leading  from 
rivers  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  from  the  Caloosahatchee  River 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  then  by  running  a  half-dozen  parallel  canals 
north  and  south,  with  laterals  leading  through  them.  To  quote 
again  : 

"  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  trustees  to  have  six  large  dredges  at 
work  in  the  course  of  two  years.  By  December  of  the  present 
year  they  expect  to  have  several  thousand  acres  ready  for  cultiva- 
tion and  settlement. 

"  The  reclamation  of  the  Everglades  is  considered  by  its  pro- 
moters as  the  most  important  work  for  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture undertaken  in  the  United  States  up  to  this  time.  The  one 
crop  of  sugar  that  could  be  produced  upon  one-quarter  of  its  area 
annually  would  amount,  it  is  estimated,  to  2,250,000  tons.  At 
three  and  one-half  cents  per  pound,  that  would  amount  to  about 
$1 50,000,000.  The  fact  that  the  territory  has  upon  it  no  timber, 
hence  no  stumps,  but  is  ready  for  the  plow  when  freed  from  water, 
adds  another  value  to  it,  as  the  3,000,000  acres  would  cost  at  least 
$100,000,000  to  clear  if  covered  with  timber." 


SILICA- WARE:  A  NEW  INDUSTRY— That  quartz,  or  silica, 
may  be  fused  into  a  pure  transparent  mass  was  announced  some 
time  ago  in  the  scientific  journals.  Previously  this  was  con- 
sidered a  refractory  or  infusible  substance,  but  the  invention  of 
the  electric  furnace  has  now  given  us  a  temperature  high  enough 
to  melt  it.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
(New  York,  July  13) : 

"The  scientific  work  of  which  the  process  of  manufacturing 
apparatus  of  fused  silica  is  the  outcome  was  carried  out  by  two 
English  scientists  about  ten  years  ago  ;  its  commercial  importance 
was  first  recognized  in  Germany.  ...  A  firm  in  London  has  now 
taken  up  the  original  process,  and  by  suitable  modifications  to 
meet  industrial  requirements  is  enabled  to  place  this  material  upon 
the  market  at  a  price  which  can  no  longer  be  considered  prohibi- 
tive. The  apparatus  is  manufactured  from  the  purest  silica  obtain- 
able. At  a  high  temperature  this  substance  melts,  and  yields  a 
viscid  liquid  which  can  by  suitable  means  be  fashioned  into  appa- 
ratus having  all  the  appearance  of  ordinary  glass.  The  apparatus 
possesses  many  properties  which  are  likely  to  render  it  of  great 
service  both  to  science  and  to  industry  ;  thus,  it  can  be  made  white 
hot  and  plunged  into  water  or  otherwise  rapidly  cooled,  without 
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any  danger  of  cracking;  it  is  quite  unattacked  by  water  or  acids, 
while  ordinary  glass  under  similar  conditions  is  appreciably  dis- 
solved. 

"The  apparatus  being  transparent,  and  consisting  of  pure  silica 
in  a  thoroughly  fused  and  homogeneous  condition,  fulfils  purposes 
for  which  the  ordinary  opaque  material  is  unsuitable.  Fused  silica 
does  not  crack  on  subjection  to  the  most  violent 'and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  It  is  unattacked  by  volatile  acids,  with 
the  exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  has  a  melting-point  approx- 
imately equal  to  that  of  platinum.  It  is  harder  than  ordinary 
glass.  Above  i,ooor  C.  it  is  permeable  to  hydrogen  and  certain 
othergases.  Its  coefficient  of  expansion  is  .  .  .  about  one-seven- 
teenth of  that  of  platinum.  Its  expansion,  up  to  i,ooo=  C,  is  regu- 
lar ;  above  i,2ooc  C.  it  contracts.  As  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
it  shows  no  tendency  to  devitrification." 


closes  with  the  following  tale  of  how  a  new  salesman  reduced  the 
explanation  of  the  motor's  working  to  the  vernacular : 

"'You  see,'  he  said  to  the  seeker  after  information,  'a  lump  of 
gas  is  sucked  into  the  inside  right  here,  the  piston  comes  up  and  hits 
it  a  whack,  the  spark  jumps  in,  and  there  you  are,'  he  concluded, 
with  a  flourish  that  could  not  be  equaled  by  the  solver  of  the  most 
involved  problem  with  his  final  Q.  E.  D." 


MOTOR  TECHNIC  FOR   THE  MILLION 

THAT  nothing  has  done  so  much  as  the  automobile  to  educate 
the  man  in  the  street  on  mechanical  matters  is  asserted, 
with  apparent  reason,  by  Charles  B.  Hayward  in  The  Automobile 
New  York,  July  4).  Naturally  in  the  process  of  education  he 
sometimes  gets  a  little  mixt,  and  Mr.  Hayward  tells  a  number  of 
amusing  anecdotes  illustrating  the  vague  notions  of  explosion- 
motors  often  entertained  by  the  general  public.  A  favorite  story 
is  that  in  which  the  chauffeur 
tells  his  green  employer  that 
some  essential  feature  of  the 
motor  is  "missing" — perhaps  "a 
couple  of  cylinders "  or.  in  one 
case,  "  the  motor  "  itself  !  Here  is 
a  tale  of  a  "  newly  fledged  owner  " 
trying  to  display  his  knowledge 
by  asking  his  chauffeur  questions 
before  some  guests : 

"'Why  doesn't  she  pick  up 
better  on  hills?"  he  inquired,  as 
the  motor  slowed  down  and  be- 
gan to  labor,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  driver  was  trying  to  take  a 
rise  on  the  high  gear  that  was 
too  much  for  the  car. 

"'She's  losing  compression." 
was  the  reply. 

"'That's  so,'  remarked  his  em- 
ployer in  a  relieved  tone  of  voice  ; 

•I  thought  I  heard  something  dropping  back  there,'  and  he  looked 
anxiously  back  along  the  road  to  spot  the  lost  compression  lying 
on  the  dusty  highway." 

The  man  who  is  fond  of  taking  things  to  pieces  furnishes  plenty 
of  material  for  stories  of  this  kind.  One  of  these  was  surprized 
to  find  that  all  his  piston-rings  were  "broken  "  and  wrote  an  angry 
letter  demanding  whole  ones.  Another,  on  being  told  that  his 
motor  needed  "  more  compression,"  sent  to  the  factory  for  a  pack- 
age of  it.  Still  another,  after  investigating  his  munier,  wrote  the 
following  query  to  the  makers: 

"  How  en  earth  can  you  expect  me  to  make  your  old  machine  go, 
when  the  pot  on  the  end  of  the  pipe  that  comes  from  the  motor  is 
as  full  of  holes  as  a  ■ 

Newspapermen,  according  to  Mr.  Hayward.  are  the  worst  of- 
fenders, and  the  daily  papers  are  full  of  timber  for  automobile  jests. 
One  account  of  how  a  woman's  dress  was  set  on  fire  by  "  a  hot  coal 
which  dropt  from  the  carbureter  "  is  a  classic  in  motor  circles,  if 
it  has  not  long  ago  passed  into  the  "chestnut"  stage.  One  wag- 
gish automobilist  "jollied"  a  green  reporter  into  writing  an  ex- 
planation of  the  working  of  a  motor,  in  which  it  was  said  "  that 
the  carbureter  pushes  the  piston  up  and  down  in  the  cylinder  on 
which  account  the  stroke  can  not  be  lengthened."     The   writer 


of  "  1  he  If  hnlcal  World  Magazine,"  New  York, 
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PROGRESS  IN   ELECTRIC  LIGHTING 

T   J  NUSUAL  development,  during  the  past  year,  in  "  the  means 

^^      of  converting    electrical  energy  into  light,"  is  reported  by 

the  author  of  an  article  entitled  "A  Year's  Progress  in  Electric 

Illumination."  contributed  to    The  Illuminating  Engineer  (New 

York).      Says  this  writer  : 

"  Probably  there  has  not  been  equal  progress  made  in  any  single 
year  since  the  electric  light  became  a  commercial  illuminant.  The 
new  methods,  which  were  scarcely  more  than  a  dream  of  theoreti- 
cal investigators  a  year  ago.  are  to-day  commercial  possibilities 
of  proven  value.  The  higher-efficiency  incandescent  lamp  has 
taken  its  place  beyond  all  doubt  or  peradventure,  and  the  days  of 
the  carbon-filament  lamp  are  as  certainly  numbered.  The  'one- 
watt  lamp,'  so  long  dreamed  of,  is  at  hand.  The  question  now 
is,  not  the  probability  of  its  commercial  success,  but  the  capacity 
of  the  manufacturers  to  supply  the  demand.     The  central  station, 

on  the  other  hand,  must  adjust 
financial  and  commercial  condi- 
tions to  the  changes  which  so 
great    an    increase   in    efficiency 

must  bring  about 

"  The  carbon  arc  is  likewise 
doomed.  The  'flaming  '  and 
'luminous'  or  'metallic  arcs' 
must  displace  the  older  form  as 
rapidly  as  manufacturing  condi- 
tions will  permit.  These  im- 
provements in  the  methods  of 
producing  light  are  nothing  less 
than  revolutionary.  The  ulti- 
mate results  will  be  less  expense 
to  the  individual  user  of  light. 
and  an  increased  revenue  to  the 
producers  resulting  from  the  wi- 
der use  of  illumination,  which 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  cheap- 
ening any  commodity. 

"  The  report  of  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  a 
basis  for  the  sale  of  light  was  another  evidence  of  the  general 
revolution  that  is  taking  place  in  matters  of  illumination.  It 
records  the  first  serious  attempt  to  measure  the  value  of  the  light 
in  terms  of  the  illumination  produced.  While  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  paid  for  public  lighting,  in  not  a  single  instance  has  the 
payment  been  based  on  any  measure  of  the  commodity  actually 
used,  namely,  illumination.  The  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee that  contracts  for  public  lighting  be  based  upon  some  measure- 
ment of  illumination,  must  be  held  as  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in 
an  advance  that  has  ever  been  taken.  This  progressive  step  has 
been  made  possible  largely  by  the  development  of  instruments  for 
measuring  light  and  illumination  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  year;  and  to  go  back  still  further,  the  development  of  these 
instruments  has  been  principally  due  to  the  perfection  of  the  metal 
filament  lamp,  which  has  afforded  a  portable  standard  of  light  of 
a  practical  form." 


I),  c. 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  LAWN-MOWER— A  20-horse-power  gaso- 
line-motor grass-mower  recently  purchased  for  cutting  the  forty 
acres  of  lawn  around  the  Capitol  at  Washington  is  described  in 
The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago,  July).  Says  this  pub- 
lication : 

"  The  machine  is  built  on  the  automobile  principle  and  mows  the 
grass   rapidly  and  evenly.      It  has  always  been  something  of   a 
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problem  to  keep  the  Capitol  lawns  at  an  even  height,  and  hereto- 
fore horse  mowers  and  numerous  darkies  with  hand  mowers,  and 
even  the  antiquated  scythes  have  been  always  visible  keeping  this 
good-sized  grass-farm  in  subjection.  A  short  time  since,  the  prob- 
lem was  thought  to  be  solved  in  the  purchase  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  grounds  of  a  steam  mower.  However,  it  took  from  a  week 
to  ten  days  to  cut  the  lawns  with  this  machine.  This  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  facts  that  the  grass  has  to  be  cut  very  nicely, 
that  it  is  constantly  watered  and  grows  rapidly,  and  that  Uncle 
Sam's  employees  work  about  half  the  hours  that  the  countryman 
labors  in  the  hay-field.  The  new  automobile  mower  is  quite  rapid 
in  its  execution,  being,  it  is  stated,  equal  to  the  efforts  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  men  with  hand  mowers.  Its  broad  wheels  roll  as  well 
as  cut  the  grass.  The  Capitol  officials  are  much  pleased  with  the 
operation  of  the  new  machine,  as  they  desire  the  grounds  to  have 
a  particularly  neat  appearance  this  year,  with  many  visitors  from 
all  over  the  country  coming  through  Washington  on  their  way  to 
the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

"The  mower  weighs  2,200  pounds  and  cost  $1,500.  At  its  rear 
is  a  seat  for  the  operator  supported  by  a  small  roller,  the  same 
turning  at  the  will  of  the  driver,  and  guiding  the  machine  as  a 
rudder  steers  a  boat.  It  will  cut  the  forty  acres  of  grass  in  three 
days,  or  a  little  over.  Gasoline  is  the  fuel  used,  and  the  machine 
has  a  capacity  of  five  gallons,  using  about  one  gallon  an  hour. 
This  machine  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  a  season.  Such  a 
machine  would  be  a  boon  to  the  suburbanite,  but  would  doubtless 
prove  too  expensive  for  general  use." 


IS  THERE  A  CENTRAL  SUN? 

UNDER  this  title  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  a  vast 
central  body  of  which  our  own  sun,  with  the  train  of  attend- 
ant planets,  is  but  a  satellite,  is  discust  in  Knowledge  and  Scien- 
tific News  (London,  July),  by  F.  W.  Henkel,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society.  After  describing  the  difficulty  in  detecting 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  fixt  stars,  due  to  the  drift  of  our  solar 
system  through  space,  and  the  reasons  for  our  present  certainty 
that  such  motion  exists,  Mr.  Henkel  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Many  of  the  stars  have  been  found  to  possess  proper  motions 
displacing  them  gradually  in  their  relative  positions,  but  the  most 
remarkable  thing  of  all  is  to  find  that  in  many  cases  neighboring 
stars  have  proper  motions  nearly  the  same  in  direction  and 
amount.  This,  of  course,  is  partly  due  to  the  sun's  motion  in 
space  causing  this  apparent  agreement,  but,  allowing  for  this,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  very  many  are  physically  connected,  tho  they  must 
be  enormously  distant  from  one  another. 

"Thus,  five  of  the  seven  stars  forming  the 'Plow'  are  moving 
together  as  a  body,  and  many  of  the  Pleiades  have  a  common 
motion.  Tho  our  knowledge  of  the  sun's  motion  through  space 
is  too  recent  for  us  to  perceive  any  deviation  from  a  straight  line, 
or,  indeed,  anything  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  this  motion,  yet  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  the  path  must  really  be  a  curved  one,  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  our  sun  with  other  stars  is  revolving 
round  some  great  central  body. 

"  From  the  community  of  motion  of  many  of  the  Pleiades  it  was 
supposed  by  Macller  that  Alcyone,  the  brightest  star  in  that  cluster, 
is  the  central  sun  round  which  the  others,  including  our  own  sun. 
also  revolve.  Altho,  as  Sir  J.  Herschel  says,  it  is  scarcely  prob- 
able that  any  general  circulation  can  take  place  in  this  position, 
lying  so  far  out  of  the  plane  of  the  'Galactic  Circle'  (Milky  Way), 
and  our  knowledge  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  decide  such  a 
point,  yet  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  this  star  may  be  at 
the  center  of  the  motion  of  many  of  the  neighboring  stars,  and  thus 
a  central  sun,  tho  possibly  not  our  central  sun." 

The  author  notes  that  neither  proper  motion  nor  parallax  has 
been  as  yet  detected  in  the  case  of  the  star  Canopus,  whose  bright- 
ness is  next  to  that  of  Sirius.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  the  intrinsic 
brightness  of  its  surface  comparable  with  that  of  our  sun.  its  real 
size  must  be  many  thousand  times  greater.  This  star,  invisible  in 
our  latitudes,  may,  Mr.  Eddington  thinks,  be  the  center  of  a  sys- 
tem whose  members  are  at  least  as  large  as  our  own  sun,  if  not 
larger,  so  that  here  we  seem  to  have  indications  of  the  existence 
of  bodies  of  a  mighty  scale  of  magnitude.     He  goeson  to  say  : 


"  There  is  a  general  unanimity  of  motion  of  several  hundred  stars 
in  the  Pleiades  group.  .  .  .  The  group  is  surrounded  by  large 
numbers  of  widely  extended  nebulae,  most  of  which  were  first  dis- 
covered by  the  camera  before  they  were  perceived  by  the  eye. 
Most  of  the  members  of  this  family  have  similar  spectra,  so  that 
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there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  very  close  connection  of  these 
bodies  with  one  another,  while  the  central  position  and  predomi- 
nance of  Alcyone  render  it  highly  probable  that  this  star  is  the 
central  sun  of  this  system. 

"This,  of  course,  in  no  way  shows  that  our  own  sun  also  revolves 
round  the  same  center. 

"  In  a  recent  paper  on  the  'Systematic  Motion  of  the  Stars.'  by 
Mr.  Eddington  (the  new  chief  assistant  at  Greenwich),  .  .  .  the 
author  arrives  at  the  following  results  :  The  proper  motions  strong- 
ly support  Kapteyn's  hypothesis  that  the  whole  of  the  stars  may 
be  roughly  separated  into  two  'drifts'  or  groups.  One  drift  is 
moving  relatively  to  the  sun,  with  a  speed  about  three  times  that 
of  the  other.  So  far  as  has  been  examined,  the  numbers  and  mag- 
nitudes of  the  stars  belonging  to  each  of  the  two  drifts  are  about 
the  same,  and  they  seem  distributed  in  fairly  equal  proportions 
throughout  the  sky." 

STRONGER  MANTLES  FOR  GAS-LAMPS-One  great  draw- 
back to  the  system  of  illumination  by  incandescent  mantles  is  the 
fragility  of  the  mantle,  which  has  almost  become  proverbial. 
Reason  to  hope  that  this  will  soon  be  partially  eliminated,  if  not 
entirely  removed,  is  given  by  Harold  Baron,  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  Cassier's  Magazine  (New  York,  July).     He  says: 

"A  German  firm,  the  Cerofirm  Gesellschaft.  of  Berlin,  is  now 
manufacturing  mantles  in  which  the  textile  basis  is  neither  cotton 
nor  ramie,  but  artificial  silk.  The  artificial  silk  is  made  from  cel- 
lulose by  the  copper  process,  but  very  little  is  known  concerning 
the  method  employed  in  impregnating  the  fabric  with  the  thorium 
and  cerium  nitrate.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  concerning 
the  superiority  of  the  mantle  over  previous  productions  as  regards 
stability.  The  author  had  occasion  to  test  one  of  the  'Cerofirm  ' 
mantles  to  see  if  it  bore  out  the  statements  made  in  its  favor. 
After  burning  off  the  film  it  was  possible  to  take  it  in  the  hand  and 
bend  it  double  without  injuring  it.  An  ordinary  mantle  tested 
under  the  same  circumstances  did  not  stand  this  treatment,  but 
broke  into  pieces.  In  appearance  these  mantles  are  finer  in  tex- 
ture, due  to  the  essential  difference  between  the  nature  of  the  fiber 
of  artificial  silk  and  that  of  ramie  The  price  is  yet  rather  high, 
one  shilling  each  in  Germany.  Nevertheless  there  seems  to  be  a 
future  for  artificial  silk  as  applied  to  incandescent  mantles.  A 
staple  incandescent  mantle  would  be  an  excellent  weapon  with 
which  to  compete  against  the  increased  efficiency  of  incandescent 
electric  lamps  using  the  various  improved  filaments." 
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THE   RELIGIOUS   WORLD 


WHY  YOUNG  MEN  SHUN  THE  PULPIT 

IN  the  flood  of  articles  in  the  religious  press  asking  why  the 
supply  of  ministers  is  falling  off,  the  suggestion  is  sometimes 
made  that  the  young  men  are  growing  less  religious,  but  Dr. 
David  J.  Burrell  advances  the  idea  that  the  opposite  is  true.  The 
church,  he  intimates,  is  being  permeated  with  the  "  New  Theology  " 
in  one  form  or  another,  and  the  "  bright  young  man"  would  be  a 
fool  to  put  all  his  eggs  in  such  a  basket.  Dr.  Burrell's  reflections 
are  called  out  by  another  explanation  of  the  dearth  of  ministerial 
candidates  offered  by  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Dr.  Gladden  is  reported  to  have  assigned  three  reasons.     Thus  : 

"  First,  they  fear  the  church  will  not  permit  them  to  maintain 
their  intellectual  integrity.  Second,  they  see  that  the  churches  are 
not  acting  with  or  for  those  whom  they  most  desire  to  serve. 
Third,  they  believe  that  many  of  the  churches  are  identified  with 
the  interests  of  mammon." 

Dr.  Burrell,  in  commenting  upon  these  reasons  in  The  Christian 
Intelligencer  (New  York),  thinks  that,  as  reasons,  "they  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  times  and  conditions:  while  what  is  wanted  is  an 
explanation  of  the  unusual  shortage  just  now."  The  smallness  of 
the  minister's  salary,  now  so  frequently  alleged  as  an  adequate 
explanation  of  a  lack  of  candidates,  will  not  answer,  for  it  elimi- 
nates, in  Dr.  Burrell's  view, "  the  factor  of  self-denial."  and  reduces 
the  ministry  "to  a  mere  money-making  profession."  "A  fifth 
reason  is  suggested,  to  wit.  'the  brightness'  of  the  young  man." 
We  read  : 

"  Put  yourself  in  his  place.  With  life  before  you,  presenting  its 
various  avenues  of  usefulness,  you  would  be  likely  to  reason  thus : 
'I  am  urged  to  go  into  the  ministry.  What  for?  "To  seek  and 
to  save  the  lost?  "  But  they  say  there  are  no  "  lost."  To  preach 
the  truth?  What  truth?  A  personal  God  ?  They  say  there  is  no 
God  but  law,  energy,  a  "  something,  not  ourselves,  that  maketh  for 
righteousness."  The  supernatural  ?  They  say  the  miraculous  is 
played  out.  and  all  things  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  natural  law. 
A  divine  Christ?  His  virgin  birth  is  denied,  and  he  is  affirmed  to 
have  been  a  mere,  excellent  man.  The  atonement  ?  The  idea  that 
sin  requires  expiation  is  pronounced  unphilosophical  and  therefore 
untrue.  Justification  by  faith?  Justification  from  what  and  by 
faith  in  what?  In  the  New  Theology  faith  has  no  object  and  jus- 
tification no  ground.  Well,  then,  since  all  the  doctrines  once  re- 
garded as  fundamental  are  explained  away,  suppose  I  devote  my 
life  to  the  preaching  of  ethics?  But  where  shal1  I  find  my  ethics  ? 
In  the  Bible?  Pooh,  pooh  !  The  Bible  is  merely  one  of  the  many 
volumes  of  the  world's  literature  and  by  no  means  the  truest  of 
them.  In  the  Decalog?  The  Decalog  is  declared  to  have  no 
more  authority  back  of  it  than  any  other  portion  of  the  discredited 
book.  Is  there,  then,  no  ultimate  authority  for  truth  and  morals  ? 
Only  in  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  individual.  The  question 
of  entering  the  ministry,  then,  resolves  itself  into  this:  Shall  I  in- 
vest the  assets  of  my  life  in  a  profession  which  has  no  end  but  to 
persuade  a  man  to  believe  what  pleases  him,  be  what  he  would 
like  to  be  and  do  what,  in  his  opinion,  without  any  reference  to 
"authority,"  he  ought  to  do?  And,  that  being  so,  is  the  game 
worth  the  candle? ' 

"  If  he  is  a  really  'smart  '  young  man  he  will  be  sure  to  answer, 
no.  He  knows  that  he  has  only  one  life  to  live  in  this  world,  and 
it  behooves  him  to  make  the  most  of  it.  He  would  be  a  fool  to 
put  all  his  eggs  in  such  a  basket  as  the  ministry  of  '  the  New  The- 
ology.' It  isn't  worth  while.  The  man  who  chops  wood  to  help 
people  keep  warm  and  bake  their  bread  is  a  contributor  to  the 
general  good,  but  the  man  who  preaches  when  he  has  nothing  to 
say  is  a  non-producer.  His  profession  ought  to  fail  for  want  of 
candidates,  because  there  is  nothing  in  it. 

"  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  assume  that 'bright  young  men' 
are  not  consecrating  themselves,  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
to  the  work  of  preaching  the  straight  gospel.  The  doubter  drops 
out  ;  why  not  ?    But  the  youth  who   believes  in  Christ  and  the 


Bible  covets  the  privilege  of  treading  in  the  beaten  path  of  service  ; 
and  he  knows  that  the  higher  form  of  service  is  proclaiming  a  pos- 
itive gospel,  on  the  authority  of  a  'Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  with  the 
supreme  purpose  of  saving  men.  Of  such  candidates  there  is  no 
dearth  nor  will  there  ever  be." 


MR.  BRISBANE'S  VIEW  OF   MRS.  EDDY 

MR.  ARTHUR  BRISBANE,  of  the  New  York>*/v^/,  has 
undertaken  to  speak  for  Mrs.  Eddy.  He  declares  in  the 
report  of  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Eddy,  made  at  the  request  of  The 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  that  he  is  "  not  a  believer  in  Christian 
Science,  but  a  believer  in  material  science,  in  non-sectarian  gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  absolute  right  of  Christian  Scientists  to  be- 
lieve whatever  they  choose."  Those  who  attack  Mrs.  Eddy  legal- 
ly, and  perhaps  sincerely,  he  asserts,  propose  to  show  that  she  is 
"the  victim  of  hallucinations."     He  adds,  in   The  Cosmopolitan  : 

"They  will  not  show  this  unless  American  law  shall  decide  that 
fixt  religious  belief  is  a  hallucination. 

"The  Turkish  Minister  at  Washington,  if  any  court  asked  him, 
would  say  he  firmly  believes  that  Mohammed  rode  up  to  see  God 
on  a  galloway  named  Al  Borak,  that  the  intelligent  Al  Borak 
bucked  and  pranced  until  Mohammed  promised  him  a  seat  in 
Paradise,  that  Mohammed  studied  an  interesting  angel  with  sev- 
enty thousand  heads,  '  in  each  head  seventy  thousand  tongues,  and 
each  tongue  uttered  seventy  thousand  distinct  voices  at  once.' 
The  same  Turkish  gentleman,  or  any  other  Mohammedan,  would 
swear  to  his  belief  that  Mohammed  'arriving  within  two  bow-shots 
of  the  throne  of  God,  perceived  his  face  covered  with  seventy 
thousand  veils,' and  also  that 'the  hand  of  the  Almighty  was  so 
cold  that,  when  laid  upon  his  back,  it  penetrated  to  the  very 
marrow.' 

"The  Turkish  Minister  might  testify  to  these  things  without  be- 
ing adjudged  insane.  He  has  a  right  to  believe  in  his  religion. 
The  ordinary  American,  not  a  Christian  Scientist,  believes  that 
God  has  so  arranged  matters  that  great  numbers  of  his  children 
will  be  burned  forever  and  ever  in  hell-fire.  Mrs.  Eddy  believes 
God  has  so  arranged  matters  that  humanity  can  cure  itself  of 
imagined  evils,  and  escape  from  all  suffering,  pain,  and  'error' 
through  Christian-Science  teachings. 

"  If  the  law  would  refuse  to  take  away  the  liberty  or  the  property 
of  Christian  old  ladies  because  they  believe  that  millions  of  human 
beings  have  been  damned  from  all  eternity,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
why  that  law  should  take  away  the  liberty  or  the  money  of  Mrs. 
Eddy  because  she  chooses  to  believe  that  eventually  nobody  will 
be  damned  at  all. 

"  In  su Instance,  Mrs.  Eddy's  doctrines  merely  take  literally  this 
verse  from  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John  -. 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do 
shall  he  do  also;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do;  because  I  go  unto 
my  Father. — John  xiv,   12. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  taking  literally  a  statement  which  this 
nation  as  a  whole  indorses  should  be  construed  into  a  hallucina- 
tion." 

Mr.  Brisbane  gives  the  following  impression  of  Mrs.  Eddy's 
personality  : 

"  Mrs.  Eddy's  mind  is  clear,  her  health  is  good  for  an  old  lady 
of  eighty-six,  her  will  is  strong.  She  is  protected  by  a  very  able 
and  absolutely  honorable  man  in  the  person  of  her  trusted  lawyer, 
General  Streeter.  She  is  cared  for  in  her  home  by  women  in- 
tensely devoted  to  her.  She  is  able  to  manage  her  affairs  as  much 
as  she  may  choose  to  do,  and  if  she  were  not,  no  greater  crime 
could  be  committed  against  her  than  to  take  her  from  the  sur- 
roundings that  she  loves  and  the  friends  that  make  her  happy.  If 
the  law  should  deprive  this  venerable  lady  of  her  fortune  and  her 
liberty,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  woman  past  threescore  and  ten, 
and  having  accumulated  some  money,  should  not  be  similarly 
treated.  Very  few  women  of  seventy  have  tin;  business  intelli- 
gence, power  of  will,  and  clearness  of  thought  possest  by  Mrs. 
Eddy  at  eighty-six." 
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CATHOLIC  EDUCATION  FOR  CATHOLICS 

"  OKOFOUND  regret  "  was  voiced  by  the  American  Federation 
*-  of  Catholic  Societies  at  its  recent  convention  in  Indianap- 
olis over  the  fact  that  many  Catholic  young  men  and  women  are 
attending  non-Catholic  academies,  colleges,  and  universities, 
where,  it  believes,  "  the  danger  to  their  faith  and  morals  is  even 
greater  than  it  is  in  elementary  schools."  It  "  affirms  with  all  the 
force  of  its  conviction  that  religious  instruction  is  an  absolute 
necessity  in  every  department  of  the  school  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can boy  and  girl."  Attendant  upon  these  declarations  was  the 
following  resolution,  which  we  quote  from  The  Catholic  Tribune 
(Dubuque,  la.) : 

"Whereas,  It  is  essential  that  our  parochial  schools  be  as  efficient 
as  possible,  and  that  Catholics  appreciate  that  their  schools  are 
superior  or  equal  to  any  others;  and. 

"  Whereas,  Increasing  efforts  are  being  made  to  render  the  pub- 
lic schools  more  attractive  and  preferable  to  Catholic  schools  by 
reason  of  special  legislation  ;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  our  parochial  schools  be  everywhere  aided  by 
every  financial  support  that  can  be  given  to  them,  and  that  we 
condemn  the  modern  socialistic  and  paternalistic  schemes,  which 
seek  to  make  it  appear  that  the  public  school  is  superior  and  bet- 
ter equipped  than  our  parochial  school." 

In  his  address  before  the  Federation  on  July  16  Bishop  McFaul 
declared  that  among  the  "  momentous  problems  now  forcing  them- 
selves upon  us" — divorce,  Socialism,  indifference  in  religion,  and 
education — it  was  his  opinion  that  the  problem  of  education  is 
paramount,  for,  he  said,  "if  we  settle  that,  we  have  materially  as- 
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sisted  in  the  solution  of  the  others."  He  gave  some  figures  to 
show  "what  a  burden,"  as  he  phrases  it,  Catholics  are  carrying  to 
educate  their  children  according  to  their  own  religious  convic- 
tions.    Thus : 


"The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  states  that  11,318,256  pupils 
attended  the  public  schools  during  the  period.  He  also  states  that 
the  entire  cost  of  education,  based  on  average  attendance,  was 
$24.14.  To  find  the  actual  cost  of  tuition,  we  must  deduct  S4.37 
allowed  for  sites,  buildings,  etc.,  which  leaves  a  balance  of  $19.77. 
This  is  the  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  for  one  year.  I  have  calcu- 
lated from  various  United 
States  statistics  that  the 
average  cost  of  the  educa- 
tional plant  required  per 
pupil  is  about  $150.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  our 
1,066,207  parish-school 
pupils  in  the  United  States, 
at  $19.77  per  capita,  save 
the  nation  $21,078,912.39; 
and  the  educational  plant 
required  for  1,066,207  pu- 
pils in  the  same  schools,  at 
the  rate  of  $150  per  pupil, 
saves  the  country  $159,- 
931.05c,  making  a  total  of 
$181,009,962.39." 

Passing  from  this  sta- 
tistical presentation,  the 
Bishop  enlarged  upon  the 
"compromise"  which,  he 
declared,  the  Catholics  of 
this  country  propose.  Af- 
ter the  statement  of  it  he 
urged  the  Federation  to 
adopt,  as  the  practical  work 
of  the  interim  before  the 
next  national  convention, 
efforts  to  "  insist  on  a  trial 
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of  the  compromise."    That  "  compromise  "  is  stated  in  these  terms  : 

"  1.  Let  our  schools  remain  as  they  are.  2.  Let  no  compensation 
be  made  for  religious  instruction.  We  do  not  want  it.  We  have 
seen  what  has  happened  in  countries  where  the  clergy  are  the  hire- 
lings of  the  state.  Our  principle  is,  let  the  pastor  take  care  of 
the  flock  and  live  by  the  flock.  3.  Let  our  children  be  examined 
by  the  State  or  municipal  board,  and  if  our  schools  furnish  the 
secular  education  required,  then  let  the  State  pay  for  it. 

"Mind  you,  we  do  not  ask  for  anybody  else's  money.  All  we 
want  is  our  own  for  the  education  of  our  children.  Is  this  not  fair? 
Suppose  that  in  some  city,  like  New  York  or  Chicago,  this  system 
could  be  initiated,  so  that  non-Catholics  might  see  that  it  is  not 
inimical  to  the  existence  of  the  public-school  system,  it  would  not 
be  long  until  we  would  have  our  rights. 

"The  United  States  can  receive  an  object-lesson  from  Emperor 
William  of  Germany.  There,  the  Government  has  passed  a  law 
affirming  emphatically  the  necessity  of  dogmatic  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools,  supported  by  the  State.  Every  teacher  is  re- 
quired to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  religion,  the  tenets  of 
which  he  is  to  teach  in  the  school  attended  by  the  children  of  that 
denomination.  The  public  taxes  are  divided  between  Catholics, 
Jews,  and  Protestants  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing their  schools." 


JEWISH  WRATH  AT  MISSIONARY  EFFORTS-Jewish  papers 
express  considerable  indignation  over  the  efforts  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Churches  to  evangelize  New  York's  East  Side.  A  repre- 
sentative of  The  Hebrew  Standard  (New  York)  interviewed  one 
of  the  eighty-five  teachers  connected  with  the  "  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  Schools,"  opened  by  the  Baptist  Mission  Society  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federation.  He  was  informed,  so  that  paper 
states,  that  "  only  the  Old  Testament  was  taught  in  these  schools, 
declaring  only  moral  lessons,  tho  the  promoter  added. 'This  morn- 
ing I  spoke  of  Jesus  Christ."  "  The  Jewish  Ledger  (New  Orleai 
in  commenting  upon  the  interview,  expresses  itself  in  these  words  : 

"  Experience  has  proven  that  the  effort  to  Christianize  the  Jew 
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is  both  costly  and  useless.  Now  and  then  a  Jew's  soul  is  saved  (?) 
—bought  — and  Christendom  is  welcome  to  it ;  welcome  to  every 
renegade  Jew,  because  it  rids  Judaism  of  a  character  by  no  means 
a  credit  to  the  faith  and  its  professors. 

"  We  hope  that  our  confreres  in  New  York  City  will  wage  a  re- 
lentless fight  on  the  Federation  of  Churches  or  any  other  mission, 
especially  those  that  are  so  despicable  as  to  endeavor  to  capture 
innocent  children.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  publishing  the 
nefarious  practise  in  vogue;  and  the  daily  press,  always  to  be  relied 
on,  should  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  protecting  children  from 
these  self-constituted  teachers  of  'moral  lessons'  solely  gleaned 
from  the  Old  Testament,  a  subterfuge  of  the  vilest  kind  to 
Christianize  innocent  Jewish  children." 


CHURCH   "DISTURBANCES" 

TOO  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  disturbances  of  belief 
and  practise  within-the  church  of  the  present  day,  for  our 
age  is  in  no  wise  peculiar  in  respect  to  such  upheavals,  points  out 
Prof.  Adolf  Harnack.  "  Disturbances,"  he  asserts,  "  are  as  old  as 
the  church  itself."  "At  the  present  time  they  are  not  more  power- 
ful than  in  earlier  periods,"  he  adds.  "  In  more  than  one  respect 
they  are  weaker."  Tertullian,  Eusebius,  and  Vincent  of  Lrerins 
all  dealt  with  "church  disturbances."  Successive  ages  were  like- 
wise plentifully  supplied  with  obstructions  to  the  easy  flowing 
course  of  church  life.  A  historical  survey  of  these  events,  says 
Professor  Harnack,  "  will  help  to  free  us  from  the  complacent,  un- 
just, and  harmful  illusion  that  our  generation  is  endowed  with 
quite  special  kinds  of  knowledge  and  is  exposed  to  unheard-of 
struggles  and  difficulties."  Such  a  survey  is  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor Harnack  in  Die  Christliche  Welt  (Marburg,  June  20),  a 
summary  of  which  is  given,  in  The  Churchman  (New  York,  July 
j;  .  The  method  of  Eusebius,  says  Professor  Harnack,  deserves 
attention.     He  continues: 

"To-day  we  are  in  the  habit  of  treating  heresies,  sects,  and 
schisms  as  negative  and  positive  factors  in  the  history  of  dogma. 
Eusebius's  plan  of  summarizing  them  and  discussing  them  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  influence  on  Christian  belief  and  Chris- 
tian practise  is  more  instructive.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  ask  what 
were  the  effects  of  the  disturbances  and  difficulties.  Their  results 
for  the  church  are  a  more  important  study  than  their  classification. 
This  practical  point  of  view  was  taken  in  ancient  times.  The  peo- 
ple who  wrote  against  heresies  devoted  themselves  to  showing  how 
heresies  affected  the  Christian  community.  Sometimes  the  effects 
are  by  no  means  proportional  to  the  disturbing  phenomena.  Some- 
times vital  errors  have  produced  very  small  results.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  small  deviation  from  customary  faith  has  brought  about 
violent  results.  Indeed,  attacks  on  the  church's  teaching  have 
gone  through  all  stages,  from  the  severest  to  the  relatively  very 
moderate  form  of  disturbance.  The  first  thing  to  notice  is  who 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  This  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence. The  effect,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  author,  decreases 
as  the  square  of  his  distance  from  the  church.  A  clergyman,  a 
monk,  a  really  pious  layman,  and  a  trained  theologian  can  produce 
mighty  disturbances.  We  know  how  it  is  said  to-day  :  'If  Dr.  So- 
and-So  left  the  theological  faculty  and  went  into  the  philosophical 
one,  instead  of  an  unbelieving  theologian  we  should  have  a  believ- 
ing philosopher.' 

"As  to  the  history  of  disturbances,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
the  historian  is  their  regularity  and  their  frequency.  The  causes 
are  numerous;  they  are  perpetually  producing  typical  results. 
The  types  of  men  who  cause  disturbance  are  not  particularly 
varied.  They  can  be  reduced  to  a  very  few.  The  points  of  de- 
parture of  a  disturbance  may  be  found  in  teaching,  in  public  wor- 
ship, in  the  conception  of  the  religious  ideal  or  church  constitution. 
A  spark  from  any  of  these  spheres  once  kindled,  the  flame  is  ex- 
tended to  all  the  rest.  The  Puritans  were  at  the  same  time  inde 
pendents  ;  they  also  represented  a  new  conception  of  God,  a  new 
Christian  scheme  of  life.  Arianism  threatened  not  only  church 
teaching  but  the  liturgy,  the  practical  Christian  ideal,  and  finally, 
by  its  alliance  with  the  state,  the  constitution  of  the  church  " 

» 

The  next  thing  to  notice,  we  read,  is  that,  on  the  whole,  disturb- 


ances diminish  rather  than  increase  in  strength  as  time  goes  on  in. 
the  course  of  Christian  history.  In  the  first  century  St.  Paul 
"  uprooted  the  whole  system  founded  by  the  original  apostles — the 
Mosaic  law,  circumcision,  worship,  feast  days."     Further  : 

"It  is  marvelous  that  such  a  revolution  did  not  destroy  the 
church.  Then  look  at  the  second  and  third  centuries.  Some  his- 
torical pictures  will  explain  the  situation.  In  Smyrna  a  Christian 
persecution  had  broken  out.  Two  pyres  stood  side  by  side.  On 
one  of  them  the  Catholic  Pionius  was  meeting  his  death  ;  on  the 
other  the  presbyter  Metrodorus,  a  follower  of  Marcion,  both  seal- 
ing their  belief  like  heroes 

"  Or  still  another  picture— in  Cssarea  in  Palestine  a  Christian 
priest  and  scholar  was  at  work,  the  scholar  of  his  age,  the  great- 
est theologian  of  the  church,  Origen.  Openly  he  was  destroying 
nothing;  he  seemed  to  be  conserving  everything.  He  protected 
every  idea  of  the  faith,  every  pious  rite,  every  ceremony.  He  held 
the  field  against  heathen  philosophers,  heretics,  schismatics.  He 
defended  both  Testaments  with  victorious  power  and  ability.  He 
stood  for  all  that  the  church  taught  and  prescribed  ;  and  yet, 
secretly  he  disturbed  and  shattered  the  church  more  terribly  than 
any  one  before  him.  He  dethroned  faith,  put  it  in  a  subordinate 
position,  constructed  over  it  from  speculation  and  reasoning  a  new 
building,  built  a  bridge  between  philosophy  and  revelation,  and 
transformed  the  fact  of  salvation  into  an  idea.  In  the  midst  of  it 
all  this  man  showed  an  exemplary  Christian  piety,  deep  calmness 
of  soul,  and  an  unconquerable  certainty  and  joyfulness  of  temper. 
What  terrible  distress  to  the  church's  belief,  to  orthodox  practise 
lie  in  these  three  examples  !  How  small,  compared  with  them, 
are  the  disturbances  of  our  day. 

"The  fourth  century  was  not  less  complicated,  not  less  filled 
with  problems.  Arianism  brought  fearful  dilemmas.  Christians 
had  to  decide  whether  Christ  was  God  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Father,  or  whether  he  was  a  demigod." 

The  disturbances  of  the  present  day.  Professor  Harnack  thinks, 
are  weaker  than  in  past  times.  "  Liberal  theologians  are,  on  the 
whole,  conservative  and  positive."  He  gives  us  this  analysis  of 
the  theological  unrest  of  our  times  : 

"Attempts  to  unite  the  Christian  point  of  view  with  naturalism 
do  not  disturb  the  church  any  more  than  Epicureanism  and  fatal- 
ism did  in  ancient  times.  We  are  not  fighting  over  the  conception 
of  God.  Pantheistic  opinions  have  slight  influence.  That  there 
is  but  one — the  ideal  of  the  Christian  life— is  universally  allowed. 
Really,  in  the  great  field  of  Christian  ethics  there  is  not  as  much 
discussion  as  there  should  be.  Questions  about  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  inspiration,  scriptural  infallibility,  are  being  discust, 
but  there  is  no  great  conflict ;  it  is  rather  a  series  of  skirmishes. 
The  positions  of  the  Scriptures  are  not  weakened.  We  know  and 
value  the  prophetical  books,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Pauline  Epistles 
more  than  ever  before.  We  have  a  more  balanced  appreciation 
of  the  miraculous  than  was  possible  either  in  the  eighteenth  or  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Historical  studies  are  more  impartial, 
more  realistic,  more  true  to  their  originals.  Over  questions  of 
church  order,  Christian  worship,  necessary  reforms,  we  are  not 
struggling.  One  might  indeed  wish  that  there  was  more  interest 
taken  in  these  questions,  more  readiness  to  meet  the  demands  of 
our  age. 

"  There  are  a  number  of  theological  disputes,  academic  questions, 
serious  scientific  questions,  which  scholars  must  and  can  settle; 
but  they  need  not  lead  to  disturbances.  There  is  only  one  great 
problem  before  the  Christian  world  that  is  producing  disturbance. 
This  is  the  Christological  question.  But  how  much  are  we  learn- 
ing from  history,  even  in  this  field  !  Insignificant  investigations, 
apparently  pointless  disputes,  are  all  producing  a  result.'  He  who. 
has  ears  to  hear  already  hears  in  the  midst  of  the  roar  of  the  battle 
the  tone  of  a  future  signal  of  peace.  He  who  has  eyes  to  see  al- 
ready sees  in  the  midst  of  fluid  elements  the  future  crystal  being 
formed.  One  disturbance,  one  only,  may  be  too  optimistically 
looked  at  and  judged — the  modern  view  of  the  world,  the  character- 
istics of  modern  life  in  its  sensualism,  and  its  conviction  that  men 
have  become  new  creatures.  I  think  that  what  we  have  gone 
through  with  in  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  knowledge  of  higher 
questions  and  things  touches  the  periphery  of  life,  not  its  center. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  generation  from  1760  to  our  own  time  may 
be  shown  to  have  had  greater  and  more  distinguished  men,  deeper 
thoughts,  and  more  powerful  internal  transformations  than  ours." 
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LETTERS  AND   ART 


A  POET  OF  THE  CITY 

HENLEY  the  poet  "rejoiced  in  the  smell  of  the  streets."  In 
this  respect  he  recalls  the  devotion  Charles  Lamb  paid  to 
the  city  and  the  life  of  peoples.  "  There  we  have  the  lover  of  life 
rising  from  the  depths."  So  wrote  Mr.  George  Meredith,  the  dis- 
tinguished novelist,  to  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  memo- 
rial unveiled  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London,  on  July  1 1.  This 
monument,  commemorating  William  Ernest  Henley,  was  executed 
by  Rodin,  the  bust  being  a  replica  of  that  made  by  the  sculptor  in 
1886.  It  shows  us,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian,  "the  bony, 
passionate  face,  with  the  heavy,  pain-worn  eyes  of  the  Henley  of 
the  'Hospital '  poems  and  the  'Bric-a-brac  '  ballades  and  most  of 
the  'Echoes.'  Strangely  enough,  the  year  of  the  bust  was  the  year 
of  '  Margaritas  Sorori,'  in  which  Henley  wrote  of  his  'passing'— 

'  My  task  accomplished  and  the  long  day  done, 
My  wages  taken,  and  in  my  heart 
Some  late  lark  singing.'  " 

The  ceremony  of  the  unveiling  marked  the  fourth  anniversary  o. 
Henley's  death,  and  was  attended  by  a  distinguished  company  of 
titled  and  literary  people.  George  Meredith  wrote  the  following 
letter,  which  we  quote  from  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London) : 

"The  place  chosen  for  the  memorial  of  Henley,  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  city  he  loved  well  and  sang  of  nobly,  strikes  the  mind  as 
the  fulfilment  of  this  English  poet's  highest  material  aspiration, 
and  can  not  but  be  in  full  accord  with  the  wishes  of  his  admirers. 
He  had  the  poet's  passion  for  nature  and,  by  reason  of  it,  the 
poet's  fervent  devotion  to  humanity.  'Light  of  the  skies  playing 
upon  smoky  vapor,'  city  scenery,  city  crowds,  stirred  in  him  those 
raptures  which  are  the  founts  of  spirited  verse.  Rightly  could  he 
speak  of  his 'unconquerable  soul.'  It  was  a  soul  that  had  to  do 
perpetual  battle  with  an  undermined  and  struggling  body,  and  this 
joyfully,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  possible,  buoyantly.  For  all  his 
nature  sprang  up  to  hail  the  divinity  of  life.  From  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, that  might  seem  a  hopeless  imprisonment,  he  gave  out  im- 
pressions of  the  daily  hospital  round  and  his  own  moods  without 
a  shadow  of  despair  to  darken  the  poetic  vision.  But  when  he  was 
restored  to  companionship  with  his  fellows,  one  involuntary 
touch  occurs  in  his  verse  to  tell  of  the  suffering  he  had  passed 
through.  He  rejoiced  in  the  smell  of  the  streets.  There  we  have 
the  lover  of  life  rising  from  the  depths.     Such  was  the  man. 

"As  critic  he  had  the  rare  combination  of  enthusiasm  and  a 
wakeful  judgment.  Pretentiousness  felt  his  whip  smartly;  the 
accepted  imbecile  had  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  epigram;  but 
merit  under  a  cloud,  or  just  emerging,  he  sparkled  on  and  lifted 
to  the  public  view.  He  was  one  of  the  main  supports  of  good  lit- 
erature in  our  time.  His  inspiriting  heartiness  and  inciting  coun- 
sels gathered  about  him  a  troop  of  young  writers  who  were  proud 
in  acknowledging  their  debt  to  him  for  the  first  steps  made  on  the 
road  to  distinction.  Deploring  we  have  lost  him,  we  may  marvel 
that  we  had  him  with  us  so  long.  What  remains  is  the  example 
of  a  valiant  man;  the  memory  of  him  in  poetry  that  will  endure." 

Mr.  George  Wyndham,  M.P.,  was  the  bearer  of  the  personal 
message  from  the  sculptor.  The  memorial,  Mr.  Wyndham  de- 
clared, was  "  the  monument  of  a  man  so  brave  that  he  would  be 
sorry  if  1  dwelt  on  the  courage  with  which  he  bore  the  blows  of 
fortune ;  of  a  poet  who  sang  ever  for  his  own  heart  rather  than  to 
listeners."     Further: 

"His  music  was  not  'the  still,  sad  music  of  humanity.'  His 
music  was  never  still,  rarely  sad,  always  intrepid.  Ephemeral 
man  of  a  planet  wandering  in  stellar  space  was  not  to  him 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night, 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 

but  rather  as  a  child  conquering  fear  by  curiosity.  He— so 
stricken,  so  bereaved — he,  of  all  men,  saw  no  reason  for  complaint, 
still  less  for  revolt,  in  the  scheme  of  an  ordered  universe,  wherein 
the  stars  hold  their  courses  above  as  the  streams  follow  their  chan- 
nels below.  He  is  the  poet  of  generosity  and  order— of  exuberant 
generosity  and  inexorable  decrees.     He  loved  England— the  valor 


of  England  at  war  and  the  plenty  of  England  in  peace.  And  he 
lived  in  a  world  still  young,  in  a  world  of  newness  and  wonder. 
The  accidents  of  life  were  all  miracles  to  him.  And  he  confronted 
them  all,  petty  and  momentous,  sinister  and  glad,  with  unabated 
valiancy  and  a  happy  astonishment.     He  had  and  always  w^uld 
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WILLIAM    ERNEST    HENLEY, 

From  the  bust  by  Auguste  Rodin. 

The  accidents  of  life  were  all  miracles  to  Henley,  says  George 
Wyndham.  "  And  he  confronted  them  all,  petty  and  momentous, 
sinister  and  glad,  with  unabated  valiancy  and  a  happy  astonishment." 

have  critics,  but  they  could  say,  as  the  old  Jacobite  said  of  Williarf 
III.,  'Brave,  brave  !     By  Heaven,  he  deserves  a  crown  !  * 

With  these  words  Mr.  Wyndham  read  the  letter  from  Au- 
guste Rodin,  a  translation  of  which,  printed  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  is  as  follows: 

"  I  met  Henley  about  1880.  Since  thatrtime  he  encouraged  me 
with  all  the  weight  of  his  position.  When  he  was  editor  of  The 
Magazine  of  Art  he  gave  reproductions  of  my  sculpture  and  he 
explained  them.  His  letters  were  always  a  stimulant  for  me.  I 
felt  their  friendliness  and  enthusiasm.  He  was  moved  by  my 
sculpture;  he  would  stand  by  me,  and  in  England  he  was  prepar- 
ing success  for  me.  He  gave  me  his  friends,  Ionides.  Monkhouse, 
and  Stevenson.  And  when  I.  on  my  side,  absorbed  by  the  futile 
things  that  waste  your  time  but  are  inevitable  to  a  sculptor,  neg- 
lected him,  no  longer  wrote  to  him,  he  made  allowances.  His  un- 
alterable friendship  made  him  understand,  and  he  knew  well  that 
I  had  need  of  him,  and  he  was  constantly  doing  things  for  me  with- 
out my  knowing  of  it.  And  a  little  before  his  death  he  gave  me 
again  one  of  his  great  friends— Mr.  George  Wyndham.  whose  gen- 
erous character  is  like  his  own  and  who  is  a  poet  like  him.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  consolation  for  me  to  have  done  this  bust.  I  feel  that 
the  forceful  features  of  my  friend  are  at  rest  in  this  great  crypt  of 
the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Paul,  majestic  in  its  grand,  severe,  and 
elegant  style,  in  the  vast  heart  of  London  town.  He  is  among  the 
spirits  who  have  worked  for  their  country,  and  so  for  the   world. 
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He  bore  a  life  of  pain,  and  the  last  blow  was  the  death  of  his 
daughter,  in  whom  the  artist  and  father  had  concentrated  his  soul. 
Latterly  I  saw  him  still  my  friend,  but  the  orb  lowered  toward  the 
horizon  like  a  soul  that  is  setting.  Artists  had  been  his  protege's, 
and  many  young  literary  men  had  had  his  help.  Altlio  he  had  his 
little  personal  limitations,  under  his  bruskness  he  was  good.  It 
consoles  us  to  love  him  still  in  his  effigy,  and  it  encourages  us  to 
love  a  man  who  did  his  work  so  well,  made  strong  by  his  faith  in 
beauty." 


OUR  FORGOTTEN  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

FOR  half  a  century  the  nation  has  had  a  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  but  has  been  unaware  of  its  good  fortune.  The  inter- 
esting story  of  how  the  nation  awoke  to  the  fact  is  told  by  Miss 
Leila  Mechlin  in  The  North  American  Review  (July  19).  In  1846, 
when  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  established  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, it  was  made  the  lawful  cus- 
todian of  all  works  of  art  belong- 
ing to  the  nation.  The  Marsh 
collection  of  prints  was  purchased 
in  1849;  but  little  was  done  there- 
after in  the  way  of  actively  accu- 
mulating art  treasures.  In  course 
of  time  what  the  Government 
possest  went  into  the  collections 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  or  the 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery.  The  first 
sign  of  awakening  memory  of  the 
legally  constituted  National  Gal- 
lery came  in  July,  1903,  when 
Mrs.  Harriet  Lane  Johnston  left 
her  collection  of  paintings  and 
historical  documents  to  the  Cor- 
coran gallery,  with  the  provision, 
however,  that  if  a  national  gal- 
lery should  ever  be  established 
by  the  United  States,  her  collec- 
tion should  revert  to  it.  The  Cor- 
coran declined  the  left-handed 
gift;  and  the  President,  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  the  collection 
for  the  nation,  recommended,  in 
his  annual  message  of  Decem- 
ber, 1904.  a  provision  for  it, 
practically  repeating  the  act  of  1846.  His  message  "opened  the 
way  to  the  discovery  of  the  mislaid  institution";  and  a  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  July  n,  1906,  "gave  legal  standing  to 
a  national  gallery."  No  buildings,  however,  as  yet  exist  to  house 
the  national  collection,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  having  again 
resumed  the  post  of  guardian.  But  the  collections  are  growing 
almost  as  if  by  magic,  as  Miss  Mechlin  shows: 

'•  Mrs.  Johnston  died  in  July.  1903;  and,  while  the  settlement  of 
her  estate  was  pending.  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
made  his  splendid  gift  to  the  nation,  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  on  May  6,  1906.  a  deed  to 
his  private  collection  of  paintings,  prints,  potteries,  and  other  art 
objects,  valued  at  $600,000,  and  promising  to  bequeath  to  the  In- 
stitution the  sum  of  S500.000  for  the  construction  of  a  fire-proof 
building  in  which  to  house  it.  This  had  no  reference  to  a  national 
gallery,  but  it  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  discussions  oc- 
casioned by  Mr.  Freer*s  original  offer  operated  toward  an  awaken- 
ing of  interest  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  and  helped  material- 
ly to  quicken  the  solicitations  of  those  outside.  And  in  the  end, 
tho  the  Freer  collection  will  be  in  a  separate  building,  a  unit  in 
itself,  it  will  not  be  isolated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  not  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  National  Gallery.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
beginning;  the  first  stride  toward  a  distant  goal.  That  Mr.  Freer 
recognized  the  desirability  of  centralizing,  at  Washington,  the 
forces  which  make  for  national  culture  is  significant." 


QUEEN  HELENE  AND  VICTOR  EMMANUEL. 

A  copy  of  thi  Discobolus  of  Myron,  found  by  Queen  Helena  and  dug  out 
of  the  earth  with  the  assistance  of  the  King  and  Queen,  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  Museo  delle  Terme,  Rome.  As  traditionally  all  the  Discoboli 
bear  the  names  of  their  discoverers  or  of  their  first  reconstructors,  "by  two- 
fold right  does  this  Discobolus  bear  the  name  of  the  Queen." 


In  addition  to  the  Freer  collection,  which  numbers  the  most 
notable  examples  of  Whistler  in  America,  another  gift  was  added 
to  the  nation's  possessions.     We  read  : 

"  In  March  of  the  present  year  Mr.  William  T.  Evans,  of  New 
York,  than  whom  none  has  done  more  to  advance  and  encourage 
American  art,  went  to  Washington  and  offered  to  present  to  the 
National  Gallery  a  collection  of  paintings  by  American  artists  of 
established  reputation — an  offer  which  was  promptly  and  gratefully 
accepted.  This  collection  consisted  of  fifty  pictures,  and  was 
given  with  the  understanding  that  if,  later  on,  it  was  found  that 
any  of  the  number  failed  to  uphold  a  properly  high  standard  it 
should  be  replaced  by  a  better  example,  in  order  that  not  only  the 
collection  itself  but  the  representation  should  be  as  good  as  possi- 
ble. Nothing,  it  would  seem,  could  be  more  fair-minded  or  gen 
erous,  and  certainly  no  small  collection  could  better  stand  for 
contemporary  American  painting.  It  is  not  faultless  or  complete, 
but  it  is  a  nucleus,  and  such  a  one  as,  in  all  probability,  could 
have  been  acquired  by  the  nation  in  no  other  way.     There  are,  for 

instance,  included  in  this  collec- 
tion, paintings  by  Inness,  Wyant, 
and  Homer  Martin,  which  are 
now  almost  unobtainable,  to  say 
nothing  of  works  by  John  La- 
Farge,  Winslow  Homer,  Robert 
Blum,  and  John  H.  Twachtman. 
Both  the  landscape  and  figure 
painters  are  represented,  but  the 
former  with  greater  strength  and 
comprehensiveness  than  the  lat- 
ter. Benjamin  Constant  said  that 
Inness  was  the  greatest  landscape 
painter  of  his  day  ;  and,  whether 
*he  statement  may  be  taken  at  its 
face  value  or  not,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  he  and  his  contem- 
poraries led  the  way  to  the  no- 
blest conception  of  landscape  art 
that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Where,  indeed,  can  we  turn  for 
truer  or  more  sympathetic  inter- 
pretations of  the  outdoor  world 
than  to  the  works  of  our  modern 
American  painters?  They  have 
not  all  seen  it  in  the  same  way, 
nor  interpreted  it  in  the  same 
manner  ;  some  are  not  poets  or 
even  good  painters,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  sincere  and 
have  independent  conviction. 

"In  the  Evans  National  gal- 
lery collection,  which  for  lack  of 
available  space  has  been  temporarily  loaned  to  the  Corcoran  gal- 
lery, there  are  landscapes  by  D.  W.  Tryon,  J.  Francis  Murphy, 
Charles  B.  Davis,  Henry  Ranger,  Charles  Melville  Dewey,  Louis 
Paul  Dessar,  Ballard  Williams  and  Albert  Blakelock,  J.  Alden 
Weir  and  Robert  Minor,  as  well  as  by  the  older  men  already  men- 
tioned. And,  of  the  figure  painters  included  in  the  catalog,  there 
are  John  W.  Alexander,  T.  W.  Dewing,  John  LaFarge,  Walter 
Shirlaw,  Louis  Loeb,  Sargeant  Kendall,  Charles  C.  Curran,  J. 
Alden  Weir,  and  William  T.  Smedley— some  of  the  strongest  and 
best.  From  first  to  last,  the  collection  has  been  well  assembled 
and  with  a  view  to  set  forth  not  merely  notable  examples,  but  the 
work  of  those  who  have  contributed  something  individually  to  the 
art  of  our  land." 

Besides  these  splendid  possessions  the  nation  holds  the  privilege 
of  exhibiting  on  loan  the  collection  formed  by  the  late  Lucius 
Tuckerman,  covering  a  later  period  of  European  art  than  the  Lane 
collection.  It  represents  that  trend  of  art  now  repudiated  in  prac- 
tise, but  historically  interesting,  when  the  role  of  the  writer  was 
usurped  and  pictures  addrest  themselves  to  "narration,"  while 
"  carrying  at  the  same  time  the  painter's  craftsmanship  to  remark- 
able perfection."  There  is  also  entrusted  to  the  National  Gallery, 
for  exhibition  purposes,  a  collection  of  bronzes  and  plaster  casts 
by  the  late  Edward  Kemeys,  the  distinguished  animal  sculptor. 

The  great  and    first  need    is  a    building,    says  Miss    Mechlin, 
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"one  which  will  adequately  and  appropriately  afford  a  home  for 
the  institution,  and  allow  in  its  plan  for  continued  growth."  We 
read  finally  : 

"  Undoubtedly,  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  will  be  asked 
of  Congress  at  its  next  session  ;  and,  tho  it  is  possible  that,  in  pur- 
suance of  what  has  been  characterized  as  its 'extravagant  policy 
of  economy,'  the  request  may  be  refused,  it  would  seem  more  logi- 
cal to  believe  that,  with  evidence  of  so  much  outside  interest  and 
enthusiasm,  national  support  will  be  forthcoming." 


RECENT  ARCHEOLOGICAL  FINDS 

THE  archeological  world  of  Italy  seems  this  year  to  be  teem- 
ing with  interesting  events  of  all  kinds  and  ages.  Most 
notable  of  all,  according  to  Miss  Amy  R.  Bernardy,  teacher  of 
Italian  at  Smith  College  and  a  native  of  Italy,  was  the  discovery 
last  spring  of  an  ancient  copy  of  the  "  Discobolus  "  of  Myron  by 
no  humbler  investigators  than  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy.  Next 
to  it  in  importance  is  the  recovery  for  the  art  world  of  the  "  Greek 
Priestess,"  which,  tho  found  in  1878  at  Anzio,  was  only  a  few 
weeks  since  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the  Museo  delle 
Terme,  in  Rome.  Another  ancient  statue,  recovered  twenty  years 
ago,  but  only  just  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  students  of  ancient 
art,  is  that  of  one  of  the  "Dioscuri,"  the  divine  brothers  worshiped 
by  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Castores,  to  whom  they  raised 
a  temple  in  the  Forum.  Then  again,  according  to  Miss  Bernardy, 
"  the  pick  and  shovel  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  building  expen- 
sive apartment-houses  on  the  grounds  and  with  the  capital  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  "  at  Rome  uncovered  the  long  missing  statue  of 
Parian  marble  needed  to  complete  the  series  of  the  Niobides  that 

anciently  adorned  the  gar 
dens  of  Sallust.  A  pre- 
historic village,  not  far 
from  Girgenti  in  Sicily,  is 
being  investigated  ;  while 
ancient  Prestum  is  re- 
warding systematic  scru- 
tiny in  such  wise  as  this, 
which  we  read  in  the 
Boston  Transcript : 

"None  of  its  stately 
glory  will  be  destroyed, 
but  knowledge  will  add 
scientific  interest  to  artis- 
tic beauty.  The  excava- 
tions were  inspired  by  the 
certainty  'of  retracing  the 
ancient  plans  of  the  city  ; 
of  finding  the  utensils  of 
ancient  temples,  and  of 
making  new  points  as  re- 
gards the  unknown  Pre- 
Hellenic civilization.'  So 
far  the  results  have  really 
surpassed  the  expecta- 
tions. A  great  Pre-Hel- 
lenic  station  has  been 
found  right  across  the 
grounds  facing  the  Tem- 
ple, along  a  most  ancient 

road    nine    meters    wide, 
Found  at  Bai*  and  now  photographed  for       wUh  sidewalkstw0  meters 
the    first    time.      Rarely   are  the      Heavenly 

Twins  "found  as  separate  statues.    Purchased       wlde-   bearing   the  traces 
for  the  National  Museum.  Naples.  and  furrows  of  the  traffic. 

This  is  now  uncovered 
for  the  length  of  sixty  meters.  Besides  this  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  temple,  and,  lucky  find,  an  archaic  inscription  of  untold  im- 
portance, full  of  information  about  the  divinity  of  the  Temple  ; 
colored  terra-cottas,  silver  coins,  amulets,  figured  fragments,  brace- 
lets, lithic  objects  of  the  greatest  beauty,  perfect  arms  and  bronzes, 


ONE    OF     THE    DIOSCURI, 


a  small  idol  of  incalculable  age,  and  hundreds  of  other  sundry  ob- 
jects of  archeolithic  and  neolithic  age  in  bronze  and  iron.  This 
discovery  extends  the  historic  background  of  Paestum  way  into  the 
millenniums  of  prehistory,  and  its  importance  to  history  can  hardly 
be  overrated." 

The  statue  unearthed  by  the  King  and  Queen  was  found  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Castile  Porsiano  on  the  Tyrrhenian  coast.  The 
Queen  was  one  day  watch-     ,^_^__ 


ing  some  excavating  at 
the  Pan  Jano  di  Lauro 
when,  among  the  bricks 
which  "  mostly  bore  the 
imprint  of  the  year  142 
a.d.,  and  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,"  "  there 
appeared  something 
white  :  marble,  the  knee 
of  a  statue."  The  King 
was  at  the  moment  dis- 
porting himself  on  horse- 
back along  the  seashore. 
Miss  Bernardy  writes: 

"  The  King  was  soon 
called  back  by  the 
Queen's  joyous  exclama- 
tions ;  and  the  royal 
couple  set  to  work  in  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm  along 
with  the  men  of  the  pick 
and  the  shovel,  so  that 
it  is  said  that  the  royal 
hands  bore  the  marks  of 
their  unwonted  activity 
for  some  time  afterward. 
But  a  few  hours  of  the 
feverish  work  ended  by 
revealing  to  the  delighted 
discoverers  the  noblest  re- 
production extant  of  the 
Discobolus  of  Myron; 
somewhat  damaged,  it  is 

true,  and  in  disconnected  fragments,  but  such  yet  that  a  recon- 
struction seemed  not  only  possible  but  gave  every  promise  of  being 
successful.  The  first  reconstruction  was  attempted  on  the  spot  by 
the  Queen  herself.  And  since  traditionally  all  the  Discoboli  (and 
many  other  famous  Greek  statues)  bear  the  name  of  the  discoverer 
or  that  of  the  first  reconstructor,  by  twofold  right  does  this  Dis- 
cobolus bear  the  name  of  the  Queen." 

The  original  statue  by  Myron.  "  the  Eleutherian  predecessor  of 
Phidias,  immortalized  by  this  work  (and  by  a  bronze  group  of 
Marsyas,  Apollo's  unfortunate  rival,  which  was  cast  for  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens),"  is  thus  described  by  Miss  Bernardy  : 

*'  The  original  Discobolus  of  Myron  was  a  simple  realistic  repre- 
sentation of  a  youthful  athlete  hurling  the  disk,  which  form  of 
sport,  quite  popular  in  Greece,  was  supposed  to  te-t  more  fairly 
than  any  other  the  dexterity  of  the  player.  The  disk  was  of  wood, 
bound  with  iron,  weighing  on  the  whole  some  five  or  six  pounds. 
It  was  held  loosely  in  the  right  hand,  and,  after  some  preliminary 
swinging  of  the  body  forward  and  the  arm  backward,  hurled 
through  with  all  the  athlete's  might.  The  fleeting  moment  of  the 
backward  swing  was  that  caught  by  Myron  for  his  bronze." 

The  "  Priestess  of  Anzio  "  or  the  "  Greek  Priestess  "  which  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  just  purchased  for  the  museum  at 
Rome,  was  found  by  a  "  freak  of  chance  :  a  sudden  tidal  commo- 
tion on  the  Tyrrhenian  shore  having  caused  the  downfall  of  a  large 
strip  of  land  and  revealed  the  whiteness  of  this  lovely  maTble 
almost  intact."     We  read  further: 

"  It  represents  a  graceful  feminine  figure,  life-sized,  clothed  with 
chiton  and  himation,  bare-headed  and  bare-shouldered  (shoulder 
and  head  being  carved  out  of  a  piece  of  separate  and  more  perfect 
marble  than  the  rest),  standing  in  an  attitude  of  remarkable  ease 


PRIESTESS    OF   ANZIO, 

A  work  of  the  best  Greek  period,  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  Nero's  villa.  Purchased 
for  the  National  Museum  in  Rome. 
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and  grace,  holding  a  tray  or  tablets  with  a  branch  of  laurel  or 
possibly  papyrus.  The  hands  and  the  right  forearm  are  unfortu- 
nately missing,  and  the  nose  is  slightly  damaged.  Rut  altogether 
there  is  nothing  in  all  Greek  art  that  we  know  that  can  be 
compared  to  this  thing  of  beauty,  except  the  Venus  of  Milo  or 
the  Nike  of  Samothracia,  better  known  as  the  Winged  Victory." 

The  statue  of  one  of  the  Dioscuri,  now  first  shown  in  a  photo- 
graphic copy,  was  discovered  near  Baia:,  and  has  just  been  pur- 
chased for  the  Museo  Nazionale  in  Naples.  Of  this  Prof.  Rodolfo 
Lanciani  writes  in  The  Illustrated  London  News  (July  6) : 

"  The  hero  stands  in  a  noble  attitude,  with  his  characteristic 
attributes,  the  chlamys  thrown  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  the  coni- 
cal cap.  This  style  of  cap  was  Spartan  (the  Dioscuri  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  of  Leda  and  Tyndareus,  King  of 
Lacedaemon),  but  at  a  later  period  it  was  considered  to  represent 
half  an  eggshell,  an  allusion  to  the  well-known  myth  of  their 
mother's  encounter  with  the  Swan. 

"  Castor  and  Pollux  were  considered  to  be  savior  gods,  the 
mighty  helpers  of  man,  especially  of  travelers  by  sea;  and  the 
apparition  of  their  stars  above  the  ship-masts  was  considered  a 
sure  sign  of  protection  (the  fire  of  St.  Elmo  of  the  present  day). 
The  strange  part  of  the  discovery  made  at  Baia?  is  that  while,  as 
a  rule,  the  brothers  are  always  represented  together  (for  instance, 
in  th  .  group  on  the  Quirinal,  in  that  of  the  Capitol,  in  a*  third  by 
the  Pool  of  Juturna,  and  so  on),  this  one  stood  alone  as  a  guardian 
to  the  beautiful  villa  which  in  old  times  covered  the  slopes  of  the 
hill  of  Tritoli,  and  which  probably  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Roman 
citizen.  Publius  Octavius  Lutatius  Quintilianus,  whose  name  is 
.engraved  on  the  lead  pipes  carrying  water  to  the  various  fountains 
and  reservoirs." 


FALSEHOOD  IN  ART 

rPHE  charge  that  art  is  based  on  an  "essential  falsehood,"  tho 
*■  as  old  as  Plato,  is  also  as  new  as  the  latest  French  critic  of 
social  esthetics.  Mr.  Frederic  Paulhan's  recent  work  on  "False- 
hood in  Art"  makes  an  application  of  the  venerable  criteria  to 
realistic  forms  of  art  unknown  in  Plato's  time,  and  does  it  with 
such  power  as  to  lead  Mr.  Faguet.  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, to  describe  his  book  as  "  one  of  great  profundity  and  origi- 
nality and  as  embodying  in  itself  a  system  of  social  esthetics  al- 
most entirely  new."  Art,  according  to  Mr.  Paulhan,  "does  not 
transform  the  world  as  does  industry  :  it  does  not  teach  us,  like 
science,  to  make  its  acquaintance  in  order  to  be  able  to  modify  it 
later  ;  it  does  not  offer  us,  like  religion,  the  aid  of  a  superior  power 
capable  of  really  ameliorating  our  state  here  below."  It  is  by 
means  of  a  lie,  he  declares,  that  art  "  suppresses  the  world  and 
causes  another  one  to  rise  in  its  place. "  This  other  world  art "  does 
not  give  to  us  as  true;  but  tho  we  know  it  to  be  false,  we  accept 
it  as  true  and  allow  it  to  live  within  us."  Mr.  Faguet,  in  La  Revue 
(Par!?,  July  i),  gives  the  following  summary  of  Paulhan's  argument : 

"  Realistic  art  is  not  realistic,  as  has  been  suspected,  more  or 
less,  by  those  who  know  that  by  definition  and,  I  may  say.  by  pro- 
fessional necessity,  art  can  not  be  realistic.  Realistic  art  is  not 
realistic.  It  consists  in  presenting  to  us  personages  whom  we  be- 
lieve that  we  have  seen  or  whom  we  believe  that  we  may  have  seen, 
but  whom  we  have  never  seen  with  the  precision,  simplicity,  and 
magnitude  in  which  it  presents  them  to  us.  The  sensation,  then, 
is  a  double  one  ;  because  we  think  that  we  have  seen  them,  they 
interest  us  like  scientific  truths,  and  this  interest  makes  us  abandon 
ourselves  with  delight  to  the  contemplation  of  beings  who,  after 
all,  are  entirely  imaginary.  We  think  that  we  have  seen  Homais. 
Never  have  we  seen  a  type  so  complete,  so  perfect,  so  coherent,  so 
well  organized  as  Homais.  Only  because  we  believe  that  we  have 
seen  and  recognized  him  do  we  take  an  enormous  interest  in  recog- 
nizing him  ;  and  meanwhile  it  is  a  person  magnificently  imaginary 
and  magnificently  created  by  an  artist  whom  we  are  admiring. 
Art  of  this  kind,  like  sentimental  art,  gives  us  another  order  of 
ideas,  spares  us  an  effort ;  and,  from  what  would  be  an  effort,  it 
makes  a  pleasure.  We  would  search  about  us,  in  the  circle,  the 
cafe,  the  parliament,  in  our  own  family,  for  the  scattered  elements 
of  Homais,  and  it  would  be  a  trouble,  or  at  least  a  pleasure  mingled 


with  trouble.  Art  presents  us  with  a  complete  Homais  in  whose 
presence  we  have  at  the  same  time  the  scientific  pleasure  of  say- 
ing, 'It  is  exact,'  and  the  literary  pleasure  of  contemplating  a 
character  which,  whatever  one  may  say,  is  perfectly  imaginary. 

"Ina  word,  'realism  tends  to  represent  an  imaginary  world  suf- 
ficiently similar  to  the  real  world  to  enable  us  to  rediscover  in  it 
the  things  and  the  people  whom  we  know.' 

"Finally,  if  we  consider  moral  and  moralizing  art  the  art  of 
moral  intent  (almost  unknown  with  us;  but  elsewhere  there  are 
Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Tolstoy),  art  is  still  a  lie,  a  beautiful  lie; 
but  a  lie.  It  systematizes  and  magnifies  the  elements  borrowed 
from  reality,  systematizes  and  magnifies  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
deceive  us  pleasurably  and  — this  time— morally  and  salutarily.  .  . 

"  For  the  moment  let  us  say  that  there  is  a  lie  here  also,  a  lie 
which  is  all  the  stronger  because  the  author  is  possest  with  an  en- 
ergetic passion,  an  ardent  desire  to  make  us  believe.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Corneille  .  .  .  wishes  with  all  his  might  to  make  us 
admire  a  Cid,  an  Augustus,  an  old  Horace,  a  Polyeucte,  and,  by 
the  admiration  which  they  will  excite  in  us,  to  impel  us  to  imitate 
them.  Hence  this  beautiful  excess  of  grandeur,  of  magnanimity, 
of  assertion  of  the  will,  an  excess  which  is  an  artistic  beauty,  but 
which  is  a  lie,  a  flight  outside  of  the  real. 

"  There  is  as  much  falsehood  in  moral  idealization  of  works  of 
art  as  in  the  immorality  of  works  of  art.  One  might  venture  the 
guess  that  it  is  perhaps  on  this  account  that  Corneille  represents 
his  rogues  in  such  frightful,  improbable  colors,  employing  the  same 
zeal  in  blackening  them  to  make  them  detested  as  he  does  in  illu- 
minating and  glorifying  his  heroes  to  make  them  loved.  Morality 
itself  lies  when  it  takes  the  form  of  art,  because  the  essence  of  art 
is  falsehood  itself.  " 

But  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  asked,  what  becomes  of  all  the 
fine  phrases  concerning  the  purifying,  uplifting,  and  ennobling 
properties  of  art  ?  Falsehood  corrupts  and  demoralizes  instead  of 
purifying  and  strengthening  the  moral  fiber.  To  a  certain  extent, 
says  Mr.  Faguet,  Mr.  Paulhan  accepts  the  logic  of  his  theory  and 
thus  describes  the  injury  wrought  by  art: 

"  Art  is  immoral.  It  is  so  first  for  the  artist  himself  whom  .  .  . 
it  accustoms  to  look  upon  all  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  art  and 
to  despise  reality  except  as  an  object  of  art.  The  artist  detaches 
himself  from  the  world  and  does  not  think  of  being  useful  to  it  or  of 
concerning  himself  with  it.  .  .  .  He  only  thinks  of  painting  it  by 
distorting  it.     There  is  a  profound  immorality  in  this  state  of  mind. 

"  And  art  is  immoral  for  the  public— reader,  spectator,  auditor  — 
because  it  destroys  the  world,  in  truth,  to  substitute  for  it  a  facti- 
tious world,  which,  were  it  the  most  beautiful,  still  has  the  terrible 
fault  of  not  being  true  and  of  rendering  the  person  who  contem- 
plates it  and  in  a  manner  inhabits  it  incapable  of  mingling  use- 
fully, practically,  salutarily,  and  therefore  morally  in  the  real  world. 

"  Art  is  particularly  immoral  because  it  inspires  in  both  artist 
and  public  the  artistic  pose,  that  is  to  say,  the  habit  of  looking 
upon  whatever  exists  as  a  spectacle,  as  an  interesting  spectacle, 
but  as  nothing  more  than  a  spectacle.  .  .  .  The  man  who  has  as- 
sumed the  artistic  pose  becomes  perfectly  insensible  to  the  essence 
of  things  and  looks  upon  anything,  no  matter  how  tragic  it  may 
be,  like  a  bibelot.  There  is  something  of  Nero  gazing  at  the  con- 
flagration of  Rome  in  every  man  who  looks  on  a  scene  of  real  life 
as  on  a  curious  tableau  or  as  on  something  from  which  a  curious 
tableau  might  be  drawn." 

So  far  Mr.  •Paulhan,  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Faguet,  has  been 
quite  stern  and  merciless  in  upsetting  our  fixt  conceptions  and 
shattering  our  fond  dreams.  But  for  an  interval  he  relents  and 
consolingly  admits  an  "  indirect  "  moral  utility  in  art.     Thus  : 

"For,  after  all,  if  man  wishes  to  destroy  the  real  world,  it  is 
probably  because  he  finds  it  bad  and  probably,  also,  because  he 
tends  to  replace  it  by  a  world  which  should  be  good.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  art  is  essentially  immoral, 
it  is  so  out  of  a  care  for  morality  '  or  that  the  essential  immorality 
of  art  is  a  consequence  of  its  essential  morality,'  formulas  which 
too  strongly  savor  of  the  juggler,  but  it  may  justly  be  said  that 
'the  tendency  which  produces  art  is  also  that  which,'  in  another 
geometrical  plane,  'becomes  the  moral  tendency  par  excellence? 
since,  if  we  have  the  tendency  to  destroy  a  bad  world,  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  replacing  it  by  a  good  world." — Translation  t/iade  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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Descriptive  books  on  Africa  are  multi- 
plying at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  the  title 
"Dark  Continent,"  which  has  hitherto 
been  so  distinctive,  will  soon  be  looked 
upon  as  a  misnomer.  Within  the  past 
few  years,  since  the  Boer  War  in  fact, 
Europeans  have  pierced  into  almost  all 
parts  of  Africa,  and  with  pen  and  camera 
have  given  the  world  ample  descriptions 
of  their  adventures.  It  may  be  now  said 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  huge  conti- 
nent has  emerged  from  the  night  that  for 
ages  encompassed  it.  The  more  one  reads 
of  Africa,  the  more  amazing  becomes  the 
fact  that  this  immense  and  opulent  por- 
tion of  the  globe  has  defied  the  curiosity 
of  men  until  almost  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. "Africa  portentosci ' '  were  the  words 
the  ancients  applied  to  it.  By  them  it 
was  regarded  as  a  reign  of  terror. 

In  the  latest  account  of  the  marvels  of 
this  fascinating  country  a  great  deal  of 
new  and  suggestive  information  is  offered. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  volume  is  the  chapter  which  deals 
with  Abyssinia.  The  accounts  of  the 
Abyssinians  by  the  latest  exploring  party 
differ  in  some  points  from  those  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  read.  The  members 
of  this  people — by  eminence  the  finest  to 
be  found  in  Africa — are  described  as  a 
fine-looking  type  of  men  who,  under  proper 
control,  would  make  a  splendid  nation. 
Many  writers  have  paid  tribute  to  them. 
Their  origin,  for  aught  that  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  may  revert  to  one  of  the 
branches  of  Carthaginian  civilization.  The 
authors  of  the  present  volume  are  rather 
severe  in  their  criticism  of  certain  Abvs- 


sinian  traits.  While  this  people  are  cred- 
ited with  intelligence  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  they  are  characterized  as  untruth- 
ful, wily,  hard,  and  cruel.  As  for  the 
country  itself,  it  is  pictured  in  glowing 
terms.  Abyssinia  is  wonderfully  rich  in 
natural  advantages  and  seems  to  have 
endless  possibilities.  There  are  magnifi- 
cent grazing-grounds,  suitable  for  all  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  air  of  the  coun- 
try is  like  "fine  wine,"  and  the  fresh  strong 
breezes  are  laden  with  forest  scents.  The 
illustrations  are  profuse  and  deal  mostly 
with  unusual  aspects  of  the  country. 
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striking  or  picturesque,  and  sense  of  his- 
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This  volume,  descriptive  of  present-dav 


India  and  sumptuously  illustrated,  has 
most  of  the  attractive  literary  features  of 
the  author's  recent  volume  on  Tibet.  It 
is  the  result  of  actual  experience  gained 
in  annual  wanderings  over  India  during 
the  h  st  five  years,  and  its  principal  ob- 
ject has  been  to  show  the  remarkable 
contrasts,  the  widely  different  local  color, 
of  the  cities  of  India.  Altho  the  subjects 
treated  have  inspired  successive  writers 
since  the  days  of  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
who  testified  to  the  diversity  of  Indian 
cities,  their  fascination  seems  to  have  a 
permanent  hold  upon  human  interest. 
Aside  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  the  volume 
possesses  timely  interest  by  reason  of  the 
recent  reports  of  disaffection  and  incipient 
revolt  in  India. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  description  of 
Bombay.  This  historic  city  may  be  said 
to  stand  alone  in  India.  It  is  described 
as  living  fiercely  from  day  to  day.  Its 
architecture  is  "restless  and  feverish."  It 
is  a  species  of  Vanity  Fair  in  which  life 
has  a  hectic  character.  Despite  its  mag- 
nificence it  is  but  a  caravansary  and  a 
starting-place,  a  sort  of  "clearing-house 
for  five  continents." 

.More  picturesque  than  Bombay,  which 
is  now  largely  a  modern  city,  is  Udaipur, 
favorite  resort  of  tourists  and  described 
by  the  author  as  the  most  "dainty  and 
feminine"  of  Indian  cities.  It  includes 
two  islands  covered  with  those  exquisite 
marble  palaces  which  are  the  admiration 
and  despair  of  modern  architects — palaces 
like  jewel-boxes,  with  carvings  and  tra- 
cery as  delicate  as  lace.  Here  and  there 
"the  whiteness  of  the  half-translucent 
architecture  is  relieved  by  a  touch  of 
green  where  a  banyan  or  a  group  of  aca- 
cias rises  from  a  walled-in  garden  plot, 
but  the  same  quick  white  of  half  a  hun- 
dred shades  and  values,  argent  in  the  sun 
and  veiled  blue  in  the  shadows,  spreads 
along  the  palace  wall  or  points  itself  into 
the  dome  and  pinnacle  of  the  roof,  till  the 
upper  line  cuts  the  blue  of  the  air." 

Jaipur,  Delhi,  Lahore,  Calcutta.  Puri, 
Ranqvon,  Mandalay,  Benares,  and  many 
other  cities,  each  stamped  with  its  indi- 
vidual traits,  and  presenting  the  most 
striking  contrasts,  are  described  in  turn. 
The  tragic  rtory  01"  Cawnpur,  which  has 
been  told  a  thousand  times,  is  here  retold 
with  the  addition  of  some  interesting  in- 
cidents, hitherto  unrecorded. 

In  spite  oi  the  wealth  of  printed  matter 
upon   the   subject   of   India    Mr.    Landon's 
book   contains   much    information   tha- 
now  and  original.      The  reader  lays  d. 
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this  delightful  volume  with  the  conviction 
that  the  "gorgeous  East"  is  worthy  of  its 
transcendent  fame,  that  the  reality  ex- 
ceeds the  picture. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter 
from  the  viewpoint  of  history  is  the  one 
that  deals  with  the  later  days  of  Nana- 
Sahib.  who  ordered  the  massacre  of  Cawn- 
pur.  This  terrible  figure,  who  looms  like 
a  bloody  wraith  in  Anglo-Indian  annals, 
suddenly  vanished  about  1857,  and  re- 
ports of  his  death  were  circulated  and  be- 
lieved. It  is  now  ascertained  that  the 
reports  were  false  and  that  Nana  survived 
until  1885,  and  probably  until  ten  years 
later.  Mr.  Landon  has  investigated  the 
subject  thoroughly  and  gives  the  result  of 
his  researches  in  the  final  chapter  of  his 
book.  It  is  a  tragic  picture  which  he 
gives  of  the  famous  chief — old,  deserted, 
and  fallen  into  partial  imbecility,  but  still 
haunted  by  his  dream  of  freeing  his  coun- 
try from  the  English  yoke.  The  illustra- 
tions, an  important  feature  of  the  book, 
include  many  unusual  aspects  of  India. 
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ard Co.,  Md.:     William  I.  Russell. 

It  was  said  of  Balzac  that  his  genius 
could  invest  business  with  the  charm  of 
romance,  but  we  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  business  itself  has  become 
romantic,  and  our  later  novelists  have 
discovered  in  the  modern  kings  of  finance, 
who  have  parceled  among  themselves  the 
commercial  world,  material  that  opens  up 
whole  new  vistas  for  imaginative  writing. 
The  drama  of  modern  finance  has  been 
exploited  in  half  a  dozen  recent  novels  of 
respectable  quality,  and  it  is  possible  that 
in  time  a  great  work  of  fiction  will  be  pro- 
duced in  this  field. 

In  the  present  volume  we  have  the 
record,  not  of  imaginary  happenings  based 
on  human  facts,  but  of  actual  events  in 
the  life  of  one  of  those  typical  New  York 
business  men  who  by  their  own  efforts 
have  risen  from  obscurity  and  poverty 
to  affluence  and  power.  Published  at 
first  in  an  autograph  edition  and  privately 
circulated,  the  book  attracted  consid- 
erable comment  among  its  thousand 
subscribers.  "  Frenzied  finance"  and  cer- 
tain recent  developments  in  the  commer- 
cial world  have  given  to  the  publication 
unusual  timeliness,  and  a  second  edition 
of  the  volume  for  general  circulation  has 
just  been  issued.  The  critical  comment 
on  the  book  is  generally  favorable.  The 
Boston  Herald  calls  it  an  "unusual  story, 
a  very  human  document  of  romance  and 
tragedy,"  and  the  San  Francisco  Call 
speaks  of  the  love-story  as  having  all  the 
charm  of  "a  beautiful  thing  simply  told." 

It  is  the  story  of  the  author's  rise  from 
an  office-boy  in  Wall  Street  to  a  recog- 
nized place  among  the  powers  of  finance. 
From  the  first  he  met  with  uniform  suc- 
cess. Added  to  this  was  what  he  describes 
as  perfect  domestic  happiness.  In  time 
the  gates  of  New  York's  exclusive  society 
were  thrown  open  to  him,  and  everything 
seemed  to  prophesy  definitive  success. 
Precisely  at  the  moment  when  he  seemed 
most  secure  the  thunderbolt  descended. 
Bv  one  of  t1  ial  1  ataclysms,  which 


are  now  familiar  enough  to  Wall  Street, 
he  saw  himself  utterly  ruined,  bereft  at  a 
single  stroke  of  money,  home,  and  friends. 
The  tragedy  is  described  in  simple  but 
pathetic  words  whose  accent  of  truth 
makes  a  deep  impression  upon  the  reader. 
Then  follows  the  story  of  the  ruined  man's 
heroic  struggle  to  retrieve  his  fortunes, 
the  treacheries  of  former  friends,  and  the 
myriad  agonies  of  the  man  who  suddenly 
falls  from  affluence  to  poverty. 

While  the  book  can  make  no  literary 
pretensions  whatsoever,  and  is  at  times 
prolix,  it  has  real  value  as  a  human  docu- 
ment. For  those  who  would  gain  real 
knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
phases  of  American  life  it  is  full  of  infor- 
mation. Of  course  the  literary  amateur 
is  written  large  in  the  book.  The  typo- 
graphical style,  too,  is  irritating.  Because 
a  writer  indulges  in  an  endless  series  of 
short  paragraphs,  he  is  not  necessarily 
Victor  Hugo.  These  defects,  however, 
are  secondary  considerations  in  a  work  of 
this  kind,  whose  manifest  object  is  to  pre- 
sent a  real  photograph  of  an  unusually 
interesting  and  typical  life. 

Taylor,  Edward  Robeson.  Selected  Poems.  8vo, 
pp.  xiii-159.  San  Francisco:  A.  M.  Robertson.  $2 
net. 

Terhune,  Albert  Payson.  Caleb  Conover,  Rail- 
roader. Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp. 
322.  New  York:  The  Authors  and  Newspapers  As- 
sociation.     50  cents. 

Thomas,  Anne  Butler.  Golden  Winged  Days. 
i2mo,  pp.  238.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.  $1.50 
net. 

Thome,  Guy.  The  Serf,  nmo,  pp.  310.  New 
York:  R.  F.  Fenno   &  Co.    $1  net. 

Todd,  Charles  Burr.  In  Olde  Massachusetts. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  viii— 953.  New  York:  The 
Grafton  Press.     $1.50  net. 

Waite,  Alice  Crocker.  Bird  Echoes.  (Songs  of 
the  Wildwood.)  i2mo,  pp.  86.  Boston:  Richard 
<i.  Badger.      Si    25  net. 

Wardlc.  Jane.  The  Artistic  Temperament.  i2mo, 
PP-  355-     New  York:  McClure,  Phillips   &  Co. 

Stephen  Cartmel  was  a  rising  artist  in 
the  fashionable  world  of  London,  while  his 
old  schoolmate  some  years  his  senior,  John 
Blaicklock,  had  prospered  to  the  extent  of 
owning  eleven  London  shops  and  a  factory. 
Blaicklock  had  married  a  pretty  young 
woman,  one  of  his  own  employees,  and 
Cartmel  undertook  to  paint  her  portrait. 
Blaicklock  had  been  a  model  husband  in 
everything  except  the  faculty  of  inspiring 
love  in  his  own  wife.  Cartmel,  gifted  with 
the  artistic  temperament,  and  already  en- 
gaged to  marry  Claire  Stanmore,  imper- 
ceptibly fell  in  love  with  Mrs.  Blaicklock 
and  she  with  him. 

Many  compromising  situations  ensued, 
ending  at  last  in  a  mysterious  tragedy  on 
the  pier  at  Xewhaven,  with  the  full  details 
of  which  the  London  newspapers  for  several 
days  were  filled.  Cartmel  finally  married 
Claire;  and  Blaicklock  made  aware  of  his 
thoughtless  neglect  of  his  wife,  turned  his 
shops  into  a  limited  liability  company,  and 
went  abroad  with  her  for  a  long  tour. 
While  on  the  way  home,  Mrs.  Blaicklock 
died  from  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
broken  heart.  Cartmel,  meanwhile,  ad- 
vanced in  success  as  an  artist  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
powerful  family  with  which  marriage  allied 
him,  rose  at  last,  not  only  to  membership 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  but  to  be  president 
of  that  august  body. 

From  all  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
real  hero,  who  is  Blaicklock,  and  his  easily 
forgiven,  much-wronged  wife  are  the  ones 
who  suffer,  while  the  real  villain,  Cartmel, 
of  the  artistic  temperament,  is  the  one 
whose  lines  move  on  to  fame  and  fortune. 
The  story,  while  it  lacks  in  poetic  justice, 


is  in  more  senses  than  one  consistent  with 

the  logic  of  English  social  life.      What  is 

more  to  the  point,  it  is  charmingly  narrated 

by  Jane  Wardle.     There  is  not  a  dull  page 

in   it.      Like   many   English   novels   which 

ought  to  sell  better  in  this  country  than 

they  do,   it   strikes   deep,   keeping  a   firm 

hold  on  elemental  things  in  human  nature. 

Waring,  Henry  F.  Christianity  and  Its  Bible. 
i2mo,  pp.  396.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.      Si. 

Weale,  B.  L.  Putnam  [Editor].  Indiscreet 
Letters  from  Peking.  Frontispiece,  umo,  pp. 
44  7-      New  York"   Dodd,  Mead   &  Co.      $2  net. 

Whitcomb,  Charlotte.      Frontispiece.     Verses. 
nmo,  pp.  61.     Boston:  The  Gorham  Press.      $1. 

Widney,  Joseph  P.  Race  Life  of  the  Aryan  Peo- 
ples. 2  vols..  8vo,  pp.  vii-347,  vii-357.  New 
York:   Funk    &  Wagnalls  Co.     $4  net. 

Dr.  Widney 's  two  volumes  present  an 
historical  study  which  seems  never  to 
have  been  attempted  before — a  study  of 
the  migrations  and  in  some  sense  the 
achievements  of  the  various  races  whom 
we  group  generally  under  the  term  Aryan. 
He  begins  with  the  old  home  in  Central 
Asia,  and  then  in  chronological  order  nar- 
rates, with  the  mastery  and  clearness  of  a 
skilled  historian,  the  moving  story  of  mi- 
grations first  to  India,  then  to  Southern 
and  Western  Europe,  and  finally  to  Amer- 
ica. In  a  sense,  we  have  here  the  story 
of  what  to  English  readers  and  many 
others  is  the  story  of  ancient  and  modern 
civilization. 

Dr.  Widney  s  purpose,  however,  has  not 
been  so  much  to  chronicle  achievements 
as  to  describe  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  and  attended  the  migrations.  He 
has  obviously  given  to  the  study  of  his 
theme  a  considerable  part  of  a  long  life. 
His  book  is  not  a  compilation,  nor  is  it  a 
new  statement  of  a  theme  already  set 
forth  at  length  by  other  writers,  but  an 
original  conception  worked  out  through 
fine  research,  carefully  coordinated,  and 
written  in  a  clear  and  attractive  style. 

The  narrative  embraces  events  which 
cover  a  period  of  practically  three  thou- 
sand years.  In  two  volumes  Dr.  Widney 
has  been  able  only  to  sketch  this  history 
in  its  main  outlines,  but  the  reader  every- 
where is  imprest  by  his  possession  of 
knowledge  more  ample  than  appears  on 
the  printed  page.  In  other  words,  he 
knows  more  than  he  tells.  But  the  story 
is  all  here.  The  book  should  perform  a 
useful  function  in  diffusing  knowledge  of 
the  wonderful  achievements  of  these  Ar- 
yan races. 

The  Evening  Sun  of  New  York,  in  an  ex- 
tended notice,  describes  it  as  "a  narrative 
of  absorbing  interest,  as  well  as  a  treatise 
of  erudite  character."  The  Philadelphia 
North  American  says  it  is  "a  historical 
epic,  disclosing  how  the  Aryan  man  has 
lived,  subdued  the  wilderness,  built  up 
empires  with  the  ax  and  plow,  and  sailed 
unknown  seas  in  an  ever-restless  course," 
all  of  which  Dr.  Widney  has  set  forth  elo- 
quently in  a  manner  "as  absorbing  as  a 
romance. "  The  Newark  New s characterizes 
it  as  "one  of  the  really  important  books  of 
the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury"; while  The  Detroit  News  says  Dr. 
Widney 's  task  "has  been  so  ably  performed 
as  to  eclipse  the  ephemeral  novel  in  en- 
thralling interest,"  the  book  being  "not 
so  much  a  history — tho  primarily  it  is 
such — as  an  interpretation  or  a  word-pic- 
ture of  history." 

Hillocks,  M.  P.  The  Wingless  Victory,  nmu, 
pp.  viii  411.  New  York:  The  John  Lane  Co 
$1.50  net. 

Wyllarde,  Dolf.  As  Ye  Have  Sown.  nmo,  pp. 
363.     New  York    John  Lane  &  Co.     $1.50. 
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"  Read  Carlyle  that  you  may  strive  to  free 
men  from  the  bondage  of  custom  and  self,  the 
two  great  elements  of  the  world  that  lieth  in 
wickedness."    Charles  Kingsley. 

"In  his  books  lie  pours  forth  the  g lories 
and   the    achievements   of   his   mighty   soul 
.  .  he  was  a  man  of  intense  originality  and 
unimpeachable  veracity." — A.  S.  Arnold      A 
in  "The  Story  of  Carlyle."  Ak 

"By  force  of  imagination  he  fol- 
lowed the  hero,  the  martyr,  the  soldier, 
the  saint,  yes  the  sinner,  through  all 
the  inner  workings  of  their  souls," 
says  A.  S.  Arnold  in  his  new  book, 
"  The  Story  of  Carlyle." 


-LET  US- 
SHOW  YOU 
THE    VOLS. 


The  price  at 
which     this 
super 
will  be  sold 
after  this  offer  is  exhausted    will  be  *->4.     We 
offer  the  350  sets  at  only  $37.00.  <  arrlage  prepaid. 
satisfaction  guaranteed  and  payable  on  eat 
make  monthly  teims.  Send  the  coupon  below. 
"Among  tlie  masters  of  British  prose.Car- 
i\  te  holds  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Michael 
Angelo  among  the  ma»b  is  of  painting,  rower 
elemental,  titanic,  rushing  forth  from  an  in- 
exhaustible moral  nature,  guided  by  art — is 
the  quality  in  both  which  startles  our  wonder. 
Carlyle  belongs  to  that  thrice  winnowed  class 
of  literary  primates  whom  posterity  crowns." 
— Wm.  Ro8cot  Thayer  in  I  orvm. 

Carlyle's  works  are  full  of  epigrams. 
motives  and  quotations  which  are  familiar 
throughout  the  English  speaking  woridand 
which  cover  an  Immense  rariety  of  sub- 
jects. Every  well-read  perron  should  be 
familiar  with  these  works. 


Costs  you  noth- 
ing to  examine 
these     beautiful 

volumes. 


Eighteen  Octavo  Volumes  in  Rich  Green  Half  Leather,  on  High  Grade  Paper  in  Large  Clear  Type;   Illustrated 


"The  true  university  of  these  days  is  a  set 
of  books." — Carlyle. 


The  Standard  Edition  of 


"No  hook  that  will  not  improve  by  repeated 
reading  deserves  to  be  read  at  all." — Carlyle. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE'S  WORKS 

THIS  edition  comprises  all  those  works  which  Carlyle  himself  believed  worthy  of  permanent  preservation,  and  it  is  printed  from  the  text 
personally  revised  and  arranged  by  him.  When  it  is  remembered  how  excessively  particular  Carlyle  was  about  the  exact  form  in 
which  his  manuscript  was  put  into  type  this  supervision  will  be  fully  appreciated.  The  eighteen  volumes  contain  all  those  masterpieces 
which  have  placed  Carlyle  high  on  the  list  of  the  world's  literary  immortals.  For  strong  originality,  for  tremendous  power,  for  intense 
learning  these  books  are  unapproached.  They  represent  years  upon  years  of  labor,  and  into  them  the  great  master  put  the  best  of  his 
heart  and  soul.     They  will  endure  so  long  as  English  literature  exists,  and  no  library  worthy  the  name  can  afford  to  be  without  them. 

A  GALLERY  OF   EXQUISITE  PORTRAITS 


CHOICE,  SUBSTANTIAL    BOOKMAKING  THROUGHOUT 

This  choice  library  edition  consists  of  eighteen  octavo  volumes  (each  6'4xgxii^ 
inches)  bound  in  rich  green  half  leather,  titles  and  designs  stamped  in  gold  on  backs, 
tinted  tops,  rough  edges.  The  paper  is  extra  high  grade,  the  margins  are  wide,  the 
type  large  and  clear. 


A  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  large  collection  of  portraits,  both  steel 
and  photogravure  engravings.  There  are  twenty-four  of  these,  many  being  from 
celebrated  paintings.     Besides  these  there  are  other  plates  providing  maps,  plans,  etc. 
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The  French  Revolution  :    A  History.     With 

a  steel  portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle  (18G5) . 

The  Life  of  Schiller  and  The  Life  of  Ster- 
ling. With  portraits  of  Schiller  and  Sterling, 
and  four  illustrations  engraved  on  steel. 

Past  and  Present  ;  Latter-day  Pamphlets ; 
The  Karly  Kings  of  Norway;  and  an  Es- 
say on  The  Portraits  of  John  Knox.  \\  1th 
a  photogravure  portrait  ol  carlyle  (1854)  and  live 
portraits  of  John  Knox. 

Sartor  Resartus ;  On  Heroes,  Hero  Wor- 
ship, and  the  Heroic  in  History.  Steel 
portrait  of  Carlyle  from  painting  by  Lawrence. 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays.  Vol.  I. 
With  a  photogravure  portrait  of  lleyne. 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays.  Vol.  II 
With  a  photogravure  portrait  of  Novalis. 


Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays.  Vol.  Ill* 

With  a  photogravure  portrait  of  James  Boswell' 

AVilhelin  Meister's  Apprenticeship  and 
Travels.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Goethe.    Photogravure  portrait  of  Goethe. 

Tales  by  Musaeus,  Tieck,  Kichter.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  With  a  photogravure 
portrait  of  Musaeus. 

Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches. 
Vol.1.  With  Elucidations.  With  a  steel  por- 
trait of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches. 
Vol.  11.  With  a  photogravure  portrait  of 
Cromwell's  mother. 

Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches. 
Vol.  111.  With  a  photogravure  portrait  of 
Charles  II. 


History    of   Frederick    the    Great.     Vol.  I. 

With  a  steel  portrait  of  Frederieus  Wilhelmus. 
History  of   Frederick  th«  Great.    Vol.  II. 

With  a   steel   portrait  of   Frederic    II.,   Koi   de 

1'russe. 
History  of  Frederick  the  Great.     Vol.  III. 

With  a  steel  portrait  of  FYederike  Sophie  Wil- 

nelmine. 
History  of  Frederick  the  Great.    Vol.  IV. 

With  a  steel  portrait  of  Frederich  II.,  Kouig  in 

l'reusseu,  aet.  58. 
History  of  Frederick    the    Great.    Vol.  V. 

With  a  photogravure  portrait  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick. 
History  of  Frederick   the  Great.     Vol.  VT. 

With  a  steel  portrait  of  Frederich  II.,  Konig  von 

Preusseu,  aet.  73. 


"No  work  of  greater  genius  than  'Sartor  Resartus'  has  been 
produced  in  this  country  for  many  years." — Westminster  Review. 

"  There  is  no  account  of  the  French  Revolution  that  can  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  compared  with  this  for  intensity  of  feeling  and 
profoundness  of  thought." — London  Monthly  Repository. 
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For  Those 
Who  Hung  On 

During  the  last  year's  agitation  of  life  insurance, 

a  good  many  people  surrendered   their  policies  or 

allowed  them  to  lapse.      Whether  this  was  the  result 

of  panic  induced  by  sensational  attacks  in  the  press,  or  the 

work  of  unscrupulous  agents  who  sought  commission  for 

themselves  in  possible  transfer  of  policies,  the  effect  was 

most    disastrous    to    such    policy    holders    and    entailed   an 

irreparable  loss  upon  many  deserving  beneficiaries. 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

belongs    to  all  of   its    policy   holders. 

Whenever  any  of  these  fall  out  of  the 

ranks,  what  they  leave  benefits  those  who  stay  in.     The 

reserves  sacrificed   by  withdrawing  members  in  1906  and 

now  inuring   to  the  benefit  of   persistent  policy  holders, 

amount    to   over  $3,000,000.     Strong  proof  is  this  that 

it  pays  to  stay  in,  and   strong  proof  likewise  that  it 

pays  to  get  in  the  Mutual  Life,  the  staunchest  life 

insurance  company  in  the  world, 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  write  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CAPITAL  $100,000°° 


BOOKCASES 

Rich  in  appearance,  capacity  large,  books  easy 
of  access,  doors  move  noiselessly  and  perfectly, 
sections  for  every  conceivable  space  full,  half 
and  corner  sections— all  dimensions  for  all  sizes 
of  books 

Fully  illustrated  in  Art  Catalog  No.  1207,  sent 
on  request.  Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  fac- 
tory, freight  paid. 
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GRAND   RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

FoewtPi.»  THE  FRED  MACEY  CO  .  Lla 

Jlranrh   Krtail   BtOTd  I 

New  Yurk.  343  SO-82  Wabaah  Av 

Boston.  49  Franklin  St. 

ilphia    1017  I 


TI^E  will  send  free  of 
'  '  charge  to  any  ad- 
dress a  small  booklet  on 
How  to  Invest.  The  best 
securities  may  now  be 
bought  at  prices  that  give 
the  buyer  more  than  the 
normal  rate  of  interest 
with  an  unusual  chance 
for  the  principal  to  in- 
crease in  value.  This 
Firm  deals  only  in  high- 
grade  securities  and 
transacts  commission  ord- 
ers on  the  New  York  and 
Boston  Exchanges. 
ADAMS  &  COMPANY 

BANKERS 
13  Congress  St.,Boston,MaBs. 


CURRENT   POETRY 

A  Fairy  Funeral  Song. 

By  Alfred  Noyes. 

Bear  her  along 
Keep  ye  your  song 
Tender  and  sweet  and  low: 

Fairies  must  die! 

Ask  ye  not  why, 

Ye  that  have  hurt  her  so. 

Passing  away — flower  from  the  spray!  Color  and  light 

from  the  leaf! 
Soon,  soon  will  the  year  shed  its  bloom  on  Iter  bier, 

and  the  dust  of  its  dreams  on  our  grief. 

Men  upon  earth 

Bring  us  to  birth 

Gently  at  even  and  morn! 

When  as  brother  and  brother 
They  greet  one  another 
And  smile — then  a  fairy  is  born! 

But  at  each  cruel  word 
Upon  earth  that  is  heard. 
Each  deed  of  unkindness  or  hate, 

Some  fairy  must  pass 
From  the  games  in  the  grass 
And  steal  through  the  terrible  Gate. 

Passing  away — flower  from   the   spray!     Color  and 

light  from  the  leaf! 
Soon,  soon  will  the  year  shed  its  bloom  on  her  bier, 

and  the  dust  of  its  dreams  on  our  grief. 

If  ye  knew,  if  ye  knew 
All  the  wrong  that  ye  do 
By  the  thought  that  ye  harbor  alone. 
How  the  face  of  some  fairy 
l '.rows  wistful  and  weary 
And  the  heart  in  her  cold  as  a  stone' 

Ah,  she  was  born 
Blithe  as  the  morn 
Under  an  April  sky, — 

Born  of  the  greeting 
Of  two  lovers  meeting! 
They  parted,  and  so  she  must  die! 

Passing  away — flower  from   the   spray!     Color  and 

light  from  the  leaf! 
Soon,  soon  will  the  year  shed  its  bloom  on  her  bier, 

and  the  dust  of  its  dreams  on  our  grief. 

Cradled  in  blisses, 
Yea,  born  of  your  kisses, 
Oh,  ye  lovers  that  met  by  the  moon. 

She  would  not  have  cried 

In  tin-  darkness  and  died 
If  ye  had  not  forgotten  so  soon! 

Cruel  mortals,  they  say, 
Live  forever  and  aye, 
And  they  pray  in  the  dark  on  their  knees! 

But  the  flowers  that  are  fled 
And  the  loves  that  are  dead, 
What  heaven  takes  pity  on  these? 

Hear  her  along — singing  your  song — tender  and  sweet 

and  low! 
Fairies  must  die!     Ask  ye  not  why — ye  that  have  hurt 

her  so. 

Passing  away — 
Flower  from  the  spray! 
Color  and  light  from  the  leaf! 

Soon,  soon  will  the  year 
Shed  its  bloom  on  her  bier 
And  the  dust  of  its  dreams  on  our  grief. 

— From  "The  Flower  of  Old  Japan." 

(MacmillanCo.) 


For  Indigestion  Take 
HORSFOKIVS   A4JIO    I'HOSPHATK. 

It's  an  effective  way  to  relieve  Obstinate  indigestion, 
nervous  dyspepsia,  headache  or  depression. 


our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  THE  I.itkkaky  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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MOTOR  MISCELLANY 

The  Weybridge  Race  Track. — The  automobile 
race  track  recently  completed  at  Weybridge,  Eng- 
land, is  not  exclusively  for  racing.  It  will  afford 
motor-car  owners  and  manufacturers  testing-ground 
unequaled  in  the  world.  The  New  York  Times 
publishes  the  following  description  of  the  track: 

It  is  practically  an  inverted  colosveum,  for,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  the  famous  Roman  amphitheater,  the 
spectators  surrounded  the  arena,  at  Weybridge  the 
arena  will  surround  the  spectators  with  one  great 
sweep  of  three  and  a  quarter  miles  of  concrete  deck, 
100  feet  wide.  With  the  exception  of  one  curve, 
the  whole  track  will  be  in  view  of  the  spectators. 

The  home  stretch  is  level  as  a  billiard  table  and  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  over  ioo  feet  wide,  with  a 
safety-incline  at  the  end  to  enable  the  drivers  to  pull 
up  without  danger. 

A  remarkable  point  about  the  track  is  the  slope 
of  the  curves.  They  are  like  the  sides  of  an  im- 
mense smooth  bowl  with  the  subtlest  increase  in 
steepness  from  level  to  an  almost  precipitous  angle. 
The  curves  were  designed  on  a  strictly  mathematical 
basis,  each  foot  of  elevation  being  specially  regulated 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  cars  traveling  at  speeds  of 
from  thirty  to  120  miles  an  hour.  A  car  traveling  100 
miles  an  hour,  for  example,  will  encircle  the  curve 
far  above  those  traveling  thirty  to  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  The  construction  of  the  track  consumed  up- 
ward of  200,000  tons  of  concrete. 

Edge's  Record. — On  the  track  at  Weybridge, 
England,  where  the  conditions  were  favorable  to 
a  high  and  sustained  speed,  a  man  named  Selwyx 
Francis  Edge  recently  drove  a  motor-car  1,581  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  safety  of  the  driver  was 
provided  for  by  the  absence  of  perilous  curves  and 
by  the  assurance  that  no  obstacles  could  possibly 
get  in  his  path.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  publishes  the 
following  comment  on  Edge's  record: 

To  cover  1,581  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  means  an 
average  speed  of  nearly  ,,ixty-six  miles  an  hour.  That 
is  more  than  any  railroad  train  maintains  for  a  cor- 
responding period  of  time.  In  a  straight  line  the 
distance  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
is  about  2,600  miles.  With  a  cement  track  stretch- 
ing between    the  two  cities.    Edge  could   leave  New 


SOAKED  IN  COFFEE 
Until  too  Stiff  to  Rend  Over. 


"  When  I  drank  coffee  I  often  had  sick 
headaches,  nervousness  and  hiliousness 
much  of  the  time,  but  when  I  went  to  visit 
a  friend  I  got  in  the  habit  of  drinking  Pos- 
tum. 

"I  gave  up  coffee  entirely  and  the  result 
has  been  that  I  have  been  entirely  relieved 
of  all  my  stomach  and  nervous  trouble. 

"  My  mother  was  just  the  same  way.  We 
all  drink  Postumnow  and,  without  coffee  in 
the  house  for  2  years,  we  are  all  well. 

"A.  neighbor  of  mine,  a  great  offee 
drinker,  was  troubled  with  pains  in  her  side 
for  years  and  was  an  invalid.  She  was  not 
able  to  do  her  work  and  could  not  even 
mend  clothes  or  do  anything  at  all  where 
she  would  have  to  bend  forward.  If  she 
tried  to  do  a  little  hard  work  she  would  get 
such  pains  that  she  would  have  to  lie  down 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

"At  last  I  persuaded  her  to  stop  drinking 
coffee  and  try  Postum  Food  Coffee  and  she 
did  so  and  has  used  Postum  ever  since  ;  the 
result  has  been  that  she  can  now  do  her 
work,  can  sit  for  a  whole  day  and  mend  and 
can  sew  on  the  machine  and  she  never  feels 
the  least  bit  of  pain  in  her  side  ;  in  fact  she 
has  got  well  and  it  shows  coffee  was  the 
cause  of  the  whole  trouble. 

"  I  could  also  tell  you  about  several  other 
neighbors  who  have  been  cured  by  quitting 
coffee  and    using    Postum    in    its    place." 

"There's a  Reason."  Look  in  pkg.  for  the 
famous  little  book,  "The  Road  to  YVellville." 


FRANKLIN 


Light  Runabout  $1800 


Light  Touring-Car  $1850 


What  backs  the  Franklin  claim  to  first 
place  among  American  motor-cars? 

Franklin  principles  and  the  Franklin  record 


High  power  and  light  weight  is  the 
Franklin  foundation  principle:  Power 
obtained  not  from  a  big  heavy  engine 
requiring  heavy  water-apparatus  to  cool 
it,  and  a  heavy  frame  to  support  it;  but 
from  a  thoroughly-refined  light-weight 
engine  which  transforms  the  largest 
possible  proportion  of  its  heat  into 
actual  working-force,  and  in  a  machine 
whose  perfect  strength  comes  not  from 
mere  bulk,  weight  and  antiquated  "be- 
on-the-safe-side"  guess-work  construc- 
tion; but  from  absolutely  the  highest- 
grade  material  and  workmanship  known 
in  motor-car  building,  tested  and  cal- 
culated with  scientific  accuracy  and 
positively  known  effect. 

Into  every  Franklin  model  is  built  the 
net  ability  of  a  powerful,  perfectly-air- 
cooled,  multi-cylinder  motor  and  the 
superlatively  strong,  light-weight,  non- 


jarring,  Franklin  construction.  Full, 
constant,  driving  energy  always  at  the 
rear  wheels;  free  from  the  handicap  of 
unscientific,  useless,  dangerous,  money- 
wasting  weight.  But  with  the  safety 
and  comfortable  riding-quality  that 
make  power  usable  and  worth  having. 
This  h  i  g  h-p  o  w  e  r-and-light-weight 
principle  has  developed  Franklins  from 
the  first  little  7  horse-power  runabout 
of  1902  into  the  splendid,  luxurious, 
powerful  four-andsix-cylinder  types  of 
to-day.  It  won  and  still  holds  the  world's 
efficiency  record,  the  world's  long-dis- 
tance touring  and  endurance  records, 
and  the  Chicago-to-New  York  record.  It 
has  pushed  the  value  of  Franklin  sales  in 
five  years  up  to  second  among  all  Amer- 
ican motor-cars.  And  its  daily  results 
in  Franklin  models  make  other  touring- 
car  standards  look  tame  by  comparison. 


If  you  are  open  to  conviction,  see  a  Franklin  dealer  and  write  for  the  book. 
H.  H.  FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Prices  £.  o.  b.  Syracuse 


Medium  Touring-Car  $2800 


Six-Cylinder  Touring-Car  $4000 


VICTOR   HAND-FORGED  AUTOMOBILE 

Water  cooled;  2  cycle  engine  4%  x 
4  cylinder;  wheels  37  inches;  i\- 
inch  Goodyear  cushion  tires ;  runs 
from  1  to  25  miles  per  hour.  No 
country  too  rough  or  hilly  for  the 
Haud-Forg.  u  Victor.  Price 
$450,  including  leather  top,  fenders, 
lamps,  horn,  tools,  etc.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  full  particulars. 
VICTOR   ACTOMOBILE  MK;.   CO.,  10S  Carroll  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  AUTOMOBILE 


PRICES 
CUT 

IN 
TWO 


FLYER.   No.  16 

(Just  Issued.     vVrite  fo>   it.) 

Bargains  in  Auto  Supplies 
Prices  Cut  in  Half 

NEUSTADT  AUTO  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
The  Growing  House 

3S3j  Olive  St..  ST.  ^OUIS.  MO. 


The  Only  True  Automobile 
At  a  Popular  Price 


$400 


A  safe,  economic.il.  reliable  Automobile:  will  travel  over  the 
worst  roads  or  up  the  steepest  lulls.  Speed  up  to  30  miles  per 
hour.  2  cylinder,  10-ia  Horse  Power  engine  Biggest  Auto, 
mobile  value  in  America.   Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 

EVERVBODYS  MOTOR  CAR  MFG.  CO. 
409  N.  Broadway  St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Dh;est  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Importance  of  Accurate 
Watch  Adjustment 

The  importance  of  accurate  adjustment  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  A  watch  may  be  made  of  the  finest  materials  by  the 
most  skilled  workman,  and  yet  without  accurate  adjustment  be 
worthless  as  a  timekeeper. 

In  quality  of  materials,  scientific  workmanship  and  accural 
adjustment  the  HOWARD  Watch  is  not  even  approached  by 
ordinary  makes,  because  perfect  accuracy,  rather  than  cost,  is  the 
chief  consideration.     The 

V\OWAfy> 

WATCH 

19  finally  adjusted  in  its  own  case  at  the  factory  a 

by  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  studying 
watch   adjustment,  and  who  put  their  whole  ' 

thought  and  skill  into  the  absolute  perfection 
of  each  and  every  HOWARD  Watch. 

As  a  measure  of  protection  to  such  a  splendid 
piece  of  mechanism,  every  HOWARD  Watch  is 
enclosed  in  a  velvet-lined  mahogany  cabinet, 
and  accompanied  by  Certificates  of  Guarantee 
giving  movement  and  case  numbers  and  the  fixed 
price  at  which  the  watch  is  sold  everywhere. 

Howard  Watches  are  made  in  wen's  sizes  only. 
Prices  range  from  $35  to  $150,  the  difference  being  not 
in  grade  of  materials  or  workmanship,  but  in  quality 
of  case,  number  of  jewels,  and  adjustments. 


"  Watch  Wisdom  "  FREE 

We  want  you  to  have  a  FREE  copy  of 
'*  Watch  Wisdom''—  a  mighty  interesting 
book  which  tell*  more  about  time  than 
vou  ever  knew  before.  It's  written  by 
Elbert  Hubbard.     WRITE  TO-DAY. 


E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY, 
Hammer  St.,  Walthant,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Do  You.  Want 
Your    Savings 

to  earn  the  highest  possi- 
ble rate  of  interest ;  to  be 
absolutely  safe ;  to  be 
withdrawable  on  demand 
at  any  time  ? 

^  These  are  some  of  the  advantages  this 
company  offers  you. 

CJ  This  company  has  been  in  business  for 
over  1 3  years — 

<fl  It  is  officered  and  managed  by  some  of 
the  most  prominent  business  men  and 
bankers  in  Baltimore. 

<J   It  is  absolutely  sound   and  conservative. 

5  per  cent,  on  Savings  Accounts. 

Write  today  for  the  booklet. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Hd. 


.  ,>it  MEN  WHO  THINK  AM)  ah 

'    The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
F  :p     &  W'ignalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 
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What  are  your  savings  earning  for  you?  What  interest 
are  you  receiving?  What  is  the  security?  Is  it  what  it 
should  be?  Would  you  not  feel  better  if  you  had  your 
money  where  interest  is  guaranteed  and  where  yougeta 
share  of  the  additional  profits  and  have  what  is  equal  to 
life  insurance,  the  privilege  to  borrow  money  and  have  all 
these  things  backed  up  by  the  best  security  on  earth— New 
York  City  Real  Estate?  The  investment  is  as  good  as 
Government  Bonds  just  as  safe  and  more  profitable. 
We  have  a  plan  for  making  this  safest  of  all  investments 
and  would  like  to  tell  you  about  it.  Write  for  our  plan 
and  we  will  send  you  our  magazine  six  months  FREE 
THE  McCORMACK  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 
Exclusive   Fiscal  Agents 

861  Times  Building,  New  York 

SIX  PER  CENT. 

Gold  Loan  Certificates,  in  denominations  of 
$500.00  each,  maturing  June  30th,  1909,  secured 
by  choice  improved  business  property  in  San 
Diego.  For  sale  at  par  and  accrued  interest. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  SIXTH 
STREET  BANK,  540  Sixth  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

^FVPN  PFft  f  FNT  Two  thousand  shares  of 
J£.VUUi:r,mU,sti)d  at  par,  $10.00  per 

share,  will  be  sold  to  further  develop  graphite- 
mine  and  enlarge  paint  plant.  Seven  pei 
cmt.  and  more  can  tie  realized  on  investment, 
and  sure.  Address  GRAPHITE  PAINT 
MFG.  CO.,  1638  H  Street,  San  Diego,  California. 


"Some  live? 
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\aJe  like  • 

hoes 

the  more  woTTi^ltf^^e  brighter" 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQL1Q 

never  seem  to  grow  o  Id. Try  &  c&ke  — 


York  on  a  Monday  morning  and  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco a  little  after  midnight  on  Tuesday.  The  run 
from  New  York  to  Washington  or  Boston  would  be  a 
mere  jaunt  before  lunch,  the  run  to  Chicago  an  after- 
noon and  evening  diversion.  The  record  is  an  as- 
tonishing revelation  of  the  endurance  of  a  first-class^ 

car  under  the  highest  attainable  pressure 

Edge's  exploit  has  a  distinct  scientific  and  utilita- 
rian value  as  proving  what  a  heavy  car  can  do  in  some 
of  the  emergencies  that  might  arise;  for  instance, 
in  time  of  war,  when  the  exigent  necessities  of  mili- 
tary service  make  light  of  local  restrictions  against 
excessive  pace.  But  its  greatest  merit  lies  in  the 
;  in  11  if  it  sxipplies  of  the  stability  and  strength  which 
all  cars  ought  to  have,  but  which  only  some  of  them 
now  possess.  Manufacturers  will  in  the  future  try', 
for  the  sake  of  their  sales,  to  equal  or  eclipse  the 
record  of  speed  and  endurance  which  Edge  has  set 
up. 


Ridiculing  the  Speed  Limit. — To  prove  the 
absurdity  of  the  law  limiting  the  speed  of  auto- 
mobiles in  Xew  York  City  to  ten  miles  an  hour 
(a  law  which,  if  rigorously  enforced,  says  a  writer 
in  The  Car,  would  bring  the  entire  vehicular  traffic 
almost  to  a  standstill)  the  Warner  Instrument 
Company  has  produced  a  giant  speed-indicator. 
The  Car  publishes  this  description  of  the  instrument: 

It  is  10  feet  high,  4  feet  in  diameter,  with  figures  12 
inches  in  height,  mounted  on  an  automobile  chassis 
and  driven  from  the  transmission  shaft.  Running 
through  the  streets  of  New  York  the  speed  of  the 
vehicle  is  visible  to  all,  the  intention  of  the  Warner 
Company  being  to  show  the  public  the  rates  of  speed 
of  various  types  of  vehicles,  and  to  draw  attention  to 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  present  restrictions.  The  first 
public  display  took  place  recently  in  New  York  City, 
the  driver  being  instructed  to  swing  round  a  circle 
on  Broadway  from  Sixty-third  Street  to  Sixtieth 
Street  at  the  legal  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The 
result  was  astounding.  The  machine  was  kept 
accurately  and  carefully  at  the  regulation  speed  as 
shown  by  the  indicators,  and  at  that  rate  of  travel 
was  passed  by  everything  on  the  road  excepting 
the  heaviest  teams.  Every  automobile,  all  the  street- 
cars, all  buggies,  all  cabs  were  violators  of  the  law. 
In  fact,  the  only  law-abiding  users  of  that  par- 
ticular portion  of  Broadway  were,  in  addition  to 
the  car  carrying  the  indicator,  a  five-ton  electric 
truck  and  two  or  three  heavy  teams. 


Overprotluction  and  Lower  Prices. — Recent 
rumors  that  several  automobile  firms  are  overstocked 
with  cars  prove  on  investigation  to  be  false.  Any- 
one who  is  convinced  that  the  supply  exceeds 
demand,  says  one  writer,  has  only  to  order  a 
1]  -car.  Unless  he  is  prepared  to  buy  one  of 
the  cars  standing  in  a  depot  he  will  have  to  wait 
weeks  for  a  new  one.  A  writer,  however,  in  Auto- 
car, considers  overproduction  the  greatest  danger 
of    the    industry.      He    says: 

We  have  ni  1  misgivings  whatever  as  to  the  future  of 
the  industry,  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  that  if  all  the 
makers  continue  to  extend  their  factories  in  the  way 
so  many  of  them  are  doing,  there  must  come  a  time- 
and  that  very  soon — when  the  supply  will  exceed  the 
demand.  Foreign  competition  and  all  other  diffi- 
culties are  nothing  compared  with  the  danger  of  over- 
production. The  reason  overproduction  is  so  dan- 
gerous is  because  it  leads  to  price-cutting.  Stacks 
of  cars  accumulate  which  must  be  sold  at  a  figure 
little  in  excess  of  cost  price.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has 
occurred  up  to  the  present  time,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
occur  unless,  as  we  have  said,  the  supply  is  so  greatly 
increased  that  it  exceeds  the  demand.  It  may  be 
urged  that,  altho  this  would  be  bad  for  the  indus- 
try, it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  motorists  in  general, 
as  they  would  obtain  their  cars  at  bargain  prices. 
This,  however,  is  an  incorrect  view  to  take.  Just  at 
the  moment  a  comparatively  few  buyers  would  bene- 
fit, as  they  would  undoubtedly  seize  the  opportunity 

GKEAT   1:1,  \  U    SPUING    WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 
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of  securing  cars  at  below  their  fair  retail  price,  but 
this  would  only  be  a  momentary  benefit.  Directly 
things  were  readjusted  and  the  surplus  stock  had 
been  cleared,  there  would  be  no  more  bargains.  It 
would  simply  mean  that  the  price,  having  been  re- 
duced, would  remain  low,  and.  to  protect  the  maker 
from  loss,  cars  of  inferior  quality  would  be  thereafter 
supplied.  It  has  always  proved  so  in  other  indus- 
tries, and  the  motor-car  industry  would  assuredly  be 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  That  is  why  we  consider 
that  the  one  thing  to  be  avoided,  on  the  part  of  all 
who  have  the  stability  of  the  motor  industry  at  heart, 
is  overproduction,  which  not  only  brings  ruin  to  the 
manufacturer,  but  lowers  the  standard  of  excellence. 
Circumstances  may,  however,  arise  which  would 
render  a  reduction  in  price  consistent  with  satisfactory 
maintenance  of  quality,  but  this  state  of  things 
would  also  necessitate  the  sacrifice  to  a  large  extent 
of  individuality  in  matters  of  taste.  Motor-cars  in 
course  of  time  will  probably  become  so  standardized 
as  to  be,  comparatively  speaking,  much  less  expensive 
to  produce  than  they  are  now,  thus  bringing  them 
within  the  range  of  a  greater  number  of  probable 
users  and  providing  an  outlet  for  increased  produc- 
tion. 


PERSONAL 

Senator  Pettus. — When  Congress  adjourned  last 
spring,  Senator  Pettus  of  Alabama  went  to  Hot 
Springs,  N.  C,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his  health. 
Two  weeks  ago  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  at 
breakfast;  he  died  Saturday  night,  July  27,  at  the 
age  of  86. 

Senator  Pettus  began  his  career  as  a  lawyer,  but 
in  his  early  days  saw  service  in  the  Mexican  War  and 
went  to  California  with  the  '4o,ers.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the  ranks  as  a  major, 
and  rose  to  be  a  brigadier-general.  After  the  war  he 
resumed  the  practise  of  law,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  leader  of  the  bar  in  his  State.  In  commenting  on 
his  career,  most  papers  join  his  name  with  that  of 
Senator  Morgan,  who  closed  his  life  only  a  few  weeks 
before.      As  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says: 

The  name  of  Edmund  Winston  Pettus,  in  the 
political  life  of  Alabama  and  Washington,  was 
inseparably  linked  with  that  of  John  T.  Morgan,  his 
colleague  in  the  Senate;  but  why  this  was  so  even 
the  Senators  themselves  could  never  explain,  unless 
on  the  ground  that  both  had  reached  a  venerable 
age  in  the  service  of  their  State  and  country.  Against 
Senator  Morgan's  deep  erudition,  his  capacity  for 
convincing,  extended  argument,  and  remarkable 
flow  of  pure  English,  Mr.  Pettus  set  an  acrid,  laconic 
way  of  speech  and  manner  that  made  their  Senato- 
rial utterances  totally  different,  tho  unfailingly  in- 
teresting. 

Both  Senators  became  extremely  sensitive  about 
their  age,  tho  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  on 
hearing  them  referred  to  as  "old  Morgan  and  Pettus," 
said    once:      "Old?     Why,  they    are    the    only    two 

A  CALIFORNIAN'S 
Successful  Experiments  with  Food. 


A  man  in  Calif,  took  up  the  question  of 
food,  to  see  if  he  could  recover  from  an  old 
case  of  dyspepsia  from  which  mix  vomica, 
pepsin,  and  other  remedies  gave  him  no 
relief. 

He  started  in  with  Grape-Nuts  food  and 
his  dyspepsia  quickly  disappeared.  He  also 
left  off  the  use  of  coffee  and  took  Postum  Food 
Coffee  in  its  place.  He  writes  that  he  has 
been  put  right,  perfectly  well,  and  going  to 
remain  so  by  continuing  the  use  of  the 
Grape-Nuts  and  Postum. 

It  is  worth  trial  by  anyone  who  desires  to 
be  well,  to  change  the  diet,  and  particularly 
to  leave  off  coffee.  Grape-Nuts  food  contains 
elements  that  rebuild  the  grey  matter  in  the 
nerve  centres  and  brain  and  give  one  a  feel- 
ing of  reserve  strength  and  vigor.  This  food 
is  perfectly  cooked  at  the  factory,  and  can 
be  served  instantly  with  cream.  Read  "The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a 
Reason." 


Brush  BOO  Runabout 


Designed  by  Alanson  P.  Brush,  designer  of  the  single  cylinder  Cadillac. 

Seats  two — that's  all.     Goes  fast  enough — that's  all. 
Costs  actually  less  to  run  than  a  horse;  will  last  longer; 
is  more  reliable;  takes  less  care. 

Speed  range  up  to  26  miles  per  hour ;  goes  25  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline ;  turns  around  in  26  feet ;  has  few  parts 
comparatively  and  those  parts  that  much  more  substantial ;  all  working  parts  in  the  most  accessible  possible  places — no  lying 
on  your  back  ;  steering  and  control  mechanism  of  the  utmost  convenience  ;  bearings  and  load-carrying  parts  a  little  stronger 
than  need  be  ;  all  these  little  things  worked  out  to  a  6nish  ;  it  is  comfortable,  lively,  handsome,  snappy  ;  is  almost  noiseless, 
almost  vibrationless,  and  rides  like  a  baby  carriage. 

Solid  tires  for  hard  roads,  or  pavements,  no  matter  how  rough.  For  muddy  or  sandy  country  use  pneumatics  ($50.00 
extra)  and  you  can  go  anywhere  that  wheels  will  go  and  climb  any  hill  that  has  a  road  on  it. 

It  goes  and  keeps  going.     More  runabouts  of  Brush's  design  have  been  built  and  are  running 
than  any  other  designer  in  the  world.     He  knows  how.     That  is  why  we  are  getting  orders  from  every 
conceivable  part  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  from  twelve  different  foreign  countries  so  far. 
Write  today  for  catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  dealer- 


Brush  Runabout  Co. 


23  Baltimore  Ave.,  Detroit 


Lightens   The 

Days  Worries 

tigue  is  the  price  of  labor, 
5  cents  is  the  price  of  the  drink 
that  dispels  it.  When  worn 
out  by  business  cares,  send  to 
the  nearest  soda  fountain  for  a 
glass  of  delicious 


COOLING— REFRESHING 
THIRST-QUENCHING 

Sold  everywhere,  5  cents 
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The  New 

Safety 

Razor 

that 


Looks 

Like  a 

Fountain 

Pen 


This  razor  is  absolutely  new — a  revo- 
lution in  safety  razors.  The  most  con- 
venient, the  most  scientific,  the  most 
easily  cleaned,  and  easily  the  cleanest- 
shaving  safety  razor  ever  made. 

Weighs  two  ounces,  looks 
like  an  expensive  fountain  pen 
and  is  carried  conveniently  in 
the  vest  pocket. 

Tke  Arnold 

FOUNTAIN 

Safety  Razor 


\ 


Makes  shaving  a  delight — quicker, 
easier,  more  convenient  and  cleaner. 
Shaves  clean  in  the  "corners"  of  your 
face,  as  the  ordinary,  clumsy,  square 
safety  cannot.  Shaves  with  the  proper, 
long,  slant-stroke  of  rhe  easy-cutting, 
old  blade  razor;  does  not  pull  like  the 
square-scraping,  ordinary  safety.  More 
quickly  opened  up  and  blades  more 
easily  renewed  than  the  old-style  safety 
razor.  Twelve  blades  of  finest  Steel, 
sharpened  by  a  secret  process  which 
makes  a  perfect  razor  edge.  Each 
blade  good  for  twenty  to  forty  shaves 
— a  set  lasts  nearly  a  year.  Ten  extra 
blades  for  50  cents. 

P_'      -  CCOO   arkd    satisfaction 
ilL/C\P«J guaranteed 

At  Hardware  Dealers,  Drugj. 
Men's  Furnishers,  Department  St 
etc.  If  you  can't  find  it  at  one  of 
these  in  your  town,  we  will  send  it  di- 
rect to  you,  postage  paid,  upon  receipt 
of  price  and  your  dealer's  name  and 
address. 


Send  for  our  /fee  bookLt 

The  Arnold  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Inc. 

440  Court  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 
Simplest,  iri<»t  reliable:  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  W  agnails  Company,  44-60  East  £id  Street,  New  York. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


[entiled  00   receipt  of  25c, 


STP I  LET 


•i^ForZZ*  Kflief 
IPRICKLY  HEAT,  W 
'CHAFING,  and 
SUNBURN,  "VS^- 

Removes  ,11  odor  of  pcr&piration.     Dc- 
llsbtful   afar   Shaving.     Sold   everywhere,  or 
Get  Mermen's  (ihe  original;.     Simple  Free. 


OE.RHARM  MENStS  COMPANY. dtvuk N.J. 


reasonably  mature  men  in  the  Senate."  Dr.  Hale, 
the  chaplain,  was  himself  a  year  younger  than  Mr. 
Pettus. 

In  the  early  part  of  1906  Senator  Pettus  had  a 
fainting  spell  in  the  Senate  chamber,  after  a  fall  in 
the  icy  streets  of  Washington.  The  story  was  cir- 
culated that  he  had  had  an  attack  of  vertigo.  On 
being  informed  of  the  reports,  he  sent  word  to  his 
friends'  "I  wouldn't  have  minded  it  if  thev  had 
said  that  I  had  stolen  a  sheep  or  insulted  a  woman, 
because  nobody  would  have  believed  that;  but  when 
it  is  reported  that  a  man  100  years  old  has  an  attack 
of  vertigo  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  people  who  would 
believe  it." 

Senator  Pettus,  tho  at  first  he  seemed  to  dis- 
regard the  fact  that  he  was  an  old  man,  had  it  im- 
prest upon  him  in  a  way  which  showed  a  lamentable 
lack  of  taste  on  the  part  of  his  people  at  home, 
tho  it  was  nothing  worse.  The  Democratic 
party  in  Alabama  nominates  its  Senators  at  primaries, 
and  the  legislature,  at  its  quadrennial  sessions,  has 
nothing  to  do  but  confirm  the  choice  of  the  electors. 
At  the  primaries  of  1905,  when  both  Senators  were 
renominated,  the  voters  nominated  alternates  at 
the  same  time.  It  was  prudent,  but  it  brought  the 
suspicion  too  closely  to  the  old  men  that  they 
were  not  confidently  expected  to  live  out  their 
terms.  Senator  Morgan  called  it  the  "pall-bearer's 
ticket." . 

When  General  Pettus,  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  ad- 
ministration, aspired  to  go  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench,  he  was  opposed  by  Senator  Pugh,  then 
Senator  Morgan's  colleague,  on  the  ground  that 
Pettus  was  too  old.  The  aspirant  is  said  to  have 
responded:  "I  may  be  too  old  to  go  on  the  Supreme 
bench,  but  I  am  not  too  old  to  be  Senator,"  and  he 
immediately  started  upon  the  campaign  which 
ended  in  his  succession  of  Pugh. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  publishes  this  estimate 
of  the  two  statesmen: 

Constructively  they  had  in  most  respects  little 
value,  but  they  were  of  great  importance  in  main- 
taining a  high  standard  in  opposition  without  which 
no  republic,  no  popularly  governed  institution,  can 
long  endure.  Both  fought  against  the  Union  and 
both  lived  to  accept  the  new  order  and  to  serve  their 
country  in  halls  of  legislation.  They  were  not  apos- 
tles of  expediency,  were  often  narrow  in  their  view,, 
but  they  managed  to  keep  some  fundamental  truths 
before  the  country  and  to  act  as  sheet  anchors  against 
radicalism.  A  few  of  the  "Confederate  Brigadiers" 
are  left,  but  all  really  belong  to  the  new  ordei  ol 
things. 

The  Springfield  Republican  prints  the  following 
account  of  the  last  time  Pettus  spoke  in  the  Senate 

The  Senate  was  tired,  and  anxious  to  adjourn  for 
a  brief  recess,  when  the  old  Alabamian,  approaching 
his  86th  birthday,  rose  and  asked  that  a  bill  of  his 
be  taken  up  out  of  order.  The  hour  agreed  on  for 
adjournment  had  arrived,  bu1    no   01  ted  to 

the  old  man's  request.  It  was  a  bill  for  the  repeal 
of  some  dead  and  forgotten  stat  u,r  passed  in  the 
days  following  the  Civil  War,  and  imposing  some 
disability  on  Confederate  soldiers.  The  old  man 
had  discovered  it  in  browsing  among  the  laws,  and 
its  mere  presence  on  the  statute  books  rankled  in 
his  heart,  as  an  ex-Confederate  himself,  altho 
it  had  long  ceased  to  mean  anything.  No  one 
opposed  the  bill,  and  it  might  have  passed  in  deference 
to  Pettus  without  a  word,  but  in  asking  for  it  he 
made  a  brief  speech  and  thanked  the  Senators  for 
their  courtesy  toward  him  since  he  had  been  among 
them — it  might  have  been  his  va  edict,. ry  as  events 
turn.  He  said  that  their  kindness  had  been  as 
great  as  in  his  own  home,  "and  the  Lord  knows," 
simply  and  reverently  added  the  old  man,  who  had 
celebrated  his  sixty-third  wedding  anniversary  the 
year  before,  "that  that  has  been  abundant." 

The  successor  of  Senator  Pettus  will  be  Joseph 
F.  Johnston,  of  Birmingham,  who  served  as  Governor 
of  Alabama  from  1896  to  1900.  He  will  be  elected 
also  for  the  additional  term  to  which  Mr.  Pettus 
was  recently  elected,  and  which  expires  on  March 
4,  1915. 


1 1  voi:  will  send  a  two-cent  samp  to  p.iy  posta;  e  to  the 
Mennen  Chemical  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  they  will  send  you, 
FRI  K  one  set  of  Mennen 's  Bridge  Whist  Tallies,  enough 
for  six  tables. 


Count  the 
Paint  Kegs 

There  is  only  one  thing  more 
important  than  choosing  good 
paint  material,  and  that  is  making 
sure  that  you  get  it. 

Not  every  house-owner  who 
thinks  his  painting  is  being  done 
with  our  White  Lead  is  getting 
what  he  has  specified.  See  that 
the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  is  on  the 
side  of  every  keg  and  that  there 
are  enough  kegs  on  the  premises. 
Frequently,  one  100-pound  Na- 
tional Lead  Company  keg  (repre- 
senting about  8  gallons  of  paint) 
has  to  stand  sponsor  for  a  job 
requiring  from  25  to  50  gallons 
of  paint.      Count  the  kegs. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  "  A  Talk 
on  Paint."  It  will  cost  you  noth- 
ing and  may  prove  valuable  to 
you.     Address  Department  R. 

NATIONAL   LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing cities  is  nearest  yuu  .- 

New  York.    Boston,    Buffalo,    Cleveland, 

Cincinnati,    Chicago.    St.  Louis, 

Philadelphia   John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.) 

Pittsburgh  (National  Lend  &  Oil  Co.) 


Money-saving  and  health-pro- 
tecting plumbing  is  also  of  vital 
interest  to  property  owners.  Send 
for  booklet,  "  Good  Plumbing." 


POST  CARDS  of  LOCAL  VIEWS 

Are  the  best  selling  Souvenir  Cards  and  the  most  profitable. 
We  make  them  lor  you  from  any  size  Photo  or  Print, 
guarantee  to  give  you  as  good  a  reproduction  as  your  photo, 
.md  print  your  name  on  each  as  publisher.  Prices,  500 
raids  of  one  view,  #4.00;  1000,  86. 00.  Prompt  deliveries. 
Send  for  samples  and  prices  on  large  quantities. 

Dept.  4,  RICH   PHOTO-PROCESS   CO. 
32  Union  Square  -  -  New  York 
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UNDER    PONTIUS    PILATE 

A  powerful  religious  historical  novel 
written  in  a  most  vivid  and  intensely  in- 
teresting manner.  By  William  Schuvler. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  #1.50.  Funk&  Wagnalls 
Company,  44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 
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The  OXYGEN    Tooth  Powder 

('Iran*  and  whitens  the  teeth   <nul purifies  the  mouth 

at  all  druggists  26  <  enta  Sample  and  booklet  on  reqaeit 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

When  Theodore  Was  6.  W. — A  good  many 
Polish  Jews  have  settled  in  Washington  and  gone  into 
small  business.  It  is  their  invariable  practise  to 
start  a  store  of  some  kind,  save  their  money,  and  buy 
the  property  as  soon  as  they  are  able. 

They  take  out  their  "first  papers''  as  soon  as  they 
arrive,  and  declare  their  intentions  of  becoming 
citizens.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to  attain  full  citi- 
zenship before  they  can  hold  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

One  Rozalsky  had  prospered  and  wanted  to  buy 
the  little  building  in  which  he  had  his  store.  His 
lawyer  told  him  to  go  down  and  get  his  final  papers. 
Rozalsky  appeared  before  the  proper  official  and  was 
examined. 

"Who  is  President  of  the  United  States?"  he  was 
asked. 

"The'dor'  Rosefelt." 

' '  Who  was  the  first  President  of  the  United  States? " 

"  The'dor'  Rosefelt." 

"What  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  how  was  it  adopted?" 

"The'dor'  Rosefelt." 

"What  great  President  lived  at  Mount  Vernon?" 

"The'dor'  Rosefelt." 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  examining  official. 
"Stand  aside." 

Rozalsky  went  in  great  excitement  to  his  lawyer. 
"How  am  I  wrong?"  he  asked.  "I  been  here  six, 
seven  year,  and  speak  English  good.  I  hear  nothing 
but  this  man  The'dor'  Rosefelt,  and  I  tell  his  name 
every  time,  for  they  all  tell  me  he's  whole  thing." 

The  lawyer  explained  and  told  Rozalsky  to  study 
history  a  little.  In  a  few  days  Rozalsky  came  back. 
"I  got  it  now  "  he  exclaimed  in  triumph.  "Wash'n- 
ton  used  to  be  The'dor'  Rosefelt,  but  now  he's  dead 
alretty,  an'  The'dor'  Rosefelt's  The'dor'  Rosefelt." 
— Saturday  Evening  Post. 


The    Best    They    Could    Do. — O.    Henry,    the 

author,  vouches  for  the  following: 

An  effeminate  young  man  daintily  placed  two 
cents  on  a  drug  store  counter  and  asked  the  clerk 
for  a  stamp.  The  clerk  tore  one  off  and  slid  it  over 
to  him.  The  young  man  drew  an  envelop  from  his 
pocket. 

"Would  you  mind  licking  it  for  me  and  placing  it 
on  here?"  he  lisped. 

"Sure,"  said  the  clerk,  as  he  started  to  stamp  the 
letter. 

"Oh,  stay!"  cautioned  the  young  man  in  great 
alarm.  "Not  that  way,  I  beg  of  you.  Kindlv  place 
the  stamp  with  the  top  toward  the  outer  edge  of 
the  envelope." 

"Sure,"  said  the  obliging  clerk.  "But  what  in 
thunder's  that  for? "' 

"Why,  you  see,"  confided  the  youth  blushingly, 
"I'm  a  student  in  the  Ccsmopolitrn  Correspondence 
School  and  that's  our  college  yell." — Every!  ody's. 


Took  Steps  to  Revenge.— "That  young  student 
up-3tairs  must  have  a  tremendous  correspondence, 
postman ;  you  always  have  letters  for  him." 

"Yes;  I  quarreled  with  him  once,  and  ever  since 
he  sends  himself  a  post-card  every  day,  so  I  have  to 
mount  five  flights  of  stairs  to  deliver  it." — Tit-Bits. 


They  Were  Deficient. — A  tiny  girl  had  been 
naughty  and  put  to  bed  for  punishment.  It  was  sug- 
gested she  might  take  her  dollie  with  her.  "No!" 
declared  the  small  sinner,  "I  don't  want  any  dollie, 
or  any  God;  I  want  something  with  skin." — Boston 
Herald. 


No  Trouble  at  All. — Mrs.  Brown — "It  be  very 
kind  of  you,  doctor,  comin'  so  far  to  see  my  hus- 
band." 

Doctor — "Not  at  all.  I  have  a  patient  on  the 
way.  so  I  can  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone." — 
harper's  Weekly. 

ALL-EXPENSE  VACATION  TOURS 

_  Exclusively  First  Class.  Pacific  Coast  Tours  and 
Yellowstone  Park  Tours,  passing  through  Colorado  and 
Utah,  going  and  returning  via  different  routes.  Each  party 
limited.  Leave  Chicago  August  3rd  and  24th  under  auspi- 
ces of  the  Tourist  Department  Chicaeo,  Union  Pacific  & 
North-Western  Line,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  the  best  of 
everything.  For  itineraries  and  full  particulars  write  to 
S.  A.  Hutchison,  Manager,  212  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


"Shave  Yourself" 

"  The  man  who  shaves  himself  before  breakfast 
in  the  morning  has  a  pleasure  which  is  never  known 
by  those  whose  faces  are  not  familiar  with  the  razor 
or  for  whom  it  is  wielded  by  another. 

"The  operation  creates  a  sense  of  cleanliness, 

opens  ones  eyes  to  things  as  they  are,  dissipates  the 

cobwebs    in  the   brain  which    accumulate    during    the 

night,  and  assists  in  establishing  amicable  relations  with 

the  world  for  the  beginning  of  the  day." 

Well    lathered,   you    can  shave   yourself   with   the 
GILLETTE "   in  three  to  five   minutes  any  and  every 
morning  in  the  year  at  a  fraction   of  a   cent  per  day. 
The  blade  of  my  Razor,  the  "  GILLETTE,"  is  the 
only  new  idea  in  Razor  blades  for  over  400  years. 
This  double  edged,  thin-as-wafer  blade  is  held  by 
the  Gillette  frame  in  a  perfectly  rigid  manner  (which 
avoids  all  possibility  of  vibration),  thus  ensuring  a 
comfortable,  safe  and  uniform  shave — which  con- 
ditions   are  not  obtainable    with  any  other  make 
of  razor. 

With  the  "GILLETTE"  a  slight  turn  of  the 
handle  adjusts  the  blade  (which  is  always  in  posi- 
tion) for  a  light  or  close  shave  with  a  soft  or  hard 
beard. 

The    "GILLETTE"   holder    triple   silver 

plated  will  last  you  a  lifetime,  and  when  the 

blades  become  dull,  throw  away  and  buy — 

10  Brand  New  Double-Edged 
GILLETTE"  Blades  for  50c. 

No  blades  re-sharpened  or  exchanged. 
The  price  of  the  "GILLETTE" 
set    is  $5.00  everywhere. 
Sold  by  the  leading  Jew- 
elry, Drug,  Cutlery  and 
Hardware  Dealers. 

Ask  for  the    "GIL- 
LETTE "  and  booklet. 
Refuse    all   substitutes 
and  write  me  to-day  for  special  30-day  free  trial  order. 

Care  of  Gillette  Sales  Co. 

240  Times  Building,  New  York  City. 


Gillette  |afe«r 

NO  STROPPING.  NO  HONING.  If  3ZOF 


Chocolates 
and  Confections 

The  standard  by  which 
/         other  candies  are  judged. 

/      For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 

STEPHEN  F.WHITMAN  A  SON, 
1316  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 

Established  1812. 


R%Bond  Shares 

^^  OF  THE 

New  York  Realty  Owners  Co. 

The  Safest  Form  of  Investment  Known 
Interest  ii  Guaranteed  ami  principal  i*  secured  by  exten- 
sive   New    York    Realty    holdings,    with    a"  guarantee  oi  .'./x 
DoUarefor  Each  Dollar  of  i nvestment    This  ratio  of 
-  Iu'in«  stilt  further  increased  by  the  extension  oi  our 
mil  the  enhancement  in  the  value  of  our  properties 
Over  hnlfs  million  dollar,  paid  to  investors  during  th. 
years.      Investments  ot  from  $100  to  $10,000  BCcepte 
i-ipatingin  earnings  from  date  of  receipt 

ASSETS,  $2,000,000.00 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR   BOOKLET  9 

4NO  FIFTH    AVEMK.  IfBW  VOKK   CITV 
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ROAST  MEATS 

hot  or  cold,  are  given  just 
that  "finishing  touch"  if 
seasoned  with 

Lea  &  Pen-ins' 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  perfects  the  flavor  of 
Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Chops, 
Veal  and  Salads.  It  gives 
relish  to  an  otherwise  in- 
sipid dish. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 
John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


MEN'S  RUBBER  BELTS 

For  the  reduction  of  the  abdomen.  Not 
only  do  they  reduce  but  are  of  great 
comfort     and    support    to    the    spine. 

A  simple,  harmless, 
and  effectual  meth- 
od of  reducing  your 
flesh  exactly  where 
desired. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  "  L  " 

DR.  JEANNE  WALTER  (Patentee) 

ALPINE  BUILDING 
55  Weit  33d  Street  New  York 

Jlgencies  in  Large  Cities 


DEAFNESS 

"The  Morley  'Phone" 


LTwh 


A   miniature  Tele- 
phone for  the  Ear. 

nviable,  easily  adjusted 
:    and    entirely  comfortable. 

Mates  low   sounds    and 
whispers  plainly  heard. 

Over    fifty   thousand   sold,  giving  in- 

LJV^^/MY        stanl  re''e'  'rom  deafness  and  head  noises. 
iBffT        There  are  but  few  cases  of  deafness 
B|3^      that  cannot   be   benefited. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonial} 

THE    MOR.LEY    COMPANY,    Dept.     83 

31  SovitK  16tK  Street,  Philadelphia 


THERE    ARE   TWO   REASONS 

\V  hy  we  send  our  duplicator  on  ten  days'  trial,     FIRST 
— It  proves  our  con6dence  in  the  machine.    SECOND — 
By  personal  use,   you  can  positively  tell,    before  buying, 
whether  it  meets  your  requirements.    Each  machine  con- 
tains   16  feet   o!  duplicating  surface  which   can  be    used 
over    and  over  again.      100  copies  from 
pen-written  an.!  50  copies  from  type- 
written original.    Complete  duplicator, 
capsize  (prints  8^x13  in.).  Price,  $".M 
less  33^  per  cent,  discount,  $5.00  net. 

THE  FELIX  P.  D1US  DUPLICATOR  CO. 

Daus  Itldg.        1 1 1  John  St.,  New  York 

THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light, 
costing  only  2cts  per  week.  Makes  and 
burn  Its  own  gas.  Brighter  tnan  elec- 
tricity or  in -etyline,  and  cheaper  than 
kerosene.  Ho  Dirt.  No6m».  NoOdor. 
Over  lOOstyles.  Lighted  instantly  with 
amatch.  Every  lamp  warranted. 
Agents  A'anted  Everywhere. 

THE  BEST   LIGHT  CO., 

92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

TO    TRANSATLANTIC    TOURIST* 

"The  Traveler'^  Handbook"  is  just  what  you  will  need. 
Full  of  hint*  RLOO  net;  by  mail  SLID.  Funk  &  Wugnalls 
Company,  44-COEust  23d  Street,  New  York. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

July  26. — Baron  Hayashi,  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister,  warns  China,  in  an  interview  at  Seoul, 
that  unless  she  sets  her  house  in  order,  she  will 
suffer  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Korea. 

The  National  Zeitung,  of  Berlin,  publishes  the 
text  of  an  alleged  secret  treaty  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  agreeing  to  give  24  hours'  notice 
of  preparation  for  war. 

July  27. — The  battle-ship  Bcllcrophon,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  Dreadnoucht  class,  is  launched  at 
Portsmouth,  England.  Her  tonnage  is  18,600. 
A  Hague-Peace-Conference  committee  vote  in 
favor  of  the  American  proposal  urging  some 
limitations  in  the  use  of  force  for  collection  of 
debts. 

The  Korean  railways  are  placed  under  Japanese 
guards  and  Seoul  is  patrolled  by  troops. 

Sir  William  Ramsay  confirms  his  achievement 
of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  declaring  that 
the  conversion  of  copper  into  lithium  has  been 
proved  by  repeated  experiments. 

July  28.— An  attempt  is  made  to  kill  King  Peter 
of  Servia  by  changing  railway  signals  so  as  to 
cause  a  collision  between  the  royal  train  and  an- 
other at  Palanka ;  no  one  is  seriously  hurt . 
The  Moroccan  troops  win  a  victory  over  the 
rebels,  looting  and  burning  villages  near  where 
Kaid  MacLean  is  held  prisoner  by  Raisuli. 

July  29. — Russia  and  Japan  practically  conclude  a 
treaty  guaranteeing  each  nation's  rights  and 
possessions  in  the  Far  East ;  the  fishing  con- 
vention is  expected  to  allow  Japan  to  dominate 
the  fisheries  of  the  Pacific. 

July  30. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  Palace  of 
Peace,  presented  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  is 
laid  at  Zoegvliet,  near  The  Hague. 

The  English  South-Polar  expedition  sails  from 
London  in  the  Endurance.  The  attempt  to 
re  k  h  the  Pole  will  be  made  next  summer  with 
the  assistance  of  a  motor-car. 

The  first  Filipino  general  election  is  held  without 
disorder.     The  Nationalists  win. 

July    31. — Moroccan    tribesman    raid   Casablanca, 

killing  the  native  guards  and  seven  Europeans. 

The    French    Government    begins    to    withdraw 

troops  from  the  Midi  and  decides  to  release  the 

wine-growers'  leaders  on  bail. 

August  1. — Count  Inouye,  Japanese  Ambassador 
in  Berlin,  is  recalled;  it  is  predicted  that  Count 
A  iki,  Ambassador  at  Washington,  will  succeed 
him. 

Spain  makes  preparations  to  join  France  in  order 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  Europeans  in  Casa- 
blanca; France  holds  the  Pasha  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  Casablanca. 

Domestic. 

July  26. — Agents  of  the  Constitutional  League 
declare  in  Washington  that  they  will  pro- 
duce sensational  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
negro  soldiers  were  innocent  of  the  Browns- 
ville riot. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  makes  public 
a  report  showing  that  a  coal  famine  next  winter 
will  not  be  due  to  a  lack  of  coal  to  be  mined. 

July  27. — The  scout  cruiser  Salem,  the  fastest  and 
latest  type  of  war-ship  in  the  American  Navy, 
is  launched  at  the  Fore-River  yards. 

Bids  for  the  construction  of  what  will  be  the 
Government's  largest  drydock,  at  Pugct  Sound, 
are  opened.  A  Seattle  firm  is  lowest,  with  a 
$1,192,284  bid. 

United  States  Senator  Edmund  Pettus,  of  Ala- 
bama, dies  at  Hot  Springs,  N.  C,  following  an 
apoplectic  stroke. 

July  28. — William  D.  Haywood  is  acquitted  at 
Bois6  cf  complicity  in  the  murder  of  ex-Governor 
Steunenberg. 

July  29. — Senator  Foraker,  in  open  defiance  of 
the  proposed  indorsement  of  William  H.  Taft 
for  the  Presidency,  says  the  Secretary  of  War 
is  undesirable,  and  virtually  announces  his 
own  candidacy  for  the  nomination  in  1908. 

July  30. — Secretary  Taft  is  given  the  indorsement 
of  the  Ohio  Republican  Committee  for  President 
in  1908. 

Mexico  is  asked  by  the  United  States  to  help  in 
preventing  the  smuggling  of  Japanese  laborers 
across  her  borders. 

August  1. — Announcement  is  made  at  Oyster  Bay 
that  there  is  no  change  in  the  plan  to  send  the 
battle-ship  fleet  to  the  Pacific  and  that  Secre- 
tary Metcalf  is  not  asked  to  resign. 


"Riding  Comfort"  f0P?,0ar^ia,,d 

~~~~~~~ ~~ ~~^~~     a  genuine 

Whitman 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free,  rontainnig  everything  from 
"Saddle  toSptir." 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St.,  N.Y.  City 
Successors  lo  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


MILLER  MONUMENTS 

Nothing  but  highest  grade  granite  used. 

Designs  original  with  me — or  according  to 
your  ideas. 

Carving  by  finished  artists — not  stone  cutters. 

Every  detail  to  the  final  setting-up  is  under 
my  personal  care. 

My  life  work  has  been  monument-making, 
and  I  guarantee  satisfaction  in  every  particu- 
lar— price  included. 

My  free  illustrated  booklet  on  memo- 
rials is  yours  for  the  asking. 

J.  L.  MILLER 

(Thom^f  Miller)  47  Liberty  St.,  QUINCY,  MASS. 
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HARTSHORN 


W  SHADE  ROLLERS 

mffl  Bear  the  script  name  ol  Stewart 

W  ®  Hartshorn  on  label. 

™    *        Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Roller?  tfn  Rollers 


JUST  READY 

"  The  Sinner 
and  His  Friends" 

Companion  Volume  to  "  Christ  and  His  Friends,"  "  The 

Fisherman  and  His  Friends, "     "  Paul  and  His 

Friends,"    "John  and  His  Friends, " 

"  David  and  His  Friends.  " 

By  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D. 

DR.  BANKS  has  put  the  best  efforts  of  his 
mature  years  into  this  volume  and  given  us  a 
stirring,  wide-awake,  up-and-doing  EVANGKLIS- 
TIC  series  of  sermons  that  burn  with  fire  and  glow 
with  sympathy  His  strong  personality  finds  here 
the  most  fitting  theme  in  which  to  snow  a  great 
love  for  the  sinrer,  an  abhorrence  of  sin  and  a  true 
friendship  forall  who  will  strive  once  more  for  a  life 
of  honor  and  steadfastness.  Dr.  Banks  has  seen 
much  of  the  unfortunate  side  of  those  who  have 
trodden  the  downward  way.  He  has  had  a  wide 
experience  in  Cleveland,  in  Brooklyn,  in  New  York 
and  now  in  Denver.  Heknows  how  to  deal  tenderly 
and  tactfully  with  the  erring  ones  and  win  them 
back  to  uprightness.  The  book  is  as  beautifully  print- 
ed and  bound  as  any  issued  under  Dr.  Banks's  name. 
12mo,  Cloth.     $1.44  Postpaid 

FUNK  «L  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  St.  New  York  City 


SALESWOMAN  WANTED 

A  well  educated,  cultured  woman  to  sell  to  mothers 
an  indispensable  necessity  for  the  home.  Schoolteachers 
and  women  trained  to  professional  life  especially  desir- 
able; also  women  who  have  sold  "Stoddard  Lectures," 
"Character  Sketches"  and  kindred  propositions. 
Liberal  commissions  and  expenses  guaranteed.  Apply 
to  A.  DINGWALL,  44-60  East  23d  St.,  Seventh  floor. 


Home-Life 

I N  O  R  D  E  R     By  A.  T.  Schofleld,  M.D. 
Good  health,  good  sanitation.    Sensible  treatment  o£ 
the  body  in  the  matter  of  bathing,  food,  good  air,  sleep 
and  healthful  surroundings.     12mo,   Cloth,   $1.50. 

FUNK  &.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


WILL  THE  GREAT  FINE  BE  PAID? 

"  T  UDGE  LANOIS  will  he  dead  a  long  while  before  this  fine 
J  is  paid,"  says  John  D.  Rockefeller,  as  quoted  in  the  daily 
papers.  If  the  payment  of  the  line  is  to  be  timed  at  all  by  the 
judge's  decease,  this  statement  may  be  taken  as  a  delicate  way  of 
wishing  him  a  long  life— but  it  is  not  generally  so  interpreted.  It 
is  taken  to  mean  that  every  resource  known  to  the  shrewdest  legal 
minds  that  Standard  Oil  can  em- 
ploy will  be  exhausted  before  a 
dollar  of  this  tremendous  fine 
ever  enters  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  And  it  is  the  ac- 
tual payment  that  the  press  are 
now  regarding  as  the  crucial  point 
in  the  fight.  "  One  can  not  help 
feeling  that  this  is  the  decisive 
battle,"  says  the  Pittsburg  Press; 
"if  Judge  Landis  is  sustained, 
good-by  to  the  superb  arrogance 
of  entrenched  monopoly."  If  he 
is  not  sustained,  a  number  of 
papers  remark,  the  trust's  posi- 
tion will  be  stronger  than  it  was 
be  tore. 

The  othcialsof  the  Department 
of  Justice  at  Washington  admit 
the  possibility  of  a  reversal  of  the 
conviction  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  or  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  they  do  not  regard  this 
as  probable,  and.  if  the  convic- 
tion stands,  they  believe  that  the 
fine  of  $29,240,000  will  stand. 
So  we  learn  from  a  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times, 
the  leading  newspaper  defender 
of  Standard  Oil  in  the  present 
controversy.     If   the  decision  is 

sustained,  The  Times  thinks  the  trust  will  be  justified  in  the  claim 
that  the  fine  assessed  upon  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana 
should  not  fall  upon  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 
As  the  Indiana  concern  is  capitalized  at  Si  .000.000 and  the  New  Jer- 
sey one  at  $100,000,000,  the  chances  of  getting  #29,000.000  out  of 
the  former  are  apparent.  The  New  Jersey  company  may  control 
the  stock  of  the  Indiana  company,  but  The  Times  argues  thai  this 


MR.  JUSTICE    KENESAW    Mill  INT.  MS 


ANDIS, 

Who  imposed  the  largest  tine  known  outside  of  war  indemnities  or 
royal  confiscations. 


does  not  make  the  New  Jersey  company  amenable.  To  support 
its  argument  it  quotes  the  following  paragraph  from  Purdy's 
"Beach  on  Private  Corporations": 

"A  corporation  is  an  entity  regardless  of  the  persons  who  own 
all  its  stock.  The  fact  may  be  that  one  individual  has  become  the 
owner  of  all  the  stock— but  that  does  not  make  him  and  the  cor- 
poration one  and  the  same  person.  There  is  no  identity  between 
them.     The  owner  of  all  the  stock  of  a  corporation  does  not  own 

all  its  property." 

Judge  Landis  considered  this 
point  in  his  decision.     He  said: 

"The  nominal  defendant  is  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indi- 
ana, a  $1,000,000  -corporation. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  whose  capital  is 
Sioo,ooo.ooo,  is  the  real  defend- 
ant. This  is  so  for  the  reason 
that  if  a  body  of  men  organize 
a  large  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  one  State  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  business  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  pur- 
pose absorb  the  stock  of  other 
corporations,  such  corporations 
so  absorbed  have  thenceforward 
but  a  nominal  existence.  They 
can  not  initiate  or  execute  any  in- 
dependent business  policy,  their 
elimination  in  this  respect  being 
a  prime  consideration  lor  their 
absorption.  So  when,  after  this 
process  has  taken  place,  a  crime 
is  committed  in  the  name  of  such 
smaller  corporation,  the  law  will 
consider  that  the  larger  corpora- 
tion is  the  real  offender." 

"This  is  clear  common  sei 
approvingly  remarks    the    Phila- 
delphia   Press,  but   it   adds    that 
'*  it  was  not  law  until  Judge  Landis 
said  it.  and  no  one  can  tell  whether  it  is  finally  to  be  the  law  1 
land  until  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  has  its  say."     To  say   that 
the  parent  concern   is  not  responsible  seems  "  ridiculous  "  to  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  observes  that,  if  this  prin- 
ciple were  upheld,  it  "  would  open  the  door  wide  to  all  mam 
evasions  of  the  law."      It  goes  on  with  its  argument  thus 

"  Few  deny  that  the  real"  Oil  Trust.*  the  alleged  monopoly  which 
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controls  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  petroleum  industry  and  trade  of 
the  country,  is  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  and  yet^ 
directly  through  its  own  organization  it  does  comparatively  little 
of  the  actual  owning  of  assets  and  operating  of  industries  in  its 
vast  business.  It  has  some  large  refineries  in  New  Jersey  and  some 
valuable  pipe-lines  for  transporting  crude  petroleum,  but  for  the 
most  part  it  carries  on  this  business  through  subsidiary  companies 
in  different  States  or  groups  of  States,  using  them  as  its  own  in- 
strumentalities. It  has  caused  these  companies  to  be  organized 
under  various  State  laws,  it  owns  their  stock,  and  from  their 
dividends  the  earnings  from  which  its  own  dividends  are  paid  are 
mainly  derived.  It  is  not  a  mere  holder  of  stock  in  several  inde- 
pendent corporations  like  an  ordinary  individual,  but  these  cor- 
porations are  practically  a  part  of  itself,  the  organs  and  limbs 
through  which  it  operates.  They  are  the  constituent  members  of 
its  own  organization,  through  which  its  functions  are  exercised. 
They  act  in  response  to  its  central  will  determined  by  its  board 
of  directors,  of  which  their  boards  are  the  mere  implements. 

"Now,  to  contend  that  under  these  circumstances  its  responsi- 
bility and  obligation  in  regard  to  these  constituent  or  subsidiary 
corporations  and  their  violations  of  law  are  no  different  from  those 
of  the  ordinary  individual  stockholder  in  a  railroad  or  other  cor- 
poration seems  a  trifle  absurd,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  courts 

will  so  hold  when  the  question  comes  to  a  test 

"  We  would  respectfully  dissent  from  this  view  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  trusts  formed  by  means  of  the  holding-company  device 
and  of  their  relation  to  the  law  of  the  land.  We  do  not  believe 
that  it  can  be  maintained  under  the  law  as  it  is,  and  if  it  could  be 
it  would  behoove  the  lawmaking  power  to  make  it  otherwise  as 
speedily  as  possible.  It  is  our  idea  that  trusts  and  the  magnates 
who  direct  their  conduct  and  grow  rich  by  their  operation  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  which  are  done  through  the  instru- 
mentalities they  create  and  control,  and  should  bear  the  penalties 
for  those  acts  when  they  are  in  violation  of  law.  Otherwise  they 
can  defy  law  and  public  authority  with  impunity  for  an  indefinite 
time,  making  resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  law  a  profitable 
part  of  their  business.  The  doctrine  of  these  defenders  of  monop- 
oly is  obnoxious  to  every  principle  of  justice  or  equity,  and  it  is 
depressing  to  find  it  preached  by  influential  organs  of  public 
opinion." 

A  reversal  of  the  verdict  against  the  trust  is  confidently  expected 
by  its  friends  when  the  higher  courts  discover  the  weakness  of  the 
evidence  against  it.  This  was  partly  discust  in  our  article  of  last 
week.  Another  phase  is  brought  out  in  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Globe: 

"Was  the  offense  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  to  punish 
which  Judge  Landis  imposed  the  great  fine,  actual  or  was  it  merely 
technical?  Did  the  company  knowingly,  deliberately,  and  with 
felonious  intent  solicit  and  receive  a  lower  rate  on  its  oil  ship- 
ments than  other  oil  shippers?  Was  it  honestly  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  tariff-sheet  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway,  on  file 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  showed  that  18  cents 
was  the  published  rate?  These  questions  reach  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  case.  On  the  answers  thereto  by  the  Supreme  Court  will 
depend,  in  all  probability,  the  collection  of  the  fine. 

"  Disregarding  contradicted  facts,  it  appears  that  for  fourteen 
years  the  open  published  rate  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  on  oil  ship- 
ments from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  was  six  cents.  Both  Chicago 
and  East  St.  Louis  being  in  Illinois,  the  rate  was  not  an  interstate 
one,  and  thus  not  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
But  Whiting.  Ind.,  one  of  the  manufacturing  suburbs  of  Chicago, 
and  within  the  Chicago  switching  district,  where  the  Standard  had 
its  refinery,  was  in  another  State.  The  shipments  therefrom  be- 
ing in  effect  Chicago  shipments,  the  railroad  company  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  what  is  known  as  an  appli- 
cation statement— a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  oil  rate  from 
Whiting.  Ind.,  would  be  the  same  as  from  Chicago.  The  defense 
contends  this  was  notice  to  the  world  that  the  rate  from  Whiting 
would  be  6  cents,  and  that  an  18-cent  rate  set  out  in  the  regular 
classification,  where  oil  was  grouped  with  a  number  of  commodi- 
ties, was  superseded.  Technically,  as  Judge  Landis  ruled,  this 
may  not  have  been  the  proper  way  to  set  aside  the  18-cent  rate, 
but  looking  at  the  matter  fairly  there  is  no  suggestion  of  secrecy. 
If  the  Jersey  Central  would  file  notice  that  its  rate  from  New  York 
to  Camden,  N.  J,  would  be  the  same  as  from  Jersey  City  to  Cam- 
den, and  the  latter  rate  was  published,  the  ordinary  New  York 


shipper  in  fact,  if  not  in  strict  law,  would  have  notice  of  the  rate. 
Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  rate  clerk  of  the  Alton  specific- 
ally informed  the  traffic  manager  of  the  Whiting  refinery  that  the 
6-cent  rate  from  Whiting  to  St.  Louis  had  been  duly  filed.  The 
evidence  suggests  that  both  the  rate  clerk  of  the  company  and  the 
traffic  manager  of  the  refinery  honestly  believed  the  6-cent  rate 
had  been  filed  — that  the  notice  that  the  Chicago  rate  applied  was 
a  legal  filing.  Neither  was  as  good  a  lawyer  as  Judge  Landis.  .  .  . 
"  If  the  Alton  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  were  the  victims 
of  a  blundering  rate  clerk,  or  of  a  mistaken  theory  of  the  steps 
necessary  to  set  aside  one  rate  and  establish  another,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  punishment  is  excessive.  It  is  true  that  ignorance  of  the 
law  is  no  defense,  but  courts  properly  take  it  into  consideration 
when  imposing  sentence.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  Government 
that  its  first  great  victory  should  rest  on  such  technical  foundations 
— on  a  state  of  facts  which  leave  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  there 
was  any  rebating  at  all." 

A  careful  reading  of  the  newspaper  comment  all  over  the  coun- 
try on  this  celebrated  case  shows  a  pretty  general  wish  that  the 
Standard-Oil  magnates  be  made  to  pay  a  sum  that  they  will  re- 
member, while  a  large  percentage  of  the  editors  suggest  prison 
stripes  as  their  correct  wear.  The  institution  of  proceedings 
against  the  Alton  road,  which  gave  the  rebates,  is  regarded  as  the 
beginning  of  a  general  campaign  against  rebate-granting  roads,  a 
campaign  that  Wall  Street  seems  to  look  at  with  misgiving,  if 
falling  prices  indicate  its  feelings.  Attorney-General  Bonaparte 
is  quoted  by  the  New  York  Times  as  avowing  it  be  the  policy  of 
his  department  to  put  behind  the  bars  "any  one  who  is  really  re- 
sponsible for  violations  of  the  Antitrust  Law."     In  his  own  words  : 

"  It  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  pros- 
ecute criminally  any  one  who  is  really  responsible  for  violations 
of  the  Antitrust  Law  wherever  it  can  do  so  with  any  reasonable 
probability  of  success.  It  does  not  care  to  prosecute  mere  under- 
lings who  are  known  to  every  one  to  have  acted  under  the  direct 
authority  of  their  superiors.  Hut  if  it  can  get  a  case  against  any 
of  the  superiors  such  as  justifies  a  reasonable  hope  on  the  part  of 
experienced  lawyers  that  he  can  be  punished  personally,  the  de- 
partment will  undoubtedly  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  as 
soon  as  it  is  presented. 

"  Inasmuch,  however,  as  its  only  duty  is  to  enforce  the  law,  the 
department  does  not  propose  to  institute  any  proceedings  in  which 
it  does  not  hope  to  bring  the  guilty  ones  to  justice." 

Several  papers  are  asking  if  Mr.  Harriman  is  meant.  Thus  the 
New  York  Sun  says  in  its  news  columns  : 

"  The  Chicago  &  Alton  trial  may  again  bring  the  Harriman  case 
prominently  before  the  public.  During  the  period  covering  the 
Standard  rebate  cases  Mr.  Harriman  and  his  associates  controlled 
the  Chicago  &  Alton,  and  the  Government  will  have  to  decide 
whether  the  individuals  legally  responsible,  as  well  as  the  corpo- 
ration itself,  shall  be  prosecuted.  Under  the  Elkins  Law  any  officer 
or  director  of  any  corporation  or  common  carrier  guilty  of  violating 
it,  may  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  to  exceed  two  years 
in  addition  to  being  heavily  fined  in  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

So  much  acrid  criticism  of  Standard  Oil  fills  the  newspapers 
that  a  good  word  for  it  is  really  notable.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, while  not  excusing  the  wrongs  committed  by  the  trust,  adds: 

"But  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  achieved  some  things 
which  are  worthy  of  the  commendation  of  the  nation,  and  any  fair 
statement  would  put  these  things  which  favor  the  Standard  in  the 
scales  as  at  least  some  compensation  for  the  evils  which  its  system 
of  business  has  entailed. 

"For  instance,  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  efficiency  has  en- 
abled the  company  in  competition  with  powerful  concerns  abroad 
to  extend  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  around  the  globe. 
A  traveler  from  Tunis  recently  said  that  while  in  that  place  he 
had  seen  a  large  caravan  crossing  the  desert,  each  camel  laden 
heavily  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  petroleum  product. 
What  other  American  manufacturer  is  sending  caravans  across  the 
desert  out  of  Tunis?  In  the  last  fifty  years  the  exports  of  petro- 
leum from  the  United  States  have  amounted  to  over  $500,000,000. 
The  great  bulk  of  these  exports  were  made  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.     This  sum  is  so  enormous  that  it  amounts  to  twice  the 
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sum  of  the  net  imports  of  gold  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  other 
words,  owing  to  the  high  efficiency  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  its  methods  in  marketing  its  products  in  foreign  lands,  this 
country  has  exported  enough  of  this  single  product  to  account  for 
every  dollar  of  excess  imports  of  gold  over  exports  in  the  past  ten 
years.  Surely  this  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  side  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  H.  H.  Rogers  some  time  ago,  in  conver- 
sation with  a  friend,  declared  that  the  Standard  had  been  responsi- 
ble for  $1,000,000,000  of  American  exports,  and  that  if  any  citizens 
of  a  foreign  country  had  by  their  enterprise  sold  $1,000,000,000  of 
the  products  of  that  country  abroad,  they  would  have  been  loaded 
with  honors,  and  monuments  would  have  been  raised  in  their  praise. 
"There  is  another  thing  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  Altho  it  has  disbursed  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
dividends  averaging  over  24  per  cent,  a  year,  yet  in  this  era  of  vast 
capitalisations  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  its  great  profits.  It  has  indeed  made  no  statements  of 
earnings,  but  it  has  at  least  kept  its  capitalization  so  low  that  the 
profits  of  its  business  were  clearly  disclosed  in  the  great  dividends 
declared  upon  the  stock.  This  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  Standard,  for  it  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  policy  employed 
by  many  of  the  other  great  corporations." 


STATES'    RIGHTS    AND    RAILROAD 
WRONGS 

HALF  a  year  has  brought  about  a  striking  revolution  in  the 
attitude  of  the  railroads  toward  the  State  governments,  as 
revealed  in  the  news  and  editorial  columns  of  the  press.  Last 
December  the  State  governments  were  being  regarded  as  the 
retuge  of  the  railroads  from  a  pursuing  Federal  Government,  with 
Secretary  Root  sounding  a  warning  to  the  States  to  regulate  their 
corporations  or  surrender  their  power.  The  States  responded  to 
this  trumpet  blast,  as  The  Railway  Age  (Chicago)  gloomily  re- 
marks, "  with  the  greatest  alacrity,"  and  "the  legislatures  have 
passed  and  the  governors  have  signed  within  six  months  about 
three  hundred  laws  regulating  railways  alone."  Now  we  see  the 
same  railroads  that  were  championing  States'  rights  six  months  ago 
complaining  that  the  States  are  denying  them  the  right  of  asylum 
at  Washington.  The  States  "  have  carried  the  theory  of  nullifica- 
tion to  a  greater  extreme  than  did  even  John  C.  Calhoun,"  exclaims 
The  Railway  Age,  and  "maintain  that  a  State  may,  temporarily 
at  least,  nullify  the  Federal  Constitution." 


The  "  nullification  "  thus  bitterly  complained  of  is  the  law  recently- 
put  on  the  statute-books  of  several  Southern  States  providing  that 
when  a  railroad  transfers  a  case  trom  a  State  court  to  a  Federal 
court,  its  license  to  do  business  in  the  State  shall  be  revoked.  It 
was  a  transfer  of  this  kind  that  brought  to  an  open  rupture  the 
contest  between  Governor  Glenn  and  the  Southern  Railway  over 
the  2X-cent  passenger-fares  in  North  Carolina.  The  cancellation 
of  the  Southern's  license  in  Alabama  was  due  to  "  the  removal  of 
civil  cause  from  a  court  of  the  State  to  Federal  court,"  to  quote 
the  words  written  across  the  face  of  the  license  by  the  Alabama 
Secretary  of  State;  and  in  Arkansas  the  threatened  revocation  of 
the  Rock  Island's  franchise  is  for  a  similar  reason.  All  these 
cases  now  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement  by  railroad  con- 
cessions to  State  demands. 

The  deprivation  of  the  right  to  transfer  cases  to  the  Federal 
courts  is  what  is  complained  of  as  a  "  nullification  "  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  railroads.  A  considerable  number  of  papers 
appear  to  be  laboring  under  the  impression  that  these  States  for- 
bid the  railroads  to  appeal  to  the  Federal  courts,  under  penalty  of 
losing  their  rights  to  do  business  within  the  State,  so  that  the  rail 
roads  would  have  to  get  justice  in  the  State  courts  or  not  at  all. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  papers  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities  seem  to  be  under  this  impression,  and  quite  nat- 
urally denounce  the  laws  in  strong  terms.  This  is  a  misapprehen- 
sion. What  these  State  laws  condemn  is  the  common  railway 
practise  of  transferring civil  cases  to  the  Federal  courts  at  once, 
without  waiting  for  the  decision  of  any  State  court;  whereas  the 
proper  course,  under  these  laws,  is  to  appeal  the  cases  up  through 
the  State  courts,  appealing,  if  desired,  from  the  State  Supreme 
Court  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  This  is  clearly  stated 
by  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  published  in  the  midst  of 
the  region  concerned,  and  by  The  Railway  World  (Philadelphia,, 
which  says  : 

"While  the  railroads  are  fully  justified  in  carrying  their  cases 
through  the  Federal  courts  if  the  State  courts  will  not  do  them 
justice,  it  does  not  follow  that  resort  should  be  had  to  the  Federal 
courts  in  the  first  instance.  In  our  judgment,  it  is  not  only  illegal 
but  bad  policy  for  a  railroad  corporation  in  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion  to  adopt  any  unusual  course  of  procedure  in  secur- 
ing a  judicial  decision  upon  the  constitutionality  of  measures  of 
regulation.  Such  a  course  tends  to  arouse  all  the  States'  rights 
feeling,   which  is  especially   strong  in   the  South,  and  which   is 
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latent  throughout  the  country,  and  thereby  to  intensify  the  public 

animosity  against  large  corporations 

"  Railroad  corporations  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  States,  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  is  merely  appellate  in  its 
nature.  Only  after  a  decision  upon  the  issues  of  such  a  contro- 
versy by  the  highest  courts  of  the  State  can  the  Federal  courts  be 


WHERE    it    is    FELT. 


The  Railroads  -"  I'll  be  blest  if  I  can  discover  any  clash  between 
the  authorities."  -  Leipziger  in  the  1  >etroit  .\>7< >. 


called  upon  to  pass  upon  the  issues  involved.     This  is  the  law. 
and  it  is  useless  as  well  as  impolitic  to  attempt  its  evasion." 

The  Philadelphia  Record  points  out  that  this  question  has  been 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  four  times,  and  "  the  court 
has  twice  reversed  itself."  About  thirty-five  years  ago  Wisconsin 
enacted  a  law  requiring  foreign  corporations  to  agree  not  to  remove 
suits  against  them  to  the  Federal  courts.  This  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  unconstitutional,  and  the  State  passed  another  law  pro- 
viding licenses  for  foreign  corporations,  with  forfeiture  for  remov- 
ing civil  cases  to  Federal  courts.  This  was  upheld  in  1876,  in  the 
case  of  Doyle  vs.  Insurance  Company,  on  the  ground  that.  "  as  the 
State  has  the  right  to  exclude  such  company,  the  means  by  which 
she  causes  such  exclusion,  or  the  motives  of  her  action,  are  not 
the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry."  In  April.  1887.  however,  the 
court  declared  a  similar  Iowa  law  unconstitutional  because  its 
purpose  was  to  deprive  foreign  corporations  of  their  constitutional 
right  to  go  into  the  Federal  courts.  In  May.  1906,  the  question 
again  came  up,  under  a  law  of  Kentucky,  an  insurance  company 
being  involved,  and  the  court  again  reversed  itself,  declaring  the 
State's  revocation  of  license  legal  on  the  ground  that  "  as  a  State 
has  power  to  refuse  permission  to  a  foreign  insurance  company 
to  do  business  at  all  within  its  confines,  and  as  it  has  power  to 
withdraw  that  permission  when  once  given,  without  stating  any 
reason  for  its  action,  the  fact  that  it  may  give  what  some  may 
think  a  poor  reason  or  none  for  a  valid  act  is  immaterial."  The 
Record  thinks  it  unlikely  that  the  court  will  reverse  itself  again  in 
the  present  railway  cases,  for  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  court  since  the  last  decision. 

Aside  from  the  abstract  "rights"  of  the  States,  the  New  York 
Sun  thinks  the  South  very  unwise  to  hamper  its  railways  with 
hostile  legislation.  As  The  Sun  is  thought  to  be  in  close  touch 
■with  Mr.  Morgan,  who  is  heavily  interested  in  Southern  roads,  its 
words  come  with  peculiar  weight  and  authority.  After  recalling 
some  of  the  amazing  figures  of  industrial  growth  in  the  South  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  a  growth  that  has  "  overwhelmed  its  rail- 


ways "  and  demands  vast  extensions  and  improvements.  The  Sun 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  railways  of  the  South  need  new  equipment  and  more 
equipment.  They  need  new  tracks  and  trackage.  They  need 
iacilities  for  the  business  already  upon  them  and  far  greater  facili- 
ties for  the  business  which  should  lie  immediately  ahead  of  them. 

"  Blind  to  their  own  welfare,  careless  of  their  great  economic 
interests,  and  deluded  by  politicians  who  are  playing  with  vast 
issues  for  their  own  political  aggrandizement,  some  of  the  States 
of  the  great  new  South  are  cramping  their  present  and  strangling 
their  future  by  legislation  and  attempts  at  legislation  which  tend 
to  ruin  their  lines  of  communication  with  their  markets. 

"  If  the  policy  of  the  South  toward  its  railways  were  as  liberal 
as  it  is  illiberal,  the  resultant  benefit  to  that  section  would  be  incal- 
culable. At  it  is.  there  is  grave  danger  of  wide-spread  industrial 
disaster  as  a  consequence  of  ill-advised  railway  legislation.  It  is 
the  policy  of  suicide." 


MISSISSIPPI'S  NEW  SENATOR 

JOHN  SHARP  WILLIAMS,  who  defeated  Governor  Varda- 
mari  in  the  Senatorial  contest  in  the  Mississippi  Democratic 
primaries,  seems  to  be  the  more  popular  of  the  two  rivals  in  the 
esteem  of  both  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  press.  The  opin- 
ions of  the  Northern  press  of  both  parties  are  well  summarized  by 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  which  remarks: 

"Mr.  Williams  measures  fairly  up  to  Southern  traditions  and 
standards  and  has  personally  the  capacity  and  inclination  to  rise 
at  all  times  above  the  arid  spirit  of  sectionalism.  Governor  Yarda- 
man,  on  the  contrary,  has  made  what  reputation  he  enjoys  chiefly 
as  a  reviver  of  disappearing  sectional  issues  and  a  reactionary  ex- 
ploiter of  those  issues  for  temporary  political  benefit." 

With  this  verdict  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.i  agrees.  The 
defeat  of  the  Governor,  it  says,  "  will  be  rejoiced  in  by  every  civil- 
ized American  because  Yardaman  himself  is  so  very  imperfectly 
civilized  an  American."  And  so,  farther  south,  the  Washington 
Herald  declares  that  in  rejoicing  over  the  Williams  victory  it 
indicates  "the  attitude  of  practically  everybody  in  the  United  States 
who  takes  an  interest  in  politics,  with  the  exception  of  the  Yarda- 
manites  of  Mississippi." 

Similarly,  the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.),  declaring  that  the 
"campaign  throughout  was  one  of  practical  political  sense 
against  demagogy  in  its  rankest  form  ;  sound  judgment  versus  rank 
pretensions,"  concludes  that  "there  could  be  but  one  outcome  of 
such  an  issue."     We  read  further: 

"The  people  of  Mississippi,  who  sent  Hernando  De  Soto  Money 
to  the  Senate,  were  not  prepared  to  put  a  Vardaman  into  his  shoes. 
A  State  possessing  the  conservatism,  the  refinement,  and  the  cul- 
ture of  Mississippi  was  not  content  to  be  represented  in  the  highest 
lawmaking  body  in  the  country  by  a  fire-eater  and  a  fanatic. 
The  Senate  is  not  a  fit  place  for  vaudeville  performances  nor  for 
futile  and  incendiary  speeches." 

Of  the  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Vardaman  conducted  his  cam- 
paign this  paper  says  : 

"The  modification  of  the  Fourteenth  and  the  repeal  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendments  are  the  desire  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Southern  people  and  Southern  representatives  in  Congress. 
Whenever  the  day  comes  that  measures  having  this  in  view  may 
be  proposed  with  any  hope  of  success,  able,  zealous,  and  sensible 
Democratic  statesmen  will  be  found  to  give  their  heartiest  support. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  talk  of  repealing  these  two  constitutional 
amendments  is  the  veriest  political  buncombe,  and  yet  that  is  the 
issue  on  which  Vardaman  made  his  fight,  leading  his  people  to 
believe  that  he  could  accomplish  what  he  knew  to  be  impossible." 

The  term  of  Senator  Money  does  not  end  until  kju,  so,  as  is 
pointed  out  by  the  press.  Mr.  Williams  will  still  be  available  as  a 
Representative  from  Mississippi  for  the  next  four  years. 

At  least  one  voice  of  the  Southern  press  is  raised  loudly  in  pro- 
test against  sending  Mr.  Williams  to  the  Senate.  Watson's 
Weekly  Jeffersonian  (Atlanta)  declares  that  with  his  appearance 
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there  the  corporations  will  have  "just  one  more  doodle-bug  in  the 

United  States    Ser.^le. Die  official   record    of    John   Sharp 

Williams,"  it  says,  "proves  that  he  belongs  to  the  Wall-S'treel 
element  of  the  Democratic  party,  just  as  Judge  Parker  does,  just 
as  Senator  Daniel  does,  just  as  Tom  Ryan  and  August  Belmont 
do."  His  attitude  on  the  Railroad-Kate  Bill  is  then  at*acked. 
We  read  : 

"  When  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates  was  up  in 
Congress,  who  was  it  that  joined  hands  with  the  Republicans  to 
make  the  Rate  Bill  as  feeble  and  ineffective  as  possible? 

"John  Sharp  Williams. 

"The  only  bill  pending  which  would  really  have  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  case  was  the  Hearst  bill ;  and  no  Republican  fought 
it  more  bitterly  than  did  John  Sharp  Williams,  the  Democratic 
leader.  By  a  combination  with  the  Republicans.  Mr.  Williams 
not  only  killed  the  Hearst  bill,  but  emasculated  that  which  finally 
passed. 

"  It  was  proposed  to  put  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  into 
the  Rate  Bill  so  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could 
regulate  the  outrageous  charges  of  that  enormously  rich  corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Williams  voted  with  the  Pullman  interests  and  against 
the  traveling  public.     Can  he  tell  the  people  why? 

"  It  was  proposed  to  put  express  companies  into  the  bill,  so  that 
these  corporations— one'of  which  recently  sliced  a  melon  of  twenty- 
four  million  dollars  net  profits,  or  200  per  cent.— could  lie  brought 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Commission. 

"Mr.  Williams  voted  against  the  people  on  that  proposition, 
and  in  favor  of  the  express  companies. 

"Let  him  tell  the  people  of  Mississippi  why.  It  was  a  curious 
sight  to  see  such  a  man  as  John  Sharp  Williams  virtually  acting 
as  the  House  lieutenant  of  New  York's  infamous  Senator  Piatt." 


SOME  NEEDED   REFORMS  IN   NAVAL 
CONSTRUCTION 

THE  board  which  investigated  the  recent  turret  explosion  on 
the  Georgia  disclosed  certain  facts  which  the  papers  repre- 
senting the  Navy  and  some  of  the  lay  press  have  made  much  of 
as  emphasizing  the  need  for  a  few  reforms  in  our  battleship  con- 
struction. The  board's  principal  decision,  that  the  accident  must 
have  been  caused  by  a  "delayed  flareback."  is  regarded  by  some 
of  these  papers  as  secondary  in  importance  to  its  discovery  that 
but  for  the  prompt  action  of  the  men  in  the  ammunition  handling- 


room  below  the  turret,  the  whole  ship  might  have  suffered.  The 
"flareback."  described  by  one  paper  briefly  as  "  a  puff  of  hot  gas 
or  flame  from  the  bore  of  the  gun  remaining  from  the  preceding 
discharge,"  is  something  that  precautions  have  already  been  taker, 
to  guard  against.  In  this  case  it  appears  that  the  air-blast,  which 
is  used  to  drive  out  the  residue  of  the  discharge,  was  in  some  way- 
prevented  from  acting  properly,  possibly,  it  is  suggested,  because 
the  men  handling  the  gun  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  making  a  speed 
record  to  observe  the  usual  care.  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal 
(New  York),  discussing  the  findings  of  the  board  of  inquiry, says: 

"  It  is  stated  in  the  report,  but  not  in  the  part  made  public,  that 
the  air-blast,  which  ordinarily  is  started  when  the  first  turn  is  made 
to  unlock  the  breech  and  is  stopt  by  a  spur  on  the  loading  tray 
when  the  powder  is  being  put  in  the  loading-chamber,  was  prema- 
turely cut  off  by  the  use  of  a  cylindrical  loader  used  instead  of  the 
tray.  This  cylinder  closed  one  of  the  air-ducts  and  changed  the 
direction  of  the  blast  from  the  other  ducts.  This  may  have  caused 
the  so-called  flareback." 

Doubtless  extra  precautions  will  henceforth  be  used,  it  contin- 
ues, to  prevent  this  particular  kind  of  a  disaster  ;  but  The  Journal 
and  the  other  Navy  papers  unite  in  declaring  that  still  greater  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  to  remove  the  danger  lurking  in  the 
present  faulty  construction  of  the  ammunition-hoists  and  handling- 
rooms.     A  correspondent  to  the  paper  just  quoted  writes : 

"The  testimony  adduced  during  the  board's  investigation 
brought  out  the  significant  fact  that  twenty-five  grains  of  burning 
powder  fell  from  the  upper  eight-inch  turret  down  through  the 
ammunition-hoists  into  both  the  eight-inch  and  twelve-inch  han- 
dling-rooms ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  each  of  these  grains  of 
posvder  is  about  an  inch  long  and  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter: 
that  twenty-five  of  these  burning  grains  fell  through  into  the  han- 
dling-rooms where  ammunition  is  ready  to  be  sent  above  for  the 
service  of  the  guns,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  seriously  men- 
aced the  safety  of  the  battle-ship.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt 
action  and  rare  presence  of  mind  of  the  men  in  the  handling-rooms, 
a  charge  of  powder  on  the  ammunition-hoist  might  have  been  ig- 
nited, resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  ship." 

The  Navy  (Washington  1,  the  new  service  journal,  which  has  been 
showing  up  certain  defects  in  our  naval  construction,  now  dis- 
courses at  length  on  the  dangers  which  this  latest  accident  has 
made  prominent.     We  read  : 

•"Everyone  of   our  battle-ships  has   its   turrets  and  magazines 
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constructed  on  the  absurd  principle  of  the  elevator  shaft.  If  there 
is  fire  in  the  upper  turret,  there  was.  until  the  last  two  years,  nothing 
to  prevent  this  fire  from  falling  into  the  handling-rooms  below  the 
magazines,  and  nothing  but  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  our  seamen 
has  prevented  this  fire  from  destroying  several  of  our  ships.  This 
method  of  construction  exists  only  in  the  American  Navy.  In  the 
sailing  ships  of  Nelson's  fleet,  a  hundred  years  ago,  this  obvious 
and  inexcusable  error  did  not  exist.  On  the  ships  of  the  line  of 
those  days  there  was  a  powder-hatch  in  the  rear  of  each  row  of 
guns  on  the  upper  deck.  The  powder  had  to  be  passed  up  from 
magazines  well  down  toward  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  If  the 
constructors  of  those  days  had  followed  our  plan,  they  would  have 
passed  that  powder  up  from  deck  to  deck  through  hatches  directly 
under  each  other,  thus  affording  a  straight  arid  vertical  passage 
from  the  upper  gun-hatch  down  to  the  magazines.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  were  altogether  too  wise  to  commit  such  a  blunder. 
The  hatch  in  the  deck  below  the  upper  deck  was  not  directly  below 
the  uppermost  hatch,  but  was  to  one  side  of  the  upper  hatch,  and 
if  burning  powder  or  burning  anything  else  fell  from  the  topmost 
hatch,  it  was  separated  from  the  hatch  below  by  a  screen  of  woolen 
cloth.  This  is  practically  the  system  adopted  by  every  other  navy 
in  the  world  except  the  American  Navy. 

"  Every  other  navy  has  a  complete  deck  sepaiating  the  turret 
from  the  handling-room  and  magazines.  Our  ammunition-hoist 
runs  straight  up  from  the  handling-rooms  beneath  the  turrets. 
The  bureaus,  after  a  long  series  of  energetic,  not  to  say  bitter  pro- 
tests from  line  officers,  and  after  something  like  fifty  lives  had 
been  sacrificed  to  their  persistence  in  their  initial  error,  finally  de- 
vised an  automatic  shutter.  It  took  some  three  years  of  protest 
and  complaint  to  force  the  bureaus  to  do  this.  And  now  that  they 
have  done  it.  it  is  proved  a  mere  inefficient  make-shift.  All  other 
navies  provide  for  lifting  their  powder  and  shell  from  the  handling- 
rooms  into  the  turrets  by  means  of  what  is  called  a  two-stage 
hoist.  The  ammunition-carrier,  which  rises  from  the  handling- 
room  into  the  turret,  rises  into  a  closed  box  on  the  deck  under- 
neath the  turret.  From  this  box  the  charges  carried  up  by  the  first 
hoist  are  pushed  into  a  second  hoist,  which  takes  them  into  the 
turret.  There  is  no  possibility  whatever  of  blazing  powder  falling 
from  the  turret  into  the  handling-room." 

Regarding  these  charges  The  Army  and  Navy  Register  (Wash- 
ington) has  this  to  say  : 

"The  disaster  on  the  Georgia  came  near  assuming  such  dimen- 
sions as  might  have  destroyed  the  ship  with  all  on  board.  That 
such  a  calamity  did  not  occur  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the 
prompt  action  of  those  in  the  handling-rooms.  It  is  understood 
that  the  President  entertains  the  opinion  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  turrets  and  the  handling-rooms  and  magazines  with  the  connec- 
tions should  be  improved.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the  board 
will  favor  the  European  design,  which  shuts  off  the  turret  compart- 
ment from  the  places  below  more  completely  than  is  the  case  on 
board  the  American  ships.  There  are  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment, it  is  appreciated  by  all  naval  officers;  and  there  have  been 
numerous  and  emphatic  recommendations  to  that  effect,  but  for 
one  or  another  reason  no  changes  of  a  radical  nature  have  been 
adopted." 

So  "emphatic"  have  these  recommendations  been  that  The 
Army  and  Navy  Journal  notes  the  report  "that  there  is  a  feeling 
among  officers  in  the  Navy  amounting  almost  to  insubordination 
at  the  way  that  the  repeated  admonitions  of  old  and  wise  officers 
against  building  more  and  more  ships  with  the  fata!  arrangement 
of  hoists  are  disregarded."     It  says  turther  : 

"  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  ships  now  building  has  a  newly  de- 
vised intercepting  floor  in  its  turret-hoists.  But  we  have  gone  on 
year  after  year  putting  together  $150,000,000  worth  of  ships  and 
never  tried  to  remedy  this  superlatively  foolish  feature  of  construc- 
tion. The  fact  goes  far  to  support  the  recent  criticisms  of  the  all- 
powerful  Board  of  Construction.  Disaster  after  disaster  has  now 
accentuated  the  danger  until  it  is  time  that  there  should  be  some 
response  to  public  sentiment  and  a  disposition  to  remedy  the  evil 
manifested.  The  brave  men  down  in  the  handling-room  who  pre- 
vented the  Georgia  from  being  blown  up,  and  the  plucky  fellow 
who  ran  in  the  Missouri's  magazine  and  shut  the  door  when  the 
powder  fell  down  on  him.  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.     But 


what  shall  be  said  of  expert  officers  who  go  on,  in  the  face  of  pro- 
test:; of  brother  officers,  perpetuating  a  danger  like  the  direct 
hoists  in  the  deep  turrets  of  all  our  ships  ?" 

A  word  from  the  laity  is  thus  spoken  by  the  Philadelphia  Press: 

"  Our  naval  policy  has  not  kept  pace  with  naval  progress.  Our 
Navy  was  slow  in  adopting  speed  for  its  battle-ships  and  launched 
vessels  with  two  knots  less  speed  than  foreign  men-of-war.  The 
ends  of  our  battle-ships  were  left  unarmored  after  other  Powers 
had  extended  armor  over  the  entire  hull.  We  were  slow  on  smoke- 
less powder,  and  we  are  slow  now  on  turbines  and  torpedo- 
boats. 

"  When  The  Navy  charges  that  the  ammunition-hoists  in  turrets 
are  faultily  designed,  running  straight  down  to  the  magazines, 
without  a  break,  a  criticism  is  made  which  can  not  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  The  charge  must  be  denied  or  explained.  Speed  in 
firing  is  gained  by  straight  shafts,  but  speed  is  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  safety. 

"  The  turret  explosions  thus  far  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  am- 
munition-hoists. Whether  it  were 'backfire' or  an  electric  short 
circuit,  the  explosion  showed  the  peril  of  the  present  lifts,  but 
these  did  not  cause  the  explosion.  The  danger  exists  none  the 
less.      It  should  be  examined,  and.  if  as  represented,  remedied." 


THE   MOROCCO  PROBLEM 

"  ]\  /TOROCCO  is  still  the  interrogation-point  of  Europe,"  ob- 
■i-'l.  serves  the  Boston  Transcript  as  a  preliminary  to  its  dis- 
cussion of  the  internal  and  international  complications  which  that 
country  has  recently  been  responsible  for.  The  Algeciras  Confer- 
ence of  1906,  while  it  attempted  to  settle  the  relations  of  the  vari- 
ous Powers  to  Morocco,  could  not,  as  this  paper  remarks,  "  provide 
for  making  its  decrees  respected  by  a  people  who  have  no  respect 
for  their  own  Government."  Consequently  Arab  mobs,  "repudi- 
ating the  authority  of  the  Sultan  as  that  of  a  ruler  who  has  sold 
himself  to  the  Christians,"  have,  by  their  attacks  on  foreigners  in 
Casablanca  and  other  Moroccan  cities,  forced  the  interference  of 
France  and  Spain  to  restore  order.  These  two  nations,  empowered 
by  the  Algeciras  Convention  to  maintain  order  in  Morocco,  are 
being  watched  by  the  press  of  the  world  to  see  whether  any 
attempt  will  be  made  to  do  more  than  the  mere  policing  of  the 
country.  Thus  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  records  that  the 
Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  while  acknowledging  the  right  of 
France  to  exact  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  her  citizens  in 
Casablanca,  adds  :  "  We  can  not  help  realizing  the  danger  that  she 
may  seek  that  revenge  by  means  of  new  appropriations  of  territory 
in  Morocco.  She  must  remember  that  the  road  to  revenge  is  beset 
with  international  perils,  and  choose  her  steps  warily." 

The  landing  of  French  troops  at  Casablanca,  and  the  shelling  of 
the  town,  are  considered  justifiable  by  most  of  the  American  press. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  this  was  done  only  after  the  local  authorities 
had  contest  their  inability  to  control  the  mob  of  half-civilized 
tribesmen  who  were  attacking  the  foreigners  in  the  city.  Never- 
theless, official  Germany  and  the  German  press  are  reported  to  be 
watching  jealously  every  step  taken  subsequently  by  France  ;  "  this 
in  spite  of  official  assurances  extended  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment that  it  agrees  fully  to  the  measures  taken  by  France  and 
Spain  for  dealing  with  the  situation  at  Casablanca."  The  New 
York  Evening  J' ost  adds,  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  German 
press  and  its  justification  : 

"  That  the  occupation  of  that  port  is  the  beginning  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  entire  Empire  is  the  view  held  by  one  organ.  Another 
complains  that 'what  one  hundred  sailors  succeeded  in  doing  could, 
in  our  estimation,  have  been  equally  well  accomplished  by  an 
equal  number  of  policemen.'  Even  conceding  that  a  force  of 
Moorish  police  under  French  officers  could  have  restored  order  as 
efficaciously  as  the  guns  of  two  French  cruisers,  France  is  in  a 
position  to  answer  that  a  hundred  sailors  on  the  spot  are  more 
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MULEY  ABDUL  AZIZ,  SULTAN  OF  MOROCCO,  AND  THREE  OF  HIS  GENERALS. 

The  present  Sultan  is  the  son  of  Muley  Hassan,  the  late  Sultan,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1878  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  has  greatly  shocked  some  of  his  more  con- 
servative subjects  by  his  adoption  of  Western  ideas  and  his  association  with  Christian  advisers.  So  great  has  the  objection  to  this  freedom  become  that  some  people 
see  in  the  present  disturbance  the  beginning  of  a  "  holy  war  "  in  which  the  aim  of  the  Mohammedans  will  be  to  drive  all  Christians  and  Jews  out  of  the  country. 


valuable  than  any  troop  of  police  existing  as  yet  solely  in  the  mind 
of  the  Sultan.  That  French  influence  has  delayed  the  organization 
of  the  international  police  in  order  to  bring  about  an  affair  like 
that  of  Casablanca,  German  opinion  can  scarcely  maintain.  No 
objections  were  forthcoming  from  the  Powers  when  conditions 
at  Tangiers  necessitated  the  dispatch  of  French  and  Spanish 
cruisers  even  before  the  Algeciras  Convention  had  been  ratified. 
The  position  of  the  two  Powers  is  therefore  all  the  more  secure 
in  the  case  of  Casablanca,  where  the  Act  of  Algeciras  assigned  to 
them  the  task  of  preserving  order." 

Germany,  as  the  Philadelphia  Press  asserts,  "has  obstructed 
every  step  in  the  organization  of  an  international  police,"  and  it  is 
therefore  not  in  good  part,  it  continues,  for  her  to  object  to  the 
only  other  way  France  now  has  of  restoring  order  in  the  region 
entrusted  to  her  care.  The  New  York  World  has  this  to  say 
about  the  position  of  Germany : 

"  By  his  sensational  speech  at  Tangier  and  his  diplomatic  maneu- 
vers the  Kaiser  blocked  France's  policy  of  'pacific  penetration'  in 
Morocco.  He  succeeded  less  well  at  the  Algeciras  Conference, 
for  it  conceded  France's  special  interests  in  Morocco,  while  vir- 
tually limiting  the  special  powers  of  France  and  Spain  to  direction 
of  the  Moroccan  police.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  Kaiser's  in- 
terference has  been  to  teach  the  Moors  how  to  play  one  Power 
against  the  other  and  so  continue  in  anarchy. 

"  But  in  the  present  crisis  Germany  must  either  leave  France  and 
Spain  unembarrassed  in  quelling  disorders  or  be  responsible  for 
lending  foreign  countenance  to  Moorish  murderers.  If  French 
and  Spanish  troops  are  landed  for  military  operations  they  will 
really  be  an  army  of  occupation,  for  no  one  can  foresee  when  it 
will  be  safe  to  withdraw  them. 

"Through  the  Kaiser's  activity  the  independence  of  Morocco 
has  been  preserved,  but  at  the  expense  of  Germans  no  less  than 
other  Europeans  who  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Moors. 
With  a  little  encouragement  from  Germany  it  may  yet  cause  as 
much  trouble  in  Europe  as  Turkey  has  caused." 

On  the  whole,  the  press  do  not  seem  much  alarmed  over  the 
chances  of  serious  international  complications.  The  presence  of 
Spain  as  an  associate  of  France  in  the  policing  of  Morocco  is  re- 
garded as  a  guaranty  of  a  square  deal  to  everybody.  Of  this  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  says : 

"On  the  surface  at  least,  all  seems  clear  for  the  carrying  out  by 
France  and  Spain  of  the  intent  of  the  Algeciras  Conference,  but 
the  French  press  voices  the  uneasiness  of  that  nation  at  the  possi- 


ble outcome  of  the  bombardment.  Full  justification  for  that  un-, 
easiness  will  be  found  in  some  quarters  in  the  utterances  of  ,the, 
Cologne  newspaper  which  called  upon  the  German  Government 
to  land  troops  and  take  immediate  measures  to  '  protect  German 
commercial  interests' on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  during  the  Morocco  upheaval  of  1905-06  common 
rumor  credited  Germany  with  a  consuming  desire  to  secure  a  foot-; 
hold  near  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  this  fact, 
coupled  with  the  insignificance  of  German  commercial  intercourse 
with  Morocco,  may  well  account  for  French  apprehensions. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  cooperation  in  the  affair  gives 
jt  an  international  aspect  that  should  go  a  long  way  toward  the 
disarming  of  the  suspicion  that  either  of  the  Powers  is  disposed  to 
violate  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  Algeciras  settlement.  At  all 
events,  Germany  has  as  yet  made  no  move  and  no  protest,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  sufficiently  serious  situation  will  not  be  com- 
plicated by  another  squabble.  Morocco  presents  a  problem  hard 
enough  to  solve,  and  the  interests  of  modern  trade  and  civilization 
require  that  the  last  of  the  untamed  Barbary  states  shall  be  brought 
into  something  like  order  and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Germany's  intervention  in  1905  most  certainly  postponed  the  be- 
ginning of  that  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  time  there  will 
be  unity  of  action  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  nations  who  feel 
themselves  called  to  carry  it  forward." 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  order  among  a  people  who  barely 
recognize  the  authority  of  their  own  Government  leads  some  of 
the  press  to  suggest  that  possibly  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  France,  or  by  France  and  Spain,  would  be  the  best  thing  after 
all  for  the  cause  of  civilization.  The  New  York  Tunes  views  it  in 
this  way  : 

"  Plainly  'race  prejudice*  is  aflame  all  along  the  Moroccan  coast. 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  alike.  Not  only  white  Christians, 
but  native  or  long-resident  Jews,  are  the  objects  of  its  attack.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  southern  border  of  Europe  should  be  in- 
fested still  by  such  banditti  as  have  been  gradually  pushed  back 
and  exterminated  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  this 
great  continent  until  we  no  longer  have  any  'Indian  question.' 
But  since  that  is  the  fact,  the  tact  will  have  to  be  dealt  with. 
Europe  must  pacify  and  civilize  this  western  stretch  of  North 
Africa,  as  Lord  Cromer  pacified  and  civilized  the  eastern  stretch. 
France  and  Spain  have  been  designated  for  that  purpose.  If  they 
fulfil  it  they  will  have  their  reward,  just  as  Great  Britain  has  had 
hers  in  Egypt.  And  nobody  but  the  'inspired'  German  pr< 
which  was  supposed  to  have  received  its  quietus  at  Algeciras.  will 
grudge  them  that  reward." 
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A  BETTER  SAN   FRANCISCO 

SO  much  has  been  done  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco  to  re- 
deem their  city  from  the  disgrace  of  corrupt  politics  that 
the  local  press  are  now  almost  pointing  with  pride  to  the  conditions 
which  exist  there.  The  conviction  of  .Mayor  Schmitz  which  was 
followed  by  a  prison  sentence  of  five  years  laid  the  way  open  for 
a  new  municipal  regime.  And  while  the  convicted  Mayorasserts 
that  he  is  entitled  to  his  authority  during  the  pendency  of  his  ap- 
peal, the  "  better  element  "  have  not  been  deterred  thereby  from 
appointing  a  successor  to  serve  for  the  few  remaining  months  of 
his  term,  and  from  accepting  the  Board  of  Supervisors  appointed 
by  the  new  Mayor  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  shared  in  the 
evil  practises  of  Schmitz.  In  their  assertion  that  while  these  new 
officers  are  in  authority  the  city  will  make  great  advances  in  recov- 
ering the  prestige  it  has  lost,  the  papers  of  San  Francisco  appear 
to  reflect  the  optimism  of  the  people.  Dr.  Edward  R.  Taylor, 
who  has  been  appointed  temporary  Mayor,  receives  encouraging 
support.  And  as  for  the  new  supervisors,  The  Argonaut  declares 
that  "  nothing  possible  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  approval  and  com- 
pliment would  be  too  much."  In  the  group,  it  continues,  "there 
is  not  an  unknown,  an  untried,  or  a  questionable  man."  They  are 
"men  of  character,  individual  competence,  public  and  private 
responsibility."  Dr  Taylor's  choice  of  supervisors,  adds  The 
Chronicle,  "will  satisfy  all  honest  men  who  regard  public  office  as 
a  public  trust  and  not  as  a  private  snap,  but  it  will  not  satisfy  those 
■who  are  accustomed  either  actually  to  corrupt  public  servants  or 
to  use  a  secret  pull  to  obtain  private  and  undue  advantage."  Of 
the  many  problems  which  lace  these  men  this  paper  enumerates 
the  following : 

"There  is  the  great  water  question  to  be  settled.  There  is  im- 
mediate protection  from  fire.  There  are  sewers  to  be  built,  the 
wrecks  of  public  buildings  to  be  cleared  away,  and  whatever 
reconstruction  is  possible.  There  are  the  streets  of  almost  the 
entire  business  section  of  the  city  to  be  made  not  merely  passable, 
but  good.  Not  all  these  things  can  be  done  at  once.  No  two  of 
us  would  do  them  in  the  same  order.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Mayor  and  supervisors  to  settle  all  these  and  other  matters  upon 
their  best  judgment  of  what  is  best  for  the  city,  and  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  rest  of  us  to  accept  that  judgment. 

"  Underlying  all  these  material  questions  is  the  financial  ques- 
tion. How  much  money  can  we  possibly  raise  without  overbur- 
dening ourselves  with  taxation?  Where  can  we  get  that  money 
and  at  what  price?  Certainly  there  must  be  charter  amendments 
before  we  can  get  any  money  except  by  direct  taxation,  and  the 
budget  for  the  year  has  been  passed.  And  there  are  other  charter 
amendments  needed — the  recall,  for  example. 

"Of  course,  the  laws  and  ordinances  must  be  enforced,  and  if 
they  are  to  be  enforced,  and  if  stealing  right  and  left  on  a  small 
scale  is  to  be  stopt,  there  must  be  changes  in  the  control  of  the 
departments.  Some  of  the  unconfest  and  unconvicted  must  be 
got  rid  of.  We  can  trust  Mayor  Taylor  for  that,  and  the  super- 
visors whom  he  has  appointed  will  stand  by  him." 

The  Call,  likewise,  speaks  of  the  choice  of  supervisors  as 
"  wholly  to  be  commended,"  and  predicts  that  "  the  nest  of  sordid 
grafters,  boodlers,  and  bribe-takers  that  for  nearly  two  years  has 
disgraced  the  town  and  robbed  the  taxpayers  will  shortly  be  a 
•hing  of  the  past.  With  the  chief  boodler  in  jail  and  the  others 
on  the  retiring  list  things  begin  to  look  better."  The  California 
News  Jitter  <  San  Francisco  thinks,  however,  that  the  people 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  what  has  already  been  done.  The 
present  Mayor  and  Hoard  of  Supervisors  serve  only  for  a  few 
months,  until  the  fall  elections,  and  at  that  time,  it  warns  the  pub- 
lic, unless  it  is  on  its  guard  the  labor-unions  may  return  to  their 
former  authority.     We  read  : 

The  News  Tetter  lias  sounded  a  note  of  warning  before  about 
the  importance  of  the  conservative  forces  in  this  city  getting 
together  and  giving  their  united  support  to  the  cause  of  decency 


and  good  government  at  the  next  election.  The  action  of  the 
labor-unions  in  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  the  present  city  govern- 
ment should  arouse  public  sentiment  to  the  danger  which  confronts 
this  city.  It  is  clear  that  the  only  motive  for  their  refusal  is  their 
desire  to  be  left  free  to  support  a  labor-union  ticket  of  their  own 
this  fall.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  what  the  election  of  such  a  ticket  would  mean?  Is 
there  a  business  man  in  the  community  that  does  not  know  that,  if 
it  be  telegraphed  to  the  country  the  day  alter  next  election  in  this 
municipality  that  it  has  again  been  handed  over  to  the  McCarthys. 
Corneliuses,  and  Caseys,  every  channel  by  which  the  money 
to  rebuild  flows  into  the  city  will  at  once  be  closed?  Has  not 
every  resident  of  the  town  had  an  ocular  demonstration  what  the 
continuation  of  the  present  boodling.  labor-union  regime  means 
in  the  fact  that,  with  the  conviction  of  Schmitz.  things  at  once 
began  to  revive,  and  with  the  appointment  of  Taylor  they  have 
almost  begun  to  boom  ?  The  personality  of  the  two  men  has  in  no 
wise  produced  these  results.  It  is  the  causes  they  represent.  One 
the  side  of  disgrace,  dishonesty,  and  irresponsible  unionism  ;  the 
other,  good  government,  honesty,  and  conservativeness.  That 
lesson  should  not  be  lost  on  the  voters  of  San  Francisco,  who  have 
homes  and  interests  here.  If  the  present  regime  continues  after 
the  next  election,  then  work  will  stop,  business  will  be  deprest, 
labor  idle,  and  the  city  retarded  enormously  in  its  growth.  Every 
thoughtful  man,  be  he  laborer,  mechanic,  merchant,  or  profes- 
sional, in  the  community,  knows  that  we  but  foretell  a  certainty  if 
another  union-labor  ticket  is  elected." 

Outside  of  California,  also,  there  is  much  favorable  comment  on 
the  new  order  of  affairs  in  San  Francisco.  Thus,  Collier's  Weekly 
I  New  York),  declaring  that  for  the  city  "  the  moment  is  critical  and 
the  opportunity  rare,"  adds  that  if  she  does  not  at  once  take  advan- 
tage of  the  reform  era,  "and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  de- 
moralized state  of  her  criminal  enemies,  to  put  her  house  in  order, 
she  will  miss  a  chance  that  she  has  not  had  since  the  days  of  the 
vigilantes  and  may  not  get  again  in  several  generations."  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  indorsing  the  Mayor's  choice  of  supervisors, 
says  of  the  board  that  "it  has  a  fine  opportunity  to  show  what 
business  men  can  do  in  managing  public  affairs  which  have  usually 
been  left  to  professional  politicians." 

Mr.  Albert  Phenis,  who  has  been  sent  by  The  Manufacturers' 
Record  (Baltimore)  to  study  the  commercial  situation  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, writes  to  his  magazine  an  enthusiastic  account  of  what  the 
city  has  accomplished  since  the  earthquake  in  iyo6.  To  the  ques- 
tion, "What's  the  matter  with  San  Francicso?"  he  replies: 
"  While  '  She's  all  right'  is  far  from  the  proper  answer,  yet  with 
all  the  desolation  and  disorder  a  true  picture  of  the  San  Francisco 
of  to-day  must  include  the  undaunted  courage  and  the  capacity 
for  achievement  that  have  marked  the  city  from  its  very  birth." 
With  this  desolation  and  disorder  in  mind  he  continues: 

"That  San  Francisco  is  not  paralyzed;  is  hardly  even  discon- 
certed, is  the  wonder  of  the  situation  and  possibly  the  promise 
that  the  problem  will  be  solved.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  San 
Francisco  is  serene.  And  what  greater  tribute  to  the  courage  of 
a  virile,  sentient  people  could  be  bestowed?  Comes  an  earth- 
quake with  fire,  driving  200.000  or  300.000  homeless  people  into 
the  streets  and  causing  anywhere  this  side  of  $i.oco.ooo,ooo  loss — 
no  one  ever  has  computed  the  exact  cost  or  ever  will-- as  soon  as 
the  first  shock  is  over  and  before  the  tire  has  half  burned  out,  with 
the  family  camping  in  the  park  and  cooking  in  the  street,  the  San- 
Franciscan  plans  for  temporary  business  headquarters  and  the 
business  activities  of  the  day  and  knows  that  his  town  will  be 
rebuilt. 

"  Nor  striking  hordes,  nor  riotous  fiends,  nor  boodling  offi- 
cials disturb  his  serenity  and  his  faith.  The  strikers  win  — or 
lose  — and  the  bank  clearings  increase.  The  rioters  are  indicted  — 
or  escape  arrest— and  the  savings  in  the  banks  are  greater  than 
ever  known.  Insurance  money  comes  in  as  a  flood— $180,000,000 
or  so  of  it.  There  are  diamonds  for  the  family,  restaurant  dinners 
as  of  yore,  and  business  and  rebuilding  get  a  convenient  share. 
The  spring  will  not  run  dry.  A  boodling  Mayor  goes  to  jail ;  a 
splendid  citizen  finally  takes  his  place.  It  is  all  in  the  day's  work, 
for  it  isn't  in  the  stars  that  San  Francisco  can  lose." 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT 


THE  JAPANESE  SPHYNX 

EVEN  Lafcadio  Hearn  lias  been  accused  of  misunderstanding 
the  strange  people  of  Nippon  whom  he  loved  so  well  and 
wrote  about  so  fluently.  They  live  without  the  fevered  excitement 
of  those  Western  nations  whom  they  are  now  rivaling  in  the 
energy  of  war,  commerce,  and  diplomacy,  and  they  are  able  to 
Hock  round  a  natural-flower  show  when  their  existence  as  a  nation 
is  being  staked  in  a  land-  or  sea-battle  in  which  they  are  confronted 
with  i  ne  of  the  most  formidable  of  European  Powers.  They  are 
Orientals,  yet  they  possess  all  the  versatility  of  the  West.  Their 
con  "net  in  the  California  difficulty  is  "inscrutable,  bewildering. 
mysterious."  says  Luigi  Barzini,  writing  in  the  Corriere  della  Serq, 
<Kome).  Is  it  sheer  self-control,  or  are  they  making  believe?  Is 
it  mere  stoicism  ?  he  asks.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"  After  living  a  long  time  among  the  Japanese  I  know  and  under- 
stand them  no  better  now  than  the  first  day  I  landed  among  them. 
The  spirit  of  the  nation  is  unique ;  it  combines  Oriental  virtue  and 
European  practicality.  The  Japanese  have  absorbed  all  of  our 
civilization  and  yet  keep  it  concealed  under  the  flower  and  poetry 
of  ancient  Nippon.  From  this  union  of  apparently  discordant 
characteristics  is  born  an  inscrutable,  strange,  and  mysterious 
forcefulness.  The  Japanese  are  dangerous,  because  all  the  quali- 
ties which  others  have,  and  we  do  not,  are  dangerous  to  us." 

The  Japanese  retained  their  serene  imperturbability  before, 
during,  and  after  the  great  war.  They  continued  to  rival  the  red 
Indian,  "the  stoic  of  the  woods,  the  man  without  a  tear  "—almost 
without  a  smile.      In  the  words  of  this  writer  : 

"  I  have  seen  Japan  before  the  war,  and  during  the  war.  I  now 
.see  it  after  the  war.  Yet  in  these  three  such  varied  periods  of  its 
national  history  its  appearance  has  remained  unaltered.  The 
great  cities  as  well  as  the  villages  have  always  maintained  an  un- 
changeable aspect  of  serene  tranquillity.  I  recollect  the  profound 
surprize  I  experienced  on  passing  through  Tokyo  on  the  day  when 
the  news  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Yalu.  The  place  was  as  quiet  as 
if  a  defeat,  and  not  a  victory,  had  taken  place.  The  people  knew 
the  truth  and  kept  silent.  While  the  whole  world  held  its  breath 
in  anxiety  over  the  result  of  Tsushima,  on  the  very  day  that  great 
sea-battle  was  fought  the  people  of  Tokyo  were  crowding  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  Sumida,at  Mukojima.to  admire  the  irises  in 
full  flower,  as  if  nothing  on  earth  could  ever  disturb  their  delight 
in  that  peaceful  and  traditional  custom." 


DISARMAMEN1     IN    SIGHT. 


"  Gentlemen,  our  conference  will  not  have  been  held  in  vain.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  in  order  to  set  an  example  of  dis- 
armament, the  Republic  of  San  Marino  has  decided  to  return  home 
half  of  the  sixteen  men  in  its  army."  —  Rir*{ Paris i 


While  he  considers  the  character  of  the  Japanese  as  quite  incom- 
prehensible to  Western  foreigners,  he  attributes  it  largel>  to  their 
simple  love  of  nature.  Of  their  calm  enjoyment  of  external  life  in 
the  midst  of  political  and  national  excitement  he  says: 

"  Is  it  tin-  result  ot  discipline?  Is  it  affectation?  Is  it  constitu- 
tional insensibility  ?  Is  it  stoicism  ?  1 1  is  none  of  these.  It  is  an 
example  of  Japanese  idiosyncrasy  which  no  terms  like  these  can 
explain.  The  Japanese  can  stop  to  admire  a  flower  in  the  most 
serious  crises  of  their  life,  to  make  verses  on  their  death-beds,  to 
keep  their  minds  fixt  at  the  same  time  upon  the  most  important  and 
the  most  trifling  things  of  life.  It  is  quite  possible  that  these 
trifling  things  are  the  most  important  to  the  Japanese.  Their 
mind  seeks  for  and  becomes  infatuated  with  the  most  fleeting  and 
evanescent  features  of  natural  beauty.  Their  craving  for  this  is 
imperious.  But  the  more  we  recognize  this  side  of  the  Japanese 
character  the  darker  be^mes  the  mystery  of  their  nature.  How 
a  people  with  such  modest  tastes,  a  nation  content  with  a  bowl  of 
rice  and  a  bouquet  of  tl«.wers.  could  organize  and  equip  itself  for 
conquest  in  great  military  and  greater  commercial  wars  remains  a 
problem  which  fascinates  the  thinker." — Translation  wade  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


MISERY  OF  THE  PROLETARIAT  IN  EGYPT- While  Lord 
Cromer's  work  in  Egypt  has  been  credited  with  bringing  order  out 
of  chaos,  lifting  the  yoke  from  the  opprest,  and  diffusing  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  rural  districts,  there  is,  however,  another 
side  of  the  picture,  says  (ieorge  Foucart.  writing  in  the  Nouvelie 
Revue  (Paris  i.  Industrialism  has  indeed  enriched  the  country. 
but  it  has  increased  the  cost  of  living  without  raising  the  standard 
of  wages.  .Mr.  Foucart  has  recently  been  traveling  through  the 
Delta  and  adjacent  districts,  and  thus  gives  his  forecast  of  the 
country's«possible  future  when  the  people  realize  their  social  con- 
dition and  seek  to  remedy  it: 

"  Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  Alexandria  within  the  pa:-t 
few  years.  Not  only  has  the  material  aspect  of  things  undergone 
an  alteration  from  the  prodigious  accumulations  of  wealth  and  the 
increase  in  industrial  activities  everywhere  apparent,  but  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  city  the  Egpytian  people  no  longer  seem  to  I  e 


WHAT   THE    AMERICAN    RESOLUTION    RROIGHT   OUT. 
The   Nohlk.    Pirate      "  Good  heavens,  that  fellow  has  forced  me 


to  show  my  true  colors  !  " 


—Klmdderadati        lierlin  . 
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ATTITUDE     TOWARD    THE     PEOPLE 


ATTITUDE    TOWARD     THE     CZAR. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
THE    KIND    OF   A    DOUMA    THE   CZAR   WANTS. 


the  same.  A  genuine  proletariat  has  been  created  by  the  multi- 
plication of  industries  and  the  sudden,  almost  abrupt,  progress 
which  has  followed.  The  cost  of  living  has  risen  to  a  scale 
hitherto  unknown  in  Egypt,  while  wages  have  risen  but  slightly. 
Poverty  and  want  abound.  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  human  beast  of  burden  has  been  carried  on  with 
unnecessary  harshness.  Things  are  even  worse  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Some  day  suffering  will  provoke  the  people  to  complaints, 
perhaps  to  angry  outbursts,  throughout  this  apparently  prosperous 
Delta.  It  is  true  that  the  influx  of  foreigners  and  of  money  may 
put  off  the  hour  when  the  city  or  country  laborer  of  Egyptian  race 
comes  clearly  to  perceive  the  wrongs  that  are  done  him.  He  may 
miss  the  educational  influence  of  socialism.  Yet  such  an  awa- 
kening may  come  sooner  than  people  expect.  1 1  is  not  only  among 
the  successful  and  prosperous  Egyptians  that  intelligence  is  to  be 
found.  Those  whose  wages  are  growing  gradually  smaller  and 
smaller  have  intelligence  of  equal  keenness,  and  it  has  become  a 
real  question  as  to  the  hour  when  for  the  first  time  in  the  land  of 
Islam  the  flame  of  Mussulman  socialism  shall  burst  forth." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  SWADESHI   MOVEMENT  IN   INDIA 

'T'HE  English  policy  of  encouraging  the  manufactories  of  Man- 
*■  Chester  and  Paisley  by  placing  a  high  duty  on  imported 
Indian  silk  and  cotton  goods  has  ruined  the  Indian  weavers,  so 
that  for  many  years  the  inhabitants  of  India  have  worn  fabrics 
imported  from  England.  Mr.  Kailash  Chandra  Kanjilal,  writing 
in  The  Hindustan  Review  (Allahabad),  thus  states  this  fact : 

"  The  result  of  such  an  unfair  arrangement  has  been  that  Indian 
indigenous  industries  have  been  killed  and  the  relative  position  of 
India  and  Manchester  has  been  reversed;  that  is  to  say,  India, 
which  used  to  undersell  Manchester  in  the  English  market,  is  now 
undersold  by  it  in  the  Indian  market." 

The  recent  nationalist  movement  in  India,  which  is  fostered  by 
so  many  highly  educated  Hindus,  has  resulted  in  an  attempt  to 
change  this  abnormal  and  unjust  economic  condition.  English 
goods  are  to  be  boycotted  and  only  Indian  fabrics  and  manufact- 
ures consumed  by  patriotic  natives.  The  project  for  attaining  this 
end  is  styled  the  "  Swadeshi  movement"  and  the  plan  is  thus  out- 
lined by  the  writer  above  quoted  : 

"Broadly  speaking,  the  Swadeshi  movement  simply  seeks  to 
impart  a  preference  for  the  goods  made  or  manufactured  in  India  ; 
in  other  words,  it  seeks  to  propagate  a  love  for  the  indigenous 
goods.  It  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  harmless  movement.  It 
aims  at  much  nearly  the  same  thing  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  aspires 


to  achieve  by  his  well-known  preferential-tariff  scheme,  which 
seeks  to  protect  the  indigenous  British  and  Colonial  manufactures 
by  raising  tariff  walls  against  all  imports  from  foreign  countries. 
But  in  India  legislative  protection  of  indigenous  goods  being 
totally  out  of  the  question,  we  must  depend  upon  self-help  and  the 
patriotic  spirit  to  do  what  we  can  for  furthering  the  cause  and  fos- 
tering the  growth  and  use  of  Swadeshi  goods.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  the  Swadeshi  movement  aims  at." 

Mr.  Kanjilal,  while  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Swadeshi 
movement,  deplores  the  fact  that  native  industries  need  fostering 
by  the  investment  of  native  capital  in  their  exploitation.  He  re- 
marks : 

"Economically,  the  greatest  present-day  problem  in  India  is  to 
bring  capital  and  labor  together  and  to  create  more  of  mutual 
trust  among  our  men.  If  banks  are  founded  they  are  more  for 
lending  than  for  working  any  art  or  industry,  and  the  men  of  light 
and  leading  and  of  long  purse  find  it  safer  to  invest  their  savings 
at  a  small  rate  of  interest  in  the  Presidency  banks  or  government 
paper  than  in  the  improvement  of  art  and  industries.  Again,  till 
a  good  portion  of  money  now  locked  up  in  jewelry  is  spent  for  their 
promotion,  it  is  idle  to  expect  any  lasting  good.  The  absence  of 
machinery,  and  of  men  skilled  in  the  art  of  handling  it,  is  another 
great  drawback,  and  unless  this  is  remedied  systematically  no  great 
impetus  can  be  given  to  our  arts  and  industries.  It  is  only  grad- 
ual training  in  large  business  concerns  that  can  bring  this  about. 
The  determination  of  a  number  of  people  to  use  only  country-made 
goods  is,  indeed,  a  very  good  thing.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the 
most  difficult  thing  to  attain.  The  most  important  factor,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  is  our  capacity  to  supply  the  articles 
needed  in  quantities  required,  of  quality  that  would  elicit  approval 
and  at  a  cost  which  it  is  possible  for  the  purchaser  to  pay  not 
temporarily  but  permanently,  till  we  are  able  to  drive  out  the 
foreign  article  by  the  force  of  a  healthy,  wholesome,  economic 
rivalry." 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Swadeshi  movement  glaringly  reveals 
the  fact,  he  says,  that  Hindus  prefer  service  to  an  independent 
calling,  that  they  are  listless,  they  need  patience  and  the  spirit  of 
cooperation,  and  are  greedy  in  trade.  The  Japanese,  he  adds,  set 
them  a  better  example.     These  are  his  words  : 

"The  real  secret  of  the  Swadeshi  movement  is  not  commercial, 
but  national,  tho  ultimately  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  must 
regulate  all  produce  which  must  alro  face  the  competition  of  the 
open  market.  But  bearing  in  mind  its  real  character,  we  can  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  movement  has  a  sentimental  and  intel- 
lectual side  as  well  as  its  practical  aspect.  The  national  senti- 
ment can  not  fail  to  inspire  practical  efforts.  The  one  is  as  indis- 
pensable  as   the   other.     There   is    no    more   striking   or  recent 
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example  of  the  growth  of  national  sentiment  than  in  Japan.  The 
European  costume  and  habits,  to  which  the  Japanese  seem  to  have 
no  objection,  have  made  no  change  in  their  national  sentiment  and 
ways.  Japanese  life  is  the  same  as  before  their  glorious  victory 
over  Russia.  Almost  everything  required  by  the  people  is  made 
in  the  country.  They  have  taken  all  that  Europe  has  to  teach  and 
give,  but  they  have  put   their  own  hall-mark  on  everything." 


GERMANY'S  NAVAL  MENACE 

KING  EDWARD'S  review  of  twenty-four  miles  of  war-craft 
two  weeks  ago  in  the  Solent,  made  up  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  war-vessels  of  all  classes,  might  be  thought  enough  to 
reassure  every  timid  soul  in  the  United  Kingdom,  yet  we  find  a 
writer  in  The  Quarterly  Review  (London)  expressing  the  fear  that 
before  long  Germany  will    be  supreme  in  the  North  Sea.     The 


A    SUSPICIOUS    SYMPTOM    OK    FRIENDSHIP. 

Michel  discovers,  to  his  horror,  that  the  harmless  agreement  which 
his  neighbors  have  arranged  with  regard  to  his  land  amounts  to  sur- 
rounding him  with  impassable  wire  fence. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

mighty  fleet  reviewed  by  the  King  was  only  the  "  home  fleet."  and 
did  not  include  the  many  British  war-ships  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  available  at  any  time  of  danger.  The  British  press  point 
out  that  their  navy,  with  thirty-two  battle-ships,  is  stronger  than 
the  fleet  of  any  other  two  European  Powers  combined  (Germany 
and  France,  for  instance,  mustering  only  twenty-two);  and  they 
print  the  statement  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  that  the  second  navy  in 
the  world  is  now  the  American  Navy,  and  the  German  navy  is 
virtually  unimportant.  The  writer  in  The  Quarterly,  however, 
looks  not  so  much  at  the  present  state  of  Germany's  fleet  as  at  its 
program  for  the  future,  which  includes  the  building  of  iS  battle- 
ships of  the  Dreadnought  type,  13  large  cruisers,  24  small  cruisers, 
and  24  torpedo-boat  divisions.  This  is  a  state  of  things  to  be  re- 
garded with  some  anxiety  by  England,  we  are  told.  In  this 
author's  words : 

"The  fact  that  such  a  scheme  of  naval  aggrandizement  is  being 
worked  out  persistently  and  methodically  opposite  the  least  de- 
fended door  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  calculated  to  cause  anxi- 
ety among  the  British  people.  It  would,  however,  be  the  height 
of  folly  if  this  anxiety  degenerated  into  irritability  of  temper  and 
an  illogical  fever  of  jealousy.  By  no  policy  of  pinpricks  can  the 
British  people  retard  the  progress  of  the  German  fleet.  Every 
misrepresentation  has  been  accepted  in  Berlin  and  throughout  the 
German  states  as  welcome  ammunition  with  which  to  work  up 
further  enthusiasm  in  support  of  the  naval  movement.  It  is  much 
better  that  the  British  nation  should  once  and  for  all  understand 
that  it  is  no  business  of  theirs  what  steps  the  German  people  may 
take  for  improving  and  increasing  their  naval  defenses,  except  so 
far  as  precautionary  measures  are  rendered  necessary.  Germany's 
fleet,  what  she  chooses  to  spend  on  it,  and  how  she  organizes  it. 
is  not  the  business  of  the  British  people." 

He  quotes  President  Roosevelt  in  support  of  his  contention  that 


England  must  now  "  look  to  her  laurels,"  which  she  can  only  retain 
by  diligent  naval  preparation.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.     To  quote  further  : 

"Never  was  our  responsibility  more  arduous  than  it  is  now. 
Already  Great  Britain  is  almost  within  grip  of  a  crisis  threatening 
her  supremacy  ;  in  a  comparatively  few  years  Germany  will  have 
a  fleet  of  thirty-eight  battle-ships,  including  eighteen  Dread- 
noughts, and  about  fifteen  armored  cruisers  massed  off  her  shores 
and  opposite  our  Eastern  coasts.  If  the  Government  would  avoid 
a  scare  throughout  Great  Britain— and  scares  are  always  undigni- 
fied and  usually  lead  to  gross  waste  of  money  on  panic  schemes- 
it  will  have  the  courage  to  spend  on  the  development  of  a  naval 
base  on  the  east  coast,  the  urgent  need  of  to-morrow,  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  money  which  has  been  saved  on  this  year's  esti- 
mates. Cordite  was  the  final  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  last 
Government  with  which  the  Prime  Minister  was  associated  and 
this  question  of  a  naval  base  for  our  war-ships  in  the  North  Sea 
may  be  the  grave  of  the  present  Ministry. 

"No  one  can  read  the  accounts  of  the  naval  engagements  in  the 
Far  East,  as  narrated  by  Captain  Semenoff  and  the  anonymous 
Japanese  officer  whose  diary  has  been  published,  without  realizing 
the  horror  of  war,  and  the  careful,  persistent,  statesmanlike  prep- 
aration which  is  essential  to  success.  President  Roosevelt  has 
said  : 

"  'Victory  in  any  contest  will  go  to  the  nation  that  has  earned  it 
by  thorough  preparation.  .  .  .  When  the  day  of  battle  comes,  the 
difference  of  race  will  be  found  as  nothing  when  compared  with 
differences  in  thorough  and  practical  training  in  advance." 

"The  latest  naval  war  has  fully  confirmed  these  words." 


KOREA  AND  THE  EXTINCTION   OF 
SMALL  NATIONS 

THE  practical  absorption  of  Korea,  the  "  Morning  Land,"  by 
its  stronger  neighbor  of  the  "  Rising  Sun  "  has  suggested 
the  question  whether  small  peoples  are  not  naturally  doomed  to 
be  amalgamated  under  larger  imperial  governments.  This  has  to 
some  considerable  extent  taken  place  in  Europe,  says  Erik  Givsko 
in  The  Westin luster  Review  (London),  where  Poland.  Hungary. 
Hanover,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  other  independent  provinces,  as 


AN    ARDENT    WOOING. 

"  My  country  is  that  of  the  Rising  Sun  —  yours  is  the  Morning 
Calm.  We  are  made  for  each  other.  Be  mine,  or  I  will  carry  you 
off  by  force  ! "  -Fisckietto  I  Turin  . 

well  as  Scotland  and  Ireland,  have  each  and  all  been  annexed  by 
the  greater  Powers.  Mr.  Givsko  sees  two  opposite  forces  work- 
ing  in   the  most   important  empires  of  the   world.      One   is  for 
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centralization,  the  other  for  disintegration.     Of  the  causes  of  cen- 
tralization he  declares  : 

"Pan-Germanism,  Pan-Americanism,  and  Pan-Slavism,  whatever 
motives  may  be  alleged  to  embellish  these  movements,  art  all  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  necessity  of  providing  markets  for  a  per- 
verted industrial  production.  Pan-Slavism  is  for  the  present 
thoroughly  checked,  and  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  probabil- 
ity that  Pan-Germanism  may  suffer  the  same  fate  one  of  these 
days.  But  the  desire  for  the  land  of  the  neighbor  must  persist .  so 
long  as  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  civilized  world 
remain  as  they  are. 

"  Herein  lies  the  danger  for  the  small  nations  :  and  so  long  as 
production  is  carried  on  under  the  same  conditions,  economic  and 
social,  as  at  present,  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  desire 
for  expansion  will  prevail,  and  the  independence  of  the  small 
countries  will  be  jeopardized." 

On  the  other  hand,  disintegration  and  national  individualism, 
such  as  separated  Norway  and  Sweden  into  two  kingdoms,  are 
favored  by  "  the  highest  economic  conditions."  to  use  M  r.  i  rivsko's 
words,  that  is  to  say.  the  conditions  that  will  prevail  when  pro- 
tective duties  are  abolished  and  the  land  is  thrown  open  to  all  the 
people.     Of  the  results  of  such  a  state  of  things  he  writes  : 

"Then  the  last  reason  for  the  desire  for  expansion  entertained 
to-day  bv  the  great  Powers  will  have  disappeared,  for,  by  giving 
the  workers  access  to  the  land,  each  country  will  create  among  the 
farmers  and  small  holders  an  ample  market  for  her  industrial  pop- 
ulation :  and  the  agriculturists  will  always  have  a  great  purchasing 
power,  because  they  produce  just  the  commodities  that  the  indus- 
trial population  require  in  exchange  for  their  commodities.  Each 
countrv  may  thus  make  herself  almost  entirely  independent  of  the 
markets  of  other  countries  :  and  the  desire  for  conquests,  fostered 
by  the  need  for  markets,  will  disappear.  The  greatest  peace- 
maker tlie  wcrto  ever  knew-  social  justice  — will  link  together  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  further  peace 
congresses.  For.  by  the  abolition  of  protective  duties,  even  the 
frontiers  themselves  will  disappear,  and  across  the  demolished 
frontiers  ali  the  products  of  human  labor,  material  and  intellectual, 
will  flow  both  inward  and  outward  unobstructed." 

He  draws  a  delightful  picture  of  the  world's  condition  when 
every  nation,  great  or  small,  can  sit  under  its  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,  and  even  little  Korea  resume  like  Norway  its  place  in 
the    Statesman's    Year-Book    as    an    independent    kingdom.     To 

Ote  further  : 

"When  access  to  the  land  has  made  it  possible  for  everybody 
to  obtain  a  comfortable  living,  and  has  readjusted  the  equilibrium 

tween  production  and  consumption:  and  when  the  abolition  of 
protective  duties  has  broken  down  the  artificial  frontiers  which 
now  so  effectually  separate  the  nations  from  one  another.it  will 
11  that  the  principle  of  '  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest'  holds  good  no  more  between  nation  and 
nation  than  between  man  and  man.  Another  principle  — infinitely 
nigher  and  nobler  — a  principle  which  without  blasphemy  we  may 
well  attribute  to  an  all-wise  and  loving  Creator— the  principle  of 
mutual  aid,  will  then  rule  our  civilization.  No  man  will  want  his 
neighbor's  goods,  because  he  can  readily  produce  enough  himself; 
and  no  state  will  want  its  neighbor's  land,  because  to  possess  it 
would  confer  no  advantage  which  the  abolition  of  protective  duties 
has  not  already  secured.  Then  will  cease  the  present  wild  un- 
scrupulous rush  after  riches,  which  makes  men  absolutely  callous 
to  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow  men.  trodden  under  foot  in  the 
mad  race:  and  instead  each  man  will  understand  that  it  is  to  his 
own  interest  to  assist  his  weaker  brother,  who  stumbles  and  falls 
in  the  work  for  the  common  weal.  And  the  policy  of  nations  will 
no  longer  aim  at  acquiring  markets  by  wasting  blood  and  treasure, 
On  the  contrary,  each  government  will  feel  that  it  represents  a 
member  of  the  great  family  of  nations  :  and  that  its  duty  is  to  pro- 
cure the  greatest  possible  happiness  — not  to  the  greatest  number. 
but  to  all.  And  hand  in  hand  will  the  governments  of  the  world, 
hand  in  hand  will  the  citizens  of  the  world,  work  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  great  ideal.  The  causes  which  engendered  strife  and 
hatred  will  have  been  removed,  and  the  integrity  of  nations— great 
and  small— will  have  been  secured." 


FRANCE'S  EGOTISTIC  COLONIAL  POLICY-Prince  von  Buc- 
low  has  been  taking  his  usual  vacation  in  the  little  island  of  Nor- 
derney.  where  he  whiles  away  some  time  of  his  leisure  by  receiving 
newspaper  interviewers  and  imparting  to  them  in  epigrammatic 
terms  his  ideas  about  European  politics.  Among  those  who  re- 
cently visited  him  was  Mr.  Jules  Huret,  the  well-known  French 
publicist,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Paris  Figaro.  In  this  journal 
Mr.  Huret  gives  an  account  ot  his  talk  with  the  German  Chancel- 
lor, in  which  were  discust  many  subjects,  such  as  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  German  Empire.  German  Socialism,  the  relations 
between  France  and  Germany,  and  the  future  of  European  poli- 
tics. The  Chancellor  was.  as  reported,  in  his  merriest  mood. 
The  French  papers,  such  as  the  Paris  1 1 uiiiauiti\  the  Debats,  and 
the  Temps,  comment  at  large  on  this  interview  in  which  the  Ger- 
man  Chancellor,  who  has  so  recently  triumphed  over  the  Socialists 
in  the  Reichstag,  laughed  at  any  idea  of  danger  from  Socialism. 
I  le  also  poohpoohed  the  notion  of  a  "  yellow  peril."  As  for  France 
and  Germany,  he  said,  there  was  need  on  Germany's  part  of 
"enormous  tact,  much  self-restraint,  and  of  even  more  patience." 
He  did  not.  however,  let  France  go  without  a  parting  shot.  Mr. 
Huret  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  think  that  "  an  unselfish  and 
altruistic  colonial  policy  would  not  be  the  best  way  to  bring  about 
a  state  of  things  in  which  the  nations  would  welcome  mutual 
cooperation  rather  than  look  upon  each  other  as  rivals."  to  which 
the  Chancellor  laughingly  replied  as  follows: 

"I  am  not  prepared  to  criticize  your  colonial  policy,  but  I  can 
not  refrain  from  comparing  it  with  that  of  England,  who  opens 
her  gates  to  every  comer  and  generously  practises  what  you  call 
the  altruistic  system  of  colonial  policy.  In  France  you  seem  still 
to  be  addicted  to  the  eighteenth-century  tradition  of  colonial  ad- 
ministration by  hermetically  closing  your  colonies  against  foreign 
countries.  It  is  true  there  is  now  some  talk  of  a  new  current  of 
thought.  But  do  you  think  that  there  is  any  chance  for  this  new 
tendency's  gaining  some  practical  influence  on  your  tradition  ?  I 
have  my  doubts  about  it." 


SPARKS   FROM   THE  ANVIL 

The  Peace  Conference  reminds  the  Floh  (Vienna)  <.t  an  Irish  wake.  The 
delegates  .innk.  visit,  (line,  and  talk,  while  tlie  grave  of  Peace  is  being  dug 
ilce-.  for  her  final   resting-place, 

1:   i^  in i-  the  Peace  Conference  will  not,  alter  all,  prove  abortive, 

bill  '    .it  a  resolution  will  It  passed  to  the  effect  that  no  war  may  be  begun  with 
out   a  formal   declaration        Any    Power  embarking   on    hostilities  without     t:  is 
mary  will  be  adjudged  to  have  lust,  even  tho  it  may  win. —  Punch. 

RESOL1    Moss   OP  TIIK    HAGUE   CONFERENCE 
i.    THERE  shall  be  no  more  war. 

i     If  a  war  breaks  out  explosive  bullets  must  not  be  used. 
j    [f  explosive  bullets  are  going  to  b<   used  m  itice  is  to  be  given  beforehand. 
4.   If  no        ':  notice  i-.  given  all  previous  declarations  exchanged  by  the  two 
ire  to  be  considered  null  ami  void.     Hutnoristische  Blaetter. 


Illl-   czar's   plight. 
i    m  lie  be  stretched  to  the  dimensions  of  a  man  ? 

Fischietto  'Turin 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


"UNTO  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH 
GENERATION  " 

ONE  can  not  be,  with  impunity,  the  son  of  a  drunkard"— so 
says  Dr.  A.  Jorfroy,  a  French  physician,  who  writes  on 
"  Alcohol  and  Alcoholism  "  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  July 
13).  Dr.  Joffroy's  article  reads  in  places  like  an  old-fashioned 
temperance  tract,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  pitiless  scientific  statement 
of  facts.  Diseases,  the  author  points  out.  are  of  two  kinds,  those 
that  attack  persons  in  normal  health,  and  those  that  touch  only 
those  who  are  predisposed  to  them.  To  create  such  morbid  pre- 
dispositions alcohol  is  eminently  suited,  and  in  this  way  it  strikes 
down  not  only  those  who  abuse  it,  but  their  descendants,  often 
ceasing  its  ravages  only  when  it  lias  obliterated  a  whole  family. 
We  can  quote  here  only  a  small  part  of  what  Dr.  Jorfroy  says. 
First  comes  his  division  of  diseases  into  the  two  categories  men- 
tioned above.     We  read  : 

"  In  the  case  of  some  diseases  (scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  plague, 
etc.)  the  pathogenic  agent  produces  the  specific  malady  in  every 
one  exposed  to  contagion,  whatever  may  have  been  his  previous 
condition  of  health.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  whole  class 
of  diseases  that  attack  only  such  as  are  predisposed.  Of  one  hun- 
dred infants  fed  in  the  same  way.  one  or  two  will  become  abnor- 
mally fat,  because,  for  example,  the  father  had  gout  or  the  mother 
diabetes.      

"  But  hereditary  predisposition  exists  also  with  nervous  diseases, 
and  alcoholism  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  creating  such 
predisposition,  as  well  as  of  developing  it  where  it  exists.  To 
have  chorea  or  rheumatism,  for  instance,  one  must  have  obese, 
nervous,  alcoholic  parents.  A  man  may  be  seized  with  shaking 
palsy,  following  some  violent  emotion,  .  .  .  but  heredity  must  be 
present  to  facilitate  the  action,  and  alcoholism  is  generally  found 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  heredity." 

In  mental  diseases,  Dr.  Joffroy  goes  on  to  say.  the  role  of 
heredity  is  greater  still.  We  may  almost  say  that  predisposition 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  these.  The  author  rejects  the  classi- 
fication made  by  some  authors  who  divide  mental  diseases  into 
those  of  the  normal  and  abnormal  brain.  The  former,  he  thinks, 
do  not  exist,  a  diseased  brain  being  always  abnormal.  Even 
poisons  that  act  on  the  brain  select  those  who  are  predisposed. 
and  this  is  eminently  true  of  alcohol  itself.  Predispositions  (gen- 
erally alcoholic)  determine  the  special  form  of  drunkenness  and 
explain  why  wine  makes  one  man  gay,  another  sad.  another  quar- 
relsome. Likewise,  hereditary  predisposition  explains  why  alco- 
holism results,  with  one  man,  in  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  with 
another  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  with  others  in  paralysis  of  one  or 
another  set  of  nerves.     The  writer  continues: 

"On  epilepsy  the  action  of  alcohol  is  quite  clearly  manifest; 
sometimes  a  subject  plainly  epileptic  from  infancy  takes  to  drink 
at  about  twenty,  with  the  result  that  his  attacks  increase  in  vio- 
lence at  each  excess;  sometimes  a  man  of  thirty  to  forty  years  who 
has  had  only  slight  seizures  in  childhood  begins  to  have  the 
characteristic  attacks,  which  disappear  or  lessen  when  he  becomes 
abstinent 

"  In  order  that  I  may  be  clearly  understood  I  will  repeat  the 
definition  that  I  have  given  elsewhere  of  incipient  degeneracy  : 
'The  totality  of  organic  defects,  of  hereditary  or  acquired  origin, 
which,  by  lessening  organic  resistance,  create  new  morbid  aptitudes 
and  make  causes  pathogenic  when  of  themselves  they  would  be 
powerless  to  injure  a  normal  organism.* 

"  And  I  repeat  again  that,  in  the  creation  of  these  new  morbid 
aptitudes,  this  hereditary  predisposition,  which  dominates  almost 
all  pathology,  alcoholism  stands  preeminent,  doing  more  harm  and 
counting  more  victims  than  tuberculosis.  Alcoholism,  in  fact,  not 
only  affects  the  individual,  but  its  effects  are  continued  to  his  de- 
scendants. One  can  not  be,  with  impunity,  the  son  of  an  alcoholic. 
Alcoholism  begins  with  the  father  and  strikes  down  his  children  : 
and  generally  its  action  continues,  until,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  gen- 


eration, it  has  destroyed  the  family.  But  bctore  this  final  result 
is  reached,  the  alcoholics  and  their  descendants  are,  according  to 
circumstances,  hurled  into  disease,  madness,  or  crime,  filling  our 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  jails,  as  1    have  already  said. 

"  Blind  indeed  are  those  who,  ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  alcohol, 
see  in  it  only  a  source  of  revenue  !  " — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


FUTURE   OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE 

HAS  the  automobile,  or.  to  put  it  more  broadly,  mechanical 
road-traction,  come  to  stay,  or  must  it  ultimately  meet  the 
fate  that  seems  already  to  have  overtaken  the  bicycle?  G.  M. 
Slocum,  who  writes  in  Motor  Talk  (Detroit.  Mich.),  attempts 
to  show  that  there  are  elements  of  permanency  in  automobiling 
that  sharply  differentiate  it  from  passing  tads.     He  says  : 

''Stop  ten  men  on  Broadway  this  morning  and  ask  them  what 
they  consider  the  future  of  the  automobile  will  be.  Five  men  will 
tell  you  that  the  auto  is  a  fad  and  must  follow  the  fate  of  the 
bicycle,  three  will  say  that  it  is  just  budding  into  its  full  service 
and  perfection,  and  the  remaining  two  will  say.  "You've  got  me.' 

"What,  then,  is  its  future? 

"  Ten    years   ago    the   chug    of    a    horseless    carriage    on    - 
Street,  Chicago,  caused  windows  to  fly  open,  crowds  to  press  the 
curb,  and  the  general  excitement  that  accompanies  a  circus  pro- 
cession in  a  country  town. 

"To-day  a  splendid  equipage,  horse-drawn,  will  cause  the  crowd 
to  stop  and  take  notice,  while  the  surging  mass  of  automobiles 
rush  past  unnoticed. 

"  The  auto,  then .  has  ceased  to  be  a  fashionable  '  fad.  *  S  ince  the1 
automobile  made  its  appearance  as  a  practical  vehicle  for  pleasure 
or  business,  wise  ones  have  wagged  their  heads  and  predicted  the 
same  fate  as  befel  the  bicycle. 

"This  is  a  wrong  conception  of  the  situation.  There  is  just  as 
much  difference  between  an  automobile  and  a  bicycle  as  between 
a  rowboat  and  a  launch.  This  very  morning  we  watched  an 
'  elderly  gentleman  descend  the  wide  marble  steps  of  his  home,  ac- 
companied by  his  daughter,  carrying  a  baby.  The  chauffeur 
tipped  his  leather  cap.  opened  the  plate-glass  door  ;  the  three  sai.k 
into  the  luxuriously  upholstered  seats,  the  driver  hopped  behind 
the  wheel,  and  a  moment  later  they  were  gliding  quietly  down  the 
avenue.  What  part  could  a  bicycle  have  played  in  that  part\  ? 
Would  this  gray-haired  financier  ever  have  cranked  the  merciless 
pace  of  a  bicyclist? 

"The  bicycle  was  at  its  best  only  a  piece  of  gymnasium  para- 
phernalia, and  never  did  appeal  in  the  sense  of  luxury  or  comforta- 
ble enjoyment  to  those  who  could  afford  such  things.  It  was. 
too.  within  the  reach  of  any  one — only  an  expert  could  ascertain 
which  was  the  more  costly  of  two  passing  bicycles. 

"  In  the  automobile,  one's  means  only  may  dictate  the  amount 
of  his  investment.  In  other  words,  the  man  who  formulates  a 
trust  or  controls  a  corporation  may  possess  a  car  costing  from  six 
to  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  and  equipped,  if  he  desires,  with 
lounging-chairs,  electric  lights,  a  buffet,  and  what  not.  Like  the 
yacht,  the  limit  is  fixt  only  by  the  fancy  and  the  amount  of  the 
ever  present  wherewith." 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Slocum  assures  us.  we  are  justified  in 
believing  that  the  automobile  has  come  to  stay.  Those  who  com- 
pare it  to  the  bicycle  have  not.  he  thinks,  given  the  matter  sufficient 
thought.  The  motor-car.  he  tells  us.altho  changing  for  the  better 
year  by  year,  has  already  taken  on  certain  elements  of  perma- 
nency.    He  writes : 

"Certain  features— fundamental  principles— which  have  been 
adopted  this  year  by  manufacturers  almost  without  exception, 
prove  that  the  automobiles  will  be  stable.  The  side  entrance,  the 
shaft-drive,  the  engine  easily  accessible  under  the  hood,  the  wheel 
steer,  the  long  wheel-base,  adequate  protection  by  tenders  -these 
features  will  stand  unchanged  doubtless  lor  years  to  come. 

"  The  foreign  car  is  no  longer  considered  superior  to  our  own 
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product.  PersoRally  we  feel  that  it  is  far  inferior— time  alone 
can  decide. 

"The  auto-races,  the  endurance  trials,  the  Glidden  tours,  the 
hill-climbs,  are  only  one  part  of  the  great  automobile  spirit,  they 
express  only  one  class  of  auto-enthusiasts.  The  other — the  greater 
class — is  composed  of  those  who  love  autoing  for  its  real  joys,  for 
its  novelties,  for  its  weird  enchantment  or  varying  excitement. 

"Autoing  bids  to  youth  with  the  cry  of  speed,  wild  excitement, 
and  captivating  romance  ;  to  the  middle-aged  with  the  beckonings 
of  the  tour,  of  the  glories  of  nature,  of  the  keen  enjoyments;  and 
to  the  aged  with  the  soothing  balm  of  comfort  and  luxury,  of 
health  and  good-cheer,  of  strength  and  hope. 

"Autoing  has  come  to  stay.  Day  by  day  it  weaves  itself  into 
the  very  network  of  society — already  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  luxury. 
To-day  it  is  the  busy  man's  necessity — the  home  convenience." 


THE  MAN  AT  THE  THROTTLE 

ON  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  locomotive-engi- 
neer depend  the  safety  of  his  train  and  the  lives  of  the 
passengers.  What  will  happen  if  he  suddenly  dies  or  is  taken  ill? 
This  question  is  discust  sporadically  in  the  press,  and  certain  types 
of  locomotive  in  which  the  fireman  and  engineer  are  widely  sepa- 
rated, leaving  the  latter  practically  alone  in  his  cab,  have  been 
condemned  on  this  ground.  An  editorial  writer  in  The  Railway 
and  Engineering  Review  (Chicago,  July  27)  regards  it  as  remark- 
able that  so  few  accidents  have  happened  from  trains  running  with- 
out control,  caused  by  the  sudden  illness  or  sudden  death  of  engi- 
neers at  their  posts.     He  says  : 

"Occasionally  an  instance  of  this  kind  has  occurred,  and  in 
times  past  some  one  would  propose,  now  and  then,  that  an  extra 
employee  be  stationed  on  each  locomotive,  like  the  lookout  on  a 
ship,  with  no  other  duty  than  that  of  constantly  watching  ahead 
for  obstruction.  Such  a  plan  would  discover  anything  wrong  with 
the  engineer  in  proper  time,  but  the  idea  has  never  found  favor 
from  practical  considerations.  Nevertheless,  every  recurring  in- 
stance of  the  sudden  incapacitation  of  an  engineer  suggests  grave 
possibilities  of  an  accident.  How  many  of  the  accidents  from  un- 
explainable  causes  might  have  happened  in  this  way  is  at  least  an 
interesting  thought  to  reflect  upon.  The  facts  of  experience  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  uphold  a  view  of  the  reasonableness  of 
such  thoughts. 

"  During  the  early  part  of  this  month  we  reported  a  collision 
which  occurred  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  caused  by  the  en- 
gineer of  a  passenger  train  falling  unconscious  at  his  post,  the 
train  running  past  a  station  where  a  stop  should  have  been  made, 
and  the  fireman  not  discovering  what  was  wrong  in  time  to  stop 
the  train  before  collision  with  a  switch-engine  occurred.  Last 
week  the  engineer  of  a  passenger  train  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Mich- 
igan Southern  Railway,  approaching  Cleveland,  was  overcome  by 
heat  and  fell  unconscious  at  the  throttle.  Fortunately  the  fireman 
observed  the  engineer's  condition  in  time  to  prevent  accident  tc 
the  train.  During  the  same  week  the  engineer  of  a  freight  train 
on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  is  reported  to  have 
become  suddenly  insane,  and  ran  his  train  a  considerable  distance 
at  extraordinary  speed,  in  fear  of  an  imaginary  enemy  in  pursuit, 
in  spite  of  vigorous  efforts  of  his  fireman  to  prevent  him.  Even- 
tually the  head  brakeman  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  rear,  and  he 
and  the  fireman  overpowered  the  unfortunate  man  and  assumed 
control  of  the  train.  According  to  the  newspaper  reports  this  en- 
gineer had  just  recovered  from  a  spell  of  sickness  and  had  gone 
out  on  his  regular  run  without  displaying  any  evidence  of  his 
mental  condition.  We  have  not  taken  pains  to  verify  this  report, 
and  while  the  account  may  be  exaggerated,  it  is  not  nevertheless 
an  unsupposable  case;  and  an  insane  man  at  the  throttle  might, 
for  obvious  reasons,  be  more  dangerous  at  a  critical  moment  than 
a  dead  man. 

"  While  known  occurrences  of  the  character  stated  have  been 
but  few,  comparatively  speaking,  yet  they  have  been  numerous 
enough,  it  would  seem,  to  call  for  careful  consideration  of  means 
of  protection.  As  visible  signals  alone  would  evidently  be  of  no 
avail  in  such  cases,  unless  the  fireman  chanced  to  notice  the  non- 
observance  of  them,  the  argument  for  automatic  control  of  trains 
fits  such  emergencies  with  peculiar  adaptability." 


DISEASE  FROM  DIRTY  REFRIGERATORS 

SOME  people  seem  to  have  an  impression  that  the  presence  of 
ice  is  in  itself  somehow  antiseptic,  and  they  accordingly  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  see  that  their  ice-boxes  or  refrigerators  are 
kept  clean.  According  to  Dr.  Joanna  White,  writing  in  Good 
Housekeeping,  this  carelessness  constitutes  a  distinct  menace  to 
health  in  many  families.     Says  Dr.  White  : 

"  Several  cases  of  diphtheria  developed  simultaneously  in  one 
family.  The  source  of  their  infection  was  obscure,  no  other  cases 
having  been  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  for  several  weeks. 
The  house  was  well  built,  comparatively  new,  and  in  a  healthful 
location.  The  nurse  who  was  retained  told  me  on  my  next  visit 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  remain,  as  she  would  be 
afraid  to  eat  anything  kept  or  prepared  in  the  house.  To  prove 
that  she  was  not  unreasonable,  she  asked  me  to  step  to  the  refrig- 
erator. Upon  opening  it,  considerable  foul  odor  escaped,  but  the 
condition  of  the  whole  interior  was  simply  appalling.  It  was 
covered  with  a  half-inch  coating  of  thick  slime. 

"  It  seems  incredible  that  any  housewife,  barring  the  most 
grossly  ignorant  or  careless,  could  allow  such  a  condition  to  arise 
or  exist.  This  is  only  one  case  among  many  where  I  believe  the 
specific  poison  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  has  been  har- 
bored in  unsanitary  refrigerators.  It  is  easier  to  overlook  neglect 
and  carelessnesss  in  the  very  poor;  tho  even  here  there  is  no  real 
excuse  for  it.  Even  the  upper  class  is  not  exempt  from  the  same 
sort  of  neglect.  A  busy  society  or  club  woman,  leaving  the  care 
of  home  entirely  to  servants,  need  not  expect  the  busy  maids  to 
take  all  the  intelligent  care  which  is  so  very  essential. 

"Generally  speaking,  it  is  in  the  homes  of  the  middle  class, 
where  only  one  or  possibly  no  maid  is  kept,  that  the  most  favor- 
able hygienic  conditions  exist. 

"  There  are  so  many  so-called  germ  diseases,  where  uncleanli- 
ness  is  the  direct  cause  of  infection,  that  the  fight  for  hygienic 
conditions  should  never  be  abated.  The  refrigerator  alone  is  the 
source  of  much  evil ;  therefore  even  the  busy  housewife  should  pay 
particular  attention  to  its  condition  at  all  times  and  to  the  food 
which  goes  into  it." 

If  the  refrigerator  is  movable,  says  Dr.  White,  do  not  place  it 
in  the  darkest  corner,  but  in  the  light  and  air,  preferably  out-of- 
doors,  on  a  piazza.  For  the  ordinary  house,  where  there  is  no 
special  provision  for  drainage,  perhaps  the  safest  way  is  to  use 
the  old-fashioned  pan,  emptying  and  scalding  it  twice  a  day.  If 
the  refrigerator  is  'built  in'  and  a  piped  drain  provided,  this  pipe 
should  net  be  connected  with  the  waste  or  soil  pipe  or  sewer,  or 
discharged  upon  the  ground,  but  should  be  connected  with  an  open 
and  water-supplied  sink.  The  connections  should  be  short  and 
disconnected  from  the  refrigerator.  All  drainage  pipes  should  be 
flushed  twice  a  week,  with  either  a  solution  of  chlorid  of  lime, 
or  washing-soda,  or  strong  ammonia.     To  quote  further  : 

"The  ice  compartment  and  storage  part  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  twice  a  week.  All  removable  parts  should  be  taken  out 
for  greater  ease  in  cleansing.  All  parts  should  be  washed  in  good 
soap  and  hot  water,  with  a  clean  cloth  or  brush,  then  thoroughly 
scalded,  after  which  it  is  well  to  go  over  the  lining  with  some 
chlorid  solution,  a  caustic  cleaning  solution,  or  a  strong  solution 
of  borax  and  water. 

"  Watch  for  the  iceman  and  have  ready  a  good  pitcherful  of 
clean  water  with  which  to  rinse  the  ice.  It  will  take  only  a 
moment,  and  your  care  in  cleansing  will  not  be  defeated. 

"All  food  should  be  inspected  and  prepared  for  storage.  Keep 
the  milk  supply  in  closely  covered  receptacles,  preferably  glass. 
Butter  should  also  be  covered,  as  these  two  foods  are  very  apt  to 
absorb  impurities.  Most  fruits  and  vegetables  can  and  should  be 
washed  and  wiped  or  drained  before  storing  in  a  refrigerator." 


ASBESTOS  WOOD— An  interesting  electrical  insulator  sold  un- 
der this  name,  and  made  by  compressing  asbestos  waste,  is  thus 
described  in  Technical  Literature  (New  York,  July): 

"  Asbestos  is  a  fiber  which  is  of  a  refractory  nature,  is  an  excel- 
lent electrical  insulator,  and  is  not  affected  chemically  by  most  of 
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the  active  chemical  agents  likely  to  attack  insulating  materials. 
In  quarrying  asbestos,  the  thick  veins  containing  the  long  fibers 
are  broken  out  with  hammers,  and  the  masses  are  then  shredded, 
combed,  carded,  and  spun  into  yarn  and  cloth.  The  waste  from 
these  operations  and  the  remaining  short-fibered  rock  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  asbestos  wood.  This  insulator  has  the  appear- 
ance of  soapstone,  but  is  much  harder  and  lighter.  It  is  about  60 
per  cent,  heavier  than  oak,  and  its  strength  is  about  three-quarters 
that  of  white  pine.  Asbestos  wood  is  more  porous  than  slate  or 
marble,  and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  impregnate  it  in  order  to 
render  it  impervious  to  moisture.  When  so  impregnated,  it  has 
about  the  same  insulating  qualities  as  marble,  and  when  dry,  1ml 
not  treated,  it  compares  favorably  with  slate.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
brittle  as  either  of  the  above-mentioned  materials,  becomes  but 
slightly  distorted  by  heating,  and  an  arc  on  its  surface  confines  its 
action  to  the  point  where  it  strikes  and  causes  no  cracking.  It 
can  be  worked  with  ordinary  tools  used  on  hard  wood,  and  at 
about  the  same  speed.  It  takes  paint  and  varnish  well,  and  is 
less  sensitive  to  atmospheric  changes  than  ordinary  wood.  It  is 
non-inflammable  and  should  find  use  in  such  places  as  those  where 
fireproofed  wood  and  metal-covered  wood  are  now  employed." 


wheeled  carriages,  etc.  Breech-loading,  which  was  not  effectively 
used  until  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  known  in 
the  time  of  Francis  I.  There  exists,  in  the  arsenal  at  Berlin,  an 
iron  cannon  of  very  great  size,  whose  breech  is  crossed  by  a  rec- 
tangular mortise,  recalling  in  a  striking  way  that  which  serves  to 
receive  the  closing  piece  of  a  Krupp  gun.  A  cannon  in  the  Berlin 
Museum  would  appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  modern  process 
of  twisting  a  rectangular  bar  of  iron  into  a  spiral  and  then  forging 
it  into  a  tube  [spiral-weld].  The  metallic  tube  of  a  cannon  in  the 
same  museum,  of  Swedish  origin  and  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  is  reenforced  witli  bands  of  leather,  alter- 
nating witli  layers   of    iron  wire." — Translation  made    'or  The 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  VEGETARIANISM 

1\  j\  ANY  advocates  of  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet  defend  it  on 
-*-*-*-  other  grounds  than  those  of  physiology.  If  a  man  believes 
it  to  be  wrong  to  take   the  lives  of  animals,  he  will  of  course  ab- 


WHAT  A  WOMAN  DOCTOR  CAN  DO 

ADVICE  to  women  physicians  was  given  recently  by  Professor 
Osier  when  distributing  prizes  at  the  London  School  of 
Medicine  for  Women.  He  pointed  out  that  four  avenues  of  use- 
fulness were  open  to  women  who  had  studied  medicine.  We  quote 
a  report  from  The  British  Medical  Journal  (London.  July  13). 
Says  this  paper : 

"The  first,  which  he  commended  to  those  who  had  a  liking  for 
science,  was  work  in  connection  with  the  scientific  branches  of 
medicine.  There  were  many  women  specially  adapted  for  work- 
ing at  the  highest  problems  of  scientific  medicine,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  best  work  in  bacteriology,  in  histology,  and  in  many 
departments  of  pathology  was  being  done  at  the  present  time  by 
women.  The  second  line  of  work  which  women  could  very  well 
follow  was  in  connection  with  institutions,  especially  asylums  for 
the  insane.  Throughout  the  United  States  there  were  at  the 
present  time  many  women  physicians  doing  excellent  work  in 
asylums.  The  third  sphere  of  activity  for  women  was  general 
practise.  Tho  it  was  a  hard  life,  there  were  many  women  who 
were  very  successful  in  general  practise,  and  able  to  meet  worry, 
care,  and  trouble,  and  the  daily  anxieties  and  annoyances  inciden- 
tal to  practise.  Women  were  especially  adapted  for  dealing  with 
the  diseases  of  women  and  children,  but  the  difficulty  in  that 
connection  was  the  mistrust  and  distrust  of  women  for  women  ;  an 
important  duty  for  the  students  he  addrest  was  so  to  conduct  their 
lives  that  every  woman  would  have  trust  in  them.  When  a  pater- 
nal government  instituted  a  proper  system  of  school  inspection  it 
was  the  women  who  should  carry  out  that  work,  and  the  filling  of 
such  positions  by  women  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
community.  The  fourth  field  of  work  for  women  was  India. 
Probably  there  was  no  place  in  the  world  where  so  much  good 
could  be  done  by  women  as  in  India.  Those  who  decided  to  go 
there  would  perhaps  live  harder  lives,  but  probably  they  would  lead 
happier  lives  than  those  who  remained  in  this  country.  He  urged 
those  who  had  the  desire,  to  go  out  to  India  and  help  their  unfor- 
tunate sisters  there.  Professor  Osier  concluded  by  advising  the 
students  to  accept  as  their  philosophy  of  life  that  they  were  in  the 
world,  not  to  get  what  they  could  out  of  it,  but  to  do  what  they 
could  for  the  happiness  of  others." 


UP-TO-DATE  ANCIENT  GUNS— Some  very  interesting  analo- 
gies between  ancient  and  modern  artillery  are  reported  by  a  recent 
German  investigator  of  the  subject,  Herr  Treptow.  Says  the 
Revue  Scienttjique  (Paris,  June  8)  in  a  note  regarding  his  investi- 
gations : 

"There  are  found,  in  ancient  cannon,  most  of  the  devices  that 
we  often  regard  as  very  recent  inventions,  such  as  rings,  sleeves, 
the  reenforcement  by  winding  with  wire,  closure  of  the  breech  by 
a  screw,  pointing  by  wedges,  screws,  or  forks,  trunnions,  fixt  and 


From  stereograph,  copyrighted  by  Underwood  A  Underwood.  New  York. 
THE    RESULT    OF    A    VEGETABLE    DIET. 

Dabee  Chowdray  Palwan.  at  Benares,  India,  a  vegetarian  of  fifty-six 
years,  lifting  a  960  pound  weight. 

stain  from  eating  meat,  even  if  he  regards  it  as  wholesome  food. 
The  same  is  true  if  he  contemplates  with  disgust  the  eating  of 
slaughtered  animals  while  having  no  similar  feeling  toward  dead 
vegetables.  Such  considerations  have  little  to  do  with  the  subject 
of  nutrition.  A  recent  French  vegetarian  writer,  however,  sets 
forth  very  clearly  the  purely  scientific  reasons  lor  his  faith  in  a 
thesis  that  is  thus  reviewed  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  July 
13).     We  read  in  this  paper  : 

"  Altho  known  from  the  remotest  antiquity  under  the  names  of 
different  philosophical  systems,  vegetarianism  seems  to  have 
entered  a  scientific  phase  in  recent  times.  Dr.  Henri  Colliere.  in  a 
very  interesting  thesis,  has  shown  that  it  is  not  only  a  therapeutic 
diet,  but  that  the  fact  that  it  answers  all  the  requirements  of  the 
physiology  of  nourishment  entitles  it  to  be  regarded  with  reason  as 
the  normal  diet  of  man. 

"The  modern  tendencies  of  physiology— toward  the  diminution 
of  the  total  ration,  toward  the  fixation,  at  a  lower  point,  of  the  mini- 
mum   proportion  of  albumin,   toward  the  attribution  of  a  more 
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important  role  to  the  carbohydrates— are  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
vegetarian  theory. 

"  The  use  of  animal  flesh  as  food,  and  especially  its  abuse,  are 
condemned  by  the  physiology  of  nutrition:  meat  is  an  incomplete 
food,  not  containing  carbohydrates,  overstimulating,  inviting  to 
habitual  overfeeding,  and  bringing  about,  like  alcohol,  a  state  of 
mind  in  which  the  consumer  believes  that  he  can  not  possibly  do 
without  it.  It  is  a  toxic  food,  containing  numerous  poisons,  such 
as  ptomains.  leucomains.  purins,  etc.  If  an  exclusive  flesh  diet 
would  be  nonsensical,  a  partial  flesh  diet  is  also  illogical,  as  Dr. 
Colliere  looks  at  it;  for  the  fact,  he  says,  that  man  possesses  a 
triple  line  of  defense  against  poisons  (bowels,  liver,  and  kidneys) 
is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  using  toxic  substances  daily,  even  in 
dilute  form  ;  a  weakening  of  his  means  of  protection  might  result 
fatally. 

"  Anticarnivorous  diets,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  Dr.  Col- 
liere's  thesis,  are  entirely  justified  by  the  physiology  of  nutrition, 
whether  we  select  one  or  another  of  the  several  varieties  following  : 

"  Fruitarianism.  or  an  exclusive  diet  of  fruits,  is  approved,  on 
condition  that  we  are  not  content  with  the  sweet,  juicy  fruits,  but 
employ  also  the  farinaceous  and  the  oily  fruits. 

"Vegetalism  admits,  without  distinction,  either  raw  or  after 
cooking,  all  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom— fruits,  juicy 
legumes,  feculents,  cereals,  and  leguminous  vegetables. 

"Finally,  the  ovo-lacto-vegetarian'  diet  admits  also  milk  and 
eggs,  which,  altho  of  animal  origin,  would  appear  not  to  contain, 
at  least  normally,  the  poisons  of  disassimilation  that  lead  to  the 
rejection  of  what  Dr.  Colliere  calls  'necrophagy  '  [corpse-eating]. 

"Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  the  vegetarian  regime  offers 
all  the  guaranties  that  can  be  desired  of  perfect  assimilability  and 
does  not  require  an  excessive  volume  of  food  to  repair  losses. 

"  Dr.  Colliere  ends  his  thesis  by  developing  considerations  of 
social  order  that  we  can  not  sum  up  here.  These  lead  him  to  con- 
clude that  vegetarianism  is  likely  to  contribute  in  the  future  to  the 
approach  of  an  era  of  great  prosperity." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  KNACK   OF    FINDING  THINGS   OUT 

THE  number  of  students  who  are  working  at  original  research 
is  now  comparatively  large.  Where  twenty  years  ago  a 
course  in  science  meant  almost  invariably  a  course  in  a  text-book, 
nowadays  even  high-school  students  are  set  at  work  experiment- 
ing. In  an  article  in  the  London  Times'*  engineering  supplement 
for  July  10  Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton  complains  that  very  few  research 
students  are  properly  equipped.  To  make  a  first-class  discovery 
in  science  it  is  necessary,  not  so  much  that  one  should  have  taken 
this  or  that  course  or  received  this  or  that  degree,  but  that  h<- 
should  have  a  genuine  desire  to  find  out  about  some  particular 
thing.     Says  Professor  Ayrton  : 

"  1  only  wish  that  better  machinery  were  used  for  discovering 
men  and  women  with  this  hunger  for  inquiry,  and  what  I  sincerely 
deprecate  is  the  wasting  of  the  endowments  that  exist  for  this  pur- 
pose on  those  whose  only  hunger  is  for  the  funds  with  which  they 
are  supplied. 

"  The  notion  that  scientific  research  can  only  be  undertaken 
after  years  of  preliminary  study  is  disproved  by  the  inventions  of 
Pacinotti.  Gramme,  and  Tesla  ;  yet  it  is  still  sustained  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  who  require  notice  that  A.  B.  is  going  to  make 
a  research,  for  the  university  have  never  realized  that  ideas  rlash 
on  you  at  strange  moments.  That  the  truth  can  only  be  reached 
through  mathematical  gymnastics  is  still  believed  in,  in  spite  of 
the  splendid  results  obtained  through  experiments  alone  by  Fara- 
day, Darwin,  and  Huxley.  Edison  congratulated  himself  that 
he  was  not  a  mathematician,  and  Marconi  disproved  by  trial 
the  orthodox  conventional  theory  of  the  transmission  of  elec- 
tromagnetic waves,  by  sending  signals  between  Cornwall  and 
Newfoundland. 

"  No  particular  university  training  is  necessary  for  conducting 
research,  no  letters  after  your  name.  Faraday  had  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  altho  somebody  out  of  compliment  addrest  a  letter  to 
him  as  '  Professor  Faraday.  A  to  Z.'  A  genius  may  be  a  sport  and 
owe  his  success,  as  Kuskin  thought  he  did,  to  his  ancestors  '  having 


never  used  their  brains,'  or  great  power  may  be  inherited,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Herschels— William,  Caroline,  and  John. 

"One  person  finds  the  recumbent  position  the  best  for  clearing 
away  mental  cobwebs,  as  did  Brindley,  who  went  to  bed  whenever 
difficulties  in  the  early  days  of  designing  canals  bothered  him. 
Another  person  finds  the  hurry  of  an  express  train  or  the  rush  of 
a  modern  motor-car  promotes  ideas.  Mozart  composed  as  a  child  ; 
Hamo  Thornycroft  gave  no  evidence  of  his  creative  power  until 
his  ordinary  education  was  quite  finished,  altho  both  his  father 
and  mother  were  sculptors  and  he  himself  stands  as  a  lad  in  mar- 
ble on  the  Albert  Memorial.  How  wise,  then,  not  to  hamper  re- 
search with  red  tape;  how  foolish  to  give  a  research  scholarship 
to  a  particular  institution  every  year.  It  is  like  requiring  a  com- 
monplace poet  laureate  to  produce  an  epoch-making  poem  annu- 
ally, or  a  particular  college  to  present  a  student  every  March 
worthy  of  being  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES 


"Recent  experiments  show  that  the  popular  belief  that  warts  are  communi- 
cable is  warranted."  says  The  National  Druggist.  "  Inoculation  of  healthy  tissue 
with  blood  obtained  from  a  wart  will  cause  the  growth  of  a  similar  excrescence. 
It  is  thought  that  the-e  growths  contain  an  ultramicroscopic  germ  to  which  is. 
due  the  transmission  from  one  person  to  another.  If  an  emulsion  of  wart 
tissue  be  filtered  through  a  Berkefield  filter  and  injected  into  healthy- 
tissue,  small  excrescences  appear  in  the  course  of  several  months,  which  rapidly 
develop  into  typical  warts.  Repeated  trials  to  'ibtain  a  culture  of  the  micro- 
organism, if  such  really  exist,  failed.  These  investigations  would  favor  a  soluble 
toxin  instead  of  a  microorganism.  This  might  easily  be  deposited  upon  the 
towel  and  thence  to  another  person.  At  all  events,  persons  who  have  warts 
should  take  measures  to  have  them  removed  at  once." 

The  Seventh  International  Zoological  Congress,  we  learn  from  The  American 
Journal  of  Science  (.New  Haven,  July),  will  meet  at  Boston  on  August  19-23.  The 
meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  "Saturday,  August  24, 
will  be  devoted  to  an  excursion  to  Harvard  University,  and  on  succeeding  days 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  visits  to  Woods  Hole,  Columbia  University, 
and  the  American  Museum,  to  Vale  and  Princeton  universities,  with  excursion 
also  to  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  Mt.  Vernon,  and  other  points;  these 
will  occupy  the  time  from  August  25  to  September  6.  In  addition  there  will  be 
a  trip  to  Niagara  Falls,  across  Lake  Ontario  to  Toronto,  September  7-9.  Finally, 
an  excursion  to  Bermuda  is  planned,  in  case  fifty  members  enroll  themselves 
for  it.  This  last  extends  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  until  September  22.  In- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  Charles  H.  Townsend,  director  of  the  New 
York  Aquarium,  Battery  Park,  New  York. 

"According  to  recent  reports,"  says  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York  1. 
"it  appears  that  the  Japanese  Government  intends  to  have  erected  a  system 
of  hydraulic  plants  of  great  size  in  the  region  of  Tokyo,  and  will  deliver  no  less 
than  100,000  horse-power  when  fully  completed.  The  plants  are  to  be  installed 
and  operated  by  an  Anglo-Japanese  company,  who  have  already  been  granted 
the  necessary  concessions  lor  beginning  the  work.  There  are  several  falls  lying 
within  100  miles  of  Tokyo  which  the  company  intends  to  utilize  in  order  to  secure 
the  amount  of  power  which  is  needed.  A  number  of  power-transmission  lines 
will  take  current  to  Tokyi  as  well  as  to  a  number  of  other  cities  and  large  towns 
lying  within  the  radius.  Owing  to  the  high  price  of  coal  in  Japan  the  plant  will 
be  operated  under  the  best  conditions  and  will  no  doubt  be  well  patronized. 
The  total  expense  of  the  proposed  system  will  be  no  less  than  $10,000,000  ac- 
cording  to  the  plans  which  the  company  have  already  drawn  up." 

A  MACHINB,  called  the  tesserograph,  for  doing  away  with  the  necessity  fox 
printing  in  advance  the  thousands  of  various  kinds  of  railway  tickets,  is  de- 
scribed in  The  American  Machinist  (New  York).  The  device,  which  is  the 
invention  of  Roberto  T.  Piscicelli,  of  Florence,  also  automatically  registers 
the  amounts  cashed.  Says  the  paper  just  named.  "Each  ticket  is  printed  sepa- 
rately by  a  machine  from  a  slip  of  thick  paper,  all  the  necessary  particulars, 
such  as  station  names,  date,  price,  class,  etc.,  being  inserted;  and  on  a  second 
paper  strip  within  the  machine  is  printed,  as  a  check,  a  duplicate  of  the  ticket 
sold.  The  money  values  of  the  tickets  issued  are  totalized  according  to  classes 
and  series.  A  machine  constructed  for  the  Naples-Rome  line  can  print  and 
register  400  different  kinds  of  tickets.  The  various  mechanisms  are  interlocked 
together,  and  no  tickets  can  be  issued  until  the  inspector  in  charge,  upon  open- 
ing the  office  in  the  early  morning,  has  freed  the  machine  and  brought  all  the 
totals  back  to  zero." 

"Eiropean  medical  experts."  says  telephony  (Chicago),  "have  exploded 
the  theory  that  the  continual  use  of  the  telephone  is  injurious  to  the  sen^<- 
of  hearing.  On  the  contrary,  celebrated  physicians  say,  the  daily  use  of  the 
telephone  sharpens  that  faculty  and  increases  its  alertness,  proving  thereby 
a  positive  help.  The  question  whether  the  long  use  of  the  telephone  was  in- 
jurious to  the  ear  has  been  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  investigation  by  Profes- 
.or  de  Blegvard  in  the  laryngological  clinic  in  Copenhagen.  The  examination 
of  371  'hello'  girls  led  to  the  belief  that  continual  telephone  work  did  not  dam- 
age the  hearing.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  subjects  declared  their  hearing 
was  materially  improved  owing  to  the  practise.  Professor  Blegvard  con- 
cludes that  the  naturally  healthy  and  normal  ear  will  not  be  harmed  by  tele- 
j.liine  work — accidents  of  lightning,  short  circuit,  etc.,  excepted — and  advises 
those  contemplating  the  work  to  submit  themselves  to  an  expert  examination. 
He  advises  that  persons  inclined  to  nervous  trouble  or  congestion  of  the  blood, 
and  suffering  from  headaches,  should  not  enter  the  calling." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD 


SUNDAY   LAWS  AND  "ONE-DAY 
MORALITY  " 

THE  difficulty  which  New  York  is  having  in  securing  adequate 
Sunday  laws  convinces  an  outside  observer  that  she  is  at- 
tacking the  matter  from  the  wrong  end.  It  is  seen,  thinks  the 
Rev.  E.  P.  Powell  (Unitarian),  in  the  absurdity  of  her  trying  "to 
establish  one  kind  of  morality  lor  six  days  in  a  week  and  another 
kind  of  morality  for  the  seventh."  This  view,  of  course,  ignores 
the  question  of  expediency  which,  so  far,  has  had  to  he  the  guide 
of  lawmakers  for  a  population  such  as  that  of  Manhattan  Island, 
one-third  of  whom  belong  to  a  people  who  have  never  been  taught 
to  observe  Sunday  as  the  Sabbath,  while  another  large  fraction 
have  known  only  the  "Continental  Sunday  "  in  their  home  lands. 
Mr.  Powell  characterizes  the  Sunday  laws  enacted  by  the  alder 
men  and  legislature  as  only  the  "results  of  old  superstitions." 
Such  laws,  he  says,  "are  held  on  to  after  the  superstitions  are 
dead,  because  the  religious  public  is  not  ready  to  lace  the  ques- 
tion of  natural  morality  and  live  by  it."  So  far  as  these  laws 
affect  the  liquor  traffic,  there  is.  he  avers  in  The  Jewish  Tribune 
(Portland.  Ore.),  "a  determination  to  let 
saloons  drive  their  unwholesome  trade  six 
clays,  but  the  seventh  is  a  sop  to  the  Lord." 
The  saloon  party  he  sees  as  "  more  con- 
sistent."    Tims: 

"  If,  they  say.  you  base  the  crime  of  selling 
on  the  sacredness  of  the  day,  a  sacred  day 
you  shall  have.  The  barber-shops  shall  be 
shut.  It  shall  not  be  possible  to  hire  car- 
riages or  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread.  If  it  is  a 
quiet  day  you  want,  you  shall  have  it,  and 
we  will  see  who  will  first  cry.  Enough  !  The 
first  reaction  comes  when  the  poor  bootblacks 
and  newsboys  are  robbed  of  one-seventh  of 
their  income.  The  apple-woman,  with  three 
or  four  children  in  a  tenement-room,  must 
economize  more  closely  or  starve.  The  rich 
citizen,  with  a  retinue  of  servants,  will  dine 
as  sumptuously  as  ever.  No  possible  Sunday 
enforcement,  said  Dean  Stanley,  but  bears 
heavier  on  the  poor  laborer  than  on  the 
bishops.  So  in  New  York  the  cheap  excur- 
sions and  even  the  airings  in  the  parks  are 
under  the  ban.  It  simply  is  impossible  to 
create  a  one-day  morality.  What  is  right  on 
Saturday  is  right  on  Sunday.  When  relig- 
ious people  give  up  this  whole  impossibility  and  insist  that  a 
wicked  thing  shall  not  be  done  on  any  day,  and  a  right  thing  shall 
be  done  every  day.  they  have  a  basis  for  law  and  order  that  can 
be  enforced.  If  whisky-peddling  is  a  crime  on  Sunday,  it  is  on 
Monday.  If  bootblack ing  and  shaving  are  right  on  Monday,  they 
are  on  Sunday.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  discust  the  true  idea  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  showing  that  enforced  rest  was  not  originally  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  law,  but  enlorced  work  :  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labor,  but  the  one  day  thou  shalt  rest.  Now.  let  the  burden  of 
legislation  be  to  see  that  the  whole  population  work  six  days  : 
every  one  contributing  his  share  to  production  ;  then  the  seventh 
day  can  take  care  of  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  evils  of  our 
metropolitan  Sundays— the  dissipation  — come  from  the  determina- 
tion of  the  religious  people  to  enforce  a  Sabbath  rest,  while  a  large 
part  of  the  population  does  not  work  six  days." 

Sunday  laws,  to  the  present  writer,  express  but  the  waste  i  f 
"moral  force  trying  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  a  sacred  twenty- 
four  hours."  The  whole  "Sunday-enforcement  business."  he  de- 
clares, "should  be  given  up."     Further: 

"The  aim  of  law  and  of  religion  should  be  to  enlarge  the  oppc 
tunitiesof  national  rest.  Spend  all  our  moral  force  on  permiss' .  e 
ness  and  help.     Our  churches  should  have  playgrounds  and  gym- 


nasiums as  well  as  sermons.  When  Agnssiz  first  came  to  America 
he  complained  that  the  worst  feature  of  society  was  Sunday  re- 
stric'iveness.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  his  preacher  dis- 
course in  the  morning  and  play  ball  with  him  in  the  afternoon 
Even  John  Calvin  sometimes  adjourned  his  evening  service  and 
went  with  all  his  congregation  to  the  theater.  '  Better  theaters 
than  ours?'  To  be  sure,  and  we  would  have  better  theaters  il  we 
gave  up  our  Puritanic  struggle  to  give  the  devil  the  best  chances 
at  pleasure  and  rest.  I  write  as  one  who  rarely  goes  to  a  theater, 
but  I  claim  the  green  fields  on  Sunday.  I  insist  on  my  right  to 
take  my  rest  with  games  that  discharge  the  blood  from  my  brain. 
We  are  an  overworked  nation.  Insomnia  and  insanity  are  multi- 
plying. Our  time  for  rest  we  must  have,  whether  in  tne  middle  of 
the  week  or  at  the  beginning  or  the  close.  The  church  must  learn 
to  give  us  something  besides  the  harder  work  of  listening  to  ill 
ical  sentiment.  The  subject  opens  out  very  widely,  because  we 
are  infusing  our  whole  social  life  and  our  legal  code  with  the  mis 
chief  of  two  kinds  of  morality.  The  key  to  the  whole  difficulty  is  : 
'  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you  '  on 
every  day  in  the  week  alike.  Give  up  your  seventh-day  restrictive 
code.  Enlarge  your  religious  privileges  to  cover  all  that  is  help- 
lul.  Make  your  church  mean  everything  that  is  wholesome  and 
saving.  Think  of  the  whole  governmental  force  of  New  York 
clapping  their  hands  over 'a  dry  Sunday,'  no 
matter  how  wet  or  whisky-soaked  Wednesday 
or  Saturday  is.  Nor  does  any  one  believe  a 
single  soul  saved  from  evil  desire.  The) 
have  simply  put  the  handcuffs  on  for  one  day 
and  then  taken  them  off  for  six." 


MISSIONARIES  AND  DEVILS 
IN   KOREA 


CURIOUS 
chology 


REV,  E.  P.  POWELL, 

Who  thinks  the  enactment  of  Sunday  laws 
amounts  merely  to  "  putting  the  handcuffs  on 
tor  one  day  and  then  taking  them  off  for  six." 


S  facts  observable  in  the  psy- 
of  missionaries  point  to  the 
belief  that  "the  formal  garment  of  religion 
in  the  East  and  West  must  diverge  as  radic- 
ally as  the  psychology  of  Orient  and  Occident 
differ  from  each  other."  Facts  which  s 
to  support  this  view  are  pointed  out  by  David 
Kelley  Lambuth,  of  Yanderbilt  University, 
in  regard  to  the  Korean  missionary,  who. 
it  is  claimed,  seems  insensibly  to  adopt,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  native  point  of  view 
regarding  the  belief  in  personal  devils.  The 
writer  quotes  a  missionary  as  saying.  "The 
woman  was  insane — or.  as  the  Koreans  with 
more  accuracy  say.  'possest  of  a  devil.'' 
This  speech,  Mr.  Lambuth  thinks,  tells  "  the  entire  story  of  the 
interaction  of  religious  conceptions  and  modes  of  thought." 
Shamanism,  the  name  for  the  worship  of  devils,  is.  according  to 
this  writer,  the  most  powerful  of  the  native  Korean  religions. 
The  insidious  effect  of  this  wide-spread  belief  upon  the  mind  of  the 
missionary  is  indicated  in  the  following,  quoted  from  The  Inde- 
pendent (August  1 1 : 

""From  the  hour  of  his  birth  until  the  spirit  leaves  his  body." 
says  one  missionary,  'the  Korean  is  surrounded  and  tormented  by 
innumerable  evil  spirits:'  while  another  declares  that  the  'only 
real  religion  of  Korea  is  the  worship  of  every  sort  of  evil  spirit.' 
'So  full  are  they  of  superstition,'  comments  a  third,  'that  it  takes 
much  time  and  effort  for  them  to  understand  the  simplest  truths.' 
In  such  an  atmosphere  what  more  natural  than  that  the  mission- 
aiies.  who  live  in  closest  intimacy  with  the  people,  and  isolated 
from  the  daily  contact  with  Western  forms  of  thought,  should  im- 
perceptibly be  wrought  upon  not  only  by  the  persistent  fear  and 
belief  of  the  unchristian  populace,  but  also  by  the  exaggerated 
tendency  toward  demonology  inbred  through  ages  into  those  who 
are  now  converts  to  Christianity,  who  can  not  out  of  hand  brush 
off  a  lifelong  habit  of  mind  :  An  examination  of  the  facts  shows 
that  the  missionaries  in  Korea  display  a  sense  of  the  presence  ot 
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evil  spirits  markedly  in  excess  of  that  manifested  in  other  coun- 
tries where  demonology  has  no  such  popular  hold.  The  spirit- 
saturated  air  has  with  insidious  power  waked  in  the  missionaries 
all  the  dormant  demonology  with  which  the  Christian  religion  was 
at  one  time  furnished  forth." 

To  exhibit  in  concrete  form  the  facts  about  which  the  writer 
weaves  his  interesting  speculation,  he  gives  some  citations  from 
the  letters  and  reports  of  American  missionaries.  "Since  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  work  on  the  Christian  frontier  in  the  Far  East." 
comments  the  editor  of  The  Independent,  "  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  early  days  of  Christianity,  this  article  throws  some  light  upon 
New-Testament  narratives.  In  China  the  same  effect  of  the  en- 
vironment upon  the  missionary  has  been  observed."  The  cita- 
tions, with  Mr.  Lambuth's  comments,  are  as  follows: 

"A  peculiar  sense  of  the  presence  of  an  evil  spirit  is  evidenced 
thus  : 

" '  In  a  country  where  the  evil  spirit  is  so  dominant  and  so  tangible,  one  comes 
to  a  vital  sensation  of  his  presence.' 

"' Certainly  I  am  more  conscious  of  the  real  presence  of  the  devil  in  Korea 
than  in  America.  Many  of  the  missionaries  have  been  acutely  conscious  of  his 
palpable  presence  in  the  very  room  with  them.' 

"  "  The  consciousness  of  a  real  personal  devil  is  as  vivid  as  the  sensex>f  God's 
presence,  tho  infinitely  removed  in  kind.  In  Korea  you  feel  him  in  the  at- 
mosphere.' 

"  More  important  testimony  is  offered  in  the  evidences  of  belief 
in  possession  by  devils,  a  belief  that  has  fastened  with  a  peculiar 
and  tenacious  grip  upon  the  people  of  Korea,  so  that  one  writer 
calls  the  country  'the  haunted  house  among  the  nations,  afflicted 
with  the  delirium  tremens  of  paganism.*  'The  Christians,  too,' 
says  one  missionary,  'hold  to  the  possession  by  evil  spirits." 
'Demoniac  possession  in  that  country,'  says  another,  'becomes  a 
thing  too  evident  to  doubt.'  'Thousands  of  people,'  says  a  third, 
'are  slaves  to  evil  spirits,  in  bondage  to  his  Satanic  Majesty  (.»/<.' 
while  another  describes  a  woman,  'possest  of  many  devils,'  and 
still  another  tells  of  'miracles  performed,  the  crazy  made  of  sound 
mind,  the  devil-possest  set  free.' 

■'  At  the  service  was  a  young  man  demoniacally  possest,  made  dumb  by  his 
indwelling  spirit  for  three  years.  After  long  prayer  and  a  command  to  the  spirit 
to  depart,  it  left  him  and  he  began  to  read  aloud  ' 

"Another  was 'a  man  with  every  symptom  of  demoniac  pos- 
session, in  whom,  upon  catching  sight  of  the  preacher,  the  demons 
began  to  rave.'  Again,  prayer  brought  'a  marked  change  over 
the  demoniac'  He  slept  that  night,  the  first  for  many  days,  and 
in  a  vision  saw  that  God  had  'driven  the  evil  spirits  out  of  his 
heart  and  home.' 

"  No  more  complete  avowal  of  belief  in  demoniac  possession 
than  the  following  could  be  required  : 

"  'In  our  work  in  Korea  we  are  continually  coming  in  contact  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary cases  of  apparent  demoniac  possession  and  cure,  containing  all  the 
phenomena  that  characterized  demonized  minds  in  the  days  of  Christ.' 

"  Another  writes  pertinently  : 

'• '  If  you  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  native  quarter  with  me  and  heard  at  mid- 
night the  <.ries  of  terror  of  those  appealing  tothe  evil  spirits  for  help  or  being  tor- 
tured by  them,  veritable  possessions  by  devils  would  then  seem  no  impossible 
thing  to  you.' 

"  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  diagnosis  of  the  case 
is  correct,  for  under  circumstances  such  as  these  it  would  indeed 
be  the  unusual  man  that  went  his  way  unmoved." 


OVERCHURCHED  NEW  HAMPSHIRE— The  "  overchurched  " 
condition  of  New  Hampshire,  it  is  reported,  has  led  to  the  con- 
viction among  its  religious  population  that  church  union  of  some 
sort  is  necessary.  Leading  workers  of  this  State  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  says  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  (Nashville), 
that  '"there  is  no  justification  for  the  continuance  of  several  weak 
churches  in  the  same  community  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  minister 
and  his  family  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  missionary  resources  of 
the  denomination,  when,  by  businesslike  and  Christian  coopera- 
tion and  readjustment,  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  in  each 
community  a  strong,  self-supporting,  and  therefore  self-respecting 
church  organization."  The  existing  conditions  are  described  in 
these  words : 

"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  New  Hampshire  .   .  .  has  so  many 


churches  that  their  very  number  makes  it  difficult  to  supply  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  people,  for  most  of  these  churches  are  too 
small  and  weak  to  sustain  pastors.  The  missionary  societies  of 
several  denominations  have  put  considerable  money  into  New 
Hampshire  in  their  effort  to  sustain  the  churches,  but  it  becomes 
clearer  with  each  passing  year  that  such  money  is  not  wisely 
spent.  A  recent  report  of  the  New-Hampshire  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  indicates  that  many  of  the  ministers  who  are 
appointed  to  charges  in  this  conference  can  accept  their  appoint- 
ments only  by  making  greater  financial  sacrifices  than  were  neces- 
sary a  few  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  costs  20  or  30  per 
cent,  more  to  live  now  than  it  did  then.  Some  figures  recently 
given  in  Ziott's  Herald  show  that  if  one  church  is  allowed  for 
every  500  of  population  or  fraction  thereof  in  towns  of  2,000,  or 
less,  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  ninety-five  churches.  The  same 
article  shows  that  of  510  Baptist,  Free  Baptist,  Congregational, 
and  Methodist  churches  in  New  Hamphsire,  2oodid  not  raise  over 
$500  for  the  salary  of  their  ministers,  and  it  declares  '41  per 
cent,  of  the  churches  of  the  four  leading  denominations  of  the 
State  do  not  raise  for  the  preacher's  salary  an  amount  equal  to  the 
wages  of  common  labor.'  " 


REVIVAL   METHODS   CRITICIZED 

OISHOP  JOHN  H.  VINCENT,  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
*■-*  Church,  recently  uttered  before  a  conference  of  that  com- 
munion some  criticisms  against  sensationalism  in  revivals  that 
have  attracted  attention.  As  reported  by  the  daily  press,  he  de- 
clared himself  as  standing  "  for  genuine  evangelistic  effort  under 
discreet  direction,  but  against  all  sensational  and  spasmodic  efforts 
to  create  an  ill-balanced  emotionalism,  and  mere  temporary 
devices  for  exciting  enthusiasm."  He  also  pleaded  with  the  minis- 
ters "  to  stop  sensational  methods  "  in  revival  meetings,  and  depre- 
cated the  practise  of  having  what  are  generally  known  as  "  testi- 
mony meetings  "  in  revival  services.  The  New  York  Weekly 
Witness  admits  that  the  Bishop's  warning  is  needed  in  some 
quarters,  but  thinks  that  "a  church  which  makes  a  special  effort 
once  in  a  while  to  arouse  its  members  to  a  truer  sense  of  their 
obligation  to  Christ  and  to  awaken  the  unconverted  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  need  of  Christ  is  by  the  very  fact  of  doing  so  saved 
from  falling  into  the  terrible  error  of  feeling  itself  about  good 
enough."  The  question  of  what  methods  are  wise  and  what 
methods  unwise,  it  thinks,  "can  not  be  wisely  decided  offhand  by 
any  man  or  body  of  men,  because  very  much  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances, upon  the  character  of  the  people,  and  upon  the  spiri- 
tual condition  and  temperament  of  the  leader.  We  read  these 
words : 

"A  really  humble-minded,  spirit-filled  evangelist  will  not  make 
any  serious  mistakes,  and  any  church  that  is  blest  with  the  serv- 
ices of  such  a  man,  whether  he  be  the  regular  pastor  or  one  called 
in  to  assist  in  a  special  effort,  will  do  well  to  let  him  have  his  o\\  11 
way.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

"  There  will  always  be  some  to  criticize  when  really  effective 
work  is  being  done,  and  there  will  always  be  opportunities  for 
criticism,  for  the  man  who  never  made  a  mistake  has  not  yet  been 
born  ;  even  the  man  who  is  being  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  will  some- 
times mistake  his  own  impulses  for  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit. 
But  the  worst  mistake  of  all  is  to  do  nothing,  and  that  is  usually 
the  policy  of  those  who  are  most  supercilious  and  dogmatic  in 
their  criticism  of  workers. 

"  If  you  saw  a  man  drowning,  and  two  or  three  men  making 
frantic  efforts  to  save  him,  while  a  large  crowd  stood  by  and  criti- 
cized the  methods  employed  by  the  would-be  rescuers,  which 
would  you  think  most  sane  and  most  deserving  of  respect— the 
men  who  worked  in  an  excited  way  or  the  men  who  kept  cool  and 
did  nothing?  A  man  who  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  great 
crisis  or  a  great  danger  to  himself  or  others  and  who  is  very 
anxious  to  act  rightly  and  effectively  is  very  apt  to  get  excited.  It 
would  be  better  if  he  could  keep  a  cool  head  without  losing  any  of 
the  intensity  of  his  zeal,  but  when  the  heart  is  on  fire  the  head  is 
very  apt  to  get  hot,  too. 

"The  real  difficulty  in  connection  with  revival  work  is  to  get  the 
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right  person  for  leader.  There  are  very  few  persons  who  are  fitted 
for  such  work,  and  many  a  man  who  might  have  been  useful,  and 
who  started  out  as  an  evangelist  with  an  honest  desire  to  win  souls 
for  the  Master,  has  become  puffed  up  with  vanity  over  the  appar- 
ent success  of  his  efforts  and  the  praise  which  he  has  received. 
It  takes  a  very  strong  character,  indeed,  and  a  great  deal  of  grace 
as  well,  to  keep  a  successful  evangelist  humble.  And  when  an 
evangelist  gives  way  to  vanity  he  loses  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
and  becomes  capable  of  any  folly." 

The  St.  Louis  Christian  Advocat-  calls  attention  to  another 
feature  of  revivals  that,  it  thinks,  netJs  correction.  Its  words  are 
called  forth  by  an  exchange  which  asks  : 

"Why  should  it  be  the  boast  of  an  evangelist  that  he  has  been 
a  horse  thief,  a  robber,  a  professional  gambler,  a  drunkard,  and 
all-around  scoundrel?  Surely  these  things  might  be  referred  to  in 
modesty  and  humility.  As  a  secondary  proposition,  why  shouldn't 
an  expert  in  good  conduct  and  righteous  living  be  better  qualified 
to  teach  that  life  than  one  whose  chief  boast  is  that  he  was  a 
habitual  criminal?" 

The  comment  of  the  above  journal  upon  this  question  is  as 
follows: 

"  Every  one  is  glad  to  welcome  the  returned  or  reforming  prod- 
igal and  to  hail  every  indication  of  desire  on  his  part  to  atone  for 
an  unworthy  past  by  earnest  consecrated  endeavor,  to  live  a  manly 
upright  life,  and  even  to  become  a  leader  in  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Master,  if  so  be  it  that  talent  and  cultivation  enable  him  to  do  this 
worthily.  But  even  where  the  case  is  a  clear  one,  the  conversion 
genuine,  and  the  ability  undoubted,  wisdom  and  the  Word  of  God 
unite  in  suggesting  that  there  should  be  no  undue  haste  in  '  laying 
hands '  on  such  a  one  and  setting  him  apart  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  .   .  . 

"  We  would  not  be  extreme  and  we  are  sure  that  we  lack  no 
sympathy  in  any  such  case,  but  such  is  our  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  of  the  ministry  and  the  vast  possibility  of  evil  results  that, 
if  the  responsibility  were  ours,  we  would  in  no  case  put  forward  a 
convert  with  a  gruesome  'past'  except  after  careful  examination 
and  painstaking  delay,  no  matter  how  tenderly  our  sympathies 
might  plead  for  him  or  how  dear  he  might  be  to  us  because  of 
kindred  blood  or  association.  And  doing  so  in  any  case  we  would 
not  have  him  speak  of  his  past  except  with  bowed  head  and 
broken  voice,  and  only  then  as  a  living  example  of  how  Infinite 
Pity  is  able  and  ready  to  save  the  lowest  and  vilest,  even  'to  the 
uttermost.'  " 


A  CONSPIRACY  THAT  WENT  WRONG 

GERMANY  has  lately  germinated  an  effort  to  seek  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  but  the  effort  "  foozled  " 
by  premature  discovery.  So  at  least  the  matter  is  represented  by 
the  Roman  correspondent  of  Tht  Catholic  Mirror  (Baltimore). 
In  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  movement,  he  lays  the  original 
blame  at  the  door  of  a  recently  deceased  priest  of  Wiirzburg,  for 
many  years  professor  in  the  university.  This  professor,  declares 
the  Roman  correspondent,  wrote  several  books  that  fell  under 
the  condemnation  of  the  Index,  and,  tho  he  submitted  to  the  de- 
crees of  higher  powers,  "  he  came  to  think  that  the  Index  was  a  very 
objectionable  institution."  Subsequent  steps  are  thus  recounted 
by  the  correspondent : 

"  Some  of  his  friends  then  conceived  the  idea  of  petitioning 
the  Holy  Father  to  abolish  the  obnoxious  congregation,  and  Pro- 
fessor Schell,  very  unhappily  for  his  future  reputation,  not  only 
fell  in  with  their  views,  but  helped  them  to  draw  up  their  petition. 

"So  far,  so  good.  Foolish  petitions  have  been  addrest  often 
enough  to  the  Holy  See  without  doing  much  harm  or  causing  any 
excitement.  But  the  organizers  of  this  scheme  meant  to  be 
thoroughly  original,  and  at  once  set  about  devising  a  most  elabo- 
rate scheme  for  giving  the  petition  the  widest  possible  circula- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  keeping  it  an  absolute  secret  from 
everybody  except  those  who  were  likely  to  be  signers.  They 
sent  out  a  circular  first,  in  which  they    bound  the  recipient  to  be 

secret  about  it  as  a  matter  of  honor One  of    their   first 

adherents  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Baron  von  Hertling. 
who  is  not  only  a  learned  university  professor,  president  of  the 


Gorres  Society,  and  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Center  party,  but  has 
often  acted  as  a  kind  of  diplomatic  agent  between  the  German. 
Emperor  and  the  Holy  See." 

This  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  Index,  says  the  corre- 
spondent of  The  Mirror,  is  connected  with  the  movement  known 
as  "  neo-Catholicism"  or  "modernism,"  to  which  we  have  referred 
at  various  times  recently.     He  continues  : 

"  It  must  be  remembered  then  that  here  in  Europe  we  hive  been 
for  some  time  in  the  throes  of  a  fatuous  movement  known  as  'mod- 
ernism.' The  'modernists  '  are  a  class  of  entirely  superior  persons 
who  think  that  they  have  a  mission  to  keep  the  church  of  Christ 
up  to  the  scratch  with  modern  progress.  For  them  something 
new  is  always  something  true,  and  they  wring  their  hands  in  de- 
spair if  they  find  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  do  notat  once 
embrace  every  strange  theory  about  the  Bible,  the  nature  of  dog- 
ma, sociology,  evolution,  and  so  on.  These  superior  persons 
exist  in  nearly  every  country  in  Europe.  They  are  happily  rare 
in  America,  but  it  was  evidently  one  of  them  who  wrote  the  noto- 
rious article  in  The  North  American  Review  a  few  months  ago.  in 
which  he  damned  the  Holy  See  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses. 
Schell's  followers  belong  more  or  less  to  this  category,  and  after 
they  had  conceived  their  project  of  the  secret  petition,  some  of 
them  were  struck  with  the  brilliant  idea  that  the  secret  organiza- 
tion thus  got  together  might  be  made  a  permanent  secret  society 
'to  promote  sound  and  circumspect  progress  according  to  the 
Christian  conception  of  the  universe.'  No  priests  were  to  be 
allowed  to  form  part  of  it,  but  the  lodges  might,  if  necessary,  ask 
the  advice  of  priests  of  their  own  way  of  thinking.  The  bishops 
were  to  be  left  completely  in  the  dark  about  it,  and  the  Holy  See 
and  the  Pope  were  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  if  the  New 
Testament  never  contained  the  words  '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  will  I  build  my  church.'  How  sane  men,  who  have 
learned  their  catechism,  could  at  the  beginning  of  this  twentieth 
century  ever  conceive  such  a  crack-brained  scheme  will  furnish 
an  interesting  psychological  study  for  the  future  ecclesiastical 
historian.  But  the  fact  is  as  I  have  described  it.  The  secret  cir- 
culars, the  statutes  of  the  secret  league,  the  sketch  of  the  secret 
petition,  have  all  been  circulated  not  only  throughout  Germany, 
but  in  England — and,  wonderful  to  relate,  even  in  America,  where 
a  certain  professor,  who  shall  be  nameless,  has  acted  as  the  agent 
of  the  secret  movement. 

"  It  was  inevitable  that  the  secret  should  get  out,  and  this  week 
all  the  papers  of  Rome  and  Italy  have  been  full  of  it.  But  the 
publicity  has  effectually  killed  the  thing  already.  Would  ti  at  it 
could  also  kill  the  'modernist '  movement,  which  Pius  X.  recently 
described  as  'the  essence  and  the  poison  of  all  heresies.' ' 

A  somewhat  different  view  of  the  Schell  "  conspiracy  "  is  given 
by  "a  Roman-Catholic  correspondent"  to  The  Church  Times 
(London,  Anglican).     He  says: 

"  In  Germany  dissatisfaction  at  the  despotic  methods  of  the 
Vatican  has  taken  practical  shape.  A  number  of  prominent 
Catholics  have  organized  a  petition  to  the  Pope,  asking  for  impor- 
tant modifications  in  discipline,  particularly  as  regards  the  Index. 
The  petitioners  ask  that,  if  the  Index  can  not  be  supprest.  accused 
persons  should  at  least  have  the  opportunity  of  defending  them- 
selves before  they  are  condemned.  The  plans  of  the  organizers  of 
this  petition  have  been  prematurely  revealed,  by  the  treachery,  it 
is  said,  of  a  certain  well-known  German  Catholic  writer,  and  the 
official  organs  of  the  Vatican  have  circulated  ridiculous  stories 
about  an  international  'secret  conspiracy  of  modernists.'  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  alleged  conspiracy  is  a  myth,  and  that 
there  is  no  international  organization  of  'modernists.'  There  is 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  these  fictions  have  been  invented 
by  the  Vatican  to  give  an  excuse  for  more  repressive  measures. 
Naturally  the  organizers  of  the  petition  kept  their  action  strictly 
private  until  they  should  be  ready  to  present  their  petition  to  the 
Pope;  had  they  promoted  a  public  agitation,  they  would  have 
been  charged  with  attempting  to  create  a  schism.  It  would  seem 
from  the  violent  language  of  the  Vatican  organs  that  it  is  a  crime 
for  laymen  even  to  dare  to  present  a  petition  to  their  father  in  God, 
who,  apparently,  demands  to  be  treated  like  an  Oriental  poten- 
tate. Even  so  orthodox  a  Catholic  paper  as  Germania  protests 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Vatican  press  on  men  whose  Catholi- 
cism, it  says,  is  above  reproach,  and  declares  that  the  facts  have 
'either  intentionally  or  in  error  been  grossly  exaggerated." ' 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 
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THE  MISSION  OF  SAINT-GAUDENS 

THE  heroic  era  of  our  history,  coincident  with  the  youth  of 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  furnished  for  him  a  calling  that 
llias  been  honorably  fulfilled.  He  is  estimated  as  an  essentially 
American  genius  :  '"  Our  greatest  American  sculptor— the  foremost 
sculptor  of  our  age.  in  fact—  the  one  man  who  ranks  with  the 
geniuses  of  the  Italian  Renaissance."  In  these  words  a  discrimi- 
nating tribute  in  the  Springfield  Republican  (August  \  deals  with 
the  man  who  died  on  August  3  at  his  home  in  Cornish,  N.  H.  It 
is  noted  as  the  peculiarly  fortunate  circumstance  of  Saint-Gau- 
dens -  career  that  "he  was  not  for  years  called  upon  to  express 
imagination  in  tabulous  or  fantastic  figures."  On  the  contrary, 
•we  r< 

"  What  he  was  'railed  upon  to  do  was  to  interpret  in  permanence 
the  great  ideas  of  a  heroic  era  in  which  he  was  launched  as  a  lad 
—  th;-  great  Civil  War  encompassing  and  compelling  him  at  the 
plas  when   ideas  sink   into  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  poetic 

youth-  -and  into  the  susceptible  and  poetic  soul  of  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens  the  sorrow,  the  splendor,  the  romance,  the  religion  of 
that  pei  01  passed  and  made  his  life.  For  he  was  powerful  in 
precisely  these  lines  -the  heroism  and  the  grandeur  of  self-sacri- 
fice and  inspiration." 

<  Opinions  may  vary  as  to  the  particular  work  which  should  stand 
as  his  master  it  1  e  The  majority  opinion  inclines  to  the  Sherman 
Equestrian  Statue  in  New  York.  The  writer  in  The  Republican, 
tho  inclining  to  find  the  supreme  work  of  this  sculptor  elsewhere, 
makes  his  classification  on  the  basis  of  what  he  sets  down  as  the 
inspiring  motive  of  Saint-Gaudens's  work.     He  writes  : 

"The  greatest  works  of  the  sculptor  are  the  Lincoln  in  Chicago 
ind  the  Robert.*...  Shaw  monument  in  Boston.     1 1  is  necessary  to 


the  Shaw,  the  Farragut.  and  the  Puritan  so  great  as  they  are. 
Saint-Gaudens  was  a  great  craftsman,  he  knew  how  to  wield  the 
chisel,  and.  altho  he  employed  the  help  of  workmen,  he  was  the 
brain  and  soul  that  made 
their  work  vital,  and  he 
himself  filled  every  pos- 
sible requirement  of  the 
sculptor. 

"The  Lincoln  of  Chi- 
cago is  one  of  those  tre- 
mendous legacies  which 
may  sometimes  be  left 
by  a  heroic  age  to  those 
succeeding.  It  bears  a 
great  significance,  in  the 
fact  that  here,  more  than 
anywhere  else,  is  em- 
bodied the  whole  soul  of 
the  war  for  the  Union; 
the  great,  strong,  rough- 
hewn,  masterly  man.  ri- 
sing from  his  curule  chair 
at  the  borders  of  the 
great  city  of  the  State 
which  gave  him  as  Pres- 
ident to  the  Union  — he 
meant  the  long  life  of 
Liberty,  he  meant  the 
promise  and  progress  of 
the  world — and  no  figure 
of  the  war  would  have 
done  it.  All  this  is  in  the 
majestic  statue  of  Saint- 
Gaudens.  In  lesser  way, 
but  still  superb,|stands  his 
Farragut  on  the  quarter- 
deck, mastering  the  ships 
at  the  passage  of  Mobile 
Pay,  as  Pownell  describ 
ed  him  in  glowing  verse; 
in  such  strong  grasp  of 
the  idea  did  Saint-Gau- 
dens make  his  strenuous 
study  of  the  Puritan,  not 
a  literal  copy  of  any 
Chapin,  but  a  good  ex- 
emplification   of  the  fer- 


Copyrighbed,  I90B,  by  De  W.  C.  Ward,  New  York. 
AUGUSTUS    SAINT-GAUDENS, 
The  one  sculptor  of  modem   times,  says  a 
writer,   who  ranks   with  the  geniuses   of  the 
Renaissance. 


Of    ADM  IKAI.    FARRAGUT, 

Which  stands  on  M  New  York.    One  of  the  earliest 

lint-Gaudens's  masterpieces. 

observe  for  the  honor  of  the  craftsman  that,  while  the  idea  is  in  all 
respects  great  in  these  and  other  works,  it  is  the  absolute  power  of 
the  sculpture  technically  which  makes  such  things  as  the  Lincoln, 


tile  Puritan  lineage  which  has  sent  Chapins  by  the  thousanas  all 
over  the  land;  in  such  wise  — again  returning  to  the  Civil  War. 
which  always  fascinated  Saint-Gaudens— was  wrought  his  won- 
derful relief  on  Boston  Common,  facing  the  State  House,  where 
forever  men  may  see  the  noble  and  grave  countenance  of  Shaw  ; 
the  flower  and  fore  of  our  New-England  lineage  and  conscience, 
quiet  above  the  equally  serious  and  set  faces  of  his  negro  sol- 
diers, going  to  meet  the  fate  of  war.  The  wonder  of  these,  and 
of  all  the  work  of  Saint-Gaudens.  is  the  domination  of  the 
idea.  He  is  a  great  technician— there  has  never  been  a  finer  one 
in   America— but  without  the  idea  he  could  not  work. 

"  Words  have  been  said  concerning  his  great  portrait  statues  ami 
his  idealism  in  their  production.  One  of  the  noblest  of  these  is 
the  magnificent  Sherman,  a  great  equestrian  statue  at  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  Plaza  entrance  to  the  New  York  Central  Park.  There 
is  the  gaunt  old  general,  in  triumph,  with  his  horse  snorting,  ami 
before  goes  the  vivid  figure  of  Victory,  hasting,  tho  not  flying. 
There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  this  in  all  memorial  art, 
unless  it  lie  the  Colleone  in  Venice." 

In  other  fields  of  sculpture  he  was  perhaps  only  a  little  less  su- 
preme, since  we  see  in  certain  notices  of  his  life  that  his  highest 
achievement  is  to  be  found  in  that  embodiment  of  the  abstract  idea 
called  "Grief"  or  "Nirvana,"  a  memorial  statue  in  the  Rock 
Creek  Cemetery  at  Washington.  D.  C.  "  This  marvelous  presence 
is  not  man  or  woman  — it   is  a  great  and   mournful  angel   seated. 
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with  the  right  hand  supporting  the  chin  ;  and  in  its  strong  and 
solemn  features  is  embodied  all  there  is  of  human  grief,  when  it 
has  passed  the  stress  of  passion,  and  must  rest."  The  obverse 
of  Saint-Gaudens'sgift,  says  the  New  York  Sit/i,  "  was  serene  and 
sunny."  His  low  relief  portraits,  notable  among  which  is  that  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  are  declared  "  as  charming  as  Donatello." 
We  read  further : 

"A  master  in  suggestion  he  was  in  this  extremely  difficult  de- 
partment of  sculpture,  so  beloved  by  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  Stevenson  head,  with  its  delicate  contours,  the  familiar  pose, 
cigarette  between  two  lean  artistic  fingers,  are  indicated  with  a 
surprizing  verisimilitude.  Those  marvelous  and  almost  micro- 
scopic indentations,  those  tender  inflections  of  the  metal,  surfaces 
so  airily  dwelt  upon,  reveal  the  extraordinary  and  sensitive  skill 
of  Saint-Gaudens.  A  miniaturist  and  a  builder  of  the  mighty 
architectonics  of  the  Sherman,  a  sculptor  and  a  psychologist  — 
who  has  resumed,  as  he  has  in  his  Deacon  Cliapin.  all  New  Eng- 
land?—he  ranks  with  the  noblest  practitioners  of  his  art;  there 
emanates  from  his  marbles  a  magnetism  that  proclaims  him 
genius." 

The  sculptor  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1848,  his  father  being  a 
Frenchman  named  Bernard  Paul,  of  Saint-Gaudens.  in  the  south 
of  France,  and  his  mother  an  Irishwoman.  The  family  came  to 
New  York  when  their  child  was  an  infant.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cameo-cutter,  and^in  addition,  worked  in 
the  evening  classes  at  Cooper  Union.  Within  three  years  he  was 
known  as  the  best  cameo-cutter  in  the  city.  Going  to  Paris,  he 
entered  the  studio  of  Jouffroy,  from  which,  on  the  completion  of 
his  student  years,  he  migrated  to  Rome,  where  he  first  established 
an  independent  studio,  and  gained  his  earliest  recognition  with  a 
statue  of  "Hiawatha."     In  1872  he  settled  in  New  York  and  re- 


"  Loyal,  generous,  modest  to  the  point  of  shyness,  and  with  a. 
peculiar  gentleness  of  demeanor,  he  was  a  perfect  type  of  the  high- 
minded  man  of  genius.  No  one  could  have  been  more  helpful 
than  he  was  to  young  artists  of  talent.  No  one  could  have  been 
more  sympathetic  than  he  was  in  the  appraisal  of  work  by  other 


EQUESTRIAN    STATUE    OF    GENERAL    SHERMAN, 

Standing  at  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Un- 
veiled in  1904.  Estimated  by  the  majority  of  critical  opinion  as  the 
sculptor's  highest  achievement. 

ceived  the  commission  for  the  statue  of  Farragut.  Subsequently, 
tho  absent  for  periods  in  Europe,  America  was  his  home.  The 
rarity  of  his  personality  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  New  York 
Tribune: 


LINCOLN. 

In  Chicago. 

Regarded  as  "one  of  the  salient  statues  of  the  world,  a  portrait  and 

a  work  of  art  of  truly  heroic  mold." 

men.  An  invincible  sense  of  humor  put  the  last  touch  to  his  win- 
ning character.  To  listen  to  his  unassuming  but  luminous  talk  on 
matters  of  life,  art,  or  literature,  was  a  privilege.  To  hear  him 
when  he  was  in  a  droll  mood,  and  to  see  him  sketching  some  of 
his  inimitable  caricatures,  was  both  a  privilege  and  a  joy.  Most 
endearing  of  all  was  he  in  the  struggle  that  he  made  against  sick- 
ness and  pain.  In  that  he  revealed  splendid  courage  and  cheerful- 
ness, bearing  his  burden  with  a  sweetness  that  those  who  knew 
and  loved  him  can  never  forget." 


POE  PATHOLOGICALLY  CONSIDERED 

T  TAD  Poe  been  born  a  generation  later,  says  a  medical  writer, 
*■  -*■  he  would  have  been  spared  a  life  of  anguish,  and  his  good 
name  would  have  been  unsmirched.  Modern  science  understands 
the  peculiar  pathological  case  he  presents,  and  tempers  its  moral 
judgments  with  its  alleviating  remedies.  Scientitic  investigation, 
says  Charles  H.  Goudiss,  M.D.,  has  "  disclosed  the  existence  of 
a  malady  underlying  drunken  phenomena,  which  it  has  christened 
inebriety  or  narcomania— a  mania  for  narcotism  or  intoxication, 
which  it  recognizes  as  a  specific  disease,  as  is  mental  unconscious- 
ness, that  not  so  very  ong  ago  was  believed  to  be  a  demoniac 
possession."  In  the  jurisprudence  of  some  countries,  as  Belgium, 
for  example,  it  is  pointed  out."  dipsomania  is  regarded  as  a  variety 
of  insanity."  The  distinction  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  Poe  and 
other  literary  abnormalities  is  given  in  77/<*  Book  News  Monthly 
(Philadelphia,  Augustl.  as  follows  : 

"  Inebriety,  or  narcomania,  is  now  accepted  as  an  abnormal,  un- 
healthful,  or  defective  brain  condition  that  gives  rise  to  the  over- 
mastering impulse  or  craze  for  intoxication  which  in  many  cases 
results  in  the  visible  excesses  of  drunkenness.  The  drunkenness 
is  never  actually  the  disease,  as  is  often  loosely  stated,  but  is  the 
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outcome  or  manifestation  of  a  diseased  state.  Many  great  writers 
have  been  victims  of  narcomania,  due  to  a  highly  organized  ner- 
vous condition.  Such  were  De  Quincy,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Burns, 
Byron,  Baudelaire,  and  De  Musset. 
"  The  facts  of  Poe's  life  also  followed  naturally  upon  the  circum- 
mces  of  his  birth  and  boyhood.  Such  parentage  as  Poe  had 
gives  to  the  world  many  of  its  geniuses,  and  also  its  dipsomaniacs. 
The  poet  was  descended  from  two  generations  of  actors,  or,  rather, 
poor  players.  Both  his  parents  followed  the  uncertain  profession 
of  the  stage  at  a  period  when  to  get  a  living  meant  a  ruinous  drain 
on  all  mental  and  physical  attributes.  Great  nervous  excitement, 
a  brain  struggle  with  poverty,  no  time  to  give  to  the  maternal 
thoughts  of  the  coming  child,  whose  germinal  status  was  unfit, 
could  produce  nothing  but  the  psychopath.  The  pair  died  young, 
and  their  orphan  boy,  at  the  age  of  two.  was  adopted  by  a  child- 
less, wealthy  merchant,  whose  wife  indulged  the  child  in  every 
caprice,  and  stimulated  his  vanity  by  making  him  exhibit  his  pre- 
cocious talents  to  her  admiring  friends.  As  a  boy  of  six  he  used 
to  stand  on  Mr.  Allan's  dessert-table  and  drink  healths  to  the  com- 
pany and  make  speeches.  A  child  thus  born  and  nurtured  seemed 
predestined  to  an  irregular  and  profligate  manhood." 

That  Toe  was  born  with  an  unstable  nervous  organization,  and 
was  a  silent  sufferer  of  intense  psychic  disturbances,  which  forced 
him  finally  to  seek  oblivion  in  the  delirium  of  alcoholic  intoxica- 


Copj*right«d  by  Arthur  ll.-witt.  1904, 

"grief"  or  ••nirvana'' 

In  Rock  Creek  Cemetery,  Washington, 

This  statue  by  Saint-Gaudens,  called  by  both  names  "Grief"  and 
"Nirvana,"  embodies,  sajs  a  writer,  "all  there  is  of  human  yrief 
when  It  has  passed  the  stress  of  passion,  and  must  rest." 

tion,  says  Dr.  Goudiss,  is  undoubted.  "  In  his  poetic  prayers  and 
fantasies  the  neurologist  can  see  the  suffering  and  recognize  the 
feeling  of  hopelessness  ever  present  in  the  victim  of  dipsomania." 
"The  dipsomaniac  attacks,"  we  read,  "are  symptoms  of  disor- 
ganized brain-cells.  Each  attack  naturally  weakens  the  resisting 
power,  and  augments  the  basic  cause.  The  result  is  an  increase 
of  frequency  in  the  attacks  until  the  somatic  end."  Poe's  infirmity 
was  evidenced  as  a  schoolboy.     Thus  : 

"  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  capricious,  of  a  violent  temper, 
and  frequently  showed  uncontrollable  impulses,  all  of  which  would 
now  be  regarded  by  the  neurologist  as  symptoms  of  deep  physio- 


logic concern.  At  the  University  of  Virginia,  as  a  young  man,  his 
predilection  for  the  nervous  excitement  of  gambling,  and  his  cra- 
ving for  alcohol,  showed  a  psychopathic  condition.  '  Poe's  passion 
for  strong  drink,'  says  one  of  his  fellow  students, '  was  marked  and 
peculiar.  It  was  not  the  taste  of  the  beverage  that  pleased  him, 
for  he  would  seize  a  full  glass  and  drain  it  in  a  gulp.  This  usually 
satisfied  him.'  Unlike  the  drunkard,  he  did  not  indulge  in  small 
but  frequent  quantities,  enjoying  the  flavor  with  sips  and  smacks. 
He  was  the  true  psychopath,  who  poured  down  just  enough  to 
quiet  his  horrible  restlessness.  He  was  possest  by  furious,  mad- 
dening storms  that  drove  before  them  uncontrollable  impulses 
whose  license  is  impassioned;  and  the  helpless  poet,  mentally 
alienated,  sought  rest  and  oblivion  in  alcohol.  He  knew  naught 
of  time,  friends,  or  responsibility  of  self.  After  the  attacks, 
memory  of  acts,  words,  time,  was  a  dismal  blank,  and  fear,  intro- 
spection, and  despair  were  all  that  remained.  Upon  the  complete 
return  to  sanity  the  real  self  was  asserted  in  the  refined,  gentle- 
manly, conscientious  Poe.     In    the    happy,  lucid    intervals    Poe 

worked  under  high  mental  pressure 

"The  psychologist  easily  understands  the  reason  for  Poe's  inten- 
sity, his  cosmic  terror,  and  his  constant  dwelling  upon  the  aspect 
of  physical  decay.  He  lived  alternately  a  life  of  obsessions  and 
lucidity;  and  this  duality  is  the  cause  of  his  being  so  shamefully 
misunderstood,  so  highly  praised,  so  cruelly  blamed.  Dark, 
sometimes  dreadfully  dark,  is  the  page  on  which  are  written  the 
records  of  genius,  but  there  are  few  darker  than  the  melancholy 
history  of  America's  greatest  lyric  poet.  More  than  half  a  cen- 
tury has  passed  since  'fne  unhappy  master,  whom  unmerciful  dis- 
aster followed  fast  and  followed  faster,'  died  at  the  untimely  age 
of  forty  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  But  not  yet  has  the  world  ac- 
corded him  a  recognition  worthy  of  his  genius,  or  condoned  the 
faults  that  were  constitutional  rather  than  vicious." 


ROUTING  FRENCH  TRADITION 

THE  past  two  years  have  brought  about  wonderful  changes  in 
that  home  of  French  tradition,  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
Here  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  fostering  school  of  music  and 
the  drama,  but  up  to  the  time  just  referred  to,  "  for  years  its  glory 
and  its  prestige  were  of  the  past."  The  Conservatory,  says  Mr. 
H.  T.  Parker,  has  "stood  still,  lived  upon  its  past,  and  nourished 
its  children  upon  the  very  thin,  very  blue,  and  very  watery  milk  of 
'the  tradition."  '  The  world  outside,  standing  still  neither  in  the 
art  of  music  nor  in  the  arts  of  the  theater,  has  each  year  been 
"leaving  the  Conservatory  farther  behind  "  and  has  been  "mock- 
ing more  and  more  in  word  and  in  practise  at  '  the  tradition'  and 
the  hollow  prestige  built  upon  that  ancient  foundation.  .  .  .  Out- 
side France,  foreigners  still  accounted  the  Conservatory  the  most 
celebrated  school  of  music  and  acting  in  the  world.  In  Paris  most 
of  those  that  sincerely  cultivated  either  art  knew  how  hollow  in 
any  respects  was  its  prestige."  The  "reform  "  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, says  Mr.  Parker  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  began  two  years 
ago  when  Gabriel  Faurd,  the  composer,  became  its  director."  He 
continues : 

"  More  than  once  in  preceding  years  official  commissions  had 
examined  the  methods  of  the  Conservatory  and  advised  this,  that, 
and  the  other  progression  in  them.  The  actual  result  in  most 
cases  had  been  small.  The  regime  of  'the  tradition'  was  en- 
trenched ;  momentarily  troubled,  it  returned  quickly  to  its  routine 
way;  and  inquiries  and  recommendations  were  alike  forgotten. 
The  director  practically  controlled  the  Conservatory,  prescribed 
its  methods,  and  shaped  its  spirit,  and  for  years,  whenever  a 
vacancy  had  occurred,  the  party  of  'the  tradition  '  had  persuaded 
the  Ministry  of  the  moment  to  name  a  director  after  its  own  heart. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  political  and  the  economic  policies 
of  the  Radical  ministries  that  have  governed  France  in  recent 
years,  they  have  labored  sincerely  and  effectively  for  the  bettering 
of  all  the  artistic  institutions  that  are  under  the  care  of  the  state. 
To  them  soon  the  rest  of  the  world  will  owe  the  transfer  of  the 
pictures  that  are  now  huddled  in  the  Luxembourg  tt  the  great 
building  which  used  to  be  the  priestly  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and 
where  the  present  collections  of  the  Luxembourg  are  to  be  but  the 
nucleus   of    a   gallery    that   shall    represent   largely    the    arts    of 
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GABRIEL    FAURlt, 

The  director  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  who 
has  put  to  rout  the  old  traditions  that  had 
brought  the  institution  into  a  moribund  con- 
dition before  his  election. 


painting  and  sculpture  of  our  time  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in 
France.  Even  sooner  these  Radical  governments  will  have  re- 
moved the  ministerial  offices  that  now  keep  the  museum  of  the 
Louvre  in  perpetual  danger  of  fire  and  perpetually  restricted  space. 
The  ministries  are  to  go  into  the  former  ecclesiastical  buildings 
back  of  the   Invalides,  and  the  Louvre  is  to  be  a  museum   and 

nothing  else.  Mr.  Briand, 
the  Minister  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  has  undertaken  the 
reform  of  the  Opera,  and 
he  and  his  predecessors 
have  steadily  fostered 
the  liberal  and  innovating 
policy  of  Mr.  Carre"  at 
the  OpeVa-Comique.  In 
twenty  smaller  matters, 
struggling  meanwhile 
with  the  limited  appro- 
priations of  a  budget  that 
must  balance  however 
the  fine-arts  fare,  they 
have  made  changes  for 
the  better  long  desired 
by  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, composers  and  mu- 
sicians, and  the  intelli- 
gent public  of  the  theaters 
and  the  exhibitions.  In 
the  same  spirit  they  be- 
gan and  measurably 
achieved  the  reform  of 
the  Conservatory,  when 
they  appointed  and  main- 
tained Mr,  Faure  as  its 
director  and  entrusted  its 
concerts  to  Mr.  Georges 
Marty.  Mr.  Faure'  stood  for  many  things  that  'the  tradi- 
tion' had  long  opposed.  He  was  indeed  one  of  those  'new' 
composers  at  whom  the  Conservatory  had  sneered.  Mr.  Marty, 
in  turn,  was  a  conductor  who  sought  other  things  than  the  polished 
finicking  that  could  make  mince-meat  for  virtuosos  even  out  of 
Beethoven's  'Eroica  '  symphony." 

One  by  one,  Mr.  Faure  and  Mr.  Marty  have  accomplished  their 
reforms  and  are  accomplishing  them.  Almost  everywhere  they 
have  faced  opposition  and  known  or  suspected 
covert  intrigue.  "  The  party  of  'the  tradition  '  within 
the  teaching  side  of  the  Conservatory  and  in  the 
public  of  its  concerts  has  been  strong  and  disdain- 
ful." Mr.  Parker  presents  the  situation  in  these 
words : 


"'Who  is  this  new  fellow  that  has  thrust  himself 
in? '  was  practically  its  greeting  to  Mr.  Marty.  The 
orchestra  chafed  under  the  rigid  discipline  that  he 
immediately  imposed  upon  it,  and  upon  the  obedi- 
ence to  his  will  he  steadily  demanded.  The  'old 
subscribers  '  rebelled  at  his  programs.  There  was 
too  much  modern  music,  too  much  emotional  mu- 
sic in  them.  Why  D'Indy  and  Debussy,  Dukas 
and  Guy  Ropartz?  Mr.  Marty  revived  old  classics. 
French  and  German,  Rameau,  Bach,  and  others. 
Why  did  he  dig  among  these  antiquities?  The  sub- 
scribers asked  this  piece  and  the  other — sham  clas- 
sics, tedious  mediocrities.  Mr.  Marty  refused  them. 
They  threatened  to  give  up  their  subscriptions,  but 
the  threat  only  brought  forth  ample  evidence  that 
many  others  stood  ready  to  take  their  places.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  perverse  human  nature  goes,  they 
hugged  them  the  closer.  They  listened  to  Mr. 
Marty  and  his  orchestra,  now  obedient,  and  they 
shuddered  as  they  heard.  He  had  flung  'the  tradi- 
tion '  to  the  destroying  winds.  He  was  making  his  men  play  a 
symphony  of  Beethoven  as  an  organic  whole  and  not  an  assort- 
ment of  '  elegant  extracts.'  He  was  seeking  and  attaining 
warmth  and  life,  power  of  imagination,  passion  of  expression. 
He   flung    himself    into    modern    music    even    as    those    strange 


barbaric  Germans  of  the  concerts  on  the  side  *  did.  He  sought, 
he  gained  the  same  results  — the  barbarian.  And  there  were 
those  who  rejoiced  in  it.     What  a  world  !" 

Some  of  the  changes  observable  in  the  classes  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, where  music  and  the  art  of  acting  are  taught,  are  described, 
in  the  following  terms: 

"The  other  day.  the  classes  in  pure  song  were  put  to  the  test. 
The  competitors  used  to  choose  flashy  show-pieces  or  as  showy 
combination  of  'sure  effects'  for  the  display  of  their  talents  and 
training.  Now  they  have  turned  to  Gluck,  Rameau.  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  Mozart,  and  their  training  in  many  instances  warrants 
such  grave  and  artistic  tests.  They  are  beginning  to  be  taught  to 
learn  to  appreciate  the  art  of  pure  and  expressive  song,  to  culti- 
vate simplicity  and  sincerity.  Again,  in  the  classes  in  opera.  '  the 
tradition  '  of  Meyerbeer  and  the  dead-and-buried  operas-comiques 
of  Boieldieu,  Adam,  and  the  rest  has  nearly  vanished.  Instead, 
here  were  pupils  who  had  been  trained  in  the  abiding  classics  of 
opera,  and  being  trained  to  style  and  artistry  therein  had  advanced 
toward  the  requirements  of  modern  music-drama.  To  the  art  of 
expressive  song,  they  were  adding  the  beginnings  of  the  art  of 
operatic  acting.  .  .  .  Watch  again  the  classes  in  tragedy  or  in 
comedy,  which,  this  summer,  happen  to  be  by  no  means  remark- 
able. The  old  foundations  that  gave  the  young  actors  histrionic 
intelligence  and  aptitude  — speech  that  was  clear  and  comprehen- 
sible, gesture  that  had  meaning,  freedom  from  consciousness  of 
themselves  or  of  their  audience — were  firm  in  their  place.  Given 
these,  the  students  had  been  taught  to  bring  to  the  acting  of  mod- 
ern comedy  and  of  modern  'emotional  'plays  the  persuasive  verisim- 
ilitude that  a  modern  audience  now  asks.  If  the  acting,  again,, 
were  romantic,  new  warmth  had  come  into  it.  In  tragedy,  the 
teaching  had  been  plainly  of  large  simplicity.  In  almost  every 
class,  the  Conservatory  was  alive  again,  and  responsive  to  the  im- 
pulses and  the  standards  of  the  time.  And,  comparatively.  Mr. 
Faure  and  those  who  have  joined  hands  with  him  are  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work  they  have  set  themselves." 


HUCKLEBERRY  FINN'S  ORIGINAL 

I^HE  many  friends  of  Huckleberry  Finn  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Mark  Twain  has  turned  up  the  leaf  in  his  autobiograph- 
ical reminiscences  that  tell  who  was  the  original  of  this  taking 
character.     Newspaper    paragraphs    have,  independently    of  the 


MME.    SARAH    BERNHARDT    CONDUCTING    A    CLASS     \1     Illi;    CONSEKVATORY    IN     PARIS 

On  this  occasion,  February  10.  Mine.  Bernhardt  turned  what  was  planned  to  be  an  exercise 
of  welcome  to  her,  as  professor,  into  the  first  exercise  of  her  class. 

real  authority,  been  busy  in  assigning  the  original  to  the  wrong 
people;  so  Mark  Twain  (in   the    The  North  American  K 
Augus  2)  lets  out  the  secret  that  the  original  was   "Frank  F.," 
whose  "  father  was  at  one  time  Town   Drunkard,  an  exceedingly 
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well-defined  and  unofficial  office  of  those  days."    He  goes  on  with 
more  details  concerning  Frank  and  his  lather  "Jimmy  "  : 

"  In  •Huckleberry  Finn  '  I  have  drawn  Frank  exactly  as  he  was. 
He  was  ignorant,  unwashed,  insufficiently  fed:  but  he  had  as 
good  a  heart  as  ever  any  boy  had.  His  liberties  were  totally  un- 
restricted. He  was  the  only  really  independent  person  boy  or 
man— in  the  community,  and  by  consequence  he  was  tranquilly 
and  continuously  happy,  and  was  envied  by  all  the  rest  of  us. 
We  liked  him  :  we  enjoyed  his  society.  And  as  his  society  was 
forbidden  us  by  our  parents,  the  prohibition  trebled  and  quad- 
rupled us  value,  and  therefore  we  sought  and  got  more  of  his  so- 
ciety than  of  any  other  boy's.     I  heard,  four  years  ago.  that  lie 

was  justice  of  the  peace  in  a  remote  village  in  the  State  of . 

and  was  a  good  citizen  and  was  greatly  respected. 

"During  Jimmy  Finn's  term  he  (Jimmy)  was  not  exclusive:  he- 
was  not  finical:  he  was  not  hypercritical:  he  was  largely  and 
handsomely  democratic— and  slept  in  the  deserted  tan-yard  with 
the  hogs.  .My  father  tried  to  reform  him  once,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed. My  father  was  not  a  professional  reformer.  In  him  the 
spirit  of  reform  was  spasmodic.  It  only  broke  out  now  and  then, 
with  considerable  intervals  between.  Once  he  tried  to  reform 
Injun  Joe.  That  also  was  a  failure.  It  was  a  failure,  and  we 
boys  were  glad.  For  Injun  Joe,  drunk,  was  interesting- and  a 
benefaction  to  us.  but  Injun  Joe.  sober,  was  a  dreary  spectacle. 
We  watched  my  father's  experiments  upon  him  with  a  good  deal 
of  anxiety,  hut  it  came  out  all  right  and  we  were  satisfied.  Injun 
Joe  got  drunk  oftener  than  before,  and  became  intolerably 
interesting. 

"'I  think  that  in  'Tom  Sawyer'  I  starved  Injun  Joe  to  death  in 
the  cave.  But  that  may  have  been  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
romantic  literature.  I  can't  remember  now  whether  the  real  Injun 
Joe  died  in  the  cave  or  out  of  it.  but  1  do  remember  that  the  news 
of  his  death  reached  me  at  a  most  unhappy  time  that  is  to  say. 
just  at  bedtime  en  a  summer  night  when  a  prodigious  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied  by  a  deluging  rain  that  turned 
the  streets  and  lanes  into  livers,  caused  me  to  repent  and  resolve 
to  lead  a  better  lite.  I  can  remember  those  awful  thunder-bursts 
and  the  white  t;lare  of  lightning  yet.  and  the  wild  lashing  of  the  rain 
against  the  window-panes.  By  my  teachings  I  perfectly  well  knew 
what  all  that  wild  riot  was  tor— Satan  had  come  to  get  Injun  Joe. 
I  had  no  shadow  of  doubt  about  it.  It  was  the  proper  thing  when 
a  person  like  Injun  Joe  was  required  in  the  underworld,  and  1 
should  have  thought  it  strange  and  unaccountable  if  Satan  had 
come  for  him  in  a  less  impressive  way.  With  every  glare  oi 
lightning  I  shriveled  and  shrunk  together  in  mortal  terror,  and  in 
the  interval  of  black  darkness  that  followed  I  poured  out  my 
lamentings  over  my  lost  condition,  and  my  supplications  for  just 
one  more  chance,  with  an  energy  and  feeling  and  sincerity  quite 
foreign  to  my  nature. 

"  Hut  in  the  morning  I  saw  that  it  was  a  false  alarm  and  con- 
cluded to  resume  business  at  the  old  stand  and  wait  for  another 
reminder." 


LESS   PANIC   IN   EUROPE 

THE  progress  of  art-collecting  in  America,  "so  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  danger  to  collecting  in  Europe,"  leads  The 
Burlington  Magazine  (London!  to  "  take  stock  of  the  results  that 
the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  .America  have  actually  attained." 
These  results  are  oJ  an  ever-expanding  quantity  as  is  shown  by  the 
report  that  part  at  least  of  the  famous  Kann  collection,  sold  in 
Paris  on  August  6  for  S5.000.000.  will  undoubtedly  come  to 
America.  As  this  collection  was  purchased  by  a  firm  of  art-deal- 
ers, the  individual  pieces  thereof  are  still  open  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. An  additional  reason  why  America  may  be  expected  to 
compete  is  that  the  collection  is  rich  in  desirable  Flemish.  Dutch. 
French,  and  English  masters,  and  particularly  notable  for  its 
eleven  Rembrandts.  "twice  as  important  numerically."  says  a  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Times  (August  7),  "as  the  sum  of  the 
works  in  the  private  collections  most  reputed  for  their  examples 
of  the  Flemish  master."  In  the  matter  of  what  America  has 
already  achieved  in  the  way  of  art-collecting.  The  Burlington  has 
this  to  say  : 


"  In  addition  to  the  huge  acquis  m<iue  by  the  great  Ameri- 

can art  patrons  which  from  time  to  time  feature  in  the  newspapers, 
there  has  been  a  steady  outflow  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  of 
objects,  not  always  of  the  first  importance  in  themselves,  but  pos- 
sessing a  distinct  importance  in  the  aggregate.  Nowhere,  per- 
haps, are  European  and  Egyptian  archeology  and  the  art  of  China 
and  Japan  more  enthusiastically  studied  than  in  America  ;  certainly 
nowhere  is  their  study  backed  by  such  corporate  and  private  gen- 
erosity. The  handbooks  and  bulletins  which  come  to  us  from 
American  museums  indicate  how  very  considerable  the  accumula- 
tion of  treasures  of  this  kind  is  becoming,  and  with  how  much 
energy  it  is  being  arranged  and  classified.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
monumental  work  upon  the  capital  pictures  in  American  private 
collections,  to  which  the  principal  scholars  of  Europe  have  been 
contributing  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  of  which  the  first 
instalment  is  now  on  the  eve  of  publication,  proves  that  in  the  cas« 
of  European  painting  American  private  collectors  have  been  no 
less  conspicuously  successful  than  their  museums  have  been  in  the 
matter  of  archeology  and  Oriental  art." 

The  Burlington  consoles  its  English  readers  with  the  reflection 
that  "  tho  we  may  envy  America  the  possession  of  masterpieces 
which  would  be  an  attraction  to  any  great  gallery  in  Europe,  we 
need  not  regard  her  progress  with  too  much  alarm."  It  notes  the 
fact  that  "  so  far  as  painting  is  concerned,  the  works  of  the 
supreme  Italians,  such  as  Titian  and  Michelangelo,  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  contained  in  European  galleries,  from  which  they 
are  never  likely  to  pass;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  work  of  the  no  less  rare  primitive  masters."  Coming 
to  the  question  of  later  painting,  the  public  and  private  galleries 
of  Europe  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  possession  of  ''  at  leasta 
sufficiency  of  examples  of  men  like  Rembrandt  or  Van  Dyck  ot 
Reynolds  or  Gainsborough."  The  Burlington  further  speaks  with 
the  glee  of  the  conqueror  in  declaring  that  e.en  in  the  department 
of  archeology  America  can  never  hope,  even  with  the  best  of 
fortune,  to  surpass  Europe.     For  — 

"'  European  museums  already  hold  securely  the  chief  relics  of 
ancient  art,  and  recent  legislation  has  placed  limits  on  the  expor- 
tation of  archeological  treasure-trove  in  the  future." 

The  Burlington  concludes  with  observing  that  "there  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  fearing  American  competition 
on  public  grounds,  altho  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  bears  hardly 
upon  our  private  collectors."  The  contents  of  English  houses  are 
still  "  so  imperfectly  known  "  that  masterpieces  are  bound  to  come 
into  the  market  from  time  to  time.  In  view  of  this  The  Burling- 
ton urges  British  authorities  to  organize  and  husband  their  re- 
sources to  meet  these  great  occasions.  Meantime  it  thinks  the 
British  public  "  may  be  content  to  see  a  fair  shar~  of  our  treasures 
pass  into  the  keeping  of  the  friendly  competitor  t„  whose  enthusi- 
astic patronage  they  owe  their  enhanced  money  value." 


NOTE 


Marie  Corblli's  popularity  in  England  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  thai  1 
lisher  recently  advertised  fourteen  of  her  novels  with  the  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  editions  each  had  reached.  Someof  the  highest  are:  "Temporal  Power." 
<  -oth  thousand  ;  "The  Sorrows  1  if  Satan."  sad  edit  ion  ;  "  Barabb  is."  4  2d  edition  ; 
ichna  "  .?<>th  edition;  "A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,"  27th  edition;  "The 
Mighty  Atom,"  26th  edition.  "Vendetta."  25th  edition;  "Ardath,"  17th 
edition,     Of  the  publisher's  list  the  lowest,  "Boy,"  has  reached  its  oth  edition. 

Willi . i-.  European   manauers  are   discussing   ways  and   means  of   withstanding 
what  they  call  the    "Conried  peril,"  says  Musical    America    'New  York),  Mr. 
ded    has  his    own   troubles  with  the "(  oncert    peril."     Thus    "Just   as  he 
secures  European  ii  thefirsl  magnitude  by  offering  them  larger  emoluments, 

so  the  American  concert  managers  get  away  with  some  of  his  best  (in  ;ers  by 
outbidding  him.  The  praises  of  thee  sinners  are  sung  so  loudly  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  whole  country  is  eager  to  hear  them,  and  managers  ran  net 
almost  any  price  for  them.  Hence,  however  large  a  sum  Mr.  Conried  may 
offer  a  prima  donna,  she  is  apt  to  retort:  'I  can  make  $500  a  night  more 
by  sin  ;ing  at  c  inserts,  and  with  more  appearances.'  Tins  explains  why  some 
of  the  most  prominent  singers  have  left  the  opera  almost  completely.  Mme. 
Si  humann  lleinek,  for  instance  sang  at  eight  operatic  performances  last  season, 
while  her  concert  appearances  numbered  124.  She  opened  at  Bangor,  Me  .  on 
Octobei  6  md  ended  at  Atlanta.  Ga.,  on  May  2^.  In  visiting  eighty-two 
cities  she  traveled  48.000  mile^       [n  some.  ipts  nearly  reached 

$6,000.  surpassing  the  re<  ords  oi  Patti  an  1  .fenny  Lin  ! ." 
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CURRENT   POETRY 


Down   in    Maldonado    Town. 

l.v  Helen   Hay  Wh  rxEY. 

a  town  c  tiled  Mali'  >nado 
.it's  the  i ■l.i"  c  where  I  would  l«e, 
There's  a  «irl  in  Maid,  nail  > 
And  she  gave  1  cr  heart  to  inc. 

Starved  with    ixty  days  o£  sailing, 
How  w  i       ag^ered  to  thi     Kore, 

Hands  in  pocket:     eyes  cocl  e  1  tideways 
At  the  girls  in  e  /ory  dour. 

Sweet  they  fluttered  t<>  our  shoulders, 

She,  my  girl,  the  fairest  nirl, 
And  I  took  her  fur  a  plaything, 

Face  of  Bower,  and  heart  of  pearl. 

Round  my  iu  ':  s'  e  i  ung    nd    leaded, 

Hut  1  i,  j.i    .er  to  l>e  v.  i  e; 
Said  no  sailor  could  be  faithful 

And  his  love  was  ever  lies. 

Then  she  turned  and  left  me  silent. 

Stepping  weary,  stepping  slow; 
Merry  waf  I  to  have  won  her, 

And  I  laughed  to  see  her  go. 

Now  it's  done,  ami  1  have  lost  her. 

Seas  between  us  thunder  wide. 
"Dear,"!  said,  "I  shall  forget  you," 

And  God  knows  tnat  I  have  lied. 

Many  girls  have  smiled  upon  me 
Up  and  down  the  northern  coast, 

But  their  kisses  only  taunt  me 
With  the  kiss  that  1  have  lost. 

Oh,  you  are  killing  me  by  inches. 
Velvet  lips  and  eyes  of  brown, 
For  it's  love  I  left  behind  me, 
Down  in  Maldonad  >  town. 

—  From   The  Metropolitan   Magazine. 


The  Name, 

Hv  Don  Marquis. 

It  shifts  and  shifts  from  form  to  form, 

It  drifts  and  darkles,  glooms  and  glows, 
It  is  the  passion  of  the  storm, 

The  poignance  of  the  rosi  ; 
Through  changing  shapes,  through  devious  ways, 

Through  flame  and  cloud,  through  cloud  and  flame. 
My  heart  has  followed  all  my  days 

This  thing  I  can  not  name. 

In  sunlight  en  sonic  woman's  hair, 

Or  starlight  in  some  woman's  eyne — 
Or  in  low  laughter  smothered  where 

Her  red  lips  wedded  mine 
My  heart  has  known,  and  thrilled  to  know. 

This  unnamed  presence  that  it  sought; 
And  when  my  heart  has  found  it  so, 
i   is  the  name,  I  thought. 

Sometimes  when  sudden  Afterglows 

In  futile  glory  storm  the  skies, 
Within  their  transient  gold  and  rose 

The  secret  stirs  and  dies; 
And  when  the  trampling  Morn  walks  o'er 

The  troubled  seas  with  feet  of  flame 
Mv  awed  heart  whispers      Ash  no  more, 

For  Beauty  is  the  name  ' 

Or  dreaming  in  old  chapels  where 

The  dim  aisles  pulse  with  murmurings 
That  part  arc  music,  part  are  prayer — 

Or  rush  of  hidden  wings — 
I  often  turn  a  startled  head 

Toward  some  saint's  pictured  countenance. 
Half  fancying  that  the  lips  have  said 

.4:7  names  mean  God,  perchance. 

—  From  Uncle  Remus' s  Magazine  (August). 


^ 


TO  HAVE  A  CLEAR,  HEALTHY  SKIN 

Exercise  moderately.  Eat  whole- 
some food.  Breathe  fresh  air.  Use 
Ivory  Soap  and  clear,  cool  water. 

What  the  skin  needs  is  something 
that  will  cleanse  without  injury — some- 
thing that  will  open  the  pores  and  let 
them  do  the  work  they  are  intended  to 
do — throw  off  the  impurities  of  the  body. 

Pure  soap  will  do  this;  and  Ivory  Soap 
is  pure. 

No  "free"  alkali  in  it;  no  harmful  in- 
gredient of  any  kind;  nothing  but  soap 
— soap  that  is  99^0  per  cent.  pure. 

Ivory   Soap  -  994^loo    Per   Cent.  Pure. 


=J 


Can't    Smell    it!    Can't    Sec    it! 

Garbage   jn 

Witt's  Can 


is  odorless,  out  of  sight,  will  not  attract  flies,  and  dogs  can't 
get  at  it. 

Close-fitting  lid;  water-tight;  never-leak  bottom;  made 
triple-strong  by  riveting,  flanging  and  extra  heavy  steel  bands 
riveted  around  top  and  bottom.  A  necessity  where  neatness 
and  perfect  sanitary  conditions  are  valued. 

Imitations  of  "Witt's  Can"  lack  the  splendid  strength  and 
durability  of  the  genuine.  Be  sure  the  name  Witt's"  is 
on  can  and  lid. 

Sizes— Witt's  Can,  No.  t, 
3,  2o*x-\s.     Witt's  Pail.  No 
9,   10  gallons. 

All  steel,  corrugated,  galvanized,  water-tight,  odor-proof 
(close-fitting  lid).     Look  for  the  yellow  label. 

Ask  a.t  the   Stores    for   WITT'S  CAN    BLr\d   see   tho-t 
"Witt's  Can"  is  sta-mped  on  lid  a.r\d  bottom. 

If  not  on  sale  in  your  town  order  direct  from  us.     Use  it  and  if  you  ion't 
like  it  we'll  pay  for  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 

The  Witt   Cornice  Co..  Dept.  K.  Cincinnati.  O 


15JX25  inches;  No.  2.  i8xa« 

5  gallons;  No.  8,  ;  gallons;  No. 
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FORD 

It's  significant  that  while 

other  cars  go  a-begging 

for  buyers — 

cut  prices,  divide 

commissions,  and  trade 

in  old  cars  to  make  a  sale — 

the  demand  for 

Ford  Sixes 

as  well  as  Runabouts 

increases  by  leaps 

and  bounds. 

Henry  Ford  has 
always  erred  on  the  side 
of  low  prices. 
Ford  cars  have  always 
been  worth  more 
than  the  maker 
asked  for  them. 

That's  only  one  of  many 
respects  in  which 
Fords  differ  from 
other  makes — while 
others  deteriorate 
Fords  increase 
in  value. 

"If  it's  a  Ford,  it's  ahead— 
a  year  ahead." 


^       $750    F. O.B.Detroit 


Model  -  R."  4-Cyl.,  15   H.  P. 

Write  for  catalog  and  address  of  your  nearest 
Ford  agent  or  branch 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

260    PIQUETTE    AVE..  DETROIT.  MICH. 


PENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS 

never  make    any    "  breaks." 

They  won't  spit,  sputter  or  dig 

holes  in    your  paper.      Every 

Spencerian  Pen  is  accurately  and 

carefully  made.    livery  one  a  sleek, 

easy  writer.     Points  always  even, 

smooth,  accurately  ground. 

Try  them.  Send  six  cents  forpost- 
age,  and  a  sample  card  of  i2pens,  all 
different  styles,  will  be  sent  you. 

CPENCERiAN  PEN  COMPANY, 

349   BROAOWAY,  NSW   YORK 


PERSONAL 

A  Prince  without  a  Country. — Tjong  Oui  Yi, 
the  Prince  of  Korea,  who  was  turned  away  Irom 
the  Conference  at  The  Hague  because  he  had  no 
country  that  the  other  peace  delegates  could  recognize, 
has  come  here  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  the  American  people  in  behalf  of  Korea. 
Prince  Yi  lived  four  years  in  Washington  at  the 
time  that  his  father  was  Korean  Minister  to  the 
United  States;  and  thus  knowing  the  niceties  of 
diplomatic  intercourse,  Yi  realizes  that  he  has  waited 
too  long  for  some  recognition  of  his  presence  here. 
Not  even  the  acting  Mayor  has  called  to  welcome 
him.  In  the  New  York  Times  we  find  the  following 
description  of  the  Korean  Prince: 

Prince  Yi  (Yi  is  the  family  name  and  is  pro- 
nounced "E")  is  23  years  old.  He  wears  a  very 
high  collar,  is  very  careful  of  his  garb,  and  has  a 
Mongolian  cast  of  countenance  which  suggests  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  East  and  none  of  its  ugliness. 
He  is  strikingly  lacking  in  the  effusiveness  in  com- 
pliments that  marks  the  Japanese.  He  does  not 
praise ;  and  while  ife  has  wit  and  a  good  idea  of  Ameri- 
can humor,  he  exercises  it  so  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  he  is  doing  it  merely  because  it  is  the  right 
thing.      And  he  does  not  smile. 

"I'm  not  a  Buddhist,"  he  said.  "I'm  a  Russian 
Catholic.  My  wife  is  a  Russian  and  lives  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

"I  have  been  misquoted,"  said  the  Prince  languid- 
ly. "I  am  not  here  to  ask  money  or  material  help. 
I  have  come  to  arouse  the  sentiment  of  justice  of  the 
American  penile  for  the  Korean  situation.  That  is 
all.  I  did  not  come  to  appeal  to  the  President  for 
my  country  that  has  been  taken  from  us.  I  only 
desire  1  to  pay  my  personal  respects  to  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
Nothing  more  than  that.  There  is  nothing  official 
in  my  attitude.  There  can  be  nothing  official  in  it, 
for  the  Japanese  have  taken  the  Government  of 
Korea,  and  we  have  no  representative  here." 

In  the  interview  published  in  the  Xew  York  Eve- 
ning Post  Prince  Yi 

"I  will  be  arrested  when  1  return  to  Korea,  and 
as  I  am  a  friend  of  the  Emperor  end  loyal  to  ray 
country  the  traitors  ami  the  Japanese  will  order  my 
death." 

"How  will  you  be  put  to  death  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  That  is  a  detail  that  will 
be  determined  when  the  proper  time  comes.  Probably 
it  will  be  by  the  torture.  In  my  country  the  torture 
was  abolished  by  the  reforms  of  1896,  and  hanging 
was  substituted  as  the  legal  form  of  capital  punish- 
ment. But  the  Japanese  do  not  use  hanging.  They 
have  reintroduced  the  torture  in  Korea.  They  may 
beat  me  to  death  with  sticks  or  smash  me  with  stones. 
Sometimes  they  use  irons  that  they  make  white  hot 
first." 

"Will  you  be  killed  publicly?" 

"There  is  always  the  crowd  present.  I  may  escape 
if  I  can  get  into  my  country  without  being  caught 
at  landing.  Then  I  shall  fight.  Japan  has  disbanded 
our  army,  but  there  are  twenty  million  people  in 
Korea  \1  ,.t  of  them  are  loyal,  and  will  fight  till 
they  die.  to  drive  out  the  Japanese.  We  may  be 
exterminated,  but  we  will  not  submit  to  control  by 
another  Korea  is  Korea,  and  Japan,  China,  Russia 
can  r.ot  have  it." 


Michael  HUlegas. — The  new  ten-dollar  Treasury 
note  has  a  protrait  of  Michael  Hillegas  upon  it,  la- 
beled "  First  Treasurer  of  the  United  States."  The 
Boston  Herald  publishes  the  following  explanation: 

This  recognition  of  a  man  whose  personal  worth 
and  service  to  his  country  have  been  too  long  ob- 
scured, must  be  credited  to  a  descendant,  the  Rev. 
Michael  Lee  Minich,  a  Lutheran  pastor,  anil  to  Sec- 
retaries John  Hay  and  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  who,  from 
the  archives  of  the  State  and  Treasury  Departments, 


TO   HELIEVE    NERVOUSNESS, 
Headache,  Insomnia,  ExbausUpn   and  Restlessness, 

Hike    Hornford'H    Acid    Phosphate.     An    ideal    nerve 
tonic  in  all  forms  of  nerve  disorders. 


'jfcassimz  €@a 


^ 


Wherever  you  live — whenever  you 
please — you  can  have  the  teuder,  white 
meat  cf  the  salt  water  crab  rightly  picked 
and  cooked,  nicely  seasoned  and  spiced, 
mightily  good  and  fresh,  all  ready  to  heat 
and  put  into  the  glossy  shells. 

McMEIMAMIN'S 

Crab  iVieat 

can  be  prepared  in  many  ways.  Write  for 
free  Crab  Book  containing  recipes.  This  is 
one  of  them  : 

Crab  Toast.— Put  into  a  chafing  dish  ateaspoonfal 
of  butter :  when  melted  add  a  can  of  McMenamin's 
Deviled  Crab  meat,  ateaspoonfal  of  chopped  celery, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  flour,  a  gill  of  cream,  salt  and 
cayenne  totaste.  Stir  and  simmer  until  the  moisture 
is  about  evaporated;  then  place  on  thin  slices  of 
toast,  sprinkle  a  very  little  sherry  over  each  portion 
and  serve. 

At  leading  grocers. 

/Wc/Hf IMA  mi\   &   COMPANY, 
35  Bridge  St.,  Hampton,  Va. 


$60 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  UKESIXTv; 
LLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

3  GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 
^Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma- 
chines, etc.   FREE  TEIAL 
Askfor  catalog  all  sizes 

GILSON  mfg.  co.    311  Faii  St.  Fort  Washington,  Wis. 


<\FVFN  PFP  TFNT  Two  thousand  shares  of 
OtVL.ll  I  i-l\  V^l-ni,  stock  at  pari  $IOOO  per 

share,  will  be  sold  to  further  develop  graphite 
mine  and  enlarge  paint  plant.  Seven  per 
cent,  and  more  can  be  realized  on  investment. 
Safe  and  sure.  Address  GRAPHITE  PAINT 
MFG.  CO.,  1638  H  Street,  San  Diego,  California. 


A  Lady's 
Complexion 

Can  be  made  soft,  smooth,  and  free 
from  pimples,  by  the  daily  use  of 
charcoal.  It  absorbs  all  gases,  and 
stops  fermentation.  This  causes  a 
rapid  clearing  of  the  complexion. 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

are  com  nosed  of  pure  Charcoal. 

For  I^O.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial,    once  only. 

L A .  J.  Dttman,41  Amtom  Houmo,  M.  Y. 
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got  proof  of  Hillegas's  prior  claims  to  a  post  hither- 
to credited  either  to  Robert  Morris  or  Samuel  Mere- 
dith. 

Hillegas  was  a  pre-Revolutionary  Philadelphia  sugar- 
refiner,  manufacturer  of  iron,  and  merchant,  whose 
credit  was  at  George  Washington's  command  when- 
ever the  great  military  leader  needed  funds.  He 
fostered  historical  research,  and  was  a  musician  of 
note.  It  is  amazing  that,  with  all  the  research  into 
the  Revolutionary  period,  historians  should  have 
gone  on  so  many  generations  crediting  to  Morris 
and  Meredith  an  honor  deserved  by  Hillegas. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

A  Worse  Fate. — It  is  related  that  a  man  in  a 
hurry  for  a  train  rushed  for  lunch  into  the  first  handy 
restaurant.  It  was  not  a  fashionable  restaurant 
It  was  not  even  a  good  restaurant.  To  his  surprize 
and  horror  he  recognized  in  the  waiter  an  old  school 
and  college  friend. 

"Good  heavens,  my  dear  fellow!"  he  cried,  "how 
•did  you  come  to  this?" 

"Oh,  it's  not  so  bad  as  you  think,"  said  his  friend. 
"I  only  wait.      I  don't  dine  here." — Punch. 


An  I'p-to-date  View.  — "Have  you  seen  the  la- 
test thing?"  asked  his  friend,  who  had  come  along 
after  he  had  been  standing  forty-five  minutes  on  a 
subway  platform. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "I'm  waiting  for  it  now.  I'm 
married  to  it." — Judge. 


"What  Was  Going  On. — Little  Bobby's  Aunt 
Helen  went  to  spend  the  night  at  Bobby's  house. 
She  slept  in  the  room  next  to  the  nursery. 

In  the  morning  she  heard  Bobby  making  a  great 
fuss  about  being  drest.  She  called  through  the 
register  which  is  between  the  two  rooms. 

"BoDby!      Bobby!     What's  going  on  in  there?" 

The  answer  came  back  promptly,  in  a  pitiful  wail: 
"My  'tockin's." — Harper's. 

NEW  USE  FOR  BUTTER 
Prevents  Boiling  Over. 


Coffee  frequently  produces  biliousness  and 
all  of  the  accompanying  distress, such  as  loss 
of  appetite,  dyspepsia,  bowel  troubles,  etc. 
A  lady  from  111.  says:  "  I  had  used  coffee 
many  years,  and  though  I  took  great  care 
in  making  it,  felt  its  ill  effects  very  seriously. 
It  made  me  bilious  and  robbed  me  of  my 
appetite  for  breakfast. 

"I  always  had  trouble  with  dyspepsia 
while  I  used  it.  I  was  told  by  physicians 
that  I  had  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  and 
came  to  believe  there  was  no  help  for  me. 
Two  years  ago  I  quit  the  use  of  coffee  and 
began  to  use  Postum  Food  Coffee.  At  first 
I  missed  the  stimulant,  although  the  taste 
of  the  food  coffee  was  delicious. 

"  In  a  few  days  I  forgot  all  about  my  cof- 
fee, in  the  satisfaction  1  derived  from  Pos- 
tum, and  soon  found  that  my  appetite  re- 
turned, the  bilious  coudition  and  dyspepsia 
disappeared,  so  that  now  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years  I  enjoy 
my  food  as  well  as  when  young  and  all  my 
dyspeptic  symptoms  and  stomach  trouble 
have  gone. 

"These  troubles  had  been  with  me  for 
most  of  my  life  and  it  is  really  remarkable 
that  I  am  now  so  perfectly  well.  To  say 
that  I  am  grateful  does  not  express  it.  Once 
in  a  while  I  find  a  person  who  does  not  like 
Postum,  but  I  always  find  it  is  because  it 
has  not  been  properly  prepared.  There  is 
but  one  way  to  make  good  Postum,  and  that 
is  to  make  it  exactly  according  to  directions, 
allowing  it  to  boil  full  fifteen  minutes,  not 
after  it  is  placed  on  the  stove,  but  after  the 
real  boiling  begins.  Use  a  small  piece  of 
butter,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  to  prevent 
boiling  over."  Read  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 


When  Walking  Up  to  the  Covey 

The  knowledge  that  your  shells  are  loaded  with  a  powder  of 
recognized  quickness  and  uniformity  inspires  confidence  and 
steadies  your  aim. 

"INFALLIBLE" 

SMOKELESS— The  Best  Dense  Powder  for  Shotguns 

is  guaranteed  to  give  better  patterns  with  high  velocities 
than  any  other  dense  powder  on  the  market. 

"INFALLIBLE"  SMOKELESS  is  not  affected  by  heat 
or  cold,  dryness  or  dampness,  and  keeps  perfectly  for  years 
under  all  conditions. 

Why  not,  therefore,  specify  "INFALLIBLE"  SMOKE- 
LESS in  your  shells  for  Trap  and  Field  Work  ? 

(N.  B.  —  Du  Pont  Rifle  Powders  meet  all  requirements.     Write  fc:* 
descriptive  folders,  stating  caliber  and  make  of  rifle.) 


SIX  PER  CENT. 

Gold  Loan  Certificates,  in  denominations  of 
5500.00  each,  maturing  June  30th,  1909,  secured 
by  choice  improved  business  property  in  San 
Diego.  For  sale  at  par  and  accrued  interest. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  SIXTH 
STREET  BANK,  540  Sixth  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


'Riding  Comfort"  fbru.°a,_ea,ld 


a  genuine 


Whitman 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free,  containnig  everything  from 
"Saddle  toSpur." 

The  Mefalbach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St,  N.Y.  City 

Successors  to  Thk  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 

CLEAN  LI  NESS  OF  OPERATION 

r  the  strong  reatu  **-  th  t  li  19  he 

etit    «    ri,i-wM!e   reputation  and   endorsement    of  the    Dan* 

Tip  lop  ItupHrator.     N  •  printers'  ink 

soiled  hands  and  clothing.      No  expensive  sup; 

resJy  (or  use.     100  copies  from  pen-written  ami  5*' 

I  from  type-written    origin]      Sent  on    ten 
dars"  trial  without  deposit.  Complete  Du- 
I  pi  cntor,  cap  ane  (prinla  S\  1  . 
Contains  16  !eet  ot   rolled  pr     ' 
'whjch  C&a    b«  tiseJ   orer    an rj  DT« 
Trice.   $7  50  Ies<  33S   P^r  tei 
#5.00  net.    The  Felix  P.  Daus  Duplicator 
Co.,  l>au*  Bid.-.,  Ill  John  >U  New  York. 
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The  Car  That 
Has  Proved  Itself 

to  the  manner  born  with  the  greatest 
medium-powered  cars  of  America  and 
Europe  regardless  of  price 
the 


Model  G— §2,000 

Four-Cyl!nders    ZO  Horse  Power 

No  new  car  ever  put  on  the  market,  even  with  the  advantage  of  a  great 
name  behind  it,  has  taken  such  a  prompt  and  firm  hold  on  experienced,  critical  mo- 
torists. Every  day  increases  its  lead.  The  new  Model  G  stands  alone  at  $2 ,000 
as  a  value  impossible  to  produce  anywhere,  except  in  the  largest,  best  equipped 
automobile  factory  in  the  world — classing  with  automobiles  of  twice  the  price. 

Has  the  toughness,  staying  power,  sensitive  control, 
marvelously  smooth  running  qualities  of  all  Cadillacs. 

Shaft  drive,  newly  designed  selective  type  sliding  gear  transmission  ;  high  speed  with  no  gears 
in  mesh;  spirited  in  design  as  well  as  action;  abundant  hill  climbing  power.  Demonstrated  by 
nearest  dealer.     Catalogues  of  this  and  other  models  as  follows : 

Model    G— 20    h.p.    4-Ovlinder    Taurine    Car:    $2,(H)0  Model   H-SO   h.|>.    +-<  vlinder    Tourine    I'm-;    «2,.->00 

(ataloe  (,'  VII  .'  (Catalog  H   Ul  • 

Kodel  M— 10  h.  p.  Fear  PuttBger  Car;  $950    (  alalos  %    Ml  .  Model    K— 10  h.p.    Kiinanont:    *H0O     <  alaloK  M  All  . 

K.  0.  B.  lletroit:  Lamps  not  Included. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  car  in  mhicb  you  are  interested. 

CADILLAC    MOTOR   CAR    COMPANY.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Mtmber  Association  Licensed  Autcn-.ohile  N'.frs. 


The 

favorite 

LLQIN 

There  are  different  grades  of 
Lf.QINS— different  priced  LLGINS 
—  but  each  one  carries  with  it  the 
reputation  of  all  the  others. 

The  LLQIN  reputation  is  well- 
known— it  stands  for  accuracy,  relia- 
bility, durability. 

An  LXGIN  that  is  in  great  favor 
is  the  G.  M.  WHEELER  GRADE, 
a  finely  adjusted,  17  jewel  movement 
and  priced  within  the  reach  of  every- 
one. 

"The  Watch  that's  Made 
for  the  Majority.  " 

The  Q.  M.  WHLLLLR  GRADL 
LLQIN  has  long  Lc<.n  known  for  its 
accuracy  and  is  now  made  in  the 
popular  thin  models  and  small  sizes. 

Ask  to  see  it  —  its  value  will  sur- 
prise you. 

EL  GINS  of  equal  grade  and 
reasonable  price  for  women — desir- 
able new  models. 

ELCIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

Elgin,  III. 


^TERPROOFED  LlNEN 


COLLARS  AND  CUf^ 

MB  wm  9&  fcB$ 

^W^^r  W  ^  BARNARD  STEVENS 

COLUMBIA  YALE 


POSITIVELY 
WEATHER-PROOF 

They  stand  any  weather:  do  not  wilt, 
crack  or  fray;  are  wiped  clean  and 
white  as  when  new  with  a  damp  cloth, 
and  keep  their  shape  The  only  suc- 
cessful anti-laundry  fabric  manufac- 
tured LITH0I  IN  Waterproofed  Linen 
Collars  and  Cuffs  being  linen  look  like 

linen.  Cut  in  all  the  fashionable  styles, 
some  of  which  are  shown  here 

Collars  25c.     Cuffs  50c. 

If  n*»t  "t  your  deah  /'•■  send  »*  stifle 
mi'/  number  wanted,  with  remittance, 
n  wi  a- •  will  mail  to  itonr  address,  post- 
paid  !•>  scriptive  illustrated  catalogue 
aj  jail  tun  sent  llil'.h  on  request. 

THE  FIBERL0ID  COMPANY 
Dept.  13        7  Waverly  Place,  New  York 


ANN  ARDOP 


WEST   POINT 


KLE  INERT- CROWN 


GARTERS 

MEN/ 


25A&. 


rppWNMAKK' 
( -AST-OFF. 


5QC 


"KieiKKir: 

"t'HBFK  '"■     ■ 


KLEINERT-CR0WN"GARTERS 

Made  with  "KLEINERT'STFlexible  Rubber  Grtpo/,* 
"Crown  Make' patent  stud  (cut-off  I  fastener,  the  two  most 
HHlrflH  features  of  any  ""* 
Jo  slipptn 


I.B.  KI.KI\'&HT  RUBBER.  COZ).,,//. 

Til-  r*-*-7*»"7-J    MtOAVwAT.  ffn  YarJt 


A  Choice.— Si-bi-rban  Host  (to  unexpected  sup- 
i  «i  guest  '  ■  Now,  then.  Miss  Hobson,  will  you  have 
a  little  of  this  rabbit  pie  or— er— or  (looking  round 
and  discovering  there  is  no  other  dish)— or  not?"  — 
The  Tatlcr. 


Wouldn't  Tell.— "Can  you  keep  a  secret'" 
"I  am  as  silent  as  a  tomb." 
"I  need  to  borrow  some  money." 
"Don't  worry.      It  is  as  tho  I  never  heard  it." — 
Silhouette. 


She  Had  But  Two— In  the  absence  of  his  wife 
and  the  illness  of  the  servant,  Mr.  Taylor  untertook 
to  help  three-year-old  Marjory  to  dress. 

He  had  succeeded  in  getting  her  arms  in  the  sleeves 
and  through  the  armholes  of  her  garments  and  had 
buttoned  her  into  them.  Then  he  told  her  to  put 
on  her  shoes  herself  and  he  would  button  them. 

He  soon  discovered  that  she  was  vainly  striving  to 
put  a  left  shoe  on  her  right  foot. 

"Why,  Marjory,"  he  said,  impatiently,  "don't  you 
know  any  better  than  that?  You  are  putting  your 
shoes  on  the  wrong  feet." 

"Dey'sallde  foots  I  dot,  papa,'   replied  Mai 
tearfully. —  Youth's  Companion. 


Why    She    Sang     the    Hymn-   A     well-known 

bishop  relates  that  while  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  South 
he  was  in  a  small  country  town,  where,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  good  servants,  most  of  the  ladies  pre- 
ferred to  do  their  own  work. 

He  was  awakened  quite  early  by  the  tones  of  a 
soprano  voice  singing  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee." 
As  the  bishop  lay  in  bed  he  meditated  upon  the  piety 
which  his  hostess  must  possess  which  enabled  her  to 
go  about  her  task  early  in  the  morning  singing  such 
a  in  il  le  hymn. 

At  breakfast  he  spoke  to  her  about  it,  and  told  her 
howj 'leased  he  was. 

"Oh.  law,"  she  replied.  "  that's  the  hymn  I  boil 
the  eggs  by;  three  verses  for  soft  and  five  for  hard." 
—  The  St.  Joseph  Sens  Press. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Fore  is n. 

August  2. — Two  battalions  of  Korean  soldiers' 
fight  a  pitched  battle  with  Japanese  in  Seoul, 
rather  than  submit  peacefully  to  disbandment; 
losses  on  both  sides  are  heavy. 

France  and  -Spain  reach  an  agreement  to  concen- 
trate their  squadrons  on  the  coast  of  Morocco. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  orders  a  war-ship  to 
Casablanca  to  protect  German  subjects  in 
Morocco. 

Canadian  government  experts  estimate  that 
S64.000.000  worth  of  gold  remains  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  Yukon. 

The  French  Minister  of  Public-  Works  approves 
a  plan  to  connect  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  with 
Marseilles  by  a  i  anal. 

August  i.  England  forms  an  alliance  with  Russia- 
to  safeguard  the  Indian  frontier. 


MOST   ALL    FOOT  TROUBLES 
CURED  OR  HELPED  BY 


A  shadow  view  show- 
ing steel  arch  through 
leather  top 


The  C&H  Arch  Instep  Support 


Many  foot  troubles  come  from  the  Arch  of  the 
Foot  not  being  properly  supported.  This  causes 
Rheumatism  of  the  feet,  broken-down  instep,  lame 
backs  and  headaches.  For  jieople  who  are  con- 
stantly on  their  faet,  they  make  life  worth  living. 
Once  used  always  used.  Try  a  pair  and  be  con- 
vinced. Fits  any  shoe.  Price  60c.  your  dealer 
or  by  mail.     Give  size  s'::oe  when  ordering. 

C&H   ARCH    SHANK  CO.,   Brockton.  Mass. 
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Emperor  William  and  Czar  Nicholas  review  the 
German  fleet  at  Swincmundc. 

August     4. — The     Moroccan     Governing     Board 

apologizes  for  the  recent  outrages,  but  this 
action  will  have  no  effect  in  checking  the  prepa- 
rations to  restore  order;  the  Spanish  contingent 
of  troops  will  be  only  500  men. 
Emperor  William  conducts  divine  service  on 
board  the  HohenzolUrn.  Emperor  Nicholas  being 
present;  there  are  rowing  r  1.  es  among  the  crews 
of  war-ships  in  the  afternoon,  the  sovereigns 
presenting  the  prizes, 
August  5. — Six  thousand  Turkish  troups  invade 
Persia  and  massacre  many  Christians,  the  town 
of  Urumialo  is  threatened. 

August  6.  —  Following  a  treacherous  attack  by 
Moorish  troops  "n  a  French  landing-force  at 
Casablanca,  war-ships  bombard  the  city,  firing 
two  thousand  shells,  destroying  a  battery,  and 
killing  many  men;  additional  forces  are  landed 
from  French  and  Spanish  cruisers;  the  Moors 
lose  heavily  in  sharp  street-fighting;  the  casual- 
ties among  the  blue  jackets  are  few. 

Venezuela  advises  Belgium  that  the  disputed 
claims  of  Belgian  creditors  will  be  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  decision  of  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

The  British  proposal  at  The  Hague  for  a  reduction 
of  armaments  is  modified  to  meet  the  objections 
of  Germany,  the  motion  now  saying  that  limita- 
tion is  "highly  desirable." 

Russian  Social  Revolutionists  are  electing  dele- 
gates to  a  congress  in  London. 

Andrew   Carnegie    gives    $500,000    to    the    King 
Edward  Hospital  Fund. 
August     7. — The    Turkish 

crossed   the   northwest 
marching    on    Urumiah 
villages    on    t^e    runic; 
killed  at  Mewan. 


forces    which    recently 

frontier   of     Persia    are 

sacking    and    burning 

ninety    Christians    are 


Domestic. 

August  2. — The  Secretary  of  State  of  Alabama 
revokes  the  license  of  the  Southern  Railway  to 
do  business  in  the  State. 

August  3. — Judge  Landis.  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  Chicago,  fines  the  Standard 
<  )il  Company  of  Indiana  $20,240,000  in  a,  de- 
cision in  which  the  methods  and  actions  of  the 
Standard  are  severely  censured. 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  the  sculptor,  dies  at  his 

summer  home  at  Cornish,  N.  H. 

August  5, — Judge  l.andis,  in  Chicago,  orders  the 
dissolution  of  the  Church  and  School  Furniture 
Trust,  recently  punished  by  fines  amounting 
to  $13,000. 

Aiigust  8. — John  Sharp  Williams  is  officially  de- 
clared to  be  tue  Democratic  nominee  for  United 
States  Senator  from  Mississippi.  He  defeats 
Governor  Vardaman  in  the  primary  election  by 
648  votes. 


A  PROFESSIONAL  WOMAN. 
Experiment*  Made  "With  Food. 


A  professional  woman  in  >*e\v  York,  con- 
nected witli  one  dt  the  large  institutions 
there,  has  had  a  curious  experience  in  using 
a  certain  kind  of  food.  It  seems  she  had  a 
serious  illness  and  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
the  brain  and  body  in  the  last  stages  of 
exhaustion.     She  writes  as  follows:' 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  the  public  know- 
ing of  the  wonderful  transformation  my  sys- 
tem has  undergone  by  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts. 
I  began  using  the  food  when  convalescing 
and  while  in  an  exceedingly  low  condition. 
I  used  a  small  quantity  and  became  so  fas- 
cinated with  the  flavour  that  I  gradually 
discontinued  nearly  all  other  food,  includ- 
ing tea  and  coffee. 

■•  I  have  gained  20  pounds  in  flesh,  and 
am  a  marvel  to  all  my  friends  who  know  of 
m\  former  state  of  health.  There  are  about 
fifty  families  who  have  adopted  the  use  of 
Grape-Nuts  because  <>f  my  experience." 

The  makers  of  Grape-NutS  select  certain 
parts  of  the  grains  of  the  held  that  contain 
delicate  particles  of  phosphate  of  potash 
and  albumen.  These  elements,  when  com- 
bined in  the  human  In  dy,  go  directly  to  re- 
build the  gray  matter  in  the  brain  and  nerve 
centres  of  the  body. 

This  is  a  demonstrated  tact  and  can  be 
proven  by  any  one  who  cares  to  make  the 
test.  When  one  nourishes  and  builds  tip 
the  brain  and  nerve  centres,  that  is  prac- 
tically the  keynote  to  the  whole  health 
proposition,  for  when  the  nervous  system  is 
in  perfect  poise,  all  parts  of  the  body  re- 
spond. "There's  a  reason."  Read  "The 
Roa<'  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


This  Catalog 


Solve  Your  Water 
Supply   Problem 


If  you  have  a  water  problem  to  solve,  then 
you  should  write  for  our  catalog;.  It  will 
help  you  solve  that  problem  to  your  entire 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  economically  and 
permanently. 

No  matter  whether  your  requirements  are 
moderate  or  extensive  ;  whether  you  have 
but  one  building  or  a  hundred  buildings,  this 
catalog  will  iielp  you  out  of  your  difficulties. 


neer:v  It  includes  pumping  and  storage 
faculties  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
each  purchaser. 

If  you  install  a  Kewanee  System,  your 
plant  will  first  be  designed  to  meet  your  ex- 
act conditions  by  our  engineering  depart- 
ment. Then,  you  will  be  protected  by  a 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  service. 

Any    Kewanee  System  of   Water    Supply 


The  Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 


If  you  live  in  the  city  and  the  pressure  is 
not  strong  enough,  or  the  water  is  impure, 
or  the  water  rental  is  exorbitant,  you  will 
get  some  valuable  suggestions  from  our 
catalog. 

If  you  want  information  on  the  water 
supply  subject  as  it  relates  to  country  and 
suburban  homes,  public  institutions,  hotels, 
neighborhood  water  works,  small  towns  and 
cities,  then  you  should  get  this  catalog. 

The  Kewanee  System  combines  over  ten 
years'  practical  experience  in  the  water  sup- 
ply line,  together  with  the  technical  knowl- 
edge of  trained  experts  and  hydraulic  engi- 


which  does  not  do  everything  we  claim  for 
it,  may  be  returned  at  our  expense  and  its 
purchase  price  will  be  refunded. 

With  the  Kewanee  System,  there  are  no 
attic  and  elevated  tank  troubles,  because 
attic  and  elevated  tanks  are  entirely  dis- 
posed of.  Old  fashioned  methods  are 
discarded  and  modern,  scientific  principles 
are  utilized. 

The  Kewanee  System  is  not  an  experi- 
ment. There  are  over  seven  thousand  of 
our  water  supply  plants  in  successful  oper- 
ation. Perhaps  there  are  some  in  your  im- 
mediate neighborhood— our  catalog  tells. 


If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  water  supply  system 
of  any  description  and  for  any  purpose,  write  to  us. 
Tell  us  what  you  want  supplied  with  water  and  we 
will  send  you  our  complete  general  catalog  by  return 
mail.     Ask  for  Catalog  No.  27. 

Kewanee     Water    Supply    Co. 
Kewanee,  111. 

32  Broadway,  New  York  820  Marquette  BIdg.,  Chicago 


Tuxedo    Avenue    to    Water    Street 

By  Amos  R.  Wells.  A  forceful  and  stirring  story 
that  has  taken  high  rank  in  the  religious  field.  Illus- 
trated, i2tno,  cloth,  £1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, 44-60  East  sud  Street,  New  York  City. 


BOILERS  fiBffi8t*}0 

For  S-room  house— same  thickness  aB  power  ^tW  mer 
boilers— castings,  tools,   complete— also   steam— sold 
on  360  days  free  trial.     Free  book,  "Home  Heatimo. 
Andrews  Heating  Co.,    «*  1    LaSalle  Hide-.  Chicago 


$|I25 
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25  Will   Buy  This  Fine   HOPKINS  ®.  ALLEN 

—  Military  Bolt  Action  Repeating  Rifle 


22  CALIBER 
lfc  SHOTS 


YOU  WILL  MAKE  NO  MISTAKE  IN  BUYING  TH 
IFLE.  It's  the  Hopkins  «t  Allen  JUNIOR  REPEATER 
—recognized  everywhere  as  the  handsomest,  best  handling,  quickest  and 
straightest  shooting  22  caliber  Repeating  Rifle  made  in  America  at  the  price- 
Shoots  22  caliber  short,  long  and  long  rifle  cartridges  without  change  of  carrier. 
Shoots  16-22  caliber  short  and  12-22  caliber  long  and  lone:  rifle;  the  ejector  works  like 
lightning.      You  can  make  hull 's-eyes  as  fast  as  you  can  work  the  trigger;  the  appearance 
of  the  gun  is  something  yon  can  take  pride  in. 

THE  STOCK  is  of  beautiful  selected  American  Walnut,  light,  strong  and  graceful— polished  almost  like 
Mahogany.  BARREL  is  of  tiuo  high-power  ritle  steel,  ritle.l  with  our  new  patented  increase  twist  which  gives  beat 
range  and  trajectory,  ACTION  is  improved  Military  liolt  Pattern  [aide  ejection),  which  Is  recognised  <u  /  ■ 
octionrnods  tor  a  repeating  rifle— action  Is  also  equipped  with  Positive  Safety  Device,  romovjnn  danger  of  acci- 
dental discharge.  GIN  is  10'..  inches  long,  barrel  '-"  inches  takes  down  in  two  parts  and  can  be  packed  in  a  trunk 
or  suit  ease.  Mai  vials.  Manufacture  and  Assembling  are  of  Highest  Orade  Throughout— and  the  Rifle  is  Warr 
Hi,'  (.;■,  atest  Sat  s/ocMem-  <i  Bemarkable  Haryain  at  via-  Price. 

The  Hcpkiivs  <&  Allen  Arms  Co. 

IsM  DIN  I 
FIREARM, 


61  Chesnut  St. 


IF  YOU  ARK  INTEREST 

ANY    KIND    OF  A    KIRL™ Mrintl,I/M,     /->/~vvim 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BEAUTIFUL    NORWICH,  CONN. 

"GUN  GUIDE  ANDCAT-Cnrr 
ALOG"    FOR    1907.    ITSlllLL 

Gives  more  points  on  guns  than  an;, 
catalog  published.  Gives  best  prices 
and  most  complete  line. 


U.  S.  A. 


Largest   Manufacturers  of  High- 
Grade,  Popular- Priced  Firearms 
in  the  World 


Call  at  Your  Dealer's  or  Write  ! 
us  To-day.  WE  WILL  SEND 
THIS  RIFLE  DIRECT  TO  YOU 
FOR  $8.25-  AND  GUARANTE1 
SAFE  DELIVERY  AND  SAT- 
ISFACTION IF  YOU  CANNOT 
FIND  IT  AT  NEAREST  STORE 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  wrttlu:;  to  advert 
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Make  Money  in  New  York  Real  Estate 

$10  STARTS  YOU 

A   Splendid   Opportunity   for   Readers  of   the   Literary   Digest 


You  can  make  money  in  New  York  City  real  estate,  no  matter 
where  you  live. 

And  you  can  start  now  with  from  Jio  to  $$o. 

I  am  making  money  in  New  York  real  estate. 

So  are  my  relatives  and  friends. 

So  are  thousands  of  my  customers  in  all  parts  of  America. 

And  so  can  you  if  you  follow  my  advice. 


This  week  I  offer  some  specially  selected  New  York  City  lots  at 
exceptionally  low  prices. 

I  make  this  bargain  offer  for  the  purpose  of  securing  new  customers. 

If  you  want  to  be  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  to  secure  one  of  these 
iots  read  every  word  of  this  offer. 

Then  let  me  hear  from  vou. 


United  States  for  the  same  period  was  $895,176,104,  or  $278,556,202 
less  than  the  net  growth  in  value  of  the  City's  land. 

New  York  real  estate  is  worth  $393,500,000  more  this  year  than  a 
year  ago.     365,000  people  moved  to  New  York  City  list  year. 

Any  one  who  will  study  conditions  in  New  York  will  soon  learn 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  New  York  real  estate  is  the  safest 
and  most  rapid  money-maker  for  the  wise  investor. 

I  don't  ask  you  to  take  my  word  for  it.  Investigate  for  yourself. 
Ask  any  one  who  knows  New  York  real  estate  conditions. 


Let  me  give  you  a  few  recent   examples  of  the  great  increase  in 
value  of  New  York  City  real  estate,  right  in  Richmond  Borough,  right 

where  the  lots  I  offer  you  are  located. 


New  York  City  real  estate  is  the 
safest  and  fastest  money-making 
investment  now  open  to  the  public. 

Two  great  things  make  this 
a  fact. 

They  are  transportation  and 
population. 

5260,000,000  are  being  spent 
on  tunnels,  bridges,  electrifying  rail- 
ways, etc.,  and  every  dollar  so 
spent  increases  the  value  of  New 
York  real  estate. 

Population  makes  real  estate  value. 

And  nothing  can  stop  New  York's  increase  in  population. 

Therefore  nothing  can  stop  New  York's  real  estate  from  growing 
in  value. 

When  you  put  your  money  in  New  York  real  estate  it  is  safe. 

It  can't  run  away. 

It  can't  be  lost. 

It  can't  be  stolen. 

It  can't  be  destroyed. 

Don't  put  your  money  in  wild-cat  mining  and  oil  stocks. 

Put  it  where  it  will  be  safe. 

Put  it  in  real  estate. 

Put  it  in  the  best  real  estate  in  the  world. 

Put  it  in  Xew  York  City  real  estate. 

Put  it  where  it  does  increase  in  value  from  25','  to  ioo;„'  a  year 


In  the  summer  of  1906  two  build- 
ing lots  were  sold  for  $500,  the 
buyer  paying  #100  down,  and  before 
he  took  deed  he  sold  them  again  for 
5700.  The  purchaser  thus  made  $200 
on  a  $100  cash  investment. 


Trolley  Car  at  Grant  Terrace 


In  April,  1906,  a  tract  was  sold 
for  $18,500,  and  three  days  later  was 
resold  for  $25,000,  yielding  a  profit 
of  $6,500.  A  week  later  $36,000 
was  refused. 


Four  lots  were  sold  in  1904  for  $1,100.     In  1906  an  offer  of  $6,000 
was  refused. 

Now  listen  to  this.  It  sounds  almost  impossible,  but  it's  true  : 
Eight  lots  were  purchased  in  1900  for  $5.00  each  and  sold  in  1906 
for  5 1, 20c — a  profit  of  over  3,000%. 


Here  are  a  few  facts  about  the  wonderful  growth  of  real  estate 
values  in  New  York. 

The  ten  years'  growth  of  land  values  in  New  York  City  from  1890 
to  19:0  (deducting  the  value  of  new  buildings  and  other  improvements) 
was  Si, 173,732,306. 

The  combined  output  of  ail  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the 
United  States  for  the  same  period  was  $1,000,997,140,  or  Si 72,735.166 
less  than  the  net  growth  in  value  of  the  City's  land. 

The  total  income  f'om  dividends  on    all    railroad    stocks  of    the 


The  lots  I  now  offer  are  located  in  our  beautiful  (irant 
Terrace  Development,  right  in  Richmond  Borough,  New  York  City. 

I  have  put  a  special  price  of  $490  each  on  these  lots  and  they  are 
worth  right  now  from  $540  to  $590  each,  based  on  what  similar  lots  in 
the  neighborhood  are  bringing. 

So,  you  see,  by  taking  advantage  of  this  special  offer,  you  save 
from  $50  to  $100  a  lot. 

I  make  this  very  liberal  offer  on  these  lots  in  order  to  interest  the 
readers  of  this  publication  in  the  money-making  possibilities  of  New 
York  real  estate. 

Do  not  neglect  this  opportunity. 

$10  a  month  buys  one  lot. 

.$50  dollars  a  month  buys  five  lots. 

No  more  than  five  of  these  lots  sold  to  any  one  person. 


Here,  in  a  few  words,  are  the  important  facts  about  these  lots. 
1.    They  are  in  Richmond   Borough,  New  York 
City— not  miles  out  in  the  country. 

Our  reader*  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  wrltlnpr  to  advertlsero. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


MERITS  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH  STRIKE 

PRESIDENT  SMALL'S  belated  indorsement  of  the  telegraph 
strike,  after  the  operators  all  over  the  country  had  gone  out. 
reminds  the  Baltimore  A'ews  of  the  man  at  the  head  of  a  mob  in 
Paris,  who,  when  his  crowd  bolted,  ran  after  them  saying,  "  I  must 
follow  them,  for  I  am  their  leader."  The  friends  of  the  strikers 
consider  their  haste  proof  that  their  cause  is  just,  showing  that 
they  were  so  exasperated  by  bad  treatment  that  their  leaders  could 


authority  to  grant  without  consulting  directors   who  could  not  be 
brought  together  on  such  brief  notice. 

It  was  not  until  the  commercial  operators  had  gone  out  in  fifty 
cities,  including  all  the  large  cities  but  Boston,  that  the  newspapers 
were  told  their  demands,  and  even  then  General  Manager  Cook, 
of  the  Western  Union,  said  that  "  the  only  thing  the  company  has 
heard  of  the  new  demands  of  the  strikers  for  increased  wages  is 
through  the  newspapers."  The  cause  of  the  strike  seems  to  be 
sympathetic  in  character,  the  Chicago  operators  refusing  to  work 


CLARENCE    H.  MACK  AY, 

President  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company. 
The  strike  which  originated  among  the  employees 
of  the  Western  Union  was  not  long  in  spreading 
to  his  company.  In  New  York  much  the  same 
phenomena  were  observable  in  the  two  companies, 
the  employees  of  both  obeying  in  a  body  the  sum- 
mons of  the  mysterious  whistle. 


ROBERT  C   CLOWRY, 

President  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. He  says :  "  The  strike  is  over,  they  are  licked 
to  a  finish,  there's  nothing  doing.  .  .  .  Everything  is 
running  along  smoothly  and  the  company  is  sitting 
tight."  At  the  time  he  was  making  these  statements, 
however,  the  strikers  were  issuing  equally  optimis- 
tic proclamations. 


Photo  by  Gessford,  New  York. 

MELVILLE    STONE, 

General  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  who 
says  that  "  the  strike  tendency,  or  the  spirit  of  un- 
rest, which  appears  to  be  general  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  nervous  strain  under  which  the 
average  telegrapher  works,  are  such  as  to  produce  a 
condition  of  uneasiness  which  may  account  for  the 
sudden  revolt  against  existing  conditions." 


OPPONENTS-IN-CHIEF   OF   THE  TELEGRAPH    STRIKERS. 


not  hold  them  back.  Most  of  their  newspaper  critics,  however, 
declare  that  they  killed  their  cause  with  the  public  when  they 
abandoned  their  keys  and  threw  the  business  of  the  country  into 
confusion  without  giving  their  employers  a  chance  to  grant  their 
demands,  or,  indeed,  to  learn  what  their  demands  were.  In  the 
case  of  the  Associated-Press  operators,  as  told  in  one  of  the  quo- 
tations below,  the  general  manager  was  given  one  day's  notice  to 
grant  a   wage   increase   aggregating  $200,000,  which  he  had   no 


with  a  non-union  operator  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  operators  else- 
where going  out  in  sympathy  with  them.  In  New  York  the  oper- 
ators went  out  in  obedience  to  a  whistle  signal  blown  by  some  un- 
authorized person  whose  identity  is  still  in  the  dark. 

The  reason  for  the  strike  may  be  most  authoritatively  told, 
perhaps,  by  the  president  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union 
— Samuel  J.  Small.  He  was  asked  by  Commissioner  Neill.  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  to  state  the  cause  of  the  strike,  and  to  state. 


TERMS:  #3  a  year,  in  advance;  four  months,  $1;  single  copy,  10  cents;  post- 
age to  Canada  85  cents  a  year,  other  foreign  postage  %  1.50  a  year.  RECEIPT  of 
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or  CHANGE  OP  ADDRESS  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  date  they 
are  to  go  into  effect.  Both  old  and  new  addresses  must  always  be  given. 
DISCONTINUANCE:  We  find  that  many  of  our  subscribers  prefer  not  to  have 
their  subscriptions  interru  pted  and  their  files  broken  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before 


expiration.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  assumed  that  continuous  service  is  desired,  but 
subscribers  are  expected  to  notify  us  with  reasonable  promptness  to  stop  if  the 
paper  is  no  longer  required.  PRESENTATION  COPIES:  Many  persons  sub- 
scribe for  friends,  intending  that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If 
instructions  are  given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 
Published  weekly  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  Twenty-third 
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further,  "  if  locals  have  no  respect  for  the  constitution  of  the  organ- 
ization, and  the  national  officers  can  not  control  them,  what  guar- 
anty can  you  give  me  that  any  adjustment  satisfactory  to  you  will 
be  accepted  by  men  on  strike?  "     President  Small  replied  : 

"  Cause  of  present  trouble  is  repudiatior  of  San  Francisco  agree- 
ment which    settled    [previous    local]   Si  ike.       Local    Manager 


THE    INTERRUPTION   OF    BUSINESS    NOT    AN    UNMIXT    CALAMITY. 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

O'Brien,  Chief  Operator  Jeffs,  and  Superintendent  May  have  re- 
peatedly discriminated  against  strikers.  Women  telegraphers 
after  returning  to  work  were  humiliated  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
resigned.  Western  Union  reinstated  less  than  one  hundred  stri- 
kers; many  are  still  out  of  work,  including  married  men.  Not- 
withstanding agreement  provides  reinstatement  strikers  without 
prejudice,  outsiders  given  preference  and  employed. 

"Present  strike  illegal  but  provocation  great  and  resentment 
against  Western-Union  officers  because  of  bad  faith  so  universal 
that  general  strike  be  authorized  on  Tuesday  unless  we  can  find 
way  to  bring  about  conciliation.  Answering  your  last  question, 
can  guarantee  immediate  resumption  of  work  if  Government  will 
insist  upon  an  investigation  or  arbitration  of  propositions  embodied 
in  memorial  address  to  board  of  directors  of  Western  Union  last 
June. 

"  Local  management's  petty  discrimination  and  favoritism  to- 
ward woman  Nichols  on  Los-Angeles  circuit  caused  transfers 
and  dismissals  of  men  long  in  company's  service  and  finally  strike." 

The  Telegraph  Age  (New  York),  which  describes  itself  as  the 
organ  of  the  "  better  element  "  of  the  telegraph  operators,  deplores 
the  strike  as  "altogether  unworthy  of  the  men  who  have  deliber- 
ately precipitated  the  struggle."  The  counsel  of  the  leaders  to 
"go  slow,"  it  adds,  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  entirely  by 
the  strikers  "  in  the  mania  that  has  seized  upon  them."     It  adds : 

"The  charge  is  made  that  the  telegraph  companies  have  acted 
in  bad  faith  in  their  treatment  of  the  operators;  more  specifically 
that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  not  living  up  to 
the  covenant,  actual  and  implied,  made  with  United  States  Labor 
Commissioner  Charles  P.  Neill  in  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
in  June  last.  While  the  Postal  was  not  a  party  to  this  agreement, 
it  would  probably  have  acquiesced  in  it,  and  its  provisions  were 
supposed  at  the  time  to  be  final.  This  charge  of  bad  faith  will 
hardly  be  admitted,  for  the  evidence  so  far  accessible  points  to 
different  conclusions. 

"  For  a  long  time  past  appearances  have  indicated  that  the  men 
were  'spoiling  for  a  fight,"  and  it  would  also  appear  that  subterfuge 
has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  give  this  outbreak  a  semblance 
of  justification.  If  Colonel  dowry's  statement  of  August  9  is  to 
be  accepted,  the  dismissal  of  the  operators  at  Los  Angeles,  an  act 


which  was  seized  upon  to  inaugurate  trouble,  was  wholly  warrant- 
ed by  the  company,  because  the  discharged  meta  were  engaged  in 
practises  equally  destructive  to  the  well-being  of  the  company  and 
to  the  business  community.  To  restore  to  position  such  an  indi- 
vidual, to  reconsider  and  '  arbitrate  '  such  a  flagrant  case  of  un trust- 
worthiness and  insubordination,  one  might  just  as  well  consent  to 
have  a  referee  appointed  to  take  outside  testimony  respecting  a 
person  detected  tampering  with  the  locks  and  fastenings  of  one's 
home. 

"Telegraphers  understand,  if  outsiders  do  not,  in  what  manner 
an  individual  may  maliciously  meddle  with  traffic  and  seriously 
disturb  and  cripple  its  operation.  To  hold  or  infer  that  a  tele- 
graph company  discovering  such  interference  is  not  invested  with 
a  full  right  to  exercise  its  prerogative  of  peremptory  discharge  with- 
out interference  by  any  form  of  union  demands  is  a  monstrous 
doctrine." 

The  conduct  of  the  operators  is  roundly  condemned  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  a  paper  as 
friendly  to  labor  as  any  in  the  country  : 

"The  commercial  telegraphers  have  not  given  the  American 
people  a  square  deal.  They  have  been  recreant  to  their  leaders 
and  played  hari-kari  with  their  own  interests.  They  have  acted 
not  like  sane  men  with  grievances  to  redress,  but  like  sulky  chil- 
dren. They  are  causing  regret  and  chagrin  to  the  true  friends  of 
organized  labor.  They  will  lose  their  strike.  And  they  deserve 
to  lose  it 

"Citizens  who  are  informing  themselves  learn  that  this  strike 
follows  an  advance  in  wages  made  last  spring.  They  are  learning 
that  when  disputes  about  hours  and  office  regulations  followed  the 
increased  pay,  the  officers  of  the  union  secured  the  signatures  of 
the  employers  to  an  agreement  for  arbitration  which  is  still 
pending. 

"Searching  for  the  immediate  cause  of  the  strike,  the  innocent 
Philadelphia  victim  hears  that  an  operator  in  Los  Angeles  was 
discharged  on  the  ground  that  he  was  wilfully  delaying  messages. 
His  fellow  operators,  who  think  him  victimized  because  a  union 
man,  made  no  appeal  to  their  local  or  national  officers  or  any  ar- 
bitration board,  but  left  their  keys.  And  thus  beginning  in  hap- 
hazard, unauthorized,  irresponsible  fashion,  the  strike  has  spread 
hysterically  until  it  covers  the  country. 

"  In  not  one  of  the  cities  outside  of  New  England  has  it  been 
reported  that  the  strike  came  in  answer  to  the  call  of  any  union 
authority.  In  several  it  was  begun  against  the  protests  and  in 
violation  of  the  official  pledges  of  the  men  entrusted  by  the  oper- 
ators themselves  with  the  conduct  of  their  affairs. 

"Last  Sunday  afternoon  in  New  York  the  agreement  was  made 
by  ballot  in  open  meeting  to  delay  all  action  until  after  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Executive  Board  in  Chicago  with  Labor  Commis- 
sioner Neill,  Samuel  Gompers,  Ralph  M.  Easley,  and  officers  of 
the  two  telegraph  companies.  The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the 
minutes  of  that  meeting  when  on  Monday  some  fool  or  some  mis- 
chief-making, contract-breaking  agitator  blew  a  whistle  in  the  New 
York  offices  and  the  strike  spread  from  the  Middle  West  to  the 
Atlantic.     That  was  not  good  unionism  nor  good  sense. 

"The  operators  of  the  Associated  Press  sent  in  demands  to  the 
general  manager  in  Chicago.  Granting  them  would  have  entailed 
an  annual  expense  of  #200,000.  He  had  neither  the  power  nor  the 
money  to  comply  without  action  by  the  board  of  directors.  He 
promised  action  at  the  board's  next  meeting.  The  operators 
answered  that  action  must  be  taken  that  day.  He  explained  that 
the  directors  could  not  be  reached  in  time,  but  that  he  would  ob- 
tain a  vote  by  telegraph  from  them  the  next  day.  The  operators 
walked  out,  in  utter  disregard  for  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
and  for  the  public  which  the  newspapers  serve.  Calling  such 
conduct  childish  folly  is  over-mild. 

"  The  question  may  or  may  not  be  the  closed  or  the  open  shop. 
The  wage  scale  may  be  right  or  wrong;  the  hours  equitable  or 
over-long.  The  American  people  do  not  know  and  consequently 
do  not  care.  And  it  is  too  late  now  for  the  strikers  to  start  an  in- 
formatory  campaign. 

"  The  public  is  in  the  position  of  the  innocent  bystander  who  does 
not  know  that  any  one  is  fighting  until  he  is  hit  by  a  brick.  He 
does  not  pull  off  his  coat  to  help  the  thrower  of  the  brick.  He 
calls  a  policeman." 

A  word  for  the  operators  is  spoken  by  the  Washington  Post, 
however,  which  reminds  us  that  "  the  fact  that  the  operators  have 
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left  their  instruments  and  surrendered  their  means  of  livelihood  is 
proof  of  their  own  belief  at  least  that  certain  conditions  exist  which 
are  unjust  and  in  need  of  correction." 

The  strongest  plea  we  have  seen  for  the  strikers  appears  in  the 
Chicago  Socialist.     It  says: 

"  From  the  inception  of  the  union  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  has  victimized  the  union  men.  Twenty  men  were  dis- 
charged in  the  Western  Union  in  Chicago  in  1903  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  they  had  joined  the  union. 

"Six  weeks  ago  the  operators  put  certain  demands  before  the 
telegraph  companies.  The  principal  demands  were  for  a  15-per- 
cent raise  in  wages,  an  eight-hour  shift  for  day  and  seven-hour  for 
night  work,  and  that  the  men  should  have  the  right  to  belong  to 
the  union  and  present  their  grievances  to  the  company. 

"  The  striking  operators  of  San  Francisco  returned  to  work 
when  the  company  made  certain  promises  to  adjust  the  difficulties. 

"Not  one  of  these  agreements  has  been  lived  up  to 
by  the  Western  Union  Company.  Deliberately  it  set 
out  to  break  its  contract,  and  it  depends  on  the  pres- 
sure that  will  be  brought  to  bear  by  business  interests 
to  force  the  operators  back  into  their  places 

"The  telegrapher  has  left  the  key,  but  only  because 
he  was  forced  to  do  so.  the  telegraph  companies  have 
called  this  halt  in  business. 

"  No  body  of  men  ever  went  out  on  strike  without  some  tremen- 
dous provocation.  Men  do  not  invite  forced  idleness  and  distress 
for  their  families  without  a  cause.  This  is  no  'spasmodic  '  move 
on  the  part  of  the  operators,  as  some  of  the  press  would  lead  the 
people  to  believe. 

"  The  conditions  that  have  given  rise  to  this  strike  have  not 
afrisen  in  a  day ;  they  are  the  result  of  the  long  grinding  and  op- 
pressing that  the  operators  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  tele- 
graph companies. 

"  For  years  the  telegraphers  of  the  country  have  struggled 
against  the  most  onerous  conditions  of  long  hours  and  low  wages. 
They  have  struggled  against  the  duplicity  of  the  Western  Union 
and  the  bad  faith  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  which  has 
deliberately  and  persistently  violated  its  agreements  made  last 
September  with  the  Chicago  operators. 

"The  telegraphers  are  organized.  In  their  organization  lies 
their  strength.  Throughout  the  country  the  organized-labor  move- 
ment will  come  to  the  support  of  these  men  and  women  that  are 
fighting  for  decent  conditions  of  living." 


States  are  not  organized  in  the  same  way ;  but  by  meeting  in  con- 
vention it  is  expected  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  some  concerted 
arrangements  for  prosecutions."  Which  reasoning  causes  this 
paper  to  exclaim  : 

"  In  short,  these  attorney-generals  propose  to  do  just  what  they 
condemn  the  railroads  and  other  corporations  for  doing  !  They 
would  organize  and  combine  and  thus  construct  a  'trust'  for  the 


TRUSTS  AND  COUNTER-TRUST 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL  HADLEY,  of  Missouri,  by  assem- 
bling in  St.  Louis  on  August  12  the  attorney-generals  of 
most  of  the  States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  took  the  first  step  in 
the  organization  of  what  to  the  New  York  Comi?iercial  appears  to 
bean  "Attorney-Generals  Trust."  The  next  step  will  be  taken 
September  30  and  October  1,  when,  at  the  invitation  of  those  who 
have  just  assembled  in  St.  Louis,  the  attorney-generals  of  all  the 
States  in  the  country  are  expected  to  convene  in  that  city.  The 
object  of  this  congress  is  to  secure  uniform  action  among  the 
States  in  the  treatment  of  the  trusts  and  certain  other  problems 
which  now  baffle  their  prosecuting  attorneys.  To  quote  Mr. 
Hadley : 

"The  attorney-generals  of  the  different  States  should,  in  my 
opinion,  arrange  for  such  concerted  action  as  will  result  in  a  more 
effective  prosecution  of  litigation  against  railroads  and  trusts. 
They  should  also  consider  recommending  to  Congress  such  amend- 
ments to  the  present  statutes  as  will  prevent  United  States  circuit 
and  district  judges  from  enjoining  State  officers  from  enforcing 
State  laws." 

The  New  York  Co»nnercial,  as  quoted  above,  considers  this 
demand  for  "concerted  action"  equivalent  to  the  demand  for  a 
combination  or  "trust"  of  attorney-generals.  These  officials 
assert,  it  declares,  that  "the  railroads  and  all  the  other  great 
trusts'  are  already  organized  through  joint  action  on  the  part  of 
their  attorneys,"  and  argue  that  "  the  legal  representatives  of  the 


HERBERT    S.    HADLEY, 

The  Missouri  Attorney-General,  who  aspires  to  show  the  trusts  what 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  tfce  States'  prosecuting  attorneys  can 
do  toward  making  them  observe  the  law. 

special  purpose  of  'trust '-busting.  Will  President  Roosevelt  re- 
gard the  Attorney-Generals  Trust  as  a  good  'trust'  or  a  bad 
'trust'?  Will  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  forthwith  proceed  to 
put  the  thing  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  dissolve  it  into  its 
original  constituent  elements,  or  will  the  Federal  Administration 
promptly  enfold  the  new  creation  to  its  bosom  and  give  it  a  high 
place  in  the  glorious  company  of  the  governmental  attitudinarians 
that  in  these  days  regard  wealth  differently  from  their  forebears?  " 

The  New  York  Times  views  it  in  a  different  way.  Remarking 
that  simultaneously  with  the  announcement  from  St.  Louis  of  the 
meeting  of  the  attorney-generals  there  the  dispatches  from  the 
same  city  told  of  the  consolidation  of  one  hundred  independent 
biscuit  companies  into  the  General  Biscuit  Company,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $30,000,000,  it  adds  : 

"  This  is  not  much  of  a  trust,  but  its  organization  at  this  conjunc- 
ture of  events  serves  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  convention  of 
attorney-generals.  They  might  usefully  consider  the  reason  win- 
business  men  persist  in  defying  their  utmost  energies,  and  what 
would  be  the  result  of  stopping  such  defiances  of  statute  law  for 
economic  reasons." 

Just  what  plan  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  St.  Louis  convention 
causes  some  little  speculation.  The  New  York  Press  indorses  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Lightfoot,  the  Texas  delegate,  whom  it  quotes 
thus : 

"  Every  State  should  enact  laws  making  it  a  felony  to  violate  the 
antitrust  laws.  I  shall  propose  a  statute  to  be  introduced  by  the 
legislatures  of  all  the  States  prohibiting  the  granting  of  a  charter 
or  permit  to  any  corporation  any  stockholders  of  which  ever  held 
stock  in  any  other  corporation  convicted  of  violating  the  laws : 
each   stockholder   being   required    to  file   affidavit   to  that  effect 
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before  a  charter  or  permit  is  granted.     This  will  prohibit  convicted 
corporations  from  reorganizing  after  conviction." 

In  support  of  this  suggestion  The  Press  adds  : 

"  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  State  effort  at  destruction  of  in- 
dustrial monopoly  will  be  more  of  a  success  than  the  Federal  plan. 
Several  years  of  so-called  'prosecution  '  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  resulted  in  nothing.  The  old  monopolies  have  grown 
stronger,  and  every  department  of  manufacture  and  distribution 
has  been  seized  upon  which  was  neglected  before  by  the  conspir- 
ators in  restraint  of  trade.  Several  States  have  gone  much  further 
in  the  regulation  of  railroads  than  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  make  as  much  prog- 
ress in  the  attempt  to  punish  the  monopolists  and  put  the  unlaw- 
ful monopolies  out  of  business." 

By  declaring  one  of  the  objects  of  the  next  convention  to  be  the 
"  recommending  to  Congress  such  amendments  to  the  present  stat- 
utes as  will  prevent  United  States  circuit  and  district  judges  from 
enjoining  State  officers  from  enforcing  State  laws,"  Mr.  Hadley  is 
begging  the  question,  thinks  the  New  York  Globe.     To  quote: 

"He  reminds  one  of  the  commandant  of  Vladivostok,  who  re- 
cently notified  the  director  of  the  local  prison  that  'The  Chinese 
subject,  U-shan-ling,  is  to  be  tried  by  field  court  martial  to-mor- 
row at  noon,  and  the  execution  must  take  place  to-morrow  evening 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  trial.'  " 


STANDARD  OIL'S  VARIETY  OF  PRICES 

THE  news  that  a  consumer  of  oil  in  Germany  pays  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  a  profit  of  il/2  cents,  one  in  St.  Louis  pays  .6 
of  a  cent,  one  in  East  Texas  i.8  cents,  in  South  Texas  3.3  cents, 
Central  Texas  3.5  cents,  and  North  Texas  4.4  cents,  not  including 
freight  charges,  with  similar  variations  for  other  parts  of  the 
Union,  furnishes  the  newspapers  with  a  text  for  renewed  reflec- 
tions on  the  business  acumen  and  ethics  of  the  great  Oil  Trust. 
The  story  of  "  how  he  has  been  bled  and  how  these  extortionate 
profits  have  been  used  in  fighting  foreign  competitors  of  the  com- 
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At  a  mischievous  game. 

Sherman  in  the  Boston  Journal. 

pany,  to  the  marked  temporary  advantage  of  the  foreign  con- 
sumer," says  the  Boston  Herald,  "  will  not  lessen  the  temperature 
of  the  American  consumer  around  his  collar."  And  the  Chicago 
News  declares  that  "  the  people  now  must  either  acknowledge  that 
they  are  unfit  for  freedom  or  they  must  cast  off  the  humiliating 


bonds  thus  placed  upon  them."  Other  papers,  however,  observe 
that  all  this  has  been  well  known  for  years.  As  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  puts  it,  "Commissioner  Smith's  eagerness  in 
announcing  this  is  very  like  the  anxiety  of  the  small  boy  to  run 
and  tell  his  mother  the  great  news,  when  he  heard  that  a  baby  sis- 
ter had  arrived.  The  American  people  had  suspected  as  much." 
The  strongest  paragraphs  in  this  report  on  Standard  Oil  prices, 
which  is  made  by  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions, may  be  quoted  as  follows  : 

"The  Standard  has  repeatedly  asserted  that  combination,  as 
illustrated  by  its  own  history,  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  public.  It 
may  readily  be  that  in  some  industries  combination  has  had  bene- 
ficial results.  It  is  probable  that  the  Standard,  by  reason  of  its 
undoubtedly  great  efficiency,  could,  had  it  been  content  with 
reasonable  profits,  have  made  prices  to  consumers  lower  than 
would  have  been  possible  for  smaller  concerns,  and  thus  have 
maintained  its  great  proportion  of  the  business  by  wholly  fair  and 
legitimate  means. 

"  The  Standard  is,  however,  a  most  conspicuous  example  of  pre- 
cisely the  opposite — of  a  combination  which  maintains  a  substan- 
tial monopoly  not  by  superiority  of  service  and  by  charging 
reasonable  prices,  but  by  unfair  methods  of  destroying  competition  ; 
a  combination  which  then  uses  the  power  thus  unfairly  gained  to 
oppress  the  public  through  wholly  extortionate  prices.  It  has 
raised  prices  instead  of  lowering  them.  It  has  pocketed  all  the 
advantages  of  its  economies  instead  of  sharing  them  with  the  pub- 
lic, and  has  added  still  further  monopoly  profits  by  charging  more 
than  smaller  and  less  economical  concerns  could  sell  for  if  the 
Standard  allowed  them  the  chance," 

After  showing  that  the  profits  on  oil  sold  in  Europe  are  about 
1.65  cents  a  gallon,  while  the  profits  on  oil  sold  here  are  about  4.75. 
the  Commissioner  goes  on  to  show  the  disparity  in  prices  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States.     He  says  : 

"  The  most  accurate  and  complete  data  were  obtained  by  the 
bureau  on  this  subject  directly  from  the  records  of  the  Waters- 
Pierce  Oil  Company,  a  Standard  concern.  The  territory  of  that 
company  includes  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  Texas, 
and  part  of  Missouri  and  Louisiana.  In  1900  the  profits  varied 
from  0.9  cent  in  the  St.  Louis  division  of  this  company  to  4  cents 
per  gallon  in  the  North  Texas  division.  The  first  six  months  of 
1904,  the  profits  were  as  follows:  St.  Louis  division,  0.6  cent  per 
gallon;  East  Texas  and  Louisiana,  1.8  cents;  Missouri,  1.8  cents  ; 
Arkansas,  2.8  cents;  South  Texas,  3.3  cents;  Central  Texas,  35 
cents ;  Nortli  Texas,  4.4  cents,  showing  an  extreme  range  of  profit 
and  of  course  a  correspondingly  extreme  range  of  net  prices. 
Similar  inequalities  in  local  prices  appear  in  the  gasoline  business 
of  this  company. 

"There  is  some  difficulty  in  comparing  average  State  prices, 
even  after  deducting  freight  rales,  arising  from  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  relative  cost  of  manufacturing  the  oil  sold  in  different  States. 
This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  avoided  by  comparing  only  those 
States  which  are  supplied  from  a  single  refinery  or  from  a  group 
of  refineries  using  the  same  crude  oil  and  having  a  substantial 
similarity  of  conditions.  In  December,  1904,  the  average  price  in 
Delaware  less  freight  was  7.7  cents  per  gallon.  In  Pennsylvania 
it  was  8.7  cents,  in  New  York  State  10  cents,  in  North  Carolina 
and  New  Hampshire  10.3  cents,  part  of  South  Carolina  11.4  cents, 
in  Florida  12.8  cents,  and  in  a  part  of  Georgia  supplied  from  the 
same  source  13  cents,  all  with  freight  deducted.  The  figure  for 
Georgia  is  5.3  cents  higher  than  that  for  Delaware. 

"One  of  the  most  striking  instances  is  in  California,  where  the 
Standard  carries  oil  from  its  great  refinery  near  San  Francisco 
several  hundred  miles  by  water  and  rail  and  sells  it  in  Southern 
California  for  several  cents  less  than  is  charged  for  the  same  oil  in 
San  Francisco." 

The  friends  of  Standard  Oil  think  Commissioner  Smith  has 
made  himself  ridiculous  by  objecting  because  export  prices  are 
lower  than  domestic.     Thus  the  New  York  Globe  says  : 

"  Is  the  report  of  Mr.  Smith  to  be  construed  as  notice  that  every 
concern  that  makes  price  concessions  in  the  foreign  market  when 
it  must  is  to  be  attacked?  If  so,  there  may  be  alarm  among  our 
manufacturers,  now  fortunately  busy  and  indifferent  to  Wall-stree' 
outcries,  comparable  to  that   now  manifested    among  investors. 
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The  common  sense  of  America  should  turn  a  suppressing  stream 
on  those  recklessly  playing  with  fire." 

And  the  New  York  Times  goes  more  into  detail  along  the  same 
line  in  the  following  editorial  : 

"  It  is  shocking  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  should  demand 
2  cents  a  gallon  more  for  oil  in  the  United  States  than  in  Germany 

or  Great  Britain.  But 
what  has  the  Adminis- 
tration to  say  to  manu- 
facturers of  saws,  who 
sell  to  foreigners  at  a  re- 
duction of  43  per  cent, 
from  the  domestic  price  ; 
to  the  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements, 
who  favor  the  foreigner 
by  something  like  20-per- 
cent, discount;  to  the 
manufacturers  of  carpen- 
ters' implements,  who 
give  a  discount  of  37  to 
50  percent,  to  foreigners  ; 
to  the  manufacturers  of 
percussion-caps,  who  de- 
mand from  domestic  deal- 
ers an  advance  of  88  per 
cent,  over  the  foreign 
price?  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  sells 
steel  rails  in  this  country 
for  $28  a  ton ,  to  Mexicans 
and  Canadians  it  sells  for 
$21  a  ton. 

"  These  facts  are  no 
less  notorious  than  the 
depredations  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company, 
but  the  Commissioner  of 
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HERBERT   KNOX    SMITH, 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations, whose  investigations  into  the  prac- 
tises of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  have 
convinced  him  that  its  price  policy  "has  ap- 
parently been  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
American  consumers  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  Standard's  foreign  business." 


Corporations  is  as  silent 
as  the  grave  about  them,  and  the  Attorney-General  says  not  a 
word.  Is  there  some  .high  and  patriotic  motive  behind  the  ex- 
tortions of  the  tariff-protected  trusts  that  is  altogether  lacking 
in  the  case  of  the  Oil  Trust?  Or  have  the  counsels  of  prudence 
and  a  desire  at  any  cost  to  avoid  opening  up  a  tariff  controversy 
prompted  the  selection  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  as  the  Ad- 
ministration's scapegoat,  while  bounty-fed  combinations  not  less 
guilty  go  unmolested? 

"The  Standard  is  able  to  pluck  its  victims  because  through  its 
wonderful  organization  and  its  tremendous  efficiency  it  has  been 
able  to  establish  a  monopoly  without  tariff  aid.  It  has  been  aided, 
also,  by  natural  conditions.  It  can  not  be  reached  by  any  revision 
of  schedules.  A  removal  of  customs  duties  upon  machinery,  hard- 
ware, and  iron  and  steel  products  would  result  in  instant  relief  to 
the  American  consumer. 

"  But  that  would  invite  the  menace  of  the  tariff  issue.  The  Ad- 
ministration does  not  play  its  game  in  that  way.  The  tariff  is  not 
to  be  touched  until  another  Republican  President  has  been  elected." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Cotiunerce  thinks  the  chief  indict- 
ment against  the  Standard  lies  in  its  domestic,  rather  than  its 
foreign,  policy.     To  quote  : 

"  In  foreign  markets  the  competitive  price  is  in  itself  legitimate. 
It  is  the  price  necessary  to  get  the  trade,  and  the  trade  is  worth 
getting.  It  pays  at  the  price  better  than  the  smaller  trade  that 
might  be  secured  in  some  places  with  higher  prices.  In  domestic 
trade  the  competitive  prices  aie  cut-throat  prices,  not  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  competition,  but  a  means  of  strangling  compe- 
tition at  its  birth. 

"These  competitive  prices  are  not  directly  profitable  to  the  com- 
pany. Not  only  does  this  investigation  prove,  but  there  is  an 
overwhelming  volume  of  outside  evidence,  that  it  has  been  a  com- 
mon practise  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  when  an  independent 
company  invaded  its  field  anywhere  or  was  building  up  a  profitable 
field  of  its  own,  to  cut  prices  within  the  competitive  territory  until 
the  upstart  rival  was  bled  to  death,  or  so  near  it  that  it  would  give 
up  and  either  die  or  be  absorbed  by  the  cormorant  corporation. 


which  would  immediately  put  prices  up  and  recoup  the  cost  of  the 
deadly  operation.  This  has  been  done  so  many  times  and  in  so 
many  places  that  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety. 

"  It  is  by  such  means,  supplementing  transportation  advantages 
and  a  business  efficiency  that  nobody  denies,  that  the  Standard 
Oil  monopoly  has  been  built  up  and  maintained,  and  domestic 
prices  have  been  made  to  offset  export  prices  and  cut-prices  at 
home,  meet  all  costs  and  yield  those  huge  dividends  that  have  en- 
riched a  few  men 'beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.'  This  is  why 
this  great  corporation  is  so  detested,  not  because  it  is  great  or 
efficient,  not  even  because  it  is  rich  and  powerful,  but  because  of 
the  methods  by  which  it  has  grown  great  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  used  its  power.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
country  that  it  is  detested,  and  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  criminal 
when  crimes  are  exposed  and  proved  against  it.  The  reputation 
it  has  won  will  stick  in  history  because  it  has  been  won  and  not 
thrust  upon  it." 

An  idea  of  the  number  of  legal  attacks  on  Standard  Oil  now  in 
progress  may  be  obtained  by  a  glance  at  the  table  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  printed  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

So  many  hands  are  raised  against  the  great  trust  that  Mr.  John 
O.  Rockefeller  has  felt  impelled  to  speak  a  word  of  warning  to 
those  who  are  so  recklessly  attacking  the  great  business  interests 
of  the  country.  He  says  in  part,  as  quoted  by  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  : 

"  It  is  worse  than  thoughtless  to  say  offhand  that  the  wealth  and 
the  industries  of  the  country  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  rich  men. 
who  alone  will  suffer.  There  is  a  direct  loss  to  thousands  of 
frugal  people  who  have  invested  small  savings  in  the  enterprises, 
and  the  indirect  effect  reaches  still  other  thousands  who  depend, 


Pbotoeraph  by  Harrington,  Logansport,  Ind. 

A    NEW    PORTRAIT    OF    ll'DGE    LANDIS, 

Who  imposed  the  $29,000,000  fine  on  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

in  one  way  or  another,  upon  the  success  of  every  industry.  The 
business  of  the  country  is  interwoven  until  it  is  something  like  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  body.     An  injury  or  an  operation 

at  one  point  shocks  and  weakens  the  whole 

"  My  eggs  are  not  all  in  one  basket  by  any  means.  A  good  deal 
of  nonsense  is  printed  every  now  and  then  about  my  having  cap- 
tured all  the  railroads  of  the  country  or  having  monopolized  this 
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or  that.     The  truth  is  that  I  figure  as  an  investor  and  stockholder 
rather  than  as  a  proprietor.     But  any  depression  is  likely  to  mean 

a  loss  of  values  to  me 

"  I  am  harnessed  to  a  cart  in  which  the  people  ride.  Whether  I 
like  it  or  not  I  must  work  for  the  rest.  I  can  not  evade  this  re- 
ponsibility  if  I  would.  But  I  do  not  complain  of  this.  I  am  will- 
ing to  draw  my  share  of  the  load  as  long  as  I  am  able.  The  first 
step  I  took  meant  obligating  myself  to  workingmen  who  hence- 
forward looked  to  me  for  employment,  and  investors  who  put  in 
their  money  and  looked  to  me  for  results.  At  every  step  forward 
the  load  was  heavier.  The  workingmen  numbered  a  few  score 
first,  then  a  few  hundreds,  then  thousands.  There  was  a  similar 
increase  in  the  number  of  investors  who  could  hold  me  to  account. 
While  I  worked  for  myself  I  had  to  work  for  them,  whether  or  not. 
To-day,  retired  from  active  business,  retired,  that  is,  from  busi- 
ness for  myself,  the  capital  I  have  invested  makes  work  for  thou- 
sands and  opens  opportunities  for  other  thousands  to  place  their 
savings  profitably.  No  man  with  money  can  escape  this  responsi- 
bility or  loosen  this  yoke  from  his  neck." 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  SUITS  AGAINST  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY— SUITS 
BROUGHT    BY  UNITED    STATES. 

Counts  Where 

Against.  Charge.  in  indict.  brought. 

Standard  Oil  Company— discrimination 123  Buffalo 

Vacuum  Oil  Company— discrimination 23  Buffalo 

Standard  Oil  Company— rebates 23  Buffalo 

Waters- Pierce  Oil  Company— rebates 32  Louisiana 

Waters- Pierce  Oil  Company— rebates 76  Missouri 

Standard  Oil  Company— rebates 1,524  Tennessee 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana- rebates.. .  6,309  Illinois 

Standard  Oil  Company— to  dissolve  company St.  Louis 

SUITS    BROUGHT   BY  STATES. 

Texas— To  oust  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company  and  collect  fines  of  $5,000,- 
000. 

Minnesota— To  oust  the  Standard  Oil  Company  from  that  State. 

Missouri -Conspiracy  charged  against  Waters-Pierce  Company  and  the  Re- 
public Oil  Company. 

Tennessee— To  oust  the  Standard  Oil  Company  from  that  State. 

Ohio     To  enjoin  Standard  Oil  Company  from  doing  business  in^that  State. 

Mississippi— So  oust  Standard  Oil  Company  and  collect  penalties  of  $1,450,000. 

SUITS    ENDED. 

By  United  States  Government  For  rebating  on  1,462  counts  :  fines  inflicted  in 
United  States  Court  at  Chicago,  $29,240,000. 


THE  LIQUOR   PRESS  ON   PROHIBITION 
IN  GEORGIA 

"  1\  T  1('HT  as  well  try  to  keep  out  the  Hudson  River  with  a 
i-VX  whisk-broom  "  as  to  stay  the  present  temperance  cam- 
paign in  the  South  by  the  means  the  liquor  interests  have  been 
employing.  This  lugubrious  comment  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Nolan,  editor 
of  Beverages  (New  York),  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Liquor 
League  of  America,  is  received  with  contrasting  joy  in  the  prohi- 
bition ranks.  The  Associated  Prohibition  Press  hails  it  as  "  the 
most  notable  utterance  of  the  week,"  and  declares  that  it  "  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  every  home-lover  and  saloon-fighter  in 
America."  The  passage  of  the  Georgia  prohibition  bill  was  the 
inspiration  of  Mr.  Nolans  remarks.  In  addition  to  that  quoted 
above  he  says : 

"  The  result  in  Georgia  presents  no  pleasant  outlook  for  any  sec- 
tion of  the  business.  That  State  in  its  judgment  has  treated  all 
alike,  and  no  false  notion  that  beer  is  a  temperance  beverage  and 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  on  has  been  entertained  or  brought  for- 
ward. We  dislike  to  acknowledge  it,  but  we  really  believe  the 
entire  business  all  over  has  overstayed  its  opportunity  to  protect 
itself  against  the  onward  march  of  prohibition,  which  in  some  sec- 
tions cf  the  country  is  advancing  like  a  prairie  fire  with  not  a  hand 
raised  to  stop  its  progress.  For  years  we, have  sounded  the  warn- 
ing of  the  impending  storm.  For  years  we  have  argued  for  organ- 
ization, and  for  years  we  have,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  pleaded 
for  unity,  harmony,  and  cooperation  among  all  branches  of  the 
business,  but  all  effort  on  our  part  and  on  the  part  of  others  has 
resulted  in  no  good. 

"  Five  years  ago  a  united  industry  might  have  kept  back  the  sit- 
uation that  now  confronts  it,  but  to-day  it  is  too  late." 

Less  mournful,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  liquor  interests,  is 
the  verdict  of  Mida's  Criterion,  a  liquor-trade  paper  published  in 


Chicago.  Prohibition  in  Georgia,  it  says,  to  become  successful, 
should  have  been  enacted  by  popular  vote.  The  people,  it  thinks- 
are  not  behind  the  movement  so  generally  as  the  prohibitionists 
assert.     Therefore,  it  adds  : 

"  So  far  as  the  liquor  interest  is  concerned,  it  need  not  weep  over 
this  state  of  affairs,  as  prohibition  in  Georgia  will  start  with  this 
handicap  that  will  lead  in  time  to  its  merited  downfall.  It  requires 
no  prophet  to  predict  that  if  after  fifty  years'  test  in  Puritan  New 
England  prohibition  is  reduced  to  but  one  State  of  the  six,  and 
even  that  is  in  a  shaky  condition,  in  Georgia,  where  individualism 
is  so  rampant,  its  sway  will  be  of  brief  duration. 

"  Those  accustomed  to  stimulants  will  still  secure  them,  but  by  the 
circuitous  route  of  interstate  commerce,  and  the  only  persons  that 
will  suffer  inconvenience  will  be  the  dealers  and  the  people  of 
Georgia  who  have  been  their  patrons,  and  in  Georgia  and  else- 
where the  aphorism  will  receive  its  exemplification  that  prohibition 
does  not  prohibit." 

Bonforfs  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular  (New  York)  expresses  simi- 
lar beliefs.      "  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  law 
.  in  Georgia,"  it  says.     "  In  every  other  State  where  it  has  been  tried 
it  has  proved  a  failure,  and  we  predict  that  Georgia  will  not  prove 
itself  the  exception." 


DISCLOSING  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GRAFT 

HHHE  report  of  the  commission  which  has  been  investigating 
*-  the  charges  of  fraud  in  the  building  of  Pennsylvania's  State 
Capitol  bears  out  in  the  main  the  expectations  of  the  papers  which 
have  followed  the  public  inquiries.  The  recommendation  to  the 
Attorney-General  that  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  be  started 
"against  all  persons  who  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  involved  in 
the  fraudulent  transactions  "  receives  enthusiastic  approval  in  the 
papers  of  Philadelphia.  Almost  the  entire  editorial  comment,  in 
fact,  of  The  Inquirer,  The  Ledger,  and  The  Press  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  Governor's  receipt  of  the  report,  was  devoted  to  urging 
the  prosecuting  officers  of  the  State  to  supplement  fittingly  the 
careful  work  of  the  investigators  by  doing  all  possible  to  bring  the 
guilty  persons  to  account.  Altho  only  a  small  portion  of  the  247- 
page  report  rendered  to  Governor  Stuart  has  been  given  out  for 
publication,  enough  has  been  presented  to  call  forth  for  the  com- 
mission many  compliments  from  the  papers  of  the  State  upon  the 
thoroughness  of  its  work.  "  It  has  hewn  straight  to  the  mark," 
says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  "and  has  not  been  diverted  from  its 
purpose  to  shed  the  light  into  every  nook  and  corner,  into  every 
turn  of  the  labyrinthine  passages  in  the  devious  dealings  of  the 
Capitol  builders."  The  general  findings  of  the  committee,  as  given 
out  by  them  in  the  summary  for  the  press,  are  thus  condensed  by 
the  Philadelphia  North  American  : 

"That  false  certificates  and  fraudulent  invoices  were  made  in- 
tentionally and  fraudulently  by  Joseph  M.  Huston,  John  H.  San- 
derson, James  M.  Shumaker,  H.  Burd  Cassel,  and  Charles  G. 
Wetter,  with  the  intention  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  State.  That 
the  Board  of  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings  spent  $3,015,968.52 
upon  construction  work  in  defiance  of  the  law.  That  contracts 
awarded  to  Cassel's  Pennsylvania  Construction  Company,  John 
H.  Sanderson,  and  George  F.  Payne  &  Co.  by  that  board  were 
illegal.  That  the  Capitol  Commission  is  blameworthy  for  permit- 
ting the  Board  of  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings  to  interfere  and 
to  add  to  the  construction  work.  That  Auditor-General  Snyder, 
a  member  of  both  boards,  could  have  safeguarded  the  State's  in- 
terests, but  instead  actively  favored  the  scheme  which  led  to  fraud. 
That  letters  of  Huston,  Sanderson,  and  Shumaker  to  Attorney- 
General  Carson  were  false.  That  Governor  Pennypacker,  Audi- 
tor-General Snyder,  and  State  Treasurer  Mathues  were  consenting 
parties  to  the  change  in  the  system  of  accounting  and  paying, 
thereby  rendering  the  fraud  easy.  It  is  recommended  that  the  re- 
port be  sent  to  the  Attorney-General,  with  instructions  to  start 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings 'against  all  persons  who  may  be 
directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  the  fraudulent  transactions.'  " 

The  first  and  chief  recommendation  of  the  committee  is  that 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S    CAPITOL    INVESTIGATION  COMMITTEE. 

Their  work  in  uncovering  the  immense  frauds  incident  to  the  construction  of  the  new  State  Capitol  meets  with  the  approval  of  all.    The  papers  of  the  State  are 
now  urging  the  Attorney-General  to  act  upon  their  report,  and,  if  possible,  put  some  of  the  guilty  contractors  in  jail. 


already  referred  to,  the  urging  of  the  Attorney-General  to  com- 
plete their  work.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  popularly  regarded 
as  the  organ  of  the  Republican  machine,  in  a  brief  editorial  in- 
dorses this  recommendation.  "The  commissioners  have  done 
their  duty,"  it  agrees,  "and  the  next  step  must  be  taken  by  Attor- 
ney-General Todd.  That  he  will  not  hesitate  to  take  it,  and  that  it 
will  be  a  vigorous  step,  can  not  be  doubted." 


HYSTERIA  IN  WALL  STREET 

A  N  analogy  is  being  found  by  some  papers  between  the  "  crime 
■**■  wave  "  which  recently  swept  New  York  and  the  wave  of  de- 
pression in  stocks  which  more  recently  has  alarmed  some  of  the 
Wall-street  operators.  Both  "waves"  are  attributed  largely  to 
hysteria  which  had  its  origin  in  certain  concrete  facts,  but  facts  of 
by  no  means  the  alarming  proportions  which  the  victims  of  the 
hysteria  thought  them  to  be.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, one  of  the  papers  drawing  this  analogy,  admits  that  "no 
doubt  the  stock-market  has  been  in  a  bad  way,"  but,  it  adds, 
many  people  have  exaggerated  the  trouble,  and  "  these  excited  peo- 
ple have  done  much  to  put  it  in  its  present  condition.  By  their 
own  talk  and  behavior  they  have  largely  created  the  scare  at  which 
they  are  themselves  becoming  frightened,  and  which  they  are 
spreading  with  their  outcries  about  the  Administration  doing  it 
all."  It  is  futile,  it  continues,  for  them  to  become  excited. 
"Neither  the  National  Government  nor  State  governments  are 
bent  upon  upsetting  things,  and  if  they  were  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  do  it.  If  there  is  anything  like  a  crisis  at  hand  it 
comes  from  other  causes,  and'the  way  to  meet  it  is  not  to  lose 
your  head  and  scream,  but  face  it  in  a  businesslike  way  like  sober 
men.  Wall  Street  is  a  bad  place  for  an  exhibition  of  hysterics." 
Similarly,  the  Providence  Journal  surveying  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  whole  country,  sees  symptoms  of  hysteria  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  problems  are  being  met.  Defining  the  com- 
plaint as  "a  disease  characterized  by  great  excitability  of  the 
nervous  system.  .   .  .  and  manifested  by  disordered  states  of  the 


emotional  nature,  with  loss  of  the  power  of  controlling  the  thoughts 
and  feelings,  by  spasmodic  symptoms,  and  occasionally  by  per- 
version or  suspension  of  the  intellectual  faculties,"  it  continues  : 

"This  is  what  we  see  in  certain  sections  of  the  business  world 
to-day.  Depression  in  the  stock-market,  retrenchment  in  the 
operating  departments  of  the  railways  lessened  crops  of  wheat 
and  corn,  government  inquiries  and  investigations,  the  enormous 
fine  imposed  upon  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  exprest  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  that  a  few  jail  pen- 
alties judiciously  distributed  would  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon 
the  corporations— these  and  similar  agitating  phenomena  have  so 
wrought  upon  the  nerves  of  some  people  that,  if  we  were  to  take 
them  as  our  guides,  we  should  be  compelled  to  conclude  that  the 
country  is  going  to  the  dogs  and  that  Uncle  Sam  will  soon  be  on 
his  pitiful  way  'over  the  hills  to  the  poorhouse.' 

"  Nobody  will  deny  the  seriousness  of  the  various  industrial  and 
commercial  menaces  of  the  moment.  To  the  list  already  given 
may  be  added  at  will  another  list  as  large,  including  the  troubles 
in  the  telegraph  industry  and  the  tightness  of  the  money  market. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  losing  one's  head  and  predicting  dire  calam- 
ity? The  country  has  been  doing  business  at  its  old  stand  from  a 
time  beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  It  has  had  its 
ups  and  downs,  but  the  ups  have  been  more  frequent  and  of  longer 
duration  than  the  downs.  There  have  been  good  years  and  bad 
years,  but  every  decade  has  witnessed  a  substantial  expansion  in 
our  products,  resources,  and  population.  We  have  recently  been 
experiencing  too  much  prosperity,  and  the  present  phase  of  affairs 
is  merely  an  interesting  development  in  our  national  adjustment 
to  a  lessened  output  and  income.  And  while  there  is  little  ques- 
tion that  a  year  from  now  our  income  will  be  decreased,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  decrease  will  be  in  net  as  well  as 
gross." 

"It  is  shrewdly  suspected."  it  concludes.  "  that  some  of  the 
worst  cases  of  hysteria  now  under  observation  are  those  of  easily 
excitable  individuals  who.  a  lew  months  ago,  were  as  sure  as  sure 
could  be  that  we  were  fated  to  enjoy  as  a  nation  an  indefinite 
career  of  glorious,  high-pressure  prosperity." 

This  drop  in  the  stock-market,  the  third  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  has  carried  many  stocks  to  the  lowest  point  they  have  reached 
in  years.     But  even   at  that,  the  remarkable  advances  which  the 
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prosperity  of  the  last  decade  has  caused  these  stocks  to  make  are 
not  now  greatly  diminished.  The  Boston  Transcript  singles  out 
some  which  have  dropt  most  in  the  present  decline  and  shows  that 
with  their  recent  losses  they  are  still  a  very  long  way  ahead  of 
their  low  point  in  1896.  "  It  has  been  figured,"  it  says,  "  that  the 
average  advance  in  leading  New  York  stocks  from  the  August  low- 
point  in  1896  to  the  highest  prices  of  1902-5  was  over  300  percent., 
of  which  the  decline  to  date  means  about  40  per  cent."  Review- 
ing the  upward  and  downward  course  of  the  market  in  this  decade 
The  Transcript  continues : 

"  In  the  beginning  cf  the  prosperity  epoch  consequent  on  Amer- 
ican currency  reform  to  partial  extent,  and  the  great  increase  in 
gold  supply  of  the  world,  much  of  which  was  gained  by  our  coun- 
try, money  was  cheap,  and  promotion  of  new  enterprises  went  on 
under  favoring  circumstances.  The  people  were  increasingly  pros- 
perous, investment  was  attractive,  great  needs  in  equipment  and 
improvements  were  financed  easily,  and  Europe  was  a  liberal  pur- 
chaser of  American  securities  also.  With  increased  supply  of 
available  capital,  business  went  on  increasing,  corporations  went 
on  borrowing,  all  over  the  world.     In  the  last  few  years  money, 
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STOCK    ill'    II'ATIONS    SINCE    JANUARY. 

The  heavy  lines  represent  railroad  stocks;  the  dotted  lines,  indus- 
trials. The  prices  of  some  sixty  principal  railroad  stocks  and  ten  in- 
dustrials, averaged,  show  the  above  fluctuations  for  the  first  part  of 
the  year  1907.  It  will  be  noticed  how  closely  the  general  course  of  the 
industrials  which  have  been  averaged  approximates  the  movements 
of  the  railroad  stocks. 

—  From  the  New  York  Times. 

or  credit,  or  supply  of  available  capital  has  been  unable  to  stand 
the  strain.     Hence  liquidation." 

That  the  decline  in  Wall  Street  can  be  taken  as  proof  of  decli- 
ning prosperity  in  the  country  at  large  is  vigorously  denied  from 
many  quarters.  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  quoting  the  remark 
that  "  Money  is  being  forced  out  of  Wall  Street  to  be  put  at  the 
disposal  of  business  men."  calls  that  "an  encouraging  aspect 
of  the  situation."  In  the  New  York  Tribune,  John  Mitchell, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  is  quoted  as  de- 
claring that  "Chicago  isn't  a  bit  worried  over  the  situation.  .  .  . 
All  lines  of  commerce  are  prospering.  Business  is  profitable." 
And  the  Denver  Republican,  balancing  general  conditions  against 
Wall-street  hysteria,  decides  that  "  the  rising  tide  of  business  pros- 
perity throughout  the  country  will  prove  more  potent  than  the 
efforts  of  market  manipulators." 


A    FINANCIAL    PANIC. 

—  Berryman  in  the  Washington  Star. 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Uncle  Sam  evidently  has  no  prejudice  against  tainted  money. — Baltimore 
American. 

Since  Rockefeller  did  not  keep  the  law  it  is  going  to  be  hard  sledding  for  him 
to  keep  the  profits.—  Detroit  Free  Press. 

In  lauding  buttermilk,  it  looks  like  Fairbanks  has  deftly  appropriated  the 
"a  jay  beverage"  boom. — Atlanta  Journal. 

Mayor  Becker,  of  Milwaukee,  put  two  highwaymen  to  flight  by  flashing 
his  gold  star  on  them.  Perhaps  they  thought  that  he  was  about  to  make  a 
speech. — Chicago  News. 

With  49,874,300  long,  dark-green  watermelons  with  thin  rind,  red  meat. 
and  black  seeds  remaining,  Grand  Old  Texas  is  viewing  the  situation  with  the 
utmost  composure. — Houston  Post. 

Physicians  are  still  discussing  the  remarkable  case  of  a  boy  who  died  of 
lmkiaw  as  the  result  of  a  bee's  sting.  It  is  perhaps  the  more  remarkable  because 
the  sting  of  the  Presidential  bee  seems  to  have  just  the  opposite  effect. —  Wash- 
ington Post. 

The  Filipino  students  at  the  Cornell  Summer  School  write  us  that  they  have 
been  misrepresented  in  the  newspaper  dispatches.  Instead  of  declaring  that 
the  Filipinos  would  welcome  a  Japanese  invasion  of  their  islands,  they  declared 
exactly  the  opposite.  The  mistake  in  the  newspaper  crept  into  our  "Current 
Events"  column,  where  it  was  promptly  detected. 


EXCITEMENT    IN    WALL    STREET. 

—  Davenport  in  the  New  York  Evening:  Mail. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


BRITISH  VIEWS  OF  THE  IDAHO  VERDICT 

THE  English  press  have  been  very  reserved  in  their  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  acquittal  of  Haywood  as  an  accomplice 
before  the  act  in  the  assassination  of  Governor  Steunenberg.  The 
respect  for  the  American  judiciary  and  for  American  common 
sense  which  has  characterized  every  public  comment  on  the  trial 
has,  however,  in  some  cases  been  qualified  by  a  feeling  that  Amer- 
ican juries  may  be  intimidated.  As  a  representative  of  intelligent 
public  opinion  we  may  quote  the  London  Saturday  Review,  in  its 
attempt  to  contrast  the  different  points  of  view  taken  on  such 
questions  in  England  and  in  the  United  States.    Thus  we  read  : 

"As  an  indication  of  the  political,  social,  and  industrial  con- 
ditions of  the  United  States  the  Steunenberg  murder  trial  is  of  very 
great  importance.  It  is  one  among  many  lights  that  have  been 
thrown  on  the  welter  of  American  conditions  by  recent  trials  in 
the  law  courts.  The  Thaw  trial  was  one;  the  prosecution  of  the 
Mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  the  labor  leaders  was  another;  the 
proceedings  now  going  on  against  the  trusts  is  a  third.  They  all 
reveal  scandals  and  corruptionsof  which  the  very  kindest  that  can 
be  said  is  that  they  are  signs  of  a  thoroughly  unhealthy  body  po- 
litic. In  the  Steunenberg  trial  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  the 
acquittal  of  the  officials  of  a  trade-union,  the  Western  Miners' 
Federation,  on  charges  of  murder,  by  showing  the  probability  that 
the  murders  were  instigated  by  the  men's  employers  in  order  to 
discredit  the  union.  This  was  the  defense  of  Haywood,  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  union,  in  reply  to  the  accusations  made 
by  Orchard,  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  one  or  the  other  of 
them.  In  the  fiercest  struggles  of  capital  and  labor  in  England 
such  a  turning  of  the  tables  would  never  have  been  possible.  That 
this  has  happened  in  America  shows  either  that  a  jury  thinks  the 
temper  of  the  employers  is  as  murderous,  in  the  heat  of  the  con- 
test, as  the  men's,  or  that  the  jury  has  been  intimidated  through 
fear  of  the  revenge  which  the  trade-unionists  will  take  if  their 
officials  are  convicted." 

In  the  eyes  of  the  London  Spectator  there  has  been  a  miscarriage 
of  justice,  and  a  hint  is  thrown  out  that  the  civilization  of  the 
Union  is  imperiled  by  corruption  of  a  judiciary  which  is  only  rep- 
resented in  perfect  integrity  and  fearlessness  by  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court.     To  quote  from  this  journal: 

"So  many  influences  of  corruption,  of  terrorism,  and  of  class 
prejudice  are  allowed  to  deflect  what  ought  to  be  the  immutable 
and  serene  justice  of  the  courts  that  their  pacifying  effect,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  their  action,  are  alike  destroyed.  It 
is  distrust  in  the  courts  which  makes  the  hatred  of  the  millionaires 
for  the  workmen  so  bitter  and  the  fear  of  them  among  employees 
so  extravagant,  distrust  in  the  courts  which  induces  the  toilers  to 
combine  for  purposes  of  menace,  distrust  in  the  courts  which  ren- 
ders verdicts  worthless  as  instruments  for  preserving  or  creating 
peace.  Something  of  that  distrust  may  be  unjust,  for  there  must 
be  scores  of  honest  judges  within  the  Union  and  thousands  of  men 
who  once  sworn  as  jurymen  would  no  more  suppress  or  betray 
their  own  consciences  than  the  best  of  British  judges  would.  But 
allowing  for  that  injustice,  it  is  clear  that  in  a  great  portion  of  the 
United  States  the  judicial  system  fails,  while  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  people,  tho  they  acknowledge  the  failure,  will  consent  to  any 
radical  reform.  They  will  not  raise  their  judges  above  pecuniary 
temptation,  they  will  not  confine  the  jury-box  to  the  classes  least 
likely  to  be  corrupted,  and  they  will  not  accelerate  the  system  of 
trial  till  opportunities  either  of  corruption  or  of  terror  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Nor,  apparently,  will  they  make  crime  by  a  com- 
bination much  more  penal  than  crime  by  an  individual.  These, 
however,  are  but  suggestions,  and  the  Americans,  who  are  a  saga- 
cious people,  could  if  they  chose  devise  much  more  effective  plans. 
They  do  not  devise  them,  and  in  that  failure  is  a  cause  of  hope- 
lessness, even  among  those  who,  like  ourselves,  reckon  themselves 
as  devoted  to  the  Western  as  to  the  Eastern  branch  of  our  race. 
It  is  as  possible  to  get  courts  beyond  suspicion  of  postponing  jus- 
tice to  personal  considerations  as  to  get  regiments  beyond  sus- 
picion of  cowardice;  and  in  neglecting  to  get  them  universally  the 


people  of  the  States  neglect  to  secure  the  first  necessity  of  and 
the  best  guaranty  for  a  successful  civilization.  They  have  secured 
them  in  the  Supreme  Court,  but  they  should  secure  them  in  the 
remotest  district  of  their  wildest  State." 


JUSTIFYING  THE  JAPANESE  IN  KOREA 

THE  Japanese  Government  is  justified  in  the  action  it  has  taken 
with  regard  to  Korea,  by  the  editor  of  Questio>is  Diploma- 
iiques  et  Coloniales  (Paris),  a  very  accurate  and  statesmanlike  jour- 
nal which  styles  itself  "  a  review  of  foreign  politics."  He  declares 
that    Korea   was   as  much    an  anachronism  as  was  Cuba  before 


A    HITCH    IN     THE    CORONATION. 

Mikado  (to  the  Korean  Crown   Prince)— "  Wait,  let  me  try  it  on 
and  see  if  the  crown  fits  me  ;  that  is  the  most  important  point." 

— Humoristische  Blaetter  (Vienna). 

American  intervention.     Of  the  condition  of  Korea  up  to  the  pres- 
ent year  this  paper  speaks  in  the  following  terms: 

"Up  to  the  present  time  'the  Hermit  Kingdom'  has  lived  on 
without  any  more  than  ordinary  perturbations  in  its  anarchical 
lethargy.  The  great  mistake  of  the  Emperor  of  Korea  was  that  he 
failed  to  comprehend  the  fact  that  Korea  could  not  continue  to 
survive  in  a  state  of  somnolence,  without  any  real  or  active  govern- 
mental administration,  while  the  world  around  it  was  waking  up 
and  organizing  itself  for  genuine  activity.  The  only  evidences  of 
his  wish  to  modernize  his  state  was  his  creation  of  an  army  mili- 
tary only  in  appearance,  his  purchase  from  the  Japanese  of  an  old 
steamboat,  which  he  considered  to  constitute  an  efficient  national 
navy,  and  his  engaging  the  services  of  foreign  advisers,  who  were 
forced  one  after  the  other,  by  the  irregularity  and  incertitude  of 
their  master's  plans,  to  resign,  often  without  receiving  their  salaries. 
But  the  ignorance  of  the  outside  world  in  which  the  Emperor  lived 
was  shared  by  that  of  his  people,  who  looked  upon  his  dynasty 
with  a  loyalty  almost  religious  in  character." 

The  writer  adds  that  the  Japanese  acted  with  great  consideration 
toward  the  Koreans  and  at  the  same  time  with  great  address. 
They  took  advantage  of  a  mere  riot  to  precipitate  a  revolution 
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which  sooner  or  later  was  inevitable.  The  Japanese,  we  are  told, 
will  certainly  give  the  Koreans  whatever  treatment  that  placid 
but  valorous  nation  is  worthy  of.     To  quote  further  : 

"The  Japanese  will  doubtless  have  the  good  sense  not  to  treat 
the  Koreans  too  cavalierly  and  not  to  exploit  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  that  country  with  abrupt  and  excessive  eagerness. 
The  ferment  which  still  exists  at  Seoul  indicates  the  existence  of 
a  genuine  loyalty,  and  they  must  not  consider  it  a  mere  phrase  of 
heroic  braggadocio  when  the  nobles  of  Korea  declared  that  they 
would  aid  the  Japanese  so  long  as  the  Marquis  I  to  treated  their 
country  with  justice,  but  if  the  contrary  were  the  case,  they  would 
die  to  defend  the  prince  who  has  so  lately  succeeded  to  the  throne." 

The  citizens  of  "the  Hermit  Kingdom  "  are  not  without  a  cer- 
tain type  of  heroism,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  yet 
cause  the  Japanese  some  trouble.  They  are  certainly  undisciplined 
and  incompetent  and  destitute  of  the  arms  and  equipments  of 
modern  warfare,  but  "  they  have  often  given  evidence  of  a  cold- 
blooded heroism  which  springs  from  a  sense  of  honor  such  as  is  to 
be  found  especially  among  members  of  the  Chinese  secret  so- 
cieties." The  writer  gives  the  following  instance  of  Korean 
hardihood  : 

"Very  recently  the  Korean  students  who  had  been  sent  to  be 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Japan  found  themselves  without  re- 
sources and  forwarded  to  the  Government  at  Seoul  a  request  for 
assistance.  In  order  to  prove  the  seriousness  of  their  plight  and 
the  genuineness  of  their  petition  each  signatory  had  cut  off  one  of 
his  fingers  which  he  enclosed  in  the  same  package  with  the  address 
to  the  Emperor." 

The  writer  in  the  Questions  Difilomatiques et  Coloniales  attaches 
considerable  importance  to  this  fact  as  indicating  the  intensity  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  Korean  character.  A  people  whose  youth  would 
mutilate  themselves  with  such  alacrity  actually  reveal  the  heroic 
spirit  of  that  Roman  Scaevola  who  thrust  his  hand  into  the  flame 
to  prove  the  inflexibility  of  himself  and  his  fellow  conspirators. 
Speaking  of  the  self-mutilation  of  the  Koreans  this  writer  remarks 
that  "it  may  have  been  a  singular  way  of  emphasizing  a  petition 
addrest  to  the  Royal  Administration,  but  it  was  certainly  indica- 
tive of  a  national  character  which  could  not  be  pushed  to  extremes 
without  great  risk  to  the  safety  of  an  aggressor  " — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  FIRST  SOCIALIST  MP. 

SOCIALISM  has  not  been  as  popular  a  platform  with  public 
^~)  men  in  England  as  in  France  or  Germany,  where  the  move- 
ment is  amply  represented  in  the  Chamber  and  the  Reichstag. 
People  were  a  little  startled  when  Mr.  John  Redmond,  a  Labor 
leader,  was  admitted  to  the  Cabinet,  but  things  have  moved 
further  still  and  Mr.  Victor  Grayson,  a  Socialist  teacher  and 
preacher,  has  been  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  Colne  Valley 
by  a  decided  majority.  The  British  Weekly  (London)  expresses 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Grayson's  success.  Altho  he  is  "  a  revolution- 
ary," yet  "in  a  sense  we  are  all  Socialists."  Of  Mr.  Grayson  per- 
sonally we  read  as  follows  : 

"A  successful  Socialist,  Mr.  Grayson  has  been  preaching  and 
lecturing  for  two  years.  He  is  only  twenty-five,  but  he  has  a  wide 
experience  of  life,  and  he  has  been  of  some  practical  use  in  the 
way  of  bettering  the  wages  of  his  constituents.  He  is  a  whole- 
hearted Socialist,  who  has  made  no  compromise.  He  has  not 
even  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Independent-Labor  party.  He  claims 
to  be  absolutely  free,  and  he  relies  upon  the  good-will  of  those  who 
send  him  to  Parliament.  He  has  succeeded  in  gaining  the  seat  by 
3,648  votes.  The  Independent-Labor  poll  in  1895  was  1,245  votes. 
The  Liberal  candidate,  Mr.  Philip  Bright,  received  3,495  votes, 
and  the  Conservative,  Mr.  Wheler,  came  in  a  bad  third  with  3,227. 
The  Conservative  candidate  at  the  last  contested  election  in  1900 
received  4,176  votes.  These  are  figures  which  call  for  examina- 
tion; they  have  a  meaning." 

While  deeming  Socialism  an  "insidious"  force  "which  will  not 
so  much  kill  "  the  body  politic  "  as  enervate  it,  and  in  the  end  ruin 
it,"  The  Spectator  (London (deprecates  any  undue  "  exaggeration  " 
of  "  the  menace  of  Socialism  "  and  judicially  observes: 

"  A  great  deal  of  exaggerated  language  has  been  used  in  regard 
to  the  triumph  of  Socialism  in  the  Colne-Valley  election.  It  is 
reported,  indeed,  that  one  gloomy  Liberal  of  an  anxious  tempera- 
ment remarked  on  hearing  the  news,  'This  means  the  guillotine  in 
Trafalgar  Square.'  Of  course  it  means  nothing  of  the  sort.  Tho 
none  can  be  more  convinced  than  we  are  of  the  dangers  of  Social- 
ism, and  of  the  weakening  of  the  national  fiber  which  must  come 
when  the  State  undertakes  to  be  a  universal  providence,  we  have 
not  the  least  fear  of  Socialism  being  carried  out  in  this  country  by 


who's  afraid? 

Arthur  B.— ''  Im  not  a  b-b-bit  frightened." 
HENRY  C.-B.— "  Oh,  y-y-yes,  you  an-  !" 

Arthur  B.— "  Well,  I'm  not  so  f-f-frightened  as  you  are.  anyhow! !" 

—Punch  (London). 


A    GENTLE    REMINDER. 

A  Voice  from  the  Party  Behind  the  Wall-"  It's  all  right, 


he's  a  friend  of  mine!" 


—Jv.dy  (London). 


A    NEW    FIGURE    IN    ENGLAND. 
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violence  or  through  a  bloody  revolution.  The  menace  of  Social- 
ism is  not  a  menace  to  property  or  to  life,  like  that  of  the  Frencli 
Revolution.  .  .  .  The  exaggeration  in  regard  to  the  Colne-Valley 
election  demands  a  protest.  The  figures,  instead  of  showing  that 
Socialism  is  sweeping  the  country,  show  just  the  reverse.  In  a 
purely  working-class  constituency,  with  all  the  conditions  most 
favorable,  a  particularly  attractive  candidate  has  only  been  able  to 
poll  a  third  of  the  electorate.  That  does  not  seem  to  show  that 
the  British  people,  in  spite  of  very  ably  conducted  missionary 
work,  have  very  strong  proclivities  toward  Socialism.  Remember 
also  that  since  Socialism  has  not  yet  been  put  into  operation  as  a 
system,  its  strength  isat  its  maximum.  There  are  many  men  who 
from  temperament  delight  in  abstractions,  and  who  will  therefore 
vote  for  Socialism  while  it  remains  in  the  abstract.  Yet  these 
same  men  would  immediately  desert  it  were  it  put  into  practical 
operation,  or  came  within  measurable  distance  of  being  put  into 
practical  operation." 


MAKING  A  PRUSSIAN  IRELAND 

THE  contrast  between  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  treatment  of 
the  Poles  is  sharply  drawn  by  a  French  writer  who  believes 
that  Posen  is  becoming  the  Ireland  of  Prussia.  The  attempts  to 
Germanize  Prussian  Poland  by  thrusting  in  German  colonists  he 
severely  condemns.  Austria,  he  argues,  has  shown  more  wisdom. 
Austria  gives  her  subjects  home  rule,  and  does  not  exclude  their 
language  from  the  schools  and  law  courts.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
General  Bourelly,  writing  in  the  Correspondant  (Paris).  Apropos 
of  the  Pangermanism  of  force  inaugurated  by  William  II.,  this 
writer  quotes  Baron  von  Wangenheim,  president  of  the  German 
League  of  Agriculture,  as  declaring  that  "no  people  in  the  world 
are  so  deeply  detested  as  the  Germans."  While  we  may  make 
allowances  for  the  bitterness  with  which  a  French  writer  criticizes 
German  policy  and  German  institutions,  we  must  permit  him  to 
state  his  own  side  of  the  case.  Of  the  impossibility  of  compelling 
by  force  two  races  to  amalgamate,  General  Bourelly  writes  as 
follows : 

"  History  has  many  examples  which  teach  how  abortive  must  be 
all  attempts  to  effect  by  force  the  fusion  of  peoples  whose  nation- 
alities are  distinct.  Altho  such  examples  are  decisive,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  inspired  the  Prussians  with  a  government  policy  at 
once  humane  and  equitable.  One  of  the  numerous  writers  who 
continue  to  encourage  the  rulers  of  Prussia  to  persevere  in  their 
present  course  thus  expresses  the  sentiment  and  object  of  his 
country  :  'Just  as  Caesar,  having  once  crossed  the  Rubicon,  could 
not  retrace  his  steps,  so  Prussia  in  the  policy  which  she  has 
adopted  toward  the  Poles  of  her  eastern  frontier  can  not  make  a 
retrograde  movement  nor  even  call  a  halt.  .  .  .  Her  only  possible 
course  is  to  go  forward.'  The  Poles  know  only  too  well  what  is 
meant  by  this  forward  movement  of  Germany." 

In  contrast  to  Germany's  treatment  of  the  Poles,  General 
Bourelly  cites  the  example  of  Austria,  and  adds  that  Germany  will 
find  it  impossible  to  pulverize  the  nationality  of  Poland,  just  as 
England  has  failed  in  her  treatment  of  Ireland.  To  quote  his 
words : 

"  Austria  has  been  more  alive  to  her  true  interests.  She  would 
long  ago  have  been  wiped  off  the  map  of  Europe  as  a  great  Power 
had  she  maintained  toward  the  Poles  and  other  races  a  policy  of 
antagonism.  Instead  of  trying  to  amalgamate  diverse  nationalities, 
she  has  granted  a  parliament  to  every  nationality  which  forms  part 
of  her  great  Empire.  The  recent  step  taken  by  Great  Britain  in 
instituting  representative  government  in  the  Transvaal,  with  Gen- 
eral Botha,  her  ancient  adversary,  as  prime  minister,  is  a  striking 
lesson  in  clear-sighted  liberality  which  might  well  be  taken  to  heart 
by  the  Prussian  Government.  It  is  an  act  of  adroitness  well 
worthy  of  imitation.  But  if  Germany  would  win  the  cooperation 
of  her  Polish  subjects  she  must  lay  aside  her  fear  of  being  thought 
weak,  in  yielding  to  those  demands  of  theirs  which  it  would  be 
merely  an  act  of  generous  confidence  to  accede  to.  Will  she  de- 
cide to  do  so?" — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AN   AUTOCRAT  IN   ECLIPSE 

IS  there  such  a  thing  as  a  genuine  Russian  autocracy  ?  The  Czar 
rules  over  one-seventh  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  yet 
his  treasury  is  empty.  He  has  143,000,00c  subjects,  yet  he  can  not 
carry  on  war  with  a  smaller  nation  to  a  successful  issue.  He  is 
styled  autocrat,  yet  he  has  no  power  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  put  a  stop  to  flagrant  abuses.     We  read  in  the  Bibllo- 


THE    HANDSOMEST   CROWN    PRINCE    IN    EUROPE, 

And  the  one  whose  chance  of  ever  reaching  the  throne  is  considered 
most  hazardous.  Latest  photograph  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis, 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  all  the  Russias. 

theque  Universelle  (Lausanne)  that  an  autocracy  does  not  really 
exist  in  Russia.  The  anonymous  writer  of  the  article  cited  states 
his  views  as  follows  : 

"It  is  the  commonest  mistake  in  the  European  world  to  think 
that  the  Czar  is  an  autocrat.  He  may  be  so  by  right  theoretically, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  monarchy  is  exceedingly  limited.  He 
can  send  whom  he  will  to  Siberia,  he  can  confiscate  the  goods, 
liberty,  or  life  of  a  subject,  he  has  the  right  to  cut  off  the  heads  of 
all  who  displease  him,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  use  these 
barbarous  prerogatives.  In  reality  he  is  simply  a  concocter  of 
laws,  sometimes  merely  their  promulgator,  but  he  has  by  no  means 
the  power  to  see  that  they  are  executed.  If  a  law  promulgated  by 
the  Czar  serves  the  interests  of  the  bureaucracy,  the  ministers,  or 
the  camarilla  of  camp-following  politicians,  you  may  be  sure  that 
it  will  be  carried  into  effect  and  scrupulously  observed.  If  it  does 
not  confer  some  advantage  upon  them,  or  if  it  contradict  their  in- 
terests, it  will  never  be  put  in  force  in  any  form  whatever,  in  spite 
of  the  Czar's  wishes.  Of  the  three  privileged  classes,  the  bureau- 
cracy, the  ministers,  and  the  camarilla,  the  most  potent  is  the 
bureaucracy,  that  moral  plague-spot  of  Russia.  It  is  hypocriti- 
cally submissive  to  the  Czar,  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  cam- 
arilla actually  holds  him  as  a  puppet  in  its  hands,  and  the  two 
together  do  with  him  just  as  they  choose.  The  Czar  reigns  and 
the  bureaucratic  rabble  govern.  It  is  money  only  that  the  bureau- 
cracy and  the  camarilla  bow  down  before.  This  is  the  god  whom 
they  obey  without  murmuring." 

This  writer  cites  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Czar  is 
thwarted  by  these  dominating  cliques.  He  says  that  when  that 
sovereign  saw  the  futility  of  the  Doumas  he  immediately  ordered 
that  the  needs  of  the  peasants   be  attended   to.   and    10,000,000 
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dessiatines  of  good  land  distributed  among  them.  He  also 
called  for  an  official  report,  which  was  duly  published,  of  the  gov- 
ernment lands  of  European  Russia.  When  the  contents  of  this 
work  had  been  partly  made  known  through  the  reviews  the 
Government  supprest  it,  "  for  the  camarilla,  having  discovered  that 
the  statistics  given  were  unfavorable  to  their  interests,  in  that  it 
revealed  the  fact  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  soil  belonged  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, easily  obtained  an  interdiction  on  the  report,  which  it  is 
now  impossible  to  get  sight  of  in  Russia."  Meanwhile  the  peasant 
has  not  yet  obtained  his  allotment.  —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


LAUNCH   OF   THE  "  BELLEROPHON " 

THE  new  British  war-ship  Bellerophon,  which  has  been  built 
with  remarkable  secrecy  at  Plymouth,  has  just  been  launched. 
She  almost  reduces  the  much  vaunted  Dreadnought  to  a  back 
number,  and  is  thus  described  in  Lloyd's  Weekly  (London): 

"  Great  secrecy  is  being  observed  as  to  the  ship's  design,  and 
the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  her  ca^e  upon  the 
Dreadnought.  The  war-ship  is  to  be  460  feet  long  and  82  feet 
wide.  Her  displacement  is  18,600  tons,  4.700  more  than  the  Dread- 
nought. 

"  Turbine  engines  of  23,000  horse-power  will  give  her  a  speed 
of  twenty-one  knots.  She  will  carry  ten  twelve-inch  guns  in  pairs, 
.in  five  barbettes,  and  one  improvement  on  the  Dreadnought 'will 
be  the  raising  of  the  center  barbettes  of  the  middle  line  to  give 
over  the  stern  barbette,  thus  allowing  a  stern  fire  from  eight  guns. 

"  For  defense  against  destrovers  and  other  mosquito  craft, 
twelve-pounders,  as  in  the  Dreadnought,  have  been  abandoned,  and 
four-inch  guns  substituted.  This  comes  of  experience  gathered 
by  the  naval  constructors  in  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan. 

"  Sir  Philip  Watts.  Director  of  Naval  Construction,  designed 
the  Bellerophon." 

The  Daily  Mail  I  London  1  thus  exultantly  comments  on  this  im- 
portant naval  event : 

"The  launch  of  a  great  battle-ship  is  always  a  grandiose  and 


THE  "BELLEROPHON"  fUST  BEFORE  I  U  NCHING. 

imposing  spectacle.  But  the  launch  of  the  Bellerophon  was  some- 
thing more.  She  has  been  built  with  a  speed  which  has  only  once 
been  surpassed  in  the  whole  record  of  the  great  navies,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Dreadnought.  In  less  than  eight  months  from 
the  date  at  which  her  keel  was  laid  she  has  taken  the  water.     Five 


years  ago  it  was  common  for  British  war-ships  of  large  size  to 
linger  eighteen  months  or  two  years  on  the  stocks,  while  foreign 
war-ships  were  seldom  launched  in  less  than  two  years.  For  the 
improvement  effected  the  present  Admiralty  deserve  and  will  re- 
ceive the  fullest  credit  from  the  nation,  which  will  not  at  the  same 
time  forget  the  splendid  skill  displayed  by  Sir  Philip  Watts  and 
his  department  in  giving  the  Navy  vessels  of  such  power— vessels 
which  have  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  construction  and  which  in  a 
sense  have  rendered  all  their  predecessors  obsolete." 


GLORIFYING   WAR 

^HE  perpetuation  of   the  war  spirit   by  the  glorification   of 
■*•       battle  and  bloodshed  is  blamed  by  many  peace  advocates 
for  the  light-heartedness  with  which  people  who  have  never  ex- 
perienced war  seem  ready  to  plunge  their  nations  into  its  horrors. 
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Peace  Angel— "My  beloved  children." 

Mars—"  Swear  loyalty  to  your  mother— by  my  sword." 

Peace  Delegates—"  Amen,  amen,  Father  Mars." 

— A  m  sterda  m  mer . 

Just  as  some  irresponsible  newspapers  and  bar-room  orators  in 
this  country  are  enthusiastic  over  the  idea  of  a  war  with  Japan,  so 
in  England  there  are  jingoes  who  are  ready  to  rush  the  Govern- 
ment into  a  war  with  Germany.  Of  this  class  Mr.  A.  H.  Weller 
writes  as  follows  in  The  Westminster  Review   (London): 

"  Sad  to  say,  the  evils  of  militarism  are  perpetuated  by  a  false 
notion  of  the  romance  and  glory  of  war  and  a  love  of  the  gilt  and 
trappings  of  military  men;  and  during  the  time  of  war  common 
sense  and  humanity  are  all  too  often  cast  to  the  winds  under  the 
impulse  of  what  is  falsely  called 'patriotism.'  Under  this  same 
influence  we  beheld,  during  the  late  Boer  War,  ministers  of  relig- 
ion glorifying  warfare,  and  denouncing  as  their  country's  enemies 
those  who  pleaded  for  peace.  Canon  Knox  Little  even  defended 
the  notorious  Concentration  Camps,  where  15,000  innocent  chil- 
dren perished  miserably,  to  England's  everlasting  shame.  He 
wrote  to  The  Times  in  October,  1901  :  'Among  the  unexampled 
efforts  of  kindness  and  leniency  made  through  this  war  for  the 
benefit  of  the  enemy,  none  have  surpassed  the  formation  of  the 
Concentration  Camps.'" 

The  sentiment  of  both  English  and  German  civilians  makes  war 
between  these  nations  an  impossible  thing,  unless  there  existed 
standing  armies.  "A  standing  army  is  a  standing  danger,"  de- 
clares Mr.  Weller,  and  he  adds: 

"We  hear  much  about  the  danger  of  a  German  invasion,  but 
there  is  no  more  danger  of  Germans  invading  England  than  there 
is  of  Englishmen  invading  Germany.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
the  men  who  work  this  invasion  bogy  are  chiefly  fighting  men; 
and  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  not  be  guided  by  them  in  such  a  mat- 
ter, because  we  must  always  remember  it  is  to  the  interest  of  such 
men  to  magnify,  if  not  actually  to  invent,  scares  of  that  kind. 
If  we  desire  peace  let  us  not  take  counsel  with  military  men.  As 
well  might  a  lamb  ask  the  advice  of  a  wolf  as  to  how  to  escape 
premature  death." 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


TRAINING  THE  SENSES 

THE  training  of  the  organs  of  sense  by  special  exercises  has 
been  greatly  neglected  ;  and  according  to  A.  Pdres,  who 
writes  on  the  subject  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  July  13),  it  scarcely  exists 
at  all.  Our  senses  receive  a  considerable  amount  of  training"  in 
the  course  of  our  general  education  and  in  daily  life,  but  this  is 
unsystematic  and  uneven.  Certain  senses,  like  taste  and  smell, 
which  are  capable  of  rendering  great  service,  receive  no  training. 
Mr.  Pdres  writes : 

"'  Have  we  naught  but  arms  and  legs?  Have  we  not  also  eyes 
and  ears?  And  are  not  these  latter  organs  necessary  to  the  use  of 
the  former?  Exercise  then  not  the  muscles  only,  but  the  senses 
that  control  them.'  Thus  was  a  celebrated  philosopher  wont  to 
express  himself.  Nevertheless  when  we  measure  acuteness  of 
vision  we  find  that  it  is  becoming  weaker  ;  hardness  of  hearing  is 
on  the  increase  ;  we  suffer  daily  from  lack  of  skill  in  workmen,  in 
domestics,  in  ourselves;  as  to  taste  and  smell,  they  are  used  up — 
thus  do  the  inevitable  laws  of  atavism  act. 

"The  trouble  is  that,  despite  Rousseau's  objurgations,  we  have 
always  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  hygiene  and  education  of 
the  senses,  giving  all  our  care  to  the  development  of  physical 
strength  and  vigor;  so  that  the  general  term  'physical  education' 
finally  has  assumed  the  restricted  meaning  of 'muscular  education.' 

"  The  senses,  which  put  us  in  contact  with  exterior  objects,  have 
nevertheless  a  primordial  importance.  .  .  .  So  great  is  their  value 
that  it  is  the  interest  and  even  the  duty  of  man  to  preserve  them 
as  a  treasure,  and  not  to  do  anything  that  might  derange  their 
wonderful  mechanism." 

It  is  not  enough,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  to  preserve  the  sense- 
organs  from  injury  ;  it  is  at  least  useful  to  exercise  them,  as  Rous- 
seau suggests,  so  that  they  may  be  quick  and  skilful,  capable  of 
exact  sensations,  and  consequently  able  to  inform  the  mind  prop- 
erly.    We  read  further : 

"The  length  and  exactness  of  the  sight,  the  skill  and  sureness  of 
the  hand,  the  delicacy  of  the  hearing,  said  Mme.  Pape-Carpentier, 
are  of  value  to  artist  and  artizan  alike  by  the  perfection  and  rapid- 
ity of  work  that  they  insure.  Nothing  embarrasses  a  man  so 
trained;  he  is,  so  to  speak,  ready  for  anything.  His  cultivated 
senses  have  become  for  him  tools  of  universal  use.  The  more  per- 
fect his  sensations,  the  more  justness  and  clearness  do  his  ideas 
acquire.  The  education  of  the  senses  is  the  primary  form  of  intel- 
lectual education. 

"The  influence  of  training  on  the  senses  is  easily  seen.  The 
adroit  marksman  never  misses  his  aim  ;  the  savage  perceives  and 
recognizes  the  slightest  rustling  ;  certain  blind  persons  know  colors 
by  touch  ;  the  precision  of  jugglers  is  surprizing  ;  the  gourmet 
recognizes  the  quality  of  a  wine  among  a  thousand  others  ;  odor 
is  with  chemists  one  of  the  most  sensitive  reactions. 

"The  senses  operate  in  two  ways,  either  passively,  when  the 
organ,  solely  from  the  fact  that  it  is  situated  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  independently  of  the  will,  is  acted  upon  by  exterior 
bodies;  or  actively,  when  the  organ,  directed  and  excited  by  the 
will,  goes,  so  to  speak,  in  advance  of  the  body  to  receive  the  im- 
pression. Passively,  we  see,  hear,  touch,  smell;  actively  we  ob- 
serve, listen,  feel,  sniff.  By  the  effect  of  the  attention  and  by 
arranging  our  organs  in  certain  ways,  our  impressions  become 
more  intense.  After  numerous  trials,  well-graded  and  often  re- 
peated, the  organ  accommodates  itself  to  the  function,  the  prop- 
erty of  reenforcement  of  excitation  by  the  nerves  is  developed, 
facility  and  skill  are  approached  and  finally  attained.  Rapid  and 
precise  execution  of  coordinated  acts  is  obtained  by  assiduous 
repet'tion  of  the  simple  component  movements. 

"  The  impressions  made  by  exterior  objects  on  the  sense-organs, 
the  nerves  and  the  brain,  are  followed  by  certain  mental  opera- 
tions. These  two  things  are  often  confounded.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  our  senses  often  deceive  us  ;  it  would  be  more 
just  to  recognize  that  we  do  not  always  interpret  correctly  the  data 
that  they  furnish  us.     The  art  of  interpretation  may  be  learned. 

"The  senses  must  be  cultivated  in  early  life,  because  it  is  in  this 
period  that  the  organs  adapt  themselves  and  lend  themselves  best 


to  the  functions  for  which  they  are  made,  and  because  in  children 
the  senses  have  a  considerable  preponderance  in  their  activities. 
The  child  is  curious,  touches  everything,  observes,  listens,  and 
handles  with  ardor  and  eagerness,  so  that  exercises  for  educating 
the  senses  are  to  him  as  easy  and  pleasant  as  amusements.  And 
we  should  devote  ourselves  to  the  simultaneous  development  of  all 
the  senses,  even  taste  and  smell,  which  are  generally  considered 
inferior,  .  .  .  for  the  development  and  regularity  of  any  one  sense 
play  their  parts  in  the  harmony  of  the  nervous  system. 

"The  intuitive,  concrete  form  given  nowadays  to  education  con- 
tributes to  the  training  of  the  senses  by  developing  attention,  the 
habit  of  observation;  but  this  does  not  suffice.  To  perfect  the 
senses  and  make  each  of  them,  in  its  own  perceptions,  acquire  all 
possible  force  and  precision,  they  must  be  subjected  to  special  ex- 
ercises, appropriate  and  graded.  A  new  gymnastic  must  thus  be 
created  in  all  its  details." '—Translation  made  for  The  LITERARY 
Digest. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  GULF  STREAM 

r  I  ""HAT  the  edges  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are  so  sharply  defined 
*-  that  they  are  visible  has  been  reported  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  The  author  of  an  article  on  "  Gulf  Stream  Vagaries  " 
in  Shipping  Illustrated  (New  York)  states  that  this  phenom- 
enon was  recently  witnessed  by  Capt.  James  Home,  of  the  British 
ship  Loch  Garry,  on  a  recent  trip  from  Australia  to  Boston.  We 
read  : 

"The  Loch  Garry,  a  few  days  before  arrival  at  Boston,  lay  be- 
calmed, when  a  ripple  on  the  sea  surface  aroused  anticipation  of 
a  breeze.  This  proved  to  be  an  indication,  not  of  wind,  as  was 
supposed,  but  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  mighty  river  in  the 
ocean  known  as  the  Gulf  Stream.  Spars,  lumber,  a  life-buoy,  and 
other  flotsam  were  borne  past  the  ship  to  the  eastward  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  couple  of  miles  an  hour ;  yet  the  vessel  herself  remained 
in  the  unaffected  portion  of  the  ocean  which  served,  as  it  were,  as 
a  bank  for  the  comparatively  warm  waters  of  the  river  in  mid- 
ocean.  One  hazy  night  during  the  Civil  War  a  blockade-runner 
under  Captain  Roberts  left  Wilmington,  N.  C,  intent  on  gaining 
the  open  sea.  Next  morning,  much  to  the  captain's  mortification, 
a  Federal  paddle-wheel  war-ship  hove  in  sight  not  far  distant,  and 
at  once  bore  down  on  what  appeared  at  the  moment  to  be  a  sure 
source  of  prize-money.  The  blockade-runner  was  within  an  ace 
of  capture,  when  suddenly  her  captain  noticed  and  fully  recog- 
nized the  Gulf-Stream  ripple.  He  edged  her  away  to  cross  the 
providential  ripple  without  awakening  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
the  pursuers,  got  into  the  favorable  current  while  the  paddle- 
wheeler  was  striving  against  the  adverse  current  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ripple,  and  got  clear  away.  A  Nantucket  whaler.  Captain 
Folger,  first  pointed  out  to  Franklin  that  the  Gulf  Stream  was  a 
decided  factor  in  the  passage-making  problem  of  those  sailing-ship 
days.  Rhode-Island  merchants  had  complained  that  the  packets 
were  longer  making  the  transatlantic  passage  than  the  ordinary 
cargo-carriers,  despite  the  fact  that  the  latter  followed  a  more  cir- 
cuitous route.  Captain  Folger  showed  that  while  the  Gulf  Stream 
retarded  the  packets  along  the  northern  track  it  helped  the  less 
well  found  cargo-carriers  keeping  well  south 

"  During  the  past  two  or  three  years  reports  have  been  received 
from  the  masters  of  quite  a  number  of  steamships,  including  the 
Missouri  and  the  Admiral  Schley,  with  respect  to  alleged  vagaries 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  Captain  Johns,  of  the  barkentine  Rosina, 
quite  recently  reported  it  was  very  far  north  on  his  way  from 
Brazil  to  St.  Johns,  N.  F.  On  Green  Bank  the  sea-surface  tem- 
perature was  as  high  as  any  part  of  the  Stream,  and  a  most  marked 
vapor  hung  over  the  mingling  of  the  cool  water  of  the  Labrador 
Current  with  the  warmer  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Consequent  on 
these  reports  from  shipmasters,  apparently,  there  appeared  a  sub- 
chart  on  one  of  the  monthly  series  of  North  Atlantic  Pilot  Charts, 
issued  by  the  British  Meteorological  Office,  giving  a  sailing- 
ship  route  from  New  York  to  ports  south  of  Hatteras,  arranged 
by  Commander  Hepworth,  C.B.,  R.X.R..  so  as  to  avoid  the  Gulf 
Stream  at  the  commencement  of  the  passage  and  to  utilize  it  at  the 
close.    What  can  not  be  done,  according  to  the  seafarer,  by  pushing 
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and  striving,  can  often  be  done  by  a  little  contriving,  and  this 
passage  to  the  south  of  Hatteras  from  New  York  is  undoubtedly 
a  case  in  point.  The  deep  blue  color  of  the  relatively  saltier  water 
of  the  warm  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  green  tint  of  the  comparatively 
fresher  water  of  the  cold  Labrador  Current,  which  acts  as  the  in- 
shore bank  of  the  Gulf  Stream  from  Maine  to  Florida,  aided  by 
a  ripple  like  that  observed  by  Captain  Home  in  fine  weather, 
clearly  indicate  the  mingling  margins  of  the  two  ocean  currents." 


BLUE  SPOTS  AND  MONGOL  BLOOD 

NEWBORN  Japanese  and  Chinese  children  bear  on  certain 
parts  of  their  bodies  curious  bluish  spots  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  small  coin  to  that  of  the  human  hand.  These  spots, 
which  disappear  entirely  after  a  few  years,  have  been  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  suggesting  an  infusion  of  negro  blood,  and  most 
authorities  have  considered  their  presence  as  a  proof  of  Mongolian 
connection.  Recent  investigation,  however,  indicates  that  they 
constitute  a  human  rather  than  a  racial  peculiarity,  the  special  cells 
causing  the  spots  being  also  present  in  white  races,  but  so  far 
beneath  the  surface  that  they  do  not  show.  Says  an  edkorial 
writer  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  July  20): 

"The  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon  is  but  little  known  among 
our  medical  men,  and  still  less  is  known  of  its  meaning  and  dis- 
tribution. The  spots  .  .  .  are  not  raised  above  the  surrounding 
skin  nor  are  they  influenced  by  pressure.  In  nearly  all  cases  this 
pigmentation  is  present  at  birth,  tho  it  may  not  appear  until  a  few 
weeks  after  birth  ;  it  then  gradually  fades,  leaving  no  trace  after 
a  few  years.  Similar  areas  are  found  in  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of 
pure  Chinese  and  in  other  Mongolian  peoples.  Microscopical 
examinations  of  these  spots  in  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  have  re- 
vealed large  spindle-  and  stellate-shaped  pigment  cells  deep  in  the 
corium. 

"  In  1903  Adachi  instituted  a  search  for  these  cells  in  the  skin 
of  white  children.  He  found  deep  corium  cells  (similar  to  those 
found  in  Japanese  and  Chinese  with  blue  spots),  only  in  limited 
areas,  usually  in  the  sacral  region,  in  ten  out  of  twenty-four  white 
children  up  to  two  and  a  quarter  years  of  age,  tho  blue  spots  could 
not  be  seen  in  any  of  them.  Other  observers,  however,  have  re- 
ported well-authenticated  cases  of  blue  spots  in  pure  white  children. 
Definite  reports  of  similar  spots  have  also  been  obtained  from 
various  other  races  and  peoples  (Malayans.  Hawaiians,  etc.)." 

J.  Brennemann,  writing  in  the  Archives  0/  Pediatrics  (June, 
1907),  reports  that  of  forty  American  negro  children  under  one 
year  of  age,  thirty-six  showed  well-marked  spots  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  dime  to  that  of  a  dollar,  the  color  ranging  from  blu- 
ish-gray to  deep  violet.  The  intensity  of  the  spots  may  or  may 
not  have  corresponded  to  the  amount  of  white  blood;  the  writer 
could  not  secure  definite  information.  In  the  skin  of  a  still-born 
negro  child,  in  which  no  blue  spots  were  seen,  no  pigment  could 
be  found  in  the  chest,  while  in  the  sacrum  the  deep  layers  were 
thickly  strewn  with  large  pigment  cells  closely  resembling  those 
described  in  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Caucasian  children.  The 
writer  of  the  editorial  above  quoted  comments  on  this  as  follows: 

"  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  these  spots,  which  were  for- 
merly considered  a  distinct  Mongolian  racial  characteristic,  are  a 
human  characteristic  found  in  different  degrees  in  all  races.  The 
view  held  by  Adachi  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  rudimentary 
formation  can  alone  explain  them  satisfactorily. 

"  In  the  white  man  these  deeper-lying  pigment  cells  of  the  corium 
exist  as  a  localized  transitory  condition.  In  darker  races,  where 
there  is  more  pigment  in  general,  the  cells  are  often  present  in 
sufficient  number  or  degree  of  concentration  to  show  through  the 
overlying  layers,  and  thus  appear  to  the  eye  as  blue  pigment  spots ; 
in  the  race  of  least  pigment,  the  Caucasian,  the  same  pigment  cells 
are  present,  but  only  exceptionally  occur  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
be  visible  as  the  blue  spot.  They  must  not,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  an  exclusive  race  characteristic,  but  are  to  be  accorded 
the  same  value  as  other  racial  traits— color,  hair,  etc.  Their  pres- 
ence or  absence  in  given  cases  leads  to  highly  probable,  but  not 
positive,  determination  as  to  race  or  to  degree  of  admixture." 


NEW  RAILROADS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

^VURING  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  The  Manu- 
*~J  facturers^  Record  (Baltimore)  received  reports  of  either  the 
formation  or  incorporation  of  106  new  railway  enterprises— that  is, 
companies  not  connected  with  existing  trunk  lines— in  the  differ- 
ent Southern  States— an  average  of  a  little  more  than  four  each 
week.  Some  of  these  companies  represent  projects  of  several 
hundred  miles  in  extent.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  paper  just  named 
(July  18)  that  this  fact  shows  the  growth  of  "  confidence  in  the 
South,  its  resources  and  its  progress."     We  read  : 

"Texas  has  the  greatest  number  of  these  new  railway  projects, 
her  total  for  the  six  months  being  22.  Next  comes  Oklahoma  with 
16,  then  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia  with  11  each,  followed 
by  Georgia  and  Missouri  with  10  each.  The  other  States  next  in 
order  and  their  number  of  new  railway  companies,  respectively, 
are  as  follows  :  Virginia,  9 ;  Arkansas,  7  ;  Tennessee,  7  ;  Alabama, 
6;  Kentucky,  5;  Louisiana,  5;  Mississippi,  4 ;  Florida,  3  ;  Mary- 
land, 3;   South  Carolina,  3;  Indian  Territory,  i. 

"  There  are  many  of  these  proposed  railroads  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  timber  or  mining  regions,  but  a  large  number  of  others 
are  designed  to  afford  passenger  and  freight  facilities  over  long 
distances,  this  being  particularly  the  case  with  transportation 
plans  in  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Oklahoma,  where  railroads 
of  considerable  length  are  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception. 

"  To  observe  and  note  these  many  indications  of  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  South  and  its  contiguous  territory  is  highly  gratifying, 
especially  at  this  time  when  so  much  has  lately  been  done  to  dis- 
courage the  investment  of  capital  for  development.  But  the  pro- 
moters of  these  different  enterprises  doubtless  feel  assured  in  a 
belief  that  when  the  legislative,  the  legal,  and  the  financial  skies 
shall  have  cleared  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  money  to  carry 
out  the  plans  upon  which  they  have  devoted  their  intelligence  and 
energies." 

The  same  paper,  in  an  editorial,  expresses  the  belief  that  there 
are  even  more  hopeful  signs  of  Southern  prosperity  than  those  de- 
tailed above.  This  it  illustrates  by  an  anecdote,  which,  together 
with  the  accompanying  comment,  we  quote  as  follows: 

"  Some  years  ago  a  number  of  Southern  men  visiting  New  Eng- 
land were  taken  in  hand  by  the  late  Edward  Atkinson.  He  de- 
voted one  day  to  carrying  them  to  some  of  the  great  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  of  New  England  until,  almost  bewildered  by  the 
vastness  of  what  they  had  seen  during  the  day,  one  of  the  com- 
pany as  they  returned  to  their  hotel  at  night  said  :  '  Now  we  realize 
wherein  is  to  be  found  the  greatness  of  New  England's  pros- 
perity.' 'No,'  said  Mr.  Atkinson,  'you  have  not  seen  the  founda- 
tion of  New  England's  wealth.  I  will  show  you  that  to-morrow.' 
On  the  morrow  he  took  them  through  the  smaller  streets  of  Bos- 
ton and  into  many  of  the  out-of-the-way  places  and  showed  them 
the  small  factories  where  a  few  men  were  working  in  single  rooms 
and  lofts,  where  many  fine  goods  were  being  produced  in  compara- 
tively small  but  well-equipped  shops,  and  where  a  wide  variety  of 
work  was  being  done,  and  as  he  ended  the  day's  tramp  Mr.  Atkin- 
son said  to  them:  'New  England's  wealth  is  based  not  on  the 
great  factories  which  you  saw  yesterday  so  much  as  on  the  end- 
less variety  of  small  industries,  a  few  of  which  I  have  shown  you 
to-day.  It  is  the  small  thing,  and  not  the  great  thing,  which  is 
making  New  England  rich.' 

"  The  point  made  by  Mr.  Atkinson  might  very  well  to-day  be 
made  as  to  the  evidences  of  increasing  wealth  in  the  South.  It  is 
not  the  millions  that  are  being  expended  in  railroad  work,  it  is  not 
the  millions  that  are  being  put  into  the  development  of  hydro-elec- 
tric power,  it  is  not  in  the  great  factories  which  dot  the  railroad 
lines  or  the  furnaces  which  are  making  of  Birmingham  a  second 
Pittsburg,  but  it  is  in  these  smaller  things — the  growth  of  the  build- 
ing association,  the  development  of  the  savings-bank  idea,  the 
construction  of  better  homes  for  the  mill  operative  as  well  as  for 
the  mill  president,  the  beautifying  of  the  grounds  of  both,  munici- 
pal advancement  in  sanitation  and  street  work,  and  the  vigor  with 
which  the  making  of  the  city  beautiful  has  bf*en  taken  hold  of  by 
the  people  of  the  whole  South — it  is  in  these  things  that  is  to  be 
found  the  greatest  evidence  of  that  returning  wealth  and  vim  and 
energy  which  marked  the  life  of  the  Old  South  prior  to  i860." 
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DO  TARRED   ROADS  POISON  STREAMS? 

THE  new  tar  compounds  for  laying  dust  on  roads  have  met 
with  almost  universal  approval.  It  is  noted,  however,  in 
The  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (New  York)  that  in  England 
a  point  with  reference  to  their  use  has  been  considered  which 
apparently  has  received  no  discussion  in  this  country.  Says  this 
paper : 

"Certain  fishermen  have  claimed  that  the  washings  from  roads 
which  have  been  treated  with  tar  preparations  are  as  injurious  to 
fish  as  are  the  waste  waters  from  gas-plants,  the  discharging  of 
which  into  streams  is  forbidden  by  law.  It  was  stated  that  in  one 
instance  bushels  of  dead  fish  were  taken  out  of  a  stream,  even  the 
catfish  having  been  killed,  the  alleged  cause  having  been  washings 
from  tarred  roads.  The  matter  was  considered  to  be  of  such  im- 
portance that  the  Joint  Conference  of  Road  Engineers  and  Road- 
Users  is  to  examine  into  the  subject,  altho  it  is  admitted  that  the 
allegations  have  not  so  far  been  very  definite  or  wide-spread. 

"  Mr.  R.  Aglio  Dibdin  has  recently  made  some  experiments  in 
an  endeavor  to  obtain  definite  information  on  the  subject,  which 
experiments  he  has  described  in  a  letter  to  The  Surveyor.  Six 
days  after  treatment  of  the  road  with  a  tar  preparation,  which  gave 
it  a  good  surface  and  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  dust,  he  col- 
lected a  sample  of  washing  from  the  road  by  swabbing  it  with  cot- 
ton-wool to  mix  the  water  and  dust  in  an  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  conditions  which  would  exist  during  a  fine  steady  shower  when 
considerable  traffic  was  passing.  The  mud  thus  obtained  was 
mixt  with  road-washings  from  a  gully,  making  a  sample  as  strong 
as  the  strongest  of  road-washings.  A  portion  of  this  polluted 
water  was  diluted  to  25  per  cent.,  and  some  sticklebacks,  tadpoles, 
goldfish,  and  screech-beetles  were  placed  therein.  After  24  hours 
all  were  alive  and  healthy  except  two  sticklebacks,  which  were 
dead.  The  strength  of  the  water  was  increased  to  a  50-per-cent. 
mixture,  and  more  sticklebacks  and  some  newts  were  introduced. 
The  sticklebacks  all  died  in  24  hours,  but  after  48  hours  all  the 
others  were  perfectly  uninjured.  In  undiluted  road-washings  the 
fish  all  died  in  one  hour.  The  same  fate  met  those  which  were 
placed  in  road-washing  from  which  the  mud  had  been  strained  out. 
Goldfish,  stickle-backs,  tadpoles,  and  newts  lived  for  24  hours  in 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  the  pure  preventive  to  5,000  parts  of 
water;  but  the  goldfish  died  when  the  strength  was  doubled.  In 
all  cases  air  was  blown  through  the  water  at  intervals,  and  portions 
were  removed  and  poured  back  through  a  few  feet  of  air,  to  pro- 
vide aeration.  By  introducing  some  ordinary  water  bacteria  in  the 
various  dilutions  of  the  preventive,  Mr.  Dibdin  found  that  a  25- 
per-cent.  solution  was  not  germicidal.  Recalculates  that  ff.  one 
inch  of  rainfall  flowing  off  should  remove  one-five-hundredth  of 
the  preventive  as  it  is  ordinarily  placed  upon  the  road,  the  solution 
would  have  a  strength  of  about  one  in  two  thousand.  He  con- 
cludes that  while  his  experiments  do  not  condemn  the  use  of 
tarry  substances  on  the  roads,  they  indicate  the  necessity  for 
investigation." 


A  FOREST  OF  STONE  COLUMNS— An  interesting  group  of 
natural  columns  in  Bulgaria  was  described  by  Professor  De 
Launay  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  in  Paris. 
This  "  Forest  of  Columns,"  which  is  located  at  Dikilitatch  in  the 
region  of  Varna,  resembles  in  formation  the  Giant's  Causeway  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.  The  following  note  is  from  the  Revue  Scien- 
tifique  (Paris) : 

"  On  the  edge  of  a  plateau  in  the  open  country  rises  this  forest 
of  natural  columns,  which  gives  the  impression  of  an  antique  ruin  ; 
these  columns,  which  are  5  to  6  meters  [about  15  to  20  feet]  high, 
are  absolutely  cylindrical,  and  they  are  often  as  much  as  a  meter 
[about  3  feet]  thick.  Their  formation  is  due  to  a  phenomenon  of 
erosion;  the  stratification  of  the  rock  resembles  joints,  and  verti- 
cal erosion  due  to  rain  has  formed  Doric  flutings.  The  rock  is  a 
gray  nummulite.  This  assemblage  of  columns  extends  over  a 
space  of  500  meters  [about  one-third  of  a  mile]  by  30  to  50  meters 
[100  to  160  feet].  Professor  De  Launay,  who  has  studied  these 
curious  formations  on  the  spot,  during  a  visit  to  the  Balkans, 
attributes  them  to  whirls  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  brought 
about  the  isolation  of  the  columns  and  their  peculiar  shape." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  OF  COAL 

DEPOSITS 

IT  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  to  hear  of  a  coal-mine  on 
fire,  and  such  fires  may  begin  spontaneously.  In  past  times 
they  have  occurred  in  unworked  seams  so  frequently  as  to  alter 
the  character  of  the  adjacent  rock  in  many  localities.  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Colorado  Scientific  Society  and  printed  in 
Ores  and  Metals  (Denver)  Arthur  Lakes  treats  of  the  effects  of 
this  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal-seams  and  its  influence  on 
the  surrounding  strata,  as  observed  in  the  Western  coal-fields. 
He  says : 

"  Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  geology  of  the  coal-fields 
in  this  Western  region  must  have  observed  in  various  localities 
lines  of  reddened  and  altered  sandstone  and  shale  above  the  coal- 
seams,  marking  out  continuously  or  at  intervals  for  miles  the  posi- 
tion of  the  principal  coal-bearing  zone 

"This  reddening  and  alteration  of  the  strata  adjacent  to  the 
seams  are  due  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of  the  coal.  In  some  cases  .  .  .  this  combustion  is  still  active 
and  demonstrates  its  presence  by  emanations  of  steam,  smoke, 
and  gases  issuing  from  cracks  in  the  rocks.  The  escape  of  gas  is 
said  to  be  influenced  by  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  barometer,  and  people 
in  the  vicinity  read  the  weather  by  it. 

"  In  many  cases  combustion  appears  long  since  to  have  ceased, 
and  its  past  effects  are  only  noticeable  in  the  coal  or  in  the  altera- 
tion of  the  overlying  rocks.  The  effects  are  most  pronounced  when 
the  coal-seams  are  large,  or  there  are  many  seams  along  a  partic- 
ular zone;  also,  according  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Hills,  in  the  tignitic  or 
lignitic-bituminous  coal  areas  rather  than  in  the  coking  ones,  and 
in  coal-seams  that  show  a  broken  rather  than  a  compact  face.  We 
have  not  heard  that  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal-fields  of  the 
Eastern  States  are  affected  similarly  to  the  Western  fields. 

"The  immediate  effect  on  the  coal  itself  is  to  destroy,  at  least 
near  the  surface,  some  of  its  valuable  commercial  qualities  by  re- 
ducing it  to  ashes,  or  by  locally  changing  it  to  a  worthless  coke 
or  equally  worthless  anthracite.  In  some  instances  the  injury  may 
be  superficial,  but  in  others  it  may  be  deep-seated. 

"  The  effect  on  the  adjacent  strata  is  to  harden  the  shale  to  the 
consistence  of  roofing-tile,  often  a  yellowish  or  reddish  color,  upon 
which  the  remains  of  fossil'vegetation  may  be  traced  ;  clinkers  of 
the  shale,  too,  occur  like  those  around  a  limekiln.  The  overlying 
sandstones  may  be  hardened  and  reddened  for  fifty  feet  or  more 
according  to  the  size  of  the  seam  or  amount  of  coal  that  suffered 
combustion. 

"  Burning  out  of  the  coal  below  has  in  some  instances  caused  a 
collapse  of  the  overlying  strata  and  opened  fissures,  through  which, 
if  combustion  is  still  active,  steam,  smoke,  and  gases  ascend. 
While  locally  the  overlying  sandstones  may  be  reddened  and 
altered,  a  large  coal-seam  at  some  distance  below  them  may  show 
no  signs  of  combustion,  the  alteration  effects  having  been  pro- 
duced by  higher,  smaller  seams  not  plainly  showing  on  the  surface. 

"That  this  combustion,  as  well  as  the  effects  produced,  is  com- 
paratively recent  is  shown  in  many  ways,  most  strikingly  when  it 
is  seen  in  active  progress.  The  older  effects  seem  to  have  taken 
place  since  the  present  canons  and  ravines  were  excavated,  and 
not  when  the  coal-measures  were  lying  beneath  great  thicknesses 
of  rock  in  an  undisturbed  or  uneroded  condition.  Strata  may  be 
altered  and  reddened  on  one  side  of  a  shallow  ravine  and  appear 
unchanged  on  the  opposite  side,  implying  that  the  ravine  had 
checked  the  progress  of  combustion  and  that  its  excavation  took 
place  before  the  ignition." 

What  started  such  combustions?  Forest,  brush,  or  grass  fires 
lighted  by  the  Indians  or  others  many  years  ago  have  been  sug- 
gested. The  localities  where  the  alterations  are  most  noticeable 
are  not  now  remarkable  for  forest  growth,  the  writer  tells  us.  but 
the  contrary.  Lightning  seems  improbable  or  inadequate.  Oxi- 
dation of  pyrite  in  the  coal  has  been  mentioned,  but  seems  also  in- 
adequate. Mr.  Lakes  believes  that  in  most  instances  there  was 
spontaneous  combustion  in  the  coal  itself,  and  he  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing from  an  article  by  Vivian  B.  Lewes,  in  The  Iron  and  Coal 
Trades  Review,  to  show  how  this  may  take  place : 

"  Many  coals  containing  a  high  percentage  of  pyrite  are  perfectly 
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safe,  and  have  never  been  known  to  heat  seriously  or  ignite,  while 
other  classes  of  coal,  particularly  free  from  pyrite,  invariably  suffer 
from  spontaneous  ignition  under  conditions  favorable  for  its  pro- 
duction. A  careful  study  of  the  phenomenon  occurring  during  the 
heating  of  a  mass  of  coal  leads  to  the  conviction  that  the  pyrite 
present  can  only  play  a  subsidiary  part,  and  that  it  is  in  reality  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  freshly  won  coal,  and  the  activity  of 
the  condensed  gas  in  contact  with  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  coal, 
that  are  active  factors  in  causing  the  ignition.  In  the  seam  the 
pores  of  the  coal  (for  a  trace  of  the  original  structure  still  remains 
in  it)  are  filled  with  methane,  or  a  mixture  of  methane  and  carbon 
dioxid,  gases  produced  during  the  actions  that  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  coal.  When  this  coal  is  mined  and  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, the  coal  exudes  these  gases  from  its  surface,  and  in  turn  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  from  the  air.  The  action,  however,  can  not  go  on 
to  any  great  depth  in  the  coal,  and  while  the  pieces  are  fairly 
large  no  heat  shows  itself,  but  as  the  coal  gets  more  and  more 
broken  by  jolting  during  carriage  and  chuting  into  the  ship's 
hold,  the  surface  becomes  enormously  increased,  and  the  mass  of 
fine  coal  formed  under  the  tip  below  the  hatchways  in  the  ship 
is  generally  the  spot  at  which  heating  and  eventually  ignition 
develop. 

"The  mere  absorption  of  the  oxygen,  however,  is  insufficient 
to  bring  about  serious  consequences  unless  there  be  an  initial 
rise  in  temperature  to  start  the  action,  and  in  coal-cargo  ships 
it  is  found  in  the  enhanced  air  temperature  in  the  tropics,  in 
ship's  bunkers  by  contact  with  the  casings  near  the  boilers,  and 
in  stores  on  shore  by  proximity  to  a  steam-pipe  or  flue.  In  every 
case  it  was  found  that  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  the  coal  started 
at  the  point  where  the  cause  of  the  initial  rise  of  temperature  was 
to  be  found." 

Mr.  Lakes  proceeds  to  comment  on  this  as  follows: 

"  Applying  these  ideas  to  the  phenomenon  observed  in  our 
Western  coal-fields,  we  may  assume  that  the  oxidation  of  pyrite 
contained  in  some  of  our  coals  is  inadequate  to  produce  the  ef- 
fects observed,  but  that  the  cause  of  spontaneous  ignition  lies  in 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  by  the 
weathered  coal  outcrops,  or  by  detritus  from  them  or  by  coal-faces 
of  a  broken  character,  and  its  occlusion  and  compression  in  the 
microspores  of  the  coal.  If  according  to  Mr.  Lewes  this  is  insuf- 
ficient to  bring  about  ignition  without  an  initial  rise  of  temperature 
to  start  the  action,  then  we  may  look  to  the  heat  of  the  midday 
summer  sun,  or  possibly  in  some  cases  to  forest  brush  or  grass 
fires. 

"This  theory  requiring  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  ex- 
plains why  coal  when  deeply  buried  under  overlying  rocks  has 
not  apparently  suffered  combustion,  but,  when  edges  of  the  coal- 
seams  were  exposed  by  the  excavation  of  canons,  atmospheric 
oxygen  was  admitted  to  the  seam,  and,  sufficient  heat  being  devel- 
oped, spontaneous  ignition  followed. 

"  It  would  seem  likely  that  with  increasing  depth  from  the  sur- 
face the  supply  of  oxygen  would  diminish,  and  ignition  gradually 
die  out.  and  the  coal  resume  its  normal  condition.  At  what  depth 
this  change  might  take  place  can  only  be  proven  by  exploration." 


HALLUCINATIONS  FROM  STARVATION— Disturbances  of 
the  mind  caused  by  deprivation  of  food  are  described  by  a  French 
physiologist,  Dr.  Lassiguardie.  Says  T/ie  Journal  of  /he  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  (Chicago): 

"  His  conclusions  were  to  the  effect  that  fasting  promoted  the 
development  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  especially  the  imagina- 
tion. In  actual  starvation  the  character  changed  and  became  irri- 
table and  cruel,  with  loss  of  memory  and  will  power,  and  develop- 
ment of  hallucinations,  agreeable  or  distressing.  He  has  recently 
been  studying  the  miners  who  were  buried  for  so  many  days  in  the 
mine  at  Courrieres.  One  miner  was  not  released  until  after  an  in- 
terval of  twenty-five  days.  He  frequently  imagined  himself  at 
home  and  talked  with  his  wife  and  imagined  that  he  found  scraps 
of  bread,  which  he  ate  with  relish.  Like  most  of  the  others,  he 
frequently  imagined  that  he  saw  bright  lights  before  him.  All  the 
miners  said  that  they  became  very  irritable  and  frequently  quar- 
reled. They  all  had  hallucinations,  generally  agreeable,  but  nearly 
all  retained  their  reason,  only  a  few  being  actual  dupes  of  their 
imagination." 


MAKING  THE  TROPICS  FIT  TO  LIVE  IN 

'  I  "HE  opinion  of  some  authorities  that  white  races  will  never 
*•  succeed  in  obtaining  a  permanent  foothold  in  tropical  coun- 
tries does  not  seem  to  be  shared  by  a  writer  in  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  As  quoted  in  Science  (New  York), 
he  says : 

"The  recently  exprest  opinion  of  Col.  W.  T.  Gorgas,  that  with- 
in the  next  two  or  three  centuries  the  tropical  countries,  which 
offer  a  much  greater  return  for  man's  labor  than  do  the  temperate 
zones,  will  be  settled  by  the  white  races,  and  that  the  centers  of 
population  and  civilization  be  transferred  to  the  equatorial  regions, 
may  not  prove  a  strictly  correct  prophecy,  but  its  possibility  can 
not  be  denied,  a  priori,  as  once  it  would  have  been.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  malaria  germ  and  of  the  transmission  of  it  and  of  that 
of  yellow  fever  by  mosquitoes  has  abolished  the  principal  draw- 
backs to  the  habitability  of  these  regions  by  the  white  races  to  a 
very  great  extent,  and  opened  for  the  use  of  civilized  man  large 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface  that  were  formerly  practically  for- 
bidden to  him.  The  question,  of  course,  still  remains  to  be  settled 
whether  the  white  man  can  retain  his  physical  stamina  and  energy 
through  residence  in  the  tropics  for  many  generations,  and  whether 
the  mere  conquest  of  pathologic  germs  is  all  that  is  required. 
The  productiveness  of  tropical  regions  is  of  itself  a  drawback. 
The  average  man  works  only  from  necessity,  and  what  renders 
mere  existence  the  easier  does  not  necessarily  tend  to  the  higher 
development  of  the  race." 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the  writer  reminds  us,  once  called  the  banana 
the  curse  of  the  tropics,  and  held  that  where  it  abounded  human 
progress  and  ambition  disappeared.  There  is  enough  truth  in  this 
to  make  it  unlikely  that  the  tropics  will  be  the  leading  centers  of 
civilization  in  the  future.  The  temperate  zones,  where  the  struggle 
for  existence  brings  out  the  higher  abilities  of  man,  will  always 
dominate,  the  writer  thinks,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
tropics  will  be  the  recourse  of  the  yellow  races  rather  than  of  the 
white.     To  quote  the  conclusion  : 

"  There  is  every  prospect  that  with  our  almost  certain  conquest 
of  the  pathologic  conditions  that  exist  in  those  regions  their  utility 
to  mankind  will  be  vastly  increased  and  that  higher  civilizations 
than  now  occupy  those  lands  will  be  developed.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  look  on  the  tropics  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  best  of 
the  ruling  white  races,  even  two  or  three  centuries  hence,  but 
there  is  hardly  any  question  but  that  they  will  be  much  more 
habitable  and  useful  than  they  have  been  in  the  past." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES 

"It  is  well  known,"  says  the  Revue  Scientifique,  "  that  in  Belgium,  policemen 
on  their  nightly  rounds  are  accompanied  by  dogs  of  considerable  size,  whose 
activity  and  speed  are  utilized  in  the  capture  of  law-breakers.  The  same  is 
true  in  several  cities  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria.  In  France,  dogs 
have  also  been  used  for  some  time  by  the  police  of  Pont-a-Mousson,  Nancy, 
Verdun,  and  Epinal.  L'FJeveur  (March  17)  devotes  an  interesting  article  to 
this  subiect.  At  Neuilly,  the  Commissary  of  Police  has  made  use  of  our  canine 
friends  in  the  difficult  surveillance  of  an  extended  district  often  infested  by 
highwaymen.  At  Paris,  Mr.  Lepine  has  organized,  as  an  experiment,  bands  of 
police-dogs.  In  an  interesting  recent  pamphlet  on  'Police-dogs  and  Watch- 
dogs,' by  Pierre  St.  Laurent,  the  best  dogs  for  the  purpose  are  said  to  be  shepherd- 
dogs,  St.  Bernards,  Newfoundlands,  and  Pyrenean  dogs.  The  French  dogs 
of  La  Beauce  are  easy  to  train.  For  the  last  sixteen  years,  in  Germany,  dogs 
have  been  utilized  in  military  maneuvers,  for  war  service,  or  in  the  ambulance 
corps." 

"Oxygenated  water  (hydrogen  peroxid)  was  used,  fifteen  years  since,  only 
for  bleaching  hair,  whitening  ivory,  and  restoring  paintings  that  had  been 
blackened  by  sulfureted  hydrogen,"  says  Joseph  Girard  in  Cosmos  (Pans, 
June  2y).  "This  is  no  longer  the  case;  it  is  freely  used  in  medicine,  surgery, 
and  current  hygiene,  and  all  its  uses  can  scarcely  be  enumerated,  from  anti- 
sepsis of  the  mouth  down  to  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum.  We  may  and 
should  ask,  however,  whether  it  may  not  be  a  poison,  to  use  the  popular  term, 
and.  if  so,  where  the  dangerous  quantity  begins?  Experiments  were  made 
recently  by  Dr.  Etienne  Olivier  ...  to  clear  up  this  question.  .  .  .  His 
results  prove  the  perfect  effectiveness  and  the  almost  absolute  harmlessness 
of  oxygenated  water.  .  .  .  His  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Jacqueau, 
who  has  published  in  Le  Lyon  Medical  an  account  of  the  use  ot  dilute  hydro- 
gen peroxid  as  an  eye-wash.  .  .  .  Thus  we  may  consider  it  as  proved  .  .  . 
that  oxygenated  water,  either  pure  or  very  slightly  acidulated,  is  almost  en- 
tirely inoffensive,  in  whatever  dose  employed." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  OPPORTUNITY  OF 
LABOR   DAY 

ABOR-DAY  Sunday,"  which  was  successfully  inaugurated 
*-*     last  year,  ought,  it  is  urged,  to  become  a   permanent  fea- 
ture of  our  "  Christian   year."     "Just  as    Memorial  Day  and  the 
several  birthdays  show  our  appreciation  of  those  who  rendered 
patriotic  service,"  says  the  Rev.  Charles  Slelzle,  "  and  just  as  the 
church's  'holy  days    do  honor  to  those  who  have  served  mankind 
spiritually,  so  'Labor-day    Sunday  '  should  be    observed    by  the 
churches  in  honor  of  the  millions  of  toilers  who  daily  serve  man- 
kind in  the  humbler  places  in  life."     Last  year,  as  a  result  of  an 
appeal  by  the  Presbyterian  Department  of  Church  and  Labor,  to 
the   Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  United  States,  "  more 'labor ' 
sermons  were  preached  on  the    Sabbath  before  last  Labor  Day 
than  on  any  other  single   day  in   the   history   of   the   Christian 
church,"  and  "  more  union  workingmen  attended  church  on  that 
Sabbath  than  on  any  other  day  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  modern  trade-union  movement." 
Some  further  details  as  to  the  character  of  the 
observance  are   given  by  Mr.   Stelzle  in  The 
Herald  and  Presbyter  (Cincinnati) : 

"  On  the  following  morning,  which  was 
Labor  Day,  the  daily  press  in  practically 
every  city  gave  columns  of  space  to  the  ser- 
mons, which  were  eagerly  read  by  working- 
men,  who  would  naturally  be  interested  in 
knowing  what  ministers  had  to  say  with  regard 
to  their  problems.  The  favorable  comments 
of  the  labor  press  of  the  country  indicate  that 
the  impression  made  was  good.  In  several 
cities  the  labor  editors  secured  entire  ser- 
mons from  our  pastors,  printing  them  in  full. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  th^t  in  every  sermon 
thus  printed  the  minister  said  some  plain 
things  to  the  men  who  were  present  at  the 
services. 

"  Over  one  thousand  requests  for  special 
literature  to  be  distributed  after  the  sermons 
came  to  our  office,  so  that  literally  millions 
of  pages  were  sent  out  among  workingmen  on 
that  day. 

"  Central  labor-unions  passed  resolutions 
to  attend  church  in  a  body.  In  many  cases 
they  met  in  their  halls  and  marched  in  pro- 
cession to  the  church.  Preachers  were  invited  to  repeat  the  ad- 
dresses to  local  unions.  Ir.vitations  were  received  to  come  to  the 
shops  for  noon-hour  meetings.  The  fraternal  delegate  plan  met 
with  hearty  indorsement  by  the  labor  men  who,  for  the  first  time, 
heard  about  it.  Special  workingmen  ushers  and  special  working- 
men  choirs  assisted  in  the  service.  For  the  first  time  some  Chris- 
tian workingmen  came  out  in  their  shops  as  church-members  as 
they  invited  their  fellows  to  the  'labor-meeting'  in  their  churches. 
Some  ministers  discovered  the  great  opportunity  they  had  been 
missing,  in  mingling  with  the  men  in  the  shops,  the  mines,  and 
the  mills.  Many  were  invited  to  address  Labor-day  assemblies, 
when  they  spoke  to  thousands  of  workingmen  and  their  families. 
Everywhere  workingmen  hailed  with  delight  the  statement  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  had  established  a  department  of  church 
and  labor." 

Both  sides  discovered  that  each  had  been  misunderstanding  the 
other,  the  writer  observes.  "Many  a  preacher,  in  his  study,  pre- 
paratory to  the  service,  got  a  new  vision  of  what  the  labor  move- 
ment stands  for,  and  many  a  workingman  listening  to  his  Labor- 
day  address  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  purpose  of  the  church  which 
he  had  never  dreamed  of."     Further  : 

"  Many  an  employer  who  had  not  studied  very  deeply  into  the 
history  or  the  object  of  the  labor-union  has  now  a  broader  con- 


ception of  what  it  all  means,  because  of  what  was  told  him  on 
Labor-day  Sunday  by  the  preacher.  Many  an  employee,  whose 
whole  thought  has  been  that  the  labor  question  was  purely  a  ques- 
tion of  wages  and  hours,  saw  that  there  were  moral  issues  involved 
which  affected  him  as  well  as  they  affected  his  employer.  These 
tilings  will  help  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  men. 
Surely  that  is  the  first  essential  to  the  full  doing  of  one's  duty 
toward  his  fellows.     And  that  will  help  settle  the  labor  question. 

"The  interest  did  not  stop  with  the  service  on  Labor-day  Sun- 
day. In  many  instances  the  men  are  attending  the  regular  services 
of  the  church— to  the  surprize  and  gratification  of  some  of  the 
pastors.  A  new  enthusiasm  has  come  to  the  membership  of  the 
church  because  of  the  memories  of  the  ranks  of  toilers  filing  into 
the  church  building.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  churches  of  all 
grades -the  so-called  rich  church,  as  well  as  the  church  situated 
in  a  poorer  neighborhood— attracted  workingmen.  Such  are  some 
of  the  results  as  they  are  reported  to  us  by  the  pastors." 

This  year  a  greater  success  is  looked  for  from  the  day,  because 
in  many  places  many  have  learned  "how  not  to  do  it."  Princi- 
pally, says  Mr.  Stelzle,  "  the  thing  was  accom- 
plished through  personal  work,  both  by  the 
pastor  and  the  Christian  workingmen  who  are 
interested  in  their  fellows.  Labor-unions  were 
visited,  as  well  as  shops.  In  the  home,  the 
store,  the  street,  wherever  men  were  met, 
there  the  meetings  were  talked  up." 


BISHOP    ANDREWS. 

"  In  vain,  in  the  long  run,"  he  says,  "  will 
any  church  attempt  to  rule  its  members  in  mat- 
ters on  which  the  New  Testament  is  silent." 


A  METHODIST  BISHOP  ON 
AMUSEMENTS 

"  I  "HE  amusement  question,  which  has  long 
■*■        been  an  agitating  topic  to  the  Method- 
ist  denomination,  is  treated   by   one  of  her 
bishops    in    a    manner  (says    The  Michigan 
Christian  Advocate,  Detroit)  "sure  to  set  the 
tongues  a-wagging."     No  general  conference 
of  this  church  in  the  last  twenty  years  but  has 
been  vexed  by  the  problem  as  to  whether  the 
church  has  a  right  to  legislate  for  the  individ- 
ual judgment  of  its  members  on  this  point. 
Success  seemed  to  trend  with  the  progressive 
party  in  one  of  her  recent  assemblies,  but  their 
efforts  were  thwarted  by  a  flippant  member 
of  their  own  party  who  satirically  proposed  to  include  in  the  list  of 
the  "  index  "  simple  games  of  childhood,  rising  to  a  climax  in  "  one 
old  cat,"  "  two  old  cat."    This  roused  the  ire  and  the  strength  of  the 
conservatives,  and  the  day   was  won  by  them.     But  apparently 
the  question  does  not  down  ;  and  now  Bishop  Andrews  has  stated 
in  lucid  form  the  church's  lack  of  scriptural  authority  for  its  dis- 
ciplinary injunctions.     His  paper  in   The  Methodist  Review  (New 
York,  July-August)  treats  of  the  New-Testament  method  of  law. 
which,  he  avers,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  code  in  not 
being  "a  particular  directory  of  life,  .  .  .  not  a  book  of  rules,  but 
of  principles."     Beyond  the  absence  from   the  Xew  Testament  of 
directions  for  the  religious  life,  "  the  secular  life  is  even  more  lack- 
ing in  explicit  directions."     Concerning  the  New  Testament  as  a 
resource  for  the  church's  difficulty  the  Bishop  writes: 

"  The  subject  of  amusements  is  scarcely  touched  in  the  New 
Testament.  Paul  did  not  need  even  to  name  the  horrible  cruelties 
of  the  arena  or  the  shameless  immoralities  of  the  Roman  stage. 
They  stood  self-denounced.  But  does  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
enjoin  total  abstinence  from  amusements?  If  not.  how  far  may 
one  use  time  or  money  on  innocent  sports?  When  does  indulgence 
become  excessive?  Are  the  theater,  the  opera,  the  card-table,  the 
race-course  allowable?     Is   the   dance,  in    any   form  and  in    any 
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place,  to  be  indulged?    What  limit  should  be  placed  on  social  en- 
tertainments, on  humorous  speech,  on  reading  of  fiction?" 

1  n  the  presence  of  ethical  questions  the  Christian  must  accustom 
himself  to  the  silences  of  the  New  Testament.    We  read  : 

"  There  are  a  thousand  duties  which  it  does  not  expressly  enjoin, 
a  thousand  sins  which  it  does  not  expressly  forbid.  The  silence  is 
not  conclusive  — it  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  Christian  .  .  . 
must  find  duty  by  the  rule  of  general  consequences,  by  the  fitness 
of  particular  actions  or  courses  of  action,  to  advance  righteous- 
ness in  the  individual  and  in  society." 

The  moral  quality  of  certain  classes  of  actions,  the  bishop  sees, 
"is  not  easily  determined,"  hence  the  relation  of  the  church 
toward  such  actions  is  inevitably  a  matter  for 
discussion  and  difference.     We  read: 

"  The  question  is  often  one  of  degrees — of 
either  total  prohibition  or  moderate  use.  One 
church,  for  instance,  forbids  without  limita- 
tion the  wearing  of  gold  or  costly  apparel,  the 
laying  up  treasure  on  earth,  the  use  of  intox- 
icating beverages,  the  dance,  games  of  chance, 
attendance  on  the  theater  or  the  circus.  Are 
such  prohibitions  within  the  rightful  authority 
of  the  church?  It  is  obvious  that  a  body  of 
Christians  in  a  divine  fellowship  for  the  pro- 
motion of  righteousness  may  and  should  con- 
sider the  probable  influence  of  all  question- 
able acts  and  customs  on  the  spiritual  life  of 
men,  and  should  unreservedly  declare  its 
judgment  thereon.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
the  pastor  should  faithfully  discuss  before  his 
people  not  only  the  New-Testament  princi- 
ples which  underlie  all  right  moral  conclu- 
sions, but  also  their  just  application  to  all 
important  individual  and  social  questions. 
He  must  speak  without  fear  and  without 
favor.  But  may  the  church  go  beyond  this, 
and  prohibit,  under  penalty  of  expulsion  from 
its  bosom,  all  the  class  of  actions  now  under 
consideration  ?  We  doubt  both  the  right  and 
the  expediency  of  such  prohibition. 

"It  is  an  assumption  by  the  church  of  an 
authority  over  the  individual  judgment  which 
the  New  Testament  nowhere  confers  upon 
it.  A  part  of  the  invaluable  liberty  where- 
with Christ  hath  made  us  free  is  that  in  the 
vast  domain  of  morals  a  multitude  of  ques- 
tions are  delivered  to  the  determination  of 
individual  Christians.  Neither  Christ  nor 
his  apostles  determined  them,  nor  did  they 
convey  to  any  hierarchy  or  other  sacred 
body  the  right  to  determine  them.  At  one 
time,  for  instance,  Christians  differed  sharply  as  to  the  use  of 
meats,  clean  or  unclean,  or  which  had  been  offered  to  idols, 
and  as  to  sacred  days.  Saint  Paul  had  knowledge  on  those 
questions,  and  declared  it.  But  he  asserted  no  authority  in 
the  case.  On  the  contrary  he  said,  'Let  every  man  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind.  .  .  Every  one  of  us  shall  give  account 
of  himself  to  God.  Let  us  not  therefore  judge  one  another  any 
more.'  This  freedom  still  abides.  It  may  be  abused.  Ifitlapses 
into  indifference  or  self-will  it  will  issue  in  ruin.  But  it  is  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  Christian  manhood.  The  church  may 
use  freely,  and  even  vehemently,  argument,  warning,  and  appeal; 
but  it  may  not  by  authority  invade  the  sacred  region  of  personal 
conviction  and  self-determination. 

"  If  it  attempt  such  invasion,  it  is  likely  to  overpass  reasonable 
bounds,  to  show  itself  provincial,  and  to  provoke  reaction.  Wit- 
ness the  Methodist  law  of  1784,  which,  under  the  head  of  super- 
fluity in  dress,  proscribed  ruffles,  rings,  and  high  bonnets,  and 
under  which,  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  women  who 
wore  a  bow  of  ribbon  or  an  artificial  flower  were  excluded  ffom 
the  love-feast,  and  many  men  held  it  unchristian  to  wear  buttons 
on  the  back  of  the  coat.  We  are  bravely  past  such  pettiness— but 
what  enormous  claims  does  such  legislation  imply  !  If  the  church 
will  regulate  our  reading,  why  not  at  once  establish  an  '  index  ex- 


purgatorius'  after  the  fashion  of  Rome?  If  it  will  regulate  our 
songs,  why  not  justify  the  church  which  expelled  George  H.  Stuart, 
the  noble  president  of  the  Christian  Commission  during  the  Civil 
War,  because  he  sang  with  fellow  Christians  the  hymns  of  Wesley, 
Watts,  and  Doddridge?  If  it  denounces  with  penalties  the  dance 
in  every  kind  and  circumstance,  why  not  take  legal  cognizance  of 
all  social  entertainments,  festivals,  and  fairs?  Many  believe  that 
a  high-license  system  is  better  than  the  unrestrained  sale  of  liquor. 
But  if  the  church  here  asserts  its  authority,  may  it  not  with  equal 
right  control  the  vote  of  its  members  as  to  temperance  legislation  ? 
We  must  conclude  that  the  limitations  of  church  authority  pertain 
alike  to  doctrine,  organization ,  and  life.  A  few  comprehensive 
facts,  principles,  and  laws  are  given  us  in  the  New  Testament; 
but,  within  these,  freedom  is  the  birthright  of  each   Christian. 

To  recognize  this  liberty  is  highly  expedient. 

In  vain,  in  the  long  run,  will  any  church  at- 
tempt to  rule  its  members  in  matters  on 
which  the  New  Testament  is  silent." 


REV.    WILLIAM    WILKINSON, 

Of  Minneapolis,  who  led  several  of  the  open- 
air  meetings  in  New  York. 


SERMONIC   STRATEGY 

1\/T  INISTERS  who  are  vague  on  the  sub- 
-L»  A  ject  of  sermon  architectonics  have 
commended  to  them  an  "awful  example." 
It  has  been  extracted  by  several  religious 
journals  from  a  late  number  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  conveyed  to  their  clientele.  In 
that  magazine  a  supposed  "occupant  of  the 
chair  of  military  science  describes  in  the  ter- 
minology of  his  own  profession  a  sermon 
which  he  heard  on  the  preceding  Sunday." 
It  runs  this  way  : 

"I  went  to  church  yesterday  and  witnessed 
a  series  of  operations  that  filled  me  with  dis- 
may. The  minister  began  by  seizing  a  text 
as  a  base  of  operations.  I  observed  that  the 
base  was  not  secure,  but  this  made  less  differ- 
ence, as  he  was  evidently  prepared  to  change 
his  base  if  the  exigencies  of  the  engagement 
demanded  it.  His  first  mistake  was  one  of 
overcaution.  In  order  to  defend  himself 
from  an  attack  from  the  higher  critics,  he 
had  strengthened  his  front  by  barbed-wire 
entanglements  in  the  way  of  exegesis.  This 
was  an  error  of  judgment,  as  the  higher  crit- 
ics were  not  on  the  field,  at  least  in  suffi- 
cient force  to  take  the  offensive.  The  en- 
tanglements, intended  to  keep  a  hypothetical 
foe  from  getting  at  him,  prevented  him  from 
getting  at  once  at  the  real  enemy.  He  thus 
lost  the  psychological  "moment  for  attack. 

"While  he  was  endeavoring  to  extricate  himself  from  his  own 
defenses  I  trembled  for  the  issue  of  the  affair.  Having  finally 
emerged  into  the  open,  he  was  apparently  prepared  for  vigorous 
operations.  I  watched  intently  for  the  development  of  his  plan. 
I  was  bewildered  by  the  rapidity  of  his  evolutions.  With  a  sud- 
den access  of  courage  he  would  make  a  wild  charge  against  an 
ancient  line  of  breastworks  which  had  long  been  evacuated.  Then 
he  would  sweep  across  the  whole  field  of  thought,  under  cover  of 
his  artillery,  which  was  evidently  not  furnished  with  accurate 
range-finders.  The  next  minute  he  would  be  engaged  in  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  entrenched  position  of  modern  science.  Just  as  his 
forces  approached  the  critical  point,  he  halted  and  retreated  to  his 
textual  base.  Reforming  his  shattered  forces,  he  would  sally 
forth  in  a  new  direction. 

"At  first  I  attributed  to  him  a  masterly  strategy  in  so  long  con- 
cealing his  Jtrue  objective.  He  was,  I  thought,  only  reconnoiter- 
ing  in  fofce,  before  calling  up  his  reserves  and  delivering  a  decisive 
blow  at  an  unexpected  point. 

"  At  last  the  suspicion  came  that  he  had  no  objective,  and  that 
he  didn't  even  know  that  he  should  have  one.  He  had  never 
pondered  the  text  about  the  futility  of  fighting  as  'one  that  beateth 
the    air.'      As    we  came  away   a   parishioner   remarked,   'That 
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was   a  fine  effort   this   morning.'      'An   effort   at   what?'    I    in- 
quired." 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  (Nashville)  comes  to  the  rescue 
of  those  who,  bewildered  by  the  satirical  presentation  of  somt  of 
their  own  efforts,  may  wonder  what  the  essentials  of  a  sermon  are, 
and  gives  this  trenchant  recipe  : 

"First,  that  it  shall  aim  to  convince  the  hearers  of  something 
which  God  would  have  them  be  or  do;  secondly,  that  it  shall  hit 
what  it  aims  at." 


NEW  YORK'S  OUTDOOR  MEETINGS 

THE  reception  accorded  to  the  tent-meetings  in  New  York  has 
changed  from  "open  hostility"  to  "sympathetic  attention." 
The  people  to  whom  this  movement  was  addrest  now  "  eagerly  beg 
that  the  meetings  go  on  from  summer  to  summer."  If  this  move- 
ment, now  a  success  in 
New  York,  be  "adopted 
throughout  the  country," 
says  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Good- 
ell,  D.D.,  in  The  Circle 
(New  York),  "  it  will  great- 
ly help  and  uplift  the  un- 
churched to  cut  the  nerve 
of  anarchy  and  thrill  the 
heart  of  the  church." 
Prominent  clergymen  from 
various  sections  of  the 
country  have  taken  part  in 
the  meetings.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Wilkinson,  D.D.,  co- 
laborer  with  Bishop  Whip- 
ple, of  Minneapolis,  Rev. 
H.  P.  Lyman  Wheaton, 
D.D.,  Rev.  R.  J.  Morris, 

and  others  have  conducted  noonday  services  in  the  downtown 
district.  "The  days  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley  are  coming  back," 
the  writer  thinks,  in  such  guise  as  the  following: 

"The  preaching  is  in  the  public  squares,  vacant  lots,  and  on  the 
steps  of  the  City  Hall  in  our  metropolis,  and  clerks,  mechanics, 
merchants,  bankers,  and  longshoremen  jostle  one  another  in  the 
crowd. 

"  For  the  last  two  years  these  meetings  have  been  sufficiently 
sanctioned  by  the  city  authorities  to  allow  the  steps  of  the  City 
Hall  to  be  used  for  the  opening  services,  and  thousands  of  men 
have  faced  a  hundred  ministers,  and  bared  their  heads  reverently 
as  the  voice  of  prayer  mingles  with  the  rumble  of  cars  and  wagons 
floating  up  from  Broadway.  Back  of  the  preachers  were  many 
representatives  of  the  city  government,  and  some  at  least  were 
open  in  their  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  movement.  When 
the  preacher  said,  'The  wages  of  sin  is  death,'  he  did  not  have  far 
to  look  for  illustration.  There  in  full  sight  stood  the  county  court- 
house, which  was  the  undoing  of  William  M.  Tweed.  It  was  a 
good  sight  to  see  the  representative  clergymen  of  New  York,  the 
pastors  of  the  churches  where  the  millionaires  go,  if  they  go  to 
church  at  all,  and  the  preachers  in  the  missions  all  eager  to  present 
Christ  to  the  waiting  thousands.  More  than  one  of  them  said,  'If 
we  have  been  careful  of  our  ease  and  careless  of  your  needs,  for- 
give us,'  and  as  the  people  saw  them  day  after  day  bareheaded  in 
the  hot  sun  they  said,  'These  are  true  men  ;  let  us  hear  them.'  At 
high  noon  in  Wall  Street,  on  the  steps  of  the  Custom  House,  and 
in  front  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  with  automobiles  for  pulpits,  the 
simple  gospel  has  been  preached  to  thousands  of  men,  and  we 
have  yet  to  see  the  first  attempt  to  disturb  the  service  or  make 
light  of  it.  When  reports  were  circulated  of  conversions  in  Wall 
Street,  it  is  true  that  a  reporter  said  he  had  gone  into  offices  and 
asked  if  anybody  there  had  been  converted,  and  one  man  looking 
up  wearily  from  his  stock  book  said  that  the  only  conversion  he 
had  heard  of  was 'from  steel  common  to  steel  preferred.'  It  is 
still  true  that  many  heard  the  call  of  a  forgotten  voice  and  came 
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back   to  a  Christian  life  through    the  influence  of    these    noon 
meetings." 

The  most  pronounced  effect  which  has  attended  these  meetings, 
it  is  asserted,  comes  from  the  places  where  the  tents  are  located. 
We  read  : 

"  There  are  about  ten  preaching-places,  one  in  the  Italian 
quarter,  one  on  San  J.uan  Hill  (Hell's  Kitchen),  others  at  Abing- 
don Square,  Fort  George,  Morris  Park  Race-track.  Canal  Street, 
Sixty-seventh  Street,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  The  testi- 
mony of  two  policemen  in  the  congested  quarters  where  the  tents 
are  is  that  there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  com- 
munity since  the  tent-meetings  began.  In  some  cases  the  arrests 
for  disorderly  conduct  are  less  than  half  as  many  as  formerly. 

"Much  attention  has  been  given  to  children's  meetings,  where 
mothers  and  children  have  enjoyed  cheery  services,  with  hearty 
singing  and  fine  instrumental  music.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the 
change  that  has  come  into  many  homes  through  the  aid  of  the 
workers  who  have  encouraged  mothers  to  cleanliness  and  thrift. 

The  work  has  been  more 
extensive  than  most  people 
have  supposed.  Over  150 
permits  were  given  to 
preachers  for  meetings  in 
public  places;  1,500  meet- 
ings were  held  the  last 
year,  with  an  attendance 
of  over  462,000.  Many  ad- 
ditions to  churches  are 
reported.  One  church  re- 
ceived as  many  as  fifty 
members.  The  young  peo- 
ple in  many  of  the  churches 
have  proved  themselves 
most  efficient  as  helpers, 
and  in  time  have  been  stim- 
ulated to  be  of  much  greater 
use  in  their  own  churches. 
Abeautifulfeaturehasbeen 
the  distribution  of  flowers. 
At  Abingdon  Square  more 
than  eight  thousand  bouquets  were  given  out.  When  the  meetings 
close  in  September,  on  account  of  cold  weather,  a  few  paid 
workers  look  after  those  who  have  profest  interest,  and  continue 
their  solicitude  through  the  autumn,  bringing  those  whom  they 

seek  to  benefit  into  touch  with  the  churches 

"The  cost  of  the  summer  campaign  is  about  '$30,000,  which  is 
contributed  by  the  churches.  No  collections  are  taken  in  any  of 
the  meetings." 


SIXTY-FIVE  HERESIES  CONDEMNED 

THE  full  text  of  the  papal  Syllabus,  promulgated  last  month, 
has  reached  America  and  been  published  in  all  the  Catholic 
and  some  of  the  secular  journals.  It  inveighs  against  sixty-five 
errors  of  doctrine,  mainly  those  which  the  Roman  Church  finds 
menacing  her  in  the  "  Modernist "  movement.  As  this  is  a  move- 
ment within  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  itself,  confined  princi- 
pally to  European  countries,  the  Syllabus  has  not  created  a  great 
deal  of  comment  in  this  country.  Even  in  Europe  it  is  noted  that 
this  pronouncement  of  the  Pope  has  not  aroused  the  outcry  that 
met  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX.  issued  in  1864.  One  reason,  says 
The  Catholic  Universe  (Cleveland),  "  is  that  indifference  is  more 
general  and  Protestantism  is  a  decadent  force."  Eslewhere  the 
reason  of  this  neglect  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the»Syllabus  does 
not  deal  with  political  subjects.  Acquiescence  in  the  Pope's  de- 
crees is  general  among  the  American  Catholic  journals,  their 
position  in  relation  to  it  being  probably  best  exprest  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Herman  J.  Heuser,  of  Overbroov.  Seminary,  who  is  quoted 
by  The  Catholic  News  (.New  York)  as  saying: 

"The  present  Syllabus  is  a  statement  of  the  position  of  the 
church  in  her  attitude  toward  modern  errors  mainly,  tho  not  ex- 
clusively, propagated   within    the   fold.     It   is   not  an   infallible 
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definition  of  faith,  but  a  disciplinary  measure  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  profess  loyal  allegiance  to  the  church's  doctrines  and 
discipline.  It  obliges  a  Catholic  in  the  same  way  as  army  regu- 
lations or  civil-service  rules  oblige  the  members  of  the  Army  and 
executive  Government— even  tho  they  are  not  rules  of  action,  but 
expressions  of  the  Government's  attitude." 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  space  allowed,  to  print  the  entire  text 
of  the  Syllabus  as  showing  the  ideas  that  the  church  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  combat  within  its  fold  to-day.  The  decree  is  launched,  to 
quote  its  own  words,  against  "  a  certain  number  of  Catholic  wri- 
ters, transgressing  the  limits  established  by  the  fathers  and  the 
church  herself,"  who  "  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  alleged  de- 
velopment of  dogmas,  while  in  reality,  under  the  pretext  of  higher 
research,  and  in  the  name  of  history,  they  explain  away  the  dog- 
mas themselves."  Some  of  the  errors  condemned  in  the  docu- 
ment seem  aimed  at  the  very  life  of  the  Roman-Catholic  organi- 
zation, while  others  would  be  condemned  as  heartily  by  Protestant 
leaders  as  by  the  Roman  cardinals.  Few  leaders  in  any  Christian 
church,  probably,  would  hesitate  to  condemn  the  ideas  that  the 
Bible  should  be  treated  just  like  "other  documents  of  purely 
human  origin";  that  the  Evangelists  "thoughtless  of  searchings 
after  the  truth  than  of  telling  things  which,  tho  false,  they  believed 
would  benefit  their  readers";  that  the  Gospels  "contain  a  very 
slight  and  vague  trace  of  the  teachings  of  Christ";  that  John's 
"  theological  meditations  on  the  mystery  of  salvation  are  wholly 
devoid  of  historical  truth  "  ;  that  "  the  divinity  of  Christ  can  not 
be  proved  by  the  Gospels,"  and  that  "  the  resurrection  of  the 
Savior  is  not  a  historical  fact,"  but  "  the  Christian  consciousness 
gradually  evolved  it  from  other  facts."  Some  of  the  errors  aimed 
more  particularly  at  the  mother  church  are  formulated  thus : 

"II.  The  church's  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Books,  which 
should  not  be  contemned,  should  nevertheless  be  subordinated  to 
the  more  accurate  judgment  and  correction  of  exegetists." 

"  V.  As  only  revealed  truths  are  contained  in  the  deposit  of 
faith,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  church  under  any  circumstances  to 
pass  judgment  on  natural  sciences." 

"XIX.  Heterodox  exegetists  have  mastered  the  sense  of  Holy 
Scripture  much  better  than  Catholic  exegetists." 

"XXIII.  Between  the  facts  narrated  in  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  based  on  these  facts  there  can  exist,  and  in 
fact  does  exist,  a  contradiction.  Consequently,  every  critic  has  a 
right  to  reject,  as  false,  facts  which  the  church  holds  as  most 
certain." 

"  LV.  Simon  Peter  never  suspected  that  the  primacy  in  the 
church  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  Christ. 

"  LVI.  The  Roman  Church  became  the  head  of  all  churches, 
not  by  divine  ordinance,  but  by  purely  political  circumstances. 

"  L  V 1 1 .  The  church  has  shown  herself  to  be  an  enemy  of  natural 
and  theological  sciences." 

"  LXIII.  The  church  has  shown  herself  incapable  of  effectively 
defending  ethical  gospel,  because  she  obstinately  is  attached 
to  immutable  doctrines  which  are  incompatible  with  modern 
progress." 

"  LXV.  Catholicism,  as  it  now  exists,  can  not  adapt  itself  to  true 
science  unless  it  transforms  itself  into  a  form  of  non-dogmatic 
Christianity:  in  other  words,  into  a  Protestantism  that  is  broad 
and  liberal." 

The  position  of  the  liberal  wing  of  the  European  Catholics 
assailed  in  this  Syllabus  may  probably  be  derived  from  one,  ap- 
parently of  their  number,  who  writes  from  Paris  to  The  Church 
Times  (Anglican,  London)  under  the  signature  "  A  Roman-Cath- 
olic Correspondent."  Catholics  in  Europe,  he  declares,  do  not 
view  the  Syllabus  with  indifference.     Further: 

"  The  Ultramontane  organs  hail  the  Syllabus  as  one  more  victory 
for  their  cause,  and  of  course  they  are  right;  but  even  prudent 
Ultramontanes  shake  their  heads  over  its  possible  consequences, 
and  the  feeling  of  the  intellectual  minority  of  Catholics  is  one  of 
dismay.  Up  to  the  present  only  one  French  bishop  has  written 
to  congratulate  the  Pope,  namely,  Mgr.  Turinaz,  Bishop  of  Nancy, 
who  offers  to  his  Holiness  'a  hymn  of  gratitude  and  admiration  ' 
for  his 'great  act  as  universal  and  infallible  doctor.'  No  doubt 
the   other  bishops  will  give  their  adhesion  to  the  Syllabus,  but 


meanwhile  the  solitary  congratulations  of  the  Bishop  of  Nancy 
are,  as  one  paper  remarked,  almost  an  insult.  The  reception  of 
the  Syllabus  in  Germany  and  Italy  seems  to  have  been  far  from 
cordial,  even  among  Catholics 

"In  France  the  publication  of  the  Syllabus  has  already  had 
one  deplorable  result.  The  conductors  of  Demain,  the  Catholic 
weekly  review  published  at  Lyons,  have  decided  to  suspend 
publication 

"To  put  the  matter  quite  plainly,  Demain  is  unable  to  defend 
the  Syllabus  and  will  not  take  the  responsibility  of  attacking  it. 
Its  conductors  believe  that  the  task  of  those  who  seek  to  reconcile 
the  truths  of  religion  with  the  truths  of  science  and  with  the  re- 
sults of  historical  and  critical  research  has  been  made  impossible. 
There  are  only  two  alternatives;  either  to  resist  or  to  retire  from 
the  field.  Demain  has  chosen  the  latter;  //  Rinnovamento  the 
former.  While  the  decision  of  Demain  is  deeply  to  be  regretted, 
it  is  quite  intelligible.  But  I  fear  that,  if  the  review  is  ever  resus- 
citated, which  is  very  doubtful,  its  resuscitation  will  be  delayed 
much  longer  than  a  few  months.  Thus  ends  one  more  promising 
movement  for  the  revival  of  French  Catholicism,  killed,  not  by 
the  enemies  of  the  church,  but,  like  all  its  predecessors,  by  her 
supreme  ruler.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  Demain  was  a  danger- 
ously liberal  organ  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  moderate  and  prudent 
almost  to  a  fault." 

The  present  Syllabus,  says  this  writer,  differs  from  that  of  1864 
in  not  being  "  a  catalog  of  propositions  that  have  been  already  con- 
demned, but  a  list  of  propositions  which  are  now  condemned  for 
the  first  time."  It  is  "  simply  a  decree  of  the  Inquisition  with  the 
same  authority  as  the  condemnation  of  Galileo,"  and  tho  approved 
and  confirmed  by  the  Pope  is  not  regarded  by  all  theologians  as 
"  infallible,"  since  it  emanated  from  the  Wednesday  meeting  of  the 
Inquisition  {feria  quarto),  over  which  the  Pope  does  not  preside. 
Only  decrees  issuing  from  the  feria  quinta  (Thursday),  when  the 
Pope  does  preside,  we  read,  are  regarded  as  infallible.  This  view 
is  said  to  be  taken  by  a  writer  in  the  Figaro  (Paris).  We  read 
further  : 

"But  the  question  whether  the  new  Syllabus  is  infallible  or  not 
is  purely  theoretical ;  in  practise  it  will  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
it  were  infallible,  at  least  as  regards  those  on  whom  it  is  possible 
to  enforce  it.  Since  the  Vatican  definition  there  has  never  been  a 
papal  utterance  which  all  theologians  are  agreed  in  regarding  as 
infallible,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  ever  will  be.  Theoreti- 
cally we  ought,  since  1870,  to  be  in  a  position  to  know  precisely 
what  is  infallible  truth  and  what  is  not;  practically,  we  are  no 
better  off  in  that  respect  than  we  were  before.  Perhaps  the  net 
result  is  that  nothing  is  infallible  in  theory,  and  everything  is  in- 
fallible in  practise;  and  that  will  be  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance. It  will,  in  future,  be  unlawful  publicly  to  advocate  any  of 
the  condemned  propositions;  Catholic  professors  of  scriptural 
exegesis  and  ecclesiastical  history  will  be  expected  to  disregard 
evidence,  and  teach  in  accordance  with  the  Syllabus,  just  as 
Catholic  professors  of  astronomy  were  expected,  for  two  centuries, 
to  disregard  the  evidence  for  the  Copernican  system.  " 

It  is  not  merely  the  "  advanced  liberals,"  as  they  are  called,  who 
are  hit  by  the  Syllabus,  says  the  writer  in  The  Church  Times. 
"  Some  of  the  condemned  propositions  could  easily  be  extracted 
from  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Pere  Lagrange,  Mgr.  Battifol, 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  and  Dr.  William  Barry." 
These  men  have  so  far  not  been  mentioned  as  among  the  "  Mod- 
ernists." But  most  interesting  of  all,  we  read  that  "nobody  is 
harder  hit  than  Newman."  "The  idea  that  there  has  been  any 
development  in  Christian  doctrine  is  condemned  by  the  Syllabus 
absolutely,  and  its  logical  sequence  would  be  the  placing  of  the 
'Essay  on  Development '  on  the  Index."  "Looking  at  the  Pope's 
imposing  array,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  one  is  inevi- 
tably reminded  of  Browning's 

"  Twenty-nine  distinct  damnations, 
One  sure  if  another  fails." 

But  The  Catholic   Citizen   (Milwaukee),  supplying  a    variant  of 

these  lines,  remarks  that  some  of  the  condemned  propositions  are 

monstrous  enough  to  deserve  "  twenty-nine  distinct  damnations  "  all 

to  themselves. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


THE  ART  OF  THE  PICTURE  POST-CARD 

1"^ HE  picture-post-card  industry  has  grown  to  such  enormous 
proportions  that  the  character  of  its  product  ought  not 
longer  to  be  neglected  by  the  judicious.  Such  a  reflection,  which 
must  have  been  germinating  in  many  minds,  is  brought  to  the 
point  of  expression  by  an  exhibition  of  these  objects  in  London. 
The  Academy  (London)  in  commenting  upon  this  exhibition,  en- 
forces the  point  that  the  comparative  insignificance  of  picture  post- 
cards ought  not  to  make  us  neglectful  of  their  artistic  qualities. 
"  In  art,"  it  declares,  "  it  is  not  the  '  what'  but  the'  how  '  that  mat- 
ters"; and  it  sees  "no  valid  reason  why  a  Christmas-card,  the  lid 
of  a  chocolate-box,  or  a  picture  post-card  should  not  be  a  thing  of 
beauty."  Arguing  the  case  further,  The  Academy  presents  this 
view  : 

"If  they  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  scornful  comparison  it  is 
not  because  they  are  precluded  of  their  nature  from  being  made 
media  for  artistic  expression,  but  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  hitherto  been  a  means  of  livelihood  for  the  hacks  of  paint- 
ing, clumsy  draftsmen,  crude  colorists,  weak  designers,  and  the 
destitute  of  all  artistic  feeling.  So  far  as  post-cards  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  only  lack  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
that  renders  them  an  affront  to  the  cultivated  eye.  Their  -possi- 
bilities have  been  demonstrated  not  only  by  the  reproduction  in 
miniature  on  their  backs  of  masterpieces  of  painting,  but  still  bet- 
ter by  the  reproduction  of  certain  of  Rembrandt's  etchings  and 
Holbein's  drawings.  These  last,  the  prize  of  many  a  needy  stu- 
dent on  the  Continent,  are  highly  desirable  possessions  for  those 
who  can  not  afford  the  originals  or  more  expensive  and  more  per- 
fect reproductions.  Nor,  faulty  and  imperfect  as  the  various  proc- 
esses of  reproduction  in  colors  are  at  present,  is  it  wholly  impos- 
sible to  obtain  from  them  results  of  some  artistic  value.  Mr. 
Greiffenhagen's  decorative  views  of  Naples  proved  that  the  'color- 
book  '  need  not  be  necessarily  base,  and  the  writer  has  seen  colored 
post-cards  from  Holland  and  Japan  eminently  pleasant  in  their 
delicate  tinting.  Still  color  can  not  at  present  be  reproduced  with 
absolute  fidelity  and  exactness,  and  the  greater  the  colorist  of  the 
original,  the  more  treacherous  is  the  reproduction.  With  line,  far 
greater  fidelity  and  exactness  is  possible,  and  therefore  a  repro- 
duction of  an  etching  or  a  drawing  has  infinitely  more  value  to  the 
student.  These  things  being  so,  we  might  expect  a  truly  intelli- 
gent and  artistic  manufacturer  to  lose  no  time  in  flooding  the  mar- 
ket with  post-cards  reproducing  the  treasures  in  the  British 
Museum  Print-Room.  How  many  students  and  art-lovers  would 
be  glad  to  refresh  their  memory  with  even  a  post-card  reproduction 
of  a  Watteau  drawing,  an  etching  by  Meryon  or  Whistler!  Nor 
need  the  living  be  altogether  neglected.  .  .  .  We  can  not  have  too 
many  reproductions  of  what  is  good  in  art;  we  can  not  have  too 
few  of  what  is  bad." 

Tho  the  comments  of  The  Academy  are  applied  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  products  of  a  single  English  firm,  they  are  not  inapplicable 
to  what  may  be  observed  in  general  in  this  country.  "  From  an 
educating  standpoint,"  it  says,  these  cards  will  scarcely  "  help  the 
public  to  understand  the  nobility  of  great  draftsmanship,  the  dig- 
nity of  fine  design,  or  the  refined  beauty  of  gracious  color-har- 
mony." Such  qualities,  after  eliminating  the  large  majority  of 
cards  that  are  wilfully  grotesque  and  ugly,  are  what  some  firms 
believe  the  public  is  being  offered.  To  these  The  Academy 
recommends  : 

"  lie  fore  you  attend  to  the  art-education  of  the  public  you  must 
cultivate  your  own  perception  of  the  virtues  of  painting,  otherwise 
your  endeavor  to  elevate  public  taste  may  lead  to  its  debasement." 

One  unfortunate  fact  in  connection  with  this,  as  with  all  efforts 
at  popularizing  art,  must  be  considered.  It  is  a  point,  says  The 
Academy,  "  of  some  importance  to  a  business  firm."     Thus  : 

"  It  is  one  thing  to  educate  the  public;  it  is  another  to  give  it 
what  it  wants.  For  tho  in  a  sense  the  public  sadly  wants  educa- 
tion, it  does  not  receive  art  instruction  with  any  display  of  eager- 
ness.    Messrs.  Tuck  with  their  immense  business  have  the  possi- 


bility of  'art-educating'  the  public;  they  could  flood  the  market 
with  cards  of  the  highest  artistic  merit;  but  would  their  produc- 
tions then  be  'the  most  salable  post-cards  in  the  world'?  Wc 
fear  not.  The  greater  number  of  our  citizens  would  neither  under- 
stand nor  appreciate  the  Rembrandt  etching  nor  the  Watteau 
drawing.  In  time  they  would  learn  to  value  them,  but  the  demand 
would  be  small  at  first,  and  the  colored  photograph,  the  crude 
humorous  drawing,  and  the  'stage-beauty  '  would  prove  far  more 
salable.  That  is  the  real  horror  of  the  current  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Institute.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  contains  what  the 
crowd  really  does  like.  It  is  a  feast  for  philistines  with  its  literal 
landscapes,  sugary  maidens,  and  low-comedy  humor.  To  an  art- 
ist of  refinement  the  vulgarity  of  it  all  is  appalling  ;  but  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  go.  Nowhere  else,  not  even  at  the  Academy,  is 
more  sternly  and  inevitably  brought  home  to  him  the  utter  insensi- 
bility of  the  British  populace  to  art." 


"IMMORAL"  FICTION  IN  BRITAIN  AND 

AMERICA 

THE  old  question  of  immorality  in  fiction  has  assumed  an  in- 
ternational phase.  It  is  observed  that  contemporary  Brit- 
ish fiction  has  a  smaller  circulation  than  formerly  in  America,  and 
the  reason  alleged  by  one  New  York  publisher  is  that  British  fic- 
tion "  is  not  innocuous  enough  for  the  American  public."  "The 
mass  of  English  novels  to-day  are  frank  treatments  of  sexual  mat- 
ters," it  was  recently  asserted  by  the  head  of  the  house  of  Apple- 
ton's,  Mr.  T.  H.  Sears,  in  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Times. 
The  charge  has  naturally  brought  out  protests  from  the  other  side, 
tho  the  English  papers  furnish  us  with  examples  of  home-made 
criticism  of  their  own  fiction  along  this  line,  and  over  there  the 
gravest  lapses  from  the  purity  standard  in  novels  are  charged 
against  women;  and  certain  women  "  who  write  for  their  bread" 
retort  that  their  accusers  are  jealous  of  their  success.  Mr.  Alfred 
Nutt,  the  London  publisher,  turning  his  attention  to  the  interna- 
tional phase  of  the  question,  is  reported  ta  admit  that  British 
novelists  fail  in  an  increasing  degree  to  write  works  adapted  for 
the  American  market.  But  those  who  succeed,  he  says,  "  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  write  about  the  'Smart  Set'  and  its  misdo- 
ings." A  further  statement  of  his  views,  given  by  the  Springfield 
Republican,  is  as  follows  : 

"  America,  he  holds,  will  tolerate  'problems  of  sex  '  when  worked 
out  in  high  life  with  plenty  of  titles,  and  the  English,  he  owns, 
hold  precisely  the  same  attitude  toward  French  novels.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  more  toleration  is  extended  even  in  fiction  to  lords 
and  ladies  than  to  common  humanity,  but  the  explanation  may  be 
simply  that  the  tales  full  of  titled  people  appeal  to  a  special  audi- 
ence which  is  not  so  exigent.  Conditions  have  not  changed  in  the 
least  since  Pendennis  found  it  expedient  to  sprinkle  dukes  thickly 
over  his  pages;  fiction  can  still  count  on  the  support  of  snobbery 
— snobbery  on  even  a  larger  and  more  international  scale  than  in 
Thackeray's  day." 

Another  American  publisher  agrees  that  "Americans  are  far 
more  squeamish  in  the  matter  of  literary  morality  than  are  the 
English."  to  which  proposition  The  Republican  assents,  with  the 
comment  that  "  there  is  no  special  reason  for  surprize  at  the  state- 
ment." In  elaborating  its  view,  this  New-England  journal  shows 
us  that  "delicacy"  rather  than  "morality"  would  be  the  better 
term  to  apply.      It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  should  be  evident  to  any  one  who  runs  over  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  two  countries.  America,  in  fact,  is  the  only  country 
the  world  has  known  that  can  lay  claim  to  a  puritan  literature. 
The  exceptions,  more  frequent  of  late,  but  always  sporadic,  simply 
indicate  the  rule.  Purity  is  the  one  quality  in  which  America  ex- 
cels, her  one  claim  to  literary  distinction.  Some  have  found  fault 
with  it,  made  it  responsible  for  the  'thinness  '  of  which  our  lit- 
erature  has   been   accused.     But  as  to  the  fact  there  can  be  no 
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question.  Longfellow,  not  Walt  Whitman,  is  our  characteristic 
poet,  Hawthorne  and  Howells  are  our  characteristic  novelists.  Our 
literature  has  been  written  for  women  and  children  quite  as  much 
as  for  men  ;  for  children,  that  is  to  say  for  immature  persons,  per- 
haps most  of  all.  The  novel  has  been  censored  not  merely  on  the 
basis  of  absolute  morality,  but  to  make  it  safe  for  the  young  and 
inoffensive  to  the  fastidious.  And  more  than  all  this,  it  has  re- 
flected the  taste  of  an  exceptionally  fastidious  and  delicate-minded 
people.  There  has  never  been  so  much  freedom  of  utterance,  in 
a  'mixt'  company,  at  least,  in  America  as  in  most  countries;  reti- 
cence and  a  very  strict  rule  of  propriety  have  prevailed.  The 
great  majority  of  Americans  have  been  as  nice  about  such  matters 
as  the  minority  in  England,  chiefly  of  the  middle  class,  who  hold 
most  nearly  the  same  traditions. 

"  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  British  novel  also  during  several 
generations  has  been  under  the  same  check.  It  has  been  the  stereo- 
typed reproach  of  Continental  critics  that  English  literature  was 
prudish,  hypocritical,  inartistic  because  insincere.  After  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  won  all  classes  to  the  reading  of  romances,  Ac- 
tion was  kept  to  a  pitch  of  refinement  that  would  make  it  suitable 
for  all.  But  it  may  be  reasonably  held  that  this  delicacy  forced 
upon  English  fiction  even  while  Byron  was  writing  'Don  Juan,' 
and  Swinburne  was  yet  to  come,  made  it  less  representative  of 
British  taste  as  a  whole.  No  doubt  there  was  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  a  great  amelioration  of  manners.  The  whole'Yic- 
torian  reign  was  a  period  of  higher  refinement  than  England  had 
ever  known.  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
triumph  of  what  may  be  called  delicacy  rather  than  morality  was 
complete.  The  upper  class  has  at  no  time  adopted  the  middle- 
class  code,  and  has  been  less  truthfully  depicted  in  fiction  than  the 
other  classes.  Its  propriety  under  Queen  Victoria  was  partly 
artificial  and  partly  fictitious;  its  later  development  under  King 
Edward  can  surprize  no  one  who  looks  back  a  little  further  than 
the  Victorian  era.'" 

The  case  is,  continues  the  writer  in  The  Republican,  "  that  while 
the  American  public  really  is,  as  the  New  York  publisher  said, 
'squeamish,'  only  a  part  of  the  British  public  is  squeamish.  And 
whereas  American  literature  in  all  branches  is  refined  almost  to 
the  point  of  prudery.  English  literature,  except  during  a  brief 
period  which  may  prove  to  have  been  but  a  parenthesis,  has  been 
coarse  almost  to  the  point  of  brutality."  English  fiction,  it  is 
maintained,  only  reflects  English  life.  The  Republican  quotes  a 
writer  as  saying:  •"  The  relationship  of  sexes  is  entirely  differ- 
ent in  England  from  what  it  is  here,  altho  it  is  not  supposed  to  be.' 
There  is  less  respect  for  women;  present-day  English  fiction  is 
not  for  the  family.  It  appeals  to  the  cultivated,  to  the 'smart  set,' 
to  the 'advanced,'  but  it  has  grown  away  from  the  solid  middle 
class,  which  has  retained  the  old-time  British  purity."  But  there  is 
a  still  further  point  to  observe  in  regard  to  British  literature.    Thus : 

"It  will  not  do  to  look  only  at  the  Victorian  novelists— one  must 
think  also  of  the  splendid  excesses  of  the  Elizabethans,  of  the  in- 
decencies of  the  Restoration  drama,  of  the  grossness  of  Fielding, 
Sterne,  and  Smollett.  Manners  change,  and  we  are  not  likely  to 
see  another  'Country  Wife'  or  another  'Tom  Jones,'  but  there  is 
not  the  least  reason  for  surprize  if  British  fiction  is  now  develop- 
ing in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom.  It  is  not,  as  seems  oddly 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  a  new  departure  ;  it  is  on  the  contrary  a 
return  to  the  older  English  tradition,  a  tradition  departed  from 
only  during  the  golden  age  of  the  novel  as  an  entertainment  for  all 
classes  and  all  ages.  Such  a  universal  acceptance  as  fell  to  Scott, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Trollope,  Charles  Reade,  and 
Wilkie  Collins  was  possible  only  with  a  standard  of  morals  accept- 
able to  the  most  prudish.  And  when  the  golden  age  passed,  and 
this  universal  acceptance  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  it  was  only 
natural  that  fiction  should  divide  into  sharply  defined  groups,  some 
of  them  flatly  refusing  allegiance  to  Mrs.  Grundy.  It  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  proving  the  decay  of  English  society  or  of  English  litera- 
ture ;  it  probably  means  simply  that  for  the  present  fiction  has  lost 
the  commanding  place  it  held  in  the  Victorian  period,  and  reflects 
in  a  smaller  way  class  interests.  The  type  of  novel  with  which 
fault  is  found — and  the  worst  example  is  by  a  daughter  of  Charles 
Kingsley — represents  but  one  of  many  small  movements,  and 
proves  little  as  to  the  state  of  morality  in  England  taken  as  a 
whole." 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  OUIDA 

^HERE  is,  or  was,  "a  perfect  witches'  Sabbath  of  sentimental 
*■  sensationalism  going  on  in  the  Italian  and  ...  in  the  Eng- 
lish press  about  Ouida."  So  writes  that  distinguished  literary 
artist  "Vernon  Lee,"  from  her  vantage-ground  of  an  Italian  resi- 
dence. Her  inquiry  was  undertaken  with  the  belief  that  the  lurid 
facts  of  the  story  of  Ouida's  present  plight  would  doubtless  par- 
take of  the  exaggeration  contained  in  the  representation  of  the 
novelist's  earlier  years—"  Ouida's  carriage  and  pair  of  her  Floren- 
tine bays  turned  into  forty  horses  !"  To  ascertain  the  real  facts, 
"Vernon  Lee  "  (Miss  Violet  Paget)  "  telegraphed  to  an  old  friend, 
an  English  trained  nurse,  who  luckily  happens  to  be  staying  at  the 
Baths  of  Lucca,  and  .  .  .  begged  her  to  take  the  train  to  Massa- 
rosa  and  see  for  herself  and  do  whatever  can  be  done."  The 
nurse  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and  the  letter  written  by  her  to  Ver- 
non Lee  "gives  precisely  what  we  should  wish  and  have  a  right 
to  know,"  says  that  lady,  adding,  "and  it  has  the  novel  advantage 
of  telling  the  truth."  This  letter,  printed  entire  in  Vernon  Lee's 
article  in  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London),  is  in  part  as  follows : 

'  .  .  .  I  had  read  the  account  of  Ouida's  dying  and  starvation, 
and  "wanted  to  go  and  nurse  her,  so  I  quite  understood  your  tele- 
gram and  was  glad  to  be  told  to  go  and  see  if  anything  could 
be  done.  Happily,  however,  the  newspaper  gentlemen  have 
made  a  picture  which  is  mainly  imaginary,  so  greatly  have  they 
exaggerated. 

"  I  drove  to  the  little  village,  and  every  one  knew  when  I  asked 
for  the  'Signora  inglese  che  e  stata  ammalata  '  [English  lady  who 
is  ill].  I  found  the  padrona  di  casa  [housewife],  wife  of  the 
Viareggio  lattaio  [milkman],  knitting  in  a  kitchen.  She  has  got 
quite  accustomed  to  being  visited,  but  seemed  an  unusually  nice, 
straightforward  countrywoman.  She  had  known  Ouida  through 
her  husband — and  when  the  hotel  turned  her  out  they  offered  her 
the  rooms  -which  they  let,  and  which  she,  the  padrona  di  casa,  is 
proud  of,  saying:  'Of  course,  they  were  not  worthy  of  la  Signora, 
but  yet  they  were  good  rooms,  and  a  salotto  dove  poteva  ricevere — 
ma  non  ha  voglia  di  veder  nessuno'  [a  salon  where  she  could  re- 
ceive visitors — only  she  wishes  to  see  no  one]. 

"  I  had  asked  at  once  if  the  Signora  was  ill,  saying  I  came  from 
a  friend  who  was  anxious  about  her.  The  woman  assured  me  the 
lady  was  no  worse  than  usual ;  that  she  had  not  stayed  in  bed,  but 
had  been  out  in  their  little  orto  [garden]  each  day  with  her  dogs. 
Only  to-day  she  had  been  so  indispettita  [irritated]  in  reading  (tho 
they  had  tried  not  to  let  her  see  the  papers)  what  had  been  written 
about  her  that  she  had  not  left  her  rooms;  but  she  expected  to- 
morrow she  would  come  down  (her  rooms  are  first  floor)  and  go 
out  again.  She  can't  be  very  ill,  therefore,  can  she?  tho  the 
woman  said  she  suffered  from  her  heart,  the  cameriera  [servant 
•told  her.  I  asked  point-blank  if  her  rent  had  been  paid,  and  the 
cameriera  and  the  woman  said,  'Always  by  ■waiting,''  adding,  they 
were  waiting  again  now,  but  were  not  afraid.  I  asked  if  the  maid 
had  been  long  with  her,  and  heard  she  had  not,  but  her  mother  i  r 
a  sister-in-law  had  been  with  her  for  years.  The  maid  went  in!  > 
Viareggio  to  get  her  mistress  fish,  etc.  (consomme',  she  mentioned, 
like  the  papers)  and  to  fetch  her  letters.  She  received  many,  and 
wrote  for  hours  daily.  Even  if  there  be  the  usual  Italian  embroid- 
ery in  what  she  said  (which  her  manner  did  not  imply,  she  was  a 
quiet  sort  of  woman),  there  can  be  no  truth  in  the  '  waiting-for- 
death-and-starvation  '  relations,  can  there?" 

The  conclusion  of  this  visitor  is  that  "  Ouida  is  still  a  person  of 
importance  in  her  humble  surroundings."  She  was  assured  that 
the  novelist  receives  money  every  quarter,  and  was  told  as  the 
probable  reason  of  Ouida's  "humble  surroundings"  that  "the 
hotels  would  not  keep  her  because  of  her  dogs,"  and  "  in  any  town 
she  was  treated  badly  because  she  would  not  muzzle  nor  lead  the 
dogs  on  a  chain.'' 

Such  statements,  says  Vernon  Lee,  "  should  surely  put  an  end  to 
all  this  campaign  of  untruthful  indiscretion."  We  read,  in  ad- 
dition, this  injunction  : 

"And  since  the  old  age  and  the  solitude  of  an  eminent  writer 
have  been  thus  wantonly  disturbed  and  embittered,  let  us  at  least 
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have  benefited  by  this  odious  business,  and  have  had  occasion  to 
recognize  all  that  the  world  owes,  and  will  long  owe,  to  Ouida." 

The  debt  to  which  Vernon  Lee  refers  was  incurred,  she  explains, 
"twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,"  when  Ouida  "gave  us  critical 
elderly  people,  who  forget  ordespise  her,  some  of  the  most  fruitful 
pleasure  of  our  youth.  Bred  in  the  reign  of  Bulwer  Lytton  and 
Disraeli,  with  Byronian  and  Sandesque  romanticism  still  in  the 
air,  before  Flaubert  was  heard  of  or  Mr.  George  Moore,  and 
when  the  earliest  style  of  Mr.  Henry  James  was  still  in  the  lap  of 
his  nurse;  moreover,  when  Italy,  barely  freed  of  Austrian  garrisons 
and  Calabrian  brigands,  was  not  yet  the  playground  of  Toynbee 
excursions  and  motor-cars  that,  quarter  of  a  century  and  more  ago, 
Ouida  gave  her  readers— her  readers  of  every  nationality,  please 
remember — one  of  the  many  successive  constantly  renewed  reve- 
lations of  the  Land  of  Lands."  Italy,  the  land  here  meant,  was 
revealed,  so  the  writer  contends,  with  a  powerful  effect  not  only 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  that  day,  but  is  also  brought  in  subtle 
ways  to  the  minds  of  contemporary  readers.    Thus: 

"That  this  has  been  the  case  with  Ouida,  that  she  gave  us  in 
our  plastic  days  something  which  we  have  handed  on,  not  in  book 
merely,  but  in  letters,  in  conversation,  in  intellectual  attitude  and 
gesture,  is  my  reason  for  calling  her  illustrious.  And  those  too 
young  to  recognize  the  influence  of  Ouida's  Italian  novels  in  their 
thoughts  can  find  an  objective  proof  of  my  assertion  by  comparing 
her  books  w  ith  those  of  her  juniors  whenever  they  have  dealt  well 
with  things  Italian.  There  is  Ouida  in  the  finest  recent  historical 
romance  on  an  Italian  subject,  Mrs.  Wharton's  '  Valley  of  De- 
cision ' ;  there  is  Ouida,  come  through  heaven  knows  what  un- 
noticed channels,  in  the  admirable  pages  about  Italy  by  Mr. 
Barres  and  Madame  de  Noailles;  I  venture  to  say  there  is  Ouida 
even  in  the  medieval  fantasies  of  Anatole  France.  And  there  is 
—  I  am  ready  to  put  my  hand,  nay,  my  books,  in  the  fire  to  prove 
it— there  is  Ouida  at  every  step  in  D'Annunzio's  prose.  He  is 
probably  unaware  of  the  act ;  and  the  name  of  Ouida  does  not  rise 
familiar  to  the  lips  of  his  Piazza  Colonna  Supermen  in  company 
with  those  of  Percy  Shelley,  Frederico  Nietzsche,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci ;  but  there,  nevertheless,  no  matter  through  what  indirect  or 
unconscious  influence,  there  is  Ouida.  There  is  Ouida  in  the  for- 
saken villa  gardens  (which  she  was  the  first  to  reveal  in  'Signa'), 
in  the  sunset  among  the  pines  and  the  carriages  of  the  Pincian  ;  in 
the  ruined  churches  by  the  river-bed,  in  the  pilgrimages  and  fairs, 
in  the  bewitched  peasants  and  the  reapers  of  flowering  bloom,  even 
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as  there  is  Ouida  (perhaps  handed  on  by  D'Annunzio  himself)  in 
the  enchanting  Sardinian  romances  of  Grazia  Deledda  (the  land- 
scape, the  love-story,  the  vagabond  mother,  the  little  boy  in 
'Cenere  '  are  simply  Ouida  all  over  !). 

"Nay,  there  is  in  D'Annunzio  the  permeating,  emotional,  and 
imaginative  atmosphere,  the  golden  dust-cloud  of  past  greatness, 
which  makes  a  halo  round  every  one  of  Ouida's  I  talian  personages. 

"  All  this — this  power  of  seeing  and  feeling  and  creating  in  a 
particular  way — is  what  Ouida  has  given  us." 


A   NEW  AGE  OF  THOUGHT 

IN  the  apparently  conflicting  and  irreconcilable  currents  of  con- 
temporary thought  and  spiritual  endeavor  Mr.  Tancri.de  de 
Visan  has  discerned  "anew  intellectual  state  "  which  rules  "  our 
science,  our  philosophy,  and  our  art.  and  which  affirms  itself  as  a 
marked  tendency  toward  a  deeper,  fuller,  and  more  homogeneous 
life."     To  this  new  state    Mr.  De  Visan,  writing  in  the  Mercure 
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OUIDA    IN    HER    GARDEN. 

This  picture  has  considerable  currency  in  the  English  papers  as  the 
latest  portrait  of  the  unfortunate  novelist. 

de  France  (Paris,  July  16),  applies  the  term  "  symbolic  ideal  " — a 
term  which  he  derives  from  that  French  school  of  poetry,  termed 
the  Symbolists,  who,  instead  of  describing  the  concrete  object, 
conveyed  in  their  verse  the  emotional  effect  of  a  contemplation  of 
that  object.  But  to  Mr.  De  Visan  symbolism  denotes  something 
wider  than  a  poetic  attitude.     He  thus  expands  his  idea  : 

"Just  as  there  is  a  classic  ideal,  a  certain  manner  of  dressing  as 
of  thinking,  a  style  of  posing  moral  problems  peculiar  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  kind  of  family  resemblance  between  a  tragedy 
of  Racine,  a  sermon  of  Bourdaloue,  a  portrait  of  Kigault ;  just  as 
there  exists  a  romantic  ideal,  a  narrow  correlation  between  the 
sociology,  politics,  history,  and  esthetics  of  1830;  so,  I  say,  one 
may  recognize  at  this  hour  a  manifest  kinship  between  the  manner 
in  which  some  people  regard  apologetics,  or  in  which  a  Bergson 
looks  on  philosophy,  a  Poincare'  on  science,  a  Houssaye  on  natural 
history,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  symbolists  interpret  reality. 
On  both  sides  are  the  same  processes,  the  same  methods,  the  same 
tendencies.  The  total  of  these  kindred  aspirations  which  have 
come  to  light  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  I  call  the  sym- 
bolic  ideal." 

To  be  sure,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  term  symbolic  is  as  vague  and 
indefinite  as  that  other  term  now  so  well  established,  "  romantic™ 
but,  like  the  latter,  it  may  be  conveniently  employed  to  designate 
a  characteristic  mental  attitude.  The  symbolists  possess  certain 
marked  traits  which  distinguish  them  from  the  earlier  Parnassians  : 

"  The  Parnassian  sticks  to  the  surface  of  things  or  moves  about 
them  ;  the  symbolist  incorporates  and  identifies  himself  with  them. 
The  one  describes,  the  other  sings  his  intuition  ;  the  one  analyzes, 
the  other  realises  his  vision  as  a  function  of  the  state  of  his  souh 
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The  former  is  more  didactic,  the  latter  more  lyric;  the  former 
does  not  separate  poetry  from  philosophy,  oratory,  or  history,  the 
latter  thinks  directly  as  a  poet,  creates  pure  poesy,  does  not  am- 
plify, but  unrolls  the  very  rhythm  of  his  soul.  The  same  differ- 
ence exists  between  the  Parnassian  and  symbolic  poets  as  between 
the  music  of  Meyerbeer  or  Italian  opera  and  the  rhythmic  laisses 
of  D'Indy  and  De  Bussy.  One  fixes  the  thought  in  accords  and 
arrests  the  inspiration  by  means  of  'perfect  cadences,'  while  here, 
on  the  contrary,  the  artist's  intuition  flows  freely  and  is  developed 
in  all  its  complexity  according  to  the  process  of  continuous 
melody.  .  .  .  Let  us  take  the  word  symbolism  in  the  general  sense 
of  a  lyric  attitude  conforming  to  contemporary  idealism." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  modern 
science,  the  new  positivism ,  has  upset  all  the  older  scientific  stand- 
ards and  has  sought  to  express  the  new  spirit.     He  sums  up  : 

"  The  supreme  test  of  science  should  no  longer  be  sought  in  dis- 
cursive reason,  but  in  the  inner  life ;  not  in  abstract  knowledge, 
but  in  the  springs  of  action ;  not  in  an  inflexible  principle  which 
governs  dialectic  structures,  but  in  that  inexpressible  intuition 
which  awakens  in  the  spirit  at  the  immediate  contact  of  the  data. 

"Do  not  such  assertions,  which  I  piece  together  endwise,  seem 

to  denote  a  very  pronounced  lyric  state  hitherto  unknown?    The 

ife  of  the  spirit,  psychic  dynamism,  primacy  of  action,  intellectual 

intuition,  are  things  which  carry  us  far  from  materialism  and  which 

draw  close  the  boundaries  between  scientist  and  poet." 

So  also  philosophy  has  experienced  a  reaction  against  the  ration- 
alistic theory  which  reduces  man  to  a  machine  of  abstractions,  to 
a  walking  theorem.  It  is  now  perceived  that  knowledge  is  not 
purely  intellectual,  but  is  ever  fused  with  a  strain  of  emotion, 
faith,  will : 

"And  here  is  where  lyricism  .  .  .  makes  its  dazzling  entrance. 
If  the  philosopher's  tool  is  neither  definition  nor  scientific  analy- 
sis; if  the  more  general  an  idea  is,  the  more  abstract  and  empty  it 
is,  contemporary  philosophy  would  seem  rather  to  approach  artis- 
tic inspiration,  popular  knowledge,  or  the  religious  sense.  Phi- 
losophy arrives  at  this  result,  which  is  a  life  perpetually  renewed 
out  of  its  concepts,  by  means,  not  of  the  discursive  intellect,  but 
of  intuition.  .  .  .  Intuition  'does  not  demonstrate  because  its  sub- 
ject is  simple  and  because  the  principles  are  felt  and  the  proposi- 
tions evolve  themselves';  it  does  not  determine  a  conviction  of 
the  same  nature  as  scientific  certainty,  which  is  relative  and  rests 
on  undemonstrable  'conventions,'  but  it  depends  on  the  evidence 
of  'feeling,'  evidence  'of  a  different  order  from  that  which  reason- 
ing or  calculation  produces,  but  even  more  irresistible.'  And,  in- 
deed, what  is  it  that  we  directly  know,  if  not  the  self? 

"  Symbolism,  then,  like  classicism,  like  romanticism,  like  Par- 
nassism,  represents  more  than  a  literary  faction.  It  encompasses 
all  the  domains  of  mental  activity.  It  is  the  sign  of  a  change  in 
moral,  religious,  and  scientific  ideas.  While  science  was  becom- 
ing humbler  and  exalting  the  gods  whom  it  had  formerly  blas- 
phemed :  liberty,  the  contingency  of  laws,  the  autonomy  of  the 
spirit;  while  philosophy,  transforming  its  psychological  method, 
was  returning  to  introspection,  preaching  the  primacy  of  action, 
the  doctrine  of  immanence  of  the  inner  life  ;  while  apologetics 
was  abandoning  the  traditional  tests  in  order  to  insist  on  the 
preparation  of  the  subject,  on  the  development  of  the  religious 
emotion  within  the  soul,  symbolic  poets  were  enthroning  a  poetry 
trembling  with  mystery,  warm  with  subjective  idealism  and  the 
inexpressible  life.  The  aim  was  no  longer  to  abandon  oneself  to 
the  overflowings  of  a  romantic  imagination  or  to  describe  objects 
and  photograph  external  phenomena  in  the  manner  of  the  Parnas- 
sians, but  rather  to  discover  landscapes  of  the  soul,  to  seize  the 
profound  self  in  a  lyric  intuition,  to  combine  the  play  of  rhythms, 
to  accumulate  images  drawn  from  the  inner  consciousness  in  order 
to  determine  in  the  reader  the  kind  of  vibratory  waves  which 
should  prolong  the  intensive  quality  of  the  impression  and  com- 
municate to  him  the  entire  emotion  of  the  poet. 

Tar  from  finding  itself  in  contradiction  with  the  requirements 
of  modern  thought,  as  has  long  been  believed,  poetic  symbolism 
is  only  the  realization,  on  the  esthetic  plane,  of  that  common  ideal 
which  we  have  tried  briefly  to  characterize.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  one  day  people  will  speak  of  the  symbolic  ideal,  as  they  have 
already  spoken  of  the  classic  ideal,  the  romantic  ideal." — Trans- 
lation made  for 'The  Litekary  Digest. 


ON  PLAYING  MANY  PARTS 

LjNDER  the  old  system  of  stock  companies  there  was  no 
chance  for  a  David  Warfield  to  become  enslaved  to  a 
"  Music  Master  "  or  a  William  Penley  to  go  mad  because  of  a  too- 
long  association  with  a  "Charlie's  Aunt."  Conditions  which  at 
best  condemn  a  man  to  playing  one  part  for  at  least  a  year  are 
making  automatons  of  our  actors,  we  see  it  often  asserted.  And 
as  a  consequence  there  is  a  frequent  call  for  a  return  to  the  old 
system  of  the  stock  company,  where  a  constant  round  of  parts  was 
taken  by  each  actor  through  the  frequent  change  of  the  play.  In 
some  places  the  system  still  exists,  tho  its  virtues,  according  to 
Mr.  William  Archer,  who  has  recently  been  observing  and  writing 
about  American  theatrical  conditions,  are  overestimated.  In  the 
London  Tribune  Mr.  Archer  points  out  that  most  or  all  of  the 
members  of  such  companies  are  engaged  in  each  play  produced, 
owing  to  the  limited  membership  of  such  organizations;  that  they 
have  to  act  not  four  or  five  times,  but  twelve  times  in  the  week  ; 
and  that  "  while  they  are  acting  every  afternoon  and  evening  they 
have  to  be  rehearsing  every  morning  the  next  week's  play."  His 
comment  upon  this  program  is  as  follows  : 

"  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  flesh  and  blood  can  stand  such 
an  appalling  strain.  On  going  through  the  playbills  of  1901-2  I 
find  that  the  leading  man  of  that  season  played  in  thirty-five  weeks 
no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  heavy  parts;  while  the  leading  lady  in 
the  same  space  of  time  went  one  better,  and  played  twenty-nine 
parts.  And  all  of  these,  observe,  had  to  be  studied  and  rehearsed 
while  the  actor  and  actress  were  giving  two  performances  a  day. 
One  wonders  that  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  does  not  interfere.  At  any  rate,  no  artistic  results  of  any 
value  are  to  be  expected  from  such  merciless  slave-driving,  and 
...  I  can  not  learn  that  the  stock-company  theaters  have  proved 
good  nurseries  or  recruiting-grounds  for  the  stage  at  large." 

The  Dramatic  Mirror  (New  York)  denies  that  all  stock  com- 
panies play  twice  daily.  "  In  most  of  them  one  or  two  days,  aside 
from  Sundays,  are  free  from  the  prodigious  labors  which  Mr. 
Archer  describes."  Yet  it  admits  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  work 
alone,  the  members  of  stock  companies  are  very  busy  persons, 
"for  the  brief  intervals  of  inaction  that  come  to  some  of  them 
must  be  employed  in  a  measure  in  thought  about  or  preparation 
for  plays  and  roles  yet  to  be  attacked."  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Archer's  words,  which  seem  to  declare  that  "artistic  results  are 
impossible  under  the  circumstances,"  are,  The  Mirror  thinks, 
contradicted  by  the  facts.     It  says: 

"Now  and  then,  according  to  good  judges,  plays  thus  hurriedly 
put  on  are  well  acted,  while  almost  steadily  individual  work  in 
them  in  many  cases  is  amazingly  artistic  and  effective." 

We  read  further: 

"  Of  course  these  organizations,  formed  usually  with  small  mem- 
bership, are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  few  greater  metropolitan 
companies  of  the  past  that  had  many  players  to  select  from  for 
casts  which  turned  out  to  be  almost  ideal,  while  permitting  equally 
talented  actors  to  await  their  turns 

"In  spite  of  Mr.  Archer's  notion  that  no  artistic  results  can  be 
expected  from  stock-company  work,  and  that  these  organizations 
have  little  or  no  value  as  training-schools,  the  contrary  is  the  case 
as  to  both  ideas.  The  stock  company  affords  a  valuable  training, 
hurried  as  its  work  may  be.  It  is  plain  that  an  actor  required  to 
undertake  a  variety  of  roles  in  quick  succession  must  acquire  a 
facility  in  study  and  a  versatility  in  demonstration  that  no  other 
work  under  present  theatrical  systems  could  make  possible.  And 
an  actor  in  such  circumstances,  aside  from  his  own  efforts,  has  an 
advantage  in  observing  the  work  of  his  associates,  from  which, 
also,  inevitably,  he  must  absorb  suggestions  of  great  value.  As 
compared  with  the  actor  who  follows  the  more  common  rule  that 
consigns  a  player  for  a  whole  season,  and  possibly  longer,  to  the 
iteration  and  reiteration  of  a  single  character  in  a  monotonous 
dramatic  environment,  the  stock  actor's  lot  is  a  happy  one,  and 
artistically,  at  least  in  promise,  one  valuable  to  his  future,  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  the  work  he  is  called  upon  to  do  may  be." 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


De  lioigne,  The  Comtesse,  Memoirs  of.  1781- 
1.S14.  Edited  from  the  original  manuscript  by 
Charles  Nicoullaud.  With  Portrait.  8vo,  pp. 
xxxvii-459.      New   York:     Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

In  recent  years  no  volumes  of  French 
memoirs  have  been  more  interesting  than 
is  the  present  one  from  the  Comtesse  de 
Boigne.  It  has  real  importance  historical- 
ly as  well  as  vital  interest  personally, 
since  it  deals  freshly  with  one  of  the  most 
moving  epochs  in  modern  history.  The 
author  wrote  the  book  long  after  the  events 
to  which  it  refers.  Altho  a  personal 
witness  of  many  stirring  episodes,  she 
writes  seldom  of  these  things,  confining 
herself  rather  to  the  social  and  personal 
side  of  life  as  it  went  on  in  the  midst  of 
them.  When  she  mentions  a  great  event, 
it  is  more  by  way  of  illustrating  what  she  is 
saying  than  as  a  matter  of  record  or  descrip- 
tion. For  example,  she  cites  as  an  illus- 
tration of  Napoleon's  absolutism  the  fact 
that  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  "was  never 
officially  reported  in  France,  so  that  no 
newspaper  mentioned  it,  and  we  only 
learned  of  it  by  secret  intelligence." 

The  author  belonged  to  the  Osmond 
family,  one  of  the  oldest  in  France:  its 
arms  appear  in  the  Hall  of  the  Crusaders 
at  Versailles,  but  she  left  no  children. 
The  family  in  fact  is  now  extinct;  the 
estate  has  been  sold  piecemeal,  the 
archives  have  been  dispersed,  and  the 
castle  has  passed  to  alien  hands.  She 
wrote  these  memoirs  somewhere  about 
1835  to  1840.  From  that  time  until  the 
sale  of  the  family  archives  in  1884  they 
appear  to  have  reposed  in  the  castle, 
which  the  author  describes  as  "the  cradle 
of  my  ancestors,  and  my  own  tomb." 
After  her  death  it  was  realized  by  her 
executors  that  an  immediate  publication 
of  the  memoirs  would  be  impossible,  be- 
cause of  references  to  persons  either  still 
living  or  closely  related  to  others  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  them.  Indeed,  the 
editors,  as  the  volume  now  stands,  found 
it  necessary  to  eliminate  a  few  passages 
and  in  other  instances  to  suppress  names. 
The  manuscript,  however,  was  seen  by 
Taine,  and  he  was  permitted  to  make 
quotations  from  it  when  writing  the  third 
volume  of  his  "Regime  Moderne." 

The  Comtesse  de  Boigne  had  opportu- 
nities for  closely  observing  many  great 
events.  She  was  born  at  Versailles  before 
the  Revolution  and  "brought  up,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  knees  of  the  royal  family"; 
her  mother  being  one  of  the  ladies  in  wait- 
ing of  Madame  Adelaide,  the  daughter  of 
Louis    XV.      Nursed    by    her    mother    at 


Versailles,  "I  speedily  became,"  she  says, 
"the  plaything  of  the  princess  and  of  the 
court,  the  more  so  as  I  was  a  good  baby, 
and  as  a  child  at  that  period  was  an  object 
as  rare  in  a  drawing-room  as  it  is  customary 
and  tyrannical  at  the  present  day."  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  "especially 
overwhelmed  me  with  kindness,"  and 
at  theatrical  performances  the  King  would 
call  her  into  his  box  and  ask  her  to  tell 
him  the  story  of  the  play.  She  often  met 
him  in  the  garden  at  Versailles,  "and 
would  run  from  whatever  distance  I  saw 
him."  He  was  an  "excellent  prince,"  but 
incurably  timid  and  unpolished.  "With 
the  best  intention  of  being  courteous," 
she  says,  "he  would  walk  toward  a  man 
until  he  had  pushed  him  back  to  the  wall, 
and  if  no  remark  occurred  to  him,  as  often 
happened,  he  would  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh,  turn  on  his  heels,  and  walk  off." 

With  much  detail  is  described  the  cere- 
mony of  putting  the  king  to  bed,  which 
took  place  every  evening  at  half  past  nine, 
many  courtiers  being  present,  and  any- 
body who  had  been  presented  at  court 
having  the  privilege  of  going.  When  all 
had  assembled  at  the  bedside,  the  king 
would  come  in  and  without  paying  atten- 
tion to  anybody,  would  walk  inside  the 
balustrade  surrounding  the  bed,  where, 
after  a  short  prayer,  "the  king's  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  shirt  were  taken  off,  until 
he  stood  there  naked  to  the  waist,  scratch- 
ing and  rubbing  himself,  as  if  he  had  been 
alone,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court 
and  often  of  many  strangers  of  distinction. ' ' 
The  first  valet  then  handed  his  night-shirt 
to  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and,  if 
this  prince  happened  to  be  one  with  whom 
the  king  was  on  familiar  terms,  "he  would 
often  play  tricks  while  putting  it  on, 
stepping  on  one  side  to  make  the  holder 
run  after  him,  and  accompanying  these 
charming  tricks  with  loud  guffaws,  which 
greatly  vexed  those  who  were  sincerely 
attached  to  him." 

Of  Marie  Antoinette's  character  the 
author  writes  somewhat  defensively.  She 
gambled  with  the  Comte  d'Artois  and  be- 
cause of  the  high  stakes  which  they  affected 
they  were  "obliged  to  admit  to  their 
society  every  damaged  reputation  in 
Europe  to  be  able  to  make  up  a  game." 
But  the  Queen  did  not  gamble  because  she 
loved  money.  It  was  because  she  was 
"absorbed  by  one  passion — that  of  fash- 
ion." She  gambled  just  as  she  drest,  ran 
into  debt,  became  a  freethinker,  and 
flirted — in  order  to  be  fashionable.  The 
summit    of    her    ambition    was    "to    be    a 


pretty  woman,  entirely  in  the  fashion," 
which  was  "the  sole  origin  of  the  impro- 
prieties, which  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated." She  cared  more  for  compli- 
ments addrest  to  her  as  a  woman  than 
for  those  offered  to  her  as  a  sovereign. 
The  result  was  that  men  of  distinction 
received  less  favor  in  her  presence  than 
empty-headed  youths  who  came  with 
fine  words  in  their  mouths.  The  worst 
thing  about  it  all  was  that  she  allowed 
careless  young  men  to  speak  lightly  of 
the  king,  and  often  to  make  fun  of  his 
boorish  manners — an  amusement  in  which 
she   not   unfrequently  joined. 

The  author  declares  that  many  stories 
told  of  her  love  affairs  "were  so  many 
calumnies";  the  author's  parents,  who 
had  every  opportunity  of  observing  her 
private  life,  always  declared  that  these 
rumors  were  baseless.  One  exception, 
however,  is  made  by  the  author — her 
friendship  for  the  Comte  de  Fersen,  the 
handsome  Swede.  But  this  indiscretion, 
while  real,  "never  became  the  subject  of 
scandal."  In  her  domestic  circle  she  loved 
and  was  loved,  composing  by  her  personal 
efforts  many  little  differences  in  the  family 
life.  The  king  was  "entirely  captivated 
by  her  charms"  and  "would  have  adored 
her,  had  fashion  suffered  her  to  permit  his 
adoration."  The  author  prints  in  detail 
an  account  of  the  attempt  of  the  king  and 
queen  to  escape,  as  "gathered  from  the 
lips  of  the  queen  herself." 

Of  society  in  general,  many  curious 
statements  are  made.  For  instance,  of 
life  at  the  home  of  an  archbishop  who  had 
an  income  of  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
from  ecclesiastical  property,  she  says  the 
house  was  always  full  of  visitors,  hunting 
went  on  three  times  a  week,  plays  were 
acted,  horse-races  were  held,  "and  every 
kind  of  distraction  was  pursued."  The 
social  tone  of  the  place  was  so  free  that 
the  author's  mother  told  her  "she  was 
often  embarrassed  to  the  point  of  tears." 
But  while  the  language  of  society  was  free 
"its  actions  were  extremely  restrained." 
A  man  never  offered  his  arms  or  his  hands 
to  take  a  lady  in  to  dinner,  nor  would  he 
sit  down  on  a  sofa  with  one;  he  would 
have  been  considered  "excessively  rude" 
if  he  had  placed  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  a 
chair  occupied  by  a  woman ;  but  "language 
was  free  to  the  point  of  licentiousness." 

The  author  went  to  England  with  a  party 
of  emigres.  She  recalls  certain  actions 
"highly  praiseworthy  and  even  moving" 
on  the  part  of  persons  who  otherwise  for 
"carelessness,     foolishness,     and     villainy 
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were  revolting."  She  knew  women  of  the 
highest  rank  who  "worked  for  ten  hours 
a  day  to  get  bread  for  their  children," 
while  in  the  evening  they  sang  and  danced 
for  half  the  night,  and  in  conversation 
"slandered  one  another  and  were  jealous 
of  one  another's  success  in  business,  after 
the  manner  of  ordinary  workwomen." 

The  author  was  a  royalist.  This  was 
due  not  alone  to  environment,  but  to  tradi- 
tion and  conviction  as  well.  She  declares, 
however,  that  she  was  "rather  an  anti- 
Bonapartist  than  a  partizan  of  the  Bour- 
bons." In  time  she  came  to  detest  the 
tyranny  of  the  emperor,  altho  she  never 
had  any  great  opinion  of  such  Bourbon 
princes  as  she  had  seen  face  to  face. 

She  tells  a  curious  story  of  Napoleon's 
youth  as  obtained  from  her  father,  who  in 
her  childhood,  when  going  to  Corsica  in 
a  ship  which  he  had  chartered,  obliged  a 
Corsican  gentleman,  who  had  his  son  with 
him,  by  permitting  him  to  go  along  as  his 
guest,  no  other  ship  being  available. 
During  the  voyage  her  father  one  day  in- 
vited all  the  passengers  to  dine  with  him, 
and  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  ask  the 
Corsican's  son  to  join  them.  After  a 
search  the  son  was  found  alone  at  the  end 
of  the  ship,  drest  in  the  uniform  of  a 
military  school  and  reading.  The  boy 
looking  up  from  his  book  bluntly  refused 
to  go  to  the  dinner,  which  irritated  the 
officer,  who  on  returning  begged  of  the 
author's  father  permission  to  "throw  the 
unsociable  little  fellow  into  the  sea." 
"I  am  not  of  your  opinion,  "  was  the  reply 
to  this  request;  "his  face  shows  character 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  some  day  be  heard 
from."  This  boy  was  the  future  Emperor 
Napoleon.  On  reaching  Corsica  the  au- 
thor's father  met  Madame  Bonaparte, 
Napoleon's  mother,  who  was  "still  a  very 
beautiful  woman,"  but  he  "found  her  in 
the  kitchen,  without  her  stockings,  in  a 
cotton  skirt,  making  sweets." 

The  author  confesses  to  her  prejudices, 
but,  in  spite  of  them,  "was  never  able  to 
suppress  a  very  sincere  admiration  for 
Napoleon,  both  as  conqueror  and  as  a 
legislator."  Had  she  lived  in  another  at- 
mosphere she  believes  she  must  have  been 
enthusiastic  about  him.  She  saw  him  in 
full  state  dress  at  a  court-ball  under  the 
Empire,  but,  while  the  costume  was  well 
designed,  it  was  "utterly  unsuited  to  him, 
on  account  of  his  small  size,  his  corpu- 
lence, and  clumsiness  of  movement."  He 
"seemed  to  me  frightful  and  looked  like  a 
mock-king."  But  she  was  "strangely 
imprest  by  his  imperial  manners  ";  at 
the  same  time  she  had  never  seen  a  mon- 
arch who  "treated  the  public  in  so  cavalier 
a  fashion."  At  another  time  she  saw  him 
at  a  ball,  drest  in  a  simple  uniform,  when  he 
really  appeared  a  striking  figure,  and  was 
even  "anxious  to  be  courteous  and  kind." 

Of  his  last  years  in  power  she  remarks 
that  absolute  authority  "intoxicated  and 
blinded  him,"  but  she  adds  apologetically 
that  "it  is  not  perhaps  given  to  a  man  to 
be  able  to  bear  the  of  that."     She 

believes  that  posterity  will  forget  the 
aberrations  and  weaknesses  of  "that  sub- 
lime genius."  "  When  a  figure  like  Bona- 
parte appears  amid  the  ages,  we  ought  not 
to  remember  the  few  shadows  which  might 
darken  some  of  its  splendor." 

She   saw   something   of  Josephine,   but 

was  struck  by  what  she  calls  "the  futility 

and    fickleness"  of    her  character.     Marie 

use  she  liked  better,  describing  her  as 


"a  fine  woman,  fresh  in  appearance,  if 
somewhat  too  red."  But  she  seemed  "very 
vulgar"  and  was  "entirely  without  dis- 
tinction," notwithstanding  her  dress  and 
precious  stones.  Pauline  Bonaparte  seemed 
"the  most  ravishing  beauty  that  I  have 
ever  looked  upon:  to  all  perfections  was 
added  the  air  of  candid  maidenhood  as 
complete  as  any  young  girl  could  have, 
tho,  if  history  is  to  be  believed,  no  one 
ever  had  less  right  to  it."  Lady  Hamilton, 
whom  she  sawr  in  Naples,  was  "entirely 
vulgar  and  common;  on  the  whole,  a  bad 
woman  having  a  low  mind  within  a  magnifi- 
cent form."  In  ordinary  dress  she  "lost 
all  distinction,"  her  conversation  showed 
no  interest  and  lacked  intelligence;  while 
at  the  time  of  Nelson's  infatuation  she 
had  become  "prodigiously  fat,  and  had 
lost  her  beauty."  Madame  R6camier 
evokes  the  author's  best  encomiums: 

"She  had  all  the  charm,  the  virtue,  the  incon- 
sistency, and  the  weakness  of  the  perfect  woman. 
If  she  had  been  a  mother,  her  destiny  would  have 
been  complete;  the  world  would  have  heard  less  of 
her,  and  she  would  have  been  happier.  As  she  had 
missed  this  natural  vocation,  she  was  obliged  to  find 
compensation  in  society.  Mme.  Recamier  was  the 
incarnation  of  coquetry;  her  talent  in  this  respect 
amounted  to  genius,  and  she  was  the  admirable 
leader  of  a  detestable  school.  Every  woman  who 
attempted  to  imitate  her  has  become  an  object  of 
scandal  or  disgrace,  whereas  she  always  emerged 
unscathed  from  the  furnace  into  which  it  was  her 
delight  to  plunge.  The  fact  is  not  to  be  explained 
by  any  coldness  of  heart,  for  her  flirtations  were 
actuated  by  kindness  and  not  by  vanity.  She  was 
much  more  anxious  to  be  loved  than  to  be  admired, 
and  this  sentiment  was  so  natural  to  her  that  she 
always  had  some  affection  and  much  sympathy  to 
give  her  numerous  adorers  in  exchange  for  the  ad- 
miration which  she  strove  to  attract;  hence  her 
coquetry  avoided  the  usual  accompanying  selfish- 
ness, and  was  not  absolutely  barren,  if  I  may  use 
the  term.  She  thus  preserved  the  affection  of  al- 
most all  the  men  who  fell  in  love  with  her.  Nor 
have  I  known  any  one  who  could  more  dexterously 
combine  an  attitude  of  exclusiveness  with  a  bearing 
of  general  friendliness  toward  a  numerous  circle. 
Every  one  has  praised  her  incomparable  beauty,  her 
energetic  benevolence,  and  her  gentle  courtesy ;  many 
people  have  praised  her  lively  wit.  But  very  few 
were  able  to  discover  beneath  the  easy  manners  of 
her  social  intercourse,  the  loftiness  of  her  mind  and 
the  independence  of  her  character,  the  impartiality 
of  her  judgment  ami  the  accuracy  of  her  intuition. 
I  have  sometimes  seen  her  dominated;  I  never  knew 
her  to  be  influenced." 

The  author,  through  family  interests, 
was  unjustly  married  when  sixteen  years  of 
age  to  General  de  Boigne.  who,  thirty-two 
years  her  senior,  had  an  income  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  acquired 
as  governor  of  provinces  conquered  in 
India.  She  soon  found  hersel  f  "surrounded 
with  luxury,  without  experiencing  the 
smallest  happiness."  Her  husband  had 
never  acquired  any  social  polish;  indeed, 
the  habits  of  polite  society  remained  en- 
tirely  unknown  to  him;  he  was  addicted 
to  the  use  of  opium;  was  as  anxious  to 
arouse  dislike  as  most  people  are  to  e\ 
admiration;  was  stingy  in  spite  of  his 
luxurious  tastes;  furiously  and  ridicu 
lously  jealous,  and  critical  "in  the  language 
of  the  guard-room";  while,  as  to  his  wife, 
she  interested  him  "as  a  beautiful  and  well- 
articulated  machine  that  he  had  acquired." 
These  citations  will  make  it  clear  that 
this  volume  is  one  of  exceptional  rcadable- 
ncss.  French  women  have  always  been 
greatly  gifted  as  memoir-writers.  The 
Comtesse  de  Boigne  must  now  be  added  to 
a  long  and  delightful  list. 

De    Morgan,   William.       Alicc-for-Short.     A  Di- 
chronism.      urao,  563  pp.      New  York:     Henry    Hol1 
$1.75  net- 
Mr.  De  Morgan's  second  novel  has  con- 
firmed the  favorable  impression  he  made 
with  "Joseph  Vance."     He  has  here  chosen 


a  girl  for  his  leading  personage — a  puny 
slim  creature  of  six  years,  daughter  of  an 
alcoholic  London  tailor  and  a  gin-sodden 
wife.  Early  in  the  story  the  tailor  cracks 
his  wife's  skull  with  a  hammer;  and,  to 
avoid  arrest,  drinks  cyanide  of  potassium. 
Alice  is  taken  in  hand  by  a  young  artist, 
who  has  a  studio  in  the  house  of  which  her 
parents  have  been  caretakers.  The  artist 
has  a  prosperous  home  and  a  charming 
sister,  who  promptly  opens  her  heart  to 
the  waif.  So  Alice's  career  is  turned  into 
sunnier  ways.  The  story  is  just  broached, 
however;  and  only  now  does  the  author 
begin  to  reveal  the  charm  of  personality 
which  has  won  him  admirers,  who  are 
also  defenders.  He  needs  defenders.  He 
writes  a  novel  according  to  the  Victorian 
tradition,  hardly  as  a  master,  but  as  the 
cleverest  of  disciples. 

When  Mr.  De  Morgan  is  obliged  to  sit 
down  and  tell  his  story  and  be  done  with 
it,  he  inclines  to  be  prolix.  Let  him  tell 
about  the  story,  rather  than  tell  it,  let 
him  make  you  acquainted  intimately  with 
all  his  characters  and  see  them  as  he  sees 
them,  from  behind  the  scenes,  let  him  ram- 
ble in  and  out,  and  jump  suddenly  to  one 
side,  all  the  time  plying  his  full  observation, 
his  humor,  his  maturity  of  mind,  his  sanity 
of  vision,  and  you  must  fall  under  the  sway 
of  "Joseph  Vance,"  "  Alice-for-Short," 
and  any  book  he  may  write  as  he  has 
written  these.  Nowadays,  when  the  wri- 
ting of  novels  is  done  almost  wholly  by 
athletes  just  out  of  college,  it  is  a  relief  and 
a  tonic  to  find  a  book  which  shows  that  the 
author  has  a  perspective  on  life.  This 
ripeness  of  vision  constitutes  Mr.  De 
Morgan's  charm.  He  has  lived  to  see, 
to  see  tolerantly,  tho  not  without  feel- 
ing. Such  scenes  of  the  human  comedy 
as  have  come  within  his  range  he  notices 
accurately,  sometimes  too  accurately,  but 
always  out  of  a  generous  heart  and  with 
an  eye  that  twinkles  humor. 

Add  to  this,  that  he  tells  a  good  story, 
in  his  own  circuitous  way.  In  this  book, 
for  instance,  we  have  the  whole  life  of 
a  good  half-dozen  of  persons;  and  the 
hero,  a  fine  study  and  shrewd,  of  the 
artistic  temperament,  marries  the  wrong 
girl  first,  but  afterward — well,  all  things 
happen  to  delight  the  confirmed  novel- 
reader,  if  only  he  have  patience.  The 
author  is  ingenious  enough  even  to  intro- 
duce the  ghost  idea,  and  make  the  reader 
look  at  it  through  modern  eyes,  tho  the 
story  happened  fifty  years  ago. 

Stricture  should  be  made  on  his  tendency 
to  talk  to  the  reader  in  simulated  con- 
fidences, especially  when  these  confidences 
touch  on  the  continuation  of  the  story's 
interest.  Oft  en  Mr.  De  Morgan  apologizes, 
or,  has  the  air  of  apologizing,  for  being 
long-winded.  If  he  is  not  careful,  some 
nailers  may  think  he  is.  Yet  the  imper- 
ii (lions  of  "Alice-for-Short"  are  minor  and 
easily  overlooked  once  one  is  under  the 
sway.  The  fact  that  the  story  lives,  that 
its  people  live  and  have  being,  is  essential, 
and  mark  the  book  as  one  to  be  kept  and 
made  one's  own. 

Forman,  Justus  Miles.  A  Stumbling  Block. 
i2mo,  pp.  310.  New  York;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.  50  net. 
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net. 
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$3  net. 
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REGULAR    PRICE      $40.00 
SPECIAL   PRICE  22.00 

HE  SAVING  Wtr        $18.00 


THESE  BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS  AT  ABOUT  HALF  PRICE 


ONLY  A  FEW  SETS 


SPECIAL  PRICE  $22 


During  the  past  few  months  we  have  sold  hun- 
dreds of  sets  of  Muhlbach's Historical  Romances 
and  we  have  now  reached  the  point  where  we  have  decided  to  close  out  the  few  remaining  at  a  cut  price  rather  than  carry  them 
over  until  Fall.  The  regular  price  of  the  books  is  $40.  While  the  publisher  of  the  work  has  been  selling  a  number  of  damaged 
sets  at  $15,  our  edition  which  is  brand  new  and  perfect  in  every  particular — we  offer  at  only  $22 — and  they  are  not  bound  in  cloth 
but  in  beautiful  half-leather.  Terms  only  $1  per  month.  Further  than  this  we  send  this  great  library  of  18  volumes  to  you  for 
examination,  all  carriage  charges  prepaid. 

Library  of  Historical  Romances 

18  Volumes  By  MUHLBACH  9.000  Pages 

THESE  historical  romances  are  strong,  vivid  stories,  as  well  as  good  history.  No  set  of  books  published  reproduce  so  vividly 
the  social  life  of  the  times  they  describe.  "  Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Court"  is  the  most  remarkable  romance  ever 
issued.  "Henry  the  Eighth  and  His  Court"  and  "Joseph  the  Second  and  His  Court"  are  marvels  for  interest  and  in- 
struction. "Sans  Souci"  and  "The  Merchant  of  Berlin"  are  unrivaled  in  the  entire  domain  of  historical  romance.  All  classes 
are  represented  in  these  volumes  as  they  lived  and  loved,  thought  and  acted.  Thus  the  human  interest  always  prevails  and  has 
given  this  set  of  books  enduring  popularity.  Hundreds  of  historical  characters  are  written  about  in  these  volumes,  and  their 
lives  and  actions  are  described  in  the  most  interesting  style  imaginable.  In  reading  these  romances  one  really  feels  they  are  a 
part  of  the  time  and  people  they  are  reading  about.  Do  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  historical  romances,  not  only 
bringing  you  into  intimate  touch  with  the  greatest  events  of  the  world's  history,  but  indelibly  impressing  these  events  on  your 
mind  through  the  most  fascinating  and  diverting  reading. 

The  books  are  printed  upon  extra  quality  of  paper  from  easy-to-read  type,  are  attractively  illustrated  and  bound  ;  combina- 
tion art  cloths,  light  red  backs  and  green  sides,  with  titles  and  ornaments  stamped  in  gold  on  back.  Size  of  the  volumes  is  7|x 
5£  inches.  These  eighteen  volumes  contain  nine  thousand  (9,000)  pages  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  reading  ever 
published. 

THESF   ARE  THE   TITLES   OF   THE  EIGHTEEN  VOLUMES 


Napoleon  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia 

The  Empress  Josephine 

Napoleon  and  lilucher 

Queen  Hortense 

Marie  Antoinette  and  Her  Son 

Prince  Eugene  and  His  Times 


The  Daughter  of  an  Empress 
Joseph  II.  and  His  Court 
Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Court 
Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Family 
Berlin  and  San  Souci 
Goethe  and  Schiller. 


The  Merchant  of  Rerlin,  and  Maria  Theresa 

and  Her  Fireman 
Louisa  of  Prussia  and  Her  Times 
Old  Fritz  and  the  New  Era 
Andreas  Hofer 

Mohammed  Ali  and  His  House 
Henry  VIII.  and  Catharine  Pari 


Two  Typical  Examples  of  their  Rare  Historical  Value 

Below  we  give  the  contents  of  two  of  the  volumes.     These  will  illustrate  to  you  how  interesting  the  entire  set  is. 

PRINCE  EUGENE  AND  HIS  TIMES— The  Countess  of  Soissons.  The  Laboratory.  Prince  Eugene.  The  Riot.  Barbesteur  Louvois.  The  State 
Reception.  Help  in  Time  of  Need.  The  Flight.  The  Parting.  Marianna  Mancini.  The  Trial.  The  Skirmish.  Louvois's  Daughter.  The  Court  Ball.  The 
Lady  of  the  Bedchamber.  First  Love.  The  Betrayal,  The  Disappointment.  The  Foes.  The  Repulse.  The  Farewell.  A  Page  from  History.  The  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  The  Council  of  War.  The  Plains  of  Kitsee.  The  Baptism  of  Blood.  Vienna.  The  Re-enforcements.  The  Fall  Of  Buda.  The  Friends.  The  Mar- 
quis Strossi.  Laura.  The  Regatta.  The  Negotiator.  The  Lovers  Reunited.  Antonio's  Expiation.  The  Duntreon.  A  Two-fold  Victory.  The  Dumb  Music. 
The  Retirement  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  Fall  of  Belgrade.  The  Marchioness.  The  Flight.  The  Forester's  Hut.  Sister  Angelica.  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
The  King  and  the  Petitioners.  The  Window  That  Was  Too  Large,  The  Imperial  Diet  at  Regensburg.  The  Judith  of  Esslingen.  Her  Return.  The  Island  of 
Bliss.  The  French  in  Speier.  The  Treasure.  Caspar's  Vengeance.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans.  The  Deliverance  of  Trier.  The  Fire-tongs.  Brave  Hearts.  The 
Advance  into  France,    The  Ravens.    Sick  and  Well.    The  Duke's  Dangerous  Illness.    Insanity  and  Revenge.    The  Ambrosia.    The  Betrothal.    Vengeance. 

NAPOLEON  AND  BLXTC HER—  Napoleon  at  Dresden,  Frederick  William  and  Hardenberg.  The  White  Lady.  Napoleon  and  the  White  Lady.  Napoleon's 
High-born  Ancestors.  Napoleon's  Departure  from  Dresden.  The  Last  Days  of  1  s  1  xi.  The  Conspirators  of  Heligoland.  The  European  Conspiracy.  Gebbard 
Lebrecht  Blucher.  Recollections  of  Mecklenburg.  Glad  Tidings.  The  Oath.  Chancellor  Von  Hardenberg.  The  Interrupted  Supper.  The  Defection  Of  General 
York.  The  Warning.  The  Diplomatist.  The  Clairvoyante.  An  Adventuress.  The  Two  Diplomatists.  The  .Attack.  The  Courier's  Return.  The  Manifest... 
Leonora  Prohaska.  Joan  of  Orleans.  The  National  Representatives.  War  and  an  Armistice.  Theodore  Korner.  The  Heroic  Tailor.  The  General-in-Chief  of 
the  Silesian  Army.  The  Ball  at  the  City  Hall  of  Breslau.  The  Appointment. 
After  the  Battle  of  Bautzen.  Bad  News.  The  Traitors.  Napoleon  and  Metter- 
nlch.  Deliverance  of  Germany.  On  the  Eatzbach.  Blucher  as  a  Writer.  The 
Revolt  Of  the  Generals.  The  Battle  of  Leipsic.  The  Nineteenth  of  October. 
Hannibal  Ante  Portas.  Blucher's  Birthday.  Passage  of  the  Rhine.  Napoleon's 
New  Year's  Day.  The  King  of  Rome.  Josephine.  Talleyrand.  Madame 
l.etitia.  Fall  of  Paris.  The  Battle  of  La  Rothiere.  The  Diseased  Eyes.  Onto 
Paris!  Departure  of  Maria  Louisa.  The  Capitulation  of  Paris.  Night  and 
Morning  Near  Paris.    Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau.    A  Soul  in  Purgatory. 


If  You  Wish  This  Great  Work  for  a  Gift 

We  will  send  it  to  any  address  you  specify   upon  receipt  of  $1.00 
down,  and  you  can  pay  the  balance  in  monthly  instalments  of  $1.00. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York 


In  order  to  secure  one  of  the  few  reiii.-iiiiinc  sets  it  will  be 
necessary  for  jou  to  mail  tills  Coupon  promptly 

Finns  *  Wagnalls  Company,  14-00 East  28d  Street.  New  York. 

Gentlemen  :  You  may  forward,  for  inspection;  one  sot  of  the  ■'  Library  of 
Historical  Romances."  byMubJbach,  in  18 volumes,  bound  in  handsome  half- 
I  eat  her.  It  is  understood  that  tliis  is  to  be  a  bran-new,  perfect  set  which,  if 
satisfactory  after  .'>  .lavs'  inspection,  I  aeree  to  purchase  at  the  special  price  of 
(22.00.  parable  11.006  .lays  after  receipt  of  the  books,  and  SI  (XI  per  month  for  'Jl 
months.  It  is  also  understood  that  you  are  to  prepay  carriage  charges  on  the 
sit.  and  that  1  will  hold  the  work  subject  to  your  order  if  I  do  not  care  to  keep  it. 


Xante. 


D 8-24-07 

lint, 


Street, 


City 
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An  Increase  of 

over  25%  in  Dividends 

To  Policy  Holders 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
has  paid    more  in  dividends  to  policy  holders    than  any 
other  company  in  the  world.     Since  organization  it  has  re- 
turned in  dividends  over  $118,000,000.     As  a  result  chiefly 
of   increased   earnings  and   decreased    expenses  the   annual 
dividends  to  policy  holders  this  vcar,  on  policies  issued  in 
1905,  will  be  25%  to  30%  more 'than  in  1906. 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

feels  sure  its  policy-holders  will  be  pleased  with  this  great  re- 
duction in  cost.     The  news  may  be  doubly  welcome  now 
when  increased  cost  in  other  lines  seems  everywhere  the 
order  of  the  day.     If  you  have  others  for  whose  continued 
care  you  are  concerned,  you  should  learn  for  yourself 
how  and  how  cheaply  it  can  be  guaranteed  by  the 
staunchest  life   insurance  company  in   the  world. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  write  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Sectional 
Bookcases 

The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Book 
cases  are  made  for  and  universally 
used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country. 

They  grow  with  your  library. 
They  fit  any  space. 

They  are  sent  direct  from  factory. 

On  Approval 
Freight    Paid 

Kigid  economy,  acquired  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  single  product  in  large  quantities 
and  our  modern  methods  of   selling  direct  to 
th  ■  •  u-er,  enable  us  to  offer  a  superior  article  at 
•—  a  considerable  saving  in  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

Solid  oak^nssa^sr  n-zs  £S 

Send  for  Our  Beautiful  New  Catalogue  No.  23 

in  which  we  Illustrate  the  different  grades  from  the  neatly  finished  Solid  <  )ak  cases  at 

above  prioes,  to  the  highly  polished  Solid  Mahogany  cases  for  the  more  elaborate  library. 

"Every  book  section  has  non-blndlng,  disappearing  glass  door.   Tops  and  bases,  $1.00eacn. 

THE  X  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  COMPANY.  LITTLE  FALLS.  N.  Y., 

ninirsrturrn  ofSeetUnal  Bookcases  and  Ming  Cabinets. 


Diamonds  c^dit 


TOP  CAN  EASILY  OWN  A  DIAMOND  OR  WATCn,  or  present  one  aa  a  gift  to  some  loved  one. 
Whatever  you  select  from  our  beautiful  catalog,  we  send  on  approval.  Pay  one-fifth  on  delivery,  balance  In 
8  equal  monthly  payments.    Your  credit  is  good.    As  a  pare  Investment  nothing  Is  safer  than  a  Diamond 


LOFTI5 
SYSTEM 


THE    OI.I»    RKLIAKLE    ORIGINAL    DIAMOND 
AND  WATCH  CKKIIIT  IIOCSE, 
1)8.  Si  CO.  Dept.  1141  ,  98  to  9H  State  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


20%  annual  Increase  In  value.  Written 
guarantee  of  quality  and  value.  Cata- 
lofrnofree^Wfrttefc^lttoday^yio/fnote. 


CURRENT   POETRY 


Animula  Vajja. 

By  John  B.  Tabb. 

A  spirit  from  the  grave 

Again  I  come, 
E'en  as  I  vanished,  save 

Disrobed  and  dumb. 

No  shadow  as  I  pass — 

However  clear. 
The  wave  on  mirroring  glass — 

Betrays  me  near; 

Nor  unto  them  thct  live 

Forlorn  of  me, 
A  signal  can  I  give 

Of  sympathy. 

Ah,  better  'twere  to  hide 

Where  none  appear, 
Than  thus  in  death  abide 

To  life  so  near! 
-From  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (August). 


We  Shall  Not  Pass  This  Way  Again." 

By  Emery  Pottle. 

We  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
If  there  be  aught  of  secret  pain 

'Tween  you  and  me, 

In  the  great  sea 
Of  all  men's  pain  let  it  be  cast 
This  night,  that  only  love  may  last. 

We  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
My  heart,  in  pain  shall  we  refrain 

From  tenderness, 

And  cease  to  bless 
Each  added  hour  that  love  may  give 
Us  in  this  piteous  space  we  live? 

We  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
Haply  to-morrow  comes  in  vain, 

If  we  shall  part 

With  heavy  heart 
This  night.      Ah,  then  could  love  forget 
The  little  griefs  we  cherish  yet? 
Let  us  be  done  with  pain — 
We  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 

— From  The  Delineator  (September). 


PERSONAL 

The  New  Shah  of  Persia. — Mohammed  AH  Mirza 
has  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  as  a  constitutional 
monarch;  he  is,  therefore,  the  first  ruler  of  that 
country  who  has  not  been  a  despot.  To  many,  the 
notion  of  a  constitutional  government  in  Persia  seems 
absurd.  Many  think  of  Persia  as  a  remote,  half- 
savage  country  inhabited  by  either  "fierce  marauders 
or  enervated  sensualists."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  informed,  Teheran,  the  capital  city,  has  gas  and 
electric  lights,  tramways,  banks,  telegraphs,  news- 
papers, and  a  well-developed  postal   system. 

Of  the  old  and  new  Shahs  a  contributor  to  Munsey's 
Magazine    writes    as    follows: 

His  grandfather,  the  old  Shah,  Nazr-ed-Din,  who 
reigned  for  nearly  fifty  years,  was  an  Oriental  despot 
pure  and  simple.  His  cruelty  and  his  magnificence 
were  equal.  When  he  traveled  about  his  realms 
he  was  followed  by  a  caravan  which  extended  for 
miles  behind  him.  Eighteen  hundred  horses  and 
mules  were  taken  with  him,  and  four  thousand  sol- 
diers escorted  him.  There  were  volleys  of  artillery, 
illuminations,  triumphal  arches,  and  forests  of  flags 

Superior  to  Lemonade  is 
HORSFORD'S  ACID   PHOSPHATE. 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold  water,  witb 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious  summer  drink. 
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to  greet  the  Shah-in-Shah,  the  King  of  Kings.  With 
him  also  were  carried  instruments  of  torture;  for  he 
loved  to  administer  what  he  called  justice  and  to  see 
it  executed  before  his  eyes. 

It  was  he  who  visited  Queen  Victoria  and  left  the 
magnificent  house  which  was  placed  at  his  disposal  in 
a  state  of  indescribable  filth;  for  the  drawing-rooms 
had  been  used  as  pens  in  which  to  slaughter  sheep 
and  fowls.  It  is  recorded  that  during  his  stay  in 
London  he  attended  a  reception  at  Stafford  House, 
where  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
The  beauty  of  the  mansion  so  imprest  the  Shah 
that  he  called  the  Prince  of  Wales  aside  and  question- 
ed him. 

"Who  is  the  owner  of  this  place?"  asked  his 
Persian  majesty. 

"This,"  said  the  prince,  "is  the  home  of  one  of  our 
great  noblemen." 

"Oh!"  said  the  Shah  gravely.  "If  you  will  profit 
by  my  experience,  you  will  let  me  tell  you  that  such 
powerful  subjects  are  dangerous.  Have  his  head 
struck  off  to-morrow!" 

This  bloody,  sensual  old  tyrant  was  assassinated 
in  due  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  late 
Shah  Muzaffar-ed-Din.  The  new  sovereign  was 
utterly  unlike  his  father,  being  humane  and  sym- 
pathetic, living  an  abstemious  life,  and  taking  great 
interest  in  European  education.  He  caused  the 
most  famous  foreign  books  to  be  translated  into 
Persian,  studied  modern  science,  and  became  a  prac- 
tical photographer.  He  was  also  greatly  diverted 
by  the  mysteries  of  the  telegraph,  and  had  a  short  line 
of  wire  constructed,  over  which  he  delighted  to  send 
messages. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  Muzaffar-ed-Din 
became  convinced  that  Persia  needed  an  entire 
change  in  its  form  of  government.  He  established 
a  sort  of  civil  service,  reduced  the  taxes,  and  finally 
proclaimed  a  constitution  which  gave  the  control  of 
the  finances  and  of  foreign  affairs  to  a  senate  and  an 
assembly,  partly  elective  and  partly  appointive. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  his  new  systems  in  full  working 
order.  While  visiting  Europe  he  was  sunstruck  in 
Paris,  and  lived  only  a  short  time  after  his  return 
home. 

The  new  Shah,  therefore,  is  to  carry  out  the  ex- 
periment which  his  predecessor  had  but  just  begun. 
It  is  likely  that  he  will  do  so  in  good  faith.  He  is 
a  man  of  thirty-five,  short  and  stout,  educated  by 
European  instructors,  and  speaking  French  and 
English  with  some  fluency.      His  manner  of  life  is  by 

* 

WHAT'S  THE  USE? 

To  Pour  in   Coffee  When  it  Acts  as  a  Vicious 
Enemy. 


Fasters  have  gone  without  food  for  many 
days  at  a  time  but  no  one  can  go  without 
sleep.  "For  a  long  time  I  have  not  been 
sleeping  well,  often  lying  awake  for  two  or 
three  hours  during  the  night,  but  now  I  sleep 
sound  every  night  and  wake  up  refreshed 
and  vigorous,"  says  a  Calif,  woman. 

"Do  you  know  why  ?  It's  because  I 
used  to  drink  coffee  but  I  finally  cut  it  out 
and  began  using  Postum.  Twice  since  then 
I  bave  drank  coffee  and  both  times  I  passed  a 
sleepless  night,  and  so  I  am  doubly  convinced 
coffee  caused  the  trouble  and  Postum  re- 
moved it. 

"My  brother  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
coffee  three  times  a  day.  He  was  troubled 
with  sour  stomach  and  I  would  often  notice 
him  getting  soda  from  the  can  to  relieve  the 
distress  in  his  stomach  ;  lately  hardly  a  day 
passed  without  a  dose  of  soda  for  relief. 

"Finally  he  tried  a  cup  of  Postum  and 
liked  it  so  well  he  gave  up  coffee  and  since 
then  has  been  drinking  Postum  in  its  place 
and  says  he  has  not  once  been  troubled  with 
sour  stomach." 

Even  after  this  lady's  experience  with 
coffee  her  brother  did  not  suspect  for  a  time 
that  coffee  was  causing  his  sour  stomach, 
but  easily  proved  it. 

Coffee  is  not  suspected  in  thousands  of 
cases  just  like  this  but  it's  easily  proved. 
A  ten  days'  trial  works  wonders.  ""There's 
a  Reason." 

Read  the  famous  little  book,  "  The  Road 
to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


Seven  Thousand 
Five  H\indred  Miles 


Another 

Proof  of 

Hartford  Tire 

Quality 

This  cut  is  made  from 
an  actual  photograph 
of  a  section 
of  a 

Hartford  Tire 

28x3  run  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Ryan  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  7,509  miles  by 

Odometer  on  his  Cadillac  Car. 

Note  carefully  that  this  tire  is  in  practically  perfect  condition. 

It  pays  to  buy  the  best  in  tires. 

You'll  remember  the  quality  a  long  time  after  you  have  forgotten 

the  price. 

Most  manufacturers  equip  their  cars  with  good  tires;  some  are  not  so 

particular. 

Protect  yourself  by  specifying  and  insisting  on 

Hartford  Dunlop  or  Clincher  Tires 

There's  no  secret  about  the  widespread  popularity  of  Hartford  Tires.  They're 
absolutely  right,  made  of  the  best  material  by  men  of  long  experience  with  a 
determination  to  excel. 

CD  P  C"      A  book  that  shows  by  pictures  how  to  put  on  a  Clincher  or  Dunlop 
K    IVCiLi     Tire.     Every  Owner,  every  Driver,  every  Dealer  should  have  it. 

The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co. 


HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 


Desk  B 


NEW  YORK.  88  Chambers  St.  and  1 769  Broadway:  CHICAGO,  83  Michigan  Ave  BOSTON  494  Atlantic 
Ave.  and  1020  Boylston  St.;  CLEVELAND.  183 1  Euclid  Ave.;  DETROIT,  256  Jefferson  Ave  '•  DENVER 
1564  Broadway;  PHILADELPHIA,  138  N.  1 0th  St.;  BUFEALO.  725  Main  St  •  ATLANTA  GA  55 
Auburn  Ave.;  LOS  ANGELES,  1  505  S.  Main  St.;  SAN  FRANCISCO,  423-433  Golden  Gate  Ave 

A  Of*nr\f»i.  •     5ittsbur„8  Rubb«  Coa-  91  ?„"?'  5  Liberty  Ave..  Pittsburg;  Gugler  Electric  Mfg. 
agencies.     Co.,  Minneapolis;  Geo.  W.  Perry  &  Co..  St.  Louis;   Mercantile  Lumber 
Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City ;  F.  P.  Keenan  Co.,  PorUand  (Ore.)  ;  Salt  Lake  Hardware  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City  ;  Compania  Mexicana  De  Vehiculos,  City  of  Mexico. 


Chocolates 
and  Confections 

The  standard  by  which 
other  candies  are  judged. 

For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  Sl  SON, 
1316  Chestnut  St.,  Phi  la. 

Established  1812. 
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Real  Smoking 
Luxury 

is  something  you  will 
never   enjoy  until   you 
regularly  smoke 

Draknel  Wheeling  Stogies] 

A  Genuine  Old  Wheeling  Product 
Perfectly  made  by  hand  of  the  purest  leaf  tobacco 
grown,  lone-filler  and  absolutely  free   from   scrap 
and  dust-  they  afford  the  greatest  decree  of  satisf>  - 
ing  pleasure.     Their  five-inch  panatela  shape  is  a 
worthy  improvement  in   Wheeling  stogies,      No 
artificial  flavoring  robs  the  tobacco  of  its  delight- 
ful  natural   tang.        Try  the  genuine  Wheeling 
article  and  be  agreeably  surprised, 
lly  mail  in  real  cedar  ^oxes.  upon  receipt  of  check  or  H.  0 
price.  $3, 50  per  100;  $1.75  per  50. charges  prepaid  in  the  United 
iid  your  money  back  if  you  do  not  like  them. 
Address  Mail  Order  Department 
K  I  111  r  A.  I.KVKARD.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Writaibr  free  interesting  booklet  about  my  it 
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The  Importance  of  Accurate 
Watch  Adjustment 

The  importance  of  accurate  adjustment  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  A  watch  may  be  made  of  the  finest  materials  by  the 
most  skilled  workman,  and  yet  without  accurate  adjustment  be 
worthless  as  a  timekeeper. 

In  quality  of  materials,  scientific  workmanship  and  accuraK 
adjustment  the  HOWARD  Watch  is  not  even  approached  by 
ordinary  makes,  because  perfect  accuracy,  rather  thau  cost,  is  the 
chief  consideration.     The 

WATCH      

19  finally  adjusted  in  its  own  case  at  the  factory 

by  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  studying  / 

watch  adjustment,  and  who  put  their  whole  < 

thought  and  skill  into  the  absolute  perfection 

of  each  and  every  HOWARD  Watch. 

As  a  measure  of  protection  to  such  a  splendid 
piece  of  mechanism,  every  HOWARD  Watch  is 
enclosed  in  a  velvet-lined  mahogany  cabinet, 
and  accompanied  by  Certificates  of  Guarantee 
giving  movement  and  case  numbers  and  thefixed 
price  at  which  the  watch  is  sold  everywhere. 

Howard  Watches  are  made  in  men's  sizes  only.  '«« 

Prices  range  from  $35  to  $150,  the  difference  being  not  H^ 

in  grade  of  materials  or  workmanship,  but  in  quality 
of  case,  number  of  jewels,  and  adjustments. 


"  Watch  Wisdom  "  FREE 

We  wantyou  to  have  at  FREE  copy  ef 
"  Watch  Wlidom"-i  mighty  Interesting 
book  which  tells  more  about  time  than 
you  ever  knew  before.  It'o  written  by 
Elbert  Hubbard.     WRITE  TO-DAY. 


■*7i 


E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY. 
Hammer  St.,  Wallham,  MasN.,  U. S.  A. 
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Investment  Securities 
Are  Now  Low 

THE  best  securities  may 
now  be  bought  at  prices 
that  give  the  buyer  more 
than  the  normal  rate  of  inter- 
est with  an  unusual  chance  for 
the  principal  to  increase  in 
value.  This  Firm  deals  only  in 
high  grade  securities  and  trans- 
acts commission  orders  on  the 
New  York  and  Boston  Ex- 
changes. Send  for  our  little 
book  "  How  to  Invest." 

ADAMS   &   COMPANY 

Bankers 

13  Congress  Street  Boston,   Mass. 


ENNEIN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


J&WDER 


I  PRICKLY 
CHAFING,  aad 
SUNBURN,  "VS/ST"  • 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.     De- 
lightful  after   Shaving.      Sold  everywhere,  or 
| mailed  oo. receipt  of  25c.    Get  Menneo's  (the  original).     Sample  Free. 

•  GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY.  Newark.  N.J. 


CALOX 


fThe  OXYGEN   Tooth  Powder^ 

I  leanses  the  teeth,  kwps  themtohite,  prevents  decay, 
relieves  sensitiveness,  prevents  formation  of  tartar 

eps  the  mouth  in  a  healthful  condition. 
Prtiggiai    25i     Sump  1 1-  and  booklet  on  reqncit.  Sei  in  I  No.  16S 

\\,hi  ^Q>   ,V    »"'lfi\s.    D1-07   Knlton  Str.r-i.   \MV   YORK. 


"He  h&d  smaJI  skill  o*  horse  flesh 
who  bought-exgoose  boride  onVBorVbt-dJ^e 
'^Jn&te      ordinary  so&ps      -iggir 

ffr  ho^^nPFte^rr.'^g' 


!HG 


is  SAPO  L.I  0*> 

=Try  &.  ca>Ke  ofihcvnd  b_e  convinced.1 


no  means  that  of  an  Oriental.  He  has  no  harem,  but 
treats  his  wife  as  an  equal,  providing  her  with  a 
Parisian  dressmaker  and  a  suite  of  foreign  ladies. 

As  for  himself,  he  has  many  foreign  officers  in  his 
household,  and  shows  an  especial  liking  for  whatever 
is  French.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  few  words, 
a  keen  sportsman,  and  a  just  and  upright  ruler. 
Except  over  the  affairs  of  his  court,  he  has  little  power 
under  the  new  constitution,  except  that  he  can  ap- 
point his  sons  to  be  governors  of  the  various  provinces 
of  Persia. 


The  Mendacity  of  Rameses  II. — Professor  Xa- 
ville,  one  of  the  official  explorers  of  antiquities  in 
Egypt,  has  exposed  Rameses  as  a  fraud.  Rameses 
has  been  given  credit  for  erecting  the  great  temple 
known  as  the  Rameseum,  where  he  had  made  a 
great  statue  of  himself  seated,  which  is  over  sixty 
feet  high ;  the  Rameseum  is  now  alleged  to  have 
been  the  work  of  earlier  kings.  He  was  not  great, 
but  his  vanity  was  colossal. 

It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  city  of  Thebes 
rose  to  great  magnificence.  In  1280  b.c.  Rameses 
died.  He  was  survived  by  several  widows,  fifty- 
nine  daughters,  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  sons. 

With  reference  to  the  self-advertisements  of 
Rameses  which  have  for  centuries  been  flaunted 
before  unsuspecting  tourists,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  remarks  as  follows: 

According  to  the  archeological  exposer,  Rameses 
went  around,  chisel  in  hand,  obliterating  the  names 
of  sculptor  and  architect  and  builder,  and  cooly 
substituting  his  own.  Nor  had  he  any  regard  for 
historical  accuracy.  A  temple  might  be  one  thou- 
sand years  old,  but  if  Rameses  liked  it  he  never 
hesitated  over  etching  his  name  on  the  corner-stone 
or  any  other  handy  space.  The  Egyptologist  as- 
cribes this  Ramesan  craze  for  personal  advertising 
to  mere  vulgar  vanity — certainly  a  trait  unworthy 
of  any  sovereign  who  desired  the  respect  of  his  sub- 
jects and  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

In  retrospective  survey  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
philosophically  concludes: 

It  is  certainly  hard  to  think  that  Rameses  II.  was 
such  a  vain  plagiarist  and  forger,  and  that  history 
must  be  once  more  revised.  However,  in  these  davs 
of  iconoclasm  we  are  revising  estimates  of  nearly 
every  one  who  figures  large  on  the  written  page. 
It  seems  that  C;esar  wasn't  much  of  a  general  and 
was  a  bad  man  all  round,  tho  Nero  has  been  much 
maligned.  Lucretia  Borgia  and  Mary  Stuart  were 
estimable  ladies,  who  never  thought  of  murder, 
much  less  connived  at  it.  Richard  III.  was  one  of 
the  most  upright  and  sagacious  of  English  kings, 
while  as  to  Homer,  Moses,  and  Omar  Khayyam, 
they  never  existed  at  all,  but  were  the  early  form  of 
syndicate  writing,  upon  which  modernity,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  has  made  no  improvement. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Two  Compliments  on  One  Day. — On  June  12 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  was  presented  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  Prof.  Brander  Mathews  at 
Columbia  University,  and  next  to  Governor  Hughes, 
who  was  also  honored  with  a  degree,  the  editor  of 
The  Century  Magazine  received  the  warmest  wel- 
come from  the  twelve  hundred  people  present — 
a  pleasant  little  ovation  that  came  after  Prof. 
Brander  Mathew's  graceful  introduction.  He  said 
of  Mr.  Gilder: 

He  is  a  poet  of  varied  accomplishment,  in  whose 
lyrics  there  are  melody,  beauty,  and  grace.  He  has 
been  for  many  years  the  editor  of  one  of  our  foremost 
magazines,  which  is  ever  earnest  in  fostering  the 
literature  and  the  art  of  our  country,  and  which  he 
has  made  the  advocate  of  every  lofty  cause.     Feeling 


GREAT  BEAR    SPRING    WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 
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He,  She,  and  It. — Diplomatic  Bachelor  (who 
has  forgotten  whether  the  baby  is  a  boy  or  girl.) — 
"Well,  well,  but  he's  a  fine  little  fellow,  isn't  she? 
How  old  is  it  now?  Do  her  teeth  bother  him  much? 
I  hope  he  gets  through  its  second  summer  without 
getting  sick.  She  looks  like  you,  doesn.'t  he?  Every 
one  says  it  does." — Puck. 


Church  Supremacy. — First  Verger. — Do  you 
'ave  matins  at  your  church?  Second  Verger. — 
No;   we  'as  linoleums. — The  Sketch. 


PASTY  FOOD 

Too  (' niMily  Used. 


keenly  the  noble  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  he 
has  been  a  leader  in  social  uplift;  and  to  him  we 
owe  the  solid  foundation  of  tenement-house  reform. 
In  honoring  the  poet  and  the  editor,  you  are  honoring 
also  one  of  the  most  useful  citizens  of  this  metropolis 
of  the  Western  World. 

On  the  same  day  there  reached  Mr.  Gilder's  office 

the  following  letter  (the  italics  are  ours)- 

M MUSIC  COMPANY 

NEW    YORK    CITY. 

June  ii,  ioo7- 
Mr.  Richard  W.  Gilder, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  been  informed  that  you  have 
achieved  some  success  in  a  literary  line,  and,  as  I  am 
in  search  of  poems  that  can  be  set  to  music,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  addressing  you.  I  wish  you  would  kind- 
ly cooperate  with  me  at  once,  for,  by  so  doing,  I  feci 
confident  that  both  of  us  will  be  materially  benefited. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  some  of  your  work.  If  I  find  that 
it  comes  up  to  my  standard,  I  shall  be  more  than 
pleased  to  make  you  an  offer  upon  it  immediately; 
but  in  case  I  can  not  use  it  I  shall  return  it  to  you  at 
once,  if  postage  is  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  I  do 
not  require  that  your  work  be  typewritten,  or  put 
in  any  special  form,  and  I  make  no  charge  whatsoever 
for  examination  or  criticism. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  familiar,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  song-writing;  yet  many  excellent  r;ongs 
have  been  written  that  have  never  been  published 
simply  because  the  author  lacks  confidence  in  his 
own  work.  It  is  my  business  to  discover  these  true 
poems,  no  matter  from  whom  they  come,  and  to  turn 
the  author's  talent  into  money  for  both  the  poet  and 
myself.  Do  not  feel  that  because  you  have  some 
simple  little  ditty  at  home  you  need  be  ashamed  to 
present  it  to  me — its  very  simplicity  may  be  its  charm. 

Therefore,  I  ask  that  you  send  in  your  manuscript 
without  further  delay,  for  right  now  is  the  time  of  the 
year  that  the  big  music  publishers  of  this  city  are 
looking  for  next  season's  successes. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Diet.  M-i.  E M . 

Such  is  fame! — Life. 


Paint  this  Fall ! 

The  cold,  wet  Spring  was  a  great  disappointment  as 
a  painting  season.  Many  were  afraid  to  risk  having  the 
work  done  in  the  wet,  and  postponed  it. 

Fall  is  in  many  respects  an  ideal  time  for  painting. 
No  frost  or  moisture  below  the  painted  surface  to 
seep  out  and  ruin  the  paint  film. 

We  strongly  recommend  painting  in  the  Fall;  but 
read  our  book  first. 

It  is  easy  to  know  the  vital  points  about  paint — what 
the  best  wearing  materials  are  and  how  to  test  them; 
what  colors  harmonize  and  what  ones  are  the  most  dur- 
able; why  ochre  is  very  bad  for  priming,  and  why  both 
white  lead  and  linseed  oil  must  be  free  from  adulteration. 

These  points  and  many  others  clearly  and  interest- 
ingly explained  in  the  booklet,   "A  Talk  on  Paint."     It 
will  cost  you  nothing  and  may  prove  valuable  to  you. 
We    have    many    letters    from    house- 
owners  thanking  us  very  heartily  for  it. 
Address  Department  R. 


Meantime  remember  that  the  Dutch  Boy 
Painter  on  the  side  of  a  keg  is  a  guaranty  that 
Pure  White  Lead  will  be  found  within. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO 

in  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing  cities  is  nearest  you: 


New  York.  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis.  Philadel- 
phia (John  T.  Lewis* 
Bros.  Co.)  Pittsburgh 
(Nat'lLead&OilCo.) 


/  I 


Money-saving  and  health- 
protecting  plumbing  is  also  of 
vital  interest  to  property  own- 
ers. Send  for  booklet,  "Good 
Plumbing." 


The  use  of  pasty  cereals  is  not  advisable. 
A  physician  says  :  "Pasty  cereals  are  very 
indigestible  and  a  bad  thing  for  the  stomach, 
causing  a  depressed  feeling  and  quite  a  (rain 
of  disorders,  particularly  of  the  intestines 
and  nerves. 

"Cereals,  such  as  wheat  and  oats,  can  be 
cooked  long  enough  and  well  enough  to  lit 
them  for  human  use  hut  the  ordinary  way 
of  cooking  leaves  them  in  a  pasty  condition." 

An  Indiana  man  says:  "My  physician 
prohibited  the  use  of  oats  and  wheat  for  I 
was  in  a  bad  condition  physically,  with 
pronounced  dyspepsia.  He  said  the  heavy 
paste  was  indigestible  but  that ■  Grape-Nuts, 
being  a  thoroughly  cooked  food  and  cooked 
in  such  a  manner  asto  change  the  starch 
into  a  form  of  sugar,  is  very  easily  digested. 

"I  have  become  very  fond,  indeed,  of 
Grape-Nuts  and  all  the  "uncomfortable  feel- 
ings have  disappeared.  I  have  gained  nearly 
twelve  pounds  in  weight  and  have  none  of 
the  distressed  feeling  after  my  meals  which 
I  had  formerly.  <  rrape-Nuts  food  has  done 
the  work."  ""There's  a  Reason."  bead 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


TOLSTOY'S    ESSAYS  AND    LETTERS.     Con- 

taining  new  translations  by   Aylmer   Maude.     121110, 

cloth,  372  pages     $r.oo.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


TOLSTOY  AND  HIS  PROBLEMS.  A  scholarly 
essay  on  Tolstoy  and  his  beliefs,  by  Aylmf.r  Mai'de, 
i2mo,  cloth,  226  pages.  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


THE  SHOT  THAT  TELLS 

is  made  with  a  Revolver  not  only  per- 
fect in  mechanism  and  material, 
but  also  having  the  balance  or 
"hang"   which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  accurate 
shooting. 


■ 


TK  \11K  H  IRK 
Reg.  r.s    P  ,1  Ofl 


These  features  together  with   the 
Special  COLT  grip    are    embodied 
in  all  Colt  Revolvers,  which  are  un- 
challenged as    the   World's  standard. 

Catalog  ••Police"  describes  all 'models.    Mailed  on  request 

COLT'S    PATENT    FIREARMS    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Hartford,  Conn.  15a  Pall  Mall,  London.  S.  W 
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Fish,  more  than  any  other  dish  needs  careful  sea- 
soning.     It  is  rendered  more  appetizing  by 

Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce 


THE  ORIGINAL   WORCESTERSHIRE 


It 


is    a    delightful    seasoning    for    Scalloped    Oysters, 
Broiled  Lobster,  Cod  Fish  Balls  and  Steaks, 


Deviled 
Beware  of  Imitations. 


Clams,   Fish  Salads,   etc. 


John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 


Do  You  Want 
Your   Savings 

to  earn  the  highest  possi- 
ble rate  of  interest ;  to  be 
absolutely  safe ;  to  be 
withdrawable  on  demand 
at  any  time  ? 

^  These  are  some  of  the  advantages  this 
company  offers  you. 

Cfl  This  company  has  been  in  business  for 
over  13  years — 

f$  It  is  officered  and  managed  by  some  of 
the  most  prominent  business  men  and 
bankers  in  Baltimore. 

<J   It  is  absolutely  sound   and  conservative. 

5  per  cent,  on  Savings  Accounts. 

Write  today  for  the  booklet. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  fid. 


SIX  PER  CENT. 

Gold  Loan  Certificates,  in  denominations  of 
S500.00  each,  maturing  June  30th,  1909,  secured 
by  choice  improved  business  property  in  San 
Diego.  For  sale  at  par  and  accrued  interest. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  SIXTH 
STREET  BANK,  540  Sixth  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


'Riding  Comfort"  ftp51°a™*and 


man 
a  genuine 


Whitman 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free,  rontainnijr  everything  from 
lt  Saddle  toSpur." 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St,  N.Y.  City 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
ft  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


R%  Bond  Shares 

^^  OF  THE 

New  York  Realty  Owners  Go, 

The  Safest  Form  of  Investment  Known 

Interest  ii  Guaranteed  ud  principal  i-  secured  by  exten- 
rfew    York    Itealty    holdings,    with    a  guarantee  of  .sis 
Dollars  for  Each  Dollar  o(   investment     Thi*  ratio  of  | 

d  by  the  extension  61  out 
and  the  enhancement  in  the  v;ilue  of  our  properties. 
Over  half  a  million  dollars  paid  to  investors  during  the  past  12 
years.     Investments  <>l  from  $100  to  $10,000  accepted,  parti- 
cipating in  earningi  from  dale  of  "■ 

ASSETS,  $2,000,000.00 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  BOOKLET  9 

4KII  FIFTH    AVKVI  F.  XEW  YORK  CITY 


'sFVTN  PFP  fFNT  Two  thousand  shares  of 
^'^  rnR  U-Hl*  stock  at  par,  $10.00  per 
share,  will  be  sold  to  further  develop  graphite 
mine  and  enlarge  paint  plant.  Seven  per 
cent,  and  more  can  be  realized  on  investment. 
Safe  and  sure.  Address  GRAPHITE  PAINT 
MFG.  CO..  i6£8  II  Street,  San  Diego,  California. 


The  "Best"  Light 

Is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light,  cost- 
ing only  2  cts.  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
Its  own  gas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene,  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No 
Dirt.  No  Grease.  No  Odor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5th  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  fin  Rollers 


HAVE  YOU  GOT   ONE? 

We  mean  a  Dons  Tip  Top  Duplicator,  that  Ideal  ■saialunt 
always  rend*  to  Quickly  make  100  copies  from  pen-written 
ar.d  SO  copies  from  type-written  original.   Complete  Dupli- 
cator .ap  size  (print!  8^*13  in. )  mill  $7.50  leas  S3)i"  dn- 
rount,  $5.00  net.  Hut  we  don't  want  your 
money  until  you  are  Battened,  so  if  interest- 
!  edjust  write  us  to  send  it  on  10  Days' Trial 
without  deposit.  That's  fair  enough,  isn't 
it?  Cir<-ul.ir  of  larger  sizes  upon  request. 
The  Kelii  P.  Daus  Duplicator  Co. 
BM  Dam  llliiir.,  1 1 1  John  St.  New  fork 


When  to  Gamble. — "Don't  gamble,"  said  Uncle 
Eben,  "unless  you  kin  afford  to  lose.  An'  if  you's 
got  enough  so's  you  kin  afford  to  lose,  dar  ain'  no 
sense  in  playin'  foh  mo'." — Washington  Star. 


A  Problem  Novel. —  '  I  see  you  have  my  novel. 
I'll  wager  you  had  to  look  at  the  last  page  to  see  how- 
it  all  came  out." 

"Xo;  I  looked  at  the  name  of  the  publishers  on 
the  title-page  to  see  how  it  came  out,  and  even  now 
I  can't  understand  how  it  was." — Tit-Bits. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 


August  9. — An  attack  of  Arab  tribesmen  on  Gen- 
eral Drude's  forces  outside  Casablanca  is  re- 
pulsed by  the  French  troops,  assisted  by  fire 
from  the  war-ships. 
A  Dutch  infantry  detachment  of  forty-five  men 
is  wiped  out  by  rebels  in  the  Mori  district  of 
Celebes. 

Mr.  Sojeda,  president  of  a  pool  of  Japanese 
banks,  is  in  Berlin  seeking  a  loan  of  S50.ooo.ooo, 
the  rumored  object  of  which  is  the  purchase  of 
the  Philippines,  if  Congress  will  sell. 

August  10. — Prince  Scipione  Borghese,  of  Italy, 
reaches  Paris  as  winner  of  the  automobile  race 
from  Peking.  He  left  the  Chinese  capital  on 
June  10. 

The  Sultan  of  Morocco  declares  his  readiness 
to  accord  to  France  any  satisfaction  demanded 
for  the  massacre  of  Europeans  at  Casablanca. 

Mutinies  of  Korean  garrisons  are  supprest  at 
Seoul  and  Hon-Ju.  but  a  serious  situation 
exists  at  Won-Ju;  Japanese  troops  are  march- 
in  p-  against  the  town. 

August  11. — British  and  Russian  ambassadors 
in  Constantinople  succeed  in  inducing  the 
Porte  to  issue  orders  stopping  the  advance  of 
Turkish  troops  into  Persia. 

Sentence  of  death  is  passed  on  Prince  Yi  by  the 
new  Korean  Emperor,  as  leader  of  the  deputa- 
tion to  The  Hague. 

The  anticlerical  campaign  in  Italy  grows  in  in- 
tensity. The  Government  frames  a  bill  for  the 
inspection  of  all  lay  and  clerical  institutions 
for  children.  The  Vatican  intends  to  fight  the 
measure. 

August   12. — Caid   Sir  Harry  MacLean  is  handed 
over  by  Raisuli  to  the  Elkmes  tribe,  which  set 
him  at  liberty. 
The  Japanese  troops  capture  the  island  of  Kang- 
wha. 

August  13. — Five  countries,  including  Mexico, 
present  to  the  Hague  Conference  a  counter- 
proposal regarding  a  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration. 

August     14. — The    Eighth    International     Zionist 
Congress  opens  at  The  Hague. 
A  committee  of  the  Peace  Conference   votes  to 
forbid  the  throwing  of  explosives  from  air-ships. 

August    15. — Josef     J«achim,     the     world-famous 
violinist,  dies  in  Berlin. 
The   United   States  cruiser  squadron  in  the  Pa- 
cific starts  on  a  visit  to  Japan. 

Domestic. 

August  9. — Judge  Grossays,  in  Chicago,  grants  a 
writ  of  error  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
The  strike  of  the  telegraph  operators  spreads  to 
Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Denver,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Helena,  Mont.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  and  Colorado 
Springs.  Both  the  Western  Union  and  Postal 
companies  are  affected. 

August  10. — An  explosion  of  1,000  pounds  of 
dynamite  in  a  fire,  thought  to  be  incendiary, 
in  a  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway  station  in- 
jures over  one  hundred  persons;  the  explosion 
of  half  a  car  of  nitroglycerin  at  Essex,  Ont.. 
kills  two  people,  injures  many,  and  partly 
wrecks  the  town;  five  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
trainmen  are  hurt  at  Ridgeway,  Pa.,  by  an 
explosive  thrown  by  a  tramp  they  had  ejected 
from  a  train. 

August  12. — The  President  issues  an  order  ma- 
king Labor  Day  a  holiday  for  all  per-diem  Gov- 
ernment employees. 

August  14. — Judge  Landis  postpones  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  Railroad  inquiry,  pending  the  deci- 
sion by  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  as  to 
whether  the  road  is  really  entitled  to  lmmunity 
from  prosecution. 

August  15. — The  tablet  at  Gloucester  to  com- 
memorate the  early  English  settlement  in  New 
England  is  unveiled  with  a  historical  address 
by  Senator  Lodge. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


IS  THE  PRESIDENT   UNSETTLING 
BUSINESS? 

THE  President's  warning,  "once  for  all,"  to  the  "ruthless  and 
determined  men  whose  wealth  makes  them  particularly  for- 
midable," and  who  "hide  behind  the  breastworks  of  corporate 
organization,"  that  "  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  policy  we  have 
steadily  pursued,  no  let-up  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  honest  ob- 
servance of  the  law,"  brings  out  a  roar  of  defiance  and  denunciation 
from  the  papers  that  oppose  his  policies.  The  New  York  Times, 
which  has  come  out  as  the  champion  of  Standard  Oil  and  other 
threatened  corporations,  brands  the  President's  words  as  "unre- 
strained and  unregulated  rant,"  and  declares  that  his  election  for 
another  term  would  be  regarded  by  a  majority  of  "  the  chief  busi- 
nessmen "  of  the  country  "  as  a  national  calamity."  He  is  abusing 
the  successful  business  men,  "apparently  because  they  have  been 
successful,"  avers  The  Chronicle,  the  great  organ  of  railroad 
finance,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  trying  to  bring  the  money- 
bags of  the  wealthy  into  subjection,  but  can  not  do  it.  "This 
reckless  clawing  of  the  vital  function  out  of  the  successful  classes 
who  have  made  this  nation  what  it  is  "  must  cease,  it  warns  him. 
His  language  "is  more  befitting  a  Lawson  than  a  well-poised 
statesman,"  thinks  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.);  and  the 
New  York  Herald  considers  his  speech  "a  full-grown  specimen  of 
the  things  that  are  better  left  unsaid."  As  for  the  New  York  Sun, 
popularly  regarded  as  the  organ  of  the  Morgan  interests,  a  paper 
the  President  once  said  he  reads  for  amusement,  it  prints  as  its 
leading  editorial  a  letter  from  one  of  its  readers  who  says  that  "no 
red  shirt  behind  a  Paris  barricade  ever  yelled  an  exhortation  to 
lawlessness  one-millionth  part  so  dangerous  as  this  unparalleled 
speech  by  the  head  of  a  nation."  The  New  York  Financier 
comes  forward  with  the  suggestion  that,  if  the  trusts  are  illegal, 
the  way  to  remedy  it  is  to  repeal  the  law  that  makes  them  so.  "  No 
matter  if  these  corporations  do  exist  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Law,"  it  argues,  "the  remedy  for  such  a  situation  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, not  to  destroy  the  industrial  combinations  into  which  so  large 
a  part  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country  has  entered, 
but  to  repeal  or  modify  this  obnoxious  law,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  hamper  our  industrial  development  within  the  past  twelve 
years."  The  New  York  Worldhas  no  sympathy  for  illegal  cor- 
porations, but  it  thinks  legitimate  interests  are  being  imperiled  in 
the  present  mele"e,  and  declares  "  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  "  and  *'  to 
give  legitimate  business  a  breathing  spell  and  permit  the  restora- 
tion of  confidence  and  credit." 

All  this  condemnation  is  elicited  by  several  paragraphs  inserted 
at  the  eleventh  hour  into  President  Roosevelt's  speech  on  Tues- 


day of  last  week  at  Provincetown,  Mass.,  where  he  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  a  monument  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
After  speaking  of  the  "world-wide  financial  disturbance  "  which  is 
shared  by  foreign  countries  as  well  as  our  own,  the  President  went 
on  to  say,  in  part : 

"On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  the  disturbance  has  been 
particularly  severe,  most  of  it  I  believe  to  be  due  to  matters  not 
particularly  confined  to  the  United  States  and  to  matters  wholly 
unconnected  with  any  governmental  action;  but  it  may  well  be 
that  the  determination  of  the  Government,  in  which,  gentlemen,  it 
will  not  waver,  to  punish  certain  malefactors  of  great  wealth  has 
been  responsible  for  something  of  the  troubles,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  having  caused  these  men  to  combine  to  bring  about  as 
much  financial  stress  as  they  possibly  can  in  order  to  discredit  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  thereby  to  secure  a  reversal  of  that 
policy  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  evil-doing. 

"That  they  have  misled  many  good  people  into  believing  that 
there  should  be  such  reversal  of  policy  is  possible.  If  so,  I  am 
sorry,  but  it  will  not  alter  my  attitude.  Once  for  all.  let  me  say 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  for  the  eighteen  months  of  my 
Administration  that  remain,  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  policy 
we  have  steadily  pursued,  no  let-up  in  the  effort  to  secure  the 
honest  observance  of  the  law,  for  I  regard  this  contest  as  ore  to 
determine  who  shall  rule  this  Government— the  people  through 
their  governmental  agents,  or  a  few  ruthless  and  determined  men 
whose  wealth  makes  them  particularly  formidable,  because  they 
hide  behind  the  breastworks  of  corporate  organization." 

The  President  promised  that  there  should  be  "  no  action  of  a 
vindictive  type  "  and  said  it  will  be  his  purpose  "to  heartily  favor 
the  corporations  that  do  well." 

The  denunciatory  comment  quoted  above,  it  will  be  noticed, 
comes  entirely  from  the  press  of  New  York  City.  Outside  of 
New  York  a  few  papers,  like  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.  i  and 
the  Boston  Traveler  (Rep.)  criticize  the  President  adversely,  but 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  press  rally  to  his  support.  Nor  is  the 
President  without  defenders  in  the  very  region  where  his  critics 
are  encamped.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  is 
undoubtedly  read  by  many  of  the  men  the  President  assails,  ad- 
vises them  to  "  turn  their  attention  from  denunciation  and  com- 
plaint to  a  sober  consideration  of  the  real  cause  of  their  distress 
and  a  resuscitation  of  that  confidence  which  they  have  been  mainly 
instrumental,  first  in  undermining  and  then  in  shaking  on  its  pre- 
carious foundations."  This  is  sane  advice,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.),  which  adds  that  the  President's  policy  is  "not 
destructive,"  but  "  aims  at  greater  security  for  the  investor  and 
greater  good  to  the  public."  The  United  States  Investor  (Boston) 
declares  there  is  nothing  in  his  policy  to  arouse  alarm,  "certainly 
not  on  the  part  of  law-abiding  concerns."  The  speech  is  just  what 
the  people  expected  and  "just  what,  to  all  appearances,  a  large 
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majority  of  the  American  people  approve."  remarks  the  Boston 
Herald  (Ind.);  and  the  Providence /<?///"««/ i  Ind.  >  maintains  that 
"it  is  no  argument  against  the  disciplinary  process  to  say  that 
some  injury  will   be  wrought."  for  "  that  is  the  penalty  business 


EXCEEDING     I  II E    SFEED    LIMIT. 

—  Mai  mlej  in  the  New  York  II  .  ■ 

must  pay  for  having  sanctioned  evil  methods'*  "Wall  Street 
can  not  hope  to  inspire  public  confidence  in  the  values  of  securi- 
ries  by  striving  to  make  it  appear  that  they  depend  upon  the  free- 
dom of  wealthy  manipulators  to  do  as  they  please."  the  Spring- 
field Republican  i  Ind.  I  warns  them.  "  and  the  sooner  it  cuts  loose 
from  that  attitude  the  sooner  the  market  will  mend." 

No  one  will  quarrel  with  the  President's  position  "  who  does  not 
find    the    halter  drawing."   observes    the    Philadelphia    Inquire) 


SHOWING    HOW    HIS    MEWS    CHANGE. 

Uradlev  in  the  Chicago  A'ews. 


the   mighty   majority   of  the   American   people  in  his  declaration 
that  nevertheless  the  laws  shall  be  enforced." 

It  is  not  the  real  business  interests  of  the  country  that  are  chal- 
lenging   the    President,    avers    the    Philadelphia   North    Amen 
can   (Rep.);    it    is  "  Kockefellerism  "    and    "  Harrimanism,"    and 
"  the  answer  of    Roosevelt    voices    the    sentiment    of    American 
patriotism." 

The  enforcement  of  these  laws  "  tends  to  help  business  rather 
than  hurt  it."  and  "injures  no  trade  but  that  of  cheating  and 
robbery."  says  the  Pittsburg  Press  (Ind.);  and  the  Pittsburg 
Post  (Dem.)  tells  the  President  that  in  this  work  "he  will 
have  the  hearty  support  of  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people." 

The  Washington  Post  (Ind.i  thinks  there  should  be  no  ap- 
prehension "except  in  the  breasts  of  the  few  lawbreakers  who 
have  fouled  the  currents  of  interstate  commerce,"  and  the  Balti- 
more American  (Rep.)  believes  the  legitimate  business  men  should 
"feel  that  the  attitude  of  the  Administration  is  comforting  rather 
than  disquieting."  "The  country  as  a  whole  cares  little  about 
what  is  done  or  thought  in   the  Street,"  says  the    Indianapolis 


(Rep.;  incisively:  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  assures  the 
President  that  even  "  if  any  immediate  and  current  depression 
in  certain  shares  on  Wall  Street  is  associated  with  prosecutions 
of  rebate  offenders.  President   Roosevelt   will  have   behind    him 


A    S  \D  t  ASE. 

Hi. mi  KEEPER-r"  This  is  one  of  our  most  interesting  cases.  He 
thinks  he  is  the  United  States.  Whenever  he  has  a  pain  in  the 
pocket  he  thinks  we  ought  to  put  a  poultice  on  the  Middle  West.  He 
never  wants  to  take  the  medicine  we  think  he  needs,  but  wants  to 
prescribe  tor  himself." 

—  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

News  i  Ind.  i ;  and  the  Chicago  '/'/ ibune  (Rep.)  informs  Wall  Street 
that  "  the  people  of  the  I'nited  States  are  in  harmony  with  the 
course  of  the  Administration,  and  while  there  is  no  disposition  to 
injure  the  innocent  investor,  the  public  is  determined  that  big  or 
little  business  shall  be  conducted  along  honest  lines." 

Air.  Jacob  H.  Schiff.a  financier  whose  interests  extend  to  every 
quarter  of  the  civilized  world,  says  in  a  New  York  Herald  inter- 
view that  "to  blame  the  Federal  Administration  for  the  difficulties 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  is  both  thoughtless  and  unjust."  They 
are  due  rather  to  the  financial  excesses  during  our  great  prosper- 
ity, to  the  tremendous  capital  requirements  for  railroad,  industrial, 
and  commercial  development  beyond  our  ability  to  supply,  to  the 
cost  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  the  loss  in  the  San-Francisco 
earthquake,  and  the  new  financial  demands  of  an  awakening  China 
and  Japan.  He  thinks  the  President  is  right  in  prosecuting  the 
guilty,  but  urges  that  justice  be  tempered  with  moderatipn,  and 
says  the  best  cure  for  monopolies  and  the  accumulation  of  vast 
fortunes  would  be  'a  sound  and  sensible  revision  of  the  tariff." 
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THE    PRESIDENT    AT    HUME. 


"The  man  is  but  a  poor  father,''  said  the  President  at  Provincetown,  "who  teaches  his  sons  that  ease  and  pleasure  should  be  their  chief  objects  in  life.  So  he  is 
but  a  poor  leader  of  the  people,  but  a  poor  national  adviser,  who  seeks  to  make  the  nation  in  any  way  subordinate  effort  to  ease,  who  would  teach  the  people  not  to 
prize  as  the  greatest  blessing  the  chance  to  do  any  work,  no  matter  how  hard,  if  it  becomes  their  duty  to  do  it." 


DEFINITE  RESULTS  AT  THE  HAGUE 

TWO  recent  happenings  at  The  Hague — the  declaration  in 
plenary  session  in  favor  of  resuming  the  "serious  study  of 
the  limitation  of  military  expenditure."  and  the  presentation  of 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration — have 
caused  some  of  the  papers  which  were  predicting  a  fiasco  at  the 
Conference  to  modify  their  prophecies.  The  disarmament  decla- 
ration, while  "academic  to  the  last  degree,"  as  the  New  York 
J ribu ne  describes  it,  is  considered  by  many  papers  as  at  least  a 
slight  concession  to  the  spirit  of  peace.  The  support  given  to  the 
proposal  for  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration  by  America,  Ger 
many,  and  England  is  deemed  a  much  greater  advance. 

Many  papers  are  inclined  to  scoff  at  the  phrasing  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  stands  for  the  total  accomplished  so  far  on  the  much- 
disciist  question  of  disarmament  or  limitation  of  armament. 
"Has  the  mountain  labored  for  months  only  to  bring  forth  a 
mouse— and  a  tame  mouse  at  that?"  asks  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can. And  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  laughsat  the"  pueril- 
ity "  of  the  suggestion  that  the  various  countries  merely  "  consider 
the  growing  armaments  of  the  nations."  "  As  t ho  they  had  not 
been  doing  that  whenever  a  military-appropriation  bill  was  wider 
consideration  !  "  But  numerous  other  papers  see  real  progress  in 
the  resolution,  and  declare  that  the  Conference  should  be  con- 
gratulated.    Thus  in  the  New  York  World  we  read  : 


"By  this  act  it  has  not  merely  marked  time  or  taken  a  step 
backward.  The  resolution,  in  addition  to  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  delegates,  gains  further  weight  by  the  authorized  declara- 
tion that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  is  ready  to  exchange 
programs  of  naval  and  military  construction  and  expenditure  with 
other  Powers,  as  likely  to  facilitate  'an  understanding  as  to  the 
amount  of  expenditure  states  would  be  justified  in  providing  for 
in  their  budgets.' 

"This  is  making  progress.  Berlin  newspapers  may  allege  that 
'the  Powers  will  continue  ta  arm  to  the  hilt*  while 'the  conception 
of  brotherly  love  between  nations  yearly  becomes  more  beautiful.' 
Yet  the  outlook  is  brighter.  It  is  because  the  ideal  has  been 
made  to  take  on  a  semblance  of  eventual  reality  that  the  labors  of 
the  Conference  are  inspiring  confidence 

"The  point  is  the  influence  already  exerted  on  opinion  whereby 
the  project  of  international  peace  is  no  longer  regarded  as  wholly 
illusory.  Berlin  may  deride  and  other  capitals  doubt,  but  the 
cause  for  congratulation  is  there.  Meanwhile  international  public 
opinion  keeps  far  ahead  of  the  formal  avowals  of  diplomatists." 

As  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  the  English  and  German  dele- 
gates acquiesced  in  the  proposal  for  a  permanent  court  of  arbitra- 
tion, which  Mr.  Choate,  of  the  United  States,  had  fathered,  and 
that  the  chances  for  the  adoption  oi  the  measure  seemed  good,  the 
papers  of  this  country  began  even  then  to  praise  our  delegates  for 
bringing  about  the  one  great  result  so  far  wrought  in  the  Confer- 
ence. Says  the  New  York  Evening Suh :  "  We  ought  to  get  con- 
siderable satisfaction  out  of  the  fact  that  if  the  Conference  is  not 
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to  prove  abortive  it  will  be  owing  to  the  persistence,  good  temper, 
and  skill  of  our  representatives  at  The  Hague."  Describing  tlie 
proposed  court,  the  morning  Sun  says  that  "Mr.  Choate's  pur- 
pose is  to  make  the  new  international  tribunal  a  permanent  court 
of  appeal  from  the  findings  of  commissions  of  inquiry  or  of  spe- 
cial arbitration,  and  the  precaution  is  taken  to  debar  a  member  of 


'    M   IK    SAM     HAS    FILLED     THE     PIPE     WITH     PEACE     rOBACCO  ; 
BIT    WILL    THE    WORLD    SMOKE     IT? 

— Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Revieiv. 

the  Appellate  Court  from  taking  part  in  such  preliminary  commis- 
sions or  from  sitting  in  a  case  wherein  his  own  country  is  con- 
cerned." 


JAPAN'S   FINANCIAL  TROUBLES 

THE  fact  that  Japan,  after  passing  through  a  vigorous  boom 
period  since  the  Russian  war,  is  now  encountering  difficulty 
in  borrowing  money  abroad,  draws  the  attention  of  financial 
writers  to  the  money  conditions  in  that  country.  The  Manchester 
Guardian  notes  that  "  for  the  first  time  the  Japanese  have  received 
a  check  in  their  victorious  career  as  borrowers  on  the  London 
money-market  "  The  loan  they  were  trying  to  float  for  the  Man- 
churian  Railway  was  very  coolly  welcomed  by  the  British  finan- 
ciers. The  reasons  for  this,  as  found  by  the  paper  just  quoted,  are 
that  "  the  British  public  feels  it  has  lent  enough  at  present  to  the 
Japanese,  who  must  have  borrowed  in  England  for  war  and  other 
le-^s  destructive  purposes  at  least  200  millions  sterling,  "  and  that 
there  is  some  nervousness  in  England  "  at  the  difficulty  which 
the  Japanese  Government  finds  in  balancing  its  accounts.'-  It 
continues  : 

"The  expenditure  on  Army,  Navy,  and  debt  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  revenue,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  taxable  capacity 
of  the  country.  Thus,  the  official  statement  of  the  expenditure  for 
the  financial  year  1906-7  puts  the  normal  expenditure  unconnected 
with  the  war  at  ,£24,60.2.000,  while  the  total  ordinary  receipts  from 
taxation  amounted  to  £25.433,000.  Where,  then,  is  the  surplus 
of  which  we  heard  so  much  for  the  reduction  of  debt?  The  war 
debt  charge,  which  should  surely  be  included  in  the  permanent 
ordinary  expenditure,  is  £  1 1. j;o, 000,  and  there  is  an  awkward  item 
of  £8,094,000  under  the  head  of  '  increased  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  forces  stationed  in  Manchuria  and  Korea,  and  expenditure 
required  for  the  repair  of  the  damages  and  losses  suffered  during 
the  war  with  respect  to  arms  and  war-ships,  and  for  the  disposal 
of  outstanding  business  connected  with  the  war.'  Besides  this, 
there  is  a  trifle  of  46  millions  sterling  for  the  cost  of  withdraw- 


ing  the    Army,  or   most   of    it,  and  for  rewarding  distinguished 
services." 

"  We  yield  to  none,"  it  concludes,  "  in  admiration  for  the  skill  of 
the  Japanese  financiers,  but  study  of  their 'Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Annual '  confirms  us  in  thinking  that  unless  rapid  and 
sweeping  retrenchments  are  speedily  effected  by  the  Government 
its  credit  will  be  seriously  curtailed."  The  Tokyo  correspondent 
of  Dun's  Review  (New  York)  reports  that  "with  regard  to  the 
economic  outlook  of  Japan,  even  the  usually  most  optimistic  of 
the  native  newspapers  write  in  rather  a  gloomy  strain."  These 
facts  he  cites  in  explanation  : 

"  That  Japan  expected  a  considerable  indemnity  after  the  late 
war  with  Russia  is  generally  believed;  that  she  did  not  get  it  is 
fact,  and  the  burden  imposed  by  the  war's  cost  was  enormous. 
The  close  of  the  year  1906  showed  a  national  debt  of  yens  2,100,- 
000,000,  of  which  yens  1,100,000,000,  or,  roughly,  $550,000,000,  was 
foreign.  The  debt  in  1903  exceeded  $250,000,000,  the  war  being 
responsible  for  the  increase  of  over  $750,000,000,  acquired  in  less 
than  two  years'  time. 

"  To  meet  the  interest  alone  of  this  enormous  debt,  while  at  the 
same  time  to  exploit  the  countries  which  have  become,  if  not  in 
name  at  least  in  effect,  Japan's  ;  to  take  up  the  many  ambitious 
projects  of  national  importance,  started  or  contemplated  before 
the  war,  and  to  develop  the  natural  resources  and  industries  of  the 
Empire,  is  a  problem  which  has  been  and  is  taxing  the  brightest 
minds  in  the  Government.  It  is  to  Japan's  credit  that  she  desires 
to  meet  principal  and  interest  on  her  foreign  loans  punctually,  yet 
it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  decline  somewhat  on  the  market, 
and  the  success  of  the  new  issue  of  $79,500,000  shortly  to  be  ar- 
ranged, if  possible  in  Japan,  should  be  problematical." 

Other  papers  call  attention  to  the  industrial  boom  which  Japan 
has  been  experiencing  since  the  Russian  war,  and  note  the  collapse 
which  now  appears  to  be  impending.  Thus  Moody's  Magazine 
(New  York),  declaring  that  "a  severe  financial  crisis  has  begun, 
following  the  wave  of  wild  speculation  that  has  been  in  progress," 
quotes  a  Japanese  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter  ZeiUtng  to 
this  effect : 

"From  July,  1905,  to  tie  end  of  1906  there  were  organized  in 
Japan  s^33^>  new  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $302,- 
000,000,  while  5S0  old  companies  added  $123,000,000  to  their  capi- 
tal. In  the  first  five  months  of  1907,  1,169  more  new  companies, 
with  $112,000,000 capital,  were  registered,  while  249  old  companies 
absorbed  $63,000,000  capital.  During  this  period  all  classes  of 
the  people  became  speculators  and  bought  and  sold  stocks  on  mar- 
gin. Since  the  prices  of  securities  began  to  collapse,  thirteen  banks 
have  been  forced  to  suspend  payments,  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently. So  severe  has  been  the  depression  that  175  of  the  new 
companies  went  into  liquidation  in  April  and  May." 

This  crisis,  comments  Moody's  Magazine,  "  is  almost  certain  to 
be  followed  by  severe  depression  in  business." 

Details  of  the  new  Japanese  budget  which  have  just  reached  this 
country  show  "  the  ability  of  the  Japanese  in  national  financiering," 
but  also  prove,  adds  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "that  the 
problems  caused  by  the  war  with  Russia  are  in  many  cases  still 
unsolved."  In  its  news  columns  this  paper  analayzes  the  budget 
in  this  manner : 

"  Retrenchment  was  carried  out  as  far  as  possible  in  making  up 
the  estimates,  but  the  burdens  of  the  war  remain  heavy,  tho  the 
Treasury  authorities  declare  that  they  can  be  met  without  increas- 
ing taxation,  and  that  the  only  loan  necessary  will  be  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  extension  of  the  telephone  system,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  great  steel  foundry  which  will  make  Japanese 
shipbuilders  and  other  metal-workers  independent  of  foreign 
sources  of  supply. 

"  Altho  the  rate  of  taxation  per  capita  has  almost  trebled  in  re- 
cent years,  the  Japanese  have  responded,  says  the  budget,  in  a 
fashion  which  assures  the  world  of  their  financial  reliability,  and 
that  the  future  prospects  of  the  country  are  bright,  but  for  the 
present  the  Japanese  must  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  keep  pace 
with  the  standard  of  development  Japan  has  set  for  herself  " 
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WHAT  TAFT  WOULD  DO  IF  PRESIDENT 

NO  stampede  for  Taft  seems  to  have  been  aroused  by  his 
speeches  telling  what  he  thinks  on  the  great  questions  of 
the  hour,  to  judge  from  the  press  comment,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  weight  of  the  newspaper  opinion  in  the  ranks  of  his  own  party 
is  distinctly  favorable.  Leading  Republican  organs,  like  the  New 
York  Tribune,  the  Philadelphia  Press,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
speak  well  of  the  Secretary's  program,  without  committing  them- 
selves on  his  candidacy  ;  but  the  Cleveland  Leader,  the  chief  Re- 
publican paper  in  his  home  State,  comes  out  in  a  two-column  edi- 
torial hailing  him  as  our  next  President.  Mr.  Taft  was  introduced 
to  the  audience  at  Columbus  on  the  19th  by  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
as  "  the  next  President' of  the  United  States,"  and  had  to  bow 
blushingly  to  a  tremendous  outburst  of  cheers  that  greeted  the 
Governor's  prediction.  His  speech  is  called  by  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  (Ind.)  "his  Presidential  prospectus,"  and  the  papers 
all  over  the  country  take  it  as  a  declaration  of  what  he  would  do 
if  President. 

In  this  speech  Secretary  Taft  avows  his  adherence  to  President 
Roosevelt's  program,  but  in  a  way  that  makes  some  editorial  ob- 
servers believe  him  more  "  safe  and  sane  "  than  the  present  Exec- 
utive. As  'The  Plain  Dealer  puis  it,  "in  his  carefully  weighed 
statement  and  between  the  lines  there  is  the  constant  suggestion 
of  the  careful  hand,  the  well-poised  judgment,  the  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  justice,  the  work  of  a  man  who  would  straighten  without 
breaking, and  remold  without  destroying."  This  spirit  appears  in 
the  qualifications  which  he  adds  to  his  declarations  of  various  ad- 
vanced and  progressive  policies.  He  favors  giving  the  Govern- 
ment considerably  more  control  over  the  railroads  than  at  present, 
but  he  adds  that — 

"The  importance  of  fixing  rates,  complained  of  as  too  great  in 
and  of  themselves,  is  much  exaggerated  ;  for  the  overwhelming 
evidence  is  that,  on  the  whole,  rates  in  this  country,  especially  as 
compared  with  those  of  all  European  railroads,  many  of  which  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Government,  are  low.  The  chief  evil 
consists  in  unjust  discrimination  in  rates  between  individuals  and 
localities." 

He  believes  in  vigorous  action  against  unlawful  trusts,  but  does 
not  favor  the  program  of  Mr.  Bryan,  who  says  he  "would  extir- 
pate trusts,  root  and  branch."     Says  Mr.  Taft: 

"  If  Mr.  Bryan's  language  is  more  than  mere  rhetoric  and  he 
means  to  seize  the  property,  to  divide  it  up  and  sell  it  in  pieces, 
and  disassemble  the  parts,  then  I  am  not  in  favor  of  his  method  of 
dealing  with  trusts,  because  I  believe  that  such  large  combinations 
legitimately  conducted  greatly  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. The  attitude  of  the  Government  toward  combinations  of 
capital  for  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  should  be  ex- 
actly the  same  as  toward  the  combinations  of  labor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  wage-worker  and  of  in- 
creasing his  share  of  the  joint  profit  of  capital  and  labor.  They 
are  both  to  be  encouraged  in  every  way  as  long  as  they  conduct 
themselves  within  the  law. 

"  They  both  wield  enormous  power,  and,  if  wielded  for  good,  can 
be  of  inestimable  benefit.  Their  power  for  evil,  when  in  the  con- 
trol of  unscrupulous  men,  is  such  that  if  it  is  to  be  restrained,  it 
needs  the  use  of  all  the  means  which  the  Executive  and  the  courts 
can  lawfully  command." 

The  New  York  Globe  (Ind.  Rep.),  after  reading  Secretary 
Taft's  indorsement  of  President  Roosevelt's  policies,  declares  that 
while  they  may  agree  in  policy,  "  in  temper  and  in  breadth  of 
view  the  two  men  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles."  The  Washington 
Post  (Ind.),  similarly,  remarks  that  the  speech  gives  one  the  im- 
pression that  if  Taft  was  President  the  Roosevelt  policies  "  would 
take  on  the  aspect  of  greater  conservatism."  So,  too,  thinks  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  which  adds  that  "general  business  inter- 
ests shouJd  be  greatly  steadied  "  by  the  popular  favor  Mr.  Taft's 
conservative    declaration    has    elicited.     And    the    Philadelphia 


Ledger  (Ind.),  after  noting  the  "great  and  growing  dissatisfaction  " 
with  the  Roosevelt  policies,  has  this  to  say  of  their  adoption  by 
Mr.  Taft: 

"  His  general  attitude  of  mind  is  so  sane  and  conservative,  there 
is  such  wide  confidence  in  the  common  sense  of  the  man,  that 
worse   things  might  happen   to  the  country  than'  the  placing  of 


FIRST    STEPS. 

— Bartholomew  in  the    Minneapolis  Journal. 

William  H.  Taft  at  the  helm  of  state  in  succession  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. Whatever  his  'policies,'  the  country  would  have  at  least  the 
assurance  of  safety  from  the  operation  of  unregulated  impulses." 

Other  papers,  however,  think  the  Taft  speech  is  nothing  stronger 
than  an  echo  of  Roosevelt.  "There  is  not  an  original  note  in  the 
address,"  declares  the  New  York  Sun,  which  adds  that  Mr.  Taft 
seems  to  be  playing  the  part  of  Aaron  to  "a  somewhat  difficult 
Moses."  "Secretary  Taft's  speech  was  to  have  been  a  trumpet; 
it  turns  out  to  be  a  second  violin,"  observes  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  (Ind.);  and  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  remarks 
that  "he  who  sounds  the  keynote  on  another  man's  bugle,  who 
sounds,  in  fact,  the  other  man's  note  and  in  the  other  man's  man- 
ner, does  but  an  indifferent  service  to  his  own  cause,  if  he  have 
one."  The  speech  "argues  loyalty  to  the  Roosevelt  policies,  but 
gives  no  evidence  of  ability  to  grasp  new  situations,  or  to  lead 
beyond  the  mark  pointed  out,"  says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind. 
Rep.);  and  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.  ,  which  is  booming  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  declared  one  day 
that  the  Taft  speech  was  "  the  thinnest  pap,"  and  two  days  later, 
on  reading  it  over  again,  came  out  in  a  two-column  editorial  brand- 
ing him  as  the  champion  of  the  trusts.  The  Springfield  Republi- 
can (Ind.)  argues  that  if  the  voters  are  looking  for  a  man  to  carry 
out  the  Roosevelt  policies,  they  would  prefer  Roosevelt  himself. 
It  says : 

"The  practical  question  is,  Where  does  this  speech,  which  may 
be  accepted  as  typical  of  those  which  are  to  follow,  leave  Mr. 
Taft?  It  is  a  Roosevelt  speech  by  a  candidate  of  another  name, 
and  the  pure  logic  of  it  from  beginning  to  end  is  not  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Taft,  but  a  third  term  for  the  statesman  around  whose 
illustrious  orb  Mr.  Taft  is  so  happy  to  revolve 

"Granting  all  that  Mr.  Taft's  admirers  claim  concerning  his 
real  manhood,  great  abilities,  and  resolution  of  character,  still 
there  is  in  the  speech  no  strong,  clear,  convincing  note  of  personal 
independence— such  as  the  American  people  like.  The  speech 
embodies  too  much  the  candidacy  of  an  echo.  It  seems  per- 
haps a  fatal  mistake  for  Mr.  Taft.  as  an  avowed  Presidential 
candidate,   not  to  make  people  understand  that  he  is  capable  of 
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the    supreme  elevation    of  a  leadership   emanating   wholly  from 

himself  during  the  period  that  he  might  hold  office 

"  It  would  not  be  in  the  least  surprizing  if  the  ultimate  effect  of 
such  a  candidacy  were  to  intensify  the  demand  in  irresponsible 
quarters  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  be  nominated  rather  than  his 
self-confest  satellite.  If  there  is  to  be  any  popular  enthusiasm,  it 
must  be  for  the  master,  not  the  disciple." 

A  "  straw  vote  "  taken  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  shows  a  strong 
feeling  for  Taft  in  the  Middle  West  and  Northwest.  The  results 
are  given  in  The  .Tribune  in  tabular  form,  but  -may  be  more  tin- 
derstandingly  grasped,  perhaps,  in  the  following  editorial  interpre 
t.ition  in  the  .New  York  Globe,  which  says  of  the  inquiry  of  the 
Chicago  paper  : 

"  It  addrest  questions  to  1,700  Congressmen,  State  officers,  edi- 
tors, and  chairmen  of  State  and  county  committees  in  eleven  States 
of  the  Central  West  — Illinois,  Indiana.  Michigan,  Wisconsin. 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Mis- 
souri, and  Kansas.  Secretary  Taft  easily  leads,  altho  he  lacks  an 
absolute  majority,  with  544  favorable  declarations.  Cannon — 
doubtless  because  of  the  number  of  citizens  of  Illinois  included  in 
the  canvass— is  second  with  191.  Governor  Hughes  is  third  with 
184.  Fairbanks— and  among  the  responders  is  Hoosierdom — is 
fourth  with  159.  On  the  theory  that  President  Roosevelt  .doesn't 
mean  to  stick  by  his  declaration.  1 5S  are  for  a  renomination. 
Knox  brings  up  the  rear  with  19. 

"Adding  the  Roosevelt  15N  to  the  Taft  column  (the  man  for 
Roosevelt  this  year  is  almost  certain  to  be  for  Taft  next),  and 
Secretary  Taft  may  be  credited  with  ;oj  favorable  responses,  to 
533  for  his  opponents.  If  Speaker  Cannon  is  not  a  candidate— 
and  it  is  not  certain  he  will  be  — most  of  his  friends  would  probably 
turn  to  Taft.  Whatever  way  the  figures  are  analyzed  the  canvass 
indicates  an  overwhelming  preponderance  for  Secretary  Taft  in 
the  strongly  Republican  States  of  the  Central  West.  The  present 
outlook  is  that  he  will  have  practically  as  easy  a  time  as  did 
McKinley  in  the  same  territory  before  the  nomination  of  1896. 

"To  those  who  have  kept  fairly  in  touch  with  the  political  con- 
ditions this  showing  is  no  surpri/.e.  Barr'rsg  accidents  and  a  rad- 
ical change  in  Republican  attitude.  Secretary  Taft  in  the  next 
national  convention  will  probably  have  practically  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  region  which  since  i860  has  had  the  most  potent 
voice  in  the  naming  of  Republican  Presidential  candidates." 


SETTLING  THE  DISPUTE  WITH 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

THE  fisheries  dispute  with  this  country  which  has  aroused  the 
ire  of  Newfoundland  so  much  that  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  felt  impelled  recently  to  ask.  "  Does  Premier  Bond,  of  New- 
foundland, propose  to  tight  the  mother  country  or  to  right  the 
United  Slates?"  now  appears  to  our  press  to  be  well  on  its  way 
to  amicable  adjustment.  The  latest  development  in  the  matter, 
the  announced  intention  of  this  country  and  Creat  Britain  to  sub- 
mit the  dispute  to  arbitration  at  The  Hague,  meets  with  approval 
here.  "It  promises  the  end  of  an  exasperating  and  long-drawn- 
out,  tho  it  be  a  minor,  controversy,"  remarks  the  New  York  Globe. 
And  particularly  in  Creat  Britain,  it  adds,  will  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  be  welcomed,  because  of  the  bitterness  which  has 
rankled  in  colonial  hearts  over  the  alleged  neglect  by  the  mother 
country  of  her  Newfoundland  subjects.  "  Indeed."  it  continues, 
"so  much  has  this  aspect  of  the  controversy  been  emphasized  that 
at  times  it  has  been  forgotten  almost  that  the  United  States  is  a 
party  to  it  at  all  — it  has  seemed  primarily  a  struggle  between 
Great  Britain  and  Newtoundland." 

This  fisheries  dispute,  which  has  been  for  a  number  ol  years  a 
sore  spot  for  British  and  American  diplomats,  arises  out  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  two  Governments  to  come  to  a  permanent  agreement 
on  the  rights  of  Yankee  fishermen  in  Newfoundland  waters.  The 
passage  of  restrictive  laws  by  the  local  authorities  has  further 
complicated  the  case.  Just  what  questions  can  be  submitted  to 
The  Hague  are  not  n  rie  public.     The  Washington  corre- 

spondent of  the  New  \.i  -  to  that  paper: 


"The  understanding  is  that  it  will  be  two  or  three  mauer.s  ari- 
sing out  of  recent  local  legislation  on  the  island.  In  their  efforts 
to  circumscribe  the  activities  of  American  fishermen  the  New- 
foundlanders passed  a  law  forbidding  the  use  of  purse-nets  such 
as  the  Gloucester  men  employ.  They  also  made  it  illegal  for  their 
citizens  to  ship  on  American  vessels,  and  they  forbade  Sunday 
fishing.  The  Americans  contended  that  the  first  two  measures 
are  in  violation  of  the  existing  treaty.  The  treaty  does  not  men- 
tion the  subject  of  Sunday  fishing,  and  it  is  the  American  conten- 
tion that  it  does  not  forbid  it." 

Of  the  progress  of  the  controversy  he  writes: 

"  The  Newtoundland  fisheries  have  long  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  when  the 
Uni.ed  States  Senate  rejected  the  Chamberlain-Bayard  treaty  in 
1887  a  temporary  arrangement  was  made  by  which  Americans  paid 
nominal  license  fees  to  fish  along  the  shores  of  Newfoundland. 

"  In  1902,  after  several  attempted  adjustments  had  failed,  New- 
foundland tried,  by  enacting  laws,  to  drive  the  American  fisher- 
men from  its  waters.  This  attempt  failed,  however,  and  after 
further  unfavorable  legislation,  in  1906  the  United  States  made 
protest  to  England. 

"Arrangements  more  favorable  for  the  Americans  were  then 
made,  so  that,  by  the  payment  of  light  dues  and  observance  of  the 
fishery  laws,  they  were  able  to  work  unmolested.  Under  this 
modus  vivendi  the  matter  has  been  handled  since  then." 

"  Nominally  a  case  of  Newfoundland  against  the  United  States, 
it  is  actually  a  case  of  Newfoundland  against  Massachusetts,"  re- 
marks the  Boston  Transcript,  adding  that  "all  the  fishing-vessels 
which  resort  to  the  Newfoundland  shore  in  the  herring  season  are 
Massachusetts  vessels,  most  of  them  hailing  from  the  one  famous 
port  of  Gloucester."  Reviewing  the  causes  of  the  long-standing 
dispute,  this  paper  finds  the  chief  underlying  reason  for  New- 
foundland's  antipathy  to  the  New-England  fishers  the  fact  that  by 
them  many  of  the  natives  are  attracted  to  migrate  to  this  country. 
To  quote  : 

"  For  many  years  Newfoundland  has  been  losing  many  of  the 
hardiest  and  most  enterprising  of  her  sons  to  the  United  States, 
and  especially  to  Massachusetts.  They  are  welcome  here;  they 
are  true,  strong  men,  of  our  own  elementary  race  stock  ;  they  are 
essentially  Americans  of  the  Americans.  It  is  to  turn  back  this 
tide  that  the  Newfoundland  Government  has  gone  to  the  extraor- 
dinary length  of  attempting  to  nullify  an  ancient  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  case  is  one  which  the 
United  States  can  submit  with  the  utmost  confidence  to  an  impar- 
tial tribunal  of  arbitration.  And  as  to  the  Newfoundland  effort 
to  arrest  the  drift  of  her  young  men  to  a  land  of  larger  oppor- 
tunities, it  is  about  as  hopeless  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
broom  back  from  Newfoundland's  cliffs  the  flooding  surges  of 
the  Atlantic." 

The  reference  of  the  matter  to  The  Hague  for  arbitration  is  ap- 
proved of  here  both  because  of  the  chances  for  settlement  and  be- 
cause The  Hague  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its 
capacity  as  a  reteree.    The  New  York  Evening  Posth^s  this  to  say  : 

"  An  authoritative  juristic  decision  upon  the  essential  point  in- 
volved—whether a  government  may  indirectly  supersede  the  pro- 
visions of  a  treaty  dealing  with  the  rights  of  aliens,  by  enacting 
legislation  inconsistent  with  the  observance  of  the  treaty,  but  jus- 
tified on  the  grounds  that  it  applies  to  citizens  and  aliens,  alike  — 
would  be  of  great  use  in  future  cases  of  the  kind.  In  the  specific 
instance,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Newfoundlanders  will  recon- 
cile themselves  more  readily  to  a  verdict  by  so  high  a  tribunal  as 
the  Hague  Court,  than  to  any  disposal  made  of  their  interests  by 
the  British  Government.  It  is  notorious  that  Mr.  Bond's  islanders 
regard  the  British  Foreign  Office  with  distrust  because  of  its  pre- 
sumed readiness  to  sacrifice  colonial  interests  to  imperial  consid- 
erations. It  is  not  very  likely,  for  instance,  that  any  judgment  of 
the  Hague  Tribunal  could  lead  to  such  bitterness  of  feeling  as 
followed  the  outcome  of  the  Alaskan  boundary  arbitration  ar- 
rangement with  Canada.  Finally.it  is  gratifying,  at  a  moment 
when  cruel  things  are  being  said  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague,  to  see  an  actual  step  taken  toward  the  realization  of  what 
in  its  poor  loquacious  way  the  Conference  is  striving  for." 
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PROPOSED  POSTAL  REFORMS 


AS  a  foreign  ambassador  Mr.  George  von  L.  Meyer,  now 
Postmaster-General,  was  able  to  study  the  postal  systems 
of  the  large  European  nations,  and  to  such  good  purpose  did  he 
do  it,  thinks  the  New  York  Globe,  that  his  recent  suggestions  for 
reform  in  the  United  States  Post-Office  Department  may  be  the 
result  of  his  observations  abroad.  "  If  every  embassy  produced 
a  spirit  of  emulation  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Meyer,"  this  paper 
adds,  "  we  might  begin  to  prescribe  the  foreign  service  as  a  pre- 
liminary training  for  all  Cabinent  ministers."  The  proposals  of 
the  Postmaster-General,  which  he  announces  will  be  embodied  in 
his  next  annual  report,  include  :  the  recommendation  of  a  parcels- 
post,  some  kind  of  postal  savings-bank,  the  sorting  of  incoming 
mails  on  transoceanic  steamers,  and  the  reduction  of  the  rate  on 
first-class  mail  from  the  United  States  to  certain  foreign  countries. 
Of  these  various  suggestions  those  of  the  parcels-post  and  the 
postal  savings-bank  are  foremost  in  the  press  comment.  The 
parcels-post,  in  particular,  stirs  up  discussion.  "  By  all  reason  and 
logic,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Press  (whose  editor  was  himself  for 
four  years  Postmaster-General),  "the  United  States  needs  a  par- 
cels-post quite  as  much  as  other  civilized  countries."  "  Those  who 
oppose  it  are  weak  in  their  arguments,"  we  are  told,  "  but  they  are 
strong  in  votes.  Certain  private  interests  are  opposed  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  this  matter,  and  thus  far  the  private  interests  have 
prevailed."  Pleading  for  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Meyer's  forthcom- 
ing recommendation,  this  authoritative  paper  continues: 

"  Any  extension  of  the  weight  limits  on  parcels  would  be  a  pub- 
lic convenience,  but  the  benefit  would  not  be  great  enough  to  be 
worth  struggling  for  without  a  reduction  in  the  rate.  Sixty-four 
cents  postage  on  a  four-pound  package  is  prohibitory,  except  on 
very  valuable  packages,  or  those  destined  for  distant  points,  to 
which  the  carriage  is  necessarily  costly.  Great  Britain  will  carry 
parcels  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  rates  varying 
from  \l/z  cents  for  one  pound  to  25  cents  for  eleven  pounds.  It 
will  carry  a  package  to  its  posssessions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  for  12  cents  a  pound,  while  at  our  present  rate  it  takes  16 
cents  to  send  a  pound  of  merchandise  by  mail  from  Philadelphia 
to  Camden. 

"  In  all  the  countries  of  Europe  small  parcels  may  be  sent  and 
delivered  quickly  and  cheaply  by  mail.  Here  we  leave  that  busi- 
ness to  the  express  companies,  who  carry  parcels  as  they  do  all 
their  business,  with  the  view  to  their  own  profit.  It  was  deemed 
wise  long  ago  to  take  the  business  of  carrying  letters  out  of  pri- 
vate hands  and  entrust  it  to  the  Government.  No  one  challenges 
the  propriety  and  expediency  of  the  Government  doing  this  work 
for  the  people  of  the  country.  It  is  but  a  step  from  carrying  let- 
ters to  carrying  papers  in  large  quantities  and  at  a  low  rate;  and 
it  is  but  another  step,  and  a  reasonable  and  a  moderate  one,  to  the 
business  of  carrying  parcels  of  ten  pounds  or  so  at  a  low  rate  to 
any  part  of  the  country. 

"  The  people  own  the  postal  service.  It  carries  their  letters  and 
papers  for  them.  Only  the  opposition  of  the  express  companies 
keeps  the  United  States  postal  service  from  extending  its  useful- 
ness and  carrying  small  parcels  at  a  reasonable  rate." 

Many  papers  agree  with  these  declarations,  but  the  Chicago 
Journal,  presenting  the  chief  argument  of  the  opposition,  has  this 
to  say : 

"  A  parcels-post  will  drive  out  of  business  into  bankruptcy  the 
innumerable  merchants  who  now  prosper  in  the  country  and  in 
small  communities.  It  will  operate  for  the  benefit  of  great  mail- 
order establishments  which  are  already,  with  the  aid  of  freight 
rates  and  the  express  companies,  altogether  too  active  for  the 
peace  of  country  dealers.  Having  the  advantage  of  large  capital 
and  the  ability  to  make  extensive  purchases,  they  can  buy  cheaper 
than  small  merchants,  and  when  they  have  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment postal  service  they  will  be  able  to  undersell  local  merchants 
everywhere. 

"  When  the  proposal  comes  before  Congress,  a  cry  of  protest 
will  arise  from  every  small  city,  village,  and  cross-roads  in  the 
country,  and  these  merchants  will  undoubtedly  have  great  influ- 
ence with  their  representatives.     It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that 


Congress  will  consent  to  Postmaster-General  Meyer's  plan. 
A  parcels-post  would  be  a  great  step  toward  concentrating  all 
the  mercantile  business  of  the  country  in  a  few  large  cities.  Noth- 
ing would  be  left  for  the  man  in  the  country  to  do  but  till  the 
ground,  and  this  would  still  further  increase  the  rush  to  the  cities, 
already  too  great  for  the  national  welfare  ;  would  still  further  de- 
populate the  country.  In  a  few  years  cities  would  contain  the 
larger  part  of  the  population,  and  society  would  have  to  be  reor- 
ganized, for  it  could  not  continue  as  it  is  under  such  conditions." 

As  for  the  call  for  postal  savings-banks,  a  view  commonly  ex- 
prest  is  that  in  this  country  the  wide-spread  development  of  the 
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POSTMASTER-GENERAL    GEORGE    VON    L.    MEYER. 

He  proposes  to  introduce   into  this  country  some  of  the   up-to-date 
ideas  which  he  has  seen  in  successful  operation  abroad. 

regular  savings-banks  has  made  the  need  for  postal  accommoda- 
tion of  that  kind  less  than  it  is  abroad.  Thus  in  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  we  read  : 

"The  need  of  putting  the  Government  into  the  savings-bank 
business  is  not  very  apparent.  The  number  of  our  banks  has  been 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  facilities  for  putting  away 
savings  are  pretty  good,  except  in  some  remote  rural  districts, 
where  there  is  perhaps  not  a  great  deal  of  demand  for  such  insti- 
tutions. The  post-offices  in  such  communities  are  not  very  well 
equipped  to  care  for  savings.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  call  for 
postal  savings  comes  from  the  circumference,  but  rather  from  the 
center.  It  is  true  the  English  post-offices  have  done  a  good  deal 
of  that  sort  of  work,  but  they  began  it  in  1S61,  before  private  sav- 
ings-banks had  made  so  much  progress  as  they  have  now  done  in 
this  country.  In  England  the  postal  savings-banks  pay  only  2% 
percent,  interest,  while  in  the  United  States  the  private  savings 
institutions  pay  3  to  4  per  cent.  To  compete  with  the  private 
hanks  our  post-offices  would  probably  be  obliged  to  pay  4  per 
cent. 

And  what  would  the  country  do  with  the  money?  asks  this 
paper.  "  How  should  we  invest  it  so  as  to  pay  as  much  interest 
as  private  institutions  pay?  That  is  a  problem  full  of  difficulty." 
To  this  query  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  recognizing  it  as 
"one  of  the  problems  connected  with  postal  savings,"  replies: 

"  As  matters  stand,  the  Government  has  a  surplus  of  cash.  It 
can  borrow  at  2  per  cent.  To  "pay  off'  the  public  debt  by  a 
method  that  would  continue  it  in  another  form  at  the  same 
interest,  would  not  be  advisable,   for  several  reasons.     In  other 
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countries  the  money  is  invested  in  government  securities.  During 
his  term  Postmaster  General  Wanamaker  suggested  that  the  de- 
posits be  loaned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  national 
banks  at  a  rate  of  interest  to  be  fixt  by  him.  and  to  be  a  preferred 
claim  against  the  assets  of  the  banks.  Postmaster-General  Cress- 
well  proposed  to  apply  the  money  to  the  purchase  of  the  telegraph 
lines.  Other  postal  officials  consider  State  and  municipal  bonds  a 
good  security  and  investment  for  the  National  Government.  Post- 
master-General Meyer's  views  in  this  important  respect  will  be 
awaited  with  interest." 


A  SUIT  TO  DESTROY  THE  BOYCOTT 

THE  suit  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  James  W.  Van  Cleave  to  secure  an  injunction 
against  the  use  of  the  "  boycott  "and  the  "unfair  "  list  and  the 
"  we-don't-patronize  "  list  by   the  American  Federation  of  Labor 

draws  forth  tu  quoque  re- 
torts from  the  press  sup- 
porters of  the  defendant. 
Even  those  papers  which 
most  strongly  denounce 
the  boycott  and  the  other 
similar  weapons  used  by 
the  Federation  admit 
that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers, 
by  its  "black  list,"  which 
is  described  as  virtually 
a  boycott  on  labor,  has 
forfeited  some  of  the 
sympathy  which  would 
otherwise  come  to  it  in 
this  fight  against  the  un- 
ions. Thus  the  New  York 
Journal^  while  character- 
izing the  "  unjust  boy- 
cott "  as  "  worse  than 
mr.  james  w.  van  cleave,  illegal"  and  "cowardly," 

President  of  the   National  Association  of       adds    that    "a    manufac- 


Manufacturers.     He  is  also   president  of  the 


hirers'  association  which 


Buck's    Stove  and  Range  Company   of  St. 
Louis,  in   whose    name    he    is  bringing  suit        prepares        black         lists, 
against  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  ,.„       CONSPIRES       TO 

enjoin  it  from  boycotting. 

KEEP    CERTAIN    MEN  OUT 

OF  EMPLOYMENT,  is  more  criminal  and  more  cowardly    than   an 
organization  of  workingmen  uniting  to  boycott  a  firm."      It  adds: 

"  A  workingman  who  conspires  to  keep  his  money  and  that  of 
his  friends  away  from  a  certain  firm  is  only  depriving  the  firm  of 
PART  of  its  PROFITS.  Whereas  when  a  body  of  manufacturers 
get  together  to  blacklist  a  workingman  t.hey  conspire  to  DE- 
PRIVE HIM  OK  A  LIVING  AM)  To  MAKE  HIM  A  CRIMINAL.  The 
manufacturer  who  helps  to  get  up  a  black  list  of  workingmen  talks 
like  a  fool  when  he  asks  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  workingmen 
getting  up  a  black  list  of  manufacturers.  And  the  manufacturer 
who  unites  in  an  association  to  blacklist  and  boycott  all  LABOR- 
UNIONS  talks  very  much  like  a  fool  and  a  cry-baby  to  boot  when 
he  tries  to  prevent  workingmen  from  boycotting  him." 

That  the  use  of  the  boycott  by  labor-unions  is  similar  in  opera- 
tion to  the  methods  used  by  the  trusts  to  drive  out  small  competi- 
tors is  another  proposition  submitted  by  the  press  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  complaining  manufacturers  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  early  predicted  that  this  would  be  made  use  of  by  the  labor 
side  as  an  argument.  They  will  say,  it  asserts,  "  that  the  methods 
complained  of  are  those  regularly  employed  by  the  corporations 
against  their  competitors."  "  So  they  are.  no  better  and  no 
worse,"  it  adds. 

While  it  is  thus  admitted  that  both  employer  and  employee 
have  been  at  fault,  still,  the  determination  of  the  present  suit  is 
welcomed,  since  it  is  expected  to  define  more  clearly  the  relations 


of  the  two  parties.  "  If  organized  labor  is  exceeding  its  legal 
functions,"  says  the  Toledo  Blade,  "labor-leaders  should  know  it, 
that  they  may  revise  their  plan,  whereas  if  it  is  moving  wholly 
within  its  right,  and  a  court  so  decrees,  criticisms  of  the  methods 
employed  will  be  less  insistent." 

The  complaint  in  the  suit  covers  fifty-two  pages  of  print,  cites 
the  grievances  of  the  company,  and  finally  asks  for  nine  different 
kinds  of  relief.  After  alleging  a  conspiracy  unlawfully  to  injure 
their  business  of  manufacturing  and  selling  stoves,  the  Buck's 
Stove  and  Range  Company  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  the  complain- 
ant, asks  that  the  defendants  be  enjoined  on  these  points,  as  the 
New  York  Tribune  summarizes  them  : 

"  From,  in  any  manner,  carrying  on  a  conspiracy  to  restrain  and 
destroy  the  business  of  the  plaintiff;  from  agreeing  or  combining 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  business  of  the  plaintiff  or  any 
other  person,  firm,  or  corporation  ;  from  boycotting  or  attempting 
to  boycott  or  threatening  to  boycott  the  plaintiff  or  the  plaintiff's 
business  or  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  regular  operation  or 
the  shipment,  sale,  or  trade  in  its  goods  or  from  aiding  or  abetting 
such  boycott;  from  printing,  publishing,  or  distributing  through 
the  mails  any  copy  of  The  American  Federationist,  which  is  the 
organ  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  contains  the 
name  of  the  plaintiff  corporation  under  its 'we-don't-patronize  ' 
or  'unfair'  list,  or  which  contains  any  statement  that  the  plaintiff 
is  or  has  been  unfair;  from  publishing  or  circulating  in  any  way, 
in  pursuance  of  the  alleged  conspiracy,  in  writing  or  orally,  any 
statement  to  the  injury  of  the  product  of  the  plaintiff 's  factory ; 
from  representing  or  stating  to  customers  of  the  plaintiff  or  deal- 
ers or  the  public  that  the  plaintiff's  factory  has  been  boycotted 
and  that  its  goods  should  not  be  dealt  in,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
coercing  any  dealer  or  person  not  to  purchase  the  plaintiff's  prod- 
uct; from  threatening  or  intimidating  the  customers  of  the  plain- 
tiff or  from  doing  any  acts  in  aid  of  the  conspiracy  or  combina- 
tion alleged;  from  giving  any  orders  or  directions  to  committees, 
associations,  officers,  agents,  or  others  for  the  performance  of  any 
acts  or  threats  which  would  impede,  obstruct,  or  interfere  with 
the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff's  business ;  from  carrying  on  the  alleged 
conspiracy  to  restrain  and  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  conducting 
his  proper  business  in  any  other  States  or  Territories  of  the 
Union,  and  from  doing  any  of  the  acts  or  using  any  of  the  means 
in  the  complaint  for  that  purpose." 

Typical  of  the  large  amount  of  pre  s  comment  supporting  the 
complainants  is  this  editorial  extract  from  the  New  York  /aurna/ 
of  Commerce  : 

"  About  the  character  of  all  boycotting  of  the  kind  there  can  be 
no  two  opinions  among  a  civilized  people.  Its  purpose  and  intent 
is  to  ruin  the  business  of  an  employer  who  does  not  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  labor-union  in  its  employment  of  men  and  the 
terms  of  such  employment,  tho  it  has  no  difficulty  in  securing 
such  labor  as  it  wants  on  terms  mutually  agreed  upon  and  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  to  employer  and  employed.  It  is  to  be  punished 
for  exercising  its  freedom  and  permitting  those  who  work  for  it 
to  exercise  their  freedom  under  that  equality  of  rights  which  our 
laws  are  supposed  to  guarantee  and  to  protect.  In  the  attempt  to 
injure  the  business  of  one  concern  as  a  means  of  coercion  and  of 
intimidation  for  other  employers,  there  is  incidental  injury  done 
to  many  others.  Few  persons  buy  directly  from  a  large  manufac- 
turing establishment,  and  the  boycott  has  to  be  directed  against 
dealers  in  the  goods,  and  their  business  is  thereby  interfered  with 
to  their  injury.  Their  liberty  of  purchasing  where  they  can  do  so 
to  the  best  advantage  is  restricted,  and  the  rights  of  consumers  to 
a  free  and  untrammeled  market  are  impaired.  The  wrong  done  is 
in  fact  varied  and  wide-spread." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Before  the  incident  is  closed  Morocco  may  be  well  tanned. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Freedom  in  Korea  means  that  the  Koreans  are  free  to  do  anvtbinc  that 
the  Japs  will  permit  them  to  do. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

A  Hanpord  (Cal.)  man  named  Leggitt  has  just  purchased  an  automobile,  and 
he  will  find  out  what's  in  a  name  every  time  the  machine  breaks  dovtt. — Wash- 
in  gt on  Post. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT 


WHO  IS  TO  BLAME  FOR  THE  MASSACRES 
IN  MOROCCO? 

('OME  of  the  French  papers  think  it  rather  suspicious  that  no 
*--}  Germans  were  killed  at  Tangier,  where  the  murder  of  eight 
Europeans  brought  down  the  fearful  retaliations  that  have  been 
staining  the  coasts  of  Morocco  with  the  blood  of  the  natives.  We 
do  not  read  that  there  were  any  Germans  present  when  the  Moors 
killed  the  eight  men  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  but  that  seems 
to  be  considered  immaterial.  No  Germans  were  killed,  therefore 
the  bloody  Moors  were  instigated  by  Germany.  Thus  Mr.  Herve, 
in  his  Soleil  (Paris),  pointedly  asks,  "  Why  do  the  Moors  show 
this  discrimination  in  their  treatment  of  Europeans?  Does  it  not 
show  that  they  believe  themselves  supported  by  Germany  and 
assured  by  her  of  impunity  for  any  crimes  ?  "  The  German  papers 
consider  this  logic  ridiculous.     As  the  Frankfurter  Zeitungc&\m\y 


THE  KEAL  RKSULTS  OF  THE  ALGKCIRAS  CONFERENCE. 

— Fischietto  ( Turin l . 

remarks,  "  it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  Germany  should  assure  the 
Sultan  that  the  Emperor  William  would  decline  to  help  Morocco 
in  an  attack  upon  France." 

Not  all  the  French  papers,  however,  blame  Germany  for  not 
having  one  or  more  of  her  subjects  massacred.  The  Paris  Temps 
thinks  the  Moors  killed  the  unfortunate  Europeans  because  they 
were  foreigners,  without  stopping  to  ask  what  particular  country 
they  hailed  from.     In  its  own  words : 

"The  massacre  was  a  premeditated  act  of  xenophobia,  i.e., 
hatred  and  dread  of  foreigners.  The  European  victims  of  this 
•outrage  had  not  committed  a  single  act,  a  single  imprudence  which 
might  have  accounted  for  this  explosion  of  fanaticism.  They 
were  massacred  simply  because  they  were  Europeans.  The  Mo- 
roccan authorities  were  certainly  able  to  prevent  these  massacres, 
yet  they  have  taken  no  measures  to  prevent  them." 

Another  French  paper,  the  Gironde,  of  Bordeaux,  bluntly  de- 
clares that  the  French  themselves  "are  really  responsible,"  for 
"  it  is  our  slackness  in  Morocco  that  has  caused  all  this  trouble." 
The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  and  other  German  papers  agree  with 
tKs  opinion  and  remind  France  that  since  she  was  so  anxious  to 
assume  the  work  of  policing  Morocco  she  must  also  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  disorders  there.  The  bombardment  of  seacoast 
itownsand  the  landing  of  troops  will  result  in  the  shedding  of  much 


innocent  blood  without  any  true  pacification.  "  A  French  punitn  e 
expedition  can  only  excite  to  a  dangerous  pitch  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  the  Arab  tribes,"  remarks  the  Koelnische  Zeiiung ;  and 
the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  /'/esse  says  : 

"The  Sullan  might  be  willing  enough  to  give  satisfaction,  but 
he  is  powerless  to  do  so.  That  he  is  so  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
French  and  the  English.  It  is  their  work,  and  no  man  can  foresee 
the  terrible  consequences  that  may  result  from  the  landing  of 
more  foreign  troops  in  Morocco." — Translations  made  for  The 
Litkrary  Digest. 


SPECIAL  RAILWAY  RATES  IN  EUROPE 

THE  advocates  in  this  country  of  government  control  of  rail- 
roads and  government  regulation  of  freight  rates  rind  them- 
selves and  their  theories  seriously  questioned  by  the  experience  of 
Europe.  The  German  railroads,  which  are  under  the  contiol  of 
the  Government,  are  not  nearly  so  active  nor  so  l.rosperous  as 
those  of  England,  which  are  run  on  purely  commercial  principles 
as  private  enterprises.  While  many  in  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  here  think  commerce  could  be  improved  and 
the  prices  of  necessary  commodities  lowered  by  government  inter- 
ference in  a  control  of  railway  management,  the  contrary  is  shown 
to  be  the  case,  says  The  Individualist  (London),  by  the  testimony 
of  railroad  management  in  Europe.  Thus  of  the  German  and 
English  railroads  we  read  : 

"As  a  result  of  this  political  interference,  the  railways  in  Ger- 
many show  nothing  like  the  progressiveness  nor  the  efficiency  that 
one  would  expect  of  a  nation  whose  thoroughness  and  science  are 
the  admiration  of  the  commercial  world— a  result  which  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  the  following  figures: 

"(i)  The  locomotive  equipment — surely  a  test  of  the  adequacy 
of  a  railway  as  a  moving-machine — shows  the  following  remark- 
able comparison:  In  Great  Britain  in  1895  there  were  ico  locos 
per  100  miles  of  railway.  In  Germany  only  59.  The  German 
equipment  rose  to  60  only  in  1900,  while  the  British  rose  to  109 
engines  for  the  hundred  miles. 

"(2)  An  examination  of  the  movement  of  the  capital  expenditure 
on  the  railways  in  the  two  countries  confirms  the  same  conclusion. 

"(3)  Since  1875  the  traffic  per  mile  in  Germany  has  increased 
from  410,000  tons  to  740,00c  only  on  the  railways,  while  the  corre- 
sponding increase  on  the  waterways  has  been  from  290,000  tons 
per  mile  to  1,150,000. 

"  Can  any  one  doubt  that  if  this  is  the  result  in  autocratic  Ger- 
many, to  introduce  railway  affairs  into  the  domain  of  politics  in 
England  would  be  not  only  to  cripple  the  railways,  but  also  to 
compel  Members  of  Parliament  to  become  more  and  more  the  bar- 
gaining tools  of  their  constituents  and  so  (as  Burke  foretold)  'in- 
fallibly to  degrade  the  national  representation  into  a  confused 
scuffling  of  local  agency  '?  " 

The  same  writer  shows  that  the  special-rate  system,  now  for- 
bidden in  this  country  by  severe  laws,  has  been  the  most  vital 
principle  in  the  success  of  the  English  railroads,  and  has  enabled 
them  to  make  easy  transport  a  source  of  cheapness  and  comfort  to 
the  public  such  as  would  be  unattainable  under  any  other  con- 
ditions. He  deprecates  government  interference  with  freight 
rates  in  the  following  terms: 

".Anything  that  should  clip  the  wings  of  the  railways  would  in- 
evitably injure  trade  at  large.  The  condition  of  the  country  be- 
fore it  had  good  internal  communication  shows,  what  indeed  has 
long  been  known,  that  there  does  not  exist  any  force  so  potent  for 
good  or  evil  in  commercial  economy  as  transport.  In  this  country 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  under  special  rates  arrived  at 
by  special  bargaining  between  the  trader  and  the  company.  The 
Midland  general  manager  recently  stated  he  had  upward  of  thirty 
million  of  such  rates.  As  we  have  seen,  special  rates  are  most 
difficult  to  obtain  with  national  railways.  What  would  their  de- 
prival  mean  to  the  course  of  trade  here?     Simply  that  the  free 
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energies  of  the  railway  man  cooperating  with  the  trader  in  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  transactions  every  year  \\  ould  cease  to  operate. 
What  is  the  aim  of  the  railway  men  in  exerting  themselves  in  this 
way?  It  is  to  promote  movement  — to  find  out  a  price  at  which 
business  can  be  done,  to  fix  terms,  as  to  credit,  and  so  on,  which 
can  wisely  be  made,  and  so  to  generate  traffic  and  to  make  com- 
merce flow.  How  could  state  officials  undertake  such  duties  ? 
They  involve  sagacity,  initiative,  zeal,  commercial  motive,  spirit 
of  adventure,  traits  notoriously  absent  from  the  official  mind,  and 
yet  of  vital  importance  to  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  busi- 
ness. Commercial  railways  mean  the  continual  removal  of  natural 
obstacles,  until  all  districts  of  the  country  are  brought  into  com- 
petition with  each  other  as  nearly  as  possible  on  equal  terms,  thus 
continually  cheapening  commodities  and  improving  production. 
National  railways  mean  the  perpetuation  of  such  obstacles  in  order 
to  preserve  what  are  called  the  geographical  advantages  of  each 
district— in  fact,  commercial  railways  mean  progress,  national  rail- 
ways stagnation — who  can  measure  the  difference?" 


OUR  DUTY  TO  SAVE  CHINA  FROM  JAPAN— As  America 
opened  the  doors  of  Japan  to  Western  civilization,  it  is  our  duty, 
in  a  way,  to  look  after  the  consequences.  So  thinks  Mr.  Maurice 
Low,  who  writes  in  The  National  Review  (London).  Japan  has 
whipt  Russia,  swallowed  Korea,  and  now,  we  hear,  intends  to 
benevolently  assimilate  China.  It  is  time  for  America  to  call  a 
halt  on  this  program,  Mr.  Low  believes.  "  It  is  quite  certain,"  he 
.says,  "that  the  influence  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  and 
on  the  politics  of  Far  East  will  increase  rather  than  diminish  from 
this  time  forth."  and  it  is  equally  certain  that — 

"  China  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  that  the  next  few  years 
will  determine  whether  she  comes  under  the  control  of  Japan  or 
retains  her  independence,  and  if  her  independence  is  preserved  it 
will  be  due  more  to  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  than  any  other 
Power.  .  .  .  More  and  more  during  the  last  few  years  China  has 
been  led  to  look  to  the  United  States  for  counsel  and  assistance, 
and  she  has  come  to  believe  that,  as  the  United  States  cherishes 
no  territorial  ambitions,  her  advice  is  that  of  adisinterested  friend 
who  cares  only  for  China's  welfare.  The  complications  which 
brought  about  the  boycott  of  American  goods  for  a  time  weak- 


ened the  position  of  the  United  States,  but  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  announcing  that  he  will  recommend  to  Congress  the  re- 
turn to  China  of  the  surplus  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  has  effaced 
all  recollections  of  the  boycott  and  immeasurably  strengthened  tiie 
position  of  the  United  States  in  China.  It  does  not  detract  from 
the  moral  motives  of  the  United  States  to  say  that  in  reducing  the 
indemnity  to  the  amount  actually  expended  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
expedition,  the  American  Government  has  executed  a  diplomatic 
stroke  that  may  prove  to  be  a  much  more  valuable  asset  than  the 
millions  that  China  would  have  been  compelled  to  pay." 


THE   HAGUE  "DEBACLE" 

""HE  Peace  Conference  has  gone  to  smash,  altho  Mr.  Neli- 
*■  doff,  its  president,  has  been  decorate  d  by  the  Czar  a 
Knight  of  St.  Andrew,  the  highest  of  all  Russian  orders.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stead,  who  recently  told  a  representative  of  the 
London  Daily  News  that  England  is  altogether  accountable  for 
this  catastrophe  and  has  proved  the  Judas  of  the  peace  dove,  with 
the  result  that  the  poor  bird  has  been  plucked  secunde/n  artem 
and  left  shivering  in  the  cold.  Mr.  Stead  declares,  in  words  that 
have  a  genuine  journalistic  ring  : 

"The  net  effect  of  the  British  delegation  has  been  to  discourage 
every  attempt  to  carry  out  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  British 
program.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  a  veritable  debacle 
so  far  as  the  peace  policy  of  the  Cabinet  is  concerned.  A  debacle 
for  the  country,  but  for  the  friends  of  peace  it  is  a  betrayal  the 
like  of  which  I  have  never  witnessed  in  my  time." 

He  contrasts  English  apathy  and  bloodthirstiness  with  <  .erman 
moderation  and  love  of  peace  as  follows : 

"Baron  Marschall  [a  German  delegate]  declared  in  the  name  of 
Germany  for  obligatory  arbitration,  and  the  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent court  of  arbitration — momentous  declarations  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  attitude  of  Germany  at  the  first  Conference.  Be- 
fore that  speech  we  were  almost  in  despair.  Since  that  speech 
hope  has  revived.  It  may  be  a  peace  conference  after  all — under 
the  lead  of  Germany  and  America." 

The  reporter  asked  why  he  did  not  include  England  in  this 
olive-bearing  band  of  peace-makers,  to  which  he  fiercely  replied 
that  the  English  had  played  their  cards  at  The  Hague  in  such  a 
tricky  and  insincere  manner  as  in  whist  is  called  zjifiesse.  In  his 
own  language  : 

"When,    under    the    pressure   of    angry   protests,    the    British 
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Government  instructed  its  delegates  to  make  a  belated  declaration 
of  adhesion  to  the  American  and  Portuguese  program  of  obliga- 
tory arbitration,  the  British  delegates  have  done  nothing  for 
peace,  nothing  for  arbitration  as  a  means  of  preventing  war; 
nothing,  in  short,  for  anything  that  the  British  people  believed 
they  were  sent  to  The  Hague  to  do.  The  action,  and  still  more 
the  inaction,  of  the  British  delegates  at  the  Conference  have  been 
the  amazement  and  despair  of  all  friends  of  peace." 

The  British  Government,  he  declares,  has  been  a  traitor  in  the 
camp  from  the  outset  and  has  sent  as  delegates  men  either  utterly 
unqualified  or  actually  indifferent  to  the  main  questions.  Even 
the  great  Liberal  Premier,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  comes 
under  the  lash  of  Mr.  Stead"s  indignation.  He  is  the  man  who 
chose  representatives  destitute  of  "any  statesmanlike  grasp  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  situation  "  and  utterly  oblivious  to  "  the  splen- 
did tradition  of  Lord  Pauncefote's  leadership  in  i8q<>."  For  whom 
did  the  British  Government  send?  Mr.  Stead  seems  to  shake  his 
head  with  Pecksniffian  emotion  as  he  mournfully  remarks  : 

"  We  all  believed  that  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  desired  to 
form  a  league  of  peace-loving  nations  to  secure  for  the  world  a 
reduction  of  the  ruinous  expenditure  on  armaments.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  was  also  believed  to  be  in  earnest  about  having  a  serious 
debate  on  the  question  for  the  educating  of  public  opinion.  They 
had  a  great  opportunity 

"But  they  sent  Sir  Edward  Fry.  an  able  judge,  a  jurist  who  is 
neither  a  diplomatist  nor  a  statesman  ;  Sir  E.  Satow,  a  specialist 
in  Far-Eastern  politics,  utterly  out  of  touch  with  the  political 
aspirations  of  our  democracy  :  and  Lord  Reay,  who  made  a  very 
good  speech  on  contraband  of  war.  but  who  appears  to  regard  any 
discussion    privately  <  r  publicly    of  the  question  of   armaments 


as  the  most  dangerous  contraband  of  peace  with  which  a  Brit- 
ish delegation  could  be  freighted.  The  inevitable  result  ha* 
followed." 


A  NEW  SORT  OF  PATRIOTIC  REVENGE 

/'ANE  of  Captain  Marryat's  fictional  midshipmen  astonished 
^-S  his  messmates  by  the  stolid  stoicism  with  which  he  bore 
the  abuse  and  cruelties  of  a  superior  officer.  He  explained  his 
attitude  by  saying  that  lie  was  saving  up  his  revenge  until  he  could 
wreak  it  upon  some  one  over  whom  he  would  some  day  hold  a 
post  of  authority.  This  seems  to  lie  the  method  taken  by  Hun- 
gary in  settling  the  difficulty  with  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
The  Austrian  Emperor  insisted  on  the  use  of  the  German  language 
in  the  Hungarian  Army  for  all  orders  and  words  of  command. 
The  result  was  a  political  crisis  in  which  the  Emperor  eventually 
triumphed.  Now  the  Hungarians  are  making  similar  demands  in 
dealing  with  one  of  the  nationalities  which  go  to  make  up  her 
population.  Croatia  was  given  home  rule  by  Hungary  in  1868. 
and  so  excellent  did  Mr.  Gladstone  consider  the  compact  on  which 
it  was  based  that  in  1893  he  made  the  Croatian  Constitution  the 
model  of  the  home-rule  bill  which  he  drew  up  for  Ireland.  But 
now  Hungary  and  Croatia  are  at  odds  over  the  language  question. 
for  Mr.  Kossuth  has  had  passed  a  railway  law  which  compels  all 
Croats  who  are  employed  on  the  Hungarian  State  Railway  to 
accept  Magyar  as  the  official  language.  The  Croatians  think 
that  his  measure  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  against 
their  national  independence.     According  to  the   London    Titm 
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correspondent  in  Vienna,  the  bill  is  considered  positively  reaction- 
ary by  Austrian  statesmen,  and  the  Pester  Lloyd  points  out  that 
Hungary  in  the  twentieth  century  possesses  a  house  of  magnates 
whose  legislative  opportunities  are  abused  so  as  to  be  retrogres- 
sive instead  of  being  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  progress.  Indeed, 
the  new  law  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  Compact  of  1868.  On 
this  point  the  London  Spectator  remarks  : 

"  There  can  be  no  question  that  by  this  compact  Croatians  were 
entitled  to  insist  on  their  language  being  made  the  official  lan- 
guage of  all  great  Hungaro-Croatian  state  institutions,  and  they 
argue  that  once  the  Hungarian  State  Railway  passes  through  Cro- 
tia  it  comes  within  this  provision  of  the  compact.  Hungarians 
reply  that  it  is  not  a  Hungaro-Croatian  state  institution,  and  that 
its  seryants,  who  are  in  the  employment  of  what  was  a  private 
commercial  enterprise  which  is  now  managed  by  the  state,  can  not 
be  regarded  as  state  officials.  Underneath  these  two  arguments 
there  are,  however,  questions  of  principle.  The  Croatians,  of 
course,  talk  of  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  They  have  seen  how 
successful  Hungary  has  been  in  Magyarizing  her  German  and 
Jewish  populations  and  how  active  she  is,  tho  not  so  successful, 
promoting  the  Magyarization  of  Rumanians,  Servians,  Slovaks, 
and  Ruthenians  She  therefore  fears  that  if  Magyar  is  made  the 
language  of  the  state  railway,  it  will  in  time  become  the  language 
of  all  state  institutions  in  defiance  of  the  Compact  of  1868.  On 
the  other  hand,  Hungary  wants  access  to  Fiume,  her  only  seaport, 
by  which  alone  she  can  secure  direct  connection  with  foreign 
markets,  and  has  some  reason  to  fear  for  this  connection  if  her 
state  railway  is  not  a  purely  Magyar  institution." 

The  Spectator  thinks  that  the  present  strained  relations  be- 
tween Croatia  and  the  Hungarian  Government  should  point  a 
moral  to  English  Home-Rulers,  and  remarks: 

"The  situation  is  intensely  acute  and  must  develop  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  In  the  mean  while  English  and  Irish  Unionists 
can  study  with  interest  the  collapse  of  another  of  these  many  ex- 
amples of  home  rule  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  so  fond  of  offer- 
ing to  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world." 


THE  FEAR  OF  ASSASSINATION 

"\  \  J  HILE  actual  assassinations  are  happily  infrequent,  the  con- 
*  *  tinual  state  of  apprehension  that  rulers  have  to  endure  has 
in  itself  no  slight  effect  on  political  affairs.  Men  in  power  have 
reason  to  fear  the  weapon  of  the  murderer  not  only  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  order  of  tilings  they  represent. 
Of  the  natural  terror  in  which  those  in  high  places  at  present  live 
the  London  Spectator  makes  a  remarkable  statement  in  these  words  : 

"  The  rulers  of  Europe  more  especially — tho  those  of  North  and 
South  America  are  almost  equally  affected— are  greatly  influenced 
by  the  fear  of  murder.  They  know  that  they  are  always  in  danger, 
and  believe  that  the  murderers  are  generally  persons  of  extremely 
democratic  opinions,  or  men  hostile  to  the  present  constitution  of 
society.  This  causes  a  distrust  between  rulers  and  people  which 
arrests  many  ameliorations  that  would  be  adopted  if  confidence 
between  classes  could  be  restored,  increases  the  desire  for  military 
protection,  and  diminishes  the  hope  of  the  masses  in  the  conces- 
sions they  seek  from  those  above  them.  We  say  it  is  'the  rulers  ' 
who  are  shocked  out  of  their  self-control  because  the  permanent 
danger  is  not  felt  only  by  the  kings  or  presidents,  or  even  by  the 
leading  ministers  who  so  often  require  special  police  protection. 
Kings  and  statesmen  can  more  or  less  guard  themselves  ;  but  their 
danger  affects  large  groups,  and  sometimes  very  important  and 
extensive  interests." 

The  effect  of  any  cutting  off  of  sovereigns  at  present  reigning  in 
Europe  is  speculated  upon  as  follows: 

"The  murder  ...  of  the  Czar  would  affect  every  member  of 
the  bureaucracy,  and  be  regarded  as  a  frightful  blow  by  the  whole 
body  of  reactionaries  in  Russia.  The  murder  of  the  German 
Emperor  or  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  would  shake  all  Europe, 
disturb  all  political  calculations,  and  perhaps  produce  sudden  and 
unexpected  wars.  Huge  parties  and  great  interests  would  find  the 
world  as  they  had  known  it  crumbling  around  them.     The  murder 


even  of  President  Fallieres,  with  his  limited  prerogatives,  would 
open  the  road  to  new  ambitions,  and  perhaps  provide  France  with 
a  new  master  whose  international  policy  would  be  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  present  Government.  The  general  effect,  in  fact, 
would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Revolutionary  Terror,  which  in  the 
judgment  of  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  observers  directly 
arrested  the  European  progress  which  it  seems  to  other  observers 
to  have  secured.  The  rulers  of  Europe  were  slowly  beginning  to 
understand  their  peoples  when  that  frightful  explosion  with  its 
attendant  massacres  drove  the  whole  of  the  conservative  classes 
into  an  attitude  of  ferocious  self-defense.  Every  great  person  has 
a  multitude  of  dependents,  or  of  people  who  look  to  him  for  guid- 
ance, and  every  assassination  in  such  a  case  disturbs  opinion 
among  millions,  shakes  confidence,  and  postpones  hope.  It  is  felt 
to  be  impossible  to  reason  reasonably  because  of  the  possibility, 
the  imminent  possibility,  of  bolts  from  the  blue.  How  are  you  to 
calculate  when  an  earthquake  may  at  any  moment  destroy  the  data 
of  calculation?  Europe  would  not  be  the  same  place,  the  same 
people  would  not  be  important,  the  whole  drift  of  international 
politics  would  be  different,  if  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  for  example, 
died  suddenly,  and  more  especially,  because  more  scenically,  if 
he  died  through  external  violence." 

The  "danger  of  assassination  "  at  the  present  moment  is  "  really 
acute  "  and  is  one  of  the  causes  which  create  distrust  between 
rulers  and  the  ruled  and  lead  to  extreme  measures  of  repression. 
"  If  assassination  were  impossible,  Mr.  Stolypine  would  not  have 
sanctioned  drumhead  court-martial."  How  is  the  condition  of 
things  to  be  remedied?  P>eedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press  are  two  safety-valves  by  means  of  which  much  ill  feeling 
will  evaporate.  Another  means  of  allaying  popular  distrust  and 
hatred  is  by  making  every  one  feel  himself  a  sharer  in  the  constitu- 
tional power  and  authority  of  the  realm.     To  quote  The  Spectator : 

"The  two  remedies  in  which  at  present  any  hope  can  be  found 
are  publicity,  through  which  no  doubt  much  hatred  is  exhaled,  and 
that  dispersal  of  power  and  responsibility  which  is  involved  in 
every  constitutional  system.  There  has  been,  as  far  as  we  know, 
but  one  attempt  in  history  to  assassinate  a  Parliament,  and  that 
failed,  and  has  never  been  repeated,  even  in  days  when  the  dis- 
covery of  new  and  prodigious  explosives  seems  to  render  it  fairly 
possible.  Of  course,  the  ultimate  cure  must  be  that  softening  of 
national  temperament  which  results  from  good  government  pro- 
tracted through  long  years.  But  that  will  be  slow,  for  it  is  eco- 
nomic sufferings  which  now  create  bitterness  among  the  masses; 
and  to  be  rid  of  economic  sufferings  the  world  requires  much  more 
wisdom,  and  it  never  was  so  true  as  now  that  'Knowledge  comes, 
but  Wisdom  lingers."  " 


THEY   SPOIL    HER    BEAUTY. 

"  I  should  love  to  come  to  terms  with  you,  my  dear  Marianne.    But  as 
long  as  you  wear  those  black  specs,  it  is  impossible." 

—  Klaciiteradatsch  ( Berlin  > 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


EYES  AND  WHAT  THEY  SEE 

THOSE  who  have  given  no  particular  attention  to  the  subject 
are  apt  to  assume  that  all  living  beings  that  have  organs 
called  "eyes"  see  precisely  as  we  do,  and  are  able,  as  we  are,  to 
form  images  of  objects  in  their  field  of  vision.  This  is  not  the 
case.  The  eyes  of  some  creatures  resemble  the  eyes  of  a  person 
in  almost  total  blindness,  in  that  they  form  no  images,  but  merely 
distinguish  between  light  and  darkness.  Others  can  tell  the  direc- 
tion of  a  source  of  light  but  nothing  else  ;  and  others  still,  the  so- 
called  compound  or  "  mosaic  "  eyes,  appear  to  be  capable  of  form- 
ing a  large  number  of  separate  small  images  whose  uses  are  still 
doubtful.  The  functions  of  organs  for  the  perception  of  light  in 
various  creatures  have  generally  been  studied  by  observation  of 
the  optical  properties  of  these  organs.  A  new  and  interesting 
method  has  been  devised  and  used  by  Leon  J.  Cole,  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard,  who  has  tried  to  make 
the  insects  and  reptiles  answer  questions  about  their  own  visual 
abilities,  by  means  of  their  behavior  in  the  face  of  certain  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Cole  describes  and  discusses  his  researches  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  (January,  1907).  We 
quote  from  a  review  in  Nature  'London,  July  181  by  John  G. 
McKendrick.     Says  this  writer  : 

"  Mr.  Cole  devised  an  arrangement  by  which  two  sources  of  illu- 
mination were  so  placed  as  to  cause  one  or  other  to  illuminate  the 
eyes.  .  .  .  Suppose  an  animal  positive  in  its  reactions  to  directive 
light  is  so  placed  as  to  be  midway  between  two  luminous  areas  of 
the  same  shape,  size,  and  intensity,  the  one  acting  on  the  right  eye 
and  the  other  on  the  left.  .  .  .  Thus  simultaneously  stimulated  on 
each  side,  the  animal  might  go  straight  ahead  without  turning,  or 
it  might  turn  at  random  toward  one  light  more  than  the  other,  and 
as  the  animal  is  positively  phototropic  it  would  continue  to  crawl 
toward  this  light.  But  as  the  chance  of  random  movements  in 
one  direction  is  as  great  as  in  the  other,  in  a  large  number  of 
trials  we  should  find  the  number  of  times  that  the  animal  would 
go  toward  each  light  would  be  practically  equal." 

If  the  total  amount  of  light  should  remain  the  same  on  each 
side,  but  one  luminous  area  should  be  enlarged  to  one  hundred 
times  its  original  size,  the  animal  would  still  be  indifferent  if  it 
had  cells  sensory  to  light  distributed  all  over  its  skin.  There 
being  no  apparatus  for  concentrating  the  light,  the  amount  re- 
ceived at  any  point  of  the  skin  on  either  side  would  be  equal  to 
that  received  by  any  other.  In  an  animal  having  eyes  that  form 
a  good  image  the  case  is  different.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  small  light  .  .  .  would  form  on  the  retina  an  image  hav- 
ing a  very  small  area,  but  the  light  would  have  considerable  in- 
tensity. On  the  retina  of  the  other  eye  there  would  be  an  image 
covering  a  larger  area,  but  each  area  would  receive  a  [very  small] 
light  intensity.  In  all  probability  ...  we  should  expect  an  ani- 
mal to  react  more  strongly  to  that  stimulus  which  fell  upon  the 
larger  number  of  visual  elements— that  an  animal  normally  posi- 
tive [attracted  by  light],  for  example,  would  be  more  strongly  posi- 
tive to  the  large  light  than  to  the  small ;  and  similarly  that  a  nega- 
tive animal  would  tend  more  often  to  move  away  from  the  larger 
than  from  the  luminous  area. 

"A  large  number  of  experiments  were  made  on  several  animals, 
and  the  results,  when  discust  by  methods  now  in  use  in  biometri- 
cal  work,  on  the  whole  bear  out  the  line  of  reasoning  just  given." 

With  the  earthworm  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  the  controlling 
factor  in  its  movements,  since  it  has  no  eyes,  but  only  a  skin  sensi 
tive  to  light.  The  largest  of  the  land  planarians  has  small  direc- 
tion eyes.  It  turned  away  from  the  larger  luminous  area  more 
often  than  from  the  smaller.  The  larva  of  the  meal-worm  has 
two  or  three  ocelli  on  each  side  of  the  head,  but  no  lenses.  It 
treats  alike  lights  of  different  areas,  the  responses  showing  that 
ability  to  form  distinctive  images  is  lacking.     The  sow-bug  has 


a  group  of  about  thirty  ocelli  on  the  side  of  the  head,  but  its  re- 
sponses were  even  less  definite  than  those  of  the  meal-worm,  tho 
its  eyes  form  images  better.  The  cockroach  has  well-developed 
compound  eyes,  and  is  keenly  sensitive  to  differences  of  light  and 
shade,  but  Mr.  Cole  does  not  think  that  the  eyes  form  better 
images  than  those  already  mentioned.  The  mourning-cloak  but- 
terfly creeps  and  Hies  toward  a  source  of  light,  and  can  discrimi- 
nate between  lights  of  different  area  but  equal  intensity.  The 
cricket  frog  distinguishes  between  luminous  areas  of  different 
sizes  but  equal  intensity.  When  the  optic  nerve  is  cut,  it  still 
moves  toward  the  light,  tho  without  making  this  distinction,  so 
that  light  must  be  perceived  by  the  skin  as  well  as  by  the  eyes. 
To  quote  further : 

"  Mr.  Cole  concludes  his  paper  with  an  interesting  general  dis- 
cussion, showing  that  there  is  a  correlation  between  the  habits  of 
the  animals  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  live.  For  exam- 
ple :  'those  are  creeping  forms  whose  movements  toward  the  light 
take  them  in  the  direction  of  their  food,  or  else  that  other  condi- 
tions prevent  their  phototropism  from  taking  them  into  unfavora- 
ble surroundings.'  The  following  is  very  interesting  :  'A  query 
which  Romanes  found  among  Darwin's  manuscript  notes  shows 
careful  observation  and  puts  the  question  [of  light-attraction  of 
insects]  very  clearly.  It  is  as  follows:  "Query.  Why  do  moth* 
and  certain  gnats  fly  into  candles,  and  why  are  they  not  all  on 
their  way  to  the  moon — at  least  when  the  moon  is  on  the  horizon? 
I  formerly  observed  that  they  fly  very  much  less  at  candles  on  a 
moonlight  night.  Let  a  cloud  pass  over,  and  they  are  again  at- 
tracted to  the  candle."  Romanes  thinks  the  answer  is  that  "the 
moon  is  a  familiar  object,  the  insects  regard  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  so  have  no  desire  to  examine  it."  Parker  and  Cole 
give  a  more  reasonable  explanation.  The  moths  and  gnats  react 
to  larger  areas  of  light  than  to  a  point  of  more  intense  light.  They 
therefore  remain  near  the  ground,  on  account  of  the  bright  patches 
of  moonlight,  instead  of  flying  toward  the  moon  ;  but  if  they  come 
near  a  candle,  the  great  intensity  of  the  light  at  a  short  distance 
'overcomes  the  reactions  of  the  moonlit  areas."  and  the  insects  fly 
into  the  flame.  Obscure  the  moonlight  by  a  cloud  so  as  to  take 
away  the  patches  of  moonlit  earth,  and  the  insects  fly  more  read- 
ily into  the  flame." 

At  the  end  of  his  essay.  Cole  divides  all  the  creatures  on  which 
he  experimented  into  the  following  types,  according  to  visual 
acuteness:  Type  A,  Without  eyes  but  responding  to  light  with 
reference  to  intensity  only  :  Type  15.  having  visual  organs  that 
respond  to  the  direction  of  light,  also  with  reference  only  to  the 
intensity;  Type  C,  having  eyes  that  respond  to  the  size  of  the 
luminous  field  ;  Type  D,  having  eyes  that  respond  to  definite  ob- 
jects in  the  visual  field,  with  phenomena  classed  as  psychical. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  FORTY  DAYS-Jules  Verne's 
imaginary  record  for  encircling  the  globe  has  been  halved  by  the 
actual  performance  of  a  British  army  officer.  The  United  States 
was  not  traversed  in  this  trip,  the  officer  selecting  the  Canadian 
Pacific  route.     Says  The  Scientific  .  Xmerican  1  New  York.  July  20) : 

"The  prophetic  and  lively  imagination  of  the  late  Jules  Yerne 
recorded  one  of  its  most  daring  flights  when  he  wrote  that  enter- 
taining work  'Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days' :  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  none  of  us  who  read  its  chapters  supposed  that  he  would 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  Frenchman's  estimate  of  eighty  c 
would  be  cut  in  half  by  an  enterprising  officer  of  the  British  Army. 
who  set  out  to  test  the  speed  of  modern  around- the-earth  travel 
for  himself.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  London  Times  Lieut-Col. 
Burnley  Campbell  wrote  that  he  landed  at  Dover  on  June  13  at  the 
completion  of  a  trip  around  the  world  which  occupied  forty  days 
and  nineteen  and  one-half  hours.  He  left  Liverpool  on  May  3  at 
7  :2o  P.M.,  reached  Quebec  at  3  P.  m.  May  10.  and  was  at  Vancouver 
on  the  Pacific  coast  at  5  a.m.  on  May  16.  Leaving  there  about 
noon  of  the  same  day,  he  reached  Yokohama  on  May  26,  Tsuruga 
on  May  2S,  and  leaving  there  by  steamer  at  6  p.m.  he  reached 
Yladivostok    May  jo.     Here,  after  a  wait  of  about  four  hours,  he 
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took  a  Trans-Siberian  train,  reaching  Harbin  on  May  31.  Irkutsk 
on  June  4,  Moscow  on  June  10.  and  Berlin  on  June  12.  On  the 
following  day  he  was  at  Ostend.  which  he  reached  at  7  -.30  a.m.. 
and  at  2  :5o  p.m.  of  the  same  day  he  landed  in  England  at  Dover. 
Throughout  the  whole  trip  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell  was  re- 
markably fortunate  in  making  connections;  otherwise  his  time 
would  have  been  several  days  longer." 


S 


THE  "DEGRADATION"  OF  COPPER 

ENSATIONAL  newspaper  reports  were  published  last  spring 


^  to  the  effect  that  Sir  William  Ramsay,  the  well-known  Eng- 
lish chemist,  had  asserted  his  success  in  producing  metallic  cop- 
per by  transmutation  or  combination  of  some  kind.  One  report 
had  it  that  the  elements  used  were  sodium, 
lithium,  and  potassium.  This  report  was  af- 
terward denied  by  Sir  William,  but  only  to 
make  another  assertion  almost  as  sensation- 
al, namely,  that  he  has  produced  lithium  by 
subjecting  metallic  copper  to  certain  opera- 
tions in  the  course  of  which  portions  of  it 
have  become  "degraded  "  or  transformed  into 
a  substance  of  lower  atomic  weight  in  the 
same  chemical  group.  This  claim,  made  at 
first  through  the  daily  papers,  has  now  been 
definitely  placed  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion by  Sir  William  himself.  Discussion  of 
it  by  scientific  men.  in  the  Association  and 
elsewhere,  apparently  serves  to  bring  out  still 
more  clearly  their  division  into  conservative 
and  radical  schools,  first  shown  by  the  differ- 
ent interpretations  of  the  phenomena  of  radi- 
um. The  conservative  chemist  keeps  in  mind 
the  old  idea  of  an  "  element."  and  experiments 
showing  that  a  substance  hitherto  considered 
elementary  has  been  broken  up  prove  to  him 
only  that  it  was  wrongly  so  called,  and  is 
really  compound.  The  radical  chemist  or 
physicist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  apt  to  in- 
terpret phenomena  of  this  kind  as  indicating  the  possibility  of  dis- 
integrating all  the  so-called  elements,  and  thereby  altering  our  con- 
ceptions of  matter.  The  scientific  journals  have  spoken  sparingly 
on  this  subject,  but  an  excellent  account  of  its  present  status,  and 
of  scientific  opinion  on  it.  appears  in  an  editorial  in  The  /■'.'•>'>iiii<sr 
Post  (New  York.  August  1  3).     Says  the  writer: 

"About  forty  years  ago  Janssen.'and  later  Lockyer.  recognized 
characteristic  new  lines  in  the  light  from  the  sun's  chromosphere. 
This  was  attributed  to  an  unknown  element,  helium,  definitely 
found  in  certain  mundane  minerals  by  Ramsay  thirty  years  later. 
Preceding  the  latter  discovery,  the  Scotch  chemist,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Lord  Rayleigh,  found  that  the  air  contained  a  hitherto 
unrecognized  constituent  to  the  extent  of  one  per  cent.  It  was 
calP  1  argon.  Three  other  accepted  elements  of  the  same  general 
cha.,i  ier  as  helium  and  argon  have  been  found  in  the  air.  but  in 
ver*  small  amounts,  a  few  parts  to  the  hundred  million.  Scien- 
tific men  have  so  far  failed  in  causing  any  of  these  five  elements 
to  form  any  compounds 

u  During  the  same  year  that  the  last  three  of  these  elements  were 
discovered,  an  intrepid  Polish  woman  and  her  husband.  Profes- 
sor Curie,  in  Paris,  traced  out  the  elusive  but  remarkable  radium 
— a  substance  so  marvelous  that  we  have  not  as  yet  secured  a  sat- 
isfactory description.  It  is  an  element  in  that  it  possesses  a  defi- 
nite atomic  weight  and  distinguishing  spectrum,  but  it  is  unique 
in  many  ways.  It  maintains  itself  at  a  temperature  constantly 
above  its  surroundings;  it  charges  bodies  electrically,  and  dis- 
charges bodies  already  charged  ;  and  it  constantly  gives  out  a 
gas  called  'emanation  '  by  its  discoverer,  Rutherford.  This  ema- 
nation, left  alone,  gradually  changes,  step  by  step,  into  helium. 
If  this  be  a  genuine  change,  and  experimental  observation  indi- 


C'upyrighu-d  by  Elliott  A  Fry.Londou. 

SIR    WILLIAM    RAMSAY, 

The  Britisli  scientist  who  discovered  the 
way  to  produce  lithium  by  the  "  degradation  " 
of  copper. 


cates  that  it  is.  then  we  have  the  transformation  of  one  element 
into  another,  or  transmutation. 

"Conservative  scientific  men.  among  them  Lord  Kelvin  in  Eng- 
land and  Professor  Baskerville  in  this  country,  maintained  that, 
if  there  were  a  change,  then  by  definition  we  have  no  right  to  re- 
gard radium  as  an  element.  As  this  point  of  view  was  gaining 
adherents,  the  results  of  Professor  Ramsay's  experiments  were 
announced,  and  a  different  facet  of  the  gem  of  the  physico-chemi- 
cal conception  of  matter  was  presented  to  view.  The  value  as- 
signed to  radium  in  the  atomic-weight  tables  is  third  from  the 
highest.  By  many  workers  and  thinkers  it  is  regarded  as  a  de- 
composition product  of  uranium,  the  element  of  the  greatest 
atomic  weight.  The  helium  produced  has  a  weight  next  to  the 
lowest.  During  these  changes  immense  amounts  of  energy  art- 
given  out -immeasurably  greater  than  that  produced  during  the 
most  violent  chemical  activity  with  which  man  is  familiar.     Ra- 

dium  compounds  give  off  under  the  ordinary 

conditions  the  emanation  which  changes  to 
helium.  According  to  Ramsay,  the  emana- 
tion in  the  presence  of  water  produces  neon, 
a  member  of  the  helium  group;  in  the  pres- 
ence of  copper  compounds,  like  copper  sulfate 
or  nitrate,  argon,  also  a  part  of  that  family. 
One  of  these  is  five  and  the  other  ten  times 
as  heavy  as  helium.  Why  the  change  does 
not  continue  is  not  explained.  Nor  why  these 
substances  obtained  from  other  sources  do 
not  change  into  helium  is  not  made  clear. 
Doubtless,  these  points  will  receive  most 
careful  scrutiny  by  many  scientific  men,  who 
will  at  once  reject  or  accept  some  of  the  new 
paths  opened  up  for  the  pioneer. 

"The  most  remarkable  observation,  how- 
ever, had  to  do,  not  with  these  inert  gases, 
but  with  the  liquid  left  behind.  When  the 
copper  was  removed  from  the  solution,  lith- 
ium was  detected  in  the  residue.  This  was 
not  the  case  when  a  similar  solution  was 
taken  before  treatment  with  the  emanation. 
One  of  the  chemical  families,  so  classified  on 
account  of  certain  resemblances,  contains 
among  others  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  lithium 
The  last  named  is  the  lightest  member.  The 
natural  conclusion  is  that  copper,  nine  times 
as  heavy  as  lithium,  has  been  'degraded  '  into 
the  light  element  through  the  agency  of  this  surcharged  instru- 
ment, the  emanation." 

Is  this  conclusion  of  Ramsay's  legitimate?  Those  in  this  coun- 
try who  have  been  at  work  on  the  problem  think  it  unlikely;  but, 
as  The  Evening  Post  writer  says.  "  Ramsay's  successes  have  been 
largely  due  to  the  investigation  of  the  unlikely." 


INDIAN  CORN  AS  A  FOOD-Some  time  ago  we  published  a 
translation  of  some  pessimistic  predictions  by  a  French  writer, 
suggested  by  the  reported  adulteration  of  wheat-flour  in  European 
countries  with  American  corn-flour.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  those  who  desire  wheat-bread  are  entitled  to  get  what  they 
want,  arguments  against  adulteration  based  on  the  supposed  un- 
healthfulness  of  Indian  corn  would  seem  to  be  singularly  at  vari- 
ance with  American  experience,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  a  wri- 
ter in  The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette  (New  York,  August) 
lauding  Indian  corn  as  a  food.     He  says  : 

"  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  corn-food  products  are  more 
digestible  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Not  only  their  digestibil- 
ity, but  their  cheapness  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  are 
converted  into  palatable  foods  suggest  a  more  extended  use  and 
entitle  them  to  a  much  higher  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
as  foods.  The  use  of  large  amounts  of  butter,  pork,  or  other  fattv 
foods  in  connection  with  corn  as  food  is  questionable,  since  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  proper  balance  between 
the  protein  and  other  nutrients  is  thus  increased.  Sugar  and 
sirups  are  open  to  the  same  objection  and  for  the  same  reason, 
sivs  Merrill  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  out  the  writer  calls 
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to  mind  the  health  of  the  negroes  of  the  South,  who  live  almost 
exclusively  on  corn-food  stuffs  and  pork.  In  antebellum  days, 
when  the  slaves  were  fed  mostly  on  corn-bread  and  pork,  there 
was  less  sickness,  less  rickets  and  intestinal  troubles  than  now, 
when  the  negro  indulges  in  sweets  and  wheat-bread.  The  teeth 
of  these  people  were  white  and  sound  ;  they  were  muscular  and 
had  great  endurance ;  were  large-boned,  seldom  sick,  and  mostly 
long-lived.  We  have  always  believed  that  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  Southern  negro  were  largely  due  to  the  simple  food  and  out- 
door work  which  were  their  lot  before  the  Civil  War. 

"Corn-foods  require  much  more  prolonged  cooking  than  wheat- 
foods  in  order  to  break  down  the  starch  grains  and  to  rupture  the 
walls  of  the  cells  and  thus  expose  their  contents  to  the  action  of 
t he  digestive  juices,  and  herein,  probably,  lies  the  trouble  experi- 
enced by  some  in  the  easy  and  perfect  digestibility  of  corn-foods. 

"  Corn-meal  is  one  of  the  cheapest  of  our  foods,  and  we  believe 
it  should  become  more  generally  used." 


been  recently  placed  on  the  market  in  France  ;  one  will  cut  plates 
an  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  while  the  larger  can  deal  with  mate- 
rial as  thick  as  twelve  inches.  The  smaller  consumes  about  ninety 


CUTTING  STEEL  WITH  A  BLOWPIPE 

'  I  "HE  "cutting"  of  iron  or  steel  plates  by  the  local  application 
*■  of  intense  heat  is  not  a  new  method.  It  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  friction  of  a  rapidly  turning  disk,  by  the  electric 
arc,  and  by  the  use  of  blowpipes  of  various  kinds,  the  metal  being 
partly  melted  and  partly  burned  away  along  the  line  of  separation. 
Recently  a  device  using  the  new  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe  for  this 
purpose  has  been  greatly  perfected  and  simplified  in  France. 
What  it  can  do  is  described  in  an  article  contributed  by  Dr. 
Georges  Vitoux  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  July  27).     Says  this  writer : 

"This  instrument  differs  from  the  ordinary  oxy-acetylene  blow- 
pipes by  the  addition  of  a  third  tube,  controlled  by  a  stop-cock, 
whose  purpose  is  to  direct  on  the  object  heated  by  the  blowpipe 
a  central  jet  of  oxygen  that  effects  the  combustion  of  the  metal. 

"The  apparatus  is  easily  handled.  The  blowpipe  being  con- 
nected by  flexible  tubing  with  flasks  of  comprest  oxygen  and  of 
acetylene  dissolved  in  acetone  under  pressure,  the  acetylene  is 
first  lighted,  and  by  then  opening  the  oxygen  stop-cock  gradually 
there  is  obtained  an  extremely  hot  flame  with  which  the  sheet  to 
be  cut  is  raised  to  a  bright  red.  When  the  temperature  is  high 
enough,  the  third  stop-cock  is  opened  and  a  violent  but  very  slen- 
der jet  of  oxygen  is  directed  upon  the  heated  metal.  Under  its 
action  the  metal  burns  brilliantly,  throwing  off  showers  of  sparks 


DIAGRAM  OF    BLOWPIPE    FOR    CUTTING    STEEL. 

formed  of  magnetic  oxid ;  and  if  the  jet  be  moved  gradually  the 
combustion  continues,  but  only  in  the  track  of  the  oxygen  jet. 
Thus  is  obtained  a  perfectly  clean  cut,  so  narrow  that  a  knife- 
blade  can  scarcely  be  inserted  in  it." 

Two  sizes  of  apparatus  for  this  operation  have,  we  nre  told. 


THE    BLOWPIPE    IN    USE. 

gallons  of  acetylene  per  hour;    the  larger,  over  twice  as  much.* 
Says  Dr.  Vitoux : 

"The  use  of  the  small  blowpipe  necessitates  no  special  precau- 
tions .  .  .  ;  with  the  large  model  it  is  indispensable,  in  order  to 
avoid  burns  from  the  sparks,  to  wear  special  clothing  of  asbestos 
cloth,  and,  further,  it  is  well  to  protect  the  eyes,  with  colored 
glasses,  against  the  brilliancy  of  the  burning  metal. 

"The  use  of  the  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe  presents  still  another 
appreciable  point  of  interest— that  of  rapidity.  With  it  plates 
half  an  inch  thick  are  cut  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  in  four  minutes; 
those  of  an  inch  in  six  minutes  ;  those  of  four  inches  in  nine  to  ten 
minutes.  This  extreme  speed  and  its  convenience  now  assure  to 
the  blowpipe-cutter  more  and  more  numerous  uses.  Thus  within 
the  last  few  months  it  has  been  employed  successively  at  Mar- 
seilles to  repair  the  steamship  Gaulois ;  at  Toulon,  in  the  demoli- 
tion of  ihe  Jena  ;  at  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  in  Paris,  for  the  demoli- 
tion of  a  steel  water-tank  .  .  .  :  and  at  Paris  more  recently  to 
cut  200  iron  girders  in  the  building  of  the  Societd  Generale,  next 
door  to  the  OpeVa.  In  less  than  five  minutes  each  of  these  gird- 
ers, about  seven  inches  thick,  was  severed,  whereas  by  ordinary 
methods  it  would  have  taken  half  a  day's  work  to  saw  them  apart. 

"It  maybe  seen  from  these  examples,  which  might  easily  be 
multiplied,  in  what  current  use  the  cutting-blowpipe  is,  not  only 
in  works  of  demolition,  but  in  various  kinds  of  constructive  iron 
or  steel  work,  such  as  the  cutting  of  manholes  in  boilers,  etc.   .   .  . 

"  An  experiment  made  .  .  .  on  a  specially  protected  safe  shows 
that  the  device  might  be  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  burglar.  In 
twenty  minutes,  with  an  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe,  this  safe,  whose 
walls  were  made  of  three  layers  of  steel,  each  of  one-half  inch 
thickness,  separated  by  plates  of  copper  one-sixth  inch  thick,  was 
opened 

"  Fortunately,  altho  portable,  the  installation  is  not  sufficiently 
so  for  burglarious  use.     It  would  be  well,  however,  for  safe-build 
ers  to  devise  some  new  means  of  protection,  for  in  the  present 
state  of  science  they  can  not  rely  wholly  on  the  passive  resistance 
of  steel  walls." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ALPINE  ICE-QUARRIES— An  odd  new  industry  that  has  grown 
up  in  Switzerland,  since  the  introduction  of  electric  railways,  is 
described  in  The  Industrial  Magazine  (August).  This  industry  is 
the  quarrying  of  glacier  ice  for  distribution  in  the  large  cities. 
Says  the  magazine  named  above  : 

"Certain  of  the  Swiss  communes  or  districts  have  been  able  to 
grant  concessions  of  their  glaciers  f  r  this  purpose,  and  consider- 
able sums  have  been  expended  in  constructing  ice-slides  or 
troughs,  in  which  the  blocks  of  ice.  many  of  them  being  of  large 
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size,  blasted  out  of  the  glacier,  are  transported  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  stations  for  conveyance,  in  carefully  refrigerated  vans  or  cars, 
to  Lyons  and  other  large  cities  remote  from  the  Alps.  The  method 
of  blasting  with  black  powder  so  as  to  avoid  the  discoloration  and 
soiling  of  the  ice,  and  the  ability  displayed  by  the  engineers  in 
erecting  slides  and  in  providing  sufficient  friction  by  means  of 
curves  to  avoid  excessive  speed  in  the  downward  journey  of  the 
ice  blocks,  show  considerable  ingenuity  and  skill.  Glacier  ice, 
which  is  perfectly  pure  and  transparent,  and  which  has  many  quali- 
ties which  are  greatly  appreciated  by  the  consumers,  commands  a 
higher  price  than  that  of  the  usual  kind  obtained  from  the  lakes 
and  ponds.  A  singular  feature  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  the  ice  for  the  market  is  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
store  it  for  some  days  in  special  warehouses,  built  like  our  own 
ice-houses,  those  with  double  walls  with  sawdust  between  them, 
in  order  to  remove  a  coating  of  frosted  or  non-transparent  ice  that 
tends  to  form  on  the  surface  of  the  block  as  it  leaves  the  glacier." 


LABOR-REGULATING   MACHINERY 

1\  /I  ACHINEKY  is  generally  characterized  as  "  labor-saving," 
*■*■*-  with  a  tacit  assumption  that  the  accomplishment  of  some 
result  at  less  cost  and  in  less  time  than  hand-work  would  require 
is  the  main  object  of  its  use.     A  writer  in   Cassier's  Magazine 


A  DISASTROUS  BLAST 

THE  great  mass  of  the  material  blown  out  in  a  single  large 
blast  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  its  effects  when  it  does  not 
fly  in  the  expected  direction,  as  in  the  case  of  a  blast  set  off,in  an 
earth-cut  on  the  Southern  Railway  near  Lookout  Mountain,  on 
May  16  last.  The  flying  material,  we  are  told  in  T/te  Railway 
and  Engineering  Review  (Chicago,  August  3*.  wrecked  a  span  of 
a  bridge  600  feet  distant,  struck  a  pile-driver  900  feet  distant,  kill- 
ing.two  men,  and  finally  wrecked  an  engine 
and  u  freight-cars  in  a  train  approaching  the 
bridge.  Altogether,  seven  lives  were  lost. 
We  read  : 

"  The  material  in  this  cut  is  earth  and  wet 
clay,  and  has  been  removed  by  steam-shovels 
after  being  shaken  up  by  blasting.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  work  are  a  number  of  residen- 
ces, and  from  fear  that  complaint  would  be 
made  by  shooting  the  material  with  numer- 
ous small  blasts  the  contractors  decided  to 
loosen  the  material  with  a  few  large  shots. 
The  blast  was  fired  about  3  p.m.  on  the  date 
stated,  and  eye-witnesses  declare  that  the  air 
was  so  full  of  flying  material  that  daylight 
was  almost  shut  out  for  the  time  being.  The  material,  which 
was  damp  clay,  .  .  .  struck  the  west  span  of  the  steel  railway- 
bridge  just  before  the  freight-train  referred  to  entered  upon  it, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  weakened  one  of  the  top  chords.  The 
span  gave  way  just  after  the  engine  had  passed  over  it,  dropping 
eleven  cars  and  leaving  the  locomotive  at  a  balance  across  the  pier 
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Courle&y  ot  "The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review,"  Chicago. 

VIEW   OF  THE   WRECK    FROM    THE    OPPOSITE    SIDE. 

(New  York,  August)  notes  that,  altho  this  is  generally  the  princi- 
pal object  in  view,  much  machinery  is  chiefly  valuable  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason,  namely,  its  ability  to  manage  and  regulate  labor. 
This,  he  asserts,  is  the  case  to  an  extent  which  is  little  realized  by 
either  employers  or  employees.  The  writer  goes  on  to  illustrate 
this  idea  as  follows  : 
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Courlasy,  "The  Railway  and  Engineers;;  Review,"  Chicago 

WHERE     A     LUMP     OF      WET     CLAY     PASSED 
fHROUGH    A    BOAKDING-CAK, 
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CourWey  ot  "The  Railway  and  Engfneei  ng  Rn  lew,"  Chicago. 

VIEW  OF    WRECKED    BRIDGE    SPAN   AND  TRAIN. 

at  the  farther  end.  On  the  pile-driver,  300  feet  beyond,  the  engi- 
neer and  fireman  were  killed  and  the  foreman  was  seriously  injured. 
Another  mass  of  clay  struck  a  boarding-car  standing  in  the  new 
yard,  passing  entirely  through  it.  .  .  .  The  destruction  of  the 
bridge  span  prevented  through  movement  of  trains  for  two  days, 
necessitating  the  transferring  of  passengers  around  the  wreck." 


"When  everything  has  to  be  handled  by 
manual  labor,  there  is  little  opportunity  ior 
an  accumulation  of  material  on  storage,  and 
the  manufacturer  under  such  conditions  is 
compelled  almost  to  live  '  from  hand  to 
mouth,'  so  to  speak.  If  labor  troubles  arise. 
from  whatever  cause,  the  work  is  paralyzed, 
since,  in  most  cases,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  put  a  new  and  competent  force  at 
work.  Modern  machinery,  however,  does 
not  strike;  it  is  not  subject  to  the  control  of 
outsiders;  and  since  it  can  generally  be  oper- 
ated by  a  few  skilled  men,  there  is  far  less 
trouble  in  keeping  it  at  work  during  labor 
difficulties  than  with  cruder  appliances. 

"A  notable  example  of  the  manner  in  which  machinery  of  the 
right  kind  may  strengthen  the  hands  of  a  works  manager  is  seen 
in  the  use  of  modern  coal-handling  appliances.  A  works  with 
ample  coal-storage  capacity,  including  coal-pockets,  towers, 
hoists,  shovels,  and  all  the  power  resources  involved,  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  proceed  with  its  works  under  far  less  uncertainty  than  if  it 
was  dependent  upon  large  gangs  of  men,  liable  at  any  time  to 
abandon  their  work  and  having  no  reserve  stock  upon  which  to  draw 
to  tide  over  the  emergency.  The  mere  presence  of  effective  ma- 
chinery and  an  ample  storage  capacity  may  act  to  prevent  labor 
troubles,  just  as  any  reserve  of  strength  may  decide  a  conflict  al- 
most before  it  is  begun." 

Apart  from  such  considerations,  however,  the  writer  reminds 
us,  a  modern  handling-plant  is  almost  a  necessity  in  any  work 
where  interruption  must  not  occur — a  condition  that  obtains  in- 
creasingly in  all  parts  of  the  country.  No  power  plant  can  now 
run  under  any  condition  which  may  permit  a  stoppage.  Its  fuel 
supply  must  be  absolutely  independent  of  delay  and  interruption. 
To  quote  again  : 

"The  trains  must  run,  the  trolleys  be  kept  in  motion,  the  elec- 
tric lights  must  shine,  and  the  motors  receive  their  current,  and  all 
these  mean  that  steam  must  be  kept  up  and  the  furnaces  supplied. 

"There  is  but  one  method  to  insure  this  safety  from  interrup- 
tion, and  that  is  found  in  the  provision  of  an  ample  storage  capac- 
ity and  a  full  equipment  of  handling  machinery,  so  that  delays  in 
deliveries  may  be  tided  over,  and  the  sudden  arrival  of  large  sup- 
plies may  not  cause  the  force  to  be  swamped.  It  is  such  emer- 
gencies in  view,  as  well  as  a  consideration  of  daily  requirements, 
which   render  the  judgment  of  a  skilled   specialist  necessary  in 
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planning  a  coal-storage  equipment;  and  when  a  power  plant  is  so 
equipped,  it  may  be  assured  that  the  unexpected,  which  is  sure  to 
happen,  will  not  tie  it  up. 

"Incidentally  there  is  another  important  element  in  the  provi- 
sion of  ample  storage  capacity,  an  element  which  is  likely  to  be- 
come increasingly  important.  With  the  present  shortage  cf  cars, 
it  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that  railroad-cars  are  about  the 
poorest  and  most  expensive  place  to  store  coal  which  can  well 
be  imagined.  With  proper  coal-pockets  and  efficient  handling 
machinery,  the  time  required  for  cars  to  stand  upon  sidings  may 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  demurrage  charges  redu.ed  or  avoided, 
and  an  important  element  in  the  congestion  of  railroads  and  trans- 
portation facilities  removed." 


THE  PHYSICAL  EFFECTS  OF  HIGH  SPEED 

THE  recent  record  motor-drive  of  twenty-four  hours  on  the 
new  English  track  at  Brooklands,  by  S.  F.  Edge,  is  particu- 
larly interesting  because  of  the  observations  made  upon  Mr.  Edge 
by  his  physician,  Dr.  L.  P.  (iibson,of  Cowes,  just  before  the  race 
and  immediately  after  it.  The  results  are  given  in  The  British 
Medical  Journal  as  follows  : 

"Before  the  race.  Mr.  Edge  for  some  time  took  all  oppor- 
tunities of  long  motor-drives  about  the  country,  and  then  one 
week's  absolute  rest  from  business  and  from  any  lengthy  drives 
just  before  the  race,  to  avoid  staleness.  He  took  no  kind  of  spe- 
cial training  diet,  only  living  very  simply,  taking  plenty  of  fruit. 


COLOR  VISION  AT  NIGHT 

THAT  the  eye  is  less  sensitive  to  colors  in  the  darkness  than 
by  daylight  is  asserted  in    The  Century  by  Professor  Strut 
ton,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  uses  this  alleged  fact  as 
an  argument  against  colored  signals  on  railways.     He  says: 

"The  limitations  of  the  normal  eye  are  .  .  .  not  yet  lull)  told. 
Even  when  it  looks  with  fair  accuracy  at  them,  it  is  always  at  a 
disadvantage  with  regard  to  colors  at  night.  The  eye.  grown 
accustomed  to  darkness,  becomes  exceedingly  sensitive  to  faint 
light,  but  it  no  longer  detects  their  proper  colors  :  'in  the  dusk  all 
cats  are  gray.'  At  nightfall  a  strange  kind  of  second-sight  comes 
in  to  supplement  the  vision  of  common  day.  now  baffled  ;  but  this 
owl-sight  of  the  human  eve  is  able  to  catch  bare  light  and  shade 
and  form,  and  is  blind  to  the  hue  of  tilings." 

Against  this  idea  that  darkness  decreases  the  eye's  sensitiveness 
to  color,  Prof.  J.  W.  Baird,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  protests 
in  a  letter  to  Science  (New  York.  July  19),  in  which  he  gives  Pro- 
fessor Stratton's  article  among  others  as  a  "horrid  example  "  of  so- 
called  "  popular  science,"  and  this  paragraph  in  particular  as  an 
instance  of  rash  and  unscientific  statement.    Says  Professor  Baird  : 

"If  the  human  retina  really  were  color-blind  at  night,  as  Pro- 
fessor Stratton  believes,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  an  argument 
against  the  present  system  of  night  signals;  but  he  would  be  con- 
fronted by  the  difficulty  of  explaining  how  a  night  express  ever 
reaches  its  destination  in  safety — since  its  safety  would  depend 


FIG.     I.  -  SFHYGMOGKAFHIC    TRACING  ()1 


THE  FULSE   BEFORE  STARTING.  FIG.    2.— AFTER    TWENTY-FOUR    HOURS'   STRAIN. 

HOW    MOTOR-RACING    AFFECTS    THE    PULSE. 


cocoa,  fish,  vegetables,  a  moderate  amount  of  meat,  and  no  tea. 
During  the  race  he  had  fruit  (oranges,  grapes,  strawberries,  and 
bananas),  with  occasional  drinks  of  cocoa  and  beef-tea  (very  little), 
some  chocolate,  and  beef  lozenges;  he  also  took  i -grain  extract 
coca,  made  up  with  chewing-gum.  every  hour.  He  ate  no  so- 
called  solid  food  at  all. 

"  During  the  short  stops  in  the  race  the  chief  cause  of  discom- 
fort and  exhaustion  was  bruising  and  backache  from  a  light,  not 
very  comfortable  seat  fitted  to  a  chassis  from  which  a  heavy  tour- 
ing body  had  been  removed,  the  springs  being  too  curved  for  com- 
fort at  high  speed  over  a  track  worn  in  some  places. 

"  After  the  race  a  few  peas  and  bread  and  a  drink  of  water  were 
taken,  and  he  was  in  bed  and  asleep  within  three  hours  of  the 
finislvslept  well  all  night,  and  was  eating  a  good  breakfast  at 
nine  o'clock  next  morning.  The  pulse,  temperature,  and  respira- 
tion were  normal,  and  he  was  none  the  worse  for  the  extraordinary 
and  exhausting  strain  he  had  been  through. 

"  His  temperature  before  starting  was  98. 4",  pulse  74,  of  which 
Fig.  1  is  a  sphygmographic  tracing.  At  the  end  of  the  race,  his 
temperature  was  iooc,and  his  pulse,  of  which  Fig.  2  is  a  sphygmo- 
graphic tracing.  70.  I  take  it  that  the  slowing  was  due  to  ex- 
haustion, that  the  blood  pressure  was  low,  due  to  vagus  control, 
and  that  the  residual  blood  in  the  left  ventricle  was  increased  in 
amount.  This  condition  of  weak  pulse  may  be  accentuated  by  the 
fact  of  the  blood  being  'soaked  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  lungs,'  ow- 
ing to  the  long-continued  rapid  movement  through  the  air 

"  Before  the  ride  a  specimen  of  blood  was  taken  and  examined 
for  the  tuberculo-opsonic  index  [index  of  resistive  power  to  tuber- 
cular infection],  which  was  found  to  be  0.S5.  Another  specimen 
taken  directly  after  the  race  gave  1.17.  That  the  power  of  resist- 
ance to  the  tubercle  bacillus  should  be  raised  after  the  long  jour- 
ney is  very  noteworthy,  and  helps  to  strengthen  the  opinion  held 
by  many  of  us,  that  motoring  is  an  effective  treatment  in  some 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  that  the  gloomy  prophecies  of  some 
anent  the  bad  effects  of  great  speed  on  the  system  were  incorrect." 


upon  the  engineer's  ability  to  distinguish  between  indistinguish- 
able signals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reverse  of  Professor  Strat- 
ton's  statement  is  true.  Instead  of  being  totally  or  even  partially 
color-blind,  '"  the  normal  eye,  grown  accustomed  to  darkness.'  is 
much  more  sensitive  to  color  than  is  the  retina  in  daylight  vision. 
Indeed,  the  increased  color-sensitivity  of  the  dark-adapted  retina 
is  so  striking  and  so  well  known  that  it  has  in  several  instances 
been  made  the  object  of  special  investigation.  And  the  investiga- 
tors who  have  made  quantitative  determinations  of  this  hyperes- 
thesia to  color  agree  that  it  amounts  to,  at  least,  two  hundredfold." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES 


A  system  of  eliminating  the  creases  from  rolled  silk  has  been  invented  by  a 
man  in  York,  Pa.,  we  are  told  by  Fibre  and  Fabric  (Boston.  June  15).  The 
inventor,  says  this  paper,  has  just  been  granted  the  final  patent  for  a  mer- 
chandise-holder that  is  the  last  device  of  a  series  needed  to  make  a  commercial 
success  of  the  system,  and  he  will  start  a  plant  for  its  manufacture  at  York 
Says  the  journal  just  named:  "  The  application  of  these  devices  to  the  silk 
industry,  it  is  claimed,  will  mean  a  saving  of  S  100,000,000  a  year  in  the  world's 
silk  trade.  It  is  stated  that  even-  sixty-yard  roll  of  silk  contains  forty-eight 
crease  damages.  .  .  It  is  asserted  that  the  silk  business  will  be  revolutionized 
and  silk  can  be  used  without  the  ever-present  crease  in  dress-goods.  Steps  are 
now  being  taken  to  organize  the  American  Creaseless  Silk  Company." 

Trained  Nurses  for  the  Navy — "Our  navy  is  at  present  without  a  single 
trained  nurse,"  says  The  Medical  Times  (New  York,  July);  "whenever  one  of 
our  blue-jackets  becomes  sick  he  has  to  rely  upon  a  hospital  steward  and  an 
apprentice.  Ordinarily  the  ship's  surgeons  are  often  taxed  to  care  properly 
for  the  normal  number  of  sick  and  injured.  But  when  there  is  an  epiderr.n- 
of  fever  or  measles  (which  is  oftentimes  serious  among  male  adults),  the  like 
of  which  recently  occurred  on  the  Connecticut,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  give  the  invalids  the  necessary  scientific  nursing.  Surgeon-General  Rixey 
will,  therefore,  make  a  strong  appeal  to  Congress  to  correct  this  lamentable 
deficiency,  and  he  has  already  worked  out  the  details  of  a  plan  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  corps  of  trained  nurses,  such  as  the  army  has.  Afloat,  these 
nurses  will,  of  course,  be  men:  but  in  the  navy  hospitals,  ashore  where  the 
more  difficult,  lingering,  and  dangerous  cases  are  treated,  they  will  be  women." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD 


THE   EDDY  SUIT  AND   RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM 

1~*HE  withdrawal  of  the  famous  suit  brought  by  the  "next 
friends  "  of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy  to  secure  an  account- 
ing of  her  property  is  hailed  by  more  than  one  secular  paper  as  a 
triumph  for  religious  freedom.  The  motion  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  suit  was  filed  by  the  counsel  for  the  "next  friends,"  under  the 
leadership  of  ex-Senator  William  E.  Chandler.  Mr.  Chandler  is 
quoted,  however,  in  the  New  York  World — a  paper  which  is  said 
to  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  instituting  the  proceedings — 
to  the  effect  that  "there  maybe  speedy  developments  in  which 
the  public  will  feel  considerable  interest."  General  Streeter. 
counsel  for  Mrs.  Eddy,  after  protesting  in  vain  against  the  dis- 
missal of  the  suit,  said  in  part  to  the  court :  "  Not  one  word  of  tes- 
timony has  been  introduced  to  show  that  one  dollar  of  her  money 
has  ever  been  misappropriated.  The  charge  of  her  incompetency 
has  completely  collapsed."  The  Cleveland  Leader  asserts^that 
Mr.  Chandler  was  guilty  of  what  amounts  to  an  attack  upon  relig- 
ious freedom  when  he  sought  to  find  in  what  Mrs.  Eddy  has 
taught  and  written  and  said  about  religion  proof  of  her  incom- 
petency to  manage  her  own  affairs.  There  must  be  two  standards 
of  judgment,  it  asserts,  in  gaging  the  saneness  and  competence  of 
the  mind— one  applying  to  matters  susceptible  of  physical  demon- 
stration, the  other  dealing  with  the  " free  and  far-ranging  beliefs 
which  the  average  man  or  woman  craves  "  in  the  realm  of  religion. 
This  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  For  faith  must  always  overstep  the  bounds  of  knowledge 
which  is  confined  to  material  things.  Religion  can  not  be  fettered 
by  the  rules  of  evidence  which  obtain  in  courts  of  law.  It  must 
ask  belief  outside  of  and  beyond  the  proofs  which  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  material  science.  'Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  mine  un- 
belief,' is  the  world's  cry  wherever  religion  has  power  over  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  men. 

"Nor  is  it  possible  to  maintain  that  such  faith  in  the  dark — the 
cry  of  a  child  trusting  what  it  can  not  understand  or  entirely  com- 
prehend, and  sorry  that  it  is  not  comforted  by  more  absolute 
surety  of  belief— is  evidence  of  any  form  or  degree  of  mental 
weakness.  The  great  names  of  history  are  ample  proof  to  the 
contrary.  The  coldest  materialism  is  too  well  aware  of  the  posi- 
tion of  man — a  dweller  in  the  half-light  of  one  little  spot  in  the  im- 
measurable universe,  surrounded  by  tremendous  forces  which  he 
can  not  control,  gage,  or  understand — ringed  about  by  the  night 
of  unfathomed  ignorance  of  his  environment  and  of  the  pettiness 
of  his  own  powers,  in  the  presence  of  the  cosmic  riddle  which  has 
mocked  his  search  for  light— all  but  his  faith. 

"Since  science  and  reason  stop  helpless.,  dumb,  palsied  in  the 
face  of  the  unknown — the  unknowable,  to  the  physical  senses — 
they  can  not  impeach  the  right  of  faith  to  range  far  beyond  the 
barriers  which  limit  the  material  man.  If  faith  flouts  the  rules 
and  laws  of  natural  science  in  searching,  like  Noah's  dove,  for  a 
resting-place,  materialism  can  not  fairly  venture  any  other  criti- 
cism than  '  It  is  not  proved  ' ;  or  '  I  do  not  know.'  " 

Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton,  the  noted  alienist,  after  examin- 
ing a  large  number  of  documents  and  letters  and  personally  inter- 
viewing Mrs  Eddy,  issues  a  statement  in  which  he  declares  that 
he  found  no  evidence  of  any  mental  disease,  nor  any  lack  of  vigor 
in  will  and  intellect.     To  quote  in  part  from  this  interesting  report : 

"The  inspection  and  examination  of  autographic  letters  written 
by  her  show  inherent  evidences  of  mental  vigor.  Her  mode  of 
expression  is  logical  and  connected.  Her  construction  is  admira- 
ble, and  these  as  well  as  the  type-written  communications  em- 
anating from  her  are  the  products  of  an  unusually  intelligent 
mind 

"Throughout  the  entire  conversation  she  showed  no  evidence 
whatever  of  any  mental  disease  .  .  .  In  person  she  was  neat  and 
clean,  and  I  am  informed  is  most  careful  about  the  condition  of 
her  house,  quickly  noting  any  changes  that  may  be  made  in  the 


arrangement  of  the  furniture,  books,  or  decoration  ;  that  she  gives 
her  own  orders,  manages  her  own  servants,  and  suggests  the  selec- 
tion of  food." 

The  New  York  Times,  the  leading  anti-Christian-Science  paper, 
also  contends  that  to  prove  Mrs.  Eddy  guilty  of  the  wildest  ab- 
surdities and  inconsistencies  in  her  religio-medical  system  called 
Christian  Science  would  not  serve  to  demonstrate  her  mental 
weakness,  but  merely  her  ignorance  of  certain  fields  of  human 
knowledge.     To  quote: 

"Not  infrequently  mental  weakness  or  insanity  can  be  demon- 
strated by  a  man's  beliefs,  but  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  believes 
things  which  are  demonstrably  false  doesn't  even  begin  to  prove 
him  either  a  maniac  or  an  imbecile.  It  all  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances  

"It  is,  for  example,  one  thing  for  an  illiterate  mountaineer  to 
believe  that  the  world  was  made  in  six  days  about  six  thousand 
years  ago,  but  if  a  man  who  has  really  studied  geology  does  it,  he 
and  his  family  will  both  be  safer  after  he  has  been  snugly  packed 
away  in  a  good  asylum.  In  like  manner,  nobody  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence who  also  happens  to  have  informed  himself  even  a  little 
as  to  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophies,  can  possibly  be 
misled  into  acceptance  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  theories  as  either  new  or 
tenable,  while  others,  of  even  better  mental  gifts,  may  easily  credit 
her  theories  with  both  those  qualities  if  they  chance  to  be  densely 
ignorant  of  the  subjects  with  which  she  deals." 

The  same  paper  has  this  to  say  of  an  aspect  of  Christian  Science 
brought  into  prominence  by  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  aban- 
doned suit : 

"  Many  years  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  own  life  have  been  made  misera- 
ble by  her  conviction  that  all  who  oppose  her,  and  especially 
sometime 'scientists '  who  have  abandoned  their  allegiance,  can 
and  do  work  from  a  distance  malignant  spells  from  which  she 
suffers  in  mind  and  body.  Again  and  again  she  has  made  fren- 
zied accusations  against  those  whom  she  suspected  of  such  crimes, 
and  she  has  vainly  tried  to  invoke  the  protection  of  the  law  against 
them.  And  it  is  self-evident  thait  anybody  who  believes  in  'Chris- 
tian Science  '  must  also  believe  in  '  malicious  animal  magnetism,' 
for  the  two  go  together,  exactly  as  did  white  and  black  magic,  of 
which  they  are  the  legitimate  successors. 

"  Moreover,  all  who  admit— and  all  must  who  know  anything  of 
the  subject— that  'there  is  something  in  "Christian  Science,"' 
must  also  admit  that  'there  is  something  in  "malicious  animal 
magnetism."  It  is  indubitable,  in  other  words,  that  those  who 
can  be  favorably  affected  by  the  power  of  suggestion  can  also  be 
unfavorably  affected  by  it— not  to  the  same  degree,  of  course, 
since  in  the  one  case  the 'subject'  assists  the  influence  exerted 
and  in  the  other  case  resists  it.  A  study  of  'voodooism,'  as  it 
exists  in  our  Southern  States  and  the  West  Indies,  will  supply 
anybody  with  no  end  of  convincing  evidence  that  disease  and  even 
death  can  be  effectively  'suggested  '  to  those  who  through  igno- 
rance or  mental  weakness  are  the  natural  victims  of  this  form  of 
necromancy." 

The  World,  which  like  The  Times  has  manifested  marked  hos- 
tility toward  the  cult,  has  this  to  say  : 

"  Eccentricity  and  unusualness  do  not  in  the  law  disqualify  a 
person  from  administering  his  property.  Mrs.  Eddy's  belief  in 
'malicious  animal  magnetism  '  goes  to  preposterous  lengths,  but 
her  plan  of  investing  in  public  bonds  after  looking  up  the  popula- 
tion of  the  bonded  communities  is  New-England  common  sense. 
Her  advocacy  of  the  platonic  and  childless  marriage  is  against 
public  policy  and,  in  its  inevitable  effect,  if  followed,  immoral. 
But  it  has  no  bearing  upon  her  business  ability.  Exceeding  old 
age  and  physical  feebleness  are  no  disqualification  for  the  manage- 
ment of  property. 

"  So  far  as  public  interest  in  this  strange  woman  goes,  the  suit, 
intensely  dramatic  as  it  has  been,  has  hardly  touched  the  mystery." 

The  New  York  American,  however,  is  convinced  that  the  dis- 
missal of  the  suit  "  will  be  gratifying  to  all  fair-minded  Deo"'a. 
without  regard  to  religious  belief."     It  adds: 

"While   the   public   is   left  in  the  dark  as  to  the   reasons  fo» 
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dropping  the  suit,  it  is  quite  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  why  it  was 
ever  brought  in  the  first  place:  It  its  object  was  an  attack  on 
Mrs.  Eddy  as  the  founder  of  Christian  Science,  it  will  be  right- 
fully regarded  as  an  attempt  at  persecution.  In  a  land  one  of  the 
corner-stones  of  whose  government  is  religious  liberty  such  a 
course  is  short-sighted  in  that  its  effect,  if  it  have  any  effect,  must 
be  to  help  rather  than  to  harm  the  cause  attacked.  This  would  be 
true,  whatever  the  cult  assailed.  " 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  press  toward 
Christian  Science.  A  little  while  ago  the  papers  seemed  to  regard 
the  subject  chiefly  as  a  target  for  their  ridicule,  whereas  now  the 
comment,  even  where  hostile,  is  usually  respectful. 


'"So  it  is  with  New  England  — with  this  exception,  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  new  things,  the  fads  and  follies,  the  spinal  column  of 
New  England,  consisting  of  solid,  substantial  citizens,  remains 
without  the  softening  of  its  marrow  from  generation  to  generation." 


NEW   ENGLAND  AS  THE  BIRTHPLACE 
OF  STRANGE  CULTS 

NEWS  that  Mrs.  Katherine  Tingley  intends  to  duplicate  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  her  theosophical  colony  at  Point 
Loma,  Cal.,  leads  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  to  comment 
on  the  "striking  fact  that  New  England  has  been  one  of  the  most 
prolific  fields  for  the  cultivation  of  meta- 
physical, social,  and  sexual  fads."  The 
same  publication  asserts  that  "  papers  in 
Boston  have  more  advertisements  of  mys- 
terious powers  than  in  any  other  city  of 
similar  size  in  the  country."  Afterremind- 
ing  us  that  witchcraft  flourished  there 
in  the  early  days  "  as  nowhere  else  in  the 
I  Suited  States  except  among  the  Indians 
and  negroes."  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Millerism  ran  through  New  England 
like  a  fire  in  1843  and  later  in  1854. 
Spiritualism,  Shakerism.  and  Quakerism 
in  an  almost  crazy  form  had  a  long  run. 
The  'free-love'  aspect  of  Spiritualism 
took  root  there  in  many  places ;  and 
'  Mother  '  Eddy  found  a  genial  soil  in  and 
about  Boston.  Mormonism  also  caught 
a  large  number  of  people  in  its  drag-net." 

He  calls  it  "a  suggestive  fact"  that 
these  strange  systems  reaped  their  har- 
vests among  descendants  of  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England,  and  not  among 
"  the  foreign  hordes  that  have  descended 
upon  it  within  the  last  fifty  years."  By 
way  of  explanation  he  offers  the  follow- 
ing suggestion  : 


"  High     intelligence,     town-meetings. 
constant  discussion  will  always  produce 

quite  a  large  proportion  of  individuals  almost  hysterically 
hankering  after  some  new  thing,  and  if  a  solid,  sensible. 
and  spiritual  religion  is  established  in  such  communities — if  it  be 
strict  and  uncompromising — there  will  be  a  revulsion,  which  re- 
vulsion will  leave  quite  a  large  number  of  the  people  without  any 
hold  upon  religion.  Such  persons  are  very  liable  to  run  a  com- 
petitive race  with  each  other  for  the  palm  of  the  greatest  intelli- 
gence, perception,  and  insight,  out  of  which  come  a  proportion 
who  are  rattle-headed. 

"  Nothing  happens  in  the  development  of  the  human  mind,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  in  races  and  natiens.  in  rural  regions  and 
in  cities,  that  has  not  been  happening  in  all  time.  The  Athenians 
were  the  most  highly  intelligent  people  of  their  age.  New  Eng- 
land was  described  fifteen  hundred  years  before  it  came  into  exist- 
ence,' And  they  took  him  and  brought  him  into  Areopagus,  saying. 
May  we  knew  what  this  /ten1  doctrine,  whereof  thou  speakest,  is  ' 
Far  thou  bringest  certain  strange  things  to  our  ears:  <we  would 
kno-w  therefore  what  these  things  mean.  For  all  the  Athenians, 
and  strangers  which  were  there,  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else, 
but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.'1 


Prom  (*The  A'mericau  Magazine/1 

MKS.  KATHKRINE    TINGLEY, 

Autocrat  of  a  theosophical  brotherhood  at  Point  Loma 
Cal.  It  is  said  that  she  is  about  to  establish  similar  ceil 
ters  of  influence  in  Newburyport,  Mass..  and  in  England 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN 

(JIK  OLIVER  LODGE,  the  eminent  scientist  and  layman 
^  whose  writings  on  religious  subjects  have  attracted  wide  at- 
tention in  England  and  America,  discusses  that  most  controversial 
subject,  the  religious  education  of  children,  in  the  latest  issue  of 
The  Hibbert  Journal ( London).  After  defining  religion  as  "  the 
outcome  of  our  ideas  about  the  universe,  our  response  to  all  that 
we  know,  consciously  or  subconsciously,  of  cosmic  law,"  he  asserts 
that  "  taking  control  over  the  processes  of  evolution,  in  one  way 
or  another,  is  part  of  our  serious  duty  " ;  and  he  adds.  "  no  such 
duty  is  really  divided  from  religion."  But  having  admitted,  as 
part  of  a  child's  religious  training,  all  instruction  which  makes  for 
his  physical  welfare  and  development— since  "  Christianity  is  quite 
as  much  concerned  with  the  salvation  of  the  body  as  with  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul  "  —  there  remains  the  question  as  to  how  much 

doctrinal  teaching  should  be  added  in  the 
case  of  the  young  child.  That  there  must 
be  some  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
revealed  or  spiritual  or  theoretical  re- 
ligion, says  Sir  Oliver,  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, "altho  some  experienced  educa- 
tors think  otherwise."  On  this  point  he 
offers  the  following  suggestions  : 

"  But  whatever   doctrines  are  impart- 
ed, I   venture  to  maintain  that  religious 
theory  for  children  should  not  be  based 
extensively  on  the  doctrine  of  sin  ;    it  is 
not  a  natural  or  wholesome  idea  for  them , 
as  a  foundation  for  religion,  and  its  con- 
ventional treatment  at   revival-meetings 
is   apt   to   be    terrifying.     Children    are 
not   wicked,   in    the   sense   intended    by 
those  denunciations;  they  have  their  fits 
of  temper,  and  they  may  be  bad  and  dis- 
obedient, like  animals:  they  may  be  even 
vicious,  like  them — tho  probably  that  is 
an  artificially  made  condition  ;  moreover, 
if  not  properly  instructed  in  social  virtues 
they  may  imitate  their  remote  ancestors 
in  lying  and  theft,  and  they  may  certain- 
ly   be   'spoilt";    but.   when   small,   they 
must  be  largely   the  product  of  heredity 
and    environment,  and  it  is  not  fair  to 
inflict     on     them    theological    doctrines 
concerning   sin.      Considered    from    the 
point  of  view  of  evolution,   healthy   in- 
fancy under  favorable  conditions  must  be  regarded  as  a  period  of 
innocency.     It  may  be  a  question,  therefore,  as  to  what  need  there 
is  for  theology  at  all;  why  either  frighten  them  with  or  protect 
them  from  ideas  like  those  of  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress.'  about  hell 
and  Apollyon,  the  burden  of  guilt,  the  wrath  to  come,  and  the  like? 
One  answer  is,  I  think,  because  such  ideas  are  natural  to  unde- 
veloped   humanity:    all   savages  have    frightened  themselves  by 
vague   imaginings,  by  sacrifices  or  propitiations  have  sought  to 
mitigate  divine  wrath;  and  the  untaught  or  badly  taught  notions 
of  children  about  the  universe  are  liable  to  be  more  terrifying  than 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  reality,  not  less.     The  childish  atmos- 
phere is  full  of  potential  superstition  :   and  nurses  or  companions 
are  sure  to  waken  it  sooner  or  later.     The  fact  is  you  do  not  avoid 
superstition    by   eliminating    the   idea   of   God.      A   writer   (Mr. 
Mitchell),  whom  I  shall  quote  directly,  says:  'It  is  clear  that  un- 
less you  fortify  a  child  against  the  fancies  inherited  from  a  dim 
and  partly  savage  past,  by  teaching  the  clear  protective  personal- 
ity of  Cod.  you  leave  it  a  prey  to  dark  thoughts  and  terrible  fear.' 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  a  child  can  long  be  screened  from  the 
religious  ideas  of  mankind  :    it  is  our  business  therefore  to  see 
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that  the  teaching  is  of  a  right  and  helpful  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
true  kind.  Moreover,  the  Bible  is  part  of  their  heritage,  to  which 
they  have  aright  to  be  introduced  ;  and  they  should  also  be  helped 
to  realize  the  advantages  of  belonging  to  some  recognized  commu- 
nity, for  fellowship  and  brotherly  help 

"Faith  and  trust  in  the  Love  and  Goodness  underlying  the  uni- 
verse seem  to  me  the  most  vital  and  helpfui  things;  these  arc  able 
to  remove  a  mass  of  terror  and  unreasoning  suspicion— quite  nat- 
ural to  a  being  rising  to  consciousness  in  an  immense  universe,  in 
which  it  is  helpless,  and  of  which  it  feels  ignorant. 

"  Ignorant  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent,  we  all  are;  but  what  we 
have  of  good  hope  and  trust  we  should  gradually  impart  to  chil- 
dren, whether  it  appears  to  us  specifically  religious  or  not,  so  long 
as  it  appears  definitely  true.  Much  of  it  must  be  told  as  the  re- 
sult of  our  larger  experience  and  therefore  must  be  in  a  sense  dog- 
matic. This  is  the  sort  of  dogmatic  teaching  that  is  legitimate ; 
but  with  doubtful  and  critical  questions  of  ecclesiastical  theology 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  children  have  anything  to  do,  or  that 
such  ideas  have  any  practical  effect.  Such  effect  as  they  do  have 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  altogether  wholesome;  much  dread  has 
been  caused  by  them  ;  it  is  rather  cruel  to  inflict  them  on  the  re- 
ceptive and  docile  mind  of  a  child.  If  a  child  were  to  take  seri- 
ously views  exprest  at  some  religious  gatherings,  and  were  to 
mope  about  its  own  salvation,  it  would  be  rather  pitiful ;  if  it  w«re 
to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  its  school  fellows,  instead  of  joining 
in  their  games,  it  would  be  monstrous.  Healthy  children  do  not 
do  these  things  ;  their  goodness  is  of  another  and  higher  order, 
not  based  upon  sickly  consciousness  of  sin.  And  so  far  as  Christ 
is  recorded  to  have  dealt  with  children,  he  never  thought  of  con- 
victing them  of  evil;  rather  they  were  held  up  as  examples  of 
simple-hearted  and  natural  goodness,  such  as  we  might  learn  from 
in  the  spirit,  while  we  trained  the  body  and  taught  the  mind." 


THE   RELIGION   OF  THE  FLESH 

\T  EGLECT  of  the  body  and  of  the  things  which  are  essential 
^  ^  to  physical  health,  remarks  an  editorial  writer  in  the  Bos- 
ton Congregationalist  and  Christian  World,  has  been  one  of  the 
common  sins  mistaken  for  a  virtue,  and  one  which  has  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  moral  corruption.  This  writer  asserts  that  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  sanitation,  in  legislation  to  secure  pure  food  and  pure 
air,  and  in  the  study  of  the  best  ways  to  promote  human  physical 
development,  is  evidence  of  a  revival  of  religion.  He  traces  the 
erroneous  idea  "that  the  body  is  a  hindrance  to  spiritual  growth," 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  word  flesh,  was  frequently 
used  to  express  evil  tendences  of  the  mind.     To  quote  further: 

"  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  flesh  was  used  as  a  synonym 
of  sin.  The  desires  of  the  flesh  were  evil  desires.  The  works  of 
the  flesh  were  a  repulsive  catalog  of  vices.  Being  interested  in 
things  of  the  flesh  was  enmity  against  God  and  resulted  in  death. 
Paul  said  that  he  insured  his  acceptance  with  God  by  beating  and 
bruising  his  body.  He  taught  men  that  when  they  surrendered 
themselves  to  Christ  their  bodies  became  dead  because  of  sin  as 
the  first  step  in  the  awakening  in  them  of  the  spiritual  life 

"  The  foundation  of  Christianity  is  in  the  Hebrew  faith  and  wor- 
ship of  God.  Physical  health  was  an  essential  part  of  it.  A  man 
with  a  diseased  or  imperfcet  body  could  not  minister  in  the  tem- 
ple. The  Levitical  laws  provided  by  minute  regulations  for  the 
physical  health  of  the  people,  and  made  obedience  to  these  regu- 
lations a  religious  necessity.  Not  a  little  that  is  now  commonly 
regarded  as  immodest  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  was  not 
at  all  immodtst  in  the  minds  of  the  priests  who  administered  those 
laws  and  taught  their  meaning.  The  society  which  ignores  the 
common  disobedience  to  those  laws  is  far  more  immodest  than  the 
society  in  which  they  were  openly  proclaimed  and  enforced  as 
commandments  of  God. 

"One  of  the  most  convincing  credentials  of  Jesus  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  God  was  his  healing  of  diseased  bodies.  His  disciples 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  health  exhaled  even  from  his  clothing  as 
conclusive  evidence  that  he  was  divine.  Our  generation  has  wit- 
nessed a  great  revival  of  interest  in  efforts  to  banish  physical  ills 
through  mental  and  spiritual  influences.  A  religous  cult  that  pro- 
fesses by  any  sort  of  means  to  heal  the  sick  through  its  religion  is 
sure  to  have  followers.  No  other  gospel  can  attract  so  much  at- 
tention as  that. 


"  But  to  prevent  disease  is  a  greater  religious  service  than  to 
cure  disease.  The  gospel  of  the  health  of  the  body  is  one  essen- 
tial element  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Knowledge  of  the  body  is 
even  more  important  in  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  life  than 
knowledge  of  philosophy  or  of  metaphysics.  To  make  the  flesh 
the  clean  and  true  channel  of  the  expression  of  the  spirit  is  as 
holy  a  service  as  prayer.  To  have  and  to  help  others  to  have 
good  food,  free  from  impurities  and  adapted  to  nurture  the  body 
to  its  highest  efficiency,  is  as  genuine  philanthropy  as  to  teach  a 
Bible-class.  In  no  way  can  we  better  promote  human  brother- 
hood than  by  helping  to  create  those  physical  conditions  that  pro- 
vide lenses  through  which  men  see  the  best  things  in  their  fellow 
men.  The  flesh  in  health  is  not  hostile  to  the  spirit.  It  is  the 
instrument  through  which  the  spirit  reveals  itself.  The  condition 
of  the  flesh  determines  the  character  of  mental  conceptions  and 
of  spiritual  aspirations.  The  Christian's  business  is  to  glorify 
God  in  his  body,  and  to  help  others  to  make  their  bodies  holy, 
acceptable  unto  him.  Healthful  spiritual  conditions  require  physi- 
cal wholeness.  What  helps  to  secure  that  in  all  men  is  religious 
service." 


WHY   WORRY   IS  UNCHRISTIAN 

T)r<EACHERS  have  often  explained  that  the  New-Testament 
A  admonition,  "  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  does  not 
stand  as  a  condemnation  of  wise  forethought,  but  means  rather, 
as  the  Revised  Version  has  it,  "  Be  not  anxious  for  the  morrow." 
With  the  same  text  an  editorial  writer  in  the  London  Spectator 
enlarges  upon  Christ's  attitude  toward  anxiety  and  undertakes  to 
explain  why  worry  is  unchristian.  "  What  our  Lord  wholly  depre- 
cates is  worry — the  ceaseless  and  fruitless  calculation  of  chance 
which  overwhelming  material  ambition  and  imaginative  apprehen- 
sion alike  bring  forth."  "The  mind  thus  overworked,"  we  are 
told.  "  leans  almost  always  to  egoism  and  to  melancholy."  Christ, 
in  his  chaacter  of  spiritual  physician,  says  this  writer,  "advises 
men  how  to  defend  themselves  against  the  disease  of  anxiety,  from 
whatever  cause  arising,  and  suggests  remedies  to  those  who  have 
already  fallen  victims  to  this  most  insidious  and  painful  complaint. " 
Thus,  to  quote  further: 

"  He  calls  experience  to  witness  that  a  man's  life  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  abundance  of  his  possessions,  and  he  argues  that  for 
those  who  believe  in  a  good  god  it  is  wholly  illogical  to  regard 
themselves  as  drifting  among  nameless  dangers.  If  we  would 
be  at  peace,  he  said,  we  must  be  content  to  lose  in  the  race  for 
luxury,  and  we  must  not  cultivate  'a  doubtful  mind.'  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  our  Lord's  teaching  that  he  never  said  one  word  to 
discourage  the  search  for  truth,  nor  against  the  nobler  ambitions 
whose  fruition  his  parables  suggest  may  not  be  over  at  death.  A 
desire  for  benevolent  power  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  a  desire 
belonging  to  the  eternal  side  of  man's  nature  ;  but  for  that  worldly 
ambition  which  he  summarized  as  a  perpetual  distress  of  mind 
consequent  upon  the  consideration  of  food  and  clothes,  he  has 
nothing  but  condemnation.  Such  a  state  of  distress  is,  he  said, 
altogether  unworthy  of  a  religious  man 

"  It  is,  of  course  indisputable  that  'a  doubtful  mind  '  is  far  harder 
to  regulate  than  an  ambitious  one.  That  state  of  mind  in  which, 
as  Matthew  Arnold  said,  'wise  men  are  not  strong,'  is  one  seldom 
cured.  The  disease  permeates  the  whole  nature,  shakes  all  con- 
viction, and  destroys  the  power  of  decision.  The  wish  becomes 
father  to  the  doubt,  and  a  man's  best  aspirations  engender  nothing 
but  fear.  The  very  intensity  of  his  desire  for  a  religion  makes  its 
greatest  promises  at  times  incredible  to  him.  In  the  old  days  such 
men  feared  hell;  nowadays  they  fear  annihilation.  In  the  old 
days  they  believed  themselves  the  subjects  of  God's  wrath |  now 
they  faint  under  a  sense  of  the  divine  indifference.  .  .  .  To  those 
who  are  weary  and  heavy-laden  by  this  kind  of  anxiety  our  Lord 
suggests  several  palliatives,  knowing  that  the  radical  cures  of 
faith  and  an  absolute  resolution  to  eschew  worldly  success  are 
not  suddenly  possible.  Nothing  fixes  a  man's  mind  upon  present 
peace,  nothing  counteracts  the  tendency  to  project  thought  into 
the  future  so  surely  as  a  real  pleasure  in  nature.  We  must,  Christ 
counsels  us,  try  to  bring  ourselves  within  the  spell  of  htr  influence 
that  we  may  learn  something  of  her  calm,  and  we  must  resolve  to 
take  short  views  of  life,  for  anxiety  can  not  be  forestalled." 
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A  SAD  VIEW  OF  MODERN   HUMOR 

Y^UR  exhausted  capital  is  beginning  to  understand  tliat  it  can 
^-^  have  too  much  of  a  good  joke,  and  that  nothing  stales  so 
rapidly  as  the  thing  called 'humor.'"  These  words,  apparently, 
sound  the  first  note  of  reaction  from  the  violent  attack  of  hilarity 
with  which  Mark  Twain's  recent  English  visit  is  supposed  to  have 
convulsed  London  Town.  But  so  complete  is  this  reaction  on  the 
part,  of  the  anonymous  writer  in  Blackwood's,  from  whom  we 
quote,  that  it  finds  expression  in  a  sweeping  indictment  of  modern 
humor,  and  of  Mark  Twain  as  modern  humor's  most  illustrious 
exponent.  We  are  reminded  that  "humor  as  a  solid  quality  and 
a  lucrative  trade  is  a  modern  invention  ";  that  the  wiser  ancients 
"  were  humorous  in  flashes,  and  their  humor  was  infinitely  enhanced 
because  it  was  set  against  a  background  of  gravity."  Moreover, 
"the  essence  of  humor  is  to  be  unexpected,"  and  "the  modern 
humorist  is  never  unexpected."  "To  be  funny  at  all  hours  and 
in  all  places,"  adds  our  critic,  "  is  as  vile  a  sin  against  taste  as  it 
would  be  to  dissolve  in  floods  of  tears  before  strangers."  His 
plaint  continues : 

"  Yet  the  professional  humorist  to-day  inherits  the  earth.  He 
is  the  most  popular  of  God's  creatures.  He  has  his  own  'organs,' 
in  which  he  makes  a  desperate  attempt  to  look  at  all  things  from 
a  ridiculous  point  of  view.  He  assures  you,  with  a  sentimental 
leer,  that  his  fun  is  always  amiable,  as  tho  amiability  were  a  suf- 
ficient atonement  for  an  imbecile  lack  of  taste.  He  is  prepared 
to  tickle  you  with  his  jokes  from  early  morn  to  nightfall,  and  he 
lias  been  so  grossly  flattered  that  he  believes  there  is  a  positive 
virtue  in  his  antics.  He  is  perfectly  convinced  that  he  is  doing 
good,  and  he  needs  very  little  persuasion  to  believe  that  he  is  the 
only  regenerator  of  mankind.  Gradually,  too,  he  is  encroaching 
upon  all  the  professions  which  are  not  legitimately  his  own  The 
pulpit  knows  him,  and  the  senate.  Worse  still,  he  has  invaded 
the  courts  of  law,  and  sits  grinning  upon  the  bench  at  his  own 
ineptitude,  which  appears  to  the  obsequious  barristers,  who  hope 
some  day  to  wear  his  cap  and  bells,  to  sparkle  with  the  brilliance 
of  true  Attic  wit." 

The  basis  of  modern  humor,  he  tells  us,  is  "  the  obvious  incon- 
gruity," and  its  inventors,  he  reluctantly  admits,  were  Englishmen 
— Ned  Ward,  Tom  Brown,  and  Charles  Cotton — "aided  and 
abetted  by  such  Frenchmen  as  Motteux  and  D'Urfey."  Altho 
Tom  Brown  was  a  "  real  scholar,"  nevertheless  "  he  sowed  the 
seeds  of  the  easy  incongruity  which  has  debauched  the  humor  of 
to-day."  Had  Brown  and  Ward  lived  under  the  Tudors  or  early 
Stuarts,  instead  of  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  "they  would 
have  been  jesters  at  court  or  in  a  country  house,"  repaying  the 
munificence  of  their  masters  with  "a  licensed  effrontery." 

Cotton's  accomplishment  was  to  travesty  the  classics  in  the 
slang  of  the  day.  After  quoting  some  of  his  burlesque  transla- 
tions, our  Blackwood's  writer  exclaims  : 

"There  in  its  origin  and  in  its  purpose  is  the  whole  of  modern 
humor.  The  same  flippant  impertinence  which  distresses  us  in 
the  works  of  popular  Americans  is  already  alive  and  alert.  The 
same  confusion  of  ancient  and  modern  is  already  designed  to  evoke 
a  hasty  chuckle.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  imitation  is  conscious  ; 
we  do  not  suppose  that  Mark  Twain  or  his  predecessors  ever 
heard  the  name  of  Charles  Cotton  ;  but  when  once  the  spirit  of 
contempt  for  grave  and  reverend  things  was  evoked,  the  worst 
enormities  of  contemporary  humor  were  obvious  and  natural." 

The  end  and  aim  of  Mark  Twain,  he  goes  on  to  say,  are  the 
end  and  aim  of  Cotton.  But  for  Mark  Twain  the  art  of  Europe 
and  the  chivalry  of  King  Arthur  serve  the  purpose  of  Virgil  and 
Homer,  and  he  travesties  them  "with  a  kind  of  malignant  joy." 
To  quote  further: 

"He  brings  whatever  time  has  honored  down  to  the  level  of  a 
Yankee  drummer.     In 'The  Innocents  Abroad  '  he  sets  a  slur  of 


commonness  upon  beauty  and  splendor.  With  the  vanity  of  a 
crude  civilization  he  finds  every  custom  ridiculous  that  does  not 
conform  with  the  standard  of  the  United  States 

"In  other  words,  Mark  Twain  the  humorist  is  a  bull  in  the 
china-shop  of  ideas.  He  attempts  to  destroy  what  he  could  never 
build  up,  and  assumes  that  his  experiment  is  eminently  meritori- 
ous. When,  as  in  'A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur,'  he 
gave  full  rein  to  his  fancy,  he  achieved  such  a  masterpiece  of  vul- 
garity as  the  world  has  never  seen.  His  book  gives  you  the  same 
sort  of  impression  which  you  might  receive  from  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture over  which  a  poisonous  slug  had  crawled.  The  hint  of  mag- 
nificence is  there,  pitilessly  deformed  and  defaced 

"This  monstrous  incongruity  demands  two  qualities  for  its  in- 
dulgence :  a  perfect  self-esteem,  and  an  exaggerated  common 
sense.  No  one  who  is  not  confident  that  he  engrosses  the  graces 
can  affect  to  find  pleasure  in  thus  insulting  the  past.  No  one 
whose  sense  is  not  common  in  all  respects  can  apply  all  the 
resources  of  a  vulgar  logic  to  the  creations  of  fancy  and 
emotion. 

"  That  Mark  Twain  is  fully  equipped  for  his  purpose  is  only  too 
clear.  His  humor  and  his  talk  alike  proclaim  it.  And  it  is  the 
more  pitiful,  because  he  has  a  talent  which  stands  in  need  of  no 
folly  for  its  embellishment.  Had  he  never  cut  a  joke,  had  he  re- 
frained always  from  grinning  at  grave  and  beautiful  things,  how 
brilliant  a  fame  would  have  been  his  !  When  you  are  tired  of  his 
irreverence,  when  you  have  deplored  his  noisy  jibes,  when  his 
funeral  and  his  theft  of  the  cup  alike  pall  upon  your  spirit,  take 
down  his  '  Life  on  the  Mississippi,'  and  see  what  perfect  sincerity 
and  a  fine  sympathy  can  accomplish 

"The  author  of 'Life  on  the  Mississippi  *  was  also  the  creator 
of  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn,  two  boys  who  will  survive  to  cast 
shame  upon  all  the  humor  of  America.  And  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
a  genuine  talent  that  we  deplore  Mark  Twain's  studied  antics. 
It  should  not  have  been  for  him  to  light  the  thorns  which  crackle 
under  the  pot.  It  should  not  have  been  for  him  to  encourage  the 
gross  stupidity  of  his  fellows.  The  moderation  of  one  who  has 
known  men  and  rivers  should  have  been  revealed  to  all  the  world. 
But  Mark  Twain,  in  submitting  to  the  common  demand,  shares 
the  general  love  of  exaggeration.  .  .  .  The  tendency  of  to-day  is 
to  overdo  all  things.  Humor,  which  should  be  a  relief,  and  noth- 
ing more,  is  now  an  end  in  itself.  No  experiment  is  made  in  any 
art  or  science  but  it  must  become  a  custom 

"Some  day  there  will  be  a  reaction,  and  then  it  will  be  recog- 
nized that  pleasure  counts  in  life  as  much  as  success,  and  that 
solid  blocks  of  humor  are  as  blatant  an  outrage  upon  good  sense 
as  a  daily  pageant,  or  as  games  played  with  no  other  aim  than  by 
hook  or  by  crook  to  snatch  a  victory." 


A  DEPARTURE  IN  LANDSCAPE- 
PAINTING 

A  STUDY  of  the  Paris  salons  of  1907  has  led  Mr  Robert  de 
la  Sizeranne  to  the  conclusion  that  a  distinctly  new  manner 
or  style  is  being  established  by  the  best  recent  landscapists. 
Writing  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (Paris)  he  describes  the 
landscapes  of  the  past  as  "great  scenic  arrangements."  from 
which  the  work  of  the  new  school  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
"more  limited  view"  it  takes  of  its  subject.  Thus  in  the  major- 
ity of  recent  canvases  "  there  is  no  longer  any  sky."  or  "  barely  a 
little  strip  at  the  edge  of  the  frame  "  ;  or  else  "  it  there  is  a  sky. 
there  is  nothing  else."     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"At  no  former  period  of  landscape-painting  has  the  line  separa- 
ting earth  from  sky  been  placed  so  high  in  the  painting,  at  the 
very  verge  of  the  frame,  in  a  way  that  cuts  short  all  wandering  of 
attention.  That  is  the  first  characteristic  of  the  landscape-paint- 
ing of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  of  paramount  importance;  for 
the  height  at  which  one  places  his  horizon  line  decides,  in  art  as 
in  life,  a  number  of  secondary  conclusions 

As  to  whether  the  new  school  rests  upon   a  new  tendency  or 
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merely  upon  an  added  step  in  a  continuous  movement.  Mr.  de  la 
ranne  says : 

"When  we  observe  the  evolution  of  landscape-painting  since 
it  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  oi  a  separate  genre,  and  follow  its 
transformations  not  in  accordance  with  the  theories  of  the  innova- 
tors 'which  merely  serve  to  obscure  the  question),  but  in  accord- 
ance with  their  works  (which  taken  together  agree  in  clearing  it 
up),  we  perceive  one  thing:  that  the  landscapist  has  always  tended 
toward  narrowing  the  field  in  which  art  competes  with  nature. 

"  in  this  evolution,  which  has  been  going  on  very  steadily  since 
the  time  of  the  encyclopedic  landscape  of  the  Poussins,  of  the 
Brueghels,  of  the  Paul  Brils,  or  of  the  Carraches  to  that  of  Con- 
stable or  of  George  Michel,  from  that  of  Constable  to  that  of 
Rousseau,  from  that  of  Rousseau  to  that  of  Claude  Monet,  you 
will  find  that  at  each  decisive  stage  the  artist  limits  the  field  of 
his  competition  with  nature,  in  order  to  obtain  more  advantages 
over  her.  or  that  he  resigns  himself  to  rendering  fewer  and  fewer 
impressions  at  a  time,  with  a  view  to  concentrating  his  effort  upon 
the  one  that  he  has  chosen.  He  has  required  a  very  long  educa- 
tion and   centuries  of  experience  to  perceive  that,  having  at  his 


THE    PRESIDEM      VXD  JOHN    Milk    I\    YELLOWSTONE    PARK. 

disposal  neither  the  air,  nor  the  light  and  its  endless  ;amut  of 
brilliancy,  nor  the  three  dimensions,  he  could  give  an  ' ■.-,  i  of  what 
he  had  found  in  nature  only  by  succeeding  in  eliminating,  by 
means  of  some  stratagem,  a  good  many  of  the  impressions  that  he 
had  received  from  her.  T  mm  his  rirst  ambition,  that  of  render- 
ing all  of  what  he  admired  in  nature,  the  landscapist  resigned 
himself  gradually  to  rendering  less  and  less,  and  finally  to  render- 
ing at  one  time  only  the  smallest  part  of  his  impressions," 

The  writer  concludes  : 

"The  new  departure  in  landscape-painting  is  happy  because  it 
is  spontaneous.  It  does  not  proceed  from  any  theory,  from  an) 
formula,  from  any  negation.  It  is  born  of  a  closer  and  more 
intelligent    attention."  —  Translation  made  for  Tin-:  Literary 


THE  SECOND  SHOT   AT  THE  NATURE- 
FAKERS 

^HROUGH  the  medium  of  Everybody  s  Magazine  for  Sep- 
■*■  tember,  and  supported  by  a  flying  column  of  "the  most 
eminent  working  naturalists  in  America."  the  President  of  the 
United  States  returns  once  more  to  his  spirited  harrying  of  the 
"  nature-fakers."  and  again  the  brunt  of  the  attack  falls  upon  the 
devoted  shoulders  of  the  Rev.  William  J.  Long.  "Of  all  these 
nature-fakers."  asserts  the  President,  "  the  most  reckless  and  least 
responsible  is  Mr.  Long,"  altho  "  there  are  others  who  run  him 
close  in  the  'yellow  journalism  of  the  woods."  '  The  Presidential 
ire  is  directed  not  against  ordinary  errors  of  observation,  or  differ- 
ences of  interpretation  and  opinion,  but  against  "  deliberate  inven- 
tions "  and  "  deliberate  perversions  of  fact"  by  "men  who  know 
so  little  of  the  subject  concerning  which  they  write  and  who  to 
ignorance  add  such  utter  recklessness,  that  they  are  not  even  able 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  possible,  however  wildly  improba 
ble,  and  mechanical  impossibilities."  In  this  indictment  Mr. 
Roosevelt  specifies  none  of  the  offenders  save  Mr.  Long;  but  in 
an  earlier  onslaught  the  spear  that  knows  no  brother  administered 
warning  jabs  to  Ernest  Thompson  Seton.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts, 
and  Jack  London,  and  these  names  are  conspicuously  absent  from 
the  President's  partial  list  of  "  men  who  truthfully  portray  for  us, 
wit j  pen  or  pencil,  any  one  of  the  many  sides  of  outdoor  life." 
This  list— and  he  admits  that  there  are  many  others  that  he  could 
name  standsas  follows:  "John  Burroughs  and  John  Muir, Stew- 
art Edward  White  and  Frederic  Remington.  Olive  Thorne  Miller, 
Hart  Merriam,  William  Hornaday,  Frank  Chapman,  J.  A.  Allen. 
Ernest  Ingersoll,  Witmer  Stone.  William  Cram,  George  Shiras." 
To  tiiese  true  nature-lovers,  says  the  President,  "  we  who  love  the 
breath  of  the  woods  and  the  fields  and  who  care  for  the  wild  crea- 
tures, large  or  small,  owe  a  real  debt."     To  quote  further: 

"The  highest  type  of  student  of  nature  should  be  able  to  see 
keenly  and  write  interestingly  and  should  have  an  imagination  that 
will  enable  him  to  interpret  the  facts.  But  he  is  not  a  student  of 
nature  at  all  who  sees  not  keenly  but  falsely,  who  writes  inter- 
estingly and  untruthfully,  and  whose  imagination  is  used  not  to 
interpret  facts  but  to  invent  them.  .  .  .  And  the  surest  way  to 
neutralize  the  work  of  the  lovers  of  truth  and  nature  ...  is  to 
encourage  those  whose  work  shows  neither  knowledge  of  nature 
nor  love  of  truth. 

"The  modern  'nature-faker'  is  of  course  an  object  of  derision 
to  every  scientist  worthy  of  the  name,  to  every  real  lover  of  the 
wilderness,  to  every  faunal  naturalist,  to  every  true  hunter  or 
nature-lover.  But  it  is  evident  that  he  completely  deceives  many 
good  people  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  wild  life  Sometimes  he 
draws  on  his  own  imagination  for  his  fictions  ;  sometimes  he  gets 
them  second-hand  from  irresponsible  guides  or  trappers  or 
Indians." 

Turning  to  Mr.  Longs  protestation  that  where  his  "facts"  are 
not  matters  of  personal  observation  they  have  been  established  by 
the  testimony  of  guides  and  Indians,  the  President  remarks  : 

"  In  the  wilderness,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  some  persons  who 
do  not  regard  the  truth  ;  and  these  are  the  very  persons  who  most 
delight  to  fill  •■  .-edulous  strangers  with  impossible  stories  of  wild 
beasts.  As  for  Indians,  they  live  in  a  world  of  mysticism,  and 
they  often  ascribe  supernatural  traits  to  the  animals  they  know, 
just  as  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  almost  the  same  child- 
like faith,  credited  the  marvels  told  of  the  unicorn,  the  basilisk, 
the  roc.  and  the  cockatrice." 

The  "nature-fakers."  asserts  Mr.  Roosevelt,  "  like  the  White 
f^ueen  in 'Through  the  Looking-Glass/  .  .  .  can  easily  believe 
three  impossible  things  before  breakfast;  and  they  do  not  mind 
in  the  least  if  these  things  are  mutually  contradictory."  He  de- 
rides again  the  story  of  the  wolf  who  with  one  bite  reaches  the 
heart  of  a  bull  caribou— "a  feat  which,  of  course,  has  been  me- 
chanically impossible  of  performance  by  any  land  carnivore  since 
the   death    of   the   last   saber-toothed  tiger."     After  citing  other 
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FREDERIC    REMINGTON. 


JOHN   BURROUGHS. 


WILLIAM     EVERETT    CRAM. 


"  impossible  "  incidents  in  the  books  of  the  nature-story  writers, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  concludes  as  follows  : 

"The  affidavits  in  support  of  these  various  stories  are  interesting 
only  because  of  the  curious  light  they  throw  on  the  personalities 
of  those  making  and  believing  them. 

"  If  the  writers  who  make  such  startling  discoveries  in  the  wil- 
derness would  really  study  even  the  denizens  of  a  barnyard,  they 
would  be  saved  from  at  least  some  of  their  more  salient  mistakes. 
Their  stories  dwell  much  on  the  'teaching  '  of  the  young  animals 
by  their  elders  and  betters.  In  one  story,  for  instance,  a  wild 
duck  is  described  as 'teaching"  her  young  how  to  swim  and  get 
their  food.  If  this  writer  had  strolled  into  the  nearest  barnyard 
containing  a  hen  which  had  hatched  out  ducklings,  a  glance  at  the 
actions  of  those  ducklings  when  the  hen  happened  to  lead  them 
near  a  puddle  would  have  enlightened  him  as  to  how  much  'teach- 
ing '  they  needed.  But  these  writers  exercise  the  same  florid  im- 
agination when  they  deal  with  a  robin  or  a  rabbit  as  when  they 
describe  a  bear,  a  moose,  or  a  salmon 

"  Men  of  this  stamp  will  necessarily  arise,  from  time  to  time, 
some  in  one  walk  of  life,  some  in  another.  Our  quarrel  is  not 
with  these  men,  but  with  those  who  give  them  their  chance.  We 
who  believe  in  the  study  of  nature  feel  that  a  real  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  wild  things,  of  trees,  flowers,  birds,  and  of  the 
grim  and  crafty  creatures  of  the  wilderness,  give  an  added  beauty 
and  health  to  life.     Therefore  we  abhor  deliberate  or  reckless  un- 


truth in  this  study  as  much  as  in  any  other;  and  therefore  we  feel 
that  a  grave  wrong  is  committed  by  all  who,  holding  a  position 
that  entitles  them  to  respect,  yet  condone  and  encourage  such 
untruth." 

Like  President  Roosevelt,  the  seven  eminent  naturalists  who 
are  quoted  in  the  same  magazine  direct  their  specific  criticisms 
against  Mr.  Long,  altho  they  seem  to  regard  with  suspicion  the 
"animal  novelists"  in  general.  In  the  opinion  of  working  natural- 
ists, asserts  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  curator  of  mammology  and  ornithol- 
ogy in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  New  York 
City,  "the  Long  style  of  nature-books ispernicious."  William  T. 
Hornaday,  director  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  is  moved 
to  amusement  rather  than  indignation  by  the  books  of  Dr.  Long. 
That  much-attacked  writer,  however,  finds  a  champion  in  the 
Rev.  Theodore  Wood,  a  distinguished  English  naturalist,  who, 
according  to  a  cablegram  to  the  New  York  Times,  takes  .up  the 
cudgels  against  the  President.  Mr.  Long  tells  in  one  of  his  books 
of  a  wounded  woodcock  which  contrived  a  sort  of  mud  splint  for 
its  broken  leg,  and  this  story  is  among  the  many  upon  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  ridicule  descends.  But  Mr.  Wood  is  quoted  as 
saying : 

"'President  Roosevelt  may  be  an  extremely  able  man.  but  the 
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fact  that  he  is  President  of  the  United  States  hardly  qualifies  him 
for  delivering  ex-cathedra  pronouncements  on  questions  of  natural 
history. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  scorn  which  he  pours  upon  the  assertion, 
1  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  snipe,  at  any  rate,  understand 
the  art  of  binding  up  a  broken  limb  by  means  of  a  splint.  State- 
ments to  that  effect  have  been  made  by  many  naturalists  and 
sportsmen,  and  Mr.  Fatio's  observations  on  the  subject  were 
brought  some  time  back  before  the  Physiological  Society  at 
Geneva.  It  was  stated  that  snipe  had  often  been  known  to  secure 
a  broken  limb  by  means  of  a  stout  ligature.  On  two  occasions 
Mr.  Fatio  had  seen  snipe  with  interwoven  feathers  strapped  on 
the  seat  of  the  fracture  of  one  of  the  legs.  A  most  interesting 
case  was  that  of  a  snipe,  both  of  whose  legs  he  had  unfortunately 
broken  by  a  misdirected  shot.  He  only  recovered  the  bird  the 
following  day,  when  he  found  that  the  poor  creature  had  contrived 
to  apply  dressings  and  a  sort  of  splint  to  both  limbs.  In  carrying 
out  this  operation  some  feathers  had  become  entangled  around  its 
beak  and,  not  being  able  to  use  its  claws  to  get  rid  of  them,  the 
bird  was  almost  dead  from  hunger  when  found." 


A  VIOLIN  THAT  GOLD  COULD  NOT  LURE 

EIGHT  years  ago,  when  Joseph  Joachim's  ex-pupils  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  were  celebrating  in  Berlin  the  master's 
sixtieth  jubilee  as  a  public  performer,  it  was  remarked  that  no 
other  great  violinist  had  retained  his  command  of  his  instrument 


JOSEPH    JOACHIM. 

'•  He    might,   had    he    wished,  have  toured  the    world  in   triumph,  .  .  .  but 
it  was  his  choice  to  interpret  the  masters  rather  than  exploit  himself." 

and  his  hold  on  the  public  for  so  long  a  period.  Yet  from  his  ad- 
vent, nearly  seventy  years  ago.  as  a  musical  prodigy  in  a  Hunga- 
rian town,  until  his  death  in  Berlin  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month, 
Joachim  was  never  persuaded  to  visit  America.  Arthur  M.  Abell 
finds  the  explanation  of  this  curious  fact  in  his  indifference  to 
monetary  considerations.  Writing  in  The  Musical  Courier  (New 
York    at  the  time  of  the  jubilee,  Mr.  Abell  said  : 

"Joachim  is  a  man  of  strong  character.  He  has  never  at  any 
time  advertised  himself,  and  yet  his  reputation  overtops  that  of 
all  other  living  artists.  He  has  never  taken  money  for  private 
instruction.  He  has  never  varied  from  this  rule,  nor  can  any  sum 
tempt  him  to  do  so.  He  has  never  played  in  private  for  money. 
He  plays  but  few  engagements,  apparently,  for  money,  in  public. 
He  refused  a  fabulous  offer  for  an  American  tour  a  few  years  ago. 
He  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  interests  of  the  Ber- 
lin Hochschule  at  a  ridiculously  small  salary,  according  to  our 
views.  Even  in  Germany  he  could  earn  more  in  one  week  with 
his  violin  than  his  salary  amounts  to  in  one  year  if  he  chose  to 
accept  all  the  solo  engagements  offered  him.  In  short,  Joachim 
is  above  money  considerations,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  needs  to  earn  money  from  year  to  year  to  live  on.  He  has 
not  amassed  a  fortune,  tho  he  might  easily  have  done  so.  No,  it 
is  not  money,  it  is  art,  that  prompts  Joachim  to  do  as  he  does." 


In  a  monograph  on  Joachim  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  musical 
critic  of  the  London  Titties,  there  is  a  passage  which  dwells  upon 
the  unconscious  self-revelation  of  the  musician  which  takes  place, 
even  when  he  is  interpreting  the  works  of  others.  The  writer  goes 
on  to  say : 

"  Besides  the  ideal  interpretation  of  the  music  which  he  plays, 
Joachim  unconsciously  tells  every  one  who  has  ears  to  hear  what 
manner  of  man  he  is  in  himself.  Truth,  rectitude,  earnestness  of 
purpose,  singleness  of  artistic  aim,  a  childlike  clarity  of  the  inner 
vision,  combined  with  the  highest  dignity — all  these  are  evident  to 
any  but  the  most  superficial  listener,  and  there  is  a  certain  quiet 
ardor,  eloquent  of  strong  emotion  strongly  controlled,  such  as  dis- 
tinguishes only  those  who  possess  the  highest  imagination.  It  is 
recorded  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  played  at  first  sight  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia'  for  violin,  the  composer,  instead  of  bursting 
into  ecstasies  over  the  player's  immediate  grasp  of  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  the  music  or  the  cleverness  of  his  execution,  whispered  to 
his  neighbor.  'One  can  never  love  him  enough.'  It  is,  perhaps, 
this  power  of  stirring  up  a  real  personal  affection  in  worthy  hear- 
ers that  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  player's  attributes,  and  such  a 
power  is  indeed  of  priceless  value. 

"  If  one  had  to  say  in  a  word  what  was  the  secret  of  Joachim's 
influence  as  an  artist,  one  would  surely  say  that  this  quality  was 
that  in  which  he  stands  alone  among  all  the  musicians  who  have 
ever  lived.  .  .  .  No  one  who  has  ever  heard  him  lead  a  quartet 
of  Haydn  can  have  failed  to  realize  that  the  dignity  of  a  noble  old 
age  is  associated  with  the  insouciance,  the  buoyant  fun  and  frolic 
of  a  schoolboy." 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Joachim,  who  was  born  in  Hungary  but 
came  of  German  ancestry,  had  been  for  twenty-five  years  con- 
ductor of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Berlin,  and  music  director 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts;  and  under  his  directorship  the 
Merlin  Hochschule  had  become  the  Mecca  of  violin  students.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  characterized  in  the  musical  dictionaries 
as  "  the  first  of  living  violinists."  In  this  connection  a  critic  in  the 
New  York  Times  points  out  that  it  must  be  twenty  years  since 
Joachim  abandoned  solo-playing  in  public,  and  that  therefore  his 
fame  as  a  soloist  "  is  a  matter  of  tradition  and  hearsay  as  unveri- 
fiable  as  the  lame  of  an  actor  or  of  an  orator."  The  same  critic, 
however,  pays  a  tribute  to  the  master's  marvelous  achievement  in 
"making  good  "  as  a  quartet  player  and  leader  of  a  quartet  long 
after  his  seventieth  year.  "He  appeared  in  that  capacity,"  we 
read,  "  and  with  distinguished  success,  this  very  last  London  sea- 
son "—when  he  had  passed  his  seventy-fifth  birthday.  The  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  explains  that  Joachim's  ambition  was  to  interpret 
the  great  composers  rather  than  to  dazzle  as  a  virtuoso.    We  read  : 

"  It  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Joachim's  temperament  and 
truly  indicative  of  his  attitude  toward  his  art  that  it  was  not  as  a 
soloist  that  he  preferred  to  make  his  public  appeal.  He  was 
superbly  equipped  with  all  the  gifts  by  which  a  great  soloist  needs 
to  be  distinguished.  He  was  a  thorough  master  of  his  instrument, 
which  he  played  in  the  grand  style,  with  a  noble  tone,  admirable 
alike  in  the  amplitude  of  its  volume  and  the  beauty  of  its  quality, 
and  with  an  accuracy  of  execution  which  in  his  prime  was  quite 
impeccable.  No  one  who  has  heard  him  render  such  a  thing  as 
the  'Bach  Chaconne  '  will  admit  that  he  has  had  a  superior  or  even 
an  equal  within  living  memory,  or  will  doubt  that  he  might,  had  he 
wished,  have  toured  the  world  in  triumph.  But  his  ambition  did 
not  lie  in  that  direction.  It  was  his  choice  to  interpret  the  masters 
rather  than  to  exploit  himself,  and  it  was  as  the  leader  of  the  quar- 
tet in  which  Piatti  was  the  'cellist  and  F.  Ries  the  second  violin 
that  what  he  would  have  considered  the  best  work  of  his  life  was 
accomplished." 
The  latest  issue  of  The  Musical  Courier  remarks  editorially  : 
"  His  one  great  mistake  seems  to  have  been  the  attitude  which 
he  assumed  at  the  time  when  the  Wagner  strife  raged  fiercest,  but 
Joachim,  always  sincere  in  matters  of  art,  no  doubt  was  prompted 
by  motives  based  entirely  on  his  temperament  and  his  early  train- 
ing with  its  classical  influences.  Besides,  all  was  forgiven  later  by 
the  Wagnerians,  for  Joachim  recanted  to  a  large  degree  and  be- 
came a  great  admirer  of  much  of  the  revolutionary  Richard's  work, 
particularly   the  earlier  operas  and  '  Meistersinger.' " 
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CURRENT   POETRY 

The    Bird. 
By   Blsa   Barkkk. 

Always  my  heart  has  longed  to  hear 
A  certain  bird  whose  lyric  cry- 
Is  like  a  rainbow  through  the  sky. 

Hut  never  came  the  wonder  near. 

Sometimes  when  dreaming  in  the  dawn 
I  hear  it  in  the  hills  of  sleep 
Singing  far  off — and  wake  to  weep. 

For  with  the  light  the  voice  is  gone. 

But  when  I  sought  it  one  strange  day 
Deep  in  the  woods,  they  say  to  me 
It  came  and  sang  in  the  willow  tree 

Beside  my  door — and  I  away! 

O  bird  of  dream  and  mystery! 

Tho  yearning  for  thee  I  despair, 

Maybe  I  nevermore  would  dare 
To  sing  myself — had  I  heard  thee. 

— From  The  Craftsman  (September). 


The   Sudden  .Shadow. 

By  Maisie   Saville   Shainwali.. 

It  seems  strange  Death  should  come  to  him: 

Life  was  his  heritage,  and  Love; 
He  never  strayed  in  pathways  dim — 

How  found  he  that  far  shadowy  grove? 
How  trod  he  fields  of  Asphodel 
When  'twas  the  Rose  he  loved  so  well? 

He  heard  the  brother-call  of  Earth, 

He  wandered  far  in  foreign  lands, 
And  every  friend's  hearth  was  his  hearth: 

And  every  friend,  two  outstretched  hand  . 
Was  Death  his  friend,  too?  That  may  be — 
Death  welcomed  him  so  tenderly! 

— From  The  Smart  Set  (September;. 


Quod  Semper. 

By  Lucy  Lyttelton. 

Child. 

"What  wind  is  this  across  the  roofs  ro  softly  makes 
his  way, 
That  hardly  makes  the  wires  to  sing,  or  soaring 
smoke  to  sway?" 

Wind. 

"I  am   a  weary  southern  wind  that  blows  the  live- 
long day 

Over  the  stones  of  Babylon. 
Babylon,  Babylon, 
The  ruined  walls  of  Babylon,  all  fallen  in  decay. 

Oh,  I  have  blown  o'er  Babylon  when  royal  was 

her  state. 
When  fifty  men  in  gold  and  steel  kept  watch  at 

every  gate, 
When  merchant-men  and  boys  and  maids  thronged 
early  by  and  late 

Under  the  gates  of  Babylon, 
Babylon,  Babylon, 
The  marble  gates  of  Babylon,  when  Babylon  was 
great.'' 

C«ILD. 

"Good  weary  wind,   a   little   wnile   pray  let  your 
course  be  stayed. 
And  tell  me  of  the  talk  they  held,  and  what  the 

people  said, 
The  funny  folk  of  Babylon  before  that  they  were 
dead. 

That  walked  abroad  in  Babylon, 
Babylon,  Babylon. 
Before  the  towers  of  Babylon    along    the  ground 
were  laid." 

Wind. 

"The  folk  that  walked  in  Babylon,  they  talked  of 
wind  and  rain. 
Of  ladies'  looks,  of  learned  books,  of  merchants' 
loss  and  gain. 


An  automobile  is  like  everything  else. 
To  do  its  best  and  look  its  prettiest,  it 
must  be  clean — engine,  body  and  brass- 
work. 

To  keep  the  engine  clean,  get  hold  of 
the  best  machinist  you  can  find. 

To  clean  the  painted  parts,  use  Ivory 
Soap,  tepid  water  and  a  couple  of  soft 
cloths. 

To  clean  the  brasswork,  use  Ivory 
Soap  paste.     This  is  the  way  to  make  it: 

To  one  pint  of  boiling  water  add  a  quarter  of  a  cake 
of  Ivory  Soap,  shaved  fine.  Boil  ten  minutes  after  the 
soap  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  Let  it  cool.  Keep  in 
a  glass  jar  with  a  tight-fitting  top.  Apply  with  a 
soft  cloth.       Polish  with  another  soft  cloth. 

Ivory   Soap  -  9945^oo   Per   Cent.  Pure. 


^ 


J 


The  Continuing  Garden 

with  its  succession  of  bloom  and  fragrance,  from  the  brave, 
white  flowers  which  vie  with  the  last  snow  in  purity  through  a 
procession  of  daintv  and  delicate,  U  well  as  ri,  h  and  gorgeous 
blossoms  to  the  hardy  kinds  which  defy  the  first  frosts,  deser .  e-. 
to  l>e  enclosed  by  a  living  fence  which  will  set  off  rather  than 
obscure  its  beauty. 

Amoor  River  Privet 

Is  the  ideal  hedge  for  boundaries.  Strong  and  sturdy,  it  with- 
stands the  lowest  temperature  and  never  winter-kills.  l.\cr- 
neen  In  the  South  and  practically  so  in  the  North.  In  June 
and  lulv  it  bears  daintv  white  flowers.  Large,  stocky  plants. 
2  to  3  feet.  $5  l-er  too :  $45  r*r  •■«><>.  carriage  charges  prepaid 
by  us    Book,  "Peter's  Plants,"  free  to  all. 

PETER'S  NURSERY  CO..  Box  1097.  Knoxvlllf.  Tenn. 


BAN 

Assets^ 


MAIL 


~^-"^    A\      OUR    BUILDING       |fe,|^^- 

^j!^4%ON  SAVINGS^, 


Any  reader  of  TlIK  LITERARY  DIGEST 
whose  funds  yield  le>>  than  four  per  cent 
will  be  interested  in  our  system  of  receh  - 
ing  deposits  by  mail.  The  savings  banks 
in  Cleveland  are  among  the  strongest 
in  the  world,  and  for  the  past  sixty -five 
years  have  safely  paid  four  per  cent 
interest  on  deposits. 

*i:\D  TO-DAV   FOR  BOOKLKT  "  D  " 


SAVINGS  Bt  TRUSTCO 


CLEVELAND. OHIO. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  I.itkrary  Digkst  when  writing  to  advetisers. 
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YOUR  Wife  and 


Little  Ones  Should  be 

Protected  by  Life 

Insurance  in 

The  Prudential 


Send  for  Booklet  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer.  Sup!. 
Public  Inflrudion,  Pennsylvania,  showing  how  Life 
Insurance  will  Provide  an  Income  for  Your  Family 


The  Prudential   Insurance  Co.  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the 
Mate  of  New  Jersey. 


JOHN  F.  DRVDEN, 

."rest. 


Dept.R. 


Home  Office : 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


WHEN  YOU  GET 
,1  BEFORE  AN  vou  will  get  a  book  of  unique  and 
.„"  "  "Z.  r™,  exceptional  value.  it  Indicates 
AUDI  tUtt  uew  aI1,i  original  way*  for  -peaking 
to  an  audience  with  grace,  force,  and  dignity,  empha- 
sizing the  use  of  the  will  in  creative  rath'  r  than  imi- 
tative public  speaking.  12mo,  cloth,  152  pages.  75  cents. 
Funk  &  W  agnails  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


GOT 


Jk 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.     25c. 

Ask  your  deal)  r  or  lent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of prict   Sendforfrei  tarn /./■■ 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PEN  CO. 

|(1   Parrnnd  St. 
Bioomfleld,  .V  J. 


How  such-an-one  loved  such-a-maid  that  loved 
him  not  again 

(For  maids  were  fair  in  Babylon 
Babylon,  Babylon); 
Also  the  poor  in   Babylon   of  hunger  did  com- 
plain." 

Child. 

"But  this  is  what  tl  '         '    !     say  as  on  their  way 
they  go 
Under  my  window,  in   the  street;  1  heard  them 
down  below. " 

Wind. 

"What  other  should  men  talk  about  five  thousand 
years  ago? 

For  men  they  were  in   Babylon, 
Babylon,  Babylon, 
That  now  are  dust   in   Babylon  I  scatter  to-and- 
fro 

om  The  Spectator  (London). 


PERSONAL 

James  I.  of  Trinidad. — A  romance  of  real  life 
is  closed  by  the  announcement  that  Baroness  Anna 
Harden-Hickey,  widow  of  James  I.,  Prince  of  Trini- 
dad, has  been  placed  in  a  private  asylum  near  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

James  A.  Harden-Hickey  was  born  in  iSq.(.  and 
probably  in  S:m  Francisco.  In  1873  we  rind  him 
a  graduati  of  Namur,  Leipsic,  and  the  military 
college  of  St  Cyr,  a  journalist  a  novelist,  a  habitue 
of  the  Latin  QuarteT  and  one  of  the  best  swords- 
men in  Paris.  He  attacked  the  enemies  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Churcl  il   irously  with    his  pen 

thai   the  Pope  made  him    .1    Baron       Later  he  mar 
ried    the    I  i1   Perj       Thej    had    two 

children  and    .  c*d  in    1888.      Of  his  subse- 

quent career  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  publishes  the 
following : 

In  1888  Harden-Hicke;  tarted  on  a  trip  around 
the  world  on  a  sailing  ship.  Off  the  coast  ol  Brazil 
the  ship  touched  at  the  uninhabited  island  of  Trini- 
dad— not  the  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain  and 
Venezuela,  but  a  bit  of  rocky  land  five 
miles  long  and  three  miles  wide,  unclaimed  by  the 
nations.  Before  Harden-Hickey  left  it  he  claimed 
it  in  his  own  name  and  planted  a  flag  of  his  own  de 
sign  on  the  beach. 

In  181,0.  in  Paris.  Harden-Hickey  met  and  loved 
Miss  Annie  Harper  Flagler,  daughter  of  John  H. 
Flagler.  Her  father  thought  the  Baron  was  marry- 
ing tor  money  and  opposed  the  match.  But  in 
Manh,  1891,  in  Xew  York-.  Mis.-  Flagler  became 
Baroness  Harden  Hickey,  without  settlements.  For 
the  next  two  year  the  couple  lived  quietly  in  New 
York,  the  husband,  among  other  things,  witing  a 
book  with  the  'iih  "Euthanasia;  or,  The  Ethics  oi 
Suicide,"  with  pictures  by  the  author. 

And  then,  to  enliven  a  humdrum  existence.  Har- 
den-Hickey   proclaimed    himself    King   James    I.    of 
Trinidad  and  notified  the  Powers.     The  Powers  did 
not    Object        America    was   amused,    and   the  supple 
ments   of  lay   papers   hailed   his   consort  as 

the  "American  Qui 

James  1  appointed  his  friend  Count  de  la  Bois- 
siere his  Minister  of  Forei  31  Affairs,  and  established 
a  chancellery  in  X'  .•.  York.  It  was  formally  an- 
nounced 111  a  State  document  written  in  French  that 
the   new   nation    \v<  uld  rned    by   a  military 

dictatorship,  that  the  royal  standard  was  a  yellow 
triangle  on  a  red  ground,  that  the  hard  <.'.ork  was  to 
be  performed   '  <       lies,  and  that   the  aris- 

tocr.-c  '  i  e   of  a  nature  entirely  new 

I  i  ■         en  sat  ion 

J.i    11      I     in  tituted  an   order  of  chivalry,  bought 

iwn,  of  postage  stamp       which 

are    highl;  -        to-day    !  rs.      He    also 

1    •         1  oolie      in     San     Francisco, 

A   Wonderful  Tonic  is 
HOKSKOKD'S   A<1I)    PHOSPHATE. 

1  oollng,  refreshing  and  Invigorating.  Dispels  that 
tire<l  feeling  during  spring  and  summer. 


will  bear  seven  re- 
peated erasures 


"We  submitted  samples  of  eight  of  the 
best  Bond  Papers,  among  which  was 
S><Wfs®|>l  SOKE.  The  customers  made 
tests  of  all  these  papers,  writing,  erasing  and 
rewriting  on  the  same  spot.  <§®02)[f>©M 
rD©P5E>  permitted  of  seven  erasures  and  re- 
writing before  wearing  through  the  fibre  of 
the  paper.  None  of  the  other  papers  sub- 
mitted would  stand  this  severe  test  and  con- 
sequently ©@miP®Kl  @@KJ£  was  adopted." 
(Signed)  Safety  Systems  CompanVjN.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  llusiuess  Systems  anil  Office  Stationery 

4 

Nothing  but  the  best  factory  cuttings 
go  into  f§@tyH^©K)  HOME — the  finest 
and  longest  new  clippings  from  the  best 
white  goods  factories. 

Slow,  old-fashioned,  painstaking 
methods  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
©®(Jj)(f>®W)  HOME).  The  strength  of 
the  cuttings  is  preserved  and  the  finished 
paper  has  the  smoothness  and  strength 
of  fine  linen. 

©@y(P©Cx3  HON)® 

The  De  Luxe  Business  Paper 

Large  Book  of  Assorted  Samples  Free  on  Request 


AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 
HOLYOKE,  MASS 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Commercial  Papers. 
29  Mills 


SPENCERIAN 


Careful  workmanship,  fine  quality  of  material, 
durability — that's  the  Spencerian  Pen.    Sam- 
ple card  of  12,  all  different,  sentfor6c.  postage. 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY.  349  Broadway,  New  York 


STEEL  PENS 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

'The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Oictionary  Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  informa- 
ion."  HO. 000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps: 
lany  valuable  supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25 cents; 
exible  leather,  50  cents,  net;  indexed,  !>  cents  extra, 
unk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  an  1    London 


Try  it  Yourself  for  10  Days 

WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 

tt  not  satisfai  tory  return  it  and  no  question*  aBked.  Dans 
Tip  Top  Duplicator  is  the  re- nit  of  25  years'  experience, 
and  is  used  and  endorsed  by  thousands  of  business  house* 
and  individuals.  100  copies  from  pen-writ- 
ten an-l  50  copies  from  type-writlen  origi 
n.l-  Clear,  Clean,  Perfect.  Complete  Du- 
plicator, Cap  Size  (prints  85^x13  in.). 
Prire  $7. 50  less  Wt%   per   cent,    discount, 

!*.v.  no  net. 

The  Felix  P.  Uaun   Duplicator  Company 
*•*■   Dans  Hldg.,  Ill  John  Street,  New  York 


our  i  teed  to  mention   I'm    Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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.hi   them  to  Trinidad,  ami  began  thi    con  truction 
of  d  K-ks,  warehouses,  and  dwelling!  on  thi  island. 

James  I.  was  ha  vine,  a  jolly  good  time  as  king, 
when  in  July,  1895,  Great  Britain  came  across  the 
principality  of  Trinidad  while  laying  a  cable  to 
Brazil,  and  seized  it  as  a  possible  cable  station, 
ImndlinK  Kin«  and  court,  and  all  the  inhabitants  off 
in  short  order. 

James  I.  and  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  sent 
a  circular  note  to  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  and  a 
.)  uified  protest  to  our  State  Department,  asking 
recognition  as  an  independent  state  and  aid  under 
the  Monioc  Doctrine.  Secretary  Olney  turned  the 
document  over  to  the  Washington  correspondents 
as  a  "crank ''  letter.  And  then  all  America  was 
amused  again. 

James  I.  got  no  satisfaction  anywhere.  Then  he 
turned  to  revenge  on  Perfidious  AUrion.  He  or- 
ganized on  paper  an  invasion  of  England  from  Ire- 
land. His  father-in-law  refused  to  finance  the  in- 
vasion, and  King  James  repudiated  him  for  the  last 
time.  By  this  time  the  relations  between  the  King 
and  his  consort  had  grown  somewhat  strained.  So 
he  decided  to  accept  an  offer  to  become  the  king  of 
one  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  turning  his  back  on 
America  and  leaving  England  to  her  fate. 

In  order  to  provide  funds  it  was  necessary  to  sell 
his  lands  in  Mexico.  He  was  disappointed  in  prom- 
iing  negotiations,  and  started  in  i8<;8  for  San  Fran- 
ci  xo,  ostensibly  to  join  his  wife.  He  stopt  off  at 
El  Paso,  and  the  next  morning  he  was  dead  of  poison, 
lie  had  put  into  practise  his  preachments  in  "  Eu- 
thanasia.-' And  in  his  trunk  was  the  crown  of 
Trinidad. 

Count  de  la  Boissiere,  ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, is  a  leader  of  the  French  colony  in  New  York. 
By  the  will  of  James  I.  he  is  also  regent  of  the  prin- 
ci;>ality  of  Trinidad,  the  title  to  which  is  still  in  dis- 
pute. But  unless  the  son  or  daughter  of  James  A. 
Harden-Hickcy  chooses  to  assert  the  rights  of  in- 
heritance the  dynasty  of  James  I.  would  appear  to 
be  ne.iring  its  end 


ICoi.ril  Pinker  ton.  The  younger  of  the  two 
s.mis  of  Allan  Pinkerton,  to  whom  that  famous 
secret-service  worker  of  Civil-War  days  handed 
down  Pinkerton 's  National  Detective  Agency,  died 
August  1 2  aboard  the  steamship  Bremen  at  sea. 
The  strict  -rule  of  the  agency,  established  by  Allan 
Pinkerton,  that  the  detectives  were  never  to  op- 
1  .ate  for  a  reward  or  for  a  contingent  fee,  is  said  to 
have  been  adhered  to  by  Robert  Pinkerton.  He 
■  lade   an     ironclad    agreement    with    his    employees 

WHAT  IS  IT 
Composition  of  the  Famous  Food. 


A  wide-spread  interest  has  been  created 
among  good  livens  as  to  the  composition  of 
< i rape-Nuts,  the  food  that  has  become  popu- 
lar and  famous  the  world  over. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  physicians, 
chemists  and  food  experts  that  the  starchy 
portion  of  entire  wheat  and  barley  flours 
is  transformed  into  a  true  and  very  choice 
sugar,  by  the  act  of  intestinal  digestion  in 
the  human  body.  This  sugar  is  identical 
with  and  is  known  as  grape-sugar,  and  it  is 
in  condition  for  immediate  transformation 
into  blood  and  the  necessary  structure  from 
\i  Inch  the  delicate  nerve  centres  are  built  up. 

A  food  expert  followed  a  line  of  experi- 
ments until  he  produced  the  food  called 
(1  rape-Nuts,  of  which  grape  sugar  forms  the 
principal  part,  and  it  is  produced  by  follow- 
ing Nature's  process,  in  a  mechanical  way. 
That  is,  heat,  moisture,  and  time  are  the 
methods  employed  and  directed  by  scienti- 
fic facts  gained  in  research. 

Grape-Nuts  food  is  probably  entitled  to 
the  claim  of  being  the  most  perfectly  adapted 
food  for  human  needs  in  existence.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  user's  delight  in  the  flavour 
and  the  perfect  action  of  intestinal  digestion 
during  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts  is  satisfying, 
and  the  added  strength  of  bodv  confirms 
the  facts.  "There's a  Reason."  Head  "The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


A  BOON  TO  THE  SICK 

has  been   perfected,  after  years  of  experiment,  that  is   meeting 
with  the  unqualified  approval  of  physicians  everywhere.     The 


ELECTRIC 
CLEANAIRS 


work  on  the  principle  of  an  elec- 
tric fan,  but  draw  the  air  through 
a  slowly  revolving  fabric  kept 
moist  by  a  suitable  germicide. 
It  will  absolutely  remove  all  DISEASE  GERMS,  ODORS  and 
DUST  from  the  air  of  the  sick-room  and  at  the  same  time 
moisten  and  cool  the  atmosphere,  keeping  the  air  of  the  room 
continually  in  motion. 

By  use  of  the  electric  CLEAN  AI  R  the  dust,  dirt  and  germs 
are  caught  on  the  moist  fabric  of  this  air-filter  instead  of  on  the 
membranes  of  the  throat  and   nose  of  the  patient   or   attendant. 

IN  REMOVING  ALL  ODORS  FROM  THE  SICK- ROOM 
IT  ACTS  LIKE  MAGIC,  AND  ABSOLUTELY  OVER- 
COMES    THE    DRYNESS    OF    STEAM-HEATED    AIR 


DOCTORS 

special  proposition  to  the 

THOSE  WITH  SICK 


are  especially  requested   to   correspond   with  the  manufac- 
turers  for    full   particulars   of  this   sick-room   aid   and   our 
special  proposition  to  the  medical  fraternity. 

are   earnestly  requested   to   ask   their 
doctor   to    investigate   this   20th  cen- 
turv  aid  to  the  sick.      It  can  be  installed  anywhere   there  is  electric  light. 

full  particulars  sent  on  request. 

JOHN  W.  FRIES,  35-37  Lafayette  Street,  NEW  YORK 


A  New  Appraisal  of  Christian  Science 

By  Rev.  Josoph  Mm  11  ■■  Itiirrrll.  Pastor  of  the 
Classon  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn, 
x.  v    A,  strong  arraignment  of  the  doctrines  of  Mrs. 

Eddy  aud  her  followers.    Of  timely  interest  to  all 


SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING  UMftSME 

embracing  prizp  studies  by  a  number  of  practical 
ceachera  in  different  pun*  <>f  the  country.  Valuabltt 
introduction  by  James  M  Greenwood,  Supt.  of  Schools 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  Cloth.  *1. 00  net;  by  mail.  $1.08.  Funk 
t  W agnails  Company,  New  York. 


The  Greatest  of  all  Musical  Inventions— The  TWO  HORN 


DUPLEX 


PHONOGRAPH 


FREE 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


TRIAL 

IT  is  the one  phonograph  that 
gives  you  all  tho  sound  vi- 
brations.    It  has   not  only 
two  horns,  but  two  vi bral  ing 
diaphragms  in  its  sound  I  iox. 

Other  phonographs  have  one 
diaphragm  and  one  horn.  Th  ■ 
Duplex   gets   all   the  volume  of 

music;  other  phonographs  get 
the  half.  Not  only  do  you  get 
more  volume,  but  you  pet  a  bet- 
ter time— eh  m  rer,  Bweeter,  moro 
like  the  original.    Our 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

will  explain  fully  the  superiority  of  Tho  Duplex.  Don't 
allow  any  one  to  persuade  you  to  buy  any  other  make- 
without  first  sending  for  our  Catalogue. 

Save  all  the  Dealers'  70%  Profits 

The  Duplex  is  not  sold  by  dealers  or  in  stores.  We  are 
Actual  Manufacturer*,  not  fobbers,  and  sell  only  direct 
from  onr  factory  to  the  user,  eliminating  all  middlemen's 
profits  That  is  why  we  are  able  to  mannTicturc  and  deliver 
the  best  phonograph  made  for  le»s  than  one-third  what 
dealers  ask  for  other  makes  not  so  gixxi. 


Each  horn  is  30  hi.  Umgwitk 
j  7  in.  belt.  Cabinet  iS  in.  x 
j 4  in.  x  jo  in. 

NO  MONEY  DOWN 
Seven  Days'  Free  Trial 

We  will  allow  seven  days'  free  trial 
En  your  own  home  in  which  to  decide 
whether  you  wish  to  keep  it  If  the 
machine  dt»es  not  make  good  our 
every  claim— volume. quality,  saving, 
satisfaction— just  send  it  back.  We'll 
pay  all  freight  charges  both  ways. 

All  the  Latest  Improvements 

The  Duplex  is  equipped  with  a  mechanical  feed  that  re- 
lieves the  record  of  all  the  destructive  work  of  propelling 
the  reproducer  across  its  surface.  The  needle  point  is  held 
in  continuous  contact  with  tho  inner  (which  L>  the  D  re 
accurate)  wall  of  the  sound  wave  groove,  thus  reproducing 
more  perfectly  whatever  music  was  put  iuto  the  record 
when  it  was  made. 

The  Duplex  has  a  device  by  which  the  weight  of  tho  re- 
producer upon  the  record  may  be  n-eulated  to  suit  the 
(  the  oooaah  n.  thus  greatly  preserving  the  life  and 
durability  of  the  records.  These  are  exclusive  features  of 
the  Duplex  and  ran  DOS  be  had  upon  any  other  make  of 
phonograph.  Plays  all  sizes  and  makes  of  disc  records 
Our  Free  Catalogue  explain*  eterjihlng 


DUPLEX  PHONOGRAPH  Co..  372  Patten  st,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
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Order  direct  from  our  Stove  Factory 
and  save  for  yourself  all  Jobbers' and  Dealers' 

Hoosier  Stoves  and  Ranges 

"  The  best  in  the  world."     Are  sold  on  SO 
-    d:i ys»  free  trlsil.     «"  We  pay  the  freight 
I  Hoosier  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  guaran teed  tuel 
savers  and  easy   bakers,  a  guarantee  for  years 
backed  by  a  million  dollars.    Hoosier  bun .  - 
l  and  Rangesarevery  heavily  madeof  highest 
pi  gride  selected  material,  finished  most  beauti- 
fully with  many  new  improvements  and  features. 
Our  large  catalog  shows  the  gre;ile.-t  bargains  ever  "flereil  '" 
stoves  and  ranges.     Let  us  send  you  our  special  Free  1  rial^ 
Oder.   Write  for  our  catalog.  HoostKK  Stove  Co., 
Factory,  220  State  St,  Marion,  Indiana. 


The 

Favorite 

ILLQIN 

There  are  different  grades  of 
ELQ  IN  S— dif  f  eren  t  priced  ELGIN  S 
—  but  each  one  carries  with  it  the 
reputation  of  all  the  others. 

The  LLQIN  reputation  is  well- 
known— it  stands  for  accuracy,  relia- 
bility, durability. 

An  ELGIN  that  is  in  great  favor 
is  the  G.  M.  WHEELER  GRADE, 
a  finely  adjusted,  17  jewel  movement 
and  priced  within  the  reach  of  every- 
one. 

"The  Watch  that's  Made 
for  the  Majority.  " 

The  G-  M.  WHEXLER  GRADE 
E.LGIN  has  long  been  known  for  its 
accuracy  and  is  now  made  in  the 
popubr  thin  models  and  small  sizes. 

Ask  to  see  it  —  its  value  will  sur- 
prise you. 

E  L  G  I  N  S  of  equal  grade  and 
reasonable  price  for  women — desir- 
able new  models. 

ELCIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

Elgin,  III. 


UNDERWOOD 
REVOLVING 
DUPLICATOR 

Will  rapidly  produce  copies 
exactly  like  typewritten 
■work. 

It  is  especially  adapted  for 
follow-up  letters,  price  lists, 
forms  and  circular  work  of 
every  description. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Manufactured  by 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

241  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
"SANITAIRE   BEDS"   ARE   BETTER 

than  ordinary 
iron  beds.  Ex- 
amine them  mi'l 
note  the  differ- 
ence. "Accu- 
rately propor- 
tioned, no  waste 
metal,  gap  i  n  u, 
joints,  or  other 
i  m  perfections," 
You'll  save  mo- 
ney by  going  to 
your  dealer  and 
asking  for 


It,-  Be  -\  Be.tls  in  the  World."  Beat  because  they  are  superior,  ;in,l 
coal  ii"  more  Mule  m  Btylea  to  Mnt  you.  Exclusive  aty  lea  found  only  in 
SANITAIRE  Gl  kHANTEED  METAL  BEDS.  SANITAIRE  BEDS 
ARK  SANITARY    Identify  the  original  and  guaranteed  '-SANITAIRE" 

BEDS  al  the  dealer's  »t by  mir  10-year  GUARANTEE  PRICE  TAG 

mi  p >,  h  bed.   Write  for  io-page  cataloo.  '*Shnwa  the  latest  creations 

in  beds.'1  Marion  Iron  it  Krasi*  Bed  Co.,  1 l'JO  Sanitaire  Av. .Marion, !nd. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :  SO  cents     Post-free.    Funk 
£  Wagualls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


"THE     INFLUENCE     OF    THE 

TVIINO  0N  THE  BODY  "  A  most  interest- 
*  *»■»■'  ■>-»»  ing  little  volume  on  a  widely  discussed 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  I)u  Bois  of  the  University 
of  Berne.  50  cts.  net;  by  mail  54  cts.  Funk  &  Wagmlls 
Company,  44-60  East  23rd  Street,   New  York  City. 


^Sorae  IrVCe&SpSSgtoe  like 


hoes 


the  more  woTTt^V^^^he  brighfer!® 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAP  QUO 

never  seem  Vo  grow  old.Try  &  c&ke  ••• 


to  depend  entirely  upon  their  salaries;  he  had  un- 
der his  direction  from  12,000  to  15,000  detectives, 
spread  all  over  the  world.  Of  the  features  of  the 
agency  work  which  brought  Robert  Pinkerton  into 
prominence,  a  contributor  to  the  New  York  World 
writes 

The  father  of  Robert  and  William  Pinkerton  died 
in  1884.  He  was  a  canny  Glasgow  Scot,  who  came 
to  this  country  without  a  shilling  to  his  name.  He 
left  his  boys  a  fortune  and  with  the  agency  developed 
as  far  as  he  imagined  it  could  ever  go.  He  never 
dreamed  that  the  present  scope  of  the  business  was 
possible. 

As  "Bob"  and  "Bill,"  the  two  Pinkerton  boys 
were  known  in  their  early  days  in  Chicago  and  so 
they  have  always  been  popularly  called.  "Bob" 
Pinkerton  was  a  familiar  figure  on  every  race  course 
around  New  York.  It  was  he  -who  demonstrated  to 
the  jockey  clubs  the  necessity  of  the  police  system 
in  vogue  to-day.  There  are  few  tracks  in  the  coun- 
try not  under  Pinkerton  rule. 

This  Pinkerton  police  system  was  started  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  patrons  of  racing 
from  pickpockets  and  other  crooks.  It  began  with 
Pinkerton  men  in  uniforms,  but  in  a  few  years 
"Bob"  Pinkerton  made  the  jockey  clubs  see  the 
necessity  of  adding  detectives  to  the  force,  who 
could  keep  an  eye  on  riders  and  trainers  and  the 
betting  ring.  This  espionage  has  resulted  in  keep- 
ing many  a  jockey  and  trainer  straight  and  in  ruling 
off  the  turf  those  who  found  it  more  remunerative 
to  run  crooked  races  than  straight  ones 

It  was  "Bob"  Pinkerton  who  conceived  the  idea 
of  getting  the  banks  of  the  country  together  in  a 
protective  alliance  against  thieves.  In  a  couple  of 
years  the  American  Bankers'  Association  was  formed, 
and  to-day  it  is  a  daring  crook  who  will  lay  a  hand 
on  the  property  of  any  bank  displaying  the  associa- 
tion's sign.  It  was  only  last  year  that  the  proceeds 
of  two  bank  burglaries  were  returned,  the  thieves 
not  discovering  until  after  the  crimes  were  com- 
mitted that  the  banks  they  had  robbed  were  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  One  thief  wrote,  in  re- 
turning $50,000  of  negotiable  securities:  "Put  your 
A.  B.  A.  sign  out  where  your  customers  can  see 
it." 

The  jewelers  of  the  country  have  two  organiza- 
tions similar  to  the  American  Bankers'  Association 
— the  Jewelers'  Protective  Alliance  and  the  Jewel- 
ers' Security  Union.  "Bob"  Pinkerton  created 
both  and  the  jewelers  work  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  bankers- -suppressing  by  fear  those  who  would 
prey  on  them 

Allan  Pinkerton  will  undoubtedly  succeed  his 
father  in  charge  of  the  agency  here.  He  has  been 
an  assistant  to  his  father  for  several  years. 


The  Senator  from  Newport. — The  Republican 
organization  of  Rhode  Island  recently  declared 
George  Peabody — "pronounced  Pebbody" — Wet- 
more  their  candidate  for  Senator.  Mr.  Wetmore 
has  been  Senator  for  twelve  years.  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  publishes  this  comment  on  the  states- 
man's reelection: 

Mr.  Wetmore  is  the  only  representative  of  New- 
port in  the  Senate,  and  Newport  being  superior,  so, 
also,  is  Mr.  Wetmore  superior  to  the  transparent 
tricks  of  legislators  to  gain  popular  applause.  In 
all  the  turbulent  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  when  there- 
was  so  much  discussion  over  the  Railroad  Rate  Bill, 
when  Statehood  was  paramount,  and  there  was  finan- 
cial legislation  that  had  the  country  on  tiptoe,  did 
Mr.  Wetmore  condescend  to  mingle  with  the  rabble 
and  discuss  these  measures?  He  did  not.  His 
voice  was  heard  on  but  two  occasions,  except  when 
he    voted — always   with    his    party — in    that    entire 


$60 


GOE3  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY, 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

IGASOLENE 

NGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 

-Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma- 

' unes.  elc.    FEEE  TEIAL 

_  Askfor  catalog  all  sizes 

gilson  MFG.  CO.    311  Pul  Ct.  Port  Washington,  WU. 
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Congress.  Just  twice  did  he  rise,  flicking  a  grain  of 
dust  from  his  sleeve  and  surveying  his  colleagues  in 
that  rather  bored  manner  that  marks  the  true  New- 
portian  when  he — or  she — is  compelled  to  have 
speech  with  those  without  the  pale. 

The  first  occasion  was  on  January  17,  1906.  On 
that  momentous  day  Mr.  Wetmore  said,  as  reported 
stenographically  by  the  Congressional  Record'  "I 
present  the  annual  report  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  the  year  iyc.5.  as  required  by  statute. 
The  statute  also  provides  for  the  printing  of  the  re- 
port, so  that  no  action  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  but  simply  to  receive  the  report." 

The  Senate  received  the  report.  It  could  not  do 
otherwise  when  addrest  in  such  good  form. 

Once  more  Mr.  Wetmore  ventured  into  the  arena 
of  the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world.  On 
April  28,  1906,  he  rose  again  and  said:  "I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  call  up  the  bill  to  provide  a  site 
and  buildings  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce  and  Labor." 

The  permanent  retirement  of  the  Senator  would 
be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  Senate.  He  occupies  his 
own  niche.  It  is  his  peculiar  function  to  give  tone 
to  that  body.  He  doesn't  have  to  do  anything. 
He  is  not  expected  to.  When  a  visitor  comes  into 
1  gallery  and  asks  the  guide,  "Who  is  that  dis- 
tinguished-looking man  down  there?"  the  guide 
doesn't  have  to  look.  He  says,  "That  is  Senator 
Wetmore,  of  Rhode  Island."  The  guide  knows. 
The  Senator  is  there  givin;:  distinction 

A  real  Newporter  rarely  gets  into  the  Senate. 
More  are  needed.  There  is  too  little  of  that  class 
distinction  there  that  comes  only  with  our  best-bred 
and  richest  citizens.  Rhode  Island,  blind  to  the 
advantages  of  having  the  only  Senator  of  his  kind 
in  the  world,  has  been  unjust  to  Mr.  Wetmore. 
Now  that  he  has  been  indorsed  by  the  organization 

or  part  of  it — he  should  be  returned.  He  may 
look  bored  and  act  bored,  but  he  isn't.  He  repre- 
sents our  ruling  classes. 


The  Man  Wlio  Talks.— One  of  the  Democratic 
nominations  for  the  Oklahoma  Senatorship  was  won 
by  Thomas  P.  Gore.  The  prospects  are  that  the 
new  State  will  be  strongly  Democratic;  so  it  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Gore  will  eventually  display  his 
oratorical  ability  in  the  Senate.     The  fact  that  Mr. 


BAD  DREAMS 

Frequently  Due  to  Co  flee   Drinking 


One  of  the  common  symptoms  of  coffee 
poisoning  is  the  bad  dreams  that  spoil  what 
should  be  restful  sleep.  A  man  who  found 
the  reason  says  : 

"  Formerly  I  was  a  slave  to  coffee.  I  was 
like  a  morphine  fiend,  could  not  sleep  at 
night,  would  roll  and  toss  in  my  bed  and 
when  I  did  get  to  sleep  was  disturbed  by 
dreams  and  hobgoblins,  would  wake  up  with 
headaches  and  feel  bad  all  day,  so  nervous 
I  could  not  attend  to  business.  My  writing 
looked  like  bird  tracks,  I  had  sour  belchings 
from  the  stomach,  indigestion,  heartburn 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  constipation, 
irregularity  of  the  kidneys,  etc. 

"  Indeed,  1  began  to  feel  I  had  all  the 
troubles  that  human  flesh  could  suffer,  but 
when  a  friend  advised  me  to  leave  off  coffee 
I  felt  as  if  he  had  insulted  me.  I  could  not 
bear  the  idea,  it  had  such  a  hold  on  me,  and 
I  refused  to  believe  it  the  cause. 

"  But  it  turned  out  that  no  advice  was 
evergiven  at  a  more  needed  time,  for  1  finally 
consented  to  try  Postum,  and  with  the  going 
of  coffee  and  the  coming  of  Postum  all  my 
troubles  have  gone  and  health  has  returned. 
I  eat  and  sleep  well  now,  nerves  steadied 
down  and  I  write  a  fair  hand  (as  you  can 
see),  can  attend  to  business  again  and  rejoice 
that  I  am  free  from  the  monster  coffee." 

Ten  days'  trial  of  Postum  in  place  of  cof- 
fee will  bring  sound,  restful,  refreshing 
sleep.  "There's  a  Reason."  Read  "The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  Some 
physicians  call  it  "a  little  health  classic." 


"WINCHESTER 


Model'oySelf-Loading  Rifle.  .351  Caliber. High-Power 

As  its  name  indicates,  this  rifle  reloads  itself,  the  recoil  of  the  exploded  cart- 
ridge doing  the  work.  This  places  the  complete  control  of  the  rifle  under 
the  trigger  finger,  which  permits  rapid  shooting  with  great  ease  and  ac- 
curacy. The  .351  Caliber  High-Power  cartridge,  which  this  rifle  handles, 
has  tremendous  killing  power,  making  it  heavy  enough  for  the  largest  game. 

Circular  fulbj  dtscrtinnQ  this  rifle,  "TIU  dun  That  Shoole  Through  Steel"  tent  upon  request. ' 
WINCHESTER      REPEATING      ARMS     CO.       .      -       NEW      HAVEN,     CONN. 


COKEY'S  51XE 
STORM  SHOE 

Sporting  and  Surveyor's  Boots 

If  you  want  a  good  water- 
proof storm  shoe,  get  Gokey's. 
It  is  waterproofed  like  the  old 
Indian  treated  his  moccasins. 
Gokey  makes  every  pair  by-hand 
and  to-order.  He  has  the  largest 
and  best  equiped  factory  in  the 
world  for  hand-made  shoes. 

Gokey  uses  Moose-Calf    uppers    and 
Rock-Oak   soles — these  shoes  wear  like 
iron.    Gokey     makes  them     fit— takes 
care    of  tender   leet,    too.       Latest 
styles  for  all  outdoor  uses. 
From  $3.50  up,  delivered  prepaid 
Wrile  lor  illustrated  booklet 
WM.  N.  00KET 
SHOE  CO. 
11th  8lreet, 
Jamestown,  N.  ¥. 


THE  PASSIONATE  HEARTS.  Ten  genuine  Irish 
love  stories,  by  Anna  Macmanus  (Ethna  Carberryl. 
i2mo,  cloth,  127  pages.  75c.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


♦Riding  Comfort"  fop5,°"®and 


man- 
a genuine 


Whitman 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free,  oontainnis:  everything  from 
^Saddle  toSpur." 

The  Mehf bach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St,  N.Y.  City 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


Endorsed 
By 

Physicians 
Every- 
where. 


Patented 
Write  to-day  for 
Illustrated  Catalog 
HILL-STAND  Wtl>  MKG.  CO.,  627 


Ask  the  Boy  or  Girl 

"How  would  you  like  to  hav  •  an 

'  Iriah  Mail '■"  Mark  the  enthUBi.m 

in  the  answer  you  receive  !    They 

all  know  what  fun   it  :ne  ru. 

And   it's    a  healtn   builder. 

M  The  Irish  Mail  " 

means  happy  hours,  bright 
eyes,  glowing  cheeks  and 
well-developed  bodies.    Be 

sure  you  get  the  genuine. 

"  Irish  Mali  "  in  large  let- 
ters on  the  seat. 

Irish    Mail    Ave.,    Anderson,    Ind. 


The  Car  That 
Has  Proved  Itself 

to  the  manner  bom  with  the  greatest 
medium-powered  cars  of  America  and 
Europe  regardless  of  price— 
the 


Model  G— $2,000 

Four-Cylinders    20  Horse  Power 

No  new  car  ever  put  on  the  market,  even  with  the  advantage  of  a  great 
name  behind  it,  has  taken  such  a  prompt  and  firm  hold  on  experienced,  critical  mo- 
torists.   Every  day  increases  its  lead.    The  new  Model  G  stands  alone  at  $2,000 
as  a  value  impossible  to  produce  anywhere,  except  in  the  largest,  best  equipped 
■  automobile  factory  in  the  world — classing  with  automobiles  of  twice  the  price. 

Has  the  toughness,  staying  power,  sensitive  control, 
marvelously  smooth  running  qualities  of  all  Cadillacs. 

Shah  drive;  newly  designed  selective  type  sliding  gear  transmission;  high  speed  with  no  gears 
in  mesh;  spirited  in  design  as  well  as  action;  abundant  hill  climbing  power.  Demonstrated  by 
nearest  dealer.     Catalogues  of  this  and  other  models  as  follows : 

Model    (1—20  h.p.    4-Cvliuder   Tonrinic   Car;  $2,000  Model  ■ — :in   h.p.   4-ljllnder   Touring  Car;  Fi.'OO 

It'alalov:  6    »l>  ■  <  ntatog  II    U>  . 

Model  >— 10  h.  p.  Four  Pawtoger  Can  $9(0   Catalog)!   ill  .  Model    h     m  h.p.    Kuuabout;  $S00  (lataloc  '    W). 

P.  O.  li.  Detroit!  Lamps  nol  included. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  car  in  which  you  are  interested. 

CADILLAC   MOTOR   CAR   COMPANY.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Mfrs. 
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•SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


■     II    V 


m  bcrks  schools   m 


CD     BOiS\SCHOOLS     Q] 


How  about  the  boy — your  boy? 

The  coming  year  at  school  should  make  him  more  the  manly   fellow 
vou  want  him  to  be.      Do  vou  feel  satisfied  that  it  will  do  it? 

It  isn't  only  a  question  of  text-books  and  discipline;  both  good;  there's 

a  great  deal  more  to  your  boy's  education. 

Our  little  book  "The  right  school  for  your  bov"  gives  our  idea  of  making  a  manly  boy  ot 
your  boy.      We  send  it  and  our  catalogue  if  you  ask  tor  it. 

wb^S^w^ilvfem^       Racine  College  Grammar  School,  Racine,  Wis. 


A  Boy  That  Failed  BLEES 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


to  make  progress  at  a  noted  New  England  acad- 
emy entered  the  Groflf  School  recently  together 
with  several  having  had  similar  experiences  at 
other  large  schools.  They  were  all  put  iuto  Vale 
the  following  September  without  a  con  lition, 
one  year  ahead  of  their  former  classmates,  and 
their  present  standing  at  college  is  very  high. 
Mr.  GrotTs  experience  with  these  hoys  is  typical 
of  the  success  he  has  had  for  twelve  years. 

THE  GROFF  SCHOOL 

228  West  72nd  St..  New  York  City 

is  ideal  and  exceptional  as  a  hoarding  and  day  school 
tor  bright  hoys  who  wish  to  enter  college  early  or  boya 
that  have  never  been  taught  to  study  properly  ami 
need  to  be  treated  individually.  The  method  by  which 
the  Groflf  8chool  achieves  results  unknown  to  larger 
schools  is  no  secret.  It  is  the  individual  method  ;  the 
individual  student  and  not  the  class  being  the  unit. 
The  student  it',ev  not  have  to  jit  the  school,  tht  tehool 
supplies  his  needs. 

Special  facilities  for  boarding  students  who 
can  appreciate  the  contrast  that  is  offered  to  the 
ordinary  school  accommodations,  such  as  mi  als, 
baths,  etc.  No  very  young  boys  admitted  in  main 
school.  All  boys  are  closely  guarded  against  the 
temptations  of  a  large  citv,  but  have  opportu- 
nities for  progress  and  refinement  not  afforded 
to  students  of  country  schools. 

Preparation  for  the  leading  colleges,  AnnapollsAVeet 
I'ointand  business. 

The  school  home  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
complete  buildings  on  the  best  street  in  the  city. 

Handsome  study  rooms,  billiard  parlor,  electric 
elevator,  and  full  and  free  use  of  skating  rink,  gymna- 
sium (nest  in  New  York  i.  swimming  pool  and  athletic 
held,  all  within  ten  minutes'  walk  from  school. 

Rates  in  accordance  with  superior  advantage 
offered.     Address, 

Principal.Joseph  G.  Groll, A.B  .and  Class  ol  1893.U.S.N.A. 

TZfS  West  TUn'l  St.,  New  York  City. 
Summer  Office  Hours  9  to  3,  or  by  appointment.  'Phm,.  144  (  oliunbu. 


University  of 
Notre  Damr)e 

NOTRE  DAME.  INDIANA 


A  Catholic  College   Home 

Every    Educational    Advantage 

Every  Moral  Safeguard 


18  Building's — 75  Professors— 800  Students 

Courses  in  Ancient  and  MoHern  Languages.  English, 
History  and  Economii  '  sTr;.,  Biology,  J'har- 

roacv.  Civil,  Electrical,  Chemioal  and  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Arehiteoture,  Lav,  Shorthand,  Book- 
keeping, Typewriting. 

TERMS:  Board.  Tuition,  and  Laundry,  5400 
Special  Department  for  Boys  Under  13 


MACON, 
MISSOURI 


Not  only  has  BLEES  the 
finest  equipment  of  any- 
Military  School  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  has  at  its  head  two  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  men,  and  is  the 
only  school,  except  West  Point  itself,  whose 
Superintendent  and  Commandant  are  both 
West  Point  graduates,  and  which  is  conduct- 
ed strictly  according  to  the  high  standards  of 
honor,  duty  and  scholarship  which  obtain  at 
that  great  national  institution.  Col.  Geo.  R. 
Burnett,  Superintendent,  was  graduated  in 
18S0.  and  has  had  years  of  experience  m  Mili- 
tary Schools.  Maj.  Louis  B.  Lawton,  the  new 
Commandant,  graduated  in  189?,  is  on  the 
retired  list  because  of  wounds,  and  in  the 
past  five  years  has  achieved  a  national  repu- 
tation as  Commandant  of  Military  Schools. 
The  BLKES  Plant  cost  $600,000.  and  is 
modern,  sanitary,  and  absolutely  fireproof. 
A  $60, <xx)  gymnasium,  100  acres  of  woods, 
lakes,  parade  ground  and  athletic  fields. 
Cadets'  rooms  all  single.  Large  corps  of 
university  graduate  instructors.  Splendidly 
equipped  physical  and  chemical  laboratories, 
manual  training  shops,  library,  etc.  Drawing 
and  Music.  Non-sectarian,  and  combines 
home  influences  with  military  discipline, 
drill,  systematic  physical  culture  and  high 
educational  standards.  Enrollment  limited, 
and  only  boys  of  good  character  admitted. 
Early  application  advised.  Tuition  $600. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Box  13,^. 
Col  .  GEO.  R.  BURNETT,  LL.B..  M.A. 

(West  Point  '80),  Superintendent. 
Mm.  LOUIS  L.  LAWTON.  USA. 

(West  Point  '93),  Commai  dant. 


NeWMANJi  SCHOOL 


Under 

Catholic 
Auspices 
$700  $800 


Limited  number.  Thorough  preparation 
for  Harvard,  Yale,  Georgetown,  An- 
napolis  or  any    college    or  university. 

JESSE  ALBERT  LOCKE,  A.M..  LL.D.,  Headmaster 
HACKENSACK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Gore    is    blind    makes    his    success    remarkable      A 
writer  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  relates 

Gore  was  born  in  Mississippi,  moved  to  Texas 
and  a  few  years  ago  went  to  Oklahoma  By  an 
accident  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  when  he  wa 
eight  years  old.  Three  years  later,  again  by  acci- 
dent, he  lost  the  other  eye.  With  no  hope  of  see- 
ing anything  so  long  as  he  lived,  the  little  chap 
began  to  study.  He  had  none  of  the  modern  appli 
ances  for  the  blind.  He  had  people  read  to  him 
and  he  remembered  what  he  heard.  He  went 
through  school  with  honor,  getting  high  marks  in 
such  studies  as  geometry,  when  he  never  made  a 
demonstration,  but  worked  out  the  propositions  in 
his  head  and  recited  them.  He  studied  law  at  the 
Lebanon  University.  His  classmates  read  the  text- 
books to  him.  and  he  listened  to  the  lectures.  When 
he  was  admitted  he  was  as  well  grounded  as  ut; 
member  of  his  class. 

These  accomplishments  marked  Gore  as  a  re- 
markable citizen.  He  is  just  that.  He  has  a  most 
retentive  memory  and  has  taught  school  with  suc- 
cess, even  tho  he  is  not  able  to  see  a  text-book  or  a 
student.  All  the  time  he  was  in  school,  and  while 
he  was  teaching,  he  was  practising  public  speaking. 
He  could  outtalk  anybody  on  the  countryside. 
There  was  no  topic,  apparently,  with  which  he  was 
not  familiar,  and  he  trimmed  the  budding  orators 
of  Mississippi  without  effort.  He  was  in  politics 
before  he  was  twenty-one,  and  was  nominated  for 
the  legislature  by  his  admiring  townsmen,  who  over- 
looked the  fact  that  he  was  not  of  legal  age.  The 
law  din  not  overlook  it,  and  Gore  was  compelled  to 
retire.  He  was  a  Democrat,  of  course,  but  he  bolted 
Cleveland  and  stumped  against  him.  He  was  a 
Populist  in  Texas,  and  has  been  a  Democrat  in  Okla- 
homa, where  he  moved  in  1901. 

One  of  his  earliest  exploits  was  in  a  campaign  in 
Mississippi  Senator  Hernando  De  Soto  Money 
was  campaigning  lor  something  or  other,  and  made 
a  long  speech  about  his  own  acts  in  Congress.  Gore 
heard  him.  When  Money  had  finished.  Gore  ros< 
and  by  quoting  from  memory  from  The  Congres- 
sional Record  proved  Money  to  be  mistaken  about 
some  of  his  own  acts,  or  forgetful.  Gore  talked  for 
two  hours,  ridiculing  Money  and  attacking  him 
ferociously.  Money  was  very  angry.  "I'd  whip  you 
if  you  were  not  blind!"  he  shouted  at  Gore. 

"Blindfold  yourself,  and  come  on."  Gore  yelled 
in  reply. 

His  ability  on  the  stump  made  him  feared  more 
than  any  other  man  in  Texas  when  he  was  in  poli- 
ties there.  He  had  the  great  advantage,  so  far  as 
his  blindness  was  concerned*  of  getting  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  audiences  as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak. 
His  opponents  in  debate  are.  naturally,  loth  to  go 
after  a  blind  man  as  fiercely  as  they  would  after  a 
man  who  can  see,  and  the  result  has  been  that  Gore 
is  celebrated  all  through  the  Southwest  is  1  stump- 
speaker  with  few  equals. 

One  night  at  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  W.  J. 
Bryan  was  due  to  arrive  at  ten  o'clock.  Word  came 
that  the  train  was  several  hours  late.  Some  local 
orators  talked  until  they  were  out  of  words  and  out 
of  ideas.  Then  Gore  was  called.  He  talked  for 
one  hour,  for  two  hours,  for  three  hours — told 
stories,  took  up  any  topic  that  was  suggested  and 
discust  it  ami  at  the  end  of  three  hours  ;aid  "I 
guess  you  are  tired  of  me  by  this  time." 

"No,"  the  people  shouted.      "Go  on!" 

"All  right,"  said  Gore,  "I  can  stand  it  if  you 
can,"  and  when  the  train  bringing  Mr.  Bryan  ar- 
rived, an  hour  later.  Gore  was  still  talking,  fresh  as 
he  was  when  lie  started. -and  the  eople  were  still 
interested.  A  man  with  that  word-flow  will  cer- 
tainly add  noise  to  the  loud  cries  already  heard  for 
closure  in  the  Senate 

Gore  keeps  up  with  the  current  topics  it  the  day 
with    the   aid    of    his    wife.      He    took    dinner   at 

of  a  farmer  named  Kay,  in  Mississippi,  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  and  liked  the  sound  >f  the 
-.iti    of  the  hostess,  who  was   the  daughter  of  the 

.  Miss  Mina  Kay.  He  made  a  friend  give 
a  detailed  description  of  the  young  woman  and 
went  there  as  often  as  he  could.  In  three  years 
thej  were  married.  Ever  since  their  marriage,  Mrs. 
Gore  has  read  to  him  until  ten  o'clock  each  eve- 
ning from  the  newspapers,  the  books  of  the  day,  his 
law-books,  The  Congressional  Record,  and  he  ii 
kept  up  with  the  times  closer  than  many  1  man 
with  both  eyes. 
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Gor<   is  a  fervent  talker.      He  is  enough  of  a  poli 
tician  to  get  down  among  the-  people.     There  are  no 
frills  on  his  speeches.      Hi   hits  out  straight  from  the 
shoulder    and   has   the   "rally-boys-rally"   brand  of 
talk  at  his  finger-tips . 

When  Ik  >iiii  out  into  tin-  campaign  for  the 
aominatipn  for  Senator  he  went  among  the  farmers 
and  talked  ti  them  at  every  crossroads.  He  called 
it  "a  grass- root  campaign."  The  agreement  was 
ihat  the  two  Senators  from  the  new  State  of  Okla- 
homa should  <<  in.  one  from  the  Territory  of  Okla- 
homa and  one  from  Indian  Territory.  Gore  lives 
on  the  Oklahoma  side.  He  mortgaged  his  house 
and  began  to  talk.  He  talked  incessantly  on  every 
sort  of  a   topic,   but   always   with   a  plea  to  he  sent 

to  th<     Si  l...t  i 

If  politics  is  propitious  for  (iore,  and  the  legisla- 
ture is  Democratic,  he  will  come  to  the  Senate  as 
one  of  the  first  two  Senators  from  the  newest  State. 
A  physically  blind  Senator  will  be  a  novelty,  altho 
there  have  been  Senators — so  it  has  been  charged — 
who  have  been  mentally  and  morally  blind,  and 
-trabismus  and  astigmatism  of  the  pe  ceptions  and 
convictions  are  not  so  uncommon  as  to  cause  re- 
mark. Gore  is  fated  to  become  one  of  the  show  bits 
of  scenery  in  the  chamber,  livery  visitor  will  want 
to  see  the  blind  Senator  and,  unless  reports  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  every  tourist  will  hear 
him. 
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BOYS  SCHOOLS 


Worcester  Academy 

All  advantages  of  a  large  m-lioi  1 :  Master  educators, 
complete  equipment,  enthusiasm.  A  great  record  in  pre- 
paring boys  for  college.  Laboratories,  manual  training. 
Superb  dining  hall.  Adequately  equipped  infirmary. 
The  new  "  Megavon"  contains  a  noble  recreation  hall  and 
a  big  swimming  pool.  Gymnasium.  Cinder  track.  Oval. 
Kight  tennis  courts.  Gymnastics  for  good  health,  not  for 
mere  strength.  74th  year  begins  Sept.  10th,  1907.  Illus- 
trated catalogue. 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE.  LL.D..  Prin.,  Worcester,  Mats. 


MORE  OR   LESS   PUNGENT 

For  Summer  Vacation  I'se. — "That  idea  is 
novel,"  said  Thomas  A.   Edison  of  a  new  aeroplane. 

'It   is  a  striking  idea.      1     ha    e  seen  nothing  to  beat 
it  since  last  summer. 

"Then  a  young  man  showed  me  an  engagement 
ring  that  he  was  guing  to  patent.  'Hut,'  said  I,  ex- 
amining the  \(-\  ordinary-looking  circlet,  'what 
is  there  patentable  about  this?' 

It    is    adjustable,    sir.'    said    the    young    man, 
proudl)  Washington  Star. 


he'  Made  an  Impression. — "Ah,  I  have  an 
impression'"  exclaimed  Dr.  McCosh,  the  president 
of  Princeton  College,  to  the  mental-philosophy  class. 
'  Now,  young  gentlemen.''  continued  the  doctor, 
as  he  touched  his  head  with  his  forefinger,  "can  you 
tell  me  what  an  impression  is?" 

No  answer. 

"What,  no  one  knows'  No  one  can  tell  me  what 
an  impression  is*'"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  looking  up 
and  down  the  class. 

"1  know,"  said  Mr.  Arthur.  "An  impression  is  a 
dent  in  a  soft  place." 

"Young  gentlemen."  said  the  doctor,  removing 
his  hand  from  his  forehead  and  growing  red  in  the 
lace,  '  'you  an   i  scused  for  the  day." — Judge. 


CHAUNCY    HALL   SCHOOL 

ESTABLISHED   1H2H 

PREPARES  BOYS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR 

Ma-~.o-liu.ei  i  «  Institute  of  T«'chnoloK.t 

and   other   scientific  schools.     Each  teacher  a  siH^cialist. 
llO.Ui  and    hi  HI.   Principals,    I  :,.s    Boylston    St.,  BOSTO.N,  MISS. 


Montclair    Academy 

(Formerly  Montclair  Military  Academy) 

MONTCLAIR        -  -         NEW  JERSEY 

30th  year  under  the  present  headmaster  Montclair  has 
gradually  developed  a  new  idea  in  militarv  training,  which 
is  explained  in  our  Special  Booklet.  This  booklet  and 
"Your  Boy  and  Our  School"  will  prore  invaluable  to 
parents,  no  matter  where  their  sons  are  educated.  Both 
books  on  request. 
JOHN     G.    MacVICAB  48     Walden     Flue* 


Kingsley  School 


ESSEX  FELLS,  N.  J 


Non-military,  college  preparatory,  home  sell...  i  orboyi, 
L>rill,  gymnastics  and  wisel.v  encouraged  an  i  <-.... trolled 
athletics.  New  and  modern  buildings,  including  large 
gymnasium,  22  miles  from  New  York.  Sch<s>l  opens  for 
new  boys  Sept.  23d;  for  former  pupils  Sept.  24th. 

P.  O.  Box  114.       J.  R.  CAMPBELL,  AM. 


Massachusetts,  Box  L.  West  Newton 


Allen  School 


A  school  for  wholesome  boys.  College  Preparation. 
Certificates  given  Small  Junior  Department.  Athletic 
Director.   Illustrated  catalogue  descril>e8  special  features. 


WESLEY  AN  ACADEMY 

\Vlllir;ili:im.  ItlflSB.  Special  training  for  college  anil 
business.  Art.  Music.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  field.  Large 
farm.    Outdoor  life  emphasized. 

C.  M.  IHKLDKX,  I'h   i».    Principal. 


Nkw  Jersey.  Morristown 

Morristown  School  for  Boys 

College  Pbepakatort  Boarding  School 
Charles  Scriiiver    Princetom,  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees. 
Francis  Call  Woodman  'Harvard).  Head  Master. 


New  Jersey,  Bordentown-on-the-Delaware 
Bordentown  Military  In.tirute  °^TrS£££- 

ly,  successful  men— physically,  mentally,  moral  ly-rCoHege 
and  business  preparation.  Boys'  summer  camp  in  Canada 
Illustrated  book  and  school  paper.  Rev.  T.  H.  Landon. 
A. M..D.D., Principal.  Major  T.  D.  Landon.  Commandant. 


Erkehold.  New  Jersey 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 
TRAVEL   SCHOOL    FOR   BOYS 

Efficient   preparation  for  college.     4th  year.     Prospectus. 
PORTER  E.  SARGENT.  Cambridge.  Ma.s. 


New  Jersey  Military  Academy 

Prepares  for  college   or   business.     Special  department 
I  in  separate  building  for  quite  young  boys. 

Col.  C.  J.  Wright,  A.M..  Prinoipal. 

ROSELLE  ACADEMY 

A  refin€*u  home  school  for   l>oys.     Opens  Sept.  25.    Terms 
$350    per    year        hVadma-ter    P.    H.    WKiLF.T,    Ro*dlt,    a".    J. 


Wellesley     School     for     Boys 

Wellesley,     .M:i8sncliii*otls 

Offers  an  unusual  plan  of  education.    Send  for  catalogue- 


Getting  Close  to  Art. — An  old  lady,  lauding  up 
the  Thames  scenery,  said  to.  Whistler,  "The  whole 
: r-ij ,  alonj  tht  river  was  like  a  series  of  your  superb 
etching:  "  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "nature  is  creeping 
up.  '—  Sacred    Heart    Review. 


A  Mwadj  Kire. — During  the  discussion  of  the 
Madden  Bill  for  cheaper  gas  Congressman  Legare 
told  the  following  story  of  a  cook  he  had  once  brought 
from  home  with  him.  She  was  a  splendid  servant, 
but  sin  didn't  know  anything  about  gas  to  cook  with, 
so  he  went  to  the  kitchen  with  her  to  explain  . 
the  range.  So  that  she  could  sec  how  it  was  operated, 
he  lit  each  of  themany  burners.  While  still  expkiin- 
ing,  a  message  called  him  from  the  kitchen,  and  he 
left  her,  saying.  "I  guess  you  will  find  that  it  will 
work  all  right  now,  Martha."  He  didn't  see  the 
cook  again  for  four  or  five  days,  then  upon  entering 
the  kitchen  he  -aid.  "Well,  Martha,  how's  that  range 
■doing?" 

To  his  utter  consternation  she  replied,  "  Deed, 
sir,  that's  the  best  stove  I  ever  did  sec.  That  tire 
what  you  kindled  for  me  four  days  ago  is  still  a-burn- 
ing,  and  it  ain't  even  lowered  once." — Lippincott  's. 


PHILLIPS  BROOKS 


SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS.  Philadelphia 

Faculty  and  equipment  unexcelled.     Ten  boarding: 
pupils  taken. 
John    Stuart    White,    LL.D.,    Head   Master. 


Concordville,  Pa.,  Box  79 
Ml  A  DI  E"  \1/ /"l /"\  r\  A  successful  school,  near 
MArLLWUUU  Philadelphia.  Infuses  with 
energy,  wakes  up  Bo\  s  to  the  duties  of  life.  46th  year. 
Prepares  40  Boys  for  college  or  business.  One  of  the  best 
gymnasiums  in  Pa.  Department  for  littleBoys.  No  tobacco. 
J.  SHORTL1DGE.  A.M.,  Yale,  Principal 


BERKELEY    SCHOOL  BF0°YRS 

find  St.  and  West  End  Ave.,  .V.  V.  City 

From  Primary   tc   College.    Twenty-eighth  School   Year 

opens  Septeml>er30th.     Catalogue  on  request. 

A.  W.  Callisen,  Headmaster.  J.  Clark  Read,  Associate. 


WORRALL  HALL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Ideal  home  hoarding  school.  Location  healthful.  Over- 
looking famous  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  Accommoda- 
tions and  educational  facilities  first  class.  Prepares  for 
College  or  Business  Primary  Department.  Illustrated 
Catalog.     Address  Principal.  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 


ST.  DAVIDS  HALL 

Thorough  preparation  of  boys  for  College  or  Business 
Modern  methods.  Limited  number.  Ideal  surroundings 
Strongly  indorsed  by  Lord  Kelvin.  Bishop  Potter  and 
others.  Catalogue.  Rev.W.  L.  Brans,  MA..  Sears  bile.  NY 


VERMONT  ACADEMY  s^to™  £**' 

for  Boys  anil  4. Iris.  College  Preparatory.  Scientific. 
Mu-.ic.ainl  Art  Courses.  Am  ideal  location  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Green  Mountains.  Table  supplied  from  our  own  farm. 
Pure  spring  water,    (ionnasiilm.     Athletic  Field.      Terms 

moderate.   For  catalogue  address  J<>">  i-  ALGER,  *.*..  Prin. 


Main  E,  Karmington 

The  Abbott  School 

,t  home  Bchnol  ofie  the  Maine  woods— 

i   climnte    ind   en    exceptions!   home  buildiof.   Thirty  live  boys. 
[Chers      Ne«    C  3  r  opens  Sept.  SSth. 

GEORGE  DUDLEY  CHURCH,  Hkad  Master 


CLINTON    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 

Clinton,  Hew  York  (9  miles  from  Utioa).  luthyear.  16 
Boys.  Prepare-,  for  any  college  Boys  10  to  14  \e.irs  at  timrt 
of  entrance  preferred    j.  n.  Wll  KKl.t-.ll.  A.M.,  Prin. 


FOR 

BOYS 


THE  FOSTER  SCHOOL 

Believes  in  discovery  of  individual  Bo.\s.  Believes  that 
school  days  not  only  prepare  for  life  but  constitute  life  in 
intense  form.      Hunting,    fishing.    Isiatinn.      Loos  tod    in 

historic  town  of  MT(  II  FIELD,  COW 
Rev.    Al.l.l  >    K.     lu-lllt.    M.  A.,    Headmaster 


RUMSEY  HALL 


CORNWALL 
CONNECTICUT 

A   SCHOOL    IN    THE  COINTRY  FOE    VOlNCi    BOYS 


Success  ha>  turned  many  a  man's  head, 
it's  a  lonp  head  that  has  no  turning. — Puck. 


In  fact 


\\  vsHiM.ToN.  i>.  C,  1621  Connecticut  At©.,  N.  w. 

I        •  OL'll*  C     I ~1    Select  home  school   for 

LaiSe-r  nillips  OCnOOl  girls  and  young  women. 
Ums  todeveloptrue  womanliness  and  modest  self-reliance 
College  Dreoaratorj  and  elective  courses.  Art.  Music. 
Languages  Domestic  Science  *ks.  J.  8YLTR8TEB  PHII  1  IPs. 
Principal;  MISS  I'll  I  INK  l'l  titer,  LsstsUte  Principal. 


([Q  GIRLS  SCHOOIfi J2l)    (p^GIELS  SCHOOLS   CD 


\v  ISHING  ros".  [>.  C.  I  -  \ 

HAMILTON  SCHOOL  I 

For  Girls  and  Young  Ladiet 

w-RiTt.   y  ->K  I   \  I  tl 

MRS     PHom*     HAMILTON   SEABROOK.    Pris    p«      ' 


Opposit* 

(he 
Whits 
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GIRLS  SCHOOLS 


GIRLS  .SCHOOLS 


mm^A^jf£. 


The  Misses  Ely's  School  For  Girls 

Greenwich,   Conn. 

New  building  designed  and  constructed  for  the  school.     Re-opens  October  i,  1907. 


MISS  BAIRD'S  HOME  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

Norwalk.  Connecticut 
One  hour  from  New  York  City  and 
five  hours  from  Boston,   via  N.  Y., 
N.  H.,  and   Ha;tford  R.  R.    Country 
air.     Ideal   environment   for   study 
and  recreation.   Broad  culture.   Real 
training   of  body,  mind   and   man- 
ners.   The  home  life  is  replete  with 
inspiration,  tending  to 
develop  each  girl  Into 
a  useful  and  attractive 
member   of    the     family 
and   of    society.    Separate 
house    for   girls   under    fif- 
teen.   Intermediate,  Academ- 
ic,   and    College    Preparatory 
classes.      Superior     advantages 
in    Music.     Art.    and    the    Lan- 
guages.    For    catalogue    address 
MISS  IOUXKI.II  F.BAIRIt 
Principal 


INGLES  I DE-A  School  for  Girls 

New  Mllford.  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 
School  year  begins  Tuesday,  October  1st,  1901. 

MRS.  WM.  D.  BLACK,  Patroness. 


The  Catharine  Aiken  School 

FOR  GIRLS.     Stamford,  Conn. 
Near  New  York  City.    Address 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beeelier  Scovllle  Devnn,A.H.'Wfllp«l«jr) 


New  Yobk,  Pelham  Manor 

Mrs.  Hazen's  Suburban  School 

for  Girls.    Half  hour  from  New  York 

Mrs.  John  Cunningham  Hazen,  Principal 
MissM.  L.  McKay,  Miss  S    L.  Tracy, 

associate  Principals 


St  Margaret's  School  for  Girls 

4-  an. I  SO  West  Mtli  St.  [bet.  :>t b  and  fith  Av  .  New  York. 
A  high-olaee  residential  and  daj  school.  New  fin-proof 
building  speoiallj  designed  for  a  school.    Full  Academic 

Course.  Music  and  Art    (iKOHfiK  DlOKSOIt,  MA.  Director 

Mrs.  Gkorok  Dickson,  Principal. 

MISS    BEARD'S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

COLLEGE,  PREPARATORY  AND  SPECIAL  COURSES 
12  1    Berkeley  Avenue  Orange,  )*'.  .1 . 


THE  NEWARK  SEMINARY 


Nensirk.  X.  J. 


FOR 

GIRLS 


i .  j  .  College  preparatory  and  special  courses. 
Exceptional  advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  15  minutes  from 
New  York.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  c< tDegea  Terms 
$500.    Catalog.     Address  ABBA  FRANCES  HlllTMOKr,  Principal. 


New  Jersey,  Morristown 

Miss  Dana's  School  for  Girls  STIS*  b'XX 

Grailu  ling  tonne  Ortigi  ite  ndmiU  t"  leading  rollcgoB.  Mu»ic, 
Art.  t.»ne<>  <een.  Gymnaftinm.  tennis,  basket-ball.  Special  instrn.  tion 
given  in  F.%  reaaion  and  use  of  Kpnking  voice.  Circular  and  book  of 
view.      B-urd  and  Tuition  (900      Opena  Sent   25th. 


Hoston.  Mass, 

THE  WESTON  SCHOOL  *8£*&t&gi& 

MATHKWS-RlOHARDfiON.  A.B  .Prin     II  St.  Jimn  Nt..Hoiftory 


American  Girls 
Abroad 

for  a  school  year  of  travel 
and  study  combined — 
under  exp-rt  chaper- 
onage.  Leisurely  travel 
with  regular  instruction 
in  languages,  art  history, 
literature  and  the his'ory 
of  the  countries  visited 
For  full  particulars 
address 

The    Department    for    European 
Stud  j  of  Miss  Mason's  School 

"ThaCaatla" 

Tarrjtown-on-Hudson,  H.  V. 

Lock  Box  722. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School  for  Girls 


THE  CASTLE 
T u  r  r  y  t  o  w  n -on. 

Hudson.  X.  V.  An 
ideal  school.  Advan- 
tages of  N.Y.  City.  All 
departments.  Special 
courses  in  Art,  Musio, 
Literature,  Lan- 
guages, etc.  For  illus- 
trated circular  ad- 
dress Miss  C.E.  Mason, 
LL.M.,  Lock  Box  712. 


The  Misses  MetcalPs 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparation,  Physical  Culture,  Tennis,  Basket- 
ball. Summer  home  and  School  in  Poeono  Mountains. 
\'l  In  tee  Tarrj  Iom  n-on  -  II  ii<I~i>ii  ,  X.  V. 


The  Darlington  Seminary 

West  <  hi'.ii-i'.  I»n.  A  high-grade  school  for  girls. 
Prepares  for  Vassal  and  other  colleges.  English,  Music, 
Art,  Lanfuagea     ♦*275andup.     Catalogue  on  request, 

imxit  i'umix  iivk.  ii.s..  President. 

The    Walnut   Hill   School 

NATICK,  MASSACHUSETTS 

A  College  preparatory  school  for  Girls. 
Miss  Conant  and  Miss  Bigelow,  Principals 


LASELL 

SEMINARY 

For  Young  Women 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

The  purpose  of  Lasell  is  to  develop  its  pupils  into  a 
high  type  of  womanhood. 

A  sound  body,  well-trained  mind,  and  a  character  with 
high  ideals,  are  the  logical  result  of  the  home-school  life 
it  Lasell.  Many  parents  have  written  strong  commen- 
datory letters  on  the  unusual  quality  of  the  school  work. 

Beautiful,  healthful  location  ten  miles  from  Boston. 
Special  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  and  Home  Economics. 

Lasell  is  well  worth  investigating. 

For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

C.  C.  BRAGDON,  Principal 


Overheard    by    a     Vature-faker.      First     Tuh 

tle — "Grandma    is    nearly    four   hundred    years    old 
and  has  lost  all  her  teeth." 

Second    Turtle     "Well, 
snap." — Life. 


then,    she    has     i      of) 


How  Not  to  Sleep.  —  Don't  sleep  on  your  left  side. 
for  it  causes  too  great  a  pressure  on  the  heart. 

Don't  sleep  on  your  right  side,  for  it  interferes 
with  the  respiration  of  that  lung. 

Don't  sleep  on  your  stomach,  for  that  interferes 
with  the  respiration  of  both  lungs  and  makes  breath- 
ing difficult. 

Don't  sleep  on  your  back,  for  this  method  of  getting 
rest  is  bad  for  the  nervous  system. 

Don't  sleep  sitting  in  a  chair,  for  your  body  falls 
into  an  unnatural  position  and  you  can  not  get  the 
necessary  relaxation. 

Don't  sleep  standing  up.  for  you  may  topple  over 
and  crack  your  skull. 

Don't  sleep. — Puck. 


Out  of  Order. — Champ  Clark,  according  to  an 
exchange,  is  an  admirer  of  former  Congressman 
Johnson,  of  Indiana.  He  tells  this  story  to  illus- 
trate Johnson's  skill  in  debate  and  parliamentary 
procedure: 

Former  Congressman  Johnson,  of  Indiana,  in  de- 
bate called  an  Illinois  Congressman  an  ass.  This 
was  unparliamentary  and  had  to  be  withdrawn. 

"Mr.  Johnson  said-  'I  withdraw  the  language, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  insist  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  out  of  order.' 

"How  am  I  out  of  order?'  yelled  the  man  from 
Illinois. 

"'Probably  a  veterinary  surgeon  could  tell  you,' 
retorted  Johnson." 

This  was  admissible  on  tho  records. — New  York 
Tribune. 

A  lit  rilling  Speech. — Apropos  of  vanity,  Secre- 
tary Root  told  at  Yale  about  a  politician  who.  the 
day  before  he  was  to  make  a  certain  speech,  sent  a 
forty-one  page  report  of  it  to  all  the  papers.  On 
page  20  appeared  this  paragraph:  "But  the  hour 
grows  late,  and  I  must  close.  ('No,  no!  Go  on.' 
Go  on!')"  — Argonaut. 
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MRS.  LOUCKS' 

RESIDENT  and  DAY  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

{Suburban  to  New  York  City,  combining 
the  advantages  of  both  town  and  country) 
Individual  Attention  in  home  and  class  rooms 
College    Preparatory    as  well    as   Elective    Courses 
in  Music,  English,  Art,  Modern  Languages  and  Ethics. 

Grounds  of    five  acres  in  the  most  beautiful  section 
of  Flushing. 

Gymnasium  Drills   and  exercises  on  the  athletic  field 
encouraged.  Horse-back  riding.    Horses  kept  at  own  stable. 
Year  Book  of  School  sent  on  application. 
Address  MRS.  A.  C.  D.  LOUCKS 
371  Sanford  Avenue,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


The  H.  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls 


'>&.<. 


Aatiorval 
Cathedral   School 


FOK    GIKLS 

Ml.   tit.   Albsill.   M  il-lnn-l  ,,,,     I).   C. 

Within  the  Cathedral  Grounds  of  40  acres.  Fireproof 
building  enlarged  on  account  of  increased  pupilage.from 
fit)  to  K0  hoarding  pupils,  Single  and  double  rooms.  (Jerti 
neate  admits  to  College  Special  Courses.  Music  and  Art 
Itt.  Rev.  H.  V.  s  t  i  i  i  i;i  i  i      |».D.,  I  I    i> 

President  II il  ufTruNtees 

>l.s    It  \ltltol  It   U  ii  HI  It     ft. A..  I'm,,  (pal 
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Motor  Economy. — A  couple  of  men  were  chat- 
ting in  a  club  smoking-room  about  a  friend  and  his 
motor.  "He  seems  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with 
it,"  remarked  one.  "Oh,  yes.  Hasn't  paid  a  cop- 
per in  repairs  all  the  nine  months  he's  had  it,  he 
tells  me."  "H'm.  I  heard  the  same  story  from 
the  fellow  who's  done  all  the  repairs." — Life. 


His  Own  Interest. — A  Richmond  lawyer  was 
consulted  not  long  since  by  a  colored  man  who  com- 
plained that  another  negro  owed  him  three  dollars, 
a  debt  which  he  absolutely  refused  to  discharge. 
The  creditor  had  dunned  and  dunned  him,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  He  had  finally  come  to  the  lawyer 
in  the  hope  that  he  could  give  him  some  good  ad- 
vice. 

"What  reason  does  he  give  for  refusing  to  pay 
you?"  asked  the  legal  man. 

"Why,  boss,"  said  the  darky,  "he  said  he  done 
owed  me  dat  money  for  so  long  dat  de  interest  had 
et  it  all  up,  an'  he  didn't  owe  me  a  cent." — Harper's 
Weekly. 


At  a  Village  Inn. — A  couple  of  travelers  found 
themselves  detained  at  the  village  inn  and  inquired 
whether  there  was  any  amusement  to  be  had  at  the 
establishment. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  a  waiter,  with  palpable  pride; 
"we  have  a  billiard- room." 

At  their  request  the  travelers  were  conducted 
thither,  and  found  a  badly-lit  room,  with  one  small 
table,  which  had  evidently  seen  better  days.  Their 
attendant  produced  a  set  of  balls  which  matched 
the  table  for  wear,  and  were  of  a  uniform  dirty  gray 
color. 

"But  how  do  you  tell  the  red  from  the  white?" 
asked  one  visitor. 

"Oh,'  was  the  reassuring  reply,  "you  soon  get  to 
know  them  by  their  shape." — Tit-Bits. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

August  1 6. — Emperor  Nicholas  assents  to  future 
Peace  Congresses  being  automatically  called, 
each  one  providing  for  its  successor. 

August  17. — The  rush  of  immigrants  to  Siberia 
is  so  great  that  all  the  available  homestead  lots 
have  been  exhausted  and  the  authorities  are 
unable   to  distribute  recent  arrivals. 

August  18. — The  International  Socialist  Congress 
opens  in  Stuttgart,  more  than  nine  hundred 
delegates,  representing  twenty-five  national- 
ities, being  present. 

August  19. — The  Transvaal  Parliament  votes  to 
buy  the  Cullinan  diamond,  valued  at  $1,000,- 
000,  and  give  it  to  King  Edward  as  a  mark  of 
gratitude  for  the  recent  constitution. 

August    20. — The   first   preliminary    Douma   elec- 
tion results  in  a  Liberal  victory. 
The  Japanese  Government  places  an  order  with 
the    Fairfield    Shipbuilding    Company    of    Scot- 
land for  an  18,000-ton  battle-ship. 

August  21. — The  brother  of  the  Sultan  is  march- 
ing on  Casablanca  with  15,000  men. 

August  22. — While  the  Moors  at  Casablanca  ad- 
vanced on  the  French  camp  in  a  fog,  the  fog 
lifts  and  the  French  batteries  shell  them  with 
deadly  effect  and  force  their  retreat. 

Domestic. 

August  16. — The  Pennsylvania  State  Capitol  In- 
vestigating Commission  recommends  that  all 
concerned  in  the  looting  of  the  State  be  crim- 
inally prosecuted. 

August  18. — Democratic  national  committeemen 
in  conference  at  Chicago  agree  that  Mr.  Bryan 
should  be  forced  to  say  whether  or  not  he  is 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 
Secretary  of  War  Taft  starts  from  Washington 
on  his  trip  through  the  West,  to  the  Philippines, 
and  back  by  way  of  Siberia  and  Europe. 

August  19. — The  chief  engineer  of  the  Panama 
Canal  recommends  that  $8,000,000  more  than 
the  appropriation  be  spent  this  year  to  push 
the  work. 

August  20. — President  Roosevelt,  at  Province- 
town,  Mass.,  declares  the  policy  of  his  Admin- 
istration is  to  continue  the  prosecution  of  illegal 
corporate  interests. 

August  2  1 .  — The  officers  and  men  of  the  American 
fleet  receive  a  flattering  reception  at  Yoko- 
hama by  the  Japanese  people. 


CD  COEDUCATIONAL  El 


- — 


£□  COEDUCATIONAL 


SAINT  LOUIS 

SCHOOL  AND  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

INSTRUCTION  COMPETENTLY  COVERS  THE  FIELD 

Grand  Prize  for  Student  Work  from   International  Jury,  World's  Fair 


The  city  of  Saint  Louis  gives  $  1 00,000  a  year  to  assist  this 
institution's  Art  Work  for  the  benefit  and  credit  of  the   West. 


Director,  HALSEY  C.  IVES,  LL.D.     Next  Term  Opens  September  23 

WRITE   FOR     ILLUSTRATED     HANDBOOK  — FREE 
SCHOOL  AND  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

SAINT  LOUIS 


lisS  Clara  Baur,        Directress. 


Instructs,  trains  and  educates  after  the  best  methods  of 
Foremost  European  Conservatories.  The  faculty  numbers 
some  uf  the  Leading  Musicians  and  Artists  of  today. 

ELOCUTION     MUSIC     LANGUAGES 

Location  ideal,  with  respect  to  home  comfort,  and  lux- 
urious surroundings.  The  most  completely  equipped 
buildings  devoted  to  music  in  America.  Day  and  resi- 
dent students  may  enter  at  any  time.  Illustrated 
catalogue  FRKE. 

MISS  CLARA  BAUR 
Highland  Ave.,  Oak.  St  and  Burnet  Ave  ,  Cincinnati.  0. 


If 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART 

OF     THE     CITY      OF     NEW     YORK 


=^\ 


FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director. 


^ 


endowed  and 
53  Fifth  Ave., 


NCORPORATED. 
CORNER   12th   ST. 


RE-OPENS   OCTOBER   14th, 
CATALOGUE    ON    APPLICATION 


^ 


New  Belaud 
Conservatory 


Founded 


OF  MUSIC 

Boston,  Mass. 


Term  opens  I 

Sept.    1  '>.    I'.in;  I 


GEORGE  W.  CIIADWICK,  Director. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  school  of  music 
in  America,  situated  in  Boston,  the  acknowledged 
music  center.  Affords  pupils  the  environment  and 
atmosphere  so  necessary  to  a  musical  education. 

Every  department  under  special  masters. 

The  Concerts,  Recitals  and  daily  associations 
are  in  themselves  worth  more  to  the  student  than 
the  cost  of  tuition.    Practical  normal  classes. 

Graduates  are  much  in  demand  as  teachers  and 
musicians. 
A  number  of free  violin  scholarships  available  for  1007  | 
it  \i  I'll  Ii.  FLANDERS,  Manager 


PRIVATE   SCHOOLS       Thatis  why  the  Funk  &Wag- 
RFfllllRF  nails  Sta  nda  rd  Dictionary 

-,-Y,  r-    d  it  cvr  Series  is  so  widely  used  in  these 

THE    BEST  institutions.      Let  us   tell  you 

about  these  superior  books  and  quote  our  special  school 
price  on  them.  We  have  other  educationa!  books  that  you 
will  also  be  pleased  to  hear  about.  Write.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :   50  cents.    Post-free.    Funi 
fe  Wagnalis  Company,  44-tiO  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Perkiomen  Seminary.  C£?£5K 

new  gymnasium,  campus,  athletic  field.  Small  classes. 
Honor  men  in  30  Colleges.  Music,  Elocution.  Strongly 
moral.  No  profanity,  liquor,  tobacco  or  hazing.  $2.5.00. 
Scholarships.  Catalogue  free.  Box  JC,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 
Rev.   O.   S.    KRIEBEL.  A  M  .  Principal. 


New  York,  New  York.  Broadway  and  120th  Street 

The  Horace  Mann  Schools  a&^V«fe» 

For  bovs  and  girls— Kindergarten,  Elementary,  High. 
"5  teachers.  Special  attention  to  collene  preparation. 
Pupils  admitted  as  vacancies  occur.     Address 

SAMUEL  T.  IH'TTOV  Supt. 


CUSHING  ACADEMY 


ASHBURNHAM 

Massachusetts 


The  Master  School  of  Vocal   Music 

Madame  Atjrelia  Jaeger.  Senor  Gietary 

Madame  de  Palkowska  and  faculty  of  experts 

Endorsed  by  HUE,  Sembkich  and  David  Bispham 

10S  XONTAatJE  ST.  BROOKLYN, N.  \. 

TERM  BEGINS  OCT   24 


Elrawood  Conservatory  ?^ FA 

Art.     Comprehensive,   practical,    theoretical 
Normal  Dept.     EREF  By-studies,  Re  il  Us,  En 
Orchestra   practice,  Plays.  FHEF-l'.r.  -I  Scholarships 

Term  open*  Sept.    Kith.  Address  L. 


The  Ford  School  of  Expression 

Edith  Cline  Ford,  Director 

Elocution,   Physical    Training.   Dancing,    Fencing 

Opens  Oct.  7th.  i  Weat  40th  St.  New  York  City 


The  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory 

The  first  chartered  school  of  Elocution  in  America. 
Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  Public  Reading. 
Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art.  Fall  term  opens  October  Mh. 
Catalogue  for  the  asking  Address  THE  KEG1MKAK. 
926  Temple  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Children  Educated 
At  Home 

Fnder  the  direction  of 

G/\L\/EF*T  SCHOOL 

{Established  van 

Dailv  lessons  and  detailed  courses  of  instruction 
with  books  and  materials,  whereby  children  from  911 
to  twelve  yean  of  age  may  be  educated  at  home  by 
parents,  teachers  or  governesses  according  to  the  best 
modern  methods  and  under  the  guidance  and  super 
\ision  of  a  school  with  a  national  reputation  for 
training  voting  children.  Course  for  each  of  the  stl 
elementary  grades  parallel  to  work  being  done,  day 
by  dav  by  pupils  in  the  Bchool's  own  classnvms 
Faculty  of  trained  and  experienced  teachers,  special- 
ists   in   elcmentnry    education. 

The    Head-Matter 
CALVERT  SCHOOL.  Inc..  Baltimore.  Md. 
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THE   ILLINOIS 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

304  HONORE  STREET,  CHICAGO 

Founded  1880 

Unusual  facilities  at  Cook  County  Hospital  of  1300  beds, 
Chicago  Lying-in  Hospital  and  private  institutions,  in  all 
departments  of  practical  and  executive  hospital  work.  Val- 
uable Courses  in  Dietetics,  Physical  Culture  and  Massage. 
Six  scholarships.     Commodious  modern  Nurses'  Home. 

Address  the  Superintendent. 


wholly    cured 


STAMMERING 
return  home  talking  as  naturally 
etammerel.     Week  free  trial. 

REED  SCHOOL,  Hubbard  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


No  beating 
ck.    Pupils 
if  they  had  never 


A  Life  Saver  What  to  do  till  the  doctor  comes. 
Deft  hands  and  ready  wits. 
"Emergency  Notes"  posts  ev- 
erybody. A  book  for  every 
household.  Price  50  cents,  r 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 


1  nit   jatci 

Quick! 


The  Seguin  School 

for  the  training:  of  children  of 

Arrested  Mental  Development 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  YEAR 

Limited  to  25  EDUCABLE  pupils.  Girls  under 
20,  boys  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  years  ino 
epileptics).  Twelve  experienced  teachers.  Large 
grounds  adjoining  50-acre  park. 

School  year  September  10  to  June  21,  J1200.  Sum- 
mer school  in  mountains,  $200. 

Pamphlet  on  application 

Mrs.  ELSIE  M.  SEUUIN,  Principal 

370  Centre  Street,  Orange,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ELECTRICITY 

The  Bliss  Elaotrical   School  is 

the  oldest  and  best  school  in  tin- 
world  teaching  ki.kctrtcity 
exclusively.  Theoretii  al  and 
practical  course  complete 

IN  OTNTE  YEAR, 

Students  actually    construct 
Motors     and     electrical      instruments^ 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  dc  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"W.  J.  C,"  New  York. — "  What  is  the  distinction 
between  commence  and  begin  f  " 

"Commence"  is  derived  from  the  French  com- 
mencer,  from  the  Latin  com  (from  cum),  together,  and 
initio,  from  in,  into,  and  eo,  go.  "Begin"  is  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  beginnan,  begin.  There  is  a  slight 
difference  in  the  application  of  these  words.  Begin 
refers  sometimes  to  time  or  order  only;  commence, 
implies  action.  "The  alphabet,"  says  Smith,  "begins 
but  could  not  be  said  to  commence,  with  the  letter 
A."  In  like  manner  one  would  say,  "  After  swimming 
a  mile  I  began  to  feel  tired,"  but  not  commenced  to 
do  so.  Commence  generally  applies  as  a  verb 
directly  to  its  object,  which  is  something  to  be  done, 
thus  implying  action.  Formal  functions  and  cere- 
monies are  said  to  commence;  ordinary  and  familiar 
things  to  begin. 

"  Mrs.  A.  M.,"  War  Eagle,  W.  Va.— "  Please  differ- 
entiate between  soprano  and  tenor." 

Soprano  is  the  highest  variety  of  the  female  voice 
and  also  the  higher  voice  of  boys,  usually  ranging 
from  middle  C  upward  about  two  octaves.  It  is  some- 
times, but  very  rarely,  accidentally  or  artificially 
preserved  among  men.  It  is  the  most  important 
and  effective  voice  for  solo-singing,  and  is  that  to 
which  is  assigned  the  chief  melody  in  modern  choral 
music. 

Tenor  is  the  highest  variety  of  the  ordinary  adult 
male  voice.  Usually  its  compass  extends  about 
two  octaves  or  less  from  the  first  C  below  middle  C. 
Its  upper  tones  often  resemble  the  middle  tones  of 
alto. 

"R.  L.  R.,"  Wayne,  Pa.—  "(1)  What  is  the  cur- 
re  ci  pronunciation  of  vase'  (2)  Please  discrimnaie 
between    cistern  arid  lank.    (3)  What  constitutes  a 

pmil ' ' ' 

1  1  1  There  are  current  three  pronunciations  lor 
this  word — vas  (a  as  in  may);  vaz  (a  as  in  arm); 
and  vawz  (aw  as  in  law).  The  first  is  preferred 
by  the  Standard  Dictionary.  (2)  A  cistern  is  an 
artificial  reservoir,  usually  built,  of  masonry  or 
woodwork,  or  a  metal  water-tank.  The  word  is 
used  also  to  designate  any  natural  reservoir  con- 
taining water,  as  a  pond.  A  tank  is  a  large  wooden 
or  metal  receptacle  or  structure  for  containing  a 
fluid.  Tanks  are  of  various  kinds  and  differ  in 
Structure  according  to  the  purpose  to  which  they 
are  put,  as  gas-tank,  bilge-tank,  water-tank,  cable- 
lank,  etc.  (3)  A  pool  in  the  sense  understood  is  a 
small  collection  of  water  or  other  liquid.  It  may 
be  a  basin  filled  by  a  spring,  a  pond,  a  deep  place 
in  a  stream  or  a  body  of  stagnant  water." 

"Constant  Reader,"  Irvingtun,  Va. — "Can  you 
throw  any  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  facts  t 
Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  false  fact?  Must  not  a 
fact  be  the  truth?      It  it  is  false  can  it  be  a  fact?  " 

Fad  has  several  meanings.  As  commonly  un- 
derstood a  fact  is  a  reality,  an  actuality,  anything 
strictly  true.     But  the  word  means  also  "th»  state- 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


SENDING  THE  FLEET  TO  THE  PACIFIC 

THE  news  that  the  trip  of  the  great  battle-ship  fleet  to  the 
Pacific  will  have  to  be  sanctioned  by  Congress  brings  the 
friends  and  foes  of  the  enterprise  into  the  arena  again  with 
renewed  power  in  their  cudgels.  The 
fleet  must  have  100,000  tons  of  coal 
distributed  along  the  route,  it  appears, 
at  a  total  expense  of  nearly  a  million 
dollars,  to  make  the  voyage  success- 
fully, and  this  will  have  to  be  provi- 
ded for  by  a  special  appropriation  by 
Congress.  When  the  question  comes 
up,  says  the  New  York  Sun's  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  some  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  are  planning  to  ask 
why  the  fleet  is  going,  and,  as  the  Presi- 
dent can  not  tell  the  real  reason  without 
affronting  Japan,  the  appropriation  will 
be  blocked.  In  reply  to  this  the  New 
York  Times's  Washington  correspondent 
says  that  if  this  opposition  materializes, 
"a  quiet  explanation  of  the  reasons  to 
Speaker  Cannon  and  the  Senate  leaders 
would  undoubtedly  suffice  to  secure  the 
appropriation,  without  any  further  tur- 
moil than  could  be  made  by  some  Sena- 
torial opponent,  who  could  have  his  say 
without  being  stopt,"  for  "  the  Speaker 
can  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  any  un- 
necessary debate  in  the  House,  and  he 
has  already  exprest  himself  as  in  favor 
of  sending  the  ships."  As  the  official 
announcement  says  the  ships  will  go 
"some  time  in  December,"  and  Congress 
meets  December  2,  there  will  be  time 
enough  to  rush  the  appropriation  bill 
through,  altho  the  coal  and  colliers  may 
have  to  be  contracted  for  before  the  pay- 
ment is  authorized. 

This  imposing  demonstration  of  Amer- 
ican  naval   strength   prompts   the    New 

York  Outlook  to  present  the  following  interesting  comparison  of 
our  Navy  with  the  navies  of  other  Powers: 

"  It  now  appears,  on  English  authority  of  high  order,  that  the 
American  Navy  in  effective  fighting  strength  is  not.  in  some  im- 
portant respects,  second   even   to  that  of  Great  Britain.     In  the 


REAR-ADMIRAL    EVANS, 

Who  will  take  the  sixteen  battle-ships  to  the  Pacific. 
When  the  bitter  dispute  over  the  battle  of  Santiago  was 
at  its  height,  and  Evans  was  being  made  a  target  of  at- 
tack for  taking  refuge  in  the  conning  tower,  President 
Roosevelt  came  out  with  a  report  showing  that  Evans*s 
ship  led  the  list  in  hits  in  the  Santiago  fight.  His  admi- 
ration for  Evans  now  takes  practical  form. 


tenth  annual  issue  of  F.  T.  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  of  1907,  just 
published  in  London,  the  author  says  that 'both  in  ships  with 
high-power  guns  or  impervious  to  vital  injury  at  long  range  the 
United  States  fleet  is  superior  to  any  other  navy  in  the  world." 
Even  as  regards  40-caliber  12-inch  types,  no  longer  employed  in  new 

ships,  this  high  English  authority  says  the 
United  States  Navy 'is  an  extremely  good 
second. '  This  statement,  of  course,  does 
not  take  into  account  the  two  American 
Dreadnoughts  authorized  and  contracted 
for,  but  attributes  the  American  superior- 
ity in  effective  fighting  force  largely  to 
its  new  great  battle-ships  of  the  South 
Carolina  and  Delaware  classes.  Since 
the  battle  of  Tsushima,  which  showed 
that  victory  at  sea  rests  with  the  Power 
having  the  biggest  battle-ships,  the  strife 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  world  as 
to  naval  armament  has  gone  on  apace — 
Japan,  England,  America — the  story  is 
the  same— each  building  big  and  still 
bigger  battle-ships.  Yet  all.  with  per- 
haps the  exception  of  America,  as  Jane's 
report  shows,  seem  to  have  paid  more 
attention  to  mere  bigness  than  effective- 
ness. 

"It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
Japan  conquered  at  sea  and  on  land  not 
only  because  she  had  big  battalions  and 
big  battle-ships  and  skilled  gunners,  but 
also  because  she  was  able  to  arm  them 
with  shimose,  the  greatest  explosive 
hitherto  available  in  war.  In  other 
words,  Japan's  effectiveness  in  naval 
warfare  was  due  not  only  to  her  big  ships, 
her  trained  gunners,  and  her  admirable 
esprit  de  corps,  but  also  to  her  having  an 
agent  which  rendered  these  still  more 
formidable  as  compared  with  Kojestven- 
sky's  fleet.  As  to  shimose.  however, 
the  secret  of  its  preparation  is  now- 
known  to  all  the  great  Powers,  and  hence 
it  can  no  longer  be  the  great  factor  it 
was  in  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan.  Just  at  this  time,  however, 
comes  word  from  the  Sandy-Hook  trial- 
grounds  of  another  new  explosive,  great- 
er than  shimose  and  with  potentialities 
that  may  change  the  weight  as  to  battalions  and  navies  should  a 
trial  come  in  war.  The  new  explosive  is  said  to  have  such  force 
that  heavy  armor-plate  was  shivered  into  thousands  of  fragments 
by  its  terrific  impact.  This  new  bolt  from  Vulcan's  armories  is 
known  as  dunnite.  so  called  from  its  inventor.  Major  Dunn,  of  the 
Ordnance  Corps.  United  States  Army.     Of  course  the  secret  of 
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this  new  agent  of  destruction  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  will  be  jealously  guarded. 
Granted  that  dunnite  will  do  in  actual  warfare  all  that  the  trial 
tests  indicate,  a  small  matter  of  a  few  Dreadnoughts,  greater  or 
smaller,  armed  with  a  less  effective  explosive,  would  not  be  ma- 
terial. So  long  as  invention  and  statesmanship  seem  to  run  more 
readily  to  building  armaments  than  to  removing  the  possibility  of 
war,  the  possession  of  an  asset  such  as  dunnite  may  at  least  do 
something  to  deter  nations  from  a  rash  resort  to  what  is  still  un- 
happily the  supreme  tribunal  of  international  disputes." 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  not  only  favors  sending  the  sixteen 
battle-ships  to  the  Pacific,  but  urges  that  they  be  kept  there.  In 
its  own  words : 

"It  is  notorious  that  we  have  no  aggressive  designs  against 
Japan.  We  have  never  yet  begun  a  war.  There  will  be  no  war 
with  Japan  until  Japan  desires  it. 

"  Yet  the  Japanese  Government  has  shown  such  a  spirit  of  stick- 
ling over  trifles,  and  such  persistence  in  claims  whose  irrationality 
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is  evident  when  it  is  observed  that  their  essence  is  a  demand  that 
we  shall  permit  Japanese  to  live  with  us  in  our  own  country  ex- 
actly as  they  please,  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  certain  precau- 
tions lest  we  be  forced  into  war  because  of  a  Japanese  belief  that 
it  would  be  safe  to  attack  us. 

"There  is  a  pressure  upon  our  national  position  in  the  Pacific 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  Atlantic.  The  new  British  naval  pol- 
icy— wisely  adopted  from  the  viewpoint  of  British  interests — has 
left  Japan  the  dominant  naval  power  in  the  Pacific  at  present. 
Hence  the  Japanese  are  likely  to  fall  into  the  delusion  that  the 
Pacific  is  their  lake,  wherein  they  can  do  as  they  please. 

"The  appearance  in  the  Pacific  of  an  American  fleet  nearly 
equal  in  force  to  the  Japanese  Navy  will  temper  Japanese  push- 
fulness  and  induce  serious  reflection.  We  are  in  no  way  threat- 
ened in  the  Atlantic.  The  withdrawal  of  the  bulk  of  our  fighting 
fleet  will  alarm  nobody — with  the  possible  exception  of  Boston. 
Besides,  the  new  ships  now  building  and  ordered  will  as  rapidly 
as  necessary  bring  up  our  Atlantic  fleet  to  normal  strength. 

"The  curiosity  displayed  by  the  Eastern  press  about  when  the 
fleet  is  coming  back  and  by  what  route  is  irrelevant.  At  present 
the  proper  place  for  the  weight  of  our  naval  power  is  obviously 
our  Pacific  coast.  The  greater  part  of  the  fleet  now  to  go  there 
may  be  appropriately  kept  there. 

"The  essential  factor  of  success  in  war  is  to  have  a  superior 


force  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  The  essential  factor  of 
those  due  preparations  in  times  of  peace  which  prevent  war  is  the 
same.  By  putting  the  weight  of  our  naval  power  in  the  Pacific 
we  are  making  sure  of  peace." 

The  strongest  opponent  of  the  expedition,  perhaps,  is  the  New 
York  World.  In  a  long  double-leaded  editorial  in  its  issue  for 
August  27  it  advances  the  novel  and  striking  theory  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  craftily  planning  the  whole  enterprise  with  a  view  to  his 
own  renomination  and  reelection  in  1908.      Says  The  World : 

"  Nobody  better  than  the  President  appreciates  the  spectacular 
effect  of  this  14,000-mile  parade  of  battle-ships.  An  impressive 
performance,  it  is  bound  to  divert  the  public  mind  from  prosaic 
questions  of  enforcing  the  law.  Back  of  every  gun,  back  of  every 
ship,  will  loom  the  commanding  figure  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

"The  ships  will  arrive  at  San  Francisco  in  m id- April,  igo8. 
The  month  of  preliminary  target  practise  in  Magdalena  Bay  will 
open  loud  and  defiant  about  the  time  the  contest  begins  for  the 
election   of  delegates   to   the  Republican   National   Convention. 

The  fleet  can  be  held  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
can  be  exhibited  from  port  to  port  as  an 
inspiration  to  faithful  Roosevelt  workers 
and  as  proof  that  the  President  is  peni- 
tent for  his  impulsive  course  toward 
California  on  the  Japanese  school  ques- 
tion. 

"Sixteen  battle-ships  in  Pacific  waters, 
to  say  nothing  of  cruisers  and  a  torpedo 
flotilla,  ought  to  be  good  for  a  solid 
Roosevelt  delegation  from  every  Pacific 
State.  The  ships  can  be  kept  there  if 
expediency  so  counsels  until  after  the 
national  election,  a  year  from  next  No- 
vember. 'Who  can  teil ? '  replied  Ad- 
miral Evans  when  asked  how  long  the 
fleet  would  remain  in  Pacific  waters. 
Nobody  can  tell  but  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Nobody  but  himself  can  sound 
the  recall. 

"  In  case  the  presence  of  sixteen  battle- 
ships and  12,000  sailors  inspires  the  San 
Francisco  hoodlums  to  new  attacks  upon 
Japanese  citizens,  it  will  be  so  much 
more  grist  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  mill. 
The  Japanese  are  a  proud  people,  who 
object  to  being  assaulted  by  the  playful 
American  thug.  If  assaults  are  commit- 
ted, Tokyo  will  protest  to  Washington. 
The  last  jingo  explosion  was  touched  off 
by  such  a  protest.  Another  is  possible, 
if  not  probable,  in  view  of  the  present 
temper  of  San  Francisco  toward  the 
Japanese. 
"With  a  real  or  fancied  or  imitation  international  crisis  there 
would  be  new  arguments  in  favor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  renomination 
and  reelection.  From  a  thousand  platforms  fervid  orators  would 
explain  how  the  nation  more  than  ever  needed  his  guiding  hand. 
Thousands  of  Republican  editors  would  discourse  on  the  folly  of 

swapping  horses  while  crossing  the  stream 

"  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  using  the  Navy  to  capture  delegates  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention,  what  is  he  doing?  If  he  is 
not  taking  the  risk  of  disturbing  peaceful  relations  with  a  friendly 
Power,  in  order  to  restore  his  tarnished  political  prestige  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  what  is  he  doing?  If  he  is  not  employing  the  naval 
power  of  the  United  States  to  further  his  personal  political  pro- 
gram, what  is  he  doing?" 

Turning  to  the  Pacific-coast  press,  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Trib- 
une believes  that  conditions  in  international  development  have 
reached  a  stage  where  the  Pacific  Coast  "can  not  be  neglected 
longer  without  imperiling  American  commercial  interests."  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  wants  the  ships  to  stay.  It  says,  "  it  is 
perfectly  proper  that  the  United  States  should  maintain  a  big 
naval  force  in  the  Pacific,"  and  it  believes  that  "reflection  will 
bring  the  conviction  that  the  right  place  to  keep  battle-ships  is  the 
one  which  the  critics  are  pleased  to  regard  as  vulnerable." 
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RICHARD  MANSFIELD 

\  1  7HILE  the  critics  will  probably  continue  to  differ  widely,  as 
W  they  did  during  his  life-time,  over  Mr.  Mansfield's  exact 
rating  as  an  actor,  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  metropolitan  press  are 
unanimous  in  their  assertion  that  by  his  death  the  American  stage 
loses  its  most  notable  figure.  "Whether  Richard  Mansfield  was 
the  greatest  American  actor  or  was  no  actor  at  all,"  says  the  New 
York  American,  "will  never  be  settled  as  long  as  human  beings 
remain  subject  to  differences  of  opinion."  "  But  no  one  can 
doubt,"  adds  the  same  paper,  "  that 
Mansfield  was  a  genius,  and  that  he  made 
the  majority  of  Americans  take  him  at 
his  own  valuation."  The  chief  complaint 
against  him  as  an  actor  was  that  he  never 
really  merged  and  lost  his  own  salient 
personality  in  the  personality  of  the  char- 
acters he  portrayed— the  same  criticism, 
it  will  be  remembered,  that  was  constant- 
ly leveled  against  Sir  Henry  Irving.  But 
it  is  admitted  unreservedly— and  here  the 
resemblance  to  Sir  Henry's  case  con- 
tinues —  that  Mansfield's  career  as  an 
actor-manager  did  much  to  uplift  the 
artistic  and  intellectual  standards  of  the 
contemporary  stage  and  to  draw  to  it  the 
attention  of  the  grave  minds  of  the  com- 
munity. For  this  reason  the  daily  press 
acknowledge  the  country's  debt  to  the 
temperament,  the  industry,  and  the  intel- 
lectuality of  this  man.  "  The  great  good 
thing  to  be  said  about  Richard  Mans- 
field," says  The  Evening  Sun,  "  is  that  as 
an  artist  he  was  never  satisfied."  That 
is  to  say,  he  was  not  content  to  find  a 
part  or  kind  of  part  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessful and  stick  to  that  as  some  actors 
have  done.  As  The  Evening  Journal 
puts  it,  "he  was  not  content  to  make  a 
very  great  income  merely  by  pleasing 
easily."  It  was  this  restless  ambition 
which  led  him  to  put  upon  the  English- 
speaking  stage  for  the  first  time  Ibsen's 
overwhelmingly  difficult  "  Peer  Gynt." 

The  New  York  Globe  and  Commercial 
Advertiser  reprints  the  story  of  Mr. 
Mansfield's  career  as  once  told  by  him- 
self. From  this  we  quote  the  following 
paragraphs : 

"  I  went  on  the  stage  because  I  was 
poor.  I  had  an  excellent  education,  and  started  life  as  an  artist. 
I  was  living  in  Boston  and  had  many  friends,  so  I  sold  every  pic- 
ture I  painted  as  soon  as  it  was  finished  ;  but  soon  my.list  of  friends 
began  to  decrease,  and  with  every  picture  I  sold  I  lost  a  friend, 
until  at  last  I  had  not  a  companion  left,  and  no  market  for  my 
wares,  and  I  returned  to  London. 

"You  know  what  the  life  of  a  young  painter  is  like.  I  had  to 
give  up  my  art  and  go  into  business,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  I 
made  a  dismal  failure  and  returned  to  art.  But  I  made  no  money, 
and  was  so  poor  that  I  could  not  pay  for  my  lodgings.  Some- 
times the  landlady  would  shut  me  out,  and  then  I  would  wander 
through  the  streets  all  night  and  sing  ballads.  If  I  got  a  few  pen- 
nies I  would  invest  them  in  hot  potatoes,  and  after  thoroughly 
warming  my  hands  and  pockets,  I  would  proceed  to  make  a  meal 
and  warm  my  stomach. 

"  Some  people  wonder  why  I  am  not  one  of  the  boys;  they  do 
not  know  that  I  have  been  through  it  all  ;  before  Beerbohm  Tree 
ever  thought  of  going  on  the  stage  I  have  stood  among  the  cab- 
bages in  the  market  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  singing   songs. 


RICHARD    MANSFIELD, 

From  a  snapshot  taken  a  year  ago. 


My  great  chum  in  those  days  was  young  Hepworth  Dixon.  Some- 
times we  used  to  sing  together,  and  often  when  his  father  would 
shut  him  out  he  would  come  to  spend  the  night  with  me — that 
was  before  my  landlady  locked  me  out.  At  that  period  of  my  life 
I  often  dined  on  smells.  There  was  a  famous  brewery  on  Cheap- 
side,  and  I  used  to  go  there  every  morning,  because  I  thought  the 
smell  of  hops  strengthening.     For  a  second  course,  I  would  stand 

in  Iront  of  a  butcher-shop,  then  the  baker's 

"At  last,  in  despair,  I  called  on  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  asked  him 
to  use  his  influence  in  my  behalf.  He  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and 
when  'Pinafore  '  was  finished  I  was  sent  out  in  the  provinces  as 

Sir  [osepii  Porter,  and  under  D'Oyly 
Carte's  stingy  management  I  played  the 
leading  role  in  the  opera  for  three  years 
at  a  salary  of  £$  a  week.  One  day  I  de- 
termined to  go  to  London  and  try  my 
luck.  I  had  become  a  great  favorite  in 
the  provinces,  so  without  a  penny  more 
than  my  fare  I  boarded  the  train.  The 
company  all  came  to  see  me  off.  I  was 
universally  liked  then  ;  but  things  are 
different  now.     I  don't  know  why. 

"As  the  train  was  rolling  out.  an  elderly 
lady,  a  member  of  our  company,  thrust  a 
paper  into  my  hand;  it  was  a  £*,  note 
— a  small  fortune  to  one  of  that  company. 
I  returned  it  soon  afterward  and  have 
often  looked  for  the  old  lady  to  give  her 
an  engagement.  She  was  a  crank— only 
cranks  do  kind  deeds  in  real  life. 

"  I  made  a  success  in  London  and  have 
never  known  real  want  since." 

Many  stories  have  been  circulated 
about  Mr.  Mansfield  in  illustration  of 
his  alleged  overweening  and  unlovable 
egotism — stories  that  have  done  much 
to  make  him  an  unpopular  figure  off  the 
stage.  A  very  different  picture  of  the 
man  is  drawn  by  William  Winter  in  The 
Tribune,  where  we  read  : 

"  He  was  not  at  any  time  a  person  of 
wayward  life,  pursuant  of  pleasure  and 
careless  of  opportunity.  He  was  earnest, 
diligent,  faithful,  conscientious,  and  true 
— improving  every  chance  of  winning  dis- 
tinction that  came  within  his  reach,  and 
he  thoroughly  earned  and  entirely  de- 
served every  laurel  that  ever  was  award- 
ed to  him.  .  .  .  The  highest  attribute  of 
his  acting  was  imagination,  and.  next  to 
that  attribute,  came  humor— in  which  his 
mind  was  uncommonly  rich. 

"  He  had  a  kind  heart,  and.  by  nature, 
he  was  magnanimous,  of  a  sweet  dispo- 
sition ;  wishful  to  be  loved ;  and  exceed- 
ingly susceptible  to  kindness.  His  temper,  however,  was  very 
impetuous,  and.  as  his  nervous  system  had  been  impaired  by 
long-continued  labor,  some  disappointments,  and  the  irritation 
consequent  upon  much  misrepresentation,  he  sometimes  exhibited 
petulance. 

"  But  those  observers  who  judged  him  exclusively  by  his  ec- 
centricities reasoned  from  imperfect  knowledge.  He  was  a 
good  man  as  well  as  a  great  actor,  and.  in  losing  him.  society  has 
lost  a  generous  and  ennobling  influence,  and  the  American  stage 
has  lost  its  most  puissant  and  beneficent  force,  the  foremost  bearer 
of  its  standard,  and  the  chief  exemplar  and  support  of  its  dignity 
and  renown." 

Mr.  Daniel  Frohman.  the  well-known  theatrical  manager,  is 
quoted  in  The  /-'veiling  Post  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Mansfield's 
success  "was  the  success  of  a  strong,  dominating,  intellectual 
personality  rather  than  that  of  an  artist  possest  of  a  vivid,  lumi- 
nous, dramatic  temperament." 
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CASTRO  AND   THE  ASPHALT  TRUST 

"PEW,  if  any,  papers  seem  to  fear  that  our  coast  cities  will  be 
■*•  harried  by  the  Venezuelan  fleet  to  collect  the  fine  of  24.178,- 
638.47  bolivars  (about  #5,000,000)  assessed  upon  the  New  York  and 
Bermudez  Asphalt  Company,  an  American  concern,  by  Judge 
Juan  Biscano,  of  the  Civil  Court  of  First  Instance  in  Venezuela. 
Judge  Landiswill  be  interested  in  the  news  of  this  big  fine,  thinks 
the  Hartford  Courant,  which  observes  that  our  judge  "  is  an  able 
finer,  but  he  will  notice  that  there  are  others."  The  fine  is  not  as 
large  as  the  Standard  Oil  one  in  actual  money,  but  it  is  remarked 
by  some  that  it  is  harder  to  get  a  bolivar  in  Venezuela  than  a  dol- 
lar in  America,  so  the  real  penalty  is  equally  severe.  The  case 
still  has  two  more  courts  to  pass  through,  but  with  the  doughty 
President  Castro  at  the  helm  of  government  little  doubt  is  exprest 
that  they  will  declare  him  entitled  to  the  bolivars.  The  huge  pen- 
alty is  based  on  the  admitted  fact  that  the  Asphalt  Company  con- 
tributed some  #130,000  toward  the  Matos  insurrection  of  1902-03, 
a  disturbance  that  caused  a  war  tax  of  nearly  17,000,000  bolivars, 
a  falling  off  in  customs  revenues  of  25,000,000  bolivars,  and  a  de- 
crease of  8,000,000  bolivars  in  internal  revenue,  besides  injuring 
the  prestige  of  the  country  and  withdrawing  the  citizens  from 
their  various  industries.  After  reciting  these  impressive  figures 
and  imposing  the  fine,  the  judge  remarked  benignantly  that  "inas- 
much as  in  the  judgment  of  this  court  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  defense,  it  is  declared  that 
there  is  no  special  condemnation  in  costs." 

The  case  for  the  Asphalt  Company  is  stated  thus  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer : 

"  It  may  be  recalled  that  some  time  ago,  three  or  four  years, 
Castro  seized  the  Bermudez  Lake,  to  which  the  New  York  corpo- 
ration held  the  concession,  upon  the  ground  that  the  concession- 
aires had  not  lived  up  to  their  agreement  and  that  they  had,  fur- 
thermore, contributed  to  the  campaign  fund  of  General  Matos 
when  Matos  engaged  in  an  insurrection  which  Castro  had  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  suppressing. 

"  It  was  admitted  that  such  contributions,  aggregating  #130,000, 
had  been  made,  but  it  was  urged  in  defense  that  these  contribu- 
tions were  not  voluntary.  Matos  was  in  control  of  the  territory 
where  the  company's  property  is  situated,  and,  as  the  Caracas 
Government  was  not  able  to  furnish  the  company  an  efficient  pro- 
tection, it  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  blackmail  which  Matos 
levied.  That  was  the  argument,  and  on  the  ground  stated  the 
New  York  company,  while  offering  to  pay  #20,000  yearly  into  the 
Venezuelan  treasury  in  the  form  of  an  export  duty  on  asphalt  if 
allowed  to  resume  the  enjoyment  of  its  franchises,  refused  to  ad- 
mit any  liability  on  the  score  of  assistance  lent  to  Matos.  Castro 
refused  to  conclude  the  proposed  arrangement.  He  retained  the 
property  which  had  been  sequestrated,  and  he  instituted  the  pro 
ceedings  in  the  courts  whose  issue  has  just  been  reported. 

"  There  is  no  room  for  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  character 
of  the  judgment  rendered  by  the  Caracas  tribunal.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  robbery  and  confiscation  by  process  of  law,  and  if  the 
defendant  company  declines  to  pay  the  fine  that  has  been  levied 
the  Venezuelan  authorities  will  have  a  plausible  pretext  for  retain- 
ing the  property  of  which  it  has  provisionally  taken  possession. 
This  country  will  have  to  take  Castro  in  hand  one  of  these  days." 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  however,  seems  rather  inclined  to  let 
the  asphalt  concern  stew  in  its  own  juice.     It  says: 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  possibility  of  international  embroilments 
the  Venezuelan  campaign  against  the  Asphalt  Trust  would  be  re- 
garded in  this  country  with  profound  indifference.  So  unsavory 
has  been  the  record  of  this  notorious  concern,  both  in  America 
and  Venezuela,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  up  any  amount  of  sym- 
pathy for  it,  now  that  it  seems  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  Castro  the 
dictator.  There  is  so  little  to  choose  between  them  that,  if  they 
should  continue  their  struggle -to  the  point  of  mutual  extinction, 
nobody  would  greatly  care. 

"  1  nfortunately,  the  affairs  of  the  asphalt  combination  involve 
interests  that  are  innocent,  and  are  bound  to  cause  further  suffer- 
ing to  honest  folk  whose  investments  are  tied  up.     The  United 


States  Government  has  already  intervened  in  the  seemingly  hope- 
less task  of  securing  from  Castro  some  pretense  of  legality  and 
justice.  The  time  will  soon  arrive  when  the  decision  will  have  to 
be  made  whether  the  United  States  shall  ignore  the  slights  that 
have  been  put  upon  the  Washington  Government  and  its  repre- 
sentations and  leave  the  Asphalt  Company  to  its  fate,  or  whether 
it  shall  undertake  the-difficult  and  thankless  duty  of  bringing  this 
disturber  of  the  world's  peace  to  a  realization  of  his  responsibili- 
ties and  obligations. 

"  If  the  latter  course  shall  be  pursued,  and  it  is  feared  that  that 
is  what  the  country  will  be  compelled  to  face,  the  reasons  will  be 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  any  consideration  for  or  approval 
of  the  performances  of  the  Asphalt  Trust." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  favors  a  dose  of  the  "  big  stick  '' 
for  Castro.     Thus : 

"  With  his  precious  'courts  '  the  President  of  Venezuela  comes 
near  reproducing  the  pirate  commonwealths  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean which  Pompey  stamped  out  under  orders  from  republican 
Rome.  It  is  pretty  near  time  that  this  predaceous  mountebank 
on  the  Caribbean  was  laid  by  the  heels." 


MR.  TAFT'S  ADVICE  TO  OKLAHOMA 

["  T  is  doubted  by  the  Kansas  City  Star  if  there  is  another  man 
*-  in  the  country,  similarly  placed,  who  would  have  been  equal 
to  the  exacting  test  of  bravery  met  by  Secretary  Taf  t  when  he  told 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  a  few  days  ago  that  they  ought  to  vote 
down  the  constitution  on  which  their  Statehood  is  to  rest,  and 
postpone  entrance  into  the  Union  until  a  new  convention  can 
frame  a  better  one.  It  takes  a  rare  quality  of  "  political  rectitude 
and  candor "  to  face  such  a  situation,  declares  The  Star.  No 
sooner  was  the  Secretary's  speech  reported  in  the  press  than  the 
Democratic  editors  began  to  accuse  him  of  subterfuge  and  insin- 
cerity. Oklahoma  is  supposedly  Democratic,  and  if  it  can  be  kept 
out  of  the  Union  till  after  next  year's  election,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  next  Republican  candidate.  "That  being  the  case,  it  is 
clear  why  the  Secretary  of  War  is  against  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,"  says  the  Savannah  News  (Dem.) ;  and  so  thinks  the 
Si.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.). 

The  Secretary's  attack  on  the  new  constitution  is  reported  in 
the  press  dispatches  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Taft  commented  at  length  on  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
the  power  of  the  courts,  and  condemned  the  requirement  that  jury 
trial  should  intervene  between  an  order  of  injunction  and  punish- 
ment for  its  violation.  He  said  that  the  writ  of  injunction  was  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  powers  that  a  court  could  have  and  that  it 
was  just  as  useful  in  defense  of  the  poor  as  in  the  defense  of  the 
rich,  and  any  weakening  of  it  as  an  instrument  for  remedying 
wrongs  would  operate  in  favor  of  the  rich  malefactor.  He  spoke 
at  length  on  the  hypocrisy  of  the  framers  of  the  Oklahoma  consti- 
tution in  purporting  to  make  an  instrument  by  which  the  will  of 
the  people  would  be  sustained  pure  and  undefiled,  and  then,  by 
the  merest  political  trickery  and  chicanery,  adopting  a  plan  by 
which  there  might  be  a  majority  of  ten  thousand  for  the  Republi- 
can ticket  in  the  State  and  yet  there  would  be  a  Democratic  legis- 
lature and  Democratic  Senators.  This  itself  showed  what  a 
mockery  an  attempt  by  initiative  and  referendum  to  ascertain  the 
true  will  of  the  people  was,  and  how  empty  their  declaration  to 
'  let  the  people  rule.' 

"The  Secretary  commented  on  the  heavy  expense  which  the 
State  would  be  subjected  to  in  the  unnecessary  number  of  offices 
and  also  upon  the  severe  impairment  of  the  system  of  education 
by  limitations  upon  taxation  for  educational  purposes  which  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  it  was  said  by  those  who  knew,  could  probably 
not  afford  more  than  two  months'  education  in  a  year.  The  con- 
stitution provided  for  separate  schools,  white  and  negro,  and  yet 
made  no  provision  by  taxation  for  carrying  out  any  such  system. 

"For  these  reasons  the  Secretary  said  that  if  he  were  a  citizen 
of  Oklahoma  he  would  certainly  vote  for  the  rejection  of  the  con- 
stitution, because  he  believed  that  it  was  a  great  deal  easier  to  re- 
ject the  constitution  than  to  amend  it  so  as  to  eliminate  its  defects ; 
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and  he  would  be  confident  as  a  citizen  that  the  next  Congress 
would  come  to  the  aid  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma  by  a  new  en- 
abling act  calling  a  new  convention." 

The  Oklaho/uau  (Dam. ,  Oklahoma  City)  voices  its  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  in  a  picturesque  editorial  that  probably  expresses  the 
opinion  of  the  men  who  framed  the  much-abused  charter  of  Okla- 
homa's liberties.  After  calling  Mr.  Taf t  "  an  officious  meddler," 
and  "the  political  beast  of  burden  of  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion," it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"This  ponderous  war-horse  of  the  Roosevelt  Strong-Arm 
Peace  Society  added  absolutely  nothing  new  to  the  discussion  of 
certain  provisions  in  the  constitution,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  ac- 


$8,000,000  WANTED  AT  PANAMA 

ACH  EER ING  change  from  the  series  of  resignations  that  have 
been  coming  from  Panama  ever  since  the  United  States  took 
hold  of  the  canal  work  appears  in  the  form  of  a  request  from 
Colonel  Goethals  for  $8,000.000 more  to  spend  on  the  work  during 
the  present  fiscal  year,  which  ends  June  30  next.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  canal  is  to  cost  more  than  was  estimated,  it  is  ex- 
plained, but  that  it  is  found  possible  to  do  $8.oco,ooo  more  work 
this  year  than  has  been  provided  for.  This  is  greeted  as  welcome 
news  by  everybody.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  wishes  Colonel 
Goethals  had  made  a  more  specific  report  on  the  exact  amount  of 
work  being  done,  and  the  Providence  Joiirnal  sounds  a  warning 
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SOME  SAMPLES  OF  THE  TAFT  POSTCARD  BOOM. 


-From  the  New  York  Times. 


centuating  and  showing  up  in  bolder  relief  the  constantly  growing 
tendency  of  the  Administration  of  which  he  is  a  part  to  meddle  in 
affairs  which  are  none  of  its  business,  and  to  dictate,  to  a  people 
earnestly  demanding  their  constitutional  rights,  who  they  shall 
elect  and  how  they  shall  regulate  their  domestic  affairs. 

"  It  will  be  entirely  proper  if  the  bureau-ridden  people  of  the 
new  State  by  their  affirmative  vote  on  the  constitution  give  this 
pompous  and  extraofficious  war-lord  to  understand  that  he  is  not 
dealing  with  conquered  Filipinos  and  half-breed  Cubans  when  he 
autocratically  declares  in  effect  that,  if  the  people  of  the  proposed 
State  adopt  a  constitution  that  displeases  his  mighty  self,  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  corporations,  and  the  Federal  office-holding  gang, 
they  must  at  least  elect  Republican  officials  to  undo  the  work  of 
the  people  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possible. 

"This  is  one  instance,  your  lordship,  when  we  will  have  the 
honor  to  report  by  cable  to  the  particular  foreign  capital  in  which 
you  happen  to  be  hobnobbing  with  royalty  on  September  uS  that 
the  million  and  a  half  of  subjects — but  not  subjugated — Americans 
in  these  two  provinces  have  not  obeyed  your  commands,  but  in  a 
lawful  and  orderly  manner  they  have  rebuked  the  partizan,  politi- 
cal interference  of  yourself  and  your  official  colleagues  and  have 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  ratified  a  constitution  that  preserves 
and  protects  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  people,  and  elected  from 
top  to  bottom  a  ticket  composed  of  patriots  who  believe  in  the 
constitution  and  the  people,  men  who  will  uphold  the  doctrine  that 
'all  just  governments  derive  their  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed  '  and  not  through  the  orders  and  commands  of  some 
overfed  functionary  from  Washington,  who  owes  his  importance 
as  a  campaign  orator  to  the  ill-concealed  White-House  intrigue 
that  has  made  him  the  'heir  presumptive '  to  the  Republican 
nomination  for  I1  resident." 


against  creating  any  deficiencies,  but  both  agree  that  if  everything? 
is  found  to  be  all  right  the  Commission  ought  to  have  its  $8,000,- 
000.     Says  The  Inquirer : 

"  It  is  not  as  tho  there  were  any  trouble  about  the  money  end  of 
it.  At  this  moment  millions  of  dollars  are  lying  in  the  treasury 
for  which  the  Government  has  no  immediate  use.  Not  a  dollar 
of  this  money  can  be  spent  without  the  sanction  of  Congress,  but 
it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  this  sanction  will  be  promptly  given 
in  favor  of  canal  construction.  The  more  Major  Goethals  spends 
at  Panama  the  better  the  American  people  will  be  pleased,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  results  are  commensurate  with  the 
expenditure." 

This  gratifying  progress  follows  a  long  period  of  preparation 
and  sanitation,  during  which  many  editors  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  pestilential  region  were  impatient  to  have  the  dirt  begin  to  fiy. 
Now  the  preparatory  period  is  over  and  the  dirt  is  Hying  faster 
than  was  expected.  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  presents  this 
rosy  picture : 

"  The  sanitary  conditions  are  now  such  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
among  the  many  thousands  of  laborers  and  other  employees  upon 
the  work  is  said  to  be  less  than  in  our  healthiest  cities,  while  the 
eradication  of  the  various  species  of  mosquitos  and  the  drainage 
of  the  malarial  swamps  have  been  so  complete  that  residence  on 
the  Isthmus,  by  officers  and  their  families,  is  rendered  so  delightful 
by  the  ocean  breezes  as  to  be  comparable  to  that  of  our  health 
resorts.  In  short,  everything  moves  so  smoothly  in  the  progress 
of  the  work  that  it  has  come  to  be  quite  eliminated  from  the  field 
from  which  news  is  looked  for  or  received,  and  Judge  Taft.  no 
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DO    THEY   SCARE    HIM  ? 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 


ROOSEVELT  LANDS  ONCE    MORE. 

At  Provincetown — just  like  a  forefather. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis /o2/>'«rt/. 

NERVOUS    TIMES    FOR    THE    MIGHTY. 


longer  hampered  by  apprehension  of  need  of  his  presence  there, 
feels  free  to  launch  his  Presidential  boom  and  start  upon  a  journey 
to  the  Philippines  and  to  belt  the  world. 

"  Instead  of  the  former  complaints,  which  once  filled  columns  of 
the  press,  of  ineffectual  work  or  other  untoward  conditions,  the 
only  news  which  has  reached  us  of  late  indicates  that  progress  on 
the  canal  has  reached  a  state  of  gravity  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  construction  is  progressing  so  far  beyond  the  estimates  as 
to  cause  fear  of  some  complication  in  finding  means  to  pay  for  it. 
.  .  .  Let  the  good  work  go  on,'  and  finish  the  canal  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  sooner  we  can  get  a  fleet  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  without  doubling  Cape  Horn,  the  better." 


JUSTICE  FOR  SOUTHERN   ROADS 

SOME  of  the  Southern  papers  are  beginning  to  think  that  per- 
haps the  antirailroad  campaign  in  that  section  is  going  so  far 
as  to  hamper  Southern  business  and  unsettle  Southern  credit  and 
prosperity.  "The  railroads  are  being  so  legislated  against  that 
they  do  not  know  where  they  stand,"  said  the  manager  of  a  big 
Southern  car-wheel  works  a  few  days  ago,  "  and  they  have  shut 
down  on  new  improvements,"  and  the  let-up  in  business  is  being 
felt  by  "  the  lumber  men,  the  brass  men,  the  iron  men,  and  the 
suppliers  of  everything  that  goes  into  the  make-up  of  a  railroad." 
A  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  banker  who  tried  to  negotiate  certain  Char- 
lotte city  notes  through  a  Baltimore  bank  was  informed  by  the 
Baltimore  firm  that  they  did  not  care  to  handle  North  Carolina 
securities  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  public  opinion 
in  North  Carolina.  So  says  the  Charlotte  Observer,  which  goes 
on  to  draw  the  following  moral : 

"The  South  is  enjoying  a  period  of  abounding  prosperity,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  able  to  borrow  in  the  great 
centers  money  with  which  to  prosecute  its  enterprises,  but  when  its 
credit  is  gone  its  development  will  end.  That  no  man  liveth  to 
himself  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself  is  a  fact  which  rests  upon 
Scriptural  authority,  and  it  is  equally  true  of  States  and  of  sections 
of  the  United  States.  The  South  is  a  borrower,  and  its  continued 
prosperity  is  contingent  upon  its  continued  ability  to  borrow. 
This  will  cease  with  the  continued  dominance  of  the  demagog, 
whose  ideas  begin  and  end  with  office,  and  it  is  high  time  for 
the  people  who  are  not  after  office  to  refuse  to  be  played  upon 
longer  by  those  who  are  after  nothing  else." 


Another  paper  in  Governor  Glenn's  State,  the  Wilmington  Mes- 
senger, says  similarly  : 

"This  war  on  corporations  by  the  Administration  and  the  effort 
by  some  to  stir  up  popular  enmity  against  them  is  doing  the  State 
great  harm,  and  will  do  still  more  unless  there  is  a  change.  We 
make  no  apologies  for  the  railroads  or  any  other  corporations 
which  violate  the  law.  All  such  offenders  should  be  punished,  but 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  everything.  Because 
certain  railroad  officials  violate  the  law  there  should  not  be 
such  an  onslaught  upon  corporate  property  and  corporate  rights. 
The  innocent  should  not  be  made  to  suffer  and  property  values 
decreased." 

In  Georgia,  where  a  new  railroad  commission,  with  new  powers, 
is  just  beginning  its  work,  the  Rome  Tribune,  while  not  opposing 
sane  regulation  of  the  railroads,  adds  : 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  wild-eyed  politician  who  would  confis- 
cate the  property  of  the  railroads,  who  would  damage  and  cripple 
them  for  no  other  reason  than  to  gain  a  little  notoriety  and  much 
political  prestige,  should  be  crusht  out  unmercifully  and  his  meas- 
ures trampled  in  the  dust.  Let  us  go  at  these  matters  carefully 
and  considerately  and  do  justice  to  all  parties." 

The  Savannah  (Ga.)  Press  says  similarly  : 

"The  railroads  have  played  an  all-important  part  in  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  South.  They  have  made  gardens  of  our 
waste  places  and  caused  towns  to  spring  up  where  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  the  fowl  of  the  air  had  been  wont  to  exist  in  undis- 
turbed serenity.  The  railroads,  however  unjustifiable  some  of 
their  practises  may  seem,  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  rais- 
ing this  section  from  a  condition  of  blasted  hopes  and  utter  penury 
to  its  present  position  of  commercial  and  industrial  eminence. 

"  The  Press  is  no  special  corporation  pleader.  This  paper  has 
prepared  no  brief  in  support  of  the  railroads  and  can  not  be  accused 
of  having  any  ax  to  grind.  The  Press  only  desires  that  absolute 
justice  be  done  to  every  citizen  of  the  State,  whether  natural  or 
artificial.  Unconditionally  demanding  that  the  railroad  evils  be 
corrected,  The  Press  at  the  same  time  prays  that  intelligence  be 
used  in  the  process  and  equity  be  not  forgotten. 

"The  placing  of  an  enormous  burden  upon  the  railroads  is 
equivalent  to  putting  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  their  development. 
The  people  of  Georgia  do  not  want  cheap  rates  as  much  as  they 
want  fair  rates.  They  do  not  care  for  good  accommodations  and 
schedules  at  the  expense  of  the  railroad  companies.  The  spirit 
of  fair  play,  so  highly  developed  in  our  people,  is  opposed  to 
senseless  attacks  and  uncalled-for  harassing.     And  particularly  is 
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gratuitous  persecution  deplorable  when  it  is  accompanied  with 
a  prospect  of  great  and  material  stagnation." 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  and  the  Montgomery  Advertiser 
also  express  fears  that  the  campaign  may  go  too  far,  and  the 
Louisville  Herald  remarks  warningly  : 

"It  now  looks  as  tho  the  work  of  regulation  might  possibly  be  car- 
ried to  an  unreasonable  extreme.  There  is  grave  danger  of  this  in 
the  South,  where  the  idea  of  States'  rights  is  so  strongly  implanted, 
and  where  politics  are  too  apt  to  prevail  over  sober  judgment  in 
dictating  legislation.  The  South  needs  the  development  that  can 
only  be  obtained  through  the  encouragement  of  railroad  enterprise. 
It  is  short-sighted  policy  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  extending 
lines  that  will  open  up  new  territory  or  to  make  conditions  so  bur- 
densome that  railroads  will  be  discouraged  from  investing  in  new 
equipment  and  additional  trackage." 

T/ie  Manufacturers'  Record  (Baltimore),  which  quotes  these 
comments  approvingly,  thinks  it  is  time  for  the  South  to  awake 
to  its  danger.     To  quote  : 

"Granted  that  the  railroads  have  been  at  fault,  granted  that 
antagonistic  legislation  in  certain  Southern  States  has  been  pro- 
moted in  the  sincere  belief  that  it  would  be  beneficial,  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  such  legislation  has  been  pushed  in  many  in- 
stances, extremes  overbalancing  any  failings  or  any  aggressions  of 
the  railroads  in  the  past,  are  now  beginning  to  bear  fruit  not  only 


in  tending  to  cripple  the  operations  of  the  railroads  by  making  it 
impossible  for  them  to  render  the  service  necessary  for  the 
healthy  development  of  the  States  through  which  they  run,  but 
also  in  putting  unnecessary  and  menacing  brakes  upon  the  wheels 
of  industries  largely  dependent  for  continued  success  upon  the 
steady  call  from  the  railroads  for  their  products.  From  that  may 
be  reasonably  expected  a  letting-up  in  lumbering,  mining,  and 
other  basic  undertakings  of  production,  which,  of  course,  would 
mean  a  reduction  in  the  working  forces  of  the  country,  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  purchasing  power,  and,  consequently,  a  narrowing  of 

the  markets  for  the  farmers 

"Contemplation  of  such  probabilities  ought  to  awaken  the 
South  to  its  danger  and  compel  a  suspension  of  the  wild  drive 
now  being  made  against  the  railroads  in  three  or  four  States." 

The  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Stale  takes  this  optimistic  view: 

"  The  South  needs  for  proper  development  the  early  investment 
of  not  less  than  $200,000,000  in  additional  steam  and  long-distance 
electric  railways  and  the  development  of  dozens  of  waterways. 
That,  too,  in  addition  to  the  betterment  of  equipment,  the  im- 
proving of  roadbeds,  the  elimination  of  curves,  and  the  lowering 
of  grades  on  almost  every  mile  of  road  in  the  territory.  Those 
facts  are  recognized  throughout  the  South  ;  the  necessity  for 
transportation  facilities  for  development  are  as  fully  appreciated 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  appeal  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  people,  the  common  sense  of  the  State 
legislatures  and  the  justice  of  the  State  courts.  There  will  be  no 
war  upon  railroads  ;  no  industrial  disaster." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Mus.  Eddy's  "next  friends"  didn't  get  next. — Sew  York  American. 

Wall  Street  is  unanimous  against  the  kind  of  capital  punishment  which 
punishes  capital. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

The  English  naturalist  who  takes  sides  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Long  no  doubt 
feels  some  security  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  subject  of  the  chief  naval  Power. 
— Sew  York  Evening  Post. 

Colonel  Goethals,  the  latest  chief  engineer  at  Panama,  is  already  calling 
for  more  money.  He  knows  how  to  make  Uncle  Sam  dig,  at  any  rate. — New 
York  American . 

Usually  we  enjoy  hearing  prosperity  talk  as  much  as  anybody,  but  when 
the  United  Undertakers  announce  that  the  past  year  was  the  most  prosperous 
in  their  history,  and  that  the  next  is  even  more  promising,  we  submit  that  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt. — Washington  Herali. 


The  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Unnecessary  Noises  says 
that  Paris  and  London  are  more  noisy  than  New  York.  She  must  have  been 
listening  to  the  clothes. — New  York  American. 

T  ie  plain  American  will  note  that  when  hit  by  a  court  decision  the  Standard 
Oil  does  not  hesitate  t->  criticize  the  court.  But  this  is  an  outrageous  evi- 
dence of  anarchism  in  a  labor  union. — Chicago  Post. 

H.  H.  Rogers  and  William  G.  Rockefeller  are  reported  to  have  had  a  seri- 
ous quarrel  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Standard-Oil  directors.  Chancellor 
Day  won't  like  William  if  he  isn't  nice  to  H.  H. — Chicago  Kecord-HeralJ. 

A  Hoboken  seer  has  been  advising  President  Roosevelt  to  particularly 
guard  against  peculiar  accidents  or  trouble  with  his  knees.  Even  the  seers 
do  not  seem  to  anticipate  that  he  will  have  trouble  with  his  backbone. — Wash- 
ington Post. 


TUTTING   OUT    THE    CONFLAGRATION. 
Look  out  for  sparks. 

—  Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


GO  r  HIM  !     WHICH  f 

France — "  Somebody  I    Anybody!    Help  me  lei 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago    \ 


IN    MOROCCO. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT 


LEADING  SPAIN  INTO  TROUBLE 

T  N  every  alliance  there  is  a  man  and  a  horse,"  said  Bismarck, 
*■  implying  that  the  man  was  in  the  saddle,  controlling  with 
bit,  bridle,  and  spur  the  inferior  creature  that  was  bearing  him  to 
victory.  In  the  combination  of  France  and  Spain  at  Casablanca 
it  would  seem  doubtful  which  is  the  rider  and  which  the  steed. 
The  Spanish  papers  by  implication  accuse  France  of  taking  Spain 
by  the  bit  and  dragging  her  into  unknown  and  perilous  adventures. 
Thus  the  organ  of  Spanish  republicanism,  the  Pais  (Madrid), 
boldly  affirms  that  France  is  altogether  working  for  her  own  hand, 
and  leading  Spain  into  the  whirlpool  with  herself.    Thus  we  read  : 

"  France,  as  she  drags  us  in  her  wake,  is  thirsting  for  enterprising 
action,  and  that  action  in  our  benevolent  friend  may  possibly  re- 
sult in  great  advantage  to  herself.  But  let  us  not  dream  that  it 
will  ever  be  a  source  of  profit  or  benefit  to  Spain.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  Spain  does  not  stand  for  a  campaign  of 
romantic  adventure.  To  send  our  vessels,  our  paltry  vessels,  into 
African  waters,  and  our  soldiers  into  the  continent  whose  shores 
they  bathe  may  be  perhaps  a  glorious  exploit  and  an  achievement 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Algeciras.  But  the  glory  to 
be  obtained  is  very  costly.  We  set  out,  in  fact,  to  defend  interests 
whose  importance  to  us  is  largely  chimerical,  altho  in  the  abstract 
they  may  be  sacred  and  exalted.     These  theoretical  considerations 


I  tl  IS    tS     I  HE  SPOT 

Where,  one  week  after  this  photo  was  taken,  the  Moors  massacred  eight  Europeans,  a  murder 

that  brought  upon  Morocco  the  present  fearful  reprisals. 

do  not  certainly  furnish  an  adequate  incentive  to  the  dispatching 
of  Meets  or  the  transportation  of  armies." 

The  Liberal  (Madrid)  frankly  taxes  the  Government  with  folly 
for  its  intervention  in  Morocco.  Spanish  commercial  interests, 
we  are  told,  which  were  developed  in  the  process  of  fifty  years, 
have  been  sacrificed  in  as  many  days  through  the  fault,  not  of 
the  Moors,  but  of  the  Christians,  and  principally  of  the  French. 
To  quote : 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  talk  about  the  barbarity  of  the  Moors  and 
the  Christian  mission  of  civilization,  and  without  discussing  these 
outrageous  assassinations,  which,  however  they  originated,  de- 
serve the  severest  punishment :  yet  the  more  we  study  all  that  has 
happened  at  Casablanca  the  more  clearly  we  see  that  the  fault  lies 
not  with  the  Moors,  but  with  the  Christians.  If  the  representa- 
tives of  barbarism  have  acted  like  wild  beasts,  the  representatives 
of  civilization  have  acted  like  spoilers.  The  insurrection  has  been 
directed  exclusively  against  the  French  because  the  French  Com- 
pany of  Public  Works  has  never  faltered  in  its  course  of  usurpa- 
tion in  the  appropriation  of  lands  belonging  to  the  inhabitants." 

The  writer  concludes  by  predicting  that  the  consequences  of 
the  bombardment  of  Casablanca  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  flourishing 
Spanish  colony  in  that  port  and  its  supplanting  by  French  settlers. 


FRENCH    TROOPS    LANDING   AT    CASABLANCA. 

The  Epoca  (Madrid)  puts  a  bold  face  on,  but  evidently  trembles 
at  the  thought  of  being  involved  in  trouble  by 
France.  Thus  we  read:  "Spain  must  undoubt- 
edly fulfil  her  duty  strictly  in  Morocco  without 
giving  any  pretext  for  the  charge  that  she  is 
setting  out  on  the  path  of  private  ventures 
for  personal  profit.  Above  all  things,  no  time 
is  to  be  lost  in  recriminations  which  at  this  mo- 
ment are  not  only  unjust,  but  threaten  to  be 
fatal."  The  same  deprecatory  tone  rings  in  the 
remark  of  the  Impartial  (Madrid)  that  "we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment is  aiming  at  territorial  expansion  in 
Africa,  much  less  lending  its  aid  to  the  terri- 
torial expansion  of  France." 

The  official  view  of  the  situation  is  exprest  by 
Mr.  Maura,  the  Spanish  Prime  Minister,  who 
speaks  very  "gingerly"  indeed.  As  reported 
in  the  Spanish  and  French  papers,  he  declared 
to  the  journalists  by  whom  he  was  interviewed  : 

"  The  Morocco  epiestion  is  one  of  exceeding 

delicacy.    Spain  has  a  mission  to  fulfil,  and  she 

will  fulfil   it  at  all  points  in  accord  with   France  and   the  other 


THE    FRENCH    CRUISER    "GALILEE," 

Which  bombarded  Casablanca. 
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European  Powers  signatories  of  the  Act  of  Algeciras.  The  dis- 
patch of  troops  to  Morocco  must  not  be  considered  as  an  act 
of  occupation.  These  troops  will  maintain  order,  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  foreigners,  and  cooperate  in  the  organization  of  a 
special  European  police.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  companies 
of  international  police,  and  not  as  an  army  of  occupation."— 
Translation  made  'or  The  Liter akv  DIGEST. 


host  of  waitresses  may  be  led  by  a  young  lady  whose  home  is  the 
country  deanery  or  the  stately  mansion  just  built  by  retired  Gen- 
eral Fitzl'ompey,  a  little  inland,  but  still  commanding  a  view  of 
both  the  piers  and  the  whole  Sussex  littoral." 


ARISTOCRACY   AT   WORK 

THE  unhappiness  of  the  round  peg  in  a  square  hole  and  the 
square  peg  in  a  round  hole  is  only  equaled  by  that  of  the 
aristocratic  pauper  or  the  rich  parvenu  whose  surroundings  op- 
press him  much  more  than  those  of  a  barroom  or  a  stable.  This 
is  being  strongly  felt  in  England,  where  people  are  recognizing 
riie  principle  which  Huxley  enunciated  as  follows: 

"  The  great  question  seems  to  me,  not  how  to  train  our  sons  to 
rise  above  their  station,  but  to  secure,  if  possible,  that  those  whom 
nature  meant,  and  associations  have  fitted,  to  be  grooms  or  music- 
hall  lions  should  be  insured  the  career  for  which  they  were  born." 

Commenting  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  (London)  on  these 
words,  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Ercott  enlarges  upon  the  condition  of  things 
in  England,  where  trade  is  no  longer  despised  as  essentially  dis- 
honorable and  dishonest,  and  where  a  valet  is  not  considered 
necessarily  a  varlet.     Thus  : 

"The  aspects  of  our  imperial  polity  as  an  industrially  equalizing 
and  democratizing  agency  are  being  progressively  felt  not  only  by 
parents  but  by  sons.  Classical  Athens  and  Rome  contrived  to  do 
very  well  with  no  middle  class  at  all.  They  even  conducted  an 
extensive  commerce  by  means  of  those  whom  Aristotle  calls  slaves, 
but  who  often  corresponded  more  closely  to  the  bailiffs  or  factors 
of  our  day.  Early  in  the  last  century  the  gentlemanly  prejudice 
against  engaging  in  retail  trade  was  not  less  strong  than  it  had 
been  with  the  sages  and  philosophers  of  old  Hellas.  To-day  it 
has  largely  disappeared.     Philanthropy   prompts  some   peers  to 


GREAT    CRY,    LITTLE    WOOL. 

"Hurrah   for  France!    Hurrah   for  Spain!    How  beautifully  they 
re  delivering- us  from  the  pestiferous  Moroccan  assassins  whom  we 

—Fischietto    Turin). 

start  as  publicans.  Prudence  and  hard  times  forbid  their  refusing 
to  make  a  fair  profit  out  of  the  business.  Countesses  open  book- 
stores in  Dover  Street.  The  daughters  of  Anglo-Indian  officials 
or  Anglican  divines,  who  take  millinery  lessonsfrom  Piccadilly  or 
Mayfair  modistes,  have  for  their  fellow  students  the  daughters  of 
bishops  and  earls.  At  the  south-coast  creameries,  where  special 
convenience  exists  for  five-o'clock  tea  and  small  talk,  the  select 


DISFIGUREMENT  OF  PARIS 

FRENCH  journals  are  beginning  to  point  out  that  the  newest 
buildings  are  changing  Paris  into  an  American  city.  Paul 
Marmoltan,  writing  in  the  Journal  des  Arts  (Paris-,  deplores  the 
transformation  of  the  capital  into  a  "  Paris-Chicago  "  or  a  "  Paris- 


REFUGEES  ARRIVING  AT    TANGIER    FROM    CASABLANCA. 

New  York,"  and  traces  the  coming  of  the  many-storied  house  to 
the  annulment  of  the  law  of  1859.  This  law  "limited  the  height 
of  city  houses  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  street,"  the  tallest 
to  be  not  more  than  55  feet  in  height.  Commenting  on  this,  the 
Liberie  (Paris)  laments  that  in  the  present  condition  of  things  "we 
sooner  or  later  shall  have  the  twenty  or  thirty  stories  of  the  New- 
York  buildings."     The  writer  particularizes  as  follows: 

"  In  every  quarter  of  the  city  we  see  gigantic  buildings  rising  by 
the  side  of  buildings  of  smaller  proportions  and  crushing  their 
humble  neighbors.  This  strikes  the  eye  with  the  disagreeable  im- 
pression of  incongruous  disharmony.  If  beauty  itself  is  enhanced 
by  reserve  in  its  expression,  ugliness  certainly  is  only  excusable 
when  it  is  modest.  But  these  enormous  structures  are  not  content 
with  situations  obscure  or  remote  from  the  center.  They  flaunt 
themselves  on  the  noblest  sites.  They  are  like  the  parvenus  who 
try  by  their  gaudy  and  glaring  display  of  profusion  to  eclipse  the 
fine  and  delicate  graces  of  some-  noble  neighbor.  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  lofty  houses  recently  built  on  the  Rue  Tilsitt,  which 
overtop  the  beautiful  mansions  on  the  square  of  the  Arc-de- 
Triomphe,  with  whose  height  they  vie  in  a  manner  which  is 
deplorable  as  it  is  distressing  to  a  monument  raised  to  the  glory 
of  the  Grand  Army?  And  shall  architecture,  yielding  to  the  bad 
taste  of  the  hour,  become  also  contaminated  by  antimilitarism  ? 
The  houses  along  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  on  the  Rue  Rivoli 
were  formerly  of  a  uniform  type.  How  does  it  happen  that  for 
the  past  few  years  two  or  three  of  them,  as  if  seized  with  mega- 
lomania, have  grown  to  an  unexpected  height?  They  have  raised 
their  roofs  and  in  a  sudden  debauch  of  zinc-tiling  they  have  so., 
up  into  new  stories,  and  one  of  them  has  unhappily  become  sur- 
mounted with  a  campanile  of  the  oddest  design." 

These  "  architectural  mastodons "  have  not  even  the  cause  of 
sanitation  for  their  excuse.  They  "outrage  the  sense  of  beauty 
without  subserving  public-health  convenience." 

Le'on  Bailly.  writing  in  the  Intransigeant  (Paris),  calls  for  the 
revival  of  the  old  law  or  the  enactment  of  a  new  one.     He  a 
points  out   the  horrible  buildings  by    which    the    square    of   the 
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Arc-de-Triomphe   has  been  disfigured,  and  remarks  with  bitter 
sarcasm  : 

"These  are  'palaces,'  you  must  know,  not  inns  or  hotels,  for  the 
rich  vagabonds  who  nowadays  come  to  Paris  will  have  none  of 
your  common  hostelries;  they  demand  a  palace.  What  right 
have  these  'palaces'  to  their  pretentious  facade  of  eight  stories, 
which  ruin  the  perspective?  What  of  the  Place  Vendome  with  its 
advertisements  on  every  story  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  with  that 
hideous  mansion  which  resembles  a  mansion  of  hell?  The  beauty 
which  Paris  so  long  possest  was  the  result  of  the  jealous  influence 
which  preserved  her  noble  vistas  and  the  harmonious  grouping  of 
her  buildings,  a  vigilance  which  at  this  present  moment  exists  no 
more.  It  has  been  supplanted  by  a  spirit  of  selfish  egotism,  a 
'go  as  you  please'  of  architectural  ugliness.  If  this  state  of  things 
advances  much  further  Paris  will  be  a  lovely  place  indeed  in  about 
fifty  years  !  "—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  SAMPLE  OF  JAPAN'S  WORK 

TT  has  been  said  by  a  philosophical  historian  that  the  best  test 
■*■  of  a  nation"s  greatness  and  vitality  is  its  faculty  of  coloniza- 
tion. By  colonization  Mommsen  explains  himself  to  mean  the 
introduction  of  a  higher  civilization,  a  more  orderly  government, 
and  the  material  advantages  of  superior  trade  and  transport  facili- 


I  HE    KOREAN    <  <>\v. 

If  the  animal  doesn't  know  enough  to  go  where  she  belongs,  she  must 

be  made  t< 

Kladderadatsch  {  Berli n ) . 

ties.  Colonization  is  never  complete  until  the  aborigines  have 
been  peacefully  reconciled  to  a  new  and  better  order  of  things  and 
recognize  that  their  new  masters  are  also  their  benefactors.  The 
Japanese,  who  have  proved  themselves  quite  equal  to  the  greatest 
of  European  Powers  in  the  conduct  of  modern  warfare  with  all 
its  complicated  scientific  machinery,  have  also  exhibited  a  partic- 
ularly happy  faculty  for  colonization,  says  the  Grenzboten  (Leip- 
sio.  This  paper  tells  us  that  Japan  is  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that 
she  is  at  present  standing  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  and  that 
the  world  is  wondering  what  she  is  going  to  do  with  Korea  and 
in  Manchuria.  She  wishes  to  enlighten  the  public  by  pointing  to 
Formosa.  The  writer  in  the  Grenzboten  says  that  he  draws  his 
information  from  a  book  called  "The  Japanese  Lordship  in  For- 
mosa," whose  author,  Yosaburo  Takekoshi,  wishes  to  vindicate 
to  American  and  English  readers  the  claim  of  Japan  to  be  consid- 
ered one  of  the  colonial  Powers  of  the  world.  He  particularly 
dwells  upon  Japan's  financial  sagacity,  which  he  claims  is  superior 
even  to  that  of  the  American  Government.  "It  is  evident,"  writes 
Takekoshi,  "that  by  the  year  1910  Japan  will  have  received  back 
all  that  she  has  spent  on  improvements  in  Formosa,  a  condition 
of  things  which  Americans  may  well  regard  with  envy,  for  the 
millions   they  have  poured  into  the  Philippines  are  irrecoverably 


lost."     Indeed,  Japan,  declares  the  writer,  may  well  be  elated  over 
her  success  in  Formosa.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"Japan  feels  that  in  handling  Formosa  as  a  colonial  Power  she 
stands  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  her  future  policy  in 
Korea  will  be  predicted  and  judged  from  her  failure  or  success  in 
Formosa.  The  Japanese  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  judgment 
passed  upon  their  doings  by  foreign  nations.  They  are  particu- 
larly anxious  to  gain  approval  for  their  treatment  of  Formosa 
And  indeed  it  can  be  truly  said  that  Japan  may  be  justly  proud  of 
many  things  which  she  has  done  in  Formosa.  Brigandage  has 
been  supprest.  Instead  of  the  military  occupation  and  the  mili- 
tary law  with  which  her  domination  began,  Viscount  Kodama,  the 
Governor-General,  has  established  a  peaceful  civil  government. 
It  is  true  that  taxes  are  higher  than  ever  before  in  Formosa,  but 
railways  and  streets  have  been  built,  and  life  and  property  were 
never  so  safe  as  they  are  at  present.  The  planter  obtains  a  better 
price  for  his  rice,  wages  have  been  raised,  the  opportunities  of 
trade  and  money-making  have  been  multiplied.  In  1904  Japan 
completed  her  organization  of  the  Formosan  Government,  and 
now  the  island  stands  on  its  own  feet,  and  Japan  hopes  by  1910 
to  have  a  return  for  what  she  has  expended  there  through  the 
trade  which  will  have  been  established  between  Formosa  and  the 
mother  country." 

This  authority  goes  into  further  detail  with  regard  to  the  im- 
provements which  Japan  has  introduced  into  her  island  colony 
as  follows : 

"  In  the  year  1899  Formosa  raised  20,529,000  bushels  of  rice;  in 
1904  she  raised  41,598,000  bushels,  more  than  doubling  her  crop  in 
five  years.  She  had  in  1899a  railroad  60  miles  long;  in  1904  lines 
had  been  laid  to  the  length  of  250  miles.  Good  roads,  extending 
over  a  distance  of  5,500  miles,  were  built  between  the  years  1899 
and  1902.  Wireless  telegraph  and  telephone  communication  have 
been  established  by  the  Japanese,  and  2,000  miles  of  telegraph 
wires  traverse  the  island.  Has  Japan  the  best  ground  for  assert- 
ing her  right  to  be  considered  a  colonial  nation — has  she  estab- 
lished a  just  government  in  Formosa  and  given  satisfaction  to  its 
inhabitants?  Let  Takekoshi  answer:  'New  territory  can  be  won 
only  by  the  sword,  but  unless  the  conquering  nation  introduces  so 
wise  an  administration  as  makes  her  occupation  a  necessity  to 
the  inhabitants,  her  possession  will  soon  be  wrested  from  her. 
Japan  has  certainly  been  successful  on  this  point.'  Takekoshi 
claims  triumphantly  that  Japan  has  a  perfect  right  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  colonial  Powers  of  the  earth.  He  dwells  upon  the 
happiness  of  the  Formosans  under  Japanese  sway,  particularly  as 
she  protects  the  government  monopoly  of  salt,  camphor,  and  the 
whole  tobacco  industry.  The  Japanese  were  exceedingly  clever 
in  governing  themselves  according  to  the  following  maxim,  says 
Takekoshi:  'Any  attempt  to  impose  our  customs  and  social  in- 
stitutions upon  the  Formosans  and  to  conform  them  to  a  Japanese 
standard  would  do  nothing  but  endanger  our  influence  and  prove 
of  no  advantage  to  us  in  the  colonization  of  the  island.  We  must 
not  forget  that  success  in  the  colonization  of  tropical  lands  can 
be  obtained  only  by  winning  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  by 
a  wise  and  liberal  government,  as  well  as  their  support  and  loyal 
cooperation.'  These  are  wise  and  weighty  words,  well  applied  by 
the  Japanese  to  tropical,  as  they  may  well  be  applied  to  any  other, 
colonization." 

This  German  writer  can  not,  however,  conclude  without  giv- 
ing Japan  one  rap  over  the  knuckles,  and  after  saying  that  Mr. 
Takekoshi's  eulogies  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt  as 
savoring  somewhat  of  the  special  plea,  he  adds  with  reference  to 
Japan's  "  maxim  "  : 

"It  seems,  however,  that  Japan  is  not  applying  her  maxim  in 
the  matter  of  non-tropical  Korea  and  Manchuria.  The  prospect 
of  Japanese  success  in  these  places  seems  as  dark  as  it  is  bright 
in  Formosa."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


EFFECTS  OF  EMIGRATION  ON  ITALY— The  report  of  the 
Italian  Board  of  Emigration  has  recently  been  published,  and  from 
it  we  learn  that  the  number  of  those  who  left  Italy  for  the  United 
States  and  other  foreign  shores  rose  from  300,000  in  1900  to  787,- 
977  in  1906      Most  of  these  emigrants  belonged  to  Southern  Italy, 
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the  men  outnumbering  the  women  in  about  the  proportion  of  81 
to  18.  We  are  told  by  the  commissioners  that  this  increase  in 
emigration  has  not  been  without  disadvantageous  results.  The 
normal  increase  in  the  population  is  diminished,  and  the  census  re- 
veals a  decrease  in  the  number  of  able-bodied  men  from  40  per 
cent,  of  the  population  to  35  per  cent.  This  has  caused  a  certain 
scarceness  in  agricultural  labor,  a  rise  in  the  wages  of  laborers, 
and  the  abandonment  of  some  farm  lands  whose  owners  could  not 
pay  the  high  wages  asked,  and  this  again  has  stimulated  emigra- 
tion. The  report  concludes,  however,  by  enumerating  the  benefits 
of  Italian  emigration  in  the  following  terms: 

"  Emigration  has  diminished  the  number  of  unemployed,  and  it 
has  caused  an  improved  condition  in  the  contracts  between  farmers 
and  farm-hands,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  The  value  of  land 
has  risen,  as  returning  emigrants  have  been  willing  to  pay  high 
prices  for  their  ancient  but  forfeited  patrimonial  or  other  lands. 
Finally,  the  fortunes  of  emigrants  deposited  in  Italy  add  to  the 
national  capital.  It  is  incontestable  that  Italian  emigration  has 
been  a  means  during  the  past  thirty  years  in  improving  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  Italy  and  constitutes  a  genuine  factor  in  our 
commercial  development." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


THE  BELFAST  RIOTS 

THE  curious  feature  in  the  riotous  outburst  in  Belfast,  which 
turned  that  city  into  an  armed  camp,  is  that  the  rioters  were 
not  the  strikers.  The  strike  of  the  carters  and  dockers  resulted 
like  other  strikes  from  a  vain  demand  for  higher  wages,  but  the 
disaffection  of  the  disappointed  laborers  did  not  manifest  itself 
in  acts  of  violence  The  fact  was,  as  the  London  Daily  News 
says,  that  the  strike  was  viewed  with  sympathy  by  the  National- 
ist riffraff  of  the  town,  the  air  became  "charged  with  electricity," 
"the  powder  and  the  tinder"  were  "in  too  close  proximity,"  and 
the  result  was  a  political  explosion,  complicated  by  a  strike  for 
higher  pay  and  pension  rates  among  five  hundred  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.     When  the  riot  reached 


THE    STRIKERS    CARRYING    CONSTABLE    BARRETT. 

Barrett  refused  to  arrest  the  Belfast  strikers  and  immediately 
became  the  hero  of  the  hour.  He  was  discharged  from  the  constab- 
ulary, but  was  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  by  the  men  he' 
had  declined  to  imprison. 

its  climax  the  Riot  Act  was  read,  there  followed  a  charge  of  cav- 
alry, a  fusillade  of  musketry,  and  one  woman  was  killed  and  hun- 
dreds more  or  less  seriously  wounded.  While  some  journals 
blame  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  the  local  authorities  for  an 


outburst  which  has  caused  "  consternation  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,"  others  charge  the  Liberal  ministers  with  the  guilt  of 
these  occurrences,  and  all  agree  that  Mr.  Birrell's  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  establishing  home  rule  lies  at  the  root  of  the  deep 
resentment  which  has  issued  in  a  deplorable  fracas.  The  diffi- 
culty was  aggravated  by  a  speech  from  the  newly  elected  Socialist 
M.P.  for  Colne  Valley,  Mr.  Grayson,  in  which  he  is  reported  to 
have  predicted,  some  days  before  the  crisis  became  acute,  that 
the  soldiers  in  Belfast  "are  weary  of  doing  nothing  and  would  like 
a  little  blood  to  shed  and  a  few  bones  to  split."  They  would  do 
that  before  the  next  week-end,  he  predicted,  and  added  that  if  the 
people  had  not  shrapnel  to  shoot  they  had  broken  bottles  to  throw. 


THE  SEARCH-LIGHT    CORPS   AT    BELFAST. 

The  mob  put  out  the  street  lights,  and  the  army  search-light  corps 
had  to  be  ordered  out  to  help  the  troops  put  down  the  rioters.  After 
a  night  of  bloodshed  the  troops  were  withdrawn  and  order  was  main- 
tained by  priests  patrolling  the  streets. 

The  London  Times  says  that  this  language  was  "  undeniably 
calculated  to  incite  the  Belfast  populace  to  violence  and  crime." 
The  same  paper  attributes  the  whole  difficulty  to  "  the  National- 
ists and  Roman  Catholics,"  and  adds  : 

"The  distinctive  feature  of  the  present  riots  is  that  they  owe 
their  origin  to  the  trade  dispute  which  has  been  carried  on  in  Bel- 
fast for  some  time  past,  tho  the  attacks  in  force  upon  the  police 
and  soldiers  appear  to  have  been  wholly  Nationalist." 

Speaking  of  the  Nationalist  mob  this  editorial  continues  as 
follows : 

"They  sympathized  strongly  with  the  policemen  who  had  been 
sent  away  to  other  stations  as  a  punishment  for  their  misconduct. 
They  have  been  long  and  openly  taught,  as  a  first  principle  of  true 
Nationalism,  to  hate  the  King's  uniform  and  those  who  wear  it. 
When  the  soldiers  were  called  out  to  preserve  order,  they  fell  upon 
the  troops  with  the  ferocity  which  distinguishes  both  the  rival 
mobs  of  Belfast  and  with  the  skill  and  cunning  in  street-fighting 
which  they  have  acquired  by  practise  and  by  tradition." 

That  "  the  troops  have  been  required  to  fire  on  the  strikers  at 
Belfast  gives  a  sinister  importance  to  the  struggle."  thinks  The 
Standard (London),  but  it  declines  to  decide  "whether  the  resort 
to  extreme  measures  was  absolutely  unavoidable,"  and  fears  for 
Mr.  Birrell  that  "  there  will  be  no  lack  of  sympathizers  to  join 
with  "  Mr.  Grayson  "  in  crying  out  against  the  Belfast  murders,  as 
they  will  doubtless  be  styled 

The  Irish  policy  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  really 
the  fundamental  cause  of  the  bloody  riot  at  Belfast,  declares 
The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (London),  which 
speaks  on  this  point  as  follows : 

"  It  is  only  too  clear  that  what  lias  happened  in  Belfast  has  been 
the  outcome  of  the  existence  of  the  present  Government  and  its 
method  of  dealing  with  industrial  and  Irish  affairs.  Its  record  in 
both  cases  has  been  one  of  weakness  and  inconsistency,  ready  to 
surrender  to  pressure  from  the  least  reputable  quarters.  The 
measures  it  has  passed  and  the  measures  it  has  dropt  have  led  to 
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the  belief  that  a  Liberal  Government  may  be  squeezed  to  any 
extent,  and  so  we  have  had  repeated  in  Belfast,  and  on  a  worse 
scale,  disorders  that  have  previously  followed  the  setting  up  in 
the  dominant  kingdom  of  a  so-called  Liberal  administration. 
Even  when  the  Government  determined  to  act  they  acted  with  too 
much  parade  and  too  little  energy.  They  drafted  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  into  Belfast,  and  then  failed  so  to  employ  their  men  as 
to  prevent  the  violence  to  which  the  presence  of  a  garrison  was 
bound  to  give  rise.  While  the  rioters  were  free  to  form  their  plan 
of  campaign,  to  collect  their  ammunition  of  paving-stones,  and 
congregate  in  groups,  in  readiness  for  the  attack  which  showed 
careful  organization,  the  troops  were  kept  in  their  camp  or  out  of 
sight.  When  darkness  fell,  and  the  mob  broke  all  bounds,  it  was 
too  late  to  control,  and  defiance  had  to  be  countered  with  a  rigor- 
ous defense.  In  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  the  vacillation  of  the 
Government  has  been  followed  by  consequences  which  the  electo- 
rate, better  instructed,  might  have  foreseen,  and  Belfast,  in  caus- 
ing universal  consternation,  has  driven  a  nail  into  the  coffin  which 
Liberalism  has  prepared  for  itself." 


TEN  YEARS  OF  ZIONISM 

ZIONISM  has  already  obtained  "a  local  habitation  "  as  well  as 
a  name.  When  the  Dreyfus  persecution  woke  in  Theodor 
Herzl,  the  brilliant  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse, 
the  latent  spirit  of  Hebrew  patriotism,  he  became  an  ardent  Zion- 
ist. He  formulated  what  afterward  became  the  watchword  of  the 
movement.  "  The  problem  of  the  Jewish  people  can  only  be 
solved  on  the  soil  of  Palestine,"  he  wrote.  While  Baron  Edmund 
Rothschild  offered  to  furnish  $8,000,000  toward  founding  a  central 
colony  for  the  Jews  of  the  present  dispersion,  such  philanthropic 
and  eleemosynary  schemes  failed  to  promote  in  a  wholesome 
manner  a  genuine  nationalism,  says  Mr.  ().  Eberhard,  writing  in 
the  Groizboten  (Leipsio.  Genuine  nationalism  is  inconsistent 
with  a  demoralizing  dependence  on  the  bounty  of  others. 

This  writer,  in  a  review  of  the  last  ten  years'  progress  oi  Zion- 
ism, speaks  in  the  most  optimistic  terms  of  its  present  condition. 
The  Jews  settled  in  Jerusalem  and  other  parts  of  Palestine  are 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Turks  and  are  successful  in  agricul- 
ture, trade,  and  the  industrial  arts.  Of  the  fresh  and  advanced 
phase  of  Zionism  which  is  obvious  at  this  moment  Mr.  Eberhard 
writes : 

"Reality  is  the  dominating  element  in  the  movement,  and 
practical  idealism,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  is  slowly  but 
surely  developing  along  systematic  and  successful  lines  a  sphere 
of  Jewish  influence  in  the  Promised  Land  which  is  widening  day 
by  day.  At  this  present  moment  we  may  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction predict  that  the  fate  of  Zionism  for  the  next  ten  years, 
supposing  it  meet  with  no  political  or  diplomatic  set-back,  will 
depend  upon  Jewish  industry  in  Palestine.  To  those  who  are 
awaiting  the  results  of  these  next  ten  years  the  same  principle 
applies  as  is  applicable  to  the  whole  Zionistic  movement,  namely, 
labor,  thrift,  and  patience." 

Hitherto  no  such  "political  or  diplomatic  setback  "  as  would 
imperil  the  success  of  Zionism  has  been  met  with,  and  the  anti- 
Semitism  of  Russia  or  even  Prance  has  been  proved  as  suicidal 
as  that  of  King  Ferdinand.     To  quote  this  writer's  words  : 

"  Altho  at  this  moment  we  witness  only  the  first  result  in  the 
development  of  Jewish  activities  in  Palestine,  we  can  see  that  the 
industrial  activity  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  has  considerably 
strengthened  their  economic  position  in  that  land.  Equally  suc- 
cessful has  been  the  work  of  the  Zionistic  Palestine  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Convention  of  Zionists.  The  cautious,  method- 
ical, and  practical  efforts  of  the  Commission  have  not  been  with- 
out marked  results  both  in  the  Jewish  and  the  non -Jewish  world. 
This  is  proved  by  the  confidence  which  the  Turkish  Government 
is  beginning  to  show  in  the  good  intentions  and  activity  of  the 
Jewish  people.  There  are  very  many  evidences  which  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  opinion  arrived  at  by  Sultan  Bajazet  II.  is 
neither   forgotten    nor   controverted   in  Stamboul.     Bajazet    II., 


when  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain,  welcomed  them  to  his 
capital  with  the  reflection,  'They  call  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  a  wise 
king.     Yet  here  he  is  making  our  country  rich  and  his  own  poor.' ' 

Jewish  trade,  Jewish  agriculture,  and  Jewish  industries  are  now 
flourishing  in  that  "old  wonderland  which  lias  so  long  been  con- 
sidered dead,"  this  writer  informs  us,  and  educational  institutions 
have  already  been  founded.  He  summarizes  the  present  signs  of 
prosperity  among  those  who  are  actual  and  practical  Zionists  as 
follows : 

"The  Jewish  capital  has  become  remarkable  for  its  industrial 
enterprises,  as  well  as  for  those  of  a  commercial  and  agricultural 
character.  While  these  movements  have  naturally  been  the  out- 
come of  private  initiative,  yet  the  Palestine  Commission  has,  as 
it  were,  laid  the  tracks  for  them,  in  that  after  zealous  and  success- 
ful investigation,  conducted  both  scientifically  and  practically,  it 
has  furnished  the  colonists  with  full  information  as  to  the  needs 
of  Palestine.  To  serve  this  end  a  bureau  of  agricultural  and 
technical  information  has  been  formed,  a  trade  school  has  been 
founded  and  is  flourishing  in  Jerusalem,  an  experimental  farm  and 
laboratory  of  hygiene  for  the  study  of  endemic  and  local  diseases 
have  been  instituted,  and  the  erection  of  a  Hebrew  high  school 
at  Jaffa  is  assured."  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


FRENCH  RELUCTANCE  TO  LEAVE  HOME 

IT  is  said  that  Swiss  soldiers  in  the  Army  of  Napoleon 
were  known  to  die  of  homesickness  on  a  foreign  cam- 
paign if  by  chance  the  band  played  the  Swiss  national  airs. 
Be  this  as  it  may.  the  Swiss  contribute  less  than  any  other 
people  of  Europe  to  the  ever-flowing  stream  of  emigration, 
while  Prance  stands  last  in  the  proportion  of  emigrants  to 
her  total  population.  The  French,  of  course,  think  that  Paris 
is  not  only  the  hub  of  the  universe,  but  the  only  city  in  which 
a  gentleman  can  live  in  ease  and  comfort,  and  this  accounts, 
perhaps,  for  the  fact  that  France  has  no  Warren  Hastings  or 
Cromers  and  so  few  emigrants.  "  It  is  better  to  starve  in  Paris." 
they  say,  "  than  to  drink  champagne  anywhere  else."  That  the 
French  are  weak  in  the  emigration  movement  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures  furnished  to  Questions  Diplomatiqites  et  Coloniales 
(Paris)  by  Dr.  Rene"  Gonnard,  professor  of  political  economy  in 
the  University  of  Lyons.  He  draws  his  estimate  from  the  various 
government  statistical  returns  for  the  year  1905.  These  credit  the 
various  nations  witli  the  following  number  of  citizens  who  in  this 
one  year  made  their  home  beyond  the  limits  of  their  native  land  : 
Italy,  459,000;  Russia,  197,000;  the  United  Kingdom,  262,000; 
Austria-Hungary,  187,000  (of  whom  63,000  were  Hungarians); 
Spain,  147,000;  Sweden,  36,000;  Portugal,  33.000;  Germany, 
27,000 ;  Norway,  25.000 ;  France,  15,000 ;  Denmark,  8.000  ;  Belgium, 
5,000;  Holland,  5,000;  Switzerland,  4,000. 

Of  the  15,000  Frenchmen  who  emigrated  in  1905,  the  United 
States  received  more  than  two-thirds,  or,  to  be  exact,  10,168. 
Mr.  Gonnard  points  out  that  the  French  emigration  figure  has 
been  steadily  sinking  since  1888,  when  it  stood  at  23,339.  He  also 
confidently  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  wine-growers'  troubles 
and  other  social  difficulties  in  France  are  likely  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  who  leave  the  country  in  the  near  future  for  their 
own  good,  and  he  writes: 

"Certain  recent  events  in  France,  such  as  the  wine-growers' 
distress  in  the  South,  are  likely  to  lead  to  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  figures  given  above.  I  long  since  pointed  out  in  my  book, 
'European  Emigration,' and  adduced  facts  to  prove,  that  great 
emigration  movements  are  almost  always  the  work  of  the  rural 
masses  and  especially  of  those  who  are  in  distress.  It  need  aston- 
ish no  one  if  in  the  year  1907  the  record  of  French  emigration 
reach  a  number  as  high  as  that  of  the  statistics  between  1888  and 
1890,  when  the  annual  average  was  25.000.  Probably  it  will  rise 
much  higher."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  DIGEST. 
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LABOR  AND  THE  ORIGIN  OF  MUSIC 

TO  explain  the  rhythmic  nature  of  certain  kinds  of  labor  and  to 
connect  it  with  the  origins  of  music  is  the  task  attempted 
by  a  recent  German  writer,  Dr.  Karl  Biicher,  professor  of  politi- 
cal economy  in  Leipsic  University,  in  a  work  entitled  "Arbeit  und 
Rythmus."  From  a  review  contributed  to  the  Paris  Temps  by  Mr. 
Jules  Combarien  we  translate  the  following  : 

"All  work  consists  of  two  elements:  one  is  psychic— the  con- 
ception of  the  object  to  be  reached,  and  die  choice  of  means;  the 
other,  physiologic— the  appropriation  of  the  muscles  to  certain 
movements.  Of  these  two  elements,  it  is  the  first,  that  is,  the 
mental  attention,  that  engenders  fatigue.  It  is  a  fact  of  current 
observation  that  work  becomes  easier  when  it  is  freed  from  intel- 
ligent action  and  becomes  a  series  of  mechanical  acts.  This  hap- 
pens when  the  expenditure  of  force  is  so  regulated  that  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  a  movement  take  place  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  portion  of  time.  This  is  understood  perfectly  by  the  black- 
smith, the  carpenter,  or  the  boiler-maker.  .  .  .  In  all  these  kinds 
of  work  we  find,  first,  a  movement,  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
strong,  the  other  feeble,  a  rise  and  a  fall,  a  stroke  and  a  recoil,  an 
effort  and  a  release  ;  secondly,  a  sound,  inherent  in  the  labor  itself, 
which  recurs  at  fixt  intervals  and  serves  not  only  to  mark  the  peri- 
odicity of  the  motions,  but  also  to  incite  the  laborer,  and  doubtless 
to  /essen  his  fatigue. 

"These  two  observations  lead  us  to  the  threshold  of  music  ;  we 
must  approach  nearer  still  if  we  are  to  consider  labor  in  its  rela- 
tion to  society. 

"  The  regularization  of  movements  becomes  an  absolute  neces- 
sity when  several  workers  are  so  associated  that  their  efforts  are 
mutually  dependent.  The  blacksmith  who  is  driving  a  nail  into  a 
mass  of  red-hot  iron  may  ply  his  hammer  irregularly,  but  if  a 
companion  is  striking  with  him  he  is  obliged  to  make  equal  move- 
ments in  equal  times.  The  same  is  true  when  two  woodcutters 
are  felling  the  same  tree.  .  .  .  This  socialization  of  effort  makes 
work  at  once  easier  and  more  effective;  easier  because  the  mo- 
ments of  intensity  and  depression  succeed  each  other  evenly  for 
each  person,  and  more  effective  because  there  is  emulation 

"Work  that  has  for  its  primary  object  the  percussion  of  metal 
or  wood,  itself  produces  a  significant  sound  at  equal  intervals. 
In  other  cases  an  accessory  instrument  is  often  employed.  The 
Malays  row  to  the  sound  of  the  tam-tam  ;  in  the  Sudan  and  China 
the  cerve'e  is  accomplished  to  the  noise  of  the  drum  ;  the  ancient 
Greeks  worked  to  the  music  of  the  flute 

"  Finally,  in  default  of  tTiese  primitive  means,  an  artificial  rhythm 
is  created  with  the  aid  of  the  human  voice.  .  .  .  We  know  that 
workmen  moving  a  great  mass  make  odd  and  monotonous  noises 
which  impose  the  necessary  discipline  on  the  common  effort.  Lit- 
tle by  little,  between  these  sounds,  which  grow  into  refrains,  the 
more  skilful  imaginations  intercalate  short  episodic  lines,  and  we 
have  a  song  of  labor.  The  most  important  thing  is  that  the 
rhythm  of  these  songs  arises  neither  from  their  words  nor  from 
their  music,  nor  from  the  esthetic  sense  ;  it  has  an  origin  beyond 
music  :  it  is  suggested  by  bodily  movement  executed  by  the 
worker,  and  would  not  have  existed  otherwise.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  every  kind  of  labor,  every  play,  every  dance,  has  its 
peculiar  song,  used  exclusively  in  certain  circumstances.  .  .  .  And 
such  is  the  initial  material  whence,  later,  the  professional  poets 
and  musicians  derived  their  more  finished  works." 

In  his  comments  on  Dr.  Bticher's  theory,  Mr.  Combarien  sug- 
gests that  it  is  somewhat  "dry."  Must  we  account  for  music  by 
saying  that  it  arises  solely  from  the  abolition  of  sentiment  ?  Does 
Biicher's  theory  correspond  exactly  to  the  psychology  of  labor? 
The  critic  notes  that  Delbriick,  of  Strasburg,  has  already  brought 
forward  an  objection,  which  the  theory  does  not  now  appear  able 
to  answer.  Can  it  be  proved,  says  this  writer,  that  all  songs  be- 
longing to  the  same  kind  of  work  are  identical  in  measure  and 
rhythm?  Until  this  has  been  done,  the  theory  can  hardly  be 
called  self-sustaining,  but  it  is  surely  a  most  interesting  addition 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject.— Translation  made  for The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


A  VEGETABLE  QUARANTINE 

EVERY  one  is  familiar  with  the  protection  of  a  country  by 
quarantine  against  contagious  human  disease.  Many  know 
also  that  the  entrance  of  disease  of  domestic  animals  is  often 
guarded  against  in  the  same  way,  but  lew  realize  the  extent  of  the 
plant  quarantine,  or  government  inspection,  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  diseased  trees,  shrubs,  plant-cuttings,  fruit,  etc..  which 
is  carried  on  in  many  countries.  An  article  on  this  subject,  con- 
tributed to  Cosmos  (Paris,  July.  13 ',  deals  chiefly  with  the  agricul- 
tural quarantines  of  the  British  South-African  colonies  and  of 
Hawaii,  and  we  translate  below  chiefly  the  portions  relating  to  our 
own  territory.     Says  the  writer: 

"  All  civilized  slates  make  some  attempt  to  protect  their  fron- 
tiers against  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases  and  diseases 
of  animals.  For  the  former,  quarantine  and  disinfection  are  used. 
For  the  latter,  the  introduction  of  animals  coming  from  the  af- 
fected countries  is  forbidden.  This  protection  is  extended  in  cer- 
tain countries,  and  with  great  profit,  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
because  of  parasites  that  may  be  introduced  with  plants  or  plant 
products.  The  new  legislation  in  the  British  South-African  col- 
onies and  that  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  may  be  quoted  as  models. 

"The  precautions  enjoined  in  this  legislation  have  been  taken 
from  three  different  points  of  view — surveillance  of  importations 
of  plants  from  abroad,  of  importations  from  some  other  colony  of 
the  same  group,  and  of  transportation  of  plants  within  the  colony 
itself 

"In  Hawaii  the  landing  of  all  merchandise  that  might  contain 
injurious  parasites  is  permitted  only  after  an  inspection,  in  close 
detail,  by  an  agent  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Quaran- 
tine. On  discovery  of  the  smallest  insect  or  fungus  the  consign- 
ment is  fumigated  or,  if  necessary,  destroyed  ;  the  cattle  and 
crops  of  the  islands  are  thus  protected,  as  far  as  possible,  against 
the  introduction  of  new  diseases 

"In  January  last  a  case  containing  cuttings  of  sugar-cane  for 
planting  arrived  from  Australia,  and  the  quarantine  service  ascer- 
tained that  the  cane  had  been  attacked  by  the  larvae  of  Lepidoptera, 
measuring  15  to  20  millimeters  [three-  to  four-fifths  of  an  inch]  in 
length.  These  had  pierced  the  sections  between  the  joints  and 
made  them  unfit  for  reproduction.  A  large  number  of  pseudo- 
cocci  were  found  under  the  leaves.  As  it  was  a  new  variety  of 
cane,  the  entomologist  tried  to  kill  the  parasites  without  destroy- 
ing the  cuttings,  and  for  this  purpose  used  bisulfid  of  carbon  in 
large  quantities.  It  was  found  that  sugar-cane  could  not  bear  this 
treatment  as  well  as  the  grape-vine  ;  for  altho  the  larva  were  killed, 
most  of  the  cuttings  were  also  destroyed.  When  another  lot  of 
cuttings  arrived  from  Fiji,  it  was  thought  best  to  prevent  the  in- 
sects escaping  from  the  package  when  it  was  opened,  and  it  was 
therefore  treated  with  prussic  acid.  This  precaution  was  by  no 
means  useless,  for  after  the  operation  a  larva  was  found  to  have 
made  a  tunnel  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  surface 

"Agents  of  the  Agri-horticultural  Quarantine  Service  inspect 
with  the  greatest  care  even  cargoes  that  would  appear  to  be  inoffen- 
sive. Thus,  when  several  vessels  arrived  from  San  Francisco 
under  ballast,  for  cargoes  of  sugar,  the  captain,  who  had  been 
authorized  to  discharge  his  ballast,  was  made  to  declare  the  source 
whence  he  had  obtained  it.  It  was  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  was 
examined  with  care  while  it  was  being  unloaded;  but  nothing  in- 
jurious was  found  in  it." 

Injurious  animals  are  also  excluded  from  Hawaii.  The  writer 
tells  us  of  the  consternation  with  which  a  box  of  forty  poisonous 
snakes  was  regarded  when  found  recently  on  Board  an  incoming 
ship.  These  were  intended  merely  for  exhibition  in  a  show,  but 
as  there  are  no  snakes  in  Hawaii  it  was  thought  safest  to  destroy 
the  reptiles,  compensating  the  owner  for  their  loss.  Says  the 
writer: 

"  This  gave  rise  to  a  very  curious  demonstration.  The  box  was 
introduced  into  the  fumigation  chamber  and  a  double  charge  of 
prussic  acid  was  used  :  but  after  fourteen  minutes  the  snakes  were 
found  to  be  still  alive,  altho  any  warm-blooded  animal  would  have 
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been  killed  in  a  few  seconds.  They  were  replaced  in  the  fumiga- 
tor  and  a  quadruple  charge  was  introduced.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  several  of  the  reptiles  were  still  alive.  They 
were  then  plunged  into  95-per-cent.  alcohol  and  thus  finally 
perished. 

"  The  investigations  of  the  Agri-horticultural  Quarantine  Serv- 
ice had  to  do  in  1905  with  104,829  specimens  of  fruits  and  plants. 

"  It  would  be  interesting  to  witness  the  adoption  of  measures  of 
the  same  kind  in  our  own  [the  French]  colonies,  notably  in  West- 
ern Africa,  where  a  whole  series  of  new  plants  is  now  in  course  of 
introduction. 

"Agriculture  quarantine  would  seem  to  be  the  crowning  meas- 
ure of  all  those  hitherto  adopted  for  the  protection  of  public  health 
and  welfare,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  most  recent  scientific 
progress." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


is  simply  covered,  before  treatment,  with  a  protective  material 
made  chiefly  of  carbon,  which  is  then  removed  in  the  desired 
places."— Trans/at/on  wade  /or  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  NEW   PROCESS  IN    METALLURGY 

~^HE  covering  of  iron  and  other  metals  with  a  thin  protective 
*■  layer  of  zinc,  generally  known  as  "galvanization,"  altho  it 
is  not  now  usually  done  with  the  aid  of  the 
electric  current,  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
new  and  efficient  method  named  "sherardi- 
zation," after  its  inventor,  Sherard  Cowper 
Coles.  This  process  is  described  in  Cosmos 
(Paris,  June  29),  which  draws  its  data  from 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soci- 
ete  d" Encouragement.  The  substance  at  the 
basis  of  the  new  process  is  a  powder  known 
as  "  zinc  gray."     We  read  : 

"  The  'zinc  gray  '  used  for  sherardization  is 
a  by-product  of  the  metallurgy  of  zinc;  it  is 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  zinc  vapor  and 
contains  pure  zinc  associated  with  its  oxid, 
with  traces  of  cadmium,  lead,  iron.  etc.  It  is 
found  generally  in  the  form  of  impalpable 
particles  whose  diameter  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  one  two-thousandth  of  a  millimeter 
[about  j.iiois  inch]. 

"  In  practise,  sherardization  is  effected  as 
follows:  The  object  to  be  treated  is  placed  in 
an  iron  shell  and  covered  with  commercial 
zinc  gray.  The  shell  is  closed  as  hermetically 
as  possible,  and  if  needful  is  sealed.  It  is 
then  placed  in  a  furnace  and  heated  to  300 
or  more.  The  duration  of  the  operation  va- 
ries according  to  the  thickness  of  the  layer 
of  zinc  that  is  desired.  It  is  then  allowed 
to  cool,  and  the  pieces  are  removed 

"  The  metallic  objects  are  covered  with 
a  fine  layer  of  zinc.  This  result  is  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  partially  closed 
space,  containing  zinc  gray,  becomes  filled  with  vapors  of  zinc  at 
a  considerable  pressure.  Zinc  does  not  volatilize  under  940  and 
its  melting-point  is  449'  ;  but  it  is  known  to  give  off  vapor  at  about 
2000.  Nevertheless  Alfred  Sang  has  shown  that  sherardization 
will  not  take  place  when  pure  zinc  is  used  ;  neither  does  the  action 
take  place  if  we  heat  a  piece  of  metal  in  zinc  gray  in  open  air. 

"  Sherardization  constitutes  a  more  effective,  or  at  least  a  more 
economical,  protection  for  metallic  surfaces  than  galvanization 
by  fusion  or  by  electrolysis,  or  even  than  nickel-plating;  the  silver- 
blue  color  of  sherardized  iron  is  also  more  beautiful  than  that  of 
nickel-plate  and  has  a  great  reflecting  power.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  zinc  so  deposited  forms  a  real  alloy  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal;  sherardized  copper  is  thus  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
brass.  The  technic  of  the  process  is  very  simple.  The  zinc  layer 
is  not  porous  as  in  electric  galvanization  ;  it  is  uniform,  no  matter 
how  irregular  the  piece  may  be.  The  cleaning  of  pieces  for  sher- 
ardization requires  no  particular  care.  Sherardized  iron  does  not 
rust,  and  sherardized  silver  does  not  blacken  when  exposed  to  sul- 
fohydric  acid.     Sherardized  aluminum  may  be  easily  soldered. 

"An  interesting  application  of  the  process  consists  in  the  pro- 
duction of  damasse  pieces  of  new  and   artistic  effect ;  the  object 


MISS    HELEN    KELLER. 

Blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  she  writes  a  maga- 
zine arti  le  protesting  against  too  many  kinds 
of  print  for  the  blind. 


A  "BABEL  OF  PRINTS"  FOR  BLIND 
READERS 

T^HE  multiplicity  of  systems  of  typography  for  the  blind  is 
-*■  condemned  in  The  World's  Work  (New  York,  August)  by 
Helen  Keller,  who  attributes  it  to  the  "  lack  of  enthusiasm,  intel- 
ligence, and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  charge  of 
institutions  for  the  blind."  The  trustees  of  such  institutions,  she 
charges,  know  almost  nothing  about  the  needs  and  difficulties  of 
blind  people,  and  the  confusion  caused  by  the  different  kinds  of 
blind  print  is  a  natural  result.     Writes  Miss  Keller: 

"An  obvious  illustration  of  their  incompetency  and  the  absence 
of  cooperation  between  the  schools  is  the  confusion  in  the  prints 
for  the  blind.  One  would  think  that  the  advantages  of  having  a 
common  print  would  not  require  argument. 
Yet  every  effort  to  decide  which  print  is  best 
has  failed.  The  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  with  a  large  printing  fund,  clings  to 
Line  Letter— embossed  characters,  shaped 
like  Roman  letters— in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  blind  prefer  a  point  system.  The 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind  offers 
its  readers  American  Braille,  a  print  in  which 
the  letters  are  composed  of  raised  dots.  This 
is  a  modification  of  the  system  which  was 
perfected  by  Louis  Braille  three-quarters  of 
a  century  ago  and  is  still  the  system  used 
throughout  Europe.  The  New  York  insti- 
tution invented,  controls,  and  advocates  New 
York  Point,  another  species  of  Braille.  The 
money  appropriated  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  emboss  books  for  the  blind  is  used 
for  all  the  types.  The  new  periodical,  The 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  the 
boon  for  which  we  have  waited  many  years, 
is  printed  in  American  Braille  and  New  York 
Point.  The  same  book,  expensive  to  print 
once,  has  to  be  duplicated  in  the  various  sys- 
tems for  the  different  institutions.  Other 
prints  are  yet  to  come.  They  are  still  in  the 
crucible  of  meditation.  A  plague  upon  all 
these  prints!  Let  us  have  one  system, 
whether  it  is  an  ideal  one  or  not.  For  my 
part,  I  wish  nothing  had  been  invented  ex- 
cept European  Braille.  There  was  already 
a  considerable  library  in  this  system  when  the 
American  fever  for  invention  plunged  us  into 
this  babel  of  prints,  which  is  typical  of  the 
many  confusions  from  which  the  blind  suffer  throughout  the 
United  States. 

"  We  Americans  spend  more  money  on  the  education  of  defect- 
ives than  any  other  country.  But  we  do  not  always  find  the  short- 
est, easiest,  and  most  economical  way  of  accomplishing  the  end 
we  have  in  view.  We  desire  to  bring  the  greatest  happiness  to  the 
largest  number.  We  give  generously  as  earnest  of  our  desire,  and 
then  we  do  not  see  that  our  bounty  is  wisely  spent." 


THE  COST  OF  MOVING  A  TELEPHONE— After  the  removal 
of  a  telephone  from  one  house  to  another,  or  from  one  place  to 
another  in  the  same  building,  users  are  generally  annoyed  when  a 
bill  is  rendered  by  the  company  for  the  expense  involved.  On  this 
point  Telephony  (Chicago,  July)  says,  in  answer  to  an  inquiring 
correspondent: 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  telephone  company  should  pay  the 
cost  of  moving  a  telephone  for  a  subscriber  any  more  than  it  should 
pay  for  the  transfer  of  his  cook-stove  or  his  chairs  or  his  bedroom 
furniture.     The  point  is  usually  raised  by  the  subscriber  that  the 
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instrument  belongs  to  the  telephone  company  and  that  the  latter 
should  pay  for  carting  its  own  property  around.  A  little  thought, 
however,  shows  the  fallacy  of  such  reasoning.  Supposing  a  man 
rents  a  piano— as  he  practically  rents  a  telephone— and  during  the 


SEVEN  FRENCH  BOYS,  EACH  ELEVEN  YEARS  OLD,  BUT  OF  UNEQUAL  PHYSICAL  GROWTH. 

life  of  that  lease  desires  to  change  his  home.  Doesn't  he,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  pay  for  the  drayage  on  that  piano  from  one  place 
to  another  the  same  as  he  pays  for  the  removal  of  his  own  chat- 
tels? It  never  occurs  to  him  to  ask  the  music-house  which  rented 
him  the  piano  to  pay  for  the  removal.  No  more  should  he  expect 
the  telephone  company  to  bear  the  expense  of  removing  the  tele- 
phone and  installing  it  in  his  new  home." 


VALUATION  OF  A  CHILD 

I  ."  VERY  time  a  schoolboy  shows  signs  of  prolonged  laziness, 
-*— '  the  master,  instead  of  punishing  him,  should  first  of  all 
find  out  if  there  is  not  some  physical  cause  at  the  root  of  the 
evil."  So  says  Prof.  Alfred  Binet,  the  head  of  the  psychological 
laboratory  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.  Through  Professor  Binet's 
influence,  a  laboratory  for  the  scientific  study  of  chil- 
dren has  been  established  in  the  French  capital. 
This  institution  is  described  in  The  Review  of 
Reviews  (August)  by  Frederic  Lees,  who  quotes 
Professor  Binet  as  above.  According  to  Mr.  Lees, 
the  professor  said  further  : 

"The  body  and  the  mind  are  closely  united.  A 
child  who  is  weak,  who  digests  badly,  and  whose 
growth  is  slow  can  not  work  properly  in  a  class,  and 
it  would  be  unjust  to  punish  him  for  showing  want 
of  attention.  You  won't  make  his  digestion  any  bet- 
ter by  punishing  him,  or  improve  the  deviation  of  his 
backbone  by  making  him  copy  out  a  hundred  lines 
of  Moliere." 

Owing  to  this  close  connection  of  body  and  mind, 
the  work  in  this  laboratory  of  experimental  psy- 
chology consists  largely  in  taking  bodily  measure- 
ments, tho  the  object  is  to  ascertain  the  total  value 
of  the  child,  not  only  physically,  but  mentally  and 
morally.  In  explaining  his  objects  in  establishing 
the  laboratory  Professor  Binet  said  : 

"  Look  at  these  twenty  to  thirty  pupils  who,  more 
or  less  attentively,  are  listening  to  their  master.  Do 
you  really  think  that  all  these  boys  have  similarly 
molded  minds?— that  they  all  have  the  same  ap- 
titudes and  the  same  needs?  People  thought  so  at  one  time. 
We  know  better  now.  We  have  come  to  see  that  education 
is  a  question  of  adaptation,  and  that  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the 


needs  of  a  child  we  must  make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  or  her  mental  and  physical  characteristics.  The  princi- 
ple, therefore,  that  guided  me  when  forming  this  new  laboratory 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  average  state  of  development  of  children 
of  all  ages — an  entirely  new  idea  in  pedagogics,  and 
one  which  I  imagine  will  prove  to  be  very  fruitful. 
What  my  assistants  and  I  set  ourselves  to  find  out, 
in  a  strictly  scientific  manner,  was  the  physical  and 
mental  value  of  the  average  child  at  various  ages. 
Once  having  discovered  this,  we  drew  up  tables  of 
averages,  and  it  is  thanks  to  these  that  we  are  able 
to  make  prescriptions  so  definitely  whenever  a  fresh 
subject  arrives  at  our  laboratory  of  experimental 
psychology.  We  are  able,  for  instance,  to  say: 
'  This  boy's  growth  is  retarded.  Tho  twelve  years 
of  age,  he  has  only  the  development  of  a  child  of 
nine.  He  will  require  special  attention  and  special 
nourishment.  This  other  scholar,  on  the  contrary, 
is  physically  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  is  more 
muscular,  taller,  and  stronger  than  a  boy  of  ten.' 
A  third  boy,  we  note,  shows  a  remarkable  mastery 
over  himself,  while  a  fourth  is  emotional  and  nerv- 
ous. One  is  an  observer,  calm  and  calculating; 
the  other,  imaginative.  If  the  most  is  to  be  made 
out  of  them  in  later  life,  they  must  be  educated 
differently.  Now,  don't  you  think  that  schoolmas- 
ters would  be  very  glad  to  learn  how  to  study  their 
pupils  in  this  way?  Don't  you  think  that  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  consult  a  doctor  on  delicate  points  con- 
cerning a  pupil's  health?" 

The  measurements  made  at  Professor  Binet's  laboratory  are  to 
find  out  such  widely  different  data  as  height,  width  of  shoulders, 
memory,  attention,  suggestibility,  the  color  sense,  head-develop- 
ment, the  muscular  strength  of  the  hand.  etc.  Each  of  these  has 
its  place  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  child's  present  state  of  de- 
velopment and  his  capacity  for  further  training.     Says  Mr.  Lees: 

"'Nothing  is  negligible  in  the  psychological  study  of  children,' 
might  be  Professor  Binet's  motto.  He  has  even  called  in  the  as- 
sistance of  a  Parisian  palmist,  who  surprized  him  with  the  accu- 
racy with  which  she  read  the  characters  of  the  hundred  boys  who 
were  presented  to  her.  In  no  fewer  than  sixty  cases  did  she  read 
the  lines  of  their  hands  aright. 

"The  lesson  which  this  learned  French  savant  would  teach  the 
pedagogic  world  of  Paris  and  other  great  cities  has  already  borne 


.MEASURING    THE    PHYSIQUE    AND     I1IK    NERVES. 

Experiments  on  children  in  the  Paris  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Psychology.     Professor 

Binet  is  seated  on  the  right. 


fruit.  In  the  Rue  Lecomte.  in  the  populous  seventeenth  ward  of 
the  French  capital,  there  has  just  been  opened  a  special  class  lor 
'abnormal  children."  and  other  similar  classes  are  to  be  formed  in 
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other  quarters.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  normal 
and  the  abnormal  should  not  be  together,  owing  to  the  detrimen- 
tal influence  of  the  latter  over  the  former.  The  bad  must  be  sifted 
out  from  among  the  good  pupils,  and  taught  by  methods  specially 
adapted  to  their  particular  cases.  This,  however,  can  not  be  done 
without  laboratories  such  as  that  of  the  Rue  de  la  Grange-aux- 
Belles.  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  Prof.  Alfred  Binet  hopes  to 
see  them  some  day  scattered  all  over  the  land." 


ABOUT  MEERSCHAUM 

\  SUCCINCT  account  of  what  may  be  called  "  the  smoker's 
-**•  mineral"  appears  in  The  Bookseller,  Newsdealer,  and  Sta- 
tioner (New  York  .  Meerschaum,  we  are  told  by  the  writer, 
is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia  appearing  as  an  opaque  earthy 
mineral,  white,  grayish,  or  yellowish,  compact  in  texture,  and 
breaking  with  a  conchoidal  or  tine  earthy  fracture.  He  goes  on  to 
say  : 

"  Most  of  our  meerschaum  comes  from  Asia  Minor,  especially 
from  the  plains  of  Eskischehr,  where  it  occurs  in  nodular  masses 
of  variable  size  and  irregular  shape,  distributed  through  the  allu- 
vial deposits  of  the  plain,  which  are  systematically  worked  for  its 
extraction  by  means  of  pits  and  galleries. 

"  Meerschaum  is  found  also,  but  less  abundantly,  in  Greece  and 
in  some  of  the  Grecian  islands:  at  Hrubschitz.  in  Moravia,  where 
it  occurs  in  a  serpentinous  matrix;  and  in  Morocco,  where  it  is 
used,  when  soft  and  fresh,  as  a  substitute  for  soap ;  while  a  coarse 
variety  is  found  at  Vallecas.  near  Madrid,  and  is  employed  as  a 
building-stone.  Meerschaum  also  occurs  in  South  Carolina.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  the  world's  supply  of  meerschaum  comes  from 
the  district  of  Eskischehr,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  principal  places 
of  production  are  within  six  hours'  journey  from  that  town,  and 
the  best  mines  are  Sepedschi,  Saricu,  Odhsack  Konigii,  and  Jar- 
marlar;  but  there  are  about  2,000  points  where  meerschaum  is  ex- 
tracted. The  workmen  employed  are  for  the  most  part  Kurds  and 
Persians,  and  they  number  about  4,000.  Mining  is  done  in  a  prim- 
tive  fashion,  and  precautions  for  safety  are  unknown,  altho  acci- 
dents occur  from  time  to  time.  A  group  of  three  to  fifteen  work- 
men work  together  to  dig  a  shaft  about  one  meter  in  diameter,  and 
no  props  are  fixt  until  they  reach,  at  a  depth  of  20,  40.  or  even  60 
meters,  the  bed  of  red  clay  under  or  in  which  the  meerschaum  is 
found,  mixt  with  serpentine  in  the  form  of  irregular  pieces  from 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  an  apple.  These  pieces  are  often 
extracted  with  great  difficulty,  after  making  long  galleries  in  the 
red  clay.  In  many  places  the  earth  is  mined  in  such  a  way  that 
the  galleries  of  several  different  excavations  are  confused.  The 
work  is  carried  on  day  and  night,  the  workings  being  lighted  by 
means  of  oil-lamps 

"  The  meerschaum  is  not  sold  by  weight,  but  by  the  case  or  box. 
After  the  purchase,  the  meerschaum,  which  is  damp,  heavy,  and 
of  a  yellowish  color,  is  set  to  dry  in  the  sun  in  summer-time,  and 
in  the  winter  for  about  nine  days  in  a  drying-oven  heated  day  and 
night.  The  product  loses  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  in  the 
drying,  and  becomes  snow-white.  Afterward  it  is  rubbed  with 
flannel,  moistened  witli  warm  water,  any  roughness  is  removed 
with  a  knife,  the  hollows  are  cleaned  with  sand,  and  finally  the 
pieces  are  polished  with  wax. 

"  In  this  condition  the  meerschaum  is  sent  to  market.  The 
pieces  are  graded  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  quality  and 
size  .  .  .  The  grading  having  been  carried  out.  the  pieces  are 
wrapt  in  cotton  wadding  to  avoid  scratching,  and  packed  in  boxes 
of  various  sizes,  containing  from  32  to  40  pieces  of  the  first  quality, 
to  75  to  90  pieces  of  the  second  quality;  100  to  200  pieces  of  a 
third  quality  fill  a  large  box  ;  and  a  fourth  quality  200  to  400  pieces 
per  box." 


to  his  voice,  that  he  may  be  heard  by  all  his  auditors.  The  prob- 
lem is  quite  complex;  three  factors  are  concerned  — the  hall  itself, 
the  audience,  and  the  speaker. 

"  It  is  known  that  the  acoustics  of  a  hall  are  good  when  there  is 
no  echo,  and  when  the  resonance  has  sufficient  duration  to 
strengthen  the  sound  that  produces  it,  without  interfering  with 
that  which  follows;  it  is  also  known  that  the  ear  is  not  equally 
sensitive  to  all  sounds;  there  remains  only  the  influence  of  the 
speaker.  It  is  generally  said  that  certain  voices  '  carry  better' 
than  others;  is  this  true?  and  what,  exactly,  does  it  mean? 

"  This  point  has  been  studied  by  Dr,  Marage.  .  .  .  To  ascertain 
what  force  speakers  with  bass,  barytone,  and  tenor  voices,  respec- 
tively, should  give  to  their  voices  to  be  heard  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, Dr.  Marage  used  an  artificial  speaker,  the  '  vowel-siren,' 
which  he  has  invented  and  applied  in  previous  researches  on  the 
acuteness  of  hearing.  By  its  means  he  was  enabled  to  measure 
easily  the  volume  of  escaped  air  and  its  pressure.  The  product 
of  these  two  factors  gives  the  energy  absorbed  in  the  production 
of  a  determinate  sound 

"In  all  halls,  bass  voices  are  found  to  be  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage, since  they  must  expend  an  amount  of  energy  seven  to  eighteen 
times  greater  than  tenor  voices.  Again,  there  are  halls  in  which 
a  bass  voice  must  expend,  to  be  heard,  an  energy  nine  times 
greater  than  in  others.    Barytone  voices  give  intermediate  results. 

"  We  are  therefore  quite  right  in  saying  that  some  voices  'carry  ' 
farther  than  others;  this  means  simply  that  some  voices  need  less 
effort  to  make  themselves  heard."—  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


A  VOICE'S  "CARRYING"  POWER-Why  it  is  that  some 
voices  are  heard  to  much  greater  advantage  than  others,  in  public 
speaking,  has  been  discovered  by  a  French  physiologist,  Dr.  Ma- 
rage. in  the  course  of  some  recent  investigations.  Says  Cosmos 
(Paris.  July  '.   : 

"  Often  an  orator,  when  he  speaks  in  a  hall  whose  acoustic  quali- 
ties are  unknown  to  him,  does  not  know  what  force  he  should  give 


THE  ART  OF  ILLUMINATION 

jNTIL  within  recent  years  the  study  of  illumination  was 
^  limited  chiefly  to  that  of  sources  of  light,  the  main  effort 
being  to  have  these  of  sufficient  intensity,  convenience,  and  cheap- 
ness. Now  other  things  also  are  sought,  such  as  the  best  arrange 
ments  for  artistic  effects  and  for  the  protection  of  the  eyesight. 
A  distinct  profession  — that  of  illuminating  engineering — is  grow- 
ing up  as  the  result  of  this  study.  The  writer  of  an  article  on  the 
subject  in  Engineering  News  (New  York,  July  25)  notes  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  illumination  are  universal  and  apply  as 
well  to  one  source  of  light  as  to  another,  to  candles  or  oil-lamps 
as  well  as  to  electricity  or  gas.     He  writes  : 

"  Illumination  may  be  divided  generally  into  two  classes,  which 
we  may  term  the  useful  and  the  decorative.  As  extreme  cases  we 
may  name  the  lighting  of  a  drafting-room  and  street  decoration. 
It  is  not  usually  possible  to  separate  the  two  classes  so  com- 
pletely. Many  cases  where  the  illumination  is  primarily  useful 
must  have  a  certain  small  amount  of  attention  paid  to  decorative 
effects.  It  is  often  desired,  for  instance,  so  to  light  a  parlor  or 
dining-room  that  a  required  amount  of  illumination  shall  be  placed 
where  needed  and  yet  with  artistic,  pleasing,  or  even  striking 
effects 

"  Pleasing  and  useful  illumination  may  result  from  a  single  line 
of  procedure.  Seek  a  reasonably  close  imitation  of  daylight  effects. 
The  eye  has  been  accustomed  to  sunlight  for  countless  ages,  and 
so  in  providing  artificial  light  the  best  arrangement  of  sources  will 
be  that  which  is  most  natural.  Of  course,  the  eye  can  not  work 
in  the  glare  of  direct  sunshine,  but  if  the  general  properties  are 
not  imitated  then  the  eye  suffers,  sometimes  immediately,  more 
often  through  a  slow  but  steady  process 

"The  color  value  of  the  light  given  off  by  the  source  to  be  used 
should  approach  that  of  sunlight.  A  strict  adherence  to  this  is 
difficult,  especially  with  the  older  lights,  tho  the  trouble  on  such 
an  account  has  constantly  decreased.  However,  less  trouble  re- 
sults from  poor  color  values  than  from  other  and  less  excusable 
defects.  The  eye  seems  to  be  least  fatigued  by  an  excess  of  yel- 
low and  green 

"For  house  lighting,  when  a  soft  decorative  light  is  especially 
sought,  the  yellows  and  oranges  may  be  caused  to  predominate 
by  using  colored  shades  or  as  ingenuity  suggests.  Such  effects 
are  not  necessary  for  purely  utilitarian  purposes,  and  in  the  library, 
at  least,  a  nearer  approach  to  daylight  colors  will  be  found  more 
agreeable  after  the  novelty  passes.  As  the  eye  is  most  sensitive 
to  light  rays  in  the  yellow-green  portion  of  the  spectrum,  the  more 
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the  colors  of  an  illumination  scheme  depart  from  that  range  the 
more  expensive  and  inefficient  it  becomes. 

"'The  eye  is  accustomed  to  light  coming  upon  closely  viewed 
objects  obliquely  from  above.  By  such  an  arrangement,  direct 
light  can  not  strike  the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  directly  reflected  light 
is  least  apt  to  do  so.  If  direct  or  directly  reflected  rays,  from  a 
source  of  even  moderate  intrinsic  brilliancy,  do  enter  the  eye,  at 
least  a  temporary  paralysis  of  the  retina  and  optic  centers  will  re- 
sult. For  this  reason,  illuminants  must  not  be  in  the  ordinary 
field  of  vision,  or  if  such  an  arrangement  be  impossible  they  must 
be  screened  and  shaded  in  the  best  way  that  presents  itself 

"The  function  of  a  shade  or  globe  should  be  twofold:  simple 
diffusion,  and  a  redistribution  of  rays  in  more  useful  directions. 
The  ornamental  features  of  any  and  every  shade  and  globe  are 
subordinate  to  these  two  functions,  and  any  ornamentation  they 
bear  must  not  interfere  with  these  primary  purposes.  Common 
crystal  and  cut  glass  are  usually  to  be  avoided,  as  they  do  not  elim- 
inate bright  spots,  and  often  their  prisms  deflect  the  light  in  useless 
directions." 

What  are  the  principles  governing  the  total  amount  of  light  re- 
quired in  any  given  case  ?  Objects  must  of  course  be  seen  clearly, 
and  the  finer  the  details  the  more  the  illumination  must  be  in- 
creased. In  general,  the  writer  notes  the  rule  that  where  a  room 
is  to  contain  many  persons  the  lighting  needs  to  be  stronger  than 
otherwise,  and  when  these  persons  are  in  dark  clothes  a  still 
greater  increase  is  necessary.     To  quote  further : 

"In  many  installations  it  is  not  worth  while  to  pay  too  much  at- 
tention to  the  attempted  approximation  of  reflection  effects.  With 
the  usual-sized  rooms  in  large  residences,  '.laving  throughout  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  reflection  and  diffusion,  with  a 
minimum  absorption,  the  increase  of  illumination  on  a  given  sur- 
face may  be  placed  as  high  as  150  per  cent.  Such  conditions  in- 
clude an  unbroken  or  unpaneled  ceiling  of  alabaster  finish,  not 
more  than  20  feet  from  the  floor;  walls  of  a  very  light  tint  and  a 
moderately  soft  finish;  woodwork  of  ivory  or  colonial  white; 
openings  and  pictures  not  having  a  large  precentage  of  wall  area  ; 
draperies,  light  in  color  and  texture;  furniture,  simple,  light- 
colored,  and  the  room  not  overcrowded  with  even  such. 

"  These  conditions  are  not  reached  in  most  arrangements.  With 
ceilings,  walls,  furniture,  and  draperies  of  the  prevalent  types,  but 
of  the  lighter  colors  thoughout,  we  can  not  expect  more  than  a 
50-per-cent.  total  increase  of  the  direct  illumination  from  the  light 
sources.  This  value  of  50  per  cent,  would  fall  nearly  to  zero  with 
dark  burlap  walls,  dark  wood  finishes,  a  paneled,  somber  ceiling, 
and  furniture  of  the  dark  Mission  styles.  Where  calculations  of 
reflection  are  not  to  be  undertaken,  it  must  be  left  to  individual 
judgment  as  to  what  value  to  assign  these  helpful  effects  between 
the  common  50  per  cent,  and  zero,  or  where  the  50  per  cent,  may 
be  exceeded,  all  depending  on  the  predominance  of  color,  finish, 
and  furnishings  as  outlined." 


A  WATCH  FOR  THE  BLIND-Timepieces  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  are  made  in  several  forms,  but  all  are  expensive.  A  recent 
invention  of  George  Meyer,  described  in  La  Nature  (Paris.  July 

27),  may  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  is  said  to  be  effective,  it  being  pos- 
sible for  a  sightless  person  to  tell  the 
time  within  one  minute  by  the  sense  of 
touch.     We  read  : 

"  The  hours   are  indicated    by   mov- 
able buttons  in  relief  on  the  dial.     A 
strong  pointer  shows  the  minutes.     The 
blind  person  passes  his  fingers  over  the 
dial  ;    the  button    indicating  the   hour 
he  finds  to  be  deprest,  while  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hand  gives  the  minutes.    The 
buttons  are  held    by   a    circular  plate 
beneath   the   dial,    which    has    at  one 
point  on  its  circumference  a  notch  into 
which  the  buttons  drop,  one  after  the  other,  as  the  plate  revolves 
with  the  movement  of  the  works.     This  plate,  in  fact,  serves  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  hour-hand  of  a  watch.     To  avoid  an  undue 


loss  of  motive  force  due  to  the  necessity  of  rotating  the  plate,  the 
inventor  has  furnished  it  with  a  little  spring  of  its  own,  so  that, 
altho  controlled  in  its  rotary  movement  by  the  machinery  of  the 
watch,  its  weight  does  not  affect  the  main  movement." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ELECTRIC  PUNCTURE-INDICATOR  FOR 

MOTORS 

SEVERAL  devices  have  been  invented  for  warning  motorists, 
at  the  earliest  moment,  of  the  puncture  of  a  tire.     Some  such 
apparatus   is   a   highly  desirable  adjunct  to  a  touring-car,  since 


BEFORE    AND  AFTER    PUNCTURE. 


every  second's  travel  on  a  flattened  tire  is  injurious.  The  latest 
appliance  of  this  kind,  embodying  some  novel  features,  is  de- 
scribed in  The  Car  (London,  July  10).     We  read  : 

"  In  carrying  out  this  invention  they  [the  manufacturers]  secure 
to  a  spoke  of  the  wheel  a  device  consisting  of  a  small  gun-metal 
cylinder,  with  a  plunger  therein,  and  a  spring  to  maintain  the 
plunger  in  its  outward  position.  The  plunger  is  carried  on  a  rod 
passing  entirely  through  the  cylinder,  and  at  that  end  which  ex- 
tends outwardly  toward  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  is  a  rounded 
head,  so  that  in  case  of  deflation  it  will  not  dig  into  the  ground, 
but.  will  of  itself  be  pushed  upward  into  the  cylinder.  The  other 
end  of  the  plunger,  extending,  as  already  explained,  through  the 
cylinder,  is  formed  into  or  provided  with  a  bright  rubbing  surface 
or  contact,  to  provide  electric  connection  with  a  fixt  contact  carried 
by  preference  upon  the  axle.  This  fixt  contact  is  connected  with 
an  electric  circuit,  in  which  is  an  audible  signal,  namely,  a  bell, 
fixt  to  the  dashboard  of  the  vehicle.  The  fixt  contact  has  a  curved 
surface,  so  that  the  rotating  contact  will  engage  and  disengage 
smoothly  as  the  wheel  revolves. 

"  In  operation  the  apparatus  is  fixt  to  the  wheel  by  appropriate 
clips,  and  the  cylinder  itself  is  provided  with  a  bracket,  with  which 
it  is  fixt  to  the  felly  of  the  wheel.  The  head  of  the  plunger  ex- 
tends as  far  over  the  surface  of  the  rim  as  is  desired,  and  when  the 
tire  becomes  deflated  this  head  strikes  the  ground  at  every  revolu- 
tion of  the  wheel,  pushing  the  head  inward  toward  the  center  of 
the  wheel,  and  pushing  out  at  the  same  time  the  other  end  of  the 
plunger.  This  plunger  as  it  goes  round  strikes  the  fixt  contact  at 
every  revolution,  thereby  completing  the  circuit  and  ringing  the 
bell  on  the  dashboard.  By  this  means  the  driver  is  at  once  aware 
that  the  tire  is  deflated,  because  the  bell  will  ring  at  every  revolu- 
tion of  the  wheel.  This  indicator  can  be  fixt  by  any  mechanic,  to 
any  car.  and  to  any  type  of  wheel.  The  whole  four  wheels,  with 
bell  and  dry  battery,  can  be  fitted  up  for  .£5." 


A    BLIND   MAN'S    WATCH. 


In  regard  to  the  effect  of  t:rass  on  the  rootsof  fruit-trees,  noticed  ino  irissue 
of  July  6,  Prof.  A.  E.  Blount,  formerly  of  the  Colorado  College  of  Agriculture, 
writes  us  an  interesting  letter,  too  long  to  reproduce  here  :n  full.  Professor 
Blount  says  that  "no  other  crop  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  root 
system  of  any  tiee,"  which  needs  al'  the  nourishment  it  can  get  from  the  soil 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood  The  custom  ot  growing  grass  or  other  crops 
in  orchards  is.  he  says,  distinctly  injurious,  altho  most  farmers  will  not  realize 
this.  Alfalfa  he  has  found  particularly  detrimental  to  the  apple-tree — he 
thinks  because  the  bacteria  associated  with  the  growth  of  this  crop  take  away 
nourishment  from  the  apple-roots  with  exceptional  rapidity  and  thoroughness. 
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THE   RELIGIOUS   WORLD 


THE  DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER 

AFTER  persistent  struggles  extending  over  more  than  half  a 
century,  a  bill  to  legalize  the  marriage  of  a  widower  to  his 
deceased  wife's  sister  has  succeeded  in  passing  both  Houses  of 
the  British  Parliament,  in  spite  of  the  unremitting  opposition  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Hitherto  this  opposition  has  always 
made  itself  effectively  felt  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  bishops 
have  their  seats.  Now,  however,  as  soon  as  the  bill  receives  the 
royal  signature,  canon  and  common  law  will  part  company  on  this 
point.  The  idea  that  such  a  marriage  is  absolutely  wrong,  says 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  came  in  with  the  Reformation,  and 
was  given  fresh  impetus  in  England  by  that  zealous  maintainer 
of  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  Henry  VIII.  That  monarch,  we 
read,  "sought  to  crystallize  in  an  act  of  Parliament  his  rejection  of 
papal  supremacy  ;  in  striking  at  the  Pope's  claim  to  give  dispensa- 
tion he  riveted  upon  English  ecclesiastical  law  the  Levitical  code  of 
marriage."  The  present  attitude  of  the  Anglican  Church — an 
attitude  which  that  Church  for  so  long  succeeded  in  imposing  upon 
English  civil  law — is  based  upon  an  ancient  construction  of  the 
Levitical  code  to  the  effect  that,  as  husband  and  wife  are  one  flesh. 
the  marriage  of  those  related  by  affinity  or  wedlock  is  forbidden 
as  incestuous  quite  as  much  as  the  intermarriage  of  those  related 
by  blood.  This  view,  says  the  London  Daily  News,  is  held  by 
neither  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  nor  the  Protestant  noncon- 
formist churches.  But  within  the  Established  Church  feeling  on 
the  subject  seems  Co  be  curiously  intense.  Thus,  during  the  debate 
Lord  Shaftesbury  exclaimed  that  "  the  sanctity  of  home  life  and  the 
peace  and  purity  of  the  English  home  are  threatened  by  this  bill  "  ; 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after  referring  to  the  marriage 
law  as  having  the  sanction  of  Christian  centuries  behind  it,  con- 
tinued earnestly  :  "  If  you  wrench  out  a  stone  from  that  carefully 
built  and  balanced  structure  it  will  be  in  vain  for  you  to  expect  the 
rest  to  stand  as  it  stood  before."  The  London  Times  reports  the 
Archbishop's  speech  in  part  as  follows: 

"  He  doubted  whether  anybody  would  deny  that  there  were  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  in  England  who  believed  our  existing  rule 
to  be  in  its  clear,  consistent  principle,  based  on  the  general  teach- 
ing of  the  Word  of  God  about  marriage.  For  a  good  many  of 
them  that  was  enough.  He  was  not  speaking  of  Mosaic  regula- 
tions or  of  particular  texts  in  the  Old  or  New  Testaments.  He 
respected  what  great  authorities  had  said  about  them,  but  he,  per- 
sonally, thought  it  a  mistake  to  rely  in  any  literal  sense  upon  them 
as  decisive.  What  he  relied  on  was  the  common  judgment  of 
Christendom,  based  on  Scripture  and  justified  by  Christian  ex- 
perience. 

"To  his  mind  it  was  impossible  to  study  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  about  marriage  and,  above  all,  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  and  not  to  feel  that  the  conclusion  they  led  to  was  clear. 
They  laid  for  us  a  solid  basis  on  which  the  Christian  marriage  rule 
had  been  rightly  constructed.  What  was  that  rule?  It  was  that 
a  man  was  barred,  not  only  from  marrying  his  own  near  blood 
relations,  but  also  his  wife's  near  blood  relations,  say,  to  take  an 
extreme  case,  his  stepdaughter  or  his  wife's  mother.  Once  they 
admitted  that  affinity,  as  well  as  consanguinity,  was  to  be  a  bar  at 
all,  then  the  argument  for  leaving  the  law  as  it  stood  became 
almost  irresistible." 

The  bill,  says  The  Saturday  Review  (London,!,  legalizes  a  vio- 
lation of  church  law,  and  is  therefore  "offensive  to  every  honest 
churchman."     It  continues  with  bitterness: 

"  There  has  never  been  any  substantial  evidence  of  a  wide-spread 
demand  for  this  bill.  A  small  gang  of  busybodies,  put  in  motion 
by  husbands,  more  strictly  keepers,  of  deceased  wives'  sisters, 
organized  themselves  carefully,  and  by  bringing  in  a  bill  every 
year  have  succeeded  in  boring  Parliament  into  blase  acquiescence 
that  it  may  be  rid  of  a  nuisance.  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
proposal  that  ought  to  be  submitted  by  referendum  to  the 
people 


"The  Liberal  member  supports  the  bill  largely  out  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  church.  From  a  church  point  of  view  the  matter  is  in 
no  sense  an  open  question.  Any  professing  churchman  who  sup- 
ports it  marks  himself  as  insincere  in  his  churchmanship  ;  he  is  in 
fact  a  traitor  to  his  church.  We  are  quite  aware  that  the  bill  ab- 
solves a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  from  legal  obliga- 
tion to  perform  the  service  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  under  this 
bill.  But  an  honest  churchman  can  not  acquiesce  in  the  state 
setting  up  even  a  civil  marriage  law  which  his  religion  con- 
demns  

"Any  clergyman  who  should  be  base  enough  to  perform  one  of 
these  marriages  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  leper  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  church.  Persons,  too,  who  make  these  marriages  need  not 
be  recognized  socially.  If  the  law  can  validate  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister,  it  can  not  compel  us  to  have  social  dealings 
with  those  who  have  done  this  thing.  The  resources  of  the  church 
and  of  society  are  not  exhausted  with  the  passing  of  an  act." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  about  1,800  such 
unions  are  actually  contracted  each  year,  and  that  about  9,000 
children  will  be  made  legitimate  by  the  new  law,  which  is  re- 
troactive. 


THE   REV.  BILLY  SUNDAY 

"\j  INETEEN  years  ago  "  Billy"  Sunday  was  famous  in  the 
•*■  ^  sporting  world  as  the  fastest  base-runner  the  National 
League  ever  knew.  To-day  he  is  scarcely  less  widely  known  in 
the  religious  world,  where,  as  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Sunday,  he  "  is  ma- 
king more  church-members  than  all  the  ministers  in  the  Middle 
West  working  together."  Lindsay  Denison,  who  publishes  this 
assertion  in  The  American  Magazine  for  September,  tells  us  that 
in  twelve  years  Mr.  Sunday  has  converted  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  and  women  to  a  public  acknowledgment  of  their  belief 
in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  means  to  salvation.  "  Himself  an  or- 
dained Presbyterian  minister,  he  has  added  thousands,  not  only 
to  the  rolls  of  his  own  church,  but  to  those  of  the  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  Congregationalists,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Christians."  We  gather  from  Mr.  Denison's  ac- 
count that  the  Devil  plays  a  very  important  part  in  Mr.  Sunday's 
theology.  To  one  who  has  not  attended  a  Billy  Sunday  revival 
the  methods  by  which  he  achieves  his  remarkable  results  "  seem 
almost  incredible."  The  Rev.  Pearse  Pinch,  pastor  of  the  Fair- 
field (Iowa)  Congregationalist  Church,  said  to  Mr.  Denison: 
"The  man  has  trampled  all  over  me  and  my  theology.  '  He  has 
outraged  every  ideal  I  have  had  regarding  my  sacred  profession. 
But  what  does  that  count,  as  against  the  results  he  has  accom- 
plished? .  .  .  He  is  doing  God's  work."  As  an  example  of 
Evangelist  Sunday's  sermonic  style  Mr.  Denison  quotes  from  a 
sermon  on  "  temptation,"  which  began  with  the  following  vigorous 
and  colloquial  sentences: 

"  The  Devil  isn't  anybody's  fool.  Lots  of  men  will  tell  you  that 
there  isn't  any  Devil.  That  he  is  just  a  figure  of  speech, 'a  poetic 
personification  of  the  sin  in  our  natures.'  People  who  say  that — 
and  especially  the  sneaking,  time-serving,  hypocritical  ministers 
who  say  that— are  liars.  Liars!  Liars!  They  are  calling  the 
Holy  Bible  a  lie.  I'll  believe  the  Bible  before  I  believe  Old 
Mother  Eddy  and  a  lot  of  time-serving,  tea-drinking,  societified, 
smirking  ministers!  No,  sir!  You  take  God's  Word  for  it: 
There  is  a  Devil. 

"Oh,  but  the  Devil  is  a  smooth  guy  !  He  was,  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  Savior,  and  he  is  now.  He  is  right  on  his  job  all  the  time. 
Just  as  he  appeared  to  Christ  in  the  wilderness  he  is  right  here  in 
this  tabernacle  now,  running  around  up  this  aisle  and  down  that, 
trying  to  make  you  sinners  indifferent  to  Christ's  sacrifice  for  your 
salvation." 

And  again,  from  the  closing  sermon  of  a  revival  in  Fairfield  : 

"  To-night  when  the  last  song  is  sung,  the  last  prayer  said,  and 
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we  have  all  passed  cut  into  the  night  and  Fred  has  switched  off 
the  lights  and  the  place  is  dark— your  chance,  sinner,  will  be  gone. 
If  your  heart  is  not  soft  before  then,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  will 
ever  be  so  nearly  won  again.  You  say  in  your  heart, 'To-morrow.' 
But  to-morrow  at  daylight  the  doctor's  buggy  may  be  standing  at 
your  gate,  the  family  may  be  standing  around  with  handkerchiefs 
at  their  eyes.  The  doctor  will  turn  to  them  and  say,  '  lie  is  gone.' 
The  undertaker  will  come  and  do  his  work.  The  friends  will 
gather  and  listen  to  such  kind  words  as  may  decently  be  spoken 
of  you,  and  then,  as  Mr.  Moody  once  said  of  a  man  who  died  in 
spite  of  his  prayers,  they  will  take  you,  a  Christless  corpse  in  a 
Christless  coffin  and  lay  you  in  a  Christless  grave.  My  God,  my 
friends,  if  the  Lord  would  only  draw  back  the  veil  which  is  be- 
tween you  and  your  coffin,  you  would  leap  back  in  horror  to  find 
it  so  near  that  you  can  reach  out  and  touch  it.     But  you  say,  'To- 


morrow 


!  '  " 


Certain  stipulations  must  be  complied  with  before  any  town  can 
have  a   Billy-Sunday  revival.     We  read  : 

"The  invitation  for  Sunday  to  come  must  be  signed  by  the  min- 
isters of  all  the  evangelical  churches;  they  must  agree  to  close 
their  churches  and  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  revival  during 
his  stay  ;  they  must  agree  to  work  in  harmony  and  to  abstain  from 
everything  in  the  nature  of  sectarian  diversions.  .  .  .  Having  re- 
ceived the  joint  invitation  of  the  churches,  he  exacts  material 
guaranties  that  the  revival  shall  not  be  hampered  by  the  constant 
whine  of  money-begging  for  its  support.  Usually  a  stock  com- 
pany is  formed,  an  incorporated  'evangelical  association,'  which 
issues  shares  in  sufficient  quantity  to  raise  the  necessary  money. 
Sunday  insists  upon  the  erection  of  a  wooden  tabernacle,  with  fixt 
seats;  a  guaranty  of  the  board  and  lodging  of  himself  and  his 
company,  their  traveling  expenses,  half  the  salary  of  Fred  Fischer 
[who  leads  the  singing],  and  the  necessary  printing  and  adver- 
tising  

"The  evangelist  specifically  refuses  to  guarantee  that  the  col- 
lections at  the  services  will  suffice  to  recompense  the  subscribers 
for  the  money  they  have  advanced.  But  never  yet  has  he  failed 
to  raise  enough  money  within  ten  days  or  two  weeks  to  square 
accounts.  He  takes  none  of  this  money  for  himself.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  meetings  he  makes  a  personal  appeal  on  the  ground 
that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.     He  explains  that  this  per- 
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By  courtesy  of  "  The  American  Magazine." 

AN    OLD    PHOTOGRAPH  OF    THE   CHICAGO    "WHITE   STOCKINGS." 

The  smooth-faced  man  on  the  reader's  left,  at  the  end  of  the  rear  row, 
is  Sunday.    Holding  the  bat  is  the  famous  Captain  Anson. 

sonal  collection  is  for  himself  and  his  family  and  his  helpers  and 
is  in  lieu  of  the  salaries  and  wages  which  they  would  earn  in  secu- 
lar pursuits.  He  makes  no  stipulation  as  to  the  amount  that  is  to 
ibe  given. 


"'(live  what  you  want  to,' he  says.  'Give  as  much  as  you 
think  I  have  done  the  town  good.  I  can  get  along  if  you  don"t 
give  a  cent,  because  lots  of  people  have  been  more  generous  than 
I  deserve.     1  think  that  the  people  who  work  for  Christ  ought  to 


By  courtesy  of  "  The  American  Magazine." 

THE    REV.    BILLY   SUNDAY   PREACHING. 

"  His  gestures,  more  vehement  even  than  his  words,  caused  the 
drops  of  sweat  to  fly  from  his  brow  and  ears  as  he  beat  the  pulpit  and 
tossed  his  head  until  he  was  hoarse  in  execration  of  the  Devil  and  the 
hardness  of  the  human  heart." 

be  enabled  to  live  as  well  as  those  who  work  for  the  Devil.     But 
that's  up  to  you.'" 

Sunday  preaches  the  doctrine  of  damnation.  "  In  spite  of  his 
conviction  that  the  truly  religious  man  should  take  his  religion 
joyfully,  he  gets  his  results,"  we  are  told,  "by  inspiring  fear  and 
gloom  in  the  hearts  of  sinners."  His  vehemence,  like  the  com- 
monplaceness  of  his  vocabulary,  would  defeat  its  own  purpose, 
says  Mr.  Denison,"  were  it  not  that  the  man's  sincerity  shines  out 
from  his  face  unimpeachably."     We  read  further: 

"Circus  freaks  and  concert-hall  music,  shirt-sleeve  oratory  and 
melodramatic  impersonation,  the  translation  of  the  Testament  into 
drummer's  slang  and  stamp-speech  harangues — these  are  not  the 
means  by  which  most  of  us  have  imagined  that  the  sinners  of  the 
world  were  most  effectively  to  be  enlisted  in  the  Christian  army. 
Perhaps,  tho,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  a  very  long  time  ago 
there  were  those  who  deprecated  the  plain  language  of  Paul. 
The  Savior  himself  rebuked  those  who  rejected  the  commandment 
of  God  that  they  might  keep  their  own  tradition. 

"'But  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  wise;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty  ; 

"'And  the  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  de- 
spised, hath  God  chosen '" 


CHRISTIAN-SCIENCE  PRESS  ON  THE  EDDY  SUIT-The 
Christian-Science  press,  altho  quietly  jubilant  over  the  utter  col- 
lapse of  the  suit  brought  by  Mrs.  Eddy's  "next  friends,"  treat  it 
very  much  as  tho  the  result  had  been  a  foregone  conclusion  from 
the  beginning.  Thus  in  The  Christian  Science  Sentinel  (Boston  . 
the  weekly  organ  of  the  cult,  three  pages  are  filled  with  a  sym- 
posium of  friendly  comment  elicited  from  secular  papers  by  the 
incident— mostly  along  the  line  of  the  editorial  from  the  New  York 
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American  which  we  quoted  last  week — but  the  editor  himself, 
Mr.  Archibald  McLellan,  devotes  less  than  a  column  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  suit.     He  says  in  part : 

"It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  men  could  lend  themselves  to 
such  outrageous  proceedings,  but  alas  for  the  frailty  of  humanity, 
evil  seems  ever  able  to  find  those  who  are  willing  to  wear  its  liv- 
ery. The  unnamed  persons  behind  this  suit  have  committed  a 
crime  against  womanhood,  against  religious  liberty,  against  the 
courts  of  our  land,  and  against  decency,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
crime  committed  against  those  whom  they  induced  to  lend  their 
names  to  the  proceeding,  and  thereby  put  them  in  a  position 
which,  to  put  it  mildly,  calls  for  the  broad  mantle  of  Christian 
charity.  As  to  the  suit,  it  was  commenced  without  the  slightest 
evidence  upon  which  to  base  such  a  complaint  as  was  hied,  and  in 
the  intervening  six  months  the  'next  friends  '  have  been  unable  to 
rind  any  evidence  to  substantiate  their  charges,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  evidence  of  that  which  does  not 
exist.  The  very  unenviable  position  in  which  they,  stand  before 
the  world  to-day  is  no  doubt  humiliating  to  them,  but  they  have 
only  themselves  to  blame. 

"  Mrs.  Eddy  lias  borne  herself  throughout  this  most  trying  affair 
in  a  manner  entirely  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  the  Master, 
who,  when  he  was  reviled. 'reviled  not  again,' and  this  has  not  only 
endeared  her  a  thousandfold  to  her  followers  in  every  quarter  of 
the  glebe,  but  has  also  won  the  respect  even  of  those  who  do  not 
accept  her  teachings.  She  stands  to-day  unharmed  and  undis- 
turbed in  her  position  as  the  honored  head  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble religious  movement  of  modern  times,  and  as  the  intellectual 
peer  of  the  world's  greatest  leaders." 


DISESTABLISHMENT  IN   SWITZERLAND 

'  I  "HREE  prominent  cantons  of  Switzerland  have  followed  the 
*■  example  of  France,  and  have  already  taken  a  decisive  pop- 
ular vote  on  the  subject  of  separation  of  church  and  state.  In 
two  cases  the  project  has  been  defeated,  but  in  the  third  and  most 
important  it  won  the  day,  but  by  a  narrow  majority  only.  An  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  situation  is  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who,  while  bitterly  opposed  to  the  disestablishment  of  their 
own  church  in  France,  are  active  advocates  for  the  disestablish- 
ment of  a  Protestant  state  church  in  Switzerland.  The  Chronik 
der  Christlichen  Welt,  published  in  Tubingen,  furnishes  full  re- 
ports of  this  new  episode  in  modern  church  history,  from  which 
source  we  gain  the  following  details: 

For  months  the  question  of  disestablishment  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  discussion  and  debate  in  a  number  of  Swiss  cantons, 
especially  those  under  French  influence.  The  canton  of  Neuen- 
berg  was  the  first  to  submit  the  proposition  to  a  popular  vote  sev- 
eral months  ago,  with  the  result  that  it  was  defeated  by  a  heavy 
majority,  the  apparent  reason  being  that  the  advocates  of  the  in- 
novation were  the  radical  elements  in  church' and  state.  Shortly 
afterward  in  the  canton  of  Vaud  a  vote  was  taken,  and  in  this  case 
the  majority  against  separation  was  even  greater,  especially  as  the 
mass  of  peasants  and  farmers  who  are  conservative  to  the  core, 
refused  to  follow  the  free-thinkers,  and  the  members  of  the  free 
churches,  who  constitute  an  important  element  in  these  cantons, 
determined  to  cast  their  vote  for  the  state  church,  altho  they 
themselves  had  gone  out  from  the  state  church  because  of  the 
doctrinal  looseness  of  the  latter.  But  the  free  churches  are  very 
orthodox  and  conservative  and  would  not  ally  themselves  with 
the  antireligious  Social  Democracy  in  the  proposed  rupture  of  a 
bond  that  had  existed  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  recent  agitation  and  decision  of  this  matter  in  Geneva,  in 
the  church  of  Calvin,  the  victory  in  favor  of  disestablishment  was 
only  by  a  comparatively  light  vote,  7,655  against  6.822,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  only  833,  the  result  in  this  case  being  attributable  to  fac- 
tors that  were  not  operative  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  cantons. 
The  surprizing  feature  in  the  whole  matter  is  that,  notwithstanding 
an  especially  lively  canvas,  which  included  even  the  holding  of 
special  church  services,  fully  ten  thousand  voters  showed  their 
indi.-ference  by  not  voting  at  all.  The  main  factor  in  deciding  the 
matter  was  a  combination  of  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  Roman 
Catholics.     The  latter  church  has  since  the  CulturkampJ  of  1873 


been  excluded  from  all  state  support,  which  had  been  granted  only 
to  the  so-called  Catholic  National  Church  of  the  canton,  estab- 
lished largely  through  the  late  Hyacinthe  Loysonand  antagonistic 
to  the  doctrine  of  infallibility.  Altho  a  small  and  weak  body, 
with  few  religious  interests,  it  had  nevertheless  been  given  the 
great  church  of  Our  Lady  in  Geneva  for  its  use.  while  the  Catho- 
lics faithful  to  their  authorities  had  been  compelled  to  shift  lor 
themselves.  In  recent  months  the  Roman-Catholic  element  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  immigration  of  Savoyards  and 
French.  In  addition  the  members  of  the  Independent  Protestant 
churches  were  in  favor  of  the  separation  scheme,  and  even  seven- 
teen pastors  of  the  established  church,  all  of  them  known  as  con- 
servatives, came  out  strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposal.  These  is- 
sued a  special  document  in  which  they  said  : 

"Through  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  founder  and  head  of 
our  church,  we  are  convinced  that  any  Christian  church,  and  in 
particular  our  own, has  nothing  to  fear  if  the  bonds  which  tie  it  to 
the  state  are  broken.  Indeed,  we  claim  even  more.  We  insist 
that  after  such  a  separation  our  church  will  not  only  be  able  to 
continue  its  work,  but  will  be  able  all  the  better  to  expand  and  to 
enlarge  it.  A  church  that  is  based  on  the  free-will  and  the  uni- 
form faith  of  all  those  who  join  it  as  a  matter  of  conviction  and 
want  to  work  for  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is  all  the  stronger  and  will 
be  all  the  more  successful." 

The  Chronik  goes  on  to  say  that  the  law  of  disestablishment  in 
Geneva  is  not  at  all  modeled  after  that  of  France,  which  really  is 
antireligious  and  tyrannical  in  its  handling  of  the  church,  while 
the  Swiss  law  is  fair  and  just.  Among  other  things  it  gives  aged 
pastors  ample  pensions;  permits  the  congregation  to  use  the 
church  buildings,  parsonages,  and  other  church  property  ;  and  its 
whole  spirit  is  liberal  and  benevolent.  The  new  law  goes  into  full 
operation  with  the  beginning  of  the  year  1909. 

The  reception  of  the  decree  of  separation  has  been  quite  differ- 
ent in  the  different  sections  of  the  church.  The  Alte  Glaube,  of 
Leipsic,  reports  that  the  adherents  of  the  state  church  confidently 
expected  to  win  the  day  and  are  inconsolable  that  the  theocratic 
"  Civitas  Dei,"  dating  back  to  the  heroic  days  of  Calvin,  has  now 
been  voted  out  of  exisience.  "  Men  wept  on  the  public  streets  as 
tho  they  were  children,"  says  our  authority,  which  adds  that  a 
number  of  prominent  Geneva  church  people  have  become  seri- 
ously ill  in  consequence.  Others  are  satisfied  to.  make  the  best  of 
it.  The  Journal  de  Geneve,  which  reflects  better  than  any  other 
periodical  the  old  Geneva  spirit,  said  on  the  day  after  election  : 

"  To-da\\  since  the  law  of  separation  has  been  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters,  it  is  our  duty  to  make  the  best  of  the  situa- 
tion. Let  us  have  done  now  with  all  the  political  influences  on  the 
church,  and  may  a  Protestant  church  arise  which  is  large-hearted 
and  tolerant,  so  that  it  can  unite  in  its  fold  the  positive  and  ag- 
gressive Protestantisms  of  the  canton." 

The  comments  on  the  growth  of  the  disestablishment  idea  in 
Switzerland,  where  the  canton  of  Baste]  is  about  to  take  an  impor- 
tant move  in  the  matter,  show  that  these  developments  are  closely 
watched  by  the  press  of  Protestant  Europe.  The  Christlichen 
//'(•//declares  the  Geneva  separation  decree  "one  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  recent  church  history,"  because  a  separation  on 
fair  and  impartial  grounds  will  be  an  example  for  others  to  follow. 
Geneva  has  taught  the  established  churches  in  Europe  a  lesson  in 
this  regard  that  France  has  not  been  able  to  impart. 

The  Protestants  of  France  evidently  deplore  the  triumph  of 
disestablishment  in  Geneva.  The  organ  of  the  French  Lutherans, 
/.<■  Tcmoin,  of  Paris,  dismisses  in  detail  the  causes  that  have  led 
to  this  step,  finding  that  the  "three  triumvirs"  in  the  Geneva  elec- 
tion were  the  Roman  Catholics  (for  whose  position  it  finds  some 
e;.cuse),  the  Free-Thinkers,  and  the  Independent  Protestants.  It 
asks  them  what  the  outcome  of  such  an  alliance  will  be.  "  Which 
of  these  triumphant  forces  will  triumph  ultimately?"  The  writer, 
Pasteur  Dieterlen,  regards  this  as  an  unholy  alliance,  by  which  the 
cause  of  Christianity  can  only  suffer.  —  Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


ESPERANTO  AT  CAMBRIDGE 

THE  London  Daily  Mail  calls  attention  to  "  the  freak  of  cyni- 
cism or  humor  "  by  which  Cambridge,  the  home  of  the  strict- 
est classicism,  was  made  the  scene  of  the  third  international 
gathering  of  the  Esperanto  Congress;  and  an  Esperantist,  writing 
in  the  same  paper,  characterizes  the  interested  and  hospitable  at- 
titude of  Cambridge  University  as  "one  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  open-mindedness  where  few  would  expect  it."  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ecclesiastical  and  academic  courtesy  extended  to  this 
twenty-year-old  language,  which  aims  to  restore  to  mankind  the 
easy  intercourse  of  pre-Babel  days,  the  Congress  enjoyed  the 
municipal  patronage  of  the  town,  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  each 
addressing  the  opening  meeting  in  unhesitating  Esperanto.  Of 
the  interesting  spectacle  presented  by  these  1.700  men  and  women 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  whom  had  traveled  12.000 
miles  "  because  they  believe  in  Esperanto,"  the  London  Evening 
Standard  says : 

"  Here  was  a  stately  elderly  gentleman  in  the  crimson  gown  of 
a  doctor  of  divinity;  here  a  smart  little  Belgian  officer  in  tunic 
and  shako;  here  a  naval  captain,  in  dark  blue  and  gold;  here  a 
distinguished  savant  who  occupies  a  chair  in  the  Academie  Fran- 
chise, in  his  braided  official  livery,  with  crosses  and  medals  all 
over  the  gold  palm-leaves  on  his  breast;  here  a  lady  graduate, 
wearing  her  academical  robes, 
with  the  mortar  board  resting 
lightly  on  her  golden  hair;  here 
a  keen-faced  Austrian  cavalry- 
man, with  sword  and  spurs  clank- 
ing as  he  walked ;  here  a  group 
of  light-hearted  undergraduates, 
good-looking  boys  in  flannels  and 
blazers,  hatless,  of  course,  as  is 
the  manner  of  the  young  Cantab. ; 
and  then,  if  you  wanted  a  con- 
trast, you  could  turn  to  some 
students  from  a  German  uni- 
versity, stout  youths,  bearing 
strange  insignia,  not  bareheaded 
they,  but  adorned  with  baggy 
black  velvet  caps  that  hung  near- 
ly down  to  their  shoulders. 

"  An  odd  mixture  of  many 
types  assuredly.  There  are  grim 
oJd  men,  Slavonic  or  Teutonic. 


Photograph  by  Underwood  k  Underwood,  New  York. 

THE    INVENTOR    OF    ESPERANTO. 

The  man  wearing  a  hat  is  Dr.  Zamenhof.  The  spread  of  his  new  inter- 
national language  may  besurmised  from  the  fact  that  twenty-five  nationalities 
were  represented  in  the  Congress  at  Cambridge. 


Photograph  by  I'n.l.-i  wood  ,v  Underwood,  New  York. 

ESPERANTISTS   FROM    THE    TYROL,    IN    THE    STREETS    OF   CAMBRIDGE. 


I'hotoffra|di  by  Underwood  &  Onder.wood,  .New  York. 

FRENCH    STUDENTS    FROM     DIJON    UNIVERSITY    ATTENDING    THE 
ESPERANTO    CONGRESS. 

with  shaggy  gray  locks,  deep- 
lined  faces,  and  eyes  dim  from 
much  peering  into  books  and 
crucibles.  Some  are  making  his- 
tory in  their  libraries  and  labora 
tories.  some  have  made  it  else- 
where. Here  is  one  who  has 
waved  the  red  flag  on  a  barri- 
cade, and  shrunk  in  a  doorway 
while  the  dragoons  were  rattling 
down  the  street  with  drawn 
swords,  thirsting  for  revolution- 
ary blood ;  now  in  his  old  age  he 
dreams  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
the  Peoples,  with  a  universal  lan- 
guage to  help  it.  There  are  short, 
brisk  young  men.  spectacled,  im- 
perfectly shaved,  but  alive  with 
intelligence  and  vivacity:  and 
dark,  good-looking,  olive-com- 
plexioned  young  fellows  from  the 
South  or  the  Southeast,  polite  and  dignified.  And  the  ladies— they, 
too.  differ  a  good  deal :  bright-eyed,  alert,  little  Frenchwomen, 
chattering  in  Esperanto  to  tall  English  girls,  who  somehow  seem 
much  more  voluble  in  the  new  language  than  in  their  own.  It  is 
one  of  the  odd  things  about  Esperanto  that  it  seems  to  make 
everybody  unbend.  1  suppose  there  is  a  kind  of  freemasonry,  a 
consciousness  of  being  linked  together  in  a  little  community  shut 
off  from  the  general  babel  of  an  uncomprehending  world.  People 
who  have  never  met  before  talk  together  in  Esperanto  and  are 
friends  in  five  minutes.  It  is  the  most  cheerful  congress  I  ever 
attended.  Everybody  is  gay  and  animated,  even  those  to  whom 
Esperanto  is  not  merely  a  language,  but  an  idea,  the  dreamers 
with  a  far-away  look  in  their  eyes  who  hope  that  by  its  means  the 
unity  of  man  will  at  length  be  consummated.  Of  these  is  Dr. 
Zamenhof  himself,  the  clever  little  Polish  oculist  who  has  invented 
the  new  grammar  and  vocabulary." 

The  attitude  of  the  English  press  toward  Mr.  Zamenhof 's  at- 
tempt at  a  universal  secondary  language  is  in  the  main  not  less 
friendly  than  was  Cambridge  itself,  altho  here  and  there  a  note  ot 
ridicule  is  sounded,  and  a  few  papers,  like  The  Daily  Telegraph, 
do  not  conceal  their  jealous  fear  lest  Esperanto  should  lessen  the 
chances  of  English  becoming  an  international  language.  Thus 
The  Daily  Mail  remarks,  with  something  of  this  feeling: 

"One  may  remind  the  cosmopolitans  that  English,  after  all, 
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very  fine  language,  with  a  range  vastly  greater  than  even  Latin 
acquired  in  its  heyday.  German  men  of  commerce  have  just  peti- 
tioned their  Minister  of  Education  to  make  English  compulsory 
in  technical  schools,  and  this  is  but  one  sign  of  the  vast  growth  in 


By  courtesy  of  "Munsey's  Magazine."  * 

DOVE    COTTAGE,   GRASMERE.    WHERE    WORDSWORTH    LIVED     FROM 

1799  TO    1808. 

It  is  now  a  memorial  museum  and  brings  in  a  considerable  revenue  in 
sixpenny  entrance-fees. 

the  importance  of  English  which  Mr.  Carnegie  and  President 
Roosevelt  assure  us  will  become  universal,  if  we  will  only  'spel 
the  langwidg  fonetically.'  We  are  not  as  a  nation  nearly  proud 
enough  of  English,  which,  even  when  the  well  is  defiled,  is  a  great 
deal  better  worth  cultivating,  as  an  international  vehicle,  than  any 
olla  podrida  of  Franco-Hispano-Italian  roots." 

To  the  latter  suggestion  The  Academy  replies  cynically  that 
"  the  changes  which  the  English  language  has  already  undergone 
in  the  parlance  of  English  colonials  points  rather  to  its  disinte- 
gration than  to  its  adoption  by  other  races  equal  or  superior  to  it 

in  civilization." 


LITERARY  SHRINES  AS  MONEY-MAKERS 

\  LITTLE-CONSIDERED  aspect  of  those  sentimental  pil- 
x  *•  grimages  which  thousands  of  tourists  make  to  the  literary 
shrines  of  the  countries  through  which  they  journey  is  set  before 
us  by  William  G.  Fitzgerald.  The  birthplace  of  Shakespeare  at 
Stratford,  of  Burns  at  Ayr.  Milton's  home  at  Chalfont.  the  haunts 
of  Scott  at  Abbotsford,  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  at  Weimar,  of 
Dante  at  Florence  and  Ravenna — the  romantic  associations  which 
cling  to  these  places,  he  reminds  us,  have  an  enormous  money 
value  which,  can  be  approximately  estimated  in  coin  of  the  realm. 
Some  of  them  furnish  the  principal  means  of  support  to  consider- 
able communities.  Thus— with  some  misgiving  lest  he  appear 
unduly  mercenary— he  points  out  that  the  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand sixpences  paid  last  year  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  Shake- 
speare's birthplace  formed  only  one  item  in  the  revenue  that 
association  with  an  immortal  name  brings  to  Stratford-on-Avon  — 
the  most  famous  of  literary  Meccas.  Nearly  all  visitors  pay  an- 
other sixpence  to  go  into  the  museum,  a  third  for  admission  to  the 
Memorial  Theater,  and  a  fourth  to  see  the  tombs  of  the  poet  and 
Anne  Hathaway.  Thus,  in  sixpenny  fees  alone,  he  estimates  for 
last  year  a  total  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  To  quote  fur- 
ther from  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  entertaining  paper,  which  appears  in 
The  Munsey  for  September: 

"As  Irving  said,  at  Stratford  the  traveler's  mind  'refuses  to 
dwell  on  anything  that  is  not  connected  with  Shakespeare';  and 
the  town  practically  lives  upon  the  cult.  Shakespeare  is  its  trade- 
mark, so  to  speak.  There  is  a  Shakespeare  Hotel,  with  rooms 
named  after  the  plays ;  there  are  Shakespeare  tea-rooms;  Shake- 
speare busts  meet  us  at  every  turn  ;   not  to  speak  of  picture  post- 


cards, plates  and  cups,  handkerchiefs,  colored  models  of  the 
birthplace,  and  a  thousand  odds  and  ends  more  or  less  remotely 
connected  with  the  poet's  name  and  fame. 

"  New  Place,  where  Shakespeare  spent  his  last  years,  was  long 
ago  demolished,  but  the  conscientious  pilgrim  must  pay  sixpence 
to  see  the  site  of  the  mansion  and  a  mulberry-tree  said  to  be  a 
scion  of  the  one  that  the  poet  planted  with  his  own  hand.  The 
original  tree  was  cutdown  in  1756  by  a  tenant  who  disliked  the  im- 
portunities of  visitors;  but  to  this  day  men  come  to  you  on  the 
streets  of  Stratford  and  offer  you.  in  mysterious  whispers,  pipes, 
brooches,  and  toys  made  out  of  the  last  remaining  fragments  of 
its  wood. 

"Scattered  through  the  surrounding  country  are  subsidiary 
shrines.  More  famous  than  many  a  royal  palace  is  the  long,  low 
cottage  where  dwelt  Anne  Hathaway,  in  the  village  of  Shottery,  a 
mile  from  Stratford.  The  visitor  may  tread  to-day  the  very  foot- 
path through  the  fields  along  which,  no  doubt,  the  lad  Shake- 
speare often  hurried  to  court  his  sweetheart ;  and  for  a  fee,  he 
may  enter  the  cottage  and  inspect  its  relics.  Then  there  is  an- 
other fee  for  the  cottage  at  Wilmcote  where  Mary  Arden — Shake- 
speare's mother — was  born  ;  and  you  must  pay  for  a  carriage  and 
guide  to  Charlecote,  the  ancient  home  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  whom 
the  poet  satirized  as  Justice  Shallow." 

Turning  from  Shakespeare  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  are  told  that 
last  year  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons  paid  a  shilling  apiece 
to  see  Abbotsford,  which  now  belongs  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell- 
Scott,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Sir  Walter.  A  similar  fee  is 
charged  for  a  view  of  the  spot  where  "the  Wizard  of  the  North" 
lies  buried.  Of  the  low,  thatched  cottage  at  Alloway  in  which 
Robert  Burns  was  born  we  read  : 

"  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  o»  •  <-x  of  this  cottage  thought  of 
exploiting  its  association  with  the  pi  .ian  poet;  but  to-day,  altho 
the  charge  for  admission  is  only  tw-  ence,  it  yields  a  considerable 
revenue.  Last  year's  record  show  .cl  nearly  sixty  thousand  visi- 
tors, of  whom  32,637  hailed  from  Scotland,  13,568  from  England, 
and  5.324  from  the  United  States.  11  is  a  little  incongruous,  in 
view  of  Burns's  convivial  proclivities,  that  a  'temperance  refresh- 
ment-room '  should  now  be  connected  with  it. 

"  A  few  hundred  yards  froiri  the  poet's  birthplace  is  the  Burns 
Arms  Inn,  where  we  pay  threepence  to  descend  to  the  side  of  the 
little  River  Doon  and  to  inspect  a  shell  grotto  containing  some 
unimportant  relics.  Another  fee  gives  us  a  good  view  of  the  old 
bridge  — the  'Auld  Brig  o'  Doon  '  over  which  Tamo''  Shanter 
escaped  from  the  witches.  The  village  church — '  Alloway's  auld 
haunted  kirk  ' — takes  at  least  a  shilling  from  us  ;  and  we  shall  be 
mean  indeed  if  we  do  not  buy  an  imitation  antique  snuff-box  made 
— or  represented  as  having  been  made — from  the  timbers  of  this 


By  courtesy  of  "MuDBej  '■  \I  iLrrizine.  ' 

MILTON'S    COTTAGE   AT    CHALFONT    ST.    GILES. 

During  the  summer  about  two  thousand  persons  each  month  pay 
sixpence  to  see  the  interior  of  this  house. 

ruined  shrine.  It  costs  only  twopence  to  enter  the  grounds  in 
which  the  Burns  Monument  stands,  but  we  are  invited  to  buy 
some  trifle  in  the  museum  apartment  on  the  ground  floor." 
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GENERAL    VIEW    OF    STRATFORD-ON-AVON,    FROM    THE    TOWER    OF    THE    SHAKESPEARE    MEMORIAL    THEATER. 

The  curfew  still  rings  at  dusk,   the    town-crier  still  makes  his  rounds,  bell  in   hand,  and  at   the  annual  "mop  fair':oxen  and  sheepare 

still  roasted  whole,  as  they  were  in  Shakespeare's  day. 


Within  twenty-five  miles  of  London  is  the  tiny  village  of  Chal- 
font  St.  Giles,  whose  existence  centers  around  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains the  cottage  in  which  Milton  lived.     Says  Mr.  Fitzgerald: 

"The  inevitable  sixpence  gives  admission  to  the  room  in  which 
the  Puritan  poet  finished  'Paradise  Lost'  and  began 'Paradise 
Regained.'  The  custodian  is  a  civil,  cheerful  woman,  who  told 
me  that  in  summer  the  place  is  visited  by  about  two  thousand 
people  each  month.  Moreover,  she  sells  a  great  many  photo- 
graphs." 

The  names  mentioned,  says  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  are  only  a  few 
picked  almost  at  random  from  the  long  list  of  places  that  derive 
much  of  their  present  livelihood  from  memories  of  the  great  poets 
and  novelists  of  the  past. 


JUGGLING  WITH   FAME 

WHY  have  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  whom  Tennyson  considered  "  the 
literary  glory  of  America,"  and  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
the  romancer  who  "declared  the  literary  independence  of  the 
United  States,"  failed  to  achieve  niches  in  New  York's  Hall  of 
Fame  on  University  Heights?  This  question,  which  is  disoust  by 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  in  T/ie  North  American  Review,  is 
peculiarly  timely  in  view  of  the  centennial  celebration  at  Coopers- 
town  this  summer  and  of  the  plans  for  monuments  to  Poe  in 
Richmond  and  in  Baltimore.  While  the  Philadelphia  Press  finds 
the  answer  in  the  theory  that  "Poe  carried  form  too  far  to  be  pop- 
ular, and  Cooper  did  not  carry  it  far  enough  to  sustain  his  claim 
to  rank  as  a  classic,"  Mr.  Stedman,  who  is  one  of  the  hundred 
electors  to  this  American  Pantheon,  explains  the  situation  on  other 
grounds.  He  is  dissatisfied  with  the  way  the  elections  are  con- 
ducted. Two  elections — the  third  will  take  place  in  1910 — have 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  forty  out  of  the  possible  fifty  "immor- 
tals"; but  Poe  and  Cooper,  altho  on  the  voting-list,  have  fallen 
short  in  both  cases  of  the  number  of  votes  requisite  for  admission. 
The  fact  that  these  two  have  not  been  chosen  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  Mr.  Stedman  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  rules  governing 
the  voting;  and  he  urges  that  this  defect  be  remedied  in  the  next 
election.  While  he  repudiates  any  lack  of  respect  for  the  breadth 
and  acumen  of  the  twenty-five  "  college  presidents,"  the  twenty- 
six  "  professors  of  history  and  scientists,"  the  twenty-six  "publi- 
cists, editors,  and  authors,"  and  the  twenty-three  "  chief  justices  " 
with  whom  he  is  associated  on  the  Board  of  Electors,  he  has  this 
to  say  in  regard  to  the  system  of  voting  : 


"  I  have  used  the  word  'associates  '  in  speaking  of  the  hundred 
judges,  but — and  here  I  reach  the  gravamen  of  the  complaint— we 
have  been,  after  all,  associated  no  more  actively  than  the  gar- 
goyles of  Notre  Dame  or  the  saintlier  marble  images  of  the  Milan 
Cathedral;  perhaps  still  less  so,  for  it  has  not  seemed  beyond 
conjecture,  in  the  fancy  of  our  pasquinaders,  that  the  statued  sages 
of  a  supreme  court-house,  or  Mr.  Ward's  allegorical  impersona- 
tions within  the  Stock-Exchange  pediment,  may  confabulate  at 
the  mystic  midnight  hour 

"  Under  our  electoral  system  a  real  cause  for  surprize  is  that  the 
enshrinement  of  forty  immortals  has  been  already  effected,  and 
has  called  forth  so  few  expressions  of  discontent  respecting  the 
selections  actually  made.  Consider  the  limitations  imposed. 
Once  and  again,  a  period  of  five  years  intervening,  the  university 
and  college  presidents,  the  chief  justices,  the  professors  of  his- 
tory and  scientists,  and  the  publishers,  editors,  and  authors  have 
not  been  disobedient  to  the  vision  from  the  Heights.  They  have 
received  the  representative  lists  of  the  famous  dead,  and  have 
underscored  the  names  of  those  whom  they,  each  for  himself, 
have  thought  most  entitled  to  mural  consecration.  Possibly  some  of 
the  justices  have  been  able  to  confer,  in  full  bench,  before  reach- 
ing their  decisions,  but  as  for  the  publishers,  editors,  and  authors, 
they  have  voted  in  cabinets  as  separate  as  those  in  which  cardi- 
nals are  immured  for  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  Few  of  them 
have  had  the  opportunity,  after  receiving  in  late  springtime  the 
official  'roll  of  names'  from  the  Chancellor,  to  compare  views 
with  their  colleagues;  still  fewer  have  exchanged  written  commu- 
nications. If  some  plan  had  been  devised  whereby  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  us  might  have  been  in  conference  for  a  single  day:  if  we 
could  have  bumped  heads  and  grazed  shoulders. like  the  Hundred 
Wise  Men  of  the  East;  or,  if  the  Chancellor,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
prerogative,  had  acquainted  the  electoral  body,  by  means  of  an 
inclusive  circular  No.  3.  with  arguments  submitted  to  him  by  any 
judges  in  support  of  any  nominees,  there  would  have  been  a  basis 
for  reconsideration.  If,  then,  a  supplementary  vote  had  been 
permitted  in  the  cases  of  those  names  which  had  come  within  a 
half-score  ballots  of  the  needful  fifty-one.  it  seems  probable  that 
from  five  to  ten  more  names  would  have  been  added  to  the  eleven 
(of  all  classes)  successful  at  the  more  recent  election 

"  The  fact  that  the  press  alone  spoke  up  for  Poe  and  Cooper 
doubtless  reflected  a  general  assumption  that  their  fame  was  so 
secure  that  direct  appeals  in  their  behalf  would  imply  distrust  of 
the  electoral  intelligence.  It  now  appears  that  such  appeals 
should  have  been  made.  ...  In  this  heydayjof  executive  suprem- 
acy the  Chancellor-Chairman  would  be  forgiven  for  taking  a  hint 
from  the  example  of  a  reform  governor  bent  upon  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  a  generous  public.  It  is  my  trust  that  in  his  heart  he 
will  not  disfavor  this  behest,  that  the  press,  as  the  electoral  yeai 
approaches,  shall  not  slacken,  but  increase  rather,  its  admoni- 
tions, and  that  all  loyal  Americans  shall  do  likewise  :  and  that  all 
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manly  youths  shall  speak  up  for  their  wholesomest  and  most  virile 
old-time  recounter;  and  that  our  innumerous  fiction-writers  shall 
recall  their  obligations  to  him  who  founded  a  native  school,  and 
to  that  romancer  whose  wonder  tales  brought  the  short  story  to 
its  first  artistic  perfection;  and,  lastly,  that  all  bards  and  bard- 
lings,  tho  now  a  secondary  division  of  this  army  with  banners, 
shall  lift  their  voices  for  the  lyrist    whose  heart-strings  are  a  lute. ' ' 


curriculum  of  every  school,  and  the  boys  are  comparatively  good 
soldiers  by  the  time  they  have  finished  the  common  school.  When 
a  teacher  asks  a  pupil,  "  Who  is  the  happiest  man  on  earth?"  his 
answer  will  be  under  all  circumstances,  "The  patriotic  citizen 
who  draws  his  sword  for  the  defense  of  his  country."  In  answer 
to  the  question,  "Who  is  the  greatest  man  on  earth?"  a  Japanese 
boy  is  taught  to  say,  "Admiral  Togo  !  * ' — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  JAPAN 

IT  has  often  been  declared  that  it  was  the  German  schoolmaster 
who  had  won  the  great  victories  of  Koeniggraetz  and  Sedan 
and  thus  established  the  German  Empire.  In  analyzing  the  factors 
and  forces  that  have  made  Japan  so  suddenly  a  great  world-power 
special  emphasis  is  also  being  laid  on  the  general  culture  of  the 
people  and  th€  rapid  spread  of  the  educational  system  throughout 
the  country.  Professor  Warneck,  of  the  University  of  Halle,  the 
leading  mission  authority  in  Germany,  declares  that  the  schools 
of  Japan  have  been  prime  factors  in  this  process  of  national  re- 
generation. In  the  Alte  Glaube  of  Leipsic,  No.  39,  Dr.  J.  Flad, 
a  well-known  authority  on  Oriental  affairs,  and  particularly  those 
of  Japan,  enters  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  interesting  topic, 
and  from  this  source  we  reproduce  the  following.  After  speaking 
of  Japanese  imitativeness  in  other  lines,  the  writer  says : 

'•  In  the  educational  department  also  Japan  has  not  been  crea- 
tive, but  eminently  successful  in  imitation  of  Western  ideas  and 
ideals.  '  They  have  been  very  apt  pupils  and  know  how  to  adapt 
what  they  learn  from  others  to  their  own  wants  and  circumstances. 
Japan  also  thoroughly  understands  what  an  all-important  factor 
in  its  prosperity  its  educational  system  is,  and  for  this  reason,  with 
the  extension  of  its  power  and  influence  on  the  Asiatic  mainland, 
it  also  extends  its  schools. 

"Already  in  1900  no  less  than  81.48  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
Japan  of  a  school  age  actually  did  attend  In  the  case  of  boys  it 
was  90.35  per  cent.;  in  the  case  of  girls.  71.73.  According  to 
latest  government  reports  Japan  in  1906  had  27.383  elementary 
schools,  with  a  teaching  corps  of  150,301,  and  5,154,113  pupils. 
In  addition  there  were  266  secondary  schools  of  all  kinds,  with 
4,817  teachers  and  100.853  pupils,  male  and  female;  and,  further. 
■64  normal  colleges,  with  1,103  professors  and  an  enrolment  of 
16.373.  Technical  schools  for  business,  agriculture,  forestry,  nav- 
igation, etc.,  existed  to  the  number  of  1,838,  with  13,390  instruc- 
tors and  1 10.091  in  attendance.  In  addition  there  were  92  special 
high  schools  for  girls  and  young  ladies,  with  28.191  pupils.  The 
Japanese  Minister  of  Education  had  direct  supervision  over  2  uni- 
versities. 3  higher  normal  colleges.  13  higher  technological  in- 
stitutions. 1  art  school.  1  musical  school,  and  5  normal  lyceums, 
with  a  total  enrolment  of  19,540.  In  all,  Japan  at  present  possesses 
32.619  schools  of  all  grades,  with  a  total  teaching  corps  of  171,097 
and  an  attendance  of  5,567,008." 

The  Christian  missions,  especially  those  from  England  and 
America,  have  been  a  leading  factor  in  the  establishment  and 
spread  of  this  vast  network  of  schools.  This  is  openly  recognized 
by  the  Japanese  themselves. 

The  Japanese  authorities  are  modernizing  their  methods  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  The  Chinese  script  has  disappeared  entirely 
from  the  modern  schools  of  Japan,  altho  this  cumbersome  method 
of  writing  was  exclusively  employed  there  for  centuries.  In 
books  of  a  popular  nature  the  more  simple  system  invented  by  the 
Japanese  is  used,  but  in  scientific  works  the  Chinese  signs,  which 
are  known  practically  to  every  educated  Japanese,  constitute 
about  one-half  of  the  text.  In  order  still  further  to  simplify  the 
system  of  writing  a  "  Romaji  Kai."  or  a  "  Roman  Alphabet  Soci- 
ety," has  been  active  in  Japan  in  recent  years,  the  purpose  being 
to  introduce  the  Roman  alphabet  throughout  the  Empire  ;  and 
rapid  progress  is  being  made. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  Japanese  school  system  is  the  persist- 
ant and  determined  effort  to  make  these  schools  the  means  for 
military  education  and  for  the  growth  of  a  boundless  patriotism. 
Military  exercises  of  various  ki.id.s   constitute  a  fixt  part  in  the 


THE  OPEN-AIR  THEATER   IN   FRANCE 

THE  open-air  performances  of  Elizabethan  pastorals  by  the 
Ben  Greet  players  in  this  country,  and  the  occasional  revi- 
vals of  Greek  tragedies  in  the  Harvard  stadium  and  in  the  Berke- 
ley amphitheater,  have  been  at  various  times  recorded  in  these 
pages.  But  such  performances  were  sporadic,  and  their  success 
has  led  no  one  to  suggest  the  establishment  of  the  open-air  theater 
as  a  permanent  institution  for  the  presentation  of  modern  plays. 
In  France,  however,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  serious  movement 
tending  to  the  establishment  of  such  theaters.  Mr  Ricciotto 
Canudo,  writing  in  La  Revue  (Pari3),  characterizes  the  open-air 
performances  as  a  "grand  breath  of  the  tragic  art"  which  "  passes 
every  summer  from  south  to  north  in  our  Celto-Latin  country," 
and  he  adds  that  these  performances  are  exercising  an  important 
esthetic  influence.  The  magnitude  of  the  movement  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  statement : 

"  Open-air  theaters  have  been  installed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  the  Roman  arenas  at  Nimes,  and  in  the  superb  »■■  ins 
of  the  theater  of  Orange.  Barely  fifteen  years  after  the  great 
success  gained  by  the  theater  of  Orange  (which,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Paul  Marieton,  was  the  pioneer  in  this  field)  the  pub- 
lic has  also  been  invited  to  attend  open-air  spectacles  at  Be'ziers, 
at  Bussang,  at  la  Motte  Sainte-Heraye,  at  Biarritz,  and  at  Cham- 
plieu.  This  movement  is  already  finding  followers  in  Belgium,  at 
Gueval-les-Eaux,andat  Ostend.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  'Schola 
Cantorium  '  a  natural  theater  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  perform- 
ance of  eighteenth-century  French  operas,  while  at  the  Port-aux- 
Dames  the  Home  for  Actors  has  inaugurated  an  open-air  theater 
in  the  Hellenic  style.  At  Marseilles  the  'Erynnies  '  of  Leconte 
de  l'lsle  were  performed  last  year  in  a  public  square  before  the 
Hall  of  Justice." 

This  growing  vogue  of  the  out-of-doors  spectacle,  the  writer 
thinks,  is  one  outcome  of  the  present  classical  revival.  The  pub- 
lic, he  goes  on  to  say,  will  recognize  very  soon  that  the  elements 
of  this  undeniable  classical  renaissance  are  of  as  great  service  to 
religion  and  to  hygiene  as  to  art.  Mr.  Canudo  does  not  regard 
this  movement  as  a  mere  transitory  fad.  Rather  does  he  see  in  it 
a  new  "  ideal  of  art,  of  harmony,  even  of  hygiene."  Despite  his 
rather  un- Gallic  name,  he  lacks  none  of  that  well-known,  serene 
(iallic  complacency  which  can  assert  that  "  France,  which  for  a 
long  time  has  been  the  advance-guard  of  every  social  and  esthetic 
movement."  is  again  showing  the  way,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
world,  "as  is  its  custom,  will  follow  her  example."  He  admits 
that  the  enclosed  theater  will  not  be  supplanted,  but  will  remain 
for  the  delight  of  our  winter  evenings.  But  the  opea-air  theater, 
he  asserts,  has  a  distinct  mission,  partly  to  replace  the  exiled 
French  church,  seemingly,  a  mission  which  he  thus  describes  : 

"  We  should  not  forget  that  our  general  spirit,  which  seems  to 
desert  the  temples  more  and  more,  is  going  religiously  to  the 
grand  Sunday  symphony  concerts,  and,  in  summer,  before  scatter- 
ing to  the  seashore  or  the  country,  it  turns  toward  these  great  new 
festivals,  unique  in  the  contemporary  world.  There  is  in  the 
open-air  theaters,  as  in  the  grand  Sunday  concerts,  a  very  modern 
spiritual  satisfaction  similar  to  that  which  attracts  the  devout  to 
the  house  of  worship,  if  not  identical  with  it.  The  people  will 
find  in  it  a  greater  and  greater  source  of  elevation,  of  culture,  a:.d 
of  incomparable  repose."  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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Important  Change  in  Life  Insurance ! ! 

HEREAFTER 

The  Prudential 

will  be  on  a  Non-Participating  Basis  Exclusively 

The  New  Non=Participating  Policy 

Unparalleled  in  Its  Attractive  Features. 

Lowest  Premium  Rates. 

Contract  Clear  and  Definite. 

Liberal  Cash  Loans. 

Nonforfeitable  After  One  Year's  Premium  is  Paid. 

Automatic  Extended  Insurance  or  Automatic  Pre- 
mium  Loans. 

Cash  Surrender  Values,  both  on  Premium  Paying 
Policies  and  on  Paid=up  Policies. 

Amounts  $1,000  to  $100,000. 


IIV 


EVERY  RATE,  VALUE  and  FEATURE  in  the 
POLICY  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 


L 


PRUDENTIALS^ 

$HAS  THE  Hj 

^STRENGTH  OF 
1  GIBRALTAR  1 


^'s  so 


See  a  Prudential  Agent  or  WRITE  NOW  to  the  Home 
Office  for  Full  Particulars  of  this  New  Policy  and 
Rates  at  Your  Age.     Address  Dept.  R. 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President. 
Home  Office,     -     -     -     Newark,  N.  J. 
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*  Women 
and  Children  First" 

This  is  the  universal  rule  among  civilized  people 

where  danger  is  to  be  escaped.      It  is  just  as  proper 

where  the  danger  is  not  so  apparent,  though  quite  as 

real.     Into  every  life  some  rain   must  fall.     When  it  is 

certain  that  the  existence  of  the  home  will  some  day  be  at 

stake,  provision  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  home  folks 

is  entitled  to  the  right  of  way. 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

is  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  bread- 
winner who  says  "Women  and  children 
first."     A  policy  in  this  great  company  means  help  for  them 
and  peace  for  him.     All  this  is  very  obvious,  yet  so  often 
the   good    man   delays  and   the   good   woman  forgets,  or 
hesitates  to  show  her  interest,  when  both  should  unite 
to  secure   the   necessary   protection   while   it   can   be 
obtained.       'Women  and  children  first." 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  neyv  forms  of  policies  write  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Hardware  atvd  the  House 


The  selection  of  the  hardware  trimmings  for  your  new  house  is  of  equal 
if  not  of  greater  importance  than  the  choosing  of  the  wall-paper  or  other 
decorative  features.  Hardware  is  purchased  as  a  permanent  ornamental 
utility,  and  by  making  its  selection  a  personal  matter  you  will  be  able  to 

_express  your  own  individual  taste  and  at  the  same  time  judge  as  to  the t 

quality  of  the  hardware  itself.  (^Tv^ 

SARGENT'S 

Artistic 


>/ 


Hardware 


/i      presents  unusual  opportunities  for  effective  ornamen 
/  j^    tation.      The  many  different  patterns  were 


designed  to  harmonize  with  any  architectural 
motif  and  to  accentuate  the  artistic  appear- 
ance of  any  style  of  finish. 

Out  free  book,  SARGENT'S  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS, 
will  prove  of  invaluable  assistance  in  the  selec- 
tion of  your  hardware.     It  contains  half-tone 
illustrations  of  nearly  70  designs,  and  fully 
describes    the    Easy  Spring    Principle  of 
Sargent's  Locks.   If  your  home  embodies 
Colonial  ideas  you  will  be  interested  In 
our  Colonial  book.    Ask  for  It. 

SARGENT  &  CO., 

160  Leonard  St..  New  York. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

Civilization. 

By  James  E.  Richardson. 

Northward     and    Northward,     Northward    still    she 

flees 
With  limbs  that  flash  to  every  king's  desire; 
And  one  shall  follew  her  with  pipe  and  tyre, 
And  one  with  spoils  of  hundred-harbored  seas. 
And  each  in  turn  shall  overtake,  and  please. 
And  cosset  her  an  hour,  until  she  tire 
Break  loose  and  run,  by  roadways  tracked  with  fire 
Tombs  populous  and  shattered  palaces. 

Between  the  suings  of  the  Sun  and  Wind, 

Whose  kings  in  each  truced  hour  of  breathing-space 

Are  fain  to  woo — brown  Khem  and  jeweled  Sindh, 

Blithe  Graikos  and  glut  Rome,  she  prays  the  cold 

In  easement  of  her  blood;  wherefore  her  face 

Is  turned  forever  from  those  lemans  old, 

— From  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (.September). 


Exultation. 

By  Mary  Eastwood  Knevbis. 

The  day  an  invitation  is 

To  bathe  myself  in  blue, 
To  cleave  as  with  a  swimmer's  arms 

The  radiancy  through. 

What  lies  beyond,  what  lies  behind, 

What  stretches  every  side? 
The  wind  is  growing  populous. 

The  air  is  deified. 

Things  touch  me,  now  the  blue's  alive, 

I  feel  the  whir  of  wings. 
And  little  clouds  go  flying  by 

On  pilgrim  wanderings. 

I  drink  the  very  color  where 

The  West  has  filled  his  cup; 
The  dizzy  stars  look  down  at  me, 

The  staring  world  looks  up. 

A  vagabond  in  scarlet  rags, 

A  lost  leaf  in  the  air, 
A  reckless,  eager,  joyous  thing 

The  wind  blows  everywhere. 
— From  Harper's  Monthly  (September). 


The  Vagrant. 

By  Anna  McClure  Sholl. 

He  came  unto  the  door  of  Heaven, 

Free  as  of  old  and  gay 
"What  hast  thou  done,"  the  porter  cried, 

"That  thou  should'st  pass  this  way? 

"Hast  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  poor?'1 

The  vagrant  shook  his  head. 
"I  drank  my  wine  and  I  was  glad,. 

But  I  did  not  give  them  bread." 

"Hast  prayed  upon  the  altar  steps?" 

"Nay,  but  I  loved  the  sun." 
"Hast  wept?  '      "The  blossoms  of  the  Spring 

I  gathered  every  one." 

"But  what  fair  deed  can'st  thou  present? 

Like  light,  one  radiant  beam?" 
"I  robbed  no  child  of  his  fairy-tale, 

No  dreamer  of  his  dream." 

— From  Appleton's  (September). 


For  Loss  of  Appetite  There  is  Nothing  Better  ' 
Than  HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE.       j 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and  imparts  new  life  and 
vigor.    An  excellent  general  tonic. 
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The   Call  of   the   Bells. 
By  Frank  L.  Stanton. 

The   city   lights — they   beckoned    from    far   an'    far 

away; 
The   city   bells   seemed   callin'   o'er  meadows   sweet 

with  May; 
The  meadows  o'   the  mockin'  birds  an'  shadowed, 

singin'  streams, — ■ 
But   the   bells   thrilled   sweeter   music   through   the 

gates  of  golden  dreams. 

Ringin' — singin' — "Come  away 

From  your  meadows  sweet  with  May, 

From  the  green  fields  where  the  corn  waves — 
Come  away!  come  away!" 

The  bells — the  lights — they  lured  me  from  the  violet- 
scented  ways, 

From  the  love  that  lit  the  lowlands  to  the  glitter  of 
great  days: 

An'  sad  seemed  all  the  sunlight  on  peaceful  plains 
and  dells, 

For  the  bells  were  ringin' — singin' — an'  my  heart 
beat  to  the  bells! 

But  it's  oh  to  be  away 

In  the  meadows  loved  of  May; 
In  the  green  fields  where  the  corn  waves 

I'd  go  singin'  all  the  day! 

O  city  bells  an'   city  lights — how  well   ye  play   your 

part! 
Fame   for   a   name,    tears   for  the   year,   gold   for   a 

breakin'  heart! 
The  gold  that  is  but  glitter,  an'  gives  the  grief  that 

kills. 
The  heart  that  loves  the  lowlands  is  lonely  on  the 

hills! 

An'  the  reapers  sing  to-day 

Where  they're  harvestin'  the  hay, 
An'  I'm  weepin'  like  a  woman 

For  the  home-fields  far  awayi 
— From  Uncle  Rcmus's  Magazine  (September), 


FRESH  AT  NIGHT 
If  One  Uses  the  Right  Kind  of  Food. 


If  by  proper  selection  of  food  one  can  feel 
strong  and  fresh  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work, 
it  is  worth  while  to  know  the  kind  of  food 
that  will  produce  this  result. 

A  school  teacher  of  Media,  Kan.,  says  in 
this  connection:  "I  commenced  the  use  of 
Grape-Nuts  food  five  months  ago.  At  that 
time  my  health  was  so  poor  that  I  thought  I 
would  have  to  give  up  my  work  altogether. 
I  was  rapidly  losing  in  weight,  had  little 
appetite,  was  nervous  and  sleepless,  and  ex- 
perienced almost  constantly,  a  feeling  of  ex- 
haustion. I  tried  various  remedies  without 
good    results,   then    I   determined  to  give 

frarticular  attention  to  my  food,  and  have 
earned  something  of  the  properties  of  Grape- 
Nuts  for  rebuilding  the  brain  and  nerve 
centres. 

"I  commenced  using  that  food  and  have 
since  made  a  constant  and  rapid  improve- 
ment in  health  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all 
this  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  most 
strenuous  and  exacting  work. 

"  I  gained  twelve  pounds  in  weight  and 
have  a  good  appetite,  my  nerves  are  steady 
and  I  sleep  sound.  I  have  such  strength 
and  reserve  force  that  I  feel  almost  as  strong 
and  fresh  at  the  close  of  a  day's  work  as  at 
the  beginning. 

"  Before  using  Grape-Nuts  I  was  troubled 
much  with  weak  eyes,  but  as  my  vitality 
increased  my  eyes  became  stronger.  I 
never  heard  of  any  other  food  as  nutritious 
and  economical  as  Grape-Nuts."  Read 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  inpkgs.  "There's 
a  Reason." 


The 
Goal  of  Perfection 


Of  all  musical  intruments  the  piano  is  the  most 
vital,  the  most  intricately  constructed,  the  most 
delicately  adjusted;  and  of  all  pianos,  the  Steinway  is 
the  highest  expression  of  piano  art — so  conceded 
by  all  judges. 

No  time  is  too  long,  no  pains  too  great,  no  cost 
too  large,  no  effort  too  vast  to  expend  in  achieving 
for  each  individual  Steinway  the  goal  of  artistic 
perfection. 

For  a  concrete  example,  we  invite  you  to 
examine  the  Steinway  Vertegrand;  a  piano  at  $500 
which  more  closely  approximates  the  ideal  moderate- 
priced  piano  than  any  other  ever  originated. 

Steinway  Pianos  can  be  bought  from  any  authorized 
Steinway  dealer  at  New  York  prices,  with  cost  of  transporta- 
tion added. 

Illustrated  catalogue  and  the  little  booklet,  "  The  Triumph 
of  the  Vertegrand,"  sent  on  request  and  mention  of  this 
magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall 
107  and  109  East  14th  St.,  New  York 


VERTEGRAND 


PRICE  $500 


Better  Than  Gas/'  Says  This  New  Yorker 

"I  have  used  The  Angle  Lamp  far  beyond  the  time  set  for  trial  and 
find  that  one  cannot  be  too  enthusiastic  over  it,"  writes  Mr.  Granville 
Barnum,  of  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.  "It  certainly  gives  the  brightest  and  at  the 
Same  time  the  softest  illumination  one  could  desire.     If  We  lived,  for  some 

years,  in  New  York  City  and  used  all  the  latest 
and  most  approved  appliances,  devices,  etc.,  *in 
connection  with  gas  or  electricity,  and  yet  I  must 
admit  the  superiority  of  this  simple  yet  wonderful 
method  of  illumination.  One  can  hardly  say 
too  much  in  its  praise." 


THE  ANGLE  LAMP 


makes  common   kerosene  the  best,  the  cheapest. 

and   most  satisfactory  of    all    lighting    methods. 

Safer  and  more  reliable  than  gasolene  or  acetylene, 
yet  as  convenient  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity.  1  The  Angle  Lamp  is  ligiited  and 
extinguished  like  gas.  May  be  turned  high  or  low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no  danger. 
Filled  while  lighted  and  without  moving.  Requires  filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  It 
floods  a  room  with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light  that  has  no  equal.  Write  for  our  Catalog 
"47"  and  our  proposition  for  a  OA  Hni/o'  TtMJll  Before  >'ou  forget  it— before 
you  turn  over  this  leaf— write  Oil  UdVa  1  1  Id  I.  for  catalog  "47."  listing  32 
varieties  of  The  Angle  Lamp  from  52  up,  and  glvingyou  the  benefit  of  our  iovears'  experience 
with  all  lighting  methods.  THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO..  159-161  W.  24th  St..  New  York 
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New  York  City  Fashions 

$12.50  to  $25.00 

SUIT     or     OVERCOAT 

Made  to  Your  Measure 

STYLE  BOOK  AND  SAMPLES  SENT 
FREE  and  we  Guarantee  to  Fit  you 
Perfectly  or  Refund  Your  Money 
without  any  Argument. 

— If  you  only  knew  how  accu- 
rately we  can  fit  you  and  the  num- 
ber of  big  round  dollars  we  can 
save  you. 

— If  we  could  only  point  out  to 
you  in  print  the  difference 
between  the  garments  we  make 
to  your  order  (New  York  Ciiy 
Styles  1  against  other  styles 
obtainable  elsewhere. 
— If  we  could  fully  explain  the 
difference  in  the  skill  of  the 
Tailoring— the  difference  in  the 
Dash  of  Style  and  Grace  of 
the  Fit  and  the  difference  in 
Quality  and  in  self-satisfaction. 
You  would  write  at  once  for 
our  Handsome  Style  Book 
and  Samples  of  the  fabrics 
from  which  to  select,  for  "  See- 
ing is  Believing." 
We  prepay  the  Kxpress  Charges 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
to  your  home,  which  means  a  big 
saving  to  you. 

Just  write  a  postal  today  and 
you  will  receive  by  return  mail 
CDCC  "  "  r  St  yle  Cnuloj 
r  fxlifi)  Samples  adJ  Complete 
Self-Measurement  Outfit. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TAILORS 

E  729  to  731  Broadway  New  York  City 

The  Largest  Mail  Order  Tailors  to  Men  in  the  World 
Eat.  it    Years  .V«,  ,\i,.i,i's  No  Branches 


LOOKS  like  a  Fountain  Pen. 

SHAVES  like  what  it  IS— the 
easiest,  quickest,  most  comfort- 
able and  cleanest-shaving  razor 
of  whatever  kind  ever  placed  on 
the  market. 

THE  ARNOLD 

Fountain 

SAFETY  RAZOR 

Its  narrow,  perfectly  guarded 
blade  is  in  line  with  the  handle, 
not  across  it,  and  thus  gives  a 
long,  clean-cutting  slant  stroke, 
just  like  the  long,  smooth  velvet 
stroke  of  the  barber.  You  can 
shave  the  corners,  creases  and 
hollows  of  your  face  more  easily 
than  with  any  other  razor.  More 
quickly  made  ready  a..d  more 
easily  cleaned  than  any  other 
safety  razor.  Weighs  _>  ounces 
— oarried  in  your  vest  pocket  and 
looks  like  a  Fountain  Fen. 

P*  trnn  Satisfaction    Guar- 

rifP   >^UU     anteed  or  Money 
IIVC      wf—  Refunded 

Twelve  do  vle-edge,  hair-splitting 
blades  with  each  razor  each  good  for  20 
to  40  shaves  a  set  lasts  nearly  a  vear. 
Ten  extra  blades,  50  cents  At  hard- 
ware, drug,  furnishing,  and  department 
name  with 
price  and  we  will  send  direct,  postage 
paid.     Fret  Booklet. 

THE  ARNOLD  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  Inc. 
440  Court  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 
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ETHICS    OF    MARRIAGE 

By  H  S.  WiMKKOV.M.D.    Vital  fTUggestioilfi  toward 
makn.  ueal  estate  both  sacred  and  haDTjy. 

190pp.   Ppice,^l.QP.  FUNK  Jc  WAGNALLS CO. , H* t. 


-Do  You  Shave  Yourself  ?. 


With  a  BtUM   Dry  Hone  j 

in  10 

edge  »  Wet 

hones  usually  like  half  an  hour 

of  an  expert.  Basse's  Hones  re- 

1.  I  skill  ;    ADJ  fa 
them;  .    either    plain 

or    safety    htyles.      A   gentlemen 
said,      i 

mine  if  I  could  not  get  another; 
I  '    5  years    and    wj 

razor  is  as  good  uoew." 

si. 00  PREPAID. 

Costa  '  tot  satisfactory. 

Bl  S»K  A  CO.,  S27  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


A  Summer  Night. 

Bv   R.    II.   Law. 

In  the  dusk  garden 
Hushed  are  all  voi<  1 
Save  I  lght-iar's 

Querulous  moan. 

Blindly  the  ghost-moths 
Flutter  around  us, 
Brush  by  1  lur  i,i'  e 
Pass  in  th< 

Veiled  are  the  lustrous 
Crimsons  and  purples, 
Glory  of  color. 
Wonder  of  form. 

Spires  of  the  larch  are 
Plumed  as  with  cypress. 
Green  of  the  orchard 
Darkens  to  yew. 

But  through  the  dimness. 
Viewless  and  fragrant 
Souls  of  the  flowers 
Wander  in  air. 


Spirits  elusive. 
Fain  would  we  stay  them; 
Free  of  our  capture 
Come  they  and  g 

Warders  of  mem  iry 
Are  they,  unsealing 
Many  a  1<  mg-shut 
I  loor  of  the  past . 

Weirds  al  whose  ma 
Dead  wood  shall  blossom. 
Wells  .  if  old  sorrow, 
Flow  with  new  tens. 

Breath  of  the  jasmine! 
How  hast  thi  >u  borne  me 
Far  o'er  the  Time-stream's 
Shad'  iwy  flood! 

Back  1 1  t  li.it  other 
Dream-scented  garden. 
Where  fond  pieties 
Sheltered  my  youth! 

Ah!  The  sweet  mirai  le! 

e  were  the  weary 
Burden  of  knowledge. 
Cumber  of  yean  . 

Yea!   for  one  heart-beat 
Mine  were  the  newm 
M '.   tei  .    gladness, 

Bli  11  -in  1  if  the  world. 

Swift,  as  a  rain-washed 
Gleam  on  I  [eh  ellyn, 
Flashed  the  clear  vision 
Faded  once  more; 

Fair  as  the  gleam,  as  the 
Mi '    ntain  enduring, 
Bideth  the  dear  hope 

n  of  its  light- 
How  'neath  the  sterner 
Flint  of  our  manhood, 

iie  gathering 
Dust  of  our  age, 

Waiting  what  richer, 
Larger  awaking, 
Slumbers  the  deatl.li 
Heart  of  the  child. 

— From  The  Spectator  (London). 


Did  you  ever 
think  of  the  moral 

question  involved  in  making 
clothes,  or  anything  else,  for 
sale  ?    There  is  one. 

We  think  that  in  supplying 
our  fellow- men  with  good 
clothes  we're  doing  good ; 
the  better  the  clothes,  and 
the  more  of  this  spirit  we  put 
into  the  making  of  them,  the 
more  good. 

We  recognize  a  moral  respon- 
sibility to  you  ;  it's  quite  as 
important  as  the  question  of 
profi\  That's  why  we  want 
to  know  when  our  clothes 
are  not  right,  or  not  satisfac- 
tory to  the  wearer. 

If  you  get  Hart  Schaffner  & 
Marx  clothes  that  are  not 
satisfactory,  tell  us  about  it. 
We  want  to  know,  not 
simply  to  correct  the  error 
in  your  particular  case; 
that's  easy:  money  back,  a 
new  suit,  or  whatever  is  right. 

But  it  goes  much  deeper 
than  that;  there's  a  moral 
issue  involved  in  every  pur- 
chase of  clothes  bearing  our 
label.  We  recognize  it  while 
we're  making  them;  and  it 
doesn't  cease,  with  us,  when 
you  begin  to  wear  them. 

Hart  Schaffner  &:  Marx 

Good   Clothes   Makers 


How  to  Breathe 

For  Health.  Strength 
and  Endurance 

Send  for  my  64-page  illustrated 
book,  Lunjf  and  Muscle  Culture,  the 
most  instructive  treatise  ever  pub- 
lished on  the  vital  subject  of  Deep 
Breathing  — Correct  and  Incor- 
rect Breathing  clearly  described 
with  diagrams  and  illustratiors. 
The  information  given  in  this 
book  has  led  thousands  into  the 
correct     path    to    health    and 
strength      Over  200,000  already 
sold.      Sent  on  receipt  of  n.c. 
(stamps  or  coin)      Address 

PAUL  von  BOECKMANN 

Respiratory  Specialist 
840  Bristol  Building;,  GOO  Stta  Are. 

New  York 
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(JutnoMTi'. 

By  Sara  Te  isdai  i 

I  was  a  queen,  and  I  have  lost  my  crown; 

A  wife,  and  I  have  broken  all  my  vows; 

A  lover,  and  I  ruined  him  I  loved 

There  is  no  other  havoc  left  to  do. 

A  little  month  ago  I  was  a  <|ueen, 

And  mothers  held  their  babies  up  to  see 

When  I  came  riding  out  of  Camelot. 

The  women  smiled,  and  all  the  world  smiled  too 

And  now,  what  woman's  eyes  would   -mile  on  me? 

I     till  am  beautiful,  and  yet  what  child 

Would  think  of  me  as  some  high,  heaven-senl  thing, 

An  angel,  clad  in  gold  and  miniver? 

The  world  would  run  from  me,  and  yet  am  I 

No  different  from  the  queen  they  used  to  lo 

If  water,  flowing  silver  over  stones, 

Is  forded,  and  beneath  the  horses'  feet 

Grows  turbid  suddenly,  it  clears  again, 

And  men  will  drink  it  with  no  thought  of  harm, 

Yet   I   am  branded  for  a  single  fault. 

I  was  the  flower  amid  a  toiling  world, 
Where  people  smiled  to  see  one  happy  thing, 
And  they  were  proud  and  glad  to  raise  me  high; 
They  only  asked  that  I  should  be  right  fair, 
A  little  kind,  and  gowned  wondrously, 
And  surely  it  were  little  praise  to  me 
If  I  had  done  it  well  throughout  my  li  e. 

I  was  a  queen,  the  daughter  of  a  king. 

The  crown  was  never  heavy  on  my  head, 

It  was  my  right,  and  was  a  part  of  me. 

The  women  thought  me  proud,  the  men  were  kind, 

And  bowed  right  gallantly  to  kiss  my  hand, 

And  watched  me  as  I  passed  them  calmly  by. 

Along  the  halls  I  shall  not  tread  again. 

What  if,  to-night,  I  should  revisit  them? 

The  warders  at  the  gates,  the  kitchen-maids, 

The  very  beggars  would  stand  off  from  me, 

And  I,  their  queen,  would  climb  the  stairs  alone, 

Pass  through  the  banquet-hall,  a  loathed  thing. 

And  seek  my  chambers  for  a  hiding-place, 

And  I  should  find  them  but  a  sepulcher, 

The  very  rushes  rotted  on  the  floors, 

The  fire  in  ashes  on  the  freezing  hearth. 


FEET  OUT 
She   Had  Curious  Habits. 


When  a  person  lias  to  keep  the  feet  out 
from  under  cover  during  the  coldest  nights 
in  winter  because  of  the  heat  and  prickly 
sensation,  it  is  time  that  coffee,  which 
causes  the  trouble,  be  left  off. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  nervous  conditions 
that  coffee  will  produce.  Jt  shows  in  one 
way  in  one  person  and  in  another  way  in 
another.  In  this  case  the  lady  lived  in  S. 
Dak.     I^he  says  : 

"  I  have  had  to  lie  awake  half  the  night 
with  my  feet  and  limbs  out  ofthe  bed  on  the 
coldest  nights,  and  felt  afraid  to  sleep  for 
fear  of  catching  cold.  T  had  been  troubled 
for  years  with  twitching  and  jerking  of  the 
lower  limbs,  and  for  most  of  thetime  1  have 
been  unable  to  go  to  church  or  to  lectures 
because  of  that  awful  feeling  that  1  must 
keep  <m  the  move. 

"  When  it  was  brought  to  my  attention 
that  coffee  caused  so  many  nervous  diseases, 
I  concluded  to  drop  coffee  and  take  Post  urn 
Food  Coffee  to  see  if  my  trouble  was  caused 
by  coffee  drinking. 

"  I  only  drank  one  cup  of  coffee  for  break- 
fast, but  that  was  enough  to  do  the  business 
for  me.  When  I  quit  it  my  troubles  disap- 
peared in  an  almost  mi raeulous  way.  Now 
I  have  no  more  of  the  jerking  and  t  witching 
and  can  sleep  with  any  amount  of  bedding 
over  me  and  sleep  all  night,  in  sound,  peace- 
ful rest. 

"  Postum  Food  Coffee  is  absolutely  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  to  me."  There's  a  reason." 
Read  the  little  health  classic,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


KNOX 

NEW  YORK 

AN    OLD  TRADE-MARK 
always  found  in  the  latest  hats. 
The  trade-mark  of  the 

KNOX 

HAT 

and  an  adequate  guarantee  of  style, 
fit  and  durability. 

The  principal  hatter  in  each  city  is  the  exclusive  agent  for  Knox  Hats. 
Fall  styles  will  be  displayed  at  each  agency  on  August  twenty-seventh. 
All  mail  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


EVER-READY  SAFETY  A100 


THE  only  1  3  lilndcd  dollar 
*■  razor  in  the  world.  A  hetter 
razor  impossible.  Complete  Cor 
!M  .OO    »iil,    silvei     11 

12   i:»  er-Rendj 


blades,  li  in  .1 

-itlriM  In  .-1\    1    .-,-. I 

10    I.,    so   cents, 

also  tit  Gen     1  ISi 

new    Ever  •Head  j 

e\,  hanged    for     ten     dull 
and  S5i    nts, 
Ever-Readj 


an- 


old  • 


M 


bl.<  les 


prep  lid    -1    II" 


AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO..  320  8'wav.  New  York 


"Riding  Comfort"  forS1°aTand 

™" ~~~~ ~ ~~~ ~~~ "     a  genuine 

WhitmaLn 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free,  containing  everything  from 
"Saddle  toSpvrr 

The  Mehlbacb  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St..  N.V.  City 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


SI2 

to 

S65 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Ste-.van 

Hnrlshom  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Jin  Rollers 


Your  dentist,  you  will  remember,  recommended  me. 

Sold  Only  In  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth.    Br^Uc* 
in  irregular  tufts— cleans  between  the  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it. 


Adults-  SSc 

¥  Vldren's25c. 

By  mail  or  at  d--  for  our  frrr 

booklet.  ''Tooth  Truth*.-    FLORENCE  MTG.  CO.,    14  Pine  St.,  Florence  ltmu 
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REG.  U.S 

WEARS 

A  HIGH  GR\DE 
VARN15H 


PAT  OFF 


LIKE  IRON 

AND  STAIN 
COM5INED 


YES— ITS  JAP-A-LAC! 

There  is  only  one  JAP-A-LAC — it  is  put  up  in  Green  La- 
beled cans  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  trade-marked  name. 

There  are  16  beautiful  colors,  for  refinishing   everything  about  the  home,  from  cellar  to  garret. 
All  articles  of  wood  or  metal  should  be  JAP- A-LAC-ED  as  soon  as  they  become  scuffed  or 
rusty  looking. 

Floors,  Interior  Woodwork,  Weafher- Beaten  Doors,  Chairs,  Tables,  Andirons,  Gas  Fixtures  and 

a  thousand  other  things  can  be  kept  looking  like  new  by  the  use  of  JAP-A-LAC. 

Get  a  can  today,  of  any  color  you  desire,  and  prove  to  yourself  the  wonderful  results  it  produces. 

For  Sale  by  Paint,  Hardware,  and  Drug  Dealers.     All  sizes  from  15c  to  $2.50. 

A  WARNING  AGAINST  THE  DEALER   WHO  TRIES  TO  SUBSTITUTE.     If  your 

dealer  offers   you  a  substitute,  say    to  him  :   "  No,  thank  you  ;  I    want  what  I  asked  for.     Good  bye." 

Trade  with  the  dealer  who  gives  you  what  you  ask  for.     That's  JAP-A-LAC. 

Write  for  beautiful  illustrated  booklet,  and  interesting  color  card.     FREE  for  the  asking. 


I  If  bail  dine,  write  fur  our 
complete  Finishing  Specifi- 
cations. They  will  be  mailed 
tree.  Our  Architectural 
Green  Label  Varnishes  are 
of  the    highest    quality 


Ma 


942  Rockefeller  Bldg..  Cleveland,  O. 


If  Yul'H  dealer  does  nut  keep 
JAP-A-LAC,  send  us  his  name 
anil  tOC  [except for  Gold,  trhioh 
is  26o]  to  cover  c<t#t  of  mailing, 
and  we  will  send  FREE  Sam- 
ple I  quarter  pint  can  )  to  any 
point    in    the    United    states. 


ENNEN'S  ?S 
^JJ^OWDER 


£.P°orrH?^SM^^ 

I  PRICKLY  HEAT, 
'CHAFING,  and 
SUNBURN,  -i-S^g*" 

Removes  til  odor  of  perspiration.    T>f 

llsbtful   «her   Shaving.     Sold   everywhere,  or 

receipt  at  25c.    Get  Mennen's  (the  original).     Simple  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY.  >*«<»»rk.  N.J. 


K 


T 


aCOUSTICon 


Enables  the  deaf  to  hear  instantly 
and  its  continued  use  often  restores  the 
natural  hearing;  no  trumpet  or  unsightly 
apparatus.  Write  us  to-day  and  learn  how 
you  ian  thoroughly  text  It  before  pur- 
cbit*iuir.  In  use  in  hundreds  of  churches 
and  theatres  and  public  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington.   Booklet  on  request. 

ACOUSTIC   CO..    12ft3   Broadwav.  N.  Y. 


TO    TRANSATLANTIC    TOURISTS 

"The  Traveler's  Handbook"  is  just  what  you  will  need. 
Full  of  hints.  $1.00  net;  bv  mail  SI.  10.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  44-COEast  23d  Street.  New  York. 


shines  brighMy  in  al'house  where 
—  — H  abolishes  dirt,  buK'Dirt 
and  despair  are  close  ofkin"Try  ih  in 
your  next*  house  cleaning  s»^^ a 


I  was  a  queen,  and  he  who  loved  me  best 

Made  me  a  woman  for  a  night  and  day, 

And  now  I  go  unqueened  forevermore. 

A  queen  should  never  dream  on  summer  eves, 

When  hovering  spells  are  heavy  in  the  dt. 

I  think  no  night  was  ever  quite  so  still, 

So  smoothly  lit  with  red  along  the  west, 

So  deeply  hushed  with  quiet  through  and  thro' 

And  strangely  clear,  and  deeply  dyed  with  light. 

The  trees  stood  straight  against  a  paling  sky. 

With  Venus  burning  lamp-like  in  the  west. 

I  walked  alone  amid  a  thousand  flowers, 

That  drooped  their  heads  and  drowzed  beneath  the 

dew, 
And  all  my  thoughts  were  quieted  to  sleep. 
Behind  me,  on  the  walk,  I  heard  a  step — 
I  did  not  know  my  heart  could  tell  his  tread, 
I  did  not  know  I  loved  him  till  that  hour. 
Within  my  heart  I  felt  a  wild,  sick  pain, 
The  garden  reeled  a  little,  I  was  weak, 
And  quick  he  came  behind  me,  caught  my  arms, 
That  ached  beneath  his  touch;  and  then  I  swayed, 
My  head  fell  backward  and  I  saw  his  face. 
All  this  grows  bitter  that  was  once  so  sweet, 
And  many  mouths  must  drain  the  dregs  of  it, 
And  none  will  pity  me,  nor  pity  him 
Whom  Love  so  lashed,  and  with  such  cruel  thongs. 
— From  The  Mirror  (St.  Louis'. 


PERSONAL 

A    Premonition    that    Went    Wrong. — In    the 

memoirs  of  Carl  Schurz,  now  running  in  McClure's, 
is  a  description  of  a  psychological  experience  that 
will  interest  every  one  who  has  ever  had  a  "pre- 
monition."  It  occurred  at  Chattanooga,  just  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge.     We  read: 

When,  after  a  quiet  sleep,  I  woke  up  about  day- 
break on  November  23,  my  first  thought  was  that 
on  that  day  I  should  be  killed.  It  was  as  if  a  voice 
within  me  told  me  so  with  solemn  distinctness.  I 
tried  to  shake  off  the  impression  and  to  laugh  at 
my  weakness  in  listening  to  that  voice  a  single  mo- 
ment. But,  while  I  met  my  companions  and  went 
about  the  performance  of  my  duties  in  the  accus- 
tomed way,  the  voice  would  always  come  back: 
"This  day  I  shall  be  killed."  Once  I  actually 
came  very  near  sitting  down  to  write  a  "last  letter" 
to  my  wife  and  children;  but  a  feeling  of  shame  at 
my  superstitious  emotion  came  over  me,  and  I  de- 
sisted. Still  the  voice  would  not  be  silent.  I 
busied  myself  with  walking  about  among  my  troops 
to  see  that  they  were  in  proper  fighting  trim  for 
the  battle,  which  we  expected  to  open  at  any  mo- 
ment, but  the  voice  followed  me  without  cessation. 
I  made  a  strong  effort  to  appear  as  cheerful  as 
usual,  so  that  my  officers  might  not  notice  the  state 
of  my  mind,  and  I  think  I  succeeded.  But  what  I 
could  not  conceal  was  a  restless  impatience  that  the 
impending  action  should  begin.  Still,  the  whole 
forenoon  passed  without  any  serious  engagement 
— only  a  cannon-shot  now  and  then,  and  here  and 
there  a  little  crackle  of  picket-firing.  The  breast- 
works and  batteries  of  the  enemy  on  the  steep  crest 
of  Missionary  Ridge  on  our  left  and  opposite  our 
center,  and  on  Lookout  Mountain  on  our  right, 
frowned  down  upon  us,  apparently  impregnable. 

At  last,  about  noon,  two  divisions  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  in  our  left  center  were  ordered 
to  advance,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  they  took 
the  first  line  of  the  enemy's  rifle-pits  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  Altho  the  voice  within  me  still 
spoke,  I  felt  a  little  relief  when  I  heard  the  real 
thunder  of  battle  immediately  in  front.  But  my 
command  stood  there  two  hours  more  with  grounded 
arms,  waiting  for  orders.  At  last,  at  two  o'clock, 
a  staff-officer  galloped  up  with  the  instruction  that 
I  should  take  position  in  the  woods  on  the  left  of 
those  divisions,  between  Orchard  Knob  and  the 
Tennessee  River,  connecting  on  my  right  with  Gen- 
eral Wood,  and  on  my  left  with  the  Second  Division 
of  our  corps.  "Now  is  tne  time,"  said  the  voice 
within. 

In  deploying  my  command  and  making  the  pre- 
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scribed  connection  I  had  no  difficulty,  only  a  slight 
skirmish-fire,  the  enemy  readily  yielding  when  I 
pushed  my  skirmishers  as  far  ahead  as  Citico  Creek. 
But  there  was  a  rebel  battery  of  artillery  placed  on 
the  slope  of  Missionary  Ridge  opposite  Orchard 
Knob,  invisible  to  us  on  account  of  the  woods, 
which  threw  shells  at  us  and  apparently  had  a  cor- 
rect range.  Shells  would  come  over  to  us  from  it 
in  slow  order,  probably  about  two  a  minute  A 
practised  ear  could  gage  their  course  in  coming 
rather  accurately  by  their  whirling  noise.  Having 
made  my  alinement  with  the  neighboring  divisions 
on  the  right  and  left,  I  was  halting  on  horseback 
with  my  staff,  between  my  skirmishers  and  my  line 
of  buttle,  in  momentary  expectation  of  further  or- 
ders, when  I  heard  a  shell  coming,  as  I  judged, 
straight  toward  me.  "This  is  the  one,"  I  said  to 
myself.  The  few  moments  I  heard  it  coming  seemed 
very  long.  It  struck  the  ground  under  my  horse, 
causing  the  animal  to  give  a  jump,  broke  the  fore- 
legs of  the  horse  of  one  of  my  orderlies  immedi- 
ately behind  me,  struck  an  embankment  about 
twenty  yards  in  the  rear  of  me,  and  then  exploded, 
without  hurting  any  one.  The  effect  was  electric. 
The  voice  within  me  said,  "This  was  the  one,  but 
it  did  not  kill  me  after  all."  Instantly  the  premo- 
nition of  death  vanished  and  my  usual  spirits  re- 
turned.     I  never  had  such  an  experience  again. 

Later  General  Schurz  witnessed  a  scene  which  he 
describes  as  characteristic  of  the  badinage  which  the 
higher  officers  occasionally  indulged  in: 

One  frosty  morning  I  noticed  a  rather  decent- 
looking  house  by  the  roadside,  from  the  chimney  of 
which  a  blue  cloud  of  smoke  curled  up.  In  the 
front  yard  two  orderlies  were  holding  saddled  horses. 
I  concluded  that  there  must  be  general  officers  in- 
side and,  possibly,  something  to  eat.  Seduced  by 
this  thought,  I  dismounted,  and  found  within, 
toasting  their  feet  by  a  crackling  wood  fire,  General 
Sherman  and  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  who  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  Fourteenth  Corps  attached 
to  Sherman's  command — the  same  General  Jeffer- 
son C.  Davis  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had 
attracted  much  attention  by  the  killing  of  General 
Nelson  in  the  Gait  House,  at  Louisville. 

General  Sherman  kindly  invited  me  to  sit  with 
them,  and  I  did -so.  A  few  minutes  later  General 
Howard  entered.  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
General  Howard  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  great 
piety  and  went  by  the  name  of  "the  Christian  sol- 
dier." General  Sherman  greeted  him  in  his  brusk 
way,  exclaiming'  "Glad  to  see  you,  Howard!  Sit 
•down  by  the  fire!  Damned  cold  this  morning!" 
Howard,  who  especially  abhorred  the  use  of  "swear- 
-words,"  answered  demurely,  "Yes,  General,  it  is 
quite  cold  this  morning.'  Sherman  may  have  no- 
ticed a  slight  touch  of  reproof  in  this  answer.  At 
any  rate,  I  observed  a  wink  he  gave  General  Davis 


THE  THIRD  KINDOF  CLEANLINESS 


In  Lvery  Family 
A  Hundred  Uses 

The  absolutely  ptiiier  perceptible  cleanser 

WATCH  lOjJBUBBLE 

Nothing  else  is  the  same  as  DIOXOGEN.  It  bubbles  whenever  it  is  clean- 
sing. As  a  mouth  wash  DIOXOGEN  bubbles  into  tooth  cavities,  about  the 
teeth,  under  folds  of  the  tongue,  thoroughly  cleansing  the  whole  mouth.  As  a 
gargle  DIOXOGEN  bubbles.  When  applied  to  open  injuries  or  non-healing 
tissues  it  bubbles.  You  don't  have  to  "imagine  "  that  DIOXOGEN  is  cleansing. 
You  can  see  it  work.  You  know  it  is  cleansing.  Its  many  uses  are  explained  in 
"The  Third  Kind  of  Cleanliness  "  in  each  package.  DIOXOGEN  is  sold  only 
in  sealed  original  packages,  three  sizes,  25c,  50c.  and  75c.  It  is  not  a  new- 
product.     You  will  find  it  everywhere. 

Some  dealers  may  offer  you  something  which  they  say  is  "the 
same  as"  DIOXOGEN.  It  is  not  the  same.  Don't  be  imposed 
on.  Always  ask  for  DIOXOGEN.  Demand  the  original  sealed 
package  bearingthe name  DIOXOGEN.  Imitations  of  DIOXO- 
GEN have  a  disagreeable  odor,  turn  rank,  spoil,  are  unpleasant 
to  use  and  sometimes  explode.  DIOXOGEN  has  a  clean.^vhole- 
some,  delightful  taste.     It  keeps.     It  is  pure. 
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PROTECT 
YOURSELF 
AGAINST 
IMPOSITION 


A  LITERARY  DIGEST  subscriber,  living  in  an  upper  New  York  State  town,  read  in  our  columns  the 
advertisement  of  a  prominent  shoe  manufacturer.  The  reader  decided  to  purchase  a  pair  of  shoes  of  this 
make.  Instead  of  mailing  an  order  directly  to  the  Manufacturers,  he  believed  it  would  be  easier  to  purchase 
through  his  local  dealer.  " Can  you  supply  me  xvith  a  pair  of  Blank  and  Blank  shoes?"  he  inquired,  naming 
the  well-known  brand.  The  dealer  instantly  replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  did  not  happen  to  have  in  his 
stock  just  the  style  and  size  wanted,  but  he  ordered  and  delivered  the  shoes  a  few  davs  later.  A  mistake 
in  the  size  had  been  made,  however,  and  our  subscriber,  disgusted  with  the  blunder,  mailed  the  shoes  directlv 
to  Messrs.  Blank  and  Blank.  Shortly  afterward  he  received  a  letter  from  this  firm:  "You  have  evidently 
made  a  mistake ,"  it  said.  "  The  shoes  you  sent  us  are  not  our  make.  In  material  and  workmanship  they  do 
not  resemble  our  shoes.  Every  Blank  and  Blank  shoe  is  plainly  stamped  with  the  maker  s  name.  Ko  maker's 
name  appears  on  the  pair  you  have  sent  «;,  because  no  manufacturer  with  a  reputation  would  care  to  place  his 
name  on  such  goods.      Please  advise  us  what  you  wish  done  with  these  shoes.'7 

SUBSTITUTION  in  this  case  meant  that  our  subscriber  paid  the  price  of  a  standard  trade-marked 
article  and  secured  an  inferior  product.  The  advertising  expenditure  of  the  manufacturer  with  a  rep- 
utation increased  the  sale  of  a  cheap  imitation.  ^j  The  unscrupulous  dealer  who  practised  the  de- 
ception and  the  manufacturer  of  the  shoddy  "make-believe"  directlv  benefited  bv  the  dealer's  cunning 
and  the  subscriber's  carelessness.  Could  an  illustration  of  the  Evil  of  Substitution  be  clearer?  Hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  cases  like  the  above  are  occurring  in  various  trades  every  daw 

A  good  product  is  stamped  with  the  maker's  name.  Without  the  Purchaser's  connivance  no  dealer  can 
practise  Substitution.  You  as  the  buvers  of  more  than  $200,000,000. 00  of  yearly  necessities  are  the 
powerful  influence  for  good.  You  alone  can  bring  about  a  betterment  of  what  are  surelv  evil  conditions. 
Insist  on   the  "  Trade-Marked  "   brand. 
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Socks  have  been  branded 
with  our  trade-mark  for  nearly  thirty  years  as 
our  guarantee  of  their  goodness. 


Style  2  SW  is  particularly  recommended 
for  its  great  wearing  qualities.  It  is  a  medium 
heavy  wei3ht  cotton  stocking  with  fast  black 
uppers  and  undved  natural  combed 
Egyptian  double  sole.  This  style  has 
filled  a  long-felt  want,  combining  style  and 
comfort  without  sacri  cing  either. 

Please  ask  your  dealer  for 
Shawknit  socks. 

If  you  cannot  procure  them  from  him,  we  will 
fill  a  trial  order  direct. 

The  price  of  the  above  style  is  25c.  per 
pair  or  six  pairs  for  $  1 .50  ;  delivery  charges 
paid  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  upon  receipt  of 
price.  Sizes  9  to  I  1  "j  inclusive.  When 
ordering  be  sure  and  state  size  wanted. 

Write  us  to-day  for  our  beautifully 
illustrated  colored  catalog  showing 
styles,  prices,  and  useful  information. 

SHAW   STOCKING    CO. 

4  Smith    St,  Lowell,  Mass. 


"THE  Certificates  of  Deposit  i~-uedby  I 
|  x  thin  bnnk  afford  the  safest  and 
profitable  investment,    ieldins  6    i  er  | 
nnnnm,  while  JBSt  as  -.-if-'     -  <- 
ment  bonds.  Write  for  booklet  "  i> 


with  his  left  eye,  while  a  sarcastic  smile  flitted 
across  his  featun  It  became  at  once  clear  what 
it   mi  Davis   instantly,    while  ibout 

some  indifferent  subject,  began  to  intersperse  his 
speech  with  such  a  no)      damns"  and  the 

like,  when  there  was  not  the  sin  m  for 

it,  that  one  might  have  >sed  him  to 

ing  under  the  intensest  excitement,  while  really  he 
was  in  perfectly  cold  blood.  In  fai  t,  as  i  afterward 
learned,  General  Davis  was  noted  for  having  mas- 
tered the  vocabulary  of  thi  \rmy  in  Flanders" 
more  completely  than  an;-  Ms  rani;. 

Howard   made   several    vain    a  "e   a 

turn  to  the  conversation.  Encouraged  by  repeated 
winks  and  a  fe  mpathetic   re  irn    Sher- 

man,  D  infernal- 

isms,  until  finally  Howard,  with  di  painted  all 

all  over  his  face,  got  up  an:    i  en  i   Sher- 

man  and    Davis   broke   out 

And  when  I  ventured  upon  a  remark  about  Hov  ird's 
sufferings,     Sherman     said     "Well     I  '  nan- 

soldier   business- is    all    right    in    its  he 

needn't  put  on  airs  when  we  arc  among  ourselvi 

A  few  weeks  later,  when  the  Knoxville  campaign 
was   over,  Sherman   addrest    a    letter    to    II  >ward, 
thanking    him,    most    deservedly,    for    the    excellent 
services  rendered  by  him   on   that   expedition,   and 
ing  him  as  "one  who  mingled  i  fully  and 

ctly  the  polished  Christian  gentleman  and  the 
prompt,  zealous,  and  gallant  soldier.  '  When  I 
read  this,   I   remembered  the  scene  1  i  t   de- 

scribed, and  imagined  I  saw  a  little  twinkle  in  Sher- 
man'   eye. 
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Howard  Pyle's  Beginning.  Whoever  knows 
the  best  magazine  illustrations  knows  the  work  of 
Howard  Pyle.  In  his  native  town  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  this  artist  has  been  studying,  working, 
and  teaching  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
Julian  Hawthorne,  in  the  September  Pearson's, 
writes  the  following  description  of  Mr.  Pyle: 

He  is  himself  a  type  of  the  unfettered;  a  stal- 
wart, tall,  simple  American,  unself-conscious  as  a 
boy,  big-boned,  big-skulled,  up-standing,  whole- 
some; devoid  of  velvet  I  pose  I  felt  his 
powerful  individuality,  but  there  was  no  taint  of 
"Myself"  about  him;  a  spiritual  fire  iilame 
within  him  has  burnt  all  that  oul  oi  him.  He 
it  of  himself  but  of  his  work,  whereby  the 
work  gains  and  others  think  much  of  him. 

When  he  was  a  1>oy  his  pare  futile  at- 

tempts to  incite  in  him  a  pursuit  of  wha  i  ailed 

a   higher  education.      Nothing   would    do.    however, 
but  that  he  must  draw  things,  even  tho  hi 
failed  to  show  an\   i  illy  he 

was  allowed  to  go  to  an  an    cho   I  in  Philadelphia. 

A  few  er  we  find  him   doing  hack   work 

in  Xew  York.     His  recog  iban- 

he  little  things  an  I 
ultimately  led  up  to  the  following  i      ribed 

by  Mr.  Hawthorne,  an  episode  which  was  really  the 
turning-point'  eer 

He  had  been  making  lit'!. 

and   selling   them    to    Harpei        '•  sug- 

gestions to  be  worked  up  b 

these  ideas  was  called  "A   Wreck   in  the  Oiling,"  a 
quaint   old   life-saving   station,    a    man    opi 
door  and  shouting   out,   amid   a  gust    of    wind    and 
snow,  news  ol  ■<>   playing 

cards    within.     This    idea    SO 

fancy   that    Pyle   was   emboldened    to    asl     lea    e    to 
work  it  up  himself.      Leave  was  graciously  given! 

"  I'  and   weeks,"  '    le,    "  I    lab  ired 

icture — I  gave  up  for  it  all  my  remui 
tive  little  jobs,  and.  as  m)  ent  on 

just   the  same,  I   finally  recognized    the   pn    ence   of 
financial  stringency.     The  question   i  ether   I 

could    starve    slowly    enough    to    finish    my    picture 
or  whether  poverty  would  win  the  race  against 
art.     It  turned  out  to  be  a  pretty  closi   conti    I 

A.  a  matter  ij    when  the  picture 

was  in  conditio  submitted  to  the  art  editor 
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The  Varnish  for  the 
Home  Beautiful 

I.  X.  L  FLOOR  FINISH 

is  made  for  those  who  take  pride  in  the 
appearance  ot  their  home  —  those 
who  want  their  hardwood  floors  to  be 
at  their  best  —  smooth  and  bright  and 
iree  from  heel  marks  and  scratches. 
I.  X.  L.  FLOOR  FINISH  is  the 
best  and  highest-priced  floor  varnish 
made  (about  50c.  more  a  room). 
It  is  well  worth  it !  It  lasts  from  three 
to  five  times  longer  than  any  other. 

To  get  the  best  possible  results,  a  floor  finis  ■': 
should  be  applied  by  an  expert,  but  owing  to 
its  easy  flowing,  iiuiik  drying  qualities, 
novice  can  get  better  results  ivith  I.  X.  L. 
Floor  Finish  than  ivith  any  other  preparation. 

For  general  interior  woodwork, 
ask  for  SMITH'S  I.  X.  L.  PRE= 
SERVATIVE 
COATINGS. 

Send  for  "Rules to; 
the  Preservation  of 
Hardwood  Floors." 
Free  if"  you  mention 
your   dealer's    name, 

Edward  Smith  &  Co  , 
45  Broadway.  N.Y. 
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Wont  Wrinkle! 

Won't  "Crack!" 

Does  Shade! 

Compare  these  three  window  shades  and  you  will 
understand  why  Brenlin  is  the  greatest  advance  in 
house-furnisbings  to-day. 

Holland  shades  wrinkle,  let  in  a  glare,  don't 
really  shade  because  they  haven't  "body  "  enough. 

Opaque  shades  '*  crack  "  because  they  are  filled 
with  chalk  which  breaks  as  the  shades  are  handled. 

Brenlin  is  made  without  filling  of  any  kind  and 
has  a  natural  body  that  makes  it  hang  straight  and 
smooth.  It  -iVon  't  ivrinkle  ;  ivon  t  crack  ,•  ivori' t 
fade. 

And  Brenlin  gives  Just  the  light  you  -want.  It 
is  made  in  all  colors;  in  cream,  ecru,  ivory-white, 
etc.,  it  softens  the  light  to  a  delightful,  mellow 
glow.  With  the  dark  colors,  green,  etc.,  you  can 
shut  it  out  entirely. 

Leading  dealers  have  Brenlin  in  all  colors.  Any 
dealer  can  easily  get  it  for  you.      But 

Don't  Be  Deceived 

Look  for  BRENLIN  in  the  margin  when  jour  shades 
art  delivered.  Every  yard  has  the  name"Brenlin"  peifor- 
ated  in  the  edge  of  the  material  in  small  letters  like  this: 
p:;;';;-!i  ;;  iv:  You  can  only  see  it  by  taking  the 
wi.\i_iN  !...!  jNj  shadeinyourhandsandexaminiii); 
it  closely — but  be  sure  it  is  there.  It  is  your  protection 
against  shades  that  loot  like  Brenlin  but  "crack. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Brenlin  write  us  and  we  will 
refer  you  to  one  who  has,  or  supply  you  direct. 

Write  today  for   samples   and  liThe    Treatment  of 

Windows"    showing  how  to  get  best  lighting  effects. 

Chas.  W.  Breneman  &  Co. 

2062-2072  Reading  Road  Cincinnati 
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FRESH  AIR 

WHILE   YOU   SLEEP 

The  most  delicate 
person  can  sleep  in 
bed  in  a  warm 
room  and  be  pro- 
teoted  from  chills 
andcolds. wind  and 
rain,  and  yet  get 
fresnairwil  h,  every 
breath,  with  the 

Walsh  Window  Tent 

It  comes  in  over  the    pillow  and    tits   loosely  around    the 
neck.     Cm    be  put    into  or  taken   out    from   any    window 

easily  and  ' I.h  by  a  turn  of  a  thumb  screw.  No  nulls 

or  screws.    Pays  for  itself  tin-  lirst    year   in  fuel  and 
doctor's  balls.   Write  today  for  literature    Satisfaction 
guaranteed     Regular  Tents,  ftto. 
WAI.sil  window  TEST  CO.  Dept.,  "VKOIUUS,  111.. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  AUTOMOBILE 


INVENTORY  FLYER  (to.  17 

(Just  Issued.    Write  for  It) 
$25,000.00  OVER  STOCK 

automobile   Parts  ami   Supplies  Knifed 

,  NEUSTADT  AUTOMOBILE  &  SITPLY  TO. 

SMS  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


MOBt  HONEY  (or  TOl 


at  Harper's,  Pyle  had  got  down  to  his  actual  last 
nickel,  and  debate  arose  in  his  mind  whether  it 
should  be  used  fur  car-fare,  or  saved  for  some  more 
vital  need.  His  studio  was  on  Broadway  near 
Thirty-second  Street,  and  the  Harpers  were  down- 
town opposite  Brooklyn  Bridge  —or  as  much  of  it 
as  was  in  existence  at  that  epoch.  There  was  no 
rapid  transit  in  those  days,  one  took  a  horse-car 
and  made  the  best  of  it.  Pyle  finally  decided  in 
favor  of  the  car  -  for,  even  should  his  picture  be 
declined,  he  could  at  least  get  a  few  dollars  for  the 
"idea."  Arriving  at  the  publishing  office,  he  in- 
quired for  the  art  editor  and  was  told  that  he  was 
not  there,  he  had  gone  home  for  the  day: 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  his  picture 
and  walk  back  to  the  studio.  But  what  was  he  to 
do  when  he  got  there,  with  the  appetite  he  v. 
have  by  that  time  and  nothing  in  his  pockets''  An 
artist  friend  of  his  lived  on  Fourteenth  Street  near 
Broadway,  and  the  needy  youth  stopt  there  with 
the  intention  of  borrowing  a  small  sum  of  money 
to  go  on  with  —  he  knew  it  would  be  readily  given. 
But  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  beg  for  help.  He 
hung  about  the  studio  for  a  while,  but  could  not 
screw  up  his  courage  to  ask  for  a  loan  and  so  went 
away  as  empty  as  he  came.  Two  roommates 
shared  his  own  studio  with  him:  but  neither  could 
he  bring  himself  to  borrow  of  them.  They  were 
going  out  to  the  restaurant  for  their  dinner  and 
expected  him  to  go  with  them  as  usual:  to  avoid  ex- 
planations, Pyle  pretended  that  he  was  ill  and  had 
no  stomach  for  food.  After  they  were  gone,  he 
ransacked  1  lie  pockets  of  his  old  clothes,  and  felt 
ricn  when  he  turned  out  a  stray  fifty-cent  piece, 
which  tided  him  over  till  the  next  day — day  big 
with  fate. 

Betimes  in  the  morning  he  was  at  the  door  of  the 
art  department,  pale  with  trepidation.  "For,"  said 
he,  "I  felt  that  my  fate  was  in  the  balance.  Cold 
shudders  ran  up  and  down  my  spine.  And  when, 
entering  the  art  room,  I  saw  my  picture  leaning 
conspicuous  against  the  wall,  apparently  ready  for 
me  to  carry  it  away  with  me,  I  was  sure  that  I  had 
failed." 

The  art  editor  regarded  the  youth  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  silence.  Then  he  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Pyle, 
Mr.  Harper  has  seen  your  picture  and  likes  it." 

Oh,  what  a  rebound  of  joy  and  thankfulness  in 
that  dejected  soul.  But  there  was  more  good  news 
coming. 

"In  fact,"  the  editor  continued,  "he  likes  it  so 
much  that  he  thinks  of  using  it  for  a  double  page." 

Now,  a  double  page  in  Harper's  Weekly  was  at 
that  time  considered  about  as  high  an  honor  as  an 
artist  could  aspire  to  in  the  way  of  illustration,  and 
we  may  imagine,  if  we  can,  the  delight  and  glory  of 
a  young  cub-artist  who  has  attained  such  a  goal 
after  such  a  night  of  need  and  bitter  anxiety. 
.  "I  was  liberally  paid  for  that  picture,"  Pyle  re- 
marked, "and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  take  a 
friend  to  Delmonico's  and  order  the  best  lunch 
that  money  could  buy." 

The  Delmonico  lunch  marked  the  end  of  the  pov- 
erty period.  With  that  single  picture  Pyle  entered 
art  society  in  New  York,  becoming  the  companion 
of  such  men  as  Abbey,  Reinhart,  and  Frost,  who 
were  then  the  demigods  of  illustration;  Chase,  Diel- 
man,  Duveneck,  and  others  who  were  just  returned 
from  studying  abroad.  Pyle  found  himself  on  the 
same  plane  with  these  men,  but  "fortunately"  — 
to  use  his  own  words  -  the  drawing  which  had  lifted 
him  to  this  elevation  was,  to  him,  so  unsatisfactory 
that  it  stirred  him  up  to  do  something  better. 


How  to  Paint 
a  House  Cheap 

And  Have  It  Guaranteed  to  Look  Better,  Wear 
Longer,  and  Cost  Less  Than  Any  Other  Paint 


Never  Fades,  Cracks,  Chalks,  Peels  or  Blisters,  and  Is 

Not  Affected  by  Gases  or  Salt  Air.    Fifty  Sample 

Colors  Prepaid  to  Any  Address 

Absolutely   Free 

The  cost  of  painting  is  a  heavy  burden.  Cheap  paints 
soon  fade,  peel  or  scale  o(T  and  white  lead  and  oil 
so  much  and  has  to  be  replaced  so  often  that  it  is  a  con- 
stant expense  to  keep  the  bright,  clean  appearance  sode- 
sirable  in  the  cosy  cottage  borne  or  the  elegant  mansion. 


Carrara  Paint  is  Used  on  the  Most  Beautiful  Homes  oi  the  Country 

The  Waldorf-Astoria  and  many  of  the  magnificent 
hotels  in  New  York  City  are  painted  with  the  world- 
famous  Carrara  Paint,  and  this  is  also  true  of  many  of 
the  famous  clubs  and  public  buildings  of  the  great 
metropolis.  Most  all  of  the  great  railroad,  palace  ear. 
telephone  and  electric  companies  use  Carrara  Piint  in 
preference  to  any  other,  because  they  proved  it  best  by 
trial.  Field  Museum,  Chicago,  covering  over  seven 
acres  of  ground,  is  painted  with  Carrara  Paint. 

From  railroad  box  car  to  elegantly  furnished  general 
offices  of  the  great  railways;  from  plain  brick  walls  and 
stone  fences  to  tin  roofs  and  interior  finish  of  stately 
hotels;  from  country  barn  or  hay  shed  or  cheap  out- 
building to  farm  residence,  surburbau  home  or  luxuri- 
ous city  residence,  Carrara  is  used  because  it  lasts  longer, 
does  not  fade,  doesn't  crack,  blister  or  peel,  and  covers 
more  surface  than  the  highest  priced  paints.  It  costs  less 
than  the  cheap  mixed  paints  that  injure  instead  of 
protect.  There  is  but  one  Carrara.  It  is  made  by  tbe 
Carrara  Paint  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  anyone  having 
a  house  to  paint  should  send  for  50  sample  colors,  free. 
of  this  great  paint  that  has  stood  the  most  rigid  tests 
for  25  years,  and  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  only  paint 
ever  manufactured  that  is  backed  by  a  positive  guaran- 
tee in  every  case.  Write  today  ami  save  half  your  paint 
bills  in  the  future,  by  tilling  iu  this  coupon  in  your 
name  and  address  on  dotted  lines  below. 


Davis's  Kegret  at  Lincoln's  Death.  —  At  a  re- 
cent reunion  in  Colorado  Springs,  a  copy  of  the  old 
proclamation  offering  a  reward  of  $360,000  for  the 
arrest  of  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  fo 
leged  complicity  in  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  was  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  Antlers 
Hotel.  Mrs.  Margaret  Hayes,  who  is  a  dau 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  immediately  raised  a  protesl  to 
the  host  of  the  reunion.  Out  of  deference  to  her 
the  proclamation  was  taken  down  before  her  pro- 
test had  been  received.  The  Xew  York  Tribune 
prints  the  protest  in  part' 

"I  was  a  small  child  at  that  time,"  Mrs.  Hayes 


FREE  OFFER 

Cut  out  this  coupon  now  and  mail  it  to  the 
Carrara  Paint  Co.,  17")  Fourth  National  Bank  Build- 
ing. Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Pleasesendme  FREE  by  return  mail,  prepaid, 
."id  Sample  Colors  and  handsome  booklet  showing 
many  buildings  In  colors,  just  as  they  are  painted 
with  this  great  paint. 


Give  full  uJilre>s— write  |>laiul>. 

We  absolutely  prove  to  every  property  owner  that 
Carrara  Faint  will  cost  less,  look  better  and  wear 
twice  as  long  as  any  other  paint. 


A  LITTLE  TREASURE  FOR  EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 

How  liest :  1  clean  •  \  err- 
thui*r v.i  ud  .-.'.•■  'lit  tlie 
house.  Handmts  of 
uspful  receipts.   12mo, 

FUNK  <fc  WAGNALLSCO.,  NEW  Y3RK.     ciotii  ;iou- 


The  Expert  Cleaner 
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t  is  an  interesting 
jact  th  at  people  who 
are  compelled  to  £ive 
up  the  use  of  ordinary 
coffee  can  drink 
Barrin^ton  Hall 
without  ill  effects^ 


East  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Slrs:-I  am  very  fond  of  coffee  but  never 
have  been  able  to  drink  it  for  any  length  of  time, 
as  it  distressed  me.   Since  I  began  using  your 
Barrington  Hall  Coffee  I  have  been  drinking  it 
every  morning  without  any  ill  effects.  I  noticed 
the  absence  of  whatever  caused  the  ill  feeling  in 
the  first  cup  I  drank.  I  find  the  flavor  far 
superior  to  any  that  t  ever  used.   MRS.  M.  A.  F. 


Barrirt$toi\jH<\ll 

fThe  Steel-Cut  Coffee  •] 

is  pure,  high  grade  coffee  prepared  by  our  pat- 
ented process  —  a  common-sense  method  of 
treating  the  berry  whereby  the  substances 
which  contribute  nothing  to  its  flavor  or 
healthfulness  are  removed,  and  the  coffee 
flavor  preserved  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

CHAFF  AND  DUST  REMOVED 

Our  process  removes  all  dust  and  the  bitter 
cellulose  skin  (placed  by  nature  around  the 
heart  of  the  berry  to  pro- 
tect it).  When  steeped 
alone  this  foreign  matter 
is  undrinkable,  and  its  re- 
moval must  necessarily 
make  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  the  flavor 
and  healthfulness  of 
Barrington  Hall,  the  steel- 
cut  coffee. 

UNIFORM  PARTICLES 

"We  cut  the  berry  into  small  uniform  par- 
ticles. This  does  not  crush 
the  little  oil  cells  as  does  grind- 
ing, and  the  rich,  aromatic  oil, 
(food  product  I  is  preserved  to 
an  extent  impossible  with  any 
mill-ground  coffee. 


SANITARY  METHODS 

never  before  thought  of  are  used  in 
every  department    of   our   business, 
IP*      and    when    you    buy    a    pound    of 
Barrington  Hall  you  get  a  pound  of  the 
best  part  of   the   coffee  berry  only,  pure, 
wholesome  and  delicious,  and  you'  will  agree 
with  Mrs.  1'-  in  what  she  says  above. 

CAUTION  —  Barrington  Hall  has  its  imita- 
tions. Accept  only  the  genuine,  always  packed 
in  sealed  tins  as  shown  here.  At  least  do  not 
judge  our  coffee  by  its  imitations. 

PRICE  —  35c  to  40c  per  pound  according  to 
locality.    If  your  grocer  will   not   supply 
you,  let  us  tell  you  of  one  nearby  who 
>\    will  gladly  do  so. 


Sample 
Can 
Free 


Address 
nearest  point 
BAKER  &  CO. 
Coffee  Importers 
244  No.  2nd  Street 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
124  Hudson  Street 

New  York,   N.  Y.                            X^N 
Please  send    me    free    sample    \£r 
can  of   Barrington   Hall  Coffee   and 
Booklet  "  Thf  Secret  of  Good  Coffee,' 
in  consideration  I  give  my  grocer's  name 
(on  the  margin;  and  name  of  magazine. 
My  own  address  is 


THINGS  SEEN  IN  MOROCCO.  A  bundle  of 
sketches,  stories,  jottings,  impressions,  and  the  like  from 
Morocco,  by  A.  J.  Dawson,  author  of  "  African  Nights' 
Entertainment,"  etc.  8vo,  cloth,  354  pages,  17  full-page 
half-tone  illustrations.  $2.30  net.  Funk  &  Wagnahs 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


wrote,  "and,  like  most  Southern  children,  I  looked 
upon  Lincoln  as  the  archenemy  of  my  country. 
As  the  servants  and  guards  around  us  were  thought- 
lessly rejoicing  at  his  assassination,  I  ran  to  my 
father  with  what  I  supposed  would  be  good  news 
to  him.  He  gravely  and  gently  took  me  in  his 
arms  and  explained  to  me  that  this  terrible  deed 
was  done  by  a  crazy  man,  who  no  doubt  thought  he 
was  the  savior  of  the  South,  but  was  really  her 
worst  enemy. 

'  Always  remember,  my  little  daughter,  no  wrong 
can  ever  make  a  right,'  he  said.  'The  South  does 
not  wish  her  rights  to  come  through  dastardly  mur- 
ders, but  through  fair  fights.'  Then  he  sighed 
heavily,  and  said: 

'  This  is  the  heaviest  blow  that  could  have  been 
dealt  to  the  Southern  cause.  Lincoln  was  a  just 
man,  and  would  have  been  fair  and  generous  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Southern  people.  His  successor 
is  a  man  we  can  expect  nothing  from.'  ' 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Bound  to  Stop  Then. — In  a  suit  lately  tried  in 
a  Maryland  court,  the  plaintiff  had  testified  that 
his  financial  position  had  always  been  a  good  one. 
The  opposing  counsel  took  him  in  hand  for  cross- 
examination  and  undertook  to  break  down  his  tes- 
timony upon  this  point. 

"Have  you  ever  been  bankrupt?"  asked  the 
counsel. 

"I  have  not." 

"Now,  be  careful,"  admonished  the  lawyer,  with 
raised  finger.      "Did  you  ever  stop  payment?" 

"Yes." 

"Ah,  I  thought  we  should  get  at  the  truth,"  ob- 
served counsel,  with  an  unpleasant  smile.  "When 
did  this  suspension  of  payment  occur?" 

"When  I  had  paid  all  I  owed,"  was  the  naive 
reply  of  the  plaintiff. — Success  Magazine. 


One  too  Many. — A  lawyer  died  in  a  provincial 
town,  and  bis  fellow  lawyers  wrote  over  his  grave, 
"Here  lies  a  lawyer  and  an  honest  man."  Not  long 
afterward  the  governor  of  the  province  visited  the 
town,  and  among  other  places  inspected  the  ceme- 
tery. When  he  came  to  the  lawyer's  grave  he 
stopt,  read  the  inscription  once  or  twice,  and, 
turning  to  the  head  inspector,  said:  "Look  here,  my 
friend.  We  wink  at  a  good  many  things  in  this 
province,  but  I  do  object  to  your  burying  two  men 
in  one  grave." — Argonaut. 


Taft.  "When  I  was  in  Washington  recently," 
said  a  well-known  Portland  man,  "I  was  honored 
with  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  at  which  a  number  of 
Senators,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other  promi- 
nent public  men  were  present.  Among  them  was 
Secretary  of  War  Taft,  who  naturally  came  in  for  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  As  is  generally  known, 
Taft  is  a  good  joker,  that  is,  he  can  give  and  take; 
and  during  the  course  of  the  evening  he  came  in  for 
a  great  deal  of  good-natured  'joshing.' 

"In  the  crowd  was  one  person  who  is  on  very 
good  terms  with  him,  both  personally  and  politically, 
and  who  is  also  an  irrepressible  joker.  Just  as  the 
party  was  sitting  down  at  the  table,  this  man,  who 
was  alongside  Taft,  slipt  an  opera  hat  on  the  chair 
so  that  the  corpulent  Secretary  would  sit  on  it. 
The  signal  was  given,  and  they  ail  sat  down.  With 
surprising  celerity,  however,  Taft  sprang  up  and 
held  up  to  view  the  flattened  hat. 

"'Gentlemen,'  shouted  the  perpetrator  of  the 
joke,  'I  call  your  attention  to  this  incident.  Taft 
has  been  sitting  on  another  lid.      He  has  the  habit.' 

"'Gentlemen,'  replied  the  Secretary,  when  the 
roar  of  laughter  subsided,  'I  call  your  attention  to  a 
still  more  important  part  of  this  incident.  See,'  he 
napping  the  flattened  hat  up  to  its  height, 
'the  lid  is  not  broken;  I'm  losing  weight.'" — Pacific 
Monthly. 


Disarmament.      "John,    what    is    this    disarma- 
ment talk  about  ? ' ' 

"It  is  a  movement  to  prevent  pretty  girls  wearing 
in  their  belts." — Houston  Post. 


Coffee 
Is 


Goodness 

in  the  Making 


The  choicest  blends  of  Coffee  can  be 
spoiled  in  the  making  and  any  Coffee 
can  be  made  a  clear,  delicious,  healthful 
beverage  if  prepared  in  the 

Manning- 

Jjiowman 

"METEOR" 

Coffee  Percolator 

It's  boiling  the  grounds  that  spoils 
Coffee.  The  Manning-Bowman  method 
filters  the  water  through  the  Coffee,  ex- 
tracting the  flavor  and  leaving  the 
tannic  acid  and  bitter  grounds  behind. 
Saves  One  Third  because  all  the  good  of 
the  Coffee  is  taken  out. 

At  leading  dealers  in  the  nrn  style  with 
alcohol  burner  or  Coffee  Pot  Style  for  use  on 
gas  stove  or  range.  Over  100  styles  and  sizes. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet.      A-3  ' 

MANNING.  BOWMAN  &  CO..  Meriden.  Conn, 
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JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr.     By 
mail,  1 1.07.    Funk&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 


A  Dainty  Feast 

For  luncheon  or  supper  at  evening's 
end,  what  is  more  tempting  than  a 
deviled  crab,  piping  hot  in  his 
glistening  shell. 

McMENAMIN'S 

Deviled  Crabs 


V 


are  ready  for  your  table,  fresh 
and  good  as  you  could  get 
them  at  the  shore. 

Tender  and  sweet — hermetic-    ^p 
ally  sealed  an  hour  after  they     v| 
.are    caught.      Deliciously 
ready 
1  the 
all 

HOW  \     ti'ne-^yt1"^ 

to  Cook  ""-"x^ 

Crabs 


\  flavored  and  spiced  r 
■a  to  heat  and  put  into  1 
V  shells.     Good  for  1 


ys 


*.■/ 


•<f 


*% 


Write  for  free  Crab 
Book  which  gives  recipes  "'S^ "[ 

for  many  appetizing  crab  dishes.    * 
Shells  accompany  each  can — see 
that  you  get  them. 

For  sale  by  leading  grocers. 

McMENAMIN  &  COMPANY, 
35  Bridge  Street,  Hampton,  Va. 
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Another  Eastern  Peril. — Mrs.  Dashaway — 
"Yes,  while  we  were  in  Egypt  we  visited  the  pyra- 
mids. They  were  literally  covered  with  hieroglyph- 
ics." Mrs.  Newrich — "Ugh!  Wasn't  you  afraid 
some  of  'em  would  git  on  you?  ' — Philadelphia 
Record. 


The  Difference. — "What,"  queried  the  young 
man,  "is  the  difference  between  white  lies  and  black 
lies?' 

"White  lies,"  answered  the  home-grown  philoso- 
pher, "are  the  kind  we  tell;  black  lies  are  the  kind 
we  hear.' — Chicago  News. 


A  Helpless  Diner. — A  Denver  man  had  a  friend 
from  a  Kansas  ranch  in  the  city  on  a  business  deal, 
and  at  noon  they  went  to  a  downtown  restaurant 
and  had  luncheon  together.  The  Kansas  ranch- 
man ate  his  entire  meal  with  his  knife.  When  he 
was  near  the  end  he  discovered  he  had  no  fork. 
"Say,  '  he  said  to  the  Denver  man,  "that  waiter 
didn't  give  me  a  fork."  "Well,  you  don't  need 
one,  '  replied  the  Denver  man,  seriously.  "The 
deuce  I  don  t,"  came  from  the  Kansan.  "What  am 
I  going  to  stir  my  coffee  with?" — Argonaut. 


The  Living  Mother  Used  to  Make. — Mrs. 
Johnston  (over  the  tub) — "Doan  Ahmek  yo'  a  good 
livin',  Henry  Clay  Johnston?" 

Mr.  Johnston — "Tol'ble,  chile — tol'ble.  But  yo' 
sh'd  have  seen  de  way  mah  mothah  suppohted  mah 
fathah" — Puck. 


Definition  of  a  Lie. — The  vicar  was  addressing 
the  school  on  the  subject  of  truth.  He  expounded 
at  some  length  on  the  wickedness  of  lying,  and  be- 
fore going  on  to  the  merits  of  speaking  the  truth  he 
thought  he  would  see  if  the  children  really  under- 
stood him. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "can  any  one  tell  me  what  a  lie 
is?" 

Immediately  a  number  of  small  hands  shot  ijp. 
The  vicar  selected  a  bright-looking  youngster. 

"Well,  my  little  man?' 

"Please,  sir,  a  lie  is  an  abomination  unto  every 
one,  but  a  very  pleasant  help  in  time  of  trouble." — 
Lutheran  Observer. 


The  Trapper's  Deduction. — The  professor  had 
complained  that  the  world  in  general  still  looks  on 
science  in  a  slighting  way,  and  that  reminded  one 
of  his  companions  of  a  story  of  a  Western  trapper. 

The  trapper,  noticing  a  place  where  roots  had  been 
dug  up,  examined  the  spot  carefully.  Then,  as  he 
rose  and  brushed  the  earth  from  his  knees,  he  said, 
with  calm  conviction; 

"This  was  done  either  by  a  wild  hog  or  by  a  botan- 
ist."— The  Washington  Star. 


The  Portrait  of  My  Mother. — In  analyzing  the 
secret  of  King  Edward's  popularity  among  his  sub- 
jects, a  French  writer  recalls  a  story  which  is  worth 
retelling.  He  relates  how,  when  his  Majesty  was 
driving  along  a  country  road  in  Scotland  one  day, 
he  came  upon  an  old  market-woman  struggling  under 
a  load  which  was  more  than  she  could  manage. 
"You  might  take  part  of  this  in  your  carriage," 
cried  the  old  woman  to  the  King,  whom  she  did  not 
recognize.  "Alas,  my  good  woman,"  replied  his 
Majesty,  "I'm  very  sorry,  but  I'm  not  going  the 
same  way.  However,  let  me  give  you  the  portrait 
of  my  mother."  "A  lot  of  good  that'll  do  me," 
was  the  reply.  "Take  it  all  the  same,"  said  the 
King,  smiling,  and  he  put  a  sovereign,  bearing  Queen 
Victoria's  effigy,  in  the  palm  of  the  astonished  old 
peasant. — Buffalo  Commercial. 


An  Old  Acquaintance. —  "Hello,  Rummel,  I  hear 
your  watch  has  been  stolen?" 

"Yes,  but  the  thief  has  already  been  arrested. 
Only  fancy,  the  stupid  fellow  took  it  to  the  pawn- 
shop." There  fl  was  at  once  recognized  as  mine, 
and  the  thief  was  locked  up." — Fliegende  Blaettcr. 


WATCH 


Celebrated  as  the 
Standard  o! 
Accuracy 
since  W2 


Every  HOWARD  Watch 
is  completed — case  and 
movement  —  by  the 
makers.  The  final  ad- 
justments are  made  while 
the  movement  is  in  its 
own  case — that's  one  of 
the  reasons  why 
HOWARD  Watches  are 
so  accurate. 

HOWARD  Watches  are  sold  by  all  dealers  at 
prices  ranging  from  $35  to  $150,  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  case,  number  of  jewels  and  the 
adjustments. 


HQWAfy 


"  Watch  Wisdom  "  FREE 

We  wantyou  to  have  a  FREE  copy  of 
"  Watch  Wlpdom"— a  mlchty  Interesting 
book  which  tell*  more  about  time  than 
you  ever  knew  before.  It's  written  by 
Elbert  Hubbard.     WHITE  TO-DAY. 


THCWAY 

YOU  BUY  a 

H0WARO  WATCH 


E.  HOWARD 
WATCH  COMPANY 

Hammer  Street 
Waltham,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


HOW   MUCH*  DEPENDS 

upon  MEMORY  in   the  struggle  for  success,  and 
even  after  success  has  been  attained  ?    Teach  your- 


self. With  the 
LOISETTE'S 
you  can  im- 
memory  100  per 


MEMORY 


aid  of  Professor 
memory  system 
prove  your 
cent,  in  a    few 


months.    PRICE  $2.50.    Sole  publishers, 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  Street  New  York  City,  N-  Y. 


THE 

PSYCHIC 
TREATMENT 
OF 


Nervous 


DISORDERS 
By 
DR.  PAUL 
DU  BOIS 


An  important  treatise,  by  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the 
University  of  Berne,  of  great  value  to  the  physician  in 
his  daily  work,  and  of  immense  help  andsuggestiveness 
to  the  layman  and  general  reader.  8vo,  cloth,  466  pages, 
$3.00  net,  by  mail  S3. 25. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


S/-w 


Perfect    Fitting    "Elastic"    Bookcases 

are  not  only  found  in  thousands  of  modern 
rhomes,  but  they  are  considered  indispensable  in 
"well-furnished   offices,  studios  and   schools,  where  a 
careful  classification  of  books  promotes  quick  and  easy  refer- 


ence. 


It  is  the  only  sectional  book-case  made  in  eight  different  heights 
to  accomodate  the  books  of  any  library,  and  two  lengths — 34  and 
25>£   inches,  to  fit  most  any  space.       Our  catalogue  illustrates,  in 
colors,  eight  different  finishes  of  quartered  oak  and  mahogany. 
Carried  in  stock  by  ever  1400  ex- 
clusive   agents.       Where    not    repre- 
sented we  ship  on  approval — freight 
paid.    Prices    uniform  everywhere. 
Write  for  Catalogue  M-107 

•Tbc  9tol>c^V&rmcke  Co. 


CINCINNATI. 

Branch   Stores:      New  York, 

380-382  Broadway.  Chicago. 

224-228  Wabash  Avenue. 

Boston.  91 -93  Federal 

Street. 


yc 
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The  KELSEY  Warm  Air  Generator  is  some- 
thing more  than  just  "an  economical 
heater." 

KELSEY  Heating  means  satisfactory  heat- 
ing and  healthful  heating  because  large 
volumes  of  air — enough  for  heating  and 
ventilation— are     properly     warmed     and 

FORCED  to  EVERY  ROOM. 

The  KELSEY  gives  these  most  satisfactory 
and  economical  results  because  of  its  scien- 
tifically correct  construction  utilizing  the 
largest  percentage  of  heat  produced  by  the 
fuel  for  the  proper  warming  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  air. 

KELSEY  Heating  is  the  right  kind  of  heat- 
ing for  small  houses  and  for  large  houses, 
for  the  finest  city  or  country  residences,  for 
schools  and  churches. 

Send  for  booklet  about  the  KEI.SEY  and  112  page 
book  of  Opinions  with  pictures  of  250  KELSEY 
heated  homes  and  hundreds  of  letters  from  users 

NOT  AN  EXPERIMENT  —  30,000  SOLD 

to  Home  Owners  who  have  investigated 

Kelsey  Heating  Co., 

Main  Office 
257  Fayette  St,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


New  York  Office 
154  H  Fifth  Ave. 


(EDUCATIONAL* 


Training  School  for  Nurses 

The  Kings  County  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nureen 
ie  desirous  of  greatly  increasing  the  nursing  staff.  The 
course  is  two  years  with  two  months  probation.  During 
this  probationary  term  candidates  are  maintained:  after 
this  term  $10  per  month  isallowed.  Uniforms  and  books 
are  supplied.  There  is  a  comfortable  nurses'  home  which 
is  pleasantly   located.    For  further   particulars  apply  to 

MISS  M.  O'NKILL 
Supt.  Of  Nurses,  Kings  County  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PHILLIPS  BROOKS 


SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS.  Philadelphia 

Faculty  and  equipment  unexcelled.     Ten  boarding 
pupils  taken. 
John    Stuart    White,  LL.D.,  Head  Master. 


The  Darlington  Seminary 

West  Chester,  I»n.  A  high-grade  school  for  girls. 
Prepares  for  Vassar  and  other  colleges.  Finnish.  Music. 
Art,  Lancnagea    $275 and  up.    Oatnlogneon  request. 

IlllVh    IMVMtV    It  .    I    .    U.S..    1*1   IsillPlll. 


CLINTON    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 

Clinton,  .\>w  York  1!)  miles  from  Utica).  10th  year.  16 
Boys.  Prepares  for  any  college.  Boys  10  to  14  > ears  at  time 
of  entrance  preferred.    J.  It.  IV II  K  KI.KR .   \  .  >l .  .  I'nii 

The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

"SO  Fifth  Avenue,  .Yew  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    WM.  O.  I'HATT,  .tlgr. 


DO  YOU  KNOW^5£^J3 

Wf\TJV  T/">  and  strong,  and  speak  confidently 
m*^-'  ^*      *  s-7  arKj  convincingly  to  an  audience? 

SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  BySevr.lle 

$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.40.  Complete  course  of  study 
(50  lessons)  FREE,  Funk  &  Wagnai.i.s  Com- 
pany,   44-60    East    23rd    Street,    New    York    City. 


STUDY 
LAW 
AT 

HOME 


Mtand  beet  school     Instruction  by  mail  ar 
t'>   fVfiy    one.  I    by   cuartfl    and    edui 

Experienced  :iri<]   competent  in  "true  torn.     Take? 
time    only.      Three     course* — Preparatory,     h\n 

Prepares  for  practice. 
Will  better  your   condition  and 
pro«p*"<T-t  in  business,    ^'n dents 
;ind  graduates  everywhere. 
V  ill     p  rl  1  iil  rr«     nod     Kftfly 

Payment  Plan  Free* 

Sprae/ne    rnrr<**pond.?ne« 

Befcool  of  l-aw 

621  Majf-tie  Building 

Detroit,  SUch. 


apted 
a  tors, 

*■;•.!  re 


Chickens  of  Leisure.— Mrs.  Gold  vein,  of  Crip- 
ple Creek,  having  unexpectedly  come  into  a  fortune 
through  a  lucky  strike,  set  up  a  country  home  near 
Denver,  where  she  lived  in  style.  One  day  while 
she  was  showing  some  of  her  old-time  friends  about 
the  place  they  came  to  the  poultry  yard. 

"What  beautiful  chickens!"  the  visitors  exclaimed. 

"All  prize  fowl,"  haughtily  explained  the  hostess. 

"Do  they  lay  every  day?"  was  the  next  question. 

"Oh,  they  could,  of  course,"  was  the  reply,  "but 
in  our  position  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  do  so." 
— Lippincbtt's. 


Bang! — "My  rubber,"  said  Nat  Goodwin,  de- 
scribing a  Turkish  bath  that  he  once  had  in  Mexico, 
"was  a  very  strong  man.  He  laid  me  on  a  slab  and 
kneaded  me  and  punched  me  and  banged  me  in  a 
most  emphatic  way.  When  it  was  over  and  I  had 
gotten  up,  he  came  up  behind  me.  before  my  sheet 
was  adjusted,  and  gave  me  three  resounding  slaps 
on  the  back  with  the  palm  of  his  enormous  hand. 

"What  the  blazes  are  you  doing?'  I  gasped, 
staggering. 

"No  offense,  sir,'  said  the  man,  'it  was  only  to 
let  the  office  know  that  I  was  ready  for  the  next 
bather.  You  see,  sir,  the  bell's  out  of  order  in  this 
room.' " — Harper's  Weekly. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

August  23. — General  Drude  defeats  another  Arab 
attack  and  decides  to  extend  his  field  of  opera- 
tions to  six  miles  from  Casablanca. 

August  24. — A  German  vessel  loaded  with  rifles 
and  flying  the  Spanish  flag  is  captured  by  a 
French  cruiser  off  the  coast  of  Morocco. 

August  25. — The  anarchist  Congress  opens  at 
Amsterdam. 

August  26. — The  Irish  Nationalists  leave  the 
House  of  Commons  in  a  body  after  a  speech 
by  John  Redmond,  denouncing  the  amended 
evicted  tenant  bill;  another  committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  House  of  Lords  passes  the  deceased  wife's 
sister  marriage  bill. 

August  27. — The  Peers  force  the  Commons  to 
accept  the  amendments  to  the  Irish  evicted 
tenants'  bill. 

August  29. — The  damage  from  the  recent  fire  in 
Hakodate,  Japan,  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000. 
Sixty  thousand  persons  are  homeless. 
Three  Russians  are  found  guilty  of  plotting 
against  the  life  of  the  Czar  and  sentenced  to 
death. 

Domestic. 

August  23. — Announcement  is  made  at  Oyster 
Hay  that  sixteen  battle-ships  of  the  Atlantic 
fleet  will  sail  to  the  Pacific,  via  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  some  time  in  December. 

August  24. — Secretary  Taft.  speaking  in  Okla- 
homa City,  attacks  the  proposed  State  consti- 
tution,   advising    Republicans    to    vote    for    its 

rejection. 

August  2X. — President  Roosevelt  sends  an  iden- 
tical telegram  to  the  rulers  of  the  five  Central' 
American  republics  urging  them  to  submit  all 
future  differences  to  arbitration;  the  same  ac- 
tion is  taken  by  President  Diaz  of  Mexico. 

August  29. — Announcement  is  made  at  Wash- 
ington that  the  St.  Gaudens  designs  for  the 
new  $10  ami  $2o-gold  pieces  are  accepted. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  session  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Association  opens  at  Portland, 
Ore. 


Soups 

Stews  and  Hashes 

are  rendered  much  more 
tasty  and  appetizing  by  the 
use  of 

Lea  &  Pen-ins' 
Sauce 

THE     ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a  rare  relish  for  Fish, 
Meats,  Game,  Salads, 
Cheese,  etc. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  N.Y. 


THE  JUNIOR 

TYPEWRITER 


Scut  ; 


S 


15 


IS 

FOR 
EVERY 
HOME 

ywhere  mthjpet  to  approval  on  receipt  of  pr 

(HP'Wrile  for  our  Free  Catalog  No.  9.  $  A  r~ 

The  JUNIOR  CO.,  100  Worth  St.,  N.Y.  |Q 


It     is    a    real,    2-hanil, 
)  nil -steel         typewriter, 

1  built    for   hard   usage, 

easily  portable  in  pnrlipt 
or    grip    (weight    only 
>3tf   lbs.) 


Has   standard,    univer- 
sal    keyboard  ;    writes  ' 
in      sight,      speed     80  , 
words      per      minute. 
Built  ofhardened  Bteel, 
to  last  a  lifetime. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 


is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light, 
costing  only  2cts  per  week.  Makes  una 
burnsitsown  gas.  Brighter  than elec- 
tricity or  acetyline,  and  cheaper  than 
kerosene.  No  Dirt.  No  Grease.  No  Odor. 
Over  100  styles.  Lighted  instantly  with 
a  match.  Every  lamp  warranted. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

THE  BEST   LIGHT  CO., 

92E.  5th  SI..  Canton,  Ohio. 


Fifteen  prize  studies  by  practical 
teachers,  covering  the  subject  of 
teaching  in  a  broad  and  helpful 
way.  12m o,  cloth,  $1.00  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING..., 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  28  years. 

At    the    following    Kcctcy    Institutes: 


Itirmtnfrham,  Ala. 
lint  Spritiert.  Ark. 
Hnn  RrftaetMOi  Cat. 
Denier,  Col. 
Wf.l  111) ii-n,  Conn. 
Wa.hinlclon,  I).  C, 

'ill  V.  Capitol  St. 


Knight,    III. 
Marion.  Intl. 
PlalnBeld,  Intl. 
Ilex  Molnett,  In. 
Crab  Orrhard,  Kj  . 
LoxIngtoBi  Mbm. 


Portland,  Me. 
IJranfl  Rapid*.  Mirli., 

205  So.  College  Ave.. 
Omaha,  iNt.lt., 

Cor.  I'M  A  2.'>lh  Sin. 
North  Conway,  \.  II. 


Iliinalo,  N.  Y. 
White  Plaint.,  N.  Y. 

Fargo,  N.  II. 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

SI 2  N.  Ilrnad  St. 
Ilarrlt»hurg,  Pa. 


PitUhurg,  Pa., 

me  I'iitii  iv*. 

Providenfle,  II .  I. 
Wanki'Hha,  Witt. 
Toronto,  Ont..  Cnnada. 
Winnipeg,  VI ..nil, ,lm. 
I.ondo       I  ,11  l :, , i ,l 
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"  H.  M.  B.,"  San  Francisco,  Cal. — "  Is  the  sentence 
'I  have  ordered  the  work  done  '  correct  ?  Must  the 
verb  'tube'  be  used  with  the  past  participle  'done'?" 

Altho  ordinarily  there  would  be  little  danger  of 
ambiguity  in  the  sentence,  "I  have  ordered  the 
work  done,"  it  is  always  a  good  rule  to  use  language 
which  is  so  clear  that  none  can  fail  to  understand 
it.  For  that  reason  the  expression,  "  I  have  ordered 
the  work  to  be  done"  is  to  be  preferred. 

On  this  point  Goold  Brown  ("Grammar  of  Eng- 
lish Grammars,"  p.  624)  says:  "The  verb  to  be, 
with  the  perfect  participle,  forms  the  passive  infini- 
tive, and  the  supposition  of  an  ellipsis  extensively 
affects  one's  mode  of  parsing.  Thus,  'He  consid- 
ered himself  insu  led,'  'I  will  suppose  the  work  ac- 
complished,' and  many  similar  sentences  might  be 
supposed  to  contain  passive  infinitives."  W.  Al- 
len's Grammar  (p.  628)  says.  "In  the  following  con- 
struction the  words  in  italics  are  (elliptically)  pas- 
sive infinitives;  'I  saw  the  bird  [which  was]  caught 
and  the  hare  [which  was]  killed,'  'We  heard  the 
letters  [which  were]  read.'  "  Priestley's  Grammar 
(p.  125)  says:  "There  is  a  remarkable  ambiguity  in 
the  use  of  the  participle  preterite,  as  the  same  word 
may  express  a  thing  either  doing  or  done;  as,  '  I  went 
to  see  the  child  [which  was  or  to  be]  drcst.'  "  Goold 
Brown  further  says  (relative  to  these  extracts  from 
Allen  and  Priestley).  "If  Priestley's  participle  is 
ambiguous,  I  imagine  that  Allen's  infinitives  are 
just  as  much  so."  The  ambiguous  character  of 
Priestley's  participle  is  shown  clearly  by  the  words 
printed  within  brackets. 

"  E.  E.  G.,"  New  York. — "Please  state  whether 
typhoid  is  a  contagious  or  an  infectious  disease.  Also, 
please  compare  the  two  underlined,  words  giving  their 
specific  meanings." 

Typhoid  is  defined  by  the  Standard  Dictionary 
as  "an  infectious  fever  .  .  .  generally  held  to  be 
due  to  a  specific  germ,  the  typhoid-bac'llus,  which 
is  taken  into  the  system  almost  always  if  not  invari- 
ably by  swallowing."  An  infectious  disease  is  one 
that  is  communicated  "as  by  contact  or  through 
the  medium  of  air,  water,  or  clothing."  A  con- 
tagious disease  is  one  that  is  communicated  from 
person  to  person  "by  contact  direct  or  indirect." 

"Infection  is  frequently  confused  with  contagion, 
even  by  medical  men.  The  best  usage  now  limits 
contagion  to  diseases  that  are  transmitted  by  con- 
tact with  the  diseased  person,  either  directly  by 
touch,  or  indirectly  by  use  of  the  same  articles,  by 
breath,  effluvia,  etc.  Infection  is  applied  to  dis- 
eases produced  by  no  known  or  definable  influence 
of  one  person  upon  another,  but  where  common 
climatic,  malarious,  or  other  wide-spread  condi- 
tions are  believed  to  be  chiefly  instrumental."  As 
Crabb  says:  "Whatever  acts  by  contagion  acts 
immediately  by  direct  personal  contact;  whatever 
acts  by  infection  acts  gradually  and  indirectly  or 
through  the  medium  of  a  third  body,  as  clothes,  or 
the  air,  when  infected."  Therefore,  the  word  con- 
tagion is  correctly  applied  only  to  particular  dis- 
eases, while  the  word  infection  is  all-embracing  and 
thus  may  be  applied  to  every  disease  that  is  trans- 
mittable  from  one  person  to  another.  A  term  now 
gaining  ground  in  medical  practise  is  transmissible, 
which  is  used  to  embrace  diseases  that  are  conta- 
gious and  infectious. 


KEAHg; 


^x-o/r 


£1  n  ft 


%  ACTUAL  SIZE 


FREE 


If  you  order  a  jar  of 
"El  Tahoe"cigars  before 
October  1st,  and  send 
me  with  your  order  the 
name  of  another  man 
who  smokes — whom  I 
might  interest  in  my 
way  of  selling  cigars 
from  factory  direct  to 
smoker — I  will  send  you 
FREE  a  box  of  Old 
Fashioned  Havana 
Smokers  for  trial. 


HavanaCigars 

Packed  in 


Here's  a  cigar  that's  bound  to  be 
a  winner.  It's  as  fine  a  smoke  as 
has  ever  been  put  out  at  any  price. 
The  price  is  possible  only  because  you 
are  buying  direct  from  the  maker. 
If  this  cigar  was  bought  over  the 
retail  counter  it  would  cost  you  no 
less  than  2  for  a  quarter.  It  is  a 
cigar  that  I  want  you  to  try  entirely 
upon  my  risk.  If  after  trying  a  few, 
you  find  that  you  are  disappointed, 
send  them  back  and  I'll  refund  your 
money. 

The  above  illustration  is  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  package  in  half 
actual  size.  I  have  put  them  up  in 
glass  jars,  so  as  to  preserve  their 
rich  Havana  flavor,  and  to  constant- 
ly keep  them  in  proper  condition. 

It  is  an  unusual  package  and  ex- 
tremely practical  for  smoking  table 
or  your  desk. 

I  don't  want  to  talk  any  further 
about  the  quality  of  "El  Tahoe" 
Cigars.  I  prefer  to  have  you  tell 
me  how  you  like  them  when  you 
order  your  second  lot. 

Send  me  #1.50  and  I'll  send  you 
the  jar  express  prepaid.  Remember 
you  are  not  taking  the  slightest  risk. 
Take  them  to  any  cigar  dealer,  and 
if  he  can  duplicate  them  at  my  price, 
I  will  refund  your  money  and  let 
you  smoke  the  cigars. 

Make  Remittanre  payable  lo  Edwin  Cigar  Co. 

Dept.  K,  64-68  West  125th  Street,  New  York 

References:   Dun,  Hradstreet's  and  The  United 
Slater  Exchange  Hank. 
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Chiclets!  Chiclets!  Chiclets! 
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You  can't  say  Chiclets  too  often  and  if 

your  neighborhood  Druggist  or  Con- 

\~      J      fectioner  can't  supply  you  with    this 

dainty  pearl-gray,  candy-covered 

chewing  gum  when  you  ask  for  it,  write 

to  us  and  we'll  send  you  a  packet  for 

a    dime.     The   better    kind    of    stores  sell 

Chiclets  in    5c.    and    1  Oc.    packets    and    in 

little  bags  at  a  nickel  an  ounce. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

512  No.  24th  Street  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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NEW-THOUGHT  BOOKS 


Books  designed  to  free  the  mind  and  give  it  a  deter- 
mining and  controlling  force  in  self -uplifting  efforts 


The  Latest  Thought  on  Mental  Control  of  Health 

The  Will  to  Be  Well 

By  CHARLES  BRODIE  PATTERSON 

"Christian  Science  denies  away  sin,  sickness, and 
death.  The  'New  Thought'  claims  that  all  three 
have  an  existence,  but  an  existence  that  is  over- 
come, not  through  any  process  of  denial,  but  through 
the  introduction  of  true  thought  into  the  mind  of 
man."— St.  Paul  Despatch. 
8vo,  Cloth,  297  Pages.    $1.20  net;  by  mail  $1.30 

The  Latest  Work  on  the  Relation  of  Mind  o  Disease 

The  Force  of  Mind 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

The  action  of  the  mind  in  the  cause  and  cure  of 
many  disorders  is  considered  in  this  book  from  new 
and  scientific  standpoints. 
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TOPICS    OF  THE  DAY 


MR.  HEARST  DECRYING  CLASS  HATRED 

BEWILDERMENT  marks  the  comment  of  Mr.  Hearst's 
critics  on  the  speech  in  which  this  erstwhile  radical  comes 
out  with  a  good  word  for  capitalists  and  capitalistic  combinations. 
His  papers  have  long  been  considered  the  most  potent  instigators 
of  class  hatred  in  the  United  States,  but  in  his  Labor-Day  speech 
at  Jamestown  he  declares  he  has  "no  patience  with  the  prejudices 
which  exist  between  alleged  classes  when  the  classes  themselves 
do  not  really  exist,"  and  makes  his  meaning  clear  by  saying  more 
specifically  that  "  there  is  no  reason  for  hostility  between  employer 
and  employee,  between  capitalist  and  wage-earner." 

"Here  we  have  the  most  startling  reversal  of  political  form  that 
we  have  seen,"  exclaims  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.),  in  undis- 
guised amazement;  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  sug- 
gests that  the  transformation  "  would  make  an  excellent  subject 
for  one  of  Hearst's  cartoonists."  We  have  heard  of  the  sobering 
effect  of  being  in  office,  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep. ), 
but  here  we  have  an  even  more  remarkable  example  of  "the 
sobering  effect  of  being  out  of  office."  The  New  York  Globe 
(Rep.)  wonders  if  he  is  "working  the  other  side  of  the  street," 
after  finding  one  side  fruitless;  while  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  can  only  exclaim  :  "What  alchemy  may  be  found  in  ambi- 
tion and  what  surpassing  transformations  are  sometimes  accom- 
plished thereby  !" 

Here  are  some  of  the  passages  in  the  speech  which  are  causing 
all  this  editorial  remark.     Said  Mr.  Hearst: 

"  The  workingman  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  the  business  man  of  his 
profit.  The  man  who  digs  the  precious  metal  from  the  earth  is 
worth  his  wage.  The  man  who  tells  him  where  to  find  the  gold 
deserves  his  profit,  too.  The  great  financial  promoters,  organi- 
zers, executives  of  America,  are  worthy  of  recognition  and  reward. 

"  They  work  as  hard  as  any  of  us,  and  their  work  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  full  production  of  the  riches  out  of  which  are 
paid  here  in  America  the  highest  wages  in  the  world.  Through 
many  an  anxious  day  and  many  a  wakeful  night  these  men  have 
planned  and  prosecuted  the  great  enterprises  which  have  devel- 
oped the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  have  given  employment  to  mil- 
lions of  men.  Let  them  have  a  liberal  share  of  that  wealth  as 
long  as  that  is  the  incentive  which  stimulates  them  to  useful  activ- 
ities. Let  them  have  wealth  as  long  as  it  is  honestly  acquired 
through  enterprises  that  benefit  the  whole  community.  The  riches 
they  amass  and  call  their  own  are  seldom  spent  in  extravagance 
and  luxury  upon  themselves,  but  are  put  back  into  new  industries 
to  produce  more  wealth  and  give  employment  to  more  men. 

"The  true  captain  of  industry  is  the  general  of  our  industrial 
army.  He  can  not  do  without  soldiers,  and  yet,  no  matter  how 
well  the  soldiers  fight,  the  victory  depends  very  largely  on  the 
general's  skilful  conduct  of  the  campaign. 


"The  great  business  man  is  the  manager  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  we  are  all  embarked.  He  is  as  necessary  to  us  as  we  are 
to  him,  for,  no  matter  how  well  we  work,  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise and  the  profit  of  it  depend  very  largely  on  the  ability  of  his 
management 

"The  legitimate  object  of  honest  combinations  of  capital  is  to 
unite  the  wealth  of  many  individuals  in  one  great  enterprise,  and 
to  distribute  the  profits  of  the  enterprise  among  the  many  inves- 
tors. By  means  of  such  combinations  operations  are  conducted 
on  a  scale  that  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  single  individual. 

"  Most  of  the  great  works  of  the  country  have  been  constructed 
by  the  combined  capital  of  thousands  of  men,  and  many  of  these 
works  would  never  have  been  completed  in  such  magnitude,  or  at 
all,  if  they  had  depended  upon  the  limited  resources  of  a  few  men. 

"The  effectiveness  of  combinations  of  capital  is  seen  in  their 
enormous  power  for  good,  and  their  menace  lies  in  the  misuse  of 
that  enormous  power  for  evil." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  hits  off  the  Hearst  of  yester- 
day and  the  Hearst  of  to-day  as  follows : 

"  Either  William  Randolph  Hearst  is  after  the  job  of  greatest 
conservative  force  or  his  Labor-Day  oration  is  the  gravest  of 
tactical  blunders. 

"  Here  we've  been  cherishing  Mr.  Hearst  as  the  one  genuine 
splash  of  color  in  the  whole  dark  commonplace  of  American  poli- 
tics. For  several  years  the  thought  of  him  has  sent  pleasant 
thrills  of  horror  down  the  spine  of  suburbia,  and  whole  Chautau- 
quas  have  shuddered  at  his  name. 

"When  at  midnight  in  his  guarded  tent  the  Criminal  Trust  lay 
dreaming  of  the  hour,  etc.,  what  was  the  nightmare  that  chased 
the  pleasant  vision  away?  What  but  that  Marco  Bozarris  of  our 
day,  young  Hearst,  driving  a  dozen  yellow  dailies  from  his  char- 
iot, his  voice  like  a  seven-column  scarehead,  his  quiver  full  of 
poisoned  heresies,  and  at  his  heel  the  wild-eyed,  roaring  mob  ? 
Under  their  thunderous  tread  the  Constitution  shook  and  shivered 
and  fell  in  ruins.  The  wild-eyed,  roaring  mob  passed  over  the 
place  where  it  was — and  the  Criminal  Trust  woke  screaming  and 
wet  with  the  cold  sweat  of  terror. 

"That  Mr.  Hearst  performed  a  great  service  in  this  r61e  the 
Muse  of  History  will  some  day  record.  There  are  those,  indeed, 
who  already  maintain  that  while  others  claimed  the  title  Mr. 
Hearst  all  along  has  been  the  true  'Greatest  Conservative  Force.' 
Ultra  conservatives  swallowed  progressive  reforms  with  avidity 
because  this  Appearance  haunted  their  repose. 

"  But  now  Mr.  Hearst  materializes  himself  through  a  Labor-Day 
oration  that  reads  like  a  page  of  the  Boston  Transcript.  Read  it 
word  by  word  and  there  isn't  a  headline  in  it.  It  is  as  full  of 
optimistic  amiabilities  as  a  Fairbanks  address  in  Kansas.  It  is 
as  tame  as  a  baccalaureate  sermon  at  a  young  ladies'  institute. 

"  Arthur  Brisbane  never  wrote  this  speech  ?  Who  did  ?  Was  it 
Beatrice  Fairfax?  Was  it  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  treading  the  hum- 
ble paths  of  prose?    Was  it  William  Randolph  Hearst  himself? 

"That's  the  question!     Perhaps  during  all  these  days  of  cruel 
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calumny  William  has  been  under  the  tyrannous  dominion  of  Bris- 
bane. Perhaps  his  soul  has  yearned  all  these  days  and  nights  for 
peace  and  decorum  and  safety  and  sanity.  And  now  he  has  cast 
off  the  evil  one,  and  pale-eyed  paradox  shall  know  him  no  more. 

"  William  has  learned  the  great  truth  ;  in  the  long  run  it  pays  to 
be  platitudinous." 

The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  thinks  that  Mr.  Hearst  "recognizes 
at  last  his  inability  to  compete  with  a  rhetoric  possessing  the 
wealth  and  variety  and  inten- 
sity of  phrase  "  of  a  certain  emi- 
nent personage,  and  "has  deci- 
ded that  it  is  no  longer  politi- 
cally advisable  to  compete  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt  "     It  adds: 

"Thus  is  marked  the  second 
stage  or  station  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's triumphant  progress  to- 
ward supremacy  over  all  other 
American  radicals  and  agita- 
tors. The  occultation  of  Mr. 
Bryan  occurred  long  ago.  It 
is  several  years  since  The  Sun, 
by  means  of  a  candidly  devised 
medley  of  sentiments  from  the 
speeches  of  Bryan  and  the 
speeches  of  Roosevelt,  had  the 
honor  to  demonstrate  that  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish by  merely  internal  evi- 
dence between  the  radicalism  of 
one  and  that  of  the  other  of  the 
two  popular  idols.  Now,  it 
seems,  occurs  the  even  more 
wonderful  overtaking  and  sur- 
passing of  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  We  are  free  to  say 
we  had  never  expected  the  time 
to  come  when  Mr.  Roosevelts 
utterances  could  be  differenti- 
ated from  Mr.  Hearst's  only  by 
the  superior  moderation  and 
conservatism  of  the  latter." 


The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Ind.)  contrasts  the  attention  Mr. 
Hearst  enjoys  to-day  with  the  lack  of  attention  he  received  five 
years  ago,  and  remarks  : 

"What  has  brought  about  this  change?     Has  Mr.  Hearst  risen, 

become  greater  or  different  from  what  he  was  then?     Not  at  all. 

He  is  the  same  Hearst,  standing  for  the  same  lurid  envy,  jealousy, 

and  class  hatred  that  he  stood  for  then. 

"  What,  then,  has  lifted  him  up,  made  him  a  political  personage, 

and  given  him  public  attention 
and  a  certain  political  respecta- 
bility? 

"The  peculiar  leadership  to 
which  the  Republican  party  has 
been  subject  in  national  affairs 
for  the  last  five  years.  This 
leadership  has  gone  part  way 
with  Mr.  Hearst  and  made  half 
its  own  his  socialistic  preach- 
ments and  anarchistic  propa- 
ganda. 

"This  leadership  went  so  far 
with  Mr.  Hearst  that  when  it 
finally  took  fright  it  was  able 
only  nominally  to  defeat  his 
aspirations  to  govern  the  great- 
est State  in  the  East. 

"That  is  why  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  standing  for  de- 
struction of  rights  in  property, 
stirring  up  hatred  merely  for 
his  own  commercial  and  politi- 
cal profit,  is  to-day  near  enough 
to  political  respectability  to  get 
national  attention. 

"Think  back  five  years  and 
figure  it  out  for  yourseli." 

Turning  to  the  socialist  press, 
we  find  them  taking  the  view 
that  both  Hearst  and  Roosevelt 
are  the  advocates  of  capitalism. 
Hearst  is  now  "openly  an  apol- 
ogist  for    the    little    capitalist 


Said  William  Jennings  Bryan 

To  William  Howard  Taft, 
"  You  straddle  in  your  attitude 

Toward  financial  graft." 

Said  William  Howard  Taft 

To  Col.  Wm.  J., 
"  I  really  couldn't  straddle, 
built 
not  that 

I'm  way." 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


BRYAN   ON    TAFT'S   SPEECH. 

"  It  is  a  straddle  of  the  most  important  issues." 

—  Berryman  in  the  Washington  Star. 


MR.    BRYAN    MAY    BE    RIGHT. 

He  says  that  man  Taft  is  a  "  straddler." 

—Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journa/. 


HOW     MR.     TAFT     STANDS. 
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FRONT   VIEW.  REAR  VIEW. 

BUILDING  TO  BE  ERECTED  IN  WASHINGTON  FOR  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

This  is  a  commercial  bureau  for  all  the  American  republics,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  peace  conference  for  Central  America.    Mr.  Carnegie  contributed 

$750,000  for  the  building. 


class,"  says  the  Chicago  Socialist,  and  "  it  would  not  be  difficult 
in  reading  his  lines  to  believe  that  Roosevelt  were  speaking." 
The  socialist  New  York  Worker  says  : 

"Every  socialist  will  rejoice  at  William  R.  Hearst's  speech  at 
Jamestown  on  Labor  Day.  It  strips  from  that  vaunted  radical  all 
semblance  of  antagonism  to  organized  capitalism,  and  reveals  him 
in  his  true  colors  as  a  defender  and  supporter  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  exploitation  of  the  working  class.  No  longer  is  he  the 
'sworn  enemy  of  predatory  interests,'  the  'defender  of  the  com- 
mon people,'  the  'dauntless  champion  of  the  people's  rights  as 
opposed  to  unchecked  greed  and  avarice,'  etc.,  etc.  Gone  is  the 
glory  of  the  yellow  trust-buster,  faded  are  the  tinsel  trappings  of 
the  mighty  magnate-hunter,  subdued  is  the  howl  of  the  ferocious 
trailer  of  rapacious  corporations 

"Mr.  Hearst  is  also  opposed  to  class  hatred.  Since  when?  If 
there  is  anything  that  has  tended  to  stir  up  and  incite  to  unreason- 
ing, futile  class  hatred  in  this  country  it  is  the  daily  outpourings 
of  senseless  denunciations  of  trusts  and  corporations  of  which 
Hearst's  papers  have  been  guilty- — senseless  because  the  denunci- 
ations were  purely  demagogic,  voicing  no  philosophy  and  present- 
ing no  logical,  rational  remedy  for  the  conditions  which  make 
capitalism  a  curse  and  a  blight  upon  civilization." 


CENTRAL  AMERICA'S  "BIG   BROTHERS" 

r  I  "HE  almost  constant  succession  of  causeless  and  fruitless  wars 
•*•  that  embroil  the  petty  republics  of  Central  America  leads 
the  New  York  Tribune  to  remark  that  the  region  comes  close  to 
deserving  the  name  of  the  American  Balkans.  International  and 
internecine  wars  merge  into  each  other  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is 
often  hard  for  a  threatened  president  to  tell  whether  the  neighbor- 
ing republic  has  fomented  the  revolution  that  threatens  him,  or 
whether  the  insurrecto  general  has  called  in  foreign  aid.  He  only 
knows  that  he  has  two  wars  on  his  hands,  and  that  he  may  lose 
his  seat  in  the  same  manner  that  he  won  it.  A  facetious  para- 
grapher  remarked  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  that 
benches  would  be  provided  for  the  Central-American  delegates 
near  the  big  flywheel  in  the  Machinery  Building,  where  they  could 
enviously  see  two  thousand  revolutions  a  minute.  This  form  of 
revolution  may  be  the  only  kind  they  can  witness  ere  long  if  the 
plans  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  end  as  well  as  they  have 
begun.  President  Roosevelt  and  President  Diaz  have  proposed 
a  plan  of  arbitration  to  the  presidents  of  the  Central-American 
republics,  with  the  happy  result  related  by  the  New  York  Her- 
ald's Washington  correspondent  in  the  following  words  : 

"All  of  the  Central-American  rulers  have  now  accepted  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  idea  to  submit  their  present  and  future  difficul- 
ties to  Mexico  and  the  United  States  for  arbitration.  President 
Estrada  Cabrera,  of  Guatemala,  cabled  his  acceptance  last  night. 
Central-American  diplomats  now  say  they  frankly  believe  that  the 


period  of  conflict  and  struggle  between  their  governments  is  at 
an  end." 

The  movement  is  to  be  inaugurated  by  a  conference  represent- 
ing the  nations  interested,  to  be  held  probably  either  at  Mexico 
or  Washington. 

The  region  has  well-nigh  relapsed  into  the  state  of  private  war- 
fare, banished  long  ago  from  the  civilized  world.  Now  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  appear  in  the  r61e  of  the  "big  brothers" 
described  in  the  September  Circle,  who  take  friendly  charge  of 
wayward  boys  and  lead  them  into  paths  of  peace.  The  timeliness 
of  this  action  is  evidenced  by  the  report  that  Nicaragua  has  been 
preparing  an  expedition  against  Salvador,  and  this  peace  move- 
ment may  prevent  hostilities. 

In  spite  of  the  very  best  wishes  for  this  most  beneficent  plan, 
some  of  our  editorial  observers  predict  its  failure.  Thus  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  says : 

"  A  great  change  will  have  to  take  place  in  the  character  of  the 
Central  Americans  before  it  will  be  possible  for  them  by  any  mere 
compact  with  their  more  orderly  neighbors  to  put  the  professional 
revolutionists,  whom  they  bring  forth  so  abundantly,  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  hopes  of  the  friends  of  peace,  we  should  say,  must  be 
grounded  upon  the  certainty  that  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
civilized  world,  after  the  Panama  Canal  is  finished,  will  look  to 
Mexico  and  this  country  to  do  effective  police  duty. 

"  Still,  it  is  none  the  less  a  good  thing  to  have  the  proposed  con- 
ference held.  It  will  at  least  help  a  little  to  enlighten  the  people 
of  Central  America  upon  what  is  in  store  for  them  if  they  prove 
unable  to  take  themselves  out  of  the  category  of  states  that  are 
obstacles  to  progress." 

Another  skeptical  paper  is  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  which 
puts  the  matter  thus: 

"  The  progress  of  evolution  is  slow  in  Central  America,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  agreement  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  to  assume  a  paternal  attitude  will  accelerate  the 
development  of  the  barefooted  republics.  Central  Americans 
have  a  poor  sense  of  proportion  and  no  sense  of  responsibility. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  two  big  neighbors  command  them  to  'be 
good  '  will  not  have  any  very  marked  effect.  They  will  continue 
to  fight  among  themselves  just  as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  and 
Mexico  will  perhaps  be  compelled  to  send  an  army  and  the  United 
States  a  fleet  to  impress  upon  them  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
peace.  But  the  army  and  fleet  can  not  assume  permanent  occu- 
pation, and,  once  they  are  removed,  the  hair-pulling  will  com- 
mence again.  The  Central  Americans  are  not  hopeless.  Like 
all  other  peoples  they  are  bound  to  advance.  But  neither  this 
generation  nor  the  next  will  see  any  marked  improvement." 

Guatemala's  distrust  of  Mexico's  intentions  may  prove  a  rift  in 
the  lute,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  view  of  the  Boston  Transcript, 
which  says : 

"  Some  experienecd  American  observers  have  doubted  whether 
in  the  long  run  Secretary  Root's  idea  will  work  as  well  as   first 
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experiments  promise.  The  little  nations  are  intensely  jealous  of  the 
big  ones.  They  fear  being  absorbed,  and  in  the  case  of  Guate- 
mala the  apprehension  is  not  altogether  groundless,  for  Mexico 
traditionally  has  regarded  that  country  as  within  its 'sphere,' a 
contention  which  the  Guatemalans  most  energetically  repudiate. 
If  we  are  to  believe  Mexico,  Guatemala  is  a  terrible  example  of 
the  worst  kind  of  government.  If  we  may  trust  Guatemala,  Mex- 
ico secretly  foments  Guatemalan  revolution  in  the  hope  of  secur- 


SUGGESTION    FOR   A    NEW    FIGURE    ON    THE   MAP. 

An  Uncle  Sam  of  Central  America  would  be  welcomed  by  his 
friends  to  the  north. 
—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

ing  an  opportunity  for  aggression.  Americans  who  have  studied 
the  situation  on  the  ground  hold  that  Guatemala  is  neither  much 
better  nor  much  worse  than  the  average  of  the  minor  Latin- 
American  republics.  These  critics,  while  ready  to  admit  that  in 
the  present  instance  Mexican  cooperation  has  worked  well,  feel 
that  it  does  not  relieve  us  of  future  responsibility,  since  the  stormy 
little  republics,  while  always  willing  to  defer  to  us  when  we  speak 
vigorously,  acquit  us  of  the  territorial  ambition  which  they  believe 
Mexico  cherishes  and  which  they  insist  it  dissembles  only  because 
frank  avowal  would  bring  a  warning  from  Washington." 

This  "pax  Americana"  is  bound  to  come  in  Central  America, 
however,  even  if  we  have  to  fight  for  it.  is  the  prediction  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune.     To  quote  : 

"  If  the  United  States  is  going  to  protect  the  weak  republics  of 
the  continent  from  European  oppression,  it  must  be  able  to  guar- 
antee that  they  will  fulfil  the  obligations' of  civilized  Powers. 
They  must  pay  their  just  debts  and  protect  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  foreigners  doing  business  with  their  people.  These  things 
can  not  be  clone  without  reasonably  honest  collection  and  admin- 
istration of  their  revenues  and  the  maintenance  of  civil  order  and 
effective  police. 

"Even  in  a  state  of  peace  these  conditions  do  not  exist  in  the 
Central-American  states.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the 
United  States  will  confront  the  Santo-Domingo  alternative  of  reg- 
ulating their  Government  itself  or  letting  European  Powers  do  it. 
The  situation  is  made  impossible  by  the  state  of  permanent  war 
that  is  coming  to  exist  there.  The  wisest  thing  is  to  avert  what 
has  come  in  Santo  Domingo  by  helping  or  forcing  the  little  repub- 
lics to  live  under  an  honest  and  effective  government. 

"The  international  interest  of  Mexico  is  not  so  great  as  ours, 
but  her  local  interest  is  greater  from  the  nearness  of  Central 
America  to  her  frontiers.  The  late  menace  of  war  through  the 
attempt  to  punish  Mexicans  for  conspiracy  in  Guatemala  indicates 
how  narrow  the  ground  is  between  peaceful  and  armed  intervention. 

"  If  the  republics  will  accept  the  good  offices  of  the  two  greater 
republics,  they  will  escape  sterner  dealing  from  one  or  both  of 
them." 


HALTING  THE  PUBLIC-LAND  GRABBERS 

("T  has  been  predicted  that  the  keenest  battle  of  the  coming 
•*-  Congress  will  be  fought  between  the  supporters  and  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Administration's  public-land  policy.  The  forces 
have  been  organizing  for  this  battle,  it  is  said,  ever  since  last 
spring,  when  the  President,  in  the  face  of  Congressional  opposi- 
tion, withdrew  an  additional  fifteen  and  a  half  million  acres  from 
sale  or  entry.  The  sentence  of  ten  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
passed  last  week  in  San  Francisco  upon  John  A.  Benson  and  E. 
B.  Perrin,  convicted  of  stealing  public  lands,  brings  the  whole 
subject  just  now  into  notice,  as  do  a  number  of  recent  magazine 
articles.  Hundreds  of  others  are  under  indictment  for  the  same 
offense— an  offense  which,  as  the  Chicago  Journal  remarks,  for 
years  passed  as  almost  no  offense  at  all,  altho  the  man  who  steals 
public  land  "  steals  from  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  sentences  passed 
upon  Benson  and  Perrin  meet  with  the  general  approval  of  the 
press.  "There  has  been  too  much  leniency  in  the  past,"  remarks 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  Post  of  the  same  city  asserts  that 
most  of  the  opposition  to  the  President's  public-land  policy  has 
its  roots  in  the  "get-rich-quick  "  spirit,  the  spirit  of  "spendthrift 
enterprise  "  that  would  denude  the  country  for  immediate  big  re- 
turns and  "  let  the  future  look  out  for  itself." 

The  story  of  the  public  lands  is  to  the  fore  in  the  September 
magazines.  In  The  American  (New  York)  Lincoln  Steffens  tells 
of  the  methods  of  the  land-grabbers  and  how  they  are  being 
brought  to  book,  while  Lute  Pease  in  The  Pacific  Monthly  (Port- 
land, Ore.)  outlines  the  growth  and  purpose  of  our  national  forest 
reserves.  Mr.  Steffens  implies  that  Speaker  Cannon  used  his 
political  power  to  embarrass  the  campaign  against  the  land- 
grabbers.  Against  this  implication  Speaker  Cannon's  secretary, 
L.  White  Busbey,  protests  in  the  New  York  Times.  Addressing 
Mr.  Steffens,  he  says  in  part: 

"  If  you  had  looked  over  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
for  the  last  ten  years  you  would  have  known  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  protecting  public  timber  and  public  lands  from  fraudulent 
entry  had  been  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  That  in- 
crease was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cannon,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the  Fifty-sixth  and  Fifty-seventh 
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From  "  The  Pacific  Monthly." 

LATEST  MAP    OF    THE   NATIONAL    FORESTS, 

Showing  also  those  in  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico. 

Congresses,  and  under  his  administration  as  Speaker  in  the  Fifty- 
eighth  and  Fifty-ninth  Congresses." 

From  the  story  of  the  forest  reserves  as  told  by  Mr.  Pease  in 
The  Pacific  Monthly  we  gather  the  following  interesting  infor- 
mation : 

"The  whole  forest  question  was  initiated  about  sixteen  years 
ago  because  the  forests  were  being  rapidly  destroyed  by  fire  and 
reckless  cutting.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
forest  growth  on  the  public  domain   in    the  arid  and  semiarid 
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MR.  GIFKORD    I'INCHOT 

As  chief  of  the  Forest  Service  he  has  under 
his  supervision  150,000,000  acres  of  the  public 
domain,  valued  at  $1,600,000,000. 


region  has  been  consumed  by  fire.  This  means  a  loss  aggregating 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Congress  realized  that,  unless 
something  was  done  to  protect  them,  the  timber  reserves  of  the 
West,  and  many  industries  dependent  upon  the  forests,  would  be 
forever  destroyed,  and  so  the  law  of  1891  was  passed— one  of  the 
most  beneficent  laws  ever  considered  by  Congress.  Under  it 
President  Harrison  created  the  first  reserves. 

"There  has  always  been  much  opposition,  partly  justified  at  the 
start,  because  Congress  has  set  aside  lands  and  their  resources  but 

had  made  no  provision 
for  their  use  or  their  pro- 
tection. Thetimberwas 
securely  locked  up  and 
left  to  burn.'  This  mis- 
take was  remedied  by  the 
act  of  1897,  which  made 
it  possible  to  use  all  the 
resources  and  give  suit- 
able protection.  At  first 
the  Interior  Department 
commenced  with  a  few 
men  at  fifty  or  sixty  dol- 
lars a  month  for  each 
man  with  a  horse.  They 
were  too  poorly  paid, 
scattered  over  too  wide 
an  area,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  fires  got  away 
from  them.  It  was  then 
decided  to  build  cabins 
and  put  in  improvements 
so  that  more  men  and 
better  men  could  be  em- 
ployed ;  telephone  lines, 
trails,  bridges,  and  roads 
were  established,  and  are 
still  being  established, 
all  of  which  have  enor- 
mously aided  in  the  prevention  of  damage  by  fire.  It  was  also 
early  determined  that  the  forests  must  be  saved  in  order  to  con- 
serve *the  water  for  agricultural  lands. 

"  At  first  there  was  no  provision  for  the  settlement  of  agricultural 
land  in  the  forest  reserves.  Regulations  prohibited  the  cutting  of 
timber,  so  that  settlers  were  obliged  to  violate  the  law  at  times  to 
get  timber  for  their  own  needs,  and  there  was  much  complaint. 

"Originally  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  keep  settlers  out  of 
the  reserves  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  so-called  lieu-land  law 
was  passed  to  permit 'settlers  or  owners'  within 
the  reserves  to  exchange  their  holdings  there  for 
areas  "not  greater  in  extent '  outside  the  reserves. 
After  the  enactment  of  this  law  and  its  interpre- 
tation by  Secretary  Hitchcock,  commenced  a  sys- 
tem of  graft.  Large  areas  of  worthless  land  were 
included  in  new  reserves  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Land  Department;  land — much  of  which 
never  had  grown  and  never  would  grow  trees— was 
reserved  for  the  purpose  of  providing 'scrip '  for 
railroad  companies  and  others  who  were  given 
advance  information  enabling  them  to  secure  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  the  finest  timber-land  in  the 
country  outside  the  reserves.  Some  of  these  same 
public  men  who  are  now  complaining  that  the 
forest  reserves  include  such  unforested  areas  very 
well  know  how  this  happened,  and  how  profitable 
such  action  was  to  a  few. 

"Tho  there  was  much  trouble  and  irregularity 
about  the  creation  of  the  earlier  reserves,  later 
ones  have  been  selected  with  the  greatest  care, 
every  section  of  land  being  examined,  mapped, 
described,  and  boundaries  of  the  contemplated 
reserves  drawn  to  'exclude  as  far  as  possible 
everything  which  does  not  properly  belong  in  a 
national  forest,'  all  cultivated  land  being  located 
and  mapped,  as  well  as  land  suited  to  agriculture,  but  which 
was  not  yet  settled.  Men  trained  in  Western  conditions  were 
employed  in  the  work,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  'undue 
extension  '  complained  of  does  not  properly  apply  to  the  more 
recent  reserves  which   include  only  forested  areas  and  not  agri- 


cultural lands,  or  'immense  tracts  on  which  a  tree  never  grew  and 
never  will  grow.'  " 

We  learn  that  the  President  no  longer  has  power  to  create  re- 
serves in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho.  Montana,  Wyoming  and 
Colorado.  The  effort  in  Congress  will  be  to  cut  down  the  reserves 
already  made.  "  It  should  not  be  forgotten."  says  Mr  Pease  "that 
many  of  the  reserves  were  created  upon  the  petition  of  people  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  tho  some  Western  Senators  have  tried 
to  spread  the  impression  abroad  that  the  Forest  Service  has  im- 
posed its  'fad  '  upon  a  reluctant  people."  Of  the  complaint  that 
forest  reserves  "rob  the  States  of  revenue  which  would  otherwise 
come  to  them  eventually  in  the  shape  of  taxes,'1  Mr   Pease  says: 

"That  statement,  tho  refuted  time  and  again,  stiL  bobs  up  in 
'opposition  '  speeches.  If  these  lands  had  passed  to  private  con- 
trol, the  State  would  temporarily  derive  some  taxes  from  them 
until  the  timber  had  been  skinned  off;  then,  as  most  of  the  lands 
would  be  worthless,  revenue  would  cease.  When  the  present 
able  Assistant  Attorney  General  Woodruff  was  in  charge  of  the 
law  department  of  the  Forest  Service,  it  occurred  to  him  that  a 
method  could  be  readily  devised  whereby  counties  could  be  given 
part  of  the  revenue  from  the  national  forests  within  their  bounda- 
ries, and  suggested  the  matter  to  Mr.  Pinchot,  who  promptly  rec- 
ommended a  plan.  As  a  result  the  counties  now  get  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  revenue,  which  in  the  long  run  will  amount  to  an  enormous- 
ly greater  sum  than  ordinary  taxes  would  have  provided.' 

Mr.  Pease  has  heard  just  one  "unanswered  and  unanswerable 
argument"  against  the  forest  reserves,  which  is  that  "opportuni- 
ties for  graft  are  afforded  a  lot  of  sixty-dollar-a-month  rangers  and 
some  low-salaried  supervisors."  To  this  objection  he  answers: 
"True,  alas!  It  is  also  true  that  opportunities  for  graft  are  af- 
forded $100,000  insurance-company  presidents,  and  S7.500  Sena- 
tors. And  it  is  emphatically  true  that  the  absence  of  reserves 
would  offer  unlimited  opportunities  to  the  land-grafters." 

Mr.  Pease  asserts  that,  in  spite  of  the  conspicuous  opposition 
of  half  a  dozen  Western  Senators  and  four  or  five  Western  Repre- 
sentatives, "ninety  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  the  West  and  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country  are  satisfied  with 
the  reserve  policy  and  with  the  administration  of  the  national 
forests."  The  editor  of  The  Pacific  Monthly,  however,  states  in 
a  foot-note  that  "  even  among  men  of  unbiased  mind  who  have  care- 
fully investigated  the  subject  of  the  reserves  "  there  is  difference 


- 


From  M  Harper's  Weekly." — From  a  map  by  the  Ui 


1  Geological  Survey. 


THE    COAL-FIELDS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  solid  black  areas  indicate  bituminous  coal,  the  shaded  areas  liirnites  or  brown  coal. 


of  opinion;  and  he  cpuotes  the  following  passage  from  a  letter 
written  by  "  an  able  and  fair-minded  Western  editor  "  whose  name 
is  not  revealed  : 

"  The  possibilities   of    graft   and   abuse   (under   successors   to 
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Pinchot  and  Wilson),  under  the  extensions  of  the  forest-reserve  prin- 
ciple now  contemplated,  far  outweighs,  it  seems  tome,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  fraud  that  are  now  shocking  the  nation  and  disgusting 
the  Administration.  I  have  most  carefully  read  and  reread  all  of 
the  Congressional  debates  upon  the  public-land  question,  dictating 
copious  excerpts  to  my  stenographer  and  afterward  studying  care 
fully  the  transcripts  thereof.  These  represent  far  more  important 
data  upon  the  subject  than  anything  produced  at  this  land  conven- 
tion, outside  of  the  President's  letter.  Then,  like  yourself,  I  have 
talked  with  the  leaders  upon  both  sides,  but  I  was  only  imprest 
with  the  exceedingly  narrowed  horizon  and  self-interest  manifested 
in  every  single  case.  So  far  as  real  breadth  of  view  is  concerned, 
the  honors  at  the  convention  were  with  the  President  and  his  offi- 
cials. It  is  the  principle  I  object  to  and  the  precedent.  But,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  overdoing  the  reservation 
idea  and  retarding  the  opening  up  and  development  of  this  new 
Western  country." 


THE  COAL  TRUST'S  RETORT 

X  l^HAT  is  characterized  as  the  "amazing"  answer  of  the 
*  *  Reading  Company,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway 
Company,  and  the  Philadelphia  Coal  &  Iron  Company  to  the 
Government's  suit  to  dissolve  an  alleged  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade  among  the  anthracite-producers  has  aroused  a  good  deal 
of  indignation  in  the  Republican  press.  After  denying  most  of 
the  charges,  the  companies  undertake  to  show  that  in  so  far  as 
any  "anthracite  trust"  exists,  the  Republican  party  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact.  This  argument  centers  around  the  first 
great  strike  in  the  hard-coal  fields  and  its  relation  to  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1900,  when  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Roosevelt  Vice-President.  The  companies  assert 
that  the  agreements  to  advance  the  price  of  anthracite  were 
brought  about  by  the  failure  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  enforce  the  law  and  protect  the 
coal  companies,  and  by  the  importunities  of  the  late  Senator 
Marcus  A.  Hanna,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  feared  the  effects  of  the  strike  on  the  impending  elec- 
tion. As  a  result  of  these  "  importunities,"  the  answer  goes  on  to 
say,  the  Philadelphia  Coal  &  Iron  Company  agreed  to  advance 
the  wages  of  its  mine  and  colliery  workmen  10  per  cent.,  and  the 
other  principal  mine-owners  who  had  conferred  with  Senator 
Hanna  made  the  same  concession.  These  mine-owners  then  con- 
ferred among  themselves,  with  the  result  that  the  price  of  coal  was 
advanced.  The  answer  represents  the  defendant  as  obliged,  be- 
cause of  the  facts  set  forth  above,  "  most  unwillingly  to  buy  its 
peace  and  the  peace  and  protection  to  its  workmen  by  the  said 
advance  in  wages  "  ;  and  it  asserts  that  "  the  said  conferences  were 
in  no  way  whatsoever,  in  the  least  degree,  induced  by  the  motives, 
nor  the  alleged  unlawful  results,  so  indefinitely  alleged  and  set 
forth  in  the  plaintiff's  petition." 

Second  only  in  interest  to  the  ingenuity  of  this  defense  is  the 
tone  of  the  denials.  Thus  the  following  paragraph  from  the  an- 
swer of  the  companies  is  widely  commented  upon  : 

"This  defendant,  answering  the  vague,  indefinite,  impertinent, 
uncertain,  and  scandalous  charges,  allegations,  and  statements  set 
forth  and  alleged  in  plaintiff's  petition,  waiving  exception  where- 
to, for  their  obvious  scandal  and  impertinence,  denies  that  it  ever 
at  any  time,  from  any  motive  or  consideration  whatsoever,  either 
such  as  alleged  in  the  said  petition,  whether  in  concert  with  the 
said  other  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  or  with  any  other  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  whatsoever,  or  in  any  other  wise  howsoever, 
entered  into  any  agreement,  scheme,  combination,  or  conspiracy, 
for  any  purpose  or  with  any  result  whatsoever,  whether  to  acquire 
the  power  to  control,  regulate,  restrain,  or  monopolize  the  pro- 
duction or  sale  of  anthracite  coal  or  its  transportation,  or  other- 
wise." 

Altho  the  name  of  George  F.  Baer  is  not  appended  to  this  re- 
markable answer,  its  inspiration  at  least  is  generally  credited  to 
him  as  the  president  of  the  three  companies  named.     No  imagina- 


tion save  his,  asserts  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Ind. 
Rep.),  would  have  undertaken  to  shift  upon  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  "the  blame 
for  every  act  by  the  railroads  and  coal  companies  subsequent  to 
the  strike  of  1900."  The  same  paper  characterizes  the  answer  as 
"a  medley  of  evasions,  admissions  tortuously  qualified,  and  irrel- 
evancies,"  and  adds  that  it  is  in  part  "  a  series  of  frivolous  insults 
to  the  dignity  of  the  courts  and  the  intelligence  of  every  citizen.* 
To  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Ind.)  the  way  the  prosecuted  com- 
panies take  refuge  behind  the  name  of  Senator  Hanna  appears  as 
"a  scandalous  invasion  of  the  grave."  The  Indianapolis  News 
(Ind.),  however,  while  admitting  that  "  possibly  our  old  friend  Mr. 
Baer  puts  the  case  too  strongly,"  asserts  in  extenuation  that  "  the 
anthracite  combination  has  felt  the  pressure  of  political  influence 
as  no  other  industrial  combination  ever  did."  At  this  stage  in  the 
litigation,  says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind..),  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  public  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  case  ;  and  it  adds : 
"  All  that  the  public  has  to  hope  for  is  the  elucidation  of  the  mys- 
tery of  the  constantly  increasing  price  of  coal,  and  some  relief  from 
the  growing  burden  of  the  cost  of  domestic  fuel."  The  Spring- 
field Republican,  another  independent  paper,  thinks  that  the  activ- 
ities of  Senator  Hanna  as  "a  strike-breaker  for  political  ends" 
are  accurately  described  in  the  answer  of  the  coal  companies,  but 
it  considers  the  narrative  "  worthless  from  a  legal  standpoint,  for 
Mr.  Hanna  acted  unofficially."  To  quote  further  in  regard  to  the 
bearing  of  the  incident  upon  the  present  Administration  : 

"It  is  superfluous  to  point  out  the  heavy  political  obligations 
under  which  the  railroad  and  coal  companies  of  Pennsylvania 
placed  the  Republican  party  by  their  surrender  to  John  Mitchell 
in  1900.  So  long  as  President  McKinley  had  remained  in  control 
of  the  Federal  Government,  he  would  probably  have  respected 
such  obligations  in  enforcing  the  laws  against  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade,  and  the  mere  suggestion  of  this  probability 
must  remind  every  one  of  the  peculiar  perils  incident  to  such  per- 
formances as  Mr.  Hanna  engaged  in.  Altho  Mr.  Roosevelt  also 
profited  by  Mr.  Hanna's  activities  that  year — for  his  election  to 
the  Vice-Presidency  was  one  of  the  results— it  is  certain  that  the 
obligations  of  the  McKinley-Hanna  regime  were  utterly  cast  off 
when  he  was  elected  President  in  his  own  right  in  1904.  The 
Reading  company's  answer,  therefore,  to  the  Government's  suit 
can  not  be  regarded  as  embarrassing  to  the  present  Administra- 
tion, which  cut  loose  long  since  from  the  influence  and  ideals  of 
Marcus  A.  Hanna." 


THE  FRICTION   WITH  THE  FEDERAL 

COURTS 

IT  seems  unlikely  that  the  conflicts  between  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts  over  the  question  of  passenger-rate  reduction  will 
entirely  subside  until  the  various  cases  have  been  disposed  of  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Georgia— if  recentdispatches 
correctly  portray  Governor  Hoke  Smith's  attitude — promises 
to  be  the  next  storm  center.  Under  a  recent  order  of  the  Geor- 
gia Railroad  Commission,  reduced  rates,  on  a  sliding  scale,  went 
into  effect  on  September  1 ;  whereupon  the  Georgia  Central  and 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  railroads  applied  to  a  Federal  judge  in 
an  adjoining  State  for  a  blanket  injunction  against  the  officials 
of  Georgia.  Under  the  provisions  of  a  new  State  law  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Governor  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  Commission, 
by  criminal  proceedings,  if  necessary,  against  the  officers  and 
agents  of  the  said  companies.  Altho  Governor  Hoke  Smith,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  "does  not  anticipate  an  injunction 
from  any  court,"  he  recognizes  "  the  right  of  the  Chief  Executive 
of  a  State' to  disregard  an  order  issued  by  a  judge  when  the 
judge  was  clearly  without  jurisdiction."  As  he  is  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  State,  and  as  no  court  can  interfere  with  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  says  the  New  York  American,  "  it  is 
hard  to  see  just  what  the  railroads  can  do  about  it."     The  most 
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the  Federal  judges  would  undertake,  it  thinks,  would  be  to  release 
the  corporation  criminals  as  fast  as  they  were  imprisoned.  The 
Georgia  litigation,  remarks  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat, 
adds  that  State  to  the  number  involved  in  the  defense  of  States' 
rights;  and  it  points  out  that  "  besides  the  four  Southern  States 
concerned,  Minnesota  is  interested,  the  attempt  of  its  railroad  and 
warehouse  commission  to  reduce  rates  having  been  enjoined  by 
the  roads."     This  New-Orleans  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  other  Northern  States  which  have  reduced  passenger  rates 
appear  to  be  having  no  trouble  from  the  interference  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  applied  to  its  State  au- 
thorities for  protection  against  reduced  rates,  and  in  other  Com- 
monwealths the  railroads  have  put  the  reductions  ordered  into 
effect  without  a  fight.  In  most  of  the  States,  however,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  New-England  group,  a  lively  interest 
has  been  displayed  in  the  attempted  encroachments  of  the  Federal 
tribunals,  and  it  is  practically  assured  the  impending  fight  against 
Federalism  will  not  be  waged  along  sectional  lines." 

These  conflicts  between  the  Federal  and  State  courts  are  de- 
plored by  the  Chicago  Post,  which  urges  that  "their  violence  and 
persistence  now  make  it  imperative  that  the  complicated  questions 
out  of  which  they  have  grown  should  be  promptly  and  rationally 
dealt  with."  After  asserting  that  there  has  been  reason  as  well 
as  folly  on  both  sides,  The  Post  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  temper  of  local  feeling  was  such  as  in  some  measure  to 
excuse  the  railroad  officials  for  their  prompt  retreat  into  a  citadel 
so  well  defended  against  local  passion  as  the  average  Federal 
court.     On  the  other  hand,  the  public  was  not  without  reason  in 


its  interpretation  of  this  action  as  an  insult  to  their  own  tribunals 

and  an  insolent  defiance  of  their  will 

"  However,  the  general  considerations  of  political  expediency 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  at  the  present  time  great  corporations 
should  as  far  as  possible  submit  the  adjudication  of  their  rights  to 
local  tribunals  and  make  use  of  their  right  of  appeal  from  them  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  rather  than  offend  the  local  pride  and  rouse 
the  general  public  distrust  by  seeking  immediate  removal  to  the 
lov/er  Federal  courts.  Throughout  the  country  there  has  grown 
the  notion  that  in  some  mysterious  way  the  Federal  judges  were 
amenable  to  corporate  influence,  and  preposterous  as  this  suspi- 
cion is,  it  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  dealing  with  the  delicate 
relations  of  public-service  corporations  and  the  people." 

Jefferson,  as  the  Louisivlle  Courier-Journal  reminds  us,  foresaw 
a  great  growth  in  power  for  the  Federal  judiciary,  and  sounded 
a  note  of  warning  in  reference  to  it.  But  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer assures  us  that  the  Federal  judges  "  are  not  trying  to  destroy 
the  States,"  but  are,  in  fact,  "  trying  to  keep  the  States  from  des- 
troying themselves." 

There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  made  by  State  authorities, 
asserts  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  than  to  pander  to  a  sentiment 
of  antagonism  against  Federal  courts  in  the  discharge  of  consti- 
tutional duties.  "Such  hostility,"  it  warns  us,  "  must  inevitably 
extend  to  all  courts,  State  and  municipal,  as  well  as  national,  and 
thus  help  to  undermine  the  possibility  of  administering  judicial 
institutions  at  all,  which  now  constitute  the  bulwark  of  individual 
rights  on  which  all  government,  local  as  well  as  federal,  ultimately 
rests." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


OLD.Polonius  would  probably  say  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  case:  "If  this  be  mad- 
ness, yet  there's  method  in  't." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

"The  tendency  of  the  age,"  says  an  exchange,  "is  to  shoot  every  man  who 
has  $2  in  his  pocket."  Not  if  he  will  part  with  it  peaceably.  Let  us  be  just 
to  the  age. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Secretary  Taft  says:  "Any  action  taken  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  his  officials 
is  not  the  result  of  an  hour's  deliberation.  Depend  on  that."  This  does  not 
meet  the  fear  that  it  was  much  less  than  an  hour. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Some  of  the  papers  are  recalling  Phil  Sheridan's  remark  that  if  he  owned 
hell  and  Texas  he  would  rent  out  Texas  and  reside  at  the  other  place.  Texas 
has  never  been  disposed  to  feel  bitter  toward  the  General  for  this  ungracious 
remark,  for  it  is  the  prerogative  of  every  man  to  stand  up  for  his  own  coun- 
try.— Houston  Post. 


Russia  and  Japan  have  agreed  to  protect  China, 
begin? — New  York  American. 


When  is  the  carving  to 


Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Carnegie  are  held  up  by  a  Methodist  minister 
as  examples  of  what  patience  and  hard  labor  will  achieve.  Whose  patience 
and  hard  labor? — Chicago  Post. 

A  Georgia  saloon-keeper  stabbed  himself  because  the  Legislature  of  that 
State  passed  the  prohibition  bill.  Evidently  there  are  some  people  who  be- 
lieve that  prohibition  will  prohibit. — New  Orleans  Times  Democrat. 

Queen  Alexandra  has  brought  into  fashion  the  summer  muff,  "a  dainty 
trifle  made  of  flowers,  feathers,  and  chiffon  or  tulle."  The  summer  muff  most 
popular  in  New  York  is  usually  seen  in  left  or  right  field,  with  the  score  tied, 
and  a  home  player  running  for  the  plate. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


HE    Will.    SURELY   WANT    TO    BE   A    RAILROAD    DIRECTOR    IF  THIS   KEEPS    UP. 

— DeMar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


THE    NEXT   MEETING    OF    THE    ILLINOIS   CENTRAL    DIRECTORS. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 


CARTOON    COMMENT    ON    A    RECENT    INCIDENT. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT 


FOREIGN  PRESS  ON  PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 

A  GOOD  deal  of  European  comment  has  been  called  forth  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  made  at  Provincetown,  when  the 
President  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  monument  to  commemo- 
rate the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  He  is  admired  because 
he  did  not  flinch  from  maintaining  the  stand  he  had  taken  in 
former  utterances,  in  spite  of  the  appeals  made  by  some  American 
editors  to  say  something  to  reassure  the  American  financial  world. 
He  is  elsewhere  spoken  of  "as  a  colonel  of  rough  riders"  riding 
roughshod  over  everything.  He  is,  however,  we  are  told,  trying 
to  teach  the  American  people  the  lesson  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  laws:  laws  must  be  enforced  in  accordance  with  the  Hora- 
tian  maxim  "  the  written  law  is  futile  unless  it  be  obeyed."     Thus 


THE    FIGHT  WITH    THE    TRUST    KINGS. 

The  Besiegers— "Not  a  breach  is  to  be  made  in  those    walls! 
They  have  built  them  too  solid  for  that," 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 

the  London  Spectator  quotes  as  "  one  of  those  'luciferous  sayings  ' 
of  which  Paeon  speaks"  a  certain  politician's  opinion  on  the  pro- 
hibition law — "  I'm  for  the  law,  but  agin  its  enforcement."  The 
President,  according  to  this  paper,  is  "striking  against  what  is  in 
reality  the  chief  defect  of  modern  America  on  the  political  side." 
The  Spectator  continues  : 

"If,  then,  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  teach  his  fellow  countrymen  that 
they  must  give  up  the  national  habit  of  passing  laws  and  then  for- 
getting to  carry  them  out,  he  will  have  conferred  on  them  an  in- 
calculable benefit.  The  man  who  is  for  a  law  but  against  its  en- 
forcement is  a  national  disgrace  and  a  national  danger.  Those 
who  tolerate  and  are  amused  by  such  an  attitude  can  expect  noth- 
ing but  scandal  heaped  on  scandal,  and  the  gradual  degradation 
of  every  social  and  political  institution.' 

On  the  other  hand,  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London),  a  Lib- 
eral organ,  thinks  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  omitted  to  state  the 
economic  side  of  the  trust  problem,  which  is  even  more  important, 
in  the  search  for  a  remedy,  than  the  legal.  To  quote  the  words 
of  this  paper: 


"President  Roosevelt  lays  his  stress  on  'prosecuting  criminals' 
and  on  punishing  certain  malefactors  of  great  wealth.'  The  fines 
may  be  transferred  to  the  public,  but  it  the  'malefactor'  is  pun- 
ished he  goes  to  prison,  and  that  at  length  is  likely  to  prove  a 
deterrent.  .  .  .  But  it  seems  to  us  now,  as  always,  that  for  eco- 
nomic as  distinguished  from  legal  remedies  the  Americans  will 
have  to  look  to  the  opening  of  their  ports.  The  weak  point  in  the 
Republicans'  attack  is,  in  fact,  their  attachment  to  the  high  tariff, 
and,  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft  do  not  want  to  have  the  lead 
taken  from  them  by  the  Democrats,  they  may  yet  have  to  pro- 
pose, as  Mr.  Bryan  has  done,  that  the  chief  trust  commodities 
shall  be  put  on  the  free-list." 

The  Economist  (London)  is  struck  by  the  pertinacity  with  which 
President  Roosevelt  sticks  to  his  guns,  and  it  says  in  a  tone  of 
admiration  : 

"Any  one  who  imagined  that  in  his  speech  at  Provincetown  this 
week  President  Roosevelt  would  recede  from  the  position  he  took 
up  at  Indianapolis,  was  destined  to  be  entirely  disappointed.  So 
far  from  going  back  on  his  previous  utterances,  the  President  em- 
phatically reiterated  his  intention  of  adhering  to  his  policy  with 
regard  to  the  abuse  of  corporate  wealth,  and  again  outlined  the 
program  of  the  Government  for  the  further  regulation  of  railways 
by  means  of  Federal  law 

"  The  fact  is  being  more  and  more  appreciated  that  there  will 
be  no  permanent  stability  in  the  American  stock-markets  until 
either  the  law  or  public  opinion  renders  impossible  the  practises 
which  have  brought  discredit  on  American  finance,  and  inflicted 
grave  injury  on  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  United  States." 

The  speech  is  declared  "vague  and  rhetorical,"  however, by  the 
London  Standard,  which  asks:  "What  is 'honest '  business,  and 
at  what  precise  point  do  the  methods  of  some  modern  companies 
cease  to  be  honest?"  The  writer,  while  commending  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  to  apply  the  moral  standard  of  the  Puritans  to  mod- 
ern business  methods,  continues: 

"  Nobody  will  say  that  the  President  has  described  the  manipu- 
lators of  trusts  and  their  methods  in  terms  too  harsh  ;  or  that  his 
determination  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  might,  if  it  were 
allowed  to  continue,  some  day  hold  all  the  producers  and  consu- 
mers of  the  United  States  in  complete  and  helpless  bondage,  and 
reduce  legislators  and  judges  to  the  position  of  paid  servants,  is 
either  unjustified  or  altogether  untimely.  He  means  to  discrimi- 
nate between  those  who  originated  the  trust  system  and  those  who 
unwillingly  or  unconsciously  have  been  drawn  into  it;  between 
those  who  have  seized  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoils  and  those  who 
have  worked  for  odds  and  ends  of  the  booty.  How  he  is  to  apply 
a  moral  test  to  questions  of  business,  or  where  he  will  draw  his 
line  in  regard  to  profits,  is  not  easy  to  understand.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  undertaking  this  antitrust  campaign  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  has 
turned  virtuous  after  many  years  of  notorious  laxity.  The  trust 
system  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day  ;  it  has  been  developing  for 
many  years;  successive  governments  have  watched  it  develop  and 
cover  the  land,  and,  far  from  lifting  a  restraining  voice,  have 
taken  hush  money." 

The  Journal  des  Dcbats  (Paris)  well  represents  the  views  of  the 
French  press  in  the  following  criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
President  handles  without  gloves  the  unjust  plutocrats  of  his 
country  : 

"  It  demands  a  supple  skill  to  handle  such  an  abuse  as  that  of 
the  trusts  without  running  the  risk  of  involving  the  whole  country 
in  trouble.  It  is  impossible,  in  following  the  harangue  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  against  the  trusts,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  is 
terribly  overshooting  his  mark,  and  quite  justifies  the  conclusion 
of  those  who  think  that  the  present  President  of  the  United  States 
is  a  sort  of  John  the  Baptist  of  American  demagogism.  It  can 
easily  be  imagined  how  the  politicians  will  take  advantage  of  his 
honest  intentions  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  great  political  is- 
sues, both  Republicans  and  Democrats  will  make  this  attack  on 
the  plutocracy  a  great  feature  in  their  Presidential  campaign." 
—  Translation  made for 'The  Literary  Digest. 
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PEACE  INSURED  BY   ROYAL  VISITS 

THE  journeyingsof  King  Edward,  looked  on  from  the  outside, 
remind  us  that  "  all  the  world's  a  stage  "  and  "  each  man  in 
his  time  plays  many  parts."  We  see  the  King  of  England  ap- 
pearing at  one  point  in  the  map  of  Europe  as  a  simple  civilian,  a 
nobleman  traveling  incognito.  Next  he  flashes  on  the  scene  in 
the  half-barbaric  array  of  a  Scottish  Highland  chieftain.  As  a 
Russian  admiral  or  a  German  general  he  plays  his  part  with  equal 
facility,  yet  under  all  his  military  disguises  the  European  press 
recognize  him  as  the  practical  diplomatist,  the  earnest  advocate 
of  peace.  Indeed,  the  Angel  of  Peace  flies  before  his  path  almost 
as  palpably  as  the  Angel  of  Victory  leads  the  war-horse  of  Sher- 
man in  Saint-Gaudens's  spirited  statue.  As  a  specimen  of  French 
opinion  on  the  interchange  of  imperial  and  royal  courtesies  we 
may  quote  the  Paris  Figaro,  which  speaks  as  follows: 

"The  interview  at  Swinemuende  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  impe- 
rial or  royal  meetings.  Such  meetings  of  the  rulers,  such  official 
voyages  and  international  courtesies  in  time  of  peace  render  the 
several  treaties  and  alliances  made  from  various  other  motives 
and  under  other  auspices  actually  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
peace.     All  the  striking  demonstrations  of  amity,  such  as  that  at 
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THE    CZAR'S    NEXT    VISIT. 

The  only  safe  way. 

—Jugeiid  (Munich). 

Swinemuende  and  those  which  follow,  prove  that  diplomatic  com- 
binations the  most  diverse  may  not  only  exist  side  by  side,  but 
may  even  interpenetrate  each  other." 

The  meeting  of  King  Edward  with  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
at  Ischl,  according  to  the  same  journal,  was  the  occasion  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  massacres  in  Mace- 
donia and  Morocco.  The  sentiment  which  prevailed  at  Wilhelms- 
hoehe  may  be  thus  exprest,  declares  the  same  journal: 

"Everybody  thinks  that  France  should  be  given  a  free  hand  in 
Morocco.  If  it  be  true  that  Edward  VII.  exprest  this  sentiment 
at  Wilhelmshoeheand  Ischl,  he  probably  put  it  as  follows  :  '  That's 
what  you  ought  to  have  done  at  first.'  Yes,  and  what  misunder- 
standings would  have  been  avoided  and  what  time  would  have 
been  saved." 

The  German  papers  speak  in  much  the  same  tone  of  this  meeting 
at  Wilhelmshoehe.     Thus  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung 

(Berlin)  observes  : 

"All  friends  of  a  peaceful  and  tranquil  development  of  the  na- 
tions will  regard  with  a  feeling  of  keen  satisfaction  the  meeting 
at  Wilhelmshoehe.     The  exceptionally  cordial  tone  of  the  after- 


dinner  speeches  uttered  on  that  occasion  prove  that  the  German- 
English  accord  at  present  is  not  weakened  by  any  alliances  of 
either  with  other  governments,  and  that  on  both  sides  an  earnest 


From  the  London  "Sphere." 

CZAR   AND    KAISER 

On  the  deck  of  the  Standart  on  the  morning  of  August  3,  the  Rus- 
sian Emperor  in  the  uniform  of  a  German  admiral,  and  the  German 
Emperor  in  that  of  a  Russian  admiral. 

desire  is  manifested  to  found  a  connection  between  England  and 
Germany  upon  a  basis  of  mutual  esteem  and  friendship." 

The  opinion  of  such  papers  as  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin), 
the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  and  the  Hamburger  Xackrichten  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the 
Grenzboten      (Stuttgart;, 
which  is  thus  exprest: 

"  It  is  well  known  that 
for  some  time  there  has 
been  an  estrangement  be- 
tween Kaiser  William 
and  King  Edward,  spring- 
ing in  part  from  their  dif- 
ference in  ages  and  their 
opposite  temperaments, 
an  estrangement  intensi- 
fied by  the  senseless  com- 
ments and  tale  bearings 
of  others.  This  estrange- 
ment is  now  ended,  a 
circumstance  which  prom- 
ises a  better  understand- 
ing between  Germany  and 
England.  We  greet  with 
pleasure  this  state  of 
things,  which  seems  to 
be  assured  by  the  recent 
meeting  at  Wilhelms- 
hoehe." 

The  Pester  Lloyd  de- 
clares more  specifically 
that  as  a  result  of  these 


"'  Horrors ! 
terrorists." 


NICHOLAS   AT   SEA. 

Perhaps    those    are  disguised 
—  U!k  (Berlin*. 


imperial  meetings  "  harmony  between  the  British  Government  and 
the  policy  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  with  regard  to  the  Bal- 
kans will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  settled  peace  in  Eastern 
Europe." — Translations  made  /'<>/- The  Literary  Digest. 
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WILL  FRANCE  SEIZE  MOROCCO? 

f  T  is  now  being  predicted  that  France  will  eventually  annex 
*~  Morocco.  The  Convention  of  Algeciras  agreed  that  the  Mo- 
roccan Sultanate  was  to  remain  inviolate,  but  that  France  and 
Spain  in  combination  were  to  organize  a  police  in  the  cities  of 


ARABS  CONDEMNED  TO    DEATH  FOR   MURDER    AND    PILLAGE. 

Morocco  to  preserve  peace  and  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
Europeans  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  especially  in  the  sea- 
port towns.  There  was,  however,  to  be  no  military  invasion  or 
occupation  of  Moroccan  territory.  Germany  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  the  calling  of  the  Algeciras  Conference,  whose  stipula- 
tions, as  the  French  papers  repeatedly  declare,  did  not  take  into 
account  the  possibility  of  such  massacres  as  have  recently  taken 
place  in  Tangier  and  Casablanca.  Since  these  acts  of  violence 
have  occurred  France  has  sent  a  military  force  to  Northwest 
Africa  and  has  occupied  Oudjda  and  bombarded  Casablanca. 
The  last  news  is  that  the  French  Government  has  induced  Spain 
to  undertake  the  occupation  of  four  of  the  most  important  towns 
in  Morocco.  As  some  Spanish  papers  say,  France  is  using  Spain 
to  pick  her  chestnuts  from  the  fire.  Italy,  whose  delegate  was  at 
the  Algeciras  Conference,  looks  on  with  apparent  indifference, 
and   Germany  has  assumed  a  most  pacific  attitude.     Instead  of 


hearing  that  the  Kaiser  or  one  of  his  admirals  has  landed  at 
Tangier,  as  occurred  before  the  Algeciras  Conference  under  much 
less  exciting  circumstances,  we  are  told  by  The  Continental  Cor- 
respondence (Berlin)  what  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts  of 
the  case,  namely,  that  "  the  German  Government  has  given  con- 
clusive proof  that  it  desires  the  preservation  of  peace "  with 
France  in  the  Morocco  matter. 

This  peaceful  disposition  is  likely  to  be  put  to  a  severe  test  if 
the  strange  predictions  of  the  Minerva  (Rome)  are  to  be  taken 
in  earnest.  This  journal  thinks  that  France  may  eventually  annex 
Morocco,  and  plainly  states  that  in  spite  of  the  Algeciras  Conven- 
tion Italy  \  .i  not  step  in  to  interfere  with  her  colonial  aspirations. 
To  quote  from  a  remarkable  editorial  in  this  judicious  Italian 
weekly : 

"  In  view  of  the  stern  reality  of  things  in  the  present  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  discard  the  rosy  hopes  we  have  cherished  with 


THE    WATCH    IN    MOROCCO. 


"  I'm  standing  solitary  here  the  whole  night  through — 
In  fact  there's  nothing  else  that  lean  do, 
But  think  of  Algeciras  and  that  dear,  dear,  dear, 
Dear  Treaty,  ripped  to  tatters  now,  I  fear  ! " 

-Ulk  (Berlin). 


IN    THE   WAR-CLOUD'S    SHADOW. 

Bird's-eye  view  of  Morocco  and  near-by  lands. 

—From  the  London  Sphere. 

regard  to  the  future.  At  the  very  moment  when  certain  of  the 
Powers  are  engaged  in  discussing  the  rights  and  interests  of  peace, 
France  and  Spain  have  found  themselves  forced  to  resort  to  the 
violent  measures  of  warfare.  In  Morocco,  after  a  series  of  intes- 
tine agitations,  serious  tumults  have  broken  out,  many  Europeans 
have  been  massacred,  and  nothing  less  than  a  holy  war  threatened. 
In  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras,  France,  with  the  assistance 
of  Spain,  has  intervened  to  restore  order,  and  in  the  process  of 
events  has  bombarded  Casablanca. 

"  Very  probably  the  end  of  this  matter,  sooner  or  later,  will  be 
that  predicted  by  the  cartoonist,  who  represents  France,  in  her 
anxiety  to  restore  order,  as  wiping  out  from  the  map  the  words 
'Shereefian  Empire  '  and  substituting  in  their  place  'French  Pos- 
sessions.' Thus  France,  all  honor  to  her  statesmen,  altho  rent 
asunder  by  political  parties,  will  steadily  advance  toward  the  ful- 
filment of  her  splendid  dream  of  an  immense  African  empire.  Be- 
fore a  century  is  over  the  vast  continent  which  is  opening  up  to 
civilization  will  be  under  the  sway  of  but  two  flags,  that  of  old 
Albion  and  that  of  our  Latin  sister. 

"The  Italian  journals  have  confined   themselves  to  the  task  of 
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merely  chronicling  these  events.  They  report  the  thunder  of  can- 
nons, the  number  of  the  dead  and  wounded.  Not  one  of  them  in- 
dulges in  the  luxury  of  political  speculation  ;  not  one  allows  a 
complaint  to  escape  from  the  lips;  altho  they  must  often  think 
what  North  Africa  would  have  been  to  us  had  our  country  been  a 
little  better  governed.  It  is  well  known  that  we  must  at  any  cost 
avoid  even  a  suspicion  that  would  make  us  likely  to  be  taxed  with 
imperialism,  or,  God  help  us,  with  militarism." —  Translations 
made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


A  UNITED  STATES  OF  THE  WORLD 

'  I  'HE  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  may  possibly 
*-  end  in  what  The  Saturday  Review  {"London)  calls  a  "  col- 
lapse of  the  peace  balloon."  We  may  perhaps  see  in  it  "  the  end  of 
the  disarmament  comedy,"  to  quote  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten. 
But  it  will  have  been  by  no  means  a  profitless  undertaking,  re- 
marks Gabriel  Hanotaux,  of  the  Academy,  French  ex-Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  his  article  in  the  Revue  Hebdoinadaire 
(Paris)  he  states  his  opinion  that  apart  from  mere  questions  of 
peace  and  war  the  meetings  at  The  Hague  are  the  first  steps  to- 
ward realizing  a  sane  and  genuine  internationalism  which  will  cul- 
minate in  "a  world  parliament"  in  which  political,  economic,  and 
legal  questions  will  be  discust  and  decided  by  the  representatives 
of  every  nation.     He  advocates  this  view  in  the  following  terms  : 

"The  nations  of  the  civilized  world,  for  the  carrying  on  of  their 
governments  and  for  the  adjustment  of  their  several  interests  and 
the  statement  of  party  views  and  theories,  have  adopted  the  repre- 
sentative system,  which  serves  the  end  of  expressing  and  directing 
the  tendency  of  public  opinion  on  political  questions.  Why 
should  not  this  system  be  applied  to  international  politics?  " 

He  declares  that  such  gatherings  as  those  at  The  Hague  are 
calculated  "to  prepare  men's  hearts  and  minds"  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  international  parliament,  which  will  eventu- 
ally result  in  the  constitution  of  "a  United  States  of  the  World." 
To  quote  his  words  : 

"Our  confidence  in  the  profitableness  of  such  public  discussion 
as  goes  on  at  these  periodic  reunions  at  The  Hague  leads  us  to 
hail  them  as  the  first  steps  toward  the  formation  of  a  United  States 
of  the  World.  Public  opinion  has  already  begun  to  regard  as 
possible  the  establishment  of  a  mutual  understanding  among  the 
various  peoples  of  the  earth,  mutual  sympathy,  and  the  spirit  of 
genuine  fraternity.  Thus  it  will  come  to  pass  that 
stranger  and  enemy  will  be  no  longer  synonymous 
terms,  as  among  the  ancient  Romans  when  they 
uttered  the  word  hoslis." 

The  times,  he  thinks,  are  ripe  for  the  early  re- 
alization of  the  world's  hopes.  "The  great  strug- 
gles for  empire  are  over";  "the  race  for  colonial 
conquest  is  not  nearly  so  eager";  "the  expression 
'in  statu  quo'  is  accepted  with  satisfaction  by  all," 
and  "  the  time  is  propitious  for  mutual  agreement." 
The  present  treaties  and  ententes  of  the  nations  are 
not,  however,  sufficient,  he  thinks.  The  views  of 
this  eminent  writer  and  statesman  are  thus  exprest: 

"  Cold  protocols  can  not  maintain  peace.  Peace 
and  tranquillity  are,  however,  genuine  features  of 
such  reunions  as  the  Peace  Conference.  There  is  a 
universal  feeling  that  in  the  second  gathering  at  The 
Hague  is  to  be  seen  the  foreshadowing,  if  not  the 
actual  founding,  of  the  first  'world  parliament';  it 
is  a  representative  body  which  is  deliberating  under 
the  eye  of  the  public  and  will  develop  finally  into  a 
solemn  and  frequent  convocation  of  the  states 
general  of  the  world.  If  the  twentieth  century  witnesses  such 
a  development,  if  the  practise  of  public  international  discussion, 
instead  of  secret  diplomacy,  is  introduced,  and  frankness  and 
clearness  prevail  in  the  intercourse  of  the  nations,  this  will  be  the 
best  guaranty  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  future."—  Transla- 
tions made  for  T  we  Literary  Digest. 


THE  DIVIDED  HOUSE  OF  SOCIALISM 

\\7  HAT  Mr.  August  Bebel  proudly  calls  "  the  People's  Parlia- 
»  »  ment"  has  been  recently  sitting  under  government  sanction 
at  Stuttgart.  This  gathering  of  Socialists  from  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  England,  Sweden,  and  other  lands  has,  like  the  Conference 
of  The  Hague,  engaged  itself  in  discussing  the  burning  question 
of  the  hour,  peace  or  war.  It  was  the  dispute  over  the  consist- 
ency between  Socialistic  internationalism  and  militarism  that 
brought  the  Congress  to  a  hopeless  deadlock.  It  was  upon  this 
rock  that  the  French  Socialists  were  wrecked,  and  proved  conclu- 
sively that  internationalism  was  a  dream  of  impossibilities.     The 


WHERE    THE    JEWS    WERE    MASSACRED. 

Devastation  in  the  Ghetto  at  Casablanca. 

leader  of  the  French  socialistic  antimilitarists  had  declared  in  a 
recent  speech  at  Nancy,  as  reported  in  the  European  press,  that 
he  "  would  never  give  a  drop  of  his  blood  to  defend  his  country." 
He  called  upon  the  Congress  to  repudiate  "  bourgeois  patriotism  " 
and  to  invite  all  Socialists  to  meet  a  declaration  of  war,  whether 
it  proceeds  from  their  own  government  or  from  that  of  an  enemy, 
by  "a  military  strike  and  insurrection."  The  only  war  in  which 
Socialists  could  engage  was  the  existing  war  of  the  classes, 
the   war  between    Labor  and  Capital.    Every  one,  whatever  his 


A  MOSQUE   AT   CASABLANCA    TURNED    INTO  A    HOSPITAL. 

nationality,  who  did  not  take  the  side  of  Labor  Mr.  Herve 
declared  he  looked  upon  as  his  enemy.  It  was  then  that  Mr. 
Bebel  rose  up  in  reply  and  declared  his  party  diametrically  op- 
posed to  this  view.  Socialists  are  citizens  and  patriots.  They 
hate  militarism,  but  as  citizen  soldiers  would  shed  their  blood 
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for  their  country.     As  reported  in  his  own  paper,  Vorwaerts  (Ber- 
lin), he  declared  : 

"  Socialism  is  horse  and  foot  battling  with  militarism.  This  is 
as  true  of  German  as  it  is  of  French  Socialism,  and  there  have 
been  more  criminal  convictions  and  longer  prison  sentences  re- 
corded in  Germany  against  antimilitarists  than  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Austria  combined.  But  may  not  this  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  severity  of  German  tribunals  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
German  police  than  to  the  boldness  of  German  Socialists?  The 
idea  of  a  general  strike  in  an  army  is  palpably  ridiculous.     That 


throw  of  capitalism  was  the  only  way  of  putting  an  end  to  war  an 
end  perhaps  likely  to  be  realized  when  the  tiger  and  the  lamb  feed 
together."—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Copyrighted  in  Great  Bril.iin  by  Nissem,  Pretoria. 

THE   CULLINAN   DIAMOND. 

To  be  given  to  King  Edward  by  the  Transvaal  Government.    It  is 
four  inches  long,  two  and  one-half  broad,  and  two  deep. 

which  will  eventually  put  an  end  to  war  is  war  itself— its  enormous 
costliness,  its  colossal  and  revolting  butcheries,  which  rouse  the 
indignation  of  the  masses  and  threaten  ruin  to  the  people,  whether 
capitalists  or  bourgeoisie." 

A  motion  embodying  Mr.'Bebel's  ideas  was  carried  by  a  vote 
of  the  Congress.  On  this  point  the  London  Times  declares  that 
the  Socialist  delegates  at  Stuttgart  united  "to  repudiate  Herve- 
ism  with  a  warmth  which  ought  to  melt  the  hearts  of  the  Emperor 
and  of  Prince  Buelow  himself."  In  discussing  this  result  of  the 
somewhat  heated  debate  on  militarism  the  Paris 
Temps  remarks : 

"  We  see  that  such  debates  in  the  Congress  of 
Stuttgart  ar^.  proceeding  with  results  more  and  more 
conduc'-g  to  the  confusion  of  the  French  Socialists. 
We  may  remind  them  that  they  are  making  a  mis- 
take in  offending  public  opinion.  Their  cookery 
has  already  made  itself  known  by  its  bad  odor. 
Guided  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Herve,  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  Socialist  party  have  made  the  great  mistake 
of  showing  their  whole  hand.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  they  disguise  their  opinion  by  ac- 
quiescing in  the  final  decisions  reached  at  Stuttgart. 
The  French  Socialists  will  of  course  accept  what- 
ever is  voted  for  at  Stuttgart,  but  they  will  not 
change  their  real  spirit  by  the  acceptance  of  a  new 
formula." 

What  that  "  real  spirit"  is  we  are  told  by  the  Vos- 
sische  Zeitu?ig (Berlin),  which  speaks  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  debate  on   militarism   the   Extreme  Left 
was  represented  by    Mr.   Herve,   the  French    anti- 
militarist.     He  inveighed  against  'bourgeois  patri- 
otism'— whether  German  or  Welsh,  it  was  all  one. 
The  proletariat  knows  only  an  international  fatherland.     It  was 
natural  enough  that  he  should  be  applauded  by  one  side  and  con- 
tradicted by  the  other.     He  was  much  more  vociferously  contra- 
dicted than  applauded.     Mr.  Vollmar  brought  a  climax  to  this 
contradiction  by  ironically  declaring,  'You  mustn't  take  Herve 
too  much  in  earnest.*  .  .  .  The  impression  produced  by  the  de- 
bate was  that  the   Congress  generally  considered   that  the  over- 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST   DIAMOND 
FOR  THE  BRITISH  CROWN 

"  T  T  NEASY  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,"  and  The  Labor 
V-J  Leader  (London)  thinks  that  King  Edward's  head  will 
sink  upon  the  pillow  wearier  than  ever  after  wearing  through  some 
tiresome  state  function  his  crown  freshly  adorned  with  the  Culh- 
nan  diamond  which  the  Transvaal  Legislative  Council  have  some- 
what grudgingly  consented  to  send  to  England  from  South  Africa 
as  a  gift  to  the  monarch.  The  Leader  speaks  thus  half-jocularly 
of  the  incident: 

"  When  General  Botha  came  over  to  Great  Britain  a  little  while 
ago  he  was  cheered  to  the  echo  and  feted  galore.  And  how  does 
he  manifest  his  gratitude  ?  Simply  by  attempting  to  place  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  British  crown— a  burden  in  the  shape  of  a 
diamond  as  big  as  a  small  paving-stone. 

"A  couple  of  years  ago  the  Cullinan  diamond  was  accidentally 
picked  up,  and  the  Transvaal  Government  has  a  vested  interest  in 
it  to  the  extent  of  three-fifths  of  its  value,  which  is  estimated  at 
.£200,000.  Since  then  Ireland  has  ceased  to  be  the  first  gem  of 
the  earth.  That  place  now  belongs  to  the  Cullinan  diamond. 
England,  France,  and  Russia  all  revel  in  diamonds  of  the  first 
water.  The  first  possesses  the  Koh-i-Noor  (106)4:  carats),  the 
second  the  Regent  diamond  (136  carats),  and  the  third  the  Orloif 
diamond  (193  carats).  But  the  Cullinan  diamond  is  nine  times  as 
big  as  the  whole  three  put  together,  for  it  weighs  about  1%  pounds. 
"  And  now  Botha  is  anxious  to  see  this  heavyweight  adorning 
the  British  crown,  and  the  King  of  England  outblazing  the  Per- 
sian Shah  and  competing  in  diamondiferous  splendor  with  the 
Great  Mogul,  and  the  Transvaal  Parliament  has  indorsed  his 
proposal." 

The  Transvaal  Legislative  Council  only  consented  to  purchase 
this  diamond  for  King  Edward  by  a  majority  of  7  against  5,  and 
the  Johannesburg  newspapers  have  supported  the  opposition 
minority.  Thus  The  Leader,  oi  that  city,  remarks  that  the  gift 
has  been  robbed  of  its  greatest  value  in  that  it  has  come  from  a 
divided  house  and    a  divided  people.     The   Johannesburg  Mail 


BOTHA'S   GIFT  TO   KING    EDWARD. 

Shade  of  KRUEGER-"Can  this  be  a  Boer  !" 


Amsterdammer. 


regrets  that  the  gift  has  been  made  in  spite  of  the  conscientious 
objections  of  some  South  Africans  who  are  thus  placed  in  an  in- 
vidious position,  while  The  Star  asks  why  ratepayers  should  be 
expected  to  prove  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown  by  the  presentation 
of  a  gift  which  will  cost  them  $110,000,  when  their  loyalty  is 
already  as  well  known  to  others  as  it  is  to  themselves. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


DOES  THE  MOON  INFLUENCE  PLANT- 
GROWTH  ? 

THE  activity  of  those  who  wish  to  find  scientific  support  for 
popular  ideas  of  the  moon's  influence  on  meteorological 
and  other  conditions  is  most  interesting.  One  of  their  latest 
efforts  is  an  attempt  to  justify  the  belief,  common  in  some  regions, 
that  the  rays  of  the  moon  in  spring  have  a  blighting  influence  on 
young  buds  and  shoots.  The  results  of  the  late  spring  frosts  are 
generally  credited  to  lunar  power  by  cultivators  who  hold  this  be- 
lief. Francis  Marre,  who  contributes  an  article  on  the  subject  to 
Cosmos  (Paris),  notes  that  it  occupied  the  attention  of  scientific 
men  as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.,  who  himself 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  astronomer  Laplace.  Con- 
sultation with  his  friend  Arago,  and  inquiry  of  the  gardeners 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  brought  out  the  fact  that  French  farmers 
were  generally  agreed  that  in  April  and  May  the  moon  was  able 
to  blight  plants.  Buds  and  shoots  were  often  observed  to  wither, 
as  if  frost-bitten,  in  a  temperature  above  freezing,  but  always 
under  a  clear,  moonlit  sky.     Says  the  writer  : 

"At  first,  one  would  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  lunar  rays 
are  endowed  with  special  frigorific  properties,  which  would  surely 
be  paradoxical.  So  Laplace,  and  after  him  numerous  scientists 
who  have  studied  the  phenomenon  with  great  care  .  .  .  affirm 
that  Phcebe  is  guiltless  of  the  misdeeds  commonly  attributed  to 
her  and  that  they  should  find  place  only  amid  unjustified  legends. 

"  Despite  these  assertions  and  the  authority  of  their  authors, 
farmers  have  generally  retained  their  own  opinions,  and  belief  in 
the  power  of  the  moon  is  still  strong  in  rural  localities. 

"  Modern  chemistry  has  been  regarded  as  supporting  this  belief, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  explanation,  based,  as  it  is 
claimed,  on  the  most  recent  scientific  data  : 

"  The  withering  of  the  buds  and  young  shoots  is  not  due  to  frost, 
but  is  the  consequence  of  elementary  chemical  action.  The  light 
of  the  moon  contains  chemical  rays  that  produce  a  peculiar  disin- 
tegration of  the  young  tissues.  .  .  .  An  internal  reaction  takes 
place,  accompanied  by  the  production  of  sufficient  heat  to  scorch 
the  vegetable  parenchyma  and  imitate  results  often  due  to 
frost 

"This  theory  is  seductive  in  its  simplicity  .  .  .  [and]  is  in  ac- 
cord with  certain  established  facts.  When  a  screen  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  sugar  solution  is  exposed  for  several  hours  to  the 
lunar  rays,  it  is  found,  by  the  extremely  sensitive  methods  of  in- 
vestigation at  the  disposal  of  physico-chemical  laboratories,  that 
a  partial  inversion  of  the  sugar  has  taken  place  ;  as  this  phenom- 
enon is  clearly  'exothermic  '  it  is  certain  that  a  small  quantity  of 
heat  has  been  given  off." 

But  Mr.  Marre,  tho,  as  seen  above,  he  acknowledges  the  "se- 
ductiveness" of  this  chemical  theory,  warns  us  that  we  must  not 
accept  it  too  easily.  Despite  the  laboratory  experiments  cited,  he 
thinks  that  the  existence  of  the  peculiar  action  on  which  the  the- 
ory is  based  has  not  yet  been  proven,  and  that  ordinary  frost  is 
the  agent  that  produces  the  effects  attributed  to  the  moon's  rays. 
He  goes  on : 

"  We  should  say  that  the  theory  is  also  very  simple,  and  more 
generally  held,  that  attributes  spring  frosts  to  radiation  toward 
space.  There  is  really  lowering  of  temperature,  since  a  thin  layer 
of  water  freezes  when  it  is  exposed  on  a  clear  night  to  nocturnal 
radiation,  which  is  a  purely  physical  phenomenon,  in  which  'chem- 
ical rays  '  can  play  no  part 

"  If  the  lunar  rays  did  really  possess  chemical  influence,  they 
would  always  have  it,  at  least  when  the  sky  was  clear ;  and  sum- 
mer or  autumn  crops  would  be  exposed  to  the  same  influences  as 
those  of  spring.  This  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  the  late 
frosts 

'"  In  fact,  the  chemical  theory  of  the  moon's  action  is  an  ingen- 
ious one  rather  in  appearance  than  in  reality  ;  we  have  simply  set 
it  forth,  leaving  to  our  readers  the  task  of  discovering  its  weak 
points  "—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ALCOHOL  AND  THE  SWEET  TOOTH 

IT  was  noted  long  ago  by  Baron  Liebig  that  heavy  consumers 
of  alcohol  rarely  care  for  sweets,  and  that  abstainers,  on  the 
contrary,  are  generally  fond  of  them.  This  fact  and  its  bearing 
on  general  questions  of  diet  and  hygiene  have  recently  come  to 
the  front  in  medical  literature.  In  opening  a  discussion  in  the 
physiological  section  of  the  British  Association,  on  the  effects  of 
alcohol,  reported  in  The  Times  (London,  August  6),  Professor 
Cusliny,  who  holds  the  chair  of  pharmacology  in  the  University 
of  London,  stated  that  sugar  is  chemically  a  member  of  the  alco- 
hol series,  tho  more  complex  than  ordinary  alcohol,  and  that  the 
behavior  of  the  two  substances  in  the  organism  is  similar,  since 
the  greater  part  of  each  is  oxidized  in  the  tissues  with  the  produc- 
tion of  both  muscular  and  heat  energy.  He  strongly  asserted, 
however,  that  these  facts  by  no  means  prove  alcohol  to  be  a  suita- 
ble food,  either  in  sickness  or  in  health.  Dr.  Dixon,  one  of  the 
later  speakers,  took  up  this  point  in  the  following  manner,  to 
quote  The  Times^s  report : 

"  The  most  remarkable  point  about  alcohol  was  its  rapid  absorp- 
tion from  the  stomach,  and  during  absorption  it  assisted  in  the 
absorption  of  other  not  easily  absorbable  substances,  including 
ordinary  articles  of  food.  It  was  absorbed  and  oxidized  exactly 
as  starch  and  sugar,  and  these  could  be  replaced  by  alcohol  as  an 
energy-producing  substance.  .  .  .  The  action  of  a  small  quantity 
of  alcohol  in  giving  the  heart  a  readily  assimilable  form  of  food 
substance  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  sugar,  which  was  nor- 
mally oxidized  to  alcohol.  It  was  very  likely  that  ordinary  sugar 
in  the  body  was  not  burned  off  directly  into  carbonic-acid  gas  and 
water,  but  that  it  passed  through  a  series  of  ferment  changes  of 
which  alcohol  was  one,  and  that  that  was  one  reason  why  alcohol 
was  found  in  the  brain,  liver,  and  tissues  of  the  body." 

In  fact,  the  general  tendency  of  the  discussion,  so  far  as  it 
touched  on  this  point,  was  to  find  analogies  between  sugar  and  al- 
cohol, the  only  difference  that  was  brought  out  being  noted  by 
Dr.  Reid  Hunt,  of  Washington,  who  stated,  as  a  result  of  his 
experiments  on  guinea-pigs,  that  sugar  increases  resistance  to 
poisons,  while  alcohol  reduces  it.  The  similarity  between  sugar 
and  alcohol,  according  to  Dr.  Abbott,  chief  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bureau  of  Health,  should  lead  us  to  regard  the  growing  American 
appetite  for  candy  as  an  encouraging  symptom,  his  idea  being  that 
the  appetite  for  alcohol  is  likely  to  decrease  in  proportion.  Com- 
menting on  this  subject,  The  Evening  Sun  (New  York,  August  16) 
remarks  that  while  teetotalers  may  find  seme  consolation  in  this 
circumstance,  topers  will  be  better  pleased  with  the  argument  of 
Dr.  Dixon  quoted  above.  Regarding  the  latter's  contention  that 
alcohol  and  sugar  serve  much  the  same  purpose  and  that  drinkers 
of  wine  are  less  fond  of  sweets  than  teetotalers,  the  Sun  writer 
says  in  conclusion : 

"This  is  agreeable  to  Dr.  Abbott's  observation,  only  it  will  be 
remarked  that  as  Dr.  Abbott  would  have  sweets  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  alcohol  so  Dr.  Dixon  seems  to  argue  that,  the  two  being 
very  much  alike,  it  may  be  safely  left  to  the  consumer  to  make 
his  choice.  That  is  doubtless  what  he  will  do,  and  just  what  he 
would  have  done  had  neither  of  the  doctors  spoken." 


INVENTION  AS  A  BUSINESS— Commenting  on  a  recent  arti- 
cle whose  writer  laments  that  more  persons  do  not  take  up  in- 
venting as  a  regular  business,  The  Electrical  Review  (London) 
says : 

"  We  doubt  whether  inventing  in  the  highest  sense  can  be  made  a 
business  to  be  learned  by  anybody.  Inventors  are  born,  not  made. 
Our  own  country  is  not  lacking  in  the  divine  inspiration,  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  the  number  of  patents  applied  for;  a  different  conclu- 
sion might  be  arrived  at  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  quality 
America  appears  to  be  the  special  breeding-ground  of  the  inventor. 
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THE    ROUTE    FROM    PEKING    TO     PARIS. 


The  peculiar  mixture  of  all  races  in  that  fortunate  land  appears  to 
have  produced  a  kind  of  superman  who  alone  is  capable  of  crea- 
ting such  diabolical  inventions  as  the  cash  register  and  the  auto- 
matic telephone  exchange." 


THE  PEKING-PARIS  RACE     - 

'  I  "HE  automobile  race  from  Peking  to  Paris  was  won  on  Au- 
•*■  gust  10  by  Prince  Scipio  Borghese,  who  entered  the  latter 
city  on  that  day  after  driving  his  Itala  car  nearly  8,000  miles  in 
two  months.  This  trip  is  characterized  by  The  Car  (London, 
August  14)  as  "  the  most  daring  and  arduous  feat  yet  attempted 
by  a  motorist."     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"It  was  on  June  10  that  five  vehicles,  made  up  of  an  Itala,  a 
Spyker,  two  De  Dions,  and  a  Contal  tri-car,  started  from  Peking 
on  the  great  contest  organized  by  Le  Matin,  and  from  the  first 
Prince  Borghese  on  his  Itala  forced  the  pace,  and  soon  estab- 
lished a  big  lead.  His  adventures  through  the  Chinese  Empire, 
across  the  Gobi  desert,  and  thence  through   Siberia  would  fill  a 


"my  kingdom  for  a  horse!" 

The  return  to  primitive  methods  of  traction  frequently  necessitated 
by  rough  spots. 

volume.  Indescribable  difficulties  met  him  at  every  turn,  and  the 
car  and  its  occupants  had  many  marvelous  escapes. 

"On  the  morning  of  July  20  Europe  was  entered,  and  the  first 
great  stage  of  the  contest  accomplished.  But  the  difficulties  had 
by  no  means  ended,  and  in  European  Russia  there  were  many 
places  where  progress  was  almost  as  slow  as  in  Asia.  Nijni- 
Novgorod  was  reached  on  July  25,  and  Moscow  on  July  27,  pace 
being  steadily  accelerated  as  they  traveled  west.  St.  Petersburg, 
entered  on  August  1,  marked  another  important  stage,  and  then 
rapid  progress  was  made  to  the  German  capital. 

"  Prince  Borghese  had  a  huge  reception  in  Berlin  on  Monday, 
August  5.     The  Unter  den  Linden  thoroughfare  was  packed  with 


— From  the  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

a  dense  throng,  waiting  patiently  from  mid- 
day until  after  five  o'clock,  in  spite  of  the 
terrific  heat.  Several  members  of  the  Ital- 
ian Reception  Committee  had  motored  out 
to  Muenchberg,  fifty  kilometers  from  Berlin, 
to  meet  the  Itala  and  accompany  it  in  tri- 
umph to  Berlin,  where  a  deputation  from  the  Imperial  Auto- 
mobile Club,  Count  Sierstorpff,  Count  Arnim,  and  Baron  Bran- 
denstein,  received  the  little  caravan  at  the  Bristol  Hotel. 

"A  swift  run  brought  the  car  across  the  German  Empire,  and 
so  to  Belgium.  Soon  after  crossing  the  Belgian  frontier  Prince 
Borghese  had  his  first  unpleasant  encounter  with  the  police,  for 
through  China,  Manchuria,  Siberia,  and  all  the  Russias  the  au- 
thorities were  most  sympathetic  and  helpful.  A  Belgian  police- 
man, however,  held  them  up  for  exceeding  the  speed  limit,  and 
then  was  disposed  to  regard  them  as  smugglers  and  impostors. 
Considerable  time  was  occupied  ere  he  could  be  convinced  of  the 
identity  of  the  travelers. 

"  France  was  entered  on  August  9,  and  on  Friday  the  Itala 
halted  at  Meaux  for  the  night  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pre- 
arranged plan  of  entering  Paris  on  Saturday. 

"  1 1  was  a  miserably  wet  day  on  Saturday  when  Prince  Borghese 
arrived  at  Paris.  A  group  of  cars  had  left  the  capital  to  escort 
him  homeward,  but  a  downpour  of  rain  spoilt  the  triumphal  entry 
into  Paris,  and  but  comparatively  few  people  assisted  at  the  fete 
which  had  been  prepared  in  a  somewhat  theatrical  manner  in 
honor  of  the  winner  by  Le  Matin.  It  is  exactly  two  months  since 
Prince  Borghese,  with  Signor  Barzini  and  Ettore  the  mechanic, 
set  out  from  Peking,  and  in  that  time  he  has  traveled  close  on 
8,000  miles." 

The  following  extract  from  The  Times  (New  York,  August  25) 
gives  an  idea  of  the  route  and  conditions  of  the  contest: 

"The  route  was  from  Peking  westward  across  the  Great  Wall, 
skirting  the  Khingan  Mountains  at  their  southern  foothills,  then 
across  the  Desert  of  Gobi  to  Missoya  on  Lake  Baikal,  thence  to 
Nijni  Oudinsk,  through  Kansk,  Tomsk,  Obi,  Omsk,  across  the 
Urals  at  Zyataput,  and  thence  through  Birsk,  Elabouga,  Kazin, 
Nijni-Novgorod,  Vladimir,  Moscow,  Smolensk,  Baranovitch, 
Vasovie,  and  Posen,  in  Prussian  Poland,  from  which  point  the 
automobilists  had  their  choice  of  several  well-laid  roads  to  Paris. 

"Among  the  general  conditions  the  contestants  agreed  to  help 
each  other  mutually  in  case  of  accidents,  and  disqualifying  any  one 
of  their  number  who  might  take  advantage  of  a  railroad,  altho 
transportation  was  accepted  across  streams  where  there  were  no 
bridges,  and  particularly  across  Lake  Baikal.  The  journey  was 
made  in  varying  weather,  from  excessive  cold  and  snow  to  extreme 
heat.  Bad  weather  followed  the  contestants  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  route.  Escorts  were  offered  the  autoists  in  districts  in- 
fested with  bandits,  but  the  offers  were  declined." 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  POWERFUL  LIGHT— This,  according 
to  The  Illuminating  Engineer  (New  York,  August),  will  be  at- 
tached to  the  tower  of  the  new  Lackawanna  station  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  and  will  rate  as  no  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  candle- 
power.     Says  the  magazine  above  named  : 

"The  most  striking  feature  of  the  exterior  lighting,  and  one 
which  will  make  this  tower  the  most  conspicuous  object  at  night 
on  the  entire  North-River  water-front,  will  be  a  cluster  of  49  fla- 
ming arc  lamps  which  will  be  arranged  in  series  within  a  single 
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globe  6  feet  in  diameter,  each  arc  consuming  16  amperes  at  2,300 
volts.  It  is  estimated  that  a  candle-power  of  1,500,000  will  be 
reached.  This  will  unquestionably  be  the  most  powerful  light  ever 
produced  from  a  single  fixture.  The  globe  will  be  suspended  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower.  Besides  being  the  most  impressive 
spectacle,  this  experiment  will  prove  of  no  little  commercial  value 
in  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  lighting  large  open  spaces 
with  exceedingly  high  candle-power  units  placed  at  a  proportion- 
ately great  distance  above  the  illumined  surface." 


forward  with  as  much  confidence  as  the  electrical  engineer.  He 
believes  that  the  light  and  power  in  the  ideal  smokeless  city  will 
be  supplied,  largely  at  least,  by  means  of  producer  gas  made  in 
large  works  outside  of  the  city.  The  heating  of  the  city  will  be 
done  partly  by  gas,  but  mainly  by  the  coke  made  in  the  producers, 


THE  SMOKELESS  CITY 

UNDER  this  attractive  heading  a  picture  of  the  electrical  en- 
gineer's ideal  city  of  the  future,  from  which  steam-engine 
and  smoking  chimney  shall  be  banished,  is  drawn  by  the  writer  of 
an  editorial  in  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York,  August  10). 
According  to  this  authority,  the  electrician  anticipates  that  in  this 
city  of  his  imagination  the  electric  motor  will  do  all  the  work,  illu- 
mination will  be  entirely  electric,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  heat- 
ing may  be  done  electrically.  The  power  will  be  supplied  from 
waterfalls,  or,  if  there  be  none  available,  from  power-houses  out- 
side the  city.  There  will  be  no  multiple-chimneyed  trolley  and 
lighting  plants  with  their  rolling  clouds  of  inky  vapor.  This  is  a 
fascinating  vision  and  its  realization  is  not  wholly  dependent  on 
the  use  of  electricity,  as  the  writer  goes  on  to  tell  us.     We  read : 

"  There  is  no  question  that  the  city  of  the  future  will  depend 
largely  upon  electrical  energy  for  its  motive  power  and  for  light- 
ing, but  there  is  a  possible,  or  rather  probable,  competitor  for 
much  of  the  work  of  the  smokeless  city,  and  this  is  the  gas- 
producer  plant.  Quickened  by  the  competition  of  the  electric 
lamp,  gas  engineers  are  bringing  about  changes  in  their  methods 
and  apparatus  which  are  just  as  revolutionary  as  those  which  seem 
to  be  here  in  the  electric  field.  The  production  of  a  satisfactory 
inverted  Welsbach-mantle  lamp  introduces  a  competitor  which 
the  incandescent  lamp,  even  tho  of  the  most  efficient  type,  must 


TRIUMPHAL    ENTRY    INTO   BERLIN. 

Prince  Borghese  (with  the  cigaret)  entering  the  German  capital  56 
days  out  from  Peking. 

recognize  and  be  prepared  to  meet.  Moreover,  the  mechanical 
engineer  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  gas-engine  again,  and  he 
has  now  eliminated  many  of  the  troubles  of  the  earlier  types ;  and 
since  this  motor  not  only  has  a  high  thermal  efficiency  but  is  itself 
a  prime  mover,  it  is  not  handicapped  by  generating-station  losses, 
and  this  feature  is  a  telling  one  where  the  cost  of  power  is  an 
important  item. 

"  Realizing  the  excellence  of  these  devices  and  the  advantage 
held  by  a  system  which  supplies  a  cheap,  clean  fuel  for  heating, 
and,  perhaps,  underestimating  the  peculiar  and  desirable  features 
of  the  electric  lamps  and  motors,  the  gas  engineer  is  now  looking 
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So  he  is  known  in  Rome,  where  his  fellow  townsmen  are  booming 
him  for  mayor. 

which  is  an  excellent  fuel  when  one  knows  how  to  use  it,  and  is 
smokeless.  The  gas  engineer  does  not  expect  to  eliminate  the 
electric  lamp  and  motor  entirely.  For  certain  purposes  he  recog- 
nizes their  advantages,  but  he  thinks  they  will  take  a  subordinate 
position,  for  even  where  used  they  will  be  operated  by  current 
supplied  from  a  gas-engine-driven  station ;  the  main  supply  of 
energy  will  be  by  gas. 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  the  gas  engineer  can  make  out  a 
pretty  strong  case  for  gas.  The  electrical  engineer  believes  he 
can  make  out  a  stronger  one  for  his  system,  and  is  counting  on 
gas  as  an  auxiliary,  where  water-power  is  not  available.  It  is 
very  evident  that  these  two  systems  will  in  the  future  cooperate 
largely  in  city  work,  yet  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  they  will 
be  competitors  for  much  of  this,  and  it  would  be  unwise  for  the 
electrical  engineer  to  underestimate  the  strength  of  the  gas  system, 
if  he  intends  securing  for  his  own  that  part  of  the  work  which  he 
thinks  he  should  have." 


INFANTILE  DRUNKARDS— According  to  recent  French  wri- 
ters, infants  in  arms  are  fed  with  alcoholic  liquors  in  Normandy, 
with  the  most  disastrous  effects.  Dr.  Brunon,  whose  efforts 
against  the  spread  of  alcoholism  in  that  part  of  France  have  made 
him  well  known,  is  thus  quoted  by  The  Interstate  Medical  Jour nal 
(St.  Louis,  August) : 

"  In  Normandy  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  women  mix  coffee  and 
cognac  in  nursing-bottles.  These  women  are  employed  outside 
their  homes;  therefore,  some  means  must  be  devised  to  keep  their 
babes  quiet  in  the  cradles  during  their  absence.  Their  ingenuity 
takes  this  form  :  A  bottle  containing  the  mixture  is  placed  under 
the  pillow  to  keep  it  warm,  and  attached  thereto  is  a  long  rubber 
tube  which  the  child,  once  the  nipple  is  placed  between  its  lips, 
reluctantly  gives  up.  Automatically  it  'gets  drunk  '  and  thanks  to 
its  heavy  slumbers,  the  neighbors  are  not  disturbed.  The  nursing- 
bottle,  minus  the  long  tube,  recommended  both  by  the  prefect  and 
the  medical  inspector,  is  decidedly  en  evidence  on  the  table  or 
mantelpiece  in  various  homes,  but  its  use  is  nil,  for  it  requires  to 
be  held  while  nursing  the  babe.  All  this  sounds  like  exaggeration ; 
nevertheless  in  the  district  indicated  it  is  a  twice-told  tale.  Ask 
any  physician,  draw  him  out  if  possible,  and  you  will  soon  hear  a 
corroboration  of  the  above  startling  facts.  According  to  Mr. 
Tourdot  (Journal  de  Midecitu  et  de  Chirurg-ie).  approximately 
one-half  of  the  families  of  workmen  at  Rouen  resort  to  the  coffee- 
and-cognac  'treatment '  for  babes,  whose  ages  vary  from  six  to 
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eight  months.  One  very  honorable  woman  who  was  bringing  up 
a  number  of  babes  with  her  own,  was  in  the  habit  of  administer- 
ing a  teaspoonful  of  cognac  at  night  to  induce  sleep.  After  the 
occurrence  of  the  third  death  in  this  interesting  family,  Tourdot 
discovered  the  true  cause.  All  that  we  could  possibly  say  on  the 
subject  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol  among  infants  would  fall  short  of 
the  truth.     A  workman's  home  that  is  sober  is  the  exception." 


SOME  HUGE  LOCOMOTIVES 

SOME  recent  freight  and  passenger  engines  exceeding  in  size 
anything  heretofore  designed  are  described  in  The  Railway 
Age  (Chicago,  August  23),  which  believes  that  they  are  likely  to 
be  regarded  for  some  time  to  come  as  the  limit  to  which  such  con- 
structions can  be  carried.  A  Mallet  compound  engine  for  the 
Erie  is  described  as  weighing  205  net  tons,  and  all  the  weight  is 
on  16  driving-wheels.     Says  the  paper  just  named  : 

"  The  weight  of  the  boiler  with  water  is  70  tons  and  the  tractive 
effort  is  94,800  pounds.  A  simple  locomotive  having  equal  power 
could  not  be  designed  without  exceeding  the  lateral  road  clear- 
ances and  this  tractive  effort  can  not  be  used  in  pulling  freight 
trains,  as  it  would  result  in  the  failure  of  the  car  draft  rigging. 
Such  powerful  locomotives  can  only  be  used  in  pusher  service. 
The  large  passenger  locomotive  for  the  Pennsylvania  lines  is  an 
example  of  locomotive  design  where  the  proportions  have  been 
made  as  large  as  the  road  limits  will  permit  and  the  weight  on 
each  driver  is  as  great  as  present  track  will  endure.     The  heating 


Union  Pacific  on  its  motor-cars,  will  be  placed  on  die  ne  v  coaches, 
and  the  cars  will  present  an  appearance  so  little  in  common  with 
the  ordinary  coach  that  they  will  at  first  hardly  be  recognized  as  a 
passenger-vehicle.  Some  of  these  cars  will  soon  be  completed  and 
placed  in  commission  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Western  roads." 


A  DANGER  FROM  PUBLIC  TELEPHONES 

A  N  investigation  into  the  bacteriology  of  public  telephone- 
•**■  offices  or  "pay-stations"  is  called  for  by  a  writer  in  The 
Lancet  (London,  July  27).  Such  places,  he  says,  appear  to  be 
"singularly  well  designed  for  the  capture  and  growth  of  patho- 
genic organisms,"  being  carefully  closed,  padded,  and  kept  al- 
most air-tight.     He  goes  on  : 

"  Sunshine  and  fresh  air  seldom  can  reach  the  interior,  while  of 
course  no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  them  aired  or  ventilated,  be- 
cause any  provision  for  securing  ventilation  is  calculated  to  make 
difficult  the  hearing  of  the  message.  External  sounds  must  be 
kept  out,  the  box  must  be  sealed  against  them, and  when  this  plan 
succeeds  it  must  succeed  also  in  excluding  with  equal  efficacy 
external  purifying  agencies.  The  telephone  call-station  may  be 
described,  in  fact,  as  a  bacteriological  box  in  which  pathogenic 
and  other  organisms  are  carefully  nursed.  Infection  of  the  im- 
prisoned air  must  at  all  events  be  constantly  taking  place,  and  this 
only  too  readily  spreads  whenever  the  opportunity  arises.  Caller 
after  caller  thus  either  may  infect  or  receive  infection  so  long  as 
no  steps  are  taken   to  purify  the  air  within  the  station.     It  is  a 


THE    GREAT    ERIE    FREIGHT    LOCOMOTIVE. 
Too  powerful  for  drawing,  as  it  would  pull  out  the  couplers,  it  can  be  used  only  in  pusher  service. 


surface,  4,427  square  feet,  combined  with  a  total  cylinder  volume 
of  13.6  cubic  feet,  and  with  80-inch  drivers  must  result  in  the  de- 
velopment of  power  at  high  speeds  which  has  never  been  equaled 
by  any  locomotive.  When  forced  to  maximum  capacity  the  coal 
consumption  will  exceed  three  tons  per  hour,  which  is  beyond  the 
endurance  of  a  fireman  for  continuous  work,  over  a  long  division. 
Road  clearances  are  not  likely  to  be  enlarged  on  lines  already 
constructed  and  the  opportunity  for  any  further  growth  of  the 
locomotive  can  only  exist  when  the  roadway  and  track  are  mate- 
rially improved  over  the  best  American  practise,  and  a  successful 
automatic  machine-stoker  takes  the  place  of  the  fireman." 


SIDE-DOORS  ON  RAILWAY-CARS— Coaches  with  doors  at 
the  side  instead  of  on  the  end  are  to  be  introduced  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  according  to  The  Scientific  American.  This 
paper  states  that  President  Harriman  a  short  time  ago  gave  orders 
to  have  a  number  of  new  fine  passenger-coaches  built  on  this  plan 
at  the  company's  car-shops  at  Sacramento.  Says  the  paper  just 
named  : 

"  Harriman  believes  that  cars  thus  constructed  will  be  much 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  the  style  now  used  ;  and  also  that 
in  case  of  wreck,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  the  coaches  telesco- 
ping each  other.  These  new  cars  will  have  a  small  passageway  by 
which  passengers  may  go  from  one  coach  to  another,  but  this  will 
be  so  arranged  that  it  will  not  weaken  the  end-walls  of  the  cars. 
Another  feature  of  these  coaches  is  the  use  of  round  instead  of 
square  windows.     New  patent  ventilators,  now  being  used  by  the 


common  experience  of  those  who  have  occasion  to  use  these  call- 
offices  that  unless  the  padded  door  which,  when  closed,  is  tight- 
fitting,  is  left  wide  open  (a  plan  which  is  not  encouraged),  the  air 
within  is  frowsy,  stale,  and  often  has  an  offensive  odor.  Common 
sense  appeals  against  this  state  of  things,  and  it  would  he  safe  to 
predict  that  the  bacteriological  examination  of  this  air  would  tell 
an  appalling  story." 

The  writer  is  certain  that  it  would  be  simple  to  ventilate  the 
booths  without  interfering  with  the  articulation  of  the  transmitting 
disk  or  preventing  the  message  from  being  heard.  The  interior, 
he  says,  should  be  air-swept  regularly  or  automatically  and  disin- 
fected.    To  quote  further : 

"  We  have  heard  of  the  septic  condition  of  the  receiver  or  tube 
into  which  the  operator  delivers  his  message,  and  we  know  that  it 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  scientific  experiment  that  in  the 
act  of  speaking  materies  morbi  may  be  projected  from  the 
speaker's  mouth  for  a  considerable  distance.  With  reasonable 
care  such  a  risk  of  infection  can  be  minimized,  but  the  polluted 
air  of  the  telephone-box  can  scarcely  be  avoided.  Many  persons 
using  the  telephone  speak  needlessly  near  to  the  receiver.  The 
message  at  the  other  end  is  no  clearer  for  this  and  is  often  unin- 
telligible in  these  circumstances.  A  message  well  delivered,  with 
words  properly  and  concisely  pronounced,  is  faithfully  recorded, 
even  tho  it  is  spoken  quite  away  from  the  receiver.  The  contam- 
ination of  the  receiver,  when  it  exists,  may  therefore  be  avoided  to 
a  very  great  extent,  but  the  air  of  the  telephone  call-box  is  difficult 
to  avoid,  and  yet  it  must  contain  a  whole  menagerie  of  organisms, 
some  of  them  without  doubt  pathogenic,  and  it  should  be  the  duty 
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of  the  telephone  authorities  to  protect  their  customers  from  the 
possibility  of  contracting  disease  in  this  way,  by  providing  for  a 
constant  renewal  of  the  air,  and  by  keeping  the  station  bacterio- 
logically  clean  by  the  use  of  an  efficient  disinfectant." 


TWO  EGGS  A  DAY  FROM  ONE  HEN 


T 


HE  celebrated  fowl  sung  by  the  poet,  that 

"  Used  to  lay 
Two  eggs  a  day 
And  Sundays  she  laid  three," 


is  generally  considered  to  have  been  mythical,  yet  her  record  has 
been  temporarily  equaled  (with  the  exception  of  the  Sunday  effort) 
by  several  hens  observed  at  the  University  of  Maine  in  the  course 
of  a  series  of  investigations  on  fertility.  For  some  years  tests 
having  for  their  object  the  increase  of  egg-production  in  the  ordi- 
nary barn-yard  fowl  have  been  going  on  at  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station,  and  these  seem  to  have  been  most  successful,  Professor 
Gowell,  of  that  station,  having  bred  hens  whose  yearly  output  of 
eggs  was  255.  Prof.  Gilman  A.  Drew,  who  conducted  the  experi- 
ments at  the  University  of  Maine,  writes  of  them  as  follows  to 
Science  (New  York,  July  26) : 

"  It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  known  biological  reason  why  the 
maximum  daily  rate  should  be  one  each  day,  any  more  than  that 
the  number  of  eggs  per  year  should  be  limited  to  a  few  broods. 
In  either  case  the  ultimate  limit  of  possibility  would  seem  to  de- 


supposing  premature  or  delayed  delivery,  but  this  can  not  be  true 
of  the  hen  whose  record  has  been  given,  where,  for  the  five  days 
beginning  with  April  3  and  ending  with  April  7,  eight  eggs  were  laid. 

"  There  are  two  other  instances  where  an  average  of  more  than 
one  egg  in  a  day  for  a  limited  period  was  made.  In  both  of  these 
cases  the  possible  mistake  in  the  reading  of  the  numbers  on  the 
bands  is  to  be  considered,  as  the  hens  had  no  other  distinguishing 
mark 

"  There  are  eight  other  instances  recorded  where  hens  laid  two 
eggs  in  a  day,  but  in  all  of  these  cases  on  either  the  day  previous 
or  succeeding  the  day  on  which  two  eggs  were  laid  no  egg  was  laid. 

"  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  were  not  double- 
yolked  eggs,  which  are  not  uncommon.  Usually  one  egg  was  de- 
livered in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  In  all  of 
the  recorded  cases,  the  eggs  were  of  normal  size  and  shape  and  in 
most  cases  they  were  tested  and  found  fertile. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  but  not  necessarily  significant,  that  the 
single  pullet  hatched  last  year  from  an  egg  laid  by  the  hen  whose 
record  is  first  given,  did  not  make  an  ordinarily  good  record  this 
year." 


FRUIT-TREES  AND  GRASS— Recent  discussions  and  specu- 
lations regarding  the  supposed  harmful  effects  of  grass  upon  fruit- 
trees  over  whose  roots  it  grows,  have  been  noticed  in  these  col- 
umns. Some  additional  information  is  given  in  Knowledge  and 
Scientific  News  (London,  August),  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
noxious  effects  are  by  no  means  all  on  one  side.     We  read  : 

"  Extended  experiments  recently  conducted  in  this  country  have 
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pend  upon  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  assimilate  and  trans- 
form the  materials  taken  as  food  into  the  materials  of  the  eggs. 
There  may  be  difficulties  that  are  not  understood  that  would  make 
it  impossible  to  develop  a  race  of  hens  that  would  habitually  lay 
more  than  one  egg  in  a  day,  as  there  have  been  difficulties  en- 
countered in  getting  birds  that  will  lay  every  day  in  the  year,  but, 
a  priori,  there  seems  to  be  no  known  biological  reason  why  a  hen 
should  not  lay  more  than  one  egg  in  a  day 

"The  latter  part  of  February  or  early  in  March,  1906,  a  pullet 
that  had  recently  begun  laying  apparently  laid  two  eggs  in  a  day. 
Altho  it  seemed  a  clear  case  it  was  not  recorded  as  it  was  thought 
possible  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  reading  the  number  on 
the  [leg]  band  [used  to  distinguish  the  fowls].  When  the  same 
hen  again  laid  two  eggs  on  March  21,  record  was  made,  and  to 
guard  against  possible  error  in  reading  the  number  on  the  band 
she  was  banded  on  both  legs,  thus  distinctly  marking  her,  as  no 
other  hen  in  the  house  had  two  bands. 

"  During  March  and  April  there  are  records  of  five  days  on  each 
of  which  this  hen  laid  two  eggs.  Altho  her  record  was  carefully 
kept  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  there  are  no  other  records 
of  her  having  laid  more  than  one  egg  in  a  day.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  records  of  days  on  which  she  was  known  to  lay 
two  eggs  came  during  the  months  of  her  greatest  egg-producing 
activity 

"  During  the  year  and  a  half  over  which  my  observations  extend 
there  have  been  a  number  of  instances  of  hens  laying  two  eggs  in 
a  day,  but  the  records  show  that  in  most  cases  on  either  the  day 
before  or  the  day  after  that  on  which  two  eggs  were  deposited  no 
egg  was  laid.     Such  cases  may  reasonably  be  accounted  for  by 


shown  clearly  that  fruit-trees  suffer  very  materially,  and  are  often 
killed  outright,  when  grass  is  allowed  to  grow  under  the  tree  and 
close  up  to  the  trunk.  Various  probable  reasons  for  this  effect, 
such  the  removal  of  plant  food  and  of  water  by  the  grass,  also  the 
supposed  liberation  of  carbonic  acid,  which  might  prove  injurious 
to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  were  respectively  demonstrated  to  be 
outside  the  primary  cause  of  injury,  and,  finally,  after  seven  years' 
work,  it  was  concluded  that  the  injurious  effect  could  only  be  due 
to  some  poisonous  substance  formed  in  the  soil  by  the  roots  of  the 
grass. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  many  in- 
stances considerable  difficulty  is  experiencd  in  obtaining  a  growth 
of  grass  under  trees.  .  .  .  There  is  distinct  evidence  that  plants 
produce  toxic  conditions  in  the  substance  in  which  they  grow,  and 
as  a  rule  the  excretions  given  off  by  the  roots  of  a  certain  plant 
are  more  toxic  to  the  same  or  a  nearly  related  plant  than  to  plants 
not  so  closely  related.  The  effect  of  tree-seedlings  on  the  growth 
of  wheat  was  tested,  and  after  eliminating  as  a  cause  of  injury 
such  factors  as  removal  of  plant  food  or  water  by  the  tree-roots,  it 
seemed  that  the  roots  of  the  latter  had  some  direct  effect  on  the 
growth  of  the  wheat,  which  suffered  in  all  the  experiments.  The 
seedlings  were  placed  in  plant-pots,  hence  the  roots  of  the  tree  and 
those  of  the  wheat-plants  were  in  close  contact.  Trees  of  various 
kinds  were  used  in  the  experiments,  and  the  retarding  influence, 
altho  noted  in  every  instance,  differed  in  degree  :  cherry  was  least 
active  in  checking  growth,  pine  most  so.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  was  that  the  effect  of  trees  on  wheat  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
excretion  of  substances  by  the  trees  toxic  to  wheat.  Evidently 
the  last  word  has  not  been  said  on  this  very  important  subject." 
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THE   RELIGIOUS   WORLD 


ZIONISM   INCOMPATIBLE  WITH 
PATRIOTISM 

MR.  JACOB  H.  SCHIFF,  the  Jewish  banker  and  philan- 
thropist, declares  in  a  letter  recently  made  public  that  there 
is  an  irremediable  incompatibility  between  Zionism  and  "true 
Americanism."  This  utterance,  in  a  letter  to  President  Solomon 
Schnechter,  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  has  naturally 
brought  out  a  protest  from  the  Jewish  journals  that  have  espoused 
the  Zionist  cause.  Mr.  Schiff  implies  that  his  objection  is  merely 
to  political  Zionism,  not  to  that  phase  of  the  movement  which  rep- 
resents a  desire  to  return  to  Jewish  ideals. 
It  is  perhaps  significant  that  his  utterance  is 
almost  coincident  with  the  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  of  many  Zionistic  sympathizers 
that  the  net  result  of  the  recent  Zionist  Con- 
ference at  The  Hague  places  political  Zion- 
ism even  further  from  early  realization  than 
it  has  ever  been  before.  We  quote  from  Mr. 
Schiff's  letter,  published  in  The  American- 
Hebrew  (New  York) : 

"•Speaking  as  an  American,  I  can  not  for 
a  moment  concede  that  one  can  be,  at  the 
s?.me  time,  a  true  American  and  an  honest 
adherent  of  the  Zionist  movement.  The  men 
whom  you  mention  by  name  may  have,  or 
may  have  had  as  far  as  they  have  passed 
away,  the  thorough  conviction  of  a  deep  at- 
tachment to  this  country,  but  if  they  are 
honest  Zionists — I  mean  if  they  believe  and 
hope  and  labor  for  an  ultimate  restoration  of 
Jewish  political  life  and  the  reestablishment 
of  a  Jewish  nation — they  place  a  prior  lien 
upon  their  citizenship,  which, 'if  there  would 
be  a  possibility  for  their  desire  and  plans  to 
become  effective,  would  prevent  them  from 
maintaining  allegiance  to  the  country  of 
which  they  now  claim  to  be  good  citizens. 
The  Jew  should  not  for  a  moment  feel  that 
he  has  only  found  an  '  aslyum  '  in  this  country;  he  must  not 
feel  that  he  is  in  exile  and  that  his  abode  here  is  only  a  temporary 
or  passing  one.  If  those  who  come  after  us  are  to  be  freed  from 
the  prejudice  from  which  this  generation  is,  not  unnaturally,  suf- 
fering, we  need  feel  that  politically  no  one  has  any  claim  upon  us 
but  the  country  of  which,  of  our  free-will,  we  have  become  citi- 
zens, that  even  if  we  are  Jews  in  faith,  there  is  no  string  to  our 
citizenship." 

If  Mr.  Schiff  is  right,  then  not  only  the  avowed  Zionist  can  not 
be  a  true  patriot,  protests  Dr.  Harry  Friedenwald,  president  of 
the  Federation  of  American  Zionists  (in  The  Atnerican  Hebrew), 
but  the  Orthodox  Jew  who  prays  for  the  "  Restoration  "  is  no  less 
un-American.  For  Reformed  Jews  in  America,  whose  ritual  omits 
all  reference  to  Zion,  there  is  no  sting  in  Mr.  Schiff's  words,  but 
for  others  the  "  attack  "  is  regarded  as  serious.  Dr.  Friedenwald 
writes : 

"  I  am  obliged  to  inform  you  that  the  American  Zionists  regard 
this  as  a  serious  charge  and  an  unwarranted  attack.  We  regret 
being  taunted  with  disloyalty  to  America,  and  we  repudiate  it  be- 
cause we  know  and  feel  that  it  is  not  true.  Whether  as  a  modern 
political  Zionist  or  as  a  Chovev  Zionist  or  as  one  praying  the  Jew- 
ish liturgy,  we  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  Restoration.  The 
charge  against  one  is  the  charge  against  all  !  I  am  sure  that  had 
Mr.  Schiff  considered  this,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  make 
public  a  statement  that  a  Zionist  can  not  be  a  'true  American,'  for 
it  brands  as  disloyal  every  Jew  who  prays  daily  before  the  Shema, 
'Oh,  bring  us  in  peace  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and  make 
us  go  upright  to  our  land,'  or  thrice  daily  in  the  Amidah,  '  Sound 
the  great  horn  for  our  freedom  ;   lift  up  the  ensign  to  gather  our 
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exiles,  and  gather  us  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,' etc., and 
'To  Jerusalem,  thy  city,  return  in  mercy,  and  dwell  therein  as 
thou  hast  spoken  ;  rebuild  it  soon  in  our  days,'  etc. :  and  '  Let  our 
eyes  behold  thy  return  in  mercy  to  Zion.'  " 

Much  depends  on  what  is  meant  by  "true  Americanism,"  says 
the  Philadelphia  Jewish  Exponent,  also  taking  up  the  charge.  It 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"It  is  a  fact  that  in  this  particular  locality,  in  every  movement 
requiring  civic  courage  of  the  best  type  and  true,  unselfish  patriot- 
ism, many  of  those  who  are  ardent  Zionists  have  been  and  still 
are  among  the  most  active  and  earnest.  That  is  the  best  test.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  only  one.  John  Hay  declared  that  there  is  no  in- 
compatibility between  Zionism  and,  true  pa- 
triotism. Two  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet 
Ministers  attended  the  last  Convention  of 
the  Zionists  of  the  Dominion,  and  in  public 
speeches  eloquently  indorsed  the  participa- 
tion of  Canadian  Jews  in  the  Zionist  move- 
ment. Surely  these  men  know  what  the  re- 
quirements of  patriotism  are.  But  altogether 
apart  from  that,  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
endeavor  to  secure  a  legally  secured  home 
in  Palestine  for  the  opprest  Jews  of  the  East 
can  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  loy- 
alty of  those  engaged  therein.  Human  nature 
is  happily  not  so  hide-bound  or  limited  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  combine  two  affections 
which  are  neither  inconsistent  nor  unnatural. 
Mr.  Schiff  is  mistaken  now  as  he  was  when 
he  declared  several  years  ago  that  the 
Russian  Jewish  problem  must  be  solved  in 
Russia." 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Schiff  it  should  perhaps 
be  added  that  in  the  further  expression  of  his 
views  he  was    in    practical  accord    with   the 
sentiments  exprest   by   Max  Nordau   at  the 
Hague  Conference  that  "Zionism   is  the  re- 
turn to  Judaism    before    the    return    to    the 
Jewish  land."     Mr.  Schiff  ventures  the  opin- 
ion that,  in  the  desire  and  ambition  of  many 
leaders   of  Zionism   "for  the  restoration   of  a   Jewish   nation   in 
Palestine,  the  religious  moment  and  motive  has  but  a  small,  if 
any,  part."     He  adds: 

"  What  binds  Jew  to  Jew,  no  matter  where  his  home  may  be,  is 
the  conviction,  on  the  part  of  the  Jew,  even  if  this  be  not  always 
conceded,  that  as  Jews  we  have  something  precious,  of  high  value 
to  mankind,  in  our  keeping,  that  our  mission  in  the  world  contin- 
ues, and  with  it  no  responsibility  of  one  for  the  other.  Because 
of  this,  our  destiny  is  among  the  nations  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
nations.  Judaism  still  remains  the  mother  religion,  without  which 
neither  Christianity  nor  Mohammedanism  could  have  come  into 
existence  and  live;  to  endeavor  to  withdraw  from  among  the 
midst  of  the  nations  the  source  from  which  the  great  daughter  re- 
ligions still  draw  their  nourishment,  appears  like  flying  in  the  face 
of  the  divine  resolve,  which,  for  its  own  purpose,  has  dissolved 
the  Jewish  state  and  dispersed  its  people  over  the  earth,  as  mis- 
sionaries to  bring  about  and  hasten  that 'when  over  the  whole 
earth  the  Eternal  shall  be  One  and  his  Name  be  One.' " 

Dr.  Isidor  Singer,  editor  of  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  sends  to 
the  New  York  Sun  (September  4)  a  comment  upon  Mr.  Schiff's 
utterances,  which  we  quote  in  part  as  follows: 

"Better  late  than  never — this  was  very  probably  the  impression 
of  the  majority  of  progressive  American  Jews  upon  reading  the 
remarkable  protest  of  the  recognized  leader  of  American  Juda- 
ism against  the  grafting  of  the  retrograde  and  dreamy  principles 
and  hopes  of  Oriental  Zionism  upon  the  liberal-minded  and  real- 
istic Jewish  commonwealth  of  the  United  States,  among  whose 
nearly  2,000,000  members  there  can  hardly  be  found  10,000  confest 
Zionists — mostly  Russian  immigrants  of  the  first  decade,  with  a 
few  pseudo-Romantic  Yankee  Jews  as  official  leaders." 
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WERE  THE  CHURCHES  "CORDIAL"   TO 

MISS  SMITH? 

THE  somewhat  familiar  device  of  testing  the  cordiality  of 
churches  to  strangers  has  had  another  trial.  In  the  present 
instance  thoroughness  and  wide-spread  application  seemed  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  the  results  are  set  down  with  such  categorical  detail 
as  to  appear  like  an  indictment  of  individual  churches.  Under 
the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Edward  Bok,  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
the  churches  of  our  larger  cities  have  been  visited  by  Miss  Laura 
A.  Smith,  and  in  the  September  number  of  Mr.  Bok's  journal  the 
investigator  gives  the  results  of  her  experi- 
ments in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Boston. 
She  confesses  that  her  purpose  was,  "  first, 
to  test  the  welcome  given  a  stranger  in  the 
average  church,  to  see  what  was  meant  by 
the  invitation,  'Strangers cordially  welcome  ' ; 
and,  second,  to  see  how  many  of  the  clergy- 
men or  the  members  of  the  congregations 
would,  after  the  services,  speak  a  word  of 
encouragement  or  greeting  to  the  stranger 
within  their  gates."  Miss  Smith  confesses 
that  she  drest  herself  "  in  very  plain  clothes, 
and  endeavored  both  by  my  dress  and  be- 
havior to  typify  the  average  young  woman, 
without  means,  who  goes  to  a  city  to  find  a 
church  home."  The  summary  of  her  experi- 
ence, which  speaks  with  much  less  vividness 
than  when  recorded  by  her  with  circumstan- 
tial detail,  is  as  follows: 

"  I  felt  now  as  if  I  had  given  the  churches 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  a  fairly  good 
test.  I  had  attended  thirty-seven  of  them,  of 
various  grades  and  of  different  denominations. 

"  The  net  result  was  : 

"  In  two  churches,  the  Old  First  Presby- 
terian and  the  First  Collegiate  Reformed 
churches,  the  pastors,  the  Rev.  Howard  Duf- 
field,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  E.  Dick- 
haut,  had  voluntarily  sought  me  out  and  spo- 
ken to  me.  In  another,  the  Union  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Holla,  had  been  brought  to  me. 
So  out  of  thirty-seven  ministers  of  Christ, 
three  had  spoken  to  the  stranger  within  their 
gates — two  voluntarily  ! 

"  In  five  churches  thirteen  members  had 
spoken  to  me. 

"  In  thirty-two  churches  I  had  been  abso- 
lutely ignored  by  their  members 

"The  next  day  I  left  Boston.     I  had  at- 
tended twenty-four  churches;  and  of  twenty - 
four  pastors,   one,   Dr.    Conrad,    the    pastor 
of  the  Park  Street  Congregational  Church,  had  sought  me  out  and 
spoken  to  me.     In  four  churches,  four  members,  two  being  ushers, 
had  passed  a  friendly  word.     As  for  the  other  nineteen  churches, 
not  a  word  from  any  one." 

From  the  inhospitable  East,  Miss  Smith  next  turned  her  steps 
to  "  the  West,"  and  she  promises  in  the  forthcoming  number  of 
the  same  journal  to  record  what  manner  of  welcome  was  extended 
to  her  there. 

Quite  naturally  her  revelations  have  attracted  considerable  com- 
ment, particularly  from  the  churches  and  clergymen  involved  in 
her  revelations.  Some  of  these  gentlemen,  interviewed  by  the 
New  York  Times,  have  given  their  view  of  the  question.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Rev.  Dr.  Wasson,  of  St.  Thomas's  Church  (Protes- 
tant Episcopal),  speaking  in  the  absence  of  the  rector,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Stires,  says: 

"But  Miss  Smith  complains  of  a  lack  of  cordiality— she  misses 
the  greeting  and  the  handshake  of  the  pastor.     The  question  raised 
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is  an  interesting  one  :  just  what  form  should  cordiality  to  strangers 
in  the  churches  take?  At  St.  George's  Church,  I  remember,  Dr. 
Rainsford  used  to  make  it  a  custom  to  stand  at  the  door  at  the  close 
of  the  service  and  shake  hands  with  and  speak  to  every  member  of 
the  congregation  as  he  or  she  passed  out.  Probably  that  gratified 
many  people,  but  was  it  acceptable  to  all?  Judging  from  what  I 
have  been  told,  it  was  not.  I  have  heard  ladies  resent  this  custom, 
questioning  the  right  of  a  stranger  to  shake  hands  with  them  or  to 
talk  to  them  whether  they  would  or  no.  Others,  discussing  the 
subject  in  the  same  vein,  have  told  me  that  they  come  to  the  church 
purely  to  enjoy  its  religious  services,  and  that  they  desire  to  find 
their  social  life  elsewhere.  All,  apparently,  are  not  looking  for 
the  sociability  that  Miss  Smith  failed  to  find  in  our  churches,  and 
it  is  well  to  remember  the  existence  of  these 
two  types  among  'the   strangers   within   our 

gates.' 

"There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  this  question  of  cordiality  to  strangers  in 
the  churches.  There  are  too  many  people 
who  join  a  church  purely  for  their  own  social 
advancement,  to  get  in  with  a  class  that  may 
be  of  some  material  benefit  to  them.  Of 
course,  that  is  not  what  the  church  is  for. 
It  is  not  a  social  club.  Its  mission  is  a  pure- 
ly spiritual  one  ;  it  should  be  used  for  nothing 
else.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  however, 
judging  by  her  criticisms,  that  it  was  the  ma- 
terial side  of  religion  for  which  Miss  Smith 
was  looking." 

At  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church,  Miss 
Smith  declares,  "no  one  paid  any  attention 
to  me  after  service,  tho  I  stood  in  a  promi- 
nent pew  near  the  front.  I  left  without  en- 
countering a  friendly  glance,  without  a  word. 
Yet  it  says  outside  of  the  church,  'Strangers 
always  welcome.'  "  To  these  words  the  as- 
sistant rector,  Dr.  J.  L.  Lasher,  replies  that 
"the  implied  criticism  is  unfair  and  unjust." 
He  adds: 

"The  notice  at  our  door,  stating  that  stran- 
gers are  always  welcome,  tells  the  truth,  what- 
ever captious  critics  may  say  to  the  contrary. 
Every  one  is  treated  with  cordiality. 

"  In  our  vast  city  congregations  few  people, 
comparatively,  become  personally  acquainted 
with  one  another.  Perhaps  the  regular  com- 
municant looks  at  times  upon  the  stranger  just 
as  the  stranger  does  upon  the  communicant, 
each  wondering  why  the  other  does  not  speak 
first.  This  is  not  so,  however,  in  the  country 
church.  There  nearly  every  one  knows  every 
one  else.  A  stranger  is  quickly  detected. 
Handshaking  is  thus  more  universal  in  the 
country  church  than  it  is  here.  The  under- 
lying principle  of  the  handshake  in  the  church- 
es is  simply  to  'build  up  the  congregation,' 
but  a  congregation  that  derives  its  growth  from  so  material  a 
source  is  really  built  upon  the  sand. 

"  Social  conditions  in  the  modern  church  differ  widely  from 
those  found  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  It  is  impossible  to 
bring  back  the  primitive  customs  of  the  fathers  to  the  church  of 
to-day.  And  it  is  equally  impossible,  and  to  the  last  degree  un- 
desirable, to  make  of  the  church  the  social  club  that  Miss  Smith 
seems  to  be  looking  for." 

Replies  in  a  similar  vein  are  read  in  the  Boston  papers.  The 
Republic  (Boston,  August  31^  declares  that  by  her  own  account 
Miss  Smith  was  "received  everywhere  with  adequate  courtesy." 
We  read  further : 

"  Normal  persons  go  to  church,  not  for  mere  sociability,  but  for 
spiritual  edification,  communion,  and  exaltation,  and  to  be  healed 
of  their  soul  hurt. 

"Sincere  worshipers  do  not  seek  human  fellowship  in  the 
church  ;  they  are  in  search  of  something  else — and  they  appreciate 
the  gentle  courtesy  of  being  let  alone  in  their  quest." 
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ANTICLERICAL  RIOTS  IN  ITALY 

FOR  weeks,  if  not  even  months,  Italy  has  been  excited  by  anti- 
clerical attacks  in  various  quarters.  The  latest  and  most 
significant  of  these  has  been  an  assault  upon  Cardinal  Merry  del 
Val,  papal  secretary  of  state,  as  he  was  driving  through  the  streets. 
This  assault  might  have  been  prevented,  it  is  alleged,  had  not  the 
Government  all  along  been  taking  a  passive  attitude  toward  out- 
rages less  near  the  body  of  the  Pope  himself.  These  troubles  are 
charged  to  the  activities  of  so-called  "  freemasons,"  at  whose  doors 
have  been  laid,  especially  by  the  Catholic  journals,  most  of  the 
antireligious  demonstrations  of  Southern  Europe  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  The  recent  outbreaks  in  Italy  began,  says  a  wri- 
ter in  The  Saturday  Review  (London),  when  in  July  the  Secolo 
(Milan)  "published,  with  nauseous  details,  a  thrilling  story  of  the 
abominable  behavior  of  some  nuns  and  priests,  who  were  the  al- 
leged heads  of  a  charitable  institution  in  that  city."  The  supe- 
rioress of  this  house  was  a  woman  named  Fumagalli,  described  by 
the  Secolo  as  a  nun.  "  whereas  in  reality  she  was  a  procuress  who 
had  assumed  the  habit  of  a  nun  the  better  to  carry  out  a  most  in- 
famous traffic."  The  misdirected  indignation  against  the  church 
on  account  of  this  impostor  had  no  sooner  abated  than  churches 
and  religious  houses  in  Spezia  were  attacked  by  a  mob,  while  ex- 
asperated crowds  made  demonstrations  in  Ancona,  Genoa,  Milan, 
Leghorn,  Florence,  Turin,  and  even  Rome,  on  account  of  stories 
purporting  to  divulge  a  state  of  immorality  prevailing  in  certain 
religious  schools.  Following  this  and  similar  alleged  revelations, 
a  period  of  great  excitement  prevailed  in  the  Italian  press  described 
by  a  writer  in  The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times  (Philadelphia) 
in  these  words : 

"  Following  on  the  Fumagalli  scandal,  at  least  a  score  of  others 
have  been  blazoned  forth  in  the  Italian  press  during  the  last  week. 
At  first  it  was  only  the  gutter  press,  like  the  Messaggero  and 
Ava>iti  '  of  Rome  and  the  Secolo  of  Milan,  that  published  them  ; 
then  the  opposition  organs  took  up  the  hue  and  cry,  with  the  per- 
verted idea  of  making  capital  in  §ome  mysterious  way  against  the 
Government,  and  at  last  the  Government  organs  themselves  en- 
tered into  the  orgy  of  lewdness  and  calumny.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy  hardly 
half-a-dozen  important  newspapers  have  been  fit  reading  by  the 
clean-minded  during  the  last  week,  so  loathsome  are  the  details 
they  contain.  Unfortunately,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  present 
Ministry,  either  terrorized  by  the  violence  of  the  anticlerical  out- 
break or  to  serve  some  hidden  purpose  of  its  own,  has  thrown  all 
shame  and  prudence  to  the  winds  and  cast  its  lot  with  the  Giordano 
Brunos  and  the  Brescias  of  the  year  1907. 

"  One  of  the  strange  features  about  the  present  campaign  is  that 
many  of  the  scandals  are  as  grotesque  as  the  charges  made  against 
the  early  Christians." 

These  upheavals  were  directed  particularly  against  the  Salesian 
Fathers  at  Varazze,  who  were  charged  by  a  student  at  their  col- 
lege with  holding  "midnight  orgies  known  as  Black  Masses." 
This  student,  a  French  youth  of  fifteen  named  Besson,  recorded 
in  a  diary  the  things  that  took  place,  with  such  extraordinary  veri- 
similitude that  they  were  believed  for  truth,  until  the  youth  was 
submitted  to  examination  by  "three  of  the  most  famous  psychol- 
ogists in  Italy,  if  not  in  Europe,  who,  by  the  way,  are  pronounced 
agnostics" — Giovanni  Mingazzini,  Sante  De  Sanctis,  and  Profes- 
sor Tamburini,all  of  the  University  of  Rome.  The  writer  in  The 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times  (August  24)  adds  : 

"All  three  psychologists  agree  that  the  anticlerical  riots  which 
followed  the  publication  from  Varazze  of  the  import  of  the  diary, 
supplemented  by  other  similar  testimony  from  youthful  hysterics, 
are  due  to  a  contagious  mania. 

"This,  of  course,  does  not  explain  the  attitude  of  the  socialist 
press,  which  at  the  inception  of  the  psychic  epidemic  deliberately 
took  the  details  of  the  scandals  of  the  law  schools  of  Milan  and 
Rome  and  fastened  on  them  a  clerical  origin  they  did  not  possess." 

Later  accounts  published  in  the  New  York  Tree/nan's  Journal 


(August  31)  represent   the   collapse  of   the   testimony  furnished 
against  the  Salesian  order  by  the  boy  Besson.     We  read  : 

"The  Roman  correspondent  of  VUnivers  (Paris),  writing  under 
date  of  August  18,  thus  describes  what  a  broken  reed  the  anti- 
Catholic  agitators  leaned  upon  when  they  put  forward  the  Besson 
boy  as  authority  for  the  foul  and  obscene  slanders  they  spread 
broadcast:  'The  district  attorney  has  finished  his  investigation 
of  the  charges  against  the  College  of  the  Salesian  Fathers  at  Va- 
razze. The  boy  Besson,  in  his  testimony,  constantly  contradicted 
himself.  At  first  he  attempted  to  implicate  the  entire  faculty,  of 
which  a  Frenchman,  a  professor  of  music,  is  a  member.  The 
latter,  after  involving  the  boy  in  palpable  contradictions  in  the 
course  of  cross-examination,  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  French 
Consul.  His  case  was  immediately  dropt.  A  similar  contradic- 
tion was  apparent  in  the  testimony  against  the  Sisters.  One  of 
the  latter,  aged  seventy-six,  was  accused  of  having  taken  part  in 
the  "Black  Masses."  Besson's  lawyers,  seeing  that  all  the  accusa- 
tions were  refuted  one  after  the  other,  tried  to  make  out  that  the 
boy  was  insane,  in  order  to  escape  libel  suits.  Two  days  before 
his  death  Cardinal  Svampa  wrote  to  the  superior  of  the  college: 
"  I  deeply  sympathize  with  you.  I  advise  you  to  bring  libel  suits 
against  the  press,  as  some  energetic  measure  is  necessary."  ' 

"So  ends  the  latest  attempt  to  besmirch  the  church  in  Italy. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  anti-Catholic  conspirators 
who  stirred  up  the  recent  riots  will  not  remain  quiescent.  They 
will  be  heard  from  again." 


NEGROES  IN  THE  EPISCOPACY 

THOSE  churches  that  are  governed  by  an  organized  episco- 
pacy are  agitated  over  the  question  whether  negroes  shall 
be  eligible  to  their  highest  ecclesiastical  office.  In  the  Protestant- 
Episcopal  Church  the  matter  is  much  discust,  particularly  in  the 
South,  but  the  recent  diocesan  conventions  were  able  to  reach  no 
settlement.  The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee),  in  quoting  from 
Professor  DuBois  (colored),  of  Atlanta  University,  presents  the 
dilemma  in  which  that  Church  is  involved  on  account  of  the  vary- 
ing views  of  both  its  white  and  colored  members.  Professor 
DuBois  writes: 

"  I  should  be  sorry,  I  should  be  grieved  more  than  I  can  say,  to 
see  that  which  happened  in  the  Southern  Methodist  Church  and 
that  which  is  practically  happening  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  that  which  will  come  in  other  sects,  namely,  a  segregation  of 
negro  Christians,  come  to  be  true  among  Episcopalians.  It  would 
be  a  sign  of  Christian  disunity  far  more  distressing  than  sectarian- 
ism. I  should  therefore  deplore  it ;  and  yet  I  am  also  free  to  say 
that  unless  this  Church  is  prepared  to  treat  its  negro  members  with 
exactly  the  same  consideration  that  other  members  receive,  with 
the  same  brotherhood  and  fellowship,  the  same  encouragement  to 
aspiration,  the  same  privileges,  similarly  trained  priests  and  simi- 
lar preferment  for  them,  then  I  should  a  great  deal  rather  see 
them  set  aside  than  to  see  a  continuation  of  present  injustice.  All 
I  ask  is  that  when  you  do  this  you  do  it  with  an  open  and  honest 
statement  of  the  real  reasons  and  not  with  statements  veiled  by 
any  hypocritical  excuses." 

The  question  as  discust  by  organs  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church  is  largely  a  constitutional  one,  that  Church  preparing  to 
vote,  at  its  next  general  conference,  on  an  amendment  to  its  con- 
stitution providing  for  bishops  for  particular  races  and  languages. 
This  provision  does  not  contemplate  the  negro  race  alone,  yet  it 
is  seen  to  imply  a  certain  invidiousness  in  its  application  to  them, 
and  there  are  many  voices  raised  against  it.  Negro  bishops,  it  is 
perceived,  would  not,  under  the  amendment,  be  given  an  equal 
status  with  their  white  brethren  in  the  ranks  of  the  general  super- 
intendents. The  Rev.  M.  J.  Naylor,  writing  in  The  Southwestern 
Christian  Advocate  (colored,  Meth.,  New  Orleans),  pleads  for  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment  and  the  election  of  Bishop  Scott  to  the 
general  superintendency,  relying  upon  the  discretion  of  other  su- 
pervisory bodies  to  make  his  office  in  effect" a  limited  episco- 
pacy." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


MUSICAL  NATIONALISM  IN  GRIEG 

PEER  GYNT  has  seemed  almost  a  spirit  of  some  sort  of  ven- 
geance directing  the  hand  of  death,  since  Grieg,  the  com- 
poser, is  now  the  last  one  of  the  triad,  named  so  frequently  last 
season,  to  succumb.  Ibsen,  Mansfield,  Grieg,  the  three  wizards 
evoking  Peer  Gynfs  spirit,  are  in  quick  succession  numbered 
among  the  dead.  Grieg,  who  died  at  Bergen,  Norway,  Septem- 
ber 4,  "was  the  last  of  the  great  composers  who  had  made  this 
age  illustrious  in  the  history  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  arts." 
So  says  The  Evening  Sun  (New  York),  at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  the  interesting  fact  that  tho  he  was  one  of  the  most  intensely 
national  of  musicians  in  his  conception  of  his  art,  yet  before  his 
death  his  acceptance  became  practically  universal : 

"The  Germans  regarded  him  of  late  as  the  best  man  outside 
Germany,  the  French  as  the  best  man  outside  France,  the  Ital- 
ians as  the  best  outside  Italy,  while  the  English  claimed  him  as 
their  own  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  his  grandfather  was  a  Scot  of 
the  Clan  MacGregor  who  had  modified  his  name  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  Norwegian  neighbors  among  whom  he  had  elected 
to  cast  his  lot." 

Grieg's  musical  education  was  begun  in  Germany,  where  he 
was  sent  by  his  parents  under  the  advice  of  Ole  Bull.  Leipsic  at 
that  time  was  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann.  But  these  masters  did  not  appeal  to  the  tempera- 
ment of  Grieg,  in  whom  an  original  vein  was  already  declaring 
itself.  From  Leipsic  he  went  to  Copenhagen  to  study  under 
Gade  and  Hartmann.  With  these  masters  he  came  nearer  to 
Norway,  but  they,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  repre- 
sented an  "  effeminate  Scandinavianism  "  that  Grieg  was  later  to 
combat.  Courage  was  taken  through  the  friendship  and  example 
of  a  brilliant  young  compatriot,  Richard  Nordraak,  of  whom 
Grieg  has  written  : 

"  The  scales  fell  from  my  eyes.  It  was  from  him  that  I  first 
learned  to  appreciate  the  popular  melodies  of  the  North  and  to  be 
conscious  of  my  own  nature.  We  became  determined  adversaries 
of  the  effeminate  Scandinavianism,  which  was  a  mixture  of  Gade 
and  Mendelssohn,  and  with  enthusiasm  we  struck  out  the  new 
path  now  trodden  by  the  Northern  school." 

Grieg  was  all  his  life  impeded  by  weak  health,  yet  by  the  year 
1880  (according  to  his  biographer,  Henry  T.  Finck,  whose  words 
are  quoted  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post)  he  had  succeeded  in 
"establishing  his  fame  in  all  musical  cities  as  a  composer,  and  in 
many  as  a  conductor  and  a  pianist."  It  is  in  his  lyrics,  according 
to  Mr.  Finck's  view,  that  "Grieg  reaches  the  height  of  his  genius, 
both  in  content  and  in  the  form  which  so  completely  externalizes 
the  strange  spontaneous  shapes  and  colors  of  his  musical  imag- 
ings."  None  of  his  music,  it  is  asserted,  "can  be  appreciated  to 
the  fullest,  apart  from  the  nationality  which  colors  it,  but  for  all 
that  Grieg  is  far  from  being  the  mere  writer  of  dialect  which  his 
detractors  represent  him  to  be." 

The  writer  in  The  Evening  Post,  making  further  use  of  the 
views  of  Mr.  Finck,  musical  critic  for  that  paper,  cites,  in  this 
connection,  these  words: 

"From  every  point  of  view  that  interests  the  music-lover, 
Grieg  is  one  of  the  most  original  geniuses  in  the  musical  world  of 
the  present  or  past.  His  songs  are  a  mine  of  melody,  surpassed 
in  wealth  only  by  Schubert's,  and  that  only  because  there  are 
more  of  Schubert's.  In  originality  of  harmony  and  modulation 
he  has  only  six  equals:  Bach,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Schumann, 
Wagner,  and  Liszt.  In  rhythmic  invention  and  combination  he  is 
inexhaustible,  and  as  orchestrator  he  ranks  among  the  most  fas- 
cinating. To  speak  of  such  a  man— seven-eighths  of  whose  works 
are  still  music  of  the  future— as  a  writer  in  "dialect,"  is  surely  the 
acme  of  unintelligence.  If  Grieg  did  "stick  in  the  fjord  and 
never  get  out  of  it,"  even  a  German  ought  to  thank  heaven  for  it. 


Grieg  in  a  fjord  is  much  more  picturesque  and  more  interesting  to 
the  world  than  he  would  have  been  in  the  Elbe  or  the  Spree.' 

"  Tchaikovsky,  whom  Mr.  Finck  quotes,  recognized  instinctively 
the  originality  of  Grieg's  genius  : 

"'Hearing  the  music  of  Grieg,  we  instinctively  recognize  that  it 
was  written  by  a  man  impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  give 


EHVARD    GRIEG. 

As  an  interpreter  of  the  Norwegian  national  spirit,  he  has  been 
blamed  for  sticking  in  the  fjord  and  never  getting  out.  But  Mr. 
Finck  thinks  "even  a  German  ought  to  thank  heaven  for  it.  Grieg 
in  a  fjord  is  much  more  picturesque  and  interesting  to  the  world 
than  he  would  have  been  in  the  Elbe  or  the  Spree." 

vent  by  means  of  sounds  to  a  flood  of  poetical  emotion,  which 
obeys  no  theory  or  principle,  is  stamped  with  no  impress  but  that 
of  a  vigorous  and  sincere  artistic  feeling.  Perfection  of  form, 
strict  and  irreproachable  logic  in  the  development  of  his  themes, 
are  not  perseveringly  sought  after  by  the  celebrated  Norwegian. 
But  what  charm,  what  inimitable  and  rich  musical  imagery! 
What  warmth  and  passion  in  his  melodic  phrases,  what  teeming 
vitality  in  his  harmony,  what  originality  and  beauty  in  the  turn  of 
his  piquant  and  ingenious  modulations  and  rhythms,  and  in  all  the 
rest  what  interest,  novelty,  and  independence  ! '  " 


ARCHEOLOGY  AND  THE  IRISH  SAGAS— That  recent  arche- 
ological  work  has  established  the  dates  of  the  saga  literature  of 
Ireland,  as  well  as  the  historical  reality  of  much  of  its  subject 
matter,  is  asserted  by  Nature  (London,  August  1).  Says  this 
paper: 

"According  to  the  native  annals  of  Ireland,  the  Celtic  heroes. 
Conchobar  and  Cuchulainn,  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  and  tho  some  authorities  have  supposed  Cuchulainn 
to  be  a  degraded  Celtic  god,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  and  his  uncle  lived  and  fought  on  earth.  This  traditional 
date  is  supported  by  the  fact,  already  well  recognized  by  scholars, 
that,  tho  the  poems  were  at  a  later  date  modified  by  their  ecclesi- 
astical transcribers,  their  spirit  is  essentially  pagan.  Professor 
Ridgeway,  in  a  paper  recently  submitted  to  the  British  Academy, 
has  approached  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  arche- 
ologist.     From  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  ethnology  of  this 
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heroic  race,  their  methods  of  fighting,  their  use  of  chariots— un- 
known to  the  later  Ossianic  poems — their  arms  and  armor,  and 
their  dress  and  jewelry,  as  described  in  the  Cuchulainn  epic,  he  is 
able  by  a  comparison  of  remains  of  the  La  Tene  period  discovered 
in  Ireland  to  decide  that  this  cycle  of  culture  is  here  represented  ; 
that,  as  is  asserted  in  the  Irish  traditions,  a  tall,  fair-haired,  gray- 
eyed  race  of  Celts,  like  those  of  Britain  and  the  Continent,  invaded 
Ireland  in  the  centuries  immediately  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  that  the  poems  themselves  took  shape  when  the  La  Tene 
form  of  culture  was  still  flourishing  in  the  country,  which  can 
hardly  have  been  much  later  than  ioo  a.d.  The  evidence  of  tra- 
dition and  archeology  thus  happily  combines  to  establish  the  date 
of  this  important  saga  literature." 


LEGAL  RESTRAINT  FOR  NOVELISTS 

YELLOW  journalism  is  not  the  only  vehicle  for  terrorizing 
notable  people.  Present-day  fiction  seems  to  have  adopted 
some  of  the  same  methods  reprehended  in  the  press  in  giving  pub- 
licity to  the  lives  and  conduct  of  the  living.  It  is  bad  enough, 
thinks  Andrew  Lang,  when  historic  characters  are  introduced  into 
fiction  and  made  to  behave  so  that  their  descendants  blush  with 
shame  and  indignation.  But  for  living  people  he  would  have  "  a 
measure  of  law  "  so  that  "  they  and  their  conduct  and  Christian 
names"  should  be  safe  from  the  novelist.  "There  ought  to  be  a 
kind  of  close  time  for  human  beings,"  he  asserts  in  The  Illus- 
trated London  News  (August  24),  "a  period  during  which  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  introduce  them  as  characters  in  novels — that  is, 
under  their  real  names."  The  feeling  that  has  resulted  where  the 
higher  class  of  novelists,  supposedly  sensitive  to  the  ethics  of  their 
calling,  have  gone  among  the  dead  for  their  legitimate  quarry,  is 
set  forth  in  these  words  : 

"  Novelists  generally  select  traits  from  living  people  of  their 
acquaintance,  or  even  caricature  them,  as  Charlotte  Bronte  did  in 
the  case  of  the  Curates,  of  Madame  Hdger,  and  so  on.  Simple 
as  I  seem,  I  have  sat  for  the  hero  of  at  least  one  novel,  and  as  the 
villain  of  others. 

"  This  is  all  very  well,  so  long  as  the  real  names  of  the  originals 
are  not  published.  It  is  a  delicate  question,  how  soon  may  actual 
persons  be  introduced  into  novels,  names  and  all.  Mr.  R.  L. 
Stevenson  introduced  the  Master  of  Lovat  into  'Catriona,'  and 
made  him  behave  abominably.  Consequently,  some  persons  pub- 
licly exprest  their  wrath  against  Mr.  Stevenson.  Why  he  made 
the  Master  such  a  monster  I  never  knew,  and  as  the  Master  has 
been  dead,  I  presume,  for  about  a  century,  people  south  of  the 
Tweed  would  not  have  cared  much  for  what  a  novelist  made  him 
say  or  do.     In  Scotland  it  is  otherwise  ;  they  do  care. 

"Scott  introduced  in  The  Legend  of  Montrose,'  under  the 
name  of  A  Ian  Macaulay,  that  Stewart  of  Ardvolich  who  murdered 
Lord  Kilpont  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  re- 
monstrances poured  in,  tho  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  murder. 
He  named  a  \a\z\.  jernigan  (or  Jerningham)  in  'Peveril  of  the 
Peak,'  and  tho  he  only  borrowed  the  name  from  'The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,'  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Jerningham,  in  an  amusing  let- 
ter, protested  against  the  outrage. 

"  In  a  recent  novel  Robert  Burns  appears,  and  is  made  to  be- 
have detestably.  This  does  not  seem  fair,  Burns  not  being  a  pub- 
lic character,  like,  say,  James  VI.,  with  whom  any  freedom  may 
be  taken.  It  really  appears  as  if,  except  in  the  case  of  kings,  one 
should  not  make  free  in  a  novel  with  any  one  who  lived  after  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  man  or  woman  may  have  liv- 
ing descendants,  whose  sentiments  ought  to  command  respect. 
Lady  Charlotte  Bury  (nee  Campbell)  was  hurt  by  Scott's  picture, 
certainly  not  flattering,  of  her  ancestor,  the  Marquess  of  Argyll. 
I  confess  that  I  should  feel  reluctant  to  introduce  John  Knox  and 
his  love  affairs  (pour  le  don  motif)  into  a  romance,  tho  they  offer 
a  tempting  subject." 

Mr.  Lang  next  turns  to  the  case  of  "a  lady-American,  if  one 
may  judge  from  her  idioms,  her  publisher,  and  her  printers,  who," 
he  goes  on,  "has  recently  emitted  a  novel  about  the  imperial 
courts  of  Austria  and  Russia,  especially  Russia."    We  read  further : 


"The  Czar  appears  (some  time  ago)  as  'a  tall,  awkward,  pind- 
ling  youth.'  What  the  verb  to 'pindle  '  means  I  know  not !  He 
and  'his  little  Princess  of  Hesse  '  appear  as  freely  as  if  they  were 
not  living  people,  and  deserving  of  ordinary  human  respect. 

"The  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia  is  also  among  the  people 
butchered  to  make  an  American  holiday.  A  letter  by  this  lady 
is  given  in  which  she  speaks  of 'my  small  successor,'  the  Czaro- 
witz.  The  Empress  signs  her  letter  'Marie  de  Russie,'  and  I  sup- 
pose that  she  would  no  more  use  that  signature  than  Marie  An- 
toinette' the  style  of '  Antoinette  de  France. '  The  signature  proved 
in  fact,  that  a  letter  attributed  to  the  Queen,  in  the  affair  of  the 
diamond  necklace,  was  a  forgery. 

"  I  am  as  ignorant  of  court  manners  as  a  human  being  can  be, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  historically  studied.  I  never  saw 
a  royal  letter  by  Mary  Stuart  signed 'Marie  d'Escosse  ' ;  'Marie 
R.'  was  good  enough. 

"  Probably  the  American  lady,  who  drags  living  and  honorable 
women  into  her  most  distasteful  tale,  knows  as  much  of  the  courts 
as  she  knows  of  the  French  language.  '  Tous  mes  salutations  '  is 
an  example  of  her  French.  The  limits  of  her  acquaintance  with 
natural  history  are  indicated  in  the  phrase  '  bloodhounds  still 
screaming  for  their  prey.'  She  writes  about 'a  little  table  con- 
taining an  exquisite  dijeuner]  which  sounds  as  if  the  breakfast 
were  shut  up  in  the  drawers  of  the  table. 

"The  hero  of  this  romance,  a  prince  of  one  sort  or  another,  is 
living  with  his  father's  mistress,  a  profest  lady  of  pleasure.  The 
hero  does  not  know  the  truth,  nor  does  the  father,  and  the  son  is 
married  to  an  Austrian  archduchess.  On  the  night  of  his  wedding 
he  hears  his  bride  swearing  at  and  scolding  her  maid,  using  'a 
final  unmentionable  epithet.'  She  hits  her  maid  in  the  face  with 
the  heel  of  her  shoe,  a  deed  unusual,  I  suppose,  among  arch- 
duchesses. 

"  It  is  into  this  kind  of  society  that  the  novelist  brings  living 
men  and  women,  imperial  indeed,  but  none  the  less  deserving  of 
the  ordinary  courtesies  of  human  existence.  Probably  no  Russian 
author  will  retort  with  a  novel  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  his  family  and  friends.  For  living  people,  assuredly ,  there 
should  be  a  measure  of  law  :  they  and  their  conduct  and  Christian 
names  ought  to  be  safe  from  the  novelist." 


TO  SMOOTH  THE  PATH  TO  FAME 

THERE  is  an  apparent  disposition  to  make  the  road  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  easier  traveling  for  such  belated  wayfarers 
as  Cooper,  Poe,  and  Bryant.  The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Stedman 
(published  in  our  last  issue)  concerning  changes  in  the  manner  of 
voting  for  names,  so  that  electors  could  engage  in  some  consulta- 
tion among  themselves  before  registering  their  final  choices,  has 
been  met  with  favor  by  Chancellor  McCracken,  of  the  New  York 
University.  The  details  of  the  proposed  change  may,  however, 
be  modified,  since  whatever  method  is  employed  must,  it  is 
pointed  out,  harmonize  with  the  provisions  of  the  donor.  The 
edifice,  which,  since  its  erection,  has  been  so  widely  discust,  was 
"established  under  a  'deed  of  gift'  from  an  individual,"  says 
Chancellor  McCracken.     And  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  acceptance  of  this  deed  of  gift  by  the  corporation  of  New 
York  University  as  trustee  created  a  contract  between  two  parties. 
This  contract  contained  what  may  be  called  the  constitution  of  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  So  long  as  the  giver  shall  live,  there  might  be  an 
amendment  of  this  contract  by  mutual  agreement.  After  the  de- 
cease of  the  giver  no  amendment  could  be  legally  made,  except  by 
the  intervention  of  the  courts  or  of  the  legislature  of  New  York." 

In  the  light  of  the  restriction  placed  upon  the  senate  of  the 
university,  Chancellor  McCracken,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times  Saturday  Review  of  Books,  August  31,  thus  treats  Mr. 
Stedman's  suggestion  : 

"  In  speaking  in  regard  to  authors  (and  we  would  all  agree  that 
he  might  also  speak  for  them)  he  counts  that  the  failure  to  elect 
Poe,  Bryant,  or  Fenimore  Cooper  was 'a  palpable  sin  of  omis- 
sion.' A  like  sin  was  perhaps  committed,  he  thinks,  in  regard  to 
candidates  in  the  other  sections,  namely,  statesmen,  scientists, and 
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CHANCELLOR    M'CRACKEN, 

Of  New  York  University,  who  shows  how 
the  necessary  observance  of  legal  formulas  in 
the  elections  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  may  have 
operated  to  bring  about  the  exclusions  so 
widely  criticised. 


the  rest.     He  proposes  the  following  amendment  to  the  forms  of 
nomination : 

"  '  If  the  Chancellor  had  acquainted  the  electoral  body  by  means 
of  an  inclusive  circular,  No.  3,  with  arguments  submitted  to  him 
by  any  judges  [electors]  in  support  of  any  nominees,  there  would 
have  been  a  basis  for  reconsideration.     If  then  a  supplementary 

vote  had  been  permitted 
in  the  case  of  those  names 
which  had  come  within 
half  a  score  of  ballots  of 
the  needful  fifty-one,  it 
seems  probable  that  from 
five  to  ten  more  names 
would  have  been  added 
to  the  eleven  (of  all  class- 
es) successful  at  the  more 
recent  election.' 

"  It  is  entirely  fitting- 
that  an  elector  should 
make  such  a  suggestion. 
But  the  university  senate 
would  hesitate  to  urge 
it  as  its  own.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  such  an  addi- 
tion to  the  rules  must  im- 
pose an  additional  tax 
upon  the  time  and  thought 
of  each  one  of  the  hun- 
dred electors.  In  the 
second  place,  it  implies 
that  every  elector  may 
stand  in  need  of  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  great 
Americans,  even  tho  he 
was  chosen  elector  be- 
cause of  his  supposed 
acquaintance  with  American  history,  and,  further,  was  specially 
stirred  to  refresh  his  memory  by  his  acceptance  of  a  place  among 
the  one  hundred  electors. 

"The  senate  has  carefully  restricted  itself  in  its  relation  to  the 
electors  to  clerical  service.  It  has  never  thought  to  employ  any 
means,  even  in  the  way  of  information,  in  order  to  influence  any 
elector  in  favor  of  or  against  any  nomination,  nor,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  any  member  of  the  senate  followed  a  different  policy." 

The  Chancellor  further  states  that  since  the  "electors  will  have 
had  brought  to  their  attention  the  question  of  an  amendment  to 
the  rules  governing  nominations,"  he  promises  to  "undertake  to 
bring  before  the  senate  any  recommendation  which  may  commend 
itself  to  the  approval  of  a  third  of  the  Electoral  Board."  He  adds 
further: 

"  It  may  be  that  the  more  general  plan,  proposed  by  Mr.  Sted- 
man  on  the  tenth  page  of  his  article,  will  command  the  larger  sup- 
port, to  wit : 

"'The  opinions  of  the  board  might  well  be  sought  and  inter- 
communicated and  weighed  in  preparation  for  an  eclectic  supple- 
mentary ballot  and  the  final  closure  of  the  polls.' 

"If  one-third  of  the  electors  will  subscribe  themselves  in  favor 
of  such  'intercommunication,'  I  will,  in  virtue  of  my  office,  recom- 
mend to  the  senate  to  adopt  the  following  rules,  or  rules  of  similar 
import: 

"(1)  The  senate  will  secure,  if  possible,  from  each  elector  by 
August  15  of  the  year  of  election  a  preliminary  or  informal  ballot 
containing  his  choice  of  names,  up  to  that  date,  out  of  those  put 
in  nomination  by  the  senate.  The  senate  will  tabulate  the  results 
of  this  informal  or  preliminary  balloting,  and  mail  them  not  later 
than  September  1  of  the  year  of  election  to  each  of  the  one  hun- 
dred electors. 

"  (2)  Every  elector  upon  receiving  the  results  of  the  informal  or 
preliminary  ballot  is  invited  to  present  to  his  fellow  electors  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  any  name  supported  by  him.  which  has  not 
reached  a  majority  of  votes,  but  has  come  within  ten  votes  of  a 
majority.  To  give  his  associates  time  for  the  consideration  of 
such  arguments,  every  elector  is  requested  not  to  make  up  or  to 
mail  his  final  ballot  until  shortly  before  October  1  of  the  year  of 
election,  the  time  limit  prescribed  by  the  constitution. 

"  The  addition  of  these  rules  would  not  conflict  with  any  provi- 


sion of  the  deed  of  gift.  It  could  be  effected  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  university  senate.  The  additional  labor  and  expense  which 
it  would  impose  upon  the  senate  would  be  cheerfully  undertaken, 
only"  provided  that  it  be  understood  that  it  is  an  endeavor  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  one  hundred  electors." 


NEW  SINGERS  AND  OPERAS  OF  THE 
COMING  SEASON 

THE  skirmishing  lines  for  the  renewed  opera  war  have  been 
thrown  out  thus  early  in  the  season,  and  the  daily  press  are 
publishing  detailed  accounts  of  what  Mr.  Conried  and  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein  propose  to  do.  From  an  inspection  of  the  lists  of  names 
of  new  singers  and  new  operas.  Mr.  Conried  shows  the  greater 
variety  of  talent  and  Mr.  Hammerstein  the  longer  list  of  new 
works.  As  the  lines  are  drawn  up  there  are  evidences  of  mutual 
reprisals;  tenors  from  the  Manhattan  are  seen  among  the  Metro- 
politan ranks,  while  sopranos  and  contraltos  that  once  formed  the 
old  guard  at  the  Metropolitan  are  ranged  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Hammerstein.  Mr.  Conried,  according  to  the  New  York  Sun, 
will  open  his  house  on  November  18,  and  begin  the  longest  season 
ever  given  at  the  Metropolitan.  There  will  be  twenty  weeks  of 
opera  ;  Thursday  evenings  will  be  included  in  the  series  of  regular 
subscription  performances,  and  the  Sunday-night  concerts  will  be 
varied  by  the  production  of  several  oratorios  never  before  given 
in  this  country.     The  Sun  gives  this  list  of  Mr.  Conried 's  artists: 

"Among  the  sopranos  are  Bessie  Abott,  Lina  Cavalieri,  Emma 
Eames,  Geraldine  Farrar,  Marcella  Sembrich,  Rita  le  Fornia, 
Olive  Fremstad,  Johanna  Gadski,  Anne  Girard,  Martha  Leffler- 


EDMUND  CLARENCE    STEDMAN, 

Who  proposes  a  modification  of  the  system  by  which  names  are 
chosen  for  the  Hall  of  Fame,  in  the  hope  that  the  disgrace  of  exclu- 
ding Poe,  Cooper,  and  some  others  will  be  removed. 

Burckard.  Lucille  Lawrence.  Lucy  Lee  Call,  Marie  Mattfeld,  Berta 
Morena,  Marie  Rappold.  and  Marion  Weed. 

"The  mezzo-soprano  and  contralto  parts  will  be  sung  by  Louise 
Homer,  Josephine  Jacoby.  Frida  Langendorff.  and  Mme.  Kirkby- 
Lunn. 

"The  list  of  tenors  includes  Julius  Bayer.  Alessandro  Bonci, 
Alois  Burgstaller,  Carl  Burrian,  Enrico  Caruso.  Andreas  Dippel, 
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Heinrich  Knote,  George  Lucas,  Riccardo  Martin,  Giovanni  Paroli, 
Albert  Reiss,  Charles  Rousseliere,  and  Giuseppe  Tecchi. 

"  For  the  barytone  parts  Bernard  Begue,  Giuseppe  Campanari, 
Eugene  Dufriche,  Otto  Goritz,  Adolph  Muehlmann,  Antonio 
Scotti,  Franz  Stiner,  Riccardo  Stracciari,  and  Anton  Van  Rooy 
have  been  engaged.  In  basso  roles  will  appear  Raffaele  Baroc- 
chi,  Robert  Blass,  Theodore  Chaliapine,  Marcel  Journet,  Vittorio 
Navarini,  and  Pol  Plangon. 

"Alfred  Hertz,  S.  Bovy,  Rodolfo  Ferrari,  and  Gustav  Mahler 
will  be  the  conductors." 

Berta  Morena,the  dramatic  soprano  from  Munich,  is  mentioned 
as  the  principal  newcomer.  "She  has  been  singing  with  great 
success  recently  at  the  Wagner  festival  in 
Munich,"  and  "has  all  the  Wagner  operas  in 
her  repertoire  as  well  as  '  Fidelio  :  and  sev- 
eral operas  in  Italian."     Of  the  men  we  read  : 

"  The  array  of  tenors  is  the  strongest  that 
lias  ever  been  assembled  at  the  Metropolitan. 
For  the  German  operas  Heinrich  Knote  will 
return  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  season, 
and  will  then  be  followed  by  Carl  Burrian, 
while  Alois  Burgstaller  will  join  the  company 
at  the  end  of  December  and  will  remain  until 
the  end  of  the  season.  Enrico  Caruso  will 
return  for  the  entire  season,  as  will  Alessan- 
dro  Bonci.  George  Lucas,  who  has  been 
singing  first-tenor  roles  at  the  Paris  Opera 
and  at  Nice,  will  take  the  roles  formerly  en- 
trusted to  Jacques  Bars,  in  addition  to  ap- 
pearing in  the  French  and  Italian  operas  in 
his  repertoire.  Mr.  Conried  has  also  engaged 
Riccardo  Martin,  a  young  American  tenor. 

"  With  the  addition  of  Giuseppe  Campanari 
the  list  of  barytones  will  be  the  same  as  last 
year.  Mr.  Campanari  will  be  heard,  after  an 
absence  of  several  years,  in  his  favorite  parts. 

"Among  the  bassos  the  interest  will  center 
in    Theodore   Chaliapine,  the    Russian,   who 
has  created  a  sensation  in   Paris  and   Monte 
Carlo.      He  will  make  his  debut  in    his  ex- 
traordinary performance  of  Mefistofele  in   Boito's   opera  of  the 
same  title.     Pol  Plancon  has  again  been  prevailed  upon  to  come 
to  America  for  the   last   three  months  of  the   season.     Raffaele 
Barocchi  will  take  the  place  of  the  late  Archangelo  Rossi." 

Mr.  Hammerstein's  roster  contains  such  names  as  the  following  : 

"His  sopranos,  as  has  already  been  announced,  are  Melba, 
Nordica,  Garden,  Russ,  Borello,  and  eight  others  ;  his  mezzo- 
sopranos  and  contraltos  are  Schumann-Heink,  De  Cisneros,  Bress- 
ler-Gianoli,  Gerville-Reache,  and  Giaconia;  his  tenors,  Zenatello, 
Bassi,  Dalmores,  Albani,  Perier,  and  Cazouran,  and  his  principal 
barytones  Renaud,  Sammarco,  Dufrenne,  Ancona,  Crebbe,  and 
Gilibert. 

"The  bassos  announced  include  Arimondi  and  Didur.  Twenty- 
two  singers  who  have  appeared  acceptably  in  Europe  will  sing  the 
second  parts.  Campanini  will  be  the  chef  d? orchestra  and  Pellrini 
and  Charlier  the  conductors.  The  chorus  will  number  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  voices,  and  the  ballet  thirty-six  dancers.  Mariani 
will  appear  as  solo  dancer." 

Mr.  Hammerstein  promises  that  he  will  produce  eight  works 
new  to  this  country  and  ten  not  in  his  repertoire  last  season.  Of 
Wagner  he  will  give  "  Lohengrin,"  "Tannhauser,"  and  "Tristan  and 
Isolde."  The  favorites  of  last  season  from  the  French  and  Italian 
field  will  be  repeated  with  the  addition  of  such  rarely  heard  works 
as  "Andre"  Chenier"  (Giordano);  "Manon"  (Massenet);  "Me- 
fistofele" (Boito) ,  and  "  Navarraise"  (Massenet).  Hisnewworks, 
with  the  projected  casts,  according  to  the  New  York  World,  are 
these : 

"'  Thais  '  (Massenet)  in  French  :  Mary  Garden,  Renaud,  Cazou- 
ran, Arimondi. 

"'Louise'  (Charpentier)  in  French:  Mary  Garden,  Gilibert, 
Bressler-Gianoli,  Cazouran. 

"'Pelle'as  et  Melisandc '  (Debussy)  in  French:  Mary  Garden, 
Dufrenne,  Perier,  Didur,  Seegris. 


GL'STAV    MAHLER, 

The  new  conductor  for  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  who  comes  from  the  Royal 
Opera  House  in  Vienna. 


"Dolores'  (Breton),  a  Spanish  opera  in  Italian:  Gerville- 
Reache,  Borello,  Carlo  Albani,  Dufrenne. 

"'Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame'  (Massenet)  in  French:  (Tenors 
barytones,  and  bassos  only)  Gilibert,  Dufrenne,  Zanetello,  Ancona, 
Sammarco,  Arimondi. 

"'Contes  d'Hoffman  '  (Offenbach)  in  Italian  :  Renaud,  Cazou- 
ran, Borello,  Zapelli,  De  Cisneros,  Hoelling,  Yomelli. 

"'Helene'  (Saint-Saens)  in  French:    Melba,  Dalmores. 

"Gioconda  '  (Ponchielli)  in  Italian  :  Nordica,  Schumann-Heink, 
alternating  with  Gerville-Reache,  De  Cisneros,  Sammarco,  Zane- 
tello, Didur." 

From  the  New  York  Sun  we  derive  the  following  list  of  works, 
with  their  personnel,  that  will  be  offered  at 
the  Metropolitan  : 

"  Among  the  new  productions  for  next  sea- 
son will  be  'Iris,'  by  Mascagni,  in  which  the 
principal  roles  will  be  sung  by  Mme.  Emma 
Eames  and  Signor  Caruso.  Signor  Caruso 
will  also  sing  in  the  revival  of  Verdi's 'Otello,' 
in  '  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,'  by  Cilea,  and  per- 
haps in  Andre"  Chenier.'  Besides  Iris' 
Mme.  Eames  will  add  the  role  of  Donna  Anna 
in  'Don  Giovannj'  to  her  rdpertoire. 

"'Mefistofele,'  with  Chaliapine  in  the  title 
r61e  and  Mme.  Cavalieri  or  Miss  Farrar,  will 
be  produced  on  an  elaborate  scale.  Mr.  Cha- 
liapine will  also  appear  as  Basilio  in  Ros- 
sini's 'Barber  of  Seville,'  as  Mephistopheles 
in  Gounod's  '  Faust '  and  possibly  as  Leporello 
in  'Don  Giovanni.' 

"  Miss  Farrar  will  add  to  her  repertoire  the 
r61e  of  Mignon  in  Italian,  which  she  has  al- 
ready sung  in  German. 

"  Mr.  Bonci  will  sing  his  known  repertoire 
and  will  also  appear  in  'Tosca.'  It  is  hoped 
that  Mme.  Cavalieri  will  undertake  the  part 
of  Carmen. 

"To  the  German  repertoire  will  be  added 

a  new  production  of  Wagner,  'Der  Fliegende 

Hollander,'    and    later    on,    under   Mahler's 

direction,    Weber's    'Freischuetz '    and     Beethoven's    'Fidelio.' 

Mme.  Fremstad  will  surely  sing  the  role  of  Isolde  and  will  also  be 

ready  with  Fidelio.     'Die  Meistersinger  '  will  be  revived." 


DARWIN  AMONG  THE  NATURE-FAKERS— Since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  original  list  of  nature-fakers  various  candidates  have 
been  put  forward  as  worthy  of  places  in  this  elect  band.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  New  York  Times  Henry  Frank  recalls  cer- 
tain things  that  Darwin  has  "  told  us  about  animals  that  should,  it 
would  seem,  rouse  the  righteous  indignation  of  our  noble  chief." 
We  read  : 

"  For  instance,  it  would  seem  to  be  quite  as  unique  and  human- 
like an  act  as  the  binding  of  a  bird's  broken  leg  with  splints  de- 
vised by  some  avian  genius,  that  certain  mice  should  enjoy  such  a 
cultivated  sense  of  harmony  they  would  sing  together  in  tuneful 
unison.  Nevertheless,  describing  such  a  rodential  musical  rendi 
tion  a  critic  says:  'The  last  bar  would  frequently  be  prolonged 
to  two  or  three,  and  she  would  sometimes  change  from  C  sharp 
and  D  to  C  natural  and  D,  then  warble  on  these  two  notes  a  while, 
and  wind  up  with  a  quick  chirp  on  C  sharp  and  D.' 

"Again  this  same  authority  declares  that  the  following  remark- 
able situation  ensued  when  two  chimpanzees  were  brought  to- 
gether, never  having  seen  each  other  before.  For  a  moment  they 
rested  in  silence,  eying  one  another  apprehensively.  But  soon 
they  placed  their  arms  upon  each  other's  shoulders  as  if  to  test 
the  sudden  friendship  ;  then,  feeling  the  thrill  of  mutual  joy,  they 
threw  out  their  arms,  and,  rubbing  their  far-protruding  lips  to- 
gether, embraced  one  another  with  a  vigorous  hug.  Then  stand- 
ing up,  their  arms  still  mutually  encircled,  they  lifted  up  their 
voices  with  a  tremendous  yell  of  delight !  Could  anything  be 
more  human  than  that?  It  is  no  modern  'nature-faker,'  however, 
who  is  narrating  these  curious  incidents.  It  is  none  other  than 
Charles  Darwin,  as  anyone  may  discover  by  reading  his  'Descent 
of  Man  '  or  his  'Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication.'  " 
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prices  ranging  from  $4 .  50  to  $8.50  a  dozen,  whereas  those  of 
his  rival  sold  for  $1.25  apiece.  In  1803  Bryan  Donkin  made 
barrel  pens  with  pen-points  of  steel,  brass,  silver,  gold,  and 
platinum.  To  him  was  granted  the  first  English  patent  for 
making  steel  pens. 

Other  inventors  made  pens  of  copper  and  aluminum,  and  of  a 
composition  of  bronze  and  aluminum;  but  it  was  not  till  seventy- 
five  years  after  that  reservoir  pen-points — the  true  forerunners 
of  the  fountain  pen — came  into  use.  These  were  first  made  with 
pockets   or  spoon-like    indentions   and   gullies   into  which  the 

ink     would     flow 


OF  all  the  arts  and  inventions  with  which  man  has 
enriched  the  world,  none  has  proved  as  serviceable 
as  the  art  of  writing.  Before  it  was  known  men 
planted  trees  or  built  rude  structures  of  stone  in  com- 
memoration of  past  events.  The  early  writers  used  tablets 
of  stone  into  which  they  cut  with  some  flint  implement  the 
records  that  they  wished  to  preserve.  Others  used  tablets 
over  which  wax  had  been  spread,  and  wrote  or  scratched 
into  the  wax  what  they  had  to  say  with  a  stylus  or  needle- 
like point  made  of  bone  or  metal. 

When  writing  in 
colors  came  into 
vogue,  reeds  were 
first  used,  to  be  sup- 
planted  in  turn   by  A  Stylus  of  the  Roman  Period 


when  the  pen  was 
dipped  into  the  ink- 
well, and  as  fast  as 
the  supply    at     the 


quills  or  feathers.  Altho  the  exact  kind  of  reed  used  is  unknown 
to-day,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  it  was  not  unlike  that 
used  by  many  of  the  Oriental  nations  in  our  time. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  materials  for  writing  were  carried  by 
scriveners  in  metallic  or  leather  cases  depended  from  their  girdles. 
Often  as  many  as  six  reed  pens  and  several  kinds  of  ink  were 
packed  away  in  this  case.  The  Japanese  use  a  somewhat  similar 
outfit  to-day.  Contrast  the  outfit  of  the  scribe  with  the  handy 
fountain  pens  which  we  carry.  The  first  form  of  the  latter  known 
consisted  of  a  brass  case  fitted  with  an  ink  bulb  and  sponge — 
the  sponge  to  prevent  the  ink  from  flowing  too  freely. 

A  great  step  forward  in  the  perfection  of  writing  im- 
plements was  taken  when  the  goose  quill  displaced  the 
reed  pen,  but  the  goose  quill  itself  was  found  to  be  too 
soft  for  constant  use  and  needed  frequent  trimming; 
so  once  again  the  inventive  genius  of  man  sought  for  some  more 
durable  substitute,  and  horn  and  outer  animal  substances  were 
resorted  to 

Altho  metal  pens  were  commonly  known  only  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  they  had  been  invented  before  the  destruction  of 
Pompeii  (a  d.  79),  for  in  the  Museum  of  Naples  there  is  a  pen- 
point  made  of  bronze,  slit  after  the  manner  practised  today, 
which  was  found  in  its  ruins. 

Later,  pens  were  made  of  other  substances,  including  gold.  Not, 
however,  till  the  year  1853  did  an  inventor  come  forward  who 
made  them  of  vulcanized  rubber  rolled  into  a  thin  sheet,  and 
then  cut  into  strips  which  were  subjected  to  heat,  and  made  into 


pen-point  was  being  used  the  ink  would  run  from  the  pocket 
along  the  gully  to  the  pen-point  until  the  supply  was  exhausted. 
Another  form  of  reservoir  pen  was  made  by  rolling  the  "wings" 
of  the  pen  under  in  such  a  manner  that  a  supply  of  ink  was  re- 
tained by  them  and  exhausted  as  required.  Still  another  device 
adopted  was  to  make  a  spoon-like  depression  in  the  pen  below 
the  place  where  it  was  split  and  then  punch  out  the  central  part 
of  the  shoulder  of  the  pen-point  and  fold  that  back  over  the  de- 
pression— this  served  somewhat  like  a  cover  to  the  depression  or 
reservoir.  The  pen  dipped  in  the  ink-well,  the  reservoir  as  well 
as  pen-point  would  be  filled  and  thus  enable  the  user  to  write 


The  Goose-quill  Pen  of  Our  Grandfathers 

pens  after  having  been  shaped  in  moulds  where  they  were  sub- 
jected to  a  process  of  cooling.  This  was  Charles  Goodyear,  who 
owed  the  discovery  of  vulcanizing  rubber  to  a  chance  experiment 
in  which  he  mixed  some  sulfur  with  rubber  that  was  heating 
over  a  stove.  In  the  same  year  another  inventor  announced 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  making  pens  of  tortoise  shell. 

Chambers'  Encyclopedia  tells  us  that  barrel  pens  were  first 
made  in  1780,  by  a  split-ring  maker  of  Birmingham  named  Sam- 
uel Harrison.  They  were  made  of  rolled  sheet  steel.  A  black- 
smith of  Sedgeley,  Worcestershire,  named  Sheldon,  improved 
the  method  of  making  these,  tabbering  or  splitting  the  nib  or 
pen-point  before  the  barrel  pen  was  tempered.  By  Sheldon's 
method  metal  pens  were  made  more  cheaply,  and  he  sold  his  at 


Reed  Pen  of  the  Orient 

longer  than  he  could  with  an  ordinary  pen-point.  From  this 
time  forward  until  the  real  genesis  of  the  fountain  pen  all  kinds 
of  devices  were  resorted  to  to  supply  a  crying  need — a  pen  that 
would  write  as  long  as  any  lead  pencil  and  longer,  with  refilling. 
Sometimes  spiral  springs  with  conductors  were  inserted  into 
the  pen  barrel  ;  sometimes  attachments  were  made  which  when 
fitted  gave  the  pen  the  appearance  of 
being  a  double  or  twin  pen — the  theory 
being  that  a  reservoir  was  formed  by 
the  upper  and  lower  pen,  for  the  at- 
tachment was  usually  placed  above  the 
pen-point  with  which  the  writing  was 

done.    In  those  days — days  most  of 

us  can  well  remember — pens  took  on 

all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes. 

If  the  annals  of  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  at  Washington  and  the 
Patent  Offices  of  the  British,  French, 
and  German  governments  were  scanned, 
it  would  be  easily  possible  to  find  applica- 
tions on  file  for  more  than  one  thou- 
sand patents  for  different  types  of  foun- 
tain pens.  Describing  one  of  these  in 
his  work  on  Mathematical  Instruments, 
published  in  1733,  M.  Bion,  the  author, 
says: 

"Concerning  the  Fountain  Pen  ;    This 

implement   consists    of   different    parts 

,        /.  ,  .,  ,      .  ,         Ancient  and  Modem  Methods 

made  01  brass,  silver,  etc.,  and  when  the  of  Carrying  Pens 
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parts  are  fitted  they  are  nearly  five  inches  long,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  implement  is  about  three  lines.  The  middle  part  holds 
the  pen,  which  must  be  well  split  and  cut,  and  screwed  into  the 
inside  of  a  small  tube  which  is  soldered  on  to  another  tube  of  the 
same  size  as  the  cover.  In  the  cover  a 
male  screw  is  fitted  and  by  means  of  it 
the  cover  is  screwed  on ;  this  cover  also 
stops  up  a  small  hole  in  the  pen-barrel 


Variety  of  Twin  Pen 


and  prevents  the  ink  from  flowing  through  it.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  pen-barrel  is  a  screw  cap  which  is  fitted  over  a  hole  or  funnel 
through  which  the  pen  is  filled.  Before  using  the  pen  this  cap 
as  well  as  that  at  the  pen-point  must  be  removed  to  admit  the 
air  through  the  pressure  of  which  the  ink  is  caused  to  flow. " 

Some  fountain  pens  are  made  on  this  theory  to-day,  but  imagine 
the  irritability  of  the  business  man  using  such  a  one  when  both 
screws  stiffen  and  he  is  unable  to  loosen  them! 

Now,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
factory  high  above  the  housetops  and  from  the  windows  of 
which  the  cable  strands  that  hold  the  great  bridges  which  cross 

the  East  River  look  like 
so  many  silvery  threads 
as  they  sway  in  the  sun- 
light. We  cross  that 
threshold  to  enter  the 
home  of  Waterman's 
Ideal  Fountain  Pen — 
the  pen  which  is  the 
drumstick  of  trade, 
and  which,  "following  the  sun  and  keeping  company  with  the 
hours,"  circles  the  earth,  beating  a  stirring  tattoo  that  rouses 
mankind  to  greater  effort. 

The  greatest  charm  of  the  pen  invented  by  Lewis  Edson 
Waterman  is  its  characteristic  simplicity.  In  all  fountain  pens 
the  most  important  feature  is  the  ink  supply.  If  this  supply  is 
obtained  in  a  simple  way,  the  pen  finds  universal  favor.  The 
reservoir  and  "feed"  principle  of  Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen 
is  ideal  in  its  simplicity. 
There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order.  The  pen  barrel  is 
strong,  made  of  durable 
vulcanized  rubber,  and  it  is 
large    enough    to 


Fountain  Pen-point  Before  "Wings" 
or  Edges  are  Turned  Over 


Reservoir  Pen-point 


insure    a 

plentiful  supply  of  ink  for  any  task.  This  type  of  fountain  pen, 
unlike  all  others  that  have  been  invented,  places  the  entire  ink 
6upply  in  the  barrel  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer,  as  there  are 
no  projections  or  other  obstacles  within  the  pen  barrel  to  reduce 
the  ink  supply.  This  is  an  exclusive  feature.  Waterman's 
Ideal  Fountain  Pen  when  filled  contains  enough  ink  to  enable 
a  fluent  writer  to  pen  from  16,000  to  30,000  words  without  refill- 
ing, the  number  written  depending,  of  course,  on  the  size  of 
the  pen-barrel.  An  eminent  British  novelist,  Mr.  Frankfort 
Moore,  who  uses  this  pen  in  his  work,  wrote  more  than  2,000,000 
words  with  one  of  them. 

We  stand  in  a  great  room  with    a  floor  space  of  more  than 
10,000   square  feet,   where    human    bees  are 
working  busily  at  their  trade.     Far  away  in 
the  rear  we  hear  the  blowing  of    the    forge, 


A  French  Type 


f~\ 


and  approaching  see  by  the  glowing  light  of  the  furnace  a 
mass  of  seething  molten  gold  metal,  to  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pen-points,  and  placed  in  a  great  crucible  which  stands 
over  a  furnace  that  heats  it  to  a  temperature  of  19000  Fahren- 
heit. The  heat  is  so  intense  that  one  is 
compelled  to  withdraw,  but  not  before 
witnessing  the  pouring  out  of  the  precious 
molten  metal,  now  an  alloy  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  copper — the  gold  having  been  brought  down  to  i4kt., 
the  correct  standard  of  fineness  required  for  the  work — into 
ingots  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  Did  ever  Fairy  Godmother 
watch  over  such  delicate  work?  Here  a  false  move,  an  unsteady 
hand,  a  twist  ever  so  slight  may  mean  a  spill  and  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  metal  as  well  as  work.  None  but  gold 
of  the  finest  quality  is  used,  and  you  wonder  why  it  is  necessary 
to  reduce  it.  This  is  simply  because  24kt.  gold  would  not  have 
the  necessary  power  of  resistance  required,  would  prove  too 
soft,  and  would  lack  the  needed 
resiliency.  Hence  an  alloy  is  used. 
Gold  pens  have  been  found  to  re- 
sist the  friction  and  wear  inci- 
dental to  writing,  as  the  pen  glides 
over  the  paper,  better  than  pens 
of  any  other  metal.  But  the  gold 
is  used  also  and  chiefly  because  of 
its  non-corrosive  and  non-oxidi- 
zable  qualities.  By  its  use  the 
flexibility  of  the  point  is  not  affec- 
ted, and  gold  pens  in  any  degree 
fine,  medium,  coarse  or  stub  may 
be  had. 

Gold  was  first  used  in  the  making  of  pen-points  in  the  United 
States  in  1 83  5 .  Soon  it  was  found  necessary  to  harden  the  points 
of  these  pens,  and  this  was  done  by  protecting  them  with  dia- 
monds or  rubies,  which  made  the  pens  very  costly  and  conse- 
quently very  rare. 

John  Hawkins,  to  whom 
is  due  the  discovery  that 
an  alloy  of  iridium  and  os- 
mium soldered  on  to  the 
gold  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose just  as  well  as  the  gem- 
stones  and  at  much  less  cost,  was  the  first  to  use  iridium.  In 
1850  his  method  was  superseded  and  for  the  first  time  iridium 
was  fused  with  the  gold  and  a  much  stronger  and  a  more  dur- 
able pen-point  was  produced.  Over  100,000  gold  pens  are 
manufactured  every  year  by  one  firm  alone. 

Now  that  our  bar  of  gold  has  had  time  to  cool,  let  us  return 
to  watch  the  next  process  through  which  it  is  put.  Hard  by  the 
furnace  stands  a  massive  and  adjustable  rolling-machine.  To 
this  the  bar  of  gold  is  brought  and  fed  slowly 
until  almost  like  a  live  reptile  it  slides  through 
in  great  lengths  to  the  opposite  side,  where 
it  is  taken  up  and  the  process  repeated  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  times  before  the  bar,  then 
become  a  ribbon  of  gold   eight  to  ten   feet 


Fountain  Pen-point  After  " 
are  Turned  Over 


Wings  " 
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One  Form  of  Barrel  Pen 


Retervoir  Pen-points 


Another  Form  of  Barrel  Poi.s 
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long,  is  ready  for  the  tempering-press,   where  it  is  hammered 
until  the  proper  temper  is  attained. 

Next  the  strip  is  taken  to  another  press  near  by  and  there 
cut  to  convenient  lengths  for  handling.  To  this  same  press 
the  smaller  strips  are  fed  by  hand  and  the  blanks  which  eventu- 
ally make  the  pen-points  are  cut.  This  machine  works  with 
such  precision  that  each  blank  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  its 
fellow.  But  great  care 
must  be  exercised  in 
this  process,  for  a  care- 
less or  premature 
movement  of   the   ma- 


piercer,  who  controls  a  stamping-press  which  pierces  a  heart- 
shaped  air-hole  in  the  blank.  Then  the  blank  passes  to  another 
bench,  where  the  name  and  trade  mark  of  the  manufacturer  are 
stamped  with  almost  the  same  speed  as  the  blanks  themselves 
are  cut,  and  the  blank,  which  still  remains  in  flat  form,  passes 
to  a  new  machine,  where,  by  uniform  side  pressure,  it  is  raised 
and  receives  the  curved  shape  necessary  to  fit  it  into  the  holder 

This  process  completed, 


One  form  of  Stylo-Pen 


Scrap  Gold  After  Pen  Blanks 
Have  Been  Cut 


chinery  might  crack  the  ribbon-like  strips  of  gold,  which  would 
have  to  be  annealed  or  melted  down  again  before  they  could 
be  used.      The  die   cutter  who  works   the  press  that  cuts  out 

the  blanks  is  an  expert,  and  such 
a  one  can  cut  out  at  least  5,000 
blanks  an  hour.  The  strips  of  waste 
which  drop  at  the  side  of  the  ma- 
chine have  an  almost  grotesque 
appearance,  and  in  their  miniature 
somewhat  resemble  scaling  ladders. 
Once  all  the 
blanks  that  can  ,■ 

be  cut  out  of  a 
strip  have  been 
cut,  the  waste 
metal  is  col- 
lected and 
melted  down, 
remoulded,  and  put  through  the  same  oper- 
ation of  rolling  and  blank-cutting,  which  is 
repeated  continuously  and  is  a  practical  ap- 
plication to  business  of  the  endless-chain 
principle. 

Passing  from  the  blank-cutter's  bench, 
one  moves  to  that  of  the  "notcher,"  whose 
duty  it  is  to  grind  a  notch  in  the  pen-point — 
one  just  small  enough  to  receive  a  particle 
of  iridium  which  must  be  fused  with  the 
gold  to  give  the  point  that  necessary  hard- 
ness that  will  resist  all  wear. 
The  placing  of  the  iridium 
upon  the  notched  pen-point 
is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  of  all  operations 
•through  which  a  pen-point  goes.  The  element, 
which  lies  on  the  worker's  bench  in  particles 
smaller  than  pin-heads,  is  dexterously  applied  by 
a  small  metal  implement  which  puts  it  in  place 
and  keeps  it  there — at  the  very  point  of  the  pen 
— with  the  help  of  a  solution  of  water  and  borax.  Iridium  is 
used  because  it  is  the  hardest  of  known  metals.  It  was  discovered 
by  Tennant  in  1803  and  melts  at  the  phenomenally  high  tem- 
perature of  35420  Fahrenheit.  This  particle  (or  rather  these 
particles,  for  two  are  placed 
on  each  blank  point)  is  then 
subjected  to  a  blow-pipe  op- 
eration during  which  the 
gold    is   fused    around    the 

iridium  and  thus  holds  it  in  its  place.  So  rare,  and  consequently 
so  costly,  a  metal  is  this,  which  is  brought  overland  all  the  way 
from  the  Ural  Mountains  on  the  borders  of  Asiatic  Russia,  that 
it  costs  no  less  than  $1,500  a  pound.  In  hardness  it  is  second 
only  to  the   diamond,  and   it  is  thrice  as  hard  as  the  ruby. 

During  the  remaining  processes  through  which  the  blank 
has  to  pass,  great  care  is  exercised  in  protecting  the  iridium 
point.     The  next  bench  to  which  the  blank  goes  is  that  of  the 
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Lewis  Edson  Watekman 
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the  pen  is  taken  to  the 
slitter's  bench,  and 
there  another  of  those 
delicate  operations 
through  which  every  pen  has  to  go  is  performed.  The  worker 
at  this  bench  is  noted  for  steadiness  of  hand  and  he  handles 
these  pen-points  with  a  dexterity  which  is  amazing. 

Sitting  before  a  copper  disk  which  makes  4,500  revolutions 
a  minute  and  which  is  kept  cool  with  a  solution  of  emery  and 
water,  the  slitter  cuts  his  way  through  the  iridium 
point  to  the  heart-shaped  hole  with  such  dexterity 
that  the  slit  is  made  in  the  exact  center  of  the 
point.  No  greater  skill  than  his  must  be  exer- 
cised in  producing  the  perfect  pen-point;  one  slip 
of  the  hand,  one  revolution 
more  than  is  necessary,  and 
the  work  done  is  useless — the 
pen  must  be  thrown  in  with  the  waste.  This 
is  one  of  the  risks  that  are  run  by  manufac- 
turers of  reliable  articles.  In  the  grinding  of 
the  points,  one  fact  should  not  be  forgotten, 
and  it  is  that  while  this  is  done  under  instruc- 
tion the  risk  of  loss  in  material,  labor,  and  in 
time  is  great  and  varies  in  accordance  with 
the  grade  of  iridium  used,  the  loss  mount- 
ing sometimes  as  high  as  20  per  cent. 

Once  the  last-mentioned  operation  has 
been  successfully  performed,  the  pen-point 
passes  to  the  setter  and  finisher,  who  grinds 
down  and  polishes  the  rough  inner  edges  of 
the  slit  with  the  help  of  another  disk  of  in- 
finitesimally  finer  grade  with  the  aid  of  oil 
and  emery.  The  points  are  ground,  then  set, 
then  ground  again  until  both 
sides  are  perfectly  symmet- 
rical and  the  points  are  closed ; 
then  the  pen  is  ready  for  stoning,  which  imparts  a 
smoothness  and  evenness  which  are  the  attributes 
of  a  well-made  pen.  The  polishing  is  done  by  felt 
and  rotten  stone,  by  the  help  of  which  any  foreign 
substances  that  may  have  adhered  to  the  pen- 
point  as  it  passed  through  the  different  operations  are  removed. 
Now  the  pen  is  ready  for  rouging,  which  is  done  with  the  help  of 
a  felt  disk  that  gives  that  golden  finish  characteristic  of  fine  work. 
Then  follows  the  process  of  grading.  Grading  is  an  operation  in 
which  different  pen-points  are  classified  as  fine,  medium,  broad 

or  coarse. 
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Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen 


Having  now  reached  the 
point  where  the  pen  may 
be  laid  aside  until  the  assem- 
bling is  done,  let  us  give 
attention  to  the  making  of  the  simple  vulcanite  barrel-reser- 
voirs, which  hold  the  ink;  to  the  feed-bar  which  supports  the  pen; 
to  the  cap  that  protects  it,  and  to  the  clip-cap  which  prevents 
any  evilly  disposed  person  from  appropriating  that  which  is 
not  his  own. 

In  the  manufacturing  of  the  first  three  of  these  parts  rubber 
enters  largely.  One  type  of  Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain 
Pen    contains  a    vulcanized   grooved   feed-bar    which    extends 
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Pen  Blank  Stamped 


almost  to  the  entire  length  of  the  pen-point.  This  groove  or 
gully  along  which  the  ink  flows  is  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  wide.  Along  the  bottom  of  the  groove  are  parallel  saw- 
cuts  through  which  capillary  action  is  obtained.  In  most  recent 
types  this  feature  has  been  improved,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
groove  "pockets"  or  reservoirs  (B)  are  formed  to  collect  surplus 

ink  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  pen- 
point.  This  principle  is  known  as  the 
"spoon-feed"  principle. 

The  rubber  used  is  obtained  from 
Brazil,  and  years  before  it  is  used  the 
agents  of  the  L.  E.  Waterman  Company  go  to  Para  and  engage 
the  quantity  it  estimates  will  be  required.  This  rubber  is  of 
the  finest  quality  that  can  be  obtained.  It  is  imported  in  lumps 
as  large  as  the  eggs  of  an  ostrich. 

When  the  crude  rubber  reaches  the  factory  it  is  separated, 
washed,  and  then  placed  in  a  drying-room,  where  it  remains 
for  several  months.  The  drying  process  over,  the  rubber  is 
passed  between  rolling-cylinders,  which  release  it  in  flat  slabs 
not  unlike  rolled  steel  or  sheet  iron.  Then  the  slab  is  sprinkled 
and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  sulphur 
and  white  lead,  by 
which  it  is  vulcan- 
ized, and  is  then 
ready  for  use.  As 
an  example  of  the 
durability  of  this 
rubber  when  it  has 
been  vulcanized  the 
Wa  l  ermanCompany 
has    preserved    and 

keeps  on  exhibition  a  mass  of  it  that  passed  through  the  great 
fire  that  followed  the  earthquake  at  San  Francisco  in  April,  1906. 
The  next  process  through  which  the  now  vulcanized  rubber  is 
put  consists  of  rolling  it  over  steel  mandrels,  and  placing  it  in  a 
heater  warmed  by  steam,  where  it  is  kept  for  several  hours. 

When  the  "vulcanite"  is  perfectly  dry, 
the  mandrels  are  withdrawn,  and  the 
barrels  from  which  the  reservoir  will 
ultimately  be  made  are  ready  for  the 
next  process  through  which  the}'-  must 
go.  From  the  drying-room  they  are  taken  to  the  smoother's 
1"  nch,  an  anxious-seat  for  the  operator  who  proceeds  to  remove 
all  incrustations  and  smoothes  and  polishes  them  in  such  a  way 
that  they  shall  fit  all  other  parts  with  which  they  are  to  be 
connected.  Then  to  assure  that  they  are  perfectly  ink-tight 
they  are  carefully  tested  and  turned  over  to  the  department 
which  has  charge  of  cutting  the  screw  and  fitting  the  different 
sections  together.  That  part  of  the  pen  support  into  which  the 
barrel  is  screwed  is  made  of  the  same  vulcanized  rubber  as  the 
barrel  or  reservoir  and  cap,  but  the  spoon-feed  is  made  out  of  a 

solid  piece  of  rubber  and  has  its  grooves 
and  capillary  tissues  sawed  in.  Work- 
manship of  the  highest  order  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  perfect  holder,  and 
once  this  has  been  made  it  is  tested  and 
sent  to  the  chasing-bench,  where  ten 
working     automatically,     engrave     the 


Pen  Blank  Ground 


Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  in  Sections 


Pen  Blank  Lettered 


Pen  Blank  Raised 


if    found    perfect    is 

mechanical     chasers, 

holders.       Each  of  these  machines  chase  as  many  as  six  holders 

at  a  time. 

This  work  done,  the  holder  is  taken  to  the  clip-fitting  de- 
partment, where  the  clip-cap  is  put  on.  This  is  done  with  rivets 
which  are  stamped  in  place.  The  holder  then  passes  to  the  as- 
sembling department,  where  the  pen-points  are  fitted,  the  clip- 
cap  set  and  the  workmanship  carefully  tested  that  the   manu- 


facturer may  be  sure  that  no  pen  bearing  his  name  shall  prove 
to  be  anything  but  Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen. 

Even  now  the  work  is  not  finished.  The  parts  once 
assembled,  the  complete  pen  is  submitted  to  trained  hands, 
experts  in  the  use  of  the  pen;  men  who  have  spent  their  lives 
testing  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  submitted  to  them.  In 
their  hands  lies  the  reputation  of  the  firm. 
Sitting  at  desks  four  feet  square,  with 
pads  of  fine  linen  paper  before  them  and 
sheets  of  superfine  emery  at  their  sides, 
these  men  spend  nine  hours  a  day  test- 
ing and  trying  every  completed  pen  sent  to  them  to  insure 
that  only  work  of  the  highest  quality  passes  through  their 
hands.  Then  the  pen  is  finished  and  ready  for  boxing  and  sale. 
During  the  year  1906  no  less  than  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
dollars  were  invested  by  the  public  in  Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain  Pen. 

That  in  an  establishment  run  with  the  care  shown  in  running 
the  Waterman  factory  there  should  be  some  waste,  goes  without 
saying.      But  the  disposition  of  this  waste  forms  not  the  least 

instructive  feature 
of  fountain-pen 
making.  Every 
day  each  workman's 
bench  is  swept  clear 
of  the  dust  which  he 
has  created  in  the 
course  of  his  work; 
likewise  the  floor  of 
the  factory  is  swept 
daily,  and  the 
sweepings  are  col- 
lected and  put  aside.  Once  a  month  the  overalls  of  every  work- 
man employed  on  the  premises  are  collected,  and  together 
with  the  sweepings  are  put  into  a  huge  cauldron  which  is  placed 
over  a  furnace  which  consumes  all  the  dross  but  leaves  the 
grains  of  silver,  gold,  and  iridium  used  in 
the  industry  intact  in  the  very  bottom. 
The  burning  of  the  clothes  alone  yields  no 
less  than  $250  a  month  at  a  cost  of  $65  for 
the  goods  worn ;  the  dust  yields  a  greater 
amount — $^oo  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $5  for 
the  trouble  of  collecting.  Nothing  here  runs 
to  waste.  Even  the  water  in  which  the 
employees  wash  their  hands  is  saved,  and 
has  been  known  to  pan  out  as  much  as 
$125  a  week. 

The  writer  has  endeavored  to  tell  what  has  been  seen  of  the 
making  of  fountain  pens  with  his  own  eyes.  Little  did  he 
think  as  he  traveled  from  bench  to  bench  that  he  was  seeing 
made  in  the  process  the  pen  with  which  this  article  was  to  be 
written,  but  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  place  the  fact  on  record;  and 
wishes  to  add  in  appreciation 
of  courtesies  shown  that  never 
before    has     the    opportunity 

been     afforded     him     to     see  e   poon 

things  done  as  he  saw  them  done  in  the  Waterman  factory. 
So  far  as  Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  is  concerned  he 
who  makes  a  gift  of  it  makes  a  friend  for  life.  It  is  the  most 
perfect  and  truly  ideal  implement  the  writer  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  use,  and  he  has  used  it  for  sixteen  years.  No 
matter  what  has  been  achieved  by  the  stylus,  by  the  reed  pen 
or  by  its  steel  successor,  Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen,  as 
a  perfect  instrument  of  record,  has  undoubtedly  proved  itself 
the  pen  for  the  people  and  the  ideal  "Fountain  of  Knowledge." 

Frank  H.  Vizetelly. 


Crude  Rubber 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

Windows. 

By   St.  John   Li  ess. 

Here  in   the  city  each  window  is  blank   as  a  dead 

man's  eye; 
But    the   windows   of   a   village   in    the   land   where 

I  would  be 
Shine  out  for  me  like  the  faces  of  friends  when  night 

storms  up  the  sky; 
Scanning  the  hills  for  their  tardy  guest;    waiting, 

looking  for  me 

Like  the  smoke  of  a  burning  empire  the  night  drifts 

over  the  deep, 
And  the  shadows  are  dusky  giants  who  stride  o'er  the 

mountain  range; 
And  the  silent  earth  is  clothed  with  the  marvelous 

hues  of  sleep, 
And  the  dark  flowers  melt  in  darkness,  and  the  white 

flowers  waver  and  change. 

Oh,  it  is  there  I  would  be  at  this  hour,  far  from  the 

voluble  street, 
And  the  cunning  of  little  men,   and  the  gossip    of 

little  towns; 
Above  my  head  my  comrades  the  stars,  and   beneath 

my  feet 
The  warm  bosom  of  earth,  the  naked  breast  of  the 

downs. 

For  I  know  that  where  the  lines  of  the  hill  curve 

splendidly  to  the  sea. 
In  the  house  with  the  gray  stone  gable  beyond  where 

the  pathway  ends. 
Night  after  night,  in  storm  or  calm,  a  woman  watches 

for  me 
At  one  of  those  golden  windows  that  shine  like  the 

eyes  of  friends. 

And  I  know  that  when  I  return  at  last,  travel-sullied 

and  vile, 
Scourged  by  the  whips  of  life,  broken  and  wan  with 

years, 
The  blood  will  leap  to  my  desolate  heart  when  I  see 

her  smile, 
And  my  tear-stained  soul  shall  be  cleansed  in   the 

healing  rain  of  her  tears. 

— From  The  Academy  (London). 


An    Old    Song    Ended. 

By  Alfred  Noyes. 
(Another  Version.) 

How  should  I  your  true  love  know, 

From  another  one! — 
By  his  cockle-hat  and  staff, 

And  his  sandal  shoon. — 

Wherefore  hath  he  roamed  so  far, 

Lady,  from  your  hand?  — 
Love's  a  pilgrim,  and  he  comes 

Out  of  Holy  Land. — 

Nay;  but  he  is  dead,  lady. 

He  is  dead  and  gone! — 
Seek  his  grave  and  lay  your  face 

Down  upon  the  stone. — 

Shall  I  find  him  if  he  sleep 

In  a  nameless  grave, 
Where  over  many  and  many  an  one 

The  tall  wet  grasses  wave?  — 

Breathe  my  name  whereas  you  go. 

If  you  hear  a  sound 
Struggling  like  a  stifled  cry 

Underneath  the  ground. 

Whisper  but  a  word  to  him, 

Tell  him  my  despair. 
If  lie  riseth  from  the  dead. 

Then  my  love  is  there. 

— From  The  Xation. 


V 


Yes,  Ivory  Soap  is  good  for  sham- 
pooing. 

A  white  soap,  it  yields  a  perfectly  white 
lather — a  lather  that  cleanses  the  hair 
but  does  not  change  its  color. 

Containing  no  "free"  (uncombined)  al- 
kali, it  can  be  used  without  fear  that  it 
will  dry  the  hair  or  make  it  brittle. 

Use  the  clearest,  cleanest  water  you 
can  get.  Soft  water  is  better  than  hard. 
Put  the  Ivory  Soap  in  the  water  and  when 
a  suds  is  formed,  apply  it  to  the  hair — 
again  and  again  and  again.  Rinse  thor- 
oughly. 

Toweling  will  only  partially  dry  the  hair.  A  tan 
will  help.  But  the  best  way  of  all  is  to  give  it  an  air 
bath — comb  it  out  and  let  the  air  and  sunshine  dry  it. 

Ivory  Soap  -  9945-f6o   Per   Cent.  Pure. 


J 


Can't    Smell    it!    Can't    See    it 

Garbage   in 

Witt's  Can 


is  odorless,  out  of  sight,  will  not  attract  flies,  and  dogs  can't 
get  at  it. 

Close-fitting  lid;  water-tight;  never-kak  bottom;  made 
triple-strong  by  riveting,  flanging  and  extra  heavy  steel  bands 
riveted  around  top  and  bottom.  A  necessity  where  neatness 
and  perfect  sanitary  conditions  are  valued. 

Imitations  of  "Witt's  Can"  lack  the  splendid  strength  and 
durability  of  the  genuine.      Be  sure  the  name   "Witt's 
on  can  and  lid. 

Sizes — Witt's  Can,  No.  i,  151x25  inches;  Xo.  2,  iSx;;:  N 
3,  20^x25.     Witt's  Pail,  Xo.  7,  5  gallons;  No.  8,  7  gallons;  Xo. 
g,  10  gallons. 

All  steel,  corrugated,  galvanized,  water-tight,  odor-proof 
(close-fitting  lid).     Look  for  the  yellow  label. 

Ask  aLt  the  Stores   for  WITT'S  CAN    a.r\d  see  th&t 
"Witt's  Can"  is  sta.mped  orv  lid  a.r\d  bottom. 

If  not  on  sale  in  your  town  order  direct  from  us.     Use  it  and  if  yon  don't 
like  it  we'll  pay  for  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 

The  Witt   Cornice  Co..  Dept.  K.  Cincinnati.  O. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  THE  Literart  Digest  when  wntinp  to  advertisers. 
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The  cold,  wet  Spring  was  a  great 
disappointment  as  a  painting  season. 
Many  postponed  the  work. 

Late  Summer  or  early  Fall  is  in 
some  respects  the  best  season  of  all 
for  painting.  No  frost  or  moisture 
to  ruin  the  paint  film. 

But  read  our  book  first.  38  pages 
beautifully  illustrated,  full  of  plain 
facts  and  money-saving  suggestions. 
Two  pages  at  the  back  advertising 
our  Pure  White  Lead. 

••Your  book  has  proved  very  valu- 
able," writes  one  property  owner, 
and  we  have  received  many  letters 
in  the  same  vein. 

Free  to  you.     Address  L>ept  R 

Our  Pure  White  Lead  is  for  sale 
by  first-class  dealers  everywhere. 
Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  on 
the  keg. 

NATIONAL   LEAD    COMPANY 

in  u-hirhever  of  the  follow- 
ing cities  i3  nearest  yiAi  : 

New  York,     Boston.      Buffalo,    Cleveland. 

Cincinnati,     Chicago.     St.  Louis, 

Philadelphia  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.); 

Pittsburgh  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co./ 


Money-saving 
and  health- 
protecting 
plum  bing  is 
also  of  vital 
interest  to 
property  own- 
ers. Send  for 
booklet, "Good 
Plumbing." 


How 

to 

Invest 


"ITTE  will  send  free  of 

'  »  charge  to  any  ad- 
dress a  small  booklet  on 
How  to  Invest.  The  best 
securities  may  now  be 
bought  at  prices  that  give 
the  buyer  more  than  the 
normal  rate  of  interest 
with  an  unusual  chance 
for  the  principal  to  in- 
crease in  value.  This 
Firm  deals  only  in  high- 
grade  securities  and 
transacts  commission  ord- 
ers on  the  New  York  and 
Boston  Exchanges. 
ADAMS  &  COMPANY 

BANKERS 
13  Congress  St.,Boston,Ma8S. 


Two  Russian  Poems. 

By  J.  S.  Phillimore. 

A  Storm. 

(After  Tioutchev.) 

It  seemed  the  sky  took  on  a  sulky  fit. 
The  cloud  so  quickly  masked  each  part  of  it. 
This  was  no  threat,  no  meditation  deep; 
Rather  some  drugged,  discomfortable  sleep. 
Nothing  but  summer  lightnings  that  flash  out 
And  in,  responsive,  turn  and  turn  about! 
Some  deaf-mute  devil  and  his  deaf-mute  brother 
Exchanging  ciphered  counsels,  each  with  other. 

As  tho  the  preconcerted  sign  were  given, 
Broad  conflagrations  fired  a  belt  of  heaven- 
And  momently  from  out  the  dark  emerge 
Fields,  and  a  forest  on  the  horizon's  verge. 
Then,  just  as  sudden,  back  the  darkness  rushed, 
And  into  close  repression  all  was  hushed. 

That  instant,  sure  some  great  and  dire  event 
Passed  for  decision  in  the  firmament. 


A  Night  at  Nice  :  1865. 

(After  Tioutchev.) 

How  beautiful  thou  art,  Nocturnal  Sea, 

Thy  lucent  sheens;  thy  blots  of  dove-blue  shade!  . .  . 
Look,  how  it  apes  a  living  creature's  moods: 
It  crawls,   and  breathes,  and  sparkles  light 
for  light! 

Rolling  uncomprehended,  large  and  free  .  .  . 
Sparkle  and  motion,  whisper  and  cannonade  .  .  . 
O  Sea  of  the  Nocturnal  Solitudes, 

How  lovely  in  thy  veils  of  glimmering  white! 

This  feast  you  solemnize,  what  should  it  be. 

Ye  waves  that  climb  and  fret,  ye  dense-arrayed 
Scintillant  holiday-keeping  multitudes — 

While    thrilling   stars    peer    tiptoe    from    the 
height? 

Glamour  and  restless  rhythm  enchanting  me, 
I  am  tongue-tied,  I  tremble,  I  reel  afraid. 

Over  these  waves  a  great  bewitchment  broods 
Which  lures  me  down  to  sink  my  soul  outright. 
— From  The  Saturday  Review  (London). 


MOTOR  MISCELLANY 

Automobiles  as  Pioneers. — It  is  a  curious  fact, 
says  Machinery  (New  York,  August),  that  the  auto- 
mobile is  put  to  its  best  practical  use,  not  in  coun- 
tries of  the  highest  development,  but  in  corners  of 
the  world  where  one  would  hardly  expect  to  meet 
with  so  recent  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  civi- 
lized man.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  Madagascar  there  has  been  regular  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  over  a  route  over  200  miles  long,  all 
since  June,  1903.  The  motor-cars  use  two  days  to 
cover  the  distance  mentioned.  Even  in  Tunis  has 
a  long-distance  motor-car  route  been  established, 
giving  regular  service  over  a  line  eighty  miles  long. 
The  use  of  motor-cars  for  this  purpose  is  rather  lim- 
ited in  this  country,  altho  they  have  been  employed 
to  some  extent  in  the  newly  developed  mining  regions 
in  the  arid  Southwest,  where  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  employment  of  animals,  owing  to  the 
heat  and  the  lack  of  water.  One  of  these  routes, 
that  connecting  the  Bull  Frog  and  Goldfield  mining 
districts  with  the  nearest  railroad-station,  adopted  a 
novel  scheme  for  monopolizing  the  highway  built 
for  the  purpose.  Over  the  gullies,  which  had  to  be 
bridged,  the  cars  are  run  on  stringers,  with  suitable 
guides  to  prevent  them  from  running  off.  There  is 
no  flooring  to  these  bridges,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  to  cross." 


When  Sleep  Fails  Take 
HORSFORD'S  ACID   PHOSPHATE. 

Half  a  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of  water  just  before 
retiring  brings  refreshing  sleep. 


Km 


(  Trade  Marie  Registered  in  U.  S.  Pat 
and  in  Pat.  Office  in  Ot.  Britain.) 

WOVEN  WALL  COVERINGS 

The  rich  shades  afford  a  wide  variety  of 
harmonious  color  combinations,  while 
the  strength  of  the  fabric,  its  durability, 
sanitary  value  and  economy  all  combine 
to  make  FAB-RI-KO-NA  Fabrics  the 
ideal  Wall  Coverings. 

FAST  COLORS 
Exhaustive   tests  have  proved  time  and 
again  the  permanency  of  FAB-RI-KO-NA 
colors.     If  you  have  used   burlaps  that 
faded  quickly  you  had  an  inferior  pro- 
duct.    Insist  on   getting  the   original 
FAB-RI-KO-NA  and  look  for  Trade 
Mark,  "FAB-RI-KO-NA,"  on  back 

of  goods. 
If  interested,  our  experts  will  devise  a 
color  scheme  adapted  to  your  requirements 
showing     samples     of     FAB-RI-KO-NA. 
contrasted  with  woodwork  in  color  to 
represent  the  finished  wall.     Write  for 
information  about  this  special  and 
valuable  service. 

H.  B.  WIGGIN'S  SONS  CO. 
24  Arch  Street, 

Bloomfield.  N.J 


FOR  years  77ie  Literary  Digest  has  exercised 
scrupulous  care  regarding  the  financial  advertise- 
ments admitted  to  its  columns.  Doubtful  or 
unreliable  announcements  amounting  to  advertising 
space  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  declined. 
Our  earnest  persistent  effort  is  to  publish  only  safe 
and  conservative  investment  opportunities. 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


THERE  ARE  MANY  HIGH-CLASS  SECURI- 
TIES LISTED  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK 
EXCHANGE  SELLING  BELOW  VALUE, 
WHICH  IF  BOUGHT  OUTRIGHT  NOW, 
WOULD  YIELD  ATTRACTIVE  INCOME 
WHILE  CARRIED.  AND  SHOULD  EVENTU- 
ALLY ADVANCE  MATERIALLY  IN  PRICE. 
WE  SHALL  BE  GLAD  TO  CORRESPOND 
WITH  YOU  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

Send  for  Wtekili  Market  ReoietD 

J.  S.  BACHE  &  CO. 

(Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange) 

BANKERS      42  BROADWAY      NEW  YORK 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thf.  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Difficulties  of  the  Peking-Paris  Race. — In  the 

tour  from  Peking  to  Paris,  many  curious  obstacles 
were  encountered  by  Prince  Borghese.  A  con- 
tributor to  Motor  Age  (Chicago)  writes  the  follow- 
ing description  of  them: 

Going  through  the  Gobi  desert  the  Spyker  ran  shy 
of  gasolene,  and  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  lay  up  until 
a  fresh  supply  could  be  secured  from  Udde.  For 
the  third  time  the  Itala  was  morassed  at  Urga  and 
then  it  was  no  light  job  getting  the  car  on  terra 
firma  once  more.  Mongolians  and  oxen  extricated 
it,  however,  but  the  next  day  more  trouble  of  this 
sort  was  encountered,  and  the  car  was  slowly  sinking 
out  of  sight  when  it  was  rescued.  That  night  the 
tourists  camped  in  the  Daturdaba  mountains.  Then 
on  the  24th  the  Iro  river  was  encountered  and  it  was 
a  fearful  job  getting  through.  Oxen  were  employed 
for  the  task  and  it  was  necessary  to  remove  those 
parts  which  might  be  damaged  by  water.  A  sand- 
storm was  encountered  the  next  day,  which  was 
accompanied  by  such  a  tornado  that  the  Itala  almost 
was  capsized.  In  crossing  a  river  on  the  26th  it 
•was  again  necessary  to  drag  the  car  through,  the 
river  being  so  deep  the  machine  was  under  water 
most  of  the  way  across.  However,  no  damage  was 
done.  The  Itala  created  consternation  among  the 
natives  between  Misovsk  and  Irkutsk,  and  the  vil- 
lagers thought  it  was  a  winged  locomotive. 

Prince  Borghese  and  his  companions  had  a  close 
call  on  the  30th.  They  were  on  a  bridge  that  broke 
under  the  weight  of  the  car  and  precipitated  the 
machine  and  its  occupants  into  the  water.  The 
current  was  swift  and  it  took  three  hours'  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  the  Siberians  employed  on  the  job  to 
save  the  car.  The  next  day  the  Prince  was  driving 
the  car  along  the  railroad  tracks,  when  a  train  came 
along.  It  was  by  quick  work  only  that  the  motor- 
ists were  able  to  get  the  machine  out  of  the  way,  as 
the  wheels  stuck  in  the  sand.  Then  the  Prince 
thought  it  hardly  sportsmanlike  to  follow  the  rails 
this  way,  and  took  to  the  road.  More  adventures 
were  encountered  crossing  the  Birinsa  and  Kan 
rivers,  it  being  necessary  to  ferry  over  in  boats  which, 
however,  was  much  easier  than  pulling  the  car 
through  the  water.  Torrential  rains  were  encoun- 
tered on  July  6,  and  for  143  miles  the  car  traveled 
through  the  rain. 

Crossing  the  Tom  river  the  motorists  discovered 
a  new  method  of  propulsion.  They  used  a  ferry, 
the  motive  power  for  which  was  furnished  by  four 

PATCHES 
■Why  Brown  Ones  Come  on  Faces. 


When  a  woman  can  get  rid  of  brown 
patches  on  her  face  by  changing  her  diet  it 
is  worth  while  for  other  women  who  care  for 
their  complexions  to  know  something  of  the 
method. 

A  lady  in  Michigan  City  says  that  coffee 
caused  the  brown  patches  on  her  face 
by  first  giving  her  stomach  trouble,  then 
putting  her  nerves  out  of  order,  and  the  re- 
sult was  shown  in  her  complexion. 

She  quit  using  coffee  and  began  using  Pos- 
tum  Food  Coffee  and  in  less  than  a  month 
the  stomach  trouble  disappeared  and  within 
two  months  her  complexion  cleared  up  and 
is  now  fine  and  rosy. 

She  speaks  of  two  men  at  Westfield,  Ind., 
who  have  both  been  improved  in  health  by 
leaving  off  coffee  and  taking  in  its  place  Pos- 
tum  Food  Coffee,  also  a  husband  and  wife  of 
the  same  piace,  who  were  in  poor  health  and 
suffered  from  stomach  trouble.  They  quit 
coffee  and  after  using  Postum  a  short  time 
the  result  was  natural  sleep,  return  of  appe- 
tite and  a  gain  in  strength  as  fast  as  nature 
could  rebuild. 

She  gives  the  names  of  a  number  of  other 
persons  who  have  been  helped  by  leaving 
off  coffee  and  taking  Postum  Food  Coffee. 

It  is  a  safe  proposition  that  if  any  coffee 
user  has  stomach  or  nervous  trouble,  or  bad 
complexion,  he  or  she  can  get  rid  of  the 
trouble  by  discontinuing  coffee  and  taking 
Postum  Food  Coffee.     It  is  easy  enough  to 

Srove  the  truth   of  this   by   making  trial. 
£ad"The  Road  to  Wellville,"   in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  reason." 


SPEemL  SALE 


Ostermoor  Mattresses,  4  ft.  6  In.  wide,  6  ft.  3  in.  long,  one  part,  weighing  fifty  pounds  each 

(5    lbs.   more    than    regular),   hand    laid    filling,    built,    not    stuffed,    bound    edges, 
square  corners,  beautifully  made,  and   daintily  covered  with  any   ticking  you   desire. 

(We  illustrate  three  patterns  above) 

A.  C.  A.  wide  or  narrow  stripe;  Gray  and  White  Dust-proof  Satin  Finish  Ticking  striped 
in  linen  effect;  Blue  and  White  Herring-bone;  or  Mercerized  Art  Twills  in  fancy  stripe 
with  floral  effects  of  Blue,  Pink,  Yellow,  Green  or  Lavender,  all  at  the 


Bargain  Price,  $15£2 


00  ONE 

PART 


Terms  of  Sale,  Cash  with  Order. 


None  sent  C.  0.  D. 


$15.50 
Made  in 
2  Parts 


These  are  extraordinary  bargains,  Eight  Dollars  less  than  regular  price.    You  must  speak 
quickly  if  you  want  any,  as  this  Special  Offer  is  open  for  your  immediate  acceptance  only. 

Order  of  Us  or  Through  Your  Ostermoor  Dealer 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you — we  fill  order  direct,  express  prepaid  from  here;  mattress  shipped  same 
day  check  is  received  by  us.  Please  state  first,  second,  and  even  third  choice  of  covering  and  color  desired, 
in  case  all  you  like  are  already  sold,  as  there  will  be  no  time  for  correspondence. 

Beware  of  imitations.     Insist  that  the  name  "Ostermoor"  appears  on  every  mattress  you  buy. 

Even  if  you  do  not  wish  a  mattress  now  you  should  know  all  about  the  "Ostermoor"  and  its  superiority 
to  hair  in  health,  comfort  and  economy.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for  the  name  of  your  home  dealer  and 
our  free  descriptive  book,  "The  Test  of  Time,"  a  veritable  work  of  art,  144  pages  in  two  colors,  profusely 
illustrated.     Worth  reading.     Write  today,  as  this  offer  is  necessarily  limited. 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY,  119  ELIZABETH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Agency,  The  Alaska  Feathar  &  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


"THE     INFLUENCE     OF    THE 

TVf  IrVO  PN  THE  BODY"  A  most interest- 
"  All.^!*-'  ing  little  volume  on  a  widely  discussed 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  University 
of  Beme.  50  cts.  net;  by  mail  54  cts.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  44-60  East  23rd  Street,   New  York  City. 


WHEN    YOU   GET 

•  «  BEFORE  AN  v°u  ^U  get  a  book  of  unique  and 
- .. n.  r  H  p  r  ,,  exceptional  value.  It  indicates 
HUUitHbL  new  aua  original  ways  for  speaking 
to  an  audience  with  grace,  force,  and  dignity,  empha- 
sizing the  use  of  the  will  in  creative  rather  than  imi- 
tative public  speaking.  12mo,  cloth,  152  pages.  75  centa. 
Eunk  i  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


Order  direct  from  our  Stove  Factory 
and  save  for  yourself  all  Jobbers' and  Dealers' 

bigprofits-  Hoosier  Stoves  and  Ranges 

"The  best  in  the  world."     Are  sold  on  SO 
itavs'    free     trial.      «3- We    pay    the 
I  freight.  Guaranteed  for  jcars,  ••backed 
In  a  million  dollars.''    tr  Hooslor's  are 
••"ruel  sa\  ers  and  easy  baKers."    ^  ery 
heavilv  made  of  highest  grade  selected  ma- 
terial, beautifully   finished,  vrith   many  new 
improvements  and  features      Our  large  Move 
and  Range  Catalog  shcivts  the  greatest  bargains 
ever  offered.    g  j*=Write  for  catalo?  and  Special 
Free  Trial  Offer.iioosier  siove  icsjo  st«t<.  St. 
Marion,  Ind. 


r^ 


HOOSIER  OAK 


HOOSIKR  STEEL 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A 

Famous 

E.LQIN 

The  Q.  M.  WHEXLER  Grade 
Llgin  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
accuracy  and  reliability.  It  is  now 
in  great  demand  in  the  new  models. 

for  those  who  want  a  remarkably 
true  watch  at  a  very  reasonable 
price  the  right  watch  is  the  G.  M. 
WHEXLLR  Grade  Elgin. 

Right  in  price — within  the  reach 
of  everyone  —  "The  Watch  that's 
made  for  the  majority." 

Right  in  style  —  The  new  thin 
model  in  small  sizes. 

Right— always  right — A  wonder- 
fully accurate  timekeeper,  and  sus- 
ceptible to  extremely  fine  adjustment 
with  the  micrometer  regulator. 

Adjusted  to  temperature.  Seven- 
teen jewels.  Ask  to  see  the  G.  M. 
WHLLLLR  Grade  Elgin. 

EL  GINS  of  equal  grade  and 
reasonable  price  for  women — desir- 
able new  models. 

ELCIN   NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

Elgin,   III. 


JONES 
Speed- 
ometer 


Winner  of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club's  Gold 
Medal  for  Reliability. 

Used  by  Police  Departments  for  reason  of  its 
accuracy. 

S.  F.  Edge  governed  his  speed  by  the  use  of  a 
JONES  on  his  Napier  Cars  when  he  made  the  World's 
most  remarkable  record,  traveling  1 ,588  miles  1,310 
yards  in  24  hours;  averaging  66  miles  per  hour, 
on  the  Brooklands  Track,  London,  England. 

Specify  the  JONES  for  your  1908  car  — the 
accepted  standard  automobile  speed  indicator. 

We  will  send  you  upon  request  without  charge  a  cat- 
alog and  Speedometer  Bulletin.    Write  Dept.  No.  36 

JONES  SPEEDOMETER 

76TH  STREET  AND   BROADWAY 
NEW   YORK 


horses  trotting  in  a  circle  on  the  deck,  much  the 
same  way  as  a  house-mover  works.  Having  escaped 
floods,  morasses,  railroad  wrecks,  and  countless  other 
mishaps,  the  Itala  next  was  threatened  by  fire. 
Near  Omsk  its  brake  seized,  and  the  overheating  set 
fire  to  the  lubricant.  This  communicated  to  the 
bodywork  of  the  car  and  before  the  flames  could  be 
subdued  it  was  necessary  to  use  axes  and  chop  the 
body.  Near  Abatskaia  the  fire  fiend  again  attacked 
the  car,  a  grass  fire  making  the  Prince  and  his  com- 
panions uncomfortable  for  some  little  time. 


Painless  Eye-protectors. —  A  French  eye  special- 
ist has  hit  upon  a  new  idea  in  eye-protection  which 
will  do  away  with  the  disadvantages  of  the  present 
type.  From  a  medical  point  of  view,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  new  goggles,  which  are  glassless,  prevent 
conjunctivitis  and  swelling  jf  the  eyes.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  this  latest  novelty  is  published  in 
Motor  Print  (Philadelphia)- 

Instead  of  glass,  the  lenses  are  made  of  thin  pieces 
of  steel,  in  each  of  which  are  three  narrow  slits, 
scientifically  cut  so  that  the  wearer  can  see  every- 
thing in  front^of  him.  The  efficiency  of  these  slits 
is  based  upon  the  principle  that  an  opening  of  a 
small  diameter  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  luminous 
rays  as  the  central  point  of  a  convex  lens.  If  the 
eye  is  placed  near  to  the  opening,  the  angle  taken  in 
is  very  large  and  proportionate  to  the  diameter  of 
the  opening.  The  vision  obtained  through  the  slits 
is  claimed  to  be  brighter  and  sharper  than  with 
ordinary  goggles,  while  blurred  sight  caused  by  rain, 
mud,  dust,  steam,  and  so  forth,  is  entirely  eliminated. 
There  is  no  draft  because  the  heat  from  the  eye 
forms  a  cushion  that  prevents  air  and  dust  from 
entering.  One  of  the  slits  is  cut  horizontally,  and  is 
intersected  near  the  nose  by  a  perpendicular  slit,  the 
junction  of  these  two  slits  forming  a  right  angle. 
Below  the  horizontal  slit  is  another  slit  which  is  cut 
at  a  slant  toward  the  outside  of  the  lens.  The  out- 
side of  the  lens  is  nickel-plated,  while  the  inside  of 
each  is  enameled  black.  The  main  part  of  the  gog- 
gles  is  made  of  soft  gray  leather,  and  an  adjustable 
headband  of  elastic  is  fitted  to  them  while  a  small 
strap  connecting  the  lenses  makes  them  adjustable 
to  any  pair  of  eyes. 


Disasters  of  the  Touring  Season. — Automobile 
accidents  have  been  more  numerous  and  attended  by 
more  fatal  results  during  the  three  summer  months 
just  passed  than  during  the  same  period  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  burden  of  the  blame  does  not  rest 
upon  the  automobile  as  a  machine  of  exceptional 
speed  properties  on  the  highway,  but  on  the  person 
driving  the  car.  The  following  summary,  published 
in  the  New  York  Turns,  presents  the  list  of  accidents 
that  has  occurred  since  June  i: 

Were  a  serious  attempt  made  to  compile  the 
statistics  of  automobile  fatalities  and  injuries 
throughout  the  entire  country,  the  numbers  would 
be  immeasurably  larger.  This  list,  howe  er,  doe 
include  the  majority  of  the  most  serious  fatalities 
of  the  season,  and,  while  a  partial  summary,  may 
therefore  be  considered  a  very  conservative  one. 

To  subdivide  this  [i  t  into  a  more  comprehensive 
table,  showing  the  causes  that  have  contributed  to 
these  accidents,  the  following  table  will  tell  an  in- 
structive story 

Driving  at  reckless  speed 29 

Machine  out  of  control 11 

Faulty  brakes  and  steering  gear 10 

Preventing  accident  to  others 10 

Trolley-car  collisions 9 

Persons  run  down 8 

Struck  at  railroad-crossings 7 

I  lorses  frightened 4 

Blowing  up  of  tires 3 

Traps  in  road 2 

Cars  on  fire 2 

Chauffeur  asleep 1 


Total. 


96 


^ 


The  very  name  Cadillac  is  a  guarantee 
of  unfailing  service  and  dependability. 
Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  in  operat- 
ing expense theCadillac  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical car  in  the  world  — a  result  of  ad- 
vanced engineering,  mechanical  efficiency 
and  simplicity.  Set  yourself  right  on  this 
question  of  maintenance  by  getting  our 
book, 

"The  Truth  about  the  Automobile  and 
what  it  Costs  to  Maintain  One" 

Not  mere  claims,  but  actual  results  in  figures 
given  by  owners  of  164  cars  operated  under 
all  conditions  of  road  and  weather.  Full 
of  vital  information.  Free, "d  you  write  at 
once  for  Booklet  No.  23. 
CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Members  Asso.  Licensed  Auto.  Mfrs. 


A 
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On  with  the  dance— hut  off  with  the  wilted 

Collar,      lie  nent  always  in  spite  of  conditions 

or  weather.  Neither  perspiration  nor  moisture 

nf  ftny   kind    affects   Lltholln  Waterproofed 

Linen   Coltura    and    Cuffs.      They    keep  their 

shape — don't  wilt,  crack  or  fray,  ami,  wiped  with  a 

damp  cloth,  are  as  clean  and  white  as  when  new. 

Economical  and  fashionable — in  all  the  neweststyles. 

Collars  25c.  Cuffs  50c. 

If  not,  at  your  dealers,  Rend  us  style,  size  and  num- 
ber   wanted,    with  remittance,  and    we  will  mail  to 
your  address    post pn id.      Complete  illustrated  cat- 
ogue  of  full  line  FREE  on  request. 
'Mir    l  lonici  out  COMPAW 
Dept.  18,  7  Waverly  Place,  New  York 


$60 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKESIXTYj 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTV 

GILSON 

pi  GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

'  Pumping,  Cream 
parators.  Churns,  Wash  Ma- 
chines, etc.   FREE  TRIAL 
_  Ask  for  catalog  all  sizes 

gilson  mfg.  co.    311  Pari  St,  Port  Washisgton,  Wit. 


1908 
MODEL 


Victor  Automobile  Mfg 


VICTOR  HAND-FORGED 

Water  cooled  engine;   wheels 
37  inches;  1 1-4  inch  solid  rub- 
ber tires;  speed  from  1  to  25 
miles  per  hour.    No  coun- 
try  too     rough    for    the 
Hand-Forged  Victor 
Price  $450.00,  including 
leather    top,     fenders, 
lamps,  horn,  tools,  etc. 
Dos  a  Dos  seat  *40  ex- 
tra. Write  for  full  par- 
ticulars. 
Co.    1""    Carroll  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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PERSONAL 

The  Inventions  of  George  Westinghouse. — To 

some  extent,  perhaps,  Mr.  Westinghouse  has  in- 
herited his  inventive  genius.  He  was  born  at  Cen- 
tral Bridge,  N.  Y.,  1846.  Outside  of  school  hours 
he  spent  his  time  in  his  father's  establishment,  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Works  at  Schenectady,  where 
his  family  moved  when  he  was  ten  years  old.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  invented  a  rotary  engine. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  appointed  third  assistant 
in  the  Navy-  Of  his  subsequent  career  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  says. 

Altho  the  Navy  wished  to  retain  his  services  at  the 
close  of  hostilities,  Mr.  Westinghouse  took  his  dis- 
charge. He  entered  Union  College,  pursued  the 
classical  courses  for  two  years,  and  then  entered 
upon  an  active  life  in  the  mechanical  field.  He 
knew  the  use  of  tools,  and  he  perfected  a  railroad 
frog,  which  proved  to  be  a  success.  While  exploiting 
this  invention,  the  idea  of  the  air-brake  [came  into 
his  mind.  He  had  witnessed  a  collision  between 
freight-trains,  and  the  accident  suggested  to  Mr. 
Westinghouse  the  necessity  for  a  brake  under  con- 
trol nf  the  engineer.  He  developed  the  old  wagon 
brake  on  a  larger  scale,  and  then  realized  that  a 
motor  cylinder  under  each  car  would  be  necessary. 
The  use  of  steam  for  power  was  dismissed  by  Mr. 
Westinghouse,  owing  to  the  difficulty  from  con- 
densation, but  he  had  heard  about  the  successful 
application  of  comprest  air  in  the  boring  of  the 
Mont-Cenis  tunnel,  and  he  experimented  until  he 
was  convinced  that  this  was  the  force  which  would 
make  the  brake  efficient. 

Railroad  men  were  skeptical  when  Mr.  Westing- 
house tried  to  induce  them  to  give  his  invention  a 
trial.  They  said  that  his  idea  of  stopping  trains 
"with  wind"  was  not  feasible.  Mr.  Westinghouse 
had  not  the  necessary  capital  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, but  he  eventually  found  a  man  with  means, 
and  at  last  the  Panhandle  Railroad  gave  permission 
for  a  demonstration  of  the  invention.  Air-brakes 
were  fitted  to  an  engine  and  four  cars  running  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  Steuben ville,  and  they  were 
the  means  of  preventing  a  collision  at  the  first  trial. 

This  was  in  1868,  and  Mr.  Westinghouse  had  just 

FAMILY  FOOD 

Crisp,  Toothsome  and  Requires  No 
Cooking. 


A  little  boy  down  in  N.  C.  asked  his 
mother  to  write  an  account  of  how  Grape- 
Nuts   food   had  helped  their   family. 

She  says  Grape-Nuts  was  first  brought  to 
her  attention  on  a  visit  to  Charlotte,  where 
she  visited  the  Mayor  of  that  city,  who  was 
using  the  food  by  the  advice  of  his  physi- 
cian.    She  says : 

"They  derive  so  much  good  from  it  that 
they  never  pass  a  day  without  using  it. 
While  I  was  there  I  used  the  food  regularly. 
I  gained  about  15  pounds  and  felt  so  well 
that  when  I  returned  home  I  began  using 
Grape-Nuts  in  our  familyregularly. 

"My  little  18  months  old  baby  shortly 
after  being  weaned  was  very  ill  with  dys- 
pepsia and  teething.  She  was  sick  nine 
weeks  and  we  tried  everything.  She 
became  so  emaciated  that  it  was  painful  to 
handle  her  and  we  thought  we  were  going 
to  lose  her.  One  day  a  happy  thought  urged 
me  to  try  Grape  Nuts  soaked  in  a  little  warm 
milk. 

"  Well,  it  worked  like  a  charm  and  she  be- 
gan taking  it  regularly  and  improvement  set 
in  at  once.  She  is  now  getting  well  and 
round  and  fat  as  possible  on  Grape-Nuts. 

"Sometime  ago  several  of  the  family  were 
stricken  with  LaGrippe  at  the  same  time, 
and  during  the  worst  stages  we  could  not 
relish  anything  in  the  shape  of  food  but 
Grape-Nuts  and  oranges,  everything  else 
nauseated  us. 

"  We  all  appreciate  what  your  famous 
food  has  done  for  our  family."  "  There's  a 
Reason."  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville" 
in  pkgs. 


1 908  Franklins 


Type  D  Five-passenger  Touring-car, 
28-horse  power,  $2850.  Top  and 
special  equipment  or  colors  extra. 


Forty   per  cent  more  power 
without  more  weight. 

The   greatest   advance   since 
automobiling  began. 


16  h.  p.  Touring-car  $1850 

16  h.  p.  Runabout  $1750 

28  h.  p.  Touring-car  or  Runabout  $2850 

42  h.  p.  Touring-car  or  Runabout  $4000 

Landaulets  and  Limousines. 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Syracuse 

Send  for  book  of  Advance  News. 


H  H  FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers. 


OUTCLASSES  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE.    Read 

"RELIGION  AND  DISEASE" 

By  DR.  SAMUEL  Mi-COMB,  in 

THE     HOMILETIC     REVIEW 

for  September.  He  describes  a  new  Christian  move- 
ment that  bids  fair  to  become  a  powerful  rival  to 
Christian  Science. 

Per  copy  30  cents  lVr  Year  $3.00 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY      44-60  E.  2Jrd  St.,  N.  Y. 


GET  POSTED  ON  PARIS  BEFORE  YOU  START—  It will 

save  you  time  after  vou  arrive.  "How  Paris  Amuses  It- 
self," by  F.  Berkeley  Smith,  is  the  incarnation  of  that 
spirit  of  amusement  which  reigns  supreme  in  the  capital  of 
the  world's  fun.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  captivating 
pictures — six  in  colors,  sixteen  full-page  half-tone  inserts, 
fifty-eight  full-page  text  drawings,  fifty-five  half-page  and 
smaller  text  drawings.  i2mo,  cloth,  handsome  cover  de- 
sign, 1*1.50.  Third  Edition.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  London. 
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The  Only  True  Automobile 
At  a  Popular  Price 

A  safe,  economical,  reliable  Automobile;  will  travel  over  the  worst 
roads  or  up  the  steepest  hills.  Speed  up  to  3omiles  per  hour.  2  cyl- 
inder, 10-12  Horse  Power  engine.  Biggest  Automobile  value  in 
America.    Order  1908  Yodel  Now.     Descriptive   Catalogue   FREE. 

EVERYBObfS  MOTOR  CAR  MFG.  CO. 
1722  N.  Second  Street  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A- 
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There  are  fifteen  thousand 
active  accounts  on  my  books. 

That  is,  there  are  fifteen  thousand  men  con- 
tinuing to  buy  cigars  from  me 
after  they  have  given  my  cigars 
a  fair  trial. 

This  is  about  the  best  evi- 
dence that  I  can  offer  that  my 
cigars  make  good. 

There  are  almost  as  many 
reasons  why  they  do.  I  will 
name  three  or  four  here. 

First,  economy.  My  custo- 
mers get  their  cigars  at  strictly 
wholesale  prices. 

Next,  they  know  what  they 
are  getting.  Every  cigar  is  as 
I  describe  it. 

Another.  The  cleanest  cigar 
factory  in  America. 

Still  more.  Clean,  clear, 
straight  tobacco.  No  drug- 
ging, doctoring  or  flavoring. 

Next.  All  strictly  hand 
made  cigars.  No  machine  in 
the  world  will  make  a  cigar 
that  will  smoke  as  well  as  one 
made  by  the  trained  human 
hand. 

Another.  Fair  treatment.  I 
never  ask  a  man  to  buy  my 
cigars  until  he  has  given  them 
a  fair  trial  at  my  expense. 

I  manufacture  every  cigar 
that  I  sell,  and  my  factory  is 
not  a  little  basement  affair  on 
a  side  street  either,  but  a  full 
size  five  story  city  building, 
literally  wkhin  the  business 
heart  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  find 
it  none  too  large  for  my  ever  increasing  output. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will,  upon  request, 
send  one  hundred  Shivers'  Panatelas 
on  approval  to  a  reader  of  The  Liter- 
ary Digest,  express  prepaid.  He  may 
smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the  re- 
maining ninety  at  my  expense,  and  no 
charge  for  the  ten  smoked,  if  he  is 
not  pleased  with  them ;  if  he  is  pleased 
and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price, $5.00,  within  ten  days. 

Be  sure  and  state  which  you  prefer 
— light,  medium  or  dark  cigars. 

My  Panatela  cigar  is  hand  made,  of  clear, 
clean,  straight,  long  Havana  filler  with  a  genuine 
Sumatra  wrapper.     It  is  the  retailer's  ioc  cigar. 

I  make  other  cigars  than  the  Panatela.  If 
you  prefer  some  other  size  or  shape,  or  cigars 
with  Havana  wrappers,  permit  me  to  mail  you 
my  catalogue,  and  explain  more  fully  my  methods 
of  supplying  smokers  with  genuine  cigars  at 
wholesale  prices. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 
913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


H 


TF  yot  v         money  where  it 

A  will  be  absolutely  safe  and  draw  a  profitable 

-eat,  write    for    booklet      '    D " 

which  tells   all  about  the  certificates  of  de- 
posit issued  by  this  bank. 
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passed  his  majority.  The  invention  had  made  high- 
speed railroading  possible,  and  a  company  was  or- 
ganized to  manufacture  the  apparatus.  A  small 
shop  was  opened  in  Pittsburg,  with  less  than  100 
workmen,  a  patent  for  the  air-brake — the  first  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Westinghouse — having  been  issued 
on  April  13,  1869. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Westinghouse  went  abroad 
to  exploit  his  invention.  He  did  not  rest  on  his 
laurels.  He  sought  to  improve  his  appliance,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  he  brought  out  the  "triple 
valve,"  which  enables  the  brakes  to  be  applied 
simultaneously  on  a  long  train  and  sets  them  fast 
if  a  car  breaks  away. 

His  success  with  the  air-brake  induced  Mr.  Westing- 
house  to  apply  comprest  air  for  the  operation  of 
railroad  switches  and  signals,  and  he  also  made  use 
of  electricity  in  the  same  connection,  having  become 
interested  in  the  newer  field. 

When  he  acquired  the  patents  covering  the  use  of 
alternating  currents,  and  formed  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  he  faced  great 
opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  system.  The 
older  electrical  companies  contended  that  the  alter- 
nating current  was  much  more  dangerous  than  the 
direct,  and  efforts  were  made  in  several  States  to 
have  its  use  prohibited  by  law. 

Mr.  Westinghouse  fought  back,  and  when,  over- 
coming all  obstacles,  he  lit  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago,  his  triumph  was  complete.  He  took  the 
contract  for  lighting  the  exposition  at  a  million 
dollars  le;s  than  the  bids  of  his  competitors,  and 
he  furnished  bonds  to  the  amount  of  his  estimate. 
Then  he  was  enjoir.ed  from  using  the  Edison  patents 
in  the  manufacturing  of  lamps,  as  well  as  the  air- 
pump  used  for  exhausting  the  bulbs.  To  over- 
come this  he  invented  a  new  lamp  and  a  new  pump, 
thereby  carrying  his  contract  to  completion. 

It  took  four  years  of  costly  experiments  to  pro- 
duce the  recently  perfected  4,000-horse-power  loco- 
motive, which  was  designed  to  haul  heavily  loaded 
trains  through  the  Pennsylvania  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  River.  Some  of  the  contrivances  for  this 
machine  were  utilized  in  the  operation  of  a  miniature 
locomotive  in  the  back  yard  of  the  Westinghouse 
residence  in  Pittsburg  as  far  back  as  1891,  which 
goes  to  show  how  the  inventor  is  able  to  make  use 
of  old  ideas. 

Mr.  Westinghouse  combines  creative  ability  with 
the  executive  faculty,  and  to-day  he  is  the  dominant 
factor  in  a  score  of  immense  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments scattered  throughout  six  countries,  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  Sioo.ooo.ooo  capital,  and 
giving  employment  to  nearly  40,000  persons.  He 
is  the  embodiment  of  a  man  who  can  build  his  own 
machine  and  market  it  successfully — the  very  an- 
tithesis, in  fact,  of  the  inventor  who  dies  in  poverty 
while  the  promoter  of  his  creation  flourishes  and 
grows  fat. 

Including  special  apprentices,  physicists,  and 
salesmen  having  a  working  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
paratus manufactured,  the  engineering  force  con- 
nected with  the  various  Westinghouse  industries 
numbers  700,  and  the  chief  knows  the  majority  of 
these  men.  This  is  the  way  he  tersely  explained  the 
other  day  how  he  made  friends  of  his  men,  most  of 
whom  he  calls  by  their  Christian  names: 

"We  do  not  discharge  our  men  for  little  things. 
If  we  were  all  hung  for  everything  that  went  wrong, 
there  would  be  few  of  us  left." 

But  Mr.  Westinghouse  knows  how  to  punish.  At 
one  time  each  of  his  employees  regularly  received 
a  Thanksgiving  turkey  from  him.  It  was  one  of  the 
many  ways  he  had  of  showing  his  appreciation  of 
loyal  service.  One  day,  without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing, the  men  in  the  Pittsburg  shops  went  on  strike. 
It  was  a  case  of  strike  first  and  discussion  after- 
ward. The  trouble  was  readily  adjusted,  and  every- 
thing went  on  as  before,  except  the  turkeys.  Since 
then  the  men  have  had  to  buy  their  own  Thanks- 
giving birds. 

As  a  reward  for  his  achievements,  Mr.  Westing- 
house has  been  decorated  with  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor,  the  Royal  Italian  Order  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  Order  of  Leopold.  He  holds  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Union  College,  and  he  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  and  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  is  also  one  of 
the  three  Ryan  trustees  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society. 


No  Honing 
No  Grinding 

You  know  from  daily  experience, 
at  home  or  in  the  barber  shop,  that 
the  question  is — "Why  doesn't  a 
razor  hold  its  edge  uniformly  from 
heel  to  head  without  honing  and 
grinding?"  Whether  it  is  a  safety, 
with  the  certain  tax  of  new  blades, 
or  the  ordinary  open-bladed  razor 
does  not  alter  the  question.  You 
want  the  comfort  and  satisfaction 
of  a  clean,  smooth  shave  every 
morning  with  the  confident  knowl- 
edge that  your  razor  will  be  ready 
for  instant  use  the  next  time 
needed. 

The  Carbo  Magnetic  razor  is  the 
only  razor  unconditionally 
guar  an  teed  to  do  this.  Thirty 

years  of  study  on  the  razor  situation 
has  perfected  a  new  secret  process 
of    ELECTRIC    TEMPERING 

that  positively  merges  every  par- 
ticle of  carbon  (the  life  of  steel) 
into  the  metal — giving  a  diamond- 
like hardness  uniformly  throughout 
the  blade — something  absolutely 
impossible  with  fire-tempered  steel 
— used  in  making  all  other  razors. 

But  test  this  razor  in  your  own 
home — or  if  you  prefer,  have  your 
barber  use  it  on  you.  Send  us 
your  dealer's  name,  tell  us  if  he 
handles  the  "Carbo  Magnetic" 
razor,  and  we  will  mail  our  propo- 
sition   for    testing    these    razors 

without   obligation    on 


your  part  fo   purchase, 

together  with  our  free  booklet, 
"Hints  on  Shaving."  This  book 
illustrates  the  correct  razor  position 
for  shaving  every  part  of  the  face. 


Hollow 

Ground 

as  illustrated 

$2.50 


Double  Concave  I  Set  of  Two  in 

for  Leather 

Heavy  Beards         Case 
$3.00    I  $5.50 

FIRM  OF 


Carbo 

Magnetic 

Strop 

$1 
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445=447  Broadway  New  York 


Five  Per  Cent. 
Interest  is  bet- 
ter than  Three 
or  Four  Per 
Cent. 

And  when  the  five  per  cent,  is 
coupled  with  the  absolute  security 
that  this  company  gives — When 
your  money  draws  interest  for  every 
day  it  is  on  deposit — When  it  can 
be  withdrawn  at  any  time  without 
notice — There  really  isn't  much 
more  to  be  desired — 

WRITE  FOR  THE  BOOK— you  cant 

afford  to  miss  the  opportunity  this  company 
offers — Do  it  to-day — 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Hd. 
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StessU  Ranked  as  a  Coward. —  No  paper  in  Rus- 
sia has  a  good  word  to  say  of  Stessil,  the  ' '  hero. ' '  The 
mildest  caricatures  represent  him  as  peacefully  milk- 
ing his  cow  in  a  place  of  shelter  while  the  soldiers  are 
dying  outside.  There  was  a  time  when  a  person 
who  hinted  publicly  at  Stessil's  being  guilty  of  the 
things  which  the  official  Act  of  Accusation,  pub- 
lished last  July,  now  accuses  him,  would  have  run 
the  risk  of  being  "tarred  and  feathered  by  indignant 
patriots." 

Revelatory  of  his  premature  surrender  of  Port 
Arthur ,  the  New  York  Times  publishes  the  following: 

To  almost  everybody  in  Port  Arthur,  Stessil  was 
personally  offensive,  owing  to  his  dictatorial  and 
overbearing  manners.  "Here  I  am  Czar  and  God" 
was  a  phrase  he  frequently  repeated.  He  strictly 
insisted  on  his  right  to  a  salute  not  only  from  military 
men  but  even  from  civilians,  who  were  instructed  to 
remove  their  hats  when  he  met  them.  If  a  civilian 
touched  his  hat  but  did  not  remove  it,  Stessil  would 
rein  in  his  horse  and  let  fly  a  volley  of  abuse  at  him, 
even  threatening  such  offenders  with  death!  Svir- 
sky,  a  naval  engineer,  once  committed  the  dreadful 
offense  of  keeping  his  hat  on  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  man  (whom  Svirsky  did  not  see),  and  for  this 
he  was  sent  to  a  dangerous  point  on  the  firing  line. 
Mr.  Kupchinsky  was  himself  a  witness  of  how  rudely 
Stessil  once  behaved  :  .v."*"'.  a  lady,  the  wife  of  a 
naval  officer,  because  she  wore  a  naval  jacket.  He 
ordered  her  to  remove  the  jacket  at  once,  and  de- 
clared in  a  loud  voice  that  wives  of  officers  had  no 
right  to  wear  the  uniforms  of  their  husbands.  This 
wanton  insult  was  inflicted  while  the  music  was 
playing  one  evening  in  the  little  municipal  garden 
near  Alexieff's  house.  Next  day  the  Governor  is- 
sued a  solemn  proclamation  forbidding  ladies,  under 
various  severe  penalties,  to  wear  any  part  of  the 
military  uniform  of  their  husbands,  fiances,  brothers, 
or  acquaintances.  This  "lady's  proclamation,"  as 
it  is  called,  excited  at  the  time  great  merriment  in 
Port  Arthur,  but  it  hardly  tended  to  raise  the  Gov- 
ernor in  the  estimation  of  the  garrison. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  imagine  that  Stessil 
had  no  friends  in  Port  Arthur.  He  had  a  few,  and 
they  were  worthy  of  him.  One  of  them  was  a  gigan- 
tic German  of  the  name  of  Tautz,  whose  history  is 
instructive,  for  it  shows  the  sort  of  men  that  come 
to  the  top  in  Russia. 

This  Tautz  (who,  I  may  remark,  is  now  chief  of 
police  in  Vladivostok)  is  distinctly  charged  by  Kup- 
chinsky with  the  brutal  murder  of  many  unoffending 
Chinese. 

This  ill-treatment  of  the  Chinese  which  Stessil 
winked  at,  or  at  least  made  no  effort  to  punish,  was 
(strange  as  at  first  sight  it  may  seem)  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Port  Arthur  fell,  for  when,  later  on,  the 
pinch  came  to  be  felt  in  the  fortress,  the  Celestials 
almost  all  refused*  to  assist.  Kupchinsky  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  how  the  Chinese  farmers  were 
swindled  in  regard  to  the  requisition  of  cattle  and 
crops  until  they  drove  their  cattle  north  or  even  sent 
them  off  by  sea.  He  also  gives  a  pathetic  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  women  and  girls 
who  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains,  where 
"hunts"  after  these  unfortunate  creatures  were  or- 
ganized by  parties  of  licentious  soldiers. 

The  first  point  in  the  official  act  of  accusation  is 
that  Stessil,  "having  on  June  20,  1904,  received  a  com- 
munication from  General  Kuropatkin  ordering  him 
to  hand  over  the  command  of  Port  Arthur  to  its  com- 
mandant, Gener„l  Smirnoff,  and  to  leave  the  army, 
disobeyed  that  order  and  remained  in  the  fortress." 

On  June  5  (O.  S.)  Prince  Hantimuroff  left  Kuro- 
patkin's  camp  with  a  packet  containing  the  above 
communication  for  General  Stessil — a  curt  order,  that 
is.forGeneral  Stessil  to  "git."  The  same  packet  con- 
tained a  letter  addrest  to  General  Smirnoff,  who  was 
ordered  to  take  over  the  command  of  the  fortress. 
Stessil  said  nothing  to  anybody  about  the  letter  he 
had  received,  and  did  not  give  Smirnoff  the  com- 
munication addrest  to  him.  On  June  17  a  second 
communication  was  sent  by  Kuropatkin  to  Stessil, 
who  was  told  in  still  blunter  terms  to  "git"  at  once, 
but  Stessil  only  told  those  around  him  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Kuropatkin,  communicated  to 
no  one  the  contents  of  that  letter,  and  again  kept 
from  Smirnoff  the  communication  intended  for  him. 
so  that  it  was  only  on  his  return  from  Japan  that 


How  did 

they  all 

get  in 

I     there? 


The  new  Victor  records  for  each  month 
are  for  sale  on  the  28th  of  the  preceding  month— the  Simultaneous  Opening  Day  throughout  America 


If  you  could  only  add  a  column 

of  figures  with  absolute  accuracy  in  one-half  the  time 
that  you  now  can;  if  you  could  multiply  accurately  six 
times  as  fast  as  you  now  can.  or  divide  accurately  four 
times  as  fast  as  you  now  can,  wouldn't  it  mean  some- 
thing to  you  ?  How  much  would  it  mean  in  your  office  ? 
Wouldn't  your  value  to  your  employer  be  tremendously 
increased  ?  Just  suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  could 
extend  your  office  bills  and  figure  the  discounts  on 
them,  as  well  as  the  incoming  bills,  at  a  saving  of  fifty  per  cent.  What  would  that 
mean  in  your  office? 

If  you  want  to  know  just  what  your  increased  efficiency  would  mean,  try  a  Comp- 
tometer.    It's  quick  and  it's  easy,  and  takes  all  the  drudgery  out  of  work. 
Write  for  pamphlet  and  special  trial  offer.      Comptometer  sent,  express  paid,  on  trial  to 
responsible  parties  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada.  Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  863  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago 
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If  You  Are  a  Judge 
of  GOOD  CIGARS 
-Accept  Our  Offer 

WE  DON'T  WANT  THE  CUSTOM  OF  THE 
MAN  WHO  BUYS  "SMOKES"  — YOU 
NEVER  FIND  HIM  SMOKING  A  GOOD 
CIGAR  — AND  NOT  EVEN  THE  SAME 
BRAND  TWICE  IN  SUCCESSION.      .-.      .-. 

We  want  the  connoisseur — the  difficult  man  to 
please  because  when  he  is  satisfied  he  "stands  pat" 
and  we  can  depend  upon  receiving  his  orders  at 
regular  intervals  without  asking  for  them.  The 
cost  of  selling  a  man  his  first  box 
of  "Baby  Grands  "  wipes  out 
the  small  margin  of  profit — only 
re-orders  pay  us. 

The  smoker  of  "smokes"  won't 
like  our  "Baby  Grand" — he 
cannot  appreciate  that  full  rich,  mel- 
low flavor  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
Havana  leaf,  but  to  the  man  who 
enjoys  the  "  real  thing  ",  and  is  not 
averse  to  saving  the  profits  of  the 
wholesaler,  retailer,  and  salesman, 
we  do  say  that  he  will  like  them, 
and  we  are  going  to  send  a  box  to 
him  .at  our  own  expense  as  soon  as 
he  says  the  word,  so  he  can  judge 
for  himself. 

Our  Free  Trial  Offer  | 

Write  us  on  your  business  letter- 
head, or  enclose  your  business  card, 
and  we  will  send  you  a  box  of  100 
Baby  Grand  Cigars  on  Trial. 
If  you  like  them  send  us  $3-75,  but 
if  for  any  reason  you  d  •>  not  care 
for  them,  return  the  lalince  at  our 
expense  and  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  the  few  smoked.  We  pay  ex- 
pressage  both  ways. 

The  BABY  GRAND  is  4 1-16  inches 
long,  and  is  rilled  with  the  short  leaves 
from  the  choice  tobacco  used  in  our 
high-priced  clear  Havanas.  This  is 
long  cut,  so  that  any  objection  to  a 
short  filler  is  overcome.  It  is  wrapped 
with  the  most  expensive  Havana  leaf 
obtainable,  and  contains  no  factory 
scraps,  no  dirt.no  dust,  no  stems;  just 
the  finest  mellow,  rich  Havana,  care- 
fully blended. 

Packed  in  boxes  of  too  and  -wrap- 
ped tn  foiled  bundles  of  30  each  to  preserve  freshness 
and  flavor. 

Our  complete  line  of  over  36  styles  is  sold  to  business 
men,  professional  men  and  clubs  everywhere.  We  make 
cigars  as  high  as  15c.  each  which  compare  favorably 
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Smirnoff  learned  for  the  first  time  that  Kuropatkin 
had  twice  ordered  him  to  take  command  of  the 
fortress.  Smirnoff  is  now  on  his  trial  for  having 
failed  to  obey  that  order  and  to  arrest  Stessil  on 
account  of  his  refusal  to  hand  over  the  command; 
but  his  defense — which  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
strong — is  that  he  did  not  see  Kuropatkin's  order. 

The  awkward  part  of  the  business  from  Kuropat- 
kin's point  of  view  is  that,  after  Stessil  had  thus 
refused  to  obey,  Kuropatkin  continued  to  correspond 
with  him  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  and  the  Czar 
even  decorated  him  with  the  Order  of  St.  George 
(third  class)  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  adjutant 
general! 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  bitterest  enmity 
existed  between  the  army  and  the  fleet.  In  fact, 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  hated  each  other  more  than 
they  hated  the  Japanese.  Stessil  increased  this 
feeling,  if  he  did  not  cause  it  in  the  first  instance,  by 
his  dislike  of  the  navy.  As  a  result  of  this  tactless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  commander,  the  fleet  was 
useless  throughout  the  siege,  and,  on  surrendering, 
Stessil  did  not  give  the  naval  authorities  sufficient 
notice  of  his  intention  so  that  they  were  unable  to 
destroy  their  ships,  most  of  which  now  figure  in 
the  Japanese  Navy  list. 


Montico  Taft. — On  the  porch  of  Secretary  Taft's 
summer  home  is  stretched  a  large  piece  of  matting 
presented  to  him  by  Filipinos  in  memory  of  the  days 
when  he  was  head  of  the  Philippine  Commission. 
Woven  into  this  matting  are  the  words  "Al  Presi- 
dente.  Mr.  Taft."  Mr.  Taft  served  as  a  president 
"just  once.  "  When  asked  how  it  sounded  to  be  called 
President  Taft,  the  Secretary  answered  that  "it 
didn't  sound  half  so  bad  as  the  word  'Welcome' 
over  the  door  of  a  jail 

But  Mr.  Taft  possesses  a  Filipino  souvenir  of 
more  interest  than  his  woven  mat. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  globe-trotting  expeditions 
peculiar  to  his  career  that  the  Secretary  needed  the 
services  of  a  jinrikisha  in  Manila.  Of  the  flock  uf 
youngsters  anxious  for  the  job,  the  boy  detailed  to 
cart  the  "weighty"  official  chanced  to  be  even  slim- 
mer and  lighter  than  jinrikisha  boys  are  wont  to  be. 
Of  the  results  of  the  venture  the  New  York  Tribune 
prints  the  following  account: 

But  the  weight  troubled  the  boy  not  at  all.  Far 
from  complaining  and  charging  his  ample  freight 
extra  fare  for  the  trip,  he  went  to  the  other  extreme 
and  made  it  clear  that  he  especially  desired  the 
honor,  when  again  the  big  man  wanted  to  be  hauled 
about,  of  being  permitted  to  do  the  work.  Neither 
could  speak  one  word  of  the  other's  language,  yet 
between  these  two  individuals,  the  one  a  Presidential 
possibility  of  the  greatest  republic  in  the  world,  and 
the  other  a  humble  Filipino,  with  no  name  save  that 
of  "Montico,"  no  occupation  save  that  of  jinrikisha 
boy  and  no  outlook  worth  mentioning,  grew  up  a 
strange,  undefinable,  powerful  bond  of  sympathy. 

One  day  the  boy  accompanied  the  Secretary  on 
an  official  errand.  He  remained  at  the  gate  of  the 
residence  where  the  Secretary  made  his  call,  as  is  the 
custom,  and  faithfully  awaited  the  return  of  his 
patron.  Time  went  by,  the  official  conversation  was 
prolonged  much  longer  than  had  been  expected,  and 
finally  the  host  insisted  that,  the  work  of  the  evening 
not  having  been  finished,  the  Secretary  should  re- 
main over  nif<ht  and  complete  the  business  on  the 
morrow.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  a  messenger  was 
dispatched  to  the  gate  to  inform  the  waiting  jin- 
rikisha boy  that  he  need  not  wait  longer,  as  his  patron 
would  remain  over  night. 

What  was  the  surprize  of  the  Secretary  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  find  the  came  Montico  waiting  for 
him  at  the  gate.  Montico  looked  unusually  sleepy 
and  tired  for  him,  and  explanations  were  at  once  in 
order.  It  seems  that  the  information  that  his  master 
would  remain  at  the  house  all  night  never  reached 
the  boy,  and  he  had  stood  on  duty,  sleepy  but  awake, 
all  night  long.  This  is  the  sort  of  faithfulness  which 
appeals  strongly  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

By  and  by,  time  came  for  the  head  of  the  War 
Department  to  hurry  back  to  the  United  States. 
Montico  was  forgotten  in  the  rush  and  bustle.  The 
boy    was    heartbroken.     He    applied    to    a    woman 
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missionary  to  tell  him  how  he  could  follow  his  big 
patron.  She  explained  to  Montico  where  the  great 
man  might  be  found.  It  was  many  leagues  away, 
and  it  would  take  months  to  travel  there.  He  was 
a  very  great  man  in  his  own  country,  and  the  place 
where  he  would  be  found  was  a  huge  pile  of  marble 
buildings  where  innumerable  servants  would  require 
explanations  before  they  allowed  the  great  man  to  ' 
be  bothered.  It  would  not  be  easy,  even  if  the  great 
man  did  find  a  place  for  the  Filipino  boy,  to  see 
him  from  day  to  day,  as  it  had  been  in  Manila,  and 
in  fact  there  would  hardly  be  one  chance  in  a  hundred 
that  there  could  be  found  a  niche  into  which  the 
visitor  could  be  stowed. 

But  Montico  was  deaf  to  all  this.  He  would  go, 
anyway,  and  find  out  for  himself.  And  go  he  did, 
working  his  way  here,  working  his  way  there,  doing 
odd  jobs  wherever  opportunity  offered,  explaining  ! 
in  the  only  language  which  he  could  use  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  "United  States  to  find  Mr.  Taft."  I 
And  the  thin,  yellow  boy  of  eighteen  made  his  way. 
No  daring  American  boy,  equipped  with  the  language 
which  is  a  passport  almost  anywhere,  could  have 
made  a  pluckier  journey  than  did  this  frail  stranger 
lad  from  the  far  isles  of  the  sea. 

Finally,  two  years  ago,  he  arrived  in  Washington,  ' 
asking  for  "Father  Taft."  Soon  after  there  stood 
in  front  of  the  Secretary,  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  in  the 
War  Department,  a  clerk  with  the  word  that  a 
Filipino  boy  calling  himself  Montico  was  in  the 
outer  room  and  wanted  to  see  "Father  Taft." 
"Send  him  in,"  said  the  Secretary,  and  in  walked 
the  'rickshaw  boy  of  the  Philippines 

From  that  day  to  this  the  boy  has  not  left  the 
statesman.  He  has  become  bodyguard,  valet,  chef, 
waiter,  messenger,  and  general  factotum  ab  >ut  the 
house,  until  it  is  safe  to  say  thai  no  member  of  the 
Taft  household  regards  him  as  anything  but  a  fixture 
in  the  establishment.  Up  in  Murray  Bay.  where  the 
Tafts  have  been  spending  their  summe.-  vacation, 
he  is  the  most  useful  personage  in  the  house,  and  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  doing  some  special  service 
for  the  big  man  whom  he  has  adopted  as  a  "father." 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Philippines  for  the  long 
journey  to  see  "Father  Taft"  the  boy  bethought 
him  of  the  charming  little  American  missionary  who 


had  so  kindly  furnished  him  with  the  information 
and  advice,  and  he  wrote  to  her.  She  may  have 
been  surprized,  but  she  was  also  pleased,  for  she 
answered  quickly  and  at  length.  More  correspond- 
ence followed.  Finally  "Montico  Taft,"  as  the  boy 
n  .w  calls  himself,  told  her  of  his  love  and  his  hopes. 
Back  came  the  answer  which  makes  his  happy  days 
even  happier  as  he  thinks  of  the  time  when  in  the 
reflected  glory  of  the  great  man  who  he  hopes  will 
some  day  become  the  President  of  the  United  States 
he  is  to  return  to  his  native  islands  and,  with  the 
great  man  as  an  honored  guest  at  the  feast,  take  as 
his  bride  the  American  girl  who  showed  him  how  to 
find  his  "Father  Taft." 


The  Man  who  Created  an  Army  of  Indus- 
tries.— Sir  William  Henry  Perkin,  who  recently  died 
in  London,  opened  avenues  for  the  employment  of 
an  army  of  workers  in  the  arts  of  peace  which  numer- 
ically exceeds  the  standing  army  of  Great  Britain. 

This  distinguished  scientist  discovered  the  magic 
that  lay  hidden  in  coal-tar;  he  extracted  from  this 
somber  substance  "whole  rainbows  of  enchanting 
colors,  constructed  from  the  ebon  ooze  the  most 
ravishing  of  perfumes,  blazed  the  way  to  manufac- 
ture of  the  high  explosives  witli  which  the  shells  of 
the  warlike  arc  now  charged,  and  sent  into  the  world 
a  vaster  number  of  healing  medicines  than  it  had 
ever  known  before." 

Of  his  brilliant  career  a  contributor  in  the  New 
York  Times  writes: 

Born  in  London  in  March.  1838,  young  Perkin 
received  his  early  education  in  a  city  school.  But 
all  of  his  tastes  lay  in  the  direction  of  science,  and 
his  17th  year  found  him  installed  as  assistant  to 
Dr.  A.  W.  Hoffman,  a  distinguished  German  chemist 
whose  laboratory  was  then  in  London.  The  young 
chemist  was  constantly  trying  experiments,  and  was 
so  absorbed  in  his  work  that  he  rarely  quitted  it, 
except  for  meals.  One  of  his  many  ideas  was  that 
it  was  possible    to    produce  quinin  artificially,  and 
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it  was  while  experimenting  on  the  line  of  this  theory 
that  he  oxidized  anilin  and  knew  instantly  that  he 
had  made  a  great  discovery,  and,  realizing  its  com- 
mercial value,  began  immediately  to  organize  a 
company  for  the  manufacture  of  dye. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  new  discovery  was 
quickly  appreciated,  and  within  a  few  years  the 
world  was  being  supplied  with  new  colors  such  as 
dyers  had  hitherto  seen  only  in  their  dreams.  Silk, 
wool,  cotton — all  were  tinted  with  the  new  pigments. 
Fashion  invented  and  wore  new  combinations  and 
contrasts.  The  artificial  dyes  even  challenged  the 
tints  of  nature:  alizarin,  the  coloring  matter  of 
madder,  being  reduced  from  coal  tar,  while  artificial 
indigo  was  made  in  larger  quantities  than  the  marshes 
of  India  could  produce.  So  vast  were  the  new  indus- 
tries which  the  young  chemist  had  opened  to  the 
world  that  it  is  now  estimated  that  the  coal-tar 
products  of  Germany  alone  exceed  $50,000,000 
annually. 

Perkin  also  laid  the  foundations  of  the  artificial 
perfume  industry  by  the  discovery  of  a  method  for 
preparing  coumarin,  the  odoriferous  principle  of  the 
tonka  bean,  and  which  forms  an  important  ingredient 
in  many  scents.  This  still  further  extended  the 
industries  which  were  born  of  his  discoveries,  and 
within  a  few  years  the  viscous  black  gum  which 
had  been  used  for  mixing  with  sand  and  gravel  for 
sidewalks  was  transmuted  into  dainty  perfumes  and 
went  forth  in  cut-glass  bottles.  Besides  dyestuflfs 
and  perfumes,  there  have  been  developed  from  the 
coal-tar  products  many  kinds  of  artificial  sweeteners, 
preservatives,  explosives,  medicines,  and  photo- 
graphic developers.  Chemists  have  found  that  the 
number  of  products  which  can  be  obtained  from  coal 
tar  are  practically  unlimited,  and  that  combined 
with  materials  now  known,  more  than  100,000,000 
chemical  bodies  may  be  produced. 

Of  the  number  of  products  made  from  coal-tar 
which  can  be  nitrated  and  which  form  the  bases  of 
high  explosives,  the  best-known  is  picric  acid.  There 
are  several  others,  but  all  of  the  high  explosives 
which  are  made  from  coal-tar  are  similar  in  their 
lack  of  sensitiveness  to  shock  and  the  safety  with 
which  they  can  be  handled.  If  lighted  in  the  open 
they  burn  like  so  much  pitch  pine.  But  if  confined 
and  ignited  by  a  detonating  charge  a  different  kind 
of  combustion  is  produced  and  the  disruptive  effect 
is  very  great.  The  lyddite,  which  the  British  employ 
as  bursting  charges  for  their  shells,  is  pure  picric 
acid.  The  melinite  of  the  French  is  picric  acid 
modified  with  about  4  per  cent,  of  petroleum.  Max- 
imite  and  jovite,  two  other  of  the  high  explosives, 
are  also  derived  from  coal-tar. 

Like  many  other  distinguished  men,  Perkin  was 
not  at  first  a  prophet  in  his  own  land.  English-born, 
England  might  well  have  reaped  the  harvest  which 
accrued  from  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  her 
distinguished  son,  yet  when  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  first  discovery  of  mauve  dyes  was  celebrated 
there  was  nowhere  in  the  British  Isles  any  vestige 
of  the  anilin  industry. 

But  the  opportunity  which  Great  Britain  over- 
looked Germany  promptly  saw  and  took  advantage 
of.  Directly  after  the  conclusion  of  her  war  with 
France  the  German  Government  sought  a  means  of 
employing  her  disbanded  army  in  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  found  a  field  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar 
products.  Soon  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  new 
industry  were  sending  their  products  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 


Our  readers  are 


Arthur     Simmons,    of     the     White     House. — 

Arthur  Simmons  had  a  humble  and  at  the  same  time 
rather  important  function  in  connection  with  the 
White  House  at  Washington ;  he  was  a  doorkeeper 
in  that  upper  corridor  from  which  the  doors  of  the 
offices  of  the  President  and  the  President's  private 
secretary  open.  In  the  Detroit  Press  we  find  the 
following  biographical  sketch : 

This  fine  old  colored  man  was  born  a  slave  in 
North  Carolina,  but  some  queer  turn  of  fate  threw 
him  into  this  position  as  doorkeeper  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  term  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President, 
and  he  held  it  through  successive  Administrations 
until  President  Benjamin  Harrison's  time.  Some- 
body of  influence  with  the  Administration  took  a 
prejudice  against  him  then,  and  he  was  transferred 
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A  Thought  for  E>ery  Pay  of  1908 

You,  and  mutual  friends,  con- 
tribute something  to  each  of 
the  365  leaves— o  r  i  g  i  na  1  or 
quoted  matter,  verse,  clippings,  sketch,  Kodak  ill 
scrap  book  style— anything  personal,  everything 
friendly— for  a  dear  friend  or  1^  done  at  home, 
or  in  a  distant  land— pastor,  teacher,  club  or  class 
president— anyone,  anywhere,  any  time,  to  whom 
the  value  of  a  gift  is  in  the  message  it  conveys. 

BLUE  AND  GOLD  EDITION— Shown  liere.uesiRn  in  three 
colors,  silk  hanger.  365  artistically  dated  leaves  with  gilt  fast- 
eners; postage  paid,  $1.00. 

FLEMISH  EDITION— Arts  and  Crafts  fumed  oak  back; 
panel  for  inserting  photograph  or  post  card;  title  hand-painted 
in  two  colors;  calendar  pad   as  above;  postage  paid,  $3.50. 

MOROCCO  EDITION— Red  and  Alice  Blue  padded  Mo- 
rocco back,  easel  leg  to  stand  on  desk  or  dresser;  title  stamped 
in  gold;  leaves  dated  m  two  colors,  with  gold  plated  fasteners; 
postage  paid,  $5  00. 

Each  calendar  in  box  to  match,  with  selections  for  ose  if 
desired  and  complete  instructions  for  compiling. 

Send  us  vour  dealer's  name  and  address  and  we  will  send 
yon  FREE  Stevenson's  "  VALUE  OK  A  FRIEND,"  heaulL 
fully  illuminated  in  gold,  red  and  blaek,  on  vellum,  suitable 
for  framing  or  for  sending  to  friend  with  calendar. 

We  want  tjour  dealer  to  svpplij  you,  but  if  he 
won't,  we  will.     Write  to<taij. 

FRIENDSHIP  CALENDAR  CO. 

39  Cedar  Street  Slew  Britain,  Conn. 


MEN'S  RUBBER  BELTS 

For  the  reduction  of  the  abdomen.  Not 
only  do  they  reduce  but  are  of  great 
comfort     and    support    to    the    spine. 

A  simple,  harmless, 
and  effectual  meth- 
od of  reducing  your 
flesh  exactly  where 
desired. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  "  L  " 

DR.  JEANNE  WALTER  (Patentee) 

ALPINE  BUILDING 
55  West  33d  Street  New  York 

Agencies  in  Large  Cities 


"HOW  TO  REMEMBER" 

Sent  Free  to  readers  of  thia  publication 


You  are  no  greater  Intellectually 
than  your  memory.  Easy,  inexpen- 
sive. Increases  income;  gives  ready 
memory  for  faces,  names,  business 
details,  studies  conversation;  develops  will,  public 
speaking,  personality.  Send  for  Free'  Booklet. 
DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL.  751  The  Auditorium,  Chicago 
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UNDER    PONTIUS   PILATE 

A  powerful  religious  historical  novel 
written  in  a  most  vivid  and  intensely  in- 
teresting manner.  By  William  Schuyler. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 
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to  the   Treasury   Department,   but  in    the  very   first  ' 
hours  of  President  Cleveland's  second  term   he  was 
brought  back  to  the  White  House. 

He  always  attributed  this  restoration  t"  Don  M. 
Dickinson  of  Michigan,  of  whom  he  used  to  speak 
most  gratefully,  and  those  who  know  Mr.  Dickinson 
know  that  this  was  an  act  of  sentiment  and  justice 
to  a  man  of  lowly  degree  in  which  the  Michigan 
leader  would  have  delighted.  During  all  his  life 
Arthur  remained  loyal  to  the  family  whose  slave 
he  was  before  emancipation,  and  through  his  ac- 
quaintance with  influential  men  was  of  assistance  to 
members  of  it  who  fell  into  straitened  circumstances. 

The  great  tragedy  of  his  career-  a  tragedy  as 
real  as  some  of  those  marked  by  the  more  preten- 
tious incidents  of  classic  tragedy — came  after  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  administration  was  well  under  way. 
Secretary  Loeb  arbitrarily  banished  him  to  the  door 
of  some  fourth-rate  functionary  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  wh".re  he  remained  until  his  death, 
announced  a  few  days  ago. 

The  New  York  Sun  thus  speaks  of  him 

So  passed  a  kindly  and  a  faithful  soul.  Honest, 
loyal,  and  devoted  according  to  his  lights,  always 
courteous  to  such  as  he  thought  worthy  of  his  defer- 
ence, tho  never  really  rude  to  any  one,  he  held 
his  place  through  seven  or  eight  administrations, 
and  it  may  truthfully  be  said  of  him  that  not  once 
did  he  mistake  the  pinchbeck  for  the  genuine.  Ne- 
groes of  his  kind  are  rare  to-day. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

One  on  Bryan. — William  J.  Bryan  is  fond  of 
telling  stories,  and  his  repertoire  is  a  rather  full  one. 
He  is  also  able  to  appreciate  a  joke  on  himself — a 
not  too  common  trait : 

Coming  over  on  the  vessel  from  Europe  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Bryan,  a  fellow-passenger  showed 
him  an  English  paper  which  contained  a  page  of 
stories  about  him.  Some  of  these  the  Nebraska 
statesman  pronounced  apocryphal.  One,  however, 
led  to  the  telling  by  Mr.  Bryan  of  the  following, 
which  is  not  among  those  which  have  seen  the  light. 

It  was  early  in  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
political  career.  He  had  made  a  number  of  what  he 
considered  telling  speeches  in  a  campaign  which  had 
nevertheless  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  his  candidate 
and  the  election  of  the  man  against  whom  his  speeches 
had  been  leveled.  A  short  time  after,  it  became 
Mr.  Bryan's  fortune  to  figure  on  the  program  of 
a  meeting  where  the  man  whom  he  had  opposed  was 
the  presiding  officer.  Mr.  Bryan  wondered  how  the 
chairman,  who  of  course  would  recall  the  very  elo- 
quent attacks  made  upon  him  in  the  campaign  just 
closed,  would  announce  him.  But  when  it  came 
his  turn  to  take  the  platform  the  chairman  leaned 
over  toward  him  and  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Bryan,    but  do  you  speak  or  sing? " — Judge. 


No  Attempts,  Please !—  Mother  (to  future  son- 
in-law) — "I  may  tell  you  that,  tho  my  daughter  is 
well  educated,  she  can  not  cook."  Future  Son-in- 
law — "That  doesn't  matter  much,  so  long  as  she 
doesn't  try." — Fliegende  Blactter. 


Where  Are  the  Sprains  of  Yesterday?  Beggar 
— "Kind  lady,  I  was  not  always  like  this." 

Lady — "No;  yesterday  you  had  the  other  arm 
tied  up." — Chicago  News. 


The  Only  Way. — Lady — "I  want  a  piece  of  meat 
without  fat,  bone,  or  gristle." 

Butcher  (after  examining  his  stock)  You'd 
better  have  an  egg." — Philadelphia  Press. 


No  Rhetorical  Blemish.  "Mr.  Gibbons,"  said 
the  teacher  of  the  class  in  rhetoric,  "point  out  the 
absurdity  in  this  figure  of  speech:  'At  this  time  the 
Emperor  Frederick  hatched  out  a  scheme,'  etc." 
"It  seems  to  me  all  right."  replied  the  young  man 
after  some  reflection.  "It  does'  Explain,  if  you 
please,  how  he  could  have  hatched  out'  a  scheme." 
"Well,  he  might  have  had  his  mind  set  on  it." — 
Christian  Register. 


razor,  the  "Gillette,"  is  made  as  fine  as  my  watch 

and  will  last  a  lifetime.     Some  people  who  do  not  own  a 

Gillette"   think    $5.00   is   too  much   to  pay   for  it. 

Some  people  might  likewise  think  a  dollar  watch  just 

as  good  as  a  hundred  dollar  watch. 

There  is  just  as  much  difference  between  the  Gillette  Razor 
and  other  so-called  Safety   Razors   as   between  a  dollar  and  a 
hundred  dollar  watch. 

In  making  the  Gillette  Razor  with  its  keen,  wafer-like,  double- 
edged  blades,  over  150  mechanical  operations  are  necessary  to  put 
it  into  a  finished  condition. 

The  "Gillette"  is  as  accurately  made  as  a  watch;    it  is  machine- 
milled  and  finished  in  the  same  way.      This  cannot  be  said  of  any   other 
razor  in  the  world. 

Now  a  word  to  the   wise !     Get  a  cheap  razor  and  it  will  do  poor 
work,   or  no  work  at  all ;  whereas,  the  "  Gillette  "  will  last  you  a 
lifetime,  and  you  may  shave  with  it  as  often  as  you  please  and 
when  or  where  you  please  with  safety  and  comfort. 
The  Gillette  Razor  I 
know    is  a    money-saver 
and    a    time-saver  to    the 
man  who  uses  it.      There  are 
over  a  million  shavers  who 
will  prove  my  assertion  to 
be  true.  | 


Three-fourth* 
size 


Gillette  l*kis 


1'KII.T'lJJ 


w*P 


Back  of  the  Gillette 
Razor  is  a  solid  business 
organization  and  the   per- 
fected machinery  necessary  to 
produce    the   Gillette    Razor 
and  its  wafer -like  blades  (made 
so  keen  and  sharp  that  they  never  require 
stropping),  at  a  price  which  any  man  who 
has  to  shave  can  well  afford  to  pay — so  in- 
expensive when  dull  they  may  be  thrown  away  as  you 
would  an  old  pen. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  consists  of  triple 
silver  plated  holder  and  12  double-edged 
blades,  packed  in  velvet-lined  leather  case. 
Price  $5.00.  Combination  sets  $6.50  to  $50.00. 
Sold  by  leading  Jewelry,  Drug,  Cutlery,  and  Hard- 
ware Dealers.  Ask  for  the  "Gillette"  and  our  inter- 
esting booklet. 

Refuse  all  substitutes,  and  write  to-day 
for  special  thirty- day  free  trial  offer. 


Gillette  Sales  Company 
240  Times  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


BRIG" 


TON 

W-  FLAT 


FLAT 
CLASP 


Keeping  up  appearances  starts  with  the  keeping 
socks.     Brightens  do  it — and  do  more  than  this.     The 
works  in  harmony  with   a  man's  legs.      The  pure  silk 
many  patterns  and  shades)  gives  long  wear.     All  metal 
heavy  nickel-plated  brass — neat,  durable  and  cannot  rust, 
dealer  hasn't  them  in  stock — a  quarter  brings  you  a  pair 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  SC. 

Makers  of  Pioneer  Suspenders. 
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THE  MAKING  OF 

Artistic 
Monuments 

is  as  liable  to  mistakes, 
use  of  poor  material, 
bad  workmanship  and 
overcharging,  as  any 
other  business — possi- 
bly more  so,  for  the 
public  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  know  much 
about  memorials.  That 
is  why  the  ordering  of 
a  fitting  memorial 
should  be  considered 
most  seriously. 

The  following  things 
must  be  right:  quality 
of  material,  design, 
character  of  work- 
manship, price. 

My  free  booklet  will  tell  a  great  deal  worth  knowing  about  all 
these  points,  for  I  have  made  a  life  study  of  memorial-making 

and  I  guarantee  every  bit  of  work  turned  out  to  be  the  highest  grade  of 
its  kind  made.  If  your  contract  is  not  filled  exactly,  I  want  no  money.  If 
you  are  going  to  order  a  memorial,  you  will  do  well  to  send  for  my  book. 

J .     L .     MILLER 

(Successor  to  Thomas  &  Miller)  47  LIBERTY  STREET,   QUINCY,   MASSACHUSETTS 
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INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART 

OF     THE     CITY      OF     NEW     YORK 

FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director. 
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endowed  and  incorporated. 
53  Fifth  Ave..  Corner  12th  St. 


RE-OPENS  OCTOBER   14th. 
CATALOGUE    ON    APPLICATION    J{ 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Suburban  SchooUo^rls '  Training  School  for  NuTSeS 


THE  CASTLE 
Ta  r  r  y  I  o  w  11-011. 
Hudson,  !S.  V.  An 
idea]  school.  Advan- 
tages of  N.Y.  City.  All 
departments.  Special 
courses  in  Art,  Music, 
Literature,  Lan- 
guages, etc.  For  illus- 
trated circular  ad- 
dress  Mi^c  K.  Mason, 
LL.M..  Lock  Box  712. 


CLINTON    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 

Clinton,  lew  York  (9  miles  from  TJtica  10th  year.  16 
Boys.  Prepares  for  any  c<>l  lege  Boys  10  to  14  u-.-irs  at  time 
of  entrance  preferred.    J.  B.OTHBKLh.B.A.H.,  Prln. 

National     Cathedral     School 

ForSlrls.  Kin-proof  RiilMlnfr.  Park  of  40  acres.  Unrivalled 
advantages  in  music  and  art.  Certificate  admit-  t,i  Col- 
lege. Special  Courses.  Kt.  Eev.  H  V.  Satterlke,  D.D., 
LL  1>  .  President  Board  of  Trustees. 

Ml..    l:in  1 1-    Walker,   M.A.,   Prln.,  .lit.   "1 .   Uhan,   \S  asbinstnn,  II.  I  . 


The  Kings  County  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 
is  desirous  of  greatly  increasing  the  nursing  staff.  The 
course  is  two  years  with  two  months  pronation.  During 
tli is  probationary  term  candidates  are  maintained;  after 
this  term  $10  per  month  is  allowed.  Uniforms  and  books 
are  supplied.  There  is  a  comfortable  nurses'  home  which 
is  pleasantly   located      For  further   particulars   apply  to 

MISS  M.  O'NEILL 
Supt.  of  Nurses,  Kings  County  Hospital,  Brookljn.  N.  Y. 

WESLE  YAN  ACADEMY 

Wllhrnlmm,  Mass.  Special  training  for  college  and 
!>usincss.  Art,  Music,  Gymnasium.  Athletic  field,  Larye 
farm.    Outdoor  life  emphasized. 

4  .  M.  MKM>i:\,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


CUSHING  ACADEMY  *-»™ 

An  endowed  school,  located  among  the  hills.  Graduates 
in  thirty  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Students  from 
seventeen  states  and  foreign  countries.  Co-educational. 
$260  a  year.     For  catalogue,  address  II.  s.  I'lWKll,  Principal 


LOOKING  FOR  A  SCHOOL?      Qt  a ronrvpi;  WirEATrpmn*DRAMATIC 

anhelp  »...,  rin.l  it.     Write  for  cat goes  of  so,  h  « baeyou     O  1  AlNxlUrE.-  W  HEAl  LKUf  1      SCHOOL 


We  can  helii   yon  tin. I  it.     Write  for  catalogoi  chool 

desire.     SCHOOL    1GEKCT.    MJ-c,    41    PARK    HOW,   .NEW    VOKK 


ShurOn 

Eye-glasses 


No    trouble    getting 
fitted.    On  to  stay  on. 

Any  broken  part  of  mountings  replaced  free 
within  one  year,  by  any  optician. 
Shur-Oni 

gnaranti  by  our  43  y  Bhur-Oo 

,    mounting      Ask  your  optii    i  Bi 

E.  Kirstein  Sons  Co.,  Drpt.  .;. 
Established  1864  Rochet»ter,  N.  V. 


ESTABLISHED  1893 

Six    months  graduating  course  commences  October 7th. 
ADBIiIWE  S.  \\  III    \  I<  HOI   I      line,  lor 

»1   West  :tlst  si  reel,  New  York  City 


PRIVATE   SCHOOLS       That  is  why  the  Funk  &Wag- 

PEflUIRE  nails  Sta  nda  rd  Dictionary 

TV,>    ji  cfTT  Series  is  so  widely  used  in  these 

IHt    BtoT  institutions.      Let  us  tell  you 

about  these  superior  books  and  quote  our  special  school 

price  on  them.     We  have  other  educationa!  books  that  you 

will  also  be  pleased  to  hear  about.     Write.     Funk  &  Wag- 

nalls  Comnanv,  New  York  and  T.ondon. 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 

Form  letters,  Price  Lists,  Hills,  Invoices,    Drawing*. 
nus,  Reports,  anything?    Then  tnke  advantage  of  oui 
r  oj  ten  dajV  trial,  without  deposit.  Dans'  Tip  Top 
he  s.mple.Ht,  ensie.it  and  Quickest  method  ol  duplicating 
on  the  market.  I"f>  copies  from  Pen-written 
and  EiOt'opies  from  Typewritten  Original.    II 
you   have  tried  other    duplicators  without 
succe  s,  you  will  be  more  than  pleased  with 
ours.  Complete  Duplicator  cap  sizi     prinl 
8^x13  in).     Price  *7..M  lest  33,':,'  je-r  .  .1.1. 
u.r.      $6.1  0  net. 
Tho  Felix  I'.  Hans  Duplicator  Co., 
Dans  Wdg.,  Ill  J.  i.n  Street,  Sew  York 


And  We  Can  Prove  It. — "How  did  you  lose       u 
hair?" 

"Worry." 

"What  did  you  worry  about?" 

"About  losing  my  hair." — Harper's  Weekly. 


The  Viewpoint.— "How  did  Jones  make  all  his 
mi  mcy?" 

"Judicious  speculation." 

"And  how  did  Brown  lose  his  fortune!'" 

"Dabbling  in  stocks." — Cleveland  Leader. 


A  Menace  to  Health. — Podgers  was  an  old  man 

who  was  just  getting  over  an  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever,  during  which  his  wife  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  sitting  by  his  bedside  to  comfort  him,  and  often 
shed  tears  at  his  evident  suffering.  When  he  was 
convalescent  he  met  one  of  his  friends,  who  asked: 
"How  are  you  getting  on,  Podgers?"  "Oh,  badly. 
Don't  seem  to  make  much  progress.  And  it  is  all 
because  of  my  wife"  "Dear  me!  You  surprize 
me.  Podgers.  She  seems  such  a  devoted  nurse." 
"Ah!  you  don't  know  her,  man!  The  doctor  always 
said  that  a  damp  room  was  the  very  worst  thing  for 
me,  and  that  woman  vised  to  sit  and  cry  just  to  make 
the  air  damp!" — Argonaut. 


Fishing  in  a  Fog.— Secretary  Taft  and  Justice 
Harlan,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  while  recently  playing 
golf  on  the  Murray-Bay  links,  near  Mr.  Taft's  summer 
home,  were  approached  by  a  photographer,  who 
requested  them  to  sit  for  a  picture  together.  Justice 
Harlan,  removing  his  cap,  disclosed  a  thoughtful 
but  decidedly  shiny  dome. 

"You  want  to  look  out,  Judge,"  said  Mr.  Taft; 
"you'll  fog  the  plate." 

"Speaking  of  fogs,"  said  the  Justice,  "reminds 
me  of  the  game  of  golf  I  once  played  at  Chevy-Chase 
links.  It  was  a  thick,  muggy,  murky  morning,  with 
a  heavy  fog  rolling  in  impenetrable  banks  across 
the  lawn.  I  drove  off  straight  into  one  of  these 
opaque  clouds.  Having  a  general  sense  of  the  direc- 
tion the  ball  had  taken — by  the  way,  it  was  headed 
toward  the  desired  green — I  walked  on  and  on, 
probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  or  more.  At 
last  I  came  up  to  my  little  negro  caddy. 
'Where's  my  ball?'  I  asked. 

'Foh  de  Lawd,  Massa  Harlan,  hit  done  gone  in 
de  hole,'  he  exclaimed. 

"And."  concluded  the  Justice,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye.  "you  may  imagine  my  surprise  when  I 
found  that  such  was  actually  the  fact." 

There  was  an  ominous  silence,  broken  at  last  by 
Secretary  Taft  clearing  his  throat  and  beginning: 
"Your  remarkable  performance  in  this  fog,  Judge, 
reminds  me  of  something  that  occurred  to  me  one 
misty  morning — not  on  the  golf  links,  but  with  a 
hook  and  line.  The  story  has  been  told  and  retold 
in  many  parts  of  this  prosperous  and  veracious 
country,  but  I  was  the  original  fisherman  to  whom 
the  following  incident  happened: 

"A's  you  know,  my  favorite  fishing-place  is  some 
five  and  a  half  miles  from  here  on  the  river,  and  my 
favorite  hour  for  this  sport  is  before  sunrise.  J, 
therefore,  one  night,  had  all  arrangements  made,  a 
horse  and  buggy  ready,  and  left  a  call  to  be  awakened 
at  2:30  o'clock  the  next  morning.  On  getting  up  I 
found  the  whole  countryside  enveloped  in  a  thick 
gray  fog,  but  as  I  was  familiar  with  every  foot  of 
the  way,  I  drove  ahead  undaunted.  At  4  o'clock  I 
concluded  I  hatl  reached  mv  destination;  in  fact, 
I  recognized  dimly  an  old  tree  in  the  neighborhood. 
I  drove  up  a  little  closer  to  the  bank,  baited  my  hook 
and  cast  blindly  from  my  wagon  seat  out  into  the 
fog  over  the  river. 

"Luck  was  with  me  from  the  start.  I  yanked 
in  a  big  five-pound  bass  inside  of  two  minutes.  In 
another  minute  I  had  -believe  me,  Judge -landed 
a  fine  trout.  Next  came  a  bouncing  salmon.  After 
that,  the  fishing,  as  they  say  in  pugilistic  circles, 
was  fast  and  furious.  In  less  than  two  hours  I  had 
completely  filled  my  buggy  with  the  most  remark- 
able catch  of  my  life." 

The  Justice  sat  back  in  silent  thoui  h 

that  is  not  all,"  concluded  Mr.  Taft.     "At 
sunrise  the  fog  lifted   and   cleared.      I  found  that  I 

1  over  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  had  been 
'.  hing  in  the  fog  all  the  time."      Vew  York  Tunes. 
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In  Society  (with  no  apology  to  Pope). — Oh.  what 
a  tangled  web  we  weave  when  first  we  practise  to  — 
receive — Life. 

Her  Idea  of  Remembrance.      A  Southern  man 

tells  of  a  conversation  he  overheard  between  his 
cook  and  a  maid,  both  negroes,  with  reference  to  a 
recent  funeral  of  a  member  of  their  race,  at  which 
funeral  there  had  been  a  profusion  of  floral  tributes. 
Said  the  cook: 

"Dat's  all  very  well.  Mandy;  but  when  I  dies,  I 
don't   want  no   flowers   (in  my  grave.     Jes  plant  a 

I   (Id  watermelon   vine;  an,  when  she  gits  ripe, 

you  come  dar,  an'  don't  you  eat  it.  but  just  bus  it 
on  de  grave,  an'  let  de  good  old  juice  dribble  down 
thro'  de  ground!" — Harper's  Weekly. 


It  Was  His  I>og. — An  automobile  dashed  along 
the  country  road.  Turning  a  curve,  it  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  man  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder  and  a 
weak,  sickdooking  dog  beside  him.  The  dog  was 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  motor-car.  The  chauffeur 
sounded  Lis  horn,  but  the  dog  did  not  move — until 
he  was  struck.     After  that  he  did  not  move. 

The  automobile  stopt  and  one  of  the  men  got 
out  and  came  forward.  He  had  once  paid  a  farmer 
ten  dr  .liars  for  killing  a  calf  that  belonged  to  another 
farmer.     This  time  he  was  wary. 

"Was  that  your  dog?" 

"Yes." 

"Looks  as  if  we'd  killed  him." 

"Certainly  looks  si 

"Very  valuable  dog?" 

"Well,  not  so  very." 

"Will  five  dollars  satisfy  you?'' 

"Yes." 

"Well,  then,  here  you  are."  He  handed  a  five- 
dollar  bill  to  the  man  with  the  gun,  and  added,  pleas- 
antly', "I'm  sorry  to  have  broken  up  your  hunt." 

"I  wasn't  going  hunting,"  replied  the  other,  as  he 
pocketed  the  bill. 

"Not -going  hunting?  Then  what  were  you  doing 
with  the  dog  and  the  gun?" 

"Going  down  to  the  woods  to  shoot  the  dog.'' — 
Youth's  Companion. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

August  30. — The  Moors  lose  heavily  in  their  at- 
tack on  Casablanca;  the  action  lasted  three 
hours. 

August  31. — The  Anglo-Russian  convention  which 
divides  Persia  into  spheres  of  influence  am' 
maintains  the  present  position  of  Tibet  and 
Afghanistan,  is  signed  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  importation  of  foreigners  is  stopt  by  the 
canal  authorities  at  Panama,  the  42,000  men 
now  at  work  being  sufficient  for  the  present. 

September  3. — The  American  proposal  for  the  col- 
lection of  contractual  debts  is  adopted  practical- 
ly unanimously  by  the  committee  of  examina- 
tion at  The  Hague. 

September  4. — Edward  Grieg,  the  composer,  dies 
in  Bergen,  Norway. 

September  5. — Fifty  people  arc  buried  alive  by 
an  avalanche  of  snow  at  Juncal,  Chile. 

Mr.  Choate's  proposition  for  the  creation  of  a 
permar.-ent  international  High  Court  of  Justice 
at  The  Hague  is  adopted  by  the  examining 
committee,  with  the  exception  of  the  allotment 
of  judges. 

Domestic. 

August  30. — President  Roosevelt  authorizes  Sec- 
retary Garfield  to  announce  that  the  Adminis- 
tration will  make  no  further  effort  to  obtain 
joint  Statehood  for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
accepting  the  verdict  of  the  people  in  the  terri- 
tories as  final. 

Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Salvador  respond  in 
favorable  terms  to  President  Roosevelt's  pro- 
posal for  a  Central-American  peace  conference. 

Richard  Mansfield,  the  actor,  dies  at  his  summer 
home  at  New  London,  Conn. 

August  31. — The  conference  of  the  International 
Law  Association  ends  at  Portland.  Me. 

September  4.— The  Kansas  Railroad  Commission 
orders  a  two-cent  railroad  passenger  rate,  to  go 
into  effect  October  1. 

iiber  5. — Governor  Hughes  accepts  the 
McKinley  monument  at  Buffalo  in  the  name  of 
the  State. 


H  O  IY1  E-LlFE 

I  N  O  R  D  E  R      By  A.  T.  Scholield.  M.D. 

Good  health,  good  sanitation.  Sensible  treatment  of 
th  j  body  in  the  matter  of  bathing,  food,  good  air,  sleep 
and  healthful  surroundings.     12mo,   Cloth,   $1.50. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


COKEY'S  S1SS 
STORM  SHOE 

Sporting  and  Surveyor's  Boots 

If  yon  want  a  good  water- 
proof storm  shoe,  get  Gokey'a 
It  is  water-proofed  like  the  old 
Indian  treated  his  moccasins. 
Qokey  makes  even  pair  by-hand 
and  to-order.  He  lias  the  largest 
,ui. I  lust  equiped  factory  in  the 
world  for  hand-made  shoes. 

H     ee-Calf   uppers   nod 
lea — ill.'-.*  shoes  wear  like 
I  It  1    v    makes  them    fil 
-t   leader  leet,  t<">.      Latest 
o\  !»■*  for  all  ootdooi 
From  S.  ..">»>  up,  delivered  prepaid 
lor  illustrated 

vim.  \.  <;oki  v 

SIIOI    10 

I  llh  Mi  eel. 
Jameslon  n.  V  N . 


Send    Dime 

for  20  Dazzling  "Shines" 

"Eagle  Brand" 
Shoe  Cream 

in  handsome  Op.il  o  h   nietal 

s.'r.-w  ,    ,p         I  .,  qM11  J,ly  intl 

polish  made  from  pure  was  contain 
we  make  this  liberal  offer.    Gives  dazxlinf  lustre  to  any   1 

1-ather.  RnxCalf.  VhiKhI.  Velour.  Cuban  •  leather 

Shoes.    Will  not  rub  off  or  toil  the  aa\  mtnta.   Prem 

leather.       Makes    shoes    oomfoTtoblf.     - 
Shoe  Cream  for  about  90  shines.    Etegnkvi 

lor  80  shines.      Send  dime  and  dealer's   name  today  for   simple  box 
THE  AMKWCAX  SHOK  POUBB  CO, 918  No.  Krantlin  St..(  hir.fo 


FOR  MKN  WHO  THINK  AND   ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect.''  bv  Chas.  Fereuson.    goe. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers.  New  York 


Straight  Legs 

Positively  trim.stylis: 
line  effect  with   our    I 

Form-    »eiit  on  Approval. 

a.  unfelt,  i 
ralde.  "A  marvel 
Also,  without  ell 
to  (rive  sli.i: 

sent  free  under 

THE  ALISON  CO. 
Dept.  40         Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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The  Prevalent  American  Habit  of 

SELF-POISONING 

A  large  majority  of  the  men  and  women  of  America  are  slowly  poisoning  themselves — by  wrong 
eating.  Most  of  them  do  not  know  it.  Manv  will  not  believe  it  —  not  yet.  The  poisons  will 
have  to  hurt  them  more  before  they  will  be  ready  to  admit  it.  But  facts  are  stubborn  things.  The 
number  who  do  believe  is  rapidly  increasing.  Physical  and  mental  depreciation  and  general  break- 
down of  health  are  the  results — the  absolutely  proven  results  in  most  cases  of  this  slow  self-poison- 
ing. These  poisons  are  introduced  into  the  body  daily  through  germs  that  propagate  with  incalcu- 
lable rapidity  in  all  kinds  of  meats,  especially  half-cooked  meats,  raw  oysters,  lobsters,  certain 
varieties  of  cheese  and  other  deleterious  foods. 

The  Methods  Employed  at 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 

are  threefold.  First,  a  thorough  laboratory  examination  of  blood,  saliva,  gastric  juices,  urine  and 
feces  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  poisons;  second  to  prescribe  and  carry  through  a  course  of 
special  feeding  adapted  to  the  individual  requirements  of  each  case  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
production  of  further  poisons  and  to  build  up  health  through  proper  nourishment;  third,  to  make 
use  of  all  of  the  helps  of  health  training  as  embodied  in  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  system,  thereby 
not  onlv  aiding  in  the  elimination  of  the  poisons,  but  also  building  up  the  physical  and  mental 
systems  bv  means  of  the  various  baths  (46  different  kinds),  mechanical  vibration,  massage,  photo- 
therapy, thermo-therapy,  electricity,  manual  Swedish  movement,  gymnasium  training,  outdoor 
lite,  walking,  driving,  wheeling  in  comfort  chairs,  etc.,  etc. 

The  success  of  the    Battle   Creek   Sanitarium    in   world-wide.       This  is  the   month  to  lay  in 
store  all  of  the  health  and  strength   possible  to  carrv   you   through   the   winter.       Write   at   once 
for  the  Picturesque  Portfolio  which  gives  a  most  interesting  description  of   the   results  accom- 
plished at  the  Sanitarium,  with  elaborate  illustrations  of  buildings,  etc.      Address 

THE  SANITARIUM,  Box  43,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


The  subject  of  self-poisoning  through  improper  eating  is  covered  at  considerable 
length  and  in  a  very  interesting  manner  in  the   Kattlc  Creek  Magazine,  "Good 
Heai.  i  h,"  a  copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  for  to  cents  to  anv  invalid,  or  con- 
valescent,   or  person  whose  health  is  impaired  or  broken  down,  or  anyone 
seeking  better  health 
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H071.  Joneph  U.  Choate  :  "  I  hare  always  f>>nti>l  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  bttok  of  the  kind  ever  published." 
General  .steu-art  L.   Woodford  :  "  I'sefut  ami  valuable.     It  has  been  to  me  a  practical  help." 

THE     CYCLOPEDIA    OF    PRACTICAL    QUOTATIONS 

Thirty  Thousand  Choice  Quotations  with  Eighty-six  Thousand  lines  of  Concordance.     Proverbs 
from  the  French,  German,  etc.,  and  other  modern  foreign  languages,  each  followed  by  its  Eng- 
lish translation.     Also  a  full   list  of   Latin   law  terms  and  their  translations.     By  J.  K.  Hoyt. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt  :  "  The  work,  always  indispensable  to  the  scholar  and  the  author,  appears  to  me  to  be 
incapable  of  further  improvement." 
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A  Bad 
Complexion 

pimples,  and  rough  skin,  are  caused 
by  indigestion.  Charcoal  is  an  active 
digestive.  It  stops  fermentation,  ab- 
sorbs all  gases  and  clears  up  the  com- 
plexion.   Use 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

For    IOC.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial,     once  only. 

A .  J.  DH man,  41  Amtor  Hnume.N.  Y. 


THE  LIFE  OF  DISRAELI.  A  study  of  his  per- 
sonality and  ideas,  by  Walter  Sichel.  8vo,  cloth, 
335  PaSes,  illustrated.  £2.50  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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DEAFNESS  m 

The  Morley  'Phone"  jRxJ'-W 


A   miniature  Tele- 
phone for  the  Ear. 

invisible,  easily  adjusted 
and    entirely  comfortable. 
Makes  low   sounds   and 
whispers  plainly  heard. 
Over   fifty  thousand   sold,  giving  in- 

Ln  a      «*»■        slant  relief  from  deafness  and  head  noises. 
lEKnT         There  are  but  few   cases  of  deafness 
Emk>      that  cannot   be   benefited. 

Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials 
THE    MORLEY    COMPANY,     Dept.     83 
31  South   16th   Street,  Philadelphia 


In  this  column,  to  deoide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"G.  M.  W.,"  Augusta,  Ga. — "Will  the  Lexicog- 
rapher please  tell  us  what  is  conscience?" 

In  ethics  conscience  is  "the  power  or  faculty  in 
man  by  which  he  distinguishes  between  right  and 
wrong  in  conduct  and  character,  and  which  impera- 
tively commands  and  obligates  him  to  do  the  right 
and  abstain  from  doing  the  wrong.''  It  has  been 
regarded  also  as  an  intuitive  moral  impulse  or  moral 
imperative  commanding  that  the  right  be  done.  In 
ordinary  usage  the  word  embraces  everything  in 
man's  nature  that  has  to  do  with  the  decision  and 
direction  of  moral  conduct. 

"H.  M.  P.."  New  Orleans,  La. — "Is  there  such  a 
condition   as  being   'agreeably  disappointed'?" 

To  disappoint  is  "to  fail  to  fulfill  the  expectation, 
hope,  wish,  or  desire  of."  Expectation  may  be 
agreeable  or  disagreeable.  If  agreeable  expectation 
is  pleasurable,  and  disagreeable  expectation  is  de- 
pressing, it  would  seem,  then,  that  agreeable  dis- 
appointment is  the  condition  of  relief  that  follows 
anticipated  evil  which,  through  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, is  turned  into  good.  Following  this  reason- 
ing, there  is  such  a  condition. 

"E.  M.  W."  Pittsburg,  Pa.— "(1)  When  did  the 
expression  'yellow  journal'  or  'yellow  journalism' 
tome  into  use?  (2)  What  is  its  significance?^  (3) 
Does  it  have  any  relation  to  the  yellow  flag?'" 

(1)  In  i8)0  or  1897,  a  short  time  after  R.  F.  Out- 
cault  originated  the  "Yellow  Kid,"  whose  escapades 
formed  the  chief  attraction  of  the  so-called  comic 
supplements  of  certain  newspapers  noted  for  the 
sensational  character  of  their  contents.  In  New 
York  City  there  were  two  papers  of  the  kind,  and 
rivalry  was  engendered  when  the  father  of  the  Yellow 
Kid  changed  his  field  of  activity  from  one  sheet  to 
the  other.  Then  each  newspaper  claimed  that  the 
"only  original  Yellow  Kid"  was  star-boarder  in  its 
editorial  rooms.  (2)  After  suffering  from  a  surfeit  of 
publicity  the  poor  Yellow  Kid  passed  away,  but  left 
his  reputation  behind  him.  His  sensational  adven- 
tures gave  way  to  increased  sensationalism  in  the 
news  columns  so  that  the  transition  from  Yellow 
Kid  to  "  yellow  journalism"  was  but  a  step  and  it 
means  sensational  jounalism  of  the  muck-raker  type. 
(3)  Yellow  journalism  has  no  relation  to  the  yellow 
flag  used  by  the  quarantine  officers. 

"R.  E.  L.,"  Boston,  Mass. — "Will  you  give  me 
the  correct  spelling  for  the  thin  paper  used  to  cover 
bound  books?" 

The  paper  referred  to  is  known  by  a  variety  of 
specific  trade-names,  as,  Japanin,  glazine,  etc.  The 
general  designation,  however,  is  glazed  wrapping 
paper. 

"T.  D.,"  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — "Please  state  what  is 
meant  by  a  ditto;  also  what  part  of  speech  is  the 
word  ? ' ' 

The  word  ditto  is  of  Italian  origin,  from  the  Latin 
dictum.  It  is  used  in  English  as  a  noun  or  as  an 
adverb.  As  a  noun  it  means  "the  same  thing 
repeated."  In  commerce  it  is  often  abbreviated 
to  do  or  expressed  by  inverted  commas  (").  As 
an  adverb  ditto  means  "in  the  same  manner;  as 
before,"  etc. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  RACE-RIOTS  IN  VANCOUVER 

ALMOST  at  tlie  very  moment  when  the  English  papers  were 
commenting  on  the  violent  anti-Hindu  outbreak  in  Belling- 
ham,  Wash.,  where  a  thousand  subjects  of  the  King  were  beaten 
and  driven  from  the  town  by  an  angry  mob,  the  Canadian  town  of 
Vancouver  was  busy  with  events  which  have  now  crowded  the 
Bellingham  incident  entirely  into  the  background.  After  a  Satur- 
day-night labor  meeting  and  parade,  at  which  some  10,000  members 
and  friends  of  various  Asiatic-exclusion  leagues  had  burned  in 
effigy  Lieutenant-Governor  Dunsmuir  for  his  veto  of  an  exclusion 
measure  passed  by  the  Provincial  Parliament,  a  small  crowd,  com- 
posed apparently  of  hoodlums  and  riffraff,  began  to  break  win- 
dows in  the  Asiatic  quarter.  Growing  rapidly  in  numbers  and 
excitement,  the  mob  was  not  dispersed  until  it  had  damaged  or 
wrecked  fifty-six  Oriental  stores  and  had  thrown  a  dozen  Japanese 
from  the  wharves  into  the  sea.  Baron  Ishii,  director  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bureau  of  Japan's  Foreign  Office,  who  is  in  America  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  racial  problem  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  who  had  arrived  that  very  day  in  Vancouver,  became  involved 
for  a  time  in  the  riot  and  was  seriously  menaced  by  the  storm  of 
missiles.  On  the  following  night  similar  outbreaks  were  at- 
tempted, but  the  efforts  of  the  city  authorities  and  the  firm  front 
presented  by  the  Japanese  prevented  the  mob  from  getting  en- 
tirely out  of  hand.  A  Vancouver  dispatch  states  that  the  Japa- 
nese "  went  into  the  scrap  with  a  relish  and  were  undismayed  by 
the  overwhelming  number  of  the  mob  "  ;  that  the  Chinamen  "  fled 
at  the  first  sign  of  danger  "  ;  and  that  the  Hindus  "  were  the  most 
craven,  crying  in  their  flight  like  children." 

Beyond  the  extensive  destruction  of  property  and  the  shock  to 
diplomatic  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  the  only 
casualties  appear  to  have  been  a  few  wounds  on  both  sides.  The 
incident,  however,  has  served  to  reveal  and  emphasize  serious 
conditions  in  British  Columbia,  and  has  created  an  embarrassing 
situation  which  the  Dominion  and  Imperial  governments  must 
face.  The  labor-unions,  the  agents  most  in  evidence  in  all  these 
race-riots  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  have  served  notice  to  all  employers 
of  Oriental  labor  in  Vancouver  to  replace  Asiatics  with  white 
labor.  They  allow  thirty  days' grace,  after  which  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts are  promised.  This  threat  affects  principally  the  salmon 
fisheries  and  canneries,  but  it  will  be  felt  also  by  the  lumber, 
farming,  and  mining  industries.  There  is  apparently  much  bitter 
feeling  in  British  Columbia  against  the  influx  of  Oriental  laborers, 
especially  the  Japanese.  Yet  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty,  to  which 
the  Dominion  Government  voluntarily  became  a  party  during  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  guarantees  to  the  Japanese  the  right  to 
enter  Canada  as  freely  as  British  subjects  have  the  right  to  enter 


Japan,  to  reside  or  carry  on  business  there,  and  to  enjoy  "  full  and 
perfect  protection  for  their  persons  and  property."  Earl  Grey,  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  in  a  telegram  to  Mayor  Bethune  of 
Vancouver,  referred  "with  deepest  regret"  to  "the  indignities  and 
cruelties  of  which  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  the  friend 
and  ally  of  his  Majesty  the  King,  have  been  the  victims,"  and  ex- 
prest  hope  that  all  the  offenders  would  be  punished.  Tokyo  dis- 
patches state  that  the  Japanese  Goverment  takes  the  situation 
calmly;  and  an  official  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  is  quotec 
as  saying  :  "  We  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment as  we  have  also  in  that  of  America."  An  equally  opti- 
mistic dispatch  from  London  to  the  Boston  Transcript  asserts  that 
"the  imperial  authorities  are  sure  the  matter  can  be  amicably  set- 
tled between  the  Japanese  officials  and  the  Canadian  Government." 
Put  the  real  gravity  of  the  dilemma  in  which  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment finds  itself  is  indicated  by  the  words  of  Mr.  Macpherson, 
M.P.  for  Vancouver,  who,  after  asserting  that  British  Columbia 
"must  be  a  white  man's  country  "  and  that  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants are  utterly  opposed  to  the  present  flinging  wide  open  of 
the  gate  to  Asiatics,  added  ominously:  "If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  step  in  and  put  a  stop  to  the  already  humiliating 
condition  of  affairs,  there  will  be  another  little  episode  like  the  one 
which  occurred  in  Boston  Harbor  when  the  tea  was  thrown  over- 
board." 

According  to  the  London  Times,  there  is  now  ample  confirma- 
tion of  the  belief  that  the  Vancouver  riots  were  actually  organized 
by  American  labor  agitators,  "  the  men  whose  intrigues  brought 
San  Francicso  under  the  domination  of  Ruef  and  Schmitz."  This 
view  finds  support  in  a  dispatch  from  Seattle.  Wash.,  to  the  Port- 
land Oregonia/i,  which  says  in  part : 

"  Every  indication  is  that  the  Vancouver  (B.  C. )  riots  were  care- 
fully planned  to  impress  K.  Ishii,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce.  It  is  significant  that  the  leaders  of  the  Seattle  organ- 
ization against  Japanese  immigration  were  in  Vancouver  heading 
the  demonstration.  Frank  W.  Cotterill.  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Federation  of  Labor:  A.  E.  Fowler,  secretary  of  the 
Anti-Japanese  and  Korean  Immigration  League;  George  P.  List- 
man,  a  prominent  Seattle  labor  leader,  all  were  present,  together 
with  a  big  delegation  of  American  anti-Japanese  sympathizers.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  question  whether  Seattle.  Portland,  or  San  Franci*co 
agitators  took  part.  The  great  bulk  of  the  marching  and  rioting 
throng  was  composed  of  Canadians,  and  the  Japanese  officials 
ignored  American  participants  in  the  telegram  of  protest  to  the 
Ottawa  Government." 

A  dispatch  from  Washington.  D.  C  to  the  New  York  World 
quotes  the  opinion  of  officials  of  tin-  State  Department  to  the 
effect  that  these  Vancouver  outbreaks  will  smooth  the  way  for  the 
United  States  in  her  negotiation  of  a  Japanese  coolie  exclusion 
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treaty,  because  "  the  Japanese  Government  can  not  well  discrimi- 
nate between  Great  Britain  and  America  in  the  matter  of  demands 
for  fair  treatment  for  its  subjects,  and  must  now  be  convinced 
that  the  trouble  is  really  racial  and  that  the  only  solution  is  in  the 
recognition  by  Japan  of  the  right  to  restrict  coolie  immigration  in 
both  America  and  the  British  colonies." 

The  Canadian  papers  as  a  whole  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
serious  economic  and  racial  problem  in  British  Columbia,  and 
evidently  regard  the  part  played  by  professional  agitators  from 
Seattle  as  a  very  minor  factor  in  the  situation.  The  Montreal 
Daily  Witness,  however,  seeks  to  shift  a  large  part  of  the  blame 
to  that  American  city  to  which,  it  asserts.  "  Canada  owes  nothing 
but  injury."     We  read  : 

"  Seattle  is  the  center  from  which  at  all  times  of  difference,  such 
as  those  of  the  sealing  question  and  the  Alaska  boundary,  ema- 
nated to  all  the  world  dispatches  reckless  of  the  truth  and  loaded 
with  contempt  for  every  Canadian  right.  To  the  Seattle  man  the 
very  existence  of  Canada  was  a  crime,  and  consequently  all  its 
fishing  was  poaching  on  United  States  preserves,  and  all  its  pre- 
tensions to  any  boundary  at  all  were  invasions  of  United  States  ter- 
ritory. It  is  this  center  of  hatred  that  has  now  undertaken  to  con- 
trol events  on  Canadian  soil  and  to  breed  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  by  furnishing  hoodlum  leaders  to  raise  riots  at 
Vancouver.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  whoever  escapes,  some  of 
these  leaders  will  be  caught  and  will  'rot  in  Britisli  dungeons' — 
that  is  the  approved  phrase — for  a  due  length  of  time." 

-The  Toronto  Globe,  while  recognizing  the  problem  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  deprecates  the  rioting  as  a  disgrace  to  Canadian  civiliza- 
tion.    To  quote  : 

"  There  was  no  sound  reason  for  this  anti-Oriental  outbreak. 
Granted  the  industrial  problem,  with  whatever  of  weight  there  is 
in  the  contention  that  the  labor  situation  was  being  bedeviled 
and  the  industries  of  British  Columbia  Orientalized  by  the  influx 
of  the  Asiatics.  Granted  the  social  problem,  with  the  unques- 
tioned fact  that  social  life  on  the  coast  is  being  increasingly  viti- 
ated by  the  immoralities  of  heathen  civilization.  Granted  the 
political  problem,  and  Canada  that  sent  military  contingents  to 
fight  for  the  claims  of  English-speaking  outlanders  in  South  Africa 
may  find  the  logic  of  events  leading  to  similar  claims  for  Oriental 
outlanders  in  Canada.  Granted  the  reality  and  the  seriousness  of 
the  various  problems  which  the  anti-Asiatic  agitators  tell  us  are 
looming  large  on  the  Pacific  horizon.  And  yet  it  remains  true 
that   the  riots  and  anarchism    which   disgraced   Canada  and   for 


which  Canada  must  make  amends  were  as  unnecessary  as  they  are 
indefensible." 

The  Winnipeg  Tribune,  while  regretting  that  riots  should  have 
been  deemed  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  British  Columbia,  takes 
the  optimistic  view  that  in  the  end  these  riots  "  will  work  more 
good  than  harm, "since  they  will  force  action  on  a  problem  which, 
if  neglected,  would  lead  to  much  more  serious  trouble.  British 
Columbia,  it  adds,  can  not  be  successfully  coerced.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Montreal  Witness, already  quoted,  argues  that  the  prov- 
ince is  running  counter  to  its  own  best  interests  in  turning  away 
labor  which  is  needed  for  the  development  of  its  resources.  After 
dwelling  upon  the  vastness  of  Great  Britain's  trade  interests  in  the 
East — interests  which  may  be  imperiled  by  the  attitude  of  British 
Columbia — it  exclaims  that  "  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  demand 
that  none  of  the  concessions  shall  be  made  by  those  sections  of 
the  Empire  which  contribute  nothing  to  the  common  protection 
and  whose  only  plea  is  their  power  for  mischief,  even  to  the  length 
of  secession,  as  openly  threatened  by  Mr.  Macpherson.  of  Van- 
couver." 

Admitting  that  there  has  been  much  unreal  and  artificial  agita- 
tion of  the  race  problem  all  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  that  half- 
grown  youths  and  drunken  loafers  have  played  an  important  part 
in  the  riotings.  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  finds  that  "  with  all 
these  discounts,  there  remains  something  else"  behind  the  anti- 
Oriental  demonstrations.     To  quote : 

*'  Whatever  its  origin,  no  universal  phenomenon  is  negligible, 
and  these  manifestations  of  hostility  or  jealousy  are  well-nigh  uni- 
versal among  those  white  peoples  that  have  had  any  practical  ex- 
perience with  Oriental  immigration. 

"Australia  excludes  all  Asiatics,  including  the  subjects  of  its 
own  sovereign.  King  Edward.  Anti-Asiatic  feeling  has  taken  form 
in  hostile  legislation  all  over  British  South  Africa.  This  country 
excludes  the  Chinese,  and  now  a  demand  comes  from  the  Pacific 
States  to  bar  the  Japanese.  Britisli  Columbia  recently  undertook 
to  pass  an  act  of  exclusion.  To  get  a  complete  view  of  the  phe- 
nomenon it  is  necessary  to  note  that  by  ways  less  direct  and  less 
violent  the  Japanese  people  themselves  are  making  it  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  Occidental  foreigner  to  choose  a  residence  elsewhere; 
as  a  tourist  and  sojourner  he  is  welcome — not  as  a  business 
competitor. 

"The  world  has  slighted  the  permanent  difficulties  in  the  way  of 


AN    INSISTENT     IONAH. 

—  Macauleyin  New  York  World, 


\s   MR.    BRYAN    SEES    IT. 

"  The  President  is  getting  up  his  message."— News  item. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News 
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THE  "LUSITANIA"    IN    NEW    YORK    HARBOR. 

She  is  wider  than  Broadway  and  longer  than  three  ordinary  sky-scrapers  laid  down  end  to  end  ;  and  each  of  herfunnels  would  do  for  a  double-track  railway  tunnel, 

with  a  trolley-car  line  on  top. 


making  really  effective  the  policy  of  cosmopolitanism  which  mod- 
ern governments  have  insensibly  adopted.  They  are  both  racial 
and  economic.  The  objections  urged  to  the  Asiatic  immigrant 
are  that  his  assimilation  is  undesirable,  and  so  is  his  competition 
as  a  worker.  To  meet  it  the  standard  of  living  must  be  lowered 
to  his  own. 

"  These  are  the  weighty  considerations  affecting  the  relations  of 
Orientals  and  Occidentals.  They  are  colored  by  the  mutual  prej- 
udices of  ignorance,  by  the  white  man's  assumption  of  superiority, 
by  the  Oriental's  similar  obsession,  and  by  the  fact  that  at  last 
the  claims  of  Asiatics  have  in  Japan  a  champion  of  the  first  rank 
as  a  military  and  naval  power. 

"  It  is  apparent  that  the  world  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  gospel  of 
cosmopolitanism." 


THE  "LUSITANIA" 

AIT  HOLE  squadrons  of  battle-ships  have  entered  thisport  and 
*  *  left  again  without  arousing  half  the  interest  evoked  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Lusitania,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  and 
The  American  remarks  whimsically:  "That  this  is  the  age  of 
superlatives  was  demonstrated  anew  yesterday  when  the  tallest 
buildings  in  the  world  signaled  welcome  to  the  biggest  steamship 
in  the  world.  The  only  reason  there  was  not  the  largest  crowd  in 
the  world  to  cheer  this  greeting  of  the  giants  is  that  New  York 
people  were  busy  doing  other  superlative  things."  The  really 
world-wide  interest  centering  in  this  new  giant  of  the  Cunard  line 
is  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  In  addition  to  outclassing  all  her 
rivals  in  size,  the  Lusitania  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  second 
turbine  ocean-liner  in  service  ;  she  has  apparently  abolished  sea- 
sickness as  far  as  her  passengers  are  concerned  ;  and  she  has  es- 
tablished a  new  record  of  five  days  and  fifty-four  minutes  between 
Queenstown  and  New  York —  beating  by  six  hours  the  former 
record  for  the  same  run.  made  by  the  Lucania  in  1S94.  Her  aver- 
age speed  per  hour  on  this  her  maiden  voyage  was  23.01  knots. 
an  average  which  was  surpassed  seven  years  ago  by  the  Deutsch- 
land,  of  the  Hamburg-American  line,  with  23.36  knots,  and  again 
three  years  ago  by  the  North  German  Lloyd's  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
JI.  with  an  average  of  23. 5S  knots.  But  on  her  trial  run  the  new 
Cunarder  achieved  an  average  of  25.5  knots  per  hour  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  she  will  ultimately 
wrest  the  record  from  the  German  lines.  This  probability,  ac- 
cording to  Berlin  dispatches,  is  admitted  by  the  Germans  them- 
selves. The  rivalry  between  the  English  and  German  lines  has 
been   very   keen   during    the   past   ten   years,  and   the   Hamburg 


American  Company  feels  that  the  struggle  is  not  now  on  exactly 
fair  terms  because  the  Cunard  line  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a 
heavy  government  subsidy. 

The  Lusitania  is  a  32. 500- ton  steamer  which  measures  790  feet 
in  length,  has  a  beam  of  XX  feet  and  a  molded  depth  of  60  feet. 
Her  turbine  engines  can  develop  68.000  horse-powet  by  the  con- 
sumption of  nearly  1 .000  tons  of  coal  per  day.  She  is  bound  by 
the  terms  of  her  builder's  contract  to  achieve,  within  one  year  of 
going  into  commission,  "i  1  one  complete  voyage  to  New  York 
and  back  a  mean  speed  of  24%  knots."  Says  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  : 

"  The  significant  thing  is  that  the  ocean  has  been  crossed  in  just 
about  rive  days,  and  that  even  greater  speeds  are  in  sight.  No 
one  believes  that  the  resources  of  naval  architect  and  naval  en- 
gineer are  exhausted.  Mr.  Gustav  H.  Schwab  is  quoted  assay* 
ing  that  the  reciprocating  engine  has  about  reached  the  limit  of  its. 
development:  but  the  turbine  obviously  has  not.  and  there  is  the 
gasoline-engine  as  well.  That  is  merely  at  the  beginning  of  its 
evolution.  With  the  British  Admiralty  considering  plans  for  a 
gasoline  battle-ship,  the  day  of  the  30-knot  gasoline  liner  may  not. 
be  far  off 

"  But,  after  all.  the  supremacy  of  the  ocean  does  not  depend 
upon  owning  the  fastest  ship  afloat.  Britannia  has  continued  to. 
rule  the  waves  throughout  these  ten  years,  when  the  Atlantic 
speed  records  belonged  to  the  Germans.  Nor  is  the  British  supe- 
riority because  of  her  having  the  largest  navy  afloat.  It  is  to  the 
enterprise  and  shrewdness  of  her  merchants  and  ship-owners  and 
to  the  liberal  shipping  laws  that  her  supremacy  is  due,  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  similar  traits  that  the  German  ship-owners  have  become 
within  thirty  years  such  mighty  factors  in  the  carrying-trade  of 
the  world.  Subsidies  have,  of  course,  helped  in  both  countries, 
but.  after  all.  to  a  comparatively  slight  extent.  The  great  fleet  of 
the  Hamburg-American  Company  has,  for  instance,  been  created 
wholly  without  the  aid  of  a  single  government  grant  of  money. 
The  Empire  has  generally  lent  only  its  moral  aid  rnd  encourage- 
ment, and  permitted  its  ship-owners  to  buy  their  vessels  wherever 
they  could  get  them  best  and  cheapest. 

"  This  fact  alone  ought  to  make  Americans  hang  thei"  heads. 
Indeed,  the  arrival  of  the  Lusitania  should  stamp  this  as  a  day  of 
humility  for  all  our  citizens  who  wish  to  see  the  American  flag 
restored  to  the  place  among  the  world's  fleets  which  it  occupied 
in  the  fifties,  when  our  clipper  ships  were  in  every  harbor  on  the 
globe.  The  whole  world  is  looking  to  see  the  English  regain  the 
lost  Atlantic  laurels— not  from  the  most  enterprising  people  in  the 
world,  the  Americans,  but  from  the  Germans,  with  their  brief 
coast-line  and  four  or  five  harbors.  The  American  trade  is  fought 
for  by  everybody  save  ourselves.  There  are  no  reports  of  pro- 
jected American  ships  to  surpass  the  Lusitania,  no  rumors  that 
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TURNING    OFF  THE    WATER. 

— Macauley  in  New  York  World. 


"I  believe  railroad  commissions  are  good  when  they  are  not  improp- 
erly used." — E.  H.  Harriman. 
— Norris  in  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review. 

WHERE    HE    STANDS. 


American  invention  is  busy  with  a  plan  to  develop  a  vessel  that 
■will  cross  within  four  days.  To  France  or  Germany  we  must  look 
for  the  reply  to  the  English  challenge.  Our  chief  American  line 
is  precisely  where  it  was  in  [892,  when  by  act  of  Congress  it  was 
given  the  special  privilege  of  placing  two  of  its  foreign-built  ships 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  on  condition  that  it  build  two  others 
in  American  shipyards.  Its  ships  are  now  far  from  modern,  and 
it  clings  desperately  to  its  mail-subsidies,  but  as  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  our  European  trade  it  hardly  counts,  save  to  re- 
mind us  of  our  humiliating  position." 


THE  THIRD-TERM  MOVEMENT 

RKPORTS  are  coming  in  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
that  the  most -popular  candidate  for  the  next  Republican 
nomination  is  President  Roosevelt  himself,  willing  or  unwilling, 
pledge  or  no  pledge.  Secretary  Straus,  after  a  tour  of  the  Pacihc- 
Coast  States,  said  in  Chicago  a  few  days  ago,  "  In  every  section 
I  visited  I  found  an  enthusiastic  wish  and  determined  desire  for 
Roosevelt."  And  when  he  told  the  people  of  the  President's  posi- 
tion on  the  matter,  "  they  all  seemed  to  hope  that  conditions  would 
compel  him  to  accept  a  nomination."  "  What  our  Republicans 
want  is  Roosevelt,"  says  Senator  Clapp,  of  Minnesota,  and  he 
adds  that  if  one  travels  through  the  States  of  that  region  to  sound 
the  sentiment  for  Taft,  Fairbanks,  Cannon,  Hughes,  and  others, 
'"it  will  not  take  him  long  to  discover  the  remarkable  undercurrent 
of  feeling  for  Roosevelt,  and  the  existence  of  the  belief,  firmly 
bedded  and  unshaken,  that  when  the  time  comes  Mr.  Roosevelt 
will  permit  his  name  to  be  used."  Similarly  Senator  McCumber. 
of  North  Dakota,  declares  that  "  our  State  is  first  for  Roosevelt  " 
and  "  if  he  is  a  candidate,  or  can  be  induced  to  accept,  he  will  be 
nominated."  "Our  people  have  the  impression,"  he  adds,  "  that 
the  President  will  receive  such  an  overwhelming  indorsement  that 
he  will  be  forced  to  accept."  It  will  be  "  Roosevelt  by  acclama- 
tion," asserts  Senator  Scott,  of  West  Virginia:  "the  people  of 
this  country  are  Roosevelt  crazy,"  and  altho  the  President  is  not 
a  candidate  for  renomination,  he  will  be  unable  to  "stop  the  tide 
that  is  running  in  the  party."  Campbell  Slemp,  the  only  Republi- 
can Congressman  from  Virginia,  declares  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  run  again,  "he  would  carry  my  State 
and    split  the   solid  South."      In  a  symposium   on   this  topic  con 


ducted  by  the  New  York  World,  Representative  Laudenslager,  of 
New  Jersey,  writes  that  "  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  United  States  favor  the  reelection  of  our  President  for 
another  term  ";  Representative  Hull,  of  Iowa,  says  the  President 
has  had  only  one  elective  term  and  would  break  no  precedent  or 
tradition  by  having  another  ;  former  Pension  Commissioner  Evans 
sees  no  objection  to  "  electing  him  President  for  a  second  time  "  ; 
Representative  Burton,  of  Delaware,  holds  that  "a  good  man  can 
not  be  nominated  too  often";  and  S.  S.  McClure,  editor  of 
Mc(  'lure's  Magazine,  writes  : 

"  I  think  that  the  United  States  should  have  the  ablest  adminis- 
trator available  in  the  office  of  the  Presidency.  If  that  man  hap- 
pens already  to  have  been  President  for  four  years,  if  he  is  able 
and  the  best  man,  he  should  have  a  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  term. 
The  abuse  of  power  can  reside  only  in  that  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  which  the  personality  is  practically  perpetual,  as  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  United  States  Senate  is  the  most 
powerful  ruling  body  in  the  world ;  the  personnel  changes  so 
slowly  as  to  make  it  practically  a  perpetual  body.  There  can 
never  be  danger  in  our  Government  of  the  Presidency  becoming 
the  most  powerful  arm  of  the  Government.  If  I  owned  the  United 
States  and  wished  to  have  its  affairs  managed  as  well  as  possible  I 
should  feel  safest  in  selecting  for  the  Presidency,  after  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's term  had  expired,  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  for  the  following 
four  years.  He  has  done  more  to  extend  the  reign  of  law  over  the 
new  institutions  and  forms  of  our  civilization  than  any  other  man 
in  modern  history." 

David  Graham  Phillips,  writing  in  Success,  thinks  President 
Roosevelt  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  demand.     As  he 

puts  it : 

"A  man  has  no  right  to  swear  he  will  not  obey  his  country's 
call;  the  man  who  persisted  in  such  an  oath  would  not  earn  the 
respect,  but  the  contempt,  of  mankind,  if  his  country  commanded 
him  to  absolve  himself.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pledge  did  credit  to  his 
modesty,  to  his  respect  for  tradition  about  the  Presidential  office. 
Put  the  people  did  not  pledge  themselves  to  acquiesce  in  it;  such 
is  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
State  legislature  after  State  legislature. 

"Will  Roosevelt  run  in  1908? 

"  Perhaps  he  will  not  run.     But,  as  the  cards  lie  now,  he  will  be 
run.     lie  may  protest,  he  may  decline,  he  may  hide  in  his  tent. 
But  who  is  he  that  dares  forbid  the  American  people  to  vote  for 
whom  they  will?     Not  even  a  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  said  he  would  decline  if  nominated.     He  has 
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.not  said  that,  if  run  in  spite  of  himself  and  elected,  he  would  re- 
fuse to  serve.     And  he  will  not  say  it. 

"  Behind  the  cover  of  the  fake  candidacies  of  Fairbanks  and 
Knox  the  plutocracy  is  plotting  to  spring  and  nominate  some 
secret,  not  widely  unpopular  servant  of  theirs  whom  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, in  a  moment  of  ebullient  enthusiasm  has  given  a  hearty,  un- 
deserved bill  of  health.  It  is  a  shrewd  scheme.  If  the  plutocracy 
has  any  wisdom,  it  will  let  politics  alone  just  now.  Unless  it  is 
very  discreet  it  may  compass  the  election  of  a  radical  President 
under  whom  it  will  look  back  upon  the  days  of  Roosevelt  as  the 
subjects  of  King  Stork  looked  back  upon  the  days  of  King  Log." 

The  Riverside  (Cal.)  Enterprise  (Rep.)  argues  lor  another  term 

thus: 

"  No  one  nowadays  is  silly  enough  to  fear  any  weakening  of  the 
foundations  of  republican  institutions  in  this  country  through  the 
prolonged  occupancy  of  public  office  by  an  honest  and  capable 
man;  the  experimental  days  of  this  Republic  passed  long  ago. 
Our  form  of  government  is  here  to  remain,  with  perhaps  some 
minor  modifications,  for  a  very  long  time  ;  and  the  problem  which 
confronts  us  now  is  not  the  formation  of  a  government,  but  the 
running  of  a  government,  already  well  organized,  upon  the  most 
efficient  lines.  President  Roosevelt  is  possest  of  the  greatest  ex- 
ecutive genius  which  this  country  has  developed  in  more  than  a 
generation,  and  he  is  clearly  the  man  of  the  hour  and  the  man  for 
the  place." 

On  the  other  side,  in  opposition  to  the  third-term  movement, 
Editor  Martin,  of  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  writes  in  The 
World  symposium  that  "  there  is  a  deep-rooted  sentiment  against 
Slaving  a  President  in  the  White  House  more  than  eight  years  in 
any  circumstances,"  and  this  "in  absolute  disregard  of  the  consid- 
eration of  who  the  President  might  be."  "What  the  people 
-want,"  writes  another  editor,  "  is  a  continuation  of  the  Roosevelt 
policies,"  and  "if  President  Roosevelt  should  accept  a  renomina- 
tion,"  he  would  "give  his  opponents  a  chance  to  raise  the  third- 
term  cry,"  and  "would  thus  himself  give  his  foes  the  only  issue 
they  are  likely  to  have  in  the  next  campaign."  "  With  the  third- 
term  cry  to  rally  under,"  adds  this  writer,  "his  foes  could  wage 
a  well-organized  campaign  and  might  win,"  so  "  it  may  be  better 
for  his  policies  if  he  sticks  to  his  pledge."  Senator  Deboe 
(Dem.),  of  Kentucky,  says  in  The  World: 

"When  too  long  clothed  with. mighty  power  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent has,  this  power  will  be  misused.  It  is  much  better,  in  my 
opinion,  to  keep  the  Government  close  to  the  people.     We  have 


already  seen  the  power  exercised  by  the  President  abused,  and 
there  is  abundant  proof  of  this  fact. 

"This  is  a  republic  and  should  not  imitate  European  govern- 
ments to  the  injury  of  the  masses.  I  must  say  that  our  President 
is  now  pandering  to  the  formalities  and  customs  of  foreign  coun- 
tries too  much.  Give  him  a  third  term  and  we  can  not  tell  what 
he  will  do.  He  would  like  to  carry  on  foreign  affairs  without  con- 
sulting the  Senate  or  the  American  people.  He  likes  power,  hence 
too  much  would  be  unwise." 

Says  the  Louisville  Com <  ier-Joitrnal  (Dem.): 

"  The  '  reason  '  and  the  '  logic  '  against  a  third  term  for  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  simply  the  fact  that,  considering  the 
limitation  set  by  this  acceptance  and  sanction,  a  fourth  and  a  fifth 
term,  and  finally  life-tenure,  would  be  easier  than  a  third  term  to 
an  ambitious  ruler,  who.  beginning  as  a  popular  favorite,  must 
inevitably  end  as  an  actual  dictator." 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  (Rep.)  does  not  believe  the  President 
would  accept  a  renomination.     It  says  : 

"  It  is  curious  to  note  that  those  who  most  insist  upon  the  like- 
lihood of  a  renomination  are  readily  divisible  into  two  sharply 
opposed  classes— one  made  up  of  foolish  friends,  the  other  com- 
posed of  sharp  enemies  of  the  President. 

"  As  to  the  misguided  zeal  of  the  friends,  their  loyalty  has  stifled 
their  discretion  and  would  sacrifice  upon  the  altars  of  their  affec- 
tion the  very  character  of  the  object  of  their  devotion.  Guided 
by  directly  opposite  motives,  the  enemies  of  the  President  would 
achieve  the  same  result. 

"  It  can  safely  be  predicted  that  should  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  by  its  unanimous  vote,  tender  a  renomination  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  that  renomination  would  be  refused.  The  sol- 
emn pledge  voluntarily  given  the  nation  on  the  night  of  the  elec- 
tion of  November,  1904,  will  not  be  repudiated  or  evaded.  To 
believe  otherwise  is  to  imagine  a  vain  thing.  That  no  man  has 
ever  refused  a  Presidential  nomination  does  not  affect  the  situa- 
tion in  any  way. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.)  believes  the  country  would 
struggle  along  pretty  well  even  with  some  one  else  in  the  White 
House.     To  quote : 

"  It  is  conceivable  that  should  this  country  ever  become  so  dis- 
organized internally  and  so  poverty-stricken  in  statesmen  as  to 
need  a  Diaz  as  the  one  indispensable  man  to  save  society,  the 
third-term  tradition  would  perforce  be  set  aside.  But  we  suppose 
there  is  no  'Roosevelt  third-termer'  so  frantic  or  obsessed  as  to 
argue  that  such  a  condition  confronts  us  now.     Things  will  go  on 
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under  Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Cannon  or  Mr.  Hughes  about  as  they 
would  under  Mr.  Roosevelt.  We  are  in  that  happy  condition 
where  the  machinery  of  government  runs  along  smoothly  and  au- 
tomatically in  spite  of  changes  of  personnel  under  the  Republican 
party. 

"There  is  one  consideration  which  superheated  and  injudicious 
friends  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  fail  to  reckon  with.  His  best  asset  with 
the  American  people  is  the  reputation  of  absolute  sincerity  and 
fixity  of  honest  purpose.  His  worst  enemies  are  charging  that  he 
secretly  and  as  a  political  trickster  intends  doing  precisely  what 
his  injudicious  friends  are  urging  him  to  do  — break  his  word  on 
the  pretext  of 'bowing  to  the  will  of  the  people."  and  run  for  a 
third  term 

"Sentimental  twaddle  '  or  not,  Washington's  objection  to  the 
third  term  is  become  a  part  of  the  habit  of  political  thought  of  our 
people,  and  the  injudicious  friends  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  do  well 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  injudicious  friends  of  General 
Grant.  Principles  are  stronger  than  personalities  in  a  people 
trained  in  self-government." 


MR.  HEARST  ON   HIS  OWN  VIEWS 

AST  week  these  pages  reflected  the  surprize  and  bewilder- 
•*— 4  ment  with  which  the  press  of  the  country  received  Mr. 
Hearst's  Labor-day  speech,  in  which  he  decried  class  hatred  and 
indulged  in  unreserved  but  discriminating  praise  of  the  capitalist 
and  the  trust.  This  speech  was  almost  universally  interpreted  as 
indicating  a  sudden  and  picturesque  change  in  Mr.  Hearst's  atti- 
tude and  philosophy.  We  now  learn  from  his  own  lips,  however 
— through  an  interview  published  in  the  New  York  Times  —  that 
his  views  have  undergone  no  change  whatever,  and  that  he  has 
always  recognized  the  existence  of  good  trusts  as  well  as  bad 
trusts.     In  illustration  of  this  difference  he  said  to  the  interviewer : 

"  I  have  eight  newspapers  in  different  cities,  operating  in  har- 
mony. That  is  combination  of  a  certain  kind,  but  it  is  combina- 
tion that  is  beneficial  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  me.  The  features 
and  various  attractions  that  are  secured  for  one  paper  are  repro- 
duced in  all  the  others.  By  using  the  combined  capital  of  eight 
papers.  I  can  secure  more  for  their  readers  than  if  I  should  buy 
for  one  paper  alone.  Is  not  combination  of  that  kind  for  tin- 
benefit  of  the  public? 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  having  eight  papers  in  differ 
ent  cities,  I  should  control  all  of  the  papers  in  some  one  city.  I 
would  then  establish  a  monopoly.  If  J  used  that  monopoly  to 
give  the  readers  less  and  less  for  their  money,  knowing  that  there 
was  no  competition  in  which  they  could  find  relief,  would  1  not 
then  furnish  an  example  of  combination  that  is  harmful  to  the 
public?     The  distinction  is  clear." 

H:^  much-discust  Jamestown  speech.. says  Mr. 'Hearst.  "  exprest 
my  views  exactly,  and  exprest  views  that  I  have  always  enter- 
tained and  frequently  delivered,  and  it  expresses  the  beliefs  that 
control  my  actions."  He  considers  the  chief  fault  in  his  speech 
to  be  that  "it  contains  very  little  that  I  have  not  said  before,  and 
many  times  before."     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  My  speech  is  considered  conservative  for  two  reasons :  first, 
my  critics  insist  that  I  am  a  violent  extremist,  and  as  they  have 
difficulty  in  harmonizing  my  utterances  with  their  assertions  they 
insist  that  I  have  changed  my  attitude;  secondly,  human  thought 
advances,  human  experience  proves  certain  principles,  and  utter- 
ances that  seemed  radical  a  few  years  ago  seem  conservative  now. 
because  the  statements  made  then  are  now  generally  accepted 
as  true. 

"The  radicalism  of  to-day  is  the  conservatism  of  to-morrow,  if 
it  is  sound  radicalism.  My  radicalism  has  been  a  demand  for  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  whether  they  be  important  and  powerful 
or  weak  and  insignificant ;  for  practise  of  the  equality  before  the 
law  which  we  profess;  for  maintenance  of  the  liberal  conditions 
which  have  given  opportunity  to  all.  and  which  have  resulted  in 
the  astonishing  development  of  this  great  country  of  ours.  A  year 
ago  I  made  a  speech  on  Labor  Day  at  Syracuse,  and  it  met  with 
exactly  the  same  reception  that  my  Jamestown  speech  met  with." 


HANDICAPPED  SCHOOL-CHILDREN 

r  I  is  related  that  an  ambitious  amateur  statistician  who  was 
A  trying  to  figure  out  the  relative  criminality  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  his  city's  population  reached  the  astonishing  conclusion 
that  300  per  cent,  of  the  Turks  in  town  were  criminals.  This  was 
borne  out  by  the  city  records,  which  showed  that  there  was  one 
Turk  in  the  city,  and  he  had  been  arrested  three  times  that  year. 
This  anecdote  is  brought  to  mind  by  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
"prominent  educators"  who  examined  1.400  school-children  in  New 
York  City  ("  less  than  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  school 
registration  last  year,"  as  The  Globe  points  out),  and  on  the  basis 
of  their  findings  sent  out  a  report  that  12,000,000  school-children 
in  the  I'nited  States  have  physical  troubles  that  retard  or  deflect 
their  mental  and  moral  development.  "  Such  estimates  have  little 
value  except  to  attract  attention."  remarks  the  Chicago  Tribune ; 
and  the  New  York  Globe  thinks  they  belong  in  "  the  region  of 
statistical  burlesque." 

While  the  figures  may  be  wrong,  however,  it  is  not  questioned 
that  many  school-children  are  handicapped  by  physical  defects 
that  could  be  remedied  by  proper  care.  Says  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post : 

"  The  facts  which  New  York  has  just  found  out  for  herself  were 
learned  in  Chicago  seven  years  ago.  and  here  through  the  labora- 
tory for  child  study  an  effort  has  been  made  to  change  conditions. 
The  conditions  are  not  only  a  subject  for  study,  but  a  subject  for 
intelligent  and  effective  action 

"The  State  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  health  of  its  citizens.  No 
nation  can  live  in  the  face  of  the  physical  deterioration  of  its  peo- 
ple. A  means  must  be  found  to  correct  the  condition  that  the 
health  boards  know  to  exist  and  that  they  are  trying  to  cure.  The 
parents  sin  against  their  children  through  ignorance.  They  are 
slow  to  believe  that  when  there  are  no  external  evidences  that  dis- 
orders exist  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  health  of  the  family. 

"  Legislation  of  some  kind  is  needed.  It  should  be  made  as 
void  of  offense  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  having  full  regard  for 
the  prejudices  of  parents.  The  framing  of  such  legislation  will  be  a 
difficult  work,  but  if  there  is  no  error  in  the  reports  of  the  physi- 
cians who  have  made  investigation  a  careful  and  painstaking  duty 
the  future  demands  that  the  present  take  care  of  its  own." 

The  New  York  American  seeks  the  cause  of  these  defects.  It 
observes : 

"The  examination  of  the  origin  of  these  defects  of  childhood 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  in  large  measure  they  are  due  to  industrial 
causes.  The  wretched  air  and  light  of  the  tenements  occasion 
much  of  the  improper  breathing  and  impaired  eyesight.  The 
greed  of  employers  in  the  working  of  children  depletes  the  little 
ones  physically  as  well  as  mentally.  To  this  source  can  be 
ascribed  many  of  the  other  ills.  As  to  malnutrition,  which  is  but 
another  name  for  slow  starvation,  its  origin  is  readily  traced  to 
the  double  law  of  greed  that  grinds  down  the  wages  of  the  poor 
while  raising  the  price  of  living. 

"  The  committee  of  prominent  educators  has  rendered  a  public 
service  by  calling  attention  to  this  wide-spread  and  preventable 
evil.  It  would  have  done  still  better  if  it  had  been  more  minute 
and  thorough  in  determining  its  cause  and  remedy.  The  most 
certain  way  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  race  is  to  improve 
that  of  the  children  who  will  make  up  the  race  of  the  future." 

Some  think,  however,  that  the  school-teacher  is  interfering  too 
much  in  the  home  life  already,  an  opinion  that  is  voiced  thus  by 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger : 

"As  for  providing  breakfasts,  dental  treatment,  and  eyeglasses 
for  children,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  suggestion  should  be 
made  in  any  American  community.  It  is  no  function  of  the  state 
to  bring  up  men's  families  for  them,  and  there  is  great  social  dan- 
ger in  such  a  policy.  It  would  be  an  encouragement  to  improvi- 
dent paternity  and  maternity,  as  it  is  an  entirely  improper  use  of 
the  money  of  taxpayers  under  any  system  of  republican  govern- 
ment. It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  children,  like  their  elders, 
might  be  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  housed,  better  amused 
if  they  had  more  money  with  which  to  do  these  things.     But  these 
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are  matters  which  there  is  no  central  power  to  regulate,  results 
which  there  is  no  fund  to  effect.  In  the  little  red  schoolhouse  of 
our  fathers  the  boy  with  the  tumbled  hair  and  the  patched 
breeches  who  ate  his  cold  bread  and  butter  out  of  a  tin  bucket 
may  have  sometimes  had  cold  feet,  bad  teeth,  and  a  poor  digestion, 
but  the  teacher  did  the  best  that  was  possible  with  the  material  in 
hand,  and  now  and  then  produced  a  useful  citizen.  That  should 
be  the  aim  of  our  public  schools  at  this  day,  which  are  loading 
down  their  teachers  and  cramming  their  pupils  with  a  thousand 
different  kinds  of  training  proposed  by  the 'social  chemists.'  from 
agriculture  to  the  higher  diplomacy  and  statesmanship.  A  task 
worth  performing  would  be  to  teach  children  something  about  the 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  of  the  English  language  and  a  few 
of  the  simple  accomplishments  of  our  fathers,  now  almost  wholly 
neglected,  so  that  they  might  sooner  or  later  become  useful  agents 
in  carrying  forward  the  civilization  of  the  race." 


WOMAN-SUFFRAGE  AS  A  WORLD 
MOVEMENT 

ALTHO  the  average  newspaper  reader  has  watched  with  more 
or  less  attention  the  spirited  and  picturesque  campaign  of 
the  "  suffragettes  "  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  noted  with  interest 
the  victory  for  woman-suffrage  in  Finland  in  1906,  he  has  probably 
little  idea  of  the  general  growth  of  this  movement  throughout  the 
world.  The  salient  facts  of  the  movement  are  set  forth  in  The 
North  American  Review  for  September  by  Mrs.  Ida  Husted 
Harper,  who  is  widely  known  as  a  historian  and  advocate  of  the 
cause.  The  storm  center  of  the  movement  at  the  present  moment, 
says  Mrs.  Harper,  is  Great  Britain;  its  most  conspicuous  triumph 
has  been  in  Finland,  where  nineteen  women  have  seats  in  the 
National  Parliament ;  and  in  the  United  States  the  conditions  it 
has  to  overcome  "are  harder  and  more  complicated  than  in  any- 
other  country."  The  two  most  important  events  marking  this 
question  as  a  world  movement,  we  are  told,  were  the  meetings  of 
the  International  Council  of  Women  in  1904  and  the  International 
Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  in  Copenhagen  in  1906.  The  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women,  which  "comprises  seven  or  eight  mil- 
lions of  the  leading  women  in  the  various  countries."  has  declared 
for  strenuous  efforts  "  to  enable  women  to  obtain  the  power  of 
voting  in  all  countries  where  a  representative  government  exists." 
In  fourteen  countries  the  movement  is  organized  and  aggressive, 
and  an  international  paper  has  been  established  for  purposes  of 
encouragement  and  propaganda.  In  New  Zealand  women  have 
had  the  full  franchise  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  men  since  1893. 
In  Australia  since  1901  they  have  had  the  full  Federal  suffrage  and 
the  right  to  sit  in  the  National  Parliament.  Turning  to  Europe, 
Mrs.  Harper  points  to  the  curious  anomaly  that  in  its  two  repub- 
lics—France and  Switzerland — "the  cause  of  woman-suffrage  is 
more  backward  than  in  almost  any  of  the  other  countries."  In 
France,  however,  "  the  Catholics,  who  have  always  stood  inflexi- 
bly against  giving  political  rights  to  women,  are  now  saying  that, 
if  women  had  possest  a  vote,  they  would  not  have  shown  the  in- 
difference to  the  interests  of  the  church  that  men  have,  and  Parlia- 
ment would  not  have  been  able  to  bring  about  the  separation  of 
church  and  state."  In  the  Netherlands  the  movement  "is  well 
organized  and  advanced."  and  in  Denmark  it  was  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  convention  of  the  International  Suffrage  Alliance  in 
Copenhagen  a  year  ago.  But  in  actual  results  Denmark  "is  lar 
behind  the  other  Scandinavian  countries,  behind  even  its  own 
colony  of  Iceland."  In  Germany  a  leading  Catholic  paper  has  re- 
cently declared  that  the  laws  of  the  church  do  not  forbid  the  en- 
franchisement of  women,  and  that  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment makes  it  desirable,  and  the  strong  Socialist  party  in  that 
country  has  formally  espoused  the  cause.  In  Russia  "  the  desire 
for  a  voice  in  the  Government  is  strong  among  all  classes  of 
women,  but  especially  among  the  peasants."     Says  Mrs.  Harper: 

"  Nothing  could  be  more   touching  than  the  petition  sent  to  the 


Douma  by  the  peasant  women  of  the  three  villages  of  Tver,  beg- 
ging that  they  should  have  the  same  rights  as  the  men.  'Till 
now.'  they  said,  'even  tho  we  were  beaten  sometimes,  still  we  de- 
cided various  matters  together.  .  .  .  Have  pity  on  us  in  the  name 
of  God  !  We  had  for- 
merly the  same  rulers  as 
our  husbands ;  now  our 
husbands  are  going  to 
write  the  laws  for  us." 

In  Norway,  we  are  told, 
women  have  achieved  the 
parliamentary  franchise, 
under  an  income  qualifi- 
cation. In  Sweden  only 
the  municipal  franchise 
has  been  granted,  but 
Mrs.  Harper  thinks  that 
there  is  every  probabil- 
ity that  the  Swedish 
women  will  not  for  long 
remain  behind  those  of 
Norway  in  any  matter  of 
political  rights.  The  sit- 
uation in  Great  Britain 
is  familiar.  According 
to    Mrs.    Harper,  it  is  a 

matter  of  general  opinion       .  ^,uth°[  of  "  *  History  of  Woman  .Suffrage 

0  r  to  the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.'     She 

that     the     claim     of     the       thinks  that  in  the  United  States  the  obstacles 

"  suffrajrettes  "       will      be        in  the  way  of  woman-suffrage  are  greater  than 

'  in  any  other  country, 

granted  within  a  few- 
years.  In  Japan  the  cause  has  been  embraced  by  women  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  in  India  it  has  enthusiastic  advocates  among 
the  cultured  Parsee  women.  Even  in  Persia,  we  are  told,  the 
educated  women  are  asking  a  vote  for  members  of  the  recently 
established  Representative  Assembly.  Says  Mrs.  Harper:  "In 
all  the  evolution  and  revolution  which  are  taking  place  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  there 
is  no  more  significant  feature  than  this  almost  universal  movement 
on  the  part  of  women  for  a  voice,  a  vote,  and  a  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  live." 

Of  the  progress  made  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  be- 
sides Great  Britain  we  read  : 

"  In  the  Isle  of  Man.  widows  and  spinsters,  since  i8Si.  have 
voted  for  all  officials,  including  members  of  the  House  of  Keys, 
or  Parliament.  In  the  recent  organization  of  the  Government  of 
South  Africa,  there  was  considerable  effort  to  secure  representa- 
tion for  women,  the  new  Premier.  General  Botha,  strongly  urging 
it.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  would  not  allow  it  because  of 
the  great  advantage  it  would  give  to  the  Boers,  as  there  are  com- 
paratively few  Englishwomen  in  South  Africa.  The  only  concession 
made  was  to  give  the  municipal  franchise  to  the  women  of  Natal. 

"In  all  of  the  nine  provinces  of  Canada  widows  and  spinsters 
have  had  for  years  either  school  or  municipal  suffrage  or  both, 
and  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  all  women  have  both  on  the  same 
terms  as  men.  The  agitation  for  the  full  franchise  has  had  able 
supporters,  but  has  not  been  very  strong  or  well  organized  until 
in  recent  years.  Last  year  various  suffrage  advocates  formed  a 
deputation  to  wait  upon  the  new  Premier  and  ask  his  influence  for 
a  parliamentary  franchise  bill.  They  were  supported  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Mayor  of  Toronto,  the  chancellor  of 
the  university,  and  other  prominent  men.  The  Premier  assured 
them  that  they  were  asking  only  lor  what  was  their  right,  but  that 
their  position  had  been  assigned  by  the  Infinite  and  it  was  not  for 
a  statesman  to  try  to  change  that  plan.  The  National  Council  of 
Women,  the  strongest  organization  in  Canada,  has  just  created  a 
standing  committee  on  political  equality,  which  will  cooperate  with 
the  Suffrage  Association.  If  Great  Britain  should  give  the  full 
franchise  to  women,  its  Canadian  colony  could  not  consistently 
refuse  it.  especially  with  those  ot  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in 
full  possession  of  this  right." 

To  present  adequately  the  status  of  the  question  in  the  United 
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States,  says  Mrs.  Harper,  would  require  a  separate  article.  Ours, 
she  asserts,  is  the  only  country  where  "  women  have  been  left  to 
light  this  battle  alone,  with  no  moral,  financial,  or  political  support 
from  men."     To  quote  further  : 

"The  conditions  for  securing  it  are  harder  and  more  compli- 
cated here  than  in  any  other  country,  for  in  all  others  it  is  only 
necessary  to  win  over  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  United  States  there  are  forty-five  parliaments  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  that  is  only  the  beginning;  for,  when  a  major- 
ity of  their  members  have  been  enlisted,  they  can  only  submit  the 
question  to  the  electors.  It  encounters  then  such  a  conglomerate 
mass  of  voters  as  exists  nowhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  under  similar  conditions  women  could  get  the  fran- 
chise in  any  country  on  the  globe.  Principally  for  this  reason 
they  have  not  succeeded  here,  tho  they  have  worked  longer  and 
harder  than  those  of  any  other  nation— almost  than  of  all  others 
combined.  Nevertheless,  four  States  have  fully  enfranchised 
women,  there  is  unquestionably  a  large  favorable  increase  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  among  both  men  and  women,  and  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  demonstrate  that  there  are  substantial  grounds  for  en- 
couragement and  expectation  of  an  ultimate  general  victory.  It 
does  not.  however,  tend  to  stimulate  an  American  woman's  na- 
tional pride  to  reflect  that  this  may  be  the  last  of  civilized  coun- 
tries to  grant  to  women  a  voice  in  their  own  government." 


THE  CANTEEN  CONTROVERSY  AGAIN 

ALTHO  figures  are  proverbially  incapable  of  lying,  it  appears 
from  a  recent  newspaper  bout  between  friends  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  anticanteen  law  that  even  official  statistics  can  be  so 
presented  as  to  bear  witness  on  either  side  of  an  argument.  Thus 
the  New  York  Times  cites  the  annual  report  of  the  Judge-Advo- 
cate General  of  the  Army  to  show  how  the  abolition  of  the  can- 
teen has  increased  liquor-drinking  anil  dissipation  among  enlisted 
men.  W.  P.  White,  of  Philadelphia,  immediately  writes  to  The 
Times3  asserting  that  the  report  in  question  shows  "  exactly  the 
reverse  "  of  this,  and  auotes  the  following  figures,  "as  given  by 
the  Judge-Advocate  General,"  which,  the  correspondent  claims. 
"  tell  their  own  story  "  : 

"  1900  —  General  courts  martial,  6.680:  drunkenness,  1.645. 
"  1901— General  courts  martial,  6.065  ;  drunkenness  1,458. 
"  1902— General  courts  marital,  5.31 1 ;  drunkenness.  960. 
"  1903— General  courts  martial,  5,275  ;  drunkenness,  81 1. 
"  1904— General  courts  martial,  4.429;  drunkenness,  616. 
"  1905 — General  courts  martial.  4,Soo;  drunkenness,  50S. 
"  1906 — General  courts  martial.  4,596;  drunkenness,  504." 

Put  these  figures  are  not  allowed  io  close  the  argument.  In 
fact,  a  dispatch  from  Washington  represents  "army  officers  here 
who  are  interested  in  the  restoration  of  the  canteen"  as  indignant 
rather  than  convinced.  It  is  claimed  that  the  figures  are  inaccu- 
rate, but  "  their  inaccuracy  is  not  the  ground  on  which  they  are  at- 
tacked." The  greater  offense  lies  in  their  alleged  "  disingenuous- 
ness."  According  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  The  Times 
there  have  been  "  practically  no  cases  of  drunkenness  tried  by 
general  court  martial  "  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2, 
1901,  by  which  the  power  of  the  inferior  courts  was  extended  so 
that  they  could  punish  by  forfeiture  of  pay  and  confinement  for 
three  months.     To  quote  further  from  the  same  dispatch  : 

"  Mere  drunkenness  is  almost  never  of  sufficient  seriousness  to 

warrant  sending  the  offender  to  a  general  court.     Those  cases  are 

handled  almost  entirely  by  summary  or  other  inferior  courts.     Bu1 

it  is  also  true  that  in  the  very  great  majority  of  serious  cases  such 

■<>  to  general  courts,  the  underlying  cause  was  drunkenness. 

"  It  is  estimated  at  the  Judge-Advocate  General's  office  here  that 
in  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  before  general  courts  the  defendant 
pleads  drunkenness  as  an  extenuating  circumstance,  if  not  as  a 
defense.  'I  went  otf  the  reservation  and  got  drunk,  and  I  don't 
know  what  happened  then."  is  the  story  of  the  great  majority  of 
army  delinquents  when  brought  to  book. 

"In  almost  all  such  cases,  when  the  main  charge  and  specifica- 


tions have  been  made,  there  is  tacked  on  a  charge  of  drunkenness, 
altho  if  that  were  the  only  offense  the  case  would  never  go  to  the 
general  court  martial,  but  would  be  handled  by  the  inferior  court. 
In  this  way  the  general  courts  have  had  to  do  with  drunkenness 
in  the  last  six  years,  and  that  is  about  the  only  way  they  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

"These  are  the  cases  represented  in  the  figures  quoted  by  Mr. 
White,  and  it  is  true  that  these  cases  have  decreased  in  number  in 
the  years  purporting  to  be  covered  by  his  figures.  Put  it  is 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  White  fails  to  take  into  account  the  enlisted 
strength  of  the  Army,  an  important  factor  in  determining  the 
proportion  of  drunkenness  in  different  years.  The  Army  has  been 
growing  smaller  steadily  since  1900,  and  in  that  and  the  year  just 
following  it  there  were  a  great  many  volunteers  enrolled,  which 
naturally  increased  the  infractions  of  discipline." 

The  figures  which  really  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  drunken- 
ness in  the  Army,  we  learn  from  the  same  source,  are  those  for  the 
inferior  courts.     Of  these  we  read  : 

"  Full  figures  have  not  yet  been  compiled,  covering  the  entire 
period  involved  by  Mr.  White's  figures,  so  as  to  afford  an  accu- 
rate line  on  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  canteen.  But  in  1904, 
three  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  canteen  and  the  passage  of 
the  summary  court  act.  the  number  of  convictions  by  summary 
and  other  inferior  courts  was  40.803.  In  1906  there  were  45,009, 
and  this  does  not  include  the  number  in  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  records  of  which  were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Lost — valuable  prestige  in  Morocco  c.i^r.  Return  to  French  Government. 
- — .Vcu'  York  Commercial. 

It  costs  more  to  live  nowadays  than  it  did  in  the  old  times,  but  you  get 
more  kinds  of  life. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Ok  course,  Wall  Street  "stands  by  the  country."  That's  the  best  way  to 
:■' 't  its  hand  in  the  country's  pocket. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  campaign  for  better  homes  for  American  diplomatists  is  to  be  revived. 
Some  persons  who  have  traveled  abroad  will  at  once  suggest  the  United  States. 
(  Incago  Post. 

(  1  1.' 1  u\  nature  lakers  who  have  been  listening  to  recent  public  utterances 
are  now  prepared  to  believe  the  story  of  Balaam  and  his  talking  animal. — 
New  York  Evening  Post.  ' 

A  Lowell,  Mass.,  paper  has  discovered  that  "an  Englishman  may  now 
marry  his  widow's  sister."  It  would  certainly  be  a  grave  undertaking,  how- 
ever.-- Washington  Herald 


"  I'imI,."  Copyrighted,  1907.    By  permission, 

M.\n\  's    LAM  B. 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb,  It  followed  her  where'er  she  went. 

Ule-  tionate  and  tame:  Until-  the  strangest  thing  ! 

And  for  awhile  when  Mary  called  Some  heartless  vandal  clipped  its  Heece 

The  lamb,  it  always  came.  And  left  it  shivering. 

"What  makes  the  lamb  dodge  Mary  so?" 

The  guileless  people  cry  ; 
"  The  lamb  is  on  to  Mary  now.'' 

The  wiser  ones  reply. 

—  L.  M.  Glackens  in  Puck. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT 


THE  ANGLO-RUSSIAN  TREATY 

WHEN  commenting  on  the  Crimean  War  Lord  Salisbury 
said  tiiat  in  allying  herself  with  Turkey  against  Russia 
England  "  put  the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse."  If  he  was  correct 
the  British  Government  has  at  last  found  heart  of  grace  to  put  the 
saddle  on  the  right  horse,  the  unexpected  has  happened,  and  a 
new  treaty  between  England  and  Russia  has  shelved  some  pos- 
sible casus  belli  that  have  been  the  nightmares  of  diplomats  for 
years.  The  particulars  of  this  agreement  relate  principally  to  the 
coterminous  spheres  of  influence  occupied  by  each  party  in  Asia. 
The  boundaries  of  Afghanistan  and  of  Persia  are  safeguarded,  and 
extension  of  territory  is  not  to  be  contemplated  by  either  of  the 
two  European  Powers  except  by  mutual  consent  or  even  coopera- 
tion. For  many  years  England  has  regarded  with  anxiety  the 
railroad  which  Russia  has  been  extending  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
Afghan  frontiers.  This  treaty  secures  the  immunity  of  this"  buffer 
state  "  from  all  encroachments  or  even  menaces  on  the  part  of  the 
Czar. 

The  German  press  are  a  little  suspicious  of  this  fortifying  of 
English  and  Russian  influence  in  the  Far  East  and  fear  that  these 
two  gigantic  empires  may  form  a  warlike  coalition  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  regions  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten  says  in  the  plainest  words  possible : 

"  From  a  German  standpoint  the  signing  of  this  treaty  is  to  be 
looked  upon  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  regret  that  German  diplomacy 
should  not  have  prevented  its  ratification.  We  take  it  forgranted 
that  an  Anglo-Russian  entente  is  quite  certain  not  to  interfere  with 
German  interests,  and  has  indeed  no  significance  for  Germany  ex- 
cept that  it  may  diminish  the  rivalry  between  the  two  Powers  in 
Asia,  and  so  far  further  the  cause  of  peace.  Germany  certainly 
has  no  interest  in  diminishing  the  rivalry  between  England  and 
Russia;  quite  the  contrary.  The  more  strained  the  relations  be- 
tween these  two  empires  the  better  for  Germany,  since  freedom  of 
action  and  influence  in  international  questions  will  be  more  fully 
accorded  her.  But  everything  that  can  draw  Russia  and  England 
more  closely  together  makes  more  imminent  the  danger  that  both 
Powers  will  not  be  content  to  confine  their  operations  to  Asia,  but 
will  lay  hands  on  other  territories  where  the  vital  interests  of  Ger- 
many are  at  stake." 

The  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse  thinks  that  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  has  removed  a  thorn  from  the  side  of  European  diplomacy. 
Russia  has  given  up  her  dream  of  Indian  conquest,  and  confines 
herself  to  "a  sphere  of  influence  and  commercial  activity  in  com- 
merce in  Middle  Asia."  Each  of  the  two  parties  is  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  and  "sit  down  in  the  territories  which  it  already 
possesses."  The  following  are  the  terms  in  which  this  eminently 
reasonable  journal  sums  up  the  situation  : 

"The  signing  of  this  treaty  is  a  great  political  event,  for  such 
an  agreement  has  an  influence  on  all  the  diplomatic  questions  of 
the  hour.  Its  ratification  is  a.  pledge  that  both  the  signatory 
Powers,  who  have  so  long  been  contending  with  each  other  on 
Asiatic  ground,  have  at  length  come  to  terms  and  agreed  to  con- 
fine their  influence  and  their  ambition  within  certain  spheres  of 
delimitation.  The  opposition  existing  between  England  and  Rus- 
sia has  for  a  hundred  years  been  a  standing  obstacle  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  all  political  conventions.  To  state  that  it  has  now 
utterly  vanished  over  the  horizon  would  be  rash,  but  we  may  safely 
declare  that  for  the  present  it  has  lost  its  actuality." 

England  has  been  aiming  at  this  treaty  for  a  long  time  and  only- 
feared,  says  the  Gaulois  (Paris'),  that  Germany  might  forestall  her. 
To  quote  its  words  : 

"The  idea  of  an  agreement  with  Russia  has  been  the  ruling 
motive  of  England  ever  since  the  Algeciras  Conference.  It  ap- 
peared to  her  to  be  indispensable,  as  it  was  the  logical  sequel  to 
the  entente  cordiale  with  France.  From  the  English  point  of 
view  the  necessity  of  an  Anglo-Russian  alliance  was  twofold.  A 
Russo-German  agreement  was  first  to  be  prevented.     At  such   an 


agreement  the  German  Chancellery  had  long  aimed  in  vain.  Then 
a  stop  had  to  be  put  to  Germany's  ambitious  schemes  in  Persia, 
and  the  frontiers  of  India  had  to  be  safeguarded  against  any  ulte- 
rior designs  of  Russia.  .  .  .  Above  all  we  think  the  Anglo-Rus- 
sian treaty  signifies  the  consecration  of  reconciliation  between 
these  two  countries  and  a  new  guaranty  that  peace  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  Europe.     Hence  the  felicitations  with  which  we  greet  it." 

The  London  Times  thinks  that  the  making  of  this  treaty  will  be 
greeted  by  all  Englishmen  with  "deep  satisfaction  "  and  will  re- 
vive Russian  prestige  in  Europe.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  In  Russia  itself  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  war  and  the  internal 
crisis  had  produced  a  wholesome  reaction  against  the  policy   of 


THE    GHOST  AT    WILHELMSHOKHE. 

Edward    "  How  long  must  you  haunt  this  phice.  unhappy  spirit ;  " 
Shade  ok  Napoleon  III.—"  Until  some  one  else  gets  his  ringers 
burnt  by  meddling  with  Germany!" 

—Jugend  <  Munich). 

adventure  in  Asia.  From  our  point  of  view,  as  well  as  the  Rus- 
sian, it  was  felt  that  the  antagonism  in  Asia  between  their  inter- 
ests and  ours  was  no  longer  irreconcilable,  if  both  parties  would 
only  bring  moderation  and  good-will  to  bear  on  the  study  of  the 
problems  involved.  The  removal  of  that  antagonism  would  go 
far  to  restore  Russian  influence  in  Europe." 

But  The  Saturday  Review  (London)  speaks  as  if  the  treaty  were 
scarcely  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.  and  observes  : 

"  It  would  be  fatuous  to  found  great  hopes  upon  any  agreement, 
for  the  stability  of  all  such  arrangements  is  determined  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  every  case  rather  than  by  previous  resolutions,  however 
excellent.  We  know  by  long  experience  how  little  effect  senti- 
ment either  hostile  or  friendly  has  upon  the  relations  of  states,  and 
even  tho  Great  Britain  and  Russia  may  be  determined  to  bury  the 
hatchet  for  good,  inevitable  causes  might  force  them  asunder  in  the 
end.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  constant  state  of  irritation 
and  antagonism  in  which  Russia  and  England  have  stood  to  one 
another,  except  perhaps  the  ill-directed  and  ill-informed  sympathy 
with  the  Revolutionary  party  which  for  a  time  had  a  spurious 
vogue  among  us.  But  to  leap  from  this  into  anything  like  an 
entente  and  to  believe  that  such  a  condition  could  be  lasting  might 
in  the  end  be  even  more  injurious  than  the  petty  nagging." — 
Translations  made  for  The   Literary  Digest. 
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FRENCH   MILITARY  DECADENCE 

THE  Gallic  cock  was  once  considered  not  only  prompt  to 
crow,  but  ready  to  fight.  Nowadays,  we  are  told  by  un- 
mistakable authorities,  both  the  Army  and  Navy  of  France  are  in 
danger  of  being  demoralized.  The  French  Navy  is  undisciplined, 
disorderly,  and  destitute  of  esprit  de  corps.  This  is  the  verdict 
passed  by  the  senatorial  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
blowing  up  of  the  French  battle-ship  Jena.     The  powder  "  13  "  was 


"society  in  the  grip  of  war." 
A  striking  cartoon  by  a  French  artist  in  The  Illustrated ) .ondon  \'eu's. 

indeed  packed  too  tightly  and  in  too  high  a  temperature  in  the 
magazine  of .  the  fated  vessel.  But  the  committee  of  inquiry  in 
their  report,  as  summarized  by  the  French  and  German  papers, 
declare  that  other  than  material  causes  are  accountable  for  the 
catastrophe.  "  The  direct  cause  of  the  catastrophe."  they  declare, 
"lies  in  the  want  of  cooperative  harmony,  in  the  dissension  and 
antagonism  which  reigns  between  the  different  departments  of  the 
Navy."  The  report  testifies  that  the  senatorial  committee  found 
nothing  but  antagonism  and  quarreling  in  the  Na\  y.  The  gunners, 
the  yeomen,  the  seamen,  and  the  marines  have  no  friendly  relations 
with  each  other.  They  are  rent  asunder  by  professional  jeal- 
ousy. Moreover,  their  commanding  officers  make  no  attempts  to 
reduce  these  contending  and  hostile  departments  of  the  ship's 
crew  to  sucli  a  condition  of  harmony  as  would  render  them  orderly 
and  useful  elements  of  the  naval  force.  This  rapid  deterioration 
of  the  French  naval  personnel  is  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  irresponsi- 
bility and  indifference  which  witnesses  to  a  deplorable  weakness 
in  the  Government.  The  report  closes  as  follows  :  "  It  is  our  duty 
as  Frenchmen  to  aim  at  reviving  in  our  navy  the  spirit  of  order, 
authority,  discipline,  and  vigilance.  We  must  furnish  our  sailors 
with  ships  and  weapons  worthy  of  their  courage,  their  intelligence. 
and  their  valor.  All  Frenchmen  must  unite  in  furthering  this 
object." 

These  remarkable  words  of  severe  censure  are  directed  against 
the  French  Navy  by  French  senators.  The  French  Army  is  even 
more  bitterly  castigated  by  a  retired  French  general  who.  writing 
in  the  Gaulois  (Paris),  on  the  "French  Military  Officer,"  speaks 
of 'him  as  a  coward,  a  materialist,  a  man  who  thinks  first  of 
worldly  success  and  comfort,  and  has  no  idea  of  that  disinterested 
and  devoted  patriotism  which  is  generally  described  as  the  love  of 
glory       (General  Canongc's  words  are  as  follows  : 

"The  military  spirit,  whose  decay  became  notoriously  percepti- 
ble during  the  latter  years  of  the  Second  Empire,  is  day  by  day 
growing  feebler  throughout  our  nation.  The  worship  of  material 
well-being,  the  dread  of  death,  so  natural  when  nothing  beyond 
it  is  anticipated,  all  contribute  to  intensify  that  aversion  for  mili- 
tary service  which  is  daily  becoming  more  generally  noticeable. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  shown  by  the  cry  raised  for  a  shorter  period 


of  military  service,  on  the  other  by  the  progress  which  the  anti- 
militarists  and  internationalists  are  making  in  France." 

This  writer  .exhorts  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  not  to 
meddle  in  politics,  "a  mirage  which  merely  dazzles  the  eye  of  the 
soldier;  sooner  or  later  it  will  prove  hurtful  to  him  and  will  lead 
him  to  swift  dishonor."  He  explains  this  position  by  declaring 
that  the  soldier  is  to  fight  fo.T  France,  and  not  for  any  government, 
republican  or  monarchical.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"  We  must  not  forget  that  the  army  was  made  solely  for  war. 
and  must  fulfil  certain  conditions  at  the  risk  of  being  beaten.  It 
this  obligation  is  acknowledged,  no  political  considerations  can 
interfere  with  its  discharge.  Harmony  between  the  social  and 
political  organization  of  the  state  and  its  military  organization 
ought  not  to  be  such  as  will  mislead  the  army  into  a  path  whose 
end  is  disaster.  For  it  matters  nothing  to  the  soldier  whether 
the  military  power  and  the  democracy  think  alike.  The  army  is 
pledged  to  serve  France,  not  this  or  that  form  of  government.  It 
has  been  amply  proven  that  the  introduction  of  politics  into  the 
army,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent,  may  serve 
the  individual  interests  of  certain  men  of  mediocrity,  but  it  is  al- 
ways weakening  to  the  military  character  and  destructive  of  that 
moral  unity  so  indispensable  in  an  army."  —  Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


BRITISH   AND  GERMAN   MORALE 

GERMANY  owes  her  supremacy  in  Europe,  not  to  her  eco- 
nomic policy  of  protection,  but  to  the  sterling  qualities  of 
her  people,  the  high  education,  discipline,  and  energy  of  her  cities 
and  villages — qualities  that  raise  her,  says  a  British  writer,  even 
above  the  standard  of  England.  There  are  no  loafers,  spend- 
thrifts, and  social  parasites  in  Germany  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  those  that  exist  in  the  British  isles,  writes  Mr.  Sidney 
Whitman,  the  famous  London  political  writer  and  economist, 
whose  views  we  are  epitomizing.  Treating  the  subject  of  German 
preeminence  in  relation  to  protection,  from  a  purely  economic  as- 
pect, in  '/'//(•  Investors'  Review  (London),  he  speaks  as  follows  of 
the  German's  capacity  for  work  : 

"  Education,  during  the  last  one  hundred  years,  and  discipline 
of  life  generally  among  both  sexes,  have  gradually  eliminated  the 
parasite,  loafing,  wastrel  element  in  Germany,  which  is  still  Eng 


GENERAL    VIEW    OF    THE 
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Rire  I Paris). 


land's  curse,  and  imbued  the  whole  German  race  with  a  capacity 
for  work  and  its  corollaries :  economic  discipline  and  efficiency. 
This  in  itself  explains  a  deal.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  live  in 
Germany  by  working  three  days  a  week,  as  is  done  by  many 
thousands  in  England.  If  you  read  the  evidence  collected  some 
years  back  by  the  royal  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
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causes  of  physical  degeneration  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  you 
will  not  require  any  elucidation  from  me  on  this  matter." 

English  people,  or  a  great  many  of  them,  we  are  told,  if  they 
were  put  into  competition  with  Germans  on  German  soil,  would 
be  much  in  the  position  of  a  mouse  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of 
an  air-pump.  Mr.  Whitman  tells  his  complaining  fellow  country- 
men that  they  should  learn  a  lesson  from  Germany  and  America. 
Old  age  pensions,  so  glibly  promised  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  will  only  complete  their  ruin.     To  quote  his  words: 

"There  are  still  millions  of  people  in  England  to-day  who,  if 
they  were  transplanted  to  the  leading  countries  of  the  Continent, 
and  did  not  at  once  fit  themselves  into  the  strenuous  conditions 
prevailing  there,  would  simply  die  of  starvation.  You  will  hear 
on  all  sides  that  the  English 
emigrants  who  go  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  either  have  to  work 
there  as  hard  as  people  are 
obliged  to  work  in  America  in 
order  to  live,  or  they  disappear 
-i.e..  are  pitilessly  engulfed. 
How  long  the  advantages  which 
free  trade  confers  on  England 
(not  to  mention  other  conditions 
favorable  to  the  unfit,  such  as 
our  poor  laws)  will  enable  her 
untrained  masses  who  decline 
to  work  to  feed  on  beef  and 
mutton  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Old-age  pensions,  in  the  form 
in  which  they  are  likely  to  be 
introduced  in  England,  will 
probably  do  their  share  to  fur- 
ther degrade  those  who  are 
already  an  incubus  on  the 
community." 

It  is  his  opinion  that  free 
trade  is  ruining  England  by 
making  the  necessities  of  life 
too  cheap,  and  inducing  the 
working  classes  to  think  that  as 
living  is  low,  and  thus  life  no 
great  hardship,  they  can  spend 
a  large  part  of  their  time  in  idle- 
ness. Hence  they  fail  to  attain 
the  thrift,  hardihood,  and  good 
husbandry  which  are  so  generally  seen  among  the  poor  and  the 
middle  class  in  European  nations  great  and  small.  Not  only  free 
trade,  but  a  higher  income  tax  is  now  the  cry  in  England.  "  Six- 
pence more  on  the  income  tax,  and  you  have  a  free  breaktast- 
table,  sixpence  more  and  you  have  the  cost  of  old-age  Pensions," 
says  J.  L.Garvin  in  The  National  Review  (London  i,  derisively,  for 
he  believes  "  the  home  market  should  be  held  for  home  trade." 
But  Mr.  Whitman  adds: 

"  Protection  at  its  worst,  at  least  as  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
cerned, does  not,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  burden  the 
masses  to  the  extent  it  is  usually  believed;  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  much  more  frugally  economical  and  their  wives  in- 
comparably better  housekeepers  than  their  English  cousins.  And 
this  matter  brings  me  to  the  so-called  higher  standard  of  life 
which  the  English  working  classes  are  supposed  to  enjoy.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  can  only  be  substantiated  if  we  take  the  eat- 
ing of  large  quantities  of  badly  cooked  beef  and  mutton  as  imply- 
ing a  high  standard  of  living.  According  to  my  experience  of  the 
world  a  high  standard  of  life  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  con- 
sumption of  butchers'  meat  and  adulterated  alcoholic  drinks,  but 
is  identical  with  a  clean,  well-ordered  life.  For,  as  regards  food 
alone,  'man  wants  but  little  here  below  nor  wants  that  little  long.' 
Judged  by  this  standard,  the  bulk  of  the  German  working  classes 
of  both  sexes  live  according  to  a  higher  standard  of  life  than  the 
same  classes  in  England.  And  as  long  as  they  do  I  venture  to 
prophesy  that  they  will  remain  strong  competitors,  notwithstand- 
ing their  handicap  of  protection  and  our  advantage  of  free  trade." 


THE   MOROCCAN    ARMY 

'["'HE  troops  of  the  Moroccan  Army,  now  besieging  Geaeral 
*  Drude  and  his  French  soldiers  in  Casablanca,  can  scarcely 
be  called  regulars,  says  a  writer  in  the  Tour  du  Monde  (Paris),  a 
pictorial  weekly  which  gives  expert  information  about  the  habits 
and  customs  of  some  of  the  remoter  peoples.  This  army  has 
long  been  an  important  factor  in  the  political  life  of  the  Shereefian 
Empire,  now  ruled  by  a  man  as  much  a  usurper  as  ever  Boling- 
broke  was.  In  an  interesting  article  this  French  writer  dwells 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  army  which  seems  to  have  declared 
for  Mulai  Hafid,  and  which  will  form  the  nucleus  of  his  garrison 
in  Fez   in  case  he  decides,  as  some  of  the  Paris  papers,  notably 

the  Temps  and  the  hitran- 
sigeant.  think  possible,  to  de- 
clare a  holy  war,  i.e. ,  a  sort 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  or 
war  of  extermination,  against 
the  European  settlers  in  Mo- 
rocco. There  are  certain  tribes 
of  Moroccan  Arabs  from  whom 
alone  this  army  is  recruited. 
Thus  we  read  : 

"The  Moroccan  Army  of  reg- 
ulars, if  we  may  so  call  them, 
have  a  war  effective  of  25,000 
men.  This  total  varies  from 
time  to  time,  but  we  state 
the  average.  It  is  a  fixt  rule 
that  this  army  only  accepts  re- 
cruits from  certain  tribes.  All 
the  efficient  men  of  such  mili- 
tary tribes  receive  a  small  sti- 
pend in  consideration  of  which 
they  stand  ready  to  provide, 
when  the  Sultan  calls  for  it,  a 
contingent  of  a  certain  specified 
strength.  The  caids,  governors 
of  towns  or  provinces,  may  also 
be  called  upon  to  levy  any  bat- 
talions needed  for  certain  ex- 
traordinary expeditions." 


MULAI 

The  usurping  Sultan  who 


HAK1"'  The  pay  of  these  soldiers  is 

is  in  the  saddle  in  Morocco.  .  ... 

very    meager;    and  one  of  the 

chief  difficulties  which  the  French  have  had  with  their  goumiers, 
or  native  soldiery  in  Morocco  and  Algeria,  is  to  prevent  pil- 
laging, a  practise  which  the  Sultan  encourages  in  his  army  as  a 
substitute  for  pay.  On  this  point  the  writer  in  the  Tour  du 
Monde  speaks  as  follows: 

"  In  time  of  peace  the  soldiers  of  the  Sultan's  army  receive  two 
or  three  cents  a  day,  and  upon  this  meager  wage  they  have  to  feed 
and  clothe  themselves.  The  uniform  with  which  the  Government 
supplies  them  is  reserved  for  parade  and  review.  While  thus  poorly 
paid  in  ordinary  times,  no  sooner  does  the  army  come  into  the  field 
than  it  battens  on  pillage  and  robbery.  At  once  discipline  be- 
comes so  relaxed  that  the  lash  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  enforc- 
ing obedience." 

These  troops  are  well  armed,  but  the  great  hospital-service 
corps,  which  form  so  important  a  feature  in  European  and  such 
civilized  armies  as  that  of  the  Japanese,  is  altogether  wanting,  and 
the  dead  and  the  wounded  are  left  with  equal  indifference  on  the 
field.      Thus  we  read  : 

"The  infantry  is  armed  with  Mauser  riries,  Martini-Henry  rifles, 
and  chassepots.  The  artillery.  1.500 strong,  have  sixty  guns  made 
by  Krupp  or  Kreuzot,  and  a  dozen  mitrailleuses.  But  the  princi 
pal  arm  of  the  service,  both  in  number  and  quality,  is  the  cavalry. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  means  of  transport  except  the  camel,  which  is 
employed  for  the  main  baggage.  The  sick,  as  well  as  the  wounded 
and  the  dead,  are  abandoned  in  the  rear  of  the  marching  columns." 

The  Europeans  who  were  employed  in   training  these  soldiers 
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before  the  present  outbreak  were  not  very  successful.  They  could 
not  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  In  the  case  of  a  holy 
war,  however,  every  Arab  of  Morocco  old  enough  to  cany  arms 

would  rush  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  Crescent. 
"Then  there  would  no 
longer  be  an  army  of 
merely  25,000  men,  but 
2,000,000  or  3,000,000 
warriors  would  start  out 
against  us.  for.  in  Moroc- 
co every  man  has  a  rifle." 
—  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


INDIA  ITS  OWN 
WORST  ENEMY 


w 


GENERAL    DRUDE, 

Commanding  the  French  troops  in  Morocco. 
■whose  repeated  victories  over  the  Arabs  are, 
according  to  the  Paris  Temps,  a  guaranty  of 
quickly  returning  order  and  tiie  early  restora- 
tion of  police  control. 


HILE  the  English 
press  congratulate 
Mr.  John  Morley. -Secre- 
tary for  India,  on  the 
promptness  with  which 
he  has  checked  sedition 
in  Bengal  and  the  Pun- 
jab, and  the  cartoonist 
in  Punch  represents  that 
minister  as  crushing  the 
serpent  whose  poisonous 
fangs  threaten  the  British 
lion,  Indian  unrest  still 
continues.  Mr.  Morley 
has  only  scotched  the 
snake.  Mr.  Iswar  Saran. 
writing  in  the  Hindustan 
Review  (Allahabad), 
talks  of  "Mr.  Morley "s 
ignorance  of  the  real  state 
of  the  country."  He  adds 
that  "  the  deportation  of 
Lala  Lajpat  Rai."  the 
seditious  Indian  editor.  •' and  other  repressive  measures"  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Morley  were  instigated  by  " the  exaggerated  and 
misleading  telegrams  that  have  been  sent  to  England, 
neither  Mr.  Morley  nor  all  the  political  doctors  in 
the  world  can  profitably  minister  to  the  "mind 
diseased"  of  India.  The  patient  must  minister  to 
himself,  writes  another  contributor  to  the  Hindustan 
Review,  who  signs  himself  "  A  European  On- 
looker." The  inhabitants  of  India  are  their  own 
worst  enemies.  As  represented  by  the  men  who 
clamor  for  nationalism  and  for  independence,  they 
are  neither  Orientals  nor  Occidentals.  They  hang 
midway  between  the  glorious  heroic  traditions  of 
their  native  land  and  the  brand-new  civilization 
of  Europe.  They  have  cast  off  their  own  religion 
without  embracing  the  faith  of  Europe,  whose 
fashions  in  dress  and  education  they  copy,  and  are 
neither  Anglicized  nor  nationalized.  Hence  their 
feebleness  in  political  action,  their  short-sighted- 
ness in  political  outlook,  their  imbecility  in  polit- 
ical organization.  To  quote  this  author"s  esti- 
mate of  the  modern  Hindu  progressist  and  na- 
tionalist,   the   "  educated  man  "  : 

"The    so-called    educated    man— as  if  education 


meant  nothing  more  than  success  in  passing  examinations— has- 
shaken  hands  with  his  native  style  of  dress,  his  native  etiquette, 
his  native  language,  and  most  of  all  his  native  cast  of  thought, 
without  imbibing  the  truly  Western  spirit.  Meet  him  where  you 
will,  he  offers  a  wretched  contrast  to  his  glorious  predecessors. 
In  discarding  all  that  he  received  from  them  he  has  been  the 
most  unscrupulous.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  talk  irreverently  of 
his  ancients,  which  any  Westerner  would  shrink  from  doing. 
The  links  connecting  the  present  with  the  past  he  has  most  mer- 
cilessly cut  in  twain,  and  with  bated  breath  he  follows  foreign 
fashions,  which,  however,  he  imitates  most  ludicrously,  having 
not  the  wherewithal  to  keep  them  up.  He  is  a  man  of  poor  phy- 
sique, looking  little  better  than  a  skeleton  or  a  consumptive. 

The  "educated  man  "  thinks  he  is  becoming  Westernized  by 
forsaking  his  own  temple  and  becoming  a  protest  agnostic.  But 
nationalism  can  not  flourish  without  some  kind  of  a  religion,  and 
he  fails  to  see  what  the  Bible  is  to  the  race  he  is  trying  to  copy. 
As  this  writer  remarks  of  Hindus  of  this  class: 

"Their  insight  into  English  life,  if  it  at  all  deserves  the  namer 
is  superficial.  The  Bible  has  a  pious  significance  for  every  cul- 
tured English  man  or  woman,  and  never  would  he  or  she  dispense 
with  it  in  his  or  her  business.  What  they  see  is  the  want  of  osten- 
tation and  thence  they  jump  to  the  absurdity  that  culture  and 
science  can  not  walk  hand-in-hand  with  religion  and  piety.  If 
they  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  consult  some  responsible  per- 
son—I mean  one  whose  personality  carries  weight— they  would  be 
soon  disabused  of  their  absurd  notions.  Again,  I  would  advise 
them  to  go  to  history  and  see  for  themselves  whether  any  irrelig- 
ious nation  ever  placed  anything  to  its  credit.  Religion  is  the 
only  incentive  to  noble  deeds  and  lofty  endeavor  when  all  else  tot- 
ters; and  the  masses  will  resist  to  the  death  encroachments  on  re- 
ligion even  if  they  were  dead  to  all  political  oppression.  The 
frenzy  of  religion  runs  like  wildfire,  obstacles  obviously  the  most 
insurmountable  vanish  into  nothingness,  and  deeds  are  accom- 
plished in  the  fury  of  the  moment  which  would  surprize  the  man 
in  his  sober  moments.  But  once  that  the  love  of  religion  ceases 
to  exist,  liberty  and  progress  desert  the  nation,  and  it  may  recon- 
cile itself  to  its  abject  lot  before  it  would  strive  against  evil." 


but 


SPARKS  FROM   THE  ANVIL 

"Now  that  the  United  States  has  been  drawn  into  the  vortex  ol  world 
politics,"  says  The  Broad  Arrow  (London),  "she  will  have  to  act  with  more 
restraint  or  there  will  be  trouble.  Irresponsibility  in  a  nation  is  the  advance 
messenger  of  war." 

In  the  political  prison  at  Riga,  according  to  the  Kigaer  Rundschau,  if  a 
prisoner,  male  or  female,  shows  a  head  at  the  barred  window,  in  search  for 
air  or  light,  the  sentries  shoot  at  the  face,  by  order  of  Gen.  Baron  Meller- 
Zakomelski,  who  is  called  "the  Butcher  of  the  Baltic  Provinces." 


JONATHAN  ••I'm  sending  sixteen  battle-ships 
to  the  Pacific  in  honor  of  you.  Let  im  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace  over  it." 

Mikado—"  With  all  my  heart." 


Mikado—"  Treason  !     There's  a  bomb  in  the 
pipe  ' " 
Jonathan    "Heavens!    Who  can  have  sent 

me  that  tobacco?    I  guess  it  must  have  come 

from  Manila.'' 

-   Amstcrdaiiniter. 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


HAVE  THE  JAPANESE  BEEN 
OVERRATED? 

THAT  the  military  sanitation  of  the  Japanese  has  been  over- 
praised, and  that  their  record  along  this  line  in  the  war  with 
Russia  is  by  no  means  as  good  as  at  first  reported, are  asserted  by 
American  Medicine  (Philadelphia,  August).  An  editorial  writer 
in  this  paper  says  that  the  Japanese  themselves  were  astounded 
at  first  at  the  high  praises  showered  upon  their  methods,  but  that 
later  they  seem  to  have  accepted  these  and  to  have  written  and 
acted  accordingly.     He  says  : 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  wars  the  deaths  by  disease  are 
usually  four  times  as  numerous  as  those  by  wounds,  and  that  the 
cause  is  the  sudden  concentration  of  masses  of  men  without  proper 
means  of  sanitation.  A  somewhat  large  percentage  of  deaths  by 
infection  is  unavoidable  by  the  very  conditions  of  campaigning. 
The  same  or  worse  would  occur  in  a  city  if  the  use  of  water  and 
sewer-pipes  were  suddenly  discontinued.  In  short,  bloody  wars 
few  have  a  chance  to  be  killed  by  disease ;  in  long  wars  or  those 
of  few  battles,  such  as  our  Spanish  war,  few  have  a  chance  for 
death  by  bullets.  Circumstances  other  than  sanitation,  therefore, 
vary  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  kinds  of  deaths.  When  it 
was  first  reported  that  the  Japanese  deaths  by  disease  were  only 
a  fourth  of  those  by  bullets,  it  was  at  once  assumed  by  the  Japan- 
ophiles  that  the  Jap  sanitarians  were  sixteen  times  more  success- 
ful than  our  own  military  surgeons.  It  now  appears,  from  the 
published  reports  of  military  attaches  who  were  with  the  troops 
in  Manchuria,  that  neglect  of  sanitation  was  notorious,  and  the 
absence  of  great  epidemics  was  due  to  two  factors — the  wide  area 
over  which  the  soldiers  were  spread  by  necessity,  and  the  frequent 
moves  they  made.  Moving  armies  are  healthy  because  they  run 
away  from  their  own  poisons." 

The  Japanese  death-rates,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say.  will  never 
be  known.  The  strength  of  the  field  armies  has  never  been 
divulged,  and  the  total  and  proportionate  numbers  of  sick  and 
wounded  are  so  diversely  and  curiously  stated  as  to  be  incompre- 
hensible. But  even  the  available  statistics  do  not  bear  out  the 
early  reports.  The  sick-record  was  not  very  good,  and  the  num- 
ber of  killed  in  action  was  apparently  very  high,  so  that  not  good 
sanitation,  but  Oriental  slaughter,  reversed  the  death-rates.  The 
writer  goes  on  to  assert  that  physicians  have  nothing  to  learn  from 
the  Japanese  war.     He  says  : 

"  The  publications  of  their  surgeons  are  very  disappointing  in 
their  childlike  simplicity.  They  have  merely  copied  the  elements 
of  sanitation  of  the  Occident.  The  masses  of  line  officers  and 
soldiers  were  ignorant  of  even  the  fundamentals.  Any  one  who 
knows  the  nation  could  have  predicted  that  much.  The  reports 
of  superhuman  intelligence  are  pure  myths.  The  blinking  owl 
has  a  great  reputation  for  wisdom  he  does  not  possess.  We  have 
previously  mentioned  the  disappointment  occasioned  by  an  article 


by  Surgeon-General  Suzuki  of  the  Japanese  Navy.  At  his  visit 
to  America  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  encomiums  on  their  sani- 
tion  and  wisely  declined  to  answer  the  questions  showered  upon 
him.  He  now  publishes  some  statistics  which  he  assures  us  are 
reliable  as  they  have  come  from  the  Army  itself.  .  .  .  He  says 
that  tho  the  war  lasted  but  twenty-one  months,  there  were  twenty- 
one  great  battles  and  fifty  little  ones,  and  there  were  220,812  men 
wounded,  of  whom  47.367  subsequently  died.  Tho  he  does  not 
give  the  number  killed  outright,  nor  the  number  of  troops  engaged, 
the  figures  appear  to  substantiate  the  charges  of  needless  slaugh- 
ter. In  the  field  army  there  were  236,223111611  sick  enough  to  go 
to  hospital— and  that  means  they  were  very  sick.  The 'trivial* 
cases  treated  by  surgeons  with  the  troops  are  not  included.  Even 
among  the  home  troops  there  were  97.850  admitted  to  hospital, 
which  is  not  a  good  record  at  all  for  home  sanitation.  When  it 
is  considered  that  American  army  statistics  of  the  sick  include 
every  case  excused  from  even  the  least  part  of  his  duty,  and  that 
the  serious  cases  are  but  a  small  proportion,  these  Japanese  figures 
are  a  confession  of  a  serious  amount  of  disease.  Suzuki  states 
that  one-fourth  of  the  cases  were  beriberi,  a  preventable  disease. 
The  early  reports  that  it  was  not  common  or  was  even  absent 
were  pure  inventions. 

"We  must  accept  everything  from  the  Orient  with  a  grain  of 
allowance — even  Suzuki's  assertion  that  an  apothecary  has  in- 
vented a  perfect  sterilizing  niter,  for  such  a  thing  seems  impossi- 
ble. No  doubt  the  wagons  for  boiling  water  deserve  exam- 
ination  

"  The  ratio  of  deaths  by  wounds  and  disease  is  reported  to  be  1 
to  0.37,  as  compared  to  the  ratio  of  r  to  r.8  in  modern  European 
war.  Suzuki  rejects  the  accepted  ratio  of  one  killed  to  four  dead 
of  disease  as  asserted  by  the  Japanophiles.  but  he  .  .  .  states  that 
the  death-rate  from  disease,  by  the  above  comparison,  is  only  one- 
third  that  of  European  wars,  not  one-sixteenth.  The  few  figures 
he  presents  warrant  the  assertion  that  the  deaths  by  disease  were 
practically  the  same  as  in  every  war,  but  that  the  killed  were  three 
times  as  numerous  as  in  European  wars.  Thus  vanishes  a  myth 
whose  very  existence  has  been  inexplicable." 


A  HUMILIATING  COMPARISON 

T^O  one  who  is  interested  in  American  progress  in  road-build- 
■■■  ing,  the  accompanying  pictures,  which  are  published  on 
the  rirst  page  of  The  Car  (London;,  without  other  comment 
than  the  legend  beneath,  atford  food  for  thought.  In  the  upper 
photograph  Jenatzy  is  seen  rounding  a  corner  in  the  recent  Cir- 
cuit des  Ardennes  race  in  France;  in  the  lower  a  competitor  in 
our  own  Glidden  trophy  tour  is  seen  passing  over  the  road  from 
Toledo,  Ohio,  to  South  Bend,  Ind.  That  the  latter  is  not  typical 
of  American  roads  is  true,  tho  the  readers  of  The  Car  will  doubt- 
less consider  it  so,  but  that  it  represents  the  condition  of  countless 
American  highways  that  ought  to  be  in  good  repair  is  unforlu- 
natelv  the  case. 


A    CONTRAST    IN    ROADS    FRENCH    AND    AMERICAN. 
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IDENTIFYING  CRIMINALS  BY  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC MEASUREMENT 

A  SYSTEM  of  personal  measurement  based  on  the  use  of  a 
**■  special  photographic  apparatus,  by  which  valuable  evidence 
can  be  obtained  in  the  investigation  of  crimes,  has  been  devised 
by  Dr.  Alphonse  Bertillon,  the  well-known  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Identification  of  the  Paris  Prefecture  of  Police.  The 
new  method,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  Popular  Science  Si/tings 
(London,  August  17),  is  based  on  an  ingenious  application  of  the 
laws  of  perspective  to  photography.  Photographs  of  the  person 
to  be  measured  are  made  on  various  scales  without  moving  the 
•camera,  so  that  the  real  dimensions  can  be  calculated  from  meas- 
urements of  the  photographs.     Says  the  paper  named  above  : 

"Theoretically  the  problem  is  simple,  but  in  practise  it  is  com- 
plicated by  several  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  number  of  photographs  on  different 
scales  of  an  object  placed  at  a  fixt  distance 
from  the  camera,  it  is  necessary  to  use  an 
equal  number  of  lenses,  or  combinations  of 
lenses,  of  different  and  appropriate  focal 
lengths.  The  change  of  the  entire  combina- 
tion for  each  change  in  focal  length  would 
involve  great  expense  for  lenses  as  well  as 
probable  displacement  of  the  optical  center. 

"In  Bertillon"s  apparatus  the  back  lens  re- 
mains fixt  and  may  be  combined  with  any 
one'  of  six  front  lenses  of  graduated  focal 
length,  without  displacing  the  optical  center 
of  the  entire  combination.  .  .  .  The  camera, 
which  is  mounted  with  its  axis  vertical,  is  a 
large  rectangular  wooden  box  supported  by 
three  legs.  In  one  side  are  six  slots  at 
distances  from  the  optical  center  corre- 
sponding to  the  focal  lengths  of  the  six  com- 
binations of  lenses,  and  the  plate-holder, 
measuring  10  by  12  inches,  is  inserted  in  the 
slit  corresponding  to  the  combination  used. 

"The  optical  center  is  about  6}£  feet  above 
a  fixt  horizontal  plane,  the  plane  of  refer- 
ence— median  or  middle  plane  — which  is  it- 
self 8  inches  above  the  floor.  Hence,  as  the 
lens  has  a  focal  depth  of  16  inches  it  will 
give  a  sharp  image  of  any  point  within  a  dis- 
tance of  8  inches  above  or  below  the  median 
plane.  Portions  of  the  objects  situated  above 
this  plane  and  consequently  within  less  than 

•€>>£  feet  of  the  lens  will,  of  course,  be  less  reduced  than  equal 
areas  of  the  plane  of  reference.  It  has  been  determined  that  the 
■scale  of  dimensions  increases  by  ,,', rt  for  each  *  inch  of  elevation. 
between  the  limits  of  72  and  96  inches  from  the  lens.  Hence, 
if  the  photograph  is  surrounded  by  perspective  scales,  the  real 
•tHmensions  of  a  part  of  the  object  in  any  plane  parallel  to  the 
photograph  can  be  computed  from  measurements  of  the  corre- 
sponding part.  The  method  appears  susceptible  of  numerous  ap- 
plications, especially  to  anatomy  and  natural  history." 


making  it  more  digestible.  Besides,  sugar  is  the  only  food  that 
may  be  produced  in  absolute  purity,  and  its  addition  should  not 
be  considered  a  falsification.  Bees  often  visit  flowers  that  have 
disagreeable  flavors.  Tony  Keller  has  shown  that  real  chestnut 
honey  often  has  a  repulsive  taste,  that  from  rye  has  a  taste  of  bit- 
ter almonds,  asparagus  honey  is  disagreeable,  colza  honey  is  oily, 
that  from  onions  betrays  its  origin,  and  so  on.  Such  honeys  are 
notably  improved  by  the  addition  of  invert  sugar.  .  .  .  There  are 
numerous  extracts  for  giving  the  aroma  of  honey,  but  none  of 
them  can  replace  that  of  natural  honey.  By  adding  invert  sugar, 
however,  to  natural  honey  of  strong  aroma,  an  excellent  result  is 
obtained."—  Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


DR.   ALPHONSE    BERTILLON, 

Inventor  ot  tht-  "  Bertillon  system'"  of  meas- 
uring criminals,  and  chief  of  the  Identification 
Department  of  the  Paris  police.  He  has  de 
vised  a  new  plan  for  identifying  criminals  by 
photographic  measurement'. 


ARTIFICIAL  HONEY— The  following  interesting  facts  about 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  honey  are  from  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Professor  Herzfeld  read  before  a  convention  of  sugar- 
manufacturers  at  Breslau,  Oermany.  Our  translation  is  that  of  a 
summary  in  the  Revue  Scienlifique  (Paris  ,  which  credits  La  Su- 
rie  Beige  (March   : 

'  When  refined  sugar  is  'inverted  '  [altered  in  crystalline  struc- 
"ture]  almost  completely,  in  conditions  that  have  been  well  deter- 
mined, it  solidifies  like  natural  honey,  after  standing  a  long  time, 
l>ut  may  easily  be  reliquefied  by  heating.  Bee-keepers  have  at- 
tacked artificial  honey,  and  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  talk  of  the 
""falsification  :  of  honey.  It  has  been  proposed  to  oblige  manufac- 
turers of  artificial  honey  to  add  to  their  product  some  foreign  sub- 
stance that  may  enable  chemists  to  distinguish  it  from  natural  honey. 
"The  addition  of  invert  sugar  improves  the  quality  of  honey  by 


AMPHIBIOUS   VEHICLES 

COME  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  attempts  to  build  boats 
^  that  shall  also  be  able  to  run  on  land  are  noted  by  a  writer  in 
Cosmos  (Paris.  August  17).     This  history,  at  least  in  the  United 

States,  runs  back  nearly  one  hundred  years; 

and   the   end   is  not  yet.     We  read  : 

"  Near  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  steam-engines  were  just  coming 
into  use.  Oliver  Evans  [of  Philadelphia]  de- 
vised a  singular  machine  to  which,  thinking 
that  new  objects  should  have  new  names, 
he  gave  the  no  less  singular  appellation  of 
Ortikter  amphibolos.  This  was  a  steam  ve- 
hicle that  could  propel  itself  either  on  land 
or  on  water. 

"We  do  not  know  what  became  of  this 
invention;  but  the  Americans  have  retained 
it,  at  least  in  part,  since  in  the  last  years  of 
the  century  they  have  employed,  under  the 
name  of  'steam  warping-tugs.'  tow-boats  of 
special  design  in  the  logging  business  of  On- 
tario. These  machines  are  intended  to  move 
masses  of  logs,  both  on  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  also  over  dry  land,  to  get  them  to  the 
water. 

"With  an  engine  of  about  20  horse-power, 
these  boats,  for  they  are  really   boats,  move 
over  the   water  by   means  of  paddle-wheels. 
Their  means  of  land  locomotion  are  less  per- 
fect, for  they  have  no  wheels.     These  would 
be  useless  on  the  rough,  log-strewn  ground, 
and  are  replaced  by  smooth  steel  shoes  under 
the  hull.     When   desired,   a  steel  cable  sev- 
eral thousand    feet  long    is    fixt    to    a    tree- 
trunk,  and  a  capstan,  worked  by  the  engine  of  the  warping-tug, 
serves  to  move  both  the  vessel  and  its  tow,  with  a  force  that  sur- 
mounts all  obstacles. 

"  Recently,  this  type  of  vehicle  has  been  brought  nearer  perfec- 
tion ;  for  several  years,  to  save  the  trouble  of  transferring  freight 
and  passengers,  there  has  been  used  on  a  chain  of  Swedish  lakes 
a  form  of  boat  which,  after  crossing  one  lake,  passes  into  the  next 
over  the  intervening  strip  of  land. 

"  Evidently  the  idea  of  the  amphibious  boat  has  been  in  the  air. 
About  1889  Madame  Truax,  of  New  York,  caused  to  be  built  a 
steel  boat  mounted  on  bicycle  wheels;  the  rear  wheels  were  actu- 
ated by  an  electric  motor  run  by  a  storage  battery.  On  land  this 
vehicle  ran  about  16  kilometers  [10  miles]  an  hour;  when  it  de- 
scended into  the  water  and  became  a  boat,  the  speed  was  consid- 
erably less.  It  was  propelled  by  floats  fixt  to  the  spokes  of  the 
rear  wheels." 

The  latest  amphibious  vehicle,  that  of  Mr.  Ravailler.  in  France, 
has  recently  been  described  in  these  columns.  After  discussing 
it.  and  noting  that  it  uses  at  times  the  principle  of  the  warping- 
tug.  in  employing  a  cable  to  haul  itself  up  a  steep  bank,  the  writer 
goes  on  : 

"Such  a  device  is  the  dream  of  many  tourists,  but  the  transitions 
from  land  to  water  and  the  reverse  will  be  fruitful  in  accidents  ;  it 
will  often  happen  that  a  favorable  point  for  the  change  of  ele- 
ments must  be  sought  for  a  long  time.  This  was  foreseen  by  our 
friend  Jules  Verne,  who   predicted   so   many  things  that  are  now 
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accomplished  facts;  his 'Master  of  the  World  '  owed  his  whole 
power  to  a  combined  automobile-boat  and  air-ship.  .  .  .  But  with- 
out joking,  several  days  ago  E.  de  Perrodil,  writing  of  this  latest 
invention,  saysin  closing  :  "...  We  should  not  stop  in  the  way  of 
progress.  Later  we  shall  see  automobiles  that  will  be  not  only 
boats,  but  dirigible  balloons.'  We  are  still  more  ambitious;  we 
shall  not  be  satisfied  until  the  machine  of  the  future  is  not  only  all 
this,  but  a  good  submarine."—  Translation  made  for  The  LIT- 
ERARY Digest. 


and  its  outer  portion  forming  part  of  the  enveloping  tube.     The 
other  sheet  is  smaller,  inclined,  and  helicoidal,  like  the  blade 
an  ordinary  screw-propeller.     It  extends  from  the  front  edge  oi 
the  cylindrical  sheet  to  a  spiral  line  traced  some  distance  behind 


A   NEW   TYPE  OF  MOTOR-BOAT 

A  MOTOR-BOAT  in  which  the  screw-propeller  is  placed  at 
the  bow  instead  of  at  the  stern  was  launched  on  July  27,  at 
the  Beilvaire  shipyard,  near  Nantes,  France.  The  boat  is  the  in- 
vention of  Andre?  Gambin,  who  claims  that  it  can  nc  be  capsized, 
except  possibly  in  making  a  short  turn  at  high  speed,  when  great 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  steersman  will  be  required.  Says  M.  J. 
Peltier  in  a  descriptive  article  contributed  to  The  Scientific  Amer- 
ican (New  York.  August  24): 


"The  boat  is  propelled  by  a  'typhonoid  "  screw. 


inches  in 


diameter,  which  is  placed  at  the  bow,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions. The  inventor  has  guaranteed  a  speed  of  100  kilometers,  or 
more  than  62  miles,  per  hour. 

"  Mr.  Gam  bin,  after  fifteen  years  of  fruitless  attempts  to  im- 
prove the  action  of  the  ordinary  screw-propeller,  conceived  the 
idea  of  converting  the  defects  of  that  apparatus  into  advantages 
by  the  adoption  of  the  'typhonoid,'  placed  at  the  bow  instead  of 
at  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  Without  going  into  theoretical  details 
it  may  suffice  to  point  out  that  the  injurious  effects  of  centrifugal 
displacement  and  the  central  void  are  thus  converted  into  benefi- 
cial effects,  and  the  limit  to  the  advantageous  increase  in  the  veloc- 
ity of  rotation  of  the  propeller  is  removed.  The  iiame  typhonoid 
is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  which  means  ..  whirlwind,  and 
the  apparatus  is  designed  to  act  by  suction,  in  the  manner  of  a 
water-spout. 

"Very  curious  experiments  were  made  by  the  inventor  two  years 
ago  with  models  about  eight  feet  long,  driven  by  clockwork,  and 
velocities  exceeding  40  miles  per  hour  were  obtained.  Last  May 
another  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  a  typhonoid  two 
inches  in  diameter,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  tractive 
effort  and  the  energy  expended  in  moving  large  and  measured  vol- 
umes and  weights.  The  results  were  not  only  satisfactory,  but 
surprizing.  From  these  two  series  of  experiments  it  seems  fair 
to  infer  that  the  typhonoid  will  produce  the  maximum  speed  for  a 
given  expenditure  of  power.  Furthermore,  as  the  typhonoid  pre- 
sents no  projecting  edges,  it  is  manifestly  superior  to  the  ordinary 
screw-propeller  for  the  navigation  of  shallow  waters  containing 
vegetable  growths.     The  typhonoid  propeller  consists  ot  a  number 


By  courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 

SIDE    VIEW    OF    THE    NEW    PROPELLER, 

Showing  its  location  at  the  forward  end  of  the  tube. 

of  blades — six  in  this  instance  — symmetrically  distributed  around 
an  axis  and  terminating  in  a  cylindrical  tube.  Each  blade  is  com- 
posed of  two  sheets  or  surfaces.  One  sheet  is  spiral-cylindrical. 
like  a  loosely  rolled  sheet  of  paper,  with  its  inner  edge  at  the  axis 
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By  courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 

MOTOR-BOAT    WITH    THE  NEW    "TYPHONOID"    PROPELLER. 

the  front  of  the  cylindrical  sheet  of  the  preceding  blade.  The 
front  edges  of  the  two  sheets  of  each  blade  are  riveted  together 
and  form  a  salient  cutting  edge  which  slopes  backward  from 
the  apex  to  the  circumference  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
to  the  axis. 

"A  French  naval  engineer,  after  making  a  minute  examination 
of  the  inventor's  plans  and  calculations,  has  asserted  that  the 
Gambin  typhonoid  far  surpasses  all  other  propellers  in  efficiency, 
and  has  exprest  his  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  new  boat  to 
develop  a  speed  of  much  more  than  62  miles  an  hour,  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  energy  of  100  horse-power." 


SECRET   OF   MAKING  JOSS-STICKS 
DISCOVERED 

'|"HE  composition  and  manufacture  of  the  well-known  "joss- 
*~  sticks."  used  in  Chinese  worship,  which  have  long  remained 
mysteries,  have  recently  been  revealed  by  the  investigations  of 
two  travelers  long  resident  in  the  Orient.  Their  results,  which  are 
given  in  detail  in  the  Bulletin  tics  Sciences  Phar/nacologiques,  are 
thus  summarized  in  the  Revue Scientifiqtie  (Paris,  August  7).  We 
read  : 

In  all  countries  where  Buddhist  worship  is  celebrated  there  is 
a  great  consumption  of 'joss-sticks.'  These  ceremonial  candles, 
whose  use  corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  wax  candles  used 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic-  Church,  are  lighted  on  simi- 
lar occasions— ceremonies  of  festivity  or  mourning,  prayer  or 
thanksgiving  to  divinities,  etc.  Joss-sticks  are  at  once  candles 
and  incense,  since,  like  the  latter,  they  bum  without  apparent 
flame.  Their  preparation  is  shrouded  in  some  mystery,  and  the 
process  is  still  practically  unknown,  those  who  carry  it  on  being 
chosen  from  a  special  class  and  kept  in  rigorous  seclusion. 
Messrs.  L.  1  >ccker  and  P.  Hurrier.  in  a  long  sojourn  in  Indo- 
China  and  China,  have  succeeded  in  discovering  the  essential 
points  of  their  fabrication. 

"A  squared  strip  of  bamboo,  of  varying  length  and  thickness. 
according  to  the  size  of  joss-stick  that  is  to  be  made,  is  skilfully 
rolled  on  an  inclined  surface,  in  a  mixture  of  odoriferous  powders 
agglutinated  by  resin,  made  viscous  by  slight  elevation  of  temper- 
ature. One  of  the  ends  is  left  as  it  is.  to  serve  as  a  handle.  In 
some  cases  the  bamboo  is  replaced  with  a  flexible  rod  which  en- 
ables the  joss-stick  to  be  rolled  in  spiral  form. 

"  The  composition  of  the  odoriferous  powders  varies  with  the 
country  ;     those    used    in    Indo-China    come   generally    from    the 
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province   of   Canton  and  include  fourteen  different  drugs,  among 
which  may  be  named  camphor,  sandalwood,  aconite,  and  clove. 

"Aconite,  whose  presence  is  sr.mewhat  surprizing,  really  plays 
the  part  of  a  preservative  and  protects  the  joss-sticks  well  against 
the  attacks  of  rats,  mice,  etc.  As  for  the  camphor,  it  is  of  use 
from  more  than  one  point  of  view;  its  odor  is  agreeable  and  its 
combustion  easy;  it  enables  the  joss-stick  to  burn  without  going 
out,  and  appears  to  replace  the  saltpeter  used  in  our 'Armenian 
papers.'" — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TO  FOIL  LAMP-THIEVES 

r  T  is  frequently  desirable  to  prevent  theft  of  incandscent  lamp- 
■*■  bulbs  in  public  places.  To  effect  this,  a  socket  has  been  pro- 
duced that  locks  the  lamp  so  that  it  can  not  be  removed  by  an 
unauthorized  person.     Says  a  writer  in   The  Western  Electrician 

Chicago,  August  17) : 

"  Curiously  enough,  this  is  not  accomplished  by  actually  secur- 
ing the  lamp-base  rigidly  in  the  socket,  as  might  appear  the  first 
solution,  tho  a  moment's  consideration  would  show  that  with  the 

base  thus  prevented  from 
turning,  a  slight  effort 
would  twist  the  glass  bulb 
out  the  base,  resulting 
in  the  destruction  of  the 
lamp  anyway. 

"  Instead,  on  attempted 
removal  by  unscrewing, 
the  lamp  turns  easily  and 
promisingly  for  ten  or 
fifteen  turns  or  until  the 
uninitiated  would-be  re- 
mover begins  to  notice 
that  the  lamp  is  no  far- 
ther out  of  the  socket 
than  when  he  commenced 
his  efforts.  The  internal- 
a  lamp-socket  that  locks,  threaded   cup  which  car- 

ries the  lamp  is  free  to 
turn  on  a  swivel,  so  that,  unless  its  movement  is  arrested  during 
the  twisting  operation,  it  turr.s  with  the  lamp-base,  from  w  hich  it 
does  not  unscrew.  A  key  (//)  is  arranged  to  be  inserted  in  the 
side  of  the  socket,  which  locks  the  cup  against  rotation  while 
the  lamp  is  being  inserted  or  unscrewed. 

"The  inventor  of  this  thief-proof  socket  describes  a  form  of 
construction  which  has  certain  important  practical  advantages. 
It  may  be  strongly,  lightly,  and  cheaply  made  and  involves  the 
minimum  of  alteration  of  the  ordinary  standard  socket,  utilizing 
most  of  the  parts  without  change.  No  change  in  the  exterior 
shell  is  necessary  except  cutting  the  hole  for  receiving  the  lateral 
key-shell.  The  screw-socket  or  cup  is  not  liable  to  be  strained  or 
distorted  if  the  lamp  be  too  forcibly  screwed  in  ;  no  distortion  or 
wear  of  the  parts  can  affect  the  conductive  contact  with  the  switch 
in  the  closed  position;  and  the  lock  admits  of  the  use  of  a  small 
key  entering  through  a  keyhole  so  small  as  to  practically  preclude 
tampering  with  the  lock. 

"  While  the  invention  has  been  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
drawing  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  Edison  socket,  the  invention 
is  not  limited  to  this  application,  but  is  applicable  to  any  socket 
with  which  the  lamp  is  connected  by  screwing  into  place,  or  by 
any  other  means  requiring  a  rotative  movement." 
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CALOMEL  AND  SALT— The  simultaneous  use  of  these  two 
substances  in  the  same  medicine  has  always  been  avoided  by 
pharmacists  on  the  understanding  that  one  of  the  products  of  the 
chemical  reaction  between  them  was  corrosive  sublimate,  a  pow- 
erful mineral  poison.  Curiously  enough,  it  now  appears  that, 
altho  this  substance  is  really  formed,  it  is  produced  only  in  minute 
quantities.  The  reaction  takes  place  normally  with  the  natural 
chlorin  compounds  of  the  body  whenever  calomel  is  taken  as  a 
medicine,  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  whatever  value  it  has  is  not 
its  own,  but  is  due  to  the  traces  of  corrosive  sublimate  thus  pro- 
duced. Says  the  Medicinische  Wochenschrift  (Munich,  Germany) 
as  translated  in  The  National  Druggist  (St.  Louis,  August): 


"  Mixtures  of  calomel  and  salt  have  ever  been  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  It  has  been  supposed  that  some  corrosive  sublimate 
might  form,  and  hence  the  ancient  precautions  never  to  combine 
salt  and  calomel  in  a  prescription,  and  to  avoid  salted  food  prod- 
ucts during  calomel  medication.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  stomach  secretes  hydrochloric  acid  and  that  the  sys- 
tem contains  much  salt,  which  being  the  case,  if  the  above  theory 
be  correct,  every  exhibition  of  calomel  might  be  expected  to 
change  into  corrosive  sublimate  to  such  extent  that  poisoning 
would  ensue.  The  Spaniard  Carracido  has  conclusively  shown 
that  corrosive  sublimate  is  formed  when  salt  and  calomel  are 
brought  together,  but  he  finds  the  amount  generated  so  minute 
that  no  toxic  effect  is  possible.  The-  same  effect  was  noted  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  calomel.  Now  conies  this  same  authority 
and  declares  that  this  production  of  a  minute  amount  of  corrosive 
sublimate  is  just  what  is  wanted,  since  it  is  to  this  trace  of  subli- 
mate that  the  cholagog  action  of  calomel  must  be  credited.  An- 
other physician,  Puerta,  has  shown  that  the  amount  of  sublimate 
thus  formed  depends  on  the  quantity  of  salt  present,  and  is  also 
affected  by  the  temperature." 


AN   AUTOMOBILE  SEARCH-LIGHT 

"  I  "HE  latest  thing  in  military  devices  would  appear  to  be  the 
*•  automobile  search-light  recommended  for  adoption  in  the 
British  Army  and  tested  in  the  recent  maneuvers.  This  is  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  an  article  contributed  to  La  Nature 
(Paris.  August  10)  by  Will  Darville.     Says  this  writer : 

"The  British  War  Office  has  discovered  a  new  application  of 
mechanical  locomotion,  answering  to  one  of  the  needs  of  a  cam- 
paigning army;  it  has  adopted  experimentally  an  automobile 
searchlight,  which  has  given  the  best  results  and  whose  trials  have 
been  most  satisfactory 

"The  vehicle  is  intended  to  make  a  speed  of  35  to  40  kilometers 
[22  to  25  miles]  an  hour.  The  wheels  are  of  the  English  artillery 
type;  they  are  real  cannon  wheels  with  bronze  treads  furnished 
with  specially  solid  pneumatic  tires  enabling  the  machine  to  trav- 
erse, at  a  speed  varying  from  20  to  25  kilometers  [12  to  16  miles] 
an  hour,  cultivated  fields,  bad  country  roads,  etc. 

"  The  chassis,  entirely  of  steel,  is  about  6  meters  [20  feet]  long  ; 
it  has  a  platform  supporting  a  4-cylinder  Brooke  petroleum  motor 
of  45  horse-power.  This  motor  has  a  double  purpose,  serving  at 
once  to  propel  the  vehicle  and  to  feed  the  electric  lamp  of  the 
search-light.  The  latter  is  most  carefully  constructed  and  is  a  real 
instrument  of  precision,  very  ingeniously  and  delicately  regulated. 
With  candle-power  evaluated  at  40,000  it  projects  to  a  distance  of 
five  or  six  kilometers  [three  or  four  miles]  a  mobile  beam  of  light, 
easily  turned  in  all  directions.  ...  It  is  controlled  by  hand  and 
its  lens  has  a  diameter  of  nearly  a  meter. 

"The  automobile  search-light  may,  without  fatigue  or  the  neces- 
sity of  recharging,  run  180  to  200  kilometers  [112  to  124  miles]  and 
the  light  will  last  without  interruption,  under  normal  conditions, 
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THE    AUTOMOBILE    SEARCH-LIGHT. 

during  a  period  varying  from  10  to  12  hours.  Four  men  serve  as 
the  crew,  both  for  working  the  search-light  and  running  the  auto- 
mobile. The  light  may  be  used  either  when  the  vehicle  is  at  rest 
or  on  the  march.  It  takes  about  75  seconds  to  light  the  projector, 
and  the  projected  beam  is  of  great  clearness,  even  when  in  motion. 
At  rest  it  has  as  absolute  stability  as  that  of  a  masonry  lighthouse, 

showing  no  vibration  either  from  motor  or  from  dynamo 

"The   British    Army,   and   landing-parties    in    the   Navy,   will 
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shortly  be  furnished  with  a  certain  number  of  these  Lrooke  search- 
light motor-cars.  .  .  .  The  Royal  Engineers  have  made  a  very  en- 
thusiastic report  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  new  device  is  likely 
to  render  great  service  in  time  of  hostilities. 

"The  vehicle  shown  in  the  illustration  belongs  to  the  Tyne  Vol- 
unteer Engineers.  Another  type  is  being  devised  ;  it  is  proposed 
to  modify  the  present  construction  by  mounting  the  projector  on 
a  separate  car  connected  with  the  one  bearing  the  motor  and 
dynamos.  The  towing  will  be  done  by  a  cable  rolled  on  a  drum. 
This  arrangement  would  seem  likely  not  to  give  so  good  results  as 
that  of  the  earlier  type  described  in  the  present  article."—  Trans- 
lation made  for 'I  \\\!.  Literary  Digest. 


SANITARY   DISHWASHING 

I"* HAT  dishes  need  a  thorough  cleansing  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  infection  by  a  previous  user  seems  clearly  indicated  by 
the  recent  experiments  of  Messrs.  Christiani  and  Michelis.de- 
scribed  by  the  authors  in  the  Revue  Medicate  de  la  Suisse  Ro- 
i/tande.  The  writer  of  an  article  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  July  20j  notes 
that  hygienists  have  often  dwelt  on  the  insufficience  of  ordinary 
■dishwashing,  especially  in  hotels.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  this 
country,  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  ordinary  drug- 
store soda-fountain,  as  a  place  where  glasses  are  used  indiscrim- 
inately with  very  little  cleansing.  The  writer  of  the  note  in  Cos- 
mos thus  summarizes  the  results  of  the  experiments  alluded  to 
above : 

"  i.  A  series  of  three  glasses  was  simply  wiped  with  sterilized 
cloth,  without  previous  washing; 

"  2.  Another  series  .  .  .  was  rinsed  in  a  basin  of  cold  water  and 
then  wiped,  as  is  generally  done  in  kitchens;  that  is.  with  little 
care ; 

"  3.  A  third  series  was  washed  and  rinsed  in  fresh  water,  then 
wiped  with  great  care,  as  is  done  in  laboratories. 

"  More  or  less  abundant  cultures  of  germs  were  obtained  in  the 
cases  of  simple  wiping  and  of  insufficient  washing,  while  rare  cul- 
tures or  even  negative  results  were  had  with  abundant  washing 
and  careful  wiping. 

"  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  act  of  dishwashing  is  extremely  bene- 
ficial, and  that,  while  careless  washing  only  partly  removes  the 
germs,  an  abundant  washing,  even  in  cold  or  lukewarm  water,  fol- 
lowed by  careful  wiping,  may  either  entirely  remove  the  bacteria 
or  at  least  so  reduce  their  number  that  they  cease  to  be  practically 
a  menace  to  health. 

"  It  is  thus  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that  a  washed  dish  is  almost 
as  dangerous,  bacteriologically ,  as  an  unwashed  one.  A  carelessly 
washed  and  badly  wiped  dish  certainly  exposes  those  who  use  it 
to  dangers  which  are  as  real,  tho  perhaps  not  as  great,  as  those  of 
a  dirty  dish;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  dish  carefully  washed  and 
rinsed,  and  particularly  well  wiped,  while  it  may  not  always  be 
bacteriologically  sterile,  presents  no  practical  danger  of  infection, 
because  the  number  of  germs  that  may  still  remain  alive  upon  it 
is  considerably  reduced. 

"  In  fact,  the  experiments  of  Christiani  and  Michelis  show  that 
if  sufficient  trouble  is  taken  in  cleansing  a  dish  it  maybe  rendered 
innocuous;  but  the  question  is,  how  this  may  be  done  most  con- 
veniently. It  is  a  good  thing  to  remember  that  the  nearer  water 
is  to  the  boiling  point,  the  better  it  will  sterilize;  also,  the  addi- 
tion of  two  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda  makes  the  sterilization 
infinitely  easier,  even  at  500  [1220  F.]."—  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


DISADVANTAGES  OF  STEEL  CARS— That  steel  passenger- 
coaches  will  not  make  travel  any  safer  is  asserted  by  D.  C.  Moon, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  in  an  in- 
terview published  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  reproduced 
in  The  Industrial  World.     Mr.  Moon  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"  I  am  not  decrying  steel  passenger  construction.  I  see  where 
it  might  be  economy  for  the  railroads  to  replace  present  equip- 
ment gradually  with  the  new  kind,  but  I  can't  see  where  anything 
is  given  the  public  by  such  an  innovation.     It  is  certainly  not  true 


that  the  new  coaches  would  be  built  of  solid  steel.  If  they  were  it 
would  take  a  few  more  engines  to  haul  them.  The  present  pas- 
senger-coach with  steel  underframes  weighs  from  forty  to  fifty- 
tons.  All-steel  construction  would  mean  that  the  coaches  would 
weigh  four  times  as  much.  We  w  ill  have  to  keep  an  interior  of  a 
certain  amount  ot  wood  and  other  inflammables,  and  for  that  rea- 
son the  steel  car  is  apt  to  catch  fire.  In  the  event  of  an  accident 
it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  victims  encased  in  a  steel  car.  It 
is  the  underframe  that  ought  to  be  of  strong  steel.  The  danger 
now  is  in  the  telescoping  of  cars.  The  underwork  in  the  most 
modern  equipments  protects  against  the  telescoping  as  long  as  the 
cars  stay  on  the  rail.  When  they  leave  the  rail  the  steel  car  would 
not  save  the  people.  The  weight,  it  of  all-steel  make,  would  do 
injury.  If  merely  covered  by  steel  on  the  outside,  the  situation 
would  be  about  as  it  is  now." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES 

"At  Washington  a  movement  is  on  foot,"  says  Commercial  America  (Phila- 
delphia), "to  instal  at  the  Congressional  Library  a  department  of  phono- 
graphic records  containing  the  utterances  of  statesmen  and  other  distinguished 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  idea,  it  is  said  by  The  Electrical  World, 
started  with  the  gift  of  a  phonographic  record  of  an  address  delivered  by- 
Kaiser  Wilhelm.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  have  the  leading  men  of  the 
country  talk  into  the  phonograph,  and  records  thus  made  will  be  sent  to  the 
library.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  some  most  interesting  records  of 
Indian  dialects,  and  the  authorities  propose  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
French  and  Austrian  governments  to  preserve  famous  voices  of  the  stage  as 
well  as  of  the  forum.  The  New  York  Electrical  Society  can  contribute  the 
record  made  by  the  late  Vice-President  Hobart  in  opening  the  electrical  ex- 
position given  under  its  auspices." 

Regarding  the  possibilities  of  the  Florida  Everglades  as  a  sugar-produc- 
ing region,  touched  upon  in  a  recent  article  quoted  in  these  columns  from 
The  Manufacturers'  Record,  the  following  editorial  comment  is  made  by 
The  Sugar  Planters'  Journal  (New  Orleans  "The  supposed  possibilities  of 
2.500,000  tons  of  sugar  being  produced  from  500  000  acres  is  too  absurd  for 
consideration,  for  Cuba,  the  ideal  sugar  country  both  as  to  land  and  climate, 
does  not  average  more  than  half  that  yield,  or  about  5,000  pounds  of  sugar  to 
the  acre,  against  this  Florida  claim  of  10.000  pounds.  If  the  reclaimed  lands 
of  the  Everglades  should  average  3,000  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  acre  \t  would  be 
a  good  sugar  return,  quite  as  much  as  the  most  optimistic  sugar  man  who  knows 
would  care  to  figure  on.  There  has  been  too  much  overoptimistic  speculation 
a  to  what  the  infinite,  latent  possibilities  of  the  Everglades  are.  Such  claims 
have  no  foundation  whatever,  and  can  but  work  harm  to  the  State  of  Florida 
and  the  Southern  sugar  industry  in  the  end." 

"Possibly  experimenters  have  been  working  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  smoke 
problem,"  says  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  "in  seeking  an  apparatus  which  will 
consume  the  smoke  while  it  consumes  the  coal.  The  gas-man  separates  the 
coal,  taking  what  he  wants  in  his  business  and  selling  the  coke  remainder  to 
be  burned.  In  the  same  manner  a  Londoner,  one  Thomas  Parker,  who  is  said 
to  be  an  eminent  engineer,  has  invented  a  process  by  which  all  the  smoke- 
producing  qualities  are  removed  from  coal  before  it  is  fired.  The  process, 
which  has  not  been  made  public,  is  by  a  distillation  of  the  coal  at  low  temper- 
ature. The  process  saves  the  hydrocarbons  intact  and  gives  a  glossy  sub- 
stance which  is  claimed  to  have  more  heat  value  than  the  original,  while  it 
is  free  from  dirt.  The  process  has  been  indorsed  by  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond, 
Royal  Academy,  president  of  the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society,  who  de- 
clares that  its  general  adoption  in  the  metropolitan  district  is  desirable.  He 
believes  if  its  use  became  general  'the  greatest  evil  of  modern  times,  coal  smoke 
in  the  air.'  would  be  overcome,  and  that  if  this  were  done  London  would  rise 
in  new  splendor  Not  merely  London,  but  the  cities  of  all  the  world  would 
take  on  a  new  life  if  coal  smoke  in  the  air  were  abated.  The  Parker  process 
apparently  makes  hard  coal  out  of  soft  coal  by  removing  the  loose  volatile 
parts  which  fly  up  the  chimney  in  soot  and  become  an  offense  to  the  nostril, 
a  danger  to  health,  and  a  curse  to  mankind  generally." 

"Thkke  las  been  more  or  less  talk,"  says  Cassier's  Magazine,  "about  the 
extent  to  which  young  college  gradviates  in  the  United  States  find  ready  em- 
ployment in  the  large  shops  and  manufacturing  establishments  almost  imme 
diately  upon  the  completion  of  their  college  courses,  and  it  is  interesting  to  be 
able  to  confirm  ti  e  correctness  of  this  state  of  affairs  at  the  present  time. 
In  a  communication  from  the  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  in  one  of 
the  large  technical  colleges  the  following  statement  will  explain  itself  and 
form  interesting  reading  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  relation  of  mod- 
ern educational  methods  to  practical  life.  This  especial  school  is  but  an  ex- 
ample of  the  experience  in  other  engineering  educational  institutions,  and 
this  particular  professor  says.  'We  will  graduate  fifty  men  this  year,  and  a 
fine  crowd  of  fellows.  They  are  all  placed  except  three  or  four,  who  want  a 
special  kind  of  work  and  will  get  it.  Three  of  them  go  to  Schenectady,  three 
to  Westinghouse  Electric,  three  to  the  L"ni:ed  Gas  Improvement  Company, 
two  to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  one  each  to  Cramps,  Southwark. 
Ambridge,  American  Locomotive  Works,  two  to  the  New  York  Tele;': 
Company,  etc'  No  better  evidence  than  the  above  report  could  be  given 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  modern  engineering  training  of  the  technical 
school  is  furnishing  men  immediately  acceptable  to  employers,  and  the  names 
of  the  works  which  thus  take  the  graduates  into  their  service  give  additional 
proof  of  the  acceptability  of  the  college  graduate." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD 


HOW   THE   OUSTED  PRIESTS   OF 
FRANCE     LIVE 

WE  learn  from  the  European  press  that  the  precarious  condi- 
tion of  the  clerical  life  of  France  at  present  has  driven  many 
who  once  were  incumbents  of  large  and  important  parishes,  to 
seek  in  some  way  or  another,  now  that  their  income  has  been  con- 
fiscated, a  living  from  the  labor  of  their  hands.  The  clergy  and 
members  of  the  monastic  orders  in  the  Church  of  Rome  have  al- 
ways been  practical  and  industrious  men.  and  William  1 1 .  of  Ger- 
many has  tried  over  and  over  again,  as  we  are  told  by  a  writer 
in  the  Gaulois  du  Dimanche  (Paris),  "to  attract  to  his  country 
these  exiles  of  the  monastery  who  were  stricken  with  legal  death 
in  France  by  the  illegal  methods  which  we  all 
know  about."  "  He  was  convinced  that 
they  would  add  to  his  provinces  a  produ- 
cing force,  an  element  of  prosperity,  which 
it  was  important  to  cultivate." 

It  is  interesting  at  the  present  moment  to 
see  how  the  clergy  in  France,  who  have  uni- 
versally been  "stricken  with  legal  death," 
have  fallen  back  upon  the  resources  of  handi- 
craft and  secular  labor  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  livelihood,  just  as  the  emigres  of  the 
eighteenth  century  crowded  to  London  and 
other  capitals  of  Europe  and  undertook  the 
teaching  of  languages,  music,  or  drawing  for 
their  subsistence.  The  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
vocations  to  which  a  deprived  priest  flees 
for  refuge.  Vet.  after  all.  these  religious  men 
are  only  following  the  example  of  the  apos- 
tles.    To  quote  from  the  article  referred  to: 


"  An  unforeseen  result  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  France  has  been  to  make 
the  Church  of  France  more  apostolic  than 
it  has  ever  been  before.  Peter  was  a  fisher- 
man; Paula  tentmaker.  Thus  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  French  priests  are  looking  round 
for  opportunities  of  earning  their  daily  bread 
by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  Several  of  them 
are  keeping  bees  and  living  on  the  sale  of 
honey.  Others  have  large  poultry-yards  and 
live  by  selling  eggs  and  fowls  for  the  table- 
The  breeding  of  blooded  dogs,  such  as  poo- 
dles, makes  a  profitable  occupation  for  a  num- 
ber of  them.  The  cure  of  Labourgabe  has  a 
profitable  trade  in  the  fruits  he  preserves  and 
has  become  quite  famous  for  the  geese  he 
rears." 


the  printing  of  visiting-cards,  etc.     Some  of  these  clerical  workers 
in  lay  professions  are  bookbinders  or  photographers." 

Among  so  refined  a  body  of  men  as  the  French  clergy  there 
must  needs  be  many  who  can  do  something  better  than  raise 
geese  or  knit  stockings.     Hence  we  read  : 

"There  are  many  artists  among  these  excluded  clergymen;  for 
instance,  the  curd  of  Saint  Paul  (Oisei.  who  has  long  been  re- 
nowned as  a  painter  and  under  the  name  of  Hollebreke  exhibits 
every  year  in  the  Salon,  has  no  difficulty  in  living  by  his  brush 
and  palette.  The  congregation  of  Maguils-Reignersin  the  Vendee 
have  lost  from  among  them  a  renowned  sculptor  in  the  person  of 
their  exiled  pastor,  who  has  gone  to  Paris,  there  to  practise  his  art. 
In  fact,  these  clergy  turned  lay  breadwinners  have  finally  formed 
themselves  into  an  alliance— it  may  as  well  be  called  a  trade- 
union;  they  have  also  founded  a  newspaper 
as  the  organ  of  their  alliance,  under  the  title 
of  the  Trait-d' Union  (Place.  Rhone  depart- 
ment)."—  Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


These  are  all  country  occupations  and  r< 
quire  little  practise  in  handicraft.  The  towns  are  being  sought 
by  such  of  the  clergy  as  possess  mechanical  skill  and  can 
handle  tools.     To  quote  further  : 

"  Many  of  the  clergy  show  a  preference  for  handicraft.  The 
curd  of  La  Pannonie  has  set  up  a  lathe  and  become  a  turner. 
Wheelmaking  suits  the  priest  of  Averdon.  who  has  accordingly 
become  a  wheelwright  and  carriage-builder,  while  as  a  side  issue 
he  undertakes  the  repair  of  sewing-machines  and  bicycles.  The 
curd  of  Maurages  has  turned  locksmith.  But  the  favorite  trade  of 
these  spiritual  men  is  that  of  watchmaking,  in  which  at  least  seven 
noted  curds  are  known  to  be  engaged.  Humbler  vocations  are  also 
selected.  The  curd  of  La  Tadiere  has  taken  to  tailoring,  the  ex- 
pastor  of  Ndgron  weaves  rugs,  while  about  ten  of  his  confreres  do 
knitting,  producing  stockings  and  underwear.  Among  the  most 
respected  and  honored  of  French  village  clergymen  is  the  curd  of 
Hencotirt,  who  now    applies  himself    to  the  stationery  business, 


MRS.    ANN  I]      BESANT, 

Win.  expresses  her  approval  of  President 
Roosevelt's  views  of  r,i<  c  mik  ide,  Im-i  ause,  she 
^,i\s.  "  there  are  so  many  souls  i  Uimoring  for 
reim  arnation  " 


MRS.  BESANT   ON  PREIN- 
CARNATION 

1\  /TRS.  ANNIE  BESANT,  the  newly 
•LVA  elected  president  of  the  Theosophical 
Society,  said,  upon  her  arrival  in  America,, 
that  she  was  "  perfectly  confident"  she  had 
lived  a  number  of  times.  She  also  affirmed 
her  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls; 
and.  when  asked  by  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Tribune  to  explain  her  view  of  the 
viability  ot  souls,  declared  that  she  saw  the 
soul  as  a  "force  akin  to  electricity,  but 
much  finer."  Electricity,  she  corrected  her- 
self, is  only  cited  by  way  of  comparison  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  soul.  "The 
soul  can  leave  one  body  and  pass  into  an- 
other," she  asserted.  "It  may  leave  the  last 
body  and  enter  into  the  astral  body."  Asked 
how  she  could  believe  that  she  had  lived  be- 
fore, the  answer  was : 

"  I  would  not  use  the  word  believe,  rather 
let  me  say  I  know  I  have  lived  before.  You. 
for  instance,  would  not  say  you  believed  you 
were  a  child  at  one  time.  You  know  that 
you  were.  You  would  say.  'I  was  a  child.' 
So  I  say  I  have  lived  before.  It  is  really  a 
training  of  memory  to  understand  that  one 
has  lived  before.  Some  persons  can  not  re- 
member br.ck  to  their  days  of  childhood.  But 
with  a  little  training  they  can  go  back  a  bit 
f  rther,  and  by  careful  cultivation  they  are 
able  to  go  back  to  a  \ :  evious  existence.  The  tendency  of  the  sci- 
entists to-day  is  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  soul.  They  have 
thus  separated  man  from  the  animal.  The  tendency  of  humani- 
ty to-day  is  toward  the  spiritual  rather  than  the  material.  I  pre- 
fer to  call  it  idealism.  Thirty  years  ago  I  was  inclined  strongly 
to  materialism,  but  with  age  and  the  advancement  of  thought  in 
that  time  I  now  believe  in  spirituality.  The  trend  ot  science  is  tc* 
end  materialism,  which  is  in  its  descendency  " 

Mrs.  Besant  declared  that  she  approved  of  President  Roose- 
velt's views  on  race  suicide  chiefly  because  she  thought  it  wrong 
to  set  any  artificial  limitation  upon  birth,  since  there  were  so  many 
souls  clamoring  for  reincarnation.  She  would,  however,  restrict 
the  children  of  the  poor,  where  they  were  found  unable  to  obtain 
sufficient  physical  and  mental  advantages.  Hypnotism, as  an  ally 
to  theosophical  belief,  was  also  touched  upon.     Thus  : 

"  I  know  a  hypnotist  in    Paris.     His  name  is  Roussow,  and  he 
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has  done  some  very  clever  things  in  his  hypnotic  way  in  assisting 
his  subjects  to  recall  the  past.  He  succeeded  in  making  persons 
with  poor  memories  recall  incidents  of  early  childhood.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  succeeded  in  recalling  former  existences  to  some 
persons  under  his  influence,  but  I  doubt  his  accomplishment.  He 
is  working  along  correct  lines  and  some  day  he  will  be  successful." 


"COLLIER'S"  INDICTMENT  OF 
RELIGIOUS  PRESS 


THE 


ONE  of  the  recent  "house-cleaning"  exploits  of  Collier** 
Weekly  has  been  the  ventilation  of  the  alliance  of  religious 
journalism  and  "  the  great  American  fraud."  By  the  latter  we  are 
to  understand  the  advertising  of  patent  nostrums  and  injurious 
medicines.  In  their  issue  for  August  3  the  matter  was  reviewed 
in  detail,  names  were  called,  offenses  stated,  and  certain  editors 
invoked  to  explain  "  the  inconsistency  of  printing  fraudulent  and 
dangerous  medical  advertisements  in  a  medium  whose  avowed 
object  is  the  betterment  of  humanity."  Such  as  are  guilty  are 
stigmatized  as  "  lacking  the  principle  or  the  courage  to  purge  their 
journals  of  this  taint,"  and.  therefore,  "accept  it  in  its  entirety  or 
in  graded  phases  of  compromise."  In  order  to  deal  justly,  Col- 
lier's promises  a  second  article  for  the  near  future  which  "will 
open  the  case  for  the  defense,"  allowing  editors  to  speak  "  in  jus- 
tification or  in  exculpation  of  their  alliance  with  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Fraud."  Some  journals,  however,  have  not  waited  for  this 
opportunity  and  are  already  on  the  ground  with  their  statement. 
Heading  the  list  of  the  "  accused  "—those  "  who  deliberately  be- 
tray, for  gain,  the  faith  of  their  readers;  paid  traitors  to  every 
household  into  which  they  enter  "—stands  The  Christian  En- 
deavor World  (Boston).  Collier's  indictment  of  this  paper,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  is  as  follows: 

"  The  Christian  Endeavor  World,  as  the  'official  representative 
of  the  Christian-Endeavor  movement,'  displays,  as  its  editorial 
motto,  'Continuing  the  Golden  Rule.*  That  is  very  good  so  far  as 
it  goes.  But,  after  studying  its  medical  columns.  I  would  suggest 
as  a  second  motto,  to  be  printed  above  its  advertisements,  the 
warning,  Caveat  emptor  !  For  the  intending  purchaser  may  well 
beware  in  reading  the  man-traps  which  constitute  so  large  a  part 
of  The  Christian  Endeavor  World's  patronage.  Clippings  from 
a  few  issues,  taken  haphazard,  show,  in  the  line  of  medical  adver- 
tising, eight  obvious  swindles,  five  dangerous  quackeries,  and 
seven  promised  'cures'  for  diseases  which  are  incurable  by 
medicine." 

Religious  papers  are  quoted  as  declaring  that  "  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  advertising "  is  rejected  by  them  every  year. 
This  is  taken  by  Mr.  Adams  to  refer  to  "  booze  medicines,"  which 
when  bearing  a  name  obviously  suggestive  of  alcohol,  are  tabooed. 
But  The  Baptist  and  Reflector  (Nashville)  is  charged  with  adver- 
tising "  fourteen  rank  medical  fakes,  seven  dangerous  '  remedies.' ' 
and  with  publishing  "six  advertisements  of  charlatans  who  prey 
upon  sufferers  from  incurable  disease,  five  of  them  being  cancer 
quacks."  The  Evangelical  Messenger  (Cleveland)  carries,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer, advertisements  of  a  blood-vitalizer,  "a  fraud 
on  the  face  of  it."  and  also  a  certain  delusive  cancer  treatment; 
The  Christian  Index,  of  Georgia,  is  said  to  urge  its  readers  to 
patronize,  among  other  nostrums,  four  cancer  cures  and  half  a 
dozen  fake  medicines.  The  Richmond  Religions  Herald,  we 
read,  "which  is  filled  with  quackery  of  all  kinds,  willingly  prints, 
as  reading  matter,  an  exact  imitation  of  a  legitimate  paragraph." 
exploitations  of  a  cancer  cure.  "  For  thus  deceiving  its  own  sub- 
scribers it  receives  an  extra  rate  from  the  charlatans."  The  Cum 
berland Presbyterian  (Nashville)  isquoted  as  saying  regarding  the 
physician  who  performs  a  "  knifelass  cancer  cure  "  that  he  "  is  per 
sonally  known  to  some  of  those  connected  with  The  Cumberland 
Presbyterian^  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  a  re- 
liable man  and  competent  physician."  The  Baptist  Watchman 
(Boston)  is   charged   with    being    "jam-full   of  advertisements  of 


both  kinds:  the  legitimate  proprietary  remedies  and  the  arrant 
shams— mostly  the  latter."  "  If  one  cutsout  from  any  single  issue 
of  Dr.  Rankin's  Texas  Christian  Advocate  all  the  foul,  indecent, 
dangerous,  and  mendacious  paid  matter."  says  Mr.  Adams,  "the 
remnant  resembles  a  pattern  for  a  broad-mesh  mosquito-netting." 
And  so  the  review  goes  on.  concluding  in  these  words  : 

"No  denomination  is  free  of  this  taint  of  blood-money  except 
the  Christian-Science  publications  (some  of  whose  exploited 
'cures 'are  as  absurd  as  the  claims  of  the  most  blatant  quacks) 
and  the  Quakers." 

Among  Roman-Catholic  journals.  ///,•  Catholic  Monitor  (New- 
ark), Church  Progress  <St.  Louis;.  The  New  World  Chicago), 
and  the  Pittsburg  Observer  are  named  as  accepting  advertise- 
ments of  fraudulent  medicines:  while  the  undenominational  re- 
ligious press  like  The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York) 
and  The  Ram's  Horn  (Chicago)  advertise  consumption  cures,  and 
remedies  for  "not  only  all  nervous  complications,  but  such  simple 
ailments  as  pneumonia  and  locomotor  ataxia."  The  reference  to 
The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee)  calls  forth  a  spirited  reply  trom 
that  journal.  The  indictment  mentions  the  "  Way  Ear-Drum. " 
and  the  breakfast  food  named  "  <  irape-N  tits."  The  Living  Church 
speaks  for  itself  in  these  words  : 

"  Near  the  close  of  the  article.  ///<•  Living  Church  is  mentioned. 
We  shall  quote  the  connection  later.  But  we  first  say  that  the 
mention  of  The  Living  Church  in  an  article  which  contains  the 
prefatory  statement  just  quoted,  is  a  moral  libel  so  great,  an  in- 
justice so  far-reaching,  a  misrepresentation  so  contemptible,  a 
meanness  of  so  vile  and  low  a  nature,  that  no  denunciation  of  it  or 
of  the  paper  that  prints  it  can  quite  do  it  justice.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  it  is  probably  not  a  legal  libel;  for  the  mention  of 
The  Living  Church  occurs  more  than  two  pages  after  the  prefa- 
tory observation,  and  the  technical  defense  could  easily  be  pleaded 
that  there  is  no  direct  connection  established,  in  so  many  words, 
between  the  one  statement  and  the  other.  As  with  many  another 
form  of  libel  of  which  examples  are  given  in  the  law-books,  there 
is  probably  no  legal  redress  available  for  The  Living  Church. 
But  we  do,  here  and  now,  openly  demand  from  Collier's  an  apology 
and  a  withdrawal  of  the  libel." 

On  the  counts  of  "mendacious  advertising"  the  same  paper 
replies  : 

"  On  both  these  two  counts  against  The  Living  Church  it  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  defend  ourselves.  The  '  Way  Ear-Drum  '  advertised 
is  not  a  drug,  but  a  manufactured  article.  The  advertising  man- 
ager of  The  Living  Church  informs  the  editor  that  he  has  in  his 
possession  the  names  and  addresses  of  certain  men  who  assert 
that  with  the  aid  of  that  article  they  can  hear  and  without  it  they 
can  not.  He  has  verified  the  statement  of  one  of  them  by  a  per- 
sonal interview.  That  showed  that  the  article  was  not  fraudulent, 
which  is  all  the  publishers  need  to  know 

"Grape-Nuts  is  a  breakfast  food  that  has  for  a  long  term  of 
years  been  regularly  advertised  in  The  Living  Church.  The  same 
issue  of  Collier's  that  contains  this  criticism  of  The  Living 
Church,  contains  also  a  full-page  advertisement  of  another  break- 
fast food  called  Cream  of  Wheat,  and  another  full-page  advertise- 
ment of  Shredded  Wheat.  The  previous  issue  contained  a  full- 
page  advertisement  of 'E — C  Corn  Flakes."  Will  somebody  tell 
us  why  these  are  legitimate  and  Grape-Nuts  is  not?  The  criticism 
alludes  to  a  'particular  advertisement  suggesting  that  one  needn't 
be  operated  upon  for  appendicitis  if  he  will  eat  Grape-Nuts."  We 
have  not  looked  up  the  particular  advertisement,  nor  do  we  as- 
sume the  slightest  responsibility  for  what  any  advertiser  claims, 
except  to  the  extent  of  excluding  blasphemous  or  indecent  lan- 
guage or  obviously  false  statements  ;  but  any  reputable  physician 
would  inform  the  editor  of  Collier's  that  appendicitis  is  a  disease 
directly  resulting  from  indigestion  or  improper  diet,  and  it  strikes 
us  as  perfectly  legitimate  for  the  manufacturer  of  a  health  food  to 
maintain  that  his  product  does  not  lead  to  appendicitis." 

The  tu-quoque  argument  is  even  more  spiritedly  applied  by  The 
Living  Church  in  calling  the  attention  of  Collier's  to  its  own 
quarter-page  advertisement  of  a  brand  of  clarets.  "  Which 
will  do  more   harm."  it  asks.  "  a  diet  of  (.bane  Nuts  or  a  diel 
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cigarets,  '10  for  15  cents'?"  "How  do  the  'responsible  pub- 
lishers' of  Colliers  know,"  itcontinues,  "  that  in  a  certain  tobacco, 
'only  the  choicest  grades  of  ripe  and  mellow  North-Carolina  Red 
and  Golden  Leaf  are  used,'  as  stated  in  the  advertisement?"  We 
read  further : 

"Can  Messrs  Collier  &  Son  prove,  as  declared  in  other 
advertisements  in  their  columns — for  we  hold  them,  and  not  the  irre- 
sponsible writer,  of  the  article  responsible — that  a  certain  adver- 
tised system  can  make  one 'stop  forgetting'?  Or  that  a  certain 
lawn-sweeper '' sells  on  sight"?  Have  they  tried  to  sell  it?  Or 
that  a  certain  branch  of  Philadelphia  chocolates  is  'recognized  as 
the  daintiest,  purest,  and  most  delicious  chocolate  made  '?  Have 
they  instituted  a  chocolate  contest  in  order  to  discover  this?  Or 
that  a  certain  '  Carbonol  '  '  makes  wounds  heal  quickly  '  ?  Does  not 
that  sound  painfully  like  the  advertisements  denounced  in  the 
article?  Would  it  not  be  easy  to  apply  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  this 
article  to  Collier's,  by  reason  of  the  insertion  of  that  advertise 
ment,  in  its  issue  of  August  10  — page  21?" 

This  weapon  is  again  elaborately  employed  in  an  article  in 
The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  (Nashville,  August  29),  where  a 
tabulation  of  "Collier  ads."  is  presented  to  exhibit  the  "house- 
cleaning"  the  "Quixotic"  weekly  will  be  forced  to  when  it  fulfils 
its  promise  to  "  take  up  this  question  of  good  or  bad  faith  in  the 
advertising  field  at  large."  Collier's  is  represented  as  making  this 
promise  in  response  to  a  charge  of  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
that  "  virtually  all  advertisements  are  lies."  The  Presbyterian 
Standard  thanks  "Mr.  Adams  for  our  part  of  the  castigation 
which  he  administers  with  unsparing  hand.  We  have  tried  to  live 
above  reproach  in  this  matter,  but  it  can  do  us  no  harm  to  have 
our  vigilance  stimulated." 


MORAL  ASPECTS   OF  AUTOMOBILISM 

'THE  automobile  as  a  new  disturber  of  the  ethical  and  relig- 
-»-       ious  balance  of  communities  is  treated  in  an  editorial  in  The 
Christian  Advocate  (New  York).     Among  other  things  it  has  this 
to  say  : 

"  Ethics  requires  persons  who  can  not  afford  to  buy  automo- 
biles to  resist  the  mania.  In  one  city  of  moderate  size  within 
two  months  fifty  men  mortgaged  their  homes  to  get  money  to  buy 
an  automobile.  These  were  probably  not  all,  but  all  that  could 
be  ascertained.  Since  that  time,  in  the  same  State,  but  in  a 
smaller  place,  twenty-nine  did  the  same  thing.  Ordinary  drunk- 
ards do  not  go  much  farther  than  that.  Every  person  who  is  a 
Christian  should  resist  with  all  his  moral  power  the  growing  tend- 
ency to  spend  Sunday  in  automobiling.  It  is  as  right  for  a 
Christian  who  lives  at  a  distance  from  church  to  ride  there  in  an 
automobile  as  it  is  to  do  so  in  a  carriage,  but  thousands  who  never 
thought  of  spending  Sunday  on  excursions,  beginning  gradually, 
now  spend  the  whole  day  in  such  pleasure.  Temptations  to  spend 
the  night  come  under  the  classification  of  hygiene.  To  allow 
young  people  to  make  night  excursions  to  morally  or  otherwise 
uncanny  regions  is  a  violation  of  parental  ethics.  The  old  'road- 
houses  '  are  coming  back,  with  some  added  evils.  Fearful  domes- 
tic scandals,  revealed  by  accidents,  ending  in  the  breaking  up  of 
families,  are  becoming  numerous 

'•  We  should  say  that  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  auto- 
mobilists  that  we  have  seen  have  been  guilty  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following  infractions  of  public  rights:  Illegal  speed,  dangerous 
proximity  to  other  vehicles,  too  great  risks  in  passing,  failure  to 
toot  their  horns,  or  tooting  them  so  loud  as  to  frighten  horses,  in- 
difference to  the  actions  of  horses,  and  disregard  of  common  de- 
cencies, such  as  going  at  great  speed  through  towns  when  church 
services  are  breaking  up  and  the  horses  of  attendants  are  drawn 
up  in  a  row  along  the  sidewalks:  also,  in  addition  to  great  speed, 
making  all  sorts  of  noises  as  they  pass  through  the  towns  and 
laughing  at  the  dismay  of  persons  in  carriages,  or  racing  on  the 
highways,  also  indifference  to  accidents  which  they  have  caused. 
Besides,  we  have  seen  in  automobiles  numbers  of  persons  intoxi- 
cated, and  in  the  aggregate  a  large  number  of  automobiles  under 
the  management  of  small  boys,  and  sometimes  of  girls. 

"  The  automobile  'has  eo/ne  to  stay.'  Put  that  is  no  reason  why 
decency,  humanity,  and  law  should^." 


ITALIAN   MONOPOLY  OF  CATHOLIC 

HONORS 

I"  TALI  AN  S  are  roundly  accused  of  turning  the  Roman-Catho- 
A  lie  Church  into  a  "  close  corporation ."  and  the  anomaly  of  the 
situation  thus  produced  is  pointed  out  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  who  signs  himself  "An  Irish  Catholic."  He 
shows  how  America  furnishes  most  of  the  genuine  spiritual  sup- 
port of  the  Vatican  as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  sinews  of 
war,  while  Italy  pockets  the  honors  and  emoluments  and  keeps  the 
door  tightly  closed  upon  American  preferment,  at  the  same  time 
showing  but  a  meager  account  in  her  works  of  grace.  It  would  be 
impossible,  he  thinks,  for  Cardinal  Gibbons  to  be  elected  Pope, 
tho  his  influence  in  the  world  at  large,  "as  evidenced  by  the  atten- 
tion given  to  his  utterance  on  the  French-Church  question,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  all  other  members  of  the  Sacred  College."  Some 
comparisons  of  Italy  and  America  in  the  matter  of  allegiance  are 
stated  in  these  terms  : 

"Catholics  in  the  United  States  support  the  Pope's  claims  to 
temporal  power,  while  the  Italian  who  favors  it  is  the  exception. 
One  diocese  in  the  United  States  sends  more  Peter's  pence  to 
Rome  than  all  the  dioceses  in  Italy.  A  single  priest,  bishop,  car- 
dinal, or  layman  in  the  United  States  does  more  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Catholic  religion  than  a  dozen  Italians  of  corre- 
sponding rank.  More  respect  and  influence  attach  to  the  Ameri- 
can section  of  the  Catholic  Church  than  to  all  the  other  branches 
combined." 

What,  asks  the  writer.  "  do  American  Catholics  get  from  the 
Vatican  for  their  loyalty,  good  example,  labors,  and  sacrifices?" 
He  goes  on  to  answer  : 

"Not  one  of  the  many  cardinals  in  Rome  is  an  American. 
Among  the  numerous  attache's  of  the  Sacred  Congregations  and 
the  hundreds  of  canons  holding  sinecures  in  the  large  churches  of 
Rome  we  look  in  vain  for  an  American.  If  an  American  wants 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Pope  he  can't  find  an  American  in  the  en- 
tire Vatican  court,  altho  Americans  contribute  liberally  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  papal  court.  Surely  this  is  taxation  without 
representation. 

"Yet  this  is  not  the  least  evil.  Italian  ecclesiastics  would  rather 
see  the  church's  growth  impeded  than  to  see  it  advance  under  the 
leadership  of  Americans.  Their  policy,  like  that  of  all  machine 
politicians,  is  to  rule  or  ruin.  Their  zeal  to  collect  tribute  from 
American  Catholics  is  equaled  only  by  their  monopolization  of  the 
papal  revenues  and  honors,  95  per  cent,  of  which  are  distributed 
among  members  of  the  Italian  race.  They  care  not  who  saves 
souls,  provided  they  get  the  honors  and  revenues.  A  movement 
is  on  foot  to  impose  a  tax  upon  every  diocese  and  church  in  the 
United  States,  aggregating  $500,000  annually,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  at  the  Vatican  an  expensive  and  in  large  part  useless 
retinue,  whose  pomp  and  luxury  contradict  the  teachings  of 
Christ  and  shock  the  simple  and  democratic  tastes  of  American 
Catholics. 

"The  Catholic  Church  meets  with  no  opposition  or  hatred  in 
America,  and  it  would  find  none  in  Italy  or  France  if  it  was  under 
the  guidance  of  churchmen  like  Gibbons,  Ryan,  and  Ireland.  Yet 
Italian  ecclesiastics  would  rather  see  their  church  and  priests  an 
object  of  hatred  and  contempt  than  relinquish  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree their  selfish  and  rapacious  grasp  upon  the  machinery  of  the 
church's  government.  The  power  of  a  political  leader  lies  in  his 
control  of  the  district  leaders  and  committeemen.  A  group  of 
Italians  is  able  to  appoint  all  bishops  and  shape  the  policies  of 
the  Catholic  Church  because  of  the  fact  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals  are  Italians.  Catholics  need  not  expect  to 
see  Italy  reclaimed  to  the  Catholic  faith  nor  the  church  accorded 
the  rank  and  influence  due  her  until  the  Italian  majority  in  tin- 
College  of  Cardinals  is  cut  down  and  replaced  by  a  proportionate 
number  of  representatives  from  other  nations. 

"Suppose  the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot;  that  Americans 
filled  all  the  posts  of  honor  at  the  papal  court,  including  the  pa- 
pacy itself.  How  much  loyalty  would  Italian  priests,  bishops,  and 
cardinals  evince  toward  an  Americanized  Vatican?  The  answer 
to  this  question  must  give  us  pause." 
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COOPER'S  FAME  NO   LONGER 
QUESTIONED 

'"PHE  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  Toe,  Cooper,  and  some  others 
-*  to  revise  the  voting  methods  in  connection  with  the  Hall  of 
Fame  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  fame  has  played  fast 
and  loose  with  the  name  of  Fenimore  Cooper.  He  had  plenty  of 
applause  when  he  published  his  earlier  works,  "  The  Spy,"  "  The 
Pioneer,"  and  "The  Pilot";  but  it  fell  away  toward  the  latter  part 
of  his  life.  His  fame,  we  see  it  asserted,  was  "proclaimed  again 
by  Bryant,  Bancroft,  and  Parkman  in  the  stress  of  emotion  evoked 
by  his  sudden  death,  only  to  be  obscured  once  more  in  the  two- 
score  years  that  followed,  as  other  literary  fashions  came  into 
favor."  Now,  at  List,  says  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  (September),  "in  this  new  century,  it  has 
emerged  once  more,  solidly  established  on  his  real  merits  and  not 
likely  again  to  be  called  in  question."  These  words  formed  part 
of  the  address  delivered  by  Professor  Matthews  at  the  recent  cele- 
bration at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  commemorating  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  village.  Cooper,  as  its 
most  illustrious  son,  came  in  for  recognition  during  the  week  of 
festivities  begun  August  4.  and  the  especial  duty  of  estimating  his 
place  in  literature  was  assigned  to  the  Columbia  professor.  There 
are  two  reasons,  he  asserts,  why  Cooper  has  come  into  his  own 
later  than  was  his  right,  and  why  full  recognition  of  his  genius  has 
been  delayed.     We  quote  : 

"The  first  is  a  consequence  of  the  enduring  vogue  of  realism, 
which  has  failed  to  perceive  that  he  was  one  of  its  precursors,  and 
which  has  no  relish  for  his  more  evident  romanticism.  Yet  sharp- 
eyed  critics  ought  to  have  been  able  to  see  that  Cooper's  detailed 
descriptions  of  customs  and  of  costumes,  when  these  were  truly 
characteristic  and  needful  to  relate  the  character  to  uie  back- 
ground, set  a  pattern  for  Balzac,  the  romanticist  thus  serving  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  realist.  They  might  even  have  noted  that  Cooper 
is  a  romanticist  who  is  often  a  realist,  just  as  Balzac  is  a  realist 
who  is  often  a  romanticist.  In  all  later  fiction  there  are  no  more 
sternly  veracious  characters  than  Natty  Bumppo  and  Long  Tom 
Coffin;  and  tho  the  method  of  their  presentation  is  not  so  modern, 
they  can  withstand  comparison  with  Huckleberry  Finn  and  Silas 
Lapham  and  with  Colonel  Newcome  and  old  Goriot. 

"A  second  reason  for  the  tardiness  of  Cooper's  recognition  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  vicissitudes  of  literary  reputation 
seem  to  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  historians  of  literature, 
and,  as  it  happens,  Cooper's  deficiencies  as  a  writer  are  of  a  kind 
obnoxious  to  the  ordinary  literary  critics,  who  are  rarely  broad- 
minded  or  keen-sighted  enough  to  perceive  beneath  Cooper's 
more  obvious  defects  the  larger  merits,  which  are  clear  to  the 
plain  people,  insensitive  to  the  lesser  blemishes  that  send  shivers 
down  the  spine  of  the  dilettante.  These  critics  are  unmoved  by 
Cooper's  fundamental  force,  which  the  plain  people  feel  fully, 
while  they  are  acutely  sensitive  to  his  lapses  from  literary  conven- 
tions and  traditions.  Cooper  came  to  story-telling  late,  without 
any  apprenticeship  to  writing.  He  was  not  at  all  bookish  ;  he 
was  not  a  man  of  the  library,  but  a  man  of  the  open  air  -of  the 
ocean  and  of  the  forest.  In  a  sense,  he  was  not  a  man  of  letters 
at  all ;  he  was  interested  not  so  much  in  literature  as  in  life  itself. 
And  we  must  recall  the  pitiful  fact  also  that  there  are  always  fas- 
tidious criticasters  who  think  that  whatever  wins  wide  popularity 
must  be  poor  stuff,  ignorant  that  nearly  all  the  really  great  artists 
have  achieved  indisputable  popularity  while  they  were  alive  to 
enjoy  it." 

Judged  by  the  variety  of  those  he  has  stimulated,  says  Professor 
Matthews,  Cooper  must  take  high  rank.  "  He  has  stirred  a  host 
of  other  writers,  often  men  who  pursued  wholly  different  artistic 
ideals."     Some  are  named  in  the  following: 

"  He  drew  from  Balzac  'roars  of  pleasure  and  admiration  ' :  and 
Dumas  avowedly  imitated  him  in  the  '  Mohicans  of  Paris.'  Mr. 
Kipling  once  remarked  to  me,  after  a  rereading  of  Cooper,  that 


he  had  come  across  scene  after  scene  which  he  knew  already  in 
the  narratives  of  later  novelists,  and  that  a  host  of  later  writers 
had  been  going  to  Cooper's  works,  as  to  a  storehouse  of  striking 
situations  where  they  could  help  themselves,  so  fertile  in  inven- 
tion was  the  earlier  American  author.  Even  Thackeray  did  not 
disdain  to  borrow  from  him  the  hint  of  one  of  his  noblest  chap- 


JAMES    FENIMORE    COOPER. 

A  hint  for  the  electors  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  may  be  found  in  Pro- 
fessor Matthews's  declaration  that  Cooper's  fame  is  at  last  "solidly 
established  on  his  real  merits  and  not  likely  again  to  be  called  in 
question." 

ters;  and  Poe  may  have  taken  over  the  suggestion  of  the  method 
of  his  marvelously  acute  Dr.  Dupin  from  the  skill  with  which 
Cooper's  redskins  followed  a  trail  blind  to  eyes  less  acute  than 
theirs.  Better  than  any  other  American  author,  save  Poe,  so 
Professor  Trent  has  asserted,  Coopei  'stands  the  test  of  cosmo- 
politan fame  ' ;  and  his  share  in  the  swift  spreading  of  the  romantic 
movement  throughout  Europe  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the 
share  of  Scott  and  of  Byron." 


LITERARY  POCKET-PICKING- Plagiarism  which  lends  itself 
to  exhibition  in  the  "  parallel  column  "  is  stigmatized  by  a  device 
called  "deadly."  Little  has  hitherto  been  said,  however,  of  a 
form  of  plagiarism  more  subtle  and  also  more  reprehensible,  it 
we  accept  the  dictum  of  a  correspondent  to  the  New  York  Trib- 
une. To  him  the  "acme  of  all  that  is  ignoble  "  is  "  the  deliberate 
adoption  by  one  author  of  the  style,  manner,  and  whole  literary 
atmosphere  of  another."  Upon  this  point  the  literary  editor 
speaks,  in  his  trenchant  column  in  the  Sunday  supplement,  to  the 
following  effect : 

"The  point  is  well  taken.  The  form  01  plagiarism  thus  de- 
nounced is  obviously  worse  and  meaner  than  the  'conveyance  '  of 
a  single  outstanding  idea  or  phrase,  for  it  adds  a  certain  insolence 
to  the  injury  inflicted.  The  'sedulous  ape  '  flaunts  his  borrowing, 
posing  as  the  disciple  '  of  the  man  whose  workshop  he  has  in- 
vaded, and  talking  about  his  great  'debt'  to  the  latter.  All  the 
time,  we  dare  say,  he  is  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  ma- 
king headway  with  resources  not  his  own.  There  can  be  no  plea 
of  unconscious  cerebration  in  this  matter-  it  is  the  unmistakable 
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device  of  dishonesty  and  of  mediocrity.  You  never  find  the  mas- 
ters doing  this  sort  of  thing.  Everybody  knows  the  curious  paral- 
lel between  the  dying  utterance  of  Leatherstocking  and  that  of 
(  olonel  Newcome.  but  nobody  dreams  of  crying  plagiarism  in  the 
presence  of  a  creative  artist  like  Thackeray.  What  deserves  rep- 
robation is  the  manner  in  which  George  Meredith,  for  example, 
is  made  to  furnish  fortli  some  young  novelist's  whole  stock  in 
trade,  his  way  of  turning  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph,  his  descrip- 
tive method  — in  fact,  his  very  attitude  toward  life  and  the  ro- 
mancer's art  being  slavishly  copied.  In  the  long  run  all  this 
counts  for  naught.  Without  the  genius  of  his  original  t'.ie  imita- 
tor soon  gives  himself  away.  But  even  so  his  critics  are  apt  to  be 
too  good-natured,  merely  observing  that 'This  author  is  of  the 
school  of  Mr.  Meredith.'  where  they  ought  to  say,  'This  author 
has  been  picking  Mr.  Meredith's  pocket.'" 


"LIMERICK"   GAMBLING 

'  I  'HE  most  popular  literary  occupation  of  England  at  present 
-*•  is  said  to  be  the  composition  of  the  "  limerick."  Many 
newspapers  and  weekly  journals,  says  Ralph  D.  Blumenberg  in 
Town  and  Country  i  New  Vorki.  are  taking  part,  the  paper  setting 
as  a  bait  the  first  lour  lines  of  this  verse  form,  with   the  object  of 


WELSHWOMEN     IN     THEIR    NATIONAL    COSTJME. 

Frequently  worn  at  the  annual  Kisteddfod. 

angling  for  the  fifth.     The  writer  furnishes  a  specimen,  and  com- 
ments as  follows : 

"  There  was  a  young  man  of  Kildare, 
Who  took  his  sweetheart  to  a  fair. 
They  remained  very  late 
And  got  lost  at  the  gate 

"The  last  line,  you  see,  is  blank;  and  literary  England  is  invited 
to  compete  as  to  the  exact  line  to  fit  this  highly  poetic  effusion. 
You  send  a  sixpenny  postal  order  to  the  paper  with  the  coupon, 
of  course,  so  as  to  increase  its  circulation,  and  then  the  total  sums 
are  divided  between  the  winners.  It  seems  incredible,  but  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  divided  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  the  post-office  is  so  hard  prest  for  money- 
orders  that  extra  printing-machines  have  been  at  work  day  and 
night  to  fulfil  the  demand.  People  go  up  and  down  the  street 
mumbling  final  lines  to  themselve>.  and  if  a  beneficent  govern- 
ment does  not  soon  step  in  we  shall  all  be  turned  into  a  vast 
company  of  raving  limerick  lunatics." 

The  London  Times  in  an  editorial  seriously  considers  the  craze 
in  the  light  of  gambling  and  moralizes  over  the  fact  that  the  re- 
ward to  the  successful  is  "out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ouality  of 


their  work  or  the  mental  effort  involved    in  its  production."     It 
goes  on : 

"The  largeness  of  the  possible  prizes— in  some  cases  amount- 
ing to  over^ioo  and  the  easy,  unintellectual  character  of  the 
work  to  be  done  constitute  an  irresistible  temptation  to  risk  a 
small  sum  on  the  chance  of  a  great  gain  ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween this  temptation  and  that  which  leads  hundreds  of  respecta- 
ble persons  to  put  a  five-franc  piece  upon  the  table  at  Monte  Carlo 
is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  To  win  is  ostensibly  a  mat- 
ter of  chance.  True,  a  judge  is  appointed,  who,  we  hope,  is  well 
paid,  and  whose  work,  if  he  really  inspects  every  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  rimes  laid  before  him,  few  of  us  would  envy.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  the  published  results  of  these  competitions  to  indi- 
cate that  mental  skill,  or  literary  taste,  or  power  of  versifying 
makes  for  success.  The  Attorney-General,  indeed,  in  replying  to 
a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  gambling  character  of  the  'limerick'  and  'missing  word' 
competitions  on  the  ground  that  the  former  involved  mental  skill. 
But  he  did  not  support  his  argument  by  examples;  and  plain  peo- 
ple may  be  excused  if  they  find  it  hard  to.detect  the  difference. 
Indeed,  he  has  already  revised  his  opinion  ;  and  yesterday  he  told 
the  House  that 'in  some  cases,  at  least,  the  prizes  lor  "limericks" 
are  chosen  haphazard.  If  so,  the  so-called  competition  is  un- 
doubtedly both  a  lottery  within  the  statute  and  a  fraud  upon  the 
competitors.'  These  'limerick  '  competitions  are.  for  nine-tenths 
of  the  competitors,  a  deliberate,  if  harmless,  gamble  ;  tho  whether 
they  should  be  supprest  as  such  is  another  question,  which  time 
and  waning  interest  may  perhaps  be  left  to  settle." 


THE  OLDEST  LITERARY  SOCIETY   IN 
THE  WORLD 

\\  f  ALES  has  recently  been  celebrating  the  Gorsedd  rites, 
*  *  which,  according  to  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  pertain  to  a 
gathering  "forty  centuries  old — quite  the  oldest  thing  we  have  on 
this  planet  connected  with  any  human  activity,  past  or  pres- 
ent." The  "gorsedd,"  or  assembly,  it  is  explained  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  modern  eisteddfod, 
the  name  usually  applied  to  the  Welsh  national  festival.  The 
eisteddfod  is  the  national  bardic  congress  whose  purpose  is  the 
encouragement  of  "  bardism  and  music  and  the  general  literature 
of  the  Welsh,  to  maintain  the  Welsh  language  and  customs  of 
the  country,  and  to  foster  and  cultivate  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
among  the  people."  The  term  itself  means  a  "session  "  or  a  "sit- 
ting." The  distinguished  astronomer,  who  this  year  became  a 
"  bard,"  made  a  remarkable  address,  says  the  London  Sphere,  de- 
claring that  the  gorsedd  was  important  from  an  astronomical 
point  of  view.  "  He  pointed  out  that  the  axis  of  Stonehenge  was 
absolutely  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  temple  of  Anion  Ra  at 
Thebes  in  Egypt.  Wales  alone  in  all  the  world  had  a  richness  of 
tradition  and  literature  which,  if  properly  studied,  would  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  science."  The  celebration  took  place 
at  Swansea  during  the  third  week  in  August.  The  scene,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Manchester  Guardian  by  Krnest  Rhys,  is  set  forth 
in  these  words  : 

"We  left  a  brilliant  moon  shining  on  Swansea  Bay  last  night, 
and  found  a  brighter  sun  this  morning.  It  favored  exceedingly 
the  gorsedd  of  the  bards  of  the  isle  of  Britain,  which  took  place 
in  Cwm  Donkin  Park  as  early  as  half-past  eight.  One  or  two  new 
and  unaccustomed  touches  of  local  color  added  to  the  picture. 
Taldir,  otherwise  Mr.  Jaffrenou,  and  his  fellow  Bretons  provided 
the  first  of  these.  The  other,  yet  more  original,  was  supplied  by 
a  band  of  children  charmingly  attired  and  gaily  disposed  so  as  to 
bring  into  relief  the  usual  tricolored  circle  of  the  bards,  with  the 
archdruid,  Dyved,  at  their  head.  Among  the  englynwyr,  Taldir 
recited  an  englyn  [quatrain]  in  Breton.  The  scene  encouraged 
improvisation.  The  Welsh  checks,  black  and  white  cockleshell 
hats,  and  red  and  black  petticoat  and  bedgown  ('pais  a  betgwn  ') 
of  the  children  were  a  delight.  They  sang  'Hob  y  derri  dando  ' 
and  other  old   Welsh  airs  with  most  taking  melody  and  freshest 
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voices  Eos  Dar's  pennillion-singing,  accompanied  by  Abraham 
Richards,  the  harper,  proved  in  turn  to  have  lost  nothing  of  its 
inimitable  sweetness  and  humor,  in  which  some  echo  of  his  quon- 
dam friend  and  poet,  the  late  Watcyn  Wyn,  still  seemed  tc  linger. 
Those  are  in  part,  it  is  fair  to  say,  collected  impressions,  tor  the 
wise  chronicler  of  an  eisteddfod  is  he  who  recognizes  that  he  can 
not  be  in  several  places  at  once." 

The  musical  events  in  which  choirs  as  well  as  individuals  par- 
ticipated, the  literary  numbers  embracing  bardic  exhibitions  and 
prize  awards,  are  described  by  Mr.  Rhys  as  follows: 

"The  first  program  of  an  eisteddfod  is  never  a  great  one,  but 
to-day  we  had  some  notable  moments.  There  was  more  pennillion- 
singing,  this  time  in  the  North-Wales  style.  It  was  only  for  a 
small  prize,  too  small  if  such  an  exquisite  and  characteristic  art  is 
to  be  fostered  cordially,  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  singing  had  an 
added  grace  because  the  words  used  were  those  of  Ceiriog.  our 
finest  Welsh  lyric  poet,  line  in  his  way  as  Burns,  as  unerring  in  his 
note  at  his  Welsh  best.  The  struggle  for  the  pennillion  prize  lay 
between  eight  singers,  and  the  best  man  won— and  he  was  two 
men  who  divided.  A  choral  prize  for  women's  voices,  too,  led  to 
less  familiar  strains.  .  .  .  They  sang  Sir  Edward  Elgar's  *Snow,' 
and  then  a  favorite  recent  piece  of  music  by  a  Welsh  composer, 
Pryceson  Treharne,  '  Newid  Cy wair  '  ('  Change  of  Key 'i.  The 
Pontypridd  Choir  took  this  prize,  and  Swansea  and  Cynon  came 
next 

"  A  literary  interlude  or  so  usually  follows  a  musical  event  in 
the  program,  and  supplies  a  natural  enough  relief,  but  a  gala  audi- 
ence loves  the  evident  noise  of  battle,  and,  save  for  a  chairing  or 
crowning  of  bards,  hardly  tolerates  the  quiet  announcement  of  a 
prize  for  a  translator  or  half  a  prize  to  an  essayist.  Some  of  to- 
day's results  were  in  very  weighty  subjects.  No.  17  (English  es- 
says) was  divided  between  four  possible  subjects,  all  bearing  on 
the  economic  history  of  Wales,  and  ranging  from  that  of  Welsh 
commerce  and  industries,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  onward  to 
the  Act  of  Union,  to  an  estimate  of  the  revenues  of  the  principal- 
ity from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century.  There  were 
lesser  prizes  for  Welsh  quatrains  or  englyns,  which  are  written 
here  as  freely  as  limericks  in  London  and  the  provinces,  and  with 
how  much  more  art  and  grace  of  rime!    Another  prize  which  went 


eleven  choirs  were  entered.  One  of  these  came  trom  Portsmouth, 
and  was  hailed  with  fervor  by  the  huge  audience  now  massed  in 
the  three  arcades  of  the  pavilion.  Llandilo  sang  first,  and  the 
heart  of  the  man  who  came  trom  their  pleasant  shire  of  Carmar- 
then must  have  waxed  glad  to  hear  them.     However,  still  better 


BAKU    SINGING     A    WELSH    SONG    AT     THE    EISTEDDFOD 

The  picture  also  shows  the  archdruid  standing  back  of  the  bard 
on  the  "  Gorsedd  Stone";  before  them  on  the  stone  rests  the  bardic 
sword,  and  on  the  barrow  is  seen  the  horn.  The  banner  of  the  triple 
rays  stands  at  the  left. 

to  a  North-Welsh  winner  was  for  a  translation  into  Welsh  of 
Planco  White's  one  famous  sonnet  on  'Night."  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Glyngarth.  Menai  Pridge,  was  the  only  translator 
out  of  twenty-one  who  had  succeeded  in  giving  a  version  worthy 
(if  the  original,  fine  and  sensitive  in  style  and  phrase. 

"  Put  music  waits.  At  an  eisteddfod,  music  is  an  imperative 
tyrant.  To-day's  master  event  was  the  second  choral  competi- 
tion, 'agored  i'r  bvd  '  ('open  to  the  world  ').  for  which  as  many  as 


CEREMONY    AT    THE   WELSH    EISTEDDFOD. 

Initiation  of  new  bards,  who  are  seen  standing  on  the  rock,  taking 

the  oath. 

singing  was  to  come.  Narberth,  Pembroke  Dock,  and  Treorchy 
had  their  champions.  Those  who  could  stand  the  excitement 
listened  to  the  whole  eleven.  Tea-time  arrived,  and  the  thousands 
still  sat  on,  rapt  and  critical,  but  the  ;  est  went  out  to  tea.  Fa.iing's 
'Moonlight'  and  Mr.  David  Jenkins's  'He  Saved  Them  Out  of 
Their  Distresses'  were  the  test  pieces.  In  the  issue  Pembroke 
Dock  came  out  first  and  Treorchy  second,  and  the  hubbub,  cheers, 
and  counter-cheers  that  followed  might  have  been  made  into  a 
motive  for  a  Wagnerian  march.'" 


TO   SEND  WRITERS  TO  SCHOOL 

EDITORS  who  have  suffered  from  the  imputation  of  "  con- 
spiracy "  against  budding  genius  have  found  their  spokes- 
man in  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page.  So  at  least  the  press  have  agreed 
to  look  upon  the  recent  utterances  of  the  editor  of  TIic  World's 
Work  (New  York)  contained  in  an  address  at  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity on  "The  Writer  and  the  University."  Mr.  Page,  so  the 
papers  report,  declared  that  "in  America  we  fail  to  understand 
that  writing  is  an  art  which  must  be  studied  like  other  arts,  and 
the  practise  of  it  a  profession  for  which  a  man  must  be  trained  as 
for  other  professions."  The  New  York  Times,  which  thinks  Mr. 
Page  "  rather  more  than  half  in  earnest."  and  also  "  half  right." 
thus  presents  his  main  thesis  : 

"  We  go  upon  the  theory  that  anybody  can  write,  because  every- 
body can  talk.  Can  everybody  paint  pictures  or  play  the  violin? 
These  are  not  Mr.  Page's  words,  but  they  are  true  to  his  idea. 
He  wants  to  put  every  aspirant  to  authorship  to  school  for  a  term 
of  years;  admission  to  this  school  to  be  granted  only  to  Bache- 
lors of  Arts,  and  graduation  to  depend  upon  satisfactory  progress 
through  a  course  a  feature  of  which  would  be  the  composition  of  a 
daily  sonnet  or  a  daily  theme  of  one  thousand  words.  Up  to  this 
time,'  he  says,  'writing  has  been  a  harum-scarum,  rough-and-tum- 
ble business,  with  lots  ol  superstition  and  little  training  or  expe- 
rience. But  we  must  follow  the  example  of  the  other  crafts.  Let 
us  have  professional  post-graduate  schools  to  teach  men  and 
women  how  to  write  '  " 

Until  Mr.  Page's  words  are  given  us  in  full  in  some  printed 
form  we  must  take  the  newspaper  representations  of  both  his 
statements  and  his  temper.     The  comments  that  he  has  called 
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forth  are  either  ironicor  at  least  scarcely  half  serious."     The  New 
York  Sun  remarks  : 

"  He  spoke  severely,  with  excessive  severity,  we  hope,  of  the 
mob  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  that  write  with  ease.  '  To-day.'  he 
said,  it  is  not  considered  good  form  to  write  well,'  but  he  wisely 
limited  this  assertion  to  the  specialists;  that  is,  to  the  Ph.D.  peo- 
ple with  their  barren  theses  and  to  the  'scientific  gents  '  who  don't 
care  how  they  write.  Most  writing  is  novel-writing:  and  since 
this  is  a  favorite  means  of  acquiring  automobiles  and  Italian 
palaces,  gardens,  and  villas,  can  the  novelists  be  expected  to  linger 
by  the  way?  The  public  can't  get  novels  enough.  If  they  are 
not  all  well  made,  the  same  complaint  is  sometimes  brought 
against  automobiles.  The  demand  outruns  the  supply.  What 
does  the  public  care  about  style  anyway  ?  Immortals  like  Dickens 
and  Scott  did  not  have  it.  Why  should  even  'our  best  ephem- 
erals  '  be  asked  to  strive  for  it?  It  is  'the  stuff'  that  counts.  It 
might  be  desirable  that  novelists  should  follow  a  recent  English 
example  and  not  publish  until  they  are  seventy  or  more ;  but  such 
a  rule  would  be  in  restraint  of  trade.  Fiction  is  a  necessity  of 
life,  and  goaders  at  Ananias  ought  to  remember  the  fact." 

In  a  vein  not  dissimilar  speaks  The  Tribune  (New  York): 

"  Mr,  Page,  who  has  doubtless  read  the  first  page  at  least  of 
a.  million  or  more  'contributions.'  deduces  from  his  experience 
that  'in  educational  institutions  we  train  the  dentist, horse  doctor, 
engineer,  cook,  and  sociologist,  but  the  writer  has  no  chance.' 
But  is  this  true?  What  are  Mr.  Page's  magazine  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  others  but  schools  in  writing?  The  aspiring  young 
student  of  the  art  sends  thither,  as  to  the  professor  in  Mr.  Page's 
ideal  university,  his  sonnet,  his  essay,  or  his  novel,  and  gets  his 
mark  on  it.  usually  not  a  passing  mark.  He  tries  again  his  pren- 
tice hand,  as  Mr.  Page  would  have  him  try  it,  and  generally  his 
patience  is  exhausted  long  before  such  an  arduous  course  as  Mr. 
Page  suggests  would  be  completed.  Doubtless  Mr.  Page  finds 
the  conducting  of  a  free  school  in  writing  a  tiresome  and  thankless 
task  and  wishes  some  university  would  take  it  up.  But  the  young 
men  who  have  hitherto  been  victims  of  the  'editorial  conspiracy, 
against  genius  will  regard  his  address  as  one  of  the  most  unblush- 
ing efforts  of  that  conspiracy.  They  pin  their  faith  on  the  kindly 
old  fellow  who  wrote  that  the  'poet  is  born,  not  made.1  and  who 
thereby  caused  a  lot  of  trouble  for  Mr.  Page  and  his  craft.  For 
who  in  I'.-.z  face  of  it  will  take  the  pains  to  be  '  made  '?  " 

The  New  York  Times  believes  that  our  lack  of  style  is  due  to 
our  "slovenly  speech":  for  which  fault  our  knuckles  are  still 
smarting  over  recent  rappings.  A  generation  which  is  a  victim 
of  oral  atrophy,  it  thinks,  can  not  be  expected  to  show  any  power 
of  written  expression.  But  no  school,  it  appears,  can  put  ideas  in  a 
writer's  head  :  and  "  part  of  our  difficulty  "  seems  to  be  that  "  with 
all  our  literary  shortcomings  we  have  a  certain  number  of  writers 
who  compose  with  grace  and  skill."  And  it  adds  in  English  not 
exactly  Miltonic  that  "some  of  these. are  among  those  who  could 
be  with  least  loss  spared."  And  "  unconsidered  comment  upon 
Mr.  Page's  address,"  says  The  Times,  "speaks  of  what  it  calls 
the  unfortunate  idea  prevalent  in  America  that  writing  may  be  an 
avocation;  that  anybody  may  write,  and  may  do  so  unprofession- 
ally,  as  a  pastime,  or  because  he  feels  '  inspired  '  to  write."  It 
adds : 

"  But,  indeed,  the  world's  best  literature  has  come  into  existence 
just  so — because  somebody  felt '  inspired' ;  because  it  was  believed 
that  anybody  might  write,  even  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Bunyan  or  a 
Fielding. 

"The  poems  that  lift  and  strengthen  the  souls  of  men  have 
been  produced,  not  professionally,  but  by  way  of  avocation 
—  the  inevitable  use  of  a  moment's  respite  from  toil.  'True  liter- 
ature,' says  Mr.  David  Grayson  in  an  altogether  charming  essay 
in  a  magazine  of  the  month,  'true  literature  is  ever  a  by-product; 
it  is  the  song  of  one  working.'  You  may  not  manufacture  it  in 
professional  schools;  you  may  not.  even  if  your  lexicon  is  rich  and 
strange  with  all  the  splendors  of  immortal  imagery,  your  wit  as 
nimble  and  your  pen  as  mighty  as  the  sword  of  Michael— you  may 
not  say, 'Go  to,  let  us  write  literature.'  Literature  is  the  unpre- 
meditated product  of  souls  which  'forget  themselves  into  immor- 
tality'—  the  forthflowing  of  hearts  too  great  to  contain  themselves." 


NEWSPAPERS  OF  JAPAN 

DEFORE  1870  there  was  not  a  single  daily  newspaper  in  the 
*"*  Japanese  Empire,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (September  7  ;  but  "in  modern  Japan  daily  newspapers  are 
almost  as  universal  as  they  are  in  Europe  and  America."  It  is 
also  observed  that  "  they  are  just  as  various  in  ability,  character, 
and  aim."  The  most  popular  journal  of  the  country  circulates  a 
quarter  of  a  million  daily.  One  paper  only  commands  a  price 
equal  to  a  cent  and  a  quarter.  Others  range  below  that  figure  to 
a  quarter  of  a  cent.  The  following  journalistic  traits  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  not  exclusively  Japanese  in  character: 

"Japanese  journalists  and  reporters  eagerly  seize  upon  every 
event  or  incident  that  lends  itself  to  sensational  development,  and. 
with  a  few  important  exceptions,  exploit  it  to  the  extreme. 
Nothing  amazes  the  foreign  journalist  more  than  the  triviality  of 
incident  that  is  deemed  sufficient  to  flood  the  streets  of  a  Japanese 
city  with  'extras,'  and  the  din  and  clamor  of  the  noisy  venders 
calling  out  the  headings  of  the  latest  sensation  for  the  moment 
overwhelm  all  other  business.  Even  midnight  or  the  very 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  or  whenever  the  paper  receives  the 
news,  becomes  an  appropriate  hour  for  regaling  the  public  appe- 
tite for  fresh  or  first  accounts  of  some  question  in  which  the  pub- 
lic may  be  expected  to  take  an  interest.  The  Japanese  newsboy 
is  usually  a  man,  often  of  gray  hairs,  but  always  with  a  shrill  or 
stentorian  voice  of  sufficient  power  to  awake  the  soundest  sleeper 
at  the  most  sleepy  hour  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note,  as  he  races 
along  the  street,  rain  or  fine,  how  many  windows  will  slide  open 
and  heads  pop  out  in  eager  expectancy  after  these  newspaper  ex- 
tras. During  the  war  with  Russia  the  craze  for  news  extras  was 
at  its  greatest  height,  and  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night  the  news- 
venders  could  command  a  sufficient  number  of  patrons  to  make 
their  frequent  rounds  a  profitable  enterprise." 

Some  of  the  important  journals  issued  in  the  vernacular  are  de- 
scribed as  follows  : 

"  Undoubtedly,  the  greatest  newspaper  in  Japan  is  the  Jiji 
S/u'//ipo.  This  journal  was  founded  by  the  famous  Mr.  Fukuzawa. 
who  did  more  than  any  Japanese  of  his  time  to  interest  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  wisdom  of  adopting  Western  civilization.  The  Jiji 
is  still  carried  on  by  the  Fukuzawa  family,  and  under  the  able 
editorship  of  its  leading  writer.  Mr.  K.  Ishikawa,  it  has  attained  a 
reputation  in  Japan  equal  to  that  of  The  Times  of  London  in 
the  British  Empire.  The  editor  of  the  Jiji  wields  a  pen  of  power, 
and  his  utterances  are  accounted  the  sanest  and  most  represent- 
ative of  Japanese  expressions  of  national  opinion.  Tho  the  Jiji 
claims  to  be  an  independent  organ,  its  editorial  chair  is  under- 
stood to  keep  a  sympathetic  ear  toward  all  matters  relating  to 
government  policy  and  opinion. 

"The  Asahi  Shiiiilutii,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  K.  Ikebe,  is 
less  conservative  than  the  Jiji,  and  perhaps  more  frankly  out- 
spoken in  affairs  of  international  import,  tho  it  must  be  admitted 
that  of  late  its  utterances  have  been  marked  by  a  commendable 
moderation.  The  Nichi  Nichi,  lately  purchased  by  the  ex-Cabinet 
Minister.  Mr.  Takaaki  Kato,  is,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  S. 
Honda  and  certain  government  writers,  attaining  a  place  of  prom- 
inence and  power  in  the  journalistic  world  of  Japan.  During  the 
discussion  of  recent  questions  in  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
these  three  papers,  which  represent  the  highest  standard  that  Jap- 
anese journalism  has  reached,  always  maintained  a  sober  and 
common-sense  view  of  the  situation,  and  have  perhaps  done  more 
than  all  other  influences  to  allay  any  excitement  of  the  masses 
about  exaggerated  rumors  from  America." 

The  one  radical  organ  that  continues  to  survive  "despite  its  fre- 
quent digressions  from  the  Government's  dignified  policy  of  re- 
serve on  important  international  questions,"  so  we  read,  is  the 
Hoc  it  i  Sit  iin  bit  it.     Further: 

"The  Hochi\f>  the  only  Japanese  newspaper  that  has  shown  any 
decided  disposition  to  discuss  Japan-American  questions  in  an 
immoderate  tone.  At  times  its  articles  on  the  immigration  ques- 
tion and  the  general  treatment  of  Japanese  subjects  in  the  United 
States  were  so  intemperate  as  to  call  for  severe  rebuke  from  the 
authorities,  as  likely  to  lead  to  unpleasant  complications  if  the 
masses  should  begin  to  demand  what  the  paper  suggested." 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 
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i2mo,  pp.  368.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 
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Life  Publishing  Co.     $2  net. 

Cooke,  Edmund  Vance.  A  Morning  Mail.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  48.  Philadelphia:  Pearson 
Brothers. 

Daniel,  F.  E.,  M.D.  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Burns.  Fourteen  illustrations  by  J.  L.  Brooks. 
i2tno,  PP.  235.    New  York:  Guarantee  Publishing  Co. 
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Eghian,  Setrak  G.,  A.B.,  M.D.  The  Mother's 
Nursery  Guide  for  the  Care  of  the  Baby  in  Health 
and  in  Sickness.  Illustrated.  121T10,  pp.  xiii-263. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1  net. 

Elshemus,  Louis  M.  "Nannie."  A  Song  of  the 
Heart.  i2mo,  pp.  38.  Boston;  Richard  G.  Badger. 
$1  net. 

Essig,  Montgomery  F.  The  Church-member's 
Guide  and  Complete  Church  Manual.  Frontispiece. 
i2mo,  pp.   287.     Nashville:    The  Southwestern  Co. 

Faber,  F.  W.,  D.D.  Kindness.  i6mo,  pp.  90. 
Wisconsin:  The  Young  Churchman  Co.  90  cents 
net. 

Fernald,  Chester  Bailey.  John  Kendry's  Idea. 
Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  348.  New  York:  The 
Outing  Publishing  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Fraulein   Schmidt   and   Mr.    Anstruther.      By 

the  author  of  "Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden." 
i2mo,  pp.  332.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

The  German-Garden  coterie  of  readers 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  latest  prod- 
uct of  the  author,  who,  despite  applause, 
remains  unpieturcd  and  unparagraphed. 
On  the  contrary,  they  will  find  a  book 
more  maturely  conceived,  and  still  wrought 
with  a  cunning  hand.  Only  dexterity 
fine  poise  could  achieve  the  effect  of  a 
life-record  out  of  material  one  feels  to  be 
fictional.  Occasional  threads  in  the  weav- 
ing betray  a  literary  consciousness.  Who 
that  takes  pen  in  hand  docs  not  foresee  the 
written  word,  and  begin  to  stiffen  in 
phrase?  In  the  main,  however,  the  story 
has  a  genuine  air,  and  reads  easily,  tho 
told  in  the  difficult  form  of  letters. 

No   letters   of   Mr.    Anstruther   appear' 


Their  contents  may  be  guessed  from  what 
she  writes  to  him.  He  had  come  to  live 
at  Jena,  under  the  tuition  and  roof  of  her 
father,  a  professor  at  the  university.  The 
father  is  seen  dimly,  but  in  charm,  con- 
tent under  the  household  yoke  of  his  sec- 
ond wife,  who  is  Fraulein's  stepmother. 
Laboriously  he  grinds  out  scholarly  works 
that  find  reluctant  publishers  and  a  more 
reluctant  public.  The  stepmother  is  a 
remoter  personage,  drawn  in  hard,  fine 
lines.  With  drab  heroism  she  pursues 
her  ideal  of  life:  to  maintain  her  standing 
in  the  community,  to  manage  her  house 
thriftily,  to  clean  and  make  her  servant 
clean  with  frenzy  on  Saturdays,  to  cook 
every  day  enough  and  on  Sundays  to 
cook  a  gross  plenty.  Her  carking  care  is 
that  her  stepdaughter  shows  no  interest 
in  becoming  such  a  Hausfrau  as  she  is  by 
fixing  her  eyes  on  an  eligible  man. 

The  truth  is  Fraulein  Schmidt  is  in  love 
with  Mr.  Anstruther,  and  he  has  fallen 
in  love  with  her.  Neither  learns  it  until 
the  night  before  he  leaves  Jena  when  they 
kiss  good -by. 

Mr.  Anstruther  goes  back  to  England 
and  enters  on  his  career  as  a  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office.  He  writes  to  Fraulein 
Schmidt  of  the  dull  routine  of  his  life,  of 
his  family,  the  visits  they  make, — and 
one  day  of  the  girl  they  expect  him  to 
marry.  He  explains  the  social  necessity 
of  the  match,  quite  apart  from  all  feeling 
in  the  arrangement.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  a  weak,  shambling  explanation  that 
letter  of  Mr.  Anstruther 's  must  have  been. 
In  return  Fraulein  Schmidt  sends  him  a 
masterpiece.  This  letter  of  hers  marks 
one  of  the  high  places  in  the  book.  There- 
after her  letters  to  him  treat  of  every- 
thing in  Jena,  and  all  of  it,  except  her 
feelings  toward  him.  One  wonders  why 
she  writes  to  him  at  all,  for  all  his  pleas 
that  they  should  continue  to  correspond. 
At  length  she  lets  the  reader  and  Mr. 
Anstruther  into  her  secret.  Hencefor- 
ward the  letters  have  a  different  tone. 
But,  after  all,  Mr.  Anstruther  does  not 
marry  the  girl  they  chose  for  him  in  Eng- 
land, which  surprizing  event  throws  his 
relations  with  Fraulein  Schmidt  into  a 
new  adjustment. 

It  will  be  surmised,  therefore,  that  the 
love  course  of  Fraulein  Schmidt  and  Mr. 
Anstruther  was  no  smoother  than  many 
another.  It  is  all  the  more  interesting 
as  a  story.  As  a  work  of  fiction,  the  book 
deserves  particular  notice  for  distinction 
of  manner,  acuteness  of  view,  and,  above 
all,  for  the  refreshing  spirit  that  animates 
each  letter  from  the  first  to  the  last. 
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In  these  two  works  the  history  of  art. 
both  ancient  and  modern,  is  presented  in 
a  form  at  once  entertaining  and  trust- 
worthy.     The  writer  is  essentially  modern- 
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in  his  method  of  treatment  without  ma- 
king his  narrativi  partake  of  the  tech- 
nical character  that  bristles  in  so  much 
of  the  present-day  writing  on  the  subject. 
The  first-named  work  treats  of  the  entire 
history  of  European  painting  from  the 
downfall  of  the  antique  world  to  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  It  covers  the  field 
where  so  much  critical  work  has  been 
done  since  Morelli  first  promulgated  his 
theories  of  intensive  criticism;  but  Dr. 
Muther  manages  to  avoid  those  specula- 
tions concerning  proper  attributions  in- 
teresting in  the  mam  to  the  purely  pro- 
fessional critic. 

Dr  Muther,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
not  be  German  if  he  were  not  plentifully 
equipped  with  theories;  only  his  theories 
have  the  advantage  of  falling  in  with  so 
much  that  is  at  the  present  moment  in- 
teresting thinkers  in  other  lines  of  specu- 
lation. This  work,  says  Dr.  Kriehn.  who 
has  performed  the  service  of  introducing 
it  to  the  English  public,  "represents  the 
consistent  application  .  .  ..  of  the  au- 
thor's interesting  theory  of  interpretation 
of  the  great  styles  of  painting  from  the 
psychology  of  the  age  in  which  they  orig- 
inated." As  it  is  tlie  author's  or  his 
translator's  own  choice  to  label  his  the- 
ories "psychological.''  we  ought  not  to 
quarrel  with  a  term  that  does  descriptive 
service  in  a  general  way.  tho  at  the  sight 
of  some  of  his  chapter  headings  one  would 
have  perhaps  been  inclined  to  name  his 
point  of  view  sociological. 

At  all  events  one  is  glad  to  get  away 
from  the  cut-and-dried  text -book  method 
dealing  with  biographical  sketches  and 
descriptions  of  paintings.  Art  is  here 
treated  as  a  vital  force  in  the  life  of  a 
people,  with  its  changing  phases  con- 
sonant with  the  changing  temper  of  the 
life  itself.  As  the  editor  points  out  by 
way  of  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  "psychological"  method,  the  work 
of  Muther  shows,  for  instance,  "the  re- 
ligious art  of  such  painters  as  Botticelli. 
Crevelli,  Perugino.  and  Memling  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  great  religious  reaction 
throughout  Europe  of  which  the  chief 
spokesman  was  Savonarola,"  while  thai 
of  Zurbaran  and  Velasquez  represent 
"the  two  dominant  tendencies  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  Catholicism  and  ab- 
solutism 

While  the  psychological  method  maj 
have  been  used  before  on  special  mono- 
graphs, it  is  probably  true  thai  no  one  has 
essayed  with  its  aid  to  cover  such  exten- 
sive periods.  Nor  perhaps  has  any  wri- 
ter on  art — a  subjed  now  described  by 
industrious  hundreds-  combined  accurate 
knowledge,  copious  illustrations,  inge- 
nious comparisons  with  a  style  (as  Dr. 
Kriehn  observes  in  Ins  preface)  "more  re- 
sembling clever  magazine  writing  than  the 
ponderous  involved  style  frequently  mel 
with  in  German  works  of  this  character." 

The  larger  work,  that  covering  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  now  presented  in 
a  revised  form,  with  the  final  volume 
newly  added  and  entirely  taken  up  with 
a  survey  of  the  art  of  the  presem  time. 
European  art.  of  course,  is  the  writ 
principal  concern,  but  there  is  also  a  . 
erous  chapter  dealing  with  American 
painting.  Nowhere  else  can  the  student 
turn  for  an  exhaustive  critical  study  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  statement 
which,  in  r  he  unique  valui 


of  this  work.  In  mechanical  features  the 
work  is  excellent.  It  is  profusely  sup- 
plied with  illustrations,  a  few  of  which 
are  full-page  colored  plates,  agreeable 
enough  in  themselves  and  pointing  out 
the  excellence  to  which  color  printing  has 
arrived.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  abate- 
ment to  be  made  in  the  regard  they  in- 
spire when  one  thinks  of  the  originals  of 
which  these  counterfeit  presentments  can 
only  hope  to  be  inadequate  reminders. 
The  same  brilliance  of  style  characterizes 
this  as  the  work  on  medieval  painting. 
Together  the  two  works  are  an  unfailing 
source  of  pleasure  and  information. 
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Rhys,  Ernest  [Editor].  Everyman's  Library. 
New  volumes,  155  to  197A  inclusive,  as  folic ws 
Grote's  History  of  Greece  in  12  volumes;  Ruskin's 
Modern  Painters,  5  volumes;  Stones  of  Venice,  3 
volumes;  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  1  volume; 
Pre-Raphaelitism,  1  volume;  Elements  of  Draw- 
inn,  i  volume;  and  UnderThis  Last.  1  volume;  with 
introductions  by  Lionel  Cust,  L.  March  Philips, 
SiT.vyn  Image,  Laurence  Binyon  and  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge;  Shakespeare's  Plays  in  3  volumes;  Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  in  2  volumes;  Thierry's  Nor- 
man Conquest,  1  volume;  Finlay's  Greece  Under  the 
Romans,  1  volume,  and  An  Atlas  of  Ancient  and 
Classical  Geography,  1  volume  each.  i8mo.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Button  it  Co.  Cloth,  50  cents.  Limp 
leather.     $  1 . 

These  thirty-two  volumes,  which  reach 
us  simultaneously,  constitute  the  lattst 
additions  to  the  popular  "Everyman's 
Library,"  and  are  volumes  155  to  197A 
inclusive  of  the  entire  number  thus  far 
issued  In  a  notable  sense  the  books  in 
this  library  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant literary  undertakings  of  recent  years 
Here  are  to  be  had  at  extremely  moder- 
ate prices  the  classics  of  English  litera- 
ture. One  can  set'  thai  the  intention 
eventually  is  to  embrace  in  the  series 
practically  all  English  works  entitled  to 
be  called  classics.     The  size  of  the  volumes 

M.1110:  moots  every  modern  requirement 
The  type  is  sufficiently  large  for  middle- 
age,  or  even  old-age.  eyes.  The  paper  is 
good  and  the  binding  firm.  Altogether 
we  can  not  see  why  there  should  nol  be 
for  many  years  a  constant  demand  for 
the  "Everyman's  Library." 

The  books  have  been  edited  with  care 
and  yet  have  no1  been  overedited.  The 
text,  we  believe,  lias  always  been  allowed 
to  remain  as  it  lias  heretofore  existed  in 
standard  editions.  What  has  been  usu- 
ally done  is  to  prepare,  where  needed, 
bibliographies  and  indexes,  and  to  secure 
from  competent  persons  brief  introduc- 
tions Admirable  ideas  in  editing  for  a 
series  of  this  kind  have  been  carried  out. 

The  introduction  to  Grote's  "History 
oi   Gr •■'     (14   volumes)   is  a  good  exam- 


ple of  the  work  that  was  needed  for  such 
editions.  Its  author  is  A.  D  Lindsay  of 
Oxford  He  reminds  us  that  Grote's 
work,  altho  published  sixty  years  ago,  is 
still  in  English,  in  many  respects,  the 
greatest  history  of  Greece  that  we  have. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  first  notable  history 
of  Greece  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 
criticism.  It  is  true  that  since  Grote's 
time  greal  changes  have  come  over  our 
knowledge  of  Greek  civilization  in  conse- 
quence of  the  work  done  by  archeologists. 
but  in  spite  of  all  this,  our  general  con- 
ception of  the  history  of  that  period  re- 
mains as  Grote  presented  it.  From  the 
six tli  century  onward  Grote  remains,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  discovered, 
"about  as  valuable  as  ever."  Grote's  lim- 
itations mainly  relate  to  his  point  of  view. 
He  was  a  fervent  defender  of  the  Athen- 
ian democracy,  and  thus  represents  the 
reaction  which  set  in  against  "the  foolish 
carpings  of  antidemocratic  historians  like 
Mitford." 

Ruskin's  "Modern  Painters"  we  rind 
introduced  to  us  by  Lionel  Cust,  who  sets 
forth  briefly  and  interestingly  the  cir- 
cumstances in.  which  this  famous  book 
was  written,  not  overlooking  Ruskin's 
own  statement  as  to  the  influence  of 
Turner's  pictures  in  Roger's  "Italy,"  in 
determining  the  main  tenure  of  his  life 
afterward.  The  introduction  to  "The 
Stones  of  Venice"  comes  from  L.  March 
Phillipps,  who  cites,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  fascination  exercised  by  this  book, 
the  fact  that  many  years  ago,  he  himself, 
having  gone  to  Venice  for  a  month's  stay, 
chanced  to  take  up  "The  Stones  of  Venice," 
and  became  so  absorbed  in  it  and  in  what 
it  inspired  that  his  stay  was  prolonged  to 
three  months.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  furnishes 
the  introduction  to  "Unto  this  Last,"  this 
being  the  work  in  which  Ruskin's  much- 
debated  ideas  of  political  economy  are 
set  forth.  Sir  Oliver  writes  with  much 
warmth  of  sympathy  in  elucidating  Rus- 
kin's protest  against  material  ideas,  quo- 
ting among  other  things  Ruskin's  remark 
as  to  "whether  among  national  manu- 
facturers, that  of  Souls  of  a  good  quality 
may  not  at  last  turn  out  a  quite  leadinglv 
lucrative  one 

The  last  volume  in  the  instalment  of 
the  library  here  noticed  deserves  particu- 
lar mention,  "The  Atlas  of  Ancient  and 
Classical  Geography."  Here  are  twenty- 
seven  well-printed  maps  of  a  kind  quite 
indispensable  to  readers  of  such  works  as 
Grote  and  Gibbon;  the  latter  being  one 
of  the  additions  to  the  library  now  under 
way.  The  basis  of  these  maps  is  the  atlas 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Butler,  at  one  time  head- 
master of  Shrewsbury  School,  and  after- 
ward Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry. 
The  work  after  his  time  was  twice  revised 
and  its  ma] is  redrawn  under  the  direction 
and  personal  labors  of  Butler's  son.  The  pre- 
sent volume  epresents  a  further  revision, 
as  well  as  an  enlargement  to  suit  the  special 
needs  of  books  in  this  library.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  twenty-seven  maps,  it  con- 
tain:; an  index  of  names,  with  references 
to  tlie  maps  where  the  nanus  appear,  and 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  points  on 
the  earth  where'  the  places  are  situated. 
This  index  comprizes  ninety-three  pages 
and  is  an  admirable  supplement  to  the 
maps  themselves. 

Seton,  Ernst  Thompson.  Birch  Hark  Roll  ot 
the  Seton  Indians.  8vo,  New  York  Doubteday, 
Page   &  Co.      75  cents. 
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Like  a  Whirlwind 

THE    NEW    LOW    COST 

PRUDENTIAL 

Policy  Has  Rushed  Into  Public  Favor 

Every    Rate,   Value   and    Feature  in  the   Policy  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 

See  what  our  Field  Managers  say.   They  know.   They  meet  the  Public  face 
to  face,  and  are  Experts  in  the  study  and  sale  of  Life  Insurance  Contracts. 


If  an  Agent  Cannot  Sell  it  in  Competition  with  Any  Company  on  Earth  he  is  No  Pru- 
dential Man." 

Superior  in  Every  Point  to  any  Policy  issued." 

There  has  Never  been  offered  to  the  Public  a  Policy  that  so  Fully  and  Perfectly  Meets 
the  Rights  and  Needs  of  the  Insured." 

Certainly  the  Best  of  Anything  that  is  on  the  Market  To-day  in  Life  Insurance." 

Policy  gives  full  Value." 

The  New  Policy  is  a  Splendid  Insurance  Contract  and  should  be  a  good  seller  to  all,  par- 
ticularly large  Investors." 

Nothing  but  Praise  from  My  Staff.  All  the  Men  very  enthusiastic  that  we  have  a  Policy 
so  far  ahead  of  any  Other  Issued." 

Our  Policy  Best  in  Every  Particular." 

Best  Protection  at  Minimum  Cost.  Liberal  Conditions.  All  Speculative  Features  Removed. 
New  Policy  Meets  Favor  wherever  presented.     A  Great  Success." 

The  Best  Offered  by  any  Company." 

The  New  Contract  is  so  True  to  the  Intent  of  Pure  Life  Insurance  that  it  Must  Meet  the 
Views  of  Careful  Providers." 

The  Best  Contract  Ever  placed  on  the  Market  by  this  or  any  Other  Insurance  Company." 

Best  Policy  in  Twenty  Years.     Every  Prospect  solicited  gives  His  Application." 

The  Best  Insurance  Goods  in  the  Market,  and  is  Bound  to  be  a  Winner." 

A  prominent  Lawyer  says  it  is  an  Ideal  Insurance  Contract.     The  Best  Seller  we  have  had." 

Its  extremely  Liberal  Features  and  its  Absolute  Guarantees  Make  it  a  Wonder." 

New  Policy  Received  with  Hearty  Delight." 

The  Greatest  Advancement  the  Company  has  made.     Believe  the  Co.'s  business  will  treble." 

We  have  Compared  rates  with  17  Companies  and  Beat  them." 

Best  Quality,  Low  Price." 

With  knowledge  of  contracts  all  reputable  companies  and  23  years  experience,  Consider  our 
new  Contract  Incomparable." 

Legitimate  Life  Insurance  at  Low  Cost." 

Cheapest  and  Best  Policy  on  the  Market  to-day." 

Policy  is  a  World  Beater.     Maximum  Protection.     Minimum  Cost." 

Difference  in  Premiums  at  4%   Compounded  Beats  Dividends  by  Any  Company." 


-C.  W.  Godfrey,  Hartford,  Conn. 

-C.  B.  Knight,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-Perry  &  Cummings,  Newark,  N.  J. 

~Ji-  X.  Schmitt,  Chicago,  III. 

-E.  J.  Hamilton,  New  Orleans,  La. 

-B.  D.   Van  Ostrand,     Tope/fa,    Kan. 

-C.  A.  Sullens,  Zanesville,  O. 
-E.  J.  Bond,  Baltimore,  Md. 

-D.  W.  Brown,   Cincinnati,  O. 
-A.  Chobotsky,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

-J.  O'Rourke,  Dubuque,  la. 

-J.  E.   Woodland,   Trenton,  N.  J. 

-F.  F.  Greene,  Columbus,  O. 

-D.  M.  Buckley,   Waterbury,  Conn. 

-C.  D.  Kipp,  Springfield,  III. 

-T.  E.  Fullerton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

-J.  H.  Bruning,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

-P.  G.   Warner,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

-L.  G.  Hatton,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

-A.  R.   Bir chard,   Springfield,  Mass. 

-W.  P.  Corbett,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
-F.  C.  Mann,  Boston,  Mass. 
-P.  F.  Kielly,   Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
-Rowland  &  Wilson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
-}.   W.   Wilson,  Cleveland,  O. 


Hundreds  of  other  Managers,  without  a 
dissenting   voice,  characterize  this   as 

The  Greatest  Advance  in  Life 
Insurance  in  Recent  Years. 


This  is  the  Life  Insurance   Policy  You  Want. 

Nothing  like  it  offered  before. 

Send  in  your  age,  and  we  will  give  you  rates. 

Address  Dept.  R. 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN, 

President. 


Home  Office: 

NEWARK,  N.J. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  I.itkrart  Diokst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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WATCH 


THC  WAY 

YOU  BUY  A 

HOWARD  WATCH 


E.  HOWARD 
WATCH  COMPANY 
Hammer  Street 
Waltham.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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AT 

MADE  AND  MARKETED  BY 
MODERN  METHODS 

Made  in  largest  quantities  and  in  the  great- 
est variety  of  styles,  shapes,  and  colors, — made 
with  the  aid  of  all  the  latest  and  best  quality- 
getting,  cost-saving  processes;  and  then  mar- 
keting direct  to  the  wearer  through  agencies 
everywhere  makes  it  possible  for  our  agents  to 
sell  you  a  hat  of  latest  vogue  and  give  with  it 
the  broad 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 
of  better  all-around  hat  satisfaction  than  comes 
with  hats  offered  at  nearly  twice  the  $3  price. 
WE  SELL  BY  MAIL 

If  we  have  no  agency  in  your  city  send  for  Catalog 
No.  a  which  t'ivos  you  practically  unlimited  choice  in  soft 
and  stiff  hats;  or  choose  the  hat  you  like  best  from  the 
illustrations  in  this  advertisement  and  order  at  once, 
inclosing  the  price  of  $3.  The  hats  are  made  in  light, 
medium  and  dark  brown,  and  in  pearl  and  black.  In 
ing  by  mail  specify  the  color  and  hat  number 
wanted;  also  give  your  age,  height,  waist  measure  and 
size  of  hat  worn.  Send  your  order  direct  to  our  fac- 
i  (anbury,  Conn.  The  hat  will  come  to  you  by 
prepaid  express  without  delay. 

HAWES,  VON  GAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Factories,  DANBUR.Y,  CONN. 
Wholesale  Offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

Unpublished   Sonnets. 

Bv   Richard  Hovey. 

A   Remnant   Kemaineth. 

To  A.  R.-C.  [A.m£lie   Rives-Chanler]. 

Amid  this  clamor  of  the  silly  throng 

Who  boast  that  they  have  wrought  true  counter- 
part 
Of  Nature's  face — ah,  me,  they  miss  her  heart! 

Who  scoff  at  them  that  for  God's  music  long 

And  for  the  love  of  beauty  suffer  wrong, 
Who  would  turn  Helicon  into  a  mart 
And  smite  with  Cromwell-stroke  the  throat  of  Art 

And  slay  with  Judas-kiss  the  lips  of  Song. 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold  afar 

A  new  hand  stretched  to  take  the  torch  of  Truth, 
Which  seer  and  saint  pass  down  from  age  to  youth 
To  light  the  future  Temple's  inner  shrines. 

Across  the  dusk  I  see  and  name  a  star; 

Pray  God  that  Phosphor  and  not  Hesper  shines. 

April,  1888. 

Per  Aspera  ad  Astra. 

To  A.  R.-C. 

There  is  no  heart  that  sorrows  not.     The  higher 
The  path  winds  for  our  feet  o'er  shards  and  stones 
The  sharper  cuts  the  stinging  wind  that  moans 

And  wails  for  rage  r>f  unattained  desire. 

They  that  are  struggling  in  the  lower  mire, 

For  all  their  sorrowing,  never  know  the  groans, 
The  Mutius-agony,  the  dread  monotones 

Of  Golgotha,  that  whoso  would  aspire 

Must  shudder  with  throughout  earth's  period. 
Crowned  Poet!     Read  God's  message  through  the 
storm; 
"Yea,  there  shall  pierce  thine  own  heart,  too,  a 
sword ; ' ' 
For  Art,  like  Mary,  handmaid  of  the  Lord, 
Tears  out  of  her  own  quivering  flesh  the  form' 

To  clothe  the  unseen  and  living  Word  of  God. 

April,  1888.  ■ — From  The  New  York  Times. 


The  Wind's   East. 

By  Josephine  Preston  Peabody. 

The  Wind's  east,— Oh,  oh! 

Only  a  little  while  ago, 
To-day  was  just  like  yesterday. 

But  now,  now, — only  now, 
The  world's  all  turned  some  silver  way: — 

I  know  how, 

I  know  how! 

The  Wind's  east, 
The  Wind's  east, — 
Salt,  salt  wind  that  I  love  so! 
All  the  things  in  the  garden  blow 
Wavy  gray; — so  the  trees  all  know, — 
Trees  that  never,  never  can  go, 

Must  know  how  it  would  feel  to  be 
There  where  the  Ships  sail  to  and  fro, — 

Ships  on  the  blue,  blue  Sea! 
And  the  homesick  ones  by  the  bridge  up  here 
Are  tugging  to  get  their  anchors  clear, 

And  they  stretch  up  high  to  see; 
They  catch  their  breath  when  they  feel  the  air; 
And  the  rigging  stirs,  and  the  lanterns  stare; 
For  they  know  that  the  tide  is  high  out  there, 
The  gulls  go  skirling  by,  out  there, 

The  gulls  and  the  wind  go  free. 
And  they  tug,  and  they  pull,  and  they  wonder  so, 
When  will  the  Captain  let  them  go?— 

Oh,  oh,— to  Pea, 

To  Sea! 

—From  Harper's  Magazine  (September). 


For   Indigestion  Take 
IIOKSFOKIVM   ACID    PHOSPHATE. 

It's  an  effective  way  to  relieve  obstinate  indigestion, 
nervous  dyspepsia,  headache  or  depression. 


Oui  readers  are  asked  to  mention  tiik  Litkrary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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PERSONAL 

How  the  President  Rest*. — On  leaving  the 
"White  House  for  his  summer  vacation  at  Oyster 
Bay,  the  President  would,  it  seems,  wish  to  enjoy 
i  ason  of  relief  from  his  strenuous  executive  and 
physical  life  at  Washington.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt 
si>ends  the  summer  months  in  quite  a  restless  man- 
ner, according  to  Mr.  Charles  Somerville,  who  writes 
,n;    The  Metropolitan  Magazine  for  September: 

There  he  goes  flashing  past  on  cantering  Blen- 
heim for  the  mere  matter  of  a  ten-mile  ride,  or  there 
he  is  on  the  hillside  in  front  of  his  house  with  his 
■coat  off,  his  throat  bared,  his  arms  bared,  his  brow 
wet,  bending  and  rising  in  the  glaring  sun — pitch- 
ing hay!  Or  he  is  out  back  of  the  house,  superin- 
tending the  painting  of  the  barn.  Or  on  hands  and 
knees  examining  the  progress  of  his  asparagus-beds, 
-or  moving  slowly  with  a  knowing  eye  through  the 
rows  of  corn.  Or  he  is  scampering,  running,  and 
battling  in  the  tennis-court.  Or  out  in  a  heavy- 
boat  manning  the  oars,  with  a  smiling  family  and 
two  big  picnic  hampers  for  cargo,  on  a  four-mile 
pull  to  Lloyd's  Neck.  Or  the  hammer  and  crackle 
of  his  blade  are  heard  as  he  fells  trees.  Or  in  the 
twilight  the  sweet  scent  of  the  woodlands  is  pene- 
trated by  the  savory  smell  of  bacon  and  eggs  that 
over  a  camp-fire  the  President  is  flopping  under 
the  gleaming  eyes  of  hungry  boys  whose  names  are 
Theodore,  Kermit,  Archie,  and  Quentin.  Or  he  is 
in  his  study,  giving  ear  to  Secretary  Loeb  while  his 
«ye  runs  through  a  big  bundle  of  letters;  nodding 
an  affirmative  here  or  a  negative  there;  making  a 
mental  note  of  this  or  that  letter.  Or  accoutered 
for  a  ride,  probably,  and  slapping  Ins  stick  against 
his  khaki  trouser  leg,  he  dictates  tapidly,  loudly 
and  with  some  show  of  teeth,  an  essay  ;.n  the  Trish 
sagas,  the  description  of  a  wildcat  punt,  >r  ,m  ap- 
preciation of  some  historical  chaiacter 

It  is  on  this  hillside  that  the  President,  fiom  time 
to  time,  performs  his  most  picturesque  exercises  m 
the  course  of  taking  his  hard- working  vacation  It 
is  from  this  hill-slope  that  hay  is  obtained  for  the 
Roosevelt  horses  and  sundry  live  stock,  and  here 
under  the  hot  sun,  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  na- 
tion has  now  and  then  become  a  subordinate  in  the 
ranks  toiling  afield  under  the  stern  eye  of  Amos 
Jackson. 

Amos  Jackson  is  a  sturdy  man  for  his  three-score 
years,  and  is  manager  of  the  Roosevelt  farm.  Tho 
a  stanch  Republican  in  spirit,  in  the  letter  he  is  a 
decided  democrat.  In  fact,  according  to  village 
history,  he  had  no  hesitancy  on  one  occasion  in  go- 
ing to  the  President  and  saying: 

' '  We  need  an  extra  man  to  load  the  hay  if  we  are 
going  to  get  it  all  into  the  barn  while  the  good 
weather  holds  out." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Roosevelt;  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  his  coat  was  off,  his  shirt-sleeves 


CHANGE  FOOD 
And  Lose  That  Uneasy  Feeling. 


A  man  who  has  always  been  a  "skinny 
chap,"  although  hardly  ever  ill,  tells  of  the 
way  he  put  on  flesh  and  reduced  his  irrita- 
bility and  nervous  condition. 

By  chance  he  had  a  taste  of  Grape-Nuts 
Food  at  the  table  of  a  friend  and  enjoyed 
the  flavor  so  much  that  he  began  to  have  it 
every  meal.      He  says  : 

"In  a  short  time  I  found  myself  another 
person,  the  old  feeling  of  discontent  and 
uneasiness  left  me  entirely,  it  became  a 
pleasure  to  go  about  my  work,  whereas,  be- 
fore, for  years,  I  had  always  had  the  feeling 
of  being  a  little  weary,  but  now  I  seem  to 
have  a  surplus  of  energy  for  everything;  my 
weight  has  increased  11  pounds  in  four 
weeks  and  am  still  gaining. 

"  I  have  never  been  very  sick  and  am  sat- 
isfied, if  my  present  improvement  in  health 
continues,  I  shall  not  lie. 

" The  change  that  this  food  has  made  in 
my  life  has  been  remarkable  and  80 satisfac- 
tory that  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  tell 
you.''  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellviile"  in 
pkgs.     "Thf.e's  a  Reason." 


are  honestly  made  by  the 
second  and  third  generations  of  men  who  were 
pioneers  in  piano  building  in  America.  Among  the  pianos  of  high  grade, 
these  instruments  embody  more  exclusive  features  of  scale,  stringing,  action, 
tone  and  artistic  appearance  and  are  the  greatest  value  for  their  or  any  price. 

How  to  Judge  a  Good  Piano — From  an  Unprejudiced  Standpoint :  The  buyer 
of  a  piano  usually  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  a  musical  friend  or  a  salesman.  You  can 
know  for  yourself  and  avoid  expensive  mistakes.  We  have  reprinted  an  impartial 
article  from  a  recent  issue  of  a  Standard  magazine,  written  by  one  of  the  best  piano  experts  in 
America. 

This  article  tells  plainly,  simply  and  authoritatively  how  to  judge  any  piano  made  and 
whether  it  is  high  grade  or  inferior — in  short,  whether  it  will  prove  a  satisfactory  investment  as 
a  musical  instrument.  We  will  send  it  prepaid  to  all  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who 
write  for  our  new  catalogue  The  book  will  prove  valuable  to  any  prospective  piano  purchaser 
— no  matter  what  piano  may  be  in  mind 

Sold  by  all  of  our  agents  upon  most  convenient  partial  payment  terms.  Old  or  unsatis- 
factory pianos  taken  in  exchange  by  all  our  dealers. 

KRANICH  &  BACH,  233-245  E.  23d  St,  New  York 


'Riding  Comfort"  rorhorseand 


a  genuine 


Whitman 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free,  containing  everything  from 
u Saddle  toSpur." 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St. ,  N.Y.  City 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  AUTOMOBILE 


INVENTORY  FLYER  NO.  17 

(Just  Issued.    Write  for  In 
$25,000.00  OVER  STOCK 
Automobile  Parts  and  Supplies  Knifed 
m:istum   ICTOJIOBILE  a-  SUPPLY  CO. 

iHOKK  MOM  V  ior  YOV  .,.,..;.  0n,,.  „, ,.,,,.,,  S|.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  "Best"  Light 

is  a  portable  100  candle  rower  light  CO*. 
Ingonli  acts  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas.  Brighterthan  electricity  or 
acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  !>o 
Dirt"  BoQreaw.  No  n.ior.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Kvory 
lamp  warranted.  ageati  waatH  Knrjwmr* 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  I.  5th  Street,  CANTON.  OHIO.* 


THERE   ARE  TWO   REASONS 

W  hy  we  send  our  duplicator  on  ten  days'  trial,     t  It.-*  1 

—It  proves  our  confidence  in  the  machine.    SECOND — 
096,   you  can  positively  tell,   before  b 

whether  it  meets  yo-ir  requires* 

tains  16  feet  ol  duplicating  stir: 

OTCf  ntdovej  ignia,  100  eoplM  from 
pen-writ  t«-n  aod  60  eopi»  -  (rem  type- 
V  ritu-n  original.    I 

-     oO  net, 

TnBFEKIP.DAUSDUfUCiTOROO. 

Onus  BUf,    111  John  St..  New  York 
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#1000.00 
Per  Year  for  Life 

If  you  are  in  good  health  this  amount,  or  a  larger 

or  smaller  one,  can  be  assured  to  you  by  a  contract 

giving  you  and  your  wife  a  life  income  beginning  at  end 

of  stipulated  period  and  continuing  as  long  as  either  shall 

live,     or    giving     your    wife    a     life    income     beginning 

immediately  if  you  die. 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

invites  investigation  from  those  who 
would  like  to  make  sure  the  welfare  of 
their  loved  ones.  It  invites  investiga- 
tion of  its  assets,  of  its  policies,  of  its 
rates,  and  just  now  especially  of  the  savings  made  and 
being  made  by  its  new  management. 

How  would  you  like  $1,000  per  year  for  life?    Send 
for  folder  showing  who  have  tried   this  method  and 
how  they  like  it. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  write  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York.  N.  Y. 


system  Dia  monds  && 


YOU    CA.2C    EASILY    OWW    -A.    DIAMOND    OK. 

or  present  one  a«  a  (rift  to  some  loved  one.     Write  for  our  lartre  illustrated  catalog  today 


Whatever  you  select 
from this'beaurffurcataioKT'we  'send  orTapproval.  Pay  one-fifth  on  delivery,  balance  in  8  equal  monthly  pay- 
ments. Your  credit  Is  (rood.  l»o  Your  CnrlMman  Shopping; 
Now.  conveniently  and  leisurely.  In  the  privacy  of  your  own 
home.  Don't  wait  until  the  Christmas  rush  Is  on.  Now  Is  the  time 
to  makecholce  selections.  Our  catalog  Is  free.  Write  for  It  today  I 


Old  Reliable.  Original  Diamond 
and  Watch  Credit  House 
■  BIOS.*  CO.  dipt.  K  41       92  StateSt  .Chicago. 


COLT 

EIGHT  SHOTS  IN  1!  SECONDS 

Added  to 

Increased  Velocity 
Greater  Penetration 

Simple  in  Construction,  durable,  reliable.     Light, 
compact,  flat  like  a  book  in  the  pocket,  and  backed 
trademark    'ty'the  COLT  guarantee,  arc  some  fea- 
tures of   the   COLT  Automatic     Pistol, 
cal.  32.  weight  23  ounces. 

Catalog  "Police''  describe*  all  model*. 
Mailed  on  request. 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIREARMS  MFG.  CO. 

R«g. U.S. Pat. Oft         Hartford.  Conn  IS  a  Pull  Mall.  London,  S    W 

STRENGTH  IN  NUMBER 


rolled  up.  the  collar  of  his  outing  shirt  turned  back, 
and,  his  broad  shoulders  swaying  to  the  sweep  of 
his  fork,  he  was  presently  swinging  the  hay  into  the 
wagons.  The  perspiration  beaded  on  his  brow,  and 
there  were  times  when  breathing  became  an  effort ; 
but  he  did  as  much  work  as  any  man  there. 

Since  that  time  he  has  regularly  taken  part  in 
the  labor  of  the  hay-fields,  and  it  is  his  regularly 
assigned  place,  after  the  hay  has  been  transferred 
to  the  barn,  to  stand  up  in  the  loft  and  receive  the 
fragrant  bunches  as  they  arc  tossed  from  the  forks 
of  his  fellow  workers. 

These,  however,  are  but  a  few  of  the  hard  phys- 
ical exercises  that  President  Roosevelt  includes  in 
his  curriculum  of  rest.  The  usual  daily  program 
at  Oyster  Bay  finds  him  bounding  out  of  bed  (and 
that  is  really  his  characteristic  method  of  begin- 
ning the  day)  and  hastening  for  the  shower  bath. 
The  hour  is  never  later  than  seven.  He  takes  the 
shower  cold — as  cold  as  he  can  get  it.  There  is  a 
prodigious  splashing  of  water,  and  it  is  a  man  with 
color  surging  in  his  cheeks  who  seeks  the  break- 
fast table.  He  is  invariably  attired,  then,  for  a 
ride — breeches,  soft  shirt,  and  crash  coat,  with  his 
big  Panama  lying  on  a  convenient  chair  in  the  hall- 
way. The  President  isn't  dainty  in  the  matter  of 
appetite.  Eggs,  fried  chicken,  semi -occasionally, 
and  waffles  are  Presidential  pieces  dc  resistance  at 
the  breakfast  table 

Back  from  his  morning  constitutional,  at  ten- 
thirty,  he  dictates  his  private  correspondence,  and 
sharply  on  the  stroke  of  eleven  Secretary  Loeb 
makes  his  appearance.  The  hurrying  Secretary- 
comes  to  the  house  in  the  big  white  Secret-Service 
automobile — the  only  automobile  with  any  right 
of  way  at  all  on  the  private  road.  From  one  to 
three  assistants  are  with  him.  The  official  mail  is 
carried  in  big  leather  pouches.  Two  hours  of  the 
fastest  sort  of  work  goes  on  then,  and  Secretary 
Loeb  and  his  assistants  do  not  look  any  too  fresh 
when  they  resume  their  seats  in  the  white  automo- 
bile and  arc  taken  back  to  the  Executive  Offices  in 
the  village.  These  offices  are  located  on  a  big  floor 
in  the  principal  office  building  in  town — an  ordi- 
nary two-story  building,  such  as  every  American 
village  boasts,  along  with  a  possible  thousand  or 
so  inhabitants 

And  no  President  no  man  or  monarch  on  earth, 
for  that  matter  ever  had  such  a  remarkable  call- 
ing-list. One  day  it  is  a  novelist,  the  next  day  a 
diplomat,  the  next  some  famous  Nimrod,  the  next 
a  soldier  of  fortune  furthering  some  scheme  of  war, 
or  of  sociology  presenting  novelty  and  likelihood 
sufficient  to  have  attracted  the  Presidential  atten- 
tion. Farmers  call  now  and  then,  and  artists,  lit- 
terateurs, and  actors  have  all  been  received  at  Saga- 
more Hill,  while  Cabinet  ministers,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  are  to  be  expected  in  the  procession. 

Nor  is  he  too  busy  a  man  to  be  above  caring  for 
I  he  details  of  his  establishment,  which  costs  some- 
thing like  $15,000  yearly  to  maintain.  He  is  ever 
re  idy  to  adjudicate  on  any  troublous  matter  that 
may  have  perplexed  the  minds  of  his  half-dozen 
farm  hands,  or  his  three  stablemen  who  have  the 
care  of  his  fourteen  or  fifteen  horses,  or  the  long- 
headed coachman,  or  the  six  house  servants  who 
look  after  the  fifteen  rooms  of  Sagamore  Hill. 


Governor  Glenn  as  a  Fighter.  A  man  deter- 
mined to  be  to  his  State  a  defender  of  all  her  in- 
terests and  to  show  her  "that  a  governor  can  do 
something  besides  pardon  criminals"  is  Robert  B. 
Glenn,  Governor  of  North  Carolina.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  born  fighter,  and  his  determination  to 
stand  firm  in  the  defense  of  his  Commonwealth 
against  the  Southern  Railway  Company  brings  into 
public  view  the  personality  of  a  man  of  high  moral 
courage.      The  New  York  livening  Post  says  of  him: 

That  Robert  B.  Glenn,  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, had  the  backbone  to  stick  through  a  fight  to 
the    finish    did    not   surprize    those    who    knew    him 

THE  IFS  OF  HISTORY 

By  J.  E.CHAMBERLIN 

Ready  October  1  Ot  h  Cloth.  $  1 .00 

HENRY  AL  TEMUS  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 
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down  in  the  Tar  Heel  State.  Whatever  his  faults, 
a  dislike  for  fighting  has  never  been  one  of  them. 
When  once  he  took  the  stand,  right  or  wrong,  that 
he  would  force  the  Southern  Railway  to  obey  the 
new  State  law  limiting  the  passenger  rale  to  two 
and  one-quarter  cents  a  mile,  only  strangers,  politi- 
cal adversaries,  and  corporation  followers  foretold 
any  outcome  but  the  one  that  took  place  early  this 
week — a  victory,  at  least  temporary,  over  the  rail- 
road interests  and  the  Federal  courts 

Knowing  his  fighting  instincts,  people  around  him 
were*  expecting  "something  to  drop"  at  the  first 
opportunity.  That  opportunity  came  when  the 
Southern  Railway  refused  to  obey  the  rate  law.  .  .  . 

Incidentally,  he  served  his  present  foe,  the  South- 
ern Railway,  as  an  assistant  division  counsel  less 
than  five  years  ago.  He  also  represented  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  and  other  corpora- 
tions. It  was  no  secret  at  the  time  of  his  election 
that  the  Southern  and  the  rest  of  the  corporations 
rejoiced  over  his  success.  They  thought  he  was  on 
their  side.  They  were  among  the  minority  to  be 
surprized. 

The  Governor  has  a  habit  of  surprizing  people, 
as  certain  Tammany  politicians  will  testify.  His 
little  adventure  with  some  of  the  wigwam  leaders, 
year  before  last,  was  told  in  New  York  as  an  in- 
teresting political  yarn;  but  Glenn  was  not  a  big 
figure  in  those  days,  and  doubtless  the  story  has 
been  forgotten.     At  any  rate,  it  will  bear  repetition. 

Tammany  invited  him  to  deliver  its  Pourth-of- 
July  oration  in  Fourteenth  Street.  He  was  adver- 
tised as  the  Silver-tongued  One  from  the  South. 
He  came,  spoke  in  his  best  ornate  style,  and  was 
applauded  furiously.  On  .the  ensuing  evening  he 
was  invited  by  a  group  of  district  leaders,  hitherto 
•unknown  to  him,  but  not  of  the  most  savory  repu- 
tations hereabout,  to  accompany  them  on  a  sight- 
seeing tour  of  Coney  Island.  There  they  had 
dinner.  For  everybody  except  Glenn,  who  is  a  tee- 
totaler, the  wine  flowed  freely.  It  was  a  fine  din- 
ner, and  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  seemed  to 
be  enjoying  himself  in  the  unfamiliar  surroundings 
and  company. 

Without  warning,  so  the  story  goes,  one  or  more 
of  his  hosts  made  a  demand  that  he  set  free  a  con- 
vict imprisoned  in  a  North-Carolina  penitentiary. 
It  developed  later  that  the  convict  was  a  Tammany 
heeler.  At  first  Glenn  was  astounded.  Then,  real- 
izing the  game  that  had  been  planned,  he  rose 
abruptly,  told  the  gathering  what  he  thought  of  it, 
and  left  the  table.  He  found  his  way  back  to  Man- 
hattan alone. 

The  Tammany  plotters  had  tackled  the  wrong 
man;  but  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  doubtless 
was  glad,  despite  his  indignation,  to  be  enlightened 
as  to  political  methods  not  in  vogue  down  his  way. 

FOUND   OUT 

A  Trained  Nurse  Made  Discovery. 


No  one  is  in  better  position  to  know  the 
value  of  food  and  drink  than  a  trained 
nurse. 

Speaking  of  coffee,  a  nurse  of  Wilkes 
Barre,  Pa.,  writes  :  "  I  used  to  drink  strong 
coffee  myself,  and  suffered  greatly  from 
headaches  and  indigestion.  While  on  a  visit 
to  my  brothers  I  had  a  good  chance  to  try 
Postum  Food  Coffee,  for  they  drank  it 
altogether  in  place  of  ordinary' coffee.  In 
two  weeks  after  using  Postum  1  found  I  was 
much  benefited  and  finally  my  headaches 
disappeared  and  also  the  indigestion. 

'Naturally  I  have  since  used  Postum 
among  my  patients,  and  have  noticed  a 
marked  benefit  where  coffee  has  been  left  off 
and  Postum  used. 

"I  observed  a  curious  fact  about  Postum 
when  used  among  mothers.  It  greatly 
helps  the  flow  of  milk  in  cases  where  coffee 
is  inclined  to  dry  it  up,  and  where  tea  causes 
nervousness. 

■ '  1  find  trouble  in  getting  set  vants  to  make 
Postum  properly.  They  most  always  serve 
it  before  it  has  been  boiled  long  enough.  It 
should  be  boiled  15  to  20  minutes  after  boil- 
ing begins  and  served  with  cream,  when  it 
is  certainly  a  delicious  beverage."  Read 
*  ThePoadto  Wellville."  in  pkgs.  "There's 
a  Reason." 


on 
no 


That's  what  I  want — Dupont" 

A  sportsman  knows  that  a  good  bag  depends  just  as  much 
the  quality  of  the  powder  as  on  the  quantity  of  game.    Leave 
thing  to  chance,  but  see  that  all  your  shells  are  loaded  with 


SMOKELESS 

A  Bulk  Shotgun  Powder  Backed  by  the  Strongest  Guarantee 

Its  regularity  has  won  the  confidence  of  sportsmen  every- 
where. In  the  field  and  at  the  traps  Dupont  Smokeless  is  the 
American  sportsman's  favorite.  It  is  used  by  more  amateur 
sportsmen  and  professional  trap-shooters  than  all  powders 
combined. 

Its  uniformity,  high  velocity,  even  pattern,  quick  ignition 
and  perfect  combustion  are  some  of  the  qualities  that  make  it 
absolutely  regular  and  reliable. 

Always  Insist  on  Shells  Loaded  with  Dupont  Smokeless 

(N.  B.  —  DUPONT  RIFLE  POWDERS  meet  all  requirements.      Write  for 
descriptive  folders,  stating  caliber  and  make  of  rifle.) 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  COMPANY 
Established  1802  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


* 
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The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :    50  cents.     Post-free.    Funk 
St  W  agnails  Company,  44-«J  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Sfrm 


NEW  THREE  BOLT 

Safety.  streiiRth,  durability,  superior  shooting  qualities,  nice 
u;ihruc  beautiful  lines,  fine  finish,  rich  ornamentation  e'»- 
boaied  m  our  New  Model  No,  "E,  shown  nbove. 
Three  Bolts  guaranteed  to  hold  sun  tight  —Coil  M ..insuring*  guar. 
aateed forever.  An  Cm  dog  free.  18  grades  Mr. r.'>  to  *'J2;S  75. 
liii:i«  a  Sna  t'o.-Depl.  •11'*    Ithaca.  *.  Y. 


THE  only  12  bladed  di  liar  raror 
in  the  world.    Complete    for 
$1.00  uithsihrr  nickeled  frame 
—  12  Ever-Ready  1  1.-,  :es.  safety 
frame,  handle  and  Made  stropped 
attractively  cased.     E\tra  blades 
12  for  75  cents,  ^licli  also  tit  Gem 
and  Star  frames.     Six  new   Ever- 
Ready  I  lades  exchai  . 
ones  and  ;5  cents.  On  Sale  Every- 
where.  Mail  orders  pretre 
American  Safety  Razor  Co 
320  Broadway.  New  York. 


>VitK  Every  Set 
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Cheese 

To  many,  is  a  de- 
lightful course  to  a 
good  dinner.  Cheese 
is  given  an  appetiz- 
ing relish  by  using 
just  a  little 

Lea  &  Pcrrins9 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  has  that  rare  and 
subtle  flavor  which 
increases  the  enjoy- 
ment of  food.  Try 
it  on  Baked  Beans, 
Chafing-Dish  Cook- 
ing, Welsh  Rarebits, 
and  all  Salad  Dress- 
ings. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


J^I^*' 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


MORE  OR   LESS  PUNGENT 


The  New  York  Idea.  A  Westerner  visiting  Xew 
York  was  held  up  by  a  highwayman  with  the  demand. 
"Give  me  your  money,  or  111  bli  iw  your  brains  ou1  ' 
"Blow  away,"  said  the  Westerner.  "You  can  live 
in  Xew  Y.>rk  without  brains,  but  you  can't  without 
money." — Christian  Register. 


He  Knew. — Peniteni  ;  M  d  Lady — "I  have  been 
a  great  sinner  more  than  eighty  years  and  didn'1 
know  it."     Old  Colored   Servant — "I   knmved  it 


all  de  I  ime! ' 


-Christian  instructor. 


Only  a  Trifle.—  "Professor,"  said  a  senior,  try- 
ing to  be  pathetic  at  parting,  "I  am  indebted  to 
you  for  I  all  know." 

"Pray  don't  mention  such  a  tritle,"  was  the  reply. 
--Christian  .1  ivocate. 


Nature's  Knitting.  "Father,  what  are  wrin- 
kles?" 

"Fretwork,  my  son,  fretwork ."  replied  pater  fa- 
m-lias,  confidently.      Phila  'elphia  Inquirer. 


Limits  His  Acquaintance.  Husband  after 
introducing  a  visitor  to  his  wife)  "Would  you  like 
to  be  introduced  to  my  d  iughter  also?" 

Yisitor — "Thanks.     Tl  i  quit'     suffii  ii 

Fliegende  Blaetter. 


A    .Manly     Woman.  i   LCHEB      "'If  what    pro- 

n  is  your  father-  " 
Scholar-  -"Am  I  obliged  to  tell 
Teacher — "Certainly' " 

Scholar  —  "He's  the  lady   in    a    show." 

—  Floh  <  Vienna). 


A  dearer  Vision. — Tom — "It  ise  of  love 

at  first  sight  with  me." 

Jack — "Then  why  didn't   you  marry  hei  V 
Tom      "I   saw  her  aj;am   on   several   occasions. 
Igo  News. 


Kan    .\<ro>-    a    Friend.     "But,  cousin    Bertha, 

how  did  you  make  the  acquaintance  of  your  second 
husband?" 

"It  was  quite  romantic.  I  was  out  walking  with 
my  first,  when  my  second  came  along  in  an  auto- 
mobile and  ran  him  down.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  our  friendship.        Fliegende  Blaetter. 


.Married? — Judge  Blank,  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  Oklahoma,  was  called  upon  to  perform  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  for  a  young  couple  of  Guthrie. 

The  Judge,  who  until  a  short  time  before  had 
gained  his  legal  knowledge  in  a  neighboring  State, 
where  ministers  officially  officiate  on  such  occasions, 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  proceed.  However. 
he  arose  to  the  occasion.  Commanding  the  couple 
to  stand  up,  he  directed  that  they  lie  sworn  in  the 
following  terms- 

"Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  you  will  obey  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  t'ri-  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  and  perform  the 
duties  of  your  office  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  so 
hell,  j 

T!  e   i  ouple  noddi  Then,   continued   the 

Judge,    "By  the   power  in   me   vested   by   the     iron: 
arm  of  the  law  I  pre  You  man  and  wife 

henceforth,   an  and    you    will   stand 

mitted  until  the  fir  osts  are  paid,  and  may 

the  I.  nercy  on  youi  Philadt  Iphta 

Ledger. 


CALOX1 


'The  OXYGEN   Tooth  Powder^ 

cleanses  the  teeth,  keeps  them  white,  prevents  decay, 
liuini  v  trial  si/.,-  can  and  book- 
Druggists  is  cents.      |ei  sent  ,,„  receipt  of  ;,  gent*. 
RaKEBSOH  .<<  R0BBIH8         !)•'■  PoRon  Street,  Ntvt  10RK. 


Wherever  you  live — whenever  you 
please — you  can  have  the  tender,  white 
meat  of  the  salt  water  crab  rightly  picked 
and  cooked,  nicely  seasoned  and  spiced, 
mightily  good  and  fresh,  all  ready  to  heat 
and  put  into  the  glossy  shells. 

IYIcIYIENAIYIIINTS 

Crab  iVleat 

can  be  prepared  in  many  ways.  Write  for 
free  Crab  Book  containing  recipes.  This  is 
one  of  them  : 

Crab  Toast.— Put  into  a  chafing  dish  a  teaspoonfnl 
of  butter;  when  melted  add  a  can  of  MeMenaiiun's 
Deviled  Crab  meat,  a  tbagpoonful  of  chopped  celery, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  flour,  a  gill  of  cream,  salt  and 
cayenne  to  taste.  Stir  and  simmer  until  the  moisture 
is  about  evaporated;  then  place  on  thin  slices  of 
toast,  spiinkle  a  very  little  sherry  over  each  portion 
and  serve 

At  leading  grocers. 

McMENAMIN   &    COMPANY, 
35  Bridge  St.,  Hampton,  la. 


WtOS 


THE  BUCCANEERS.  An  up-to-date  story  of  the 
black  flag  in  business,  by  Henry  M.  Hyde.  12a n, 
cloth,  236  pages.  $1.20  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Cosd- 
pany,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Have  you  been 

STUING 

_  Thousands  of  worth- 
less inverted  gas 
lights  have  been 
palmed  off  on  the 
public  for  the 


National  Automatic1 

The  only  Inverted   Light  that  can 
give  permanent  satisfaction. 

It  is  made  to  serve:  other  kinds  are  made 
to  sell.  The  only  light  having  automatic 
control  of  gas  under  varying  pressure, 
which  insures  perfect  combustion. 

"National  Automatic" 
stamped  on  every  regulator 
(see  arrow).  Every  light  sold 
in  sealed  carton  and  guaran- 
teed. Write  for  Booklet  and 
name  of  local  agent. 


National  Gas  Light  Co. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Automatic 
Regulator 


BED  Clothing  should  be  warm  and  light  Blankets  and 
thick  quilts  should  never  be  put  upon  the  bed.  The  weight 
retains  perspiration,  cnuses  nightmare  and  isnn* 
healthy.  Paper  Blnnkotfl  are  warmer  than  woolen, 
.iii'l  weigh  only  {en  ounces  each.  Hade  of  strong  sterilized 
paper,  kid  Rruah,  will  not  *hp.  Com  lees  than  washing  blan- 
kets, riiev  are  an  application  of  a  Well-know  ■■  Sci- 
entific Principle.  Worn  between  sheet  and  topcover 
PRICE  93.00  A  DOZEN,  F.O  B  Cincinnati, or  we 
will  send  two  full  -17..- (or  sample,  poatpnid,  foi  *1  mi  also 
nuke  tbefimeiis  I'micr  III.,  imi-  that  A  pix-lll  to 
1  he  mother  oft  lie  linlie  to  be  worn  inside  thi 
di  iper  Bnd  destroyed  when  soiled.  75  ci  nts  per  I't'i  t.  0  B., 
'i  1.  or  will  mill  .Mi.  postpaid,  for  $1.00.  II*  skepticel 
penel  lOctA.  m  stamps  lor  samples  oi  diapers. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 
Dept.  'i,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Dorit 

•Pay 

ThreeTimes 

for 

•Paint 


Be  sure  to  select 
the  right  paint 
first.  A  mistake 
in  paint  means  not 
only  the  cost  of  the  paint 
wasted,  but  the  expense  of  removing 
it  when  it  cracks,  peels  and  scales. 
Then  there  is  the  additional cost  of  re- 
placing it — three  times  what  the  right 
paint  would  cost  at  first.     The  use  of 


CARTER 

Xr  White  lead 


is  most  economical  because  it  covers  a 
fourth  more  surface.  Wears  long-  and 
evenly,  and  never  cracks  or  scales  if 
properly  applied. 

Carter  White  Lead  holds  any  color  or 
tint  for  years.  Specify  its  use  and  avoid 
■worthless  adulterations. 

Our  new  booklet,  "Pure  Paint,"  is  in- 
valuable to  everyone  who  owns  a  build- 
ing-. Tells  how  to  select  the  right  paint 
and  avoid  the  worthless  kinds.  Sent  Free. 

Address  Dept.  V. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO..  Chicago,  III. 

Factories :    Chicago— Omaha. 


JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr.     By 
mail,  #1.07.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs. ,  New  York 


New  York  City  Fashions 

$12.50  to  $25.00 

Suit  or  Overcoat 

Made  to  Your  Measure 
STYLE  BOOK  AND  SAMPLES  SENT 
FREE  and  we  Guarantee  to  Fit  you 

t  Perfectly  or  Refund  Your  Money 
without  any  Argument. 
—  If  you  only  knew  how   accu- 
rately wo  can  fit  you  and  the 
nuruberof  l>ig  round  dollars  we 
can  save  you. 
— If  wo  could  only  point  out  to 
you  in  print  the  difference  be- 
tween the  garments  we  make  to 
your  order  (\ew    Viirk    <'l(y 
BtylftSj    against    other    styles 
v,  obtainablo   elsewhere. 
— If  wb  could  fully  explain  the 
difference  in  the  skill   of   the 
Titllorlnjr  -the  difference   in 
tho  DunIi  of  SI  yle  and  (irtICO 
of  the  l,-lt  unci  the  difference 
in  Uiialit.V  und  in  Self-Satis- 
faction too. 
You  would  write  at  once   for 
our  II 11  nil> Style   Itook 
und  Samples  of  the  rabrica 
from  which  to  select,  for 
"Seeing  is  believing." 
TT  Wo  preimy  the  Express  chnrfex  10 
nny  part  uf  the  United  Stnten,  In  ymir 
home,  which  menus  a  lug  Having  t<»  yon. 
Just  write  a  postal  ict-il»y  ami  you 
will  it-reive  hy  return  "l:iil 
rpCC       our    style   Cnlnlng, 
r  JTxl-fI-*j    Samples  and  Complete 
Self-Meaeurement  Outfit. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TAILORS 
E  729  to  731  Broadway  New  York  City 

The  Largest  Mail  Order  Tailors  to  Men  in  the  World 

EM.  1C  Years  Wo  Agents  .Yo  llrancheg 


Tea  or  Coffee?  "Was  it  tea  or  coffee  they 
threw  over  in  the  Boston  harbor?"  aske<l  the  funny 
man. 

"Why  tea,  of  coarse,"  replied  the  other. 

"I'm  sorry  it  was  tea,"  continued  the  funny  one; 
"for  if  it  had  been  cofTe<  I  was  K'lintf  to  say  that 
they  could  have  thrown  an  e^«  over  afterward  and 
that  would  have  settled  it." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


It's  an   III   Wind,  etc.         I   see  your  mayor  must 

be  a  rich  man;  he  drives  an  automobile." 

"Rich?     Oh,  no.      He  is  so  much  hated  that  the 
citizens  bought  him  one."      Fliegende  Blaetter. 


A  Clean  Sheet.  "I  see  you  have  arrested  a 
man  whose  mind  is  a  blank,"  said  a  large  woman, 
pushing  her  way  into  the  police  station. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  trot  him  out.  John  didn't  come  home 
last  night,  and  that's  a  pretty  good  description  of 
him  when  I've  given  him  a  list  of  errands." — Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

September  6.  -The  Russian  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats issue  a  manifesto  denouncing  the  new 
system  of  elections  as  a  violation  of  the  Funda- 
mental Laws. 

September  7.  -  The  Lusitania,  of  the  Cunard  line, 
leaves  Liverpool  on  her  trial  run  for  the  trans- 
atlantic record. 

A    modus    viyendi   to    cover    Newfoundland   fish- 
eries for  this  season  is  signed  at  London. 
September    8. — The    Zemstvo    Congress    at    Mos- 
cow   rejects    Premier  Stoly] line's  plan  for  local 
self-government. 

France  decides  that  Morocco  must  pay  all  dam- 
ages for  the  Casablanca  outbreak  and  its  re- 
pression. 

Three  imperial  commissioners  are  appointed  by 
China  to  study  the  constitutional  svstems  of 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany. 

September  0. — Smallpox   spreads  in   Vienna   and 
public  gatherings  arc  forbidden.     About    166,- 
000  persons  have  been  vaccinated. 
A  new  Cabinet  is  formed  in  Persia. 

September  10.— The  Hague  Peace  Conference 
adopts  by  a  large  majority  the  plan  for  a  tri- 
bunal to  deal  with  prizes  taken  at  sea. 

Mehmed  AH  Bey  is  appointed  Turkish  Minister 
to  the  United  States. 

Oriental  rioting  ceases  at  Vancouver;  Japanese 
and  Chinese  laborers  quit  work. 

September  11.— The  Pope  calls  the  first  plenary 
council  ever  held  in  the  Philippines. 

Lord  Blount,  of  England,  bequeaths  $400,000 
to  Yale  University. 

September  12. — The  Moors  arc  routed  at  Taddert 
by  a  joint  attack  of  the  Franco-Spanish  army, 
and  the  natives  sustain  heavy  losses. 
Imperial    troops    kill     100    Chinese    rebels    in    a 
battle  in  Hunan  Province. 


Domestic. 

September  6. — Eleven  persons  are  killed  and  a 
dozen  injured  in  the  collision  of  a  Rock-Island 
passenger  train  with  a  freight  at  Norris,  Iowa. 

September  7. — The  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals  reverses  the  Union  Traction  case,  in- 
volving the  unification  of  the  Chicago  street 
railways.  This  places  the  properties  in  the 
hands;  of  the  original  receivers,  and  renders 
useless  the  work  dene  to  improve  traffic  con- 
ditions. 

September  0. — An  investigating  committee  of 
physicians  report  that  in  the  New  York  public 
schools  465,800  of  the  600,000  children  in  at- 
tendance are  physically  defective. 

September  to. — The  Standard  Oil  Company  makes 
apolicationfor  a  writ  of  supersedeas  to  preveru 
il  e  United  States  from  collecting  the  recently 
imposed  fine  of  $29,240,000. 

September  it. — Representatives  of  the  five 
Central-American  republics  hold  their  prelim- 
inary meeting  in  Washington  to  carry  out  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  for  a  permanent  peace  understanding. 

September  1 '.  —  Secretary  Tat  and  party  sail 
from  Seattle  on  the  Minnesota  on  lis  tour  'o 
the  Par  Fast. 


GENUINE 
HAVANA 
CIGARS 

Are  you  paying  15  cents,  ioctnU,or 
5  cents  for  your  cigars  ?  Are  >  ou  so 
well  satisfied  that  you  will  continue? 
If  so  read  no  further — but  if  equal  or 
better  quality  for  less  money  interests 
you  then  let  me  have  a  few  minutes 
with  you  to  present  my  argument  and 
offer. 

The  cipar  I  manufacture  is  named 
"REGNO,"  a  strictly  LONG  FIL- 
LKR  cigar  made  entirely  BY  H  AND 
and  comains  al  soh  tely  noihini?  but 
PURE  NATURALL\'CURFD  TO- 
BACCO. 

The  filler  is  GENUINE  HAVA- 
NA 'not  American  or  Key  West 
Havana — nor  Havana  Seed),  but 
HAVANA  that  was  grown  and  cured 
on  the  Island  of  CUBA,  and  the  wrap- 
per is  GENUINE  IMPORTED 
SUMATRA- a  combination  par-ex- 
cellence. 

R1GNO  CIGARS  are  really 
MADE  TO  (  FDI  R  because  I  make 
only  cnoi  gh  each  day  to  fill  my  orders, 
thus  insurirg  you  citars  in  the  most 
perfect  condition.  My  Regno  Cigar 
has  made  so  many  (rune's  that  1  am 
increasing  my  output  2nd  therefore 
want  some  more  customers—  who  I  am 
sure  will  be  satisfied  customers  after  a 
trial-  to  take  the  additional  output. 

I  am  selling  my  REGNO  CIGARS 
direct  from  the  factory  to  the  smoker- 
no  middleman's  profit  to  le  paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  loxe-s  of  50  CI- 
GARS for  ?2.co—  I  pay  all  carriage 
charges  and  I  positively  guarantee 
that  if  they  are  not  as  represented  I 
will  refund  your  money.  In  ordering 
state  shade  desired— Light,  Dark,  or 
Medium. 


Exact  Size  and 


The  fact  that 
LITERARY 
DIGEST  will 
accept  my  ad- 
vertisement is 
the  best  refer- 
ence   I   can 


REGNO 


OlOBMtSM 


Shape  gjve  you 

JOSEPH  H.  RUGG 

Sue.  to  (HAS.   RUf.O  &  SOS 

42  Market  St. 

BLAIRSVILLE,   PA. 

Established  7843 


^BfetEGNO 


mailed  on. receipt  of 


SUNBURN,  "ViL'S'"1- 

Removes  ill  odor  of  perspiration.  De- 
_llgbtrui  ifter  Shaving.  Sold  everywhere,  or 
JFc.    Gel  Mennen's  (the  original).     Simple  Free. 


GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY.  S.<r»rk-  N.J. 


KLE  INERT- CROWN 


<"RPWN  MAKI 
CAST-OFF. 


KlF.lvF.Ki ; 


GREAT  BEAR    SPRING    WATER. 
"Its  rarity  has  tuade  it  famous." 


KLEI NERT-  CR0WN"GARTERS 

Made  w.ih;KLEINERT5"F.exib.e  Rubber  Grip*,.* 
"Crown  Make" patent  stud  (cast  off  i  fastener,  the  two  most 
essential  features  of  any  good  Garter. 

No  slipping  No  tearing  of  Hosierv. 

No  unfastening  of  grip  or  Cast  On. 


l.D.  KLE1NERT  RUBBER  CO.ZWZ 
121-  T2.%  -r  »»-7*.  bb — 


Our  readers  are  usked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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System  of  Water  Supply 

Will  Solve  Your  Water  Supply  Problem 


h 


The  Kewanee  System  of 
Water  Supply  will  solve  your 
water  supply  problem  to  your 
entire  satisfaction,  econom- 
ically and  permanently.  The 
Kewanee  System  has  success- 
fully solved  over  seven  thous- 
and of  these  problems  for 
country  and  suburban  homes, 
public  institutions,  apartment 
buildings,  hotels,  neighborhood 
water  works,  towns  and  cities. 

If  you  live  in  the  city  and  the 
pressure  is  not  strong  enough, 
or  the  water  is  impure,  or  the 
water  rental  is  exorbitant,  then 
it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
the  Kewanee  System. 

If  you  live  in  the  country  or 


the  suburbs  and  desire  every 
convenience  and  comfort  of- 
fered by  the  best  city  water 
works,  then  learn  what  the 
Kewanee  System  will  do. 

Whether  your  requirements 
are  moderate  or  extensive —one 
building  or  a  hundred  buildings 
— the  Kewanee  System  can  be 
installed   to    your   advantage. 

Our  broad  practical  experi- 
ence and  technical  knowledge 
of  our  hydraulic  engineers  are 
placed  at  your  service;  and  we 
make  no  charge  for  preliminary 
estimates  and  plans.  When  you 
install  the  Kewanee  System, 
we  protect  you  with  a  guaran 
tee  of  satisfactory  results. 


Write  for  our  complete  sixty-four  page  illustrated  catalog  which 
gives  full  information  regarding  the  Kewanee  System  of  Water 
Supply.  It  is  the  most  complete  catalog  on  water  supply  ever 
published.  It  will  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  the  great  possibilities 
of  the  Kewanee  System,  how  simple  it  is  and  how  easily  adapted 
to  your  needs.  Tell  us  what  you  want  supplied  with  water  and  we 
will  send  you  this  catalog  by  return  mail.     Ask  for  Catalog  No.  27. 

ewanee  Water  Supply  Co.,  Kewanee 


Ho.  32  Broadway,  New  York  City.     820  Marquette 
Building,  Chicago.  404  Equitable  Bldg.,  Baltimore. 


-^ 


OUCATIONAK 


Training  School  for  Nurses 

The  Kings  County  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 
is  desirous  of  greatly  Increasing  the  nnrsinu  staff.  The 
course  is  two  years  with  two  months  probation  During 
this  probationary  term  candidates  are  maintained;  after 
this  term  *m  per  month  is  allowed.  I  "informs  ami  books 
are  supplied.  There  is  a  comfortable  anrses'  home  which 
is  pleasantly    located     For  further    particulars   apply  to 

MISS  M    ON  KILL 
Supt   o(  Norses,  Kings  County  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.   >ew  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools  ami  families, 
Advises  parents  about  schools     WH.  O.  IMIATT,  Mgr, 

TtTC  l>Ti~IIT  CfTinnT  Is  of  vital  importance  to  you. 
Hill  KlUrJl  jLilUUL  [„|,„.|„ „ti „„  free  refer 
enoee  given.    We  aim  to  aid    ■ 

SCHOOL  AGENCY,  H12  C,  II  Park  Bow,  New  York. 

The   Michigan    Military   Academy 

Ideal  site.  Fine  equipment.  Prepares  for  all  colleges. 
Strong  teaching.  Genuine  military  training.  Symmet- 
rical culture.  Clean  atmosphere.  Not  n  reform  school. 
LAWKKKM  F.  CAMERON  HULL,  President  and  Super- 
intendent, Orchard  Lake,  Michigan. 


Beach,  Editor. 


Send  15  eentN  fnr  u  4  months'  trlul 
subscription  to 

THE  BOOK-KEEPER 
AND  HOME  STUDY 

A  monthly  magazine  of  100  pages  of 
the  best  systems,  methods  and 
plans  for  the  book-keeper, audi- 
tor, accountant  and  technical 
man.  Subscription,  50  cents  a 
year.  THE  KISINESS  MAN'S 
PI  RUSHING  CO.,  Ltd.  lLM>Kort 
Street  Went.  Detroit,  niehlfran. 


,THE 

cOUSTlCo 


Enables  the  deaf  to  hear  instantly 
and  its  continued  uso  oftc:i  restores  the 
natural  hearing;  no  trumpet  or  unsightly 
apparatus.  Write  u  I  today  and  learn  how 
you  can  thoronglilv  te»t  it  before  pnr. 
chnMlng.  Iu  use  in  liuiiilr-  ils  of  churches 
and  theatres  anil  public  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington.   Booklet  on  rei[uest. 

ACOUSTIC  CO..    12'3   Broadway,  N.  Y. 


IDLEmonej  can  be  immediately  set 
1  to  work  earning  a  profitable  rate 
if  interest  if  deposited  with  this  bank 
on  our  six  percent  certificate  plan. 
Write  for  booklet  "  D." 


^CAPITAL  $100,000°° 


Wi^UmMmi 


GOLD   BONDS 


X    safety  in  the  gold  bonds  issued  by  this  bank, 
«e<  ured  by    fir^t    mortgages  on    improved   real 
eft. tie  worth  four  times  their  face  v,ilue 
Ple&M  write  for  booklet  "F." 


EQUITABLE  BANKING  £  LOAN  CO. 

CEO. A.SMITH.  Puts.  MACON.    CA. 


PAPA  or  MAMA,  send  your  name  and  TTi'l'l  I  r  fOI  VSL 
address  for  a  copy  of  LITTLE  FOLKS,  LI  I  ILL"  lULIO 
T1IF.  BEST  MMIIXINE  IN  TDK  WOULD  FOR  [AN  ILlUSriWtDMOWHI.T 
CHILDREN  KROM  :i  TO  12.  It  contains  'luk'WIINQMMAWl.'S 
dear  little  stories  and  poejis  in  Bid  ** 
TYPE  for  the  Vol  Ni;KSl  READERS  and  nn 
abundance  of  STORIES  JisT  right  TO 

READ  AI.OI  DTO  TINT  LISTENERS.     It  has 

many  sweet  und  dainty  pictures  and  In- 
teresting, helpful  departments.    There 
is  NOTHING  JIMT  I  IkK  IT.    Let  us  send  a  j 
Kill  Y.    COFT.      U.I  NTS   WANTED.     Address 

CASSIN0  CO.,  Dept.  L,  SALEM,  MASS 


(g&SY 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  WTagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


iWTlie  Lexicographer  does    not    answer   anony- 
mous communications. 


"  X.."  North  Dakota. — "  (i)  Please  distinguish  I  e- 
tween  '  think,'  '  imagine,'  '  judge,'  in  common  speech. 
(2)  How  about  '  as  if  '  ar.d  '  as  tho  '  ?  " 

To  think  is  "to  hold  as  an  opinion,  view  men- 
tally"— a  thing  that  can  not  be  done  without  re- 
flection. One  thinks  when  one  receives  an  idea  or 
recalls  it  to  the  mind.  The  term  is,  however,  used 
without  restriction  in  regard  to  all  objects.  To 
imagine  is  "to  form  a  mental  image  of  something 
as  existing,  tho  its  actual  existence  may  be  un- 
known or  even  impossible.  To  think,  in  this  ap- 
plication, is  "to  hold  as  the  result  of  thought  what  is 
admitted  not  to  be  matter  of  exact  or  certain  knowl- 
edge." Judging  from  the  demeanor  of  a  witness 
we  think  he  speaks  the  truth.  We  do  not.  know 
that  the  husband  mailed  his  wife's  letter,  but  know- 
ing the  character  of  the  man,  we  think  he  did.  As 
the  envelop  was  large,  we  imagine  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  putting  it  into  the  letter-box.  To 
imagine  is  also  to  take  up  an  idea  by  accident  ur 
without  any  connection  with  the  truth  or  realit.,. 
Thus,  one  person  may  imagine  that  another  is 
offended  with  him  without  being  able  to  give  a 
definite  reason  for  his  idea.  To  judge  is  a  specu 
lative  process  which  involves  critical  examination. 
analysis,  and  weight  of  evidence  to  enable  one  to 
come  to  a  conclusion.  We  judge  which  of  two  courses 
it  is  better  to  adopt.  While  we  decide  for  our- 
selves we  judge  for  another.  The  use  of  judge  as  a 
synonym  for  think  or  for  imagine  is  a  local  corrup- 
tion of  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  (2)  The 
expressions  "as  if"  'and  "as  tho"  mean  "the  same. 
or  in  the  same  manner,  that  it  would  be  if — •"  and 
are  sanctioned  by  usage. 

"W.  A.  C,"  Montreal,  Canada. — "Why  are  t'.  e 
closing  exercises  of  colleges  and  schools  referred  to  c.s 

commencements  ?  " 

In  American  universities  and  colleges,  and  by 
extension  in  lower  schools,  the  commencement  is  the 
celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  prescribed 
course  by  the  graduates,  when  degrees  or  diplomas 
are  publicly  conferred  and  the  students  have  qual- 
ified to  commence  the  higher  studies  or  profession  to 
which  they  have  been  advanced.  The  term  is  used 
in  this  sense  also  in  the  universities  at  Cambridge 
and  Dublin. 

"Mrs.  F.  A.  D.,"  Chicago. — "(1)  In  the  following 
sentence  the  word  'may'  was  substituted  for  the 
word 'might';  please  explain  why:  'Someone  might 
take  my  book  if  it  is  left  on  the  desk.'  (2)  Why 
do  we  we  hear  'calla  lily,'  since  a  calla  is  not  a  lily? 
To  what  family  in  botany  does  the  calla  belong?" 

(1)  This  is  clearly  a  case  of  mixt  tenses,  and  the 
change  made  was  necessary  to  correct  it.  Might 
is  used  sometimes  with  a  future  signification,  and  if 
retained  in  the  sentence  the  verb  were  instead  of 
is  should  be  used  to  agree  with  it.  (2)  Because 
some  one  erroneously  added  the  word  "lily"  to  the 
name,  but  who  this  was  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. The  calla  is  a  South-African  plant  of  the 
Arum  family — a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  calla  is  known  also  by  other  names.  a> ,  "Egyp 
tian  lily,"  "lily  of  the  Nile,"  etc  ,  possible  because 
it  thrives  in  Egypt. 
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TOPICS    OF  THE  DAY 


STANDARD  OIL  AT  THE  BAR 

1"*  HE  most  famous  corporation  in  the  world  is  now  on  trial  for 
its  life  in  New  York  City.  Conviction  in  this  case  of  the 
United  States  Government  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
under  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  will  mean  the  legal  dissolution 
of  the  company.  Just  what  such  a  dissolution  would  really  ac- 
complish is  not  as  yet  quite  clear,  but  the  vastness  of  the  interests 
affected  by  the  suit,  and  the  control  of  these  interests  by  less  than 
a  dozen  men,  have  already  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Kellogg  of  the  prosecution.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  of  Ohio,  when  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1892  to  wind  up  its  affairs  and  dissolve,  continued  to  do  busi- 
ness without  any  real  change  of  management  or  method  until  1899; 
and  that  the  supposed  expulsion  of  Standard  Oil  from  Texas  re- 
sulted in  little  more  than  a  change  of  name  for  a  subsidiary  com- 
pany and  increased  caution  on  the  part  of  the  condemned  concern 
in  covering  its  tracks.  It  is  shown  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  the  holding  company  of  the  alleged  "trust," 
controls  nineteen  subsidiary  companies  and  holds  a  stock  interest 
in  fifty-four  other  corporations  in  the  oil  trade.  But  perhaps  the 
feature  of  the  proceedings  most  interesting  to  the  public  has  been 
the  definite  revelation  of  the  company's  huge  earnings.  Thus  it  is 
shown  that  the  total  profits  for  the  past  eight  years — 1899  to  1906, 
inclusive  — were  $490,315,934,  or  more  than  $61, 000,000  a  year. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $98,338,382,  It  is  stated  that 
during  last  year  the  profits  were  over  $83,000,000,  of  which  less 
than  $4 0.000, 000  was  paid  out  in  dividends— so  that,  as  the  Phila- 
d<  Iphi".  Inquirer  remarks,  if  it  were  to  pay  the  fine  of  $29, 000,000 
imposedby  Judge-  Landis  upon  its  subsidiary  company  in  Indiana, 
there  would  still  be  a  surplus  of  about  $1  pooo,ooo  for  that  single 
year.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  Indiana  company  alone,  in 
[906,  showed  a  profit  of  1,000  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  John  I).  Rockefeller  owns  247,692 
shares  in  the  Standard  oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  This 
amounts  to  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  all  the  shares,  and  is 
five  times  more  than  is  held  by  any  other  individual.  As  the  stock 
was  last  quoted  at  $440  a  share,  his  holdings  are  worth  nearly 
#109.000,000.  Estimating  his  aggregate  dividends  since  18S2  as 
$143,499,954.  and  Ids  total  public  benefactions  as  $95. 155,000,  the 
New  York  World  points  out  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  given  away 
two-thirds  of  this  oil  income.  The  same  paper,  in  its  editorial 
columns,  points  to  the  tremendous  and  far-reaching  power  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men. 
The  Standard's  monopoly  of  the  oil  industry,  we  read,  "is  in  itself 
an  evil  of  gigantic  proportions,"  but  a  graver   menace  lurks  in  the 


fact  that  "the  money  extorted  from  the  people  by  this  monopoly  is 
used  further  to  exploit  the  people  through  the  banking,  railroad, 
and  public-service  corporations,  of  which  the  Standard  Oil  coterie 
has  gained  control."     Thus  : 

"Of  the  directors  of  the  Standard  Oil,  John  D.  Rockefeller  is 
content  to  remain  he  president  of  that  one  corporation.  William 
Rockefeller  is  director  of  Amalgamated  Copper,  the  United  Metals 
Selling  Company,  and  the  Anaconda  Mining  Company.  He  is 
director  of  the  Brooklyn  and  Consolidated  gas  trusts.  He  is  also 
on  the  boards  of  the  following  railroads:  Chicago.  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  Delaware,  Lackwanna  &  Western,  Lake  Shore,  Michigan 
Central,  New  York  Central,  and  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western. 
Two  of  these  companies  are  in  the  Anthracite  Coal  Trust. 

"William  G.  Rockefeller  is  director  of  gas  companies,  banks. 
and 'the  Union  Pacific,  which  controls  the  Southern  and  Central 
Pacific  and  Oregon  Short  Line.  John  I).  Rockefeller,  Jr..  is  di- 
rector of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  and  the  Steel 
Trust,  and  trustee  ot  Chicago  University,  which  his  father  has 
richly  endowed. 

"  H.  H.  Rogers  is  director  of  Amalgamated  Copper  and  Ana- 
conda Copper,  of  the  Steel  Trust,  and  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Chicago.  Milkaukee  &  St. 
Paul.  He  is  in  the  Brooklyn  Gas  Trust  and  virtually  owns  the 
electric  light,  power,  and  transit  companies  of  Staten  Island. 

"James  Stillman  is  president  of  the  National  City  Bank,  a  Stand- 
ard-Oil concern,  and  director  of  twenty  Other  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies, of  Amalgamated  Copper,  and  among  railroads  director  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Chicago  &  Alton,  Chicago  ec  Northwestern, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  6c  Western,  Michigan  Central.  New  York 
Central,  Southern  Pacific.  Union  Pacific:  also  of  the  Western 
Union  and  various  gas  companies. 

"II.  M.  Flagler  is  on  the  boards  of  banks,  steamship  companies, 
and  of  the  Western  Union.  Charles  M.  Pratt,  secretary  of  the 
Standard  Oil,  is  director  of  Brooklyn  street-railroads,  the  Boston 
&  Maine  and  Long  Island  railroads,  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, and  of  banking  and  trust  companies.  Some  of  the  lesser 
Standard-Oil  directors  figure  less  conspicuously  in  places  of  use- 
fulness. 

"The  Standard-Oil  monopoly  has  been  the  source  of  all  this 
power.  It  has  enabled  these  half-do/en  men.  representing  them- 
selves for  their  own  enrichment,  to  acquire  control  of  a  great  chain 
of  banks,  industrial  trusts,  and  railroad  systems  covering  the  entire 
country.  It  has  put  in  their  possession  the  public -service  systems 
of  many  of  the  largest  cities.  They  have  used  their  influence  to 
secure  control  of  the  Mutual  Life  and  its  policy-holders'  fun 
In  every  direction  they  have  laid  the  public  under  tribute." 

These  things  have  been   made  possible,  the  press  agree,  by  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  great  corporation  has  hitherto  enveloped 
the  details  of  its  operations.     "  If  the  people  of  the  country  would 
be   more  sane   as   regards   the  right  of    enterprise  to  huge  pi 
its."   remarks    The    Wall  Street  Journal.    "  there  would  be  less 
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concealment  either  by  the  device  of  excessive  capitalization  or  by 

the  refusal  to  make  statements  of  financial  conditions."  When  a 
corporation  handles  90  per  cent,  of  a  necessity  of  life,  as  petro- 
leum and  its  products  arc.  asserts  the  Philadelphia  Press,  its  op- 
erations have  no  right  to  be  secret.  "No  man."  it  adds,  "can  be 
trusted  with  the  power  in  secret  over  the  price  of  a  commodity 
necessary  to  all."  With  a  good  deal  of  heat  and  vigor  the  Pitts- 
burg Leader  exclaim?.  : 

"'Profits'  and  'earnings,'  are  wrong  words  to  use.  Loot  or 
plunder  would  be  better 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  water  or  fictitious  capitalization -with 
this  company  ;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  downright  robbery. 

"  The  Standard  draws  its  wealth  directly  from  natural  resources 
upon  which  all  the  people  have  a  claim  and  to  which  they  should 
have  access  on  terms  of  equality. 

"  To  market  its  product  the  Standard  has  been  granted  by  the 
people  through  their  national.  State,  and  local  governments  special 
privileges  which  give  it  a  practical  monopoly  of  a  public  use,  and 
in  return  therefor  its  plain  obligation  is  to  supply  the  people  with 


EVERVBUUV    WORKS    FOR    FATHER. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

this  necessity  at  a  reasonable  price  which  will  give  to  it  a  fair 
profit. 

"  A  profit  of  $10,000,000  a  year  on  its  investment  would  be  large. 
That  would  give  it  higher  returns  than  are  received  from  the 
average  industry.  But  it  demands  from  tl;e  people,  and  through 
the  monopoly  it  has  acquired  has  forced  them  to  pay  according 
to  its  own  figures,  six  times  that  amount  on  an  average  in  the  past 
eight  years 

"  The  case  of  the  people  against  this  trust  could  be  rested  upon 
the  testimony  of  its  own  officers  as  to  its  plunder.  Such  'profits' 
as  the  Standard  has  been  taking  from  the  people  for  an  every-day 
necessitv  can  not  only  not  be  justified,  but  are  nothing  else  than 
loot." 

The  New  York  Globe,  however,  is  impatient  of  the  sweeping 
condemnation  of  which  this  is  a  type,  and  discusses  the  proposed 
dissolution  of  the  trust  with  undisguised  irony.     We  read  : 

'  The  nimble  statistician  is  also  quick  to  prove,  estimating  the 
population  of  the  country  at  .So. 000.000,  that  in  tin-  seven  years 
each  one  of  us  has  yearly  contributed  fifty  cents  to  the  dividends 
Rockefeller  el  al.  have  drawn.  We  bewail  the  his-,  of  that  half- 
dollar  with  exceeding  lamentation.  Altho  we  have  no  hope  of 
recovering  it  we  propose  to  go  after  the  filchers  thereof,  even  tho 
in  the  end  we  so  upset  business  as  to  lose  a  hundred  other  half- 
dollars.  To  this  wise  and  prudent  course  a  highly  intelligent  pub- 
lic, speaking  from  a  million  throats,  urges  on  public  officers,  under 
penalty  of  instant  anathema  if  they  deliberate 


"  Unfortunately,  however,  when  the  case  is  examined  into,  its 
extreme  simplicity  disappears.  There  is  more  to  the  matter  than 
merely  convicting  the  nefarious  company  by  universal  shouting 
and  drumming  it  into  bankruptcy.  Here  is  a  huge  business 
machine,  with  scores  of  refineries,  hundreds  of  miles  of  pipe- 
lines, thousands  of  employees.  Its  ships  traverse  every  sea,  and 
the  sale  of  the  commodity  they  carry  goes  far  toward  preventing 
a  money  drain  on  America  that  could  not  be  endured.  If  Messrs. 
Bonaparte  and  Kellogg  are  to  explode  the  bomb  they  are  labori- 
ously manufacturing,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  scattered 
in  a  thousand  fragments,  who  is  to  have  the  pieces?  Perish  the 
thought  that  the  bits  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  stockholders 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  for  are  they  are  not  the  very  thieves 
we  are  pursuing?  It  would  be  a  ridiculous  anticlimax  to  capture 
a  burglar  after  infinite  trouble  and  then  restore  to  him  the  imple- 
ments of  his  craft.  If  we  break  up  the  present  Standard-Oil  or- 
ganization and  then  solemnly,  by  decree  of  court,  hand  over  its 
constitutional  companies  to  Rockefeller,  Rogers,  and  Archbold, 
the  miscreants  within  a  fortnight  would  doubtless  be  at  their  old 
tricks  of  selling  all  the  oil  they  could  at  the  highest  price  they 
could  secure.  Henry  O.  Havemeyer  once  had  the  effrontery  to 
say  to  a  Congressional  commission,  '  As  a  business  proposition 
it  is  right  to  get  all  out  of  business  you  possibly  can.'  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  dealing  in  oil  makes  for  higher  ethics.  If 
the  present  Standard  Oil  Company  is  dissolved,  as  is  the  prayer 
of  the  government  prosecutor,  and  the  property  is  turned  over  to 
its  present  owners,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  transfer 
will  induce  them  to  become  altruists,  spurning  profit,  and  working 
solely  for  the  joy  of  social  service." 


THE  LOOMING  OF  HUGHES 

r  N  the  increasing  discussion  of  Governor  Hughes  as  Presidential 
A  timber  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  growth  of  Hughes  sentiment 
'proclaimed  most  vigorously  by  the  Democratic  press.  "  On  the  Re- 
publican horizon,"  asserts  the  Boston  Post  (Dem.),  "the  rising  of 
the  twin  star  of  Roosevelt-Taft  is  in  danger  of  eclipse  by  the  orb  of 
Charles  1-1.  Hughes."  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt,  says  the  New 
( )rleans  States  (Dem.),  that  the  Governor  of  New  York  "is  coming 
more  and  more  into  the  political  limelight  as  a  Presidential  possi- 
bility, while  the  fact  looms  steadily  larger  that  there  is  to  be  pow- 
erful and  stubborn  opposition  to  the  nomination  of  Secretary  Taft." 
The  Savannah  News  (Dem.)  discovers  in  Mr.  Hughes  "the  one 
man  who  is  making  headway  against  Mr.  Roosevelt's  opposition," 
and  the  Pittsburg  Sun  ( Dem.)  remarks  colloquially  :  "The  biggest 
noise  like  a  real  Presidential  candidate  on  the  Republican  side 
comes  from  a  quiet  man  named  Charles  E.  Hughes,  of  New  York." 
The  independent  press  also  comment  in  a  tone  of  very  friendly 
interest  on  "the  drift  toward  Hughes."  "One  with  just  a  little  bit 
of  intuition."  affirms  the  Washington  Post,"caxi  not  but  observe  that 
Covernor  Hughes  is  the  second  choice  of  everybody,  progressive 
and  reactionary,  for  first  place  on  the  Republican  national  ticket 
of  i<)oN."  This  claim  is  supported  by  the  result  of  a  canvass  made 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  among  representative  Republican 
politicians  in  ten  middle  Western,  five  middle  Eastern,  and  six 
New  England  States.  Each  voter  was  asked  to  name  his  first, 
second,  and  third  choice.  The  votes  cast  are  divided  principally 
between  Taft,  Hughes,  Cannon,  Fairbanks,  and  Knox,  with  Taft 
and  Hughes  the  favorites.  For  first  choice  Secretary  Taft  is 
named  1,443  limes  to  Covernor  Hughes's  369,  while  Speaker 
Cannon  polls  220,  Vice-President  Eairbanks  187,  and  Senator  Knox 
1'.'..  lor  second  choice  the  votes  run  as  follows:  Hughes,  888; 
Taft.  545:  Cannon,  339;  Fairbanks,  2 17  ;  and  Knox,  1S7.  Gov- 
ernor Floyd  (Rep.),  of  New  Hampshire,  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
"there  has  been  acrystallization  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  Governor 
Hughes."  whom  he  describes  as  "the  type  of  man  that  appeals  to 
New  England— clean,  clear-cut,  and  fearless,  intellectual,  and  not 
a  politician."  Yet  the  Chicago  Journal  (Rep.)  contends  that  "sea 
timent  for  Governor  Hughes  is  not  strong  throughout  the  country, 
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li  I  place  full  confidence  in  the  sobriety  and  integrity  of  motive  of 
the  American  people.  I  have  profound  belief  in  their  ability  to  cure 
existing  evils  without  disturbing  their  prosperity  " 

nor  is  it  likely  to  become  so  in 
the  next  six  months";  and  the 
Republican  Inter  Ocean  of  the 
same  city  thinks  that,  while  the 
Republicans  of  the  nation  re- 
gard him  with  increasing  inter- 
est and  esteem,  they  "  do  not 
feel  that  his  shadow  falls  across 
the  continent."  The  Minne- 
apolis Journal  (Rep.)  points 
out  that  if  he  should  become 
a  serious  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency he  has  the  advantage  of 
being  free  from  all  entangling 
alliances.     To  quote  : 

"Should  the  situation  in  the 
next  Republican  national  con- 
vention be  such  as  to  justify  Mr. 
Hughes's  friends  in  presenting 
his  name,  they  can  do  so  with 
the  clear  consciousness  that  Hughes  is  nobody's  man  but  his  own. 

"  He  will  not  be  the  Administration's  candidate  nor  Wall  Street's 
candidate,  nor  any  faction's  candidate.  He  will  occupy  as  inde- 
pendent a  position  in  the  nation  as  he  did  in  the  State  of  New 
York  when  he  accepted  the  gubernatorial  nomination  without  any 
other  pledge  than  to  do  his  duty  as  he  saw  fit. 

"Governor  Hughes  is  not  accounted  a  professional  politician. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  been  playing  politics  in 
conducting  the  State  administration ;  but  the  effect  upon  his 
standing  as  a  Presidential  possibility  has  been  as  favorable  as  if 
he  had  been  playing  the  most  skilful  game  of  politics  imaginable. 

"It  is  cheering  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  fact  that  courage, 
honesty,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  conscientious  regard  for  the 
public  weal  still  bring  appreciation  in  quarters  where  appreciation 
can  materialize  in  overwhelming  popular  strength." 

Turning  again  to  the  independent  press,  we  read  in  the  Washing- 
ton Herald that  Governor  Hughes  "has  become  a  national  figure, 
not  because  of  known  views  on  national  issues,  but  by  reason  of 
substantial  personal  qualities  that  do  not  usually  appeal  to  the 
popular  fancy."     Thus: 

"  He  is  much  more  than  an  honest  man  ;  he  combines  with  his 
honesty  a  calm  and  sensible  habit  of  thought  and  a  firm  and  judi- 
cious course  of  action.  No  one  knows  whether  he  is  a  tariff  revi- 
sionist or  not,  nor  has  anyone  heard  of  a  Hughes  plan  for  the 
national  regulation  of  trusts  and  railroads.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  approves  the  parade  of  the  battle-ships  around  the 
world,  or  his  opinion  of  our  Philippine  adventure.  Governor 
Hughes  has  made  no  reckless  excursions   into  the  held  of  national 


Let  us  have  it  thoroughly  understood,  that  a  man  walks  to  his  political  doom 
who  thinks  of  anything  but  the  public  welfare  in  connection  with  public  office." 


political  issues,  lias  proposed  no  striking  si  »i  governmental 

reconstruction,  has  neither  borrowed  nor  appropriated  anybody 
else's  'policy.'  .  .  .  What  influence  for  good,  in  the  political  edu- 
cation of  the  American  people,  might  not  such  a  man  wield  should 
he  be  called  to  a  higher  station:  How  refreshing  might  be  a 
government  ol  common  sense?" 

Meanwhile  nobody  claims  to  know  whether  Governor  Hughes 
would  accept  a  nomination  or  not.  The  New  York  World(T>tm:) 
urges  the  Republican  party  not  to  commit  an  outrage  upon  the 
State  of  New  York  by  robbing  it  of  so  good  a  governor — a  plea 
which  leads  the  Springfield  Republican  find.)  to  remark  :  "There 
is  something  in  that  conception  of  the  case,  but  actually  the  Re- 
publican party  will  esteem  the  Governor's  running  qualities  the 
more  highly  because  he  inspires  such  sentiments  in  a  Democratic 
newspaper." 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  "Hughes  boom"  is 
the  assertion,  frequently  encountered,  in  apparently  independent 
and  disinterested  quarters,  that  the  Governor's  candidacy  would 
be  regarded  with  favor  by  the  corporations  and  the  "reactionaries." 

According  to  the  Louisville  Post 
find.),  the  cry  of  the  corpora- 
tions is  "  anybody  to  beat  Roose- 
velt " — which  means,  says  The 
Post,  "anybody  to  beat  Taft." 
The  same  paper  adds  : 

"  The  corporations  and  their 
New  York  organs  especially  are 
making  much  of  Governor 
Hughes.  This  is  well.  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  is  a  man  of  abil- 
ity. He  has  rendered  great 
service  to  the  people,  and  he  is 
in  a  position  to  render  them 
greater  service  hereafter.  He 
needs  neither  to  hasten  nor  to 
delay.  The  support  he  is  re- 
ceiving from  the  enemies  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  may  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  nominating  and 
electing  Secretary   Taft.  but  it 


Photographs  cnpyriehti-i],  I90T,  by  Brown  Bros..   Vw  York. 

"  But  I  tell  you,  what  the  citizens  of  this  State  want  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  connection  with  their  government  is  the  ascertainment 
of  the  truth,  the  dealings  <>t  things  in  a  true  and  honorable  way.  the 
standing  for  the  truth  and  the  readiness  to  account  to  the  people  ac- 
cording to  the  truth." 

GOVERNOR  HUGHES  AT  THE  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

The  Governor  refused  invitations  to  speak  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
thus  neglecting  opportunities  to  further  his  Presidential  boom,  in  order  to 
sjieak  at  a  number  ot  county  fairs  in  his  own  State. 
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THE   "YALE." 

( fne  of  the  two  fast  turbine  steamers  which  have  inaugurated  a  new  all-water  passenger  service  between  Boston  and  New  Yurk. 


will  ix.il  serve  to  discredit  Governor  Hughes  before  the  American 
people." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  (  Fin.  I  is  surprized  that  the  opponents 
of  "  Roo:.eveltism  "  show  signs  of  rallying  to  Governor  Hughes, 
since  "it  is  difficult  to  discover  in  any  of  his  words  or  acts  any 
conspicuous  difference  in  his  views  and  those  taken  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Tafl  :  in  fact,"  says  The  Journal,  "he  is 
following  directly  in  the  footsteps  of  the  President,  and  so  far  as 
the  main  point  is  concerned,  what  he  says  and  does  is  about  what 
Roosevelt  would  have  said  and  done."  The  chief  difference,  con- 
tinues this  paper,  is  that  "  Hughes  always  appears  as  if  he  were  .is 
coh;  as  steel,  while  Roosevelt  gives  the  impression  of  being  as  hot 
as  a  bar  of  iron  at  white  heat."  There  is  something  of  danger  to 
Governor  Hughes,  thinks  the  Chicago  Post  (Ind.),  in  this  reported 
friendship  of  the  reactionaries;  but  it  adds:  "  If  they  succeed  in 
securing  the  nomination  of  the  Governor,  they  are  likelj  to  fall 
into  th<   pit  of  disappointment  should  election  follow  nomination." 

In  his  own  State  the  candidacj  oi  Governor  Hughes  would  ap- 
parently be  supported,  from  different  motives,  by  both  the  people 

and    the    bosses—  bv    the 


r 


people     lire. uise    oi    their 
confidence    in     the     man. 
and    by    the    bosses    be 
causi  .  with    Mr.    I  [ughes 
in  Washington,  the)  fori 
see   their  own   return    to 
power  at  Albany.     Mean 
while    the    action    of    the 
New      \  oi  k    Republican 
State    Committee,   which 
■  <jH  \  it    .         meets    during     the      lust 

|!x         t<  s  ^.p—i        week      in      October,      is 

awaited  with  interest. 
Last  w  inter  a  resolution 
bj  Mr.  <  >dell  commit- 
ting that  organization  to 
the  Hughes  Presidential 
boom  was  laid  on  the 
table-.  The  real  issu 
the  coming  meeting,  says 

the  New  York  Evening  Post,  will  be  this  resolution.     "Will  « >dell 

.in  the  table?"     And.  it  he  does,  "what 

strength    will  be  shown  for    Hughes  in    the   State    '  ommittee?" 

Public  sentimet  asserts    The  Post,  is  "growing  by 

leap-  and  bounds"  in  his  own  State. 

i     outside   tl  i  says  a  Washington    dispatch    to  the 

same  paper,  he  "  is  rapi<  overshadowing  factor  in 


* 
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the  Republican  situation."  Washington,  according  to  a  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Times,  watches  with  interest  the  development  of 
the  Hughes  boom,  and  "'it  notes  with  amusement  one  of  his  most 
perplexing  embarrassments  in  the  expectant  attitude  of  former 
Governor  Odell.  who  is  only  waiting  the  opportunity  to  jump  into 
the  Hughes  band-wagon,  grab  up  the  reins,  and  start  out  as  the 
driver."  Hut  The  Post  asserts  reassuringly  that  there  is  a  growing 
popular  conviction  that  "the  favor  of  discredited  politicians  can 
not  injure."  nor  "  the  lack  of  favor  from  the  throne  cripple."  the 
man  who  dares  to  walk  alone.  The  same  paper  records  Senator 
Cassidy's  nickname  for  the  Governor,  "Straight  Line  Charlie," 
and  quotes  the  comment  of  a  supporter  who  said  :  "Well,  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  even  when  th<^y 
are  Albany  and  Washington." 


ANOTHER  LINK  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK 
AND  BOSTON 

IT    was   Thomas    Bailey  Aldrich  who  said   that   the  only  good 
thing  about  New  York  was  the  fact  that  there  were  so  many 
trains  leaving  it  for  Boston.     This  attribute,  which  owes  its  proper 
recognition  to  so  graceful  a  poet  and  so  loyal  a  Bostonian,  is  now 
enhanced  by  the  inauguration  of  a  rapid,  all-water,  turbine  steam 
ship  service  between  the  two  cities.      In  their  initial  trips  the   Yalt 
and  Han'ard,  the  new  boats  of  the  Metropolitan  line,  have  already, 
it    is  claimed,  captured  the  record   for  coastwise  passenger  and 
freight  service.      In  a  trial  trip  Over  the  route  some  months  ago  the 
Yale  made   the   run    in    less    than   fourteen    hours,   and   tin-   /far 
yard,  on   the  iSth  of   this  month,  covered   the   same  course  on   her 
maiden  voyage  in   fourteen   hours  and   forty  minutes.      The   maxi 
mum  speed  of  the  Yale  on  the  occasion  mentioned  above  was  -'4_- 32 
knots  per  hour.     The  average  speed  of  the  Lusitaniaon  her  maiden 
voyage  was  23.01  knots.     Loth   the    Yale  and  the  Harvard  are 
triple-screw  turbine  steamers,  and  their  average  speed  oi   about  21 
knots    makes    them    the    fastest    passenger-vessels     in     American 
waters.      Not   onl\    does   this    newK  established   all-water   service 
enable  New  York  and  Boston    liusiness  men  to  leave  either  port  at 
five  in  the  afternoon  and  reach   their  destination  by  eight  o'clock 
the   following   morning  without    the   old   discomfort   of  having  to 
change    from    boat    to   train    in   the  small  hours  :    but   as  a  freight 
route,  according  to  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  "it  cuts  at  least 
,,.  [io-,-,iUy    more,  irom    the   quickest   time   heretofore   made" 
between  the  two  ports.      But  the  real  significance  of   the   new  line. 
adds  the  same  paper,  lies   in   the  fact   that    it  forms   1   link  in  what 
will  ultimately   be   "an   unbroken,   closely   articulated  system    >l 
freight  and  passenger  communication  "  between   Boston.  Philadd 
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phia,  and  other  seaboard  cities  of  our  Atlantic  coast.  At  present 
the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  development  of  this  system 
Mr.  C.  W.  Morse,  who,  as  head  of  the  Consolidated  Steamship 
Lines  Company,  controls  seven  other  lines  in  addition  to  the 
Metropolitan,  with  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  eight  steam- 
vessels. 

I  he  Yah  is  equipped  with  one  high-pressure  and  two  low-pres- 
sure turbines,  which  develop  collectively  10.000  horse-power. 
Her  motor  equipment  is  thus  described  in  The  Nautical  Gazette 
(New  York)  : 

"The  high-pressure  turbine  is  on  the  center  line  of  the  ship  and 
there  is  one  low-pressure  and  astern  turbine  on  each  side  of  the 
center  line.  Each  turbine  driveBashafl  and  a three-bladed  bronze 
propeller  wheel.  SO  that  there  is  one  starboard,  one  center,  and 
one  port  wheel.  The  starboard  and  center  wheels  are  right-hand 
screws,  and  the  port  left-hand.  When  the  ship  is  in  the  regular, 
straight-away  ahead  motion,  steam  is  first  admitted  to  the  center 
or  the  high-pressure  turbine  and  after  passing  through  this  turbine 
is  exhausted  to  the  forward  end  of  each  of  the  starboard  and  port 
turbines,  and  from  the  after-ends  of  these  turbines  is  carried  to 
the  condensers,  which  are  in  the  wings  of  the  ship." 

\\  (  learn  from  the  same  source  that  the  first  turbine  steamship 
built  in  the  United  States  was  the  Governor  Cobb,  which  has  been 
in  commission  for  about  a  year.  The  pioneer  experiments  with 
the  turbine  in  transatlantic  travel  were  made  by  the  Allan  line  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Canada,  whose  turbine  steamers,  the  Victo- 
rian A\\y\  the  Virginian,  were  running  successfully  before  the 
Cunard  line  adopted  this  form  of  marine  engine  lor  its  Carman/a, 
Lusitania,  and  Mauritania.  The  turbine,  asserts  this  paper,  is 
unquestionably  the  marine  engine  of  the  future  for  main-  varieties 
of  routes. 


MR.    WELLMAN'S    SUCCESSFUL   FAILURE 

1\  JR.  WALTER  WELLMAN  lias  little  sympathy  from  the 
■*•»-*-  press  in  his  failure  to  reach  the  pole  by  the  air-ship  route. 
The  elaborate  explanation  of  his  failure,  cabled  by  him  recently 
from  Tromsoe,  is  variously  analyzed  as  a  "  joke."  as  "  no  sur- 
prize." and  as  "a  justification  of  his  critics,"  tho  some  more 
charitable  agree  with  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  that  this  first  real 
attempt,  tho  futile,  "  must  bring  from  the  skeptical  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  error  and  the  frank  admission  that  Mr.  Well- 
man  has  given  a  genuine  earnest  of  his  purpose  and  of  his  faith 
in  his  undertaking. '*  In  his  cabled  report  of  the  ascension.  Mr. 
Wellman  says  in  part  : 

"  After  the  steamer  Express  cast  off  the  cable  the  balloon  .  Utter- 


FRAPPE  ; 

Or,  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  soared. 

—  Nash  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

tea  did  excellently,  but  an  increasing  wind  soon  gave  us  a  hard 
struggle  and  the  storm  drove  us  toward  some  high  jagged  moun- 
tains near  the  coast  where  the  air-ship  would  have  been  destroyed 
if  she  struck.  There  then  ensued  a  hard  fight  between  the 
storm  and  the  motor.  The  latter  triumphed,  and  we  slowly 
rounded  the  north  end  of  Foul  island  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind. 
Our  confidence  in  the  America  had  so  increased  in  the  meanwhile 
that  1  gave  the  order  to  start  for  the  North  Pole.'" 

Continued  unfavorable  storms,  and  his  compass,  which  "  failed 
to  act.  owing  to  defective  construction.'*  made  him  give  up,  how- 
ever, after  some  three  hours  in  the  air.  during  which  time  about 

fifteen  miles  were  covered.  That  he  had  to  give  up  under  these 
conditions  is  by  no  means  a  discouragement  to  Mr.  Wellman. 
Witness  these  closing  words  of  his  cable  : 

"'  After  this  successful  attempt  we  are  all  convinced  that  the 
America,  in  normal  summer  weather,  can  make  her  way  to  the 
pole.     We  all  regard  this  plan  as  rational,  practical,  and  feasible. 

The  thing  can  be  done,  and  what  can  be  done  shall  be  done." 

This  "  successful  failure."  as  the  Springfield  Republican  terms 
it.  is  regarded   as  much   more  of  a  failure  than  a  success  bv  the 


WEI  1  MAN'S   STATION  AT  VIRGO  BAY    SPITZBERGEN. 

The  tent-like  structure  is  the  "dock"  in  which  the  air-ship 
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Chicago  Journal,  which  paper  could  not  be  expected,  perhaps,  to 
look  too  favorably  on  an  expedition  backed  by  another  Chicago 
paper.  The  Record-Herald.     The  Journal says  : 

"  The  world  will  not  be  greatly  deprest  by  this  news.  In  the 
first  place,  everybody  knows  that  to  find  the  pole  would  be  of  not 
the  slightest  benefit  to  mankind.  In  the  second,  there  is  hence 
no  interest,  except  among  sportsmen,  in  Wellman's  project.  In  the 
third,  Wellman  himself  has  not  taken  his  balloon  trip  seriously. 
He  has  often  spoken  lightly  of  it,  giving  the  impression  that  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  fly  his  air-ship,  circle  around  the  pole,  and  come 
back  in  time  for  supper,  as  a  Chicagoan  might  get  into  his  auto- 
mobile and  ride  in  Lincoln  Park  of  an  evening. 

"It  is  possible  that  the  pole  will  some  day  be  discovered, 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Wellman's  disposition 
will  perform  that  feat.  Somebody  of  scientific  knowledge,  dog- 
ged of  purpose,  regarding  his  task  soberly  and  realizing  that  it  is 
not  a  summer  night's  picnic,  will  reveal  to  mankind  the  secrets  of 
the  polar  regions." 

The  Louisville  Courier  Journal  sums  up  the  attempt  of  Mr. 
Wellman  in  the  observation  that  "  having  a  chance  to  choose  be- 
tween the  roles  of  a  possibly  dead  explorer  and  a  surely  alive 
journalist,  he  selected  the  latter."  And  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  agrees  that  he  chose  wisely.  "No  one  is  desirous 
that  Wellman  shall  commit  suicide  by  an  untimely  voyage  or  a 
voyage  in  an  inadequate  craft,"  it  says.  The  New  York  Tribune 
in  a  conservative  editorial  presents  the  view  of  the  case  taken  by 
those  papers  which  credit  Mr.  Wellman  with  sincerity.     We  read: 

"  Whether  or  not  Wellman  will  try  again  probably  depends  on 
the  willingness  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  which  has  given  the 
enterprise  financial  support  thus  far,  to  continue  to  back  it.  A 
rumor  that  no  further  help  will  be  given  is  already  current,  but 
without  verification  it  should  not  be  accepted.  The  decision  of 
the  paper's  publishers  may  well  be  postponed  until  an  opportunity 
for  a  confidential  talk  with  Wellman  has  been  afforded.  If  he  can 
convince  them  that  there  remains  a  reasonable  chance  of  success, 
they  may  welcome  the  distinction  which  would  attend  that  result. 
If  he  can  not,  he  will  have  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary 
money  elsewhere.  His  prospects  would  not.  of  course,  be  rendered 
absolutely  hopeless  by  such  a  verdict,  but  the  scheme  itself  would 
be  discredited. 

"  In  the  twelve  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Andrew's  fatal 
venture   from   the   same  group  of   islands   that    have  constituted 


Wellman's  base  of  operations,  the  folly  of  trying  to  reach  the  pole 
by  drifting  in  the  air  has  grown  increasingly  apparent.  The 
means  employed  by  Wellman  are  certainly  superior  to  those  of 
Andree,  and  there  has  been  a  possibility  that  they  might  lie 
enough  better  to  enable  the  American  to  succeed  where  the  Scan- 
dinavian failed.  The  undertaking  involves  vastly  more,  however, 
than  any  voyage  yet  on  record  with  a  self-propelled  air-ship.  A 
flight  extending  over  a  period  of  a  week  or  ten  days  may  be  nec- 
essary' to  insure  success.  Hence,  unless  Wellman  can  report  a 
test  demonstrating  the  ability  of  the  America  to  perform  this  feat. 
he  will  have  little  claim  to  confidence.  There  are  other  uncer- 
tainties to  be  cleared  up,  moreover,  before  the  completeness  of 
W'ellman's  preparations  will  be  full}-  evident. 

"  In  the  right  hands,  and  after  the  art  of  aerial  navigation  has 
been  sufficiently  developed,  a  journey  from  Spitzbergen  to  the 
pole  and  back  ought  to  be  possible.  The  world  is  now  asking 
whether  the  time  has  yet  arrived  to  make  the  achievement  possi- 
ble and  whether  Wellman  is  the  man  to  carry  the  project  through." 


IS  THE  ANTITRUST  LAW  A  FAILURE? 

BELIEVE  the  most  mischievous  piece  of  legislation  in  the 
-1  history  of  the  country  is  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  is  intolerable 
and  strikes  a  blow  at  development  and  progress."  These  remarks, 
together  with  other  equally  interesting  statements  in  his  address, 
before  the  American  Association  of  Freight  Traffic  Managers, 
have  brought  Martin  A.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  into  considerable  prominence.  The  Detroit 
Free  Press,  deploring  his  "abominable  taste  "  in  condemning  a  law 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  enforce,  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
characterizing  the  utterance  as  "extravagant  and  silly,"  are  repre- 
sentatives of  that  part  of  the  press  which  can  not  agree  with  his 
assertions.  There  are  many  papers,  however,  which  are  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  his  remarks,  tho  many  of  these  find  some  ambi- 
guitv  in  his  manner  of  expressing  himself.  The  words  which  gave 
rise  to  the  discussion  are  these: 

"The  axiom  'Competition  is  the  life  of  trade  '  must  be  discarded 
if  we  are  to  progress.  The  obvious  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  com- 
bine, and  I  think  that  this  tendency  is  to  become  more  pronounced 
as  we  grow  older  and  as  industrial   and  commercial  civilization  is. 


T    A     FAMILY    AFFAIR. 

The  contracting  parties  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  do  not 
to  have  taken  the  children  into  account. 

Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


A    DUPLEX    VARIETY 

<  >i  t  in-  Pai  iin  Coast. 

—Carter  in  the  Minneapolis  THbune. 


TROUBLE     IX    THE    NURSERY 
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THE    BACK-FIRE. 


— Keppler  in  Puck. 

TWO    WAYS    OF    MEETING    IT. 


THE    HAUNTED    MAN. 

—Callahan  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


perfected.  The  ultimate  result,  I  think,  will  be  the  central  control 
and  regulation  of  all  transportation  lines  with  diffused  ownership. 
Let  us  not  denounce,  but  discriminate  in  bringing  about,  the  desired 
reforms.  The  constant  friction  of  unbridled  competition  has  be- 
cofne  irksome.  We  are  drifting  toward  a  world-wide  financial 
federation." 

The  following  day,  in  elaboration  of  these  remarks,  Mr.  Knapp 
explained  more  carefully  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Sherman  law, 
particularly  as  it  applied  to  the  railroads.     He  said  in  part : 

"The  law  was  founded  on  the  exploded  belief  that  competition, 
the  fiercer  and  more  bitter  the  better,  is  best  for  the  general  pub- 
lic. In  the  old  days  of  stage-coaches  this  may  have  been  so,  but 
the  higher  civilization,  which  has  brought  railroads,  steamboats, 
telephones,  electric  lights,  and  all  these  modern  conveniences,  can 
never  thrive  on  that  kind  of  nourishment.  The  ultimate  end  of 
such  competition  is  that  one  of  the  parties  to  it  must  be  forced  to 
the  wall.     I  can  not  see  that  this  is  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

"  How  much  better  it  would  be  if  an  agreement,  not  necessarily 
as  to  prices,  but  as  to  territory,  could  be  arrived  at !  This  would 
not  kill  competition — the  healthy  competition  which  says  that  the 
man  who  can  manufacture  his  products  at  less  cost  may  undersell 
his  competitor.  We  would  have,  however,  more  of  cooperation, 
more  of  help,  and  less  of  this  fierce  desire  to  down  the  other  fellow." 

The  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  thus  views  the  matter: 

"  Mr.  Knapp  means  that  in  forbidding  traffic  agreements  between 
railroads  the  Sherman  law  goes  too  far  and  thus,  instead  of  pre- 
venting combinations  of  roads,  as  was  intended,  it  compels  them 
in  order  that  traffic  may  be  more  conveniently  handled  and  rates 
may  be  maintained  upon  a  reasonable  basis.  To  overcome  this  he 
would  have  traffic  agreements  authorized  by  law  in  all  cases  where 
it  can  be  shown  that  such  ageements  will  work  to  the  good  of  a 
given  community  without  injury  to  another.  In  this  Mr.  Knapp  is 
in  harmony  with  the  views  repeatedly  exprest  by  President  Roose- 
velt, to  say  nothing  of  Secretary  Taft  and  others  who  have  discust 
the  railroad  problem  and  the  question  of  regulation.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  with  the  Executive  and  the  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  one  mind  upon  this  phase  of  the  transportation  business 
the  coming  Congress  should  take  up  the  matter  and  do  a  little 
legislating  for  the  railroads  rather  than  at  them.  Mr.  Knapp 
would  have  traffic  agreements  both  as  to  prices  and  territory,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  government  supervision  and  so  drawn  as  not  to 
kill  competition  nor  exploit  one  section  at  the  expense  of  another. 
He  declares  that  traffic  associations  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  railroad  business,  and  for  this  reason  they 
should  be  given  a  legal  status  to  the  end  that  the  provisions  of  the 
new  rate  law  may  be  maintained." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  thinks  Mr.  Knapp  was  wrong  to  assert 
sweepingly  that  "  the  axiom  'Competition  is  the  life  of  trade  '  must 


be  disregarded  if  we  are  to  progress."  "There  was  never  a  time," 
it  declares,  "when  there  was  more  need  of  that  kind  of  competi- 
tion which  is  the  life  of  trade  than  to-day.  It  is  only  competition 
which  is  the  death  of  trade  that  needs  to  be  abolished.  That  is 
probably  what  Mr.  Knapp  means."     In  explanation  it  adds  : 

"  What  must  be  disregarded  if  we  are  to  have  progress  is  the 
abuse  of  competition.  This  takes  various  forms.  In  its  worst 
form  it  amounts  to  trade  anarchy,  to  unlimited,  unrestricted,  ruin- 
ous cutting  of  trade  throats,  a  competition  like  that  of  savagery. 
In  that  form  competition  is  as  far  removed  from  being  the  life  of 
trade  as  it  could  possibly  be. 

"Another  thing  to  be  disregarded  is  complete,  absolute,  oppres- 
sive monopoly,  which  is  competition  annihilated.  That  is  a  state 
of  tyranny,  and  is  repugnant  to  the  thought  and  ambition  of  our 
people.  Competition  that  is  the  life  of  trade  stands  midway  be- 
tween these  two  extremes.  It  is  competition  regulated  by  common 
sense  and  common  decency.  It  is  competition  which  gives  play 
to  individual  liberty  and  at  the  same  time  pays  regard  to  the  rights 
of  others.  It  is  competition  based  upon  the  live-and-let-live  the- 
ory. It  is  a  competition  which  seeks  to  prevent  trade  anarchy  by 
reasonable  trade  agreements,  which,  while  serving  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  industrial  body,  at  the  same  time  do  not  go 
to  the  point  of  creating  monopoly. 

"Unquestionably,  Chairman  Knapp  is  right  in  stating  that  the 
tendency  of  the  age  is  toward  a  world-wide  financial  federation. 
But  such  a  federation  will  mean  something  very  different  from  the 
discarding  of  competition  which  is  the  life  of  trade.  The  political 
federation  which  exists  in  the  United  States  unites  forty-six  dif- 
ferent States  under  a  central  government ;  but  it  does  not  prevent 
competition  between  the  different  States ;  it  only  regulates  that 
competition  and  prevents  it  from  disturbing  the  peace  and  order 
of  the  country. 

"The  true  financial  federation  will  establish  an  even  balance  be- 
tween monopoly  and  trade  anarchy  by  creating  a  combination  of 
those  things  which  are  essential  to  industrial  order,  and  permitting 
the  widest  liberty  as  regards  all  other  competing  points." 

And  the  Philadelphia  Press  has  this  good  word  to  say  for  the 
law  : 

"The  Sherman  act  has  doubtless  done  harm.  Most  refor- 
matory legislation  has  its  failures  and  follies,  its  disasters  and 
drawbacks. 

"  It  was  enacted  to  remove  real  evils.  It  has  pruned  many.  It 
has  wholly  removed  some.  In  doing  this  it  has  barred  some  bene- 
ficial combinations,  but  it  is  a  sad  lack  of  both  discretion  and  dis- 
crimination to  let  the  harm  it  has  done  incidentally  obscure  the 
good  it  has  done  directly." 

The  Springfield  Republican,  mildly  rebuking  Mr.  Knapp  for 
the  rigor  with  which  he  denounces  the  antitrust  law,  s.iys  : 

"  The   Sherman    act   as   applied  to  railroads   has  been  of  little 
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real  value,  in  any  casi  ;e  of  much  useless  disturbance 

in  other  casts,  while  it  is  wholly  out  of  harmony  with  the  princi- 
ple of  Federal  regulation  of  railroads,  which  recognizes  them  as 
monopolistic  and  not  competitive  except  to  a  limited  extent.  But 
until  some  substitute  for  the  regulation  of  trade  by  competi- 
tion has  been  provided,  it  is  just  a  little  premature,  to  sa\  the 
least,  to  be  denouncing  efforts  to  keep  competition  open  as 
*  mischievous. 


ANOTHER   STATE    FOR  THE  "SOLID 

SOUTH " 

IT  is  no  longer  open  to  doubt,  asserts  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.),  that  Oklahoma  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
Southern  State,  allied  rather  with  Texas  than  with  Kansas.  This 
conclusion  is  based  on  the  sweeping  Democratic  victory  scored  in 
the  recent  elections,  by  which  C.  N.  Haskell,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, wins  the  Governorship ;  the  new  Constitution,  in  t'.ie  face 
of  Secretary  Taft's  advice,  is  adopted  by  a  majority  of  60.000  or 
so  ;  four  of  the  five  Congressmen  elected  are  Democrats,  and  two 
United  States  Senators  are  guaranteed  to  the  party.  At  the  same 
time  the  new  State  declares  for  prohibition  by  60  per  cent.  <5f  the 
votes,  says  a  Guthrie  dispatch.  The  next  move,  as  The  Post  re- 
minds us,  will  be  due  from  President  Roosevelt,  since  the  ena- 
bling act  provided  that  by  his  proclamation  twenty  days  after  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  "  the  proposed  State  of  Oklahama 
shall  be  deemed  admitted  by  Congress  into  the  Union  ,  .  .  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States."  Oklahoma's  census,  as  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  remarks,  proves  that  the  new  Com- 
monwealth, as  far  as  population  is  concerned,  "  is  better  entitled 
to  admission  to  the  Union  than  was  any  other  State  on  the  roll  at 
the  time  it  actually  entered  the  charmed  circle."  That  istosaj  it 
has  a  population  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  people.  "  This 
fact  alone,"  says  tin  Republican.  "  would  make  it  morally  diffi- 
cult for  the  President  to  prevent  admission  because  of  a  few  de- 
fects in  the  State  Constitution."  M.0reo\  er,  adds  the  same  paper, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  th.it  Secretary  Taft's  advice  to  vote  down 
the  Constitution  and  thus  postpone  Statehood  reflected  the 
President's  policy  as  an  administrator  under  the  enabling  act 
of  Congress.  Oklahoma  knows  her  own  mind,  remarks  the  New 
York  World (Dem.),  which  adds  . 

"If  the  people  want  prohibition,  it    is  their  own  thirst  the)  pro- 


If  they  want  the  initiative  and  referendum,  it  is  their  own 
business;  and  their  experience  ma>  be  oi  value  toothers.  If  the) 
want  a  three-fourths  vote  in  a  jury  to  carry  a  verdict,  it  is  they  who 
will  profit  or  sutt'er  by  the  innovation.  Jt  they  arc  severe  upon 
corporations,  wherein  do  they  differ  from  Mr.  Bonaparte's  blood- 
curdling threatson  behalf  of  the  Federal  Administration?  It  the) 
have  gerrymandered  the  State  for  the  Democrats,  other  and  bigger 
States  have  been  gerrymandered  for  the  Republicans." 

The  preelection  warfare  of  the  Oklahoma  press  was  spirited  and 
picturesque,  as  witness  the  following  attack  and  counter  between 
The  Oklahoman,  a  Democratic  organ  published  in  Oklahoma  Citv. 
and  the  Republican  Oklahoma  State  Capital,  oi  Guthrie.  Says 
The  ( Iklahoman  : 

"  The  ponderous  Secretary  of  War  who  was  imported  into  Okla- 
homa to  stampede  the  voters  away  from  the  Constitution  made 
one  admission  that  makes  Frantz  and  the  Republican  State  plat- 
form look  even  more  ridiculous  than  formerly.  Taft  makes  spe- 
cific assaults  upon  the  Constitution,  but  he  also  specifically  stated 
that  there  are  some  very  good  things  in  the  much-abused  charter. 
Frantz  and  his  staff  of  Federal  official  cuckoos  have  been  declar- 
ing that  the  whole  document  was  'rotten,1  and  his  platform  de- 
nounces it  as  a  whole.  Taft  appears  to  have  read  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  at  least,  but  Frantz  and  his  cuckoos,  when  cor- 
nered, admit  that  they  are  totally  ignorant  of  its  many  splendid 
provisions." 

To  which  The  State  Capita/  retorts  with  the  assertion  tnat  Thf 
Oklahoman  has  been  "  Haskelli/ed."  and  explains  that  "to   Has 
kellize  "  is  "to  say  that  which  you  know  is  not  true."     Quoting  this 
attack  upon    Mr.    Frantz  and    his    associates,  The   State   Capital 
continues : 

"  The  Oklahoman  says  that  he  and  they  declare  that  the  whole 

document  is  rotten. 

"They  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

"All  admit  that  there  are  many  good  things  interspersed  witli 
the  villainously  devilish  ones. 

"It  would,  indeed,  be  a  travest)  upon  American  manhood — even 
upon  rank  partizans  steeped  in  venomous  hatred — to  say  that  in 
240  days,  in  all  the  engrossment  of  laws,  there  were  not  good 
things — things  of  merit. 

"No  one.  Mr.  Oklahoman.  has  made  such  a  sweeping  assertion. 

"You  were  simply  indulging  in  the  Haskellization  habit  which 
you  have  formed  when  you  sent  out  to  the  public  the  above. 

"Surprize  the  intellectual  portion  of  your  leaders,  neighbor,  by 
occasionally  straying  away  from  your  Haskellization  habit." 


Uncle  Sam— "  I  wonder  wants  I. 

I  .  -  '  1  !  ■■     Moine   Rcgisti  <  -  ,/<->•. 

ON     HIS    HANDS. 


SEE     1  MA  I    SMILE  ;       rHAT'S    GRAT1  X\  Dl  . 

—Reynolds  in  thn  Taconaa  Ledge  1 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT 


KILLING  THE  ROOTS  OF  RUSSO- 
JAPANESE  HATRED 

\TlfHEN  Presidenl  Roosev  i(  induced  Russia  and  Japan  t< 
V  »  come  to  terms  .11  Portsmouth,  some  keen  observers  de 
•  ted  the  fact  that  the  treat)  left  unsettled  a  num- 
of  important  questions  tint  might  cause  future 
trouble,  and  the  President  was  therefore  blamed 
by  some  for  bringing  about  a  mere  half-settlement 
that  might  only  give  the  combatants  breathing- 
space  to  prepare  for  an  even  bloodier  struggle. 
Better  have  let  them  fighl  it  out  to  a  finish,  said 
'lu-.se  critics,  for  it  would  have  taken  fewer  lives. 
Now  these  unsettled  points  have  been  adjusted  by 
the  new  Russo-Japanese  treaty,  however,  and  "the 
end  crowns  the  work."  The  main  result  of  the  new 
agreement,  says  the  Tokyo  Kokumin  Shintbuu.  is 
that  Russia  and  Japan  will  no  longer  stand  scowling 
at  each  other,  ready  to  renew  the  war,  the  one  ach- 
ing to  revenge  herself  for  her  disastrous  defeat,  the 
other  to  gain  more  advantages  over  her  fallen  foe  and 
add  more  territory  to  what  she  now  has.  On  the  con- 
trary, says  this  influential  Tokyo  daily,  this  treaty 
has  definitely  relegated  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict 
to  the  past,  and  "the  two  once  hostile  Powers  can 
henceforth  work  hand  in  hand  in  the  task  of  peace- 
fid  development."  The  publication  of  the  agree- 
ment will,  it  hopes,  mark  the  starting-point  of  a  new 
<_ra  in  the  building  up  of  commercial  interests  be- 
'ween  Russia  and  Japan.  The  treaty  provides  for 
th<  integrity  of  China  and  the  open  door  in  Man- 
churia, and  is  reported  to  contain  provisions  regard- 
ing Manchuria.  Korea,  and  Mongolia  which  have  not  yet  been  made 
public.     The  Kokumin  Shimbun  says  further  : 

"  If  this  agreement  had  been  entered  into  in  1003,  the  war  would 
not  have  taken  place,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  the  truer 
point  of  view  is  to  regard  the  new  instrument  as  a  gift  bestowed  by 
the  war  itself.  In  that  case,  the  agreement  can  not  be  said  to  have 
■  1  en  cheaply  obtained,  but   there   is  room  to  hope  that  even  after 


deducting  the  heavy  price  which  ha.s   been  paid  for  it  a  sufficient 
balance  of  profit  will  remain." 

The    other  leading  metropolitan  paper  \sahi  (Tokyo), 

which  expresses  a  fear  that  there  may  be  some  secret  clauses  in  the 
treats  which   are   likely  to  be   for  the   advantage  ol    Russia  over 


'■Ik    i'A<   [FN 

Duet    "  Tlw  palm  >f  peace  is  on  the  sen, 

An  1  ill  is  ;atm  "twixt  you  and  me." 

—Jugttt  1     Mun 


ROYAL   VICTIMS  OF   THE  JAPANESE   COUP  D'ETAT   IN    KOREA. 

At  the  middle  window  the  two  in  white  are:  In  the  center,  the  new  "  Emperor,"  and.  on  his 
right,  t lie  Emperor  Vi  Hyeung,  who  abdicated.  At  the  window  on  the  left  is  the  little  heir- 
apparent.  Vung-Tchin,  Ijetween  two  eunuchs. 


Japan,  but  as  a  whole  the  article  shows  the  utmost  confidence  in 

the  astuteness  of  the  Japanese  negotiators.      Thus  we  read  : 

"According  to  the  rumors,  the  agreement  really  consists  of  five 
articles,  of  which  only  two  have  been  published,  the  remaining 
three  relating  to  Manchuria.  Korea,  and  Mongolia.  As  far  as 
Korea  is  concerned,  the  cautious  and  prudent  Japanese  Foreign 
Department  may  have  thought  it  desirable  to  supplement  the 
acknowledgment  of  Japan's  predominance  contained  in  the  Ports- 
mouth Treaty  in  order  to  prevent  friction  arising  out  of  possible 
developments  of  Japanese  policy  in  the  Peninsula.  But  we  are 
quite  unable  to  look  with  favor  on  the  rumored  provisions  defining 
Russian  and  Japanese  spheres  of  influence  in  Manchuria  and  Mon- 
golia. Such  a  step  might  be  of  advantage  to  Russia,  but  could  in 
no  way  benefit  Japan.  The  latter  country  is  well  able  to  develop 
her  commerce  ami  general  interests  in  South  Manchuria  and  Inner 
Mongolia  and  does  not  need  any  arrangement  with  Russia  for  such 
purposes.  On  the  other  hand.  Outer  Mongolia  is  so  far  away  that 
Japan  can  have  little  influence  on  Russian  development  in  that 
region." 

The  Asahi  does  not  favor  the  notion  of  "spheres  of  influence."  a 
vague  and  dangerous  expression,  which  is  sure  to  involve  compli- 
cations and  heart-burnings.      This  paper  says  : 

"The  policy  of  defining  spheres  of  influence  is  now  discredited. 
At  one  time  the  Powers  believed  that  such  a  course  was  necessary, 
but  they  afterward  recognized  that  such  arrangements  contained 
the  seeds  of  future  troubles.  Lord  Charles  Heresford  led  British 
public  opinion  against  the  policj  of  spheres  of  influence,  insisting 
that  the  better  course  was  to  maintain  the  independence  and  integ- 
rity of  China,  with  the  result  that  most  of  the  Powers  have  now- 
come  round  to  that  point  of  view." 

While  not  undertaking  to  deny  the  rumor  that  Russia  may  have 
entered  into  some  secret  stipulations,  the  Asahi  thinks  "it  is  wiser 
for  the  present  to  accept  the  official  disclaimer  that  suchprovisio  t 
or  stipulations  exist." 
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PERSIA'S  BLOOD-BOUGHT  CONSTITUTION 

PERSIA'S  new  Constitution,  with  its  representative  assembly, 
has  been  inaugurated,  in  Russian  fashion,  by  a  baptism  of 
blood.  The  Premier  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitutig,  and  other  European  papers  style  "the  ablest  statesman 

Persia  has  known  for  a 
century"  has  been  assas- 
sinated, because  it  was 
suspected  he  was  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  reform 
movement,  which,  as  the 
London  Titties  says.  "  has 
transformed  the  whole  sit- 
uation in  that  country." 
The  Persian  Kingdom  of 
Cyrus  and  Xerxes  for 
centuries  has  been  more 
despotically  ruled  than 
Russia.  The  uncontrolled 
dominion  of  "the  Great 
King,"  or,as  he  was  styled 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus, 
"the  King,"  has  been  as- 
sumed by  Shah  after 
Shah  to  this  day.  In  the 
heart  of  this  Mohamme- 
dan Orient  we  see  a  won- 
derful change  to-day.  "A 
parliament, conscious  and 
jealous  of  its  rights,"  has 
been  instituted,  and  at  its 
mandate  the  most  power- 
ful satraps  and  gover- 
nors of  the  Kingdom  have 
been  dismissed  and  de- 
graded. Even  the  present 
Shah,  altho  distrustful  of 
the  Constitution  granted 
by  his  dying  father,  felt 
himself  compelled  to  ratify  its  provisions.  The  Persian  Prime  Min- 
ister, however,  was  not  the  victim  of  the  genuine  constitutional  re- 
formers, says  The  Times  correspondent,  from  whom  we  are  quoting, 
but  of  a  revolutionary  society,  who,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Russian  terrorists,  had  their  headquarters  at  Baku,  in  the  oil 
districts  of  Russia. 

The  emissary  of  this  society  treated  Amin-es-Sultan  as  the 
Russian  terrorists  tried  to  treat  Stolypine,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  They  suspected  that  the  Persian  Minister  would  prove  a 
reactionary  and  a  traitor  and  would  imperil  the  Constitution,  altho 
he  had  given  the  plainest  pledges  that  he  would  uphold  and  carry 
on  the  reform  movement.  The  Persian  Parliament,  says  the  cor- 
respondent quoted  above,  expresses  its  reprobation  of  the  murder, 
and  denies  any  complicity  in  it.  Meanwhile  the  future  of  Persia 
is  very  anxiously  discust  by  the  European  press.  The  late  Shah 
of  Persia  used  to  declare  that  his  realm  was  like  a  lamb  between 
two  lions,  Russia  and  England,  each  threatening  to  devour  her. 
Things  have  become  changed  for  the  better  by  the  recent  treaty  or 
understanding  between  England  and  Russia.  Says  the  London 
Times  editorially  : 

"The  danger  of  complications  arising  out  of  the  internal  situa- 
tion in  the  Shah's  dominions  has,  we  hope,  been  averted  by  the 
understanding  which  has  just  received  formal  shape  in  the  Anglo- 
Russian  agreement.  The  two  Powers  will  doubtless  work  together, 
in  order  to  make  the  difficult  transition  period  through  which  Per- 
sia is  now  passing  as  free  from  tumult  and  from  violence  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.     Whether  the  process  of  demolition  which 
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is  going  on  ends  in  a  sudden  crash,  or  is  followed  by  the  gradual 
reconstruction  'bit  by  bit '  to  which  the  wiser  reformers  look  for- 
ward, the  actual  situation  is  exceedingly  anxious,  and  may  at  any 
moment  become  exceedingly  grave.  The  desperate  condition  of 
the  finances  promotes  the  process  of  disintegration,  which  is  ma- 
king rapid  and  visible  progress  all  over  the  land.  The  murder  of 
the  Atabeg  Azam  [Amin-es-Sultan]  will  not  tend  to  improve  the 
public  credit,  and  the  growing  misery  of  the  populace  may  render 
them  the  prey  of  a  sudden  appeal  from  any  party  to  religious  fanat- 
icism and  to  antiforeign  feeling.  It  may  need  all  the  skill  and  all 
the  vigilance  of  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
acting  in  cordial  cooperation,  to  ward  off  disasters  which  would 
seriously  injure  the  interests  of  both  Powers." 

The  "crime  augurs  ill  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,"  de- 
clares The  Standard  (London),  and  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  also  particularly  inauspicious  at  the  present  moment;  for 
the  Atabeg,  tho  at  one  time  he  succumbed  to  Russian  influence,  if 
he  did  not  actually  intrigue  against  us,  is  believed  to  have  been  of 
late  years  entirely  favorable  to  an  amicable  arrangement  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  about 
their  interests  in  Persia.  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  real 
character  and  inclinations,  he  was  a  man  who  might  have  done 
much  for  Persia  ;  and  his  career  marks  him  out  as  one  of  the  most 
capable  Asiatic  statesmen  outside  Japan,  and  perhaps  China,  who 
have  come  to  the  front  for  many  years." 

The  Paris  Tettips  also  thinks  that  the  hope  of  Persia  lies  in  the 
Anglo-Russian  agreement.     To  quote  from  this  ministerial  organ  : 

"  In  view  of  the  complicated  and  somewhat  unfavorable  condi- 
tion of  Persia  we  have  double  cause  to  rejoice  over  the  agreement 
so  happily  established  between  Russia  and  England,  an  agreement 
which  France  has  long  desired  to  see  and  to  which  she  has  been 
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Premier  of  Persia,  who  was  assassinated  on  August  31  by  the  terrorists 
of  Baku.     At  his  right  is  Lord  Roberts. 

happy  to  give  her  moral  support.  If  to  the  causes  of  anarchy 
which  Persia  finds  within  herself  were  added  foreign  rivalries,  if 
the  contending  factions  were  encouraged  and  urged  on  by  diplo- 
matic intrigues,  in  a  short  time  absolute  chaos  would  have  pre- 
vailed. Instead  of  this  the  loyal  cooperation  of  the  Powers  most 
directly  interested  in  Persian  affairs  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that 
whatever  troubles  may  break  out,  they  will    be  quickly  repressed, 
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and  that  anarchy   will  not   be  permitted  to   work  any  permanent 
injury  to  European  interests." 

But  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  thinks  that  German  interests  may 
possibly  be  imperiled  by  the  new  Anglo-Russian  agreement,  unless 
both  Powers  concerned  retrain  from  meddling  in  Persian  affairs. 
Thus  we  read : 

"The  late  Shah's  son  and  successor  drew  very  close  to  Russia, 
and  Russian  influence  was  all-powerful  in  Persia  until  the  Japanese 
war  revealed  Russia's  military  weakness.  If  the  interests  of  Ger- 
many in  Russia  are  ever  to  be  real  and  stable,  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  see  that  the  Persians  attain  absolute  independence  and  set 
out  on  a  course  of  intellectual  progress.  It  is  palpable  that  this 
can  only  happen  by  means  of  a  development  from  within,  such  as 
the  Germans  for  their  part  will  welcome  with  approval,  provided 
that  the  new  Anglo-Russian  agreement  do  not  lead  to  any  meddling 
with  Persian  affairs  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  two  contracting 
Powers."—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


EUROPE'S  PLANS  FOR   MR.  ROOSEVELT 

THE  present  dweller  in  the  White  House  at  Washington  attracts 
almost  as  much  attention  in  the  press  of  Europe  as  in  that 
of  this  country.  The  provost  of  Eton,  as  reported  in  the  London 
Times,  declares  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  :s  the  hero  of  every  school- 
boy in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  hi:;  horsemanship,  his  love  of 
sport,  his  honesty  of  purpose  appeal  strongly  to  every  English- 
man. But  the  question  is  sympathetically  asked,  What  is  to  be 
done  with  this  "  able  and  earnest  statesman"  when  his  term  of  office 
expires?  The  Intransigeant  (Paris)  confidently  announces  that 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  retires  from  office  he  will  become  a  newspaper 
editor  and  direct  or  express  the  opinion  of  the  Republican  party  as 
a  successor  to  Horace  Greeley  and  Whitelaw  Reid.  But  the  Lon- 
don Spectator  has  a  nobler  destiny  in  store  for  an  ex-President. 
The  Senate  felt  some  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  Julius  Caesar  work- 
ing off  his  energies  on  Transalpine  Gaul  when  his  services  in  Rome 
were  scarcely  needed,  and  The  Spectator  thinks  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  make  a  fine  proconsul  for  the  Philippines.  What  is  the 
United  States  to  do  with  the  Philippines?  this  journal  asks.  At 
the  present  juncture  it  would  be  injudicious,  if  not  immoral,  to  sell 
them— certainly  they  could  not  be  sold  to  Japan.  No.  The  islands 
must  be  governed  and  civilized,  and  the  great  statesman  best 
adapted  to  this  task  is  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  To  quote  the 
calm  terms  in  which  this  thoughtful  weekly  makes  its  interesting 
proposal : 

"It  is  obvious  that  in  the  present  circumstances,  when  there  is 
talk  of  transferring  the  American  Navy  to  the  Pacific,  and  when 
the  dangers  to  the  peace  of  the  world  are  recognizably  there,  the 
proposal  to  sell  the  Philippines  could  not  be  seriously  entertained. 
To  whom  would  they  be  sold?  Not  to  Japan.  If  strategic  reasons 
did  not  forbid  that,  religious  reasons  certainly  would.  And  in 
every  other  case  an  objection  could  be  discovered.  We  would  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  civilized  power  which  has  deliberately 
undertaken  the  governance  of  an  inferior  people  has  no  right  to 
sell  the  country  into  the  possession  of  others.  We  foresee  that  the 
question  can  not  become  acute  for  some  time.  But  if  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  Philippines  continues  too  high  to  be  tolerated,  after  all, 
why  should  not  our  fortunate  experience  in  Egypt  be  imitated? 
Why  should  not  a  proconsul  be  chosen  to  guide  and  inspire  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Philippines,  and  with  it  create  a  new  pride 
and  efficiency  in  the  colonial  civil  service?  Why  should  not  Mr. 
Roosevelt  be  asked  to  undertake  that  vastly  important  and  honor- 
ific task?  In  a  little  more  than  a  year  he  will  be  free.  In  two 
years  he  will  be  rested  and  have  a  heart  for  any  fate.  With  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood  as  his  lieutenant,  what  might  he  not  accomplish? 
Could  he  devote  his  powers  to  a  work  of  wider  import?  At  all 
events,  till  some  solution  as  heroic  as  that  had  been  attempted,  we, 
as  ardent  well-wishers  of  America,  should  not  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  sale  of  the  Philippines." 


GERMAN  IRE  AT  FRANCE  IN  MOROCCO 

WHJLK  most  of  the  German  press  follow  the  example  of  their 
Government  and  view  the  French  invasion  of  Morocco 
calmly,  the  spectacle  is  too  much  for  some  of  them  to  stand.  Ger- 
many has  abdicated  her  proud  position  in  Europe,  they  declare, 
and  the   Kaiser  and  Chancellor  are  sacrificing  the  prestige  of  the 


AT   CASABLANCA. 

"  Flee  for  your  lives!    Civilization  lias  come  ! " 

—Simplicissimus  ( Munich) . 

Empire.  Such  a  tone  marks  especially  the  utterance  of  Maximil- 
ian Harden,  editor  of  the  fiery  Zulcitnft.  of  Berlin.  Mr.  Harden 
is  a  great  friend  of  that  Mr.  von  Holstein  who  used  to  be  consid- 
ered the  power  behind  the  throne  in  Wilhelmstrasse.  It  is  indeed 
firmly  believed  in  France  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany  that  von 
Holstein's  intrigues  lie  at  the  root  of  all  the  present  disturbance 
in  Morocco.     Mr.  Harden  speaks  as  follows  of  the  present  situation  : 

"  France  is  now  triumphant,  and  Germany  has  suffered  on  the 
diplomatic  field  the  deadliest  defeat  that  could  possibly  befall  her. 
France,  unless  she  listens  to  pacifists  of  all  kinds,  and  ceases  to 
be  France,  will  take  possession  of  Morocco,  as  she  has  already 
proved  to  Islam  her  military  strength,  and  brought  down  Germany 
from  her  pedestal.  No  longer  does  Islam  think  that  France  is 
bound  to  give  way  before  Germany.  ...  In  fact  it  is  a  complete 
enigma  to  me  why  Germany  makes  concession  after  concession. 
altho  she  possesses  the  strongest  army  in  the  world." 

Another  fire-eater  is  Professor  Theodor  Schiemann,  one  of  the 
instructors  in  the  Berlin  Military  Academy.  Writing  in  the  A'/ruz 
Zeitung  (Berlin),  he  blames  France  for  all  the  sufferings  undergone 
by  the  German  colonies  in  Morocco,  and  demands  an  indemnity. 
On  this  point  he  remarks  : 

"  The  damages  which  German  subjects  in  Casablanca  have  suf- 
fered through  the  badly  prepared,  rash,  and  summary  action  of 
France  are  to  be  reckoned  in  millions.  ...  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  France  will  generously  recognize  Germany's  right  to  an  in- 
demnity, but  this  mere  recognition  will  not  prove  a  complete  satis- 
faction, and  the  French  do  not  even  seem  in  a  hurry  to  express  it. 
In  this  they  do  wrong,  for  authentic   information  leads  us  to  the 
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conclusion  that  if  the  French  had  at  ted  with  more  prudem  e,  and 
shown  better  discipline,  the  destruction  and  waste  of  European 
property  would  have  been  considerably  less  than  it  has  been.  Wc 
are  even  told  that  the  day  after  the  Governor  of  Casablanca  had 
guaranteed  order  and  security,  a  merchant  on  entering  his  store 
found  that  it  was  beingpillaged  by  soldiers  under  French  command. " 

Another  German  merchant  applied  to  a  French  officer  for  help 
when  his  goods  were  being  seized,  but  applied  in  vain.  Some 
French  soldiers  actually  struck  another  German  merchant  who 
tried  to  prevent  them  from  carrying  off  his  goods.  Professor 
Schiemann  recalls  the  fact  that  after  the  English  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  in  1882,  the  question  of  indemnities  was  settled  by  an 
international  committee,  and  the  treasury  of  Egypt  was  taxed  for 
their  payment.  That  method  does  not  suit  this  writer,  who 
continues  : 

"  In  accordance  with  this  precedent  it  is  possible  that  France 
may  try  to  shake  off  the  responsibility  for  these  indemnities  anil  to 
saddle  Morocco  with  them,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  this  course  is  beset  with  the  gravest  difficulties.  It  is  there- 
fore right  to  insist  upon  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  indemnity 
question,  and  to  avoid  any  delay,  as  the  situation  in  Morocco-does 
not  allow  us  to  predict  any  restoration  of  order  within  the  imme- 
diate future." 

These  remarks  have  called  forth  the  most  earnest  protests  from 
the  Parisian  press.  Thus  the  Temps  declares  that  the  Germans 
have  not  lost  more  than  #52,500  at  Casablanca,  and  that  the  Ger- 
man merchants  are  insignificant  in  number  as  compared  with  the 
English  and  French,  who  practically  control  the  trade  of  that  port. 
These  two  nations  have  lost  a  hundred  times  as  much  as  the  tier- 
mans,  and  "the  complaints  of  these  <  lhauvinists  beyond  the  Rhine 
are  dictated  by  mere  jealousy,  for  they  cm  not  forgive  France  her 
possession  of  the  greater  pari  of  the  Moroccan  trade." — Transla- 
tionsmade for The  Literary  Digest. 


NEWFOUNDLANDS  DISTRUST  OF 
BRITAIN 

A  CURIOUS  feature  in  the  fisheries  dispute  between  New- 
■**■  foundiand  and  the  United  States  is  that  the  Government  of 
the  old  crown  colony  prefers  to  submit  its  case  to  the  decision  of 
a  Continental  board  rather  than  to  its  own  Home  <  Government.  The 
London  Times  thinks  that  the  long  delay,  the  grudging  attention, 
and  manifest  lukewarmness  of  the  Campbell-Bannerman  Govern- 
ment in  this  question,  so  vital  to  Newfoundland,  has  forced  the 
recourse  to  arbitration  which  the  London  Standard,  The 
St. James's  Gazette,  and  other  Conservative  organs  severe 
ly  reprobate.  But,  we  are  told,  the  Newfoundlanders  do 
not  trust  the  British  ;  and  Sir  Robert  bond,  who  while  in 
London  spoke  against  arbitration  and  said  he  preferred 
to  have  the  matter  settled  there  and  then,  has  felt  com- 
pelled to  go  to  The  Hague.  The  people  and  government 
of  Newfoundland  more  readily  acquiesce  in  the  arbitra- 
tion plan  because  they  think  they  have  ground  to  ac- 
cuse English  statesmen  of  sacrificing  colonial  interests  to 
keep  the  favor  of  the  United  States,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Alaska  boundaries.  This  is  the  opinion  of  'The  Ad- 
vertiser (London,  Ontario),  which  says  ; 

"As  regards  the  main  issue,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  Newfoundlanders  will  reconcile  themselves  more 
readily  to  a  verdict  by  so  high  a  tribunal  as  the  Hague 
court  than  to  leave  their  cause  in  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Office,  which  they  have  learned  to  distrust 
because  of  its  presumed  readiness  to  sacrifice  colonial 
interests  to  imperial  considerations." 

Yet  the  Toronto  Globe,  the  leading  organ  in  the 
Dominion,  thinks   that   the    Hague   tribunal    has   a   pret- 


ty delicate  task  In-fore  it.  and  ].c;  r,t>  .  .1  j  1    the   special   knot>    in    the 
tangle  as  follows  : 

"While  great  care  will  have  to  be  taken  in  formulating  the  treaty 
and  in  defining  the  issue,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foreshadow  with  cer- 
tainty some  of  the  elements  in  the  dispute  that  must  be  arbitrated. 
One  is  the  soundness  of  the  United  States'  contention  that  the 
fisheries  concessions  of  1783  were  not  abrogated  by  the  war  of 
1S12-15  ;  another  is  the  validity  of  the  Newfoundland  statutes  reg- 
ulative of  the  fishing  industry  by  whomsoever  carried  on.  These 
statutes  forbid  fishing  on  Sunday,  fishing  during  the  close  season, 
and  fishing  with  seines,  the  prohibitions  having  been  enacted  in 
[862  and  in  1876  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. A.s  the  statutes  are  general  in  their  application,  the  Hague 
tribunal  may  be  asked  to  decide  whether  American  fishermen  are 
properly  amenable  to  them,  and  whether,  in  the  event  of  their 
being  declared  exempt  from  their  operation,  there  is  any  means 
of  taking  effectual  precautions  against  the  destruction  of  the 
fisheries." 

Talking  of  the  wide  imperial  interests  at  stake  in  this  dispute, 
the  same  paper  speaks  as  follows  : 

"before  this  matter  is  finally  settled  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  will  have  to  recognize  that  this  is 
not  merely  a  Newfoundland  question,  and  that  it  affects  Canada. 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  If  the  British  Gov- 
ernment can  lawfully  override  the  laws  of  Newfoundland  it  can 
similarly  override  the  laws  of  any  other  provinces,  and  if  this  is 
so.  then  the  sooner  the  colonies  know  it  the  better.  All  this  is,  of 
course,  without  prejudice  as  to  the  kind  of  a  final  settlement  that 
should  be  accepted.  What  Canadians  will  protest  against  to  the 
bitter  end  is  any  attempt  to  settle  this  controversy  without  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  the  question  and  the  law  of  the  Imperial 
Constitution.  That  way  lies  trouble  infinitely  more  dangerous 
than  the  temporal)"  displeasure  of  the  United  States." 

The  main  points  ol  the  controversy  are  summarized  bya  leading 
Newfoundland  paper,  The  Evening  Herald  iSt.  Johns),  in  the 
follow  ing  terms  : 

"The  most  important  question  to  be  settled  at  The  Hague  is 
whether  colonial  laws  are  binding  on  the  Americans.  In  other 
words,  can  treaty  privileges  override  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
which  these  treaty  privileges  appertain?  It  is  scarcely  intelligible 
that  the  United  States  should  put  forward  such  aclaim  when  the  con- 
sensus of  both  English  and  American  jurists  are  against  this  view. 
Newfoundlanders  feel  they  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  which  is  unwilling  to  offend  the  United  States. 
They  naturally  ask  :  -  If  there  is  a  doubt  concerning  the  fishing 
rights  of  the  United  States  fishermen,  how  is  it  Newfoundla:  1 
never  gets  the  benefit  of  the  doubt?'  Were  the  Hague  tribunal  to 
lay  it  down  that  treaty  rights  could  override  colonial  statutes,  it 
would  create  a  condition  of  affairs  in  this  country  that  would  be 
intolerable." 


IT    BRATS    THE    DUTCH. 


Stuyvesant  (to  Roosevelt)—"  I  thought  to  make  my  New   Amsterdam  as  honest   1%  Old 

Amsterdam,  but  look  .it  this  !  " 
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EFFECT  OF  CITY  NOISES  ON  THE  BRAIN 

A  WRITER  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  asserts  that  the 
summer  vacation,  spent  at  the  seashore  or  in  the  mountains, 
is  essentially  a  device  to  escape  from  nerve  exhaustion  due  to  city 

noise.  Such  an  escape  is  a  necessity  for  both  adult  and  child,  he 
continues,  but  while  the  adult  of  strong  nerves  can  counteract  the 
injurious  effect  of  city  noise  by  spending  a  few  weeks  each  year  in 
khi  country,  a  child  requires  a  somewhat  longer  change.  Hereto- 
fore this  necessity  for  escape  from  noise  has  not  received  much 
attention  from  educators  of  children,  but  now.  says  the  writer,  ad- 
VOi  ates  of  better  school  hygiene  "are  asking  why  so  much  care  is 
taken  to  spare  the  eyes  of  pupils  and  so  little  is  said  of  the  delicacy 
and  sensibility  of  their  ears?"     We  read  further  : 

"  Usually  the  situation  of  a  school  is  such  that  the  noises  of  the 
city  reach  the  pupils  easily,  fret  their  ears,  and  weaken  their  atten- 
tion. Interrupted  by  distraction,  the  thought  of  the  pupils  is  very 
«ften  incited  to  new  and  burdensome  effort,  and  how  irritating  and 
•bstructive  this  is  those  know  who  have  cause  to  appreciate  the 
urgent  importance  of  concentration. 

"  The  least  result  of  necessary  habitual  resistance  to  the  noises 
is  that  the  ear  is  dulled,  that  is.  the  noises  that  surround  the  resi- 
dent of  a  great  city  constantly  produce  an  oscillation  of  the  mech- 
anism of  the  ear  that  weakens  the  nerves  that  connect  the  ear  with 
consciousness. 

"Therefore,  the  finer  a  brain  is.  the  more  grossly  it  is  disturbed 
in  its  activity  by  purposeless  impressions  on  the  ear.  The  Roman 
law  recognized  this  fact,  for  it  forbade  a  coppersmith  to  enter  any 
street  on  which  a  teacher  lived. 

"  This  very  suggestive  view  of  the  effect  of  noise  is  supplemented 
specifically  by  the  serious  attention  given  by  European  pedagogy 
to  the  various  phases  of  deafness  among  children.  For  instance, 
modern  psychology  has  demonstrated  that  the  loss  or  even  only 
tin  injury  of  any  one  sense  signifies  the  unmistakable  injury  of  the 
mental  faculties.  Modern  pedagogy,  therefore,  seeks  to  repair 
through  educational  measures  the  effect  of  lost  or  poorly  developed 
senses.  This  is  done  chiefly  by  assigning  to  another  and  healthier 
sense  the  functions  of  a  weaker  sense.  As  far  as  possible,  more- 
over, an  effort  is  made  to  cure  the  faults  of  development  them- 
selves. This  phase  of  activity,  unfortunately,  is  marked  by  very 
little  progress,  for,  beyond  the  small  number  of  those  who  can 
treat  with  scientific  certainty  any  disturbance  of  the  senses,  there 
is  very  little  comprehension  of  the  insidious  effect  of  external 
opposition  to  the  latter. 

"In  regard  to  disturbance  of  the  sense  of  hearing  this  can  be 
caused,  for  instance,  by  the  intrusion  of  foreign  particles  and  bodies, 
by  an  insufficient  or  unusual  secretion  of  the  wax  of  the  ear,  by 
dangerous  agitation  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  by  blow  or  fall,  and 
by  the  development  of  abnormal  growths  in  the  cavities  of  the  nose. 
and  frequent  aggressive  sound,  especially  in  the  city.  Educators 
have,  therefore,  an  incentive  to  give  prompt  and  zealous  attention 
to  the  care  of  the  ear  among  pupils,  for  they  must  know  that  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  of  very  great  importance  for  mental  develop- 
ment, in  its  intellectual  as  well  as  in  its  temperamental  phase.  In 
the  intellectual  phase  its  importance  is  based  on  the  fact  that  it 
facilitates  the  study  of  the  language  of  sound,  and  what  would  out- 
temperamental  life  be  without  the  sensibility  of  the  ear?  Con- 
stantly the  external  world  is  influencing  our  psychic  being  through 
the  ear.  Through  sound  the  most  intimate  feeling  is  divulged. 
Hence  the  great  effect  of  conversational  and  forensic  art  and  of 
music  on  the  human  temperament.  In  the  intenseness  and  quality 
©f  its  impressions  a  dulled  ear  is  quite  different  from  the  normal 
ear.  Even  sensibility  of  vision  is  diminished  by  deafness.  As 
the  ear  has  ceased  to  call  attention  to  many  things  happening 
around  it,  these  naturally  escape  the  eye.  The  effect  of  this  on 
speech,  thought,  and  conduct  reveals  the  mental  defect  of  different 
persons  with  more  or  less  urgency.  A  child  with  dulled  ears  lives 
in  another  world,  secludes  itself,  and  the  false  judgment  to  which 
it  is  exposed  is  a  sinister  obstacle  to  the  development  of  its  char- 
acter. A  deaf  child  is  a  prey  to  misfortune  as  soon  as  it  enters  the 
•rdinary  school,  where  it  must  be  a  laggard  and  finally  be  treated 


as  a  weakling.      For  such  a  child  relief  may  be  procured  only  in  u 
special  school   COndui  led   by  person-,  who  have  studied  thorn  ighly 
the    correct    treatment   of  aural    defects    and    their    effect    on    the 
daily  intellectual  and   temperamental  lite  of  the  children  affli< 
with  them. 

"It  is  as  ludicrous  as  futile  to  hold,  as  some  persons  do,  that 
sensibility  of  the  ear  should  be  retarded  through  exposure  to  rigor- 
ous noises,  to  help  tin-  ear  to  acquire  sturdy  indifferen<  nds 
however  insidious  and  ponderous;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  are  many  kinds  of  noise  in  the  city  that  might  be-  avoided 
easily.  The  servant,  for  instance,  who  is  beating  carpet  with  a 
bulging  muscle,  the  restless  hoy  who  is  drumming  on  the  bottom  of 
a  tin  pail  with  a  poker,  the  thunderous  rumble  of  an  elevated  'rain. 
the  oppressive  clangor  of  a  load  of  suspended  rails  driven  over  a 
stone  pavement,  the  snappish  clatter  of  a  stick  passed  ovei  the 
of  a  wooden  or  iron  fence,  show  that  there  are  still  some  things  that 
mean  acute  barbarism." —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


SOURCE  OF   COMETS 

THE  appearance  of  a  new  celestial  body  —  Daniel's  comet — 
gives  renewed  interest  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  these 
wanderers.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  belief  that  they  come-  from 
outside  our  solar  system,  swoop  down  and  around  our  sun  ,  and  then 
return  to  outer  darkness.  That  some  comets  move  in  closed  orbits 
like  the  planets,  and  are  thus  permanent  members  of  our  system, 
is  well  known,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  astronomers  that  dl  of 
them  belong  to  this  class.  This  has  recently  been  asserted,  on  the 
strength  of  .in  investigation  of  considerable  length,  by  Fayet,  a 
French  astronomer.     Says  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  August  10): 

"It  is  becoming  very  doubtful  whether  comets  have  an  origin 
outside  the  solar  system.  Laplace,  it  is  true,  pronounced  clearly 
in  favor  of  extrasolar  origin;  but  other  scientists,  among  whom 
may  be  named  Faye  and  Schiaparelli.  have  more  recently  upheld 
the  opposite  view,  invoking  as  their  chief  evidence  the  absence  of 
clearly  hyperbolic  cometary  orbits. 

"It  is  well  known  that  cometary  orbits  are  of  two  different  forms, 
either  elliptic  or  hyperbolic.  Most  comets  describe  an  ellipse, 
more  or  less  eccentric,  around  the  sun.  revolving  in  a  closed  cui 
these  evidently  belong  to  the  solar  system.  Some  other  comets 
describe  hyperboles — open  curves  whose  two  branches,  the  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  are  indefinitely  separated.  As  to  the  parabolic 
form,  which  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  paths  of  certain  comets, 
this  is  merely  a  transitory  appearance,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  can 
observe  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  path,  that  near  the  sun. 
where  the  comet  becomes  luminous:  the  path  when  followed  for 
a  great  distance  always  shows  itself  to  be  either  elliptical  or 
hyperbolic. 

"There  have  been  about  fifteen  comets  that  are  clearly  hyper- 
bolic ;  these  at  least,  it  will  be  said,  are  extrasolar,  and  have 
come  from  some  other  stellar  system.  Fabry  answered  this  ques- 
tion in  the  negative  ten  years  ago ;  he  showed  that  an  extrasolar 
comet,  on  its  arrival  in  our  system,  should  have  a  very  clearly 
marked  hyperbolic  form,  with  a  degree  of  eccentricity  that  has 
never  been  found  in  any  cometary  path. 

"What.  then,  is  the  reason  for  the  slightly  hyperbolic  s!vq>c  of 
some  comets'  paths?  A  simple  explanation  is  to  regard  diis  hy- 
perbolic form  as  accidental  :  it  might  result  from  the  perturbing 
action  of  the  great  planets  (Jupiter  in  particular)  on  the  elements 
of  an  elliptic  comet.  This  hypothesis  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
recent  investigations  of  Stromgren,  Fabry,  and  Fayet  on  the 
comets  of  1890  and  1892,  which  were  originally  elliptic,  but  became 
hyperbolic  after  penetrating  the  region  of  planetary  attraction. 

"  Fayet.  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  has  pushed  the  discussion  of 
this  interesting  problem  still  further.  It  may  be  asked  whether 
the  inverse  action  may  not  sometimes  occur,  the  perturbing  action 
of  the  planets  sometimes  making  elliptic  a  path  originally  hyper- 
bolic, so  that  extrasolar  comets  may  have  been  captured  and  in- 
corporated into  the  solar  system.  From  an  examination  oi  about 
one  hundred  and   fifty  comets.  Fayet    has    proved    that    the   great 
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majority  could  not  have  been  of  extrasolar  origin.  For  the  small 
remaining  number  a  more  rigorous  calculation,  taking  into  account 
not  only  the  attraction  of  Jupiter,  but  that  of  certain  other  planets, 
places  them  in  the  same  category.  One  comet  only,  that  of  1844, 
studied  by  Bond  from  the  same  standpoint,  would  seem  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  but  Fayet,  having  gone  over  all 
Bond's  calculations,  has  discovered  an  error.  Thus,  and  in  this 
conclusion  lies  the  interest  of  Fayet 's  patient  and  remarkable  in- 
vestigation, we  may  assert  with  a  great  degree  of  probability  that 
of  all  known  comets  none  exists  that  may  be  invoked  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  extrasolar  origin.  Comets  are 
apparently  permanent  members  of  our  system." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  writer  goes  over  all  the  possible  causes  of  failure,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  collapse  must  remain  more  or  less  of  a  mystery. 
He  believes,  however,  that  none  of  the  usual  causes  of  failure  were 
operative.  The  "  traveler  "  had  been  built  with  the  utmost  care  ;  no 
connections  had  been  left  unriveted  ;  failure  of  hoisting  apparatus 


THE  FAILURE  OF  A  GREAT  BRIDGE 

'  I  "HE  collapse  during  construction  of  the  greatest  cantilever 
J-  bridge  in  the  world — that  over  the  St.  Lawrence  near  Que- 
bec—which took  place  on  August  29.  with  the  loss  of  about  eighty 
workmen's  lives,  is  a  disaster  of  more  than  usual  significance  from 
an  engineering  standpoint,  because,  until  its  causes  shall  be  exactly 
known,  it  may  throw  doubt  on  the  safety  of  all  other  cantilever 
bridges,  both  in  course  of  building  and  already  completed.  New 
Yorkers  should  be  especially  interested  on  account  of  the  great 
cantilever  now  going  up  across  Blackwell's  Island.  Says  Engineer- 
ing News  (New  York,  September  5)  in  an  editorial  on  what  it  terms 
"the  greatest  engineering  disaster"  : 

"  Public  confidence  in  engineers  and  engineering  constructors 
and  in  the  safety  and  reliability  of  their  works  is  an  asset  of  the 
whole  engineering  profession.  To  have  this  public  confidence  re- 
ceive such  a  blow  as  this  at  Quebec  is  a  loss  almost  incalculable. 
For  decades  to  come,  the  Quebec  disaster  will  be  quoted,  in  pub- 
lic and  in  private,  as  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  unreliability  of 
engineers  and  their  works — of  even  the  best  engineers. 

"For  it  can  not  be  said  in  this  case  that  the  disaster  was  due  to 
the  work  of  incompetent  men  who  posed  as  engineers.  Often  it 
has  happened,  where  an  engineering  work  has  failed,  that  the  fail- 
ure has  been  traced  to  the  blunders  of  some  quack  wearing  the 
professional  garb.  But  at  Quebec  the  work  was  in  charge  of  men 
of  long  experience  and  the  highest  professional  standing  ;  so  much 
the  more,  therefore,  must  the  profession  bear  the  responsibility. 

"There  is  another  fact  which  makes  this  disaster  a  peculiarly 


Courtesy  of  "  Engineering  News,"  New  York. 

VIEW  OF    LEFT  ANCHOR-T Rl  SS, 

Looking  northeasterly  toward  the  main  pier. 

heavy  blow  to  the  engineering  profession.  Of  all  bridge  structures 
in  the  country  which  were  expected  to  be  built  with  absolute  safety 
and  certainty,  we  take  it,  the  Quebec  Bridge  is  foremost.  We 
know  of  no  engineering  structure  anywhere  whose  failure  would 
have  been  a  greater  surprize  to  the  profession  than  this  collapse 
at  Quebec." 


Courtesy  of  *'  Engineering  News,"  New  York. 

WRECKAGE    OF   SOUTH    ANCHOR-ARM. 

Seen  from  the  bluff  west  of  the  approach  span. 

would  not  have  caused  so  complete  a  wreck  ;  the  masonry  piers  are 
intact  and  of  great  strength.  The  bridge  thus  must  have  collapsed 
from  some  unusual  cause.     What  was  it?     Says  the  writer: 

"It  may  seem  to  the  reader  that  it  should  be  an  easy  matter  to 
promptly  settle,  beyond  possibility  of  doubt,  what  caused  the  wreck, 
by  an  examination  made  on  the  spot.  The  first  sight  of  that  gigan- 
tic heap  of  torn  and  twisted  steel  promptly  negatives  such  an  idea. 
( >nly  the  most  careful  expert  analysis  can  determine  the  hidden 
cause  of  the  wreck." 

After  analyzing  tentatively  such  data  as  were  known  at  the  time 
ot  writing,  the  editor  concludes  that  the  wreck  was  caused  by 
failure  of  some  compression-member  in  the  anchor-arm  of  the 
cantilever. 

In  the  issue  of  September  14  the  editor  of  Engineering  News, 
still  attributing  the  collapse  of  the  bridge  to  the  failure  of  this  cer- 
tain member,  adds,  however,  that  "a  question  of  far  more  impor- 
tance to  the  engineer  than  the  question  which  member  caused  the 
initial  failure,  is  the  question,  why  DID  THE  member  fail?"  If 
we  accept  his  placing  of  the  defective  spot,  we  must  then  decide, 
lie  continues,  "what  caused  this  huge  column — intended  by  its  del 
signers  to  safely  carry  a  load  at  least  a  third  greater  than  it  bore  at 
the  time  of  the  accident — first  to  buckle  out  of  line,  to  a  sufficient 
degree  to  be  discovered  by  a  watchful  inspector,  and  later,  as  the 
stress  on  it  was  increased  by  the  building  out  of  the  suspended 
span,  to  give  way  entirely?"  In  solution  of  the  problem  he 
suggests  : 

"There  are  two,  and  only  two,  possible  answers  to  this  question. 
The  one  is  that  this  member  had  some  inherent  weakness,  due  to 
defects  in  manufacture,  to  accident  in  handling  or  transportation, 
and  possibly  in  combination  with  these  to  delay  in  completing  the 
held  riveting  of  its  connections. 

"  The  other  answer  is  that  this  member  was  typical  of  all  the 
members  of  its  class,  and  that,  while  it  was  the  first  to  fail,  all 
members  of  its  class  were  also  loaded  to  the  point  of  serious 
danger.  .    . 

"If  the  tirst  answer  is  correct,  then  the  Quebec-bridge  collapse 
was  due  to  a  single  fault  in  construction,  which  unusually  careful 
inspection  failed  to  detect.  If  the  second  answer  is  the  true  one, 
however,  then  there  was  a  radical  fault  in  the  design  of  all  these 
huge  struts  ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  accident  occurred  before 
the  construction  had  proceeded  further.  Sad  as  is  this  catastrophe 
in  all  its  phases,  it  would  have  been  far  worse  had  the  bridge  beec 
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finally  completed  and  put  into  use,  and  had  then  crashed  down  two 
hundred  feet  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  perhaps  with  a  whole  trainload 
of  passengers. 

"Of  these  two  answers  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  now  avail- 
able appear  to  indicate  the  second  to  be  the  answer  nearest  the 
truth." 

Further  than  this  it  may  be  impossible  ever  to  go,  as  it  is  a  task 
of  great  difficulty  to  decide  whether  a  given  broken  link  was  a  cause 
or  a  result  of  the  failure.  At  any  rate  it  would  seem  that  the  cal- 
culations of  the  designers,  based  on  trials  of  much  smaller  masses 
of  metal,  failed  at  some  point  when  applied  to  such  great  units  as 
these  used  in  the  Quebec  Bridge.     To  quote  further: 

"We  step  up  from  the  ordinary  columns  of  ordinary  construction, 
tried  out  in  multiplied  practise,  to  enormous,  heavy,  thick-plated 
pillars  of  steel,  and  we  apply  the  same  rules.  Have  we  the  con- 
firmation of  experiment  as  a  warranty?  Except  in  the  light  of 
theory,  these  structures  are  virtually  unknown.  We  know  the  ma- 
terial that  goes  into  their  make-up,  but  we  do  not  know  the  com- 
posite, the  structure. 

"It  is  at  exactly  this  point  that  the  Quebec-bridge  failure  lie- 
comes  of  importance  to  the  whole  engineering  profession.     Until 


"Steebing  met  the  same  belief  in  India,  but  his  experiments- 
were  not  conclusive.  An  opinion  so  widely  held,  at  least  in  warm 
countries,  should  not  be  rejected  a  priori :  it  would  be  desirable  to 
test  it  by  systematic  experiments,  conducted  with  care." — Traus- 
lation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


RESUSCITATING  OLD   RUBBER 

I  ."  NORMOUS  quantities  of  india-rubber  articles  are  now 
-1— '  worn  out  every  year,  and  it  has  become  a  matter  of 
great  interest  to  know  whether  or  nor  this  material  may  be 
used  over  again.  This  problem  is  more  vital  now  than  ever 
before,  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  rubber  in  the  electrical 
and  automobile  industries  and  the  limited  production.  Methods 
of  recovery  have  been  known  and  used  since  1846,  but  until  last 
year  nothing  completely  satisfactory  had  been  devised.  The  great 
mass  of  commercial  rubber  is  hardened  for  use  by  vulcanization, 
or  combination  with  sulfur  ;  and  many  other  mineral  substances  are 
nii.xt  with  it  for  various  reasons,  which  complicates  the  problem  of 
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the  cause  is  absolutely  determined — if  indeed  it  can  ever  be — or 
until  the  profession  has  actual  results  of  tests  of  huge  columns  at 
its  command,  a  cloud  of  doubt  rests  upon  us  as  to  the  margin  of 
safety  in  every  great  bridge  structure  ;  at  any  rate  when  the  unit 
stresses  are  forced  up  to  the  point  deemed  safe  by  the  designers  of 
this  bridge. 

"  Long  and  careful  inspection  of  the  wreck  shows  that  the  mate- 
rial was  of  excellent  quality  ;  that  the  workmanship  was  remarkably 
jrood.  The  end  connections  of  the  compression  members  were  re- 
markably massive  and  well  wrought  together.  The  doubt  all  cen- 
ters around  the  design  of  those  enormous  long  columns  of  which 
the  lower  chord  and  the  vertical  posts  were  made  up.  Did  one 
of  them  fail  under  a  load  only  one-half  the  elastic  limit  of  the  ma- 
terial in  it?  That  is  the  question  which  must,  for  the  present  at 
least,  be  left  unanswered." 


POSSIBLE  LUNAR  INFLUENCE  ON  TREES— Should  trees 
be  felled  during  the  waxing  or  during  the  waning  of  the  moon? 
This  question,  which  is  often  asked,  says  Cosmos  (Paris),  divides 
itself  into  two  parts,  as  follows  : 

"  1.   Has  the  age  of  the  moon  any  influence  on  trees? 

"  2.   If  it  exists,  what  is  it? 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  no  solution  has  been  given,  and  all 
arguments  are  drawn  from  popular  opinions,  which  are  more  or 
less  justified — principally  less,  since  they  are  contradictory  in 
different  regions.     The  following  testimony  comes  from  a  distance  : 

"A  correspondent  of  Nature  (London)  writes  that  in  Mexico 
and  neighboring  regions  it  is  believed  that  bamboo  and  other 
\\«>ods  should  be  cut  during  the  moon's  decline,  if  they  are  to  be 
preserved.  An  American  cultivator  explains  this  by  the  assertion 
that  at  full  moon  the  bamboo  is  full  of  sap.  which  rises  and  de- 
scends with  the  lunar  phases. 


recovery.  The  present  status  of  the  question  is  described  in  the 
Revue  Scientifiquc  (Paris,  August  10)  by  J.  C.  Bougrand,  a  French 
chemical  engineer,  who  gives  credit  for  his  data  to  a  recent  lecture 
by  W.  E.  Reid  before  the  [British]  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
which  was  treated  briefly  in  our  issue  for  July  0.  p.  17.  Says  Mr. 
Bougrand : 

"Vulcanization  is  at  present  a  necessity,  since  no  other  process- 
has  yet  been  discovered  for  rendering  rubber  indifferent  to  changes 
of  temperature,  but  it  is  probably  the  sulfur  that  causes  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  rubber,  since  crude  caoutchouc  maybe  kept  formanv 
years  without  alteration,  while  vulcanized  rubber  becomes  brittle 
in  about  twenty  years. 

"  It  has  been  noted  that  all  old  objects  of  vulcanized  rubber  con- 
tain sulfuric  acid  due  to  the  gradual  oxidation  of  their  free  sulfur. 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  alteration 

"  Foreign  substances  incorporated  in  rubber  are  of  different 
kinds— mineral  substances  such  as  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  mat; 
nesia.  sulfates  of  lime  and  barium,  magnesia,  zinc  oxid,  litharge, 
ceruse,  clay,  and  lime,  and  also  vegetable  or  animal  fibers,  forming 
a  sort  of  skeleton.  In  a  pneumatic  automobile-tire  half  an  inch 
thick  there  maybe  eight  to  ten  layers  of  such  tissue.  The  best 
methods  of  removing  it  are  purely  mechanical  ones  that  do  not 
alter  the  quality  of  the  rubber;  the  mass  is  coarsely  powdered  and 
then  subjected  to  an  air-current  that  blows  away  the  fiber.  This 
separation,  tho  only  partial,  is  sufficient  in  practise,  but  there  are 
cases  where  the  fiber  is  so  intimately  incorporated  that  it  can  not 
he  removed  by  physical  processes  :  the  pulverization  is  then  con- 
tinued until  the  fiber  itself  is  finely  powdered,  when  it  is  sub- 
jected to  chemical  treatment  .  .  .  varying  with  the  nature  of  the 
fiber 

"  Tho  less  affected  than  the  fiber  by  acids  and  alkalies,  the  caout- 
chouc itself  also  undergoes  some  change  that  may  affect  its 
quality.     Numerous  attempts   have   been   made    to    recover   it  by 
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dissolving  it  in  appropriate  liquids,  but  most  have  failed,  b 
vulcanized  rubber  is  insoluble  in  the  usual  solvents  oi  crudecaout- 
chouc  ;  it  swells  up  in  some  liquids,  but   is  not  dissolved  until  tin- 
temperature  of  decomposition  is  reached. 

"It  is  well  known  that  vulcanized  rubber  may  be  converted  into 
a  homogeneous  mass  by  superheating  and  that  the  product  thus 

obtained  maj  be  used  alter  the  addi: : >i  othei  i  aoutchpui  .  giving 

whose  plasticity  is  fairly  good  but  which  lacks  elasticitj 
and  strength.     Much  of  the  '  recovered  '  rubber  on  the  market 
really  only  superheated  rubber. 

" This  was  th  he  problem  last  year,  when  it  wasdisco^ 
ered  by  A.  Tixier  that  vulcanized  rubber  is  completely  soluble  in 
terpinol.  On  this  fact  has  been  based  a  process  for  the  recovery 
of  worn-out  rubber.  .  .  .  The  caoutchouc,  whether  vulcanized  or 
not.  is  reduced  io  pulp  and  digested  with  twice  its  weight  of  ter- 
pinol in  a  closed  vessel  at  a  temperature  of  too  to  150  C.  [212° 
to  302  F.], being continually  shaken.  The  solution  thus  obtained 
is  then  agitated  with  lour  times  its  volume  of  benzene,  the  insolu- 
ble impurities  remain  after  the  clear  liquid  is  poured  off  and  the 
benzene  distilled.  Finally  it  is  treated  with  alcohol  and  acetone. 
The  caoutchouc  thus  recovered  is  very  like  the  natural  product ; 
it  is  very  viscous  and  hears  well  the  addition  of  neutral  mineral 
substances  ;  it  may  be  revulcanized  and  resists  chemical  action  on 
account  of  the  removal  of  certain  resins  during  the  treatment  that 
it  has  undergone 

"Despite  the  mediocrity  of  rubber  recovered  by  other  methods, 
there  is  considerable  trade  in  this  substance,  especially  in  the 
United  States.  Last  year  about  10.600  tons  of  used  rubber  were 
imported  into  th.u  country  and  3S0  tons  of  caoutchouc  were  recov- 
ered and  exported,  of  which  211  tons  went  to  Great  Britain. 

"  The  used  rubber  is  sorted  into  w  rial  grades,  w  hose  price  v  aries 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  caoutchouc  and  the  ease  of  extrac- 
tion. " — Translation  made  for  The  Liter  v.r"v    Digest. 


THEFTS   OF   ELECTRICITY 

THE  stealing  of  electric  current  is  an  increasing  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  supplj  companies,  ai  1  ording  to  an  editorial 
in  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York,  September  71.  Mich  thefts, 
this  paper  informs  us',  go  on-  continuously  in  all  large  cities,  hut 
Convictions  arc  rare.      Says  the  waiter: 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  securing  convictions,  tor  it 
is  general!}  required  that  evidence  oj  actual  theft,  and  not  oi  an 
intention  to  steal,  must  be  proved  :  in  other  words,  the  use  of  the 
device  or  arrangement  intended  to  defraud  the  company  must  be 
proved,  its  mere  presence  ina  [dace  where  it  might  be  used  for  this 
purpose  not  being  considered  sufficient.  For  this  reason  the  elec- 
rical-supply  companies,  altho  they  know  thai  stealing  is  going  on. 
are  frequently  obliged  to  delay  a  long  time  before  they  can  take 
any  action.  ...  It  has  been  found  in  many  cases  advisable  to  let 
the  matter  go  on  tor  some  time  until  a  good  example  could  be 
made  of  some  one  offender." 

The  thefts,  we  are  told,  are  generallj  made  possible  by  some 
device  for  interfering  with  the  meter,  as  by  destroying  its  bearings 
or  shunting  it.  Such  interference  is  not  hard  to  detect,  however 
hard  it  may  be  to  prove  who  did  it.  In  a  recent  New  York  case 
interference  was  only  temporary,  the  aim  being  to  turn  the  instm 
ment  backward  tor  a  time,  while  at  other  times  the  device  was 
moved  and  the  instrument  operated  normally.     We  read  : 

"Tile  plan  was  to  place  a  powerful  magnet  over  the  instrument 
arranged  so  as  to  drive  the  moving  part  backward.  The  exact  w  a\ 
in  which  this  was  done  has  not  been  made  clear.  The  scheme. 
however,  was  ingenious  and  difficult  of  detection.  In  this  case  the 
oversight  of  one  of  the  pun  hasers  oi  the  so-called  regulator  led  to 
the  discovery." 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  goes  on  to  inquire  why  gas  and  elec- 
tric meters  are  such  universal  objects  ol  scorn  .u\d  distrust,  lie 
*ays  : 

"As  far  as  the  electrical  instrument  is  concerned,  it  is  sale  to  ,.0 
that  it  is  as  ao  urate  a-  1    rg   h-vices  deemed  satisfactory 

in  other  lit.  —in  fact,  it   is  probably  more  accurate 


than  many  such  instruments,  and  w  hen  it  does  go  w  rong  it  is  m  >i 
likely  to  offend  against  the  seller  than  the-  purchaser.      The  reas  in 
tor  this  antipathy  is  no  doubt   psychological.      It   possiblv  may 
started  by  an  overenthusiastic  solicitor  who  tells  the  prospect  , 
user  of  electric  light   that  this  system  will  not   cost   him  any  more 
than  uas.  without  also   telling  him  that,  of  course,  the  cost   of  the 
new    system    will   depend   entirely  upon    how    many  lamps   he  uses 
He.  as  long  as  he  is   making  a  change,  thinks  he  might  as  well  ini 
prove  matters,  and   the   result   is  that   his   monthly  bills  are  larger 
than  anticipated." 


A  NEW  WEED-DESTROYER 

\  METHOD  of  destroying  weeds  in  standing  grain  by  spray  ■ 
■L  *■  ing  with  iron  sulfate  is  now  being  used  with  success  in  Wis- 
consin. The  chemical  is  particularly  destructive  to  wild  mustard, 
one  of  the  greatest  pests  in  Western  grain-tields.  while  it  is  harm- 
less to  the  grain  itself,  or  even  beneficial  to  it,  as  some  maintain. 
In  The  Technical  World  (Chicago)  May  Wood-Simons  writes  of 
this  solution  o!  a  long-standing  problem.     We  read: 

"It  is  estimated  that  weeds  cut  down  the  yield  of  grain  in  this 
country  at  least  twenty  per  cent.  Under  these  conditions  agricul- 
turists have  for  several  .years  occupied  themselves  in  the  attempt 
to  discover  a  chemical  that  can  be  used  for  spraying  grain-tields. 
To  make  it  a  success  it  is  necessary  that  the  chemical  should  de 
Stroy  the  weeds,  hut  leave  the  cereals  uninjured.  .  .  .  Numerous 
methods  of  extermination  have  been  tried  and  abandoned  because 
they  were  ineffective,  injured  the  grain  crop,  poisoned  stock.  01 
were  too  expensive. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  any  means  that  can  be  found  to  de- 
stroy these  pests  will  mean  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  for  agri 
culture  that  have  ever   been    made.      No    mechanical    invention    in 
farm  machinery  will  compare  with  it  in  importance. 

"It  can  now  be  said  with  certainty  that  such  a  discover)'  has 
been  made.  The  fust  successful  experiments  were  attempted  in 
June.  1906,  by  the  .Agricultural  College  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Tin-  work  has  been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.   K.  A.  .Moore 

"The  experiments  cat  tied  on  consist  in  spraying  the  held  with  a. 
ten-per-cent.  solution  of  iron  sulfate.  The  idea  of  controlling  wild 
mustard  by  this  method  was  conceived  last  year  at  the  university 
experiment  station.  The  work  was  based  on  information  derived 
from  Germany,  where  experiments  had  been  tried  on  mustard. 
Plans  were  laid  to  make  tests  on  the  university  farm  as  soon  as 
the  wild  mustard  appeared.  No  machine  for  the  purpose  is  made 
in  this  country.  A  sprayer  costing  #135  was  imported  from  Ger- 
many. The  tests  on  the  university  farm  were  entirely  successful. 
Professor  Moore  then  experimented  on  other  Wisconsin  farms,  in 
Dane.  Kenosha,  and  Waukesha  counties  and  at  Lynn.  Lyons 
County,  Minn.  As  tar  as  known  these  are  the  only  experiments 
that  have  yet  been  made  in  this  country,  and  in  every  case  there  is 
evidence  that  the  weeds  have  been  annihilated,  while  there  has  been 
no  perceptible  injury  to  the  grain.  The  grains  that  have  been 
tested  are  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  spelt.  No  tests  have  been 
made  on  rye  in  the  United  States,  but  Professor  Staglich  has  had 
success  in  spraying  rye  in  Europe.  Experiments  are  also  being 
made  on  Indian  corn,  and  tin-  results  so  far  have  been  successful. 
The  oulv  effect  that  is  seen  on  the  grain  is  the  blackening  of  the 
lower  and  older  leaves  that  are  doomed  to  wither  eventually,  while 
the  young  leaves,  that  bring  the  cereal  to  maturity,  are  unharmed. 
There  are  no  complaints  from  any  center  of  deterioration  either  in 
the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  grain  crop  sprayed.  There  has  been 
no  difference  observed  in  the  time  of  ripening.  No  tests  have 
been  made  in  this  country  on  clover  or  grasses,  but  experiments 
made  in  Scotland  show  that  in  no  case  was  damage  done  to  the 
young  clover  or  grass,  while  the  mustard  was  entirely  destroyed. 

"So  far.  tin-  sulfate-of-iron  solution  is  found  to  act  definitely  on 
mustard,  yellow-dock,  cockle-bur,  smart-weed,  rag-weed,  and 
Spanish  needles,  while  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
destroy  (  anada  thistle 

"It  is  at  once  apparent  that  every  section  of  the  country  will 
share  in  the  benefit  of  this  discovery.  The  various  weeds  that  iron 
sulfate  will  destroy  are  found  to  prevail  in  different  localities. 
The  white  daisy  is  familiar   to    Eastern  farmers,  the   rosin-weed  to 
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Western,  wild   mustard    is    widel)    scattered,   and  (  anada   tfa 
ws  in  most  of  the  Northern  States/" 

The  sprayer  used  for  the  tests,  we  are  told,  looks  like  a  chemical 

fire-engine,  but   has  a  large  copper  tank  of  seventy-five  gallons ' 

.ipacity  mounted  on  a  two-wheel  cart  and  drawn  by  our  horse. 

Pipes  filled  with  holes  extending  ten   feet  from  each  side  of  the 

ichinery  spread  a  fog-like  spraj  over  the  field.  A  pump,  set  in 
motion  by  the  drawing  of  the  machine,  keeps  a  pressure  ol  one 

indred  pounds  on  the  liquid.     The  arms  are  adjustable  so  that 

•'H  spray  is  brought  (dose  to  the  crop  or  in  narrow  places  the)  can 

<   raised  perpendicularly.     The  solution  before  using  is  strained 

through  a  fine  wire   sieve   to   keep  foreign  material  from  the  reser- 

Vi  ir.      To  quote  further  : 

"Agriculturists  everywhere  confront  the  experimenter  with  the 
question  as  to  why  the  weed  is 
killed  and  the  cereal  left  uninjured. 
Various  theories  have  been  offered. 
1 1  is  a  botanical  question  cf  much 
interest,  it  is  found  that  sulfate  of 
iron  sprayed  on  turnips  will  pro- 
duce serious  effects.  Turnips  belong 
to  the  same -order  as  mustard.  One 
theory  of  the  difference  in  effect  is 

at  it  is  due  to  the  varying  quanti- 
ties of  oil  in  plants.  This  has  now 
been  disproved  by  Professor  Sten- 
der,  of  Breslau.  A  second  theory 
:«eld  that  the  difference  in  effect 
arose  from  the  position  of  the  leaves, 
whether  more  or  less  vertical,  b  it  this 
has  no  apparent  foundation.  Still 
another  argument  advanced  is  that 
the  roughness  of  the  leaves  produces 
•he  difference  in  the  results.  The 
rough  mustard  leaves  were  thought 
to  retain  the  spray  better  and  there- 
:ore  to  feel  the  full  effects  of  the 
solution.  This  theory  also  is  unten- 
able,for  there  .ire  many  other  plants 
:hat  retain  the  spray  equally  well 
.ind  yet  escape  injury.  Jt  is  prob- 
able that  the  plants  injured  contain 
-ubstances  peculiar  to  the  order, 
-ubstances  which  react  chemically 
with  the  iron  salts.  This  subject  is 
being    investigated    by   Mr.    Ingles, 

agricultural  chemist  of  Yorkshire'  College.  England,  and  has  been 
extensively  discust  by  Professor  Stender,  of  Breslau 

"All  indications  seem  to  show  that  this  discovery  will  go  far  to- 
ward making  easier  the  farmer's  lot  as  well  as  greatly  increase  the 
yield  of  cereals." 


WILD     MUS  IAHII. 


Specimens  taken  from  a  sprayed  field, 
insignificant 


OUR  CRUMBLING  WALLS- That   the   finest  stone   buildings 

and   monuments    of   many  cities   are    disintegrating    through    the 

.ittion  of  the  sulfuric  acid  produced  by  the  combustion  of  coal  is 

sserted  by  a  writer  in   Cosmos  (Paris).     In  London,  especially,  it 

has   been   estimated   that  no   less  than    half  a  million   tons  of  acid 
■k   thus  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  yearly.      Says  the  writer: 

"The  use  of  coal  is  doubtless  less   in  other  cities,  but   it  is  now 

so  wide-spread  that  the  question  is  everywhere  of  interest.     The 

-tone  becomes  covered,  little   by  little,  with  a  layer  of  suit   sulfate 

of   lime,  so   that   delicate    ornamentation    and    sculpture    is    soon 

ruined.      To  guard    against   this.    .Mr.  Church    advises    the    use   of 

paraffin,  but  this  method  has  been  tried  in  the  United  States  with 

ut   moderate   success.     The  cleaning  of  facades  with   steam   or 

sand-blast,  which   is  common  in   many  cities,  is  one  of  the  most 

active  causes  of  ruin.     When    these  cleaning  processes  have  re- 

Oved  from  the  stone  the  patina  which  forms  on  it  when  first  ex- 

"sed  to  the  air,  it   is  attacked  with  the  greatest  rapidity.     This 

m\  be  prevented  only   by   using   in  the  first  place  a  solution  of 

baryta  to   forma  new  patina,  and   then  protecting  this  by  a  layer 

>f  paraffin.'* —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CITY  AND  COUNTRY  EDUCATION 

"  I  ""HAl    it  is  better  to  locate  col  cities  than  in  the  coua- 

*■        try  was  the  <  onclusion   of  V.  It  of 

an  investigation  mad.-  la  'I  his  showed  that,  altho  travel  is 

fairly  cheap,  college  boys,  as  a  rule,  do  not  go  tar  from 
Probably  75  per  cent,  attend  a  rural  institution,  and  Mr.  Page  re- 
gards it  as  necessarj  to  have  man)  colleges  in  the  towns  to  accom- 
modate those  boys  who  would  otherwise  not  re<  eive  a  higher  edu- 
cation at  all,  while  some  other  small  town  has  two  or  three  small 
colleges  Struggling  for  existence.  Mr.  Page's  conclusion  that  the 
city  is  the  place  for  a  o  is  deplored  by  American  Medicine 

(Philadelphia,  July;,  which  points  out  some  of  the  disadvanta* 
of  the  city  college  apparently  underestimated  by  him.      This  papei 

discusses    the    question    editorially 
as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Page  is  doing  good  work,  but 

he  has  unfortunately  carried  it  too 
far  and  advocates  that  which  is  de- 
structive of  health.  He  advises  the 
establishment  of  all  colleges  in  cities, 
and  deplores  the  old-time  notion  that 
they  should  be  set  far  off  in  the  coun- 
try, sometimes  in  the  very  woods 
This  was  done  to  seclude  the  boys 
and  remove  them  from  city  tempta- 
tions, which  Mr.  Page  asserts  are  not 
any  worse  than  in  the  villages.  We 
have  shown  that  the  main  advantage 
consisted  in  the  wholesome  living 
which  insures  proper  development 
and  fully  accounts  for  the  tremen- 
dous percentage  of  noted  men  who 
have  been  educated  out  of  the  cities. 
The  big  city  '  universities  '  do  not 
show  up  nearly  so  well  because,  per- 
haps, the  boys  have  been  somewhat 
injured  in  health. 

"City  life  is  very  deadly  to  the 
young,  a  fact  known  to  anthropol- 
ogists lor  a  long  time,  and  we  arc- 
now  in  a  fair  way  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon. For  hundreds  of  years 
country  families  have  flocked  to  the 
towns,  to  die  out  in  a  few  generations. 
so  that  cities  are  said  to  be  consumersofrur.il  populations.  A  man 
raised  in  the  country  seems  to  stand  the  unknown  straiu.  but  his  chil- 
dren sometimes  perish  long  before  lie  does.  Every  physician  knows 
of  these  disappearing  families  where  the  country-bred  parents  sur- 
vive all  their  city-bred  children.  The  trolley  system  which  per- 
mits suburban  homes  is  doing  more  for  the  survival  of  these  types 
than  the  lay  public  realizes.  Mr.  Page's  advice,  then,  to  continue 
the  damage  by  establishing  the  colleges  in  the  cities,  is  deadly  and 
should  be  rebuked   by  the  medical  profession  at  once." 


SPELT. 


The  growth  of  mustar 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  RADIUM  FOUND— An  announcement  has 
been  made  from  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Rochfort,  according  to 
I'lic  Lancet  (London,  July  1 ;,  1.  that  a  substance  has  been  prepared 
which  shows  the  same  radioactivity  as  that  of  radium  bromid.  If 
this  is  true,  says  this  paper,  a  very  considerable  impetus  will  be 
given  to  the  stud)  of  radioactive  phenomena.      The  writer  goes  on  : 

"  It  is  said  that  the  substance  is  uranyl  molybdate,  and  judging 
from  its  constitution  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  preparing  it  or 
any  trouble  about  finding  plenty  of  materials,  for  uranium  and 
molybdenum  are  fairly  abundant  elements.  The  molylxlate  is 
formed  by  adding  ammonium  molybdate  to  uranyl  nitrate,  when  a 
white  amorphous  powder  separates.  This  is  dried  in  the  dark  and 
apparently  must  be  kept  there,  as  it  is  unstable.  Report  says  that  it 
gives  radioactive  effects  which  are  practically  as  intense  ajs  those 
given  by  radium.  Tho  costly — namely  about  £22  [$\  io]per ounce — 
the  price  is  not  so  enormous  as  is  that  of  radium,  which  has  eache<i 
many  thousand  pounds  for  the  same  quantity." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD 


PAPAL   DECREE  AGAINST   MODERNISM 

THE  Pope's  definite  attitude  toward  the  advanced  liberal  wing 
of  the  Roman  Church,  named  "Modernists,"  has  been  de- 
clared at  last.  On  September  16  his  long-expected  encyclical  was 
published  in  the  Osservatore  Ro7>iano,  the  Vatican  organ,  and  is  said 
to  fill  seventeen  columns  of  that  paper.  Dispatches  to  the  secular 
press  of  this  country  state  that  the  document  "goes  at  great 
length  into  the  philosophical  and  theological  aspects  of  the  mod- 
ernist errors  of  the  church  which  are  unequivocally  condemned  as 
thoroughly  anti -Romanist  and  entirely  against  the  oneness  and 
everlasting  unchangeableness  of  the  truth  of  the  church."  This 
latest  pronouncement  of  Pius  X..  it  is  said,  presents  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  various  aspects  of  modern  thought  which  the  head 
of  the  church  believes  constitute  one  of  the  gravest  menaces  to 
faith.     He  is  quoted  as  saying: 

•In  Rome  the  movement  of  modernist  errors  is  agnostic  and 
immanent :  agnostic  in  that  it  limits  to  simple  phenomena  the 
knowledge  of  men  and  refuses  to  grant  to  human  reason  the  power 
to  raise  itself  to  God ;  and  immanent  because  it  explains  faith  in 
Cod  as  proceeding  from  a  vital  want  of  the  human  mind.  Modern- 
ism is  not  so  much  a  special  error  as  an  amalgamation  of  all  the 
heresies.  Logically  its  double  principle  of  agnosticism  and  im- 
manentism  abolishes  the  distinction  between  man  and  God, 
Pantheism  is  its  normal  result.' 

"  The  encyclical  holds  that  the  pride,  curiosity,  and  ignorance 
of  scholastic  philosophy  are  the  causes  of  modernism. 

"  In  concluding,  the  Pontiff  says  he  foresees  that  the  adver- 
saries of  the  church  will  take  advantage  of  this  encyclical  to 
represent  him  as  the  enemy  of  science,  progress,  and  humanity. 
To  that  accusation,  he  says,  he  replies  by  acts.  He  has  decided 
to  support  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  '  foundation  of  an  in- 
stitution which  shall  group  the  most  illustrious  representatives  of 
science  among  the  Catholics,  and  which  shall  have  for  its  object 
to  favor,  with  Catholic  truth  for  light  and  guide,  the  progress  of 
all  things  designated  under  the- names  of  science  and  erudition.'  ' 

Some  of  the  special  provisions  upon  which  bishops  are  directed 
to  send  reports  to  the  Holy  See  are  these  : 

"(i)  The  teaching  of  philosophy,  positive  theology,  et  cetera  is 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  church  schools  and  universities,  but  in  a 
Catholic  spirit. 

■•  (2)  Modernists  are  to  be  removed  from  professorships  and 
the  direction  of  educational  institutions. 

'•(3)  The  clergy  and  faithful  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  read 
modernist  publications. 

"  (4)  A  committee  of  censorship  is  to  be  established  in  every 
diocese  to  pass  upon  the  publications  which  the  clergy  and  faith- 
ful shall  be  permitted  to  read. 

"(5)  The  encyclical  of  the  late  Pope  Leo  XIII.  prohibiting 
the  clergy  from  assuming  the  direction  of  publications  withoul 
their  bishop's  permission,  and  providing  for  supervision  of  the 
work  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  is  confirmed. 

"(6)  Ecclesiastical  congresses,  except  on  ran-  occasions,  are 
prohibited. 

"  (7)  A  council  is  to  be  constituted  in  every  diocese  to  combat 
modern  errors." 

As  yet  not  much  comment  either  from  the  religious  or  secular 
press  has  appeared,  but  a  few  words  are  given  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  representing  the  attitude  of  the  Italian 
press.     We  read  : 

"Commenting  on  the  papal  encyclical,  the  Catholic  newspapers 
say  that  in  condemning  modernism,  which  is  in  complete  contra- 
diction to  the  spirit,  dogma,  and  discipline  of  the  church,  the  doc- 
ument clearly  separates  it  from  healthy  and  opportune  modern  re- 
search and  recommends  the  study  of  positive  theology.  The 
newspapers  add  that  Pope  Pius  has  finished  and  applied  the  work 
of  restoration  begun  by  Leo  XI 1 1.,  a  work  which  has,  in  the  ency- 
clical, its  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  program,  on  which  henceforth 
will  be  based  the  action  of  the  ecclesiastical  superiors. 


"The  Giornale  d' Italia  (Rome),  a  conservative  journal,  declares 
the  encyclical  shows  that  the  Vatican  is  incapable  of  keeping  in 
harmony  with  modern  civil  society,  while  the  Italia  (Rome)  says  : 
'The  encyclical  strikes  the  characteristic  note  of  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  X.  and  his  reforms.  It  is  the  reconstruction  of  the  Roman 
Inquisition.' " 

Rabbi  Joseph  Silverman,  of  Temple  Emanu-El,  New  York,  in 
an  address  before  his  congregation  at  the  services  held  on  the  Jew- 
ish Day  of  Atonement,  criticized  the  Pope  for  his  "reactionary 
encyclical."     His  words  are  as  follows  : 

"He  instructs,  practically,  that  the  Index  Expurgatorius  shall 
exclude  all  showing  for  modern  things,  all  reform  in  thought.  .  It 
is  time,  high  time,  I  repeat,  that  the  governments  of  the  great  re- 
ligious organizations  should  protest  against  such  a  decree,  a  dictum 
that  would  tend  to  shunt  the  human  race  one  thousand  years  back- 
ward and  makes  for  the  upholding  of  a  blind  faith  that  can  never 
bring  true  happiness  to  humanity." 


SHALL   "THE  COLLECTION"   BE 
ABOLISHED? 

^HE  collection,  as  it  is  taken  in  the  majority  of  churches  to- 
*■  day,  is  an  "  ill-mannered  proceeding,  .  .  .  tolerated  in  civi- 
lized communities  only  by  force  of  a  long-continued  custom."  In 
speaking  in  these  terms  The  Watchman  (Boston)  voices  its  belief 
that  the  method  ought  to  be  changed,  since  in  effect  "it  is  a  public 
demand  on  every  person  in  the  congregation  for  a  contribution, 
and  subjects  every  person  to  the  necessity  of  a  public  refusal  to 
give,  or  of  a  willing  or  unwilling  compliance  with  the  demand." 
"  Money  for  religious  or  charitable  purposes  extorted  from  reluc- 
tant hands  may  benefit  the  cause  in  which  it  is  used,"  reflects  the 
writer,  "but  not  those  who  have  parted  with  it  unwillingly."  We 
read  further : 

"  Many  churches  have  abolished  it,  and  placed  small  boxes  in 
every  pew,  and  at  a  certain  point  in  the  service,  after  a  moment  of 
silent  worship,  each  person  places  a  contribution  in  the  box  if  he 
or  she  desires,  or  refrains  from  doing  so.  This  plan  is  far  prefer- 
able to  the  method  of  passing  the  contribution-boxes.  Even  the 
Roman-Catholic  way  of  placing  boxes  at  the  entrance  to  a  church, 
to  receive  the  offerings  of  those  who  wish  to  give,  is  preferable, 
and  it  has  the  good  precedent  of  the  method  used  at  the  Temple  in 
Jerusalem  by  divine  direction.  In  other  of  their  methods  for  rais- 
ing money,  however,  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  is  far  from 
ihserving  commendation. 

"  We  have  also  felt  that  the  methods  of  raising  money  for  benev- 
olence in  our  churches  have  been  trending  toward  the  mechanical 
and  away  from  the  voluntary  spirit,  which  should  be  predominant. 
Many  churches  which  do  not  report  a  single  conversion  in  a  whole 
year  point  proudly  to  an  increase  of  benevolent  contributions.  In 
many  churches  there  is  far  more  effort  and  activity  in  raising 
money  than  in  winning  souls  to  the  Savior.  This  is  an  inversion 
of  emphasis,  and  will  result  in  spiritual  desolation.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  church  should  be  such  as  to  make  it  easy  and  agreea- 
ble for  people  to  attend  the  services,  and  easy  and  natural  for  them 
to  become  disciples  of  the  Lord.  There  should  be  no  pressure  or 
constraint  to  induce  the  giving  of  money  for  religious  purposes, 
but  giving  should  be  the  cheerful  and  voluntary  act  of  ardent  love 
for  the  Lord." 

The  Watchman  is  led  to  these  reflections  by  a  recent  editorial 
in  Leslie's  Weekly  asking  if  church-going  costs  too  much.  Leslie'  < 
is  quoted  as  asserting  "that  many  people  who  would  like  to  go  to 
church  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  many  calls  for  money 
involved  in  regular  church  attendance."     It  says  further: 

"  Even  when  sittings  in  church  are  low-priced  or  entirely  free,  it 
is  claimed  that  there  are  so  many  calls  for  money  in  other  ways 
that  self-respecting  poor  people  who  are  unable  to  respond  to  these 
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requests  remain  away  from  church  rather  than  be  subject  to  the 
shame  of  declining  to  give,  and  it  is  said  that  the  class  of  people 
who  are  most  affected  by  this  are  the  bright,  intelligent  young  men 
and  young  women  who  are  just  beginning  active  life  on  small  Sal- 
aries, but  who  are  the  most  promising  material  for  the  future 
strength  of  the  churches." 


MISSIONS  A   MAN'S  WORK 

MISSIONS  are  a  work  for  men.  Exprest  in  the  terms  most 
common  among  the  "business  "  element  of  the  country,  the 
missionary  "proposition,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  one  that  calls  for 
the  best  powers  of  the  ripest  masculine  judgment."  This  is  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  William  T.  Ellis,  the  Philadelphia  journalist 
whose  recent  tour  of  the  missionary  world  of  the  East  was  from 
time  to  time  reported  in  The  Literary  Digest.  Reviewing  the 
impressions  derived  from  this  investigation 
Mr.  Ellis  declares  (in  the  Chicago  Interior) 
that  he  is  "more  than  ever  a  believer  in  for- 
eign missions,  altho  my  understanding  of  the 
enterprise  has  radically  altered."  Without 
depreciating  the  work  hitherto  contributed  by 
women,  he  avers  that  "this  is  no  work  for  the 
exclusive  interest  of  women  and  children  " ; 
the  time  has  come  for  "  men  to  come  to  their 
own."    We  read : 


"  Here  is  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  largest 
abilities  possest  by  the  ablest  men  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  the  nature  of  the  situation  at 
present  is  that  if  the  men  of  the  churches  do 
not  enter  into  their  proper  inheritance,  the 
biggest  task  to  which  they  could  lay  their 
hands  will  languish,  and  they  themselves  will 
miss  the  opportunity  of  ages. 

"  Up  to  the  present,  foreign  mission  work 
has  been  a  mere  reconnaissance  in  force,  and 
not  a  war.  One  of  the  hurtful  delusions  of 
the  home  churches  concerning  foreign  mis- 
sions (a  delusion  sometimes  fostered  by  ill- 
balanced  reports  from  the  field)  is  that  the 
whole  heathen  world  is  on  the  verge  of  con- 
version to  Christianity.  One  of  the  common- 
est figures  of  missionary  oratory  represents 
the  nations  as  crowding  into  the  church.  Now, 
the  unwelcome  fact  is  that  heathendom,  as  a  whole,  has  scarcely  been 
budged  by  missions.  Great  as  have  been  the  missionary  triumphs 
in  spots,  the  whole  mass  has  hardly  been  touched  by  the  Christian 
teachings.  Even  enlightened  Japan,  which  many  persons  believe 
to  have  become  almost  Christianized,  is  still  rankly  heathen,  ex- 
cept for  a  small  percentage  of  the  population  which  only  the  mind 
of  faith  can  invest  with  conquering  power.  The  overwhelming 
and,  at  first  sight,  immovable  and  impregnable  heathenism  of  mis- 
sion lands  is  a  challenge  to  the  churches. 

"  Now,  this  big  task  calls  for  large  measure.  The  brains  which 
have  created  the  vast  commercial  enterprises  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury must  attack  this  work  with  equal  adequateness.  This  under- 
taking is  too  great  to  be  maintained  on  a  basis  of  pretty,  pathetic, 
or  heroic  stories,  adapted  to  arouse  the  interest  and  sympathy  of 
women  and  children.  Unless  it  be  established  on  a  firm  basis  of 
principle  and  purpose,  by  men  who  have  the  vision  and  courage 
and  resourcefulness  to  plan  tremendously  and  persist  unfalteringly, 
the  missionary  work  that  the  conditions  imperatively  demand  can 
not  be  successfully  accomplished.  One  is  made  indignant,  and 
.ilmost  disgusted,  to  behold  the  two-penny  character  of  a  work  that 
is  designed  to  transform  nations.  More  than  once  while  on  the 
mission-field  I  was  tempted  to  write  to  the  laymen  of  America: 
'KITHER  DO  THE  JOB   OR   CHUCK   IT;  DON'T   PLAY    AT    IT." 

The  biggest  work  in  the  world,  says  Mr.  Ellis — "and  as  such  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  characterize  foreign  missions — should  be  done  in 
the  biggest  manner  in  the  world  by  the  biggest  men  in  the  world." 
It  is  not  alone  the  "bigness  "  of  the  work  that  calls  for  men,  Mr. 
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Who  set  out  to  study  missions  from  a  lay- 
man's point  of  view,  and  returned  more  than 
ever  a  believer  in  foreign  missions,  but  with 
his  understanding  of  the  enterprise  radically 
altered. 


Ellis  points  out,  but  "also  because  of  its  intricately  and  delicately 
strategic  character."     He  continues: 

"One  whose  eyes  have  seen  how  tightly  wrapt  up  with  problems 
of  statecraft,  national  prestige,  international  relationships,  and 
commercial  expansion  is  the  missionary  movement,  is  bound  to 
feel  the  weight  of  this  appeal  to  men.  The  modern  man  prides 
himself  on  his  broad  views  and  farsightedness.  He  loves  politics, 
big  politics.  Let  him  get  even  a  glimpse  of  what  missions  mean 
to  the  future  of  Korea — poor,  opprest  Korea,  with  its  new  mani- 
festations of  the  Christian  spirit  that  put  all  Christendom  to  the 
blush— and  his  chivalrous  zeal  for  giving  the  under  dog  a  square 
deal  and  for  making  himself  count  greatly,  will  inspire  him  to  rush 
to  the  succor  of  Korea  with  a  generosity  that  will  speedily  multiply 
the  missionary  force  and  equipment  in  that  most  fertile  and  prom- 
ising of  all  mission  lands. 

"Similarly,  China,  which  is  but  another  word  for 'Possibility.' 
will  not  be  left  to  the  cruel  craftiness  of  politicians  and  promoters  ; 
but  her  true  welfare,  and  inevitably  the  ultimate  welfare  of  her 
friends,  will  be  furthered  by  a  many-fold  in- 
creased missionary  effort  which  will  be  the 
precursor  of  general  education,  general  cos- 
mopolitanism, general  patriotism,  and  general 
civilization  throughout  this  largest  of  the 
world's  empires.  China,  now  actually  in  the 
crisis  of  her  history,  offers  an  opportunity  to 
Christianity  which  makes  one's  blood  tingle 
with  eagerness  to  do  large  things  for  the  en- 
larging kingdom." 

Some  of  the  specially  "  masculine  problems  " 
involved  in  the  missionary  future  are  here 
pointed  out : 

"  Only  men  can  give  to  missions  the  super- 
vision that  they  require.  As  there  is  a  phe- 
nomenal drawing  together  of  denominational 
bodies  on  the  mission-fields,  with  a  breaking 
down  of  lines  of  division  that  must  gladden 
the  heart  of  every  one  who  is  distrest  by  any 
kind  of  wasted  force  and  hurtful  friction,  so 
there  is  bound  to  come  in  the  home  lands  a 
coordination  of  missionary  agencies  that  will 
far  exceed  the  friendly  cooperation  already 
existing.  There  should  be  no  force  spent  here 
that  can  be  better  utilized  on  the  field.  The 
business  judgment  of  the  hard-headed  laity 
will  compel  consolidations  and  coordinations 
that  will  save  a  vast  amount  of  money  and 
energy,  and  that  will  set  free  for  the  work 
of  administration  and  oversight  on  the  field  a  force  of  trained 
executives. 

"At  present  the  real  activity  is  too  far  separated  from  authority 
and  responsibility;  the  boards  are  too  remote  from  the  fields. 
Different  talents  must  be  utilized  for  different  work  ;  a  more  dis- 
criminating employment  of  missionary  workers,  and  a  more  di- 
verse, is  suggested  by  an  examination  of  the  work.  Most  mission- 
aries are  qualified  for  their  positions  ;  some  are  not.  A  careful 
winnowing  process  will  be  maintained  by  closer,  more  businesslike 
oversight. 

"The  missionary  body  as  a  whole  is  too  worthy  to  be  made 
to  suffer  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  few.  The  professions  at 
home  may  have  the  ordinary  proportion  of  effective  and  ineffect- 
ive men;  not  so  with  the  picked  missionary  force.  Even  the 
commonplace  are  not  fit  for  this  service  ;  only  the  excellent  can 
suffice.  This  great  work  must  be  greatly  manned,  as  well  as 
greatly  administered  and  greatly  supported." 

Antimissionary  criticism  is.  thinks  Mr.  Ellis,  a  "too  greatly 
ignored  phase  of  the  work  of  foreign  missions."  All  criticism  of 
missions  should  be  challenged,  and  "the  ordinary  antimissionary 
liar  should  be  fearlessly  held  up  as  such  to  the  scorn  of  the  world. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  needs  of  the  hour  is  an  organization  of  the 
church's  men  for  sane,  intelligent,  and  courageous  missionary  de- 
fense." The  "port -city  problem  "  is  also  one  presenting  the  most 
urgent  need  of  masculine  handling,  for  from  the  port  cities  "the 
Orient  gains  its  most  abiding  impression  of  the  Occident."     Mr. 
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Ellis  outlines  as  follows  three  methods  of  dealing  with  the  moral 
lem  oi  these  cities : 

"  First,  the  union  churches  should  be  strengthened,  the  very  high- 
est order  of  men  and  ministers  being  put  into  the  pulpit.  Second. 
a  Christian  secret  service  should  be  established,  non-professional 
workers  going  out,  ostensibly  for  business  reasons,  but  really  to 
do  missionary  work  among  the  European  men.  Third,  pressure 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  home  government,  and  upon 
the  home  officers  of  international  business  concerns,  to  insure  that 
their  representatives  abroad  do  not  transgress  the  home  standard 
of  morals,  and  that  they  be  not  openly  hostile  to  the  Christian 
cause  which  has  the  support  of  most  people  at  home." 


A  NEW  LAW  ON  CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT 

MARRIAGES 

\  LMOST  coincident  with  the  annulment  of  the  law  in  England 
-^*-  forbidding  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is  the 
promulgation  of  a  stringent  marriage  law  for  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church.  This  law  is  only  a  part  of  the  system  of  laws  of  the 
Church  upon  the  codification  of  which  a  special  commission  is  at 
work.  The  new  law  concerning  "  Sponsalia  "  is.  however,  issued 
in  advance  of  the  general  code  because  (asserts  a  Roman  corre- 
spondent in  the  Baltimore  Catholic  Minor)  "the  ecclesiastical 
law  regarding  the  validity  and  licitness  of  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riage varies  greatly  in  different  countries."  In  Italy,  it  is  said,  a 
marriage  celebrated  without  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest  of 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  invalid,  while  in  America  such  a 
marriage  would  be  valid.  Confusion  has  been  created  by  the  in- 
creased facilities  of  intercommunication  between  persons  of  differ- 
ent countries;  and  the  Congregation  of  the  Council  is  over- 
whelmed with  cases  submitted  to  them  for  judgment.  The 
substance  ot  the  new  law.  so  far  as  it  interests  the  United  States, 
is  given  bj   Lie  same  writer  as  follows  : 

"After  next  Easter  no  marriage  between  a  Catholic  and  a  non- 
Catholic  will  be  valid  unless  it  is  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  a 
properly  qualified  priest  and  two  witnesses.  It  is  needless  to 
point  out  the  far-reaching  importance  of  this  provision. 

"The  properly  qualified  priest  is  one  who  has  the  care-  ol  souls 
in  a  given  district.  In  missionary  countries  every  priest  with  the 
usual  faculties  granted  by  the  superior  of  the  mission  may  validly 
assist  at  marriages  in  any  part  of  the  mission,  but  where,  as  in 
America,  ecclesiastical  territory  is  duly  portioned  out.  the  juris- 
diction of  priests  is  limited  to  their  own  district.  The  duly  quali- 
fied priest  can  assist  validly  at  any  marriage  celebrated  within  his 
district— but  to  assist  lawfully  at  the  marriage  oi  persons,  neither 
of  whom  lives  in  his  district,  he  requires  the  consent  oi  tin  pastor 
of  one  of  the  parties  or  of  the  bishop. 

"  In  case  of  danger  or  death  any  priest,  whether  duly  qualified 
or  not,  may  assist  validly  at  a  marriage  provided  there  be  two  wit- 
nesses, but  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  new  law  is 
this:  If  the  parties  who  intend  to  get  married  rind  it  impossible 
for  a  whole  month  to  have  the  presence  of  the  priest  or  the  ordi- 
nary, their  marriage  will  be  valid  simply  by  their  formal  declara- 
tion of  consent  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses. 

"finally  the  new  law  binds  all  Catholics,  and  heretics  and 
schismatics  who  have  apostatized.  The  law  comes  into  force 
next  1. aster,  and  it  is  to  be  considered  as  lawfully  promulgated 
throughout  the  world,  from  the  mere  fact  that  copies  of  thedet  ree 
have  1"  en  sent  to  all  the  ordinaries." 


FEARS  OF  ANTI-SEMITISM- Lest  America  should  produce  a 
movement  of  anti-Semitism,  the  Zionists,  assembling  in  mass- 
meeting  in  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  repel  the  charge  of  "  m 
Americanism  "  recently  brought  against  them  by  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff. 
At  this  meeting  Dr.  Harry  Friedenwald,  of  Baltimore,  president 
•f  the  Federation  of  American  Zionists,  declared  that  the  pain 
occasioned  by  the  charges  is  doubled  "because  they  have  been 
made    by  those  whom  position  and  power  should  have  made    to 


consider  the  significance  of  the  charges  they  were  makiny.  .fore 
they  heaped  ignominy  upon  their  brethren,  even  tho  they  had 
different  views."  The  words  already  uttered,  lie  de<  lared,  might 
prove  a  boomerang  injuring  all."  Should  they  result  in  creating 
an  anti-Semitism,  from  which  this  country  had  been  happily  free, 
the  blame  would  lie  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  uttering  the 
charges.      The  following  resolutions  were  passed  at  the  me^n'ng  : 

"  We  Zionists  of  America  feel  compelled  to  give  public  expres- 
sion to  our  deep  sorrow  at  groundless  accusations  that  have  been 
hurled  against  us  by  men  of  our  faith  whose  qualifications  and 
whose  authority  to  pass  judgment  against  us  we  utterly  deny.  We 
Jews,  native-born  and  naturalized  citizens  of  this  country,  are 
charged  by  other  Jews  with  disloyalty  to  our  country  by  reason 
of  our  efforts  to  create  a  legally  assured  home  for  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple in  Palestine.  We  denounce  these  accusations  as  fundamen- 
tally un-American  in  theory  and  false  in  practise. 

"  We  have  shown  by  our  actions  in  the  past  how  sacredly  we 
regard  the  rights  and  duties  of  .American  citizenship.  We  are 
therefore  outraged  to  hear  Jew  repeat  against  Jew  the  pernicious 
calumnies  resorted  to  by  all  Jew-baiters  for  almost  two  thousand 
years. 

"  We  feel  that  our  brethren  who  have  made  these  charges 
against  us  have  not  carefully  considered  their  words. 

"be  it,  therefore,  resolved  at  this  meeting  of  Zionists,  held  at 
Cooper  Union,  New  York,  September  14.  1907,  to  admonish  our 
brethren  to  desist  from  a  course  which  can  but  increase  the  heavy 
burden  now  borne  by  the  Jews  of  the  world,  and  which,  if  per- 
sisted in.  will  lead  to  the  introduction  of  anti-Semitism  into  this 
In  e  country." 


CHRISTIANS  AND   SPIRITISM 

"\T7HEN  one  surveys  all  the  harm  that  has  been  done  by  the 
*  *  faith  in  supersensible  beings,  he  could  almost  be  willing 
to  relinquish  everything  of  such  ,1  description.  So  speaks  a  wri- 
ter in  The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York),  after  sur- 
veying the  reports  in  the  secular  press  of  spiritistic  interference  in 
mundane  affairs  beginning  with  the  case  of  "  Little  Bright  Eyes." 
who  directed  an  otherwise  sane  Brooklyn  gentleman  "to  do  things 
more  or  less  extraordinary,"  and  surveying  the  alleged  causes  of 
anticlerical  riots  in  Italy,  closing  with  the  report  "that  the  better 
elements  of  the  royal  family  have  been  of  late  keeping  away  from 
Czar  Nicholas  largely  because  the  lofty  ruler  of  all  the  Russias  is, 
surrounded  by  monks  and  holy  magicians,  and  cares  only  for 
spiritualists  and  similar  charlatans."  The  wrter  goes  on  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude  that  we  have  got  rid  of  our  bebcf  in  Santa 
Claus,  in  witches  and  fairies,  and  adds  : 

"Some  scientists  tell  us  we  can  not  so  easily  get  rid  of  spiritual- 
istic phenomena.  Kven  Prof.  William  James  concedes  that  there 
may  be  an  inexplicable  residuum  in  them.  The  Society  for  Psy- 
chical Research  is  sure  there  is.  But  how  much  better  off,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  we  are  without  any  such  belief!  So  much  of 
what  it  is  based  on  is  proved  fraud  we  had  best  let  it  all  go.  When 
a  man  lives  a  full,  healthy  lib-,  with  plenty  of  time  outdoors  and  a 
steady  business  that  keeps  him  interested,  he  commonly  finds  no 
uncanny  mysteries  in  his  life.  If  he  is  the  victim  of  hallucinations 
he  had  best  go  to  the  doctor. 

"But  in  treating  of  this  we  Christians  should  lace  one  problem 
frankly.  When  the  woman  who  founded  the 'Holy  Rollers  '  de- 
clares that  she  sees  angels,  we  believe  that  either  she  can  not  be 
well  balanced  or  she  is  a  fraud.  When  we  »-ead  of  the  ecstatic 
visions  of  Saint  Theresa  or  Saint  Francis,  we  take  into  account 
their  prolonged  fasts  and  vigils,  and  conclude  that  if  they  had 
been  well-fed  and  had  sufficient  sleep  they  would  not  have  seen 
such  sights.  Many  people  do  not  believe  that  the  devils  of  the 
New  Testament  were  literal  devils.  They  accept  them  as  figures 
of  speech,  because  we  do  not  find  such  devils  now.  The  same 
reasoning,  we  must  confess,  might  be  applied  to  angels.  But  cer- 
tainly there,  are  messengers  of  God,  and  an  angel  might  equally 
well  be  translated  messenger.  In  that  sense  all  the  daily  happen- 
ings of  life  are  really  angels:  they  are  the  divine  messengers 
showing  us  the  ways  and  will  of  God." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


A  FORGOTTEN  AMERICAN   PAINTER 

'~T"*HE  man  who  has  left  us  one  of  the  few  portraits  of  Shelley 
-1  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  In  remembered  lor  that  reason ,  if 
for  none  other,  yet  this  American  artist,  William  Edward  West. 
was  himself  so  'careless  of  fame"  as  to  sign  none  of  his  can- 
raees.  So  we  are  told  in  Putnam's  Monthly  (September)  bj 
N.  I'.  Dun,  who  takes  pains  to  revive  this  forgotten  figure.  The 
friend  of  Washington  Irving,  this  artist  was,  like  his  literary  lei- 
low  countryman,  long  an  absentee  from  his  native  land.  Early 
in  his  career  abroad,  whither  he  went  to  improve  his  "  drawing,' 
tho  he  had  already  "set  up"'  as  a  portrait  painter  at  home, 
he  met  in  Italy  the  charmed  circle  of  Byron,  Shelley,  and  their 
friends.  In  Leghorn  he  painted  the  portraits  of  Byron  and  oi 
the  Countess  Guiccioli,  the  former  at  the  request  of  <L  If. 
Bruen,  who  wanted  it  for  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  New 
York.     Says  the  writer  in  Putnam's: 

"  West,  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  written  alter  his  return  to 
Florence  in  July,  describes  the  pleasant  experiences  connected 
with  this  episode  in  his  life.  He  remained  in  Leghorn  and  drove 
daily  to  the  villa.  Byron  in  his  '  sky-blue  bombazine  or  camlet 
frock-coat  '  and  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  with  '  her  romantic  ap- 
pearance '  and  '  hair  of  deep  auburn  color  flowing  upon  her 
shoulders  in  the  thickest  profusion  of  ringlets  '  move  easily 
through  this  letter;  and  his  pleasure  in  painting  them  as  they  sat 
to  him  alternately  is  shown  in  every  line.  Byron,  writing  to  him 
in  the  following  September,  asks  what  he  owes  for  the  portrait  of 
the  Countess,  but  it  appears  that  West  kept  the  picture,  which  i.s 
said  to  be  new  owned  in  England.  Diligent  search  has  failed  to 
lwcate  it,  but  a  copy  in  pastel   is  owned  by   Sir  J.  ('..   Tollemache 


companied  them  back  to  Pisa  just  as  Leigh  Hunt  arrived  to  take  up 
his  quarters  on  the  ground  floor  of  Byron's  palace  there.  West  re- 
mained at  Pisa  for  some  days  as  Byron's  guest.  Shelley  had  come 
from  Lerici  to  help  establish  the  Hunts  in  their  new  abode,  and 
so  we  find  him  and  the  artist  again  together,  this  time  under  the 
historic  roof  oi   Michelangelo's*  asa  Lanfranchi.     The  K 


By  courtesy  of  "  Putnam's  Monthly." 

WILLIAM    EDWARD    WKST, 

A  forgotten  American  painter  who  left  notable  portraits  of  Byron,  Shel- 
ley, Washington  Irving,  and  others,  yet  never  signed  a  cam  .is 

Sinclair.  During  these  weeks  of  intercourse  with  the  villa. 
Shelley  was  sometimes  a  visitor  there,  and  the  pencil  sketch 
made  oi  him  at  their  first  meeting  remained  a  valued  possession 
•f  the  artist's  till  the  last. 

The  pleasant  days  among   the   hills  were  rudely  ended.     The 
Caaibas  were  ordered  to  leave    Tuscany  at  once,  and  Byron  ac- 


By  courtesy  of  •*  Putnam's  Monthly." 

WEST'S    PORTRAIT   OF    SHELLEY, 

Executed  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  the  |K>et 

youth  had  indeed  traveled  far!  West,  not  finding  the  time  auspi- 
cious for  improving  Byron's  or  the  Guiccioli's  portrait,  left  sud- 
denly for  Florence  :  but  we  must  believe  that  he  carried  with  him 
strong  impressions  of  the  group  of  men  and  women  among  whom 
he  had  so  lately  moved,  and  no  better  proof  of  this  i.s  needed  t. 
his  matchless  portrait  of  Shelley,  probably  completed  immediately 
on  his  return.  In  a  lew  days  Shelley  was  dead.  The  chapter  was 
closed.  Tuckerman  tells  us  that  in  speaking  oi  the  poet  long 
afterward  he  was  still  strongly  under  the  spell' of  his  wonderful 
personality. 

The  Byron  portrait  .Mr.  West  copied  many  times,  sometimes 
well— but  in  later  days  rather  weakly.  Several  replica.--  in  this 
country  are  interesting.  One  well  known  in  England  was  owned 
by  Percy  Kent.  Esq.,  but  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Glenesk. 
It  is  probably  the  original.  <  me  was  painted  for  Van  Buren,  who 
died  before  it  was  finished.  West  retained  the  picture  ;  at  his 
death  it  passed  to  his  niece,  who  recently  sold  it  in  Philadelphia. 
It  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Drexel  and  is  preserved  in  her 
collection  at  Pen  Ryn.  His  own  Byron,  the  one  he  always  kept 
and  repeatedly  copied.  w.i>  sold  at  auction  after  his  death  and 
cannot  now   be  traced.  " 

From  Italy.  West  went  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  London, 
where  he  settled  and  became  known  to  the  most  interesting  peo- 
ple there.  In  1827  he  began  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  author  of 
"The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims."  "A  friendship  sprang  up  be- 
tween him  and  Mis.  H emails,  which  was  doubtless  the  strong 
tie  he  formed."  the  writer  observes.  Samuel  Rogers  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte  were  friends  oi  his  prosperous  London  days.  In 
1838  he  returned  to  America,  and  two  years  later  settled  in  New 
York,  where  "  he  lived  quietly,  mingling  little  with  the  younger 
artists,  known  and  valued  b\   a  lew   friends  and   dwelling  much  in 
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the  past."     He  and  Irving-  were  much  together.     His  latter  days 
are  described  in  these  words  : 

•■  Increasing  illness  in  1855  caused  Mr.  West  to  seek  out  his 
own  people  with  a  desire  to  see  again  the  family  circle  from 
which  he  had  been  so  long  absent.  His  father  had  died  in  1827, 
his  sisters  had  married  and  removed  to  Tennessee,  so  it  was  to 
Nashville  that  he  turned  his  steps.  There  in  his  sister's  house- 
hold he  spent  his  last  years.  He  was  soon  at  work  in  his  inde- 
fatigable fashion,  and  is  still  remembered  as  "he  daily  walked  to 
his  studio,  which  soon  became  a  popular  place.  The  alert  little 
old  gentleman,  quiet,  well-bred,  and  full  of  anecdote,  was  kept 
busy  with  portrait-painting  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 
which  occurred  on  November  2.  1857." 


"COMFORT"  IN  BOOKS 

TO  assume  that  in  our  latter-day  life  of  distractions  one  can 
read  only  things  that  can  be  finished  at  a  single  sitting  is 
surely  a  mistake,  declares  a  writer  in  The  Outlook  (New  York. 
September  21),  who  thus  strikes  one  of  the  defects  of  our  modern 
attitude  toward  books.  The  point  is  enforced  by  a  suppositious 
old-time  reader  named  Jonathan,  who  calls  Thackeray's  "  Virgin- 
ians.'1 "  a  comfortable  sort  of  book."  chiefly  "because  it'ssogood 
.and  long."     This  leisurely  reader  is  made  to  remark  : 

"  You  get  to  know  all  the  people,  you  get  used  to  their  ways. 
and  when  they  turn  up  again,  after  a  lot  of  chapters,  you 
don't  have  to  find  out  who  they  are — you  just  feel  comfortably 
acquainted." 

Replying  in  her  own  person,  though  of  course  in  the  represen- 
tative capacity  she  assumes  for  herself  to  teach  us  something 
about  our  follies,  the  author  of  the  essay,  Elizabeth  Woodbridge, 
takes  up  the  cue  : 

•'I  sighed.  I  had  just  finished  a  magazine  story — condensed. 
vivid,  crushing  a  whole  life-tragedy  into  seven  pages  and  a  half. 
In  that  space  I  had  been  made  acquainted  with  sixteen  different 
-characters,  seven  principal  ones  and  the  rest  subordinate,  but  all 
•clearly  drawn.  I  had  found  it  interesting,  stimulating:  as  a  tour 
deforce  it  was  noteworthy  even  among  the  crowd  of  short  stories 
— all  condensed,  all  vivid,  all  interesting — that  had  appeared  that 
month.  But  —  comfortable  ?  No.  And  I  felt  envious  of  Jona- 
than. He  had  been  reading  'The  Virginians  '  all  winter.  His 
bookmark  is  at  page  597,  and  there  are  803  pages  in  all,  so  he  has 
a  great  deal  of  comfort  left. 

••  Perhaps  comfort  is  not  quite  all  that  one  should  expect  from 
one's  reading.  Certainly  it  is  the  last  thing  one  gets  from  the 
perusal  of  our  current  literature,  and  any  one  who  reads  nothing 
else  is  missing  something  which,  whether  he  realizes  it  or  not,  he 
ought  for  his  soul's  sake  to  have  —  something  which  Jonathan 
rough!*,  indicated  when  he  called  it  'comfort.'  The  ordinary 
reader  devours  short  stories  by  the  dozen,  by  the  score  —  short 
short-stories,  long  short-stories,  even  short-stories  laboriously 
expanded  to  a  volume,  but  still  short-stories.  He  glances  less 
frequently  at  verses,  chiefly  quatrains,  at  columns  of  jokes,  at 
popularized  bits  of  history  and  science,  at  bits  of  anecdotal  bi- 
.ography,  and  nowhere  in  all  this  medley  does  he  come  in  contact 
with  what  is  large  and  leisurely.  Current  literature  is  like  a  gar- 
den I  once  saw.  Its  proud  owner  led  me  through  a  maze  of 
smooth-trodden  paths,  and  pointed  out  a  vast  number  of  horti- 
cultural achievements.  There  were  sixty-seven  varieties  of 
dahlias,  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  kinds  of  roses,  there 
were  untold  wonders  which  at  last  my  wearv  brain  refused  to  re- 
cord. Finally  I  escaped,  exhausted,  and  sought  refuge  on  a  hill- 
side I  knew,  from  which  I  could  look  across  the  billowing  green  of  a 
great  rye-field,  and  there,  given  up  to  the  beauty  of  its  manifold 
simplicity,  I  invited  my  soul. 

"  It  is  even  so  with  our  reading.  When  I  go  into  one  of  our 
public  reading-rooms,  and  survey  the  serried  ranks  of  magazines 
and  the  long  shelves  full  of  '  Recent  fiction,  not  to  be  taken  out 
for  more  than  five  days'  —  nay,  even  when  I  look  at  the  library 
tables  of  some  of  my  friends  —  my  brain  grows  sick  and  I  long 
.for  my  rye-field." 


GRAFT    AND    ART 

RECEPTION,  disappointment,  ill-health,  almost  beggary. 
"*— ^  are  the  pathetic  counterparts  of  the  story  of  graft  told  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Capitol. 
The  sufferer,  in  this  case  at  the  hands  of  Architect  Joseph  M. 
Huston,  now  the  object  of  criminal  proceedings,  is  Geon 
Gray  Barnard,  the  sculptor,  whose  work  was  to  decorate  the 
Harrisburg  building.  Mr.  Barnard,  in  laying  his  story  before 
the  Investigation  Commission,  told  how  Mr.  Huston  had  at  first 
promised  him  $700,000  for  the  work  he  was  to  furnish,  but  how 
this  sum  was  finally  reduced  to  $100,000.  Mr.  Barnard  went  to 
France,  established  himself  at  Moret,  and  the  work  was  started 
under  the  agreement  that  he  should  receive  $10,000  a  month  ;  but 
according  to  the  account  given  by  The  American  Architect  cunt 
Building News (New  York),  payments  began  to  be  withheld,  ,-so 
that  the  sculptor  was  without  funds,  in  debt  for  the  building  of 
his  studios,  and  with  his  workmen  clamoring  for  pay."  Immedi- 
ately following  this  disorganization  of  work  and  payments,  came 
an  episode  of  contracts,  made  and  broken,  for  a  work  of  Barnard's 
called  "The  Prodigal  Son."  The  business  methods  employed 
by  Huston  may  be  deduced  from. the  following  story  : 

"  Huston  visited  Barnard  in  February  of  1903,  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  sculptor,   contracted  to  buy   '  The   Prodigal    Son  '  for 

S25.000. 

*•  Of  the  subsequent  visit  of  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Huston,  the  archi- 
tect's brother.  Mr.  Barnard  said  : 

••"He  came  over  in  August.  He  said,  "You  didn't  take  it 
seriously  about  that  '  Prodigal  Son  '?  "  I  said,  "  Yes  ;  go  look  at 
it."  and  he  did.  "  Good  heavens  !  Barnard,"  he  said,  "  this  will 
never  do  in  the  world  !  My  brother  is  an  enthusiast  about  your 
work  :  he  just  said  it  enthusiastically  ;  he  never  intended  you 
should  go  ahead  and  do  this  for  $25,000."  '  " 

The  effect  of  these  irregular  dealings  upon  the  sculptor  is  given 
in  his  words  : 

'"  I  set  to  work  again,  but,  not  having  any  money  and  being 
frightfully  upset  by  what  had  passed — by  the  strain  on  me  in  every 


WAITING. 

-  Doyle  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

way— I  felt  things  were  going  slowly,  and  I  could  not  go  on — my 
brain  would  not  go  on — I  was  done  for.  So  I  closed  up  my 
studios  and  went  to  Switzerland,  where  my  wife  was.  I  was  en- 
tirely broken  down  and  had  to  stay  in  bed  there  for  two  weeks. 
While  in  bed  there  I  got  a  letter  from   Mr.   Huston,   in   which  he 
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said  :  '  I  forbid  you,  as  official  architect,  to  make  any  movement 
toward  carrying  out  the  plaster  casts  in  marble  until  I  see  all  of 
the  plaster  casts  up  in  their  places,  completed — all  the  plaster 
casts  of  the  groups  and  bas-reliefs  up  in  their  places,  completed.' 
"  I  said  to  my  wife  :  '  1  haven't  had  any  money  for  six  weeks. 
They  haven't  written  to  me  ;  his  brother  has  come  over  to  tell  me 
this,  so  there  wouldn't  be  anything  on  paper ;  rather  than  write  or 
cable,  he  has  come  across  the  ocean.  And  now  1  have  had  no 
money  for  six  weeks,  and  1  know  the  whole  business  now.  1  have- 
done  these  figures  ;  they  are  the  nude  form.  They  are  covered  in 
one  way,  so  that  there  will  be  nothing  shocking  about  it  ;  but  they 
are  the  human  form,  but  he  has  gone  back,  and  I  have  sent  over 
a  whole  lot  of  photographs,  and  he  has  told  me  the  politicians  do 
not  care  about  sculpture,  and  that  it  would  hurt  their  morals  if 
they  saw  a  nude  leg  of  a  man,  perhaps.  And  now  they  are  going 
to  close  me  off,  and  all  this  effort  of  mine  is  going  to  ruin.' 

"  I  thought  perhaps  the  politicians  would  say,  when  they  saw 
the  statues,  that  they  were  not  what  they  wanted  :  they  wanted 
some  workmen  with  spades,  and  so  on.  So  I  cabled  and  said  : 
'Answer  me  if  you  care  anything  about  my  life  and  about  this 
work,  and  answer  me,  is  it  because  the  statues  are  nude,  or  what 
is  the  matter  that  you  do  not  send  money  and  have  ordered  me 
not  to  go  on?  '     He  never   answered.      I   wrote   him   letter  after 

Letter  when  I  was  in  my 
bed  sick  there  ;  I  wrote 
him  every  three  days  ;  I 
could  not  help  it.  1  went 
on  another  month.  I 
stayed  there  August  and 
through  t lie  month  of 
September,  and  I  did  not 
get  an  answer.  I  went 
then  to  Moret.  my  wife 
with  me,  and  we  were  all 
pretty  well  done  up— and 
there  was  no  letter  from 
Huston.  I  sat  down  and 
cabled  him  again.  I  don't 
know  how  much  I  spent 
in  cables,  but  it  never  did 
any  good." 

This  thing  went  on,  the 
sculptor  recites,  until  the 
first  of  December,  when 
money  came,  but  was  im- 
mediately exhausted  in 
paying  the  assistants. 
The  sculptor  continues 
his  storv  : 


the  sculptor  who  was  duped  by  Huston.  For  fourteen  months,  he 
said,  from  late  in  1905,  he  was  without  money  because  Huston 
held  up  payments.  For  three  months  his  workmen  had  served 
without  a  penny's  pay,  feeling  that  the  American  Government  was 
in  some  way  behind  the  work.  For  five  months  longer  they 
worked,  then,  in  July  of  1906,  the   sculptor  bein^   reduced  P.imost 


JOSEPH    M.    HUSTON,  „  ^^     ^     ^^      Qf 

"The  scandal  has  left  its  mark  upon  him,"        December  passed  and  the 
say  the  press  reports,  and  when  arrested  Sep-  r 

tember  18  "  he  looked  almost  a  mental  wreck."        m'st      ot     January    came, 

and  no  money  ;  and  I  had 
to  turn  my  studios,  that  cost  me  #6,000,  over  for  the  rent,  because 
the  last  hour  of  the  year  I  had  nothing  to  pay  my  rent  with  and 
they  gave  me  notice  to  quit  the  house,  and  1  could  not  do  it,  and 
I  had  to  give  them  these  studios.  They  went  for  $100.  I  had  to 
give  them  the  #6,000  for  $100  to  pay  my  rent." 

Following  is  another  episode — a  visit  to  Europe  of  a  "com- 
mittee of  five  or  six  gentlemen  "  who  sought  out  the  sculptor 
and  tried  to  make  amends  for  the  past.  Huston,  when  accused, 
transferred  the  blame  for  the  agony  Mr.  Barnard  had  suffered  to 
"the  office-boy,"  to  whom,  he  asserted,  had  been  entrusted  the 
writing  of  a  letter  which  caused  the  sculptor  to  pause  in  his  work 
and  ruin  himself  on  account  of  obligations  already  assumed. 
There  followed,  we  observe  from  the  story,  a  dinner  in  Paris  in 
which  Mr.  Barnard  was  toasted;  and  Architect  Huston  said: 
"Gentlemen,  it  is  just  five  minutes  of  12,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
if  I  could  sign  my  name  to  any  one  of  those  statues  down  in  that 
old  grange  in  Moret  1  would  give  my  life  up  to-night."  The  story. 
;'. ;  presented  in  The  American  Architect  goes  on  : 

•  Then  came  perhaps  the  most  pathetic  part  of  the  story  told  by 


From  '   Harper's  Weekly."  Copyrighted  by  Harper  A  Bros. 

GEORGE   GRAY    KARNARD, 

Chosen  to  furnish  sculptures  for  the  Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  but  de- 
ceived and  reduced  almost  to  beggary  by  his  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  "  grafters." 

to  starvation,  Barnard  went  to  the  south  of  France  and  gathered1 
curios,  which  lie  sold  to  dealers  to  get  money  to  pay  his  men.  In 
this  way  he  raised  #20.000.     Continuing,  he  told  the  committee  : 

••  'Just  before  the  dedication  of  the  Capitol  I  learned  that  there 
had  been  trouble  with  some  chandeliers,  and  then  so  much  money 
for  a  model  of  a  chandelier  that  I  would  have  done  for  a  hundred 
dollars.  The  thing  went  on  until  last  May.  or  a  month  or  so  ago, 
and  I  commenced  to  realize  more  and  more  why  Mr.  Huston  had 
stopt  my  money. 

"' Here  had  been  fourteen  months  that  I  was  without  money, 
and  twelve  months  of  those  1  spent  in  the  southern  part  of  France 
collecting  antiques  in  order  to  make  a  living.  1  have  been  in  al- 
most every  village  and  almost  every  yard  in  France  collecting 
fragments  of  broken  cathedrals  and  taking  them  to  Jew  merchants 
in  Paris  and  selling  them  for  what  I  could  get.  I  made  enough 
money  out  of  that  so  that  1  was  able  to  send  ray  wife  and  children 
over  and  come  over  myself,  and  also  to  settle  up  all  I  owed. 

"  '  Every  man  1  owed  was  paid.  They  said  they  would  have 
waited  until  the  end.  and  Mr.  Bailey  had  been  asking  me  to  come 
over  and  we  could  fix  it  ;  but  1  could  not  fix  it.  and  I  could  not 
leave  all  those  men.  I  had  six  studios  full  of  things:  but  I 
settled  all  up,  and  here  1  am.  and  there  is  your  story.'  ' 

Worst  of  all.  in  the  sculptor's  estimation.  The  American  Architect 
continues,  "was  what  he  had  to  give  up  in  France  that  he  might 
devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  work  for  his  country."     We  read  : 

"  After  his  first  group  was  completed,  artists  and  critics  were 
invited  to  his  studio,  and  they  were  amazed  at  the  beauty  of  what 
he  had  to  show.  The  French  Government  at  once  offered  to  buy 
seven  figures  for  the  Luxembourg  galleries. 

•■  '  1  was  ottered  everything  to  staj  in  France.'  the  sculptor  said 
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in  concluding  his  trag  vas  <  ffei  :d  the  cross  qJ   the 

Legion  of  Honor  and  a  magnificent  studio,   with  a  garden  and  or- 
chard attached,  if  1   would  only  stay.     But    1    declined  all    thi 
tors,  saying,   "  1  have  learned  my  art,  and  n  >v\   I  am  going  Nark 
ork  in  and  for  my  o  try." 


WHERE  THE  ILLUSTRATOR   MIGHT 
SPARE  US 

THER]      ire   many  readers  with  enough  imagination  of  their 
i  supply  pictures,  to  the  mind's  eye  more  satisfying 
a  the  "illustrations  "  that  adorn  the  pages  of  the  average  novel. 
Most  loaders,  however,  may  prefer  to  have  the  picturing  done  for 
them,  however  crudely,  and  the  prevalence  of   illustration,  at   any 
rate,  might  easily  lead  one   to  think  that  the  pictorial   element  of 
the  printed  page  is  sometimes  the  main  thing  desired.     Perhaps  it 
is  with  a  spirit  of  protest  that    The  Saturday  Review  (London) 
-    -ut  that  "illustration  has  been  lavished  on  two  branches  ol 
literature  that  need  it  least — poetry  and  novels."     Yet  it  ironically 
epts  the  conditions  presented  by  the  times,  affecting  to  "neg- 
the"very  superior  beings  who  do  not  care  for  books  with 
tures,"  and  reflecting  that'1  while  human  nature  remains  as  it  is. 
■r  will  retain  a  good  deal  of  the  baby."     But  concerning  those  two 
anches  already  mentioned — poetry  and  novels  — where  we  might 
most   cases   be  spared   the   intrusion   of   a  second   hand,  often  a 
careless  and  unsympathetic  one.  we  read  these  words  ; 

"  Poetry  and  novels.    .    .    .    it  ot  any  intrinsic  worth,  will  produce 
a  mental   impression  which   no  graver  will   approach.      To  a  mind 
of  any  imagination  a  picture,  however  well  executed,  of  Shelley's 
skylark  or  Wordsworth's  daffodils  is  an  offense.     Yet   these  are 
ects  possible  to  the  artist.     When,  more  ambitious,  he  seeks  to 
'adorn  with  cuts  '  '  Paradise  Lost.'  as  <  iustav  Dore"  did,  he  becomes 
a  blasphemer.     The  Flaxman outlines  to  Homer  (or  Pope)  may  be- 
an exception  :    but  most  men.  we  think,  prefer  to  be  without  them. 
In  novels,  again,  what  artist   has  ever  been   able   to  embody,  so  as 
to  be  satisfactory  to  admirers,  the  creatures  of  the  story-teller?     If 
.hi  be  done,  it  must  be  only  where  the  story  is  very  light  com- 
edy, not   to   say   farce.      It    is  rumored   that   the   masses  think  of 
Pickwick  and  Micawber  as  they  were  imaged  by  Seymour  and 
wne.     There  is  no  accounting  for  the  taste  of  the  mass.-. 
Now  and  then  a  writer  can   draw,  and    if  he   illustrate  his  own 
ooks  one  would    hope   for   a   happy  result.      But   does   he  get    it? 
Rarely,  if  ever.      Thackeray   succeeded   pretty  well   in  grotesque, 
his  scratches  are  too  amateurish  for  the  more  serious  books. 
wrote  much  better  than  he  drew.     Against  I)n  Maurier  no  such 
■   usation  can  hold,  and  he  is  probably  the  most  successful  author- 
artist  on  record.     But,  alas!  -in  spite  of  Trilby  'booms,'  in  spite 
the   fact  that  parts  of   his  books   have  charm — he  drew  so  much 
letter  than  he  wrote. 
"When  another   hand    is    employed   to   illustrate,   the    unhappj 
thor  is  brought  face  to  face  with  what  we  can  only  call  the  'pure 
isedness  '  of  illustrators.      They  will  not  draw  what   is  set  down 
tor  them.     As  an   instance,  the   frontispiece  of 'Can  You    Forgive 
Her.''    [Trollope's]  represents 'The    Balcony  at    Basel '  occupied 
by  the  heroine  and  George  Vavasor  'the  wild  man."     Basel  and  the 
balcony    are   all   right.      The    heroine,    for    those    who    can    abide 
'Phiz's  "  women,  is  not  amiss,  but  George  has  a   huge   pair  of  mut- 
ton chop  whiskers.      Now  Trollope   is   not  often   at  much  pains  to 
describe   his    characters'   outward   appearance,    tho    he   generally 
gives  the  reader  a  very  good  idea  of  it.  but  it  happens  in  this  case 
that  he  has  been  very  particular.     George, v&  a  combat  as  a  boy 
<vith  a  burglar,  had  had  one  side  of  his   face  dreadfully  scarred 
from   his   left  eye   to   his   lower  jaw.     'People  said   of  him  that  he 
-was  so  proud  of  his  wound  that  he  would  not  grow  a  hair  to  cover 
it.     The  fact,  however,  was  that  no  whisker  could  be  made  to  come 
sufficiently  forward   to  be  of  service,  and  therefore  he  wore  none.' 
And  therefore,  we  suppose,  'Phiz  '  gave  him  a  pair. 

"'Can  You  Forgive  Her?  '  is  a  long  book,  and  probably  Phi/. ' 
was  too  busy  to  read  novels.  But  what  did  Trollopesay?  better, 
perhaps,  not  inquire." 

The  Saturday  /.'  -  merrier  over  ano*ber  misadventure 


of  an  illustrator  'r.  treating  ( Iraj  's  "  Line-  on  a  favorite  cat  drow 
in  a  tub  of  goldfish  The  lofty  vase,  we  are  told,  is  shown  as 

"a  glass  globe  with  a  very  narrow  aperture  at  the  top.  tbroug  i 
which  the  pensive  one  might  possibly  have  squeezed  (cats  are 
wondrous  compressible),  but  through  which  she  could  by  no  me  i  - 
have  'tumbled  headlong  in.'"     Further: 

"  If  she  was  a  cat  oi  firm  resolve,  bent  on  suicide,  there  might  be 
water  in  the  globe  sufficient  to  drown  her.  but  there  is  no  room  to 
admit  of  her 'eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood.'  The  globe 
might  hold  the  cat,  or  the  flood,  but  not  both.  It  maj  be  said 
that  this  vignette  was  not  done  to  order,  but  annexed  to  the 
purpose." 

Poetry  and  novels  are  "strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  and  the 
illustrator  is  aggravating,"  the  writer  concludes,  tho  he  throws  in  a 
mild  plea  for  portraits,  stating  it  this  way  : 

"It  is  a  weakness  perhaps,  but  a  very  common  one.  Jt  leads 
sometimes  to  disappointment.  Fortunate  possessors  of  the  104S 
Herrick  show  the  effigy  of  the  poet  to  perfervid  admirers  of  the 
'  Hesperides  '  with  a  rather  malicious  glee.  A  comfortable  hook- 
nosed gentleman  with  a  curly  wig  and  mustache,  looking  like  a 
successful  company  promoter,  he  is  not  at  all  what  they  expect. 
Which  is  foolish  :  tor  with  poets  no  more  than  with  birds,  a  sweet 
voice  implies  a  splendid   appearance." 


TRANSPLANTED  FRENCH  STYLES 

T\  TUC'H  of  the  inspiration  of  modern  Lnglish  literature  comes 
^▼i-  from  France,  asserts  a  writer  in  the  London  Daily  News. 
An  examination  of  the  style  of  many  of  the  foremost  English  wri- 
ters will  reveal  a  connecting  link  with  a  French  source.  But  there 
is  one  remarkable  style,  the  writer  points  out.  which  has  never 
been  naturalized  in  England — "  the  style  which  Prosper  Merimee 
used  in  France  ami  Anton  Tchekhoff— if  1  may  judge  by  transla- 
tions—in Russia."  This  style,  the  writer  thinks,  may  in  time 
supersede  the  psychological  and  analytical  methods  of  to-day. 
We  read  : 

"The  writer  approaches  his  subject  in  a  purely  disinterested 
way  :  he  tells  his  tales  of  tragedy  or  passion  as  if  they  were  not  of 
the  least  concern  to  him.  the  mere  narrator  or  spectator.  The 
poignancy  of  the  story  gains  its  utmost  effect  from  the  coldness  of 
the  writer,  from  the  fact  that  his  own  passion  was  entirely 
concealed. 

"1  have  heard  people  express  surprize  that  Merimee  should  re- 
veal so  passionate  a  mood  in  his 'Letters  to  an  Unknown."  But 
surely  the  truth  is  that  he  was  only  unloosing  his  real  nature.  And 
that  is  why  the  external  coldness  which  he  assumed  lor  the  pur- 
poses of  his  art  makes  his  stories  so  superbly  effective. 

"  ( )ne  of  the  few  people  who  might  have  adapted  this  style  to  the 
English  language  was  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  All  his  stories,  tho  not 
his  poems,  were  written  with  an  air  of  detachment.  But  he  seldom 
came  to  grips  with  really  human  affairs  :  the  fanciful,  the  ingen- 
ious, and  the  supernatural  held  his  attention,  so  that  he  never 
achieved  what  his  temperament  otherwise  fitted  him  to  achieve. 
The  only  instances  1  can  think  of  where  this  method  is  used  in  Lng- 
lish occur  in  Browning,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  story  of  Lazarus 
told  by  the  physician  writing  to  his  master.  The  physician  cares 
nothing  about  Jesus  of  Narazeth  ;  it  does  not  behoove  him.  a  man 
of  science,  to  dabble  in  Jewish  superstitions  ;  so  he  tells  the  story, 
coldly,  for  what  it  is  worth. 

"  Perhaps  we  do  not  realize  often  enough  how  big  a  debt  the 
English  writers  of  this  and  the  last  generation  owe  to  France.  It 
was  Sainte-Beuve  who  initialed  the  school  of  criticism  whick 
Matthew  Arnold  made  familiar  to  Englishmen.  Walter  Pater 
owed  much  of  his  style  to  a  study  of  Flaubert  and  other  French- 
men. Zola  created  the  realistic  novel  which  has  become  so  fash- 
ionable among  us.  George  Moore  and  his  school  must  have 
closely  followed  the  work  of  Pierre  Loti.  tho  they  have  superim- 
posed much  that  is  alien  to  the  spirit  of  that  delicate  artist. 
Stevenson  always  frankly  acknowledged  his  debt  to  nineteenth- 
century  French  literature,  from  Dumas  onward.  And  Lafcadio 
Hearn  made  it  a  deliberate  aim  'to  realize  a  Latin  style  i:i 
English. 
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With  this  story,  t ho  author  assures  the 
reader,  "The  Trilogy  of  Reconstruction" 
is  brought  to  a  close-.  Like  its  predecessors 
in  this  scries,  "The  Leopard's  Spots"  and 

"The     Clansman, Jne     Traitor"     deals 

with  the  negro  problem  and  defends  the 
existence  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  during  the 
Reconstruction  period  in  theSouth.  Aside 
from  this  clearly  defined  purpose,  the 
story  follows  the  usual  lines  of  the  melo- 
dramatic novel  and  is  filled  with  impossi- 
ble characters  who  are  tormented  with 
impossible  passions  and  who  do  impossible 
things.  The  hero,  /ohn  Graham,  is  a 
young  lawyer  who  possesses  all  the  manly 
virtues  and  who  is,  besides,  the  Grand 
Dragon  of  the  Invisible  Empire.  His 
rival,  Steve  Hoyle,  the  villain  of  tin-  story, 
is  a  member  of  the  sann  secret  organiza- 
ti>  >n;  and  when  the  latter  is  dissolved  by  the 
('■rand  Dragon  he  forms  a  new  Klan  of  his 
own.  Both  men,  of  course,  love  the  same 
woman,  Stella,  the  daughter  of  the  Judge, 
who  is  Graham's  hitter  enemy.  On  the 
invitation  of  this  strange  heroine,  Stella, 
the  new  Klan  visits  her  hous<  on<  evening, 
«nd  before  the  festivities  1  :n.  that  occasion 


are    concluded    her    father,    the   Judge,    is 
found  murdered  in  his  chair. 

For  some  reason  Stella  is  convinced  that 
Graham  is  guilty  of  the  crime,  and  she 
thereupon  dedicates  herself  to  the  task  of 
getting  him  completely  in  her  power,  in 
order  that  she  may  procure  from  his  own 
lips  the  evidence  that  will  convict  hir 
As  she  is  a  woman  of  amazing  beauty  and 
charm — "the  very  air  about  her  seemed 
charged  with  the  intensity  of  her  person- 
ality; she  radiated  it  in  ever\-  direction  "- 
she  experiences  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  her  design.  Of  course,  John  is  not  the 
murderer;  there  is  never  any  doubt  in  the 
reader's  mind  as  to  that.  He'  is  hound, 
however,  to  suffer  the  usual  penalty  for 
being  a  hero  in  melodrama,  and  is  accord- 
ingly handed  over  to  the  authorities,  to 
stand  trial  for  Ins  life,  through  the  wiles  of 
the   Delilah   who  lues  had  him  in  her  toils. 

Just  as  the  trail  is  sprung,  Stella  unfor- 
tunately discovers  thai  she-  is  in  love  with 
the  man  whose  life  she  has  endangered, 
and  at  the  same  lime  she  is  thoroughly 
convinced  that  he  is  innocent  of  the  mur- 
der ol  her  father.  All  kinds  of  indignities 
and  sufferings  are  heaped  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate John  in  prison;  but,  in  spite  of 
every  inducement,  he  refuses  to  divulge 
the  names  of  his  comrades  in  the  Secret 
Empire.  Steve  Hoyle,  however,  is  not  so 
loyal  to  the-  oaths  of  the  Klan.  and.  by 
revealing  all  that  the  Government  wishes 
to  know,  becomes  the  Traitor  of  the  story. 
Through  this  act  of  treachery  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  comes  to  a  end  and  a  reign  of  law 
and  order  is  restored  to  the  community. 
At  the  trial  it  is  discovered  that  John  was 
not  the-  murderer  of  the  Judge,  a  carpet- 
bagger by  the  name-  of  Lark;');  ha  vino 
committed  the  crime,  and  after  a  brief 
term  of  imprisonment  for  his  connection 
with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  the'  hero  regains 
Ins  liberty,  .and  with  it  the-  hand  of  the 
heroine. 

There  are'  not  lacking  some'  dramatic 
scenes  in  the  course  of  the  story,  but  as  a 
defense  of  government  by  means  of  the 
Invisible  Empire  the'  author  manifestly 
ili  feats  his  i iwn  purpose, 

Dudley,    Albertus    T      The    Great    Year.      [1 
'rated.      i2mo,   po.   ix    $02.     Boston:    Lothrop,    Lee 
&  Shepard  Co,     Si  .  25  nel 

Po (razza.ro,    Antonio.     The   Woman,      ismi 

vii    ;oi.      I '  iia:  J.  B.  Lij  ipino  itt  Ci  >. 

For  man,     Justus     >IiU^.     A    Stumbling     Bli 
1  >n-.i>.    pp.    510.      New    York:    Harper     >.\    Bro1 
Si  .  50  net. 

Mr.  Porman's  practise  in  writing  novels 
is  shown  in  his  ease  management  of  tech- 
nical construction.     His  ideas  have  become 

mature;    and  his    way  '<(  expressing  them 


remains  quite  the-  most  curious  that  is 
in  any  fictionist  addressing  the  Ameri    in 
reader.      In  the  present  instance  he  is 
(•■rued  with  the  making  or   marring   of   a 
young   man.    by   marriage,    ihe   lottery  in 
which,  as  has  been  saitj,  most  people  draw- 
blank.;.     The  young  man  is  David  Rivers, 
who  grows  up  in  a  <]uaint  little  town  of 
New  York  State,  and  develops  a  talent  '"or 
writing  storie's.      Beside  him    flowers  / 
mary  Crewe,  the-    perfection  of    femininity 
in    loveliness,    bodily   and   spiritual.      His 
guardian,  a  graceful  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,    who   takes   more   brandy    than    he 
should  one  day    in  each   week,   sees 
David  and   Rosemary  must  naturally  drift 
into    the    port    of    matrimony.      There 
he  sends  David  off  to  see  the  ""rid.  so  that 
he'  may  not  be  impeded  in  his  career.     The 
guardian  lov<  -   David  as    a  son,  and  with 
as    much    misunderstanding    as    even    his 
father  could   have  shown.     The-  guardian 
has  loved  David  s  mother  in  his  youth,  and 
worships  her  portrait  now-.      IK  grovels  in 
brand)'   once  a   week,   and   always  makes 
phrases,  courtesies,  and  postures,  as  gei 
men  of  the'  old  school  are-  said  invariably 
in     do.      Beyond     doubt,    i 
the-    guardian,    felt    himself    a    gentleman. 
The-    propri(  the    hotel    where    he 

bought  his  brandy,  and  his  negro  ser1 
must    have    thought    him    such.      In    fact, 
hi   could  no1   have  been  either  than  a 
and  maudlin  sentimentalist. 

David    achieves    prompt    success    as    a 
writer.      He  also  finds  his  way  into 
in  New  York,  where   he  meets   the   sti 
bling-block,     Violet     Winter       Miss    Ib- 
is   supercivilized ;     what     is    more,    sh< 
neurotic      She  craves  the  full,   active 
of  the  healthy,  normal  woman,  but   la 
the     necessary    constitution.      She    craves 
David,    too,    and     she-     marries    him 
after  -he-  has  brought  him  to  the  p 
proposing  marriage,  and  he-  has  pr< 
she   determines   adroitly    that    they    n 
no1   marry.     She'  will  not  hold  him 
engagement       She- will  not  be  a  stumbli 
block    in    his    path.      Nothing    she    could. 
have  done  would  have  bound  the-  < 
more'  surely. 

1 1  is  difficult   iv  it   to   beli<  ve 
1  ho  e'  the  worst  of  cures  in  her  debilital 
condition.      Almost  any  other  c<     1  .vn 

heavy  washing,  with  the  best  of  washii 
powders,     would     have     been     preferable. 
How   David  ever  got   through    the 

is  incXplie  able-;  but  th<    - 
He  was  stricken  with  typhoid,  and  « 
convalescent    deep   mental   depression 
n  ordered  that  his 
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take  him  back  to  his  old  home,  where  again  book   of    Memoirs   consists   of  two   parts:        The  rivalry  existing  between  Ristori  and 
he  meets  Rosemary  Crewe,  unremembered ,  in    the    first,    Madame    Ristori    gives    her    Rachel,  and 'the  complete  triumph  of  the 
yet  not  forgotten.     Then    follows  the  lasl  reminiscences   of   her   stage   career,    com-    Italian    actress    over    the    great    French 
and  most  essential  portion  of  the  story.  mencing  with  her  first  appearance  before    Queen  of  Tragedy,  haveof  course  been  often 
Page  after   pa         s  written   glibly,   and  the  footlights  at  the  age  of  two  months,    told.      It   is  interesting    however    to  find 
i  with  color  tints,  which,  tho  occasion-  and   extending   ever  sixty-three   years  to    here   for  the  first  time'  Ristori 's'enthusi- 
ally     hectic,    are    m    the    mam    ;  her  farewell  performance,  which  was  given    astic   estimate   of   the   art   of   the   woman 
Damd   is   a   credible    hero,    and    a    decent  twenty-two    years  ago  at   the   New  York    from    whom   she   won   her   fairest   laurels 
author.      He  is  an  honest  magazinist,  with  Academy   of   Music   in  a  memorable   pro-    In  comparing  her  rival  with  herself    Ris 
none  of  the  silly  inflation  in  his  work  that  duction      of      Shakespeare's      "  Macbeth,"    tori  contrasts  the  new  and  the  old  schools 
his     admirers     display        Rosemary    is     a  Edwin  Booth  taking  the  title-role  on  that    of  acting.      " Rachel  "  she  writes    "could 
dream  heroine,  faultless  m  all  points.      If  occasion.     The  second   part  of  her  Mem-    inflame  an  audience  with   her  outbursts 
only   Mr.    Forman  applied  the  taste  that  olrs  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  six  of  the    tho  academic,  so  beautiful  was  her  diction' 
chose    her   to   his   manner   of   writing,    he  principal  parts  in  her  repertoire:  Schiller's    so  stately  her  acting.      In  the  most  pas- 
would    have    written    naturally,    not    cor-  Mary   Stuart,    Giacometti's    Queen    Eliza-    sionate    situations,    her    expressions     her 
ruptly,  in  a  London  patois,  which  is  neither  both,    Shakespeare's     Lady    Macbeth,     Le-    poses,    everything   was   regulated    bv    the 
the    King's   English   nor   that    of   William  gouve 's  Medea,  Alfieri's  Myrrha,   and  Ra-    rules    of    the    traditional    French    school 
Dean  Ho  wells. 


Genung,    John     Franklin.     The   Idylls  and     the 
Ages.      A_  Valuation     of   Tennyson's    Idylls    of   the 


Evangelism. 
H.  RevellCo. 


i2mo,   pp.    221. 

Si  net. 


mo 
Th 


cine 's  Phaedra.  In   the   Italian   school,   we   maintain   that 

Altho    the   great    bulk    of    her    reminis-    one  of  the  principal  objects  in  reciting  is 
(Elucidated  in  part  "by  comparisonTbetween    cences  have  to  do  with  her  stage  experi-    to  portray  life  and   realitv,   what    nature 
Tennyson     and     Browning)     nmo,    pp.     vii-8o.    ences,    Madame    Ristori's    early    marriage    shows  us." 
New  York:  Thomas  \  .  Crowell  &  Co.      7s  cents.  ,        ,,         ,,'._,.,.  ,    ,    V.    .,,        ,,  &  TT 

Good  stories  from  the  Ladies' Home  Journal.  to  the  Marquis  duhatio  del  Gnllo  (her  Having  achieved  recognition  as  the  first 
Illustrated.     i6mo.  pp.   128.     Philadelphia:   Henry    real  name    was  "the    Marchesa  Capranica    actress  of  her  time  through  her  triumph 

d  and  PerSon-      dd  Grill°  ')  enabled  her  to  intersperse  the    on  the  Parisian  stage,  Ristori  set  out  on  her 

•.-  York:  Fleming    manv  memorable  incidents  of  her  profes-    travels,  during  .which  she  made  two.  pro- 

sional  career  with  interesting  allusions  to    fessional  tours  of  the  United  States.     The 

Huckei,    Elizabeth    J.     Songs    of    Motherhood,    the  Italian  nobilitv  of  which  her  husband    greater  part  of  her  Memoirs  are  filled  with 

YrTrtowelT&Co2m07/centsnet.Xt',V  Y°rk    Th°maS    was    a    member.    'Ristori's    parents    were    the   interesting   and   amusing   experiences 

Ibsen,  Henrik.    With  Introduction  by  William    strolling  players,  and  her  union  with  a  per-    gathered  in  her  journeyings  from  one  city 

Archer     Emperor  and  Galilean.    ,12010,  pp.  xxxv      sonage  of  such  high  social  prestige  as  that    to  another,  oftentimes  in  the  most  out-of- 

4*0       New  York:  Charles  Scnbner  s  Sons.     Si  net.     „„;„,. qj  u.    +u      at  j   i 1  /->     n  iu  *   ±,  1  ,  •,, 

Jefferson,  Charles  Edward.  The  New  Crusade;  enJ0>edvb>-  *he  Marquis  del  Gnllo  was  not  the-way  regions  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
Occasional  Sermons  and  Addresses.  The  old  Year  accomplished  without  a  series  of  romantic  with  various  kindlv  criticisms  of  her  stage 
Ynodrkth\XomasEYChCrowen  '&  Co °  IT^ancfT  adventures-  lhc  recital  of  which  in  a  pref-  contemporaries.  Her  repertoire  of  plays 
tents  net.  ace    l»y    Mantellini     forms    an    interesting    which   she   took   with  her  on  her   travels 

Johnson,     George     Ellsworth      Education     by    part  of  the  present  volume.      One  gathers    was    extraordinary    for    its    vanetv    and 
NewSYorkd  Gmnlfc  c™ustrated      ,6mo'    I"'-    234>    from     the     Memoirs    that     this    marriage   abundance.     Into'  the    field     of     Shake- 
Jones,    Henry   Arthur,    and    Herman.    Henry,    threatened    for  a    time   to   bring    Ristori's    spearian drama,  however,  Ristori  made  but 
The  Silver  King:    A  Drama  in  Five  Acts     8mi  ,    stage    career    to    an    abrupt    termination,    one    venture — Lady    Macbeth     which    be- 

,,Pi„nl9,     if  v  °a  h         "f    TV-  ,'°  TT  x    Durin"  the  ,irsl    VL'ar  of  her  married  life    came  one  of  her  favorite  and  best-known 
Jones,     Henry    Arthur.     Joseph     Entangled.      A      ,  , J  -  ,         ,        ,  , 

Comedy    in   Three   Acts,  and  The   Dancing  Girl:      A  sne  u;'s  Separated  trom  her  husband  OWfflg  parts. 

Drama  in  Four  Acts_    Each  8mo.  pp.  141   and  119.  to  the  hostility  of  his  parents,  and  when        In  giving  her  theorv  of  this  character, 

Kobbe".     Gustav.      Signora.     Illustrated.     I2mo,  ' h^'  ' w,.  lovers  were  hnally  allowed  to  live  in   the      critical   studies"  which  form   the 

pp.  205.    New  York:   Thomas  Y.   Crowell    &    Co.  together  and  the  young  wife  experienced  second  half  of  her  Memoirs,  Ristori  makes 

Sl  net        ,  "the  sublime  good  fortune  to  become  the    the  Scottish  Queen  a  "colossal  conception 

Lincoln's     Gettysburg    Oration     and     First    and    ,>w,iu,,_     ,.(     f„..~     ,ui  i      „   >>     \  _4.i.  ^f    „      cj         j-      •         1    .•  ,  ,,     • 

id  Inaugural  Addresses,     nmo,    pp.46.    \<-w    "l,,thl-'r    of    four    children,       her    enthusi-    of   perfidy,    dissimulation,    hypocrisy,"    m 

York:  Duffield  &  Co.    60  cents  net.  astie  devotion  to  her  art  waned  to  such  a    whom  "there  was  no  sweet  affection,"  and 

Lcomis  Charles  Battell.  Araminta and  the  Auto-    degree    that    she   retired    from    the    stage,    who  was  from    first    to  last   "the  Satanic 

jbile.      Illustrated.      i6mo,      pp.  93.      New     iork:     t-u  1  <■  1  ■    •.,        r     .1         1       .  ,-      ,,..,, 

lomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     50  cents:  1  he  ret irement ,  however,  was  not  of  long    spirit   of    the    body    of    Macbeth,      whose 

Lynde,  Francis.    Empire  Builders.      Illustrated     duration.      In  Ristori,   altho  the  instincts    character  was  far  weaker  and  less  criminal 

i2mo,  pp.  377.    Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.    of  the   wife  and  the   mother  were   highly    than     her    own.      In    this     interpretation 

Matthews,  Brander.  Innuiru-  and  Opinions,  developed  and  remained  with  her  to  the  Ristori  admits  that  she  differs  from  some 
nmo,     pp.     305.      New      lork:     Charles     Scnbner  a     j__        .  ,  .       .,       .,       .  ,       -  ~,     .  ,  ,      , 

Sons.     $1.25  net.  aav  ot  "Or  death,  the  love  tor  her  art  was    Shakespearian   students,  and  she   certam- 

Kistori.  Adelaide.  Memoirs  and  Artistic  Stud.es  temperamental  and  refused  to  be  robbed  ly  does  ignore  many  of  the  subtler  finer 
rendered  into  English  by  G.  Mantellini,  with  Bio-  of  the  opportunitv  for  its  expression  by  passages  of  the  play.  The  unique  and 
^St^^^\^^T\,™T^  the  wrongest  inducements  of  an  alto-  interesting  feature  of  her  analysis  of  the 
263.     New  York:  Doublcday,  Page  &  Co.     S2.50.       gether  happy  domestic  environment.      "I    part,    however,    lies   not   so   much   in   her 

The  Memoirs  of  Madame  Ristori,  Italy's  adored  my  art,"  she  writes;  and  it  was  theory  of  the  characterization  as  in  the 
greatest  actress,  as  she  is  generally  ac-  because  of  this  adoration,  and  not  from  detailed  description,  scene  by  scene,  of 
•claimed,  covering  a  period  of  eighty-four  any  need  of  the  emoluments  arising  from  the  varying  intonations  and  gestures  em- 
years,  form  an  exceptionally  interesting  the  exercise  of  her  profession,  that  she,  ployed  by  her  in  its  portrayal  on  the  stage, 
contribution  to  dramatic  history  on  account  happy  wife  and  mother  tho  she  was,  re-  The  same  descriptive  method  is  adopted 
•of   the   light   which    they   throw   upon   an    turned  to  the  stage.  in  the  analysis  of  the  five  other  dramatic 

important  transition  period  in  the  annals  The  Italy  of  those  days,  owing  to  the  figures  which  were  favorites  with  Ristori 
of  the  stage.  Written  in  the  twilight  of  rigorous  censorship  of  the  drama  main-  in  her  stage  career.  This  whole  series  of 
a  long  career  filled  with  histrionic  triumphs,  tained  by  the  Austrian  and  pontifical  studies,  indeed,  in  which  the  actress,  prac- 
the  reader  of  these  delightfully  reminis-  governments,  was  anything  but  favorable  tised  in  all  the  arts  and  technic  of  her 
cent  pages  passes  from  the  cold  classicism  to  the  career  of  a  genuine  artist.  Ristori  profession,  speaks,  as  well  as  the  critical 
of  the  faultless  Rachel,  the  last  and  most  gives  a  number  of  specimens  of  official  interpreter,  forms  a  striking  contribution 
famous  exponent  of  the  idealistic  school  interference  in  theatrical  performances  to  the  literature  of  the  drama,  and  must 
of  acting,  to  the  realism  of  Duse  and  which  are  amusing  enough  to  read  to-day,  be  of  decided  value  as  a  handbook  to  those 
Bernhardt.  In  this  modern  evolution  of  but  whiff h  must  have  weighed  heavily  on  future  queens  of  tragedy  who  would  at- 
dramatic  art  Ristori  was  the  acknowledged  an  actress  consumed  with  her  passionate  tempt  these  great  roles, 
leader,  and  in  the  grace  and  powi  r  of  her  love  of  art  for  art's  sake.  For  instance,  Altogether,  in  this  volume  of  Memoirs 
impersonations  combined  the  simple  fer-  she  tells  us,  the  censor  erased  this  whole  Ristori  has  left  a  fitting  and  enduring 
vor  of  the  older  school  with  the  more  sentence  from  "Macbeth" — "Here  I  have  memorial  of  an  artistic  career  which  won 
■complex  portrayal  of  human  passions  a  pilot's  thumb  wrecked  as  homeward  he  for  herself  and  her  beloved  Italy,  where 
characteristic  of  that  essentially  modern  did  come"— because  it  was  feared  that  the  this  great  and  charming  woman  was  re- 
cra  of  the  stage  to  which  she  justly  stands  audience  might  see  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  vered  as  a  national  character  until  the  day 
in  the  relation  of  a  creator.  boat  of  St.  Peter,  which,  owing  tothewick-   of  her  death  last  October,  a  meed  of  praise 

Besides    the    biographical    matter    fur-    edness  of  the  times,  was  in  danger  of  ship-    that    has    rarely  fallen    to    the    lot    of    an 
nished    by    Signor    Ventura,    the    present    wreck!  actress. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

The  Old  Dear  Way. 

By  Katharink  Tynan-. 

There's  a  road  I  will  not  take, 

Tho  the  lark's  above  it, 

The  sweet  dews  love  it: 
Never  again  for  Mary's  sake. 

There's  a  house  I've  loved  and  lost. 

From  garden  bowers. 

At  the  midnight  hours, 
1 1  cries  to  me  like  a  lonely  ghost. 

An  old  red  house,  so  warm  and  kind, 

Yet  I  must  shun  it, 

Nor  think  upon  it. 
The  thought  of  the  stranger's  in  my  mind. 

Your  garden's  out  in  bloom  and  fruit; 

Empty  and  cold, 

Where  we  walked  of  old; 
Never  again  shall  I  come  to  it. 

There  are  thoughts  I  keep  apart 

Of  the  darling  faces, 

The  empty  places, 
Locked  forever  within  my  heart. 

—  From  The  Hibclot  (Portland). 


To   the   Wind. 

By  John   Vance  Cheney. 

I. 
Wind,  breathe  thine  art 
Upon  my  heart; 
Blow  the  wild  sweet  in! 
Let  my  song  begin. 

Bring  measures  grave; 
The  hill  pines  wave; 
Blow  with  thee  along 
All  the  valley  song. 

Hymn  of  the  night, 
Hymn  of  the  light. 
Rhythm  of  land  and  sea, 
Breathe  to  the  heart  of  me. 

Swift  wind  of  God, 
Quickening  the  clod. 
Give  of  the  heavens  strong 
My  heart  a  song! 

II. 

Wind  in  the  late  September  bough, 

Rocking  the  empty  nest, 
Never  before  so  sweet  as  now 

Your  melody  of  rest. 

Is  it  because  so  close  they  be. 

The  loss,  the  bitter  smart, — 
The  singing  in  the  naked  tree, 

The  crying  in  the  heart? 

From  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 


ADVICE    TO  SMALL   INVESTORS. 

So  many  people  are  drawing  their  money  out  of 
the  savings-banks  and  investing  it  in  stocks  and 
bonds  in  the  hope  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest  that 
a  word  of  advice  on  the  subject  is  timely  and  im- 
portant. We  find  in  the  September  World's  Work 
a  carefully  considered  article  on  this  topic  which 
is  well   worth   quoting.     The  writer  says: 

Almost  every  mail  brings  to  The  World's  Work 
letters  from  readers  who  have  money  in  the  savings- 
banks  and  want  to  know  how  to  invest  it  so  as  to 
get  better  results  than  the  banks  can  give  them. 
The  sums  range  from  S500  to  $5,000.  Nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  applicants  have  never  been  investors,  they 
have  been  merely  savers.  Nine  out  of  ten,  too,  want 
conservative  investments.  The  other  tenth  wishes 
b  1  get  rich  in  a  hurry,  and  wants  the  way  pointed  out. 

To  the  latter  class  this  magazine  has  no  advice 
to  give,  except  a  word  of  caution.  The  others  we 
can   holy  add    we   try    to   help.      The    advice    given 


It  is  pure! 

That  is  the  one  thing  about  Ivory 
Soap  that  is  of  paramount  importance. 

It  floats;  it  is  free  from  that  unpleas- 
ant odor  which  so  many  soaps  have;  it  is 
available  for  use  not  only  in  the  bath 
and  toilet  but  also  for  fine  laundry  pur- 
poses— these  things  are  important,  but, 
after  all,  they  are  secondary  to  the  one 
great  fact  that  Ivory  Soap  is  pure  soap ; 
and  nothing  else. 

There  is  no  "free"  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory 
Soap.  That  is  why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric 
or  the  most  delicate  skin. 

Ivory   Soap  -  9945^oo    Per   Cent.  Pure. 


J 


The  Literary  Digest  is  read  by  intelligent,  progressive,  healthy-minded  people,  representative  of 
the  best  American  homes.  Advertisers  seeking  patronage  from  this  choice  clientele  cannot  afford  to- 
refrain  from  using  its  advertising  columns. 


SECTIONAL 

BOOKCASES 

are  rapidly  replacing  the  old-fashioned  solid 
bookcases.  Ihey  grow  with  your  library— 
fit  any  space,  and  promote  more  comfort  in 
the  home  than  any  other  piece  of  furniture. 


Per 
Section 


$loo 

Freight   Paid 


and 
Upwards 


Made  in  our  own  factory,  under  our  own  pat- 
ents, and  shipped  direct  to  the  home  or  office 

On  Approval 

The  artistic  appearance,  solidity  of  con- 
struction, and  practical  features  of  this  case 
have  appealed  to  thousands  of  prominent 
users   who  have  universally  pronounced  it 

THE  BEST 

23,  which  illustrates  the  different  grades  and  finishes,  from  solid  oak  to  solid 
mahogany,  and  offers  many  suggestions  for  building  up  the  home  or  office  library. 

THE     X.    J.     H'.VWSTtMIM      MK«,     fit.,    1,11 1 1<-     Falls.    \.V.     i  «'r»-  «'  Scrlional   H«oVra>.  >  nn.l  Vi  in;   I  ilinol. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Back  Up  Your  Gray  MatterWith 

^ps^^-     -fe 

Use^t'lPOM  B©C5£ for  Letters  That  Count 

One  year  or  fifty  years  from  now.  r<'"'' 
letters  in  other  people'-,  files   will  loi  k 
.i^  well  as   the   day   they   were   received 
if  they  are  written  on 

©ffiKIP®K  3©K~    betters   by  age,   because  it 
^  made  slowly. 

You  cannot  hasten  '.lie  process  of  paper  mak- 
1113  and  get  a    good  a  paper  as  by  the  old  slow 
method       You  have  to  build  a  sheet  of  paper. 
That  i«  why  a  blind  man  could  u-ll  a  sheet  of 
@® 8f  £>©(M  @©faiB  in  .i  ream  of   o  her    papers. 
The  "feel"  would  tell  him  the  character  of  the 
japer.     It-  strength  and  surface  would  tell  the 
story  of  slow,  careful  manufacture. 

BACK  UP  YOUR  GRAY  MATTER  WITH 

No  paper  is  ton  sood  for  letters  that  have  to 
count. 

Try   it   for    yourself.     Make    a                1   ment. 
Get  a  month's  supply  of  @©6f  fP@!?C  B®WE  from 
your  printer  and  check  up  results. 

TbeSQIIPOM  SOES.  t.ook  -showing  Tarl- 
oms    weights,  finishes    and    colors,    una    how 
finely  the  paper  prints,  "ill  besenl  you  with 
tlie  nameofa   ocal   printet    01    BUitloner  who 
csji  supply  vou.    Write  us  on   your  business 
letterhi  ad 

AMERICAN    WRITING    PAPER   CO. 

Largest    Manufacturers    of    Commercial 

Paper  in  the  World.     29  Mills. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

T^e  Deaf  |ade  to  Hear 

Persons  affected 
with  impaired 
hearing  are  ear- 
nestly invited  to 
correspond  with 
ns  concerning 

OTOPHONE 

a  small  .compact  aid  to  hear- 
>t  the 

ear  and  not  inse 

natural 

in  a 
very       e!r 
maimer  and  there 

ilar  explains  our  free  trial  offer. 


varies  according  to  tne  amount  of  cash  involved, 
the  sex  and  condition  of  the  applicant,  and  the 
necessity.!  gi  h   interest  returns   out    of  the 

investment 

To    the    man    or    woman  who  lias  sa   ed   s,oo  by 
dint  of  lor      el       icri  fii  e,  t '  e  re;  >ly  is  almost  in-,  aria 
ble.     It  is  to  li      i  ings-b  ink, 

provided    the   b  ink    i       irganized  i  ti  ing   i"'1  >- 

tcctive  laws.  To  the  Ne.v  York  or  M  ichusetts 
saver  this  advice  is  always  given.  To  the,  depositors 
in  the  so-calle  •■■      banks  in      ■    ■    0     er  State 

we  think  it  a  kindm  i  to  nggesl  .1  I  cy  take  the 
moiu'\  out  of  tin'  b  inks  and  pu1  it  into  b  nds  of  such 
a  '"-li  ianj  i  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  or  into 
strong  municipal  bonds.  This  article  is  not  the 
er  plai  e  1  in  full  the  I  i  irii  >us 

S1 

l  i  to  the  wider  class  of  savers  who  are  think - 

ent,   the  cla^s  that   hi  ild     from  $1,000 

to  Si, 500  ,  1     rnihg  from  the      -    in       hanks    an 


OI'TII    I  \\ 

10  1  ihi»t  -ittil  Street,  \<- 


w    Vurk 


\N'  1  1  11  M     PARACHUTB    rHAT  FAILED  TO  INFLATE. 

M.i\  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 

ierhaps  ler  1  ent.,  the  questii  on  beo  >mes 

more  difficull  This  is  the  class  of  people  that  falls 
1  the  promoter  and  the  swindler.  In 
in  individual  should  either  leave  the 
money  in  bank,  or  else  invest  it  only  in  a  most  con- 
servative way;  but  it  is  astounding  how  large  a  per- 
centa  h  people  will  risk  half  or  three-quarters 

rtd  in    ome  mining  stock,  some  great  inven- 
tioi  ent  dream  of  a  promoter. 

In  answering  such    queries,    this   magazine    allows 
•  une  latitude.     If  the  saver  is  a  man  cm  a  g    id 
H    established,   and    not  likely    to 
worry  over  things,  it  is  possible  to  go  so  far  as  to  ad 
ew  shares  of  a  standard  stock, 
either  railroad  or  industrial.     This  has  been  the  case 
in  particular  this  last  spring        \   small   amount  of 
Union  Pacific  preferred  or  common,  of  Greal   North- 
ern preferred,  Northern  Pacific,  New  York  Central, 
or  General  Electric  at  'he  prices  obtaining   through 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  has  not  seemed  to  us 
ami  i    an  investor.      'I  hi     returns   are   large, 

the  ultinm  1  id  the  stocl     are  plain 

enough  for  an  o.sei 

If  the  quer        im<     Ft  1  im  a  s  Oman  tea<  hing    ehool, 

saving  a  iphy,   or  saving  her 

i  pennies   from  a  shop    ;irl  er  is  very 

bank, 
unlei                                         1  a  State  w  het  e  an  in   1    t- 
j  ment  would  \  •                                           ife.      In  a 
I  like  this  last  ' 1  . 

The  bo         ;  h    ■  1  000  who  |  luts  the 

nto  ia-Rail  onds    is  then 

npli     if  a  safe 
I    id      Others,   how- 
■     1  ,  puts  it: 

1  ii    money  who    nsi   ton 
at  investment  to  yield  them    even 


TO    RELIEVE  NERVOUSNESS, 

Headache,  Insomnia,   Exhaustion   and  Restlessness, 
take  Hansford's  Acid  Phosphate.    An  ideal   nerve 
I  tonic  in  all  forms  of  nen  •  disorders. 


A 

Famous 

EXQIN 

The  Q.  M.  WHEXLER  Grade 
Elgin  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
accuracy  and  reliability.  It  is  now 
in  great  demand  in  the  new  models. 

For  those  who  want  a  remarkably 
true  watch  at  a  very  reasonable 
price  the  right  watch  is  the  G.  M. 
WHEELER  Grade  Elgin. 

Right  in  price — within  the  reach 
of  everyone  —  "  The  Watch  that's 
made  for  the  majority." 

Right  in  style — The  new  thin 
model  in  small  sizes. 

Right— always  right— A  wonder- 
fully accurate  timekeeper,  and  sus- 
ceptible to  extremely  fine  adjustment 
with  the  micrometer  regulator. 

Adjusted  to  temperature.  Seven- 
teen jewels.  Ask  to  see  the  G.  M. 
WHEELER  Grade  Elgin. 

E  L  G  I  N  S  of  equal  grade  and 
reasonable  price  for  women — desir- 
able new  models. 

ELCIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 
Elgin,  III. 


R%  Bond  Shares 

^*^  OF  THE 

New  York  Realty  Owners  Go. 

The  Safest  Form  of  Investment  Known 

Interest  it  Guaranteed  and  principal  is  Bern  red  hy  exte-r*. 
ive  New  Vork  Realty  holdings,  with  :i  guarantee  <>f  Six 
Dollars  for  Each  Dollar  uf  investment  This  ratio  of 
security  is  being  still  further  increased  by  the  extension  of  our 
business  and  the  enhancement  in  tin-  value  "'  <>"r  properties, 
ill  ;i  in  ill  i"  11  dollar^  pnid  to  investors  din  ing  the  pert  12 
v  ii  «.  Investments  ol  fr<  m  $100  t<>  $10,000  accepted,  parfft- 
i  jptii  ing  ■  n  -  ii  iiiiu'  i  fi  "in  date  of  re»  eipt. 

ASSETS,  $2,000,000.00 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  BOOKLET  9 

488  1  11  111    ivkvi  1:.  \i:vv  voiih  «  riv 
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per  cent.,  or  some  other  high  rale.  It  is  a  ise  to  hesi- 
tate before  encouraging  »n>"  one  to  take  money  out  of 
the  bank  to  try  and  get  a  high  retvirn  from  it.  It  is 
possible  to  get  seven  per  cent,  with  a  great  deal  of 
safety,  but  usually  one  can  not  at  the  same  time  have 
the  money  in  a  form  from  which  it  may  be  recovered 
quickly,  as  n  can  from,ihe  bonds.  There  are  a  few 
preferred  industrial  stocks,  small  issues  on  great  cor- 
porations that  pay  dividends  on  their  common  tocks 
and  have  done  so  for  year'-',  that  are  desirable  but 
they  are  few.  We  know  of  practically  no  bonds  that. 
yield  so  high  a  return  into  which  Small     i  hould 

be  sun] 

Turning  to  the  la  rger  in    est<  ir,  "  e  rea 

The  depositor  who  has  from  $2,000  to  Si.ooo  in 
the  banks  is  usually  more  confident  in  his  search 
for  investments  than  is  the  smaller  investor.  In 
most  cases  that  ha  e  come  to  us,  the  depositor  ha" 
made  lormer  investments.  In  giving  ad'  ice  to  such 
depositors,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  this  year  to  advise 
the  purchase  of  a  block  of  notes  yielding  over  six  per 
cent,  if  held  to  maturity.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
these  notes  at.  the  present  time,  and  if  the  buyer  noes 
.to  a  solid  banking-house  he  runs  little  risk  of  getting 
anything  that  will  go  wrong.  No  one  can  imagine 
a  condition  of  affairs  that  will  compel  fie  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  New  York  Central,  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, the  North  American  Company,  or  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  to  fad  to  nay  the  interest  and  principal 
of  their  notes  that  fall  due  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  main  disad  of  these  note-,  is  their  short 

term,  compelling  another  investment  in  three  years 
or  so.  Of  course,  if  they  were  not  so  short  they 
wouh  not  gi  e  0  much  revenue.  The  savings-bank 
depositor  may  find  it  worth  while  to  make  the  in- 
vestment merely  lor  the  tlrree  years,  figuring  that  the 
six  percent,  is  quite  enough  inducement.  If  at  the 
end  of  the  three  years  there  is  nothing  else  worth 
1  he  line  of  investmen1.  he  can  put  his  money 
back  into  the  bank  and  count  himself  a  gainer  by 
the  l       1  ii  ni.il  mi  ere  i 

M..-.V  are  tempted  by  great  "bargains"  in  Stocks. 
Chi  f  *  point  caul  ion  is  strongly  urged.      Thus: 

Very   few  industrial    common  stocks  arc  advisable 

KNOWS  HCW 
'  .Doctor  Had  Keen  Over  the  Koatl. 


When  a  doctor,  who  lias  been  the  victim  i 
of  the-  coffee  habit,  cures  himself  by  lea\  ing 
off  coffee,  and  *aking  Postum   Food  Coffee, 
he  knows  soine.Aing aboul  what  heis  advis- 
ing in  that  line. 

A  good  old  doctor  in  Ohio,  wh.ohad.at  one 
time  been  the  victim  of  the  coffee  habit,  ad- 
vised a  woman  to  leave  off  coffee  and  take 

on  P08tum. 

Shf*  suffered  from  indigestion  and  a  weak 
and  irregular  heart  and  general  nervous  con- 
dition. She  thought  that  it  would  he  diffi- 
cult to  stop  coffee  abruptly.  She  says  :  "  1 
had  considerable  hesitancy  about  making  I 
the  change,  one  reason  being  that  a  friend 
of  mine  tried  I'ostnni  and  did  not  like  it. 
The  doctor,  however,  gave  explicit  directions 
that  Postum 'must,  be  boiled  long  enough  to 
bring  out  the  flavour  and  f<  >od  value. 

"His  suggestions  were  carried  out  and  the 
delicious  beverage  fascinated  me,  so  that  I 
hastened  to  inform  my  friend  who  hail  re- 
jected Postum.  She  is  now  using  it  regularly, 
ftftei  she  found  that  il  could  be  made  to 
taste  good. 

1  oftserved  a  short  time  after  stalling 
Postum  a  decided  change  in  my  nervous 
system.  1  could  sleep  soundly,  and  my 
brain  was  more  active.  My  complexion  be- 
came clear  and  rosy,  whereas  it  had  been 
muchly  and  spotted  before;  in  fact,  all  of  the 
abnormal  symptoms  disappeared  and  I  am 
imw  feeling  perfectly  wolf.      ^ 

"Another  friend  was  troubled  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  I,  and  she  has  recovered 
from  her  heart  and  stomach  trouble  by  leav- 
ing off  coffee  and  using  Postum  Food  Coffee. 

"I  know  of  several  others  who  have  had 
much  the  same  experience.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  Postum  be  well  boiled  and  it 
wins  its  own  wav."  '•There's  a  reason.'' 
Read  'The  Road  to  Welrville,"  in  pkgs. 


Fl  N  ANCI  AL 

ADVE  RTISING 

COLUMNS    OPEN    TO    CONSERVATIVE     INVESTMENT    ANNOUNCEMENTS    ONLY 

DO  you  care  more  for  the  interest  on  your 
money  than  for  the  principal  ? 
You   can   get  6''   or  more  for  a  while, 
but  will  you  ever  get  the  principal  back  ? 
The   highest   type  of  investment  is  a  first  mort- 
gage on  New   York  City  real  estate,  guaranteed 
by  the  Bond  and  Mortgage  Guarantee  Company 
(capital  and   surplus.  $5,500,000). 

^GUARANTEED    FIRST    MORTGAGE 

CERTIFICATES  place  this  security  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all  investors. 

A  descriptive  booklet  on  request. 


TihE  GUARANTeEand  TRUST  C9 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $12,000,000. 


176  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CTT 


75  REMSEN  ST. 
BROOKLYN 


First  Mortgage 

Farm  Loans 
For  Sale 

TOOK  over  the  following  list  of  loans  offered 
J  for  sale.  They  are  a  fair  sample  of  what  we 
have  to  offer  in  the  way  of  investments.  As  se- 
curity there,  is  nothing  safer  than  a  well  placed 
farm  mortgage.  Our  mortgages  have  stood  the 
test  lor  a  period  of  j;  years  without  the  hiss  of  a 
single  dollar.  At  the  present  time  we  have  about 
One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  worth  of  mort- 
gages on  hand  in  amounts  of  £300  up.  Send  for 
memorandum  describing  these  loans  fully  asaWo 
booklet  "  We're  Right  on  the  <  iround  "  explaining 
our  methods.     Highest  references  furnished. 

Villi,..  [>< 


>... 

Villi. 

it  in- 

11. 

>■ 

>l'ClllltJ 

2286 

$1250 

6 '  ■ '  ; 

Dec. 

1, 

1912 

$3200 

2286 

300 

6'  , 

Dec. 

1, 

1912 

2000 

2284 

800 

6i; 

Dec. 

1, 

1912 

2400 

2282 

600 

6'. 

Dec. 

1 

1912 

1900 

2281 

500 

6', 

Dec. 

1 

1912 

3000 

2280 

300 

6*. 

Dec. 

1 

1912 

2300 

2274 

1250 

5'.. 

Dec. 

1 

1912 

3500 

2272 

1000 

6', 

Dec. 

1, 

1912 

2900 

2271 

500 

6', 

Dec. 

1, 

1912 

1700 

2265 

1000 

5' 

Dec. 

1, 

1912 

2500 

2238 

650 

6', 

Dec. 

1 

1912 

2500 

2257 

1000 

5'  , 

Dec. 

1 

1912 

2300 

2222 

2600 

5',' 

Nov 

1 

1912 

6600 

2212 

2000 

6', 

Jan. 

1 

1913 

6000 

( >ur  loan-,  are  intended  for  those  who  seek  abso- 
lutely sau  investments  for  their  lands  We  can 
refer  to  hundreds  of  conservative  investors  through- 
out the  U.  S.  who  have  bought  our  loans  for  troni 
10  to  20  years,  W<  can  satisfy  you  as  to  our 
securities  as  well  as  our  own  standing. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

Box  "8"  GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


Investment  Securities 
Are  Now  Low 


1 


^HE    best    securities    may 


now  be  bought  at  prices 
that  give  the  buyer  more 
than  the  normal  rate  of  inter- 
est with  an  unusual  chance  for 
the  principal  to  increase  in 
value.  This  Firm  deals  only  in 
high  grade  securities  and  trans- 
acts commission  orders  on  the 
New  York  and  Boston  Ex- 
changes. Send  for  our 
book  "  How   to  Invest.' 


little 


ADAMS   &    COMPANY 

Bankers 

13  Congress  Street  Boston,    Mass, 


THE  certificates  of  deposit  issnol 
I  '  i>>  tlii>  bank  are  secured  1  >  it- 
iipical  an  1  total  assets,  consisting 
chiefli  of  Brst  mortgapeson  Improved 
rent  estate       \N  rue  for  booklet  "  I).' 


CAPITALS  1 00,000°° 


BILLINGS^MONT 


Five  Per  Cent. 
Interest  is  bet- 
ter than  Three 
or  Four  Per 
Cent. 

And  when  the  five  per  cent,  is 
coupled  with  the  absolute  security 
that  this  company  gives — When 
your  money  draws  interest  for  every 
day  it  is  on  deposit  When  it  can 
be  withdrawn  at  any  time  without 
notice  There  really  isn't  much 
more  to  be  desired  — 
WRITE  FOR  THE  BOOK-you  cant 
afford  to  miss  the  opportunity  this  company 
offers — Do  it  to-dav 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building.  Baltimore,  fid. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  i.itkrary  Digest  when  writing   ■>  advertisers. 
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W1NCHZ5TZK 


RIFLES  FOR  ALL   KINDS  OF  HUNTING 

From  the  ten  different  models  of  Winchester  repeaters  you  can  surely  select 
a  rifle  adapted  for  hunting  your  favorite  game,  be  it  squirrels  or  grizzly 
bears.  Winchester  rifles  are  made  for  low,  medium  and  high  power  cart- 
ridges in  all  desirable  calibers  from  .22  to  .50,  and  in  styles  and  weights 
to  suit  a  wide  diversity  of  tastes.  No  matter  which  model,  caliber  or  style 
you  select  you  can  count  on  its  being  well  made,  accurate  and  reliable. 

Winchester  RiJUt  and  WinehtiUr   Cartridge  are  Made.for  Each  Other 
WINCHESTER      REPEATING      ARMS     CO..     •      ■      NEW      HAVEN.     CONN. 


The  very  name  Cadillac  is  a  guirantee 
of  unfailing  service  and  dependability. 
Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  in  operat- 
ing expense  the  Cadillac  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical  car  in  the  world-a  result  of  ad- 
vanced engineering,  mechanical  efficiency 
and  simplicity.     Set  yourself  right  on  this 
question  of  maintenance   by  getting   our 
book, 
"The  Truth  about  the  Automobile  and 
what  it  Costs  to  Maintain  One" 

Not  mere  claims,  but  actual  results  in  figures 
given  by  owners  of  164  cars  operated  under 
all  conditions  of  road  and  weather.  Full 
of  vital  information.  Free,  if  you  write  at 
once  for  Booklet  No.  23. 
CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Members  Asso.  Licensed  Auto.  Mfrs 
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The  Safest  Fun 

[i  afforded  the  boy  or  grtrl  by  the 

"lrisli  Mail"  because  it  i*  built  po 
low  ltd*  esn't  upset,  Yet  It  la  geared 
for  all  thesiHTd  they  want.  It 
givei  the  youngsters  real 
nealih-iniii'linu'  exercise.  En 
dorsed  by  phj  alciaus. 

"The  Irish  Maal" 

Tin     i1'  pal  ir  i    r  for  <  bftdren— 

W^mf-      the   one  everybody  knows — h.-.s 

}(^£  \  the  nnme  in  large  letters  on  the 

*V^  J  "**''t  "ri-   '"*  guaranteed  by  the 

^— ^    maker.     Get  the  genuine. 

Irish    Blail    Aic,   Andorhon,  Ind. 
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UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  Co 

NEW    YORK    OR    ANYWHERE 


SPENCERIAN 

,   PENS 


/'■■ 


glide  over  the  p 
hack,  or  haggle, 
all  different,  sen 


aper  without  hitch,  vSv 
.  Sample  card  of  12,   YvV 
it  for6cts.  postage.    k\^ 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  343  Broadway,  Hew  York 


'Riding  Comfort"  ft,r,1!Par£Band 
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Whitman 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.    Illustrated  catalogue 
free,    containing   everything   from 
^Saddle  tnSpur." 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St.,  N.Y.  City 
Successors  to  Thk  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


$450 


The  Only  True  Automobile 
At  a  Popular  Price 

\  ic,  economical,  reliable  Automobile;  will  travel  over  the  worst 
roads  orup  the  steepest  hills.  Speed  up  to  30  miles  per  hour.  2  cyl- 
inder, 10-12  Hoi  Power  engine.  Biggest  Automobile  value  in 
America.     Order  1908  Model  Now.      Descriptive    Catalogue    FREE. 

EVERYBODYS  MOTOR  CAR  MFG.  CO. 

1722  N.  Second  Street  St.  Louis,  V.  S.  A 


for  even  the  best-versed  of  these  investors.     Railroaf* 
stocks  should  be  bought  only  with  the  nicest  discrimi 
nation,  and  only  at  a  time  when  the  yield  is  ver? 
high  and  the  dividends  are  secure,  so  far  as  well 
versed    men   may    judge.     Mining   stocks   and    new 
industrial  promotions  should  be  absolutely  barred. 
Only  in  cases  where  high  revenue  seems  necessary 
should   even    the    better-class   railroad    stocks    and 
industrials  be  considered.     It  should  be  understood 
that  the  real  investor  who  desires  only  perfect  safety 
and  stability  rather  than  a  chance  for  large  profits 
on  his  principal  can  not,  even  at  this  time  when  bonds 
are  cheap,  get  much,  if  any,  over  five   per  cent,  on 
his  money. 

The  average  reader  may  judge  for  himself  in 
what  class  of  investors  he  belongs.  When  he  has  done 
that,  carefully  weighing  and  considering  his  own 
finances,  the  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  him,  the 
possible  calls  upon  his  capital  that  he  will  have  to 
meet  within  the  next  few  years,  and  his  ability  to 
meet  them,  then  he  is  properly  in  a  position  to  draw 
his  money  from  the  savings-bank  and  invest  it. 
If  he  is  at  all  uncertain  on  any  of  these  points,  he 
should  not  become  an  investor  except  in  the  most 
conservative  way.  For  the  savings-bank  account 
is  not  merely  a  method  of  saving  money,  it  is  also 
an  anchor  to  windward.  So  long  as  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  that  it  will  be  needed  in  that  capac  - 
ity  it  should  not  be  depleted,  even  tho  the  interest 
return  is  low  and  the  growth  of  the  principal  ex- 
tremely slow. 


PERSONAL 

Rear- Admiral  Walker.  -The  Boston  Herald  say? 
of  Rear- Admiral  John  ('.rimes  Walker,  who  died. 
September  15  while  visiting  with  friends  in  Maine, 
that  "to  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  prebaWy 
is  t\uc  the  present  relative  rank  of  our  Navy  as  com- 
pared with  what  il  was  in  the  seventies."  Tin- 
achievement  of  his  career  selected  by  the  Brooklyn 
I- arlt  as  entitling  him  to  lasting  fame  is  the  service 
he  rendered  in  the  preliminaries  of  constructing  the 
Panama  Canal.  As  head  of  three  commissions  he 
was  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  early  work. 
Says  The  Eagle:  "That  the  United  States  have  been 
enabled  to  construct  a  waterway  between  the  two 
gri  !  oceans  is  due  more  largely  to  John  G.  Walker 
than  to  any  other  man."  Summarizing  very  briefly 
his  life-work,  the  New  York  Tribune  says:  m 

The  death  of  Rear-Admiral  John  Grimes  Walker 
(retired)  removes  from  the  list  of  the  Navy  one  of 
its  most  prominent  and  able  officers.  He  rendered, 
distinguished  service  in  the  Civil  War;  carried  a  high 
reputation,  first  as  executive  officer  and  later  as 
chairman  of  the  Lighthouse  Board;  had  the  excep- 
tional experience  of  serving  for  eight  years  as  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation;  was  conspicuous  for 
two  years  as  acting  rear-admiral  in  command  of  the 
' '  White  Squadron ' ' ;  performed  valuable  and  delicate 
diplomatic  work  in  South  America  and  the  Pacific; 
debarred  by  reason  of  retirement  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  war  with  Spain,  his  advice  was 
sought  and  followed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
at  that  time,  while  his  wide  experience  and  special 
qualifications  procured  for  him  the  appointment  as 
president  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  Commission  in 
1897,  as  president  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
in  1890,  and  as  chairman  of  the  first  Panama  Canal 
Commission  in  1904. 

More  in  detail  this  paper  says  of  his  work  in  the 
canal  proceedings: 

Almost  immediately  after  bis  retirement  came  his 
appointment  aj  president  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal 
Commission,  which  sailed  for  Central  America  on  the 
gunboat  Newport  in  December,  1897.  The  reports 
made  by  the  Commission  revealed  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  exploration  and  surveying  done  by  the 
engineers  under  Rear- Admiral  Walker's  supervision", 
and  the  results  of  their  investigations,  coupled  with 
that  officer's  intimate  acquaintance  with  Central- 
American  affairs  and  conditions,  caused  him  to  prefer 
that  route. 

When  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
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a  new  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  on  all  practicable  routes  for  a  canal  across  the 
isthmus,  Rear-Admiral  Walker  was  placed  at  its 
head,  that  the  country  might  have  the  benefit  of  his 
recently  rcenforced  experience.  For  a  time  he  was 
inclined  to  favor  the  Nicaraguan  route,  but  when 
the  French  company  made  its  proposal  to  turn  over 
its  concessions,  its  property,  and  its  partly  completed 
work  to  the  United  States  on  terms  that  he  regarded 
as  favorable  he  urged  Congress  to  accept  them,  and 
was  thereafter  a  Strong  and  consistent  supporter  of 
the  canal  now  well  under  way. 

He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  by  President  Roosevelt  in  KJ04,  and 
thus  had  the  honorable  and  arduous  duty  of  organi- 
zing the  new  work  and  starting  the  actual  con- 
struction. 

In  March,  1905,  the  commissioners,  having  com- 
pleted the  important  preliminary  labors,  resigned  in 
a  body  in  order  to  permit  the  President  to  appoint 
a  more  compact  board  to  carry  on  the  practical  work 
of  building  the  great  waterway.  From  that  time 
Rear-Admiral  Walker  was  engaged  in  no  public 
duties. 


The    Human    Side    of    Klchard    Mansfield. — 

Following  clpsely  upon  the  notices  of  the  recent 
death  of  Richard  Mansfield,  the  great  American 
actor,  stories  of  his  eccentricities  and  kindhearted- 
ness  are  being  printed  in  the  newspapers.  The 
Louisville  Herald  relates  several  of  these  incidents 
as  follows: 

While  rehearsing  his  "Richard  III."  company  at 
the  Globe  Theater,  in  Boston,  some  years  ago,  he 
encountered  difficulty  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
actors  he  had  engaged.  After  some  severe  rehears- 
ing he  finally  fell  down  on  his  knees  and  said,  "O 
Lord,  why  was  I  endowed  with  all  the  brains?" 

Another  time  his  leading  lady  was  late  at  rehears- 
al. He  chided  her  for  being  late.  She  began  to 
cry.  Mansfield  took  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket 
and  said'  "We  will  now  wait  ten  minutes  longer 
until  Miss  gets  through  crying." 

Self-possession,  which  he  had  learned  in  adver- 
sity, never  deserted  him.     When  he  made  his  great 


PUTS  THE  "GINGER"  IN 
The  Kind  of  Food  Used  by  Athletes. 


A  former  college  athlete,  one  of  the  long 
distance  runners,  began  to  lose  his  power 
of  endurance.  His  experience  with  a  change 
in  food  is  interesting. 

"While  I  was  in  training  on  the  track 
athletic  team,  my  daily  'jogs'  became  a  task, 
until  after  I  was  put  on  Grape-Nuts  food  for 
two  meals  a  day.  After  using  the  Food  for 
two  weeks  I  felt  like  a  new  man.  My  di- 
gestion was  perfect,  nerves  steady  and  I  was 
full  of  energy. 

"  I  trained  for  the  mile  and  the  half-mile 
runs  (those  events  which  require  so  much 
endurance)  and  then  the  long  daily  'jogs,' 
which  before  had  been  such  a  task,  were 
clipped  off  with  ease.     I  won  both  events. 

"  The  Grape-Nuts  food  put  me  in  perfect 
condition  and  gave  me  my  'ginger.'  Not 
only  was  my  physical  condition  made  per- 
fect, and  my  weight  increased,  but  my  mind 
was  made  clear  and  vigorous  so  that  I  could 
get  out  my  studies  in  about  half  the  time 
formerly  required.  Now  most  all  of  the 
University  men  use  Grape-Nuts  for  they 
have  learned  its  value,  but  I  think  my  tes- 
timony will  not  be  amiss  and  may  perhaps 
kelp  some  one  to  learn  how  the  best  results 
can  be  obtained." 

There's  a  reason  for  the  effect  of  Grape- 
Nuts  food  on  the  human  body  and  brain. 
The  certain  elements  in  wheat  and  barley 
are  selected  with  special  reference  to  their 
power  for  rebuilding  the  brain  and  nerve 
centres.  The  product  is  then  carefully  and 
scientifically  prepared  so  as  to  make  it  easy  of 
digestion.  The  physical  and  mental  results 
arc  so  apparent  after  two  or  three  weeks' 
use  as  to  produce  a  profound  impression. 
Head  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  reason." 


Gillette  l*kt? 


This  is  the  Razor  that  in  less  than 

30  months  has  been  sold  to  over  a  million  sat- 
isfied men,  who  are  saving  money  and  saving 
time,  by  breaking  away  from  the  barber  habit, 
with  its  "waits"  and 

^  With  the  "Gillette"  you  can 
"Shave  Yourself  at  home  or 
while  traveling  without  cut  or 
scratch,  and  under  hygienic  con- 
ditions not  possible  when  a  razor 
is  used  on  your  face  by  another. 

^  The  "Gillette"  adjusts  it- 
self to  a  harsh  or  soft  beard 
and  gives  you  a  close  or  light 
shave,  by  a  slight  turn  of  the 
handle  acting  on  the  blade 
which  is  always  in  position. 

^  Be    fair    to    yourself. 

Give  the    "Gillette"   a  fair  trial,   it  will  prove    its    own 

merits  to  you. 

€|  Blades  so  inexpensive  when  dull  they  may  be  thrown 
away  as  you  would  an  old  pen. 

^  The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  consists  of    triple 
silver-plated  holder  and  12  double-edged 
blades    packed     in    velvet-lined 
leather  case.   Price  $5.00.   Com- 
bination sets  $6.50  to  $50.00. 

Sold  by  the  leading  Jewelry,  Drug,  Cutlery,  and  Hard 
ware  Dealers  throughoutthe  world.  Ask  for  the"Gillette" 
and  booklet-      When  substitutes  are  offered,  REFUSE 
them  and  write  US  at  once  for  our  30-day  free  trial  offer. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY 

240  TIMES  BUILDING  -        -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


"Gillette"  Razor  and  box,  one-half 
size.      Refuse  all  substitutes. 


Exact    size 

"Gillette" 

Blade 


BRIGHTON 


FJL/VT    CLASP 


It's  a  good  move  to  wear 

Brightons.    If  you  want  to 

know  how  much  cemfort  can  *r^K^'^l 

be  obtained  for  a  quarter  get  a        ^Cin) 

pair  from  your  furnisher  to-day. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO., 


GARTERS 


~$r     Patented  flat  clasp;  pure 


1^  MZr  ratente 
geX£^^V  silk  web; 
*>    ^t^S^0"    henvv  nicl 


metal  parts  are 

y  nickel- plated  brass. 

At  your  dealer's  or  sent  postpaid 

upon  receipt  of  price.  Getapairon. 

71S  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Makers  of 


Pioneer  Suspenders. 


Comfort 
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The 

Selection  of 

Wallcoverings 

In  choosing  wall  coverings 

due  consideration  should  be 

given  to  the  color  relation  ol 

furnishings   and   the    hnish  ol 

ihe  woodwork.    The  most  artistic 

and  pleasing  ellects  are  produced  in 

interiors  where  walls  are  covered  with 

FAB-RI-KO-NA 

(  Trade  Mark  Registered  In  V.  S.  Put   Offer 
and  in  Pal.Ofiee  in  Gl.  Britain.: 

WOVEN  WALL  COVERINGS 

The  rich  shades  afford  a  wide  variety  of 
harmonious  color  combinations,  while 
the  strength  of  the  fabric,  its  durability, 
sanitary  value  and  economy  all  combine 
to  make  FAB-RI-KO-NA  Fabrics  the 
ideal  Wall  Coverings. 

FAST  COLORS 
Exhaustive    tests  have   proved   time   and 
again  the  permanency  of  KAB-kl-M  I  \  A 
colors.     If  you  have  used  burlaps  thai 
faded  quickly   you  had   an  inferior  pro- 
duct.    Insist  on   getting    the    original 
FAB-RI-KO-NA  and    look   for  Trade 
Mark,  "FAB-RI-KO-NA."  on  back 

of  goods. 

If  i,tt>  retted    our  * 
color  sckem-  your  require* 

thowing     tamplet     oj     FAB  III  KO-SA 

r.  ./  u  Uh   " '"' 

umt  tht  Uniehed  ■■  all      " 
information    ahout   ttu-    ■    ■     ■<>   and 
valuable  tei 

H.  B.  WIGGINS  SONS  CO. 


«:»! 


Home-Life 

I N  O  R  D  E  R      By  A.  T.  Schofield.  M.O. 

flood  health,  good  sanitation.  Sensible  treatment  of 
the  body  in  the  matter  of  bathing,  food,  good  air,  sleep 
and  healthful  surroundings.     12mo,  Cloth,   $1.50. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
DON'T    PAY   TWO    PRICES  FOR   BEDS 


Mr    Palmer  i 
hind  ami  said   to  "Young  man.   you  are 

acting  superl  ly."         • 

"  That's  wh i    i     o        Vot       msl    •    cusi 

me;   1  am  very  1  I  Ma  \s  ;ield  went    on    ■  i 

king  himsel1'  up  next  a<  I  of  the  play. 

When  he  wa      1  in  England  the  boys  gave 

a  performance  ■>'  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Mans- 
field acting  Shylock.  The  Bishop  i>f  Litchfield  was 
a  guest  for  the  entertainment.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  plaj  he  asked  the  youthful  Shylock  to  come 
forward  so  that  he  might  speak  to  him.  Shaking 
the  boy's  hand,  he  said 

"Heaven  forbid  that  1  should  entourage  y<m  i<> 
become  an  actor;  but  should  you,  if  I  mistake  nol , 
you  will  be  a  great  one.'' 

It  was  a  great  many  years  after  this  incident 
that  the  actor  was  asked  by  a  critic  what  he  thought 
of  his  own  acting. 

"Since  Garrick's  time.''  replied  Mansfield,  "there 
has  been  no  actor  but  myself." 

While  Mansfield  was  eccentric,  cold,  irascible,  and 
'  egotistical,   he  had  many   great   virtues  which  stood 
j  out    and   overshadowed    any   shortcomings   he   may 
!  have  had.      It  is  told  by  a  quiet  little  lady  who  once 
i  played  in  his  company  that  her  mother  was  taken 
!  ill.      She  had  to  leave  the  company  at  once  and  go 
to  the  hospital  *U>  nurse  her  mother.      An  operation 
)  had  to  be  ]>erformcd.      The  illness  came  at  an  un- 
|  fortunate   time— the   beginning   of   the   season.      The 
girl  was  her  mother's  only  support.      The  company 
knew  these  things  and  started  to  take  up  a  collec- 
tion during  the  rehearsal. 

Mansfield  heard  of  the  collection.  It  annoyed 
him.  He  stopt  it  at  <  nee.  The  girl  went  home 
and  everybody  thought  Mansfield  the  hardest- 
hearted  l>eing  on  earth. 

It  came  out  a  year  later  that  Mansfield  had  or- 
dered the  girl  paid  her  full  season  s  salary  and  at! 
equal  amount  sent  to  the  sick  mother,  and  to  add  t<> 
this  charity  Mansfield  personally  wrote  to  the  hos- 
pital authorities  to  send  the  bill  for  the  entire  c  >sl 
of  the  woman's  illness  to  him.  It  look  three  monl  hs 
for  the  mother  to  get  better,  and  Mansfield  sent  his 
check  for  no  small  hospital  and  doctor's  bill. 

A    member  of   Mansfii  ipar        ays    in    the 

Ne  v    York    Telegraph  that   he  believed    in        ign 

"With  all  his  intelligence  and   real  genius,    Rich 
avd  Mansfield  was  as  superstitious  as  any  -nan  I    . 
ever  met,  '  said  a  young  woman    yesterdaj    who     ad 
t  played  in  Ins  co  era!  sea  on 

"It  was  probabl)    his  nervous  temperament   thai 

was   re  ponsibli    E<  freakish  development  of  his 

character.      Whatever   the   cattse,   it   is   certain    thai 

he   was   made  miserable  by  unpleasant   omen     and 

tently  would  be  made  unbearable  for  da]      b; 

;..-i    IVOuld 

have  noticed. 

"He  had  none  ■  superstitions  of  Lhc 

e    and,  in  fact,  was  contemptuous  of  those  «    o 

1  obso-  ;id  shuddered   when 

some  one  whistled  at  a u   al  or  made  anj 

to  bring  mi  iforl  une 

m.     It  i--  no  one  evei   da  red 

whistle  near  Mansfield,  save  some  foolish    grip'  who 

[didn't  know;  but  he  ni  trded   the   whistling 

"lie   was  worried    b  ea  wevei     and   fre- 

tly    built    up    uncanny    warnings    out    of    trivial 
and    unin  ■  that  occ   -red   during   Ins 


1'  Youenn|iiireliii~' 
a    superior   and 

absolutely     i   rj  r 
£  feet     metal    he  I 
ft  f or   the  sume 
"   p  r  i  c  e,     or     lens 
monej .  than  >  on 
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ft  a  Sanitary  Bed.    SAN-  V  :  .    -       ~,*L  ^-|l 
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Harron  Iron  or  Bran  Bed  Co.,  non  Sanitaire  Av.,  Marion,  Ind. 


Klondin    Still    Alive.— According    to    a    Water 
bury,  Conn.,     i  lent   of  the  New  Vork    Trib 

tries    Blondin,    who    crossi  i      Niagara 

gorge  on  a   tight   ri  59   and   was    reported    to 

ha'  e  died  mi-  a  i  arpenter. 

We  n 

Li   -ng  ermil  est  CI 

a  carpenter  on  odd  job    old  "Mike  Todo" 
is  now   disclosed  as  Charles   Blondin,   the   ono 
mous  tight-rope  walker  who  •  p< 

across    Niagara    Palls,      lie  ecognized    b        n 

old    circus   perfo    ni  be"    Totten,    whi  .    ii 

i  ur»t  of  In-  greeting,  gave  thi    old  man's  si 
away  before  he  could  be  subdued.     According  to  a 
rumor  Hlondin  died  in  London  on   February  2^,  1X1,7 

"Ah,  yes,  I  know  they  think  me    'lead,"  said   the 


Just  Aft\r  \he 
Painting  t 
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is  too  soon 
to  decide 
whether 
the  job  is 
satisfactory 
or  not. 
Wait  a  year 
before  you 
give  the  paint  and  the  painter 
a  testimonial.  Pure  Lead 
and  Oil  Taint  is  easily  imi- 
tated in  appearance,  both  in 
the  pail  and  when  first  spread. 
It  is  after  the  sun  and  rain 
have  had  their  chance  at  it 
that  the  shoddy  in  the  sub- 
stitutes for  lead  are  exposed. 
Pure  White  Lead,  such  as 
the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  stands 
for,  not  only  spreads  farther 
and  looks  better,  but  it  wears 
as  no  other  paint  yet  dis- 
covered and  leaves  a  perfect 
surface  for  repainting. 

That  last  point  is 
11  important  that 
vim  should  read 
more  about  it.  See 
our  h  a  11  d  s  o  m  e 
hook,  full  of  prac- 
tical  painting  sug- 
ges 


tions      Free  01 


equest  if  you  men-    ^&vl 
ti  in  this  magazine. 
Address    Dept.   K 
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NATIONAL   LEAD  COMPANY 

111  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing oitlee   it  nearest  you: 
New  York,    Boston,    Buffalo,    Cleveland, 

Cincinnati.    Onicaso.     St.  J.ouis, 

Philadelphia  [John  Ti  Lewis  &  Bros   Co.) 

1  ittsluireh  I  National  Lead  A  Oil  Co.) 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 

Is  (hip  ol  1  he  nl  rong  In  1T11reslh.il  Iris  helped  toenrn  the  pr«*- 
'■ut,  world-wide  reputation  Rtid  endorsement  of  the  Dent 
Tip  Top  Duplicator.    No  printers'  ink  use*?,  thus  avoiding 
united  hinds  ami  clothing.     N<>  expensive  supplies.  Alvnyi 
r.nU'  for  use.     100 copies  from  p*ti-u  i  rlten  and  fiO  <\>pr** 
fi-ORi  tyre-written   or  {in  il.    Sent.  on   ten 
days'  trial  without  deposit. Complete  Du- 
plicator, cup  size  (print*  H%  )t  13  inches] 
Contains  l*i  i**'-'  ot  roiled  printing  eurfacs 
i* which  can   be  used  over  and  over  afainj 
Price,  $7.50  less  3.Vj{  per  cent,  discount. 
«.'>.00  net.    The  Felix  P.  Itons  Itoptlsator 
•  o.,  i>sm  Bldff.,  Ill  John  St,,  New  York. 


"he    Giant    Heater 

applied  i  o  <•  e  n  t  ra  i- 
dratijrht  lamp,  yiis  jet 
(open  Qatne  or  manile 
burner),  artlflcial  or 
natural  gas,  will  heat 
any  ordinary  rnmn  com- 
fortably In  zero  weather, 
giving  Heat  and  Light  at 
no  Additional  Cost.  No 
ashes,  no  trouble,  clean 
and  odorless,  thorough- 
ly circulates  and  |mii- 
fics  the  air.  Eaatlj  applied  ami  orna- 
mental.  Jt<sf  (he  tMngforsich  room, 
imiii,  bedroom,  den  or  oilier. 

Bend  for  I klet  and  lertimnnial      I'rire  mmpletp,  rnrtiaey  pripiid, 

Polished  Brass,  $1.50;  Nickel  Plated.  2.00 

s.,iel...  i i    ■■'■■<  '   <  ■    v  refunded  rtftei  10  dro 
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Give  an  Unusual  Gift  |  r^-^ijB 

for   Christmas— or   any    other    I  S^X^i* ■} 

inft-malfinv     lima      tK-i. 


means 


\te± 


ior    <_nnsimas — or    any    o 
gift-making    time,  that    mi 
more  than  money  can  buy. 
Begin   NOW  to  compile  the 

FRIENDSHIP   CALENDAR 

A  Thought  for  E<-ery  Diiy  ot  1W>8 

Morourtisticf/us  year  than  last, 
when  the  "Friendship  Fam- 
ily" increased  by  many  thou- 
sands. Won't  (/on  join  the  the  "Family"  thiayearT 

You,  or  mutual  friends  contributing,  fill  the  365 
leaves,  so  that  eiich  day  brinus  a  verse,  jest, 
reminiscence,  Kmluk,  clipping,  sketch— some- 
thing that  conveys  the  message  of  friendship  to 
one  of  your  own  family,  a  dear  friend,  pastor, 
teacher,  woman's  club  president,  invalid  at  home 
or  worker  abroad. 

BLUB  AND  GOLD  EDITION  Shown  here,  design  in  three 
rotors,  Mlk  hunger,  366  artistically  dutril  leaves  with  gilt  la>t- 
en-re;  postage  paid,  $1.00. 

FLEMISH  EDITION— Aru  and  Cr.rts  fumed  oak  back) 
panel  for  inserting  photogr-iph  or  po.^t  card;  title  band-painted 
n  two  colors;  calendar  pad    as  uhove;  postage  paid.  S^ .60t 

MOROCCO  KPITION-Red  and  Alice  Blue  padded  Mo- 
rocco  back,  easel  leg  to  stand  on  desk  or  dresser;  title  stamped 

-a  gold;  leaves  dated  in  two  colon,  with  gold  plated  fastener*; 
postage  paid,  $S  00.  IT  Each  calendar  in  box  to  match,  with 
selections  for  use  if  des  red  and  complete  instructions  "Just 
How  u>  Do  It,"  for  compiling. 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  a(ldres>  and  we  will  send 

you  FREE  Stevenson's    "VALVE  OF  A  FRIEND,"  l.euuii. 

fully  Illuminated  In  u  "lit,  red  and  black,  on  vellum,  suitable 

for  framing;  or  for  sending  to  friend  with  ealeudur. 

We  want  your  dealer  to  supply  you;  but  if  he 

won't,  we  will.     Write  to-tlay. 

FRIENDSHIP  CALENDAR  CO.as  <>dar Bt,  New  Bnuiu.ct. 


Take  tbe  Cap  Off, 
Your  Pen  is  Ready  to 
Write,  and  Always  WRITES! 


Paul  E  Wirt 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 


tell  you  the  same  old  story.  There 
is  no  other  "just  as  good."  No  other 
that  is  so  trustworthy  in  all  that  makes 
for  a  Perfect  Fountain  Pen.  Simply  but 
perfectly  adjusted  to  hold  the  ink  when 
not  in  use,  and  ready  to  shed  it  evenly 
and  smoothly  when  the  cap  is  taken  off 
Throw  away  your  "failure"  and  be  happy 
with  a 

PAUL  E.  WIRT  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

Sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere     their  is    no    substitute. 
Catalogue  of  1  0  styles  sent  lee  on  request. 

Address  Dm  G24,  Bloonuburg,  Pa. 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.     25c. 

Ask  Hour  dealer  or  sent  postpaid  on 
n  oeipt  ofprioe.  Sendforfri  e  sau.pl. 

<  it  rt  lope. 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PUN  CO. 

I  :t  I   Farraml  8t, 
Bloomfleld,  % .  J. 


venerabli    acrobat,   "and   perhaps   I   had   bettei 

'..st    and    spent    it    faster    in 
maddening    pli      uri  life,   ami    I    certainly 

fell  1 1 if  mom       ince. 

"  My  .  vl  ere  I  am,     He  is  ■■■■  ith 

Whitney's  i  th<    We  ' 

The  hot'  I  i    the  falls  gave  him  $4,000 

for  his  peril..!!-   feat  al    the  falls,  and  it  v.ent    fast. 
Now  lie  is  a  wreck,  living  on  odd  jobs  and  r< 
tames  from  liis  son.      Blondin  worked  in  the  Ut\ 
State-  for  several  years,  first  crossing  Niagara  Pall 
on   June   30,    1859,   doing   the   feat   in   five  minute 
July   4   he    agaii     cro    ed    blindfolded,    trundlii 
wheelbarrow    and   on  August    i<<  erossed  with  a  man 
on   his   back.      On    September   14,    i860,   he  en 
on  stilts  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
in  1888  retired. 


Our  Chief  Forester.— A  millionaire  who  work-, 
for  the  Government  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year, 
and  lives  on  less,  is  a  living  rebuke  to  those  who 
regard  "public  office  as  a  private  snap."  Such  a 
man  is  Gilford  Pinchot,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
secret  of  this  unusual  devotion  to  Government  work 
is  the  fact  that  forestry  is  to  him  a  pleasure  and  a 
recreation.  Mr.  C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay,  writing  in 
The  World  Today  (Chicago,  September),  says  of 
him: 

At  college,  Gifford  Pinchot  earned  high  honors  in 
the  classes  and  distinction  on  the  athletic  field;  also, 
which  is  of  equal  significance  as  a  gage  of  worth, 
the  love  and  respect  of  his  fellows.  He  left  Vale 
wealthy  and  with  means  to  gratify  to  the  utmost  his 
fondness  for  big  game-hunting,  fishing,  driving,  and 
yachting,  but  he  calmly  and  deliberately  put  these 
and  other  pleasures  in  the  background  and  deter- 
mined to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  of  silviculture, 
a  predilection  for  which  he  had  acquired  from  his 
father. 

There  was  no  school  of  forestry  in  the  United 
States  twenty  years  ago;  there  are  now  two,  one  of 
which  has  been  handsomely  endowed  by  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  Pinchot  went  to  Nancy,  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  almost  all  the  world's 
great  foresters  of  the  past  fifty  years.  He  spent 
twelve  months  or  more  among  the  Frenchmen, 
working  hard,  and  then  fortune  favored  him  with 
a  chance  to  put  in  some  time  with  Sir  Dietrich 
Brandis,  the  Nestor  of  his  profession,  Inspector- 
General  of  Indian  Forests,  and  the  "Muller"  of 
Kipling's  "In  the  Rukh,"  who  works  miracles,  "und 
dey  come  off  too."  To  him  Pinchot  declared  his 
ambition  and  explained  the  lack  of  facilities  in  his 
own  country.  The  big  German — he  is  British  only 
by  naturalization — heartily  sympathized  with  the 
purpose  of  the  young  American  pioneer,  first  of  his 
nation  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  arboriculture. 

At  Sir  Dietrich's  invitation  Pinchot  attached 
himself  to  the  party  of  students  from  the  English 
Forest  School  who  were  touring  Germany  and 
Switzerland  under  the  guidance  of  the  Inspector 
General.  During  the  ensuing  three  months  Pinchot 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  learned  much  that 
the  schools  can  not  teach,  and  had  it  instilled  into 
his  receptively  democratic  mind  that  "der  big 
brass-hat  pizness  does  not  make  der  trees  to  grow." 
He  saw  in  the  greatest  forester  of  them  all  a  man 
who  lived  among  his  trees  and  his  men;  who  loathed 
writing  about  his  work  and  loved  performing  it; 
..ml  who  firmly  believed  that  ths  Lord  created  the 
forests  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  that  the 
Government  should  preserve  and  utilize  them  for 
the  public  good. 

Pinchot  returned  to  America  with  a  greater  knowl- 
edge of  forestry  than  any  other  man  in  the  country 
est.  Alter  making  extensive  tours  of  inspec- 
tion through  the  West  and  in  British  Columbia,  he 
took  charge  of  the  Vanderbilt  estate  at  Biltmore. 
lie  thus  gained  his  first  experience  of  practical 
forest  management  and  gave  the  first  demonstra- 
tion of  it  in  the  United  States.  Some  years  later 
he  served  on  the  National  Committee  appointed  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  inauguration  of  a 
National  policy  for  the  public  forest  lands.  This 
committee  drew  the  boundaries  of  the  reserves 
proclaimed  by  President  Cleveland  in  18S7.  Pin- 
chot  afterward  served   as  a    special    agent    of    the 


"  Our  doubts  are  traitors, 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft 

might  win, 
ttv  fearing  to  attempt." 

If  in  some  way  (  could  overcome  the   doubt 

that  creeps  into  the  mind  of  a  man  as  he  reads 

this  advertisement  I  would  soon 

the  largest  cigar  factory  in 

the  world. 

I  do  manufacture  cigars  in  a 
laige  way. 

I  do  sell  the  entire  output  of 
my  factory  to  individual  smok- 
ers, by  the  hundred,  at  strictly 
wholesale  prices. 

1  manufacture  and  sell  straight 
clean  cigars — no  doctoring  or 
drugging  of  my  tobaccos. 

I  take  the  entire  burden  of 
proof  on  myself.  I  don't  ask 
you  to  pay  a  penny  in  advance 
and  I  will  charge  nothing  for  the 
cigars  used  in  trying  them 
yourself. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  1  will, 
upon  request,  send  one 
hundred  Shivers'  Pana- 
telas  on  approval  to  a 
reader  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  express  prepaid. 
He  may  smoke  ten 
cigars  and  return  the 
remaining  ninety  at  my 
expense,  and  no  charge 
for  the  ten  smoked,  if  he 
is  not  pleased  with 
them;  if  he  is  pleased 
and  keeps  them,  he 
agrees  to  remit  the 
price,  $5.00,  within  ten 
days. 

Be  sureand  state  which 
you  prefer— light,  medi- 
um or  dark  cigars. 

Where  can  you  run  one  par- 
ticle of  risk  by  permitting  me  to 
send  you  a  hundred  to  try? 

My  I'anatela  cigar  is  hand  made,  of  clear, 
clean,  straight,  long  Havana  filler  with  a  genuine 
Sumatra  wrapper.     It  is  the  retailer's  ioc  cigar. 

I  make  other  cigars  than  the  Panatela.  If 
you  prefer  some  other  size  or  shape,  or  cigars 
with  Havana  wrappers,  permit  me  to  mail  yem 
my  catalogue,  and  explain  more  fully  my  methods 
of  supplying  smokers  with  genuine  cigars  at 
wholesale  prices. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 
913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


"HOW  to  MARRY" 

or  "The  Square  Deal  in  Matrimony"  is  a  new  up-to-date 
treatise  for  young  people,  price  25  cts.  in  silver.  Address 
The  Author  and  Publisher,,  Room  5,  IMG  Arapahoe  Su  D»nTrr,(  of*. 
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|  Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream 

Send  dime  and  dealer's  name  to-day 
for  handsome  Opal  Glass  Box  (with 
metal  screw  top)  filled  with  thi» 
wouderful  new  shoe  polish.  Shoe 
Cream  (rives  quick,  lasting:  and  bril- 
liant lustre  to  all  fine  black  leathers.  Made  from  pure  wax, 
containing  oil— NO  ACIDS  or  Turpentine.  Preserve  the 
leather.  Makes  shoes  soft,  pliable,  comfortable.  Does  not 
rub  off  or  soil  the  garments.  The  best  shoe  polish  In  the 
Bneet,  htndicst  packape  on  the  market.  Your  d'me  back  if 
not  as  good  as  ire  say.  Kegrular  sizetenougrh  for  SO  shin»»o 

The  American  Shoe  Polish  Co.,  218  Tto.  Franlilinn..  (hicae* 
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EUROPE 


in  1908  if  you  plan  now.     We  bear  all  ex- 
penses.     Write  to-day.       Full  particulars. 

FUNK    &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

44  East  2jd  St.,  New  York 


SUCCESSFUL  MEN  OF  TO-DAY 

V   and  What  They  Say  of  Success 


New    'nil  revised  edition. 
Wilbur  f.  CralU 

Such  as  Roosevelt,  Carne- 
gie, Wannamaker,  Bryan, 
tirover  Cleveland,  Justice 
Brewer,  Dr.  R  S.  Mac- 
Arthur,  John  I).  Long,  and 
others.  A  grand  book  for 
Young  Men  i2mo,  cloth, 
?i  00. 
FUNK  ft  WAfiNtl.l  S  COMPANY 
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Interior  Department  to  examine  and  report  upon 
all  the  forest  reserves.  During  these  investigai  io 
he  gained  the  knowledge  and  comprehension  i  A 
conditions  that  make  him  such  an  able  and  enthu- 
siastic instrument  in  the  promotion  of  the  public- 
lands  policy. 

Until  Mr.  Pin'chot  became  Chiei  of  the  Division 
of  Forestry  in  1898  very  little  was  done,  the  office 
being  composed  ol  ten  men  and  spending  only 
$25,000  a  year.  Now  the  forest  service  is  a  very 
important  branch  of  the  Government  bureaus,  em- 
ploying  1.500  men.  ami  having  an  annual  appropri- 
ation of  S3. 000, 000.  We  read  further  of  how  thor- 
oughly organized  the  work  is  under  Mr.  Pinchot's 
ci  introl: 

Just  on  the  farther  side  of  forty,  he  has  already 
achieved  what  many  a  public  man  would  be  proud 
to  call  his  life-work.  The  organizer  of  the  forest 
service,  he  has  made  his  bureau  a  model  for  all 
others  to  pattern  themselves  upon.  In  this  task 
he  was  given  a  free  rein,  and,  disregarding  the  shop- 
worn precedents  of  deskmen,  he  evolved  a  system 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  business  experts  to 
be  well-nigh  perfect.  Responsibility  is  so  nicely  dis- 
tributed and  so  definitely  placed  that,  while  the 
Chief  Forester  and  his  associate,  Overton  Price,  are 
untrammeled  with  minor  concerns  and  petty  de- 
tails, the  least  hitch  in  the  working  of  the  machin- 
ery can  be  readily  traced  to  its  source  and  imme- 
diately remedied. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  is  none  the  less  a 
fact,  that  to  Gifford  Pinchot  more  than  to  any 
other  man  is  due  the  present  forest-reserve  policy 
of  the  Administration;  a  policy  designed  to  conserve 
what  must  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  Its 
inception  is  just  in  time  to  sas-e  the  none  too  ex- 
tensive forest  areas  of  the  country  from  the  grasp- 
ing land-sharks  who  recklesssly  denuded  the  Middle 
West  and  had  planned  to  extend  their  destructive 
operations  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Of  course,  these 
interests  have  fought  and  abused  Pinchot  and  the 
principles  which  he  represents,  but,  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  questions  involved,  the  power- 
ful force  of  public  opinion  is  rapidly  ranging  upon 
his  side  of  this  great  contest. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  gives  a  pen  picture  of  the 
personality  of  the  man 

So  much  for  Gifford  Pinchot,  forester.  Now  a 
few  words  as  to  the  personality  of  the  man.  A  tall, 
er,  well-knit  figure,  surmounted  by  a  fine 
head.  The  dark  eyes  are  keen  and  earnest,  bu.l 
ever  ready  to  break  into  a  smile.  Forcefulness  is 
Stamped  upon  the  features,  but  the  physiogno- 
mist would  write  their  owner  down  as  an  artist  or  a 
litterateur,  and  a  glance  at  the  long,  thin  fingers 
would  confirm  his  opinion.  Perhaps  nature  de- 
signed Gifford  Pinchot  for  a  poet  and  made  the 
mi  Like  of  overcharging  him  with  energy.  Toward 
the  close  of  a  hard  day,  when  the  hair  i;  rumpled 
and  the  face  takes  on  an  expression  akin  to  sadness, 
you  are  reminded  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

The  strongest  impression  made  upon  you  by 
contact  with  the  man  is  of  his  intense  energy.  It 
is  exhibited  in  his  every  action  and  even  in  his 
speech.  He  di  plays  it  at  home  as  much  as  in  his 
at  play  or  at  work.  He  is  one  of  those  rare 
beings  who  seem  to  have  a  superfluity  of  vitality 
and  exude  it.     You  leave  him  with  a  springy  step 


Refinish  Your  Furniture 
and  Woodwork 


Yes,  Do  It  Yourself. 


^1*  '!'r*JL 


HOOSIfcK  STfcfcl, 


Factory 
and  save  lor  voursrlf  all  Jobbers'and  Dealers' 

Hoosier  Stoves  and  Ranges 

1  I  1  best  in  iln'  world  "  Are  sold  on  sto 
(TSBiIms^'  free  trill  I.  Oir  W«»  |i:i>  the 
j  freight.  Guaranteed  for  ji-iiw.  "backed 

1 1>>  :i  1, iiiii, ,11  doll :ir«."     wHooslerx  are 

'fuel  mni'i-H  .111  (I  easy   bakers."     Vei 
I  heavily  made  of  highest   grade  selected  ma- 
Uerial   beautifullj    finished,  with    man)   new 
improvi  mentsand  features.    Our  large  Stove 
and  Range  Catalog  shows  the  greatest  bargains 
ever  offered!    jgp    Write  for  catalog,  mil  Special 
Free  Trial  Offer.iiiionie  1-  stove  Co.,420  StatoSt.^ 
Marion,  Ind. 

II 1 M is  1 1  i!  n,k 


You  can  easily  and 
economically 
accomplish 
remarkable 
results  10 
refinishing 
our  furni- 
ture, wood- 
work and  floors 
by  the  Johnson 
Method,  fully 
explained  i  a 
our  new  48- 
page  color  book, 
sent  FREE  on 
request.  It  is  simple,  fascinating  work  that  ap- 
peals to  the  home-loving  man  and  woman.  You 
can  change  the  color  of  the  wood  and  finish  in 
any  late  shade,  such  as  Weathered,  Mission,  Forest 
Green,  Flemish,  Mahogany,  etc..  at  little  expenss 
with  Johnson's  Electric  Solvo,  Johnson's  Wood 
Dye  and  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax. 

If  your  furniture  does  not  harmonize  with  your 
woodwork,  or  your  floors  are  scratched  and 
marred,  or  the  woodwork  looks  bad,  you  can  easily 
refinish  them  to  look  like  new.  Ask  fqr  our  book 
and  see  how  easy  it  is. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye  for  the  artistic  coloring  of 
wood  (all  shades).  K-pint  cans.  30c;  pint  cans,  50c. 
Johnson's  Electric  Solvo  (for  removing  paint, 
varnish,  shellac,  etc.).  pt.  cans,  40c;  %-pt.  cans.  25c. 
Johnson's  Prepared  Wax — a  complete  finish  and 
polish  for  all  wood— 10c  and  25c  packages  and  largo 
size  cans.    Sold  by  all  dealers  in  paint. 

FP  FP  OFFFD-  Send  for  our  new  48-page  book 
I  l\UL  \J\  I  LR  on  wood-finishing— "The) 
Proper  Treatment  for  Floors.  Woodwork  and  Fur- 
niture" and  refinish  a  piece  of  furniture.  Write 
today  and  mention  edition      LD  9- 

S.C.  J0HN50N  &  SON,  Racine, Wis. 

"The  Wood- Finishing  Authorities," 


MEN'S  RUBBER  BELTS 

For  the  reduction  of  the  abdomen.  Not 
only  do  they  reduce  but  are  of  great 
comfort     and    support     to    the    spine. 

A  simple,  harmless, 
and  effectual  meth- 
od of  reducing  your 
flesh  exactly  where 
desired. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  "  L  " 

DR.  JEANNE  WALTER  (Patentee) 

ALPINE  BUILDING 
55  West  33d  Street  New  York 

jjgencies  in  Large  Cities 


JONATHAN,   A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr.     By 
mail,  $1.07.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs. ,  New  York 


HOW 

TO 

SPEAK 

IN 

PUBLIC 


Grenville  Kleiser 


FORMERLY   INSTRUCTOR   IN 

ELOCUTION       AND       PUBLIC 

SrEAKING  IN    YALE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL. 

NOW     INSTRUCTOR     IN     ELOCUTION      IN 

THE   JEWISH    THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY 

OF     AMERICA,     ETC, 

is     the     author     of 
This  New  Book    A 
complete    elocution- 
ary   manual    for    students,    teachers, 
business     men,    lawyers,    clergymen, 
politicians,   clubs,    debating  societies, 
and,  in   fact,  every 
one    interested    in 
the  art  of    public 
speaking. 
A   Complete  fowie  of  Study   Kree  With   I;nph   llooh. 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  b.  VERIDtO:  "  It  is  admirable  and 
practical  instruction  in  the  technic  of  speaking,  and 
1  congratulate  you  upon  your  thorough  work." 

OTIS  SKINNER,  the  Famous  Tragedian,  says:  "It 
covers  the  ground  very  thoroughly,  and  is  a 
distinct  advance  on  any  similar  work  that  I  re- 
member." 

JOHN  W.  WETZEL,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking, 
Yale  University,  says  :  "  Admirable  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  becoming  better  speakers." 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE.  New  York,  says:  "  Many 
useful  suggestions  in  it  " 

Cloth,  543  pages,  $1.25  i   by  mail,  $1.40 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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MAKE  SHAVING 
a  delight  by  using 

ED.    PINAUD'S 

Lilac     Vegetal    Toilet    Water 
After    the    Shave 


Apply  a  few  drops  before  drying 
the  face ;  note  the  refreshing  fragrance 
and  feeling  of  comfort  that   results. 

If  you  shave  yourself,  get  a  bottle 
of  this  delightful   preparation  to-day. 

If  the  barber  shaves  you,  he  will 
give  you  an  application  after  shav- 
ing—all good  barbers  do. 

Accept  no  substitute. 

Send  for  liberal  sample,  enclosing 
10  cents  (for  postage  and  packing). 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 

Dept.  104,  Ed.  Finaud  Bldg.,  New  York 


Ask  your  barber  for  a  scalp  massage  with 
ED.  PINAUD"S  Eau  de  Quinine 


The  Continuing  Garden 

Enclosed  by 
hedges  of  Amoor 
River  Privet  and 
planted  in  flowers 
which  will  afford 
a  succession  of 
bloom,  must  needs 
have  borders— fol- 
lowing the  walks, 
in  front  of  walls 
and  around  the 
stretches  of  lawn. 
Growing  in  any 
kind  of  soil  and 
thriving  best  if 
planted  in  the  fall, 

Hardy 

Perennial 

Phloxes 

are  ideal  for  border  purposes.  They  have  an  ex- 
quisite beauty  all  their  own,  ranging  in  color  from 
purest  white  to  deepest  crimson.  Excellent  for  cut 
ting,  Phloxes  are  also  effective  for  group-planting. 
Miss  Lingard  is  the  best  white.  We  will  supply  it 
at  $1.50  per  dozen,  prepaid.  Other  choice  kinds 
at  the  same  price.    Book,  "Peter's  Plants"  free. 

PETER'S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1007  Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 


}   ICSIMII  K 


T^HE  NIAGARA  CLIP  holds  se- 
1  ourely  from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  H  In.  in  thickness. 
and  can  be  used  over  nnd  over 
again.  Better  than  pins  for  filing 
letters,  records,  cards,  etc.  Avoid 
unsightly  pinholes  in  attaching 
second  letters,  business  curds. 
checks,  drafts,  invoice-,  etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100  es- 
pecially for  desk  convenience.  Sample  box  15c.  .postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


Stomach   Comfort 

can  easily  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

They  are  absolutely  unmedicated. 
Prevent  fermentation,  absorb  all  gases, 
and  sweeten  the  stomach,  A  bad  com- 
plexion is  "wonderfully  benefitted  by 
their  daily  use. 

For    IOC.  In  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

A.  J.  Oilman,  41  /Zstor  House,  N.Y. 


and  a  feeling  of  cheer  that  you  are  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for. 

Gifford  Pinchot  is  a  consistent  disciple  of  the  sim- 
ple life.  A  millionaire,  he  probably  does  not  spend 
the  S 5,000  a  year  that  the  Government  pays  him 
as  a  salary.  His  bachelor  home  is  the  resort  of  kin- 
dred spirits.  If  you  find  a  man  of  wealth  there, 
you  may  be  sure  that  he  has  something  more  than 
his  money  to  recommend  him.  An  air  of  intellec- 
tual refinement  and  modest  elegance  pervades  the 
place.  The  host  and  his  friends  are  democratic  and 
decently  unconventional.  If  you  happen  there 
without  a  dre;s  coat  after  six  o'clock  you  may  find 
others  similarly  deficient,  but  if  not  — and  the  master 
of  the  house  sees  you  coming— he  will  be  apt  to  slip 
up-stairs  and  don  a  sack  suit  to  keep  you  in  coun- 
tenance. 

Royalty's  Pie-man  Here. — At  the  command 
of  Crown  Princess  Cecilie  of  Germany,  Albert,  her 
chef,  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  landed  in  New 
York  with  the  sole  mission  of  studying  American 
culinary  art.  On  the  voyage  over  he  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  "sea  cookery"  under  the  ship's 
chief  cook.  We  quote  in  part  an  amusing  account 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  this  "plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  pans". 

Your  correspondent  in  Hoboken  has  grasped  the 
hand  that  seized  the  spoon  that  stirred  the  soup  the 
Kai.ser  ate.  The  Emperor  frequently  runs  over  to 
Potsdam  for  a  Kaffeeklatsch  with  his  daughter-in- 
law,  and  if  he  happens  to  come  on  Albert's  day  out, 
there's  nothing  for  Albert  to  do  but  stay  at  home 
and  attend  to  the  cooking. 

"Yes,"  said  Albert  this  morning,  who  was  found 
pensively  pondering  a  noodle  in  the  old  gold  and 
blue  apartments  of  the  cook,  "I  have  come  to  study 
your  cooking.  This  is  a  great  country,  a  wonder- 
ful country.  I  hope  that  the  best  of  relations  will 
always  exist  between  America  and  Germany. 

"I  have  seen  your  tall  buildings.  They  are  won- 
derful. I  can  not  help  thinking  that  such  a  mis- 
sion as  mine  will  help  to  promote  friendly  interna- 
tional intercourse.  For  doesn't  all  the  world  eat? 
Suppose  everybody  in  the  world  should  stop  eating 
for  a  year,  or  six  months5  The  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion would  be  put  way  back.  So  you  can  see  the 
importance  of  my  mission  from  the  broad,  world- 
wide point  of  view." 

"Will  you  see  our  President?"   was  inquired. 

"I  have  as  yet  made  no  formal  plans  to  see  my 
Emperor's  great  friend,"  replied  Herr  Albert. 
"But  can  you  tell  me  (here  he  closed  the  door 
to  the  palatial  galley  and  lowered  his  voice  to  a 
whisper),  can  you  tell  me  what  secret  foods  your 
President  eats?  If  I  could  tell  my  Emperor  that,  I 
would  be  decorated." 

But  unless  the  German  ambassador  or  some  other 
interested  person  looks  out  for  Albert  he  won't 
learn  anything  about  American  cooking  at  all.  He 
is  going  to  begin  his  American  education  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Regis.  .  .  .  He  will  be  the  special  guest 
of  Barraliere,  the  chef.  To  your  correspondent  was 
granted  an  audience  with  Barraliere,  but  not  with- 
out considerable  formality 

"I  am  training  the  American  appetite,"  he  said, 
after  recovering  somewhat  from  the  shock.  "The 
Americans  eat  too  much  for  breakfast.  Breakfait 
foods  are  slow  poison.  Wheat  cakes  are  undermi- 
ning the  vigor  of  the  nation. 

"We  have  griddle  cakes  here,  because  we  have 
to,  but  I  never  see  them  My  chief  of  staff  has  in- 
structions to  see  that  the  proper  department  attends 


Your 


The  difference  bo- 
tween$7.60and$2o.00; 
88.00  and  830.00: 
$10.00  and  $40.00;  and 
Boon  up  the  line  Is 
the  proven  differ- 
ence between  the 
salaries  of  men  be- 
fore and  after  re- 
ceiving 1 .  0.  8. 
training. 

It  s  a  fact.  The 
International 
Correspondence 
-schools  have  thou- 
.ands  of  unsolicited 
letters  telling  of  ex- 
actly such  increases 
In  salary  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  this 
training. 

Then  why  not  let 
thel.CS.  help  you? 
It  doesn't  matter 
where  you  live, 
what  you  do  for  a 
living.  If  you  can 
read  and  write,  the 
I.  C.  S.  has  a  way  to 
help  you  to  success 
— In  your  own  home 
— in  your  own  spare 
time  —  without  re- 
quiring you  to  give 
u  p  your  present 
position.  Mark  the 
coupon  to-day. 

During  August 
294  students  volun- 
tarily reported  in- 
creases in  salary  and 
position  through 
the  help  of  the 
I.  C.  S. 

Remember:    The    Business    of 
This  Place  is  to  Raise  Salaries 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box     924,  Scranton,   Pa. 

Please  explain,  without  further  obligation  on  mr  part 
now  I  can  qualify  for  a  larger  salary  in  the  positioo'befon 


which  I  have  marked  X 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement  Writer 
Show  <  tird  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Commercial  Law 
Illustrator 
Civil  Service 
Chemlot 

Textile  Mill  Sunt. 
Electrician 
Elee.  Engineer 


Heehan'i   trainman 
Telephone  Eng'eer 
Elect.  IghtlngSupt- 
Mechan.  Engineer 
Surveyor 
Stationary  Fnglnerr 
Civil  Engineer 
Kullil'c  Contractor 
Architec' I  Draftsman 
Architect 
Structural  Engineer 
Bridge  Engineer 
Mining  Engineer 


Name_ 


Street  and  No.. 
City. 


_  State. 


MRS.  MAYBRICK'S  OWN  STORY.  The  com- 
plete stoty  of  her  trial  and  fifteen  years'  imprisonment, 
by  Florence  Elizabeth  Maybrick,  i:mo,  cloth,  304 
pages,  illustrated.  M.20  net  Funk  &  Wagnaus 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


■Some  liveiSjS^are  like- 

noes 

Hie  more  worn^^J^Hne  brighfer" 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQLIQ 

never  seem  Vo  grow  old.Try  &  c&ke  ••• 


Our  readers  i  re  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writinc  to  advertisers. 
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(H^BOKS  SCHOOLS  JJ 

A  Boy  That  Failed 

to  make  progress  at  a  noteil  New  England  acad- 
emy entered  the  Groff  School  recently  together 
with  several  having  had  similar  experiences  at 
other  large  schools.  They  were  all  put  into  Yale 
the  fo'.. owing  September  without  a  condition, 
one  year  ahead  of  their  former  classmates,  and 
their  present  standing  at  college  is  very  high. 
Mr.  Groff's  experience  with  these  boys  is  typical 
of  the  success  he  has  had' for  twelve  years. 

THE  GROFF  SCHOOL 

228  West  72nd  St,  New  York  City 

is  ideal  and  exceptional  as  a  boarding  and  day  school 
for  bright  boys  who  wish  to  enter  college  early  or  boys 
that  have  never  been  taught  to  study  properly  and 
need  to  be  treated  individually.  The  method  by  which 
the  Groff  School  achieves  results  unknown  to  larger 
schools  Is  no  secret.  It  is  the  individual  method  ;  the 
individual  student  and  not  the  class  being  the  unit. 
The  student  does  not  have  to  fit  tit'  school,  tin  school 
>ui>l>l  ies  h  is  needs. 

Special  facilities  for  boarding  students  who 
can  appreciate  the  contrast  that  is  offered  to  the 
ordinary  school  accommodations,  such  as  meals, 
baths,  etc.  No  very  young  boys  admitted  in  main 
school.  All  boys  are  closely  guarded  against  the 
temptations  of  a  large  citv,  but  have  opportu- 
nities for  progress  and  refinement  not  afforded 
to  students  of  country  schools. 

Preparation  for  the  leading  colleges,  Annapolis, West 
Point  and  business. 

The  school  home  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
com plete  buildings  on  the  best  street  in  the  city. 

Handsome  study  rooms,  billiard  parlor,  electric 
elevator,  and  full  and  free  use  of  skating  nirik.  gymna- 
sium (i  est  in  New  York), swimming  pool  and  athletic 
field,  all  within  ten  minutes' walk  from  school. 

Kates  in  accordance  with  superior  advantages 
offered.    Address, 

Principal. Joseph  G.  Croft, A.B.,and  Class  ol  1893.U.S.N.A. 

E8  West  72nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
.SummerOfliocIIour39to3,orby  appointment.  'Phone  7 1 1  <  jolnmbng. 

FOR  MIX  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"  The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  bv  Chas.  Ferguson.     90c. 
f'unk  &  Wa^nalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


BOYS  SCHOOLS 


FOR 

BOYS 


THE  FOSTER  SCHOOL 

Believes  in  discovery  of  individual  Bojs.  Believes  that 
school  days  not  only  prepare  for  life  but  constitute  life  in 
intense  form.     Hunting,   fishing,   boating.      Located   in 

historic  town  of  IIT<  IIK1KII),  COW. 
Rev.     AI.I.V  V    K.    FOSTKR,   M.  A.,    Headmaster 

KUJV1m£!i  I   rlLLi    Connecticut 

A  SCHOOL  IN  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS. 
New  Jersey,  Morristown 

Morristown  School  for  Boys 

College  Prepakatory  Boarding  School 
Charles  Scribner  (Princeton),  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees 
Francis  Call  Woodman  'Harvard),  Head  Master. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

W  OrCCStCr  r\C2lClCmy  school:  master  educators, 
complete  equipment,  enthusiasm.  Kipht  bui'dings.  s  ecial  Inborn' 
tories  Gymnasium.  "Megaron" containing  noble  Kecreation  H;ill  .-in. I 
big   Swimming  Pool.      Eight  Tennis  Court*.      Am'  le  Oval.      Cinder 

Ir.„k      Nth  year.     Catalogue.     D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  L1„D. 

Massachusetts.  Box  L.  West  Newton 

Allen  School 

A  school  for  wholesome  boys.  College  Preparation. 
Certificates  given.  Small  Junior  Department.  Athletic 
Director.   Illustrated  catalogue  describes speoial  features. 

Wellesley     School     for     Boys 

Wellesle y     .M;iNst:iclui«c<  I  s 

Offers  an  unusual  [dan  of  education.     Send  for  catalogue. 


E88BX  FKLIS 
V.  J. 


KINGSLEY  SCHOOL 

Preparation  foT  all  colleges  or  for  business.  A  boys'  board- 
Ing  school  of  best  t7pe<  Lower  school  for  young  bo  sin 
separate  building.    For  catalogue  n<lress  J.  K.  CAMPHELIj. 

PRIVATE   SCHOOLS      That  is  why  the  Funk  &Wag- 
RFfllllRE   1        \    na"s  Sta  nda  rd  Die  tionary 
Tuc     Drcvr  Series  is  so  widely  used  in  these 

THE    BEST  institutions.       Let   us   tell   you 

about  these  superior  books  and  quote  our  special  school 
pri<  e  on  them.  Wc  have  other  educational  hooks  that  you 
will  also  be  pleased  lo  hear  about.  Write.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


(CD   GSSLS  SCHOOLS   £Q 


FOU    GIR.LS 

Ml.   St.    \II1.111,  Washington,  D.C 

Within  the  Cathedra]  Grounds  of   10  acres.    Firepi f 

ag  enlarged  nn iunt  of  increased  pupiloge.from 

I'O  ta  90  boarding  punils.  Single  and  double  r<  ■<  ms   Certi- 
ficate admits  to  College  S  ecial  Courses.  Music  and  Art. 
Itt.  Hot.  II.  V.  MTTIItl.l  1:.  D.D.,  I.I..D. 
President  Hoard  ofTrustecs 
Mrs.  BABBOl'B  HAIKIlt    M. A..  Principal 


ID   GIBtLS  SCHOOLS    QT 


LASELL 

SEMINARY 

.      For  Young  Women 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 
The  purpose  of   Lasell   is  to  develop  its  pupils  into  a 
hijh  type  of  womanhood. 

A  sound  body,  well-trained  mind,  and  a  character  with 
hidi  ideals,  are  the  logical  result  of  the  home-school  life 
t    Lasell.      Many  parents  have  written   strong  commen- 
datory letters  on  the  unusual  quality  of  the  school  work. 

Beautiful,   healthful  location  ten  miles    from    Boston. 
Special  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  and  Home  Economics. 
Lasell  is  well  worth  investigating. 
For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

C.  C.  BRAGDON,  Principal 


An  ideal  school  for  yirls  and  young  women,  located  on  a 
beautiful  estate  of  10  acres,  within  the  National  Capital. 
Surrounded  ami  within  easy  reach  of  the  many  and  varied 
educational  Institutions  for  which  Washington  is  famed. 
Cultured  instructors;  delightful  home  life;  re- 
fined associations;  sight  seeing  sj atematized;  social 
advantages    wit  Preparatory,    Certificate  and 

College  Courses.     Music,  An.  (locution     Catalogue  on 
Bequest. 
r,  MKM  H  K.  Prnldeat,  8r<1  imd  T  St».,  V  t.,  «».Iiii.:i»o,  11. <'. 


to  them  without  ever  asking  me  about  them  per- 
sonally.' 

"Are  '.vheat  cakes  for  breakfast  more  injurious  to 
American  manhood  than  lobster  a  la  Newburgii  at 
night?" 

"Lobster  ..  K  Xewburgh,"  he  replied,  "is  a  food 
that  makes  men  strong." 

"Bacon  and  eggs  are  not  for  a  proper  breakfast. 
They  belong  to  luncheon.  Germans  are  queer,  too. 
They  like  tenderloin  with  cream  and  sugar  and  vine- 
gar. I  will  show  Albert,  my  guest,  better  tfowigs 
for  the  Crown  Princess." 

Just  when  the  kitchen  ambassador  from  Pots- 
dam will  leave  the  St.  Regis  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, but  he  must  get  away  from  the  marble  do- 
minions of  Barraliere  to  find  out  what  the  Crown 
Princess  wants  to  know.  He  may  go  to  Muldoon's 
to  learn  about  the  simple  diet  of  diplomacy  in  train- 
ing. He  ought  to  go  into  the  suburbs  where,  as 
the  ballad-singer  says,  they  have  pictures  of  fruit 
on  the  dining-room  wall,  but  never  any  fruit  on  the 
table.  Perhaps  he  will  go  into  the  country,  where 
they  have  tender  young  broilers  in  the  hen-yards, 
waiting  for  the  price  of  poultry  to  go  up.  while  the 
folks  at  the  old  home  eat  the  fag  end  of  a  ham. 

He  must  go  somewhere  and  eat  a  layer  cake  and 
learn  how  it  is  built,  for  it  was  frcm  this  piling  up 
of  story  upon  story  of  cake  and  filling  that  tile 
American  architect  got  the  idea  for  the  titanic  sky- 
scraper which  is  the  marvel  of  Albert  and  all  other 
distinguished  guests  from  abroad. 


MORE  OR   LESS  PUNGENT 

In  a  Minor  Key. — Little  Willie; — "O  Mr. 
Henpeckke,  won't  you  play  something  on  the  vio- 
lin?" 

Mr.  Hknprckke — "Why,  really,  I  would  if  I 
knew  how." 

Little  Willie — "Oh,  I  guess  you  know  how. 
My  pop  says  you  play  second  fiddle  to  Mrs.  Hen- 
peckke." —  Philadelphia  Reccrd. 


More  Work. — Little  Edna — "What  is  'leisure,' 
mama?"  Mama — "It's  the  spare  time  a  woman  has 
in  which  she  can  do  some  other  kind  of  work,  ray 
dear." — Chicago  Daily  News. 


ny.' 


His  Education.—  "Fifth  grade  next  year,  John- 
"Yes,  sir."  "Ah,  you'll  be  in  fractions  or 
decimals  then,  no  doubt'"  "No,  sir;  I'll  be  in 
beadwork  and  perforated  squares." — Pittsburg  Post. 


As  Good  as  New. — Mrs.  Brindle — "Now,  Mary, 
I  want  you  to  be  careful.  This  is  some  old  table- 
linen — been  in  the  family  for  over  two  hundred 
years,  and " 

Mary — "Ah!  sure,  ma'am,  you  needn't  worry. 
I  won't  tell  a  soul,  and  it  looks  as  good  as  new,  any- 
way "-     Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


A  Neat  Rebuke. — "The  late  Julia  Magruder,  as 
her  brilliant  books  show,  detested  the  married  flirt," 
said  a  Washington  woman.  "I  once  heard  her,  at 
the  seashore,  rebuke  a  married  flirt  rather  neatly. 

"The  woman,  young  and  pretty,  -was  always  sur- 
rounded by  a  throng  of  adorers— football  and  g<  :lf 
and  tennis  champions  from  the  leading  colleges — 
very    young,    but    very    handsome,    very   charming 

"Late  one  night,  on  Miss  Magruder's  return  from 
a  dinner,  she  found  the  young  woman  and  a  young 
man  seated  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel  alone. 

"It  was  very  late.  Every  one  eke  had  gone  to 
be.  1.  The  young  woman  was  embarrassed.  But 
she  looked  up  and  laughed  nervously,  and  then,  for 
something  to  say,  she  extended  her  handkerchief 
atv!  murmured 

"  'See,  I  have  a  knot  in  my  handkerchief,  and  I 
can't  remember  what  it  was  put  there  for.' 

'Perhans.'  said  Miss  Magruder,  smiling  gravely, 
'perhaps  it  was  put  there  to  remind  you  that  you 
are  married.'  '       Washington  Post. 
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The  Mission  of  letters. — "So  you  are  writing 
stories,"  said  the  friend. 

"Not  exactly."  answered  the  cynical  litterateur; 
"I  am  merely  furnishing  a  certain  amount  of  text  to 
keep  the  illustrations  from  running  into  one  another." 
-Washington  Star. 


Retribution. — Jones — "That    young    man    who 

plays  the  cornet  is  ill." 

Green — "Do  you  think  he  will  recover?" 

Jones — "I    am    afraid    not.      The    doctor   who   is 

attending  him  lives  next  door." — Tit  Bits. 


How  to  Earn  a  Living  in  China.  —  Senator  Mor- 
gan once  threw  down  a  magazine  with  a  sneer. 
"Another  nature  fake!"  he  exclaimed.  "Why, 
these  t'.-iings  are  as  absurd  as — as  absurd  as — " 
And  then  he  laughed  and  said  that  it  reminded  him 
of  an  address  that  he  once  heard  an  absent-minded 
missionary  make.  "  'In  China,  dear  friends,'  said 
the  missionary,  'human  life  is  regarded  as  of  but 
slight  value.  Indeed,  if  a  wealthy  Chinaman  is  con- 
demned to  death,  he  can  easily  hire  another  to  die 
for  him:  and  I  believe  many  poor  fellows  get  their 
living  by  thus  acting  as  substitutes.'  " — Argonaut. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

September  13. — Sir  Thomas  Lipton  sends  a  chal- 
lenge for  the  America's  Cup  in  1908,  and  the  N'e.v 
York  Yacht  Club  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
the  message. 
Walter  Wellman  and  his  party  return  to  Tromsoe, 
Xorway,  having  abandoned  for  this  year  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  pole  by  balloon. 

September  15. — President  Fallieres's  commutation 
of  the  death  sentence  ot  Soleilland,  the  child- 
murderer,  to  life  imprisonment,  leads  to  remark- 
able demonstrations  in  Paris  in  which  women 
with  children  in  their  arms  lead  processions 
through  the  streets. 

September  16. — The  Black  Hundreds  renew  their 
attack  on  the  Jews  at  Odessa. 

September  17. — Twenty-seven  inen  are  killed  and 
six.een  are  injured  by  a  flareback  from  a  10-inch 
gun  on  board  the  Japanese  battle-ship  Kashima. 
The  Methodist  New  Connection,  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches,  and  the  Bible  Chris- 
tians formally  seal  their  union  at  Wesley  Chapel, 
London . 

September  18. — Governor-General  Smith  issues  a 
proclamation   convening   the   Xational   Filipino 
embly  on  October  16. 
Three   hundred   and   nine  persons,   according   to 
police   reports,  were   assassinated  in   Russia   in 
August. 
Sir  Conan  Doyle  and  Miss  Jean  Leckie  are  married 
in  England. 

September  10. — Leaders  of  all  the  delegations  to 
The  International  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague  adopt  a  resolution  preparatory  to  calling 
a  third  conference. 
The  new  Franco-Canadian  commercial  treaty  is 
signed  in  Paris. 

Domestic. 

September  13. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission reports  that  10.618  persons  were  killed 
on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  last  year. 

September  15. — More  than- a  score  of  persons  are 
killed  and  over  thirty  injured  in  a  collision  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  near  Canaan,  Vt. 
The  telegraph  strikers  vote  to  stay  out  indefinitely. 

Seotember  i<V — Rear- Admiral  John  G.  Walker. 
U.S.N.,  retired,  dies  of  heart  failure  while  vi.-it- 
ing  near  York  Beach,  Me. 

September  17. — The  proposed  new  charter  for 
Chicago  is  defeated  at  the  city's  special  election 
by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one. 
Director-General  Barr  of  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion tenders  his  resignation. 
San  Francisco  appropriates  $20,000  to  be  used 
during  September  in  an  effort  to  stamp  out  the 
bubonic  plague,  thirty  cases  of  which  have 
broken  out  in  the  city. 

Representatives  of  Central-American  Powers  sign 
a  protocol  in  Washington  that  is  preliminary  to 
a  permanent  peace  pact. 

Oklahoma  voters  ratify  the  new  constitution, 
enact  prohibition,  and  elect  Haskell  (Dem.) 
Governor. 

September  18. — Warrants  are  issued  in  Harrisburg 
for   fourteen    prominent    men    involved   in    the 
State-Capitol  graft  cases. 
San-Francisco  authorities  report  nineteen  deaths 
from  bubonic  plague. 


XD   GIRLS  SCHOOLS 


CO   GIDLS  SCHOOLS    Q}'. 


St  Margaret's  School  for  Girls  The    Walnut    Hill    School 

';'  h  •'""'  M<  Av  .  New  rork.  NATICK,  MASSACHUSETTS 

nnnl.     New   nn-prmif  .     „    ..  .        .  ,        _.   , 

cademic  !  A  College  preparatory  school  lor  Girls. 

Miss  Conant  and  Miss   BlGELOW,  Principals 


4-  anil  30  West  -Vlth  St.    bet. 
A  hush-class  residential  and 

laildinjE  special!)  designed  for  a  school     Full  Academic 
Ponrae.  Music  and  Art  Gkorgi  Dickson.  M   s...  Director. 

Mrs   i;n)K(,f  DrcKsos-.  Principal 


CONNECTICUT,  (ireenwic  h 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls 

New  building  designed  and  constructed  for 
the  school. 


Miss  Baird's  School   for   Girls 

Vorwalk  Conn.  35th  year.  Intermediate.  College 
Preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Superior  advantages 
in  Mnsic.  Art  and  the  Languages.  Gymnasium.  The 
home   life  is  replete  with  inspiration. 


The  H.  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls 

Limited  in  numbers.    College  preparatory  andadVi 
rxrara         3  il   advantage*  in   Lai  Literature. 

History,  Music,  and  Art.     Preparation  for  foreign  ti 

Address  Mr*,  r  mm*  P.  Smith  *lill«*r    or  Jli*s  K.  l.om.<    I'm  r*.    i.H„ 

Lenox  Place,        Avondale,      Cine  In  nut  i.      '<ihlo 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

^Thi-  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wagnalla  Standard 
Dictionary  Berii  -.  "A  marvel  "f  condensed  in  forma- 
tion." 30,000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  ]  red  maps; 
many  valuable  supplementary  restores.  Cloth,  25  cents; 

flexible  leather,  60  cents,  net:  indexed,  5  cents  >  xtra. 
Funk  k.  Waimalls  Company,  New  York  and   London. 


m  COEDUCATIONAL  QJ 


Children  Educated 
At  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 

C/\LV/EF*T  SCHOOL 

{Established  1B9? 
Daily  lessons  and  detailed  courses  of  instruction 
with  books  and  materials,  whereby  children  from  six 
to  twelve  years  of  age  may  be  educated  at  home  by 
parents,  teachers  or  governesses  according  to  the  best 
modern  methods  and  under  the  guidance  and  super- 
vision of  a  school  with  a  national  reputation  for 
training  young  children.  Course  for  each  of  the  six 
elementary  grades  parallel  to  work  being  done,  day 
by  day,  by  pupils  in  the  school's  own  classrooms. 
Faculty  of  trained  and  experienced  teachers,  special- 
ists in  elementary    education. 

The   Head-Master 
CALVERT  SCHOOL,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COEDUCATIONAL  CD 


New  York.  New  York,  Broadwav  and  120th  Street 

The  Horace  Mann  Schools  0££E'™!S&h 

For  boys  and  girls— Kindergarten,  Elementary,  High. 
75  teachers.  Special  attention  to  colUa*  preparation. 
Pupils  admitted  as  vacancies  occur.     Addr 

B1MVBL  T.  UlTTO\,  *upt. 


Stanhope- Wheatcroh  D!8r0A<3!c 

FsT  LBUBHKB    1S9S 

Six   months  graduating  course  commences  October  7th. 
ADKL1\K  S.  WHKATCROFT.  Director 

31  Hcm  Blai  Street,  slew  Vorw  «  ity 


Lachmund  Conservatory  of  Music 

133    WEST  W5th   STREET,    \EV\    VOKK 
All  Branches.     Large  Faculty.     Special    feature  for 
professionals:     "Liszt's    Methods    and    Traditional 
Interpretations.-'  In   Carl    V.   Lachmund.  tliree  years 
a  pupil  of  Liszt. 


The  Master  School  of  Vocal  Music  The  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory 


Madame  Aueelia  Jaeger.  Senob  Gvetaby 

Madame  de  Palkowsea  and  faculty  of  experts 

Endorsed  by  YIme.  Sembkich  and  DAVin  Bispham 

108  BOXTAfil'E  ST.  BROOKLYN.  X.  V. 

TERM  BEGINS  OCT.  24 


The  first  chartered  school  of  Elocution  in  America. 
Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  Public  Reading, 
Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art.  Fall  term  opens  October  itS 
Catalogue  for  the  asking.  Address  THE  REGISTRAR. 
926  Temple  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


{? 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART 

OF     THE     CITY      OF     NEW     YORK 

FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director. 


^\ 


^ 


endowed  and  incorporated. 
53  Fifth  Ave..  Corner  12th  St. 


re-opens  October  uth 
catalogue  on  application  j 


Training  School  for  Nurses  elocution 

The  Kings  County  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 
is  desirous  of  greatly  increasing  the  nursing  staff.  The 
course  is  two  years  with  two  months' probation.  During 
this  probationary  term  candidates  are  maintninerl;  after 
this  term  ?10  per  month  is  allowed.  fniforms  and  books 
are  supplied.  There  is  a  comfortable  nurses'  home  which 
is  pleasantly   located     For  further   particulars  apply  to 

MISS  M.  O'NEILL 
Supt.  of  Nurses,  Kings  County  Hospital.  Brookhn.  N.  Y. 


Thorough  training  of  the  voice 
for  Conversation.  Public  Speak- 
ing and  Reading.    Physical  Culture  for  health  and  grace 
Class  for  children. 

NEW  YOKE  SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION, 

318  West  57th  Street.  New  York. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  SCHOOL? 

\V>  can  help    you  tin      \      Wi        fore  italofim  of  su«  h  t*eho*  [a  u  you 
SCHOOL     Mi,  N<i.    813*,    41    Pa  RE    ROW.    RW    YORE 


LEARN  BOOKKEEPING   CD  |T  I? 
WE    TEACH    YOU    1  MKMUKj 

We  Secure  a  Position  for  You. 

Would  you  like  to  succeed  in  business,  to  obtain  a  good  paying  position;  to 
Secure  an  increase  in  salary?  Would  you  possess  the  capacity  that  directs  and 
controls  large  business  enterprise^?  II  so,  you  should  f.  bow  the  example  of 
Mr.  Ed».  Chapman,  of  No.  606  So.  5th  St..  Goshen.  Ind.,  who  largely  in- 
creased  his  salary  after  taking  our  course.  A  knowledge  of  accounts  increases 
your  opportunities  a  hundred  fold.  Our  method  excels  all  others.  You  can  learo 
quickly  at  home,  without  loss  of  time  or  money.    We  guarantee  it* 

A  GREAT  BOOK  FREE 

MHotr  to  Become  an  Expert  Kookkeeper"  is  the  title  of  an 

extensive  treatise  on  B  «  ikkeephig  a".  1  Business.  I:  tells  o!  the  best  systc 
accounts  ever  devised,  an!  explains  how  you  can  make  mere  money  and  better 
your  position  in  life.  It  is  just  the  book  for  beginners  and  experts  alike.  To 
advertise  our  system  we  will  give  awav  5.000  copies  absolutely  free,  without  any 
condition  whatever.  Simply  send  your  name  and  address  and  receive  the  boak 
Without  cost.        Address 

Commercial  Correspondence  Schools, 
:t*ti  I     Commercial  llldg..    Rochester.  X.   V. 
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Bright 
Stories 


FOR 


Bright 
Girls 

(SINGLE  OR  MARRIED) 


FLUKKNI  L    MOUBK  KINGSLEY 


TO  ClRLS  WHO  ARE  STILL 
SINCLE 

Florence  Morse  Kingsley  has  just  the  story  for  you 
—  the  story  of  a  brave  little  girl  who  was  fast  becom- 
ing "  an  old  maid,"  but  who  resolved  to  be  a  bright, 
interesting  young  woman  and  win  a  husband  and  a 
home  worthy  of  her.  She  wasn't  a  flirt,  either,  but  a 
girl  who  thought  a  gTeat  deal  about  her  manners,  her 
appearance,  and  her  mental  attitude  toward  every  one. 
She  won  her  lover  ;  then  she  won  her  husband ;  then 
her  home.  She  did  it  so  modestly  and  yet  so  reason- 
ably, that  it's  worth  knowing  how  .  You  will  enjoy  the 
story — "  The  Transfiguration  of  Miss  Philura." 
Small  i2mo.  dainty  binding,  40  cis  :  by  mail  45  cts, 

TO  ClRLS  WHO  HAVE  MORE 
THAN  ONE  ADMIRER 

There  are  many  girls  who  have  a  great  many  ad- 
mirers and  not  infrequently  more  than  one  ardent 
lover.  They  can't  help  it,  they  are  so  fascinating. 
Miss  Ellen  V.  Talbot  has  filled  in  an  inviting  gap  in 
Shakespeare's  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  with  a 
charming  threefold  love  story,  in  which  three  lovers 
strive  for  the  hand  of  "  Sweet  Anne  Page."  How  the 
second  suitor  was  played  against  the  first,  and  the 
third,  bantered  and  coquetted  and  finally  eloped  with, 
is  made  the  matter  of  a  thrilling  romance,  the  plot  of 
which  Shakespeare  himself  could  not  have  constructed 
more  artistically.  All  this  you  will  enjoy  in  "  The 
Courtship  of  Sweet  Anne  Page." 
Small    2mj.  dainty  binding,  40  cts.;  by  mail  45  cts. 

TO   ClRLS  WHO   HAVE  MARRIED 
BUT  FEEL  THE  NEED  OF  "A 
WEDDING  REVIVAL" 

Homes  too  often  get  very  prosy,  and  the  honeymoon 
so  far  away  that  affection  seems  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Corthnd  Meyers  has  just  the  book  to 
tell  you  how  to  restore  the  lost  ideal,  and  revive  the 
warmth  of  an  undying  affection.  Take  it  aside  some 
quiet  time;  read  it,  then  put  its  theory  into  practice. 
You  will  be  delighted  with  the  results.  Just  read 
"  The  Lost  Wedding  Ring." 
Small  l2mo.  dai  ty  binding.  40  cts.:  by  mail  45  cts. 

TO  ClRLS  WHO   HAVE    MARRIED 
AND  MET  THEIR  FIRST  GREAT 
BEREAVEMENT 

Is  any  death  so  hard  to  endure  as  the  death  of  your 
only  child  of  tender  years?  How  a  mother's  heart 
breaks  at  such  times.  How  she  flies  to  any  source  of 
sympathy.  Florence  Morse  Kingsley  tells  of  just 
such  an  experience,  in  which  the  delirious  mother 
sought  comfort  in  a  "spiritualist"  medium,  only  to 
find  it  all  a  fraud,  and  her  true  relief  in  sound  Christian 
faith,  which  her  husband  so  nobly  stood  for  and  brought 
to  her  consolation.  Miss  Kingsley  has  called  the 
story  "  Balm  in  Gilead."  It's  so  true  to  life  you 
can't  help  enjoving  it 
Small  l2mo,  dain.y  binding,  40  cts.:  by  mail  45  cts. 

TO  ClRLS  WHO  THINK  THEIR 
LOT  ONE  OF  CONSTANT  TROUBLE 
OF  ONE  KIND  OR  ANOTHER 

What  a  nuisance  a  complaining  woman  is,  whether 
she  is  a  sister,  wife  or  mother-in-law.  What  a  comfort 
is  her  opposite  type  one  who  ' '  suffers  long  and  is 
kind,"  and  is  always  seeking  to  relieve  others.  Clara 
Morris,  long  an  actress  of  note,  tells  the  real  story  of 
just  such  a  wonderful  little  woman,  who  goes  about 
easing  pain  and  trouble  and  sorrow  wherever  she  finds 
it.  Every  one  loves  her.  The  story  is  called  "The 
Trouble  Woman." 
bmall  l2mo,  dainty  binding,  40  cts.;  by  mail  45  cts. 

To   ClRLS  WHO  HAVE  A  HUS- 
BAND WHO  THINKS  HE  CAN 
PECULATE  DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS 

— one  who  thinks  he  can  manage  servants  and  children 
better  than  his  wife,  and  make  purchases  of  supplies, 
etc  ,  with  great  economy  and  forethought.  Well,  just 
such  a  man  has  written  a  book  called  "  The  Domestic 
Blunders  of  Women."  It  has  chunks  of  good  ideas,  and 
it  will  afford  any  sensible  woman  lots  of  merriment. 
l2mo,  cloth,  $1.00  postpaid 
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THRILLINC  MUSICAL  ROMANCE 

There  is  no  story  more  fascinating  than  the  one  written 
by  Mabel  Wagnalls,  entitled  "  Miserere."  It  is  the 
romance  of  a  great,  strong,  and  wonderfully  beautiful 
voice,  leading  to  a  climax  as  thrilling  as  the  death 
scene  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  " 
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increasing  interest  to  the  end."— 


BUILDERS  OF  THE 
BEAUTIFUL 

By  H.  L.  PINER 

A  New  Refreshing  Volume  Appealing  to  the 
Ideal   in  Everyday  Life. 

"  It  can  not  be  properly  read  without  moral  uplifting." 
—Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Times. 

"  An  optimistic  work,  full  of  beauty  and  good  chee: .' 
— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

"  A  very  fine  treatment  of  a  difficult,  subtle  and  beau- 
tiful subject." — Christian  Intelligencer. 

"  A  verv  thoughtful,  attractive  and  beautiful  book." 
—Herald-Presbyterian  1  Cinn.  1 

"  No  person  can  read  it  without  adding  to  his  stock  of 
I'tilture." — Texas  Christian  Advo«ate. 

"  It  bears  the  impress  of  a  master  mind  whose  ability 
to  grasp  and  elucidate  intricate  subjects  is  strikingly 
revealed."— Baltimore  l\l.  .mxiist . 

"  I  read  it  with 
Bishop  Key. 

"  With  reverence  and  sincerity  he  propounds  his 
ideals.  The  tone  is  excellent,  elevated."— Boston 
Advertiser. 

"  A  distinct  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  nation. 
It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  book  so  fresh  and  clean  and 
having  so  pure  and  sweet  an  atmosphere  as  this." 
—Texas  School  Journal. 

"  The  book  places  the  author  in  the  rank  of  the  best 
writers."— Ex-L,ieut.  Gov.  J.  K.  Hindman,  of  Ky. 

"  HIGHER  SELF  CULTURE  IS  THE  THEME  OF 
THIS  BOOK.  IT  HAS  A  GENUINE  QUIET  CHARM." 
— Philadelphia  Record. 

"  A  book  for  the  people.  There  is  a  hopefulness  and 
purity  of  thought  that  will  find  it  readers.  I  predict 
for  "  Builders  of  the  Beautiful '  a  popularity  equal  to 
that  of  Ralph  Waldo  Trine's  'In  Tune  With  the 
Infinite.'  "—Sunset,  San  Francisco. 

"  The  conception  and  execution  of  the  book  are  full 
of  beauty." — Lutheran  Observer. 

"A  remarkable  book,  reminding  me  of  Emerson  and 
of  Tolstoy  by  turns.  I  congratulate  the  author."— 
Florence  Morse  Kiingsley. 

"  One  of  the  most  Inspiring  and  helpful  books  I  ever 
read."— l>r.  Hamer  T.  Wilson. 

"  A  marvelous!  v  beautiful  and  refreshing  volume."— 
Dr.  W.  I).  Bradfield,  St .  Louis. 

"A  charming  book,  an  ideal  holiday  gift."— King's 
Messenger. 

"  Your  body  is  the  dramatization  of  your  soul.  It 
holds  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  life." — Preface. 

"  As  Pygmalion  day  after  day  carved  upon  the  stone, 
hoping,  dreaming,  loving,  till  the  marble  took  the 
graces  of  form  and  life  and  motion,  so  may  you,  without 
mallet  or  chisel,  hammer  or  saw,  construct  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Temple  Beautiful."— Extract. 

This  booh  has  met  the  enthusiastic  approval  of 
thinking  people  ami  lovers  of  high  ideals.  It  trill 
justify  you  tobuy  %t ;  it  will  refresh  you  to  readit. 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  be  refreshing  to  any  age  or 
condition  of  life ;— to  the  old,  the  young,  the  athlete, 
the  invalid,  the  recluse,  the  society  patron,  the  father, 
the  mother,  the  son,  the  daughter,  the  busy  man,  the 
man  of  leisure,  the  school-boy,  the  Judge,  the  minister, 
the  parishioner— a  book  for  the  heart  and  the  life 
where  high  ideals  and  sweet  spiritual  affinities  are 
treasured. 

Price  SI. SO.    Postage  12  cents  extra. 
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Translated  by  L.  II.  Gallatin 

"A  very  valuable  and  interesting  little  book.  There 
is  food  for  thought  in,  above,  below,  and  all  around 
every  line." — Medical  Counselor,  Chicago. 

"Whatever  the  author  states  on  the  subject  may  be 
accepted  as  authoritative." — Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  St.  Louis. 

"It  is  not  a  dry  lecture  but  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  little  book  for  professional  man,  nurse  or 
layman."     Medical  World,  Philadelphia. 

Cloth,  50  cents  net ;  by  mail  54  cents 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"  O.  B.  S.,"  Carlisle,  Pa. — "  If  anything  is  known  of 
how  the  term  graft  came  to  have  the  meaning  of  un- 
lawful gain,  I  should  be  glad  to  hearit." 

The  term  graft  in  the  sense  referred  to  is  tramp 
cant.  This  meaning  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
the  word  which  means  "a  trade  or  craft  as  a  visible 
means  of  support."  The  word  came  into  wide  use 
through  Josiah  Flynt's  "The  World  of  Graft,"  pub- 
lished in  1901.  If  "O.  B.  S."  will  consult  the 
Popular  Science  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  255  (1896),  he 
will  find  there  more  information  on  this  subject. 

",E.  McE.,"  Independence,  Kan. — "Please  discrimi- 
nate clearly  between  a  depositary  and  a  depository." 

Usage  has  decreed  that  the  terms  depositary  and 
depository  are  interchangeable,  but  preferred  usage 
defines  depositary  as  "a  person  entrusted  with  any- 
thing by  another  for  safe-keeping;  a  trustee;  fidu- 
ciary." A  depository  is  defined  as  "a  place  where 
anything  is  deposited,  stored,  or  kept  in  safety." 

Southern  Querist,  Ala. — "What  are  the  Latin 
words  for  which  the  letters  L.H.D.  stand  ?  Do  these 
letters  mean  the  same  as  '  Litt.D.'  or  '  D.Litt.'  ?  " 

Litterarum  Humaniorum  Doctor.  They  are  in- 
terpreted to  mean  "Doctor  of  the  more  humane 
letters";  that  is,  the  humanities  or  university 
studies.  This  is  an  honorary  degree.  Litt.D.,  or 
in  full  Litterarum  Doctor,  means  Doctor  of  Litera- 
ture or  Letters,  and  is  a  degree  conferred  by  uni- 
versities on  the  holders  of  Litt.B.  (Litterarum  Bac- 
calaureus).  Bachelor  of  Literature  or  Letters,  who 
have  taken  the  necessary  two  years'  postgraduate 
course.      D.Litt.  is  the  same  degree. 

"  J.  C.  R.."  Dayton,  O. — "  ( 1)  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  beef  demi-glace,  a  term  seen  almost  every  day 
on  bills  of  fare  ?  (2)  Please  explain  the  word  oar,  a 
place  where  drinks  are  served." 

The  term  demi-glace  is  used  to  designate  the  quality 

of  the  juice  or  gravy  served  with  choice  cuts  of  beef 

that  have  been  cooked  on  a  spit.      It  is  the  juice  of 

reduced  meat,  that  is,  meat  that  has  been  boiled  down 

to  one-half  of    its  original  bulk.     When  the  special 

cut  is  ready  to  serve,  the  demi-glace  is  poured  over  it. 

It  means,  also,  the  juice  of  certain   roots  obtained  in 

the  same  manner,  and  used  to  strengthen  thin  soups. 

(2)  The  explanation  of    the    use  of  the  word  bar  in 

the  connection  referred,  is  to  be  found  in  its  meaning 

of    rail,    barrier,    or   partition.     Originally     a     mere 

barrier,    later    possibly    a    table,   and    ultimately  a 

counter  over  which  refreshments  or  food  was  served 

to  customers,   the  word  bar    now  means    also    the 

space   behind    the   barrier,   or   the   room,   where   the 

refreshments  are  served. 

"  A.  M.  J,"  Quitman,  Ga. — "  Does  the  old  idea 
that  oil  poured  on  the  waters  at  sea  duri  g  storms 
will  reduce  the  waves  prevail  among  seamen  to- 
day ?  " 

Yes;   the   idea   prevails,   and   seamen   often   pour 

oil  on  the  waters  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  waves. 

"  G.  S.  C,"  Nowhere, .  O.— "  (1)  Will  you  tell  me 
why  in  the  word  nandelion  the  lion  originated  from 
the  lion's  tootn  ?  (2)  What  is  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  economical  ?" 

( 1 )  Because  the  leaf  of  the  plant  is  shaped  like  a 

lion's    tooth.      (2)    The    preferred    pronunciation    is 

ec'o-nom  ic-al,  but  others  are  also  current;  as,  ee-co- 

nom'i-cal  and  ee-con-om  ic-al. 
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TOPICS    OF  THE  DAY 


PACIFIC-COAST  PRESS  ON   THE  ANTI- 
ORIENTAL  RIOTS 

TO  Jihel  Hashiguchi,  the  Japanese  editor  of  The  Japan  Current 
of  Seattle,  one  phase  at  least  of  the  racial  problems  now  agi- 
tating the  Pacific  Coast  presents  itself  in  so  simple  a  form  as  to  be- 
come, not  a  baffling  human  puzzle,  but  an  inexorable  decree  of 
nature.  "The  mighty  ocean  current  that  washes  the  shore  of 
Japan,  and,  therefore,  is  called  the  Japan  current,  washes  also  the 
Pacific  coast  of  America,"  which  proves,  says  Mr.  Hashiguchi, 
that  "it  is  in  keeping  with  the  physical  geographical  arrangement  " 
for  the  Japanese  to  migrate  to  that  coast.  Such  being  the  case, 
"  what  human  dares  attempt  to  check  the  migration  of  the  Japan- 
ese to  this  country?  "  Any  such  attempt,  he  adds,  will  ultimately 
prove  "  as  futile  as  an  attempt  to  check  the  flow  of  the  mighty 
Japan  current  by  human  efforts." 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Hashiguchi's  exalted 
fatalism  finds  a  universal  echo  in  the  press  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Turning  to  the  papers  of  Bellingham  and  Vancouver,  the  storm- 
centers  of  the  recent  anti-Oriental  outbreaks,  we  find  a  general 
recognition  of  the  gravity  and  complexity  of  the  racial  problems 
confronting  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  together  with  almost 
unqualified  condemnation  of  mob  methods  in  dealing  with  those 
problems.  "  The  people  of  Bellingham  have  had  one  little  taste  of 
mob  rule,  and  that  is  quite  sufficient  to  last  them  for  some  time  to 
come,"  exclaimed  the  Bellingham,  (Wash.,)  Reveille  after  a  mob  of 
men  and  boys  had  won  international  notoriety  for  that  town  by 
their  rough-and-ready  manner  of  ejecting  Hindu  mill  hands.  "  Any 
attempt  to  start  another  mob  in  this  city,"  adds  The  Reveille,  "will 
be  attended  with  dire  consequences  to  the  mob."  According  to 
the  Bellingham  Herald,  "no  one  would  argue  that  the  Vancouver 
fire  did  not  start  from  the  Bellingham  spark."  "  Bellingham  sowed 
the  wind,  and  Vancouver  is  reaping  the  whirlwind,"  asserts  the 
same  paper,  changing  the  figure  of  speech  ;  and  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"What  happened  there  might  have  happened  here,  but  for  the 
timely  intervention  of  the  mayor.  It  might  have  happened  any- 
way ;  all  resistance  might  have  proved  unavailing  if  bitter  race 
hatred  had  been  substituted  for  the  half-humorous  spirit  that  ani- 
mated the  Bellingham  mob.  It  is  fortunate  for  this  city  that  the 
saving  grace  of  humor  was  maintained.  But  the  resultant  evils  at 
Vancouver — the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  Bellingham  incident — 
show  the  danger  of  mob  rule  under  any  circumstances.  Those  who 
have  smiled  at  the  results  accomplished  here  and  the  manner  of 
accomplishing  them  can  not  point  to  Vancouver  as  an  instance  of 
how  other  cities  may  act  under  similar  circumstances.  They 
should  rather  blush  with  shame  at  what  Bellingham  has  accom- 
plished elsewhere 


"When  British  Columbia  begins  to  talk  of  another  Boston  tea- 
party  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the  Bellingham  incident  might  have 
far-reaching  consequences." 

The  American  town  of  Bellingham  is  only  some  fifty  miles  from 
the  Canadian  city  of  Vancouver,  and  the  anti-Hindu  demonstration 
in  the  one  place  was  followed  closely,  in  point  of  time,  by  the  anti- 
Oriental  rioting  in  the  other. 

While  the  Bellingham  Herald  has  no  sympathy  whatever  with 


doesn't  know  he  is  a  "  PERIL." 
Type  of  Hindu  employed  in  the  sawmills  of  the  Northwest. 

the  action  of  the  mob,  it  does  not  consider  the  Hindu  a  desirable 
addition  to  the  community.     We  read  : 

"The  Hindu  is  not  a  good  citizen.  It  would  require  centuries  to 
assimilate  him,  and  this  country  need  not  take  the  trouble.  Our 
racial  burdens  are  already  heavy  enough  to  bear.  It  is  not  even 
desirable  that  the  Hindu  should  come  here,  earn  what  in  his  coun- 
try would  be  considered  a  small  fortune,  and  then  return  home. 
Our  cloak  of  brotherly  love  is  not  large  enough  to  include  him  as 
a  member  of  the  body  politic.  His  ways  are  not  our  ways  ;  he  is 
not  adaptable,  and  will  not  in  many  generations  make  a  good 
American  citizen.  Moreover,  he  is  not  even  a  good  workman. 
He  is  not  skilful    in  the  use  of  his  hands  :    his  brain   does  not 
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readily  grasp  even  the  elementary  problems  of  this  country,  and  he 
is  not  the  white  man's  peer  in  the  coarsesi  kind  of  work." 

But  the  same  paper  adds  : 

"The  Hindu  is  here  in  small  numbers.  He  is  here  in  response 
to  a  demand.  That  demand  was  created  by  the  scarcity  of  labor. 
The  lumber  manufacturers  prefer  white  labor  at  a  higher  price. 
The  Hindu  at  lower  wages  does  not  bring  as  good  returns  to  the 
mill.  But  it  is  natural  that  the  mill  men  should  try  to  supply  the 
market  demand  when  prices  are  high.  In  doing  this  they  are  con- 
tributing to  the  prosperity  of  the  community.     If  no  Hindus  had 


From  "  Harper's  Weekly,"  copyrighted,  1W7,  U\  Harper  &  Bros. 

LITTLE    NIPPON    TRUSTS    NOBLE    ALLY    DID    NOT    HURT    HIS 
HONORABLE    TOE. 

—  Rogers  in  Harper's  Weekly. 

been  set  to  work  the  community  would  have  been  poorer  by  tin- 
amount  of  wealth  their  labor  has  created 

"Only  a  wise  man  or  a  fool  can  give  a  ready-maue  solution  to 
the  problem  as  it  is  now  presented.  There  is  reason  in  the  argu- 
ment that  the  West  needs  cheap  labor;  there  is  an  irresistible  force 
in  the  dictum  that  America — which  includes  in  this  connection  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada — is  a  white  man's  country.  How 
can  these  two  conflicting  principles  be  adjusted? 

"This  problem  is  not  to  be  solved  by  men  who  find  that  cheap 
labor  will  increase  their  incomes;  it  is  not  to  be  solved  by  men 
who  are  interested  in  marketing  their  labor  at  the  highest  figure. 
To  both  of  these  classes — if  we  admit  that  they  are  classes — the 
general  public,  the  great  American  public  which  considers  only 
the  general  weal,  should  say,  hands  off.  The  question  is  not  one 
of  special  interest,  but  of  general  good,  one  that  touches  our  democ- 
racy in  a  vital  spot. 

"The  race  problem  presents  many  different  phases.  Just  now 
its  chief  aspect  is  industrial,  but  it  is  also  social  and  political; 
and,  in  the  final  analysis,  these  last  two  will  be  found  more  impor- 
tant than  the  first." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Hindus,  altho  British  subjects. 
have  no  treaty  rights  in  the  United  States  excepting  the  right  of 
disposing  of  real  and  personal  property.  This  fact  is  commented 
upon  with  some  interest  by  the  Pacific  (  oast  press. 

To  The  Oregon  Journal  i  Portland)  the  most  notable  phase  of  the 
race  question  at  present  is  that  labor  is  scarce  and  costly.     Thus  : 

"  <  Jregon  horticulturists  in  a  recent  gathering  emphasized  the  fact. 
Many  of  them  told  how  their  crops  had  rotted  last  season  because 
laborers  could  not  be  procured  to  gather  and  pack  the  fruit.  Some 
of  them  urged  that  Japanese  exclusion  is  a  mistaken  policy  because 
there  is  not  enough  labor  in  the  country  to  handle  the  industries. 
It  is  notably  true  that  the  great  car  shortage  is  partly  due  to  lack 
of   labor.     Workingmen  are  not  available  to  turn  out  the  increased 


number  of  cars  as  they  are  required.  Railroads  can  not  secure 
men  to  build  additional  terminal  facilities  for  speedier  loading  and 
unloading  of  cars  and  for  additional  sidings  and  tracks  for  more 
prompt  dispatch  of  cars  in  use." 

The  San  Francisco  Argonaut  also  dwells  upon  the  need  of 
laborers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  blames  organized  labor  for 
much  of  the  trouble ;  but  it  adds  : 

"To  sum  up  the  whole  matter  :  It  is  a  case  where  every  motive 
of  expediency  calls  for  the  importation  of  Oriental  workmen,  and 
where  many  motives  of  race  prejudice,  class  hatred,  political  cal 
culation,  and  labor-union  malice  conspire  to  make  it  socially  dan- 
gerous. In  the  view  of  The  Argonaut,  we  are  not  in  such  need  of 
Oriental  labor  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  fall  into  civil  war  for 
the  sake  of  getting  it." 

That  all  the  strong  feeling  is  not  directed  against  the  Asiatics, 
however,  may  be  gathered  from  a  perusal  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer.  Referring  to  the  Japanese-Korean  Exclusion  League, 
that  paper  says : 

"  If  anybody  is  to  be  excluded  from  this  city  and  State,  it  will 
be  the  meddling  busybodies,  who  persistantly  seek  to  stir  up  pas- 
sion, prejudice,  and  violence  against  peaceful  and  unoffending 
aliens  who  are  here  under  the  sacred  pledges  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.  ...... 

"The  officers  of  Seattle  are  not  in  need  of  either  assistance  or 
advice  from  the  Japanese-Korean  Exclusion  League,  or  from  any 
other  un-American  organization  of  men.  All  these  exclusion  agi- 
tators are  expected  to  do  is  to  obey  the  law,  and  they  will  not  be 
begged  to  do  that ;  they  will  be  forced  to  do  it." 

Crossing  the  line,  we  find  the  Vancouver  World,  while  deplor- 
ing the  riot.i  and  asserting  emphatically  that  the  city  should  com- 
pensate the  Orientals  for  the  destruction  of  their  property,  impa- 
tient, nevertheless,  of  the  cry  that  Vancouver  has  been  disgraced. 
We  read  : 

"  Had  the  foreign  element  been  dragged  from  their  beds,  had 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  adult  white  population  harried 
and  hunted  the  Asiatics  as  was  done  in  Hellingham,  it  would  be 
another  matter.  As  it  is,  practically  only  whites  have  been  hurt, 
and  a  few  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  glass  has  been  smashed. 
Even  this  demonstration  would  not  have  occurred,  however,  had 
the  attention  been  paid  to  Vancouver's  grievance  which  is  now 
being  paid  to  it,  and  had  previous  public  meetings  and  previous 
complaints  not  been  apparently  ineffective.  Doubtless  it  is  a  bad 
precedent,  this  of  recognizing  grievances  after,  and  not  before,  a 
fragment  of  the  populace  gets  out  of  hand  and  indulges  in  reckless 
destruction  of  property,  but  it  is  not  Vancouver  which  is  setting 
it.  Upon  the  whole,  indeed,  so  far  from  Vancouver  having  any- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  by  compar- 
ison with  what  happens  in  other  cities  in  times  of  popular  excite- 
ment she  has  a  record  to  which  few  places  so  cosmopolitan  in 
character  can  point.  Is  there  any  city  on  this  continent  the  size 
of  Vancouver,  let  us  ask,  where,  after  what  happened  on  Saturday 
evening  it  would  have  been  perfectly  safe  for  Asiatics  to  walk 
abroad  in  the  streets  on  the  following  day?  Is  there  one  where 
bloodshed  and  murder  would  not  have  been  inevitable  under  re- 
cent conditions?  Has  the  mayor  found  it  necessary  to  have  the 
militia  called  out?  Are  special  constables  being  enrolled  by  the 
score?  Is  there,  in  short,  anything  to  justify  either  press  or  pub- 
lic in  the  ostentatious  wearing  of  sackcloth  and  ashes  as  tho  for 
a  city  fallen  far  from  grace? 

"  We  are  not  called  upon  to  rejoice  in  the  wild  work  of  Satur- 
day, but  neither  are  we  called  upon  to  deny  that,  as  the  dispatches 
show,  it  has  focused  the  attention  of  the  Empire  on  the  Asiatic  is- 
sue as  nothing  else  had  done.  It  is  now  recognized  as  it  was  never 
recognized  before  that  the  Japanese  question  is  a  Pacific-Coast 
question,  that  Canada  is  as  much  concerned  in  it  as  California.  It 
is  perceived  that  the  white  men  of  .Australasia  and  South  Africa 
in  resisting  the  inflow  of  .Asiatics  have  been  fighting  the  battle  ol 
the  white  races  against  the  yellow  and  brown,  that  they  are  the 
true  guardians  of  the  frontiers,  and  that  if  posterity  ever  settles  on 
the  claims  now  being  pegged  out  for  it.  it  will  be  because  the  men 
in  the  outlands  kept  them  from  being  jumped  by  the  millions  ol 
India.  China,  and   Japan.      For   the   first    timi   since  she  became  a 
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colonizing  power  Great  Britain  realizes  that  her  colonies  are  not 
mere  pawns  on  the  international  chessboard  and  that  no  treaties 
will  hold  them  still  while  the  Orientals  swarm  over  them.  It  has 
at  last  dawned  on  Ottawa,  London,  and  Washington  that  this 
is  no  mere  question  of  Transvaal  miners  against  the  Chin 
California  labor-unions  against  the  Japanese,  or  Vancouver  work- 
men against  both  and  the  Hindus  to  boot,  but  that  all  are  pha 
of  a  world  issue,  the  continued  predominance  of  the  white  man  in 
the  face  of  the  economic  competition  of  the  Asiatic.  Doubtless 
it  would  have  come  sooner  or  later  in  any  event ;  but  there  is  good 
reason  for  us  to  be  thankful  that,  if  it  was  to  come  as  a  result  of 
anything  done  here  in  Vancouver,  what  was  done  was  no  worse." 

The  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Colonist  charges  the  Vancouver  World  with 
responsibility  for  the  Vancover  outbreaks,  and  accuses  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  of  stimulating  the  immigration  of 
Hindus  into  Canada  for  its  own  ends.  On  the  latter  point  The 
Colonist  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Last  fall  the  C.  P.  R.  steamers  brought  over  a  horde  of 
the  Hindus,  and  most  Vancouverites  well  remember  the  com- 
passion aroused  in  their  breasts  by  the  sight  of  these  shivering 
strangers  last  winter  when,  clothed  in  cast-off  garments  given  by 
the  hand  of  charity,  they  followed  every  load  of  wood  that  passed 
along  the  streets,  so  that  they  might  earn  a  few  cents  to  buy  their 
meager  rations.  More  than  this,  the  fact  that  they  went  about  in 
gangs  begging  at  back  doors,  and  innocently  terrifying  women 
with  their  dark  faces  and  long,  gaunt  forms,  will  also  be  remem- 
bered. Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  C.  P.  R.  has  continued  to  pour 
Hindus  into  this  province  by  the  steamers  from  Hongkong. 
And  why?  Because  the  company  carries  no  freight  that  pays 
so  well. 

"  Why  has  the  C.  P.  R.  consistently  discriminated  against  Brit- 
ish Columbia  in  the  transportation  of  white  settlers  by  refusing 
to  those  settlers  coming  here  the  same  generous  treatmen  tafforded 
those  buying  tickets  for  the  Northwest?  Why  does  the  C.  P.  R. 
so  seek  to  create  a  demand  for  Asiatics  in  this  province?  What 
more  reasonable  reply  than  to  point  out  that  the  C.  P.  R.  has  a  large 
share  of  the  carrying  trade  in  Asiatics?  Dividends!  Dividends! 
Dividends  !  The  future  of  British  Columbia  and  possibly  the 
peace  of  the  Empire  may  be  threatened,  but  the  company  must 
earn  dividends. 

"  It  is  well  known  the  transatlantic  lines  have  for  years  kept 
their  agents  busy  scouring  Europe  for  emigrants  to  fill  the  steerage 
of  their  vessels,  and  the  C.  P.  R.  would  seem  to  be  keeping  its 
agents  employed  the  same  way  in  Asia.  Unfortunately  for  us 
Asia  produces  Asiatics." 

The  Colonist  considers  the  problem  presented  by  Hindu  immi- 
gration more  perplexing  and  troublesome  than  even  the  Japanese 
question  on  the  coast.     We  read  : 

"The  Hindu  question  is  one  of  tremendous  difficulty,  and  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  fact  of  its  being  one  wholly  within  the  Em- 
pire does  not  make  it  harder  to  solve.  In  dealing  with  it  we  have 
to  take  into  account  many  things,  which  are  far  from  being  local 
in  character.  It  is  a  novel  question.  Until  very  recently  no  one 
supposed  that  there  would  ever  be  any  considerable  influx  of  the 
people  from  India  into  this  country.  But  in  some  way  or  other 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  has  been 
directed  to  Canada,  and  a  movement  has  begun,  which,  if  it  can 
not  be  checked,  will  have  a  far-reaching  and  injurious  effect  upon 
our  country. 

"The  supply  of  such  immigrants  is  practically  inexhaustible. 
If  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Dominion  as  they  please, 
they  will  swarm  in  by  thousands.  Nearly  a  thousand  of  these 
people  arrived  on  our  shores  on  Tuesday,  and  if  they  secure 
employment  there  will  be  thousands  more  to  follow  them.  We 
do  not  believe  that  white  labor  will  come  where  Hindu  labor 
dominates  the  situation  numerically,  nor  do  we  believe  that  a 
country  is  ever  industrially  strong  when  the  lower  ranks  of  labor 
are  filled  by  a  class  which  is  and  must  remain  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  community.  The  gravity  of  the  question  can  not  be 
disputed,  and  it  calls  for  very  careful  treatment.  Above  all 
things  it  calls  for  diplomatic  treatment.  Violence  must  not  be 
thought  of.  A  blow  struck  at  a  Hindu  in  Canada  may  be  felt  by 
a  white  man  in  India." 


PACIFYING   MOROCCO 

CA  ENERAL  DRUDE  with  his  small  army  of  French  soldiers 
^  has  wrung  terms  from  the  chieftains  of  the  tribes  about  Casa- 
blanca which,  according  to  the  view  of  some  of  our  American 
papers,  entitle  him  to  considerable  distinction  both  as  a  soldier 
and  as  a  diplomat.  At  the  same  time  these  papers  hasten  to  as- 
sure us  that  it  is  too  early  to  become  optimistic  over  the  whole 
Moroccan  situation.  "  The  immediate  problem  of  Casablanca  may 
be  settled,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  but  "the  greater  problem 
of  all  Morocco  is  still  unsolved."  General  Drude's  victory,  there- 
fore, as  one  paper  puts  it,  merely  "marks  the  close  of  the  first 
chapter"  of  what  may  prove  a  long  story  of  warfare.  The  Times 
sums  up  briefly  what  this  first  chapter  has  covered.     It  says  : 

"  In  less  than  two  months,  with  the  use  of  not  more  than  7,000 
men  and  a  couple  of  cruisers,  Casablanca  has  been  occupied, 
strong  positions  on  the  land  side  have  been  fortified,  a  hostile 
force  of  at  least  triple  the  strength  of  the  French  has  been  first 
repulsed,  then  attacked  and  dispersed,  the  tribes  to  the  south  and 
east  have  sued  for  peace,  and  agreed  to  terms  that  include  indem- 
nity for  the  massacre  of  July  and  measures  of  security  for  the 
future.  The  murderers  are  to  be  surrendered  and  their  punish- 
ment is  provided  for,  a  heavy  fine  is  to  be  paid  by  the  tribes,  arms- 
bearing  by  the  tribesmen  within  ten  miles  of  the  town  is  forbidden, 
and  hostages  are  named.  The  terms  are  marked  by  moderation 
and  an  entire  absence  of  mere  vengefulness.  They  will  be  the 
more  readily  enforced." 

The  work  which  remains  to  be  done — the  settlement  of  the  civil 
war  now  imminent  and  the  pacification  of  the  tribesmen  through- 
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out  the  country  so  that  foreigners  can  dwell  safely  in  Morocco — 
presents,  we  are  told,  a  still  greater  problem  for  French  diplomacy. 
The  Philadelphia  Ledger  thus  speaks  of  the  task  remaining  ; 

"  With  the  Sultan  of  Fez  confronted  by  the  forces  of  two  ener- 
getic opponents,  both  pretenders  to  the  throne  and  both  in  arms 
against  him,  with  the  tribes  in  a  state  of  unrest  and  turbulence, 
and  with  the  insistent  preaching  of  the  Pan- Islamic  crusade  of  the 
Senoussi,  a  purely  local  settlement  like  that  at  Casablanca  will 
hardly  influence  the  entire  country.  All  that  can  be  said  for  the 
'peace'  is  that  it  will  relieve  present  anxieties  and  afford  time 
for  the  organization  of  the  forces  that  are  to  police  the  coast  cities 
and  provide  for  the  security  of  the  foreigners  compelled  to  remain 
in  them.  The  larger  problem  of  the  pacification  of  Morocco  is  far 
from  solution,  and  the  execution  of  the  mandate  of  the  Powers  is 
going  to  be  a  troublesome  and  costly  undertaking.'' 
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The  Native—"  Bears  or  Delegates! 


-May  in  the  I  >etp'it  Journal. 

THE    PRESIDENT    GOES    AFTER   BIG    GAME 


THE    UNEASY    CONSCIENCE, 

—Osborne  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 


LIPTON  AND  "  FREAK "  YACHTS 

(^IR  THOMAS  UPTON'S  protest,  as  exprest  in  his  fourth 
^—s  challenge  for  the  America's  Cup,  against  the  freak  style  of 
yachts  which  the  more  recent  cup  races  have  evolved,  meets  with 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy  among  yachtsmen  in  both  of  the  coun- 
tries immediately  interested.  "When  the  cup  was  first  won.  it  was 
by  a  healthy,  seaworthy  type  of  boat,  the  America"  says  Sir 
Thomas  to  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun.  "Within  ten 
years,"  he  continues,  "boats  have  developed  into  freaks,  and  for 
me  again  to  challenge  would  simply  impose  the  necessity  to  build 
a  more  extreme  type  freak  than  the  previous  challengers."  Sir 
Thomas's  challenge,  which  was  rejected  by  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  specified  a  boat  designed  on  more  rational  lines.  His  re- 
marks subsequent  to  the  refusal  of  his  challenge  have  been  inter- 
preted to  presage  his  intention  not  to  race  under  the  old  rules. 
That  he  would  perhaps  concede  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  on 
the  matter  of  boat  lengths  has,  however,  been  rumored. 

Much  is  being  said  by  the  papers  and  yachtsmen  of  this  country 
in  support  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club's  rejection  of  the  chal- 
lenge. Even  those  who  would  like  to  seethe  disappearance  of  the 
present  racing  type  justify  the  club  in  refusing  to  accept  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  old  rules  which  are  embodied  in  the  "deed  of  gift "  of 
the  cup.  This  position  is  clearly  stated  in  the  address  of  ex- 
Commodore  Ledyard  to  the  club  members.  He  said  in  part,  i^ 
quoted  in  the  newspapers  : 

"We  may  have  different  views  of  what  the  trophy  may  stand  for. 
If  one  was  to  present  to-day  a  yachting  trophy  he  might  devise 
terms  and  conditions  and  frame  stipulations  upon  which  it  should 
be  competed  for,  and  define  objects  which  it  was  to  promote,  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  We  an-  not  in  that  position.  We  are  the  trus- 
tees of  a  trust  here,  the  custodian  of  a  cup  which  has  been  given 
to  is  in  trust  upon  honor.  We  are  apt  to  think  now  and  then — one 
of  us — that  he  would  like  this,  another  that  he  would  like  that,  if 
the  question  was  one  of  first  intention,  but  after  all  we  are  bound 
here  by  a  written  document,  the  terms  of  which  the  faith  of  this 
club  is  pledged  to  carry  out. 

"That  document  has  never  laid  down  any  limitations  as  to  the 
character  of  the  vessel  which  should  compete  for  the  cup,  except 
that  she  should  be  at  least  of  such  and  no  more  than  such  a  water- 
line  length  and  that  she  should  make  the  voyage  to  the  port  of  con- 
test under  sail  on  her  own  bottom. 

"These  are  the  only  limitations  that   the  deed  of  gift  has  im- 


posed.    They  are  the  only  limitations  that  in  practise  have  ever 
been  asked  for  or  suggested  up  to  the  present  time. 

"  The  cup  has  been  defended  for  over  fifty  years  as  a  trophy 
standing  preeminently  for  speed.  It  has  stood  for  certain  things 
other  than  speed.  It  has  stood,  and  that  especially  of  late  years, 
for  skill  in  designing  — I  won't  say  that  especially  of  late  years,  fo 
that  was  the  cause,  gentlemen,  of  the  original  winning,  but  skil  ji 
engineering  and  construction,  and,  not  at  all  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
handling  of  the  modern  cup-defender,  skill  in  management  and 
skill  in  seamanship  and  handling.  And  the  America's  Cup  has 
been  preeminently  for  all  these  things. 

"Now  we  are  asked  to-night  to  make  a  change.  We  are  asked 
to  do  a  thing  that  has  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  sug- 
gest before — that  we  should  accept  a  challenge  for  a  vessel — and 
both  vessels  should  be  limited  to  this,  both  challenger  and  de- 
fender— of  a  limited  design,  built  under  a  rule  of  measurement  in- 
tended to  produce  a  certain  special  and  limited  class ;  that  they 
should  be  limited,  both  challenger  and  defender,  to  comparatively 
insignificant  proportions  as  compared  with  the  vessels  that  have 
always  competed  for  this  cup  ;  and  I  may  as  well  ask  you,  gentle- 
men, why,  after  nearly  sixty  years  of  an  unbroken  rule,  are  we 
asked  now  to  make  a  change?" 

The  London  Daily  News  answers  that  "  the  shelter  of  the  deed 
of  gift  is  by  no  means  perfect.  There  are  many  to  point  out  that 
it  is  not  of  cast-iron,  and  that  it  has  been  altered  before  to  suit  the 
New  York  committee."  And  The  Daily  Graphic  regrets  "the 
club's  adherence  to  the  letter  rather  than  to  the  spirit  of  the  deed  of 
gift  "  and  hopes  that  "it  may  yet  reconsider  its  decision."  In  this 
country  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  voicing  the  opinion  of  a  large 
number  of  papers,  indorses  the  stand  taken  by  Sir  Thomas  in  his 
challenge.     We  read,  in  part  : 

"  His  three  Shamrocks  have  all  been  freaks,  ready  for  the  scrap- 
heap  and  nothing  else  when  the  races  were  over.  It  is  the  other 
kind  he  wants  to  race — a  sensible,  strong  craft,  with  some  cabin 
accommodation  ;  which  can  be  kept  in  commission  after  the  races, 
and  be  a  useful  model  for  designers  to  profit  by.  The  new  rules 
under  which  he  ought  now  to  be  allowed  to  challenge  would  make 
this  possible.  The  fleet  of  racers  which  have  appeared  since  their 
adoption  surely  marked  a  long  step  forward,  even  if  there  is  still 
some  question  in  the  minds  of  designers  as  to  whether  the  spirit  of 
these  rules  may  not  yet  be  violated.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  New- 
York  Yacht  Club's  insistence  on  the  ninety-foot  boat  means  that 
the  race  must  still  be  one  in  which  only  multimillionaires  can  in- 
dulge. It  means  that,  in  all  probability,  not  more  than  one  or  two 
boats  will  appear  for  the  trial  races,  instead  of  the  fleet  which  the 
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acceptance  of  the  sixty-eight  foot  challenge  of  Sir  Thomas  would 
have  made  possible.  We  should  have  had  much  more  preliminary 
racing,  and  far  greater  interest,  in  our  opinion." 

Recreation  (New  York.  October),  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
enough  concessions  have  already  been  granted  to  Sir  Thomas.  It 
ridicules  his  abhorrence  of  "freak  types,"  and  asks  pertinently  : 

"Who  started  the  custom  of  designing  and  building  honestly  dis- 
honest yacht  models?  The  exacting  challenger's  countrymen  and 
fellow-yachtsmen  did.  When  the  late  George  L.  Watson  designed 
the  Thistle  for  a  campaign  in  search  of  the  America's  Cup  he 
began  a  whittling  process  that  was  perfectly  astounding — until  one 
Herreshoff,  of  Bristol,  got  out  his  figurative  jack-knife  to  prepare 
a  cup  defender.  Mr.  Watson  slashed  here,  there,  and  everywhere 
at  the  Thistle  model.  He  brazenly  shaved  away  from  the  bilges, 
the  entrance,  and  the  run.  He  skimped  on  the  rigging,  he 
scrimped  on  the  spars,  and  he  ordered  'canvas  '  that  was  almost 
as  light  as  sea-foam.  It  is  a  fine  recommendation  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Watson  to  say  that  he  was  the  greatest  racing-yacht  cheat 
in  the  world — with  one  exception.  Nathaniel  Herreshoff  could 
pare  and  scant  and  stint  better  than  even  Watson,  but  Herreshoff 
usually  did  his  artifices  a  cup  race  ahead — and  the  others  copied. 

"  Herreshoff  has  beaten  them  at  their  own  game,  be  it  Watson  or 
Fife.  Hence  the  conversion  and  the  ardent  plea  for  'a  more  whole- 
some type  '  of  yacht.  After  all,  the  cry  is  a  protest  against  the 
trick  achievements  of  Herreshoff,  for  the  Bristol  designer,  like  Sir 
Anthony  Gloster,  may  well  say  : 

'  They  copied  all  they  could  follow,  but  they  couldn't  copy  my  mind, 
And  I  left  'em  sweating  and  stealing  a  year  and  a  half  behind.'  " 

The  New  York  Press  is  of  the  same  opinion.  "The  one  thing 
that  is  causing  the  Irish  yachtsman  the  most  trouble,"  it  says,  "is 
not  the  deed  of  gift  and  its  rules.     It  is  Herreshoff." 

New  York  City  papers  have  been  sounding  the  opinions  of 
yachtsmen  throughout  the  country  on  the  justice  of  the  defending 
yacht  club's  contentions.  The  Herald  finds  that  among  ^local  au- 
thorities there  is  little  complaint  with  the  action  taken.  This 
paper  quotes  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  commodore  of  the  club,  in 
reference  to  the  report  that  Lipton  will  challenge  again  with  a 
ninety-foot  boat,  but  under  the  new  rules.  Such  a  challenge,  he 
says,  "  would  not  alter  the  club's  decision."     And  further  : 

"The  resolution  passed  by  the  club  can  not  be  misunderstood. 
Anything  that  will  restrict  the  speed  of  the  boats  will  not  be 
entertained.  Let  the  ninety  come  without  restrictions  of  any  kind 
and  there'll  be  a  race.  The  club's  position  in  the  matter  of  the 
deed  of  gift  is  now  clear.  The  early  acceptance  of  its  position 
may  save  a  lot  of  trouble." 

The  New  York  Tribune  thus  chronicles  New  England  senti- 
ment : 

"That  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  is  technically  right  in  its  con- 
struction of  the  deed  of  gift,  but  that  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  would 
have  the  sympathy  of  New  England  yachtsmen  if  he  tried  to  bring 
about  a  race  under  a  less  extreme  boat  than  that  typified  by  the 
Reliance,  seems  to  voice  the  general  sentiment.  One  or  two 
yachtsmen  were  of  the  opinion  that  an  English-built  scow  type  of 
boat  could  be  brought  to  this  country,  and  one  who  has  recently 
returned  from  Europe  stated  that  if  Sir  Thomas  would  definitely 
withdraw  from  the  cup-lifting  field,  there  would  be  a  challenge 
from  either  an  English  or  a  Scotch  yacht  club  within  a  few  days, 
and  that  such  a  yacht  would  be  built  and  successfully  taken  across 
the  Atlantic  on  her  own  bottom.  The  same  yachtsmen,  however, 
hoped  that  the  next  cup  race  would  be  sailed  with  boats  of  less 
than  90-foot  water-line,  in  order  that  builders  of  moderate  means 
might  have  a  chance  to  defend  the  cup 

"On  the  whole,  New  England  yachtsmen  may  be  considered  as 
eager  for  another  race  for  the  America's  Cup.  but  they  want  it  on 
a  broad  basis,  with  yachts  that  are  seaworthy  and  which  will  de- 
velop the  highest  type  of  design  and  bring  out  the  highest  quality 
of  seamanship." 

Commodore  W.  L.  Baum,  of  the  Chicago  Yacht   Club,  is  also 

quoted.     He  says : 

"The  New  York  Yacht  Club  was  entirely  within  its  rights  in 
taking  the  action  that  it  did.     At  the  same  time,  however.  I  think 


that  the  majority  of  the  yachtsmen  of  this  vicinity  would  very 
much  like  to  see  the  cup  contested  for  by  boats  such  as  are  in 
everyday  use,  and  not  by  mere  racing-machines,  that  are  con- 
structed solely  for  a  particular  contest  and  are  then  broken  up." 

In  different  vein,  however,  is  the  comment  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Mal- 
lory,  commodore  of  the  Milwaukee  Yacht  Club.  He  is  thus 
quoted  in  the  press  dispatches: 

"  I  believe  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  right  in  his  contention.  The 
demands  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  are  neither  fair  nor  sports- 
manlike. It  wants  to  build  a  mere  shell,  while  Sir  Thomas  must 
build  a  boat  which  can  cross  the  ocean  under  its  own  sail,  and 
which  must  inevitably  be  heavier  and  consequently  slower  than 
the  shell  type." 


WHAT  WAS   DONE  AT  THE   HAGUE 

THE  Hague  "  failure'/'  and  the  Hague  "fiasco"  are  common  ex- 
pressions found  in  the  press  reviews  of  the  work  of  the  sec- 
ond International  Peace  Conference.  Many  papers  had  looked  for 
definite  and  immediate  advances  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  now  that 
the  Conference  is  drawing  to  a  close  with  no  spectacular  achieve- 
ments to  its  credit,  they  complain  loudly  that  the  million  and  a 
quarter  of  dollars  expended  were  practically  thrown  away.  And 
even  among  the  papers  which  had  expected  less  there  is  consider- 
able disappointment  with  the  meagerness  of  results.  Those  which 
refuse  still  to  concede  that  the  Conference  has  been  a  fiasco  do 
little  more  than  echo  the  words  of  our  delegate.  Mr.  Choate,  who 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  "seed  was  planted  which  will  bear 
fruit  in  the  future."  And  this,  as  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  remarks, 
"is  rather  cold  comfort  "  for  those  "who  had  looked  for  much  real 
present  accomplishment  from  a  gathering  called  with  such  a  fan- 
fare of  peace  trumpets." 

Some  of  our  press  criticize  the  Conference  on  the  ground  that, 
instead  of  talking  peace,  it  talked  war,  and  these  papers  point  to 
the  various  provisions  discust  for  regulating  warfare,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  declaration  of  war  previous  to  actual  belligerency. 
This  criticism  is  epitomized  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  the 
statement  that,  instead  of  finding  out  how  to  prevent  wars,  the  dele- 
gates "have  merely  succeeded  in  making  warfare  a  little  more 
comfortable."  The  failure  to  adopt  the  proposition  for  a  perma- 
nent court  of  arbitration  is  perhaps  the  greatest  disappointment  to 
the  American  press.     Says  the   New   York   American :   "It   was 


told  you  so. 
—Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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hoped  that  at  any  rate  there  might  be  a  continued  recognition  of 
the  loveliness  of  arbitration,  but  even  that  hope  has  dwindled  into 
emptiness."  On  the  other  hand,  the  almost  unanimous  support  of 
the  measure  establishing  an  International  Prize  Court  is  received 


The  Lady — "  Really,  Willie,  I  dorvt  know  ray  own  mind." 

— Reynolds  in  the  Tacoma  Ledger. 

as  one  definite  favorable  result  of  the  Conference.  Still,  as  the 
Philadelphia  Record  notes,  "  like  all  the  projects  favorably  acted 
on  by  the  Conference,  this  one  is  regulative  of  the  conduct  of  war- 
fare rather  than  a  measure  to  prevent  the  outbreak,  of  hostilities." 

The  Baltimore  Arews,  recognizing  that  the  general  verdict  seems 
to  be  that  the  Conference  has  been  barren  of  important  results, 
has  this  to  say  in  its  defense  : 

"  It  all  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  Those  who  cherished 
hopes  that  the  nations  could  get  together  and  agree  on  methods 
of  settling  disputes  without  war  must  needs  be  disappointed,  lor 
the  proceedings  show  that  most  of  the  nations  were  apparently 
more  concerned  to  guard  their  own  interests  than  to  conclude 
agreements.  The  situation  gave  point  to  the  epigram  coined  by 
the  president  of  the  conference— that  it  is  easier  to  agree  with  one 
enemy  than  with  many  friends.  The  attitude  of  some  of  the 
.So.ith-American  states  is  blamed  for  failure  on  several  important 
points.  It  is  charged  that  they  seemed  more  intent  upon  securing 
recognition  of  their  own  importance  than  in  promoting  action  by 
the  Conference.  But  it  is  a  natural  and  not  unreasonable  ambi- 
tion that  the  great  countries  grow  ing  up  in  South  America  should 
desire  to  assert  their  position  among  the-  Powers  of  the  world. 

"When  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  with  which  the  confer- 
ence had  to  deal  and  the  many  difficulties  to  be  encountered  art 
duly  considered,  it  should  be  regarded  as  cause  for  congratulation 
that  some  ]  was  made  in  improving  machinery  for  inter- 

ional  arbitration.     Slow  and  sure  is  the  true   motto  of  interna- 
tional action.     If  the  Conference  did  not hin-    more  than  to  meet 
I  discuss  questions  of  international  law.  it  would  be  a  distinct 
n  for  the  cause  of  peace  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ( !onfer< 
will  not  adjourn  without  positive  achievement,   which,  while  less 
than  was  hoped,  will  still  be  of  distinct  value,  and  a  sign  of  prog- 
in  the  right  direction." 

In    the   Philadelphia    Ledger  appears   this   equally   optimistic 

review  : 

"There  need  not  be  it  disappointment  at  the  failure  "i 

the  efforts  to  re  e  the  court  at  The   Hague  and  still  further 

to  modify  the  laws  <>i  war.  Something  has  been  achieved  in  the 
universal  recognition  of  the  faults  in  the  organization  and  meth- 
ods of  the  Conference  itself,  and  th  -  j.  n  it  ion  is  bound  to 
bring  about  a  change  at  'he  third  conference.     Tins  is  a  great 


gain  in  itself,  and  increases  the  promise  of  more  definite  results 
when  the  Powers  again  send  their  envoys  to  engage  in  the  vastly 
important  work  of  formulating  international  law.  But  in  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Powers  to  take  part  in  such  a  work,  and  in  the  ami- 
cable discussion  of  the  topics  that  have  been  raised,  we  see  the 
greatest  value  of  the  Conference.  In  those  respects  it  is  far  from 
being  a  fiasco,  and  civilization  will  have  made  great  strides  when 
such  a  periodical  gathering  shall  come  to  be  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  medium  for  the  obliteration  of  racial  and  national 
barriers,  and  the  spread  throughout  all  the  world  of  justice  and 
humanity." 


HOW  THE  SOUTH   REGARDS   BRYAN 

r  T  is  reported  from  Washington  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  soon  place 
•*■  before  the  Democratic  voters  of  the  country  a  formulated 
statement  of  his  principles.  If  he  takes  such  action,  remarks  the 
Nashville  Banner  (Ind.).  "it  must  be  with  the  view  that  the  party 
will  know  where  it  stands  in  selecting  him  as  its  leader,"  and  this 
interpretation  is  generally  accepted.  If  he  should  be  nominated 
next  year,  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal (Fin.)  points  out,  he  would 
be  the  only  person  in  the  political  history  of  the  country  to  have 
been  nominated  for  President  for  the  third  time  after  having  been 
defeated  in  two  elections.  While  the  country  awaits  Mr.  Bryan's 
announcement,  two  Democratic  but  anti-Bryan  papers,  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  and  the  New  York  Times,  have  been  sounding  Southern 
sentiment  by  circular  letters  to  newspaper  editors  and  proprietors. 
Much  of  the  evidence  collected  is  conflicting,  but  the  results  seem 
to  show  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  weaker  in  the  South  than  he  was  a  year 
ago,  altho  he  has  still  a  very  much  larger  following  than  any  other 
Democrat  mentioned  for  the  nomination.  The  Eagle  finds  that 
personally  Mr.  Bryan  is  still  popular  in  the  South,  but  that  his 
availability  is  questioned  by  many,  the  leading  Southern  Demo- 
cratic new: spapers  being  about  evenly  divided  on  this  point.  Inci- 
dentally, The  Eagle's  investigations  revealed  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  "is  stronger  than  ever  in  the  Southern  States."  The 
conclusion  drawn  by  The  Times  from  its  independent  canvass  of  the 


'I  HE    BILL'S     DONK. 

A  horrible  possibility  of  a  successful  Bryan  campaign. 

-  -Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

Southern  press  is  that  Mr.  Bryan   is  weak  in  the  larger  centers  of 
population,   but  strong  in   the  rural   districts.      J'he  Times  was  the 
leading    Parker  paper   in   the   lasl   campaign,  and  its  aversion  to 
Bryan  has  always  been  extreme. 
Special  importance  attaches  to  the  attitude  of  the  South,  in  spite 
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of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  more  Democrats  in  the  Northern 
than  in  the  Southern  States.  As  The  Eagle  explains,  "in  the  Elec- 
toral College,  voting  by  States,  the  Southern  Democracy  is  a  con- 
densed potency,  while  the  Northern  Democracy,   in  most  of  its 


THE  NEW  ARRIVAL  AT  THE  PUMP. 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

States,  is  a  diffused  minority  that  cuts  no  figure  in  the  Electoral 
College."     To  quote  further  from  the  same  source  f 

"The  general  consensus  of  the  Southern  Democratic  organs  is 
for  or  toward  Mr.  Bryan.  Many  of  them  regard  him  as  prefera- 
ble. Others  deem  him  to  be  inevitable.  A  few  outrightly  object 
to  him,  but  will  accept  him  if  they  can  not  overthrow  him.  None 
says  he  will  oppose  him,  tho  a  single  eccentric  would  have  the 
Democracy  nominate  Mr.  Roosevelt !  On  the  whole,  the  expres- 
sion, to-day  secured,  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Bryan.  He  and  his  friends 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  it.  It  is  a  compliment  to  his  charac- 
ter, courage,  and  capacity.  The  inevitability  of  his  nomination  is 
more  regarded  by  his  supporters  than  the  probability  or  the  possi- 
bility of  his  election  ;  but  that  very  fact  attests  the  strength  of  his 
personality,  for  under  him  his  Southern  friends  would  go  even  to 
preassured  defeat  with  military  glee 

"None  of  those  who  oppose  Mr.  Bryan's  nomination  will  bolt 
him,  if  nominated.  A  cat  in  a  hot  tin  oven  would  have  as  much 
chance  for  effective  combatancy  as  a  bolting  organ  within  South- 
ern Democracy 

"We  do  not  believe  Mr.  Bryan  ought  to  be  elected.  He  is  bril- 
liant, but  unsteady.  He  is  eloquent,  but  unwise.  He  is  honest, 
but  he  is  honest  as  an  opportunist  is,  not  as  a  statesman  should  be. 
He  determines  his  own  political  health  by  feeling  the  pulses  of 
other  people.  When  he  was  most  sincere,  he  was  most  erroneous. 
Since  prominency  and  fluency  have  made  him  more  politically  vain 
and  ambitious  than  sincere,  he  has  experimented  with  issues,  not 
to  find  out  whether  they  are  true,  but  whether  they  will  'take.' ' 

The  Times  concludes  from  its  extensive  canvass  of  the  South 
that  the  country  "  is  in  a  waiting  mood."  and  that  the  turn  public 
sentiment  will  take  will  depend  very  much  on  what  may  happen  in 
the  next  six  or  eight  months.  The  average  attitude  toward  Mr. 
Bryan,  it  asserts,  "seems  to  be  that  of  regarding  him  as  a  distaste- 
ful necessity."  Among  the  Southern  Democratic  papers  which  are 
outspoken  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Bryan's  nomination  are  such  im- 
portant organs  as  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  News,  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  the  Columbia 
State,  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  and  Times-Democrat,  the  Chat- 
tanooga Times,  the  Nashville  American,  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
the  Dallas  News,  the  Galveston  News,  and  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.     A  great  many  of  the  smaller  papers,  on  the  other  hand. 


especially  those  of  Alabama,  Kentucky,  and  Arkansas,  are  enthu- 
siastically for  Bryan,  asserting  that  he  is  stronger  with  ' 
than  ever.     The  Nashville  Tennessean  points  to  Mr.  Taft'- 
references  to  the    Nebraskan    as   proof    that   Mr.    Bryan    is 
one  Democrat  considered  dangerous  to  Republican  success." 
continues  : 

"The  Republican  fire  has  centered  on  Mr.  Bryan,  and  this  should 
mean  Democratic  concentration  on  the  man  whose  power  is  n 
dreaded  by  the  enemy.     What  of  the   sharpshooters   in  our  own 
ranks  who  are  firing  on  the  leader?     If  we  are  not  to  call  them 
traitors,  is  not  their  course  one  of  inconceivable  stupidity?  " 

This  is  also  the   view  of  t lie    Brooklyn   Citizen  (Dem.),  which 

says  : 

'  The  question  is  no  longer  whether  there  shall  be  a  Southern 
man  chosen  for  head  of  the  ticket,  but  whether  there  is  any  man 
in  the  East  or  West  who  would  be  likely  to  make  a  stronger  run 
than  Mr.  Bryan,  and  to  this  it  is  growing  clearer  every  day  that  the 
answer  of  the  party,  as  a  whole,  is  in  the  negative.  As  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  such  man  to  whom  serious  consideration  is  given; 
since  Governor  Johnson  took  himself  out  of  the  race.  The  can 
dacy  of  Judge  Gray  never  had  any  vitality,  despite  the  high  i 
mation  in  which  he  is  held,  and  there  is  not  the  least  sign  that  it 
will  gain  in  strength  between  this  time  and  the  meeting  of  the 
national  convention." 


THE  SALOON  IN   POLITICS 

COMMENTING'  upon  the  triumph  of  the  prohibition  cause  in 
the  recent  Oklahoma  elections  The  Oklahoma//  (Dem.),  of 
Oklahoma  City,  remarks  that  many  persons  who  are  not  opposed 
on  ethical  or  religious  grounds  to  the  use  of  intoxicants,  and  who 
use  with  moderation  liquor  in  their  own  homes,  nevertheless  lend 
their  votes  and  their  influence  to  the  prohibition  side  when  the 
liquor  question  is  an  issue.  The  explanation  of  this  fact,  says  The 
Olclahoman,  is  that  "the  really  independent  and  impartial  voters 
have  become  alarmed  at  the  political  phase  of  the  liquor  problem," 
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From  "  Pack."    Copyrighted,  1907,     By  y 

Prohibition  Maim;  to  Prohibition  Georgia—"  Here-  Link- 
ing at  you."  — Glackens  in  Puck. 

and  have  "noted  the  activity  of  the  saloon  power  in  part}'  c 
tions  and  elections."     To  quote  further  : 

"  That  the  saloon  men  of  Oklahoma  are  larg 
their  own   present  discomfiture  is  certain.      For    years 
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liberal  laws  affecting  their  business  have  been  subject  to  constant 
and  ruthless  violation. 

"  Furthermore,  their  constant  interference  with  political  affairs 
had  become  intolerable 

"So  powerful  an  element  in  politics  has  the  saloon  interest  be- 
come here  and  elsewhere  that  a  conscientious  candidate  must  com- 
promise himself  or  court  defeat  in  a  majority  of  instances. 

"  .Manifestly  this  is  a  condition  that  is  intolerable  and  should  not 
exist.  It  would  not  exist  under  a  regime  of  high  license  and  local 
option  with  proper  law  enforcement.  Its  abolition  under  prohibi- 
tion depends  upon  proper  enforcement  of  the  law. 

"If  prohibition   in   Okalahoma   means    the    elimination   of   the 


THOMAS     P.    GORE, 

The  blind  Senator-elect  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

saloon  influence  in  the  politics  and  government  of  the  State  it  will 
accomplish  a  great  good." 

The  women,  asserts  the  Guthrie  Oklahoma  State  Capital  (Rep.), 

did  the  work  that  won  the  victory  for  prohibition  in  the  new  State. 
We  lead  : 

"The  ladies  organized  for  prohibition. 

"  Prohibition  was  their  soul's  desire. 

"They  cared  not  for  the  political  features  so  long  as  they  in  no 
way  interfered  with  their  fight  for  the  prohibitory  clause. 

"  Even  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  prohibitory  measure  must 
view  with  admiration,  and  applause  even,  the  stedfastness,  vigor, 
and  ability  with  which  the  fight  was  carried  on  by  the  women. 

"The  organization  into  working  committees  all  over  the  State 
and  the  marching  of  the  children  with  banners  through  the  streets 
of  the  towns  and  cities  had  a  telling  influence. 

"After  all.  man  must  admit  that  the  women  wield  a  mighty  in- 
fluence in  the  politics  of  State  and  nation." 

From  Minnesota,  where  the  liquor  interests  are  threatened  with 
hostile  legislation,  comes  a  truly  remarkable  protest  in  the  form  of 
an  open  letter  to  President  Roosevelt  over  the  signature  of  John 
Maddock.  This  letter  was  published  in  Both  Sides,  a  liquor  jour- 
nal of  Minneapolis,  and  is  now  being  w;dely  circulated  in  leaflet 
form.  After  appealing  to  the  President  to  "fulfil  your  solemn  oath 
of  office  by  ordering  the  maintenance  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment ...  in  the  now  mobocratic  State  of  Minnesota,"  Mr. 
Maddock  goes  on  to  say  : 


"The  false  and  unconstitutional  party-rule  theory,  under  the 
hypocritical  guise  of  'government  by  the  people,'  has  gained  such 
alien  political  ground  that  the  irreligious  class  is  now  a  slave  to 
the  fanatical  whims  of  the  religious.  Not  only  is  this  the  case, 
but  the  whole  country  is  now  in  greater  danger  of  having  the 
American  doctrine  of  the  union  of  States  and  the  rights  of  man 
destroyed  by  mob  rule  than  it  was  in  1861.  The  United  States  is 
now  no  more  ;  there  is  nothing  but  a  disintegrated  lot  of  commu- 
nities wherein  the  greatest  mob  autocratically  and  illegally  rules, 
which  means  that  the  Federal  Government  has  illegally  and  un- 
justly handed  over  the  government  of  the  different  States  to  alien 
political  parties  to  pander  to  the  unjust  whims  of  any  majority  of 
aliens  that  may  arise.  The  time  has  indeed  come  for  '  a  square 
deal '  all  around ;  class  slavery  has  been  in  vogue  long  enough. 
The  irreligious  are  loyal  American  citizens  and  are  as  honestly  en- 
gaged in  their  specific  labors  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  are 
the  Christians ;  and  for  the  latter  to  autocratically  dictate  to  the 
former  how  they  shall  spend  their  day  for  relaxation  from  labor  is 
both  unconstitutional  and  unjust.  ...... 

"  When  Abraham  Lincoln  made  the  statement  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  'of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,'  and  it 
was  illegally  assumed  that  a  majority  meant  the  whole,  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  ignored,  and  the  way  was  opened  for  all  the 
mobocratic  and  unjust  rule  which  is  now  rampant  in  every  State ; 
a  way  was  opened  for  the  exaltation  of  the  alien  word  prohi- 
bition  above  the  most  glorious  word  in  the  Federal  Constitution, 
LIBERTY  ! 

"  Liberty  must  be  allowed  to  the  religious  and  to  the  irreligious 
to  live  as  they  please  so  long  as  one  class  does  not  molest  another. 
The  President  of  all  the  States  and  the  governors  of  the  several 
States  can  not  morally  nor  constitutionally  enforce  speculative, 
sectarian  ideas  upon  the  whole  people.  Liberty  is  the  American 
constitutional  word,  not  alien  prohibition  ;  and  the  American  nation 
can  not  afford  to  have  failure  written  upon  the  face  of  the  most 
righteous  document  on  earth.  The  States  that  have  been  ille- 
gally allowed  to  secede  from  the  constitutional  principle  of  liberty 
have  made  a  degrading  declaration  to  the  world  that  alcohol  was 
King  and  that  the  people  thereof  were  morally  weak.  When  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  signed  the  prohibition  document  he  broke 
his  Federal  Constitutional  oath,  seceded  from  constitutional  princi- 
ples, and  pandered  to  an  alien  mob.  A  fanatical  and  fake  idea 
has  taken  possession  of  religious  fanatics  that  exhilarating  bever- 
ages are  the  cause  of  all  evil,  and  the  alien  representatives  of  the 
people  are  ready  to  break  their  oaths  of  office  to  keep  themselves 
in  power.  An  antisaloon  league  appears  in  the  name  of  Christ  and 
his  church,  and  alien  State  officials  cringingly  pander  to  its  fanat- 
ical and  unconstitutional  demands.  Mr.  President,  you  have  sol- 
emnly sworn  to  protect  the  people  from  the  slavery  of  such  igno- 
rant fanaticism,  and  I  respectfully  demand  that  you  will  maintian 
a  republican  form  of  government  in  the  now  mobocratic  and  alien 
State  of  Minnesota.  In  allowing  States  to  secede  from  liberty 
to  prohibition  the  Federal  Government  is  the  greatest  law-breaker 
in  the  land." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


It  will  irritate  Poultney  Bigelow  to  learn  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  too  nar- 
now.      He  had  not  thought  of  that. — Chicago  Tribune. 

"Keep  your  eye  on  Congress,"  advises  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon.  We  doubt  if 
any  of  our  institutions  need  it  more. — Washington  Herald. 

Annie  Besant's  declaration  that  she  remembers  previous  existences  threat- 
ens to  revive  the  question,  "How  old  is  Ann?  ' — Detroit  News. 

By  hurrying  construction  at  the  Jamestown  exposition  the  management 
expects  to  have  it  completed  before  it  is  finally  closed. — Chicago  News. 

Mr.  Wki.i.man  is  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  world  one  would  have  erpeeled 
to  see  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  atmospheric  activity. — Des  Moines  Capital. 

The  Omaha  Bee  thinks  "Mi.  Bryan  has  not  decided  to  run  again."  Our 
impression  is  that  he  has  not  decided  to  stop  running. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

A  French  scientist  has  discovered  an  anesthetic  in  electricity.  Electric 
franchises  have  put  a  good  many  aldermen  asleep   in  America.  —  Chicago  Post. 

Governor  Floyd,  of  New  Hampshire,  declares  his  State  is  the  best  gov- 
erned in  the  Union,  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  blushes  with  pleasure. 
— Brooklyn  Standard  Union  . 

A  man  held  up  a  train  with  a  pitchfork  out  in  Michigan,  being  under  the 
delusion  that  he  owned  the  railroad  and  had  a  right  to  stop  the  traffic.  As 
the  President  was  still  at  Oyster  Bay,  it  might  have  been  Tillman. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


THE  REAL  MOSLEM  PERIL 

THERE  is  serious  ground  for  the  belief  that  Africa  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  subject  to  Europe.  The  black  is  really  a  threat, 
and  a  serious  threat,  to  the  white  man  who  has  so  long  dominated 
and  enslaved  him.  At  this  present  moment  there  is  a  very  power- 
ful Mohammedan  movement  on  foot  in  North  Africa  which  is  ani- 
mated by  a  religious  as  well  as  a  national  impulse.  The  progress 
ef  affairs  in  Morocco  does  not  present  an  isolated  or  sporadic  feature 
in  African  history,  says  Capt.  H.  A.  Wilson,  writing  in  The  Nine- 
teenth Century  (London).  He  gives  in  detail  the  plot  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan sect  of  the  Senussia,  which  is  set  upon  the  possession 
of  Africa  by  Islam,  and  the  extermination  of  the  white  man  from 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  this  point 
he  writes  as  follows  : 

"I  have  reliable  information  that  yearly  numbers  of  the  Senussia 
are  sent  to  Europe,  chiefly  to  England  and  Erance,  to  be  thor- 
oughly educated  on  European  lines.  These  men  come  chiefly 
from  the  north  and  west  of  Africa.  These  two  facts  alone  show 
definitely  that  we  are  dealing  with  no  ordinary  Arab  or  negro 
fanatical  outbreak,  but  with  a  vast  organized  movement  directed 
by  a  high  intelligence  whose  ramifications  extend  everywhere,  and 
which  in  the  coming  years  will  prove  itself  a  distinct  and  important, 
if  not  the  dominating,  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

"In  Barbary,  the  Sahara,  and  in  fact  all  Northern  Africa,  Se- 
nussism  penetrates  the  whole  of  Islam.  It  is  firmly  established  in 
Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Somaliland,  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  Mesopotamia, 
Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  Uganda,  Zanzibar,  and  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  Africa.  The  following  towns  and  districts  are  hotbeds  : 
El  Aghowat,  Oran,  Algiers,  Twat,  Insala,  Timbuctoo,  Senegal, 
Murzuk,  Kanem,  northwest  of  Lake  Chad,  Bornou,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Jarabub,  and  Benghazi.  From  all  these  places  emissaries  in  hun- 
dreds sally  forth  to  preach  the  Jehad  to  the  faithful. 

"I  have  but  little  information  concerning  this  formidable  organi- 
zation, and  what  little  I  have  is  poorly  enough  set  forth.  Most 
probably  I  shall  be  set  down  as  an  alarmist,  but  it  is  my  absolute 
and  certain  conviction  that  the  Senussia  is  a  far  more  mighty  force 
than  we  in  Europe  have  any  conception  of,  that  it  is  prospering 
and  gaining  prestige  daily — almost  hourly — and  that  the  day  is 
drawing  steadily  nearer  when  we  shall  stand  face  to  face  with  a 
wave  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism,  universal  throughout  the  conti- 
nent, thoroughly  organized  and  amply  prepared,  compared  to 
which  all  previous  wars  with  black  races  will  be  the  merest 
child's  play." 

He  speaks  more  definitely  and  positively  upon  this  point  thus  : 

"  I  am  convinced  that  when  the  time  does  come,  every  black  skin 
in  Africa,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Christian  Abyssinians, 
will  be  in  arms  against  the  white  races.  When  that  day  does  come, 
and  come  it  will,  certain  as  fate,  the  whites  in  Africa  will  be  at 
death  grips  with  one  of  the  most  formidable  movements  of  all  time 
— a  wave  of  Moslem  fanaticism  rolling  in  countless  numbers  across 
the  African  continent.  Composed  of  some  of  the  very  finest  fight- 
ing material — if  not  the  very  finest — in  the  whole  world,  much  of  it 
trained  to  arms  by  Europeans,  well  armed,  ably  organized  and  led, 
gathering  momentum  at  every  step,  there  will  spring  into  being 
one  of  the  most  irresistible  forces  the  world  will  yet  have  seen. 
In  a  day  there  will  have  arisen  a  situation  compared  to  which  the 
Indian  Mutiny  and  the  Sudan  campaigns  combined  would  be  the 
smallest  of  incidents. 

"As  I  have  already  said,  this  will  probably  be  considered  an  ab- 
surdly exaggerated  view.  Let  me  once  again  reiterate  my  firm  con- 
viction that  the  next  twenty  years  will  see  Europe  struggling  in  the 
throes  of  an  African  war  against  forces  so  great  that  at  the  end  it 
is  unlikely  to  a  degree  that  a  single  white  man  remains  in  Africa. 
Nor  am  I  alone  in  this  belief;  I  have  already  quoted  Dr.  Carl 
Peters  to  this  effect,  and  I  could  quote  in  support  the  opinion  of 
many  others — of  men  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  Africa,  who 
have  given  her  of  their  best,  and  who  form  part  of  the  small  minor- 
ity of  Europeans  who  know  the  native  mind. 

"So  great  is  the  unrest  and  discontent  among  all  native  races  of 


Africa  that  it  needs  but  a  spark  to  set  the  continent  ablaze  from 
end  to  end.  To  me  the  Senussia  appears  to  be  the  source  from 
which  that  spark  will  come  to  fire  the  powder-mine  which  is 
awaiting  it." 

ASIA  IN  AMERICA 

ONE  of  the  most  serious  problems  attending  the  spread  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  and  the  facility  of  transport  which 
accompanies  it.  at  the  present  day.  is  the  question  of  race  and  race- 
mixture.  The  pride  of  the  white  race  is  here  confronted  with  the 
persistent  intrusion  of  the  black  or  yellow  population  of  the  world, 


JAPANESE    SPIES    IN    AMERICA. 

Uncle  Sam  suddenly  finds  he  is  sitting  on  an  ant-hill. 

—  I Vahre  Jacob  ( Stuttgart  > . 

and  we  are  asked.  Can  they  combine  or  intermingle?  This  ques- 
tion is  now  being  put  to  a  practical  test  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  South  Africa  and  British  Columbia.  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Hindus  have  recently  been  persecuted  and  banned  by  American  as 
well  as  British  subjects  in  various  parts  of  this  continent.  People 
are  inquiring.  Is  this  right,  is  it  sound  policy?  The  London 
Times  thinks  that  all  British  subjects  should  be  allowed  fair  play 
on  British  soil,  and  remarks: 

"It  is  right  and  just  that  Canada  and  South  Africa.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  should  take  all  adequate  precautions  to  insure 
that  their  splendid  heritage  may  be  preserved  to  the  white  races  ; 
but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  precaution  becomes  prejudice 
and  the  adequate  passes  into  the  unreasonable.  It  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  the  presence  of  a  few  thousand  Japanese  is  likely  to 
turn  British  Columbia  or  California  into  Mongolian  provinces,  or 
that  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  British  Indians  constitute  a  seri- 
ous menace  to  the  white  population  of  the  Transvaal.  We.  who 
have  never  hesitated  to  support  the  claims  of  the  self-governing 
states  when  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  Imperial  Government  was  dis- 
posed to  sacrifice  them  unduly,  and  who  have  emphatically  de- 
nounced the  pernicious  agitation  which  aims  at  rousing  the  people 
of  India  against  their  rulers,  are  all  the  more  bound  to  point  out 
that  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  must  be  considered. 
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and  to  claim  tor  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  fair  play  in  other  por- 
tions of  his  Majesty's  dominions. 

The  Daily  Mail  (London)  looks  upon  the  race  problem  as  prac- 
tically insoluble,  to  judge  from  the  position  of  the  negro  in  the 
United  States,  and  remarks  : 

"America  for  many  generations  ran  its  unskilled  labor  from  the 
cheap  and  unlimited  supplies  of  Africa.  The  result  has  been  that 
she  is  saddled  with  a  racial  problem  of  black  and  white  to  which 
the  wisest  can  find  no  satisfactory  solution.  It  is  not  unnatural 
that  she  hesitates  before  complicating  this  already  sinister  race 
cleavage  by  the  addition  of  the  further  aggravation  of  the  yellow 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  permanent  exclusion  of  the  citizen  of 
a  recognized  civilized  and  progressive  nation  would  seem  impossi- 
ble. We  have  not  heard  the  last  of  the  difficulty  manifest  to-day 
by  the  Vancouver  riots.  And  the  wisdom  of  all  who  care  for  a 
future  peaceful  development  may  well  be  concentrated  upon  this, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

The  Economist  (London)  thinks  that  the  only  objection  to  the 
importation  of  yellow  labor  is  that  the  undercutting  of  wages  which 
results  is  to  the  prejudice  of  the  whites.  To  quote  this  important 
financial  organ  : 

"  If  the  Pacific-coast  workers  could  be  sure  that  the  Asiatics  were 
not  bent  on  undercutting  their  wages,  the  economic  prejudice 
against  their  importation  would  disappear.  The  race  prejudice, 
no  doubt,  would  remain;  but  there  are  excellent  reasons  why  it 
should  be  less  strong  against  the  Japanese  than  against  the  negroes 
and  the  Chinese.  The  main  objection  to  the  negroes  is  the  diffi- 
culty'that  a  white  man  must  find  in  living  or  working  among  them  ; 
to  the  Chinese,  that  they  come,  except  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
under  conditions  that  are  socially  unhealthy,  and  bring  their  vices 
with  them  to  infect  the  European  population.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  these  objections  hold  good  against  immigrants  from 
Japan." 

The  London  Statist  earnestly  deprecates  any  persecution  of  the 


such  contempt  upon  them  that  it  will  not  allow  them  to  settle  in 
any  English-speaking  territory?  Do  our  contemporaries  really 
consider  what  they  are  writing  about  when  they  encourage  the  evil 
color  prejudice,  and  light-heartedly  declare  that  British  self-gov- 
erning colonies  must  be  maintained  as  white  men's  lands?  Are 
the  feelings  and  susceptibilities  of  three  hundred  millions  of  In- 
dians of  no  account?  Do  our  public  really  think  that  they  can 
subject  Indians  with  impunity  to  indignities  and  encourage  the 
stupid  self-conceit  of  the  lowest  elements  in  the  colonies?  It  was 
not  by  outraging  Hindu  feeling,  or  Mohammedan  feeling  either, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  that  India  was  won  and  has  been  retained, 
and  it  is  not  by  encouraging  the  color  prejudice  in  our  colonies 
that  the  present  unrest  in  India  will  be  appeased." 


From  •'  The  Graphic,"  London. 

THE  ENGLISH  DIRIGIBLE  MILITARY  AIR-SHIP 


It  is  no  feet  in  length  and  28  feet  in  diameter.  The  balloon  is  made  of  gold-beaters'  skin,  with  four  broad  bands 
of  canvas  fastened  over  it  at  regular  intervals.  Suspended  from  the  balloon  by  a  network  of  cordage  is  a  framework 
of  bamboo  and  aluminum,  from  which  hangs  the  canoe-shaped  car  30  feet  in  length.  In  the  stern  of  the  framework 
is  a  huge  six-sided  rudder  of  cloth,  and  amidship  is  a  pair  of  wings,  while  box-kites  fore  and  aft  are  used  for  lifting 
anddepre— ing.      1  lie  air-ship  is  propelled  by  a  50  horse-power  8-cylinder  motor  fixt  in  the  bow  of  the  car. 


Hindu   in   British  colonies  as  likely  to  increase  the  disaffection 
already  prevailing  in  Hindustan,  and  observes: 

"Is  it  proposed  to  issue  an  edict  forbidding  the  emigration  of 

Hindus  not  only  to  British  territory  outside   India,  but  also  to  the 

United    States?     We    see    already  what  the  result   of   subjecting 

Hindu  traders  to  indignities  in  South  Africa  has  been.     What  will 

It  if  the  Indians  learn  that  their  Covernment  looks  with 


THE  ENGLISH   WAR  AIR-SHIP 

'THE  dream  of  Daedalus  and  the  fate  of  Icarus  has  been  more 
-*-  or  less  on  the  mind  of  modern  people  in  these  latter  days, 
and  now  Daedalus  seems  to  be  vindicated.  The  English  War  Of- 
fice has  found  an  aerial  machine  which  can  take  wings  like  a 
bird  and  direct  its  passengers  to  any  point  they  wish  to  reach. 
While  the  War  Office  is  nominally  the  author  of  this  new  in- 
vention, the  genius  which  created  the  work  is  that  of  an  Amer- 
ican, Mr.  Samuel  F.  Cody.  There  can  not,  apparently,  be  any 
doubt  that  the  maiden  flight  of  the  British  air-ship  has  been  a 
success.  The  records  of  the  ship's  movements,  as  given  in  the 
London  papers,  show  that  it  rose  to  four  or  five  hundred  feet  in 
the  air,  sailed  a  mile  and  a  half  without  alighting,  went  six  miles 
an  hour  against  a  nine-mile  breeze,  and  steered  admirably.  The 
London  Tribune  says : 

"We  have  already,  in  anticipation,  welcomed  this  weird  off- 
spring of  practical  science,  in  the  first  place  because,  if  there 
must  be  an  aerial  invasion,  which  Heaven  forfend,  England  must 

be  able  to  protect  herself  ;  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  because  what  begins  as  a 
military  invention  will  very  soon  be 
diverted  to  the  good  purposes  of 
peace  ;  and  finally  because  we  believed 
this  tertium  quia7 will  turn  out  to  be 
not  the  least  among  the  factors  con- 
spiring to  rid  the  world  of  the  rem- 
nants of  its  dying  trust  in  huge  armies 
and  navies.  The  chrysalis  has  ap-' 
parently,  as  yet,  no  other  name,  and 
perhaps  it  could  have  no  better.' 
What  will  emerge  from  these  dark  in- 
cubations we  do  not  know  ;  but  there 
is  at  least  ground  for  hope  that  it  may 
be  something  worthier  of  the  sun- 
shine of  international  amity  than  its 
early  baptism  would  suggest." 

The  British  air-ship  to  which  we 
have  referred  is  thus  described  by 
the  same  paper : 

"  Some  have  called  it  a  sausage; 
others  a  cigar.     In  length  it  is  about 
100  feet,    in    thickness  about  thirty. 
Four  broad  white  girths  encircle  it. 
and  from  them  hangs    an    intricate 
network  of  ropes  which  support  the 
steel  framework  of  the  carrying  part 
of  the  machine.     The  steel,  or  alu- 
minum, car  is  canoe-formed,  and  in 
its  forepart  is  fixt  the  motor,  with  the 
spade-shaped  paddles  projecting  from  either  side.     Above  the  car 
are  six  aeroplanes,  three  over  the  stern  and  bow  respectively,  and 
to  the  stern  is  affixt  a  sail  rudder  stretched  on  framework. 

"  Beneath  the  base  of  the  car  runs  a  steel  keel  resembling  that 
of  a  sledge,  separated  from  the  body  by  stanchions.  On  this  sup- 
port the  machine  rests  easily  so  long  as  the  ballast  is  on  board. 
An  inflation  valve  is  beneath  the  body  of  the  chrysalis,  or  sausage, 
and  a  I  nion  Jack  floats  from  the  stern  of  the  car." 


NULLI  SECUNDUS." 
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THE    "  NULLI   SECUNDUS"    IN    SUCCESSFUL    FLIGHT. 

It  is  a  very  bold  claim  which  Mr.  Cody  has  made,  says  the 
Tribune,  in  calling  his  balloon  Nulli  Secundus — second  to  none. 
But  certainly,  after  all  that  the  French  and  German  papers  and  mili- 
tary pamphleteers  have  written  and  agitated  concerning  what  must 
eventually  prove  the  most  dangerous  and  formidable  engine  of 
war,  it  is  surprizing,  we  are  reminded,  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  aerial  flight  should  have  been  solved,  not  in  Europe, 
but  in  America. 


A  GERMAN  CASSANDRA  ON  AMERICA'S 

DANGER 

THE  optimistic  cheerfulness  of  our  statesmen  and  publicists  in 
view  of  the  international  situation  which  the  United  States 
faces  abroad  and  of  the  financial  difficulties  which  Wall  Street 
is  battling  with  at  home  seems  to  amaze,  sometimes  even  to  irritate, 
some  European  journalists.  They  compare  us  to  the  Gauls  who 
clapped  their  hands  with  glee  as  they  saw  with  wonder  the  huge 
shafts  and  stones  from  Caesar's  engines  hurtling  through  the  air 
and  dashing  against  their  battlements.  A  German  weekly  of  some 
influence  and  authority,  the  Leipsic  Grenzboten,  has  uttered  the  last 
Cassandra-like  announcement  of  the  grave  perils  which  beset  our 
republic.  In  the  first  place  we  have  no  land  army,  altho  neither 
Canada  nor  Mexico  is  barred  by  fortifications  from  invading  our 
soil.  Furthermore,  Japan  is  vastly  superior  to  us  in  land  forces, 
and  our  relations  with  Japan  are  undoubtedly  strained.  It  is  to 
be  considered  also  that  while  that  country  has  just  been  victorious 
in  the  greatest  sea-fight  since  Nelson,  our  victories  over  the 
Spanish  fleets  have  not  been  important  enough  to  prove  our  naval 
efficiency.  The  internal  economic  and  financial  condition  of  the 
country,  we  are  told,  is  rendered  serious  through  the  trusts  and  the 
railway  frauds,  which  point  to  the  domination  of  a  millionaire  oli- 
garchy. It  is  quite  possible,  says  this  writer,  that  the  United 
States  will  ultimately  be  driven  to  decide  whether  she  will  give 
her  adherence  to  the  democratic  or  to  the  imperialistic  idea.  To 
quote  his  words  : 

"While  in  Europe  international  conditions  have  reached  a  point 
of  peaceful  equilibrium,  in  the  other  hemisphere  remarkable  de- 
velopments have  risen  which  seem  to  forbid  the  possibility  of  a 
peaceful  future.  The  relations  of  the  Union  with  Japan  continue 
to  be  strained,  and  this  is  none  the  less  so  because  the  often  an- 


nounced and  as  often  denied  plan  of  sending  a  fleet  to  the  Par 
has  not  yet  been  realized,  and  the  fortification  of  Hawaii,  of  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Pacific  coast  is  yet  a  mere  matter  of  talk." 

The  American  Army,  says  this  writer,  is  not  adapted  to  carry 
success  through  a  long  campaign,  as  Japan  did  in  Manchuria.  To 
use  his  own  words  : 

"  Some  battles  may  be  won  by  means  of  militia  and  volunteer^, 
but  a  campaign  can  never  be  successfully  weathered  with  such 
forces,  and  the  standing  army  of  the  Union  is  too  weak  to  accom- 
plish the  latter,  even  if  strengthened  by  considerable  reenforce- 
ments.  Since  the  United  States  became  imperialistic  with  the 
occupation  of  the  Spanish  Antilles  and  the  Philippines,  she  has 
discovered  in  the  young  Japanese  Power,  with  her  strong  and  vic- 
torious army,  and  the  fleet  which  has  won  the  greatest  victory 
since  Trafalgar,  a  most  dangerous  and  ambitious  neighbor.  Even 
if  she  were  powerful  upon  the  sea,  and  on  this  point  her  victories 
at  Manila  and  Cuba  over 
an  antiquated,  ill-found 
Spanish  fleet  afford  no 
criterion,  it  is  evident  that 
on  land  the  United  States 
can  not  in  the  least  degree 
be  compared  with  Japan, 
as  far  as  her  army  goes. 
In  order  to  reach  this 
standard  America  must 
raise  a  standing  army  of 
at  least  200.000  men.  That 
a  proud,  powerful,  rich, 
and  energetic  nation  of 
So.  000, 000  souls  could 
easily  accomplish  this,  if 
need  required  it,  is  indu- 
bitable. But  such  a  pow- 
erful army  must  be  a 
federal  force  (militia  and 
volunteers  are  State  or- 
ganizations), and  its  char- 
acter would  be  scarcely 
congenial  to  democratic 
ideals,  since  it  could  not 
exist  without  the  military 
spirit  of  subordination 
and  obedience." 

Democracy  and  mili- 
tary discipline  of  the 
highest  order  this  writer 
considers  incompatible, 
hence  the  danger  if  Amer- 
ica be  compelled  to  put  a 
large  force  in  the  field 
against  a  foreign  foe. 

Just  as  dangerous  to  a 
republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  power  wielded  by  the  millionaire  oligarchy,  of  which 
he  thus  speaks  : 

"We  can  not  help  thinking  that  this  American  democracy  i» 
equally  imperiled  by  the  domination  of  a  number  of  millionaires 
whose  existence  practically  destroys  the  freedom  of  industrial  life, 
and  lords  it  over  the  railroads  and  traffic  of  the  gigantic  country  by 
means  of  the  products  which  they  control  through  their  trusts." 

This  writer  commends  President   Roosevelt  for  his  courageous 

"energy  in   fighting  against   the   corrupt  power  of  the  trusts,"  and 

concludes  : 

"Under  the  double  responsibility  of  this  battle  with  the  t 
and  of  her  changed  international  relations,  which  compel  her  I 
strenuous  foreign  policy,  the  United  States  is  evidently  on  the  eve 
of  mighty  changes.      It  may  possibly  happen  that  in  the  near  future 
she  may  be  called  to  make  a  choice  as  to  whether  she  will  cling 
her  republican  government   in  its  old  form  or  deliver  herself  over 
to  imperialism." — Translation  made for The   Litf.kary   Dig! 


COL     SAMUEL    F.    CODY, 

The  American  inventor  who  has  provided 
for  the  British  War  Office  the  first  efficient 
military  air-ship. 
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WHY  MR.  QUELCH  WAS  SQUELCHED 

ON  1 .  of  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  which  has 
furnished  so  much  material  for  the  comment  and  laughter  of  the 
press,  is  the  adventure  of  Mr.  Ouelch,  the  English  Socialist,  who 


circus  to  try  throat-cutting  with  African  gladiators  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  Caesars.  The  emperors  of  to-day  are  standing  on 
their  balconies  to  watch  the  right  between  the  heroes  of  Morocco 
and  of  France.  As  the  reward  of  the  tournament,  as  the  result 
of  all  this  bloodshed,  we  shall  have  the  privilege  of  policing 
Casablanca. 
"This  is  what  we  call  the  solidarity  of  the  nation.  This  is  the 
progress  of  humanitarianism,  and  the  triumph  of 
pacifism.  The  Poles  have  sent  a  memoir  to  The 
Hague  to  deprecate  the  partition  of  Poland.  The 
only  tiling  they  will  gain  from  the  Congress,  if  that 
body  condescend  to  read  their  petition,  will  be  that 
the  partition  of  Poland  is  confirmed." — Translation 
made  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


EDOCARD    HEKVK, 

The  French  Socialist  and  Internationalist 
who  advises  the  army  to  shoot  their  own  offi- 
cers rather  than  their  brothers  under  the  op- 
posingflag.  His  speeches  made  a  great  uproar 
at  the  Stuttgart  Conference. 


HARRY    QUEU    II, 

Turned  out  <>f   Stuttgart  by  the  Wuerttem- 

nt  for  calling  the  Hague  Con- 
ference '"a  feast  of  thieves."  Quell  h  explains 
that  he  meant  nothing  personal.  He  is  editor 
of  Justice,  a  London  Socialist  paper. 


SPARKS  FROM   THE  ANVIL 

At  The  Hague  every  dog  barks,  but  none  bites.  —  Fischiello. 

Chorus  of  Hague  Delegates — "We  haven't  even  succeed- 
ed in  suppressing  the  'Battle  of  the  Flowers'  at  the  watering- 
places.  '-Figa.ro. 

The  only  people  who  really  favor  disarmament  are  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  and  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  but  Raisuli  in  one 
case  and  the  Grand  Vizier  in  the  other  throw  obstacles  in  the 
w  ay.  —  Fisch  iett  o . 

The  trial  of  the  conspirators  against  the  Czar's  life  still  goes 
on  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the 
archconspirator,  the  Russian  People,  will  be  sentenced  to  death. 
— Humoristische  Blaetter. 

The  Paris  Figaro  thinks  that  Campbell-Bannerman's  failure 
as  Prime  Minister  is  due  to  that  strange  effort  of  the  British 
to  mix  monarchism  and  democracy,  which  is  well  illustrated 
in  Campbell-Bannerman's  own  curious  inconsistency  in  ac- 
cepting a  title  for  himself,  and  yet  objecting  to  a  titled  House 
of  Lords. 


TWO    PROMINENT   INTERNATIONAL  SOCIALISTS. 

was  kicked  out  of  Stuttgart  by  the  Wuerttemberg  Governmentbe- 
cause  he  spokeof  the  Hague  Conference  ,t^  "a  supperof  thieves." 

Quelch  was  attending  the  Stuttgart  Socialist  Conference,  and  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  .Mr.  Herve  of  the  Soleil  i  Paris),  who  was 
also  at  Stuttgart,  should  rush  to  tin-  assistance  of  his  fellow  So- 
cialist, and  Mr.  Herve.  who  is  a  man  of  genius  and  the  controller 
of  an  influential  newspaper,  is  well  worth  listening  to.  when  he  says  : 

"It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  work  of  a  congress  of  this 
sort  without  reckoning  the  results.  We  beg  to  state  that  the  first 
Hague  Conference  resulted  in  the  absorption  by  Great  Britain  of 
the  South  African  Republic,  and  in  the  Japanese  Manchurian  war. 
The  second  Conference  of  The  Hague  is  signalized  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  Korea  by  Japan  and  by  the  French  invasion  of  Morocco." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  show  that  Mr.  Ouelch  was  speaking  per- 
fectly within  the  limits  of  his  brief,  and  he  denounces  what  he  con- 
siders as  Japan's  theft  in  the  case  of  Korea,  which  really  was  the 
.Attica  of  the  Extreme  Orient,  the  Eye  of  Asia,  as  Athens  was 
the  Eye  of  Greece.     To  quote  the  brilliant  pages  of  the  Soleil: 

"The  Empire  of  the  Morning  Sun  [Korea]  has  been  the  initia- 
tive of  civilization  in  the  whole  Par  East,  in  particular.  Japan 
has  owed  everything  to  Korea— her  arts,  her  science,  her  industry. 
While  Korea  has  been  punctilious  in  the  discharge  of  international 
obligations,  this  country  has  been  the  educator  of  Japan,  who  is 
indebted  to  Korea  for  her  arts,  her  science,  and  her  industrial  suc- 
cess. While  Korea  has  remained  fondly  attached  to  immemorial 
customs,  she  has  never  provoked  a  quarrel  with  another  nation. 
As  far  as  we  can  see,  her  only  fault  is  that  her  territory  possesses 
mines  and  forests,  which  afford  a  prospect  of  wealth  irresistible  to 
her  covetous  neighbors." 

That  the  Hague  Conference  should  serenely  look  on,  and  talk 
about  peace,  while  the  Koreans  are  being  captured  and  robbed, 
seems  to  afford  some  wonder  and  amusement  to  Mr.  Herve^  who 
sarcastically  remarl 

"  In  ancient  Rome  our  Gallic  ancestors  used  to  be  sent  into  the 


The  Tokyo    Puck    obstinately    maintains    its  anti-American 

agitation.      It  remarks:     "Russia  and    China    now  solicit    our 

friendship,   only  because  of    our  might  disiilayed    in  the  war. 

What  will  they  think  of  us  if  we  meekly  submit  to  America? 

The    anti-Japanese     agitation    in    America    is    now    limited    to 

California,  the  other  States  desiring  to  see  what  Japan  wiil  do.     If  we  yield 

in  California,   we  shall  have   to  yield  in   other  States.     To  wait  for  the  better 

reflei  tion  of  the  Calif ormans  or  for  the  revision  of  the  treaty  is  to   hope  against 

hope.      Should  we  rest  inactive  in  the  present  moment,  before    long  we  shall 

find  Japan  variegated  in  the  world's  map. 


IN   MOROCCO. 


Emperor  William 
I  shall  see!" 


■"  Go  on,  boys  ;  when  you're  finished— then,. 
—Pasquino  (Turin). 


1907] 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


SALVATION  BY  REINDEER 

THE  scheme  of  utilizing  camels  in  the  Arizona  desert,  which 
looked  so  promising  half  a  century  ago,  came  to  naught  ; 
perhaps  it  might  have  succeeded  had  it  been  backed  by  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  who  has  introduced 
reindeer  into  Alaska.  Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  sixteen  of 
these  animals  in  the  Territory;  now  there  are  15,000,  owing  largely 
to  Dr.  Jackson's  efforts.  That  they  are  solving  the  "problem  of 
the  temporal,  if  not  the  eternal,  salvation  of  the  Alaskan  "  is  the 
belief  of  Edward  B.  Clark,  who  writes  about  "  How  Jackson  Saved 
the  Eskimo,"  in  The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago).  Dr. 
Jackson  became  convinced  some  time  ago  that  unless  the  Eskimos 
were  given  some  means  of  earning  their  liveli- 
hood other  than  that  of  following  the  chase, 
their  end  was  starvation.     Says  Mr.  Clark  : 

"The  natives  depended  upon  the  wild  ani- 
mals of  sea  and  land  for  all  their  necessaries 
of  life,  and  the  American  clergyman  found 
that  with  the  advent  of  the  white  men  the 
whales,  the  seals,  the  walruses,  and  the  caribou 
were  disappearing,  as  wild  animals  always  dis- 
appear when  the  Caucasian,  with  his  perfected 
killing  contrivances,  gets  on  their  trail.  As 
another  has  put  it :  'Dr.  Jackson  saw  that  un- 
less something  was  done  at  once  the  United 
States  would  have  to  choose  between  feeding 
the  20,000  and  more  natives  or  letting  them 
starve  to  death.' 

"With  Dr.  Jackson  to  think  was  to  act.  He 
knew  that  the  Siberians,  who  live  in  a  climate 
much  like  that  of  Alaska,  were  self-supporting 
because  they  had  their  herds  of  domesticated 
reindeer,  an  animal  that  is  prolific,  whose  flesh 
is  good  for  food,  whose  hide  is  good  for  cloth- 
ing, and  whose  strength,  endurance,  and  docil- 
ity make  it  available  either  as  a  pack  or  as  a 
draft  'horse.' 

"There  was  an  object  other  than  the  mere 
desire  to  give  food  and  clothing  to  the  Eski- 
mos in  Dr.  Jackson's  plan  for  the  bringing  of  reindeer  into  the 
country  from  Siberia.  He  studied  the  character  of  the  natives 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  nomads  as  they  were,  they  were 
unfitted  for  any  of  the  white  man's  vocations  save  that  of  herding. 
The  Alaskans  had  found  plenty  of  work  in  connection  with  the 
pursuit  of  the  wild  animals  whose  flesh  and  pelts  enabled  their  cap- 
tors to  live.  In  other  words  the  chase,  with  the  Eskimo,  was  an  in- 
dustrial pursuit.  It  was  the  clergyman's  belief  that  reindeer- 
herding  would  interest  the  native,  and,  while  keeping  his  abode 
stationary,  would  at  the  same  time  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
roam  the  country'within  prescribed  limits 

"The  training-stations  for  reindeer-herder  apprentices  are 
branches  of  the  public-school  system  in  Alaska.  Bright  young 
Eskimo  men  are  selected  and  are  placed  in  the  schools  for  a 
period  of  five  years  under  skilful  Finn  or  Lap  instructors.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  food  and  clothing  the  apprentice  is  given  two  female 
reindeer  each  year  upon  which  he  may  place  his  mark  and  consider 
his  private  property,  subject  to  government  control.  When  his  ap- 
prenticeship is  up  he  becomes  a  herder  in  real  earnest  and  he  is 
given  fifty  reindeer,  which  he  may  brand  and  know  as  his  own." 

Reindeer-stations  are  now  scattered  widely  over  the  territory,  and 
new  ones  are  constantly  established.  The  industry  in  a  general 
way  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, which  is  attached  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Dr. 
Jackson  is  the  bureau's  general  agent  of  education  in  the  northern 
territory.  That  the  deer  have  great  value  as  draft  animals  seems 
to  have  been  abundantly  proved.  In  the  winter  of  1S96-97  the 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  stations  traveled  for  four  months  with 
reindeer  teams,  traversing  2,000  miles  of  barren  country,  the  deer 


DR.    SHELDON    JACKSON, 

Ilie  man  wlio  has  saved  the  Eskimo. 


living  entirely  on  moss  whicli  they  dug  from  the  snow.  On  an- 
other occasion,  a  relief  expedition  sent  to  ice-bound  whalers  at 
Point  Barrow  took  along  300  reindeer,  which  were  driven  Soo  miles 
with  the  temperature  from  20  to  50  below  zero.  The  animals 
reached  their  destination  in  good  health,  having  found  their  own 
food  by  the  way,  and  a  large  number  of  healthy  fawns  were  born 
just  after  their  arrival.     We  read  further  : 

"  The  animals  have  been  used  for  several  winters  to  carry  mail 
to  the  little  villages  along  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea,  and,  recently, 
interior  wilderness  routes  have  been  covered  successfully  by  the 
mail-carriers  driving  their  hardy  reindeer  teams.  Epitomizing  re- 
sults a  government  official  says  :  '  It  has  been  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  fair-minded  person  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
post  himself  on  the  subject  that  reindeer  are  an  unqualified  success, 
both  as  a  means  of  transportation  and  as  a 
source  of  supplies  for  most  of  the  necessities 
of  life  in  the  Alaskan  country." 

"The  natives  who  control  herds  have  shown 
that  they  have  learned  the  lesson  of  economi- 
zing their  possessions.  They  kill  only  the 
male  deer  for  food  and  for  clothing,  taking 
care  to  keep  enough  of  the  males  for  propa- 
gating purposes.  The  natives  sell  their  sur- 
plus meat  to  the  miners  and  receive  good 
prices  for  it.  The  money  which  comes  in  ex- 
change they  expend  for  things  which  to  the 
white  men  are  necessaries,  but  to  the  Eskimos 
are  luxuries.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
deer  into  Alaska  the  native  hut  has  changed 
its  character.  It  is  now  a  house,  not  infre- 
quently much'  more  than  comfortably  fur- 
nished, and  with  pictures  and  even  musical 
instruments  for  the  cultivation  of  the  gentler 
senses. 

"  Recently  the  Russian  Government  has  ob- 
jected to  the  sale  for  transportation  to  Alaska 
of  any  more  of  the  Siberian  reindeer.  This 
is  not  the  blow  at  the  new  industry  which  it 
might  seem  to  be  at  first  thought.  Alaska  can 
be  completely  stocked  from  the  increase  of 
the  present  herds  within  its  borders.  The 
yearly  natural  increase  of  the  herds  is  about 
40  per  cent.,  and  by  the  year  1910  there  should  be  nearly  70.000 
reindeer  in  Alaska. 

"The  future  of  the  Alaskan  natives  seems  to  be  provided  against 
want  by  the  forethought  of  the  missionary  who,  in  the  face  of 
ridicule,  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  so  strongly  developed 
that  he  kept  everlastingly  at  his  work  until  the  end  was  crowned 
with  success.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Eskimo,  because  of  the 
reindeer,  will  be  saved  from  the  fate  of  other  aboriginal  people 
whose  land  has  been  invaded  and  industries  interrupted  by  the  all- 
conquering  Caucasians." 

DISASTER  DUE  TO  DEFORESTATION-A  village  in  the 
Pyrenees  was  overwhelmed  not  long  ago  by  a  landslide  due  wholly 
to  the  improvidence  of  the  inhabitants,  or  their  immediate  predeces- 
sors, in  cutting  away  the  protecting  forests  that  grew  on  the  slopes 
above  their  dwellings.  A  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Questions 
Scientifiques  Louvain.  Belgium)  thinks  this  a  good  practical 
argument  for  the  retention  of  forests.     He  says  ; 

"One  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  thoughtless  deforestation  on 
steep  slopes  was  felt  cruelly  last  autumn,  in  a  catastrophe  that  de- 
stroyed, in  greater  part,  the  picturesque  village  of  Ouzons  in  the 
Pyrenees.  Situated  on  a  glacial  deposit  of  the  valley  of  Lucet, 
.  .  .  Ouzons  is,  or  rather  was.  dominated  by  the  mountain  of 
Segus,  once  covered  by  a  forest  that  is  still  shown  on  the  maps  of 
the  department.  Unfortunately,  like  so  many  others,  this  forest 
had  disappeared  and  was  replaced  by  small  shrubs  on  which  innu- 
merable sheep  fed  continually.     A  violent  storm  occurred.     The 
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]  of  the  slope  that  adjoined  Ouzons,  being  no  longer  held  in 
place  by  the  powerful  root  system  of  the  former  forest,  became 
ached  from  the  subsoil  and  was  carried  away,  rocks  and  all,  by 
the  irresistible  force  of  the  tempest,  and  precipitated  upon  the  vil- 
lage, which  was  buried  under  a  mass  of  earth  that  has  been  es- 
timated at  400,000  cubic  meters.  Nine  residents  of  the  village 
were  buried  alive  in  the  avalanche. 

"Figaro,  which  related  the  story  of  this  disaster,  delivers  itself 
of  salutary  reflections  on  the  necessity  of  tree-planting  on  mountains 


THE  STEAM  DITCH-EXCAVATOR  AT  WORK. 

that  have  been  deprived  of  their  forest  protection  by  the  greed  of 
ihe  pastoral  population.  It  deplores  the  antiforest  traditions  of 
these  populations  which  have,  it  says,  been  handed  down  for  mil- 
lions of  years  !  Putting  '  thousands  *  or  even  hundreds  '  instead 
millions  '  the  writer  in  Figaro  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  Only 
2.000  years  ago  the  Gauls  had  more  than  half  their  territory  cov- 
ered with  trees,  and  it  is  known  that  before  the  Saracen  invasion, 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  all  the  mass  of  the  Alps  and 
probably  that  of  the  Pyrenees  were  also  covered  with  heavy  for- 
ests. Driven  toward  these  wooded  summits  by  the  invadingrace, 
the  Southern  population,  taking  refuge  under  the  shade,  began  the 
work  of  devastation.  It  is  thus  for  hundreds  of  years  only  that 
the  rural  population  has  been  hostile  to  trees  and  forests,  but  this 
suffices  only  too  well  to  explain  the  dangerous  denudation  suf- 
fered by  our  mountains."  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 


A    STEAM    DITCH  -  DIGGER— .\    small    traction-ditcher,    with 

which  two  men  can  do  the  work  of  fifteen   laborers  working  with 

and  shovels,  is  described  in  The  Technical  World  Maga- 

t   (Chicago).     Larger  sizes  ot    the  same  machine  replace  one 

hundred  men  the  same  way.     We  read  : 

"The  ri-ditcher  consists  oi   .1  traction-engine,  on  the  rear 

enr:  h  is  mounted  an  excavating-wheel  provided  with  exca- 

fastened  to  its  circumference,  as  shown  in  the  ac- 

npanying  view.     This  excavating -wheel  is  open,  that  is  to  say, 

\le.  but  it  revolves  upon  antifriction  wheels  placed  just 

tside  the  rim  of  the  excavating-wheel.     The  buckets  have  a  top 

ba<  k,   but  no  bottom.     They  are  shaped  somewhat   like  the 

of  a  drag-scraper;  and.  in  fact,  they  act  very  much  like  a 

digging,   for  as  the    excavating-wheel    revolves, 


each  excavating-bucket  cuts  off  a  slice  of  earth  which  fills  the 
bucket.  When  the  excavating-bucket  reaches  the  end  of  the  arc 
near  the  top  of  the  wheel,  the  dirt  falls  out  of  the  bucket  upon  a 
belt  conveyor. 

"This  trench-excavator  cuts  the  full  depth  of  the  trench  at  one 
stroke  and  leaves  the  bottom  exactly  in  the  grade  desired.  The 
operator  sights  along  the  sight-arm  at  the  targets  on  the  flagpoles 
provided,  and  operates  a  hand-wheel  that  raises  or  lowers  the  ex- 
cavating-wheel  until  the  sight-arm  is  at  the  proper  level.  In  this 
way  the  operator  has  perfect  control  over  the  depth  to  which  the 
excavating-wheel  cuts,  and  he  can  keep  the  bottom  of  the  wheel 
within  a  fraction  of  an  inch  of  the  desired  grade. 

"By  the  use  of  this  modern  machinery  three  lineal  feet  of  trench 
can  be  dug  per  minute  in  ordinary  earth  a  depth  of  three  feet,  and 
at  this  rate  one  machine  would  dig  180  lineal  feet  per  hour,  or 
1,800  feet  per  working  day  of  ten  hours." 


INDESTRUCTIBLE  TELEGRAPH-POLES 

["  T  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  new  reenforced  concrete 
-*■  supports  for  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  that  they  are  prac- 
tically indestructible,  and  that  the  cost  of  replacement  may  there- 
fore be  saved  by  their  use.  As  this  cost  throughout  the  United 
States  now  foots  up  to  about  $16,000,000  a  year,  the  concrete  tele- 
graph-pole may  be  a  great  economy.  A  new  form  of  pole,  of  this 
type,  recently  invented  in  Indiana,  is  described  by  C.  M.  Ginther, 
in  an  article  contributed  to  The  Scientific  American  (New  York, 
August  24).      He  says: 

"  In  a  general  way  the  poles  are  built  on  the  plan  of  all  armored 
concrete  work,  tho  the  construction  is  quite  distinctive  in  charac- 
ter. In  the  body  of  the  pole  and  near  its  circumference,  equally 
spaced,  are  continuous  rods  of  twisted  electro-carbon  steel  espe- 
cially prepared  for  this  purpose.  These  rods  are  tied  together  and 
held  in  position  by  continuous  spiral  binding-wires.  These  form 
the  skeleton-work  of  the  pole,  or  the  reenforcement,  which  is  then 
enclosed  in  a  form,  into  which  cement  is  poured.  After  a  number 
of  days  the  form  is  removed,  and  the  result  is  a  concrete  pole. 

"  Extreme  climatic  conditions  of  summer  and  winter  or  heavy 
demand  upon  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  a  heavy  pole  line  leave 
the  poles  made  by  this  process  absolutely  unimpaired.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  poles  is  their  remarkable  elasticity.  A  30-foot 
pole  will  deflect  31  inches  at  the  top  without  cracking  the  concrete. 
The  breaking  strain  of  the  pole  is  figured  at  5,000  pounds — three 
times  the  strength  of  the  common  wooden  pole. 

"Carefully  calculated  accounts  of  all  expenditures  for  labor  and 
material  in  the  construction  show  that  under  average  conditions 
the  first  cost  is  slightly  more  than  that  of  cedar  poles.  While  the 
average  life  of  a  cedar  pole  is  about  twelve  years,  that  of  a  con- 
crete pole  is  practically  unlimited.  When  a  cedar  pole  decays, 
the  labor  cost  of  removing  it  and  attaching  the  wires  to  a  new 
pole  is  far  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  pole  itself.  Such  cost  is 
by  far  the  greatest  item  of  depreciation  in  both  telephone  and  tele- 
graph properties.  Indeed,  this  very  item  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
that  has  made  telephone  securities  less  desirable  than  railroad 
stocks.     With  cement  poles  this  renewal  cost  is  eliminated." 

A  further  important  saving,  it  is  claimed,  arises  from  the  pro- 
tection that  these  poles  afford  against  lightning.  Each  of  them 
acts  as  a  lightning-rod,  thus  protecting  wires,  instruments,  and 
electrical  machinery.  Another  risk,  from  the  investors'  stand 
point,  is  av  tided  by  the  safety  afforded  by  these  pole  lines  in  sleet 
and  wind-storms.  The  ruin  wrought  by  such  storms  is  often  fear- 
ful, but  no  storm  of  wind  or  sleet,  or  both  combined,  is  likely  to 
affect  a  line  of  cement  poles,  so  great  is  their  strength.  To  quote 
further  : 

"The  poles  are  graceful  in  form  and  outline,  fresh  and  new  in 
appearance,  never  need  painting,  and  can  be  aligned  to  mathe- 
matical exactness.  In  point  of  appearance  and  safety  there  is  an 
other  factor  in  their  favor,  they  being  constructed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  pole  self -supporting,  thus  taking  care  of  all  strains 
without  the  necessity  of  dangerous  and  unsightly  anchorage. 

"Our  forests  are  disappearing  rapidly,  and  good  cedar  poles  are 
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almost  unobtainable,   and  the  price  of   those    of   even    moderate 
quality  is  fast  advancing. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  forty  million  poles  in  the  ground 
in  the  United  States,  worth  two  hundred  million  dollars.  These 
poles  have  an  average  life  of  twelve  years.  More  than  3,200,000 
poles  are  required  every  year  to  replace  those  decayed,  at  a  cost 
of  from  fifteen  million  to  seventeen  million  dollars  per 
annum.  When  it  is  considered  that  much  of  this  may 
be  saved  by  the  use  of  concrete  poles,  their  enormous 
value  to  the  public-service  corporations  of  the  country 
may  be  appreciated." 


that  in  an  ordinary  back  yard,  which  is  seldom  over  fifty  feet  square, 
only  two  or  three  can  be  grown  and  the  ground  is  too  densely 
shaded.  In  the  same  area  you  can  grow  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
dwarf  apple-  or  pear-trees  of  different  varieties,  all  trained  to 
pyramidal  form,  and  each  tree  should  ultimately  bear  about  a 
bushel  of  fruit  every  year.     Some  vegetables  can  also  be  grown 


FIFTY  TREES    IN    THE   SPACE 
OF    ONE 

FIFTY  dwarf  apple- trees  may  be  grown  in  a  space 
that  would  hold  only  one  of  ordinary  size.  The 
problem  of  growing  good  fruit  in  small  space  may  be 
solved  easily  by  raising  dwarfs,  we  are  told  by  B.  T. 
Karnes  the  The  Garden  Magazine  (New  York,  Octo- 
ber). In  this  author's  opinion,  the  advent  of  the  San 
Jose"  scale  will  force  the  wide  adoption  of  this  method 
of  cultivation.     He  says  : 

"We  can  no  longer  recommend  tall  fruit-trees  for 
home  gardens — at  least  on  small  areas.  At  the  present  rate  the  San 
Jose"  scale  will  kill  inside  of  ten  years  practically  every  old  bearing 
tree  of  standard  size  outside  of  commercial  orchards  in  this  coun- 
try. But  we  predict  a  new  and  better  era.  Heretofore  amateur 
fruit-growing  has  not  amounted  to  anything  in  America  compared 
with  Europe,  because  the  commercial  side  has  been  extraordinarily 
developed.     It  has  been  too  easy  to  buy  cheap  fruit. 

•'  But  now  that  the  choicest  varieties  are  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion the  amateurs  will  come  to  the  rescue.  Just  as  Chicago  is  a 
better  city  because  of  the  fire,  so  the  San  Jose"  scale  is  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  because  we  are  now  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  grow 
better  fruit  than  we  can  buy.  And  just  as  New  England  never 
really  cared  for  trees  until  it  had  to  pay  millions  to  save  its  elms 
from  the  gipsy  moth,  so  we  predict  a  wonderful  increase  of  inter- 
est among  amateurs  in  growing  the  varieties  of  fruit  that  stand 
for  quaiity.  The  only  practical  scheme  is  to  choose  the  best-fla- 
vored varieties,  grow  them  as  dwarfs,  and  control  the  San  Jose  scale 
with  miscible  oils.  These  cost  more  than  the  commercial  sprays, 
but  are  more  convenient  on  small  areas 

"  The  advantages  of  the  dwarf  fruit-trees  for  the  small  home  gar- 
dens are  :  (1)  they  require  much  less  room  than  standards,  thus  ena- 
bling you  to  grow  all  the  different  kinds  in  your  back  yard ;  (2) 
they  come  into  bearing  from  two  to  five  years  earlier  than  stand- 
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A  CHERRY-TREE. 


between  the  trees.  It  takes  about  ten  years  for  a  large  apple- 
tree  to  come  into  full  bearing — only  four  or  five  for  dwarfs.  Some 
varieties  of  dwarf-apples,  e.g.  Bismarck,  will  fruit  the  first  year, 
but  it  is  not  good  policy  to  allow  it.  All  will  bear  a  partial,  but 
considerable,  crop  the  second  or  third  year.  Obviously,  dwarfs 
are  the  only  sensible  thing  for  renters,  suburbanites,  and  amateurs 
who  want  all  kinds  of  fruit  on  a  small  area." 

All  the  varieties  that  are  grown  in  the  form  of    large  trees  can 
also  be  grown  as  dwarfs,  the  writer  tells  us.      Dwarf  trees  are 
produced  only  by  inserting  buds  of  the  desired  variety  into  a  slow- 
rowing  stock.     Says  Mr.  Barnes  : 

"'  Practically  all  the  dwarf  apples  are  budded  on  a  small-fruited, 
wild  European  apple  called  the  Paradise.  A  strong-growing 
variety  like  the  Red  Astrakhan  will  then  grow  only  eight  to  twelve 
feet  high.  Half-dwarfs  are  budded  on  Doucin.  Half  dwarfs 
come  into  bearing  later  than  dwarfs,  require  more  room,  and  ulti- 
mately bear  larger  crops.  Their  main  use  is  in  the  new  type  of 
commercial  orchard  in  which  standard,  half-dwarf,  and  dwarf  ap- 
ples are  grown  on  the  same  land  instead  of  the  old  plan  of  mixing 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  with  standard  trees. 

'Dwarf  pears  are  budded  on  quince  stocks.  Dwarf  plums 
have  usually  been  put  on  myrobalan  roots,  but  Pro- 
fessor Waugh  believes  the  best  stock  is  the  sand 
cherry. 

"  Peaches  when  worked  on  a  plum  stock  make  a 
shorter  grow  th  ;  they  are  also  much  better  adapted  for 
growing  on  wet  or  heavy  soils  and  are  longer  lived  than 
if  worked  on  peach  seedlings." 

Mr.  Barnes  gives  at  some  length  directions  for  the  care 
and  pruning  of  the  dwarfs,  on  which  success  in  their  cul- 
tivation largely  depends,  but  all  the  neces*ary  work,  he 
says,  may  easily  Ik-  done  before  or  after  office  hoi 


R  FED    FRUIT-  1  !U  is. 


The  low-headed  tree  is  most  easily  sprayed  and    Trees  trained  on  wire  trellis  against  a  wall  oc 
occupies  very  little  space  on  the  ground.  cupy  no  ground  space  wortli  mentioning. 

aids,  often  bearing  a  crop  worth  considering  the  second  or  third 
year  ;  (3)  you  can  care  for  them  more  conveniently  and  thoroughly  : 
and  (4)  if  they  are  not  put  too  close  together  they  will  not  shade 
the   ground  too  much   for  other    crops  such    as  strawberries  and 

vegetables. 
■'An  ordinary  apple-tree  requires  a  place  forty  feet  square,  so 


OUR   COOL  SUMMER— The  low  temperature  oi  the 
nt  season  is  explained  by  a  writer  in  the  Gazette  de 
Cologne,  quoted  in  Cosmos  (Paris.  August  24), as  the  re- 
sult of  an  unusual  accumulation  of  arctic  ice.  especially 
in  the  space  between  North  America  and  Spitzbergen. 
The  fact  of  such  an  accumulation  seems  abundantly  established  by 
marine  reports.     A  German  meteorologist,  H.  Habenicht.  believes 
that  observations  on  the  marine  currents  to  the  east  of    Iceland 
would  enable  forecasts  to  lie  made  oi  the  character  of  the  weather 
for  the  whole  second  half  of  any  summer.    The  writer  of  the  Cosmos 
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article  thinks  this  belief  unwarranted,  being  doubtless  an  exagger- 
ation of  the  actual  facts.    He  says  : 

"  The  ices  of  high  latitudes  very  probably  affect  the  summer  tem- 
perature of  Northwestern  Europe,  but  their  influence  is  too  com- 
plex and  too  little  known  to  allow  of  any  prognostics  from  them. 
.  .  .  No  one  in  the  present  state  of  science  would  dare,  either 
now  or  in  the  future,  to  risk  such  a  thing." — Translation  )>iadefor 
The  Literary  Digest. 


DANGERS  OF  ELECTRICITY 

HOW  powerful  an  electric  current  may  a  man  with  impunity 
allow  to  pass  through  his  body?  We  hear  of  persons  esca- 
ping after  contact  with  electrodes  of  high  voltage,  and  again  of 
those  to  whom  an  apparently  small  voltage  has  proved  fatal.  The 
explanation  is  that  the  strength  of  current  depends  not  only  on  the 
voltage,  or  difference  of  electric  tension  at  the  terminals,  but  on 
the  resistance  of  the  conductor.  Before  we  can  know  the  amount 
of  current  that  has  really  passed  through  the  body  we  must  first 
know  its  electric  resistance,  and  this  is  a  very  variable  factor.  In 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Chemiker  Zeitung.  Herr  Hermann  Zipp,  lec- 
turer at  the  Municipal  Polytechnic  at  Kothen,  discusses  the  dan- 
ger to  human  life  from  accidental  contact  with  an  electrical  cur- 
rent. To  quote  an  abstract  from  Tin-  Electrical  Review  (London, 
August  23) : 

"[Dr.  Zipp]  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  extent  of  the  injury 
is  not  entirely  clue,  as  is  generally  imagined  to  be  the  case  by  non- 
technical people,  to  the  voltage  of  the  current,  but  parti)  or  mainly 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  is  caused  to  flow 
through  the  human  body,  and  upon  the  parts  of  the  system  to  which 
it  penetrates.  The  experiments  that  have  been  carried  out  on  the 
physiological  influence  of  electrical  currents  show  that  a  part  of 
their  effect  is  due  to  their  electro-chemical  action  upon  the  liquids 
of  the  body,  and  part  to  the  injury  done  to  the  most  important 
organs  by  contact  with  the  current  of  electricity." 

The  author  discusses  various  actual  or  possible  accidents  under 
four  headings:  (1)  Simultaneous  contact  with  both  conductors; 
(2)  contact  with  only  one  conductor;  (3)  contact  with  the  "char- 
ging current  "  in  alternating  installations  ;  (4)  danger  during  the  re- 
duction in  voltage  of  a  current.  Where  there  is  contact  with  both 
conductors,  the  author  finds  that  in  certain  conditions,  such  as  a 
chemical  factory  or  a  mine  where  the  atmosphere  is  damp,  a  man 
may  be  injured  by  contact  with  a  uo-volt  current;  because  his 
personal  resistance  is  lowered.     We  read: 

"It  is  even  possible  in  some  cases,  where  the  air  is  loaded  with 
acid  vapors,  that  the  conductivity  of  the  human  skin  may  be 
greater  still,  so  that  death  maybe  caused  by  contact  with  a  current 
of  no  volts.  Jn  practise,  however,  this  circumstance  does  not  in- 
volve great  risk,  because  it  is  more  easy  to  eliminate  the  dangers 
attendant  upon  an  electrical  plant  than  those  of  any  other  form  of 
machinery." 

The  author  cites  a  number  of  cases  of  accident  from  a  Prussian 
government  report.  In  ten  fatal  accidents  in  connection  with 
mines  during  1905  it  was  shown  that  the  lowering  of  body-resist- 
ance by  damp  air  was  an  important  factor.  A  very  curious  acci- 
dent that  occurred  some  years  ago  in  Kothen  is  thus  described  : 

"The  owner  of  a  bathing  establishment,  who  knew  little  of  elec- 
tricity, had  the  idea  of  installing  an  electrical  bath.  He  fitted  up 
a  pair  of  electrodes  at  the  two  ends  of  a  slipper  bath,  connected 
them  with  the  120-volt  alternating  circuit  of  a  neighboring  supply, 
and  tested  the  effect  upon  himself.  At  the  moment  of  entering  the 
bath  he  received  a  shock  from  head  to  foot,  and,  owing  to  the  re- 
sistance of  his  body  being  lowered  by  contact  with  the  water,  the 
effect  was  instantaneous  death." 

In  a  large  number  of  cases,  we  are  told,  simultaneous  contact 
with  the  two  wires  of  a  circuit  produces  no  effect  at  all,  either  be- 
cause the  man's  skin  is  dry,  and  so  forms  an  excellent  insulator,  or 


because  the  current  passes  without  coming  near  any  critical  organ. 
We  read  : 

"  For  example,  some  time  ago  the  writer  himself  accidentally 
placed  one  hand  between  the  two  contact  pieces  of  a  1.000-volt 
transformer  in  such  conditions  that  the  current  passed  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  2  inches  through  his  flesh.  The  effect  was  a  severe 
shock  to  the  system  and  a  momentary  combustion  of  the  skin,  but 
no  further  ill  effects  followed.  If,  however,  the  contact  had  been 
made  with  both  hands,  a  current  equal  to  100  milliamperes  would 
have  passed  through  his  system  even  if  his  resistance  had  been  as 
high  as  10,000  ohms,  and  death  would  have  certainly  resulted.  It 
is,  therefore,  clear  that  arrangements  should  always  be  made  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  simultaneous  contact  with  both  conduc- 
tors of  a  circuit.  .  .  .  Special  care  is  required  in  using  portable 
electrical  apparatus,  such  as  hand  lamps  and  motors,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  damp." 

Contact  with  a  single  conductor  is  next  considered.  The  author 
notes  that  when  a  man  makes  contact  with  the  two  conductors  of  a 
circuit  simultaneously,  nearly  always  gross  carelessness  is  involved  ; 
but  it  is  a  much  commoner  thing  for  him  to  touch  one  of  the  con- 
ductors.    He  says  : 

"  Inasmuch  as  no  perfect  insulator  exists,  at  every  spot  where  a 
conductor  is  supported,  some  leakage  of  current  to  the  earth  oc- 
curs. The  amount  of  leakage  at  any  single  insulator  is  negligibly 
small,  but  in  a  very  long  circuit,  where  large  numbers  of  insulators 
are  employed,  especially  in  a  damp  atmosphere  or  one  charged 
with  acid  vapors,  the  total  losses  of  current  are  serious.  Now,  if 
a  man  standing  on  the  damp  ground  touches  one  of  the  conductors, 
a  current  passes  from  the  wire,  through  him,  to  earth,  and  returns 
via  the  numerous  insulators  of  the  other  conductor  ;  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  insulators  on  the  circuit,  the  more  dangerous  is  the 
current  that  enters  his  body.  In  this  particular  case,  clearly,  it  is 
not  the  voltage  of  the  current  which  is  of  chief  importance,  but  the 
length  of  the  conductors  in  the  circuit  that  are  supported  on  insu- 
lators. .  .  .  Arrangements  should  be  made  preventing  the  possibil- 
ity of  contact  with  a  single  conductor  of  any  electrical  plant,  even 
if  the  pressure  is  low,  except  under  such  conditions  as  when  a  man 
has  his  hands  or  feet  properly  insulated." 

With  the  alternating  current  another  factor  comes  into  play. 
The  conductor  and  the  earth  act  as  the  two  coatings  of  a  con- 
denser. If  a  man  touches  one  conductor,  his  body  acts  as  the  wire 
of  the  condenser,  conveying  the  charging  current  to  earth,  and  if 
the  conductor  is  long  enough,  the  current  may  be  of  sufficient  vol- 
ume to  cause  death.     Says  the  writer  : 

"This  charging  current  is  the  chief  cause  of  fatal  accidents  when 
contact  is  made  with  a  single  high-pressure  wire.  .  .  .  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  said  that  every  high-pressure  installation  is  danger- 
ous when  only  one  conductor  is  touched,  provided  a  man's  hands 
or  feet  are  not  well  insulated.  Armored  lead  cables  are  especially 
dangerous,  owing  to  their  high  capacity,  and  contact  with  them  is 
likely  to  produce  worse  results  than  contact  with  a  naked  wire. 

"  From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  evident  that,  more 
particularly  in  cases  where  the  installations  are  employed  in  a 
moist  atmosphere,  there  is  danger,  not  only  in  simultaneous  con- 
tact with  both  conductors,  but  also  in  contact  with  one.  Escape 
of  current  is  particularly  liable  to  occur  from  badly  built  switch- 
boards and  similar  apparatus,  altho  such  escape  can  easily  be  pre- 
vented by  proper  construction.  It  is  very  necessary  that  new  in- 
stallations or  enlargements  to  existing  plants  should  only  be 
made  under  the  supervision  of  men  who  understand  the  matter 
thoroughly." 

In  concluding,  Herr  Zipp  refers  to  the  danger  experienced  by  a 
man  who  receives  a  current  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  transformer 
or  device  for  changing  a  high-  to  a  low-tension  current,  or  vice 
versa.     He  says,  as  quoted  in  The  Re7>iew  : 

"As  the  insulation  of  a  high-tension  circuit  is  much  better  than 
that  of  a  low-tension  circuit  the  current  which  always  tends  to  es- 
cape from  the  former  to  earth  often  finds  it  easier  to  pass  first  to 
the  low-tension  circuit,  and  then  to  earth.  If,  now,  the  resistance 
between  a  low-tension  circuit  and  the  earth  is  20,000  ohms,  and  a 
man  the  resistance  of  whose  body  is   10,000  ohms  approaches  that 
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circuit,  he  may  receive  a  part  of  the  current  which  is  on  its  way 
via  the  low-tension  circuit  from  the  high-tension  circuit  to 
the  earth." 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  layman  will  doubtless  be  led  is  the 
advisability  of  avoiding  bodily  contact  with  an  electrical  conductor 
of  any  kind. 

A  LIVE  OKAPI   PHOTOGRAPHED 

THE  discovery  of  the  Central-African  animal  called  by  the 
natives  the  okapi  was  described  several  years  ago  in  these 
columns,  and  discussions  regarding  its  relationships  and  pecul- 
iarities have  been  noted  from  time  to  time.  In  spite  of  the  skins, 
bones,  etc.,  sent  to  European  museums,  the  living  animal  had  never 
been  observed  and  studied  by  a  white  man  until  five  months  ago — 
when  a  young  calf  about  a  month  old  was  obtained  by  Signor 
Ribotti  at  Bambilli,  on  the  Evelle  River.  The  accompanying 
photograph,  reproduced  in  The  Illustrated  London  News  ( London, 
September  7),  was  sent  by  Ribotti  to  the  Marquis  Doria,  of  Genoa, 
and  transmitted  by  him  to  Sir  Ray  Lankester,  of  London,  who 
writes  as  follows  about  the  animal  in  the  paper  just  named : 

"Sir  Harry  Johnston  first  sent  home  only  a  band  cut  from  the 
striped  part  of  the  okapi's  skin  by  the  natives.  .  .  .  Sir  Harry 
recognized  its  affinity  to  the  giraffe,  which  I  was  able  to  confirm. 
...  A  good  many  skins,  skulls,  and  even  whole  skeletons  of  the 
okapi  have  come  to  Europe  since  Sir  Harry  Johnston  sent  home 
his  first  specimen  in  1901.  I  know  of  more  than  twenty  specimens 
in  different  museums.  ...  It  has  been  thought  by  some  natural- 
ists that  there  is  more  than  one  species  of  okapi ;  but  my  own  con- 
clusion is  that  there  is  only  one,  tho  individuals  differ  a  great  deal 
in  the  striping  of  the  haunches  and  the  [foreleg,  and  the  males  dif- 
fer from  the  females  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  skull  as  well  as 
in  the  size  of  the  horns. 

"The  skins  and  bones  of  okapi  which  have  been  sent  home  have 
invariably  been  obtained  by  travelers  from  the  natives.  No  sports- 
man or  naturalist  has  shot  an  okapi  or  even  seen  one  alive.  The 
half-breed  servant  of  Lieut.  Boyd  Alexander  saw  and  tracked  for 
two  days  with  natives  an  okapi  on  the  Evelle  River,  near  the  spot 
from  which  our  photograph  comes.  The  natives  dug  a  pit-trap  for 
it  and  speared  it.  Boyd  Alexander  did  not  see  it  until  it  was 
dead.  .  .  .  The  timidity  of  the  okapi,  its  rarity,  and  the  remote- 
ness of  the  Kongo  forest,  the  fringes  of  which  it  inhabits,  are  the 
reasons  why  white  men  have  hitherto  not  seen  the  okapi  alive. 

"Special  interest  therefore  attaches  to  Signor  Ribotti's  photo- 
graph. This  young  calf  was  brought  in  by  natives  to  the  stock- 
aded and  well-provided  settlement  at  Bambilli  last  April.  It  was 
about  a  month  old  and  between  two  and  three  feet  high.  After 
living  a  few  weeks  in  captivity  it  died,  but  it  is  not  at  ali  improb- 
able that  a  live  specimen  will  before  long  be  successfully  managed, 
and  make  its  appearance  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens. 
The  difficulty  will  be  to  find  vegetable  food  which  will  suit  the 
peculiar  taste  of  this  forest-dwelling  ruminant,  with  its  small,  deli- 
cate front  teeth,  suited  only  to  cropping  young  and  soft  vegetation. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pigmies  of  the  Ituri  Eorest  use  the 
name  'okapi  '  for  this  animal.  I  have  shown  this  photograph,  and 
also  bands  of  the  striped  skin  and  the  stuffed  specimens  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  to  the  'little  people)'  from  the  Kongo 
brought  to  London  by  Colonel  Harrison.  They  at  once  and  in- 
variably, in  reply  to  the  question,  'Nini  *  (What  is  this?),  say. 
'<  )-kapi.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  natives  of  the  larger  race  in  the 
Ituri  district — according  to  Major  Powell-Cotton — call  this  animal 
'Kanghi.'  The  natives  about  Bambilli  (Evelle  River),  who  are 
not  of  the  pigmy  race,  call  it  'Imdumba,'  according  to  Lieut. 
Boyd  Alexander.  The  word  'Ute,' or 'Bute,' said  to  be  applied 
by  some  of  the  pigmies  on  the  spot  to  the  Ituri  okapi,  means 
merely  'meat '  or  flesh — and  is  used  for  okapi  tiesh  or  any  other 
meat." 

In  conclusion  Professor  Lankester  warns  his  readers  against  the 
opinion  shared  by  numerous  uninformed  persons  that  the  okapi  is 
a  "cross  "  or  hybrid  between  giraffe  and  zebra.  A  "cross  "  it  may 
be  in  the  loose  colloquial  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  when  we 
say  that  a  motor-car  is  a  "cross  between  a  locomotive  and  a  car- 


riage "—meaning  that  it  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  both 
But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  wild  hybrid,  Sir  Ray  tells  us.     He 

writes  : 

"Hybrids  are  only  produced  under  the  management  and  inter- 
ference of  man,  and  without  his  aid,  in  a  very  few  cases,  among 
fishes  and  creatures  which  spawn  in  water.  Even  so.  crossing  or 
hybrid  production  lias  only  hitherto  been  effected  between  very 
closely  allied  species,  such  as  horse  and  ass.  rabbit  and  hare,  tur- 
bot  and  brill.  Anything  like  the  fertile  union  of  creatures  so  re- 
mote as  one  of  the  '  cloven-hoofed  '  deer,  antelopes,  or  giraffes  and 
the  '  solidungulate  '  one-toed  horses,  asses,  or  zebras  is  contrary 
to  all  knowledge  and  experience.     Still,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 


FIRST    PHOTOGRAPH  OF  A  LIVING  OKAPI. 

This  animal  is  a  month-old  calf. 

it  might  not  be  possible,  by  proper  treatment  of  the  parents  be- 
forehand, to  secure  hybrids  between  species  of  animals  more 
widely  separated  than  are  those  from  which  hybrids  have  up  to  the 
present  day  been  obtained.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  the  dissimilarity  between  the  parents  could  extend  beyond 
small  differences,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  'crossing  *  must  be 
limited  to  species  which  have  been  comparatively  recently  derived 
(say  as  far  back  as  Miocene  times)  from  a  common  ancestor." 


A  FLOOD-ALARM — Happy  the  country,  says  a  writer  in  Cos- 
mos (Paris),  that  has  no  need  of  such  an  invention  as  this  .'  Spain 
is  subject  to  more  frequent  sudden  inundations,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  and  the  necessity  for  some  device  to  give 
warning  may  be  appreciated.  Such  an  alarm,  ready  night  and 
day  to  notify  the  population  along  a  river-bank  of  the  approach  of 
a  dangerous  flood,  has  been  invented  by  Ramon  Martinez  di  Cam- 
pos, an  engineer  of    Murcia.      It  is  described  as  follows  : 

"The  device  uses  the  electric  current  :  when  an  abnormal  stage 
of  the  river  is  reached  the  water  closes  a  circuit  and  thus  starts  an 
alarm  signal  at  a  great  distance  down-stream.  In  the  present  ar- 
rangement the  automatic  circuit-closer  consists  of  a  galvanized 
iron  float  which  at  high  water  makes  contact  with  a  fixt  sheet  of 
metal  on  a  pole  or  a  masonry  support  :  the  whole  is  protected  by 
a  wire  grille.  A  battery  of  Leclanche*  cells  furnishes  the  current : 
if  the  distance  to  which  the  alarm  is  to  be  transmitted  is  great, 
relays  are  used.  According  to  I.'  Flatricieu.  Martinez  di  Campos 
has  already  set  up  his  device  along  a  part  of  the  river  Mundo. 
He  proposes  to  establish  similar  installations  in  all  regions  subject 
to  sudden  torrential  floods." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
akv  Digest. 
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THE   RELIGIOUS   WORLD 


PLAIN  SPEAKING  TO  THE  RABBINATE 

ANOTHER  prominent  member  of  the  Hebrew  race  takes  oc- 
casion to  criticize  some  things  that  he  finds  amiss  within  the 
fold  of  his  own  faith.  "Let  us  first  clean  our  own  house,"  says 
Dr.  Isidor  Singer,  after  reading  the  strictures  uttered  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Silverman  (quoted  in  our  last  issue)  upon  the  Pope's  "re- 
actionary encyclical "  against  Modernism.  Dr.  Singer  himself 
confesses  to  a  "sort  of  literary  prickling  in  my  finger  ends"  on 
reading  a  resume  of  the  Pope's  philippic  :  but  he  decided  to  hold 
aloof,  knowing  "how  delicate  it  is  for  a  non-Catholic,  especially  if 
he  happens  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Shemitic  brethren  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  meddle  with  fundamental  doctrines  and  traditions  of  the 
Roman  Church."  Dr.  Silverman,  however,  "having  had  the  courage 
" — others  will  say  the  audacity — to  broach  this  question  from  his 
pulpit."  Dr.  Singer  seizes  the  occasion  to  submit  to  his  "friends  of 
the  rabbinate  of  the  United  States "  a  few  suggestions,  arising 
from  his  question  as  to  whether  "  the  synagog  has,  after  all,  the 
right  to  be  too  impatient  with  the  sins  of  Rome,"  inasmuch'  as 
"most  of  them"  can  be  "traced  back  to  Jerusalem  and  to  her 
sacred  hills  ".'     We  read,  in  his  letter  to  the  New  York  Si/n  : 

"Rosh  ha-Shanah  and  Yom  Kippur  having  once  more  proved 
their  charmed  power  to  call  back  for  two  or  three  days  the  losl 
sons  o.f  Israel  into  the  precincts  of  the  synagog,  the  latter  will 
again,  for  an  entire  year,  resound  with  lamenting  pulpit  comments 


on  ha.  i. 


'The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's 


crib  :  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider,'  and 
sad  reflections  on  Lam.  i.  4  :  'The  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn,  because 
none  come  to  the  solemn  feasts  :  all  her  gates  are  desolate  :  her 
priests  sigh,' etc.  Well,  would  not  their  modern  successors,  the 
lis.  do  better,  perhaps,  to  sigh  less  and  think  more.  and.  most 
of  all,  to  have  the  necessary  self-abnegation  and  the  courage  to 
throw  up  their  fat  jobs  in  order  as  independent  men  to  proclaim 
their  religious,  or  rather  irreligious,  convictions  throughout  the 
land?  Have  we  a  right  to  sneer  at  Rome,  at  its  retrograde  theo- 
logical colleges,  at  its  chapels,  dogmatics,  and  scholastic  philos- 
ophy as  long  as  we  progressive  Jews  ourselves  tolerate  in  the 
metropolis  of  American  democracy  the  ludicrous  anomaly  of  a  so- 
called  orthodox  rabbinical  seminary,  the  majority  of  whose  trus- 
tees are  freethinkers,  the  greater  part  of  whose  teachers  are 
agnostics,  and  the  almost  totality  of  whose  pupils  are  scoffing  and 
apathetic  skeptics— as  long  as  we  persist  in  criminal  inertia,  altho 
most  of  us  know  that  the  natural  consequei  ~e  of  the  unnatural 
conditions  of  the  American  synagog  is  the  sad  pectacle  offered  by 
a  great  part  of  its  ministry  condemned  to  speak  and  to  act  against 
their  better  knowledge,  forced  by  an  unhappy  concatenation  of  cir- 
cumstances to  play,  among  the  East-European  immigrants  of  re- 
cent date,  the  role  of  cringing  Jewish  monks,  among  the  swell 
native-born  Jewe  the  part  of  the  French  abbe's  of  the  prerevolu- 
tionary  epoch,  while  the  center  of  the  rabbinical  stage  is  occupied 
by  unfortunate  elderly  men  constrained  to  assume  the  character  of 
the  Jesuit,  swinging  from  right  to  left,  or  vice  versa,  according  to 
the  religious  vibrations  in  the  body  of  the  board  of  trustees?" 

Dr.  Singer  quotes  the  work  of  Dr.  Otto  I'Heiderer  on  "  Religion 
and  Religions"  as  summing  up  "with  unsurpassed  clearness  and 
brevity  the  results  of  modern  science  on  the  history  and  tenets  of 
the  Jewish  faith."  and  goes  on  to  say  concerning  the  situation  thus 
created  : 

"As  even  the  most   progressive  wing  oi   the  democratic 

Jewish  commonwealth  of  our  country  can  not  make  up  its  mind  to 
make  of  these  truths,  not  only  in  theory,  but  also  in  practise,  the 
corner-stone  of  the  synagog,  so  long  we  must  to  our  shame  confess 
that  we  are  semiintentionally  living  and  acting  in  an  atmosphi 
of  religious  and  social  hypocrisy  which  must  in  the  end  undermine 
our  self-respect  and  our  position  in  modern  society.     We  do  not 

lieve  in  the  divine  revelation  of  Mount  Sinai,  we  acknowledge 
that  not  one  word  oi    1  ateuch  has  been  written   by  Moses 

himself,  we  are  proud  of  rejecting  the  national  elements  in  Judaism 
as  obsolete  paraphernalia  :  but  in  spite  of  ill  these  and  still  stronger 
admissions  we  maintain  at  an  enor  pense  a  cult  essentiallj 


based  on  the  principles  of  Hebrew  nationalism  and  intransigent 
orthodoxy.  If  I  were  either  an  influential  theologian  or  a  power- 
ful multimillionaire  I  would  not  rest  until  the  three  theological 
schools  of  American  Judaism— New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Phila- 
delphia—with their  combined  capital  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  were 
welded  into  one  great  school  devoted  to  a  New  Theology;  yea,  1 
would  even  have  the  courage*to  throw  overboard  the  name  of  Jew, 
which  so  many  among  us  wear  in  trembling  fear,  contempt,  or 
disgust,  and  unite  into  one  great  sect  of  Monotheists  the  sincerely 
progressive  Jews,  Unitarians,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  various 
societies  of  Ethical  Culture  and  many  other  wild  offshoots  of  the 
anticlerical,  but  at  the  same  time  genuinely  religious,  movement  of 
our  day. 

"All  of  these  men  and  women,  children  of  the  monistic  spirit  of 
their  age,  see  in  church  and  mosque  and  synagog  in  their  present 
organization  nothing  else  than  parasitic  growths  of  bygone  ages, 
and  feel  that  the  sooner  they  can  be  eliminated  from  the  scene  of 
modern  activity  the  better  for  the  real  progress  of  mankind.  Every 
one  of  these  honest  seekers  after  truth,  who  are  more  anxious  to 
come  near  the  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  universe  than  the  narrow- 
minded  church  people  and  their  theological  misguiders,  sincerely 
believes  in  the  infinite  power,  infinite  knowledge,  and  the  beneficent 
purpose  of  God,  the  source  of  infinite  and  eternal  energy  from 
which  all  things  proceed.'  We  who  went  deep  enough  into  the 
study  of  nature,  our  own  self,  and  the  history  of  humanity  humbly 
confess  that  at  least  at  this  stage  of  the  evolution  of  mankind  it  is 
beyond  man's  faculties  to  grasp  or  comprehend  the  eternal  and  all- 
pervading  force,  that  we  possess  no  language  adequate  to  express 
our  admiration  for  the  transcendent  intelligence  which  has  ordered 
the  organization  of  the  universe,  bowing  in  humility  and  confessing 
in  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  poet :  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonder- 
ful for  me ;  it  is  high,  I  can  not  attain  unto  it.'  All  of  us  who  not 
only  think  freely,  but  have  the  courage  to  utter  our  thought  at  what- 
ever personal  cost  and  danger,  feel  with  the  great  English  physi- 
cian and  philosopher.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  that  definite  and  full 
emancipation  from  the  fetters  of  historical  faith  is  identical  with 
the  one  and  true  religion,  implying  unshakable  confidence  in 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  beneficence  which  pervade  and  rule  the 
universe." 

Dr.  Singer  concludes  with  the  recommendation  to  Dr.  Silverman 
to  "preach  to  our  brethren  that  they  deliver  their  Judaism  from  the 
Oriental  appendicitis  it  has  suffered  from  since  70  A.D.,  and  leave 
it  in  confidence  to  Christian  theologians  of  the  type  of  the  late  St. 
George  Mivart  and  the  living  Charles  A.  Briggs  to  operate  on  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church  for  its  pagan  inflammation." 


FORSAKING  THEOLOGY  FOR  RELIGION. 

THE  internal  phenomena  of  Holland's  religious  movement  pre- 
sent some  aspects  of  vital  spiritual  life  in  contrast  to  past 
theologizing  activities.  So  Professor  Groenewegan,  a  noted  Dutch 
preacher  and  editor,  as  quoted  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  told  a 
large  audience  last  week  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  where  the 
International  Conference  of  Religious  Liberals  was  in  session. 
This  change  he  regards  as  very  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
outwardly  the  nation  presents  the  anomalous  spectacle,  of  the  polit- 
ical cooperation  of  age-long  antipodal  religious  bodies  in  a  "com- 
mon aversion  to  liberal  principles  and  aims."  In  contrast  to  this 
"Christianity  of  the  polls,"  as  it  is  called  in  Holland,  the  other 
shows  itself  in  this  guise  : 

"  First,  there  is  growing  up  a  better  insight  into  the  value  of  his 
torical  feeling  for  the  common  religious  life.  It  is  the  task  of  our 
Protestantenbund  to  increase  the  consciousness  of  a  common  aim 
and  ol  fraternal  feeling  among  brethren  living  and  working  each  in 
his  own  house,  and  to  unite  them  in  works  of  common  inter 
est  which  can  not  be  performed  by  the  separate  churches  and 
congregations. 

"The  other  thing  which  characterizes  our  inner  religious  life  is 
the  striving  after  what,  perhaps,  is  to  be  called  a  more  religious 
religion.     We   have   been   long  enough  a  theologizing  and  moral  i- 
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zing  part  of  Christianity.  Now  we  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  sure 
that  the  Bible  is  not  a  literally  inspired  revelation,  that  the  tradi- 
tional dogmas  are  but  a  very  defective  expression  of  religious 
truth,  and  that  the  evolution  of  religion  is  leading  men  away  from 
the  old  opinions. 

"The  moral  side  of  our  religious  consciousness  has  also  been 
long  enough  put  in  the  front.  But  we  need  to  become  assured 
again  what  we  may  believe  as  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  as  a  trust  in  things  to  strive  after. 
Among  our  preachers  those  are  the  most  loved  who  are  not  only 
the  best  orators,  but  also  utter  most  clearly  and  resolutely  their 
purely  religious  convictions  and  whose  personal  piety  is  felt  as  the 
touch  of  a  life  which  kindles  life.  Many  people  have  got  tired  of 
theological,  Biblical,  historical,  and  moral  questions.  They  want 
to  adore,  to  trust,  to  obey,  to  love  their  God.  They  want  the  pure 
religion  of  the  gospel.  If  we  do  not  give  it  simply,  clearly,  and 
warmly,  fresh  from  the  heart  to  the  heart,  people  will  be  seeking 
elsewhere.  And  the  longing  for  a  new  religious  moral  activity 
goes  astray  in  Socialism.  Most  of  our  Christian  Socialists  are  full 
of  warm  religious  feeling.  But,  the  more  stress  they  lay  on  social 
reform,  the  greater  danger  that  they  will  bring  more  religious 
people  to  Socialism  than  Socialists  to  religion." 


MISSIONS  AFFECTED  BY  INDIA'S  UNREST 

THE  growth  of  the  "nationalist  "  movement  in  India  is  having 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  missionary  cause  there.  This  can 
only  be  looked  upon  as  natural,  The  Central  Christian  Advocate 
(Kansas  City)  points  out,  since  the  "intense  and  growing  spirit  of 
nationalism  .  .  .  spurns  all  European  connection,  including  relig- 
ion, and  clings  to  all  indigenous  things,  including  Neo-Hinduism  ; 
a  native  Christian  community  feeling  this  spirit  and  desirous  of 
more  independence."  The  origin  of  the  movement  in  general  is 
the  failure  of  the  Government  to  fulfil  their  promise  to  admit 
natives  to  the  higher  offices  in  the  Empire  as  soon  as  they  are 
qualified  for  them.  There  are,  it  is  said,  as  the  result  of  the  native's 
avidity  for  learning,  thousands  of  educated  men  in  the  country, 
but  "the  higher  branches  of  the  government  service  are  still  a 
closed  book  to  them,  and  they  have  practically  no  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country."  The  writer  goes  on  to  sketch  this 
analysis  of  the  conditions  : 

"Saturated  with  the  principles  of  British  history,  stirred  by  the 
successes  of  Japan  against  Russia,  embittered  by  the  partition  of 
Bengal — carried  out  by  Lord  Curzon's  government  in  the  face  of  a 
storm  of  protest  from  the  Indian  people— it  is  the  clamoring  of 
these  men  for  political  independence  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
present  unrest.  Monster  mass-meetings  to  denounce  the  Govern- 
ment, an  antigovernment  campaign  in  the  newspapers  conducted 
with  much  vituperation  and  misrepresentation,  a  partially  success- 
ful boycott  of  English  goods  with  the  reflex  influence  of  enor- 
mously increasing  the  manufacture  and  use  of  indigenous  articles, 
the  starting  of  new  national  schools  and  colleges  apart  from  gov- 
ernment aid,  a  growing  impatience  with  any  European  authority 
and  control— these  are  the  characteristics  of  the  movement.  That 
there  has  been  violence  in  several  places  is  not  strange  considering 
the  size  of  the  country  and  the  population.  The  common  people 
are  ignorant  and  easily  inflamed,  and  most  of  the  vernacular  news- 
papers and  some  of  the  leaders  are  absolutely  unscrupulous. 
Throughout  the  educated  classes  all  over  the  country  there  is  un- 
easiness and,  through  a  common  dislike  for  foreign  authority,  a 
dim  perception  or  foreshadowing  of  a  national  life  and  spirit 
among  races  and  creeds  hitherto  absolutely  separated  and  aloof. 
The  crudities,  the  excesses,  and  the  violence  are  but  the  growing- 
pains  of  a  nation,  and  no  nation  has  yet  been  born  without  much 
suffering." 

This  being  the  character  of  the  movement,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say.  "those  missions  working  in  the  large  cities  and  univer- 
sity towns  have  been  affected  the  most,  while  those  working  in  the 
country  have  hardly  felt  it."     Further  : 

"In  India  all  Europeans  are  classed  together,  and  many  people 
believe  the  missionaries  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  Government.     Con- 


sequently the  missionaries  have  to  bear  whatever  is  directed 
against  the  Government.  Public  burning  of  Bibles,  boycotting 
mission  schools,  personal  insult,  the  breaking  up  of  open-air 
preaching — these  have  all  occurred  in  various  places.  But  more 
serious  than  this  has  been  the  utter  absorption  of  the  educated 
men  in  political  questions  to  the  exclusion  of  al!  else.  And  th 
who  are  interested  in  religious  matters  have,  too,  been  affected  by 
the  national  spirit,  and  the  cry  of  a  national  religion  '  has  been 
one  of  the  many  raised.  Knowing  that  educated  men  can  not  hold 
with  present-day  Hinduism,  a  purified  or  Neo-Hinduism  is  being 
advocated,  which  is  supposed  to  be  nearer  the  original  as  set  forth 
in  the  earliest  sacred  books. 

"The  native  Christian  community  has  been  stirred  by  this  move- 
ment and  several  members  have  been  prominent  in  it.  The  spirit 
of  the  movement  has  penetrated  the  churches,  and  with  an  impa- 
tience toward  European  authority  has  come  a  desire  to  be  free 
from  control  and  dependence.  This  has  shown  itself  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Missionary  Society,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  evangelization  of  the  hitherto  untouched  parts  of  the  country 
by  means  of  Indian  men  supported  by  Indian  money.  It  has  an 
advisory  committee  of  sympathetic  European  missionaries,  who 
rejoice  to  further  this  effort  at  self-help.  Christianity  per  se  has 
not  been  attacked.  The  native  Christian  community  is  free  from 
persecution,  and  where  Christianity  has  been  attacked  it  has  been 
because  of  its  connection  with  Europeans.  It  is  quite  the  custom 
for  the  leaders  of  the  new  political  movement  in  their  public 
speeches  to  call  upon  the  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  Brahmos,  Par- 
sees,  and  Christians  to  be  united  in  securing  their  common  object." 


ANTICLERICALISM   IN  SPAIN 

CJPAIN,  as  well  as  France  and  Italy,  has  developed  a  pronounced 
^  and  even  revolutionary  anticlericalism.  There,  however,  it  is 
as  yet  in  its  academic  stage,  only  a  smoldering  volcano.  Pastor 
'I  heodor  Fliedner,  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  that  peninsula 
and  is  the  son  and  successor  of  the  famous  Pastor  Fritz  Fliedner, 
who  founded  the  German  Protestant  missionary  work  in  that  coun- 
try, gives  the  Protestant  view  of  it  in  the  Blatter  aits  Spanien.  a 
quarterly  published  in  the  interests  of  this  cause,  and  he  declares 
that  while  on  the  surface  it  would  seem  as  tho  there  were  religious 
tranquillity  in  Spain,  the  keener  observer  will  detect  that  this  is 
only  the  quiet  before  the  storm,  as  the  thoughtful  people  of  the 
country,  as  he  puts  it,  are  doing  some  vigorous  thinking  on  such 
matters  as  religious  liberty,  anticlericalism.  and  the  like. 

The  most  notable  expression  of  similar  convi  ■>  ons  from  a  native 
Spaniard  of  prominence  recently  came  from  the  rector  of  the 
University  of  Salamanca.  Miguel  de  Unamuno,  and  were  published 
in  the  Diario  Universal,  of  Madrid,  this  educator  expressing 
openly,  as  Fliedner  says,  "what  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Span- 
iards are  thinking."  Unamuno  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
remarkable  manner  : 

"We  here  in  Spain  are  only  entering  upon  the  initiatory  stages  of 
the  clerical  question,  for  the  politico-ecclesiastical  problems  that 
are  now  engaging  our  attention  must  soon  assume  the  character  of 
a  deep  religious  question.  What  must  first  and  foremost  be  de- 
cided is  this  :  Is  Spain  still  Catholic?  I  do  not  believe  that  she 
is.  Spanish  Catholicism  has  dechristiani zed  Spain.  The  majority 
of  our  priests  have  never  read  the  gospels,  except  the  few  extracts 
that  are  read  in  Latin  during  the  mass.  A  really  religious  con- 
science, in  our  day  and  date,  has  become  an  article  of  luxury, 
which  is  possest  by  only  a  small  minority  :  but  this  article  of  lux- 
ury may  in  the  course  of  developments  become  the  greatest  treas- 
ury of  the  nation.  As  at  present  constituted  there  is  no  greater 
element  of  danger  in  the  public  life  of  Spain  than  the  false  claims 
of  those  who  insist  that  they  are  Catholic  and  yet  have  inwardly 
broken  with  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  teachings.  What  is  evi- 
dently the  process  of  development  in  Spain  is  not  a  division  and 
separation  between  clericals  and  anticlerieals  within  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  of  Catholics  and  non-Catholics.  The  debates  and 
discussions  on  this  matter  in  the  public  press  and  in  Parliament  ha 
so  \\w  been  only  the  prolog  of  a  deeper  contention,  which  will  evi- 
dentlv   eliminate    from    all  relations   to  the   church  the   think 
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classes  of  the  people.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Spain  of 
to-day  is  not  Catholic.  That  part  of  Spain  which  thinks  and  re- 
flects on  its  own  mission  and  future,  and  which  is  educated,  is  no 
longer  Catholic.  A  deep  chasm  has  been  made  between  educated 
Spain  and  the  church,  and  those  Spaniards  who  seem  to  be  edu- 
cated and  yet  claim  to  be  Catholic  have  no  real  religious  training. 
A  man  of  the  twentieth  century,  who  knows  what  a  Luther  and  a 
Kant  taught,  can  not  with  a  good  conscience  adopt  a  set  of  dog- 
mas which  are  nothing  but  the  philosophical  expression  of  the 
thought  of  the  Middle  Ages.  For  instance,  the  faith  in  the  Eu- 
charist is  based  on  an  idea  of  substance,  which  no  modern  thinker 
can  accept.  This  too  is  the  reason  why  the  church  is  afraid  to  de- 
fend its  dogmas  in  the  presence  of  thinkers,  as  is  proved  by  the 
case  of  Loisy  in  France,  and  bases  its  claims  solely  on  canonical 
law.  The  Catholic  Church  of  to-day  is  more  a  political  than  a 
religious  organization,  and  the  coming  struggle  will  be  chiefly 
against  the  falsehood  that  lies  in  its  claims  and  system.  It  will 
be  a  contest  for  the  truth  independently  of  any  hierarchy  or 
church." 

It  is  objected  to  the  position  taken  by  Unamuno  that  his  pro- 
posals are  only  negative  and  destructive,  but  not  constructive, 
and  that  his  "views  are  as  hazy  as  is  the  atmosphere  in  his  beau- 
tiful Baskan  home."  Being  asked  to  define  his  conception  of -the 
Christianity  that  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  Roman  Catholicism 
of  the  day.  he  replied,  in  an  address  delivered  in  the  Madrid  Athe- 
neura,  to  the  effect  that  this  is  not  his  mission  or  his  calling: 
that  for  the  present  it  will  suffice  to  arouse  the  better  conscience 
of  Spain  and  leave  it  then  to  the  sober  reflection  of  the  people  to 
decide  and  determine  this  further  problem.  He  himself  declares 
that  he  is  the  happy  possessor  of  a  faith  in  God  "firm  as  the  eter- 
nal hills,"  and  not  based  on  the  authority  of  the  church,  but  upon 
the  evidences  of  his  conscience  and  spiritual  experience.  —  Trans- 
lation made for The  Literary  Digest. 


EXPENSIVE  CONVERTS   IN    ITALY 

METHODIST  missions  in  Italy  seem  to  an  English  Roman- 
Catholic  organ  in  that  country  so  slow  and  expensive  an 
enterprise  as  to  arouse  the  wonder  that  "shrewd  Methodists  of  the 
United  States  allow  their  money  to  be  thus  poured  out  into 
the  sands."  This  Italian  view  is  derived  from  an  examination  of 
the  "  Eighty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  for  the  year  igc6,  and.  while  the 
members  of  that  body  would  doubtless  see  other  implications  of 
the  facts  there  recorded,  the  view  taken  by  the  church  that  is  be- 
ing attacked  may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  article  in  question 
is  quoted  from  Rome  by  Jlw  Catholu  Standard  and  Times  (Phil- 
adelphia), the  latter  supplying  in  its  caption  such  deductions  from 
the  facts  as  that  the  "Methodists  may  convert  Italy."  but  it  will 
be  "36,000  years  hence  at  a  cost  of  12.500.000,000  francs."  The 
present  following  is  reckoned  at  the  "cost  of  7,000  francs  a  head." 
Rome  informs  us  that  "American  Methodists  may  be  said  to  have 
entered  Rome  and  Italy  through  the  Breach  of  Porta  Pia  on 
September  20,  1870,  with  Garibaldi's  red-shirts."  Continuing  its 
story  Rome  declares  : 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  call  their  conventicle  here  the  '  XX. 
Settembre  Church.'  which  is  built  on  '  Via  XX.  Settembre,'  and 
on  the  Feast  of  XX.  Settembre  the  Methodists  make  unusual  dis- 
plays of  bunting  and  rejoicing,  and  their  attitude  toward  the 
Pope  and  the  priests  differs  not  at  all  from  the  XX.  Settembre 
Socialists.  Every  year  since  the  historic  XX.  Settembre  of  1870 
the  Methodists  who  run  the  Italian  mission  have  been  sending 
home  to  their  generous  friends  in  America  glowing  accounts  of 
the  success  of  their  work,  and  their  herculean  labors  have  been 
rewarded  invariably  with  golden  showers  of  dollars.  From  the 
invaluable  report  before  us  we  learn  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
the  missionary  society  alone  has  sent  over  here  almost  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  And  yet  this  handsome  sum  by  no  means  consti- 
tutes the  total  Methodist  revenue  in  Italy — indeed,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  must  be  twice  as  much. 


"  In  fact,  we  learn  from  this  most  precious  report  the  Italian 
Methodist  gleanings  from  foreign  sources  last  year  amounted  to 
over  $100,000,  independently  of  any  endowments  that  may  exist. 
On  the  whole,  one  is  justified  in  calculating  that  since  1870  over 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars  have  been  lavished  on  converting 
Italy." 

The  reports  which  are  made  by  the  Methodist  missionaries. 
Rome  asserts,  "are  always  optimistic — the  missionaries  have  al- 
ways made  'splendid    progress  in  the    past  year.'  '      We  read: 

"  The  report  which  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  digest  is  as  full 
as  usual  of  these  glowing  pictures.  In  Rome  'there  has  been  a 
noteworthy  development  through  the  organization  of  an  educa- 
tional league — the  Rev.  Grant  Perkins  ...  by  means  of  the  press 
succeeded  in  advertising  well  the  work  of  our  church  in  the  capi- 
tal " :  in  Florence  the  night  school  for  teaching  languages  has  had 
a  great  success,  having  no  ±ess  than  135  enrolled,  many  of  whom 
have  become  regular  attendants  of  the  church  ' ;  in  Pistoja,  altho 
the  membership  is  not  great,  this  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  brethren  are  thoroughly  in  earnest.  In  this  congregation 
there  is  an  ardent  desire  to  hear  the  gospel." 

"At  Bassignana  the  Methodists  have  '  had  a  year  that  will  be 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Methodism.  The  school  gives  a 
splendid  testimony  to  the  country,  instructing  in  religious  mat- 
ters to  such  an  extent  as  to  show  up  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
have  been  under  the  Roman  Church  ' ;  at  San  Marzano  '  the  work 
of  evangelization  has  never  been  so  promising  as  it  is  this  year  ' ; 
at  Calosso,  Monte  Grosso,  and  Montalvo  '  the  preaching  this  year 
has  been  very  fruitful.  The  pastor  has  preached  over  four  hun- 
dred times':  at  Palombara  'the  clericals  have  been  thoroughly 
frightened';  ...  at  Naples  '  the  attendance  of  the  Sunday-school 
has  been  doubled,  .  .  .  but  this  is  nothing  compared  with  the  work 
of  evangelization  that  has  been  done.'  One  can  well  imagine  the 
thrills  of  joy  that  shoot  through  the  Methodist  Conference  in 
New  York  when  it  reads  these  glorious  tidings— which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  have  been  repeated  thirty-seven  times  in  so 
many  years." 

There  is  one  part  of  the  report,  which  causes  the  mystification 
of  its  Italian  critics  in  view  of  the  "marvelous  victories"  and  the 
"profuse  expenditure  of  American  dollars."     Says  the  writer  : 

"We  turn  over  to  pages  118-119  for  tne  statistics,  expecting  to 
find  many  millions  of  Italian  Methodists,  and  Rome  half  con- 
verted. What  we  learn,  however,  is  this:  In  Italy  and  Italian 
Switzerland  there  are  about  34,000,000  of  people,  and  the  Meth- 
odists among  them,  including  both  members  and  probationers,' 
total  exactly  3,449.  Rome,  which  is  well  over  the  half-million 
mark,  contains  266  Methodist  members  and  probationers.  How 
many  of  the  3,449  and  the  266  are  Italians  and  how  many  of  them 
are  Americans,  English,  Germans,  etc.,  we  do  not  pretend  even  to 
guess,  but  taking  them  all  as  Italians,  we  reach  some  interesting 
results.  It  will  be  found  that  the  attainment  of  the  present  Meth- 
odist following  in  Italy  has  cost  about  7,000  francs  a  head;  that 
the  half  a  million  of  francs  spent  on  Italian  Methodism  last  year 
have  resulted  in  a  net  gain  over  the  numbers  of  the  previous  year  of 
just  75  persons,  which  works  out  at  6,666  francs  per  every  addi- 
tional Methodist;  that  at  the  same  rate  of  expenditure  and  the 
same  rate  of  progress  it  will  take  12,500,000,000  francs  and 
36.000  years  to  convert  the  Italian  people  from  the  errors  of 
popery  to  the  light  of  Methodism.  Unfortunately,  there  are  sev- 
eral flaws  in  the  calculation,  for  we  find  that  in  some  respects  Ital- 
ian Methodism  is  going  back.  The  last  report,  for  instance,  an- 
nounces that  there  were  32  'native  preachers'  'on  the  field,' 
whereas  the  previous  one  registered  55.  We  note  also  that  in  the 
space  of  one  brief  year  these  32,  aided  by  the  9  foreign  mission- 
aries of  Methodism,  baptized  as  many  as  2  adult  and  86  infant 
Italian  Methodists,  while  in  the  previous  year  the  baptisms  of 
adults  were  no  fewer  than  5  and  of  infants  87.  This  means 
a  diminution  of  6  baptisms  in  the  year — but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  were  23  fewer  missionaries  to  do  the  work." 


An  article  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  on  "  The  Religious  Education  of  Chil- 
dren," quoted  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  August  31st,  was  erroneously 
credited  to  The  Hibbert  Journal,  whereas  it  actually  appeared  in  The  Con- 
temporary Review  for  August,  and  also  in  The  North  American  Review  of 
August  2:1. 
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LETTERS  AND   ART 


HOW   MISS  CORELLI  SAVED  THE 
"HARVARD  HOUSE" 

THROUGH  the  agency  of  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  America  has 
established  another  Old-World  memorial  of  John  Harvard, 
the  founder  of  the  university.  Less  than  two  years  ago  the  La 
Farge  window,  the  gift  of  Joseph  Choate,  was  unveiled  in  the  Har- 
vard Chapel  of  St.  Saviour's  Cathedral,  Southwark,  London.  Now 
Harvard  University,  through  the  gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Morris  of 
Chicago,  has  come  into  possession  of  the  Harvard  House  in  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.  This  house,  so  Miss  Corelli  explains  in  the  Har- 
vard Graduates'  Magazine  (Boston,  September),  was  the  home 
of  Katherine  Rogers,  mother  of  John  Harvard.  It  was  built  in 
1596  by  Thomas  Rogers,  an  alderman  of  Stratford,  and  stands  in 
"a  prominent  position  in  the  High  Street."  "Its  elaborately 
carved  frontage,  fine  overhanging  gables,  and  projecting  lattice 
windows,  which  are  supported  by  ornamental  corbels, make  a  per- 
fect Old-world  picture  in  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  little 
English  town.'-  The  "  idea  "  which  induced  Miss  Corelli  to  take 
steps  to  rescue  the  house  from  vandal  hands  was  that — 

"The  house  where  John  Harvard's  mother  was  wooed  and  won. 
and  from  which  she  went  forth  to  be  married,  should  belong  to  the 
famous  university  which  her  son  founded,  as  a  sort  of  sacred  link 
with  the  past,  and  a  fraternal  tie  betwixt  the  Old  World  and  the 
New,  on  the  historic  ground  of  the  town  where  Shakespeare  first 
saw  the  light." 

The  "idea,"  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  Miss  Corelli's  ac- 
count, was  an  afterthought  of  the  first  esthetic  impulse  to  save  an 
interesting  old  house.  Her  interest  is  justified  by  the  pictures 
sent  by  her  to  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine,  from  which  we 
reproduce.  It  was  seen  that  nothing  could  be  hoped  for  from  the 
local  authorities  of  Stratford, who  had  evidently  inherited  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  body  that  winked  at  the  sale  and  destruction,  in  1759,  of 
"'  New  Place,'  the  house  which  Shakespeare  himself  bought  and 
wherein  he  died  "  and  the  later  worthies  who  had  also,  "  according 
to  the  press  of  the  period,"  "contemplated  with  perfect  equanimity 
the  sale  of  Shakespeare's  own  birthplace  in  1848,  to  any  one  who 
would  have  offered  enough  cash  down  for  it,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  late  Mr.  Barnum,  of  glorious  memory,  had  proceeded  so  far 


under  its  carved  oaken  portal  as  a  bride,  bound  for  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  there  to  be  married  to  Robert  Harvard  on  April  8,  1605. 
Shakespeare  was  then  probably  in  residence  at  New  Place,  for  it 
is  recorded  that  he  purchased  the  tithes  of  Stratford,  Old  Strat- 
ford, Bishopton,  and  Welcombe  in  that  year,  and  business  would, 


THE    TUDOR    ROOM    ON    THE    FIRST   ELOOR   OF   THE    HARVARD   HOUSE. 

in  his  negotiations  as  actually  to  have  chalked  the  timbers  of  the 
historic  dwelling  for  removal  to  America."  When  the  house  was 
built,  in  1596,  Miss  Katherine  was  twelve  years  old. 

44  Nine  years  later,   when  she  was  twenty-one,  she  passed  out 


HARVARD    HOUSE,   STRATEORD-ON-AVON, 

Now  owned  by  the  university  founded  by  John  Harvard,  being  secured 
to  it  through  the  agency  of  Miss  Marie  Corelli. 

in  all  likelihood,  have  necessitated  his  presence  in  the  town.  At 
any  rate,  we  may  please  our  fancy  by  believing  that  he  saw  the 
future  mother  of  John  Harvard  pass  his  house  on  her  way  to  be 
wedded,  while  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  must  have 
seen  John  Harvard  himself  often  as  a  child  between 
1607  and  1616,  John  being  nearly  nine  years  old  when 
Shakespeare  died,  and  tradition  asserting  that  he  was 
frequently  brought  by  his  mother  to  pass  the  summer 
months  in  Stratford. 

"  All  the  links  in  the  chain  of  interest  connecting  the 
house  with  the  old  historic  days  made  it  an  almost  pa- 
thetic object  to  me  when  I  first  took  up  my  residence  in 
Stratford  some  seven  years  ago.  and  I  viewed  with  dis- 
may the  maltreatment  it  was  receiving  at  the  hands  of 
certain  auctioneers  and  estate  agents  who  had  made  it 
their  place  of  business  (so  I  was  told)  for  upward  of  fifty 
years.  Holes  had  been  cut  in  the  upper  floor;  a  deal 
staircase  had  been  planked  down  to  give  easier  access  to 
the  second  story;  the  oak-raftered  ceilings  were  plas- 
tered over  and  whitewashed  :  hideous  match-wood  parti- 
tions had  been  put  up  to  serve  as  office  divisions;  and 
the  beautiful  Tudor  room  on  the  first  floor  had  all  its 
rare  oak-paneling  covered  witli  several  grimy  coats  of 
cheap  green  paint.  Anything  more  lamentable  than  the 
neglect  and  ruin  into  which  it  had  fallen  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find.  Often  and  often  I  longed  to  utter  a  word 
of  protest  against  the  shameful  usage  to  which  the 
tine  old  building  was  being  subjected,  but  as  it  is  the 
custom  in  England,  whenever  one  of  my  sex  calls  attention 
to  anything  wrong  that  requires  righting,  to  accuse  her  of 
'  screaming  '  and  making  '  much  ado  about  nothing,'  I  held  my 
peace  and  waited,  always  hoping  against  hope  that  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour  an  opportunity  would  be  given  to  me  of  saving  a 
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relic  which  I  felt  would  be  held  as  precious  by  America,  if  left 
unvalued  by  England." 

On  the  deatli  of  its  owner  the  house  was  put  up  for  sale  at  auc- 
tion, but  as  the  highest  bid  for  it  was  but  S4.750.  the  house  was 
withdrawn  and  held  at  the  price  of  $6,500.  Miss  Corelli  then  in- 
duced Mr.  Morris  to  become  the  purchaser,  and  possession  was 
secured  September  29,  1906.  To  Miss  Corelli  was  then  given  the 
liberty  "to  carry  out  the  work  of  what  was  not  so  much  '  restora 
tion  *  as  'recovery' — namely,  recovery  of  all  the  long-concealed 
beauties  of  the  old  house,  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  architectural  relics  of  Tudor  times  " 


your  Americans,  your  Germans,  and  Russians  from  Paris,  and  I 
will  make  the  city  the  cleanest  capital  in  Europe."  After  all, 
English  and  Americans  and  Germans  and  Russians  do  not  go 
to  Copenhagen  or  Belgrade,  and  do  go  to  Paris." 

The  same  journal  thinks  that  Mr.  Le  Roux  and  others  who 
would  erect  a  depot  in  America  and  England  for  the  sale  of 
French  books  adapted  to  the  prevailing  national  taste  would  have 


TO  REHABILITATE  THE  FRENCH  NOVEL 

THE  French  seem  to  be  suffering  from  something  like  an  at- 
tack of  moral  self-consciousness.  Not  long  ago  we  read  of 
a  scheme  to  rehabilitate  the  Frenchwoman,  particularly  the  Pari- 
sian, who  according  to  Mr.  Brieux.  the  dramatist,  has  suffered  in 
the  eyes  of  the  outer  world  from  an  utterly  wrong  conception  of 
her  virtues  as  a  wife.  Now  we  hear  of  a  scheme  "to  restore  the 
good  name  of  French  literature  in  the  United  States."  Mr. 
Hugues  Le  Roux,  the  journalist  and  traveler,  is  represented  in  a 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  as  saying  that  — 

"  the  American  public  has  come  to  regard  modern  French  novels 
as  immoral  productions  of  the  worst  kind  and  that  this  is  in  conse- 
quence-of  American  book-stores  being  flooded  with  books,  quite 
unknown  in  France,  apparently  written  and  published  specially  for 
foreign  consumption.  The  result  is  to  check  the  influence  of 
French  thought  in  the  United  States  and  to  create  a  prejudice 
against  France  and  French  ideas." 

Mr.  Le  Roux  suggests  "the  establishment  of  a  large  depot  in 
New  York  for  the  sale  of  genuine  French  books,  excluding  those 
of  an  objectionable  nature.  Heproposes  to  ask  leading  publishers 
to  confer  with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  such  a  depot."  Marcel 
Prevost  suggests  that  the  propaganda  be  also  carried  into  England, 
where  the  expression  "French  novel"  "implies  much  the  same 
thing  as  in  the  United  States."  He  fears,  however,  that  the 
French  publishers  are  so  prosperous  that  they  will  not  make  the 
proposed  effort  so  long  as  they  can  continue  to  issue  a  few  books 
which  sell  well  with  little  advertisement  Jules  Claretie  is  also 
among  those  who  deplore  the  fact  "that  Americans  form  their  ideas 
of  modern  French  literature  from  pornographic  rubbish  "  which  he 
considers  "sufficient  to  disgrace  French  publishers  utterly  if  it  is 
not  counterbalanced  by  other  books  representative  of  the  national 
literature." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  commenting  upon  the  purpose 
indicated  in  the  dispatch,  does  not  take  the  same  view  of  the  im- 
minent necessity  of  the  reform.     We  read  : 

'  No  nation,  on  the  face  of  things,  would  be  content  to  be  known 
abroad  by  its  worst  side— no  nation,  that  is,  except  the  French, 
it  nas  been  the  tradition  that  the  Gallic  temperament  takes  delight 
in  exaggerating  its  own  vices  before  the  world,  and  in  stigmatizing 
as  hypocritical  every  other  temperament  which  does  not.  But  now 
it  would  appear  as  the  France  were  growing  weary  of  its  reputa- 
tion as  the  classic  home  of  wicki  More  than  one  writer 
and  politician,  for  instance,  has  found  it  necessary  to  prot 
against  the  common  conception  of  French  social  conditions  cher- 
ished by  Anglo-SaxOn  minds.  We  have  been  assured  thai  the 
atmosphere  of  the  typical  Paris  bourgeois  home  is  as  pure  as  that 
of  any  Teutonic  fireside,  and  far  1:  ivily  charged  with  the 
spirit  of  love  and  consideration  that  makes  life  really  worth  while. 
Now,  this  warning  against  the  wiles  of  the  boulevardier  novelist  is 
scarcely  nc               since  no  people  could  conceivably  go  on  play- 

the  r6le  that  France  has  filled  for  centuries  in  the  history  of 
Europe  and  of  civilization  without  being  grounded  on  a  healthier 

is  than  the  life    we  find  depicted  in  the  works  of  even  so  first- 
rate  an  artist  as  Maupassant.     On  the  other  hand,  the  apologists 

France  are  trying  to  prove  a  little  too  mui  h  when  they  quote 
a  Parisian  police  pref<  ■  r  English, 


From  ''Deutsche  Kunst  und  Dekoration." 

WOOD    PANFL   IN    HIGH   RELIEK. 

"  In  the  effort  to  fill  the  space  in  a  decorative  way,  the  artist  has  so 
cramped  these  weird  semblances  of  human  bodies  into  the  allotted 
spaces  that  the  only  suggestion  conveyed  to  the  mind  is  that  of  one 
of  those  medieval  cages  for  political  prisoners  which  were  inge- 
niously built  so  that  the  unfortunate  occupant  could  neither  stand 
up  nor  lie  down." 

to  manufacture  the  greater    part  of  their  "apologetic  "  literature. 
It  qualities  : 

"We  are  far  from  implying  by  this  that  the  accusation  of  mer- 
cenary indecency  brought  against  the  purveyors  of  French  litera- 
ture Tor  export  only  '  would  hold  good  against  the  really  high- 
class  work  that  is  being  done  in  France.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  even  the  manner  of  a  Marcel 
Prevost  or  a  Eugene  Brieux  would  commend  itself  to  the  Puritan 
taste  in  this  country,  if  that  is  the  taste  the  projectors  of  the  plan 
would  seek  to  conciliate.  Putting  the  Puritans  aside,  there  are 
two  classes  left,  the  people  who  now  supposedly  read  the  export' 
brand  of  literature,  and  who  would  not  take  to  a  higher  type  of 
reading  in  any  case,  and  those  w  ho  know  the  real  worth  of  contem- 
porary French  literature  and  are  willing  to  take  even  their  Anatole 
France  with  the  inevitable  pinch  of  Attic  salt. 

"French  literature,  however,  is  not  entirely  synonymous  with 
French  belles-lettres.  Mr.  Le  Roux's  proposed  American  agency 
would  be  fulfilling  an  important  service  to  France  and  to  this 
tntry  if  it  would  disseminate  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
mirable work  that  is  being  done  by  Frenchmen  in  criticism,  po- 
litical and  social  history,  and  the  less  abstruse  sciences. 
At  the  present  moment,  for  instance,  the  battle  against  Roman- 
ticism, which  has  been  under  way  for  some  time,  has  entered 
on  a  sharper  phase  with  the  publications  of  Lemaitr  -'s  lectures 
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on  Rousseau.  The  great  world-movements  of  the  time— col- 
onization, immigration,  socialism,  feminism— are  receiving  useful 
exposition  at  the  hands  of  French  savants,  like  the  brothers  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  Emile  Boutmy,  and  Gabriel  Tardieu,  as  well  as  a  host 
if  younger  scholars  who  therein  reveal  their  traditional  dislike  for 
the  minute  scholasticism  of  their  German  confreres." 


SOME  FEARFUL  "NEW  ART" 

THE  "  new  art  "  idea,  which  was  given  to  the  world  by  France, 
has  been  developed  by  Germany  into  the  ;'  worst  and  most 
decadent  achievements"  to  be  found  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
•  So  writes  the  editor  of  The  Craftsman  (New  York)  in  more  or  less 
horror  of  the  examples  of  what  is  now  "  called  official  art  in  Ger- 
many.'' The  movement  named  Part  nouveau  began  by  repudi- 
ating traditions,  and  (in  the  products  of  the  craftsman  more  es- 
pecially) adhering,  "  with  graceful  waving  lines."  to  the  forms  of 
natural  flowers  and  foliage.  Other  countries  have  made  a  wider 
application  of  the  principle  to  the  builders'  art,  Germany  and 
Austria  having  gone  the  greatest  lengths.     At  the  beginning,  says 


From  "Deutsche  Kunst  and  Dekorjitlon*" 

PANEL   OF   CARVED   WOOD. 

Showing  how  the  German  "Secessionists"  use  for  "decorative" 
purposes  the  human  body,  birds,  and  beasts  adapted  from  ancient 
symbolism,  and  meaningless  scrolls. 

the  writer,  the  "  inspiration"  was  borrowed,  and  now  "  all  coun- 
tries and  ages  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  .  .  .  the  latest 
efforts  showing  unmistakably  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  symbolism 
of  Assyria  and  of  ancient  Egypt."  As  it  is  the  fate  of  all  imitators 
to  exaggerate,  "  there  has  lately  appeared  among  German  and 
Austrian  Secessionists  [the  name  by  which  they  are  known]  a 
veritable  orgy  of  tortured  lines,  misshapen  forms,  and  morbidly 
fantastic  ideas."     Further: 

"  Tiring  of  the  simple  models  which  were  at  first  adopted  with 
enthusiasm,  they  have  gone  farther  and  farther  afield,  returning  in 
many  cases  to  ancient  mythological  symbolism  and  decorative 
forms,  from  which  all  meaning  perished  centuries  ago,  and  at- 
tempting to  draw  from  them  '  inspiration"  for  conceptions  the  like 


of  which  were  never  seen  on  land  or  sea.  The  illustrations  re- 
published here  from  Deutsche  Kunst  und Dekoration  (Berlin)  are 
fair  examples  of  the  length  to  which  these  degenerate  ideas  of  di 
ration  have  gone.  The  building  from  which  these  examples  of 
Secession  ornamentation  are  taken  is  considered  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  have  devoted  to  it  an  entire  number  of  the  art  journal 
referred  to.  Altho  only 
a  restaurant  and  wine- 
cellar,  it  is  called  '  a  sym- 
bol of  the  new  Berlin," 
and  its  designer  is  enthu- 
siastically hailed  as  '  the 
genius  of  the  century'  and 
'  the  founder  of  the  new 
<  ierman  monumental  art. ' 
Another  point  of  merit 
claimed  for  this  achieve- 
ment is  that  the  build- 
ing was  completed  inside 
of  a  year,  from  the  first 
sketching  of  plans  to  the 
last  detail  of  the  finished 
work." 

Taking  one  of  the  dec- 
orative panels  which  are 
used  to  ornament  the 
facade  of  the  building, 
the  writer  of  the  article 
shows  the  "intention"  of 
the  designer — a  thing  to 
have  made  the  Greeks 
weep  with  misery.  We 
read  : 

"  The  German  critic 
frankly  confesses  that  the 
intention  is  to  express  the 
strength  necessary  to  car- 
ry great  weight,  but  that 
as  the  figure  is  purely 
decorative,  the  head  is 
made  practically  into  '  an 
extended  console  '  from 
the  body,  for  the  reason 
that  if  the  head  or  shoul- 
ders had  been  used  in  a 
normal  way  to  give  the 

effect  of  supporting  weight  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  caryatides 
there  would  have  been  a  space  above  the  shoulders  that  could  not 
have  been  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  artist.  So  the  neck  is 
bent  back  into  a  position  where,  if  any  weight  were  put  upon  the 
head,  the  spine  must  snap.  One  hand  pushes  apparently  in  agony 
against  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  the  other  arm  is  wrenched  sharply 
backward  to  the  point  where  the  shoulder  would  be  dislocated. 
Even  the  face,  upon  which  rests  all  the  seeming  weight,  is  distorted 
almost  out  of  resemblance  to  humanity,  the  forehead,  nose,  and 
chin  being  brought  to  a  straight  line  in  order  to  preserve  the 
'  decorative  "  squareness  of  the  head 

•'  Another  example  of  the  Secession  idea  of  wood-carving  is 
shown  in  the  reproduction  of  the  large  wood  panel,  with  its  mean- 
ingless whorls  and  scrolls,  serpents  with  human  heads,  misshapen 
human  bodies  crowded  into  spaces  too  small  for  them,  and  other 
forms  apparently  adapted  from  the  ancient  symbolism,  which  at 
one  time  conveyed  some  idea  to  the  mind,  but  which  now.  ex- 
cept to  historians  and  archeologists.  is  lifeless  and  devoid  oi  all 
significance. 

"  Equally  decadent  is  the  Secessionist  idea  of  a  caryatid,  as  seen 
in  the  carving  of  one  of  the  great  stone  pillars  which  support  the 
vaulted  roof — the  gaunt,  nude  body  of  a  man.  apparently  bearing 
the  enormous  weight  of  the  arch  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  which 
gives  the  appearance  of  having  been  sawed  off  for  the  purpose.  Still 
worse  is  the  high  relief  decoration  of  other  pillars,  each  of  which 
shows  only  an  enormous  face,  the  weight  of  the  arch  resting  U] 
the  wrinkled  brow,  and  the  pillar  standing  apparently  upon  the  tip 
of  the  beard.      In  each  one  of  the  designs  appears,  in  addition 


From  "Deutsche  Kunst  und  Dekoration." 

A    GERMAN  "DECORATIVE  "  USE   OF   THE 
HUMAN    BODY. 

An  example  of  what  is  hailed  as  the   "  of- 
ficial art  of  Germany." 
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the  main  monstrosity,  a  number  of  futile  little  subsidiary  forms  of 
decoration,  introduced  apparently  with  the  sole  idea  of  filling 
space  and  of  carrying  out  the  impression  of  novelty  and  daring." 

A  more  searching  commentary  upon  the  lengths  to  which  com- 
mercialism can  carry  what  in  the  beginning  was  an  honest  re- 
volt against  lifeless  forms,  the  writer  avers,  could  hardly  be 
imagined  ;  and  further  : 

"It  proves  absolutely  the  contention  that  no  living  art  is  possi- 
ble unless  it  is  founded  upon  the  need  of  expressing  some  vital 
element  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people." 


A  WOMAN  WRONGED  BY  LITERATURE 

LITERATURE  has  claimed  for  itself  a  place  above  the  laws 
of  historic  verity,  but  its  dealing  with  one  unhappy  lady  has 
aroused  the  chivalrous  championship  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin. 
That  gentleman  makes  an  effort,  in  Blackwood's  (September),  to 
lift  the  stigma  from  the  name  of  Francesca  da  Rimini.  Almost 
the  whole  group  of  writers  from  Dante  onward  who  have  dealt  with 
her  are  brought  to  the  bar,  and  shown  that  there  was  no  just  war- 
rant for  twisting  the  story  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  from  "what  was 
meant  for  a  picture  of  ideal  love  to  the  level  of  a  scandal  of  the 
divorce-court."  Dante,  we  are  reminded,  was  not  only  "overcome 
with  pitv  "  at  what  Ruskin  later  called  the  most  pathetic  love-story 
in  literature,  but  he  was  also  "perplexed  in  the  extreme."  If  he 
was  perplexed,  says  [the  writer,  "his  readers  may  justly  complain 
of  the  way  he  has  perplexed  them."     He  adds  : 

"  Many  of  them,  at  least,  like  the  present  writer,  can  not  believe 
that  he  deliberately  asked  them  to  sympathize,  to  shed  the  many 
tears  that  have  been  shed  over  his  story  of  Francesca,  to  admire 
the  constancy  of  her  devotion  to  Paolo,  if  hers  had  been  a  vulgar 
amour,  culminating  in  the  breach  of  her  marriage-vows,  and  di- 
vested of  every  element  of  nobleness  and  spirituality." 

Dante's  chief  fault  in  his  treatment  of  the  lovers  is  an  imputed 
"inconsistency"  in  "placing  the  victims  of  the  tragedy  in  the  sec- 
ond circle  of  the  Inferno  [with  the  slaves  of  gross,  sensual,  and 
adulterous  passion]  and  then  doing  his  utmost  to  engage  the  pity 
and  sympathy  of  his  readers  for  them." 

The  historic  date  of  the  tragedy  was.  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, 1285.  Its  cause,  never  made  public,  was  left  to  conjecture, 
since  the  two  families  of  Ravenna  and  Rimini,  being  so  powerful, 
could  easily  hush  up  the  scandal.  History  records  that  Giovanni 
Malatesta  was  rough  and  uncouth,  but  for  some  strange  reason, 
"probably  it  was  in  requital  for  valuable  assistance,"  received 
from  her  father  the  young  and  beautiful  Francesca.  It  is  further 
recorded  that  Francesca  bore  her  husband  a  son  who  died  in  in- 
fancy and  a  daughter  who  survived  her  mother  many  years.  Paolo, 
the  younger  brother,  "was  amiable  and  personally  so  attractive 
that  he  was  known  as  Paolo,  II  Bello."  He,  it  seems,  had  married 
and  was  the  father  of  two  children  before  the  marriage  of  Fran- 
cesca, tho  the  death  of  his  wife  preceded  that  event.  His  son 
I'herto  grew  up  to  manhood  and  unwisely  let  it  be  known  that  he- 
intended  to  avenge  his  father's  murder."  Obviously,  says  Sir 
Theodore  Martin.  "  I'berto  did  not  believe  in  his  father  having 
wronged  Gianciotto  by  more  than  the  fatal  kiss."  These  are  the 
rather  commonplace  facts  of  the  famous  tragedy.  But  literature 
has  dealt  with  them  very  differently. 

Boccaccio,  according  to  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  in  publishing  in 
1373  his  commentary  on  Dante,  gives  a  detailed  version  of  the  cir 
cunvstances  which  led  up  to  the  death  of  Francesca,  "and  this  has 
since  passed  current  among  the  bulk  of  Dante's  readers  as  pre- 
senting a  correct  statement  of  the  facts  on  which  the  poet  based 
the  exquisite  episode  which  stands  in  'The  Inferno,'  as  Leigh 
Hunt  said,  'like  a  lily  in  the  mouth  of  Tartarus.' '  This  version  is 
taken  by  the  present  writer  as  "palpably  apocryphal."   But  in  it 


Boccaccio  himself  confesses  that  he  had  "never  heard  that  the  love 
of  Paolo  and  Francesca  had  grown  to  be  unlawful."  Yet  "upon  the 
strength  of  it  such  writers  of  our  own  time  as  D'Annunzio  and 
Stephen  Phillips  have  robbed  Dante's  pathetic  episode  of  its  mys- 
terious and  pathetic  charm,  and  converted  those  whom  the  poet 
apparently  intended  to  present  as  ideal  lovers  into  commonplace 
violators  of  the  Seventh  Commandment."  Turning  to  the  text  of 
Dante,  Sir  Theodore  Martin  asks  : 

"Where  in  all  this  is  there  a  suggestion  that  the  relations  between 
Paola  and  Francesca  were  those  of  a  continuous  and  common- 
place intrigue?  For  one  thing,  it  gives  a  death-blow  to  Boccaccio's 
statement  that  Francesca  was  the  first  to  fall  in  love  with  Paolo, 
and  that  she  did  so  on  merely  seeing  him  cross  the  courtyard  of 
her  father's  palace.  Her  love  was  awakened,  as  it  commonly  is 
awakened  in  the  woman,  in  response  to  that  of  the  man.  .  .  . 
Paolo's  love,  possibly  long  unspoken,  and  at  first  probably  less 
love  than  a  sympathetic  pity  for  her  situation,  was  of  a  kind  which 
soon  told  its  tale  to  the  heart  of  Francesca,  even  as  Dante's  silent 
love  found  its  way  to  the  heart  of  Beatrice.  Paolo's  handsome 
presence,  the  chivalrous  reverential  homage  of  his  'cor  gentil,'  in 
contrast  to  the  ungainly  person,  the  churlish  roughness,  and  prob- 
able neglect  of  Gianciotto,  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  and 
awaken  chords  of  sympathy  in  Francesca's  kindred  nature.  .  .  . 
A  love  of  this  kind  is  not  of  sudden  growth.  Paolo  was  thirty- 
seven  years  old,  Francesca  twenty-seven — a  period  of  life  when,  if 
a  passion  comes,  it  comes  with  perilous  intensity.  Dante,  speak- 
ing out  of  his  own  experience,  exclaims  to  Virgil,  '  Quanti  dolci 
fiensieri,  quanta  disio '  [What  sweet  thoughts,  what  desires], 
brought  these  lovers  to  the  catastrophe  of  their  death.  And  again 
he  speaks  of  the  'tempo  de'  dolci  sospirV  [time  of  sweet  sighs] 
when,  with  a  love  still  unavowed,  they  were  suffering  the  sweet 
strain  of  what  Coleridge  calls 

Gentle  feelings  long  subdued, 
Subdued  and  cherished  long, 

the  delight  in  each  other's  society,  the  inward  consciousness  that 
they  loved  and  were  beloved.  It  was  these  things,  not  the  remem- 
brance of  unfettered  passion,  that  constituted  the  tempo  felice 
[days  of  happiness]  which  Francesca  in  her  misery  recalls.  But 
the  sweetness  of  that  time  could  not  have  been  without  an  alloy 
of  dread,  which  must  have  continually  reminded  them  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  resolute  self-restraint.  It  was  in  an  evil  hour  that  they 
bethought  them  of  reading  the  romance  of  '  Lancelot  du  Lac  '  for 
their  delight.  It  was  courting  the  opportunity  for  evil,  if  they 
were  at  all  aware  of  its  contents.  The  reading  of  the  old  love- 
story — not,  it  must  be  owned,  of  the  most  edifying  kind,  tho 
held,  says  Chaucer,  by  women  in  '  full  great  reverence  ' — acted  as 
an  incentive  to  their  desires,  as  Gallehaut  (the  Galeotto)  of  the 
original  had  acted  as  a  kind  of  Pandarus.  Excited  by  the  love- 
making  of  Queen  Guinevere  and  Lancelot,  as  there  told,  Paolo 
yields  to  an  uncontrollable  impulse  and  plants  the  fatal  kiss  upon 
Francesca's  lips.  'That  day  they  read  no  more.'  Dante  does 
not  say  why.  But  is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  at  the  time  while 
that  kiss  still  lingered  on  their  lips,  the  husband,  brought  to  the 
spot  by  some  household  spy,  broke  in  upon  the  unsuspecting  lov- 
ers and  there  and  then  ended  their  lives?  " 

This  interpretation,  thinks  the  writer,  is  confirmed  by  Fran- 
cesca's words  spoken  to  Dante  in  Inferno  after  reciting  her  story. 
Of  her  husband  she  says  :  "  Caina  waits  for  him  who  quench'd  our 
life."     We  read  : 

"Would  P'rancesca  say  this,  or  would  Dante  have  said  it  for  her, 
if  she  were  the  guilty  thing  Boccaccio  and  others  have  called  her? 
Surely  not.  Gianciotto,  in  the  opinion  of  that  age,  was  within  his 
rights  in  killing  an  adulterous  wife  and  her  paramour.  But,  is  rt 
conceivable  that  she  should  say  that  her  husband  was  waited  for 
in  the  nethermost  pit  of  hell,  unless  the  utmost  of  her  transgression 
was  the  receiving  of  Paolo's  kiss,  and  that  for  this,  and  this  only, 
they  had  been  sent  to  their  account, 

Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unaneled. 
No  reckoning  made  ? " 

Francesca  feels,  moreover,  the  writer  adds,  that  "she  had  a  just 
complaint  to  make  against  the  ignorant  gossip  of  the  world,  which 
had  put  the  worst  possible  construction  upon  her  conduct." 
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This  work  of  Mr.  Ilanotaux,  formerly 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Member 
of  the  French  Academy,  covers  the  most 
momentous  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Third  Republic  of  France,  and  includes 
the  years  1870- 1900.  The  present  vol- 
ume, in  which  are  chronicled  the  process 
of  events  in  1874-77,  is  perhaps  concerned 
with  the  most  vital  developments  of 
French  political  life  which  took  place 
under  the  Third  Republic.  While  the 
American  Constitution  sprang  in  an  al- 
most complete  and  perfect  form  from  the 
mind  of  its  originators,  it  was  only  by  a 
slow  process  that  the  organization  of  the 
French  Republic  gained  its  final  and 
complete  perfection.  It  was  during  the 
Presidency  of  Thiers  (1871)  and  Mac- 
Mahon  (1873)  that  this  consummation 
was  attained.  It  is  with  the  history  of 
this  stage  of  France's  political  evolution 
that  the  present  volume  of  "Contempo- 
rary France"  is  concerned. 

Reaction  toward  the  monarchy  was 
long  the  fatal  drawback  in  the  advance- 
ment of  French  republicanism.  It  lasted 
even  to  the  time  of  MacMahon,  who  re- 
signed under  the  suspicion  of  being  a 
royalist  at  heart,  altho  he  had  witnessed 
the  transformation  of  France  into  a  re- 
public with  two  Chambers — Senate  and 
House  of  Deputies — elected  under  univer- 
sal suffrage,  and  with  a  President  of  the 
Republic  elected  by  the  Senate.  The  .Na- 
tional Assembly  was  never  heartily  re- 
publican. According  to  J.  J.  Weiss,  "The 
Assembly  spent  its  years  in  dreaming  of 
a  monarchy  while  realizing  a  republic." 
The  Assembly  was  succeeded  by  the  nom- 
inal Presidency  of  Adolphe  Thiers,  but  his 
government  was  but  a  provisional  dicta- 
torship. The  genuine  republic  was  in- 
augurated under  Marshal  MacMahon. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  French  history  as 
treated  in  the  present  volume.  It  pre- 
sents a  very  vivid  picture  of  French  po- 
litical movement  in  the  period  treated  of. 
Every  prominent  French  statesman  is 
described  with  fairness  and  remarkable 
clearness.  The  space  at  the  disposal  of 
the  author  gives   him  the   power   to  tran- 


scribe speeches,  or  fragments  of  speeches, 
newspaper  comments,  scraps  of  conversa- 
tion, epigrams  and  bons  mots  without 
number.  The  pages  fairly  sparkle  with 
lifelike  sketches.  The  last  death  struggle 
of  monarchism,  as  well  as  the  organization 
of  a  democracy  in  France,  is  the  theme  of 
a  volume  which  has  almost  an  epic  sym- 
metry  in  its  development.  Mr.  Ilanotaux 
traces  the  various  steps  in  the  battle  from 
the  time  when  Mirabeau  declared  that 
the  nation  from  whom  all  power  emanates 
should  only  exert  it  by  delegating  it  to 
the  legislative  body  and  the  king,  up  to 
the  motion  of  the  Due  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld-Bisaceia,  Ambassador  of  the  French 
Republic  in  London,  which  he  made  in 
the  National  Assembly  in  1871.  The  mo- 
tion ran,  "The  Government  of  France  is 
a  monarchy.  The  throne  belongs  to  the 
head  of  the  House  of  France,"  and  met 
with  what  was  practically  an  uncondi- 
tional rejection.  This  was  followed  a 
few  weeks  later  by  Mr.  Wallon's  bill  on  the 
organization  of  the  President's  power, 
and  on  the  mode  of  the  revision  of  the 
constitutional  laws.  This  bill  was  really 
the  Constitution  of  the  French  Republic 
and  embodied  eventually  the  govern- 
mental organization  of  the  present  day, 
altho  subsequently  modified  by  certain 
amendments. 

There  arc  several  ways  of  writing  his- 
tory. Gibbon  and  Macaulay  indulge  in 
large  and  rhetorical  generalizations  and 
epigrammatic  comments.  The  more  mod- 
ern school  may  be  called  documentary 
historians.  They  rely  for  the  charm 
and  value  of  their  work  upon  their  art  in 
presenting  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  facts 
and  events  as  based  upon  authentic  rec- 
ords and  actual  speeches,  which  they 
quote  verbatim  as  often  as  possible.  This 
adds  not  only  reality,  but  piquancy,  to 
their  pages.  And  certainly  piquancy  is 
one  of  the  main  features  in  this  clear  and 
fascinating  narrative  of  Mr.  Hanotaux. 
It  is  indeed  not  only  to  the  reader  who 
loves  French  memoirs  and  takes  a  general 
interest  in  the  political  development  of 
France  that  this  work  will  prove  attract- 
ive. The  industry  and  research  which 
thus  collected,  sifted,  arranged,  and  com- 
mented upon  so  vast  a  mass  of  material 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  work 
which  will  prove  a  treasure-house  to  future 
historians  of  France.  It  is  indeed  a  his- 
torian's history  of  the  Third  French  Re- 
public. The  translation  is  clear  and 
idiomatic  and  the  portraits  admirable 
photogravures. 
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Best  sellers  come,  and  they 
Gen.  Charles  King  continues 
ruptedly  his  narrative  strain. 
fortunate  for  novel-readers  who  like  the 
regulation  story,  with  real  hero  and  hero- 
ine, and  an  equally  real  villain.  In  the 
present  book  General  King  has  attempted 
to  provide  a  goodly  supply  of  Civil- War 
history,  which  occasionally  obscures  the 
story.  Nevertheless,  the  historical  detail 
is  of  much  interest,  because  presented 
from  intimate  observation.  The  figure  of 
Gen  George  H.  Thomas,  round  whom 
the  book  is  written,  is  modeled  nobly. 
One  begins  to  warm  with  the  loyalty  that 
General  King  shows  toward  a  great  soldier 
wlio  has  hardly  received  his  due.  It  is 
possible  to  mistrust  the  ovcrzealous  par- 
tizanship  of  the  author  in  particulars,  but 
his  fearless  candor  in  pleading  his  special 
cause  can  not  but  win  consideration.  As 
a  humble  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  commander  whom  he  entitles  "the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all."  the  book 
should  have  especial  interest  for  all  lovers 
of  Civil-War  history. 

It  is  a  rather  more  than  attractive  pic- 
ture General  King  paints  of  stirring  days, 
for  those  who  may  sometimes  think  that 
never  were  there  such  momentous  times 
as  the  present.  Along  the  meeting-line 
of  the  conflicting  armies  men  were  nearly 
always  falling  in  love  with  girls  on  the  op- 
posing side.  How  they  managed  to 
think  of  love  at  all.  amid  the  turmoil  and 
alarm  of  war.  is  in  itself  wonderful.  Good 
folk,  who  could  not  refuse  the  merest  ne- 
cessities of  hospitality  to  foemen.  were 
always  prey  to  the  suspicion  of  treachery. 
Political  sneaks  were  always  posing  as 
great  soldiers  off  the  held.  In  tine,  hu- 
man nature  was  just  as  noble  and  just  as 
mean  in  these  days  of  crisis  as  it  is  in  the 
routine  of  peaceful  years.  By  his  happy 
combination  of  military  experience  and 
gift  «(  narrative,  General  King  enables  us 
to  appreciate  these  phenomena  divcrtcdly 
and  with  profit. 

Mantle,  Beatrice.  Gret  The  Story  of  a  Pagan. 
Frontispiece.  iamo,  pp.  403.  New  York:  The 
Century  C  •      Si. 50  net. 

Mathews,  Prances  Ayniar.  Alle  Same.  Illus- 
trated iomo,  pp.  03.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    &  Co.     ^o  cents. 

Slice.    William.      By    Right    Divine,      umo,    pp. 
With  colored  frontispiece    by  Ch.  Grunwald. 
Boston     Little.  Brown    &  Co.      Si. 50. 

This  is  a  well-made  story  Kxperieneed 
readers  may  see  here  and  there  too  plainly 
how  it  is  made.      In  the  best  intention  of 
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the  phrase  it  is  a  popular  novel.  Xot  only 
does  it  show  the  triumph  of  the  virtuous 
and  the  downfall  of  the  wicked,  but  also 
it  is  studded  with  situations  and  incidents 
of  everv-day  life  as  pictured  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Senator  Fordyce  is  the  boss  of  his  State. 
This  authority  has  been  his  so  long  that 
he  has  almost  come  to  believe  it  his  by 
right  divine.  Thayer,  the  governor  of 
the  State,  is  the  new  kind  of  politician,  the 
politician  more  given  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  than  of  his  party.  The  Gover- 
nor would  not  be  so  hampered  in  the  war 
he  wages  against  the  Senator's  kind  of 
politics  were  he  not  in  love  with  the  Sen- 
ator's beautiful  daughter.  Miss  Fordyce, 
however,  possesses  qualities  more  admi- 
rable than  the  mere  attractiveness  of  a 
heroine.  She  is  rather  a  noble  type  of 
American  girl.  Instead  of  idling  her  life 
awav,  she  takes  an  active  and  laborious 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  and, 
without  show,  manages  to  accomplish  real 
service. 

In  contrast,  her  father  stands  as  the 
most  ignoble  type  of  buy-and-sell  states- 
man, ready  to  stoop  to  the  lowest  trickery 
to  ruin  his  rival.  Thayer,  favored  by  the 
gods  and  the  story-teller  persists  and  con- 
quers in  spite  of  his  enemies.  Eventually, 
but  only  just  in  time  to  save  him  from  the 
reader's  obloquy,  Senator  Fordyce  sees  the 
error  of  his  wa\  s  and  re] ients. 

Thayer  is  triumphanl  politically,  yel 
a  man  he  has  a  still  more  delicate  venture 
to  make — the  attempt   to  win  the  love  of 
Miss    Fordyce,  daughter  of    his  fallen  op- 
ponent.    To  many  this  interest  may  pi 
the  most   stimulating  in  the  book;  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  all  the  love  pus- 
have  a  convincing,  manly  air,  while  an  un- 
derlying  sincerity  runs  through  the  1> 
and  makes  it  a  most  readable  and  whole- 
some novel  of  its  class. 

Severy,  Melvin  L.     Gillette's  Social  Redemption. 
A  review  of  world-wide  conditions  as  they  exist   to 
day,  offering  an  entirely  new  suggestion  tor  the  rem- 
edy  of   the    evils    they    exhibit.      With    ill 
and  index.      Royal   8vo,   pp.    x    704.      Boston     Her- 
bert B.  Turner   &  Co.     S2.50  net. 

For  students  of  psychiatry  this  book 
— it  has  to  be  called  a  book — possesses 
unique  value.  It  is  the  production  of 
two  gentlemen  of  varied  activities  whose 
portraits  appear  as  a  double  frontispiece. 
The  excessive  modesty  of  the  coauthors 
has  led  them  to  disclaim  in  their  preface 
the  credit  which  should  be  justly  theirs. 
They  have  shown  a  familiaritv  with  learning 
such  as  many  writers  cannot  boast  of.  In 
these  pages,  penetrated  with  a  knowledge 
that  may  he  said  to  be  universal,  one  may 
find  the  names  of  almost  every  author 
known  to  fame.  If  they  have  omitted 
Schopenhauer  it  is  doubtless  because  they 
regard  the  author  of  "The  World  as  Will 
and  Idea"  as  too  optimistic  for  their  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  opening  pages  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  plan  of  the  work.  That  plan  is  a 
formidable  one.  The  credit  for  it  belongs 
not   to    Mr  but    to    Mr.    Gillette. 

Captious  cri  ive  gone  to  the  length 

of  saying  that  quotation  is  overdone  in 
the  book;  and  the  authors,  as  tho  they 
had  foreseen  this  very  objection,  have  ac- 
tually forestalled  it  in  their  introduction. 
We  give  their  Altho  quite  aware 

that    quotations    do    not     make    the    very 
best  of  reading,  we  have  found  it  imp 
tive  to  make  exten  -ince 

in  no  ot '  mid 


how  serious  are  present  conditions,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  how  general,  on  the  other, 
is  the  protest  of  the  best  thought  of  the 
world." 

As  one  reads  this  book  of  764  closely 
paclced  pages  he  realizes  how  baseless  is 
the  taunt  that  modern  business  men  are 
devoid  of  the  literary  faculty.  He  also 
becomes  imprest  with  the  fact  that  the 
literature  of  advertisement  has  at  last  re- 
ceived the  cachet  which  envious  profes- 
sors of  the  art  at  first  grudged  it.  Long 
excluded,  or  relegated  to  the  vestibule,  it 
has  at  last  entered  the  temple,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  it  finds  itself 
at  home  there. 

The  book  should  appeal  to  that  school 
of  advanced  political  thought  of  which 
Jack  London  and  Mr.  Sinclair  are  the 
chief  literary  representatives.  But  it 
will  also  find  favor  in  scientific  circles; 
and  if  Dr.  Cesare  Lombroso  of  Turin  could 
but  be  furnished  with  a  copy  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  would  inspire  another  mas- 
terpiece in  comparison  with  which  'TUomo 
Delinquente"  would  be  like  porridge  after 
meat.  The  like  of  "Gillette's  Social  Re- 
demption" never  issued  from  the  presses 
of  La  SalpHriere. 

Smith,  Arthur  H.  China  and  America  To-day: 
A   Study  of  Conditions  and   Relat  nmo,   pp. 

256.     New    York.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     Si.  2s. 

For  thirty-five  years,  as  the  reader 
us  from  the  title-page  of  this  hook, 
Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith  has  been  a  mission- 
ary of  the  American  Hoard  in  China.  It 
is  interesting  to  learn,  also,  that  in  view 
of  his  wide  knowledge  of  things  Chinese, 
lus  counsel  was  recently  soughl  by  I'resi- 
denl  Roosevelt  in  various  matters  that 
were  pending  in  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  tlie  Far  Mast.  The  result  of  his  ad- 
vice on  that  occasion  was  the  surrender 
of  this  Government  to  Chinaof  the  balance 
of  tlie  indemnity  provided  for  in  the  Treaty 
of  Peking, a  decision  that  is  doingmuch  to 
restore  the  favor  with  which  American 
commerce  wasonce  viewed  by  the  Chinese 
:  Je. 

In  tin-  main  the  present  volume  is  a  dis- 
cussion  of  China's  relations,  present  and 
future,  with  the  United  States,  in  which 
an  exceedingly  interesting  historical  sketch 
is  given,  incidentally,  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  As  a  race,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  Chinese  have  been  subjected  to  an 
evolution  which  has  left  them  peculiarly 
isolated,  and  with  an  inordinate  venera- 
tion for  the  past  that  has  rendered  them 
up  to  the  present  time  quite  impervious 
to  modern  influences.  The  typical  China- 
man is  described  as  docile  to  properly 
constituted  authority,  courteous,  thrifty, 
and  a  good  spender  when  he  has  the 
iey.  The  government  under  which 
he  ■  lives,  altho  outwardly  an  absolute 
monarchy,  has  many  of  the  characteris- 
of  a  democracy  in  which  the  moral 
law  of  Confucius  holds  a  place  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  guidance  of  in- 
dividual action.  Compared  with  the  Jap- 
anese the  Chinese  are  said  to  be  greatly 
superior  in  truthfulness  and  commercial 
integrity,  as  well  as  in  the  possession  of  a 
certain  stability  of  character  that  makes 
of  the  Chinaman  a  sort  of  living  epitome 
of  the  national  repugnance  to  change. 
These  racial  differences,  however,  are  un- 
dergoing a  decided  modification  just  at, 
present  through  the  tendency  on  the  part 
1 ,1  t  ho  I  hinese  ti  >  absorb  into  t  In  ir  rial  ional 
life  some  of  the  qualities  thai    have  won 


for  Japan  her  dominance  in  the  East. 
Thus,  China  is  on  the  eve  of  an  awakening, 
the  lethargy  of  countless  centuries  is  about 
to  be  dissipated,  and  the  important  ques- 
tion arises,  What  part  will  this  nation  of 
four  hundred  million  people  play  in  the 
world's  history  when  it  is  in  frill  possession 
of  all  its  own  latent  energies,  combined  with 
what  it  derives  of  modern  efficiency  and 
intelligence  from  the  conquering  nations 
surrounding  it? 

That  the  United  States,  on  account  of  its 
geographical  position,  is  bound  to  be  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  destiny  of  China, 
and  may  be  a  gainer  or  a  loser  in  propor- 
tion as  it  understands  the  needs  and 
national  peculiarities  of  the  latter,  is  the 
main  theme  of  the  present  volume.  In 
the  discussion  of  this  theme,  involving 
problems  which  are  held  to  be  of  vital 
importance  to  the  future  of  American 
commerce,  our  present  immigration  laws, 
discriminating,  as  they  do,  against  China 
and  favoring  Japan,  are  considered  decided- 
ly unfortunate,  and  to  them  is  attributed 
much  of  the  existing  tmpopularity  of  the 
United  States  in  Eastern  Asia.  Igno- 
rance of  the  Chinese  character  and  point 
of  yiew,  as  well  as  the  occasional  ill-treat- 
ment of  Chinamen  on  our  Pacific  Coast, 
these  are  quoted  as  disturbing  elements  in 
the  adjustment  of  amicable  relations 
Cet ween  the  two  races  for  the  benefit  of 
whose  future  intercourse  the  removal  of 
numerous  mutual   prejudices  is  needed. 

The  book  is  filled  with  interesting  reve- 
lations of  Chinese  life  and  customs  and 
promises  to  occupy  an  authoritative  place 
amejng  the  many  volumes  recently  pub- 
lished dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
Far  East. 

Smith,  J.  Ritchie.  The  Teaching  of  the  Gospel 
of  John.  121110.  pp.  406.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell   Company.     $1.50   net. 

S.vmons,  Arthur.  William  Blake.  8vo,  pp.  xv- 
433.     New  York.    E.  P.  Dutton    &  Co.     83  net. 

Tomlinsoii,  Everett  T.  The  Camp-Fire  of  Mad 
Anthony.  Illustrated.  121110,  pp.  xii-391.  New 
York      Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Turgenleff,  Ivan.  [Translated  from  the  Russian 
by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.J  A  Reckless  Character,  and 
Other  Stories.  i2mo,  pp.  385.  New  York.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.      $1.25  net. 

Van  Norden,  Charles.  \Tolande  of  Idle  Isle, 
umo,  pp.  306.      New  York:  D.  Appleton   &  Co. 

Vaughan,  Herbert  M.  The  Naples  Riviera.  Il- 
lustrated. 121110,  pp.  x  326.  New  York.  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co. 

Wallis,  J.  II.  Youth.  i2mo,  pp.  45.  Boston. 
Richard  G.  Badger.      Si  net. 

Wayne,  Charles  Stokes.  The  Marriage  of  Mrs. 
Merlin.  Illustrated.  lamo,  pp.  262.  New  York. 
G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 

Wesselhocft,  Lily  F.  The  Diamond  King  and 
The  Little  Man  in  Gray.  Illustrated.  i2m<>,  pp. 
vi-255.      Boston      Little,  Brown    &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Whitney,  Helen  Hay.  The  Bed-time  Book.  pp. 
32.      New   York      Duffield    &  Co.     Si. 50  net. 
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Merrywink.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  19c;.  New  York; 
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Munsing  Union  Suits 


Popular  Priced 


Perfect  Fitting 


Non-irritating 


Wear  Longest 


Wash  Best 


The  Sensible,  Serviceable,  Satisfactory  Munsing  Union  Suits  are  made  in  the  best 
equipped  and  most  sanitary  knitting  mills  in  the  United  States.  Daily  capacity  of  the 
Mammoth,  Modern,  Model,  Munsing  Mills  20,000  garments. 

In  all  the  leading  towns  and  cities  of  the  country  the  best  dry  goods  and  clothing 
merchants  carry  Munsing  Union  Suits  in  stock  and  recommend  them  as  the  best  solution 
of  the  underwear  problem  ever  offered  the  American  people. 

For  illustrated  style  book,  samples  of  fabrics,  name  of  dealer  in  your  town 
and  two  dainty  doll's  vests — one  pink,  one  blue — send  1 0  cents  in  stamps  to 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  KNITTING  CO. 

223  Lyndale  Avenue,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 
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Read  TKc Third  Kind  of  Cleanliness  in  each  Package 
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[WATCH  IT  BUBBLE 

You  do  not  have  to  "wait  and  wonder"  if  Dioxogen  is  cleansing.  You  know. 
You  can  see  it  work.  You  can  feel  it  cleanse.  It's  delightful.  It  is  interesting. 
Everybody  likes  it      Almost  every  demonstration  of  Dioxogen  makes  a  convert. 

Dioxogen  by  its  prophylactic  cleansing  prevents  infection  in  minor  mishaps  which, 
if  neglected,  might  develop  seriously. 

As  a  mouth  wash,  Dioxogen  reaches  and  oxidizes  decomposing  food  particles 
between  the  teeth,  in  tooth  cavities,  between  the  gums  and  teeth,  under  and  on  the 
tongue  and  elsewhere,  which  a  tooth  brush  could  not  possibly  reach.  As  a  throat 
gargle,  it  bubbles  over  tonsils,  palate  and  tongue — delightful  sensation — destroying 
bacteria  and  mechanically  removing  sources  of  infection.  Asa  prophylactic  cleanser 
for  all  parts  of  the  body,  especially  if  the  skin  is  broken,  Dioxogen  has  the  approval 
of  the  highest  authorities.  The  only  active  force  in  Dioxogen  is  Oxygen — the 
cleansing  force  of  the  universe. 

Dioxogen  is  not  a  new  product.  It  has  been  a  success  for  many  years.  It  is  for 
sale  everywhere.  Three  sizes, '25c,  50c.  and  75c.  Dioxogen  lias  a  hundred  uses  in 
every  family  as  will  be  seen  at  once  by  a  brief  reading  of  "The  Third  Kind  of 
Cleanliness"  in  every  package. 

In 

Sealed 

Original 

Packages 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Company,  New  York 


Never  accept  Dioxogen  in  a  plain  bottle.  Demand  the  original  sealed  package. 
Don't  be  misled.  There  is  nothing  else  the  "same  as"  Dioxogen  Reputable 
dealers  will  not  offer  you  anything  else  in  place  of  Dioxogen.  Avoid  inferior 
substitutes  which  have  a  disagreeable  odor,  a  rank  taste,  and  which  often  spoil  and 
explode.  Be  particular.  Ask  for  Dioxogen  byname.  It  never  spoils.  It  has  a 
pleasant,  wholesome,  clean  taste.     The  genuine  is  made  by 
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Use  it  now  and  prevent  falling  hair.  Put 
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daily  massage  (your  barber  knows  how)  with 
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CURRENT   POETRY 


To  My   rnknown   Neighbor. 

By  C.  A.  Price. 

Last  night  I  sat  beside  my  window  late, 

As  one  who  watches  at  his  prison  bars, 

Sick  of  the  day's  innumerable  jars, 

Clogged  with  dull  Earth  and  all  her  grievous  weight 

Of  tears  and  mute  despairs  and  pitiless  wars 

That  know  no  cause,  the  brood  and  spawn  of  Hate. 

Above  me  bent  the  skies  compassionate; 

I  longed  for  the  companionship  of  stars. 

But  sudden,  oh,  what  reconciling  strain, 

Making  earth  one  again  with  heaven,  and  whole, 

Rose  on  the  midnight,  all  the  discords  changing! 

Lo,  in  a  moment,  lightened  of  my  pain 

And  every  fear  forgot,  I  felt  my  soul 

With  Schubert  through  the  empyrean  ranging. 

— From  Scribner's  Magazine . 


The  Outcasts. 

By  Charlotte  Becker. 

They  go  their  way  from  dawn  till  dark,  with  dull, 
averted  eyes, 

That  heed  no  lure  of  loveliness  where  earth's  warm 
beauty  lies; 

Ah,  what  to  them  if  thrushes  sing,  or  if  the  rose  be 
red — 

Since  they  of  what  they  crave  the  most  are  disin- 
herited? 

And  some  for  doubt,  and  some  for  fear,  and  some  for 

pride  were  doomed; 
And  some  flung  budded   dreams  away  to  wither  ere 

they  bloomed ; 
And  others  shut  themselves  apart,  so  deep  in  ancient 

lore 
They  would   not   stir   to   welcome   him   when   Love 

knocked  at  their  door. 

Yet,  tho  their  gain  be  wealth,  or  wit,  or  fame  blown 

far  and  wide, 
Without  the  pale  of  Love's  domain  forever  they  must 

bide; 
And  none  there  is  of   this  gray  host   who  would  not 

give  his  all 
If  he  might  harken   to   Love's   voice  or  answer  to 

Love's  call! 
— From  the  New  England  Magazine  (October). 


The  Old  Soul. 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 
"  Not  in  entire  forget  fulness." 

The  Old  Soul  came  from  far. 

Beyond  the  unlit  bound; 
There  had  gone  out  a  star 

And  a  great  world  was  drowned, 
Since  birth,  and  death,  and  birth 
Were  hers,  upon  the  earth. 

For  she  had  robed  anew 

Time  and  time  out  of  mind 

And,  as  the  sphere  of  dew 
Unshapes  into  the  wind, 

Her  raiment  oft  had  cast 

Into  (he  wasting  past. 

There  was  no  dizzying  height 
She  had  not  sometime  trod, 

No  dungeon  known  of  night 
But  she  had  felt  its  rod, 

The  saint,  assoiled  from  sin — 

And    saint's    arch-foe — had   been! 

At  cruel  feasts  she  sate, 

Where  heartless  mirth   ran  high ; 


Superior  to  Leuioua«le  11 
HORSFORD'.S   AOII>    I'HOSPHATE. 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold  water,  with 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious  summer  drink. 
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Through  famine's  portal  strait 

Had  fled  with  wailful  cry, 
All  human  fates  had  proved, 
And  those  from  man  removed. 

Yea,  she  had  worn  the  guise 

Of  creatures  lashed  and  spurned — 

Even  of  those  whose  eyes 

May  not  on  heaven  be  turned ; 

No  house  too  dark  or  base 

To  be  her  tarrying-place! 

The  Old  Soul  came  from  far; 

And,  all  lives  having  known, 
She  nowhere  touched  a  bar, 

But  all  was  as  her  own: 
And  this  could  none  forget, 
Who  once  her  look  had  met! 

The  Old  Soul  came  from  far, 
Moving  through  days  and  ways 

That  are  not — and  that  are! 
She  turned  on  all  her  gaze — 

Illumed — deceived — illumed; 

Yet  still  the  road  resumed. 

The  Old  Soul  came  from  far, 

And  toward  the  far  she  drew. 
"Turn  home,  mine  avatar!" 

That  voice,  long  lost,  she  knew; 
She    heard,     she    turned — was    free — 
No  more  to  dream,  but  Be! 

- — From  Scribner's  Magazine  (October). 


The  Haunted  World. 

By  James  Oppenheim. 

Yonder  fall  of  the  leaf,  yonder  splashing  of  water, 

Have  all  one  meaning  to  me; 
Under  the  mute,  wet  rocks,  over  the  breathing  tree- 
tops, 

A  voice  speaks  breathlessly, 
Ushered  into  the  woods  'mid  the  still,  slim  trunks  of 
the  pine, 
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ACTIVE  INFLUENCE 


toward  putting  an  end  now  and  for  all  time  to 
the  substitution  evil,  which  The  Philadelphia 
North  American  aptly  defines  as : 

"The  disreputable  practice  of  selling 
counterfeits  of  standard  articles,  or 
persuading  unwary  customers  to  buy 
articles  '  just  the  same  as '  or  'just  as 
good  as'  those  they  have  designated." 
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to  the  wall. 
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movement;  to  insist  upon  the  genuine  article  in 
every  purchase  they  make. 

Our  800,000  readers,  representing  the  best 
classes  of  customers,  can  exert  a  vast  influence 
among  their  dealers. 

They  can  hasten  the  day  when  no  reputable 
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JAP-A-LAC    produces  the  finest  finish  on  old  and  new   FLOORS.  | 

With  JAP-A-LAC  you  can  renew  the  finish  on  any  floor,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  at  a  trifling  cost. 

The  surface  will  be  as  hard  as  flint,  and  as  smooth  as  glass.  JAP-A-LAC  "  wears  like  iron."  Heel 
prints  will  not  mar  it,  nor  show  white  on  it.     A  JAP-A-LAC-ED  floor  is  easily  kept  clean. 

Besides  Natural  (clear)  JAP-A-LAC,  there  are  fifteen  beautiful  colors,  for  refinishing  everything  about 
the  house  from  cellar  to  garret ;  Interior  Woodwork,  Furniture,  and  all  things  of  wood  or  metal. 

For  Sale  by  Paint,  Hardware  and  Drug  Dealers.     All  sizes  from  15c.  to  $2.50. 

A  WARNING  AGAINST  THE  DEALER  WHO  TRIES  TO  SUBSTITUTE.    Some  dealers  will 

not  buy  JAP-A-LAC  so  long  as  they  can  substitute  something  else  on  which  THEY  MAKE  MORE 
PROFIT.  If  your  dealer  offers  you  a  substitute,  decline  it.  He  will  get  JAP-A-LAC  for  you  if  you  insist 
on  it.  Write  for  beautiful  illustrated  booklet,  and  interesting  color  card.     FREE  for  the  asking. 
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Complete  Finishing  Specifi- 
cations. They  will  he  mailed 
free.  Our  Architectural 
Green  Label  Varnishes  are 
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A  Chiclet  is  a  tiny,  firm  morsel  of  delicious 
chewing  gum  enveloped  in  a  dainty  candy  coating,  flavored 
by  six  drops  of  pungent  peppermint — a  remarkably  appetiz- 
ing combination.  In  five  and  ten  cent  packets  and  in  bulk  at  five 
cents  the  ounce,  at  the  better  kind  of  stores  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  If  your  dealer  cant  sell  you  Chiclets  send  us 
ten  cents  for  a  sample  packet  and  booklet. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  512  North  24th  St.,  Philadelphia,  USA. 
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Brenlin     Shade 

Shade  your  house  with 


i 


the  new 
window  shade  material 

Won't   Wrinkle! 

Won't  "  Crack r 

Does  Shade! 

Notice  the  shades  you  see  and  you  will  realize 
what  the  introduction  of  Brenlin  means. 

Holland  Shades  wrinkle  and  don't  really  shade 
— they  let  in  a  glare  and  don '  t  cut  eff  shadows — 
because  thev  ha-veri ' t  bods  enough. 

;ue  Shades  "craci"  because  thev  are 
made  of  muslin  loaded  with  chalk  to  make  them 
opaque  and  hang  straight. 

Brenlin  is  a  line  material  without  filling  of 
any  kind,  but  with  a  natural  body  that  mak 
hang  straight  and  smooth.      Made  in  all  cqlcrs, 
so  that  you  can  get  just  the  light  you  ivant, — a 
soft,  mellow  glow  with  ivory-white,  cream,  ecru; 
or  darken  a  room  completely  with   greens,   etc. 
The  demand  for  Brenlin  was  instant  from  iis  first 
appearance.   We  want /oa  to  k:  ow  it;  let  us  send  >ou 
samples,all  colors  and"  The  Treatment  ot  Windows," 
a  booklet  showing  how  to  get  best  lighting  efl 
Leading  dealers  have  BRBNLIS.    If  you  do  m 
it,  don't  aatft  a  substitute,  write  us  and  «  c  will  te- 
fer  you  to  one  who  has  Brenlin,  or  supply  you  direct. 
Tr.c  name  is  perforated  like    :'...';  V"\  ""  \|  j    IS: 
tbisin  the  margin  ofeveryyaid.   i— -: !  X  !....  i  N  j... II N 
You  can  only  sec  it  by  taking  the  shade  in  your  hands 
and  examining  it  carefully.     But  be  sure  it  is  there 
when  your  sba  lis  are  delivered. 

ffrilt  f*r  samples  and  book  today. 

""Chas.  W.  Brenerr.an  &  Co! 

J  Heading  Road        Cincinnati 
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KEEP  YOUR  MONEY 


Don't 


HUSTLER   ASH   SIFTER 


tooii  lonl.  Coal  saved  Is  money  earned.  Turn- 
ing the  crank  for  a  m in Nt i-  -  i  g  the  day's  ashes.  A  child 
cando         \<>  ,         i  \o  <llrl  nor  <lllsl .    Fits 

wood  i  i  its  cost  man)  times  a  year.    If 

your  dealer  can  will    Write  for  catalog 29. 

HILL    DRYER.    CO. 
325  Park  Ave.  Worcester.  Mass. 


Waving  the  reddened  boughs,  and  tearing  the  tangled 
vine — 

The  wild  world's  misery. 

Far  have  I  sped  from  men.  far  from  the  steel-stone 
city, 

To  meet  with  God  in  the  woods, 
To  see  the  beauty  of  earth  as  it  spins  with  the  naming 
planets, 

And  steep  myself  in  its  moods; 
But,  oh,  not  far  enough  to  escape  the  anguish  of  man! 
On  every  leaf  it  is  stamped,  on  every  blade  is  its  ban: 
Into  the  wind  it  swung,  into  the  stream  it  ran. 
And,  lo!  in  the  sky  it  broods! 

—  From  the  Century  (October). 


The  Dreamer. 

By  Thomas  Wood  Stevens. 

What  I  have  seen  is  mine.     1  close  my  eyes. 
Lo,  now  the  glory  of  the  sun-gilt  west, 
And  virgin  peaks  that   take  their  silent   rest; 

And  now  on  burdened  bays  the  towers  arise 

That  gleam  in  story  under  older  skies. 

I   follow — follow   where   the   keels   have   prest 
The  fresh  new  shores  of  the  uncharted  quest 

North,  fervent  south,  and  east  my,  red  sail  flies. 

What  if  my  hands  be  empty  of  estate? 

What  if  I  live  in  Fortune's  chill  despite, 
And  if  this  mom  be  bare  and  desolate? 
My  heritage  is  rich  on  every  breeze, 

My  ships  fare  .mt  along  the  starry  night, 
And  I  have  shadowy  fleets  on  all  the  seas. 

— From  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  (October). 


PERSONAL 

Snme  Stories  of  the   Pope.      (  in.    of  the  rules  of 
■    the  Vatican  is  thai   the  Pope  must  not 
itch.     But  despite  the  fact  of  having  been 
often  reminded  of  this  rule  Pius  X    per  ;i  |1  >  in  carry 
n    old   nickel    Waterbury.     A    French   bishop, 
when  visn  i  can,   expn        i  to  own 

the  curious  timepiece    of    which  he  had   heard,  and 
in  exehan  i   the   Popi  tifully  jeweled 

■  nt    from  his  diocese.      P        i  irefuLly 
examined    I    •     I  rench  watch     and    then 

placed  his  m    in  hi     pi  ■•  ket ,  saying: 

"I    can    i  epl  offer,   for 

little  bauble  is  very  dear,  indeed,  to  me.     I  held  it 
in   my   hand,   watching  ther's   life  ebb- 

ing away  during  her  last   illni 

The    I'n  !>scr;-cr.    winch    relates   this   anec- 

dote,  quotes  a  numbei  from   the   Frank- 

furter  Zeitung  as  folli 

Nothing  was  further  from  his  mind  than  the  hope 
or  desire  of  ascending  the  papal  throne.  Indeed, 
so  sure  was  he  of  not  being  elected  that  he  went  to 
Kome  on  an  excursion  ticket,  taking  advantage  cd 
the  reduced  rate.  The  return  ticket  he  kept  until 
a   few   v.*'  when    King   George     ol    drcece, 

visiting   him,   begged   the   histoni      ouvenir   for   his 
Collection  of  contemporary  CU1 

No  pope  of  modern  times  has  shown  le  patience 
with  Vatican  etiquette  than  Pius  X.     Simple,  ever 

trustful  and  a to      Eoi   mforl  ol  others,  the 

successor  of  Li  e  unhampered  by  courtly 

traditions   and    free   from    the   annoyances   of   cere- 
mony, wherever  such  can  be  di  pen  ed  with,       .   .  .  . 

Admirers  of  Pius  must  have  noticed  in  many  of 
his  pictures  a  lock  of  hair  prominent  on  the  fore 
head.     On  latter-day  photographs  and   paintings  it 
is  not  in  evidence,  for  this  reason 

A  certain  French  portraitist,  when  Pius  granted 
him  a  sitting,  commented  in  eloquent  language  on 
the  beauty  of  the  lock  of  hair,  insisting  that  it  gave 
the  Pope's  face  its  real  distinction,  recalling  the 
famous  lock  of  the  great  Napoleon,  Pius,  who 
hates   flattery,  impatiently  brushed   the  lock  aside 


ANITA 

THEMSHABLE  WALL  COVERING 


This  year — before  the  new  decorating 
*    begins — think  twice  before  using  wall  paper 
again.       Then    think    of    SANITAS  —  the 
washable  wall  covering. 

Every  argument  of  beauty,   economy  and 
health  will  make  SANITAS  appeal  to  you. 

BEAUTY— l lecause  it  tins  the  exquisite  patterns 

and  colors  of  the  finest  wall  paper. 
ECONOMY— because  though  inexpensive  it  far 

outlasts  wall   paper  —  cannot  fade,  even   when 

directly  exposed  to  the  sun—  cannot  crack,  tear 

or  peel  off. 
HEALTH  — because  all  dust  and  dirt— every 

soiled  spot— can  be  wiped  away, as  from  marble, 

with  a  damp  cloth. 

Q  \  MIT  A  Q  looks  like  wall  paper  but  is  printed  in 
•3/\l^l  I  1  r\*D  oil  colors  on  a  strong  muslin  founda- 
tion.    Dull  and  glazed  surface. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  SANITAS  sample 
book  showing'  many  patterns  suitable  for  every  room  in 
the  house,     Or  write  directly  to  our 

Department  of  Home  Decoration 

describing  your  room  fully,  and  receive,  free,  suggestive 
pencil  sketches  with  samples  showing  suitable  patterns, 
which  may  be  had  of  your  dealer. 

THE  STANDARD  OIL  CLOTH  COMPANY 
Dept.  M,  320  Broadway,  New  York 
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WASHINGTON:  LWiiKAKTi 

A  chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National  Capital,  full 
of  anecdote  and  unconventional  description .  i  >mo ,  cloth, 1 84 
pages  of  text  and  40  pages  of  inserted  illustrations,  #1.00 
net      Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  an  1  London. 


ZlQ-Z/VQ 
HEAT  TUBES 

Heat  your  home  more  hygienically,  more  uni- 
formly and  more  economically  than  any  other 
method  can,  for  they  form  the  fire  box  of  the 

Kelsey  Warm  Air  Generator 


<J 


«J 


q 


KSJ 


giving  more  than  double  the  heating  surfaces 
of  any  other  heater  and  reducing  coal  bills 
20  to  30  per  cent. 
The    KELSEY  is    not   merely   an        \*  \\S 

Economical  Heater,"  it  is  also  a       M  iliu) 
ventilating  system  and   above  all 
supplies  heat  to  every  part  of  the 
house  equally. 
The   ZIG-ZAG    Heat    Tubes    (ex- 

usively  a  Kelsey  feature)  force 
the  warmed  air  to  distant  or  ex- 
posed rooms  as  no  other  can. 
No  pipes  to  leak,  no  obtrusive 
radiators ;  just  pure  warm  air  all 
over  the  house. 

Ask  the  nearest  Kelsey  dealer  about 
the  ZIG-ZAG  Heat  Tubes  or  write 
us  for  booklet  and  112  page  book  of 
Opinions  with  pictures  of  250  of  the 

30,000  Kelsey  Heated  Home* 

Send  for  information  about  heating 
schools  and  churches. 

Kelsey  Heating  Co., 

Main  Office: 

257  Fayette  Street,  .Syracuse.  N.Y. 

New  Y„rk  office:     154  H  Fifth  Avenue 
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and   next    day    appeared    without    it.     The    painter 
said  he  was  in  despair. 

Monsignor  Bisleti  is  the  papal  master  of  cere- 
mony, and  naturally  the  man  who  suffers  most  on 
account  of  the  Pope's  disregard  of  etiquette.  As  a 
rule,  his  lamentations  are  endured  with  good- 
humored  contempt  by  Pius;  but  once,  he  admits. 
"Bisleti  really  made  me  prick  up  my  ears."  Con- 
tinuing. Pius  told  what  followed: 

"I  had  invited  to  audience  a  number  of  Cister- 
cians, fathers  and  abbots,  and,  it  being  a  very  hot 
day,  I  was  particularly  wroth  when  I  found  them 
on  their  knees  as  I  came  in.  'Dear  sons,'  I 
'rise,  rise  at  once,'  and  observing  Bisleti  s  a 
ished  looks,  I  added,  out  of  a  spirit  of  mischief,  I 
must  confess,  'rise,  and  be  seated,  be  seated  by  all 
means. 

"Hearing  this,  Bisleti  ran  from  the  room  like  a 
wild  man  even  forgetting  his  usual  ceremonious 
bow.  However,  I  hardly  blame  him  for  his  be- 
havior, for  at  the  end  of  the  audience  the  secretary 
of  state  informed  me  that  when  the  Pope  asks  a 
prelate  to  be  seated  it  signifies  that  the  gentleman 
may  expect  to  receive  a  red  hat  within  a  short  time. 
Just  imagine!  By  merely  being  too  polite,  I  came 
near  burdening  the  Church,  poor  as  it  is,  with  the 
salaries  of  nearly  one  hundred  new  princes.  Need- 
less to  say,  I  never  asked  another  prelate  to  sit  in 
my  presence." 


Lincoln's    Premonition    of    Death.— President 

Lincoln's  personal  body-guard,  William  H.  Crook, 
tells  for  the  first  time,  in  Harper's  Monthly  for 
September,  of  a  conversation  with  the  martyred 
President  on  April  14,  1865,  the  day  on  which  he 
was  shot  by  Booth.  Lincoln's  expression  of  a  pre- 
monition of  his  death  has  never  before  been  re- 
lated, and  this  revelation  will  prove  of  interest  to 
his  biographers. 

Because  of  the  general  joyousness,  I  was  sur- 
prized when,  late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  I 
accompanied  Mr.  Lincoln  on  a  hurried  visit  to  the 
War  Department,  I  found  that  the  President  was 
more  deprest  than  I  had  ever  seen  him,  and  his 
step  unusually  slow.  Afterward  Mrs.  Lincoln  told 
me  that  when  he  drove  with  her  to  the  Soldiers' 
Home  earlier  in  the  afternoon  he  had  been  extremely 
cheerful,  even  buoyant.  She  said  that  he  had  talked 
of  the  calm  future  that  was  in  store  for  them,  of 
the  ease  which  they  had  never  known,  when,  his 
term  over,  they  would  go  back  to.  their  home  in 
Illinois.  He  longed,  a  little  wistfully,  for  that  time 
to  come  with  its  promise  of  peace.  The  depression 
I  noticed  may  have  been  due  to  one  of  the  sudden 
changes  of  mood  to  which  I  have  been  told  the 
President  was  subject.  I  had  heard  of  the  transi- 
tions from  almost  wild  spirits  to  abject  melancholy 
which  marked  him.  I  had  never  seen  anything  of 
the  sort,  and  had  concluded  that  all  this  must  have 
belonged  to  his  earlier  days.  In  the  time  when  I 
knew  him  his  mood,  when  there  was  no  outside  sor- 
row to  disturb  him,  was  one  of  settled  calm.  I 
wondered  at  him  that  day  and  felt  uneasy. 

In  crossing  over  to  the  War  Department  we 
passed  some  drunken  men.  Possibly  their  violence 
suggested  the  thought  to  the  President.  After  we 
had  passed  them,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  mc: 

"Crook,  do  you  know,  I  believe  there  are  men 
who  want  to  take  my  life?"  Then,  after  a  pause, 
he  said,  half  to  himself.  And  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  do  it." 

The  conviction  with  which  he  spoke  dismayed 
me  I  wanted  to  protest,  but  his  tone  had  been  so 
calm  and  sure  that  I  found  myself  saying  instead, 
"Why  do  you  think  so,  Mr.  President?" 

"Other  men  have  been  assassinated,"  was  his 
reply,  still  in  that  manner  of  stating  something  to 
himself. 

.  All   I   could   say  was.   "I   hope   you  are  mistaken, 
Mr.  President." 

We  walked  a  few  paces  in  silence.  Then  he  said, 
in  a  more  ordinary  t 

"I  have  perfect  confidence  in  tlmsc  who  are 
around  me.  in  every  one  of  you  men.  I  know  no 
one  could  do  it  and  escape  alive.  But  if  it  is  to  be 
done,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it." 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  War  Department, 
and   he   went   in  to  1  inference   with   Secretary 


Prices  at  Factory,  Boston 

Style    3-Upright $  450  00 

Style    6 -Upright  .         ...  500  00 

Style    9 -Upright 500  00 

Style    8 -Upright 550  00 

Style    7— Upright 575  00 

Style  25 -Grand 650  00 

Style  31      Grand 800  00 

Style  32-Grand 1000  00 

Style  4 1      Grand 1 200  00 

Special  Art  Cases  from  $1,000  to  $10,000 


A   WORD   ABOUT  TERMS 

Our  arrangement  with  dealers  is  such  that  purchase  may 
be  made  on  reasonable  terms  to  suit  the  circumstances  or  con- 
venience of  the  customer. 


The  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI    CHICAGO    NEW  YORK 
Owners  of  The  Everett  Piano  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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During  her  1907-8  American 
Tour  will  exploit  the  merits  of  the 
(£bcrett  ptarto,  which  in  its  rich 
tonal  quality— its  plenitude  of  artistic 
and  poetic  beauty — appeals  to  the 
world's  great  artists. 

The  ©ticrctt  is  the  piano  of 
CARRENO,  Neitzel,  Reisenauer, 
Burmeister,  Nordica,  Bispham,  Ga- 
brilowitsch,  Campanari,  and  a  host 
of  others  whose  places  are  secure  in 
Music's  Hall  of  Fame. 


TfSs 


Piano 


The  Cberett  has  but  one  stand- 
ard—the highest — in  both  Upright 
and  Grand  forms.  The  Ctierctt 
warranty,  given  with  each  piano, 
covers  not  a  few  years  but  the  entire 
lifetime  of  the  piano. 
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jygf  Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

jg  "ti  Hartshorn  on  label. 

»*    •        Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


To  eweetly  wedge  your  way  into 
her  affections  keep  her  well 
provided  with 


Chocolates 
and  Confections 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &,  SON, 
1316  Chestnut  St.,  PhUt, 


SAN  I.. 
HEALTHFUL  •  WARM 


BED  Clothing  shonU   be    warm    ud   light.     Blanket*  ™1 
thick  quttu  shouKl  tbebed.     The  weight 

-  nightmare  ei 
healthy.     Paper   Blanket! 

nod   weigh  only    len 

1>  iper,  kit!  finish,  will  not    slip       i  . 

kel*     Tii  of  A  Well-know  n  "»<  i- 

ent  I  III-  Principle.    \\  ,-rn  between  -beet  and  :, 

PRICE  Slt.OO  A   nO/KY.    FOB    i 

will  sen  :  ■.     i.i.    :.  ■    s|  , 

-  Paper  iM.ipers  Urn  Appeal  t» 

tile  mo  111  it  of  I  lie  lllllie  to  he  worn  in«i,lell 

ill, per  ,11,1  deatrojed  when  s..ile,i.     T5  cents  per  loo  K  0  R 

lil  SO,   rM»st,nni.  for  $1.00        1:   skeptieil 
•end  lOVts    in  st  unps  for  ramping  ofdinpera. 

HU1TELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 
Dept.  2,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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In  every  business  there  are  higher 
considerations    than    making 

profits,  if  men  are  willing  to  look  for  them. 
When  these  things  are  once  found  and  appre- 
ciated, the  question  of  success  takes  care  of 
itself;  you  can  afford  to  let  it  take  care  of  itself, 
if  you  take  care  of  the  other  things. 

A  recognition  of  some  moral  responsibility  to 
the  user  of  the  goods;  of  an  obligation  to  see 
that  he  gets  the  worth  of  his  money;  and  the 
purpose  and  ability  to  make  goods  that  meet 
these  requirements  —  these  things  are  at  the 
roots  of  business  profit. 

Goods  made  so  are  well  advertised,  even  though 
you  dont  print  a  line  in  a  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine; they  get  the  enthusiastic,  word-of-mouth 
advertising  of  men  who  know  the  goods  by 
using  them. 

Hart     Schaffner     &     Marx 

Good    .Clothes      Makers 


For  the  advertiser  of  products  appealing  to  the  upper  business  and  professional  classes  no  other 
weekly  news  magazine  in  proportion  /<>  its  total  circulation  offers  so  much  that  is  meal,  so  little 
that  is  waste,  as    The   Literary  Digest. 
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Perfect  Fitting  "Elastic"  Book-ca»es 
are  the  only  ones  which  successfully 
adapt    themselves    to    the    conditions    of 
the  modern  home. 
There  may  be  certain  limitations  as  to    room, 
but    whatever    space    is    available   can   be  utilized 
and  beautified  by  an  artistic  arrangement  of  these  cases,  the  only 
kind  of  sectional  book-case  made  in  two  lengths,  34  and  25  K  inch 
lengths,  and  in  three  distinct  types—  Mission,   Standard  and  Ideal. 
Our  catalogue  illustrates  in  colors  eight  different  finishes  of  quar- 
tered  oak  and  mahogany. 

6lot>«^VSmick.    "Elastic"  Book-cases 
are    carried      in     stock    by    exclusive 
agents  in  over  1400  cities.     Where  not 
represented    we  ship  on  approval- 
freight  paid.    Prices  uniform  every- 
where. Write  for  Catalog   M-107 

Zh<t  9lot>c^crmck«  <?aff  j 

CINCINNATI. 


Branch   Stores:     New  York, 
380-382  Broadway.  Chicago, 
224-228   Wahash  Avenue.  ' 
Boston,    91-92   Federal 
Street. 


Stanton.  It  was  shorter  than  usual  that  evening. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  belated.  When  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
he  came  from  their  drive  he  had  found  friends 
awaiting  him.  He  came  out  of  the  Secretary's 
office  in  a  short  time.  Then  I  saw  that  every  trace 
of  the  depression,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  intense 
seriousness,  which  had  surprized  me  before  had 
vanished.  He  talked  to  me  as  usual.  He  said  that 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  he,  with  a  party,  were  going  to 
the  theater  to  see  "Our  American  Cousin." 

"It  has  been  advertised  that  we  will  be  there," 
he  said,  "and  I  can  not  disappoint  the  people. 
Otherwise  I  would  not  go.      I  do  not  want  to  go." 

I  remember  particularly  that  he  said  this,  be- 
cause it  surprized  me.  The  President's  love  for 
the  theater  was  well  known.  He  went  often  when 
it  was  announced  that  he  would  be  there;  but  more 
often  he  would  slip  away,  alone  or  with  aid,  unob- 
served if  he  could,  watch  the  play  from  the  back  of 
the  house  for  a  short  time,  and  then  go  back  to  his 
work.  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  doorkeeper  of  Ford's 
Theater,  used  to  say  that  he  went  in  just  to  "take 
a  laugh."  So  it  seemed  unusual  to  hear  him  say 
he  did  not  want  to  go. 

When  he  had  reached  the  White  House  and  he 
had  climbed  the  steps  he  turned  and  stood  there  a 
moment  before  he  went  in.  Then  he  said,  "Good- 
by,  Crook." 

It  startled  me.  As  far  as  I  remember  he  had 
never  said  anything' but  "Good  night,  Crook."  be- 
fore ...  I  remember  distinctly  the  shock  of  sur- 
prize and  the  impression,  at  the  time,  that  he  had 
never  said  it  before. 


■■-*§&" 


"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon's  Boyhood. — Speaker  Can- 
non, when  in  a  reminiscent  mood,  is  an  entertaining 
conversationalist,  and  in  The  Sunday  Magazine  for 
September  1 5  he  tells  how  he  was  raised  in  the  pioneer 
days  of  the  Middle  West.  His  parents,  who  were 
Quakers,  left  North  Carolina  because  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  slavery.  He  speaks  of  how  he  worked  all 
day  with  the  ax,  the  plow,  or  the  hoe,  and  at  night 
read  by  the  firelight  the  few  good  books  in  the  family 
library  and  Horace  Greeley's  weekly  Tribune.  His 
graphic  descriptions  of  a  log-rolling,  a  spelling-school, 
and  the  comforts  of  the  homes  on  the  Wabash  make 
interesting  reading  for  people  who  may  fail  to  realize 
the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  our  ways  of  living 
over  those  of  sixty  years  ago. 

"Uncle  Joe"  concludes  his  talk  on  "old  times" 
with  the  following  account  of  love-making  when  he 
was  a  young  man : 

"Courting?  Why,  bless  you,  my  boy,  the  young 
fellows  of  to-day  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  that 
word!  When  a  young  man  would  walk  five  or  even 
ten  miles  through  the  snow  or  rain  and  mud,  freeze  his 
ears  and  fingers,  and  face  the  danger  of  wildcats,  to 
see  his  girl,  and  that  too  in  the  general  living-room 
with  the  family,  he  was  entitled  to  admit  that  he 
was  courting.  And  that  was  the  rule,  not  the  excep- 
tion. The  young  fellows  would  start  out  Sunday 
afternoon  to  see  their  sweethearts,  and  no  weather 
was  too  bad  to  keep  them  at  home.  It  might  be  too 
cold  or  too  muddy  to  take  out  a  horse;  but  in  that 
case  he  would  go  on  foot,  and  he  would  go  through 
as  much  hardship  to  see  his  girl  as  did  the  knights 
of  old  to  rescue  fair  maids  in  castles  bold.  But  it 
was  his  devotion,  his  courting;  and  wTien  he  won  that 
girl  he  stuck  to  her  through  thick  and  through  thin, 
through  good  report  and  evil  report,  obeying  the 
scriptural  injunction  that  what  God  has  joined 
together  no  man  should  put  asunder.  There  were 
no  marriages  of  convenience  and  few  hasty  mar- 
riages then.  The  courting  was  long  and  there  were 
no  divorces  to  follow.  The  young  people  might  meet 
often  at  the  singing-school,  or  the  dance,  or  the  husk- 
ing-bee;  but  these  did  not  take  the  place  of  regular 
courting. 

"The  courting  was  on  Sunday  night,  and  the 
young  man  went  religiously  to  see  his  girl  and  re- 
mained so  until  midnight  with  the  object  of  his 
affection,  even  tho  her  father  and  mother  and  the 
younger  children  were  present  to  share  in  the  visit; 
and  when  he  went  home,  either  through  the  storm 
or  under  the  bright  starlight,  he  walked  the  earth 
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as  a  conqueror,  for  he  had  been  in  the  presence  that 
to  him  represented  the  real  poem  of  life.  He  had 
been  courting .  And  that  is  all  we  need,  to  bring 
back  safe  and  sane  ideas  of  marriage — courting — 
courting  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  the  man  seek- 
ing, if  not  serving,  like  Jacob,  seven  years  for  the 
object  of  his  affection.  Then  he  will  stick  to  her  and 
she  to  him  through  life.  There  were  some  old  fash 
ions  that  have  not  been  improved  upon,  and  one  of 
them  is  the  old  way  of  courting. 


When    Bernhardt   Kstablishcd   a    Hospital. — 

How  many  of  the  admirers  of  Madame  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt have  ever  heard  of  her  services  of  mercy  in 
the  establishment  of  a  military  hospital  during  the 
siege  of  Paris?  In  the  exciting  days  of  1870  this 
great  actress  was  aroused  by  the  sight  of  the  suffer- 
ing in  Ihe  besieged  French  capital  What  she  ac- 
complished is  told  in  her  own  words  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  Appleton's  Magazine' 

On  the  19th  of  July  1870,  war  was  declared  and 
Paris  became  the  theater  of  the  most  touching  and 
burlesque  scenes.  Young  men,  gone  wild,  were 
yelling  the  "Marseillaise"  and  rushing  along  the 
streets  in  close  file,  shouting  over  and  over  again, 
"To  Berlin!  ' 

I  thought  that  I  might  be  of  some  use  in  Paris. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  every  one  who  was  well  ought 
to  stay  in  Paris.  For  some  days  I  was  perfectly 
dazed,  missing  the  usual  life  around  me.  and  miss- 
ing the  affection  of  those  I  loved.  The  defense, 
however,  was  being  organized,  and  I  decided  to 
use  my  strength  and  intelligence  in  tending  the 
wounded. 

The  question  was  where  could  we  install  a  hos- 
pital? The  Odeon  Theatre  had  closed  its  doors, 
but  I  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get  permission  to 
organize  a  military  hospital  there,  and,  thanks  to 
rtmile  de  Girardin  and  Duquesnal,  my  wish  was 
granted.  I  went  to  the  War  Office  and  my  offers 
were  accepted. 

The  next  difficulty  was  that  I  wanted  food.  I 
wrote  a  line  to  the  Prefect  of  Police.  A  military 
courier  arrived  very  soon,  bringing  me  a  note  from 
the  Prefect,  as  follows: 

Madame:  If  you  could  possibly  come  at  once  I 
would  wait  for  you  until  six  o'clock.  Excuse  the 
earliness  of  the  hour,  but  I  have  to  be  at  the  Cham- 
ber at  nine  in  the  morning,  and,  as  your  note  seems 
to  be  urgent,  I  am  anxious  to  do  all  I  can  to  be  of 
service  to  you.  Comte  de  K£ratry 

I  remembered  a  Comte  de  Keratry  who  had  been 
introduced  to  me  at  my  aunt's  house  the  evening 
I  had  recited  poetry  accompanied  by  Rossini.  He 
was  a  young  lieutenant,  good-looking,  witty,  and 
lively.  He  had  introduced  me  to  his  mother,  a 
very  charming  woman,  and  I  had  recited  poetry  at 
her  soirees 

My  heart  was  very  heavy  when  we  came  to  the 
stone  steps  of  the  Tuileries  palace,  where  the  Pre- 
fect had  his  offices.  Only  a  few  months  previously, 
one  April  evening,  I  had  been  there.  .  .  .  There 
had  been  a  busy,  joyful  coming  and  going  of  the 
officers,  and  elegant  salutes  had  been  exchanged. 
The  palace  was  no  longer  the  same.  The  very  at- 
mosphere had  changed 

I  stopt  a  minute  to  wipe  my  eyes  before  en- 
tering the  Prefect's  suite  of  rooms.  On  entering 
his  room  what  was  my  surprize  to  recognize  in  him 
the  lieutenant  I  knew.  He  had  become  Captain 
and  then  Prefect  of  the  Seine.  When  my  name 
was  announced  by  the  usher,  he  sprang  up  from  his 
chair  and  came  forward  with  his  face  beaming  and 
both  hands  stretched  out. 

"Ah!  you  had  forgotten  me,"  he  said. 

"But  I  never  thought  I  was  coming  to  see  you," 
I  replied;  "and  I  am  delighted,"  I  continued,  *" for 
you  will  let  me  have  everything  I  ask  for.  ' 

"Only  that!"  he  remarked,  with  a  short  burst  of 
laughter.  "Well,  will  you  give  your  orders,  Ma- 
dame?" he  continued, 

"Yes,  I  want  bread,  milk,  meat,  vegetables,  sugar. 
wine,  b'andy,  potatoes,  eggs,  coffee,"  I  said  in  one 
breath. 

"Ohl  let    me    get    my    breath,"    exclaimed    the 
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great    many    men 

want  a  hat  that  is  becoming;  one  properly 
proportioned    to    their    height  and  figure. 
Others  think  durability  is  the  chief  requisite  ;  they  want  a  hat 
that  looks  fresh  throughout  the  season. 

Most  every  man  demands  style;     he  believes  it  is  really   worth 
while  to  be  in  fashion. 

The  man  who  requires  all  of  these  qualities  buys  a 
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Count -Prefect.     "You  speak  so  quickly  that  I  am 
gasping." 

I  was  quiet  a  moment  and  then  I  continued: 
"I  have  started  a  hospital  at  the  Odeon,  but  as 
it  is  a  military  hospital  the  municipal  authorities 
refuse  me  food.  I  have  five  wounded  men  already, 
and  I  can  manage  for  them,  but  other  wounded  men 
are  being  sent  to  me." 

"You  shall  be  supplied  above  and  beyond  all 
your  wishes,"  said  the  Prefect.  "There  is  food  in 
the  palace  which  was  being  stored  by  the  unfortu- 
nate Empress.  She  had  prepared  enough  for 
months  and  months.  I  will  have  all  you  want  sent 
to-  you,  except  meat,  bread,  and  milk,  and  as  re- 
gards these  I  will  give  orders  that  your  hospital  shall 
be  included  in  the  municipal  service,  altho  it  is  a 
military  one.  Then  I  will  give  you  an  order  for 
salt  and  some  other  things,  which  you  will  be  able 
to  get  from  the  Opera." 

"From  the  Opera!"  I  repeated,  looking  at  him 
incredulously."  "But  it  is  only  being  built,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  scaffolding." 

"Yes,  but  you  must  go  through  the  little  door- 
way under  the  scaffolding  opposite  the  Rue  Scribe; 
you  then  go  up  the  little  spiral  staircase  leading  to 
the  provision  office,   and  there  your  wants  will  be 

supplied." 

I  had  organized  my  hospital  with  a  very  small 
staff.  My  cook  was  installed  in  the  public  foyer. 
I  had  bought  her  an  immense  cooking-range  so  that 
she  could  make  soups  and  herb  tea  for  fifty  men. 
Her  husband  was  chief  attendant.  I  had  given 
him  two  assistants,  and  Mme.  Guerard,  Mme.  Lamb- 
quin,  and  I  were  the  nurses.  Two  of  us  sat  up  at 
night,  so  that  we  each  went  to  bed  every  third 
night.  ...  I  had  to  keep  a  book,  which  was  shown 
every  day  to  a  sergeant  who  came  from  the  Val-de- 
Grace  military  hospital,  giving  all  details  as  to  how 
many  men  came  into  our  hospital,  how  many  died, 
and  how  many  recovered  and  left.  Paris  was  in  a 
state  of  siege,  and  no  one  could  go  far  outside  the 
walls,  and  no  news  from  outside  could  be  received. 
I  had,  as  head  surgeon,  Dr.  Duchesne,  who  gave  up 
his  whole  time,  night  and  day,  during  the  five 
months  that  this  truly  frightful  nightmare  lasted. 

I  can  not  recall  those  terrible  days  without  the 
deepest  emotion.  It  was  no  longer  the  country  in 
danger  that  kept  my  nerves  strung  up,  but  the  suf- 
ferings of  all  her  children.  There  were  all  those 
who  were  away  fighting,  those  who  were  brought 
in  to  us  wounded  or  dying,  the  noble  women  of  the 
people,  who  stood  for  hours  and  hours  in  line  to  get 
the  necessary  dole  of  bread,  meat,  and  milk  for 
their  poor  little  ones  at  home.  Ah!  those  poor 
women.  I  could  see  them  from  the  theater  win- 
dows, pressing  up  close  to  each  other,  blue  with 
cold,  and  stamping  their  feet  on  the  ground  to  keep 
them  from  freezing,  for  that  winter  was  the  most 
cruel  one  we  had  had  for  twenty  years.  Frequently 
one  of  these  poor,  silent  heroines  was  brought  in  to 
me,  either  in  a  swoon  from  fatigue  or  half  frozen. 

My  hospital  was  full.  I  had  sixty  beds  and  was 
obliged  to  improvise  ten  more.  The  soldiers  were 
installed  in  the  artistes'  foyer  and  in  the  general 
foyer,  and  the  officers  in  a  room  formerly  used  for 

refreshments 

Fortunately  I  did  not  lose  many  men  out  of  the 
three  hundred  who  came  into  my  hospital,  for  the 
death  of  the  unfortunate  ones  completely  upset  me. 
I  was  very  young  at  that  time,  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  but  I  could  nevertheless  see  the  coward- 
liness of  some  of  the  men,  and  the  heroism  of  many 
of  the  others.  A  young  Savoyard,  eighteen  years 
old,  had  had  his  forefinger  taken  off.  Baron  Larrey 
was  quite  sure  that  he  had  shot  it  off  himself  with 
his  own  gun,  but  I  could  not  believe  that.  I  no- 
ticed, tho,  that  in  spite  of  our  nursing  and  care  the 
wound  did  not  heal.  I  bound  it  up  in  a  different 
way  and  the  following  day  I  saw  that  the  bandage 
had  been  altered. 

The  next  day  as  I  arrived  the  nurse  told  me  that 
she  had  caught  the  young  man  scraping  the  wound 
on  his  finger  with  his  knife.  I  called  him  and  told 
him  that  I  should  have  to  report  him  to  the  Val- 
de-Grace  Hospital.  He  began  to  weep  and  vowed 
to  me  that  he  would  never  do  it  again,  and  five 
days  later  he  was  well.  I  signed  the  paper  author- 
izing him  to  leave,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  army  of 
the  defense. 

But  side  by  side  with  these  despicable  men,  what 
heroism  we  saw!     A  young  captain  was  brought  in 
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one  day.  He  was  a  tall  fellow,  a  regular  Hercules, 
with  a  superb  head  and  a  frank  expression.  On 
my  book  he  was  inscribed  as  Captain  Menesson. 
He  had  been  struck  by  a  bullet  at  the  top  of  the 
arm,  just  at  the  shoulder.  With  a  nurse'-,  assistance 
I  was  trying  as  gently  as  possible  to  take  off  his 
cloak,  when  three  bullets  fell  from  the  hood  which 
he  had  pulled  over  his  head,  and  I  counted  sixteen 
bullet  holes  in  the  cloak.  The  young  officer  had 
stood  upright  for  three  hours,  seising  as  a  target 
himself  while  covering  the  retreat  of  his  men  as 
they  fired  all  the  time  on  the  enemy.  He  had  been 
brought  in  unconscious  in  an  ambulance.  He  had 
lost  a  great  deal  of  blood  and  was  half  dead  with 
fatigue  and  weakness.  He  was  very  gentle  and 
charming,  and  thought  himself  sufficiently  well 
two  days  later  to  return  to  the  fight.  The  doctor, 
however,  would  not  allow  this,  and  his  sister,  who 
was  a  nun,  besought  him  to  wait  until  he  was  some- 
thing like  well  again. 

Soon  after  he  came,  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  was  brought  for  him,  and  this  was  a  moment 
of  intense  emotion  for  every  one.  The  unfortunate 
wounded  men  who  could  not  move  turned  their 
suffering  faces  toward  him  and,  with  their  eyes  shi- 
ning through  a  mist  of  tears,  gave  him  a  fraternal 
look.  The  more  convalescent  among  them  held 
out  their  hands  to  the  young  giant. 

It  was  Christmas  eve.  and  1  had  decorated  the 
hospital  with  festoons  of  green  leaves.  .  .  .  That 
Christmas  supper  is  one  of  my  most  charming  and 
at  the  same  time  most  melancholy  memories.  It 
was  served  in  the  small  room  which  we  had  made 
into  a  bedroom. 

Mile.  Hoquigny  had  sent  mo  a  quantity  of  white 
"pigs'  pudding,"  the  famous  Christmas  dish,  and 
all  my  poor  soldiers  who  were  well  enough  were  de- 
lighted with  this  delicacy.  One  of  my  friends  had 
had  twenty  large  brioche  cakes  made  for  me,  and  I 
had  ordered  some  large  bowls  of  punch,  the  colored 
flames  from  which  amused  the  grown-up  sick  chil- 
dren immensely.  The  young  priest  from  St.  Sul- 
pice  accepted  a  piece  of  brioche  and,  after  taking  a 
little  white  wine,  left  u;.  Ah!  how  charming  and 
good  he  was,  that  poor  young  priest.  And  how 
well  he  managed  to  make  that  unbearable  Portin  \ 
cease  talking.  Gradually  the  latter  began  to  get 
humanized,  until  finally  he  began  to  think  the  priest 
was  a  good  sort  of  fellow.  Poor  young  priest!  He 
was  shot  by  the  Communists,  and  I  cried  for  days 
and  days  over  his  murder. 


H.  H.  Rogers  a  Philanthropist.  —  H.  H.  Rogers, 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  portrayed  in  the  mag- 
azines as  a  relentless  monopolist,  is  regarded  by  the 
people  of  his  native  town,  Fair  Haven,  Mass.,  as  a 
democratic,  public-spirited  citizen.  A  list  of  his 
gifts  to  Fair  Haven,  printed  in  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, shows  that  his  philanthropies  have  been  many 
and  generous.  In  Fair  Haven  the  investigator 
learns  that  Mr.  Rogers  gave  more  than  $4,000,000 
for  the  erection  of  municipal  buildings,  the  laying 
out  of  streets  and  parks,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gifts 
to  poor  and  needy  residents.  In  1885  he  gave  the 
Rogers  school,  built  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  and  more 
recently  a  new  high  school  building,  which  cost 
$750,000.  Mr.  Rogers  decided  that  it  was  time 
they  had  a  new  town  hall,  so  he  gave  $200,000  to 
build  one  to  replace  a  dilapidated  structure. 

As  a  monument  to  his  daughter  he  erected  the 
Millicent    Rogers    Library,    costing    $350,000.     For 
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lt  t?kes  longer  to  adjust  a  good 
watch  than  to  put  it  together. 
Real  watch-making  is  not  merely  as- 
sembling the  parts,  but  balancing,  ad- 
justing and  reconstructing  the  mechanism 
to  run  smoothly,  regularly  and  accurately 
under  all  conditions  of  temperature,  posi- 
tion, jar,  jolt  and  vibration.    Every 
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WATCH 

is  completed  by  the  makers.  After  the  movement  is  assembled  it  is  tested 
and  adjusted  until  it  is  absolutely  accurate,  then  it  is  put  in  its  oivn  case  by 
the  makers  and  again  timed  and  tested  for  weeks.  Any  variation  caused  by 
changed  conditions  must  be  corrected  by  a  complete  re-adjustment  in  the  case. 
so  that  after  the  final  adjustment  every  Howard  Watch  will  keep  perfect  time 
with  the  hairspring  regulator  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  scale. 

To  further  protect  this  permanent  adjustment — and  to  give  you 
the  means  of  identifying  the  case  and  movement,  each  Howard 
Watch  is  placed  in  a  velvet-lined  mahogany  case,  accompanied  by 
Certificates  of  Guarantee,  giving  the  movement  and  case  numbers 
and  the  fixed  price  at  which  the  watch  is  sold  everywhere. 

Howard  Waiches  are  made  in  men's  sizes  only.  Prices  range  from 
$35  to  $150,  the  difference  being  not  in  grade  of  materials  or  workman- 
ship, but  in  quality  of  case,  number  of  jewefs,  and  adjustments. 
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"Watch  Wisdom"  FREE. 

We  want  you  to  have  a  free  copy  of  '*  Watch  Wis- 
dom," a  mighty  Interesting  book  which  tells  more 
about  time  than  you  ever  knew  before.  It's  written 
by  Elbert  Hubbard.     Write  to-day. 


E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY, 

Hammer  Street,  Wallham,  Mass,  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY,  STYLE 
and  COMFORT 

That  is  what  you  may  always  rely 
'upon  when  you  buy  SHAWKNlT 
socks,  and  for  this  reason  they  have  given  absolute  satis- 
faction to  people  in  all  walks  of  life  for  nearly  30  vears. 

Stvle  2^W  wn'cn  we  show  herewith  is  a  medium 

heavy-weight     cotton      stocking    with 

fast  black  uppers,  dyed  with  pure  and  harmless  vegetable  dyes, 

'guaranteed  not  to  run,  crock  or  fade.    The  double  sole  is  of 

undyed,  natural    combed    Egyptian   yarn,  insuring  ease  and 

comfort  to  the  feet  —  the  ideal  stocking  for  Fall  and  Winter  wear. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  SHAWKNlT  Socks 

If  you  cannot  procure  them  from  him,  we  will  fill  a  trial  order  direct. 

The  price  of  the  above  style  is  25c.  per  pair,  or  six  pairs  for  $1 .50.    Delivery 

charges  paid  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  upon  receipt  of  price.    Sizes  9  to  \\}4 

inclusive.     When  ordering  be  sure  and  state  the  size  wanted. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  colored  catalog  shows  styles  and  prices —  gives  useful 
and  valuable  information.      We  want  you  to  have  it.      Write  for  it  to-day. 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO.       4  Smith  St        Lowell,  Mass. 
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EVERY  PAIR 
WARRANTED 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  for 

AND    INSIST    ON    HAVING    THE    GENUINE 


H°fE 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


5UPP0RTER 


Sample  pair,  Mer.  25c 

Silk  50c.   Mailed  on 

receipt  of  price. 
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FOR  THE  NAME 
ON  EVERY  LOOP 
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Don't  use  cards  that  have 
been  played  with,  that  are 
soiled,  and  for  which  you 
must  make  apologies. 
The  first  requisite  for  an  en- 
joyable evening;  new,  snappy 

Congress 


Cards 


(Cold 
edges) 


They  are  beautiful  cards. 
The    backs    are     miniature 
pictures — little  gems  in  gold 
and  colors. 
Sold  by  dealers,  50c.  per  pack. 

Send  2c.  stamp  for  rules  of  new  fascinating 
game  of  Quinto — four-handed.  1 50- page  book  of 
rules  of  all  card  games  for  1  Oc.  stamps,  or  3  green 
stamps  from  Congress  transparent  wrappers. 

A  beautiful  enlargement  of  Ceorge  or  Martha 
Washington,  Rose  or  Colonial  Girl  back,  14x21, 
in  colors,  for  framing,  sent  postpaid,  for  3  green 
stamps  ftcm  Congress  wrappers ;  or  the  set  of 
four  for  12  stamps. 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co., 

1012  Congress  Court,  Cincinnati.  U.  S.  A. 
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many  years  Fair  Haven  has  been  avoided  at  night 
by  travelers  because  of  its  abominable  hotel  ac- 
commodations. But  the  town's  benefactor  changed 
this  by  furnishing  $75,000  for  a  modern  hostelry. 
Its  name  is  the  Tabitha  Inn,  and  it  is  rented  to  a 
maniger  at  a  rate  just  sufficient  to  pay  the  taxes 
on  the  property. 

As  a  memorial  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Eldredge 
Rogers,  he  built  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of 
Fair  Haven,  and  its  elegant  parsonage,  costing 
$1,000,000.  Mr.  Rogers  has  also  aided  financially 
the  Methodists.  Adventists,  Congregationalists,  and 
Catholics.  He  has  expended  large  sums  for  parks 
and  street  trees.  He  has  also  served  as  street 
commissioner  of  Fair  Haven  and  manifests  a  deep 
interest  in  the  trees  and  parks.  Besides  giving 
Fair  Haven  its  sewer  system,  he  presented  the 
town  with  its  water-work  plant. 

The  capitalist  asked  the  school  authorities  to 
make  as  the  first  rule  of  the  new  Rogers  school- 
house  that  no  pupil  should  deface  in  any  way  any 
part  of  the  structure.  His  precaution  is  explained 
by  his  own  confession  of  boyish  vandalism.  "Fair 
Haven  gave  me  what  little  education  I  ever  had," 
was  the  way  he  expressed  his  feelings  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  building,  "and  accordingly  I  want  to 
make  this  present  to  the  village  in  return.  This 
structure  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  little  green- 
shuttered  schoolhouse  where  I  first  learned  to  read, 
and  where,  I  am  afraid,  I  picked  up  a  few  tricks 
that  had  little  to  do  with  books.  I  remember  I 
formed  the  exceedingly  reprehensible  habit  of  carv- 
ing my  desk  with  my  knife,  and  continued  my  dep- 
redations in  spite  of  many  a  flogging." 


A  Kailroad  Pioneer. — The  newspaper  biogra- 
phers of  Mr.  Samuel  Sloan,  who  died  September  22, 
at  his  summer  home  near  Garrison-on-the-Hudson, 
have  little  to  say  of  the  man  which  is  not  highly 
eulogistic  of  his  career  as  a  railroad  magnate.  His 
long  life,  over  fifty  years  of  which  were  spent  in 
the  railroad  business,  is  held  up  in  admirable  rem 
trast  to  the  lives  of  certain  other  railroad  men,  ma- 
nipulators and  wreckers,  contemporaneous  with  him. 
"As  a  practical  operator  of  railroad  properties  he 
has  had  no  superior."  says  the  Newark  News.  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  reminding  its  readers  that  much  of 
Mr.  Sloan'--  life  was  spent  in  that  city,  publishes  this 
account  of  his  life-work: 

He  helped  consolidate  Brooklyn  and  Williams- 
burg. He  represented  a  Brooklyn  district  in  the 
Senate  in  the  middle  fifties.  That,  how- 
ever, was  but  preparatory  work.  Declining  to  act 
with  Commodore  Vanderbilt  in  Central-Hudson- 
Harlem  development,  Mr.  Sloan  addrest  himself  to 
building  up  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  Company.  He  was  long  its  president,  and 
died  as  the  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors.  His 
office  in  Manhattan  or  his  summer  home  on  the  Hud- 
son, in  which  he  died,  became  the  source  of  some  of 
the  greatest  campaigns  in  railroading  in  modern 
times. 

The  vigor,  courage,  and  success  of  his  adminis- 
tration as  a  railroad  man  were  marked.  Those  who 
lorted  and  those  who  opposed  him  alike  agreed 
that  he  was  one  of  the  resolute  and  stalwart  men  who 
powerfully  affected  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
He  never  modernized  his  policy,  tho  he  could  better 
have  done  so.  When  finally  a  more  liberal  course 
was  enforced  by  his  associates,  they  still  retained  him 
in  their  councils,  and  profited  by  his  knowledge,  even 
when  they  had  to  avail  them  newer  methods 

and  of  a  more  progressive  spirit. 

There  wen  bborn,  more  elastic,  more  intel- 

ligent men  than  he  in  his  enterprises,  but  he  well 
n  which  they  builded,  if  not 
better,  at  least  more  largely  than  he.  He  was  liked, 
disliked,  respected,  and  antagonized  more  than  any 
other  railroad  magnate  of  his  time.  Every  one  of 
these  feelings  carried  in  it  an  ai  m  of  his  strength 

■ill.  He  was  "felt,"  and  prodigiously  so,  on 
1  iness  world,  on  which  he  wa 
tremendously  imprest.  The  net  consequence  of 
the  friend  hip  and  of  the  antagonism  he  aroused  will 
be  realized  in  the  unanimous  tribute  to  His  person- 
ality from  every  part  of  the  business  world. 


GENUINE 
HAVANA 
CIGARS 

Are  you  paying  15  cents,  10  cents,  or 
5  cents  for  your  cigars  ?  Are  you  so 
well  satisfied  that  you  will  continue  ? 
If  so  read  no  further — but  if  equal  or 
better  quality  for  less  money  interests 
you  then  let  me  have  a  few  minutes 
with  you  to  present  my  argument  and 
offer. 

The  cigar  I  manufacture  is  named 
"REGNO,"  a  strictly  LONG  FIL- 
LER cigar  made  entirely  BY  H  AND 
and  contains  absolutely  nothing  but 
PURE  NATURALLY  CURED  TO- 
BACCO. 

The  filler  is  GENUINE  HAVA- 
NA (net  American  or  Key  West 
Havana — nor  Havana  Seed),  but 
HAVANA  that  was  grown  and  cured 
on  the  Island  of  CU  BA,  and  the  wrap- 
per is  GINU1NE  IMPORTED 
SUMATRA— a  combination  par-ex- 
cellence. 

R1GNO  CIGAPS  are  really 
MADE  TO  CRDLR  because  I  make 
only  enoi'gh  each  day  to  fill  my  orders, 
thus  insurirg  you  cirars  in  the  most 
perfect  condition.  My  Regno  Cigar 
has  made  so  many  friends  that  I  am 
increasing  my  output  and  therefore 
want  some  more  customers— who  I  am 
sure  will  be  satisfied  customers  after  a 
trial— to  take  the  additional  output. 

I  am  selling  my  REGNO  CIGARS 
direct  from  the  factory  to  the  smoker- 
no  middleman's  profit  to  be  paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  boxes  of  60  CI- 
GARS for  $2x0—  I  pay  all  carriage 
charges  and  I  positively  guarantee 
that  if  they  are  not  as  represented  I 
will  refund  your  money.  In  ordering 
state  shade  desired— Light,  Dark,  or 
Medium. 

The  fact  that 
LITERARY 
DIGEST  will 
accept  my  ad- 
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vertisement  is 
the  best  refer- 
ence  I  can 
give  you. 


JOSEPH  H.  RUGG 

Sue.  to  (HAS.  Kllflfl  &  SON 

42  Market  St. 

BLAIRSVILLE,   PA. 
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YOU  want  the  Pathfinder. 
of  Washington,  no  mutter 
what  other  periodicals  jou 
may  read.  It  is  "different" 
—sprightly,  informing,  in- 
spiring.entertaining.yot  dignified  and  sane.  No  ax  to  grind, 
Anon-partisan  illustrated  weekly  from  the  Nation's  Capital 
for  the  Nation— 15th  year  of  stead  v  growth.  Send  $1  for  1  yr. 
Or  test  it  13  Wks.  for  25e.    THE  PATHFINDER,  Washington,  I».  C. 


SOME  PEOPLE  DON'T  LIKE  US 

For  we  00]  loot  honest  debts  from  people  everywhere.  Our 
booklet,  "Bed  Streaks  of  Honesty,"  free,  tells  how  we  do 
it  ft  will  get  you  some  money.  1  Itwtis  <;.  tlhi:. 
»1  Commercial  Hank  Bldtr., Halt  Lake  «  11  j  ,  I  i.ih. 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  aod  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 

PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined  with 

I  lie    Rosenthal 

Common  Sense  Method 

of  Practical  Linguistry 

The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

YOl»  HEAR  THE  EXACT  PRONUNCIATION  OF  EACH 
WORD  AM)  PHRASE  A  few  minutes'  practice  sevcrid  times 
1  duy  nt  spare  iiuiiiii-iii  1  K'\'-^  ■■'  Iborough  mastery  of  conversational 
French,   German,  Spanish  or  lluliun. 

Send/or  testimonials,  booklet  and  letter. 

THE  I.IM.I    Ii.l-IIIIIM     METHOD 

HOI!  Metropolis  Building,  llrnadM.ay  and  Hiili  Street,  Now  York 
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Troubles  of  TlUic  Tolan. — A  remarkable  case 
of  seeming  dual  personality  has  lately  been  engaging 
the  attention  of  a  Chicago  police-court.  The  "mys- 
terious case  of  Tillie  Tolan"  it  has  been  dubbed. 
Miss  Tolan,  it  api>ears,  more  closely  resembled  an- 
other woman  than  she  did  Tillie  Tolan  herself;  at 
least  so  it  seemed  to  the  relatives  of  the  other  woman, 
who  claimed  Tillie  as  their  own.  The  Savannah 
News  describes  the  mix-up: 

The  matter  was  brought  to  public  attention  when 
Tillie,  a  comely  young  woman,  caused  the  arrest  of 
John  Klimovitz,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on  a 
charge  of  annoying  her.  In  the  police-court  John 
declared  that  the  young  woman  was  not  Tillie  Tolan 
at  all  but  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  Grand 
Rapids  a  year  ago  and  who  had  left  his  house  only  a 
short  while  back.  He  produced  a  photograph  of  his 
wife  in  her  wedding-dress,  and  the  picture  showed 
a  marked  resemblance  to  Tillie.  Not  only  that,  but 
he  produced  in  court  his  mother-in-law,  who  posi- 
tively identified  Tillie  as  her  daughter  that  had 
married  John,  and  his  sister-in-law,  who  also  iden- 
tified Tillie  as  her  sister  and  John's  wife. 

On  the  other  side  appeared  Oscar  Tolan  and  his 
wife,  who  swore  that  Tillie  was  their  daughter  and 
that  she  had  never  been  to  Grand  Rapids  in  her  life, 
and  Henry  Hammerstrom,  who  said  he  had  known 
Tillie  for  a  long  time  and  that  she  had  promised  to 
marry  him.  Then  Tillie  said  she  guessed  she  ought 
to  know  who  she  was  and  whether  she  was  married 
or  not.  She  didn't  know  anything  about  John 
from  Michigan,  had  never  seen  him  until  he  began  to 
annoy  her,  and  never  wanted  to  see  him  again. 

Here,  then,  was  a  situation  of  dramatic  and  scien- 
tific interest.  Was  Tillie  a  dual  personality?  Did 
her  hum-drum  little  Chicago  life  really  contain  a 
romance  the  like  of  which  might  have  been  evolved 
by  the  brain  of  a  Stevenson?  Were  two  souls  alter- 
nating in  the  possession  of  her  comely  body,  one 
of  them  not  knowing  what  the  other  did  when  it 
was  temporarily  dispossest  of  its  tailor-fitted  tene- 
ment? High-browed  and  spectacled  scientists  spun 
all  sorts  of  fine  theories  to  account  for  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  stories  of  both  John  and  Tillie,  and 
psychology  was  having  a  fierce  run  in  Chicago,  when 
up  stept  the  real  Mrs.  Klimovitz  and  exploded 
the  whole  fine  mystery  by  giving  a  satisfactory 
account  of  herself.  And  she  and  Tillie  looked  almost 
counterparts  of  each  other;  as  like  as  two  peas  from 
the  same  pod.  It  was  merely  a  matter  of  mistaken 
identity,  and  not  one  for  the  soul-experts.  Mean- 
while Tillie  is  doubtless  very  glad  to  have  it  settled 
that  she  is  herself  and  is  at  liberty  to  marry  her 
Harry  when  she  pleases. 


An  Interrupted  Philanthropist. — Anton  Tro- 
janovitch, of  Globe,  Ariz.,  has  spent  the  summer 
feasting  the  inhabitants  of  his  boyhood  home,  the 
little  town  of  Sustepan,  Austria.  The  500  natives 
of  the  village  enjoyed  his  hospitality  and  gold  until 
by  mischance  Trojanovitch  one  day  let  the  United 
States  flag  fly  above  the  merry-making  crowd. 
The  developments  from  this  little  act  caused  a  some- 
what bitter  ending  to  the  summer's  program.  A 
New  York  Evening  Post  reporter  interviewed  Tro- 
janovitch on  his  return  and  secvired  this  story: 

His  love  for  his  adopted  country,  he  said,  was 
heightened  on  the  day  before  his  departure  from 
Sustepan,  when  he  was  sharply  reprimanded  and 
ordered  out  of  the  country  by  an  Austrian  magis- 
trate, for  raising  the  American  flag  over  his  mother's 
home  in  honor  of  a  farewell  barbecue  he  was  giving. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  a  boy,  Trojanovitch 
settled  in  Arizona,  and  since  that  time  has  made  a 
fortune  in  lumber  and  mines.  His  brother  Louis 
came  over  and  shared  in  his  prosperity,  and  last 
spring  they  decided  to  visit  together  their  old  home 
and  their  mother,  who  was  still  alive.  On  the  day 
after  their  arrival  Anton  invited  the  whole  town  to 
a  feast  in  honor  of  his  return,  and  they  all  came — 
500  of  them. 

EARLY   KINDNESS   REPAID 

"I  was  struck  at  once,"  he  said,  "with  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  Sustepan,  my  old  neighbors,  were 


Cheaper 
Than  You  Think 

It  would  surprise  many  people  to  know  how  cheap 
good  insurance  really  is.     It  would  most  likely  surprise 
you.     It  would  pay  every  man,  who  real      s  that  the  pro- 
tection of  his  family  is  important  and  desii   ble,  to  get  posted 
as  to  the  recent  changes  in  inrurance  h>  vs,   and    examine 
for  himself  the  forms  of  policies  now  to  I  J  obtained.     Such 
a  man  should  write  the 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

With  its  vast  resources,  which  insure 
stability,  and  with  the  great  economies 
installed  by  the  new  management,  which  all  spell  "benefit" 
to  the  policyholders.    The  Mutual  Life,  long  the  largest  and 
staunchest  insurance  company  in  the  world,  is  to-day  bet- 
ter than  ever  able  to  furnish  protection  at  the  lowest  cost 
Write  for  the  latest  forms  of  policies  and  you  will  find 
insurance  cheaper  than  you  think. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  write  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Blatdyof  CmcintViVti 
writes  us  that  after 
bein£  compelled  to  give 
up  ordinary  coffee  she 
has  used  Barrin^torCHall 
daily  for  over  a.  year 
with  no  ill  effects. 

Read  what  Mrs. C.  says  of 

BarringtoXHafl 


Cincinnati,  0..  Feb.  16-07. 
•alter  &  Co . , 

Centlecen :— We  availed  ourselves  cf  ycur  free  eaople 
can  offer  a  year  ago,  and  have  been  using  Earnngtcn  Hall 
exclusively  with  our  meals  ever  since,  fe  had  been  ccnpelled 
to  stop  drinking  ordinary  coffee  because  of  its  harmful  ef- 
fects on  all  of  us  and  particularly  en  mv  son,  end  are  very 
happy  to  find  in  Barrington  Hall  such  a  delicious  coffee 
that  agrees  with  us.   Personally  I  know  very  little  about 
the  constituents  of  the  coffee  bean  but  your  process  cer- 
tainly removes  the  qualities  injurious  to  us.    Mrs-  J.L.C. 


©VARRINGTON  HALL  is  pure,  high- 
gngrade  coffee  prepared  by  our  patented 
■--'process — a  common  sense  method  of 
treating  the  berry — whereby  it  is  not  only 
made  more  healthful,  but  it's  flavor  is  pre- 
served to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Why  Barrington  Hall  is 
More  Healthful  and  Delicious 

Our  process  removes  all  dust  and  the 
bitter  cellulose  skin  (placed  by  nature 
around  the  heart  of  the  berry  to  pro- 
tect it).  When  steeped  alone,  this 
foreign  matter  is  undrinkable,  and  its 
removal  must  necessarily  make  a  cor- 
responding improvement  in  both  flavor 
and  healthfulness. 

Cut  Uniformly,  Not  Ground  or  Crushed 
T^JfZ  Another  great  advantage  in  our  p: 

■    is  that  the  berry  is  cut  into  small  uniform 

particles  and  the  little  oil  ceils  are  not 

crushed  as  in  grinding.     Thus  the  rich 

jg&.  aromatic  oil  (food  product)  is  preserved 

*  to  an  extent  impossible  with  any  mill 

SUEl  ground  coffee. 

Sanitary  Method*  never  before  thought 
of  are  used  in  every  department  of  <'ur  busi- 
ness and  when  you  buy  a  pound  of  Barrington 
Hall  you  get  a  pound  of  the  best  part  oi  the 
berry  only,  pure  and  wholesome — and  you  will 
agree  with  Mrs.  C.  that  it  makes  a  most  deli- 
cious beverage. 

CAUTION.  Barrington  Hall  has  its  imitations.  A.  - 
cept  only  the  genuine  always  packed  in  scaled  tins  .is 
shown  here.  At  least  do  not  judge  our  coffee  by 
imitations. 

PRICE.     35c.  to  40c    per  pound 

according     to    locality        If 

grocer  will  not  sup- 

ly  you,  let  us  tell  you 

of    one    near    by 

who  will  gladly 

do  so. 


.  ..  (t 


New  York,  N.  V.                          Xxf^ 
Please  send    me    free    sample      ^isr 
can   of    Barrington    Hall  Coffee  and 
Booklet  "The  Secret  of  Good  Coffee," 
in  consideration  1  give  my  grocer's  name 
(on  the  margin)  and  name  of  magazine. 
My  <mm  address  is 


SAMPLE 
CAN 
FREE 


TOLSTOY  on  SHAKESPEARE 

An  intensely  interesting  little  volume,  in  which 
Tolstoy  gives  his  candid  opinion  of  what  he  calls 
Shakespeare's  much  overrated  genius.  Si.co  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23rd  St..  NY 


We  are  Selling  for  a  Limited 
Time  a   Large  Water  Motor 

which  attaches  easily  to  a  faucet  with 
outfit  consisting  of  emery  wheel,  polish- 
ins  wheel,  pulley,  12  feet  ronn  1  leather 

helling,   cake  of   silver   polish,    bottle 

washer  and    wrench.     This   outfit    will 

Ban  silverware,   run 

sewinK  machines,  etc.     Besalar  price 

$6.00  without  outfit.      1  01        I  I  wi    will 

'his   motor    and    outfit     express 

here  In  the  United 

his  low  offer 
is  withdrawn. 

THE  EDGAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
652  kast  Building  Boston.  Mass. 


not  a--  prosperous  as  we  arc  in  Arizon  .iter  a 

little  hunt  found  many  need}  eases  which  my  brother 

and   I   reli ss1    we  could      One  old  woman 

we  found,  whom  I  knew  as  a  boy,  who  is  now  nearly 
ninety  years  old. 

She  iva<  good  to  me  twenty  years  ago,  and  a 
was  needy.  I  had  a  chance  to  repay  her  kindness.      I 
have  taken  a  goo  I  deal  of  pleasure  in  making  money 
but   it   doesn'f  rpare     yith    thi     fun   of   giving  it 

away." 

Accordii  on  board  who  had 

made     Anton     Tr    anovitch        acquaintance     while 
traveling  in  Austria,  '.here  were  milk  and  honey,  and 
wine  and  roast   -  ig    i     well,  all  summer  in  the  little  ' 
town  of  Sustepan.      All  the  little  b  lys  and  girls  get 
gold  piece  .ne   continual   round  of 

feasting  and.  dancing.  Anton  was  the  hero  of  the 
town,  and  they  wanted  to  elect  him  mayor,  but  the 
lure  of  Arizona  was  mg,  and   he   set  the  5th 

day  of   September  ite   of  his   own   and  his 

brother's  departure. 

A    FAREWELL  THAT   WEN  I    WRONG. 

By  way  of  a  grand  farewell,  they  planned  a  big 
barbecue  for  the  3d  of  the  month,  two  days  before 
their  leave- taking,  and  to  this  end  two  oxen,  to- 
gether with  innumerable  suckling  i>igs.  chickens, 
and  such,  were  slaughtered.  The  barbecue  went  off 
without  a  hitch.  The  whole  countryside  feasted  in 
a  grove,  with  the  American  and  the  Austrian  flags 
living  over  them  from  two  separate  poles. 

Or  the  following  1 iy  Louis  Trojanovitch  in  the 
absence  of  his  brother,  was  led  away  to  court  in  a 
neighboring  town  by  the  local  constable  t(  answer 
to  the  charge  of  'Hang  the  American  flag.  Anton 
burr;.  brother's   rest  ag   the   respon- 

sibility himself,  and.  after  explaining  that  they  were 
American  citizens,  both  '..ere  allowed  to  go  or.  con- 
dition that  they  .•  1  the  country  the  next 
day,  which  they  did. 

en  I  reach  home,'    said  Anton.  "I  shall  order 

gStaff   ere.  ted    on    my    house    from    which    ti 
the  American  flag.     I  value  my  citizenship  mor<  than 
e-  er,  -.  eived  abroai 


An   Englishman's  Practical  Joke, 
at  weddini  tbout  the  1 

of  possible  foolishness  in  the 

in    Bermond  y     En  land,   thi      torj  ■    ex- 

1     told  in  the  Lon  Ion  Daily  W.. 
■ 
bridegroom,  as  his  victim,  and  so  successful  wen    thi 
pranks  of  the  joker  [ding  had  to  be  put 

off.     For    nearly    four    hours    preceding    th«     time 
originally  set  for  the  ceremony  tl 
housi  I  with  all  kinds  of  vans,  cart! 

even    an    undertaker's    hearse.       /  he 

The    trouble    began    early    on    Saturday    mi  I 
when  the  postman  delivered  af  Mr.  Freeman  s  house 
an  enormous  batch  1  if  letters.  .,1!  accepting  invitations 
to  the  wedding-breal 

Shortly  afterward  came  a  brewer's  dray  with  two 
large   barrels  of   beer,    followed   by  a    mineral- 
cart  with   several   dozen   bottles  of  ginger-beer  and 
lemonade, 

A  barrow  with  six  bushel  ol  winkles  came  up,  and 
while  Mr.  Freeman  and  his  father  were  endeavoring 
to  explain  that  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  there 
arrived  a  hor  e-  slaughterer's  van,  and  the  Irr  er  said 
he  had  come  to  kill  the  pony 

A  crowd  of  several  hundre  had  gathered, 

and  cheered  wildly  as  two  coal-carts  with  four  ton 
of  best  Wallsend  turned  the  corner       But  the  fini   h 
ing  touch  was  given  to  the  confusion  when  two  hand- 
some private  motor-cars  and  four  ta  ne  to 
fetch  the  wedding-party 

In    the  mean  time  a    representative    ol    a 
marquee  builders  was  waiting  to  take  the  measure- 
ment of  the  lawn  for  the  big  tent  in  which  the  wed- 
ding-breakfast was  to  be  served,  and  a  firm  of  Si 

a  quantity  of  palms  and  flowers  to 
decorate  it. 

Police   assistance    had    to   be   summoned,   and   by 


Right  Coffee 
Brings  Health 

Right  Coffee  contains  nothing  injuri- 
ous— on  the  contrary,  it  aids  digestion, 
tones  the  nerves  and  invigorates  the 
tired.  Boiled  Coffee  is  spoiled  coffee- 
right  coffee  is  coffee  made  in  the 

l^fanning- 
Joowman 

"METEOR" 

Coffee  Percolator 

The  grounds  are  separated  from  the 
liquid  and  the  tannic  acid  and  bitter 
principles  are  not  steeped  out  as  they  are 
by  the  ordinary  methods.  By  an  auto- 
matic circulating  process  nothing  but  the 
good  is  extracted,  leaving  the  grounds 
where  they  will  do  no  harm  and  giving 
you  not  only  a  healthful  beverage  but 
better  coffee  and  saves  one  third  over  the 
old  way. 

At  the  leading  dealers  in  the  urn  style  with 
nlcohol  bnrner  or  in  CofTee'Pot  Style  for 
use  on  gas  stove  or  range.  Over  lOOstyles 
and  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  booklet.  K  S 

y%    MANNING.  BOWMAN  &  CO..  Merlden,  Conn.   *J 


A  Dainty  Feast 

For  luncheon  or   supper  at  evening's 
end,  what  is  more  tempting  than  a 
deviled  crab,  piping  hot  in  hiss . 
glistening  shell. . 


,      -!v' 


McMENAMIN'S 

Deviled  Crabs 

are  ready  for  your  table,  fresh 
and  good  as  you  conld  get 
them  at  the  shore. 

Tender  and  sweet — hermetic 

Nally  sealed  an  hour  after  they 
.are    caught.      Del  ic  ionsly 
•t  flavored  and  spiced  ready 
V,  to  heat  and  put  into  the 
V   shells.     Good  for  all 
ii-..,          V     time— any  time 
HOW  V .  ■■  v  where.     .,«'■ 

to  Cook      ^^""v^     ^..^J 
Crabs 


Write  for  free  Crab 

Book  which  gives  recipes  "N, 

for  many  appetizing  crab  dishes.     ' 

Shells  accompany  each  can — see 
that  you  get  them. 

For  sale  by  leading  grocers. 

McMENAMIN  &  COMPANY. 
35  Bridge  Street,  Hampton,  Va 
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.about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  all  the  deluded  I 
tradesmen  had  been  persuaded  to  k<>  away. 

It  was  ultimately  decided  to  postpone  the  wedding, 
and  inquiries  were  set.  afoot  with  a  view  to  discover-  j 
ing  the  perpetrators  of  the  juke.  These  have  so  far 
been  fruitless,  but  it  has  been  discovered  that  nearly 
every  young  man  in  the  neighborhood  had  received 
through  the  post  a  printed  invitation  to  the  wedding- 
breakfast,  and  that  not  one  of  the  letters  had  been 
stamped. 

The  goods  and  work  ordered — not  counting  some 
churns  of  milk  and  a  traveler  with  insect-powder — 
were 


4  tons  of  coal; 
2  barrels  of  beer; 
8  dozen  mineral-water 
0  bushels  winkles; 
i  cwt.  meat", 
i  marquee  and  decora- 
tions ; 
Experience    had    taught 


6  motor-cars; 
i  band , 
i  glazier; 
i  plumber; 

i  horse-slaughterer; 

and 
i  hearse. 
Mr.     Freeman    wisdom, 


and  it  was  with  much  secrecy  that  the  wedding-party 
made  their  way  to  the  church  early  yesterday  morn- 
ing. No  one  was  informed  of  the  intention,  and 
only  about  ten  people  saw  Mr.  Freeman  enter  the 
church  at  the  corner  of  Abbey  Street.  The  news 
soon  spread,  and  when  the  happy  couple  came  out 
afterward  there  were  many  people  ready  to  throw- 
confetti  after  them,  following  them  right  up  to  the 
■door  of  the  house. 

Cries  of  "Have  you  got  the  breakfast  ready?" 
"Where's  the  band?"  and  "What  price  winkles?" 
were  raised,  and  it  was  certainly  a  very  merry  wed- 
ding in  spite  of  the  delay. 


How  Governor  Hughes's  Father  Quit  Smo- 
king.— The  father  of  Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York, 
is  a  riaptist  minister.  When  he  was  a  young  man  in 
college,  and  even  after  entering  the  ministry,  he 
smoked  considerably,  but  finally  decided  that  for  a 
preacher  to  smoke  was  not  proper.  After  numerous 
attempts  to  limit  his  indulgence  he  concluded  that 
the  only  way  was  to  give  it  up  entirely.  How  he 
came  to  this  decision  is  told  in  his  own  words,  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate.      We  read  there: 

I  began  to  smoke  when  I  was  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
and  during  my  college  life  I  indulged  much.  We 
had  our  college  prayer-meetings  at  six  o'clock  in 
those  days.  Before  each  meeting  and  before  I  went 
to  my  classes  I  had  to  have  my  smoke. 

After  my  ordination  into  the  ministry  I  thought 
that  it  was  incongruous  for  a  minister  to  set  the 
example  of  smoking  to  the  young  men  of  his  congre- 
gation. I  gave  it  up  again  and  again,  but  I  always 
returned  to  it,  because  I  had  tried  to  give  it  up  of  my 
own  strength. 

Finally  I  had  promised  my  congregation  I  would 
give  up  smoking  except  with  my  friends.  Some 
time  after  this  my  father-in-law  came  to  visit  us, 
and  I  was  very  glad  indeed,  because  I  could  sit  dovi  n 
and  smoke  three  times  a  day  with  him.  One  day 
I  went  upstairs,  expecting  my  father-in-law,  who 
was  downstairs,  to  follow  me  shortly.  I  filled  my 
pipe  and  began  to  smoke,  but  my  father-in-law 
didn't  come. 

I  smoked  on  and  on,  expecting  him,  but  feeling 
rather  uneasy  about  smoking  while  he  was  down- 
stairs. I  sat  down  with  the  open  Bible  near  me. 
While  I  was  filling  my  pipe  mechanically,  my  eye 
came  upon  a  verse  in  the  Bible.  It  was:  "Whatso- 
ever ye  do,  whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  do  all  for  the 
glory  of  God." 

It  came  like  a  voice  from  heaven  to  me.  I  put 
my  pipe  back  into  the  box  and  knelt  down  in  prayer. 
I  said,  "I  don't  smoke  for  the  glory  of  God."  I  had 
never  realized  that  smoking  was  a  sin.  I  know  that 
it  is  a  sin  now.  I  vowed  I  would  never  touch  tobacco 
again  until  I  could  do  it  for  the  glory  of  God.  I 
have  never  had  the  slightest  desire  for  tobacco  from 
that  day  to  this. 


THE   DOMESTIC    BLUNDERS    OF   WOMEN 

Critical  sketches  by  a  "  Mere  Man,"  constituting  an 
attack  upon  woman's  stronghold  In  the  borne 
12mo, cloth,  210 pages,  S1.IK).  FUNK  k  .VAGNALLS 
(  OMI'ANY,  Publishers,  44-60  E.  Ski  St.,  New  York. 


s     . 


- 


Father  Time 

Outwitted 


Time  cannot  leave  his  marks  on  the  woman  who  takes  care  ol  her  complexion 
with  Pompeian  Massage  Cream.  Wrinkles  and  crow's-feet  are  driven  away,  sallowness 
vanishes,  angles  are  rounded  out  and  double-chins  reduced  by  its  use.  Thus  the 
clear,  fresh  complexion,  the  smooth  skin,  and  the  curves  of  cheek  and  chin  that  go 
with  youth,    may   be  retained  past  middle  age    by  the   woman   who   has   found  what 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream 

will  do.     The  use  of  this  preparation  keeps  skin,  flesh,  muscles  and  blood-vessels  in 
a  healthy,  natural  condition,  which  resists  the  imprints  of  time,  work,  worry  and  care. 

FREE  SAMPLE  TO  TEST 


Simply  fill  in  and  mail    us  the  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  a  large  sample,  together  with  our 
illustrated   book    on  Facial   Massage,  an  invaluable  guide    lor   the   proper  care   of  the  skin. 

Suggest  to  your  brother  or  husband  that  he  try  Pompeian   Massage  Cream  after  shav 
i»g;    by  cleansing  the  pores  of  soap  it  allays  irritation,  does    away  with  soreness.     All 
leading  barbers  will  give  a  massage  with  Pompeian   Cream — accept  no  substitutes. 
We  prefer  you  to  buy  of  your  dealer  whenever  possible,  but 


$ 


o* 


/ 


do   not   accept  a  substitute   for  Pompeian   under  any  circum 
stances.      If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  we  will  send  a  50c 
or   gi  00  jar   ot    the   cream,    postpaid,    to   any    part    of   the 
world,  on  receipt  of  price. 


^ 


Pompeian 
Mfg.  Co. 
'c  ProspectSt. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

V         Gentlemen:  — 
^TT      Please  send. with- 


POMPEIAN   MFG.   COMPANY 

1  1     Prospect   St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pompeian  Massage  Soap  is  appreciated  by  all 
who  are  particular  in  regard  to  the  quality 
of   the    soap   they  use.      For   sale    by  all 
dealers — 25c.  a  cake;  box  of  3  cakes,  60c. 


^ 


<f 


«~     out  cost  to  me.  ons 

<0       copy  of  you  r  book  on 

fj?      facial   massage  and  a 

&         liberal  sample  of  Pom- 

*S      peian  Massage  Cream. 

<V 

Name 


Address. 


/ 


The  "Best"  Light 

is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light  cost- 
ing only  2cts.  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No 
Dirt.  No  Grease.  No  Odor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5th  Street,  CANTON.  OHIO. 


SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING  ^ry£n5£ 

embracing  prize  studies  by  a  number  of  practical 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Valuable 
introduction  by  James  M.  Greenwood,  Snpt.  of  Schools 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Cloth.  *1. 00  net;  by  muil,  §1.08.  Funk 
t  \V agnails  Company,  New  York. 


ENNEN'S 


BORATEO 
TALCUM 


STPILET 

OWDER 


I  PRICKLY  HEAT,  » 

'CHAFING,  and      -—'■-' 
SUNBURN,  "t,^*^-  t 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.     De~ 
ligbtful    after   Staving.      Sold    even-where,   or 
ailed  on  receipt  of  25c.    Get  Mennen's  (the  original).     Sample  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY.  N.wmrk.  N.J. 


I  am  to  thoroughly  clean  the  teeth,  and  I  do   it. 

Sold  Only  in  n  Yellow  Ilox-for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth.     Bristles 
in  irregular  tufts    clesins  between  the-  leelh.     Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  1  old  it 

This  means  mil    ' 


Our  readers  are 


booklet  "Tooth  Truths 

asked  to  mention  Tn::  LiT;:r.ARY  Digest  whea  Writing  to  iulvertiser* 


loutbs'SSc      Chihirr; 

by  mail  or  at  dealers.     >•  n  I  for  o 

PLOKEKCI   MH..  CO..   14    n„,  ..,..  Hor*nw.  in. 
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uORLICKs 


Reliable  Food 
For    Infants 

It  is  a  pure  and  safe  food 
where  the  mother  does  not 
nurse  the  baby.  An  invigorating1 
food-drink  for  the  nursing  mother. 
Horlick's  Malted  Milk  is  quickly 
prepared,  delicious  to  the  taste  and 
easy  to  digest.  It  builds  up  both 
the  bone  and  muscle  tissues,  giving 
a  sturdy  body  and  good  health  to 
the  growing  child. 

At  druggists  everywhere.  Sim- 
ply mix  with  hot  water  and  it's 
ready  to  use. 

Ask    for    Horlick's — 
others  are  imitations. 

The  ideal  food  for  all   ages. 


These   trade-mark  crisa 

CRESC 

SPEC 
K.  C.  W 

Unlike  all 
For' 

f  ARWELL  &  RHINE 


on  every  package 

For 
DYSPEPTICS 

FLOUR 
FLOUR 

grocers, 
rite 
TOWN.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


For  10  Cents  oracmom 

I  will  send  ycu  post-paid  one  of  my  25  cent 
charts  illustrating  and  describing  exercises, 
without  apparatus,  that  will  quickly  build 
up  your  arms  and  shoulders. 


In    Addition  — 

if  you  order  at 
once,  I  will  pre- 
sent you  with 
another  35c 
chart  showing 
my  new  method 
of  building  up 
the 

Chest 
Shoulders 
and  Arms 


Graff,  Beauty,  /ntreased  1'itality  and  Good 
//faith  may  be  easily  acquired  by  following 
my  exclusive  home  system  of  physical  de- 
velopment. My  years  of  personal  experience 
and  constant  study  of  the  human  anatomy — 
together  with  my  success  in  establishing  in 
15  years  a  school  of  Pnysical  Culture  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world — encourages 
me  to  believe  that  my  illustrated  lessons  and 
printed  advice  will  accomplish  results  in 
most  cases  equal  to  the  benefits  obtainable 
from  the  best  personal  instructors. 

(Prof.)  Anthony  Barker,  40  Barker  Bldg. 

110  W.  42-1  ST  ,  NEW  YORK 
Barker's  Meleel  school  of  IMijslcnl  Culture 


MORE  OR   LESS  PUNGENT 

Misunderstood. — Parson  (on  a  bicycling  trip) — 
"Where  is  the  other  man  who  used  to  be  here  as 
keeper? " 

Park  Gatekeeper — "He's  dead,  sir." 

Parson  (with  feeling) — "Dead!  Poor  fellow! 
Joined  the  great  majority,  eh?" 

Park  Gatekeeper — "Oh!  I  wouldn't  like  to  say 
that,  sir.  He  was  a  good  enough  man  so  far  as  I 
know." — Pick  Me  Up. 


The  Truth  at  Last. — Young  Mother — "The 
doctor  thinks  the  baby  looks  like  me." 

Visitor — "Yes;  I  wanted  to  say  so,  but  feared 
you  might  be  offended." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


The  Helping  Hand. — A  little  girl  of  seven  or 
eight  years  stood  one  day  before  a  closed  gate  A 
gentleman  passed  slowly.  The  little  girl  turn  I  and 
said  to  him,   "Will  you  please  open  this  gate  fo    me?" 

The  gentleman  did  so.     Then  he  said  kinc  ly: 

"And  why,  my„child,  couldn't  you  open  tie  gate 
yourself?" 

"Because,"  said  the  little  girl,  "the  paint's  not 
dry  yret.  Ix>ok  at  your  hands!" — Baltimore  Metho- 
dist. 


The  Late  Colonel. 

A  Colonel  who  lived  in  De  Sotah 
E.-changed  his  fine  team  for  a  motah, 

One   day,    as   foreboded. 

The  whole  thing  exploded, 
Which  cost  the  ol"  party  a  votah. 

— St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


His  Contribution. — Bacon — "Are  you  doing 
anything  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  your  neighbors? " 

Egbert — "Yes;  I've  just  sold  my  phonograph!" 
— Y ankers  Statesman. 


Famous  Speech  Explained. — "Don't  give  up 
the  ship!"  exclaimed  Lawrence. 

We  can  now  realize  how  he  felt. 

Evidently  there  were  souvenir-hunters  in  those 
days. — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Nature  stories.     Algy  me1  a  bear. 

The  bear  was  bulgy; 
The  bulge  was  Algy. 

Percy  thought  the  lion  cute 

He  went  too  near  the  cage; 

And  so  was  Persecuted. — Fry's  Magazine. 


Freak  Prescriptions. — A  New  York  druggist  is 
preparing  a  unique  scrapbook.  It  contains  the 
written  orders  of  some  customers  of  foreign  birth, 
and  these  orders  are  both  curious  and  amusing. 
Here  are  some  that  were  copied  from  the  original; 

"I  have  an  acute  pain  in  my  child's  diagram; 
Please  give  my  son  something  to  release  it." 

"Dear  Docther,  pies  gif  bearer  five  sense  worth 
of  Aundie  Toxyn  for  gargle  baby's  throat  and 
obleage." 

"My  little  baby  has  eat  up  its  father's  parish 
plaster.  Send  an  anecdote  quick  as  possible  by  the 
enclosed  girl . ' ' 

"This  child  is  my  little  girl  I  send  you  five 
cents  to  buy  two  sitless  powders  for  a  grown-up 
adult  who  is  sick." — Home  Herald. 


Revised. — There's  a  sucker  who  wishes  he  hadn't 
been  bom  every  minute. — Puck. 


"A  Pure  Cocoa  of  Undoubted 

Quality  and  Excellence  of 

Manufacture" 

Walter  Bakers 


A  distinguished  London  physician,  in  giv- 
ing some  hints  concerning  the 
proper    preparation   of    cocoa, 

says : 

"Start  with  a  pure  cocoa 
of  undoubted  quality  and 
excellence  of  manufacture, 
and  which  bears  the  ncme 
of  a  respectable  firm.  This 
point  is  important,  fcr 
there  are  many  cocoas  en 
the  market  which  have 
been  doctored  by  the  ad- 
dition    of     alkali,    starch, 

U^PaTod.    maU'  kola'  h°Ps-  etc-" 
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HIGHEST  AWARDS  in 
Europe    and    America 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780 


FLEXIBLE  FLYER 

The  Sled  that  Steers 

With  1907-8  Improvements.  The  swift- 
est, safest,  strongest  sled  ever  invented. 
The  fastest  sled  for  boys.  The  only  sled 
girlscan  properly  control.  Steeringwith- 
out  dragging  the  feet  lets  it  go  full  speed 
— saves  its  cost  in  shoes  the  first  season 
— prevents  wet  feet,  colds  and  doctor's 
bills.  Made  of  second  growth  white  ash 
and  steel — built  to  last.  i^^^^^^^^^^m 

MODEL   SLED  FREE. 

Write  for  cardboard  model  showing  jit  st  how  it  works; 
sent  free  with  colored  Christmas  booklet t  and  prices. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  £  CO.,  Box  1100  N,   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

MIMHH^H  Patentees  and  Manufacturers.  WMBHHH 


>EDUCATIONAL< 


The   Michigan    Military  Academy 

Ideal  site  Fine  equipment.  Prepares  for  all  colleges. 
Strong  teaching.  Genuine  military  training.  Symmet- 
rical culture.  Clean  atmosphere.  Not  h  reform  school. 
LAWEKKNCK  CAMERON  HULL,  President  and  Super- 
intendent, Orchard  Lake,  Michigan. 

The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  IV ow  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,    schools  and  fnmiliea. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    1VM.  O.   I'll  VIT,  IMgr. 

RUMSE Y  HALL  Connecticut 

A  SCHOOL  IN  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS. 


THE  RIGHT  SCHOOL  IS&SSS^Tte 

enceH  given.     We  aim  to  aid  von, 

SCHOOL  AGENCY,  812  C,  41  Park  Row,  New  York, 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS      That  is^hy  the  Funk  &  Wag- 

RF  fllllRF  nails  Standard  Dictionary 

TUC    DCCT  Series  is  so  widely  used  in  these 

THE    BEST  institutions.      Let  us   tell   you 

about  these  superior  books  and  quote  our  special  school 

price  on  them.    We  have  other  educationa'  books  that  you 

will  also  be  pleased  to  hear  about.     Write.     Funk  &  Wag- 

nalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


GREAT  BEAR   SPRING    WATER. 
"1U  Parity  hM  made  it  famous." 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 


FAOfjIMH.E 


rr-HK  NIAUARA  CLIP  hoi. Is  b< 
I  enrely  trom  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  M  in.  in  thickness, 
and  can  he  used  over  and  over 
again.  Better  than  pins  for  filing 
letters,  records,  cards,  etc.  Avoid 
unsightly  pinholes  in  attaching 
second  letters,  business  cards, 
checks,  drafts,  invoices,  etc.  Put  np  in  boxes  of  100  es- 
pecially for  desk  convenience.  Sample  box  16c, postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  THE  Litkkakv  DI0E8T  when  writtnit  to  advertisers. 
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Not  Quite  Clear. — A  well-known  clergyman  of 
Boston  was  once  talking  to  some  friends  with  ref- 
erence to  the  desirability  of  chronological  coherence 
in  ideas,  in  the  form  of  written  statement,  when  he 
observed  that  there  are  times  when  this  method 
becomes  a  trifle  too  suggestive. 

"For  instance."  said  the  speaker,  "I  once  heard 
;i  minister  in  New  Hampshire  make  his  usual  Sunday 
morning  announcements  as  follows: 

"  'The  funeral  of  the  late  and  much  lamented 
sexton  takes  place  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock. 

'  'Thanksgiving  services  will  be  held  in  this  chapel 
on  Thursday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock.'  ' — Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine. 


A  Wiser  Man. — "When  I  married  you,  you  said 
I'd  never  want  for  anything. 

"Did  I  say  that?" 

"You  did." 

"That  shows  how  little  I  knew  of  women  then." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  Fair  Exchange. — A  German  who  worked  in  the 
packing  department  of  a  large  store  tendered  his 
resignation  recently,  and  accompanied  it  with  the 
remark  that  he  was  going  in  business  for  himself 

"Me  und  anodder  feller  ve  make  a  business,"  he 
explained.  "I  will  giff  der  exberience  und  der  odder 
feller  vill  giff  der  gabital." 

"How  long  do  you  expect  that  plan  to  succeed?" 
asked  the  foreman. 

"O,  abouid  fife  years,"  replied  the  German. 
' '  Und  den  I  vill  haff  der  gabital  and  der  odder  feller 
vill  haff  der  exberience." — Judge. 


Child  Bests  a  Bishop. — Dr.  Ingram,  Bishop  of 
London,  is  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  but  he  declared  that 
at  times  young  children,  of  whom  he  is  extravagantly 
fond,  upset  him  badly  with  their  questions.  Once 
he  was  addressing  a  gathering  of  poor  children,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  remarks  invited  any  boy  or  girl 
to  ask  him  questions.  The  Bishop  answered  several, 
but  was  finally  floored  by  a  little  girl,  who  asked: 

"Please,  sir,  why  did  the  angels  walk  up  and  down 
Jacob's  ladder  when  they  had  wings?" 

Dr.  Ingram  escaped  by  blandly  inquiring 

"What  little  boy  or  girl  would  like  to  answer  that 
question?  ' — Boston  Herald. 


Considerate  Bridegroom. — A  Belleville  girl  and 
a  young  man,  both  of  whom  had  steady  jobs,  were 
married  the  other  day.  The  day  after  they  were 
married  the  girl  said  to  her  fond  husband: 

"Oh  George!  now  that  we  are  married,  there  is 
only  one  thing  I  regret,  and  that  is  that  I  have  to  give 
up  my  fine  position.' 

The  fond  young  husband  stroked  the  silken  tresses 
of  the  young  wifey's  hair  and  soothingly  replied: 

"Now,  darling,  don't  worry.  You  needn't  give  up 
your  position.     I'll  give  up  mine." —  Judge's  Library. 


Advertising  Pays. — A  Kansas  man  is  convinced 
that  advertising  pays.  He  advertised  for  a  lost  $5 
bill,  and  a  stranger,  who  had  picked  up  one  on  the 
streets,  read  the  advertisement  and  restored  the  bill 
to  the  advertiser.  A  few  days  later,  while  looking 
over  a  waistcoat  he  had  laid  oft",  the  original  lost  bill 
vas  found  in  a  pocket.  He  says  advertising  pays 
1 00  per  cent. — Utica  Press. 


So  It  Seems. — The  profound  truth  that  to-morrow 
never  comes,  and  yesterday,  altho  it  is  always 
passing,  has  never  been  with  us,  has  led  a  corre- 
spondent to  throw  off  this  effort 

"Altho  yesterday  to-day  was  to-morrow,  and 
to-morrow  to-day  will  be  yesterday,  nevertheless 
yesterday  to-morrow  would  be  day  after  to-morrow, 
because  to-day  would  be  to-morrow  yesterday,  and 
to-morrow  will  be  to-day  to-morrow,  or  would  have 
been  the  day  after  to-morrow  yesterday." — The 
Pilgrim. 


"— 


To 

enjoy  such 

sleep  your  comfort" 
must    be  warm    and 
light.      Ordinary  com- 
forts are  heavy,  but  not 
warm,  because  the  filling 
is  compact; — the  heat  of  the 
body  goes  right  through. 


.'OPP'I 

pott.  1  n 
i)t  Stlkolrne 


'■'■Sound  sleep 

in  cold  fresh  air  saves 
more  lives  than  science." 

-SIR  JOSEPH  LISTER, 

Famous  Londo7i  Surgeon. 


Maish  couLXti  Comforts 

are  Luxuriously  Warm — Wonderful \y  Light 

The  filling  is  a  fluffy,  snow-white  continuous  layer,  full  of  tiny  air-cells  that 
keep  the  vital  body-warmth  in.     You  wouldn't  believe 
there  could  be  such  a  difference    till   you  have  slept 
under  a  "Maish" — that  you  could  be  so  warm  with- 
out the  slightest  sense  of  weight. 

The  best  stores  have  Maish  Comforts;  all  sizes,  from 
Bassinette  (baby  comfort)  to  extra  long  and  extra  large; 
in  silkolene,  sateen  and  silk — charming  new  designs. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  the  "Maish"  don't 
accept  a  substitute:  write  us  and  we  will  refer 
you  to  one  who  has  or  supplv  you  direct. 

WriUto-dmi  for  "COMFORT."  our  book 
of  valuable  facts  about  bedding;  cross  sec- 
tion cut  from  a  Maish  Comfort  and  samples 
of  coverings,  FKEE. 

The  Cbas.  A.  Maish  Co..  1135  Bank  St.,  Cincinnati 


Com/ort 


Look  for  this  mark  sewn  in  every 


'laMi  luiniiutoi  Colton  Down 

1  -hCom- 


,^LL", 


.v^ 


i.*"///, 


shines  brightly  in  Chouse  where 
aSftr~liyi§  abolishes  dirt\  buK'Dfrl- 
and  despair  are  close  ofkin"Try  iMn 
your  next- hous^  cleaning  -wm^m^ a 
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Hardware 
a  Decorative  Feature 


o 


Every  home-builder  should  make  the  selection 
of  hardware  trimmings  a  personal  matter.  If 
the  choice  is  left  to  someone  else  you  are 
almost  certain  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
result.  Make  it  a  point  to  select  the  design 
and  finish  of  the  hardware  yourself. 

SARGENT'S 

Artistic 

Hardware 

offers  unusual  possibilities  for  making  the  hard 
ware  a  decorative  feature  of  the  new  home.  Sai 
gent's  Book  of  Designs  (sent  free)  willbeof  rea 
assistance  to  you.  From  the  68  patterns  illustrated 
you  will  be  able  to  choose  the  design  to  suit  your 
taste  and  the  architecture  of  your  house,  and 
the  selections  which  you  make  can  be  supplied 
through  your  local  dealer. 

The  Easy  Spring  Principle  of  Sargent's  Locks 
Insures  long  life  to  the  lu^k.  You  owe  it  to  yourse'* 
to  investigate  its  merits. 

Write  fot  SJrgent's  Rook  of  Designs  to-dav—  * 
•  eefor  the  asking. 

SARGENT  &  CO,  160  Leonard  St.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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JKvSmsh  vitality 

I  *X*  L* 

FLOOR,  FINISH 


Varnish  Vitality 

I.X.L.  FLOOR  FINISH 

Long  life  is  a  marked  characteristic 
of  I.X.L  Floor  Finish.  It  shines  when  it 
is  new  and  it  shines  when  it  is  old.  It 
lasts  tr>m  three  to  live  times  longer 
thanother  floor  varnishes.  Costs  more, 
but  it  is  by  far  the  most  economical. 
Will  not  scratch  white. 

To  get  the  best  possible  results,  u  floor  finish 
should  be  applied  by  an  expert, but  .-in»>/  /■>  Its 
easu  flowing,  quick  dryina  qualith  s,  anybody  run 
get  better  results  with  I.X.I..  Floor  Finish  titan 
with  othei  preparations. 

For    varnishing    fine    interior*,    a»k    for 
SMITH'S  l.X.L.  NO.  1. 


Send  for  '  Rules  for  the 
Preservation  of  Hard- 
wood Floors."    1*  Ion-  e 

mention    i ■    dealer's 

name 


EDWARD  SMITH  &  CO, 

59  Market  St.,  Chicago 
45  Broadway,  New  York 


WHAT  KIND  of  a  PREACHER 
WAS  JESUS  CHRIST? 

Dr.  David  «-ro(r.r.   President  <>f  Tha  Wean 

egheuy,  Pa,,  due  us  w  |       Lion  in 

THE  HOMILETr:  REVIEW 

for  October.     Per  copy  30c.     Per  year  $3.00 
Fl'SK  &■  \\  VU  W.I  s  1 01PAIY,  M-M  B,  Oi  Street  IRW  YORK 


A  Mean  Revenge. — Snoggs — "My  daughter  is 
going  to  marry  young  Scroggs  "  Boggs — "Why,  I 
thought  you  hated  him."  Snoggs — "I  do.  This  is 
a  scheme  of  mine  to  have  my  wife  become  his  mother- 
in-law." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Disciples  of  Koosevelt. — Jasper — "You  don't 
seem  so  fond  of  Roosevelt  as  you  were."  Jumt- 
uppe — "Well,  we  are  somewhat  confused.  We  ap- 
proved of  his  antirace-suicide  theories,  and  now 
when  we  go  to  loot  for  a  flat  we  find  that  we  are 
undesirable  citizens."  —Tin-  Editor. 


Which  Was  •■  Me  "? — Mrs.  George — "O  George, 
if  that  dreadful  lion  broke  loose,  whom  would  you 
save  first — the  children  or  me?  " 

George  {without  hesitation       ".Me!" — The  Sketch. 


Perhaps  True.  The  sculptor  was  working  on  a 
statue  of  Melancholy. 

"May  I  ask  what  you  are  doing?"  inquired  the 
visitor 

"Cutting  a  sorry  figure,"  said  the  sculptor,  scowling 
at  him.  —  Chicago  Tribune. 


What  He   Knows.       "Docs  he  know  much?' 
"Well,   be  not   only  knows  (hat   he  doesn't  know 

much,   but   he  knows   enough   to  keej>   others   from 

knowing  it  Judgi 


Anatomy.  The  Professor  Some  of  yougen- 
tleman  are  not  giving  me  your  closest  attention. 
Mr.  Bigk's.  what  do  we  find  under  the  kidneys?" 

Future  M.D. — "  Toast,  sir."     Pu  k. 


Too  Many  Pin-feathers.  A  well-known  club- 
man of  Boston  was  married  during  the  early  days 
of  the  past  winter  to  a  charming  Welleslcy  girl,  who, 
of  her  many  accomplishments,  is  proudest  of  her 
cooking 

The  husband  returned  late  one  afternoon  to  his 
home  in  Brookline,  to  discover  that  his  wife  was 
"all  tired  out.' 

"You  look  dreadfully  fatigued,  little  one,"  came 
from  hubby,  in  a  sympathetic  tone. 

"I  am,"  was  the  reply.  "You  see,  dear,  I  heard 
you  say  that  yon  liked  rabbit.  So  early  this  morn- 
ing I  went  to  the  market  to  get  you  one.  I  meant 
to  surprize  you  with  a  broiled  rabbit  for  dinner,  but 
I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  take  something  else.  I've 
been  hard  at  work  on  the  rabbit  all  day.  and  I  haven't 
got  it  more  than  half  picked.''      Lippincott's. 


First  Mortgage 
Farm  Loans 


INHERE  is  no  security  on  earth 
so  true  to  its  Holder  as  a  well 
placed  Farm  Loan.  During  a  Loan- 
ing period  covering  more  than  24 
years  no  client  of  ours  has  ever  lost 
a  dollar  by  reason  of  an  investment 
made  through  us.  This  proves  the 
quality  of  our  loans.  If  you  have 
funds  to  invest  in  absolutely  safe 
securities  netting  5,  5^  and  6%  and 
running  for  5  years,  we  should  like 
to  have  you  drop  us  a  postal  for 
descriptive  memorandum  of  our 
Loans;  Booklet  "  We're  Right  on 
the  Ground"  describing  fully  our 
methods  of  doing  business,  &c. 
We  can  refer  you  to  clients  who 
have  been  with  us  for  1 5  to  20  years 
and  who  have  held  from  $50,000  to 
5 1 00,000  of  our  loans.  Write  to- 
day for  information  if  you  are 
looking  for  high  grade  investments. 

E.    J.    LANDER    &    CO. 


Be 


'8" 


Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


The   Important    Point.      The  lank,  long-haired 

young  man  looked  dreamily  at  the  charming  girl  on 
whom  he  was  endeavoring  to  make  a  favorable  im- 
pression . 

"Did  you  ever  lone  for  leath?"  he  asked,  in  a 
low  and  moving  t< me. 

"Whose?"  inquired  the  charming  but  practical 
young    person.      Youth's     ( 'ompanion 

He  «lll  Keme<l.\  It.  "They  say  his  wife  has 
money."  "Well,  that  isn't  his  fault.  They've  been 
married  onl\   a  short  time.'' — London  Opinion. 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  28  years. 

At    the    following    Kcclcy    Institutes: 


Hit  IU'M„  ..  -      ,,    null 

Hot  ^(.rinKv  Ark. 
Ban  Franriweo,  <_al. 
l>«*nT*r,  Col. 
W»«t   lln**-n,  i  onn. 
Waablnirton,  I).  <  ., 

21  I    V.  I  apitol  Bt 


Dwigbl,   HI. 
Marion.  Ind. 
M.iL.fi-  1.1.  In4. 
}}'■%  Molii'x,  la. 
Trail  Orchard,  k.i  . 
I.«'x  intfton.  Want. 


Portland,  Ho, 
Grand  Raplda,  Ml  eh., 

5*95  Ba«  i  *>l\*-%*t  a**. 
Omatin,  N*l»., 

Cor.  Caci  A  Sfttti  Hlii. 
North  Conway,  N.  II. 


Itnffalo,  V   V. 
White  Plaint,  I.  r. 
Fargo,   V  I). 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

HI'J  S.  Itroad  -St. 
Ilarrlnhurfr*  Pa. 


PitUhurjr,  Ph., 

4346  Fifth  Ave. 
ProvtoVnc,  It.  I. 
WaulM-Kha,  Wit. 
Toronto,  Out..  Cnnada. 
>ViDnI|MaK,  Manitoba. 

IiOlldo         I   11  >.r  In  lid. 


Home  Gymnastics 

ON 

Ling's 
System 

By 

Antlers  Wide 
M.D..  Stockholm 

A  Series  of 
Daily  Exercises 
Mostly   Without 

Apparatus 

SEDENTARY  can  derive  great  profit 
from  this  simple,  plain, 
direct  exercise  at  home. 

Based  on  the  celebrated  Swedish  system. 

All  publishers'  profits  go  toward  erecting  a  Ling 
monument  at  Stockholm. 

"  A  marvelous  amount  of  information  of  a  most 
practical  character."— New  York  Sun. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS,  NET 

FUNK   &    WACNALLS   COMPANY 
I  44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


PEOPLE 


BALZAC 

A  highly  interesting  and  fascinating  study  by 
Adoluh  Hyppolite  Taine,  translated,  with  an  ap- 
preciarion  of  Taine  by  Lorenzo  O'Rourke. 
1 2mo,cloth,  frontispiece.  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 


BETTER  THAN    DRUGS 

The  Pleurometer 

A   SIMPLE,   sensible  device  for    developing  lung 
power  an  J  proper  breathing.   Gives  rich,  red  blood; 
protects  against  cold  and  catarrh. 
Sen  J  for  free  book  let,  THE  WAY  TO  KEEP  WELL.  | 
H.  BIRD,  Park  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

F»r-i«e.  $2.00 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Old  and  the  New. — Little  Johnny's  father 
is  a  physician  and  his  mother  is  a  Christian  Scientist. 
Recently  the  little  boy  was  threatened  with  appen- 
dicitis. His  sister,  going  into  the  room  where  Johnny 
was  in  bed,  found  a  very  indignant  little  boy,  who 
made  this  complaint. 

"Father  and  mother  won't  let  me  talk  slang,  but 
when  I  told  mother  how  sick  I  was  she  said  'Forget 
it,'  and  when  I  told  father  he  said,  'Cut  it  out.'  " — 
Judge. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

September  20. — An  imperial  edict  is  issued  by  the 
Empress  Dowager  in  Peking  ordering  the  organi- 
zation of  a  council  to  consult  with  the  Throne  on 
matters  of  state.  This  is  taken  to  be  the  first 
step  toward  the  granting  of  a  constitutional 
form  of  government. 

September  21. — The  Hague  Conference  in  plenary 
session  adopts  the  proposition  for  |the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  prize-court,  and  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  the  convening  of  a  third 
peace  conference  in  about  eight  years. 

September  23. — Three  leading  Moroccan  tribes 
sign  the  peace  conditions  imposed  by  General 
Drude,  and  the  war  is  regarded  as  ended. 

Marconi  at  Glace  Bay,  N.  S.,  announces  that  in 
three  weeks  wireless  messages  will  be  transmitted 
to  Clifden,  Eng.,  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  a  word 
for  commercial  messages  and  five  cents  for  press 
messages. 

The  International  Hygiene  Congress  opens  in 
Berlin. 

September  24. — Wu  Ting-fang  is  reappointed 
Chinese   Minister   at    Washington. 

The  Anglo-Russian  convention,  according  to  a 
dispatch  from  St.  Petersburg,  after  dividing 
Persia  into  spheres  of  influence,  decides  that 
Great  Britain's  influence  shall  be  supreme  in 
Tibet's  internal  administration. 

September  25. — An  imperial  rescript  is  made  pub- 
lic at  St.  John's  forbidding  the  service  by  any 
colonial  authority  of  any  legal  process  regarding 
fishery-rights  on  board  any  American  vessels, 
and  suspending  all  colonial  statutes  authorizing 
seizure  of  American  vessels  for  alleged  violation 
of  fishery-laws. 


Domestic. 

September  20. — Recommendations  for  changes 
in  the  construction  of  turrets  are  made  by  the 
board  that  investigated  the  explosion  on  the 
battle-ship  Georgia,  and  it  is  shown  that  these 
changes  are  virtually  embodied  in  the  newest 
types  of  battle-ships. 

September  21. — Fines  aggregating  $1,800,000  are 
imposed  on  the  Gulf  Compress  Company  by  a 
Mississippi  court,  and  it  is  ordered  to  wind  up 
its  affairs  and  leave  the  State. 

Tom  L.  Johnson  is  nominated  for  a  fourth  term 
as  Mayor  by  the  Cleveland  Democrats. 

September  23. — The  first  electic  car  is  run  through 
the  Belmont  tunnel  under  the  East  River  in 
New  York. 
Robert  Fulton  Day  is  observed  at  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  with  a  great  parade  of  steam-craft 
in  Hampton  Roads. 

The  fourth  annual  national  conference  of  Uni- 
tarians and  other  Christian  churches  is  held  in 
Boston  in  connection  with  the  International 
Congress  of  Religious  Liberals. 

Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  is  placed  on  trial  for 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  in  the 
land  cases. 

September  24. — The  Alton  Railroad  is  granted 
immunity  on  rebate  charges  by  Judge  Landis 
in  Chicago,  on  the  request  of  Attorney-General 
Bonaparte,  but  the  Grand  Jury  is  ordered  to 
investigate  the  Standard  Oil's  charges  that 
others  have  violated  the  law. 

Secretary  Taft  is  indorsed  for  President  by  the 
Nebraska  Republican  Convention. 

Bids  for  supplying  and  transporting  coal  for  the 
Atlantic  battle-ship  fleet  during  its  trip  to  the 
Pacific  show  the  figures  to  be  far  lower  for 
foreign  vessels  than  for  American. 

The  fourth  International  Congress  of  Religious 
Liberals  opens  at  Tremont  Temple,   Boston. 

September  25. — Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  challenge 
for  the  America's  Cup  is  declined  by  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  on  account  of  certain  con- 
ditions which  it  contained. 

President  Roosevelt  and  family  return  to  Wash- 
ington from  their  summer  home  at  Oyster  Bay. 

Secretary  of  State  Root  leaves  Washington  for 
Mexico,  where  he  will  be  the  guest  of  President 
Diaz . 

Missouri  railroads,  |after  a  three-months'  test  of 
the  2-cent-fare  law,  report  a  loss  of  $1,500,000, 
and  will  appeal  to  the  courts. 


For 


ptoest  Days- 

NOW,  that  the  harvest  days  are  over,  it  is 
an  opportune  time  to  think  of  preparing  for 


'  E 


the  coming  crop  of  cold  weather.     All  days  are  harvest  days 

in  a  house  heated  by  an  Underfeed  Furnace,  for  every  one  of  the 

thousands  who  have  taken  a  course  in  Domestic  Economy  in  the  Underfeed  School 

of  Experience  KNOWS  that  the 

Peck- Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace 

Saves  1-2  to  2-3  on  Coal  Bills 


Illustration  shows  f urn  are.  without  casing, 

cut  out,  to  show  how  coal  is  forced  up 

under  fir  e—^uiluch  burns  on  top. 


Clean,  even  heat  at  remarkably  low  cost  is  enjoyed    by    Underfeed    owners. 

Cheapest  slack  gives  as  much  heat  as  highest 
grade  anthracite.  All  the  fire  is  on  top.  Smoke 
and  gases,  tuasted  in  other  furnaces,  must  pass 
thru  the  flames,  are  consumed  and  turned  into 
heat  units.  The  UNDERFEED  is  a  furnace 
which  only  needs  a  little  time  to  pay  for  itself. 
Dr.  E.  F.  Baker,  Jacksonville,  111.,  of  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  writes : 

"Tonr  agent  here  installed  yonr  UNDERFEED 
furnace  in  my  bouse  of  ten  rooms  last  Fall.     I  find 
It  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  way,  notably  in  tbe 
Small  amount  of  f  ael  consumed  and  in  tbe  steady 
amount  of  beat  given  off.     Required  less  care  and 
labor  in  feeding  tban  any  furnace  I  baveever  seen." 
We  have  hundreds  of  other  letters — testimonials  of  appreci- 
ation    from  all  parts  of  the  country.     For  a  postal  request 
we  will  send  you  a  lot  of  these  fac-similes  and  our  Underfeed 
Booklet.     Heating  plans  and  services  of  our  Engineering 
Department  are  yours — FREE.     Write  to-day,  giving  name 
of  local  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

THE  PECK-WILLIAMSON  CO. 

304  West  Fifth  Street,      -       -      Cincinnati    Ohio 
Dealers  are  Invited  to  Write  for  Our  Fall  Proposition 


S3  AjMAtoffl    ' 


\m* 


Coal  Bills  Reduced  25% 
Comfort  Increased  100% 


by   using 


The  Powers  Heat  Regulator 


ON   YOUR   FURNACE  OR   BOILER. 
Easily  applied,  fits  any  heater.      Sold  by  all  dealers  or  sent  on  trial 

THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  GO. 


Send  for 
FREE  BOOK 


Automatic. 

3.   Dearborn  Street,  CHH'tfiO 
IIS  Fifth   Avenue,  .NEW  YORK 


THOSE  persons  who  receive  October 
dividends  and  interest  can  safely 
'  and  profitably  deposit  their  money  oil 
our  Certificate  plan  at  6}!. 
Write  for  booklet  "  D." 


"Riding  Comfort"  ft,^^ian<, 

~~ ~~~~^~ ~~^~~ ™     a  genuine 

Whitman 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free,  containing  everything  from 
"Saddle,  toSpur." 

The  Mehl  bach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St,  N.Y.  City 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL — THE  HOUSE  SANITARY 

^tfjfijfljj'lfBK   Is  what  tiling  really  means.    The  tiled    <J|dM|(fifnfc: 
BATHROOM  and  KITCHEN 

the  desire   of  every  householder. 


Your 

Guide 


IS 


Our 


NO-CODO  STEEL  TILING 

puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  For  a  few  dollars  you  can  com- 
pletely transform  your  Bathroom,  Kitchen,  or  Laundry  into  the 
most  modern  tiled  effect.  It  has  every  advantage  over  all  other 
kinds  of  tiling— is  the  most  sanitary,  durable,  and  economical 
material  on  the  market.  Easily  ana  quickly  applied  by  ANY 
MECHANIC.    Write  for  prices  and  booklet. 

We  also  manufacture 

NORTHROP  STEEL  CEILINGS  and  WALLS 

Catalogue  furnished  on  request. 
NORTHROP.  COFll'RN   &   DODGE  CO. 

15  Cherry  St..  New  York  City 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Minimum,     4     lines 


BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITIES 

LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE  WANTED. 
A  large  income  assured  to  anyone  who  will 
act  as  our  representative  after  learning  our 
business  thoroughly  by  mail.  Experience 
unnecessary.  All  we  require  is  honesty, 
ambition  and  willingness  to  learn  a  lucra- 
tive business.  No  soliciting  or  traveling. 
An  exceptional  opportunity  for  those  who 
desire  to  better  their  condition  and  make 
more  money.  For  full  particulars  write 
nearest  office  for  free  book  No.  72.  National 
Co-Operative  Realty  Co.,  Athenaeum  Bldg., 
Chicago.  111. ;  Marden  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Phelps  Bldg..  Scranton.  Pa.,  and 
Delgar  Bldg..  Oakland.  Calif. 

$1,000  AT  DEATH;  WEEKLY  BENEFIT 
$5,  and  our  system  of  registration  and 
identification  with  black  seal  wallet,  all 
for  $2  per  year.     Agents  wanted. 

GERiJAN  REGISTRY  CO. 

267  N.  7th  Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
Evans  Wilkens  A  Co..  S49  "F."  Washington. 


BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 


Good  or  bad  times,  the  well  placed  Farm 
Mortgage  stands  first  as  security.  If  you 
want  a  descriptive  memorandum  of  mort- 
gages in  amounts  of  $500  up  netting  free 
and  clear  of  all  expenses  5.  5^j  and  6  per 
cent  write  us.  We  will  also  send  booklet 
describing  fully  our  methods.  WTe  have 
been  in  business  for  25  years  and  can  satisfy 
you  as  to  our  own  standing  as  well  as  the 
character  of  our  loans.  Write  for  full  par- 
ticulars. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 
Box"  8" 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

A  splendiil  and  safe  investment  is  offered 
in  the  6%  Gold  Bonds  of  the  San  Carlos 
Park  Syndicate,  who  have  secured  an  im- 
mense tract  of  the  finest  residence  land 
near  San  Francisco.  Special  inducements 
to  first  purchasers.  Write  for  particulars. 
395  Monadnock    Building,    San  Francisco. 


Patents  that  PROTECT— Our  three  books 
for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents 
Stamps.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacev,  Rooms  18  to 
28  Pacific  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C.  Estab- 
lished ls69. 

LET  me  sell  your  Patent.  My  book  ex- 
plaining how  mailed  free.  Sixteen  years' 
experience.  Patent  sales  exclusively.  Wm. 
E.  Hoyt,  Patent  Sales  Specialist.  290J.J. 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


EDUCATIONAL 


LEARN  TO  DRAW.  Constantly  increas- 
ing demand  for  artists  of  ability  every- 
where. We  teach  cartooning,  caricaturing 
and  illustrating  successfully  by  mail.  Pre- 
pare yourself  to  make  money.  Send  stamp 
for  particulars  of  course  of  study  and  Prize 
Competition.  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF 
CARICATURE.  117  World  Bldg.    New  York. 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSES  in 
}  French.  German.  Spanish,  Latin,  and 
Greek,  given  at  home ;  also  Commercial 
French,  German,  and  Spanish.  Native  in- 
structors. Send  for  free  information. 
Massachusetts  Correspondence  Schools,  194 
Boylston  St..  Boston. 


MACHINERY 


HOW  TO  FINANCE  A  BUSINESS  EN- 
TERPRISE. Clearly  taught  by  the  Brokers' 
and  Promoters'  Handbook.  An  interesting 
48-page  descriptive  booklet.  No.  JSS.  mailed 
free.  THE  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 
00  .  OF  AMERICA    117  Nassau  St..  N.  Y. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC   RAM.  pumps  water 
by  water  power— no  attention— no  expense 
2  feet   fall,    elevates     water    60    feel      >  tc. 
Guaranteed.     Catalog  free.     Rife  Ram  Co., 
2197  Trinity  Building.  New  York  City. 

BOATS  ®.   MARINE   SUPPLIES 

There  is  no  time  so  advantageous  for  the 
purchase   of    marine     gasoline   engines    as 
the   present;     Write    us  and    find  out  why 
Catalogue  on    request.    Ten  size-.  2 
horse-power.     High-grade  engine.     Prompt 
shipment 

I>C BRIE  MOTOR  CO., 
445  Gnoin  Street.  Detroit.  Michigan. 


PRACTICAL  ART  STUDY 
Under  a  successful  artist  and  teacher. 
Cartoons.  Caricature.  Illustrating,  etc.,  by 
mail  at  moderate  cost  If  interested  write 
me.  (iRANTE.  HAMILTON.  1501  Flatiron 
Building.  New  York  City, 


WHY    NOT    BECOME  A  SDC0E88FUL 

LOTH  OR?  Through  correspondence  we 
train  vou  and  secure  you  recognition  in  the 
literary  world  Wkotkbn  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. Dept.  A.  Bee  Bldg..  Omaha,  Nebr. 


HELP  AND  SITUATIONS 
WANTED 

WE  WANT  SALESMEN 
THE  TOLEDO  COMPUTING  SCALE  CO., 
Toledo.  Ohio,  a  large  and  progressive  com- 
pany, making  the  highest  type  computing 
scales,  the  sale  of  which  has  met  with 
phenomenal  success,  is  extending  its  busi- 
ness and  wants  several  high-grade  sales- 
men ;  applicants  must  be  between  the  ages 
of  26  and  42,  have  good  ability,  fair  educa- 
tion, successful  selling  experience,  and  be 
now  employed.    Fidelity  bond  required. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  consider  the  propo- 
sition yourself  and  have  a  friend  who  is  a 
first  class  salesman  who  desires  to  better 
his  condition,  please  give  us  his  name  and 
address,  or  have  him  communicate  with  us. 

Your  kindness  will  be  highly  appreciated. 
Address,    Sales   Department, 

TOLEDO  COMPUTING  SCALE  CO. 
Toledo,   Ohio 


AGENTS  wanted  to  represent  old  estab- 
lished Mail  Order  House.  Over  one  thou- 
sand rapid  selling  specialties.  From  $5  to 
$10  per  day  easily  made;  costly  outfit  free. 
GEORGE  A.  PARKER,  Dept.  24.  720  Chest- 
nut Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  our  Stylo- 
graphic  and  Fountain  Pens.  Write  for  Cata- 
logue and  Agents'  discount. 

J.    ULLRICH   &    CO..    Mfrs. 
Dept.  24,  27  Thames  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


POSITIONS  paying  SlOOO-SaOOO  open  for 
Salesmen,  Executive,  Clerical  and  Tech- 
nical men.  Write  us  to-day  stating  vour 
experience.    Hapgoods,  305-307  B'wav,  N.  Y. 


TEACHERS.  Governesses,  housekeepers, 
mothers-helpers  matrons,  companions, 
secretaries,       attendants     supplied.       The 

HOPKINS    EDUCATIONAL    AGENCY. 
Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


HOME  UTILITIES 


BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH  is  the 
best  finish  made  for  floors  and  interior 
woodwork.  Not  brittle  ; will  notscratchor 
deface  like  shellac  or  varnish.  Send  foi 
free  booklet.  For  sale  by  dealers  in  Paints, 
Hardware  and  House  Furnishings. 

THE  BUTCHER    POLISH    CO. 

356  Atlantic  Ave..   Boston.  Mass. 


PATENT  LAW  and  OFFICE  PRACTICE 
l>y  mail.     Free  booklet  and  specimen  pages; 

thoroughly  practical  course.  Cor.  School  of 
Pat.  Law.Dept.B.  1*53  Mint  wood.  Wash.,  D.O 
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TIE  BEST  OPPORTUNITY 

that  can  be  found  for  the  investor  or 
homeseeker  to-day  is  real  estate  in  Central 
Montana.  The  St  Paul  ami  Great  Northern 
railroads  are  building  through  this  section, 
giving  two  direct  lines  to  Seattle.  Very 
rich  soil,  bountiful  crops,  good  markets, 
ample  rainfall,  pleasant  climate.  Large 
traits  are  for  sale  at,  low  prices,  which 
within  two  years  can  be  cut  up  into  small 
farms  and  sold  at  a  large  profit.  80  per  rent 
of  the  land  does  not  need  irrigation.  Man'. 
small  tracts  that  would  make  line  home-  fr,r 
men  of  model  n  means. 

THURSTON,  BENNETT  AND 

FORSYTH,  INC. 

>»*<• rsto  Judith  Basin  Realty  Co.    Moore,  Mon. 


"THE  ATHENS  OF  FLORIDA" 

A  modern  up-to-date  town,  free  from  un- 
lieahhful  influences,  among  the  pines  and 
orange  groves  The  home  or  the  celebrated 
John  B  Stktson  Univkrsity— For  Sale 
here  A  Hotel,  modern  appointments,  ac- 

eommodutes  40  guest-,  establ  i^hed  business, 
excellent    income — Only    fla.OOO.     Furnish- 
ings included.     For  bargains  address 
B.  II.  HAVWARD,    Delnnd,   Florida 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY 

Send  us  a  photograph  of  \<>ur  place  to- 
gether with  a  fifty-word  description  and 
\our  ehe'iue  for  Sla  (Mia  rid  we  will  print  an 
illustrated  advertisement  in  this  depart- 
ment   in   a  spiiee  1  \   inches  square.     160, 000 

Seal  Ertate  bnyeTB  will  see  yemr  offer. 
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FRAGRANT  RED  CEDAR  CHESTS  AND 
BOX  COUCHES.  Useful  and  ornnmental. 
Guaranteed  absolutely  moth  and  dust  proof. 
Shipped  freight  prepaid  on  approval,  direct, 
from  factory.  Write  for  descriptive  book- 
let and  prices. 

PIEDMONT  FURNITURE  CO. 

Dept.  8,  Statesville,  N.  0. 


THE  NAIAD  FILTER,  new  in  principle, 
unequaled  efficiency,  germ-proof,  moderate 
cost.  Write  for  interesting  Bookleton  Pure 
Water  and  our  free  trial  offer.  THE  NAIAD 
FILTER  CO.,  6Z5  Sudbury  Bldg.,  Boston. 


BALSAM  PILLOWS-To  inhale  their  fra- 
grance relieves  Asthma,  Hay  Fever,  throat 
and  lung  troubles.  By  express  prepaid  $2.00 
—Balsam Sachet  postpaid 26cent&  Address 
Sales  Dept  Balsam  Pillow  Co. .Walker,  Minn. 


MUSICAL 


HOW  TO  READ  MUSIC  AT  SIGHT.  For 
student,  amateur,  or  teacher.  Highest  tes- 
timonials. (50c.  post-paid.  Send  for  circular, 
.lames  P.  Downs.  Box  706,  New  York  City. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


KLIPS  (2  each  of  7  sizes)  for  binding 
papers  and  magazines,  seventy-five  cents. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price  List  free. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  327,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


SEEDS.  STOCK  AND   PETS 

BIRD  MANNA  is  the  secret  preparation 
used  by  the  Canary  Breeders  of  the  Hartz 
Mountains  in  Germany  for  curing  all  dis- 
eases of  Cage  Birds  and  restoring  lost  song. 
It  acts  like  magic.  15c  by  druggist  or  by 
mail.  Send  for  "Free  Bird  Book."  Phila. 
Biiti)  Food  Co.,  400  N.  3rd  St..   Phila.    Pa. 


FANCY  PHEASANTS,  all  varieties.  Or- 
namental water  fowl.  Flamingoes,  Cranes, 
Storks,  Swans,  Geese.  Ducks,  Live  Game, 
Game  Birds,  etc.  Write  for  price  list. 
Wenz  &  Mackensen,  Yardley,  Pa.;  Agts.  for 
Jul.  Mohr.  Jr.,  Germany. 


BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 


PROF.  WALTER  THOMAS  MILLS,  the 
well  known  Orator  and  Writer,  in  order  to 
more  effectively  reach  the  masses,  lias  estab- 
lished the  "NATIONAL  LABOR  TRIB- 
UNE," an  8  page  weekly  publication  with 
an  able  staff  of  correspondents.  It  is  indis- 
pensable to  one  interested  in  modern  reform 
movements,  and  also  contains  farm  notes 
and  GENERAL  HOME  READING.  Circu- 
lation 50,000.  Only  $1.00  a  year. 
LABOR  TRIBUNE. 
3114th  Avenue,  North.  Seattle,  Wash. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 


W'Rl'lE  to  Bureau  or  liesearcn,  i\ew 
Albany.  Ind.,  for  literary  help  and  material 
in  preparing  speeches,  debates,  essays,  club 
papers.    Expert  work.    Reasonable  rates. 


WATCHES.  JEWELRY.  ETC. 


"WATCHES-FACTORY  TO  POCKET." 
Ladies  Solid  Gold  Open  Face  O  Size,  Elgin 
or  Waltham,  $17.50.  Htg.  case  with  Star-set 
Diamond  $21.75.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  W.  F.  DOLL  MFG.  CO..  175 
Broadway.  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEW  DEVELOPER-SAMPLE  FREE 
"  BROMO-PRINT  "  is  a  special  developer 
for  Velox  and  other  gas-light  papers.  Gives 
rich  blue  black  tones;doesn't  poison  fingers. 
For  large  FREE  sample  address  Mitchell, 
Chemist,  1016  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Needlework 

"FLEISHER'S  KNITTING  &  CROCHET- 
ING MANUAL"  is  invaluable  to  expert 
and  beginner.  Contains  photographic  illus- 
trations of  new  and  staple  garments  with 
directions  for  making.  Teaches  knitting 
and  crocheting  by  the  quickest  method 
made  easy  by  illustrated  stitches.  Mailed 
for  20  cents.  S.  B.  &  B.  W.  FLEISHER. 
Dept.  65.  Philadelphia. 


Vacuum  Cap 
OUR  VACUUM  CAP  when  used  a  few 
minutes  each  day  draws  the  blood  to  the 
scalp,  causing  free  and  normal  circulation, 
which  stimulates  the  hair  to  a  new  healthy 
growth.  Sent  on  trial  under  guarantee. 
Write  for  free  particulars.  The  Modern 
Vacuum  Cap  Co..  594  Barclay  Block.  Denver. 


Exercise 

Digestive  Troubles  made  a  thing  of  the 
past;  Evans'  Corrective  exercises;  no  ap- 
paratus. Real  thing  for  permanent  results. 
Quickly  effective.  Physical  well-being  and 
pleasure  one  can't  afford  to  miss.  Send  for 
blank  and  terms.  DANA  M.  EVANS  CO.. 
1337  Cherokee  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


Miniatures 

Miniattire  Portraits.  Ivory  or  Porcelain. 
High-grade  work  copied  from  any  picture. 
Price  reasonable.  W'rite  A.  Wjlsey  Part- 
BtOK,  18  Pier  Street.  Yonkers,  N,  Y. 

Photo-Engravers 

Catalogue  and  advertisement  requirements 
of  the  better  class  we  solicit.  Send  for  sarn- 
ies and  further  information.  Gatchel  & 
anning.  Illustrators  and  Engravers, Phila. 
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HELPS  TOWARD  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 


New  Methods  for  Acquiring  Effective  Elocution 

THE  ESSENTIALS   OF   ELOCUTION 

Novel  ways  by  which  to  perfect  every  gesture  and  articulation  to  that  high 
degree  of  art  where  the  art  itself  is  concealed  and  the  hearer  is  made  oblivious  of 
everything  but  the  sentiments  uttered  by  the  speaker.  These  talks  are  radical  de- 
partures from  old-time  methods.  By  Alfred  Avres,  Author  of  "  The  Orthoepist," 
"  The  Verbalist,"  etc.,  etc.     i6mo,  Cloth.     75  cents. 

The  Lutheran  Observer: 

phies  on  the  subject." 


'•  It  is  worth  more  than  all  the  ponderous  philosc- 


How  to  Reach,  Move,  and  Influence  a.r\  Audience 

BEFORE  AN   AUDIENCE 

This  is  not  a  book  on  elocution,  but  treats,  in  a  new  and  original  way,  public 
speaking.  The  author  devotes  particular  attention  to  the  use  of  the  will  in  public 
speaking,  and  emphasizes  creative  rather  than  imitative  speaking.  It  contains  many 
interesting  facts  and  illustrations.  By  Nathan  Sheppard,  Compiler  "The  Dick- 
ens Reader,"  "  Character  Reading  from  George  Eliot,"  etc.    i2mo,  Cloth.    75  cents. 

The  Literary  World,  Boston  :  "We  advise  every  public  speaker  to  read  at 
least  the  opening  chapter  of  this  book  ;  the  rest  will  follow." 


Perfection  of  Voice,  Gesture,  and  Bearing 

THE  DRILL  BOOK  IN  VOCAL  CULTURE 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  fundamental  constituents  of  effective,  graceful 
speaking.  Heartily  commended  by  the  highest  authorities.  The  book  contains 
several  illustrative  diagrams.  It  is  the  result  of  wide  reading,  careful  study,  and 
practical  experience.  By  Edward  P.  Thwing,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "A  Hand- 
book of  Illustrations,"     Outdoor  Life  in  Europe,"  etc.     i6mo,  Paper.     25  cents. 

The  Independent,  New  York  :  "  Compact  and  inexpensive,  but  it  omits  noth- 
ing essential." 


The  Best  Selections  for  Platform  Delivery 

BELL'S  STANDARD   ELOCUTIONIST 

Principles  and  exercises,  followed  by  a  copious  selection  of  extracts  in  prose  and 
poetry,  classified  and  adapted  for  reading  and  recitations,  from  ancient  and  modern 
eloquence.  For  senior  and  junior  pupils  and  students.  Revised  edition,  188th 
thousand.  By  Prof.  Chas.  Bell  and  Alexander  M.  Bell,  F.E.L.S.,  Late 
Lecturer  in  University  College,  London.     i2mo,  Cloth.    $1.50. 

Prof.  T.  C.  Trueblood,  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  "  It  is  standard,  and  contains  many  valua- 
ble hints  and  exercises." 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers.    44-60  East  23d  St..  NEW  YORK 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  PRESIDENTS  TOUR 

WHILE  the  press  generally  think  the  motive  of  the  Presiden- 
tial jaunt  through  the  Middle  West  and  South  is  a  desire 
to  learn  at  first  hand  the  needs  of  the  people  and  to  investigate  on 
the  spot  the  feasibility  of  a  deep  waterway  for  freight  from  Chi- 
cago and  the  Great  Lakes  to  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
a  few  Democratic  organs  regard  the  trip  with  suspicion  as  shrewdly 
calculated  to  augment 
third  -  term  sentiment. 
Thus  a  Washington  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York 
Times  points  out  that  on 
this  "momentous  trip" 
the  President "  will  meet 
twenty-three  governors, 
in  many  of  whose  States 
the  Roosevelt  sentiment 
is  rampant,"  and  that 
"he  can  not  prevent  be- 
ing told  again  and  again 
of  this  sentiment." 
With  his  departure,  as- 
serts another  dispatch 
from  the  same  city,  "  the 
third-term  talk  starts 
again."  "  It  may  be,  as 
Secretary  Root  says, 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
not  be  the  candidate," 
doubtfully  remarks  the 
New  York  World 
(Oem.);  and  it  adds: 
"But  if  Mr.  Roosevelt 
intended  to  be  the  candi- 
date what  would  he  do 
that  he  is  now  leaving 
undone,  and  what  would 
he  leave  undone  that  he 

is  now  doing  ?  "  And  the  New  York  Commercial  (Com.)  bids  the 
Mississippi  boomers  take  thought  with  the  following  suggestion: 
"  If  Roosevelt  were  to  be  reelected  President,  how  long  would  it  be 
before  he  would  be  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  put  interstate 
commerce  on  waterways  under  the  control  and  regulation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission?" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  journey  is  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the 
press  at  large.     "More  than  any  other  President  of  the  United 


Photographed  by  Brown  Bros. 

A    GROUP    CONTAINING    NINE  OK  THE  GOVERNORS  WHO   ACCOMPANIED    PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT   DOWN   THE    MISSISSIPPI. 

Beginning  with  the  man  in  a  silk  hat  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture,  and  reading  to  the 
right,  the  names  are  as  follows:  Gov.  Cummins,  of  Iowa;  Charles  H.  Hutting;  Gov.  Deneen, 
of  Illinois  ;  D.  C.  Nugent ;  Gov.  Brooks,  of  Wyoming  ;  Gov.  Hoch,  of  Kansas  ;  Gov.  Chamber- 
lain, of  Oregon ;  James  E.  Smith  ;  Gov.  Sheldon,  of  Nebraska ;  Gov.  Broward,  of  Florida ;  Gov. 
Davidson,  of  Wisconsin  ;  Henry  B.  Hawes  ;  Gov.  Burke,  of  North  Dakota.  The  Governors 
declined  to  commit  themselves  to  a  plan  for  the  conservation  of  the  country's  natural  resources 
which  was  put  before  them  on  this  trip  and  which  is  favored  by  the  President. 


States  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  sought  to  learn  the  people's  needs  and 
wishes  at  first  hand,"  says  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.; ; 
and  The  Ohio  State  Journal  (Rep.),  of  Columbus,  commends 
the  trip  with  the  quaint  assertion  that  "  it  has  goodness  in  it."  The 
President,  adds  the  same  paper,  "scatters  many  fine  ideas  on  these 
trips  of  his,  and  spreads  the  gospel  of  civic  righteousness  and 
decent  politics — an  opinion  not  widely  echoed  in  Wall  Street." 
The  most  picturesque  as  well  as  the  most  significant  part  of  the 

Presidential  journey  has 
been  the  voyage  down 
the  Mississippi  in  the 
steamer  of  the  same 
name,  escorted  by  a  flo- 
tilla of  twenty-three 
steamboats  carrying  the 
governors  of  some  thir- 
teen States.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  laying  aside 
public  problems  for  the 
relaxation  of  bear-shoot- 
ing in  the  cane-brakes, 
the  President  had  spo- 
ken at  Canton,  Ohio ; 
Keokuk,  Iowa;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  ;  Cairo,  111.  ; 
and  Memphis,  Tenn. 
In  these  speeches  he 
made  it  clear  that  he 
"stands  pat  "  in  his  pol- 
icy toward  lawbreaking 
corporations,  and  that 
he  has  not  weakened  in 
his  advocacy  of  more 
Federal  control  over  in- 
terstate commerce.  The 
New  York  EveningPost 
(Ind.)  remarks  that 
while  the  speeches 
"  marked  out  a  vast  pro- 
gram," were  "delivered  in  an  oracular  tone."  and  were  received  by 
his  separate  audiences  with  enthusiasm,  they  "have  made  no  sensa- 
tion "  in  the  country  at  large.  But  as  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.) 
points  out,  the  interest  of  the  general  public  could  not  be  expected 
to  remain  at  concert  pitch,  since  "the  many  speeches  of  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  week  are  manifestly  one  rather  than  many."  That 
is  to  say,  they  contain  practically  one  message  with  respect  to  "the 
question  of  chief  domestic  concern — namdy.  the  attitude  of  the 
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AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE 


"  As  Congressman,  as  Governor  of  his  State,  and  finally  as  President,  he  rose  to  the  foremost  place  among  our  statesmen,  reaching  a  position  which  would  satisfy 

in  contact,  which  so  endeared  him  to  our  people.  .  .  .  Arrogance  toward  the  weak,  and  envious  hatred  of  those  well  off,  were 


Administration  toward  the  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce."    The  same  paper  adds  : 

"The  yelling  match  between  the  supporters  and  the  opponents 
of  the  Administration  has  continued  too  long.  If  the  two  parties 
were  put  in  a  room  and  one  side  were  compelled  to  state  definitely 
what  it  proposed  to  do,  and  the  other  to  state  with  equal  definite- 
ness  what  it  was  willing  should  be  done,  the  difference  developed 
would  not  be  vital  enough  to  warrant  continuing  the  wrangle  until 
hard  times  shut  off  the  debate." 

The  occasion  of  the  Canton  speech  was  the  dedication  of  the 
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A    FORECAST  OF  THAT    MISSISSIPPI    TRIP. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


McKinley  monument  and  mausoleum,  and  the  President,  after  a 
tender  and  appreciative  tribute  to  his  predecessor,  commended  the 
example  of  a  serene  and  sober  character  like  McKinley's  to  hasty 
and  prejudiced  agitators  against  wealth,  as  well  as  to  politicians 
and  business  men  who  forget  their  personal  standards  of  honor 
when  they  become  immersed  in  political  ventures  or  great  business 
enterprises.  At  Keokuk  he  stated  that  appeals  had  been  made  to 
him  during  the  last  few  months  "  not  to  enforce  the  law  against 
certain  wrongdoers  of  great  wealth  because  to  do  so  would  inter- 
fere with  the  business  prosperity  of  the  country."  His  only  an- 
swer to  such  appeals  was  that  "  if  righteousness  conflicts  with  the 
fancied  needs  of  business,  then  the  latter  must  go  to  the  wall." 
Referring  to  the  charge  that  his  inflexible  attitude  was  the  cause 
of  the  "so-called  financial  weakness,"  he  said  : 

"  I  do  not  admit  that  this  has  been  the  main  cause  of  any  busi- 
ness troubles  we  have  had  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  it  has  been  a 
contributory  cause.  If  so,  friends,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  it 
must  be  accepted  as  a  disagreeable  but  unavoidable  feature  in  a 
course  of  policy  which  as  long  as  I  am  President  will  not  be 
changed." 

In  his  St.  Louis  speech  the  President  discust  centralization,  and 
national  control  of  corporations.  He  spoke  of  the  "rancorous  bit- 
terness "  which  the  interstate  railroads  have  shown  against  "the 
resumption  by  the  nation  of  this  long-neglected  power."     He  said  : 

"  It  is  the  nation  alone  which  can  with  wisdom,  justice,  and  ef- 
fectiveness exercise  over  these  interstate  railroads  the  thorough 
and  complete  supervision  which  should  be  exercised.  One  of  the 
chief,  and  probably  the  chief,  of  the  domestic  causes  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  was  the  need  to  confer  upon  the  nation 
exclusive  control  over  interstate  commerce.  But  this  grant  of 
power  is  worthless  unless  it  is  held  to  confer  thoroughgoing  and 
complete  control  over  practically  the  sole  instrumentalities  of  in- 
terstate commerce — the  interstate  railroads 

"Personally,  1  firmly  believe  that  there  should  be  national  legis- 
lation to  control  all  industrial  corporations   doing   an    interstate 
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M'KINLEY    MONUMENT  IN  CANTON. 

the  keenest  ambition  ;  but  he  never  lost  that  simple  and  thoughtful  kindness  toward  every  human  being,  great  or  small,  lofty  or  humble,  with  whom  he  was  brought 
equally  abhorrent  to  his  just  and  gentle  soul.     Surely  this  attitude  of  his  should  be  the  attitude  of  all  our  people  to-day." 


business,  including  the  control  of  the  output  of  their  securities, 
but  as  to  these  the  necessity  for  Federal  control  is  less  urgent  and 

immediate  than  is  the  case  with  the  railroads 

"My  plea  is  not  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  centralization.  It 
is  that  the  Government  shall  recognize  a  condition  of  centralization 
in  a  field  where  it  already  exists." 

In  this  address,  and  in  the  one  which  followed  at  Cairo,  the 
President  explained  why  "we  must  steadily  build  up  and  maintain 
a  great  fighting  navy,"  and  referred  to  the  voyage  of  the  fleet  to 
the  Pacific.  We  must  maintain  an  adequate  navy,  he  insisted,  un- 
less we  are  willing  to  give  up  our  place  among  the  great  world 
Powers,  "  to  abandon  our  insistence  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to 
give  up  the  Panama  Canal,  and  to  be  content  to  acknowledge  our- 
selves a  weak  and  timid  nation."     Of  the  Pacific  voyage  he  said  : 

"  In  a  couple  of  months  our  fleet  of  great  armored  ships  starts 
for  the  Pacific.  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  have  a  coast 
line  which  is  our  coast  line  just  as  emphatically  as  the  coast  line 
of  New  York  and  Maine,  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Our  fleet  is 
going  to  its  own  home  waters  in  the  Pacific,  and  after  a  stay  there 
it  will  return  to  its  own  home  waters  in  the  Atlantic.  The  best 
place  for  a  naval  officer  to  learn  his  duties  is  at  sea,  by  performing 
them,  and  only  by  actually  putting  through  a  voyage  of  this  nature, 
a  voyage  longer  than  any  ever  before  undertaken  by  as  large  a  fleet 
of  any  nation,  can  we  find  out  just  exactly  what  is  necessary  for 
us  to  know  as  to  our  naval  needs  and  practise  our  officers  and 
enlisted  men  in  the  highest  duties  of  their  profession." 

And  at  Cairo  he  added  : 

"We  now  have  a  good  navy,  not  yet  large  enough  for  our  needs 
but  of  excellent  material.  Where  a  navy  is  as  small  as  ours,  the 
cardinal  rule  must  be  that  the  battle-ships  shall  not  be  separated. 
This  year  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  shall  begin  a  course  which  I 
hope  will  be  steadily  followed  hereafter,  that,  namely,  of  keeping  the 
battle-ship  fleet  alternately  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Atlantic.  .  .  . 
Incidentally  I  think  the  voyage  will  have  one  good  effect,  for,  to 
judge  by  their  comments  on  the  movement,  some  excellent  people 
in  my  own  section  of  the  country  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  exactly  as  much  a  part  of  this  nation  as  the 
Atlantic  Coast." 


"  In  dealing  with  other  nations,"  says  Mr.  Roosevelt,  "we  should 
act  as  we  expect  a  man  who  is  both  game  and  decent  to  act  in  pri- 
vate life."  At  Memphis,  speaking  before  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
Deep  Waterways  Association,  then  in  session  in  that  city,  the 
President's  theme  was  the  Mississippi  Valley.     He  said  in  part : 

"The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  politically  and  commercially 
more  important  than  any  other  valley  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Here  more  than  anywhere  else  will  be  determined  the  future  of  the 
United  States,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  Western  world ;  and  the 
type  of  civilization  reached   in  this  mighty  valley,   in   this   vast 


HIE   STEAMBOAT       MISSISSIPPI,      WHICH   CARRIED    PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT    DOWN    THE   MISSISSIPPI    TO   MEMPHIS. 

stretch  of  country  lying  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rockies, 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf,  will  largely  fix  the  type  of  civiliza- 
tion for  the  whole  Western  hemisphere 

"Such  being  the  case,  and  this  valley  being  literally  the  heart  of 
the  United  States,  all  that  concerns  its  welfare  must  concern  like- 
wise the  whole  country.     Therefore  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
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THE  INLAND  WATERWAYS  COMMISSION  LEAVING  THE  PORT  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

The  members  are  standing  on  the  gangplank  of  the  government  steamboat  Gen.  A.  McKemie.  Beginning  with  the  white-bearded  gentleman  in  the  right  of  the 
picture,  and  nearest  the  spectator,  they  are  :  Gen.  A.  McKenzie,  chief  of  engineers;  Senator  John  S.  Bankhead  ;  Chairman  T.  E.  Burton  ;  Senator  William  Warner; 
F.  H.  Newell,  chief  of  the  reclamation  service;  Senator  Francis  A.  Newlands  ;  James  J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway;  President  Howard  Elliott, 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway;  and  Congressman  F.  E.  Stevens,  of  Minnesota. 


tributaries  ought  by  all  means  to  be  utilized  to  their  utmost  possi- 
bility. Facility  of  cheap  transportation  is  an  essential  in  our 
modern  civilization,  and  we  can  not  afford  any  longer  to  neglect 
the  great  highways  which  nature  has  provided  for  us.  These  nat- 
ural highways,  the  waterways,  can  never  be  monopolized  by  any 
corporation.  They  belong  to  all  the  people,  and  it  is  in  the  power 
of  no  one  to  take  them  away.  Wherever  a  navigable  river  runs 
beside  railroads  the  problem  of  regulating  the  rates  on  railroads 
becomes  far  easier,  because  river  regulation  is  rate  regulation. 
When  the  water  rate  sinks  the  land  rate  can  not  be  kept  at  an  ex- 
cessive height.  Therefore  it  is  of  national  importance  to  develop 
these  streams  as  highways  to  the  fullest  extent  which  is  genuinely 
profitable.  Year  by  year  transportation  problems  become  more 
acute,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the  rivers  really  fit  to  serve  as 
arteries  of  trade  should  be  provided  with  channels  deep  enough 
and  wide  enough  to  make  the  investment  of  the  necessary7  money 
profitable  to  the  public.  The  national  Government  should  under- 
take this  work." 


DISCOUNTING  THE  CALAMITY  PROPHET 

D  I. SPITE  pessimistic  grumblings  from  Wall  Street,  James  J. 
Hill's  assertion  that  railroad-building  has  stopt,  and  statis- 
tical evidence  that  the  commercial  failures  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  were  the  heaviest  in  a  decade,  there  is  no  dearth 
of  expert  testimony  in  proof  of  the  country's  present  and  continu- 
ing prosperity.  Thus  Dun's  Review  minimizes  the  significance  of 
8,090  failures  in  nine  months,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  S116.- 
036,348,  by  pointing  out  that  the  failure  of  a  dozen  or  so  large 
manufacturing  plants  accounted  for  all  the  increase  in  liabilities 
over  other  years  ;  that  these  failures  were  almost  all  in  the  East  ; 
and  that  they  were  caused  by  "tight  money,"  a  condition  which 
"a  period  of  moderate  reaction  will  remedy."  These  large  manu- 
facturing plants"  were  unable  to  obtain  extensions  upon  which  they 
might  reasonably  have  counted  in  times  of  normal  financial  condi- 
tions." The  statistics  cause  no  alarm,  says  /hoi's  Review,  which 
adds:  "The  recent  increase  in  liabilities  is  not  due  to  any  great 
disaster,  to  any  falling  off  in  the  general  business  of  the  country, 
or  to  anxiety  regarding  the  future.  It  has  been  distinctly  a  mone- 
tary disturbance,  due  to  the  great  volume  of  business  throughout 


the  world,  which  made  the  demand  for  money  much  greater  than 
the  supply." 

While  the  two  thousand  delegates  to  the  American  Bankers' 
Association — men  from  every  State  in  the  Union — were  in  conven- 
tion in  Atlantic  City  the  New  York  Times  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  gather  a  symposium  of  opinions  on  business  condi- 
tions in  each  section.  The  result  affords  overwhelming  evidence 
that  the  gloom  which  seems  to  have  settled  upon  Wall  Street  does 
not  extend  over  the  country  at  large.  The  feeling  among  the 
bankers  is  one  of  cheerful  but  sober  confidence,  and  as  The  Times 
points  out.  they  "are  in  daily  and  intimate  contact  with  all  sorts  of 
interests  from  the  most  extensive  to  the  most  minute,"  and  their 
own  prosperity,  and  even  safety,  "depend  upon  accurate  informa- 
tion and  sound  opinion."  All  are  agreed  that  while  the  actual 
yield  of  the  principal  cereals  may  be  smaller  than  the  bumper 
crops  of  the  past  two  years,  the  money  return,  owing  to  better 
prices,  will  probably  be  greater.  Especially  optimistic  are  the 
spokesmen  for  the  West  and  South  ;  and,  as  The  Times  remarks, 
"not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  their  statements  is  the  large 
measure  of  independence  in  money  matters  at  which  these  sections 
have  arrived."  Thus  Mr.  P.  C.  Kauffman,  vice-president  of  the 
fidelity  Trust  Company  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  shows  that  the  banks 
of  his  State  alone  are  creditors  of  the  East  to  the  extent  of  #40,- 
000,000,  and  that  the  deposits  of  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane,  and 
Portland  are  more  than  three  times  the  deposits  of  the  two  entire 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  six  years  ago.  It  is  recognized, 
however,  that  in  the  country  at  large  there  has  been  some  undue 
extension  of  credit  in  the  effort  to  improve  all  the  opportunities 
presented,  and  that  this  was  necessarily  followed  by  some  restric- 
tion.    To  quote  further : 

"The  general  testimony  is  that  the  restriction  was  aided,  if  not 
imposed,  by  the  banks  themselves  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  pru- 
dence and  foresight.  Put  the  testimony  is  ecrually  general  that 
this  policy  has  had  the  cooperation  of  business  men  and  has  been 
efficient.  ...  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  only  in  a  few  in- 
stances is  any  reference  made  to  the  depression  in  Wall  Street,  and 
then  in  a  tone  the  reverse  of  timid  or  discouraged.  It  is  also  to 
be  noted  that  there  is  very  slight  reference  by  the  bankers  of 
the  interior  to  the   disturbing  influence  of  legislative  or  judicial 
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intervention  in  the  business  of  corporations,  railway  or  other,  which 
has  been  so  markedly  felt  and  discust  in  the  East." 

In  the  Middle  West  the  general  outlook  is  described  as  "good" 
and  "encouraging,"  altho,  as  the  vice-president  of  the  Commercial 
National  Bank  of  Chicago  explains,  "money  continues  tight  owing 
to  the  large  volume  of  business  and  the  high  prices  prevailing," 
with  the  result  that  "a  modest  curtailment  in  manufacturing  is  go- 
ing on,  which  will  result  in  a  considerable  liquidation  and  lower 
interest  rates  during  the  coming  year."  From  the  Mellon  National 
Bank,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  comes  the  assurance  that  "conditions  were 
never  better  than  at  present."  Turning  to  the  South,  we  learn  that 
there  business  conditions  are  good,  in  spite  of  the  money  strin- 
gency. "The  conservative  bankers  of  Tennessee,"  says  President 
Watts  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Nashville,  "have  tried  to  im- 
press their  customers  with  the  disposition  to  curtail  rather  than 
extend  along  business  lines";  but  "this  has  been  a  very  difficult 
undertaking,  because  of  the  very  prosperous  conditions  locally." 
Industrial  conditions  in  the  West  are  described  as  excellent.  "  You 
must  turn  your  eyes  away  from  Kansas  if  you  are  looking  for  any 
financial  trouble  to  start,"  declares  the  president  of  the  Kansas 
National  Bank  of  Wichita ;  and  a  bank  president  from  Salt  Lake 
City  asserts  that  "the  financial  condition  in  Utah  is  practically  all 
that  could  be  desired  at  this  time."  Conditions  in  the  Southwest 
are  described  as  "much  more  favorable  now  than  sixty  days  ago." 
Edwin  Chamberlain,  president  of  the  Texas  Bankers'  Association. 
reports  favorably  of  the  general  condition  of  his  State,  both  finan- 
cially and  commercially,  despite  the  fact  that  the  cotton  crop  is 
below  normal.  A  witness  from  Arkansas  tells  us  that  every  man- 
ufacturing industry — especially  the  tile  and  brick  plants  and  the 
creosoting  industry — is  very  prosperous.  From  the  new  State  of 
Oklahoma  we  learn  that  "90  per  cent,  of  the  State  reports  trade 
conditions  excellent  and  collections  very  satisfactory."  Attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  "431  banks  in  the  State,  with  deposits  of 
#41,000,000,  show  a  gain  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  last  year."  And 
from  the  Northwest  comes  similar  testimony.  "The  prosperity  of 
the  State  of  Washington,"  says  a  Tacoma  banker,  "exceeds  that  of 
any  prior  date,  with  enormous  crops  far  surpassing  any  year." 

Another  canvass  of  the  country  is  summarized  in  the  "crop  and 
business  report "  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
and  the  results  are  chronicled  in  The  Bankers'  Monthly  (Chicago). 
In  this  case  inquiries  were  sent  to  some  30,000  banking,  manufac- 
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turing,  and  merchandizing  correspondents  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  the  gist  of  the  answers  is  that  "the  business  situation 
is  sound  and  satisfactory,"  altho  "  the  high  cost  of  materials  and 
labor,  and  especially  a  certain  inefficiency  of  labor,  are  noted  by 
some  of  our  informants  as  unfavorable  factors  in  the  situation." 
The  Hankers'  Monthly  points  out  that  stagnation  is  found  only  in 
the  "purely  speculative  department  of  affairs."  But  it  is  this  spec- 
ulative lethargy  which  looms  so  lar^e  in  the  financial  news  from 
day  to  day. 

It  has  been  shown  by  a  French  statistician  that  the  money 
"tightness"  so  much  complained  of  is  a  world-wide  phenomenon, 
and  that  the  world's  demand  for  capital,  as  represented  by  new 
security  issues  in  1906,  was  nearly  a  billion  dollars  in  excess  of  the 
world's  estimated  savings  available  for  investment  in  that  year. 

The  pessimistic  utterances  proceeding  from  Wall  Street  are  de- 
nounced by  Senator  Foraker  in  a  recent  address  as  tending  to 
bring  about  their  own  fulfilment  by  undermining  the  people's  con- 
fidence in  the  country's  prosperity.  But  an  even  more  authorita- 
tive voice  ranges  itself  on  the  side  of  the  optimists  in  the  October 
Circle,  where  President  Van  Cleave,  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  declares  that  "no  menace  of  any  sort  to  business  is 
in  >,ight."  Especial  interest  attaches  to  Mr.  Van  Cleave's  opinion 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
represents  capital  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  billions  of  dollars.  If  a 
business  scare  should  come  in  1908,  he  says,  it  would  be  "psycho- 
logical and  not  logical."     To  quote  further  : 

"The  bank  transactions  in  all  the  great  centers  except  New  York 
are  above  those  of  any  previous  year,  and  in  New  York  they  are 
diminished  by  the   lull   in  speculation,  which   in   itself  is  a  good 
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sign.  Railroad  earnings  and  foreign  trade  are  far  in  excess  of  all 
past  figures,  and  the  general  tendency  in  each  is  upward.  On  the 
Great  Lakes  the  traffic  is  breaking  all  records.  The  heavy  gains 
in  our  imports  of  merchandise  remind  us  that  tho  our  factories  and 
workshops  of  all  sorts  are  producing  more  goods  than  ever  before, 
they  are  falling  far  short  of  the  home  demand.  This  compels  our 
people  to  look  abroad  for  a  larger  and  larger  portion  of  the  things 
which  they  need.  From  1900  to  1907,  while  the  country's  popula- 
tion has  grown  15  per  cent.,  its  pig-iron  output  has  increased  100 
per  cent.,  and  its  steel  production  has  expanded  120  per  cent. 

"  Our  bank  clearings,  railroad  earnings,  foreign  trade,  and  in- 
crease in  iron  and  steel  production  are  a  trustworthy  barometer  of 
general  business  conditions.  In  a  general  way,  the  expansion  in 
iron  and  steel  production  measures  the  growth  in  most  of  our 
great  activities.  Yet,  as  the  increase  in  our  imports  shows,  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  people,  as  measured  by  the  things  they 
buy  abroad  and  at  home,  has  increased  in  a  still  larger  ratio. 
Across  all  our  activities  prosperitv  is  writing  its  autograph  in  a 
bold  hand." 


WHY  AMERICAN   MARRIAGES  FAIL 

FROM  the  pen  of  a  sister  and  a  compatriot  comes  such  an  in- 
dictment of  American  wives  as  no  man,  remarks  a  Chicago 
paper,  would  dare  to  formulate.  This  fearless  critic  of  her  sex  is 
Anna  A.  Rogers,  who  asserts  in  the  pages  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  that  "our  women  as  a  whole  are  spoiled,  extremely  idle, 
and  curiously  undeserving  of  the  maudlin  worship  that  they  de- 
mand from  our  hard-working  men,"  and  that  they  are,  by  reason  of 
these  qualities,  in  no  small  degree  responsible  for  the  increasing 
number  of  matrimonial  catastrophes  recorded  in  our  divorce-courts. 
The  American  wife.  Mrs.  Rogers  complains,  reared  in  the  latter- 
day  cult  of  individualism,  is  strong  in  the  faith  that  it  is  more  blessed 
to  receive  than  to  give.  Her  attitude  toward  marriage  may  be 
either  supercilious  or  sentimental,  but  in  either  case  it  fails  to  rec- 
ognize the  axiom  that  marriage  is  woman's  "specific  share  in  the 
world's  work — first,  last,  and  always."  Mrs.  Rogers  admits  that 
our  women  "have  qualities  that  would  make  for  success,  even  in 
marriage,  if  they  elected  to  expend  them  in  these  commonplace 
ways."  But  as  evidence  that  they  do  not  so  expend  them  she 
points  to  the  fact  that  divorces  are  increasing  in  the  United  States 
at  a  rate  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  of  population,  and  re- 
marks incidentally  that  "we  have  2,921  courts  which  have  the 
power  to  grant  divorces,  as  against  England's  one,  Germany's 
twenty-eight,  and  France's  seventy-nine."  During  the  last  fifty 
years  more  radical  changes  by  far  have  come  in  the  social  status 
of  women  than  in  that  of  men,  and  this  fact  suggested  to  her  the 
daring  assumption  that  her  sex  might  be  to  some  extent  responsi- 
ble for  the  modern  growth  of  divorce. 

The  poets,  according  to  Mrs.  Rogers,  are  responsible  for  much 
of  "the  present  feminine  megalomania,"  but  modern  scientists,  on 
the  other  hand,  "are  effectively  reducing  the  swelling,  as  it  were." 
The  modern  cult  of  individualism,  she  goes  on  to  say,  is  "the  rock 
upon  which  most  of  the  flower-bedecked  marriage-barges  go  to 
pieces."     To  quote  : 

"It  is  admittedly  not  easy  to  remember  that  our  lives  are  only 
important  as  integral  parts  of  a  big  social  system.  Especially  dif- 
ficult is  it  for  a  woman  to  be  made  to  realize  this,  because  her 
whole  life  hitherto  has  been  generally  an  experiment  in  individual- 
ism ;  whereas  a  man's,  since  the  first  primitive  times,  has  become 
more  and  more  an  experiment  in  communism.  The  inborn  ram- 
pant ego  in  every  man  has  found  its  wholesome  outlet  in  hard 
work,  generally  community-work,  which  further  keeps  down  his 
egoism  ;  whereas  the  devouring  ego  in  the  'new  woman  '  is  as  yet 
largely  a  useless,  uneasy  factor,  vouchsafing  her  very  little  more 
peace  than  it  does  those  in  her  immediate  surcharged  vicinity. 

"Nowadays  she  receives  almost  a  man's  mental  and  muscular 
equipment  in  school  or  college,  and  then  at  the  age  of  twenty  she 
stops  dead  short  and  faces  a  world  of — negatives!     No  exigent 


duties,  no  imperative  work,  no  manner  of  expending  normally  her 
highly  developed,  hungry  energies.     That  they  turn  back  upon  her 

and  devour  her  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 

"And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  this  highly  trained,  well-equipped 
(and  also  ill-equipped)  feminine  ego  faces  wifehood— the  one  and 
only  subject  about  which  she  is  persistently  kept  in  the  dark.  And 
from  the  outset  she  fails  to  realize,  never  having  been  taught  it, 
that  what  she  then  faces  is  not  a  brilliant  presentation  at  the 
Court  of  Love,  not  a  dream  of  ecstasy  and  triumph,  not  even  a 
lucky  and  comfortable  life-billet — she  is  facing  her  work  at  last ! 
her  difficult,  often  intensely  disagreeable  and  dangerous,  life-task. 
And  her  salary  of  love  will  sometimes  be  only  partly  paid,  some- 
times begrudgingly,  sometimes  not  at  all — very  rarely  overpaid — 
by  either  her  husband  or  her  children." 

Our  women  are  handicapped,  she  goes  on  to  say,  by  "a  combina- 
tion of  excessive  energy  and  sheer  idleness  of  purpose."  And  in 
this  connection  Mrs.  Rogers  finds  fault  with  even  our  much-boasted 
modern  fad  of  physical  culture.     She  writes  : 

"  The  present  excessive  education  of  young  women,  and  exces- 
sive physical  coddling  (the  gymnastics,  breathing  exercises,  public 
and  private  physical  culture,  the  masseurs,  the  manicurists,  the 
shampooers)  have  produced  a  curious  anomalous  hybrid,  a  cross 
between  a  magnificent,  rather  unmannerly  boy  and  a  spoiled,  ex- 
acting, demi-mondaine,  who  sincerely  loves  in  this  world  herself 
alone.  Thus  quite  a  new  relationship  between  the  sexes  has  arisen, 
a  slipshod,  unchivalrous  companionship,  which  before  marriage 
they  nominate  'good  form,'  but  which  after  marriage  they  illogic- 
ally  discover  to  be  cause  for  tears  or  for  temper." 


COALING  THE  PACIFIC  FLEET  WITH 
FOREIGN  SHIPS 

THE  difficulty  which  the  Navy  Department  meets  in  seeking 
ships  of  American  register  for  transporting  the  coal  of  the 
Pacific-going  fleet  is  used  by  some  of  our  press  as  an  argument 
against  the  present  "protective  "  coastwise  shipping  laws.  From 
the  time  when  the  Department  advertised  that  bids  from  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic  colliers  would  be  received,  these  papers  have 
been  asking  why  the  Government  is  allowed  to  go  abroad  for  its 
ships  while  American  merchants  are  forbidden  by  our  coastwise 
shipping  laws  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  more  for  American 
vessels  does  not  justify  it,  they  argue,  in  seeking  relief  from  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  individuals.  As  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
remarks,  "  it  is  a  case  of  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  not  being 
sauce  for  the  gander."     It  continues  : 

"It  is  well  understood  that  foreign  vessels  can  always  underbid 
American  in  competing  for  the  ocean-carrying  trade,  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  in  confining  the  coastwise  commerce  of  the 
United  States  to  American  bottoms  the  intention  was  to  foster  and 
protect  American  shipping.  Why,  therefore,  it  will  be  asked,  is 
the  Navy  to  be  placed  upon  a  different  basis  from  that  of  the 
American  citizen  who  has  goods  to  ship  from  one  American  port 
to  another? 

"  It  will  cost  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  and  take  a 
longer  time  to  transport  the  coal  that  will  be  needed  to  enable  the 
battle-ship  fleet  to  pass  around  South  America  and  up  to  the 
United  States  ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast  if  the  shipments  shall  be 
confined  to  American  vessels.  So  also  is  the  cost  increased  to 
every  American  shipper  by  the  law  compelling  him  to  employ 
American  ships.  The  individual  shipper  may  not  have  130,000 
tons  of  coal  to  ship  at  one  time,  but  the  justice  of  a  principle  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  transactions  governed  by  it.  It 
is  admitted  now  that  no  great  national  or  diplomatic  emergency 
requires  this  fleet  maneuver  to  be  made  at  any  particular  time, 
and,  therefore,  the  suspicion  is  strengthened  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment is  adopting  this  proceeding  of  doubtful  legality  and  of 
very  apparent  conflict  with  the  'American  principle  of  protection  ' 
as  a  measure  of  political  expediency." 

.    Such  papers  as  this  do  not  think  the  legal  justification  which  the 
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THRILLING   MAN-HUNT  ! 

Miss  Democracy  engaged  in  a  sensational  search  for  a  candidate. 

—  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


billy  bryan's  nightmare. 

—Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


ON    THE    DEMOCRATIC    HORIZON. 


Department  finds  for  its  action  is  equivalent  to  a  moral  justifica- 
tion. It  appears  that  an  express  enactment  covers  the  transporta- 
tion of  army  and  navy  supplies.  By  this  law  it  is  declared  that 
American  bottoms  must  be  used  "unless  the  President  shall  find 
that  the  rate  of  freight  charged  by  these  vessels  is  excessive  and 
unreasonable,  in  which  case  contracts  shall  be  made  under  the  law 
as  it  now  exists."  Under  this  authorization  the  President,  finding 
that  bids  of  American  colliers  average  double  those  of  firms  using 
foreign  ships,  and  deciding  that  the  American  rates  are  thus  "ex- 
cessive and  unreasonable,"  has  allowed  the  consideration  of  the 
foreign  bids.  To  encourage  American  contractors,  however,  he 
has  ordered  accepted,  according  to  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Sun-,  "  all  American  bids  which  do  not  exceed  the  foreign  bids  by 
more  than  50  per  cent."  From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  "the 
total  of  the  American  offers  amounts  to  only  25  per  cent,  of  the 
supply  needed,  so  that  if  all  American  bids  are  accepted,  75  per 
cent,  will  have  to  be  supplied  by  foreigners." 

There  are  many  papers  which  find  no  fault  with  this  situation. 
The  Baltimore  Sun,  for  instance,  smiling  at  the  "boiling  blood" 
in  the  veins  of  patriotic  Americans  who  are  engaged  in  coastwise 
commerce,  says  that  "  the  Government  seems  to  have  no  alterna- 
tive "  to  employing  some  foreign  ships.     We  read  : 

"It  can  not  send  the  battle-ship  fleet  to  the  Pacific  unless  the 
war-ships  can  replenish  their  coal  supply  from  time  to  time  along 
the  route.  Keep  the  ships  in  the  Atlantic,  say  the  defenders  of 
American  shipping  from  foreign  competition,  and  then  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  evade  its  own  laws.  The 
opinion  prevails  that  the  fleet  will  go  to  the  Pacific  regardless  of 
these  protests.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  American  vessels, 
the  Government  may  decide  to  contract  with  foreign  ships  and  take 
the  consequences.  All  laws  which  tend  to  create  monopolies  are 
bad.  The  public  will  not  be  disposed  to  criticize  the  Government 
very  severely  if  it  economizes  with  the  people's  money  in  trans- 
porting coal  for  the  Navy." 

Equally  sympathetic  is  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  which  says  : 

"It  is  alleged  that  it  would  cost  twice  as  much  to  ship  the  fuel 
in  American  bottoms,  but  in  spite  of  that  fact  the  American  ship- 
ping interests  are  making  a  great  line  and  cry  against  the  plans  of 
the  Navy  Department  as  being  in  violation  of  the  coastwise  ship- 
ping laws,  and  therefore  prejudicial  to  the  upbuilding  of  American 
shipping. 


"  If  it  actually  costs  twice  as  much  for  American  vessels  to  con- 
vey coal  for  the  fleet  as  it  does  for  foreign  vessels  to  perform  the 
same  duty,  it  is  no  wonder  that  American  shipping  has  been  prac- 
tically driven  from  the  ocean.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining  American  ships  is  so  great  as  to  warrant 
a  charge  for  carrying  coal  twice  as  great  as  that  charged  by  foreign 
tonnage.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  de- 
liberately rob  the  Government  by  charging  an  exorbitant  freight 
rate  and  at  the  same  time  demanding  the  protection  of  the  shipping 
laws  to  prevent  competition.  That  preference  should  be  given  to 
American  ships  at  a  reasonable  price  goes  without  saying,  but  the 
President  is  fully  justified  in  resisting  extortion." 


SECRETARY  ROOT'S  MISSION 

'  I  "HE  significance  of  Secretary  Root's  visit  to  Mexico  lies  not 
*■  so  much  in  our  relations  with  Mexico  itself,  according  to 
some  editorial  opinions,  as  it  does  in  the  relations  of  this  country 
and  Mexico  with  the  remaining  republics  of  the  continent.  Mr. 
Creel,  the  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  is  quoted 
by  the  New  York  Herald 'as  saying  that  "there  is  now  such  a  per- 
fect understanding  between  the  Governments  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  and  harmony  in  their  plans  and  policies  is  so  un- 
mistakable, that  there  will  be  no  occasion,  much  less  necessity,  to 
discuss  matters  of  state."  With  this  opinion  there  appears  to  be 
much  agreement  in  this  country,  and  it  is  remarked  that  the  visit 
will  augment  the  good-w  ill  already  existing.  A  few  papers  sug- 
gest that  the  trip  may  improve  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
nations,  and  the  St.  Louis  Republic  urges  consideration  of  a  recip- 
rocal trade  treaty.  The  effect  upon  conditions  in  Central  America, 
however,  is  awaited  with  most  interest  by  our  press.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  conference  with  the  Mexican  President  will  have  some 
definite  influence  on  the  peace  conference  of  the  Central-American 
republics  to  be  held  in  Washington  next  month.  "  It  is  possible." 
says  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,* 'that  Secretary  Root  and  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  both  of  whom  enjoy  the  respect  and  unlimited  confi- 
dence of  progressive  and  patriotic  Central  Americans,  will  be  able 
to  outline  a  policy  which  will  ultimately  establish  permanent 
peace  in  the  frequently   torn  and  distracted  area."     The  Boston 
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Transcript,  commending  highly  the  general  policy  of  Secretary 
Root  in  dealing  with  the  Latin-Americans,  has  this  to  say  in  antici- 
pation of  the  results  of  his  present  visit  : 

"The  point  at  which  Secretary  Root's  policy  differs  from  that  of 
many  of  his  predecessors  is  in  the  substitution  of  South-American 
influence  for  South-American  advantage  and  incidentally  for  our 
advantage  too,  for  any  line  of  conduct  remotely  suggestive  of  the 
'big  stick  '  or  'overlordship.'  He  would  work  with  the  more  pro- 
gressive nations  for  the  advancement  of  the  less  progressive,  not 
by  employing  threats,  but  by  using  suasion.  Such  a  program, 
while  it  is  gratifying  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  larger  nations,  re- 
quires discretion  in  its  application,  for  the  smaller  nations  are  ex- 
ceedingly jealous  of  their  big  neighbors  and  prone  to  resent  any- 
thing smacking  of  patronage.  They  must  be  addrest  as  if  they 
were  equals  or  they  will  not  listen.  Mr.  Root,  however,  is  ad- 
mirably qualified  to  make  his  policy  a  success,  for  he  is  tactful 
and  persuasive.  No  one  of  our  public  men  is  less  inclined  to 
boisterous  diplomacy,  and  in  visiting  Mexn_;  he  will  go  softly  but 
will  not  carry  a  big  stick.  Unquestionably,  in  the  course  of  the 
conferences  he  will  hold  with  President  D'a/,  the  possibilities  of 
strengthening  the  present  association  betw  en  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  to  the  extent  that  shall  make  :  a  permanent  agency 
for  order  in  Central  America,  alike  benevolent  in  methods  as  well 
as  in  purpose,  will  be  discust." 


OUR  "SECRETARY  OF  PEACE"  IN  JAPAN 

WHEN  Secretary  Taft,  speaking  in  Tokyo  at  a  banquet  given 
him  by  the  municipality  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
asserted  unqualifiedly  that  "a  war  between  America  and  Japan 
would  be  a  crime  against  civilization."  and  that  "under  the  circum- 
stances nothing  is  more  infamous  than  the  suggestion  of  war,"  the 
burst  of  applause  with  which  his  words  were  received  found  an 
echo  in  the  "press  of  both  countries.  "  Mr.  Taft's  fearless  and  out- 
spoken treatment  of  the  dreaded  topic  appealed  strongly  to  the 
admiration  that  American  sincerity  has  always  commanded  here," 
reports  a  Tokyo  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Sun.  which 
goes  on  to  quote  the  comment  of  Marquis  Matsukata,  a  leading 
member  of  the  Elder  Statesmen,  to  the  effect  that  the  speech  ought 
to  end  all  talk  of  war,  since  it  voices  the  true  feeling  of  both  sides, 
i  Hunt  Katsura,  ex-Premier  of  Japan  and  a  member  of  tin-  Military 
Council  of  the  Empire,  quoted  in  a  later  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Evening Post,  asserts  that  "  Mr.  Taft  has  now,  by  his  great  speech, 
so  widely  reported,  put  an  indelible  seal  on  the  cordial  relations 
and  perfect  understanding  existing  between  both  countries."  And 
Japanese  journals — even  those  unfriendly  to  the  Ministry—  are  de- 
claring that  the  American  fleet  would  meet  in  Japan  a  no  more 
hostile  demonstration  than  that  accorded  to  Secretary  Taft. 
"Judge  Taft."  says  the  Buffalo  News  (Rep.),  "has  spoken  at 
Tokyo  the  timely  word  thai  in  :ets  the  approval  of  every  reasonable 
American."  Such  New  York  papers  as  The  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
and  The  World  (Dem.),  which  still  question  the  wisdom  of  send- 
ing our  fleet  to  the  Pacific,  nevertheless  indorse  the  Secretary's 
frank  statement  that  "war  between  America  and  Japan  would  be  a 
crime  against  civilization."  But  "  it  should  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  assure  Japan  so  impressively  that  this  country  is  committed 
to  peace."  remark-;  The  World ;  and  The  Evening  Post  insists  ob- 
stinately that  so  long  as  our  Government  holds  to  its  intention  to 
send  the  fleet  to  the  Pacific  "the  danger  of  serious  trouble  with 
Japan  remains."  On  the  other  hand.  The  Evening  Mail (Rep.)  is 
not  alone  in  its  exultation  over  the  fact  that  Secretary  Taft  has 
"sat  upon  "  the  irresponsible  purveyors  of  war  talk  "so  hard  that 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  recover  their  breath." 
In  his  famous  speech  Mr.  Taft  said  in  part : 

"  For  a  moment,  for  a  moment  only,  a  little  cloud  came  over  the 
sunshine  of  the  fast  friendship  of  fifty  years.  Only  the  greatest 
earthquake  of  the  century  could  have  caused  even  the  slightest 
tremor  between  such  friends.  I  do  not  intend  to  consider  the  de- 
tail events  at   San    Francisco.      1  can    not    trespass  on   the 


jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  State.  It  is  for  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Root,  or  my  friend,  Mr.  O'Brien,  to  discuss  this  matter.  I 
say  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  events  that  can  not  be  honorably 
and  fully  arranged,  by  ordinary  diplomatic  methods,  between  the 
two  governments,  conducted  as  they  both  are  by  statesmen  of 
honor,  sanity,  and  justice.  War  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  would  be  a  crime  against  modern  civilization.  It  would  be 
insane.  Neither  the  people  of  Japan  nor  the  people  of  the  United 
States  desire  war.  The  governments  of  the  two  countries  would 
strain  every  point  to  avoid  such  an  awful  catastrophe.  Neither 
would  gain  anything 

"Some  one  asks,  why  such  reports  and  rumors  of  war?  The 
capacity  of  certain  members  of  the  modern  press  by  sensational 
dispatches  to  give  rise  to  unfounded  reports  has  grown  with  the 
improvement  of  communication  between  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
The  desire  to  sell  papers,  the  desire  for  political  reasons  to  em- 
barrass the  existing  Government,  or  other  and  even  less  justifiable 
motives,  have  led  to  misstatements,  misconstructions,  and  un- 
founded guesses,  all  worked  into  terrifying  headlines  which  have 
no  foundation  whatever. 

"  In  each  country,  doubtless,  there  are  irresponsible  persons  that 
a  war  would  or  might  make  prominent  who  try  to  give  seriousness 
to  such  discussions.  But  when  one  considers  the  real  feelings  of 
the  two  peoples  as  a  whole,  when  one  considers  the  situation  from 
the  standpoint  of  sanity  and  real  patriotism  of  each  country,  it  is 
difficult  to  characterize  in  polite,  moderate  language  the  conduct 
of  those  who  are  attempting  to  promote  misunderstandings  and  ill 
feeling  between  the  two  countries. 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  assure  the  people  of  Japan  that  the 
good-will  of  the  American  people  toward  Japan  is  as  warm  and  cor- 
dial as  ever.  The  suggestion  of  a  breach  in  the  amicable  relations 
between  them  finds  no  confirmation  in  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Taft  added  that  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  bring  this 
message  of  good-will  from  President  Roosevelt ;  and  he  felt  that 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  Emperor  had  for  the  second  time  hon- 
ored him  with  an  invitation  to  an  audience  was  due  to  his  Majesty's 
desire  to  send  a  similar  message  to  the  United  States.  He  also 
took  occasion  to  qualify  recent  American  suggestions  that  we  sell 
the  Philippines  to  Japan  as  "absurd."  "Japan  does  not  want 
them,"  he  said,  "and  the  United  States  could  not  sell  them  without 
the  grossest  violation  of  its  obligations  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippines." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  regards  the  whole  speech  as  a 
remarkable  demonstration  of  Secretary  Taft's  "robust  common 
sense."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost  while  his  speech  was 
being  delivered  the  New  York  Sun  was  announcing  in  a  double- 
leaded  editorial  that  "the  Navy  is  going  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  for 
war  with  Japan  " — a  view  which  Europe,  according  to  a  London 
dispatch  in  the  same  paper,  seems  to  share.  Says  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  ( I nd. ) : 

"There  are  differences  of  opinion  in  this  country  about  the  wis- 
dom of  ordering  the  fleet  to  the  Pacific,  and  there  are  as  wide  dif- 
ferences about  the  proposition  of  a  third  term  for  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
But  the  effort  to  make  it  appear  that  a  war  with  Japan  is  on  the 
cards  as  a  feature  of  the  third-term  project,  and  that  the  President 
so  understands  and  is  playing  the  game,  using  the  fleet  'as  an  in- 
strument to  that  end,  is  a  form  of  campaigning  so  reckless  as  to 
deserve  the  severest  condemnation." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


It's  the  race  problem  in  Cuba  now — to  see  who  will  get  to  the  offices  first. 
—  Atlanta  Constitution, 

Bryan  can  laugh  at  the  story  that  he  is  losing  ground,  as  long  as  no  other 
Democrat  is  gaining  any. — Philadelphia  Press. 

In  addition  to  its  lake  and  its  prohibition  laws,  Evanston  craves  a  canal  of 
its  own.     This  is  indeed  consistency. — Chicago  News. 

With  Mr.  Taft  assuring  the  Japanese  that  "America  and  Japan  always  will 
be  friends,"  it  looks  as  if  the  yellow  peril  was  less  substantial  than  the  yellow 
press. — New  York  Commercial. 

Mr.  Bryan  will  announce  his  candidacy  at  a  dollar-per-plate  banquet  in 
Omaha  in  December.  The  price  of  Democratic  dinners  alone  remains  un- 
affected  by   the   general   rise  in   the  cost   of  living.  —  N ew    York   Everting   Post. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


GERMAN  VIEW  OF  OUR  NAVAL  DEFECTS 

OUR  Navy  is  all  right  with  the  exception  of  the  officers  and 
men.  We  have  this  on  the  authority  of  a  German  wri- 
ter in  the  Hamburger  Nachrichien,  who  pretends  to  know  all  about 
it.  Our  ships  are  well  built,  he  admits,  their  armament  is  quite 
up-to-date,  the  way  they  are  handled,  upon  occasion,  has  been 
above  criticism,  but  he  thinks  the  rules  of  the  American  service 
and  the  military  sentiment  of  the  people  at  large  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  produce  competent  naval  commanders,  navigators,  and 
crews.  This  fact,  he  goes  on  to  say,  has  been  made  more  glaring 
by  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Atlantic  squadron  by  way  of  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Long  cruises  are  usually  intended  to 
give  experience  to  the  officers  and  men,  but  in  the  American  Navy 
the  system  of  promotion  and  retirement  is  such  that  many  of  the 
officers  on  this  cruise  will  be  shortly  retired,  and  the  experience 
will  go  for  naught.     As  this  writer  puts  it : 

"  It  is  not  merely  grumblers  and  pessimists  who  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  officers  who  are 
ordered  on  the  cruise  to  the  Pacific  will,  either  before  the  squad- 
ron starts  or  during  the  time  of  the  cruise,  or  soon  after  their  re- 
turn from  it,  on  account  of  their  advanced  age,  be  relegated  to 
the  retired  list.  The  consequence  is  that  the  experience  which 
they  have  attained  during  their  voyage  will  prove  to  the  advantage 
neither  of  themselves  nor  of  the  American  Navy.  In  fact,  the 
Navy  Department  has  so  far  never  fully  carried  out  the  spirit 
of  the  Compulsory  Retirement  Law.  It  is  true  that  a  very  great 
number  of  the  younger  officers  have  entered  upon  voluntary  re- 
tirement, but  of  the  older  captains  not  more  than  six  or  seven  have 
retired  since  1899.  The  consequence  is  that  the  vacated  positions 
of  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  commodore  can  only  be  filled  by 
the  promotion  of  men  who  are  near  the  age  limit  of  retirement 
and  can  not  possibly  retain  their  last  post  for  more  than  two  or 
three  years." 

Another  fatal  defect  in  the  officering  of  the  American  Navy  is 
the  palpable  favoritism,  social  or  political,  which  this  writer  in- 
forms us  is  so  unhappily  prevalent.  He  says  that  even  the  Presi- 
dent, in  spite  of  his  serious  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  has  sometimes  been  inclined,  amid  a  storm  of  protest, 
to  violate  the  rule  of  promotion  by  seniority.  This  writer  enlarges 
on  the  consequences  as  follows  : 

"  Whenever  he  has  promoted  an  officer  of  especial  merit,  as  he 
supposed,  over  the  head  of  an  older  comrade,  he  has  roused  the 
suspicion  of  favoritism,  and  has  created  a  feeling  of  unrest  in  the 
service.  A  man  who  has  passed  through  the  military  or  naval 
academy,  and  has  enrolled  himself  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  imagines  that  some  day  he  will  be  promoted  to  be  general 
or  admiral,  rising,  naturally,  step  by  step  to  this  rank.  The 
whole  corps  of  officers  in  active  service  rely  upon  this  rule,  and 
they  should  never  be  allowed  to  distrust  its  application." 

Thus  this  critic  finds  fault  with  the  fact  that  the  senior  officers 
are  old  men,  who  must  shortly  retire,  and  then  he  urges  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  system  of  promotion  by  seniority,  the  very  system 
that  keeps  the  upper  ranks  filled  with  graybeards.  Evidently 
there  is  no  pleasing  him. 

Finally,  it  is  the  opinion  of  our  candid  friend  that,  according  to 
the  standard  of  expenses  and  living  in  the  United  States,  the  pay 
is  too  small  both  for  officers  and  men.  Congress  may  bepatriotic, 
but  it  is  certainly  short-sighted  in  not  increasing  the  naval  pay-roll. 
We  are  told  in  conclusion  that  the  Navy  is  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  militarism  is  not  fully  honored  in  America.    To  quote  further  : 

"  The  youth  of  America  regard  their  own  interest  and  have  none 
of  the  militarism  of  Europe.  They  require  something  to  recom- 
pense them  jor  the  contempt  and  to  make  amends  for  the  depreci- 
ation with  which  the  wearers  of  the  American  naval  uniform  are 
sometimes  treated  by  their  fellow  citizens." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ENGLAND'S   DUTY  IN  MACEDONIA 

IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  at  the  very  time  when  peace  conferences 
are  discussing  disarmament  as  the  best  assurance  of  peace, 
and  internationalists  are  clamoring  for  the  abolition  of  national 
boundaries,  and  the  revolt  against  militarism,  there  exists  a 
somewhat  purblind  tendency  to  ignore  the  fact  that  one  part  of 
Europe  is  in  a  continual  condition  of  disorder,  bloodshed,  and 
comparative  anarchy  such  as  congresses  and  peace  conferences 
have  never  been  able  to  ameliorate.  Here,  says  Sir  Rowland 
Blennerhasset,  is  a  crisis  which  no  smooth  words  or  sentimental 
condolements  can  remedy.  It  demands  a  swift  and  stern  interven- 
tion of  some  external  Power,  either  by  warlike  force  or  warlike 
demonstration.  This  author  is  a  well-known  Irish  educationalist 
and  publicist,  who  has  interested  himself  for  many  years  in  the 
miserable  religious  and  racial  feuds  which  made  Turkish  rule  in 
Europe  a  disgrace  to  that  continent.  Writing  in  The  National 
Review  (London)  he  reminds  us  that  relations  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Turks  in  Macedonia,  which  comprizes  parts  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  have  been  for  years  and  are  at  this 
moment  attended  with  the  most  horrible  atrocities  that  have  stained 
the  pages  of  modern  history.  Diplomatic  congress  after  congress 
has  attempted  to  adjust  the  differences  between  the  Christian  and 
the  Turk  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  But  the  want  of  a  vigorous  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  the  European  Powers  has  permitted  the  villages 
south  of  Kastoria  to  be  burnt  and  pillaged,  while  the  head  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  has  encouraged  the  systematic  extermination  of 
the  Slav  element  in  the  Balkans  "by  isolated  murders  and  organ- 
ized massacre  by  bands  of  Greeks."  This  writer  proceeds  as 
follows  : 

"  The  question  of  Macedonia  is  a  humanitarian  question  in  the 
truest  acceptation  of  that  term.  The  struggle  between  rival  races 
is  carried  on  by  armed  and  organized  bands  who  perpetrate  deeds 
too  horrible  to  think  of,  much  less  mention.  Hell  itself  would 
turn  away  in  horror  from  the  sight  of  the  cruelties,  murders,  and 
abominations  of  every  sort  and  kind  which  constantly  take  place. 
This  state  of  things  is,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  well  known  to  the 
embassies  in  Constantinople  and  to  the  various  foreign  offices,  but 
in  order  not  to  offend  certain  governments,  and  maintain  what  is 
called  the  Concert  of  Europe,  it  is  assiduously  concealed  from  the 
European  public.  The  various  governments  look  on  with  cynical 
indifference,  and  some  afford  a  painful  exhibition  of  ill-concealed 
cowardice." 

It  was  Dr.  Johnson  who  declared  that  nations  only  preserve 
peace  through  cowardice,  and  we  know  how  England  was  accused 
of  that  vice  when  she  raised  no  voice  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  by  Prussia.  England  has  now  another  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  her  leadership  as  a  humanitarian  nation,  says  Sir 
Rowland,  and  he  quotes  the  saying  of  Grattan,  "  She  must  either  be 
the  first  of  nations  or  nothing."  He  bases  his  views  on  the 
broadest  principles  and  declares  : 

"  Besides  the  duties  of  the  individual  to  the  state,  there  are  duties 
laid  on  nations.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  clear  call  for 
England  to  take  the  lead  in  dealing  with  the  situation  in  Macedonia. 
The  special  obligations  she  incurred  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
the  fact,  which  even  the  most  jealous  of  Continental  nations  must 
admit,  that  she  can  have  no  desire  for  territorial  possessions  in 
Southeastern  Europe,  and  above  all  her  great  traditions,  com- 
bine in  demanding  that  she  should  adopt  and  vigorously  follow  a 
courageous  policy  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula." 

The  other  nations  of  Europe  would  not  be  likely  to  put  any  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  England's  humanitarian  attempts  to  make 
.Macedonia  an  autonomous  country.  The  British  Government 
might  at  least,  by  sending  a  fleet  to  the  Piraeus,  force  the  Greek 
Government   "to  prevent   organized  bands  assembling  inside  the 
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Greek  border  for  the  purposes  of  murder  and  massacre  in  Mace- 
donia."    Sir  Rowland  continues  thus  : 

"In  developing  a  constructive  policy,  England,  if  she  showed 
firmness  of  purpose  and  clearness  of  vision,  might  count  on  the 
good-will  of  France  and  Italy.  France  will  hardly  be  indifferent 
to  British  support  in  Northern  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Italy  has 
ambitions  in  Albania,  the  realization  of  which  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  civilization,  and  the  true  policy  of  England  is  to 
assist  the  development  of  Italian  power  in  the  Adriatic.  Russia 
can  hardly  oppose  a  scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  peoples  in  the  Balkans.  There  is  nothing  to  be  expected 
from  Austria-Hungary  so  long  as  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Dual 
.Monarchy  is  directed  from  Ber- 
lin, for  the  policy  of  Germany  in 
Turkey  is  selfish,  mercenary,  and 
reactionary  in  the  extreme.  Eng- 
lish statesmen,  however,  by  act- 
ing in  the  manly  and  generous 
spirit  of  Palmerston,  will  gain 
their  end,  with  the  help  of  the  lib- 
eral opinion  of  Europe,  against 
all  the  obscurantist  forces  of  des- 
potism. Their  ultimate  aim  in 
the  Balkans  should  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  autonomous  Mace- 
donia, which,  with  its  splendid 
port  on  the  /Egean.  would  be- 
comethe  leading  nation  in  South- 
eastern Europe." 


He  goes  to  the  length  of  believ- 
ing that  England*s  future  exist- 
ence is  at  stake  in  the  matter,  and 
declares : 


"We  are  approaching  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways.      It  may  be  still 

some  yearstbefore  we  reach  them,  but  it  behooves  every  one  of  us 
each  in  his  own  sphere  to  prepare  the  national  mind  for  the  mo- 
ment when  the  cross-roads  are  reached.  One  of  these  roads  will 
lead  to  an  abyss  of  ruin,  the  other  to  destinies  great  beyond 
dreams  of  imagination." 


THE    POTTERY    FACTORY    OF  THE    KAISER    AT  CAD1NEN. 

The  Kaiser  personally  directs  the  manufacture  of  majolica,  and  it  is  sold 
in  Berlin  at  the  "  Hohenzollern  Industrial  Art  Store." 


THE  KAISER   AS  A  SHOPKEEPER 

^HK  Emperor  William  is  probably  the  only  reigning  monarch 
*■  known  to  have  personally  assumed  the  management  of  a 
factory,  directed  the  design  and  execution  of  every  piece  of  pottery 
made  in  it.  and  placed  the  wares  for  sale  in  a  store  called  after  his 
family  name.  This  store  is  in  Berlin,  and  is  called  "Hohen- 
zollern Industrial  Art  Store."  The  Kaiser,  of  course,  has  found 
much  opposition  to  an  enterprise  the  prosecution  of  which  adds  to 
his  personal  income,  says  the  London  Daily  Mail,  but  the  growing 
democratic  spirit  of  his  subjects  has  at  last  become  reconciled  to 
an  undertaking  which  gives  employment  to  so  many  people  on  his 
Majesty's  agricultural  estate  at  Cadinen.  Of  the  crockery  industry 
carried  on  there  we  read  : 

"  The  majolica-factory  connected  with  the  Kaiser's  agricultural 
estate  at  Cadinen  stands  perhaps  nearer  to  the  Kaiser's  heart  than 
any  other  feature  of  the  property.  It  is  associated  in  the  Em- 
peror's mind  with  a  cherished  desire  to  influence  for  the  better 
many's  earthenware  industry  as  a  whole,  as  well  as,  it  is  said, 
to  gain  from  personal  experience  as  a  factory-owner  a  certain 
amount  of  practical  business  training. 

"The  Kaiser's  personal  interest  jn  the  products  of  his  factory 
maybe  judged  from  the  fact  that  no  article  manufactured  on  anew 
design  may  leave  the  factory  without  its  first  having  been  presented 
for  th'  r's  inspection  and  approval. 

"The  Kaiser's  factory  is  equipped  with  every  modern  improve- 
ment and  with  every  technical  innovation  which  has  proved  itself 
worthy  to  he  installed.  First-class  artists  are  engaged  to  produce 
new  designs  for  vases,  plaques,  friezes,  and  various  novel  articles 
— which,  for  the  first  time,  thanks  to  the  Kaiser's  originality,  are 
being  turned  out  in  an  earthenware-factory  anywhere." 


Opposition  to  the  alleged  venality  and  vulgarity  of  trade  in  -x 
royal  personage  were  quickly  overcome  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  people  were  to  be  benefited  by  it  in  a  very  wide  and  real 
sense.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  When  the  Kaiser's  project  was  first  mooted,  a  good  deal  of  ob- 
jection was  exprest  in  some  quarters  to  the  idea  of  the  ruler  of  the 
Empire  occupying  himself  in  any  way  with  a  private  industrial 
enterprise,  especially  as,  incidentally,  his  Majesty's  income  would 
be  increased  by  the  sale  of  his  wares. 

"  It  was  argued  that,  since  it  was  considered  bad  form  for  any 
official  of  the  Government  to  increase  his  income  by  business  en- 
terprise, for  the  Kaiser  to  take 
such  a  step  was  even  more  unpar- 
donable. The  broader -minded 
and  more  democratic  of  his  sub- 
jects, however,  openly  approved 
the  Kaiser's  novel  step,  saying 
that  there  was  no  reason  why.  if 
an  official  or  a  member  of  royalty 
may  manage  an  agricultural  estate 
without  criticism  following,  he 
should  not  likewise  establish  an 
industrial  enterprise  of  any  form 
he  chose. 

"It  was  in  no  sense  a  whim 
which  induced  the  Kaiser  to  open 
his  majolica-factory,  nor,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  did  the  question  of 
profits  play  a  very  conspicuous 
part  in  the  Emperor's  thoughts. 
Besides  improving  the  earthen- 
ware industry,  he  wanted  in  espe- 
cial to  invent  a  new  inducement 
to  keep  the  country  people  in  the 
country,  and  to  show  how  the  cry 
of  'Back  to  the  land'  could  be 
prevented  from  increasing  in  shrillness  in  Germany." 

Alfred  the  Great  turned  cakes,  Peter  the  Great  became  a  ship 
carpenter  with  even  wider  views,  and  Emperor  William  is  just  as 
personally  active  and  democratic  in  business  habits.  Thus  we 
are  told : 

"The  Kaiser  follows  Mr.  Carnegie's  principle  in  business  of 
surrounding  himself  with  men  who,  each  in  his  respective  branch, 
knows  more  about  the  matter  in  hand  than  does  his  master  him- 
self. He  calls  for  the  advice  of  professional  experts  at  every 
available  point,  following  their  counsel ;  he  then  likes,  however,  to 
retain  in  his  own  hands  the  management  of  all  essential  details." 

The  imperial  merchant  has  likewise  a  keen  eye  to  the  advertise- 
ment and  distribution  of  his  goods.  The  writer  in  The  Daily 
Mail  says  : 

"The  Kaiser  is  as  deeply  interested  in  the  distribution  as  in  the 
production  of  his  factory  wares.  For  this  reason  he  seeks  every- 
where to  open  up  a  market  for  the  artistic  results  of  his  enterprise. 
There  is  no  doubt  some  foundation  of  fact  in  the  story  so  often 
repeated  that  the  Kaiser  solicits  orders  from  his  friends  on  any 
and  every  occasion,  noting  the  results  of  his  canvassing  in  lead 
pencil  on  his  cuff. 

"  The  sale  of  the  Kaiser's  goods  at  the  Hohenzollern  house  is 
permanent,  tho  the  larger  exhibition  has  now  been  removed.  The 
public  buys  freely  of  the  wares,  on  which  by  no  means  low  prices 
are  set." 

The  German  Emperor  is  a  born  ruler  of  men,  and  is  never 
afraid  of  losing  his  prestige  and  dignity  by  something  which  is  a  very 
great  deal  better  than  ordinary  condescension.  There  are  many 
who  know  more  than  any  king,  and  the  very  humblest  can  always  be 
a  teacher  of  the  highest.  Hence,  we  are  reminded  of  the  genuine 
simplicity  and  democratic  frankness  of  our  own  President  Roose- 
velt when  we  find  that  "the  Kaiser  gets  into  personal  touch  with 
his  workmen  by  inviting  them  to  lunch  and  dinner,  talking  to  them 
with  that  charming  mixture  of  frankness  and  reserve  which  is  only 
one  expression  of  his  success  in  combining  democratic  and  mon- 
archical ideals." 
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PYRRHIC  VICTORIES  OF  FRANCE 

CONTRARY  to  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  papers  of  this 
country  by  the  cable  dispatches  from  Paris,  the  French  diffi- 
culties in  Morocco  are  apparently  not  yet  over,  and  while  reports 
of  General  Drude's  triumphs  at  various  points  have  convinced 
many  that  the  Arabs  have  succumbed  and  come  to  terms,  it  ap- 
pears that  only  a  few  of  the  tribes  have  sued 'for  peace,  and  these 
few  are  not  likely  to  remain  quiet  any  longer  than  they  have  to. 
The  German,  English,  and  French  papers  blame  Mr.  Clemenceau 
for  these  Pyrrhic  victories  of  the  French  Army,  which  have  only 
driven  the  Moroccan  tribes  out  of  range  of  French  guns  and  rifles. 
"General  Drude,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Libre  Parole  (Paris;, 
"is  enraged  over  the  way  the  Government  of  Mr.  Clemenceau  lias 
treated  him.  He  is  unwilling  to  lay  down  his  command  while  in 
face  of  the  enemy,  but  he  has  said  to  the  officers  of  his  staff  that  he 
will  resign  as  soon  as  the  campaign  is  ended  and  will  then  make  a 
public  statement  concerning  the  means  put  at  his  command  by  the 
Government  for  conducting  a  defensive  campaign." 

Even  the  destruction  of  the  camp  at  Teddert  seems  to  have  had 
nothing  decisive  in  it,  and  has  accomplished  no  final  result.  Noth- 
ing but  a  few  donkeys  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  says  the 
Paris  Temps,  and  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  laughs  at  the  sup- 
posed importance  of  the  action,  which  it  is  Clemenceau's  policy  to 
exaggerate.     In  the  words  of  this  German  journal : 

"To  one  man  the  success  of  General  Drude  may  seem  extraor- 
dinary, and  that  man  is  Clemenceau.  When  he  meets  the  Cham- 
ber again  and  gives  them  an  account  of  the  expedition,  we  can  see 
him  rubbing  his  hands  with  delight.  He  knows  his  'little  book  ' 
right  well.  Did  he  not  recently  send  to  General  Drude  a  warlike 
telegram  and  thus  assure  victory  to  his  troops?  What  more  do 
the  people  want?  Clemenceau  has  little  or  no  foresight,  but  is  a 
creature  of  impulse." 

The  London  Saturday  Review  remarks  also  on  the  ineffective- 
ness of  General  Drude's  operations  and  believes  that  even  his  at- 
tempt to  come  to  terms  with  the  Arabs  is  not  promising  much 
result,  and  "whether  any  but  a  few  of  the  tribes  will  be  induced  to 
make  submission,  owing  to  their  losses,  may  be  doubted."  The 
whole  blame  is  laid  upon  the  French  Prime  Minister  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : 

"  It  is  a  just  nemesis  on  the  career  of  Mr.  Clemenceau  that  he 
should  find  himself  confronted  by  this  difficulty.  Of  all  men,  he 
has  been  least  sparing  in  his  denunciations  of  other  politicians  in 
office,  least  of  all  of  those  who  have  pursued  what  he  considered 
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FRANCE    IN    MOROCCO. 

Marianne—"  Let  go  my  arm— and  I  will  strike  him  dead  !  " 
William—"  Quite  dead  ?    I  don't  exactly  wish  that  at  present." 

— Amsterdammer. 

'a  policy  of  adventure.'  Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  his  char- 
acter, we  do  not  doubt  that  he  is  sincere  in  his  endeavors  to  limit 
strictly  the  area  of  the  operations.  But  he  is  also  a  creature  of 
impulse,  as  he  has  often  shown,  and  therefore  it  would  not  do  to 
count  too  confidently  on  his  statesmanship.  Anything  like  a 
momentary  subsidence  of  active  hostility  might  lead  him  to  with- 


draw the  French  forces  with  their  work  half  accomplished.  This 
would  open  up  a  worse  state  of  things  than  exists,  for  we  might  see 
Huropean  intervention  substituted  tor  French — a  far  more  alarm- 
ing contingency  than  any  we  have  yet  faced  in  this  confused  and 
miserable  business." 

The   London  Standard  "can  not  fairly  blame  Mr.  Clemenceau 
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general  drude  in  camp  before  Casablanca. 

He  threatens  to  make  revelations  concerning  the  military  incapacity  of 
the  French  Government,  as  soon  as  he  lays  down  his  command. 

for  temporizing  with  a  situation  which  he  did  not  create,"  but  it 
continues  to  predict  the  failure  of  General  Drude  under  present 
conditions.     We  read  : 

"  Such  a  success  as  General  Drude  expects  to  proclaim  is  little 
better  than  a  delusion.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  tribesmen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Casablanca  will  be  faithful  to  their  promise,  and 
that  for  the  next  twelve  months,  or,  perchance,  a  couple  of  years, 
the  European  inhabitants  of  this  particular  part  may  consider 
themselves  safe  from  a  renewal  of  rioting,  plunder,  and  bloodshed. 
It  would  be  a  sufficiently  generous  hypothesis,  yet  it  leads  us  to 
Nowhere.  Peace  at  Casablanca  does  not  mean  security  at  Marra- 
kesh.  At  any  of  the  eight  ports  which  are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  international  gendarmerie,  and  at  any  moment,  with 
or  without  notice,  the  exploit  for  which  the  Kaid  who  is  to  be 
given  up  as  prisoner  to  General  Drude  will  pay  with  his  head,  may 
be  repeated  by  equally  audacious  and  possibly  more  skilful  imi- 
tators. In  even* part  of  Morocco  there  is  an  incipient  Raisuli,  and 
neither  the  lawful  Sultan  nor  his  successor-designate,  could  pre- 
tend to  suppress  brigandage  committed  more  than  a  day"s  march 
from  his  own  headquarters." 

The  conditions  which  some,  but  only  a  few,  Moroccan  tribes 
have  promised  to  accept  from  the  French  are  thus  reported  in  the 
European  papers  : 

"  i.  No  arms  to  be  borne  within  an  area  of  12  kilometers  from 
Casablanca,  under  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of  12  domos. 

"2.  The  tribes  to  be  held  responsible  for  every  man  carrying 
arms,  and  the  latter  to  be  punished  by  the  Maghzen. 

"3.  The  tribes  to  be  disarmed  in  the  event  of  any  fresh  anti- 
European  disturbances. 

"4.  The  authors  of  the  murders  of  July  30  to  be  surrendered, 
including  Kaid  Oulad-Hariz-Ouled-el-Hadj-Hamon.  the  principal 
leader  in  the  troubles  at  Casablanca.  , 

"5.  The  markets  at  Casablanca  to  be  reopened.     All  persons 
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carrying  on  contraband  of  war  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Each  tribe  to  furnish  a  hostage  chosen  from  among  the  most  influ- 
ential of  its  members. 

"6.  The  question  of  a  war  indemnity  to  be  discust  between 
France  and  Morocco." 

"No  person  of  great  importance  in  Morocco,"  says  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Paris  Liberie',  "has  yet  appeared  to  make  his  sub- 
mission at  Casablanca,  altho  the  town  is  thronged  with  fugitives. 
We  can  not  regard  any  apparent  tendency  toward  peace  as  very 
significant  until  two  or  three  leaders  of  influence  approach  Gen- 
eral Drude  with  a  serious  purpose  of  negotiation."  —  Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


In  the  mean  time  the  Philadelphian  and  other  scandals  will 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  President  in  dealing  with  evils  of 
which  he  has  had  the  sagacity  to  see  the  magnitude  and  the 
courage  to  attempt  the  reform." 


THE  LONDON    "TIMES"    ON  THE   PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCANDALS 

THE  scandalous  frauds  which  have  been  brought  to  light  on 
investigating  the  building  account  of  the  State  Capitol  at 
Harrisburghave  roused  the  London  Times  to  express  mild  surprize 
at  the  extent  to  which  Americans  allow  themselves  to  Jbe  victimized 
by  dishonest  officials  and  extortionate  monopolists.  Such  a  case 
as  this  presents  "a  curious  ethical  problem,"  says  The  Times,  for 
"  the  great  middle  class  in  the  United  States  is  probably  not  sur- 
passed in  honesty  and  business  integrity  by  any  people  in  the 
world."  It  seems  very  remarkable  to  this  observer,  therefore,  that 
they  should  so  often  "  leave  their  public  business  in  the  hands  of 
notorious  rogues."  and  even  take  a  certain  pride  in  the  magnitude 
of  corrupt  fortunes  and  "in  the  ostentation  with  which  in  many  in- 
stances they  are  displayed."  Americans  are  too  shrewd  not  to  see 
that  they  are  being  "done."  says  this  writer,  and  quotes  President 
Roosevelt  to  the  effect  that  they  not  only  know  it.  hut  feel  it  in 
their  pockets,  and  "many  of  these  existing  traits  and  still  more  the 
possible  future  combinations  of  unscrupulous  millionaires  [and 
politicians^  may  seriously  affect  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  great 
mas-'-  ol  the  population."  The  American  perhaps  likes  to  be 
robbed,  i;  i.  suggested,  by  men  who  add  to  the  impressiveness  oi 
the  American  Republic  abroad  by  the  possession  ■>!  enormous 
fortunes.     Thus  we  read  : 

"Every  inhabitant  of  those  American  cities  must  be  perfectly 
well  aware  that  he  pays  more  than  he  ought  to  pay  for  every  one 
of  the  ordinarj   accompaniments  of  urban  civilization,  for  roads. 

for  water,  tor   li  ;!it.  for   the   protection  of  life   and   property;  and 
that  all  the-  ssaries,  besides  being  supplied  to  him  at  exorbi- 

tant rat-  i  rule,  very  bad  of  their  kind.     Every  American 

knows  that  illicit  profits  upon  municipal  management,  or  illicit  en- 
hancement of  the  price  of  commodities  of  universal  necessity,  are 
the  origins  and   foundations  of  most  of  the  colossal  fortunes  to 
which  he  points  with  a  certain  degree  of  pride,  tho  they  often  con 
stitute  in  reality  not  only  a  national  disgrace,  but  a  national  danger." 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  made  in  nineteen  years,  reflects  this 
writer,  as  great  a  sum  as  the  atrociously  exorbitant  indemnity  de- 
manded by  Jiismarck  after  the  surrender  at  Sedan.  But  how  an 
we  to  calculate  the  suffering  the  consumers  undergo  from  this 
heaping  up  of  profits  to  the  producer?  The  present  Pennsylvania 
•  losures  will  have  two  good  results — they  will  perhaps  startle 
the  consumer  and  taxpayer  into  action,  and  will  certainly  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  President  in  his  crusade  against  commercial  fraud. 
To  quote  further  : 

"  It  woidd  be  curious  to  know  what  these  profits  represent  of  loss 
inflicted  on  individual  consumers  by  artificial  increase  of  price; 
but  the  presumption  is  that  such  loss  is  small,  and  that  the  average 
American  pushes  it  out  of  sight  as  a  matter  that  would  interfere 
with  '  hustling  '  if  he  stayed  to  consider  it.  Like  the  law,  he  does 
not  consider  small  things,  and  loses  si^ht  of  the  colossal  aggregate 
which  they  form.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  aggregates  may,  in 
their  turn,  arrest  attention;  and  it  is  certain  that,  when  they  do, 
the  triumphant  career  of  '  graft  '  in  American  cities  will  be  closed. 


SPARKS   FROM   THE  ANVIL 

Japan   and  Russia. 

You  give  Manchuria  to  me. 
I'll  give  Mongolia  to  thee, 
That  will  be  justice,  all  can  see. 
There's  now  enough  for  both,  I  feel. 
To  rob  and  ravage,  strip  and  steal — 
So  this  I  call  an  honest  deal. 
And  if  old  China  should  complain, 
We'll  cut  her  up  between  us  twain. 
And  all  will  be  sweet  peace  again. 

— Humoristische  Blaetter. 

The  solidarity  of  the  Powers  merely  means  that  they  are  thick  as  thieves. 
— Humoristische  Blaetter. 

He  who  preaches  peace  is  either  so  weak  that  he  fears  every  quarrel,  or 
so  strong  and  stout  that  he  no  longer  has  any  need  to  make  war. — Humor- 
isiischt    Blaetter. 

Iv  .>rder  not  to  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  the  nations  represented  at 
the  Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague  the  Moors  are  calling  their  struggle  with 
the  French  "a  Holy  War." — Punch. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Republic  of  Switzerland  and  two  of  the  Balkan 
States  are  about  to  signify  formal  acceptance  of  the  British  proposals  as  to 
the  exchange  of  naval  secrets.    'Punch. 

The  French  are  cursing  the  Spanish  because  of  the  inactivity  of  their 
fleet,  but  King  Alfonso  is  astonished  that  any  one  should  expect  the  Span- 
ish fleet  to  he  active.      Humoristische  Blaetter. 

So  many  different  nationalities  were  represented  at  the  Socialist  Congress 
at  Stuttgart  that  it  is  proposed  that  the  Liederhalle,  where  the  meetings  took 
place,  shall  be  named  the  Tower  of  Bebel. — Punch. 


THE    JAPANESE    NIGHTMARE. 

China  would  fain  unclose  her  eyes, 

So  all  the  newspapers  have  said; 
And  at  one  sudden  bound  arise 

From  off  her  bed. 

Yet  'tis  no  dread  of  God  or  man, 

That  bids  her  from  her  pillow  leap, 
But  that  curst  nightmare  of  Japan, 

Which  murders  sleep. 

— Humoristische  Blaetter. 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


EYE-STRAIN  AND  BRIGHT  LIGHT 

WHILE  our  inventors  have  been  improving  our  artificial 
lights  so  that  now  we  have  lamps  of  extraordinary  bril- 
liancy which  can  be  economically  operated,  they  have  failed  to 
make  these  new  lights  agreeable  to  the  naked  eye.  By  concentra- 
ting the  brilliancy  in  comparatively  small  areas,  a  serious  menace 
to  our  eyesight  is  created.  A  contributor  to  The  Illuminating 
Engineer  (New  York,  September)  makes  these  charges,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  show  the  harmfulness  of  certain  forms  of  modern  illumi- 
nation. To  calm  the  fears  which  his  assertions  might  arouse  he 
presents  also  some  simple  rules  which  should  be  observed  by  users 
of  the  more  brilliant  lights.  Taking  as  his  first  example  the  com- 
mon incandescent  electric  bulb,  the  writer  proceeds  to  discuss  its 
evils  as  follows  : 

"  Look  at  the  lamp  when  it  is  not  burning,  and  you  observe  a  loop 
of  what  appears  to  be  an  exceedingly  fine  black  wire.  So  fine  is  this 
wire  that  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  without  holding  it  in  front 


seen.  Such  a  spreading  of  the  effect  beyond  its  natural  limits  is  a 
positive  indication  that  the  part  of  the  retina  upon  which  such 
brightness  falls  is  being  severely  overstrained;  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  such  overstrain  will  destroy  the  visual  ap- 
paratus beyond  its  power  of  complete  recovery 

"The  electric  lamp  is  by  no  means  the  only  offender  of  this  kind. 
.Mantle  gas-burners,  if  unshaded,  are  just  as  bad,  and  the  arc-lamp 
the  worst  of  all. 

"Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  such  brilliant  lights 
are  harmless  except  when  looked  at  directly.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  even  more  dangerous  when  so  placed  as  to  shine  into  the 
eyes  sidewise  or  from  above,  since  the  eye  is  less  accustomed  to 
receive  bright  light  from  such  directions.  In  other  words,  light 
from  such  direction  falls  upon  the  outer  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
retina, which,  being  less  accustomed  to  receive  bright  light,  are  the 
more  quickly  injured  by  it.  Cases  are  on  record  where  persons 
working  in  the  vicinity  of  bare  lamps  so  placed  have  entirely  lost 
the  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes." 

What  is  the  remedy?  It  is  simple — never  look  at  an  unshaded 
light  of  any  degree  of  brilliancy.     Do  not  sit  facing  an  electric 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,"  New  York. 

HEAVY-TRAFFIC    STREET   SWEPT    BV    HAND    ONLY. 

Note  the  absence  of  dirt  between  the  stones. 

of  a  white  surface.  Turn  on  the  current :  this  fine  wire  gives  out 
as  much  light  as  a  good-sized  gas-jet  or  oil-lamp,  and  appears  to  be 
swollen  to  the  thickness  of  the  lead  in  a  pencil.  This  apparent  in- 
crease in  thickness  is  an  optical  delusion,  and  a  danger-signal  which 
proclaims,  in  glowing  speech,  'Mind your  eyes.'  Now  look  at  the 
lamp  through  a  smoked  glass,  which  cuts  off  a  large  part  of  the  rays  ; 
the  wire  loop  appears  again  in  its  natural  size  as  a  fine  red  streak. 

"When  we  see  an  object  there  is  a  picture  of  that  object  thrown 
upon  the  retina  of  the  eye.  The  retina  is  the  part  on  which  the 
lens  of  the  eye  throws  an  image  of  whatever  is  before  it.  just  as  the 
lens  in  the  camera  throws  an  image  upon  the  ground-glass  screen. 
When  an  image  falls  upon  the  retina  something  happens  ;  but  just 
what  happens  science  has  not  yet  been  able  fully  to  discover.  The 
result  is  plain  enough,  however — the  picture  is  transformed  into 
the  mental  sensation  which  we  call  'seeing.'  This  retina  is  prob- 
ably the  most  complex  and  exquisitely  constructed  organ  in  the 
whole  human  anatomy.  It  consists  of  a  network  of  nerve-fibers, 
connected  with  a  marvelous  apparatus  of  microscopic  delicacy  for 
receiving  the  light-rays  and  changing  them  into  nerve-forces. 
Scientists  assure  us  that  this  change  is  partly  chemical  and  partly 
mechanical,  and  that  both  effects  are  destructive  in  their  nature  : 
but  that  the  apparatus  has  the  power  of  renewing  itself,  if  not 
abused  beyond  its  limit. 

"Now,  when  you  looked  at  the  bare-lamp  filament  there  was  an 
image  of  this  filament  formed  upon  the  retina,  and  this  image  was 
exceedingly  bright,  like  the  original  object  ;  so  powerfully,  in  fact, 
did  it  affect  the  apparatus  of  the  retina  upon  which  it  fell  that  the 
effect  spread  to  the  parts  on  each  side  of  the  line  much  as  the  ink 
would  spread  out  from  a  line  drawn  with  a  pen  on  blotting-paper. 
This  spreading  caused  the  swollen  appearance  of  the  filament  as 


HEAVY-TRAFFIC    STREET  SWEPT    BY    MACHINE  AT    NIGHT. 

This  street  is  patrolled  by  sweepers  through  the  day. 

or  Welsbach  light  unless  it  is  protected  by  a  shade.  Never,  in 
your  own  house,  use  a  naked  light.  Use  frosted  bulbs  or  shades. 
Says  the  writer : 

"  You  should  never  see  the  filament  of  a  lamp  or  the  mantle  of 
a  gas-burner  when  in  use.  Such  shades  may  use  up  a  portion  of 
the  light,  but  even  then  you  will  actually  see  better  by  what  is  left 
than  you  did  by  leaving  the  bare  lamp  to  burn  its  image  into  your 
eye.  In  most  cases,  however,  if  you  make  the  right  selection,  and 
arrange  your  lights  properly,  you  will  find  that  you  will  probably 
use  even  less  candle-power  than  you  did  before." 


THE  BROOM  THE  CLEANEST  SWEEPER— That  in  sweeping 
the  streets  the  broom  in  the  hands  of  a  good  worker  is  more  effi- 
cient than  the  best  machine  is  the  conclusion  of  Richard  T.  Fox 
of  the  Chicago  Street-cleaning  Department.  Mr.  Fox.  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Citizens'  Committee  on  Street  Conditions  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  arranged  some  time  ago  to  visit  their  city  and  make  a 
report  upon  the  street  cleaning,  sprinkling,  and  sanitary  depart- 
ments. "  This  report."  says  /'//<•  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer 
(New  York,  September  25),  "has  recently  been  published  and  ap- 
parently shows  that  the  efficiency  of  these  departments  in  Boston 
is  not  all  that  it  should  be."    We  read  : 

"While  the  criticisms  are  of  special  interest  to  the  citizens  oi 
Boston,  there  are  several  statements  made  by  Mr.  Fox  which  are 
of  more  general  interest.  One  of  these  is  that  machine-sweeping 
is  inferior  to  hand-sweeping,  special  reference  being  had  to  stone 
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block  pavements.  'As  a  machine  operates  lengthwise  with  the 
street  and  against  the  furrows  in  the  pavement,  it  tends  to  drive 
the  dirt  into  the  crevices  and  to  smooth  it  flush  with  the  street 
surfaces  rather  than  to  brush  it  off. ' " 

This  statement  receives  support  from  the  illustrative  photo- 
graphs published  in  the  paper  named  above,  which  are  reproduced 
herewith. 


AN  ELECTRICAL  VILLA 

A  VILLA  fitted  up  with  an  unusual  number  of  ingenious  elec- 
tric appliances  has  been  built  by  Georgia  Knap  at  Troyes, 
France.  Mr.  Knap,  we  are  told  by  Frederick  Lees,  who  writes  of 
the  villa  in  The  Architectural  Record (September),  is  a  mechanical 
engineer  and  believes  that  electric  power  will  be  used  in  various 
ways  in  the  home  of  the  future.  The  following  quotation  is 
from  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Lees's  article  in  The  Electrical  Review 
(New  York,  September  14) : 

"  Before  describing  in  detail  the  fittings  of  this  house.  Mr.  Lees 
points  out  the  apparent  lack  of  appreciation  of  modern  home  con- 
veniences in  France.  Their  apartment-houses 
are  frequently  fitted  up  most  luxuriously  in 
many  ways,  and  yet  are  not  furnished  with 
telephones,  elevators,  electric  lighting,  or 
even  bathrooms.  At  Mr.  Knap's  villa  a 
visitor  who  wishes  to  enter  presses  an  electric 
button  at  the  gate.  If  it  be  at  night  a 
search-light  immediately  flashes  out,  lighting 
him  up,  and  a  loud-speaking  telephone  asks 
what  he  wishes.  By  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  mirrors,  the  attendant  at  the  house, 
about  three  hundred  yards  away,  is  able  to 
see  who  is  at  the  gate.  By  turning  a  handle, 
the  gate  is  opened  and  as  the  visitor  enters 
it  is  closed  again.  On  reaching  the  house,  as 
the  visitor  enters  the  front  door  an  electrically 
driven  door-mat  automatically  cleans  his 
shoes.  The  rooms  in  the  house  are  fitted  up 
with  electrical  radiators,  lamps,  fans,  and  all 
other  conveniences.  The  equipment  of  the 
dining-room  is  probably  the  most  elaborate. 
A  dumb-waiter,  something  like  an  ammuni- 
tion-hoist, rises  from  the  kitchen  to  the  table 
in  the  dining-room  just  above.  Around  this 
table  is  a  small  grooved  track.  Meals  are 
served  without  any  servants  entering  the  room. 
On  a  signal  from  the  master  of  the  house, 
each  course  rises  through  the  dumb-waiter  to 
the  table,  a  trap-door  in  the  latter  closing 
automatically  after  the  dish  has  appeared. 
The  latter  then  moves  slowly  around  the  table, 
stopping  for  each  guest.  It  finally  returns  to 
the  kitchen  the  way  it  came.  Next,  a  receiver 
for  the  used  dishes  appears,  makes  a  trip  around  the  table,  and 
;iears  in  this  way  as  each  course  is  served  in  turn,  the  one  in 
charge  having  complete  control  of  the  dish,  as  he  can  cause  it  to 
move  around  the  table  or  to  turn  on  its  axis. 

"The  heating  and  ventilating  arrangements  of  this  room  are 
most  complete.  In  the  kitchen,  all  the  work  possible  is  done  by 
electric  power.  Cooking  is  carried  out  on  electric  heaters  and  in 
electric  ovens,  automatic  time  attachments  indicating  when  each 
disli  is  ready.  Polishers,  cleaners,  dish-washers,  and  other  de- 
vices are  driven  by  small  motors.  In  the  laundry  adjoining  there 
is  a  washing-machine,  a  rinsing-machine,  and  a  wringing-machine, 
each  driven  by  a  small  motor,  but  one  hour  being  required  to  do 
all  the  family  washing.  The  temperature  is  not  only  automatically 
controlled  by  heaters,  but  the  ventilation  is  also  carried  out  in  the 
same  way.  Mr.  Knap  has  drawn  up  elaborate  plans  for  an  electric 
villa  in  which  the  equipment  is  much  more  complete  than  that 
which  he  has  installed  in  his  own  house.  In  this  design  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  is  controlled  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter, 
cooled  air  being  circulated  through  the  walls  during  the  hot 
weather,  and  practically  all  the  duties  of  the  servants  are  per- 
electrically  driven  apparatus." 


Commenting  on  this  description,  The  Electrical  Review  says 
editorially  : 

"Mr.  Knap's  plans  may  seem  rather  Utopian,  yet  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  he  has  not  suggested  a  single  application  of  elec- 
tricity which  could  not  to-day  be  easily  carried  out,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  it  will  be  used  in  the  home  in  more  ways  than  we 
now  imagine,  in  addition  to  those  which  we  are  now  striving  for. 
Will  not  each  person  be  provided  with  a  wireless  telephone  set  for 
communicating  with  any  one  else  in  the  house?  Will  not  each 
room  have  an  electric  device  for  transmitting  sight?  And  Mr. 
Knap  has  entirely  overlooked  the  loft  for  the  electric  air-ship 
without  which  no  house  will  be  complete." 
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With  the  "  finder  "  turned  to  one  side  and 
the  camera  in  position  for  an  exposure. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  INVISIBLE 

"pHIS  title  has  nothing  to  do  with  occultism,  but  relates  to 
A  the  use  of  ultraviolet  light  to  photograph,  with  the  aid  of 
powerful  microscopic  apparatus,  objects  too  small  to  be  seen  with 
ordinary  magnifying  devices.  The  use  of  photography  is  necessi- 
tated by  the  fact  that  ultraviolet  rays,  tho  they  do  not  affect  the 
eye,  easily  impress  a  sensitized  plate  or  film.  Thus  the  new  proc- 
ess actually  employs  invisible  rays  to  re- 
veal invisible  objects— a  paradox  that  seems 
sufficiently  startling.  The  use  of  light  of 
small  wave-length— that  in  the  upper  or  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum — in  modern  microscopy 
has  already  been  noted  in  these  pages.  The 
resolving  power  of  a  microscope  for  minute 
objects  is  greater  with  this  than  with  light  of 
greater  wave-length— red  or  green,  for  in- 
stance. More  recent  workers  have  gone  fur- 
ther and  made  use  of  the  invisible  rays  beyond 
the  violet  in  the  way  described  above.  In  an 
article  contributed  to  Harper's  Magazine 
(New  York,  September)  by  Prof.  Edwin  G. 
Conklin,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  photomicroscopic  work  of  August  Koeh- 
ler,  of  Jena,  Germany,  is  especially  described. 
He  says  : 

"  It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  usefulness 
of  a  microscope  is  determined  by  its  power 
of  magnification.  .  .  .  But  the  magnification 
is  only  one  of  several  equally  important  con- 
ditions which  a  microscope  must  satisfy, 
among  which  are  freedom  from  distortion 
of  the  form  or  colors  of  the  image,  bright- 
ness of  field,  and  distinctness  of  details.  If 
magnification  were  the  only  desideratum,  it 
might  readily  be  obtained  by  merely  enlarging 
the  first  or  initial  image  formed  by  the  mi- 
croscope lens ;  but  after  this  image  has  been 
enlarged  a  few  times,  all  that  is  gained  by  magnification  is  lost 

by  the  decreased  brightness  of  the  image 

"  Furthermore,  even  if  the  illumination  might  be  made  so  in- 
tense as  to  partially  overcome  this  difficulty,  greater  magnification 
than  can  now  be  obtained  would  be  of  no  practical  value  ;  it  would 
only  enlarge  the  details  of  structure  already  visible  with  lenses  of 
high  magnification,  but  it  could  not  add  to  those  details.  For  it 
is  well  known  that  the  resolving  power  of  a  microscope — that  is, 
its  ability  to  show  as  separate  two  points  or  lines  which  lie  very 
close  together — varies  with  the  length  of  the  light-waves  employed  ; 
the  shorter  the  wave-length,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater 
the  power  of  resolution.  Two  particles  which  are  less  than  one- 
half  a  wave-length  of  light  apart  always  appear  as  one.  whatever 
the  magnification.  The  wave-length  of  yellow-green  light,  which 
represents  approximately  the  middle  of  the  visible  spectrum,  is 
about  .55  of  a  micron  (a  micron,  represented  by  the  Greek  letter 
H,  being  one  one-thousandth  of  a  millimeter),  and  particles  which 
are  less  than  half  thisdistance  apart  can  not  be  distinguished  as 
separate  when  seen  in  this  light.  Any  magnification  which  will 
render  half  a  wave-length  easily  visible  will  reveal  all  that  a  higher 
magnification  should  show.  ...   In  order  to    increase  the  effect- 
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iveness  of  the  microscope  its  power  of  resolution  must  be  in- 
creased, and  this  can  now  be  accomplished  most  readily  by  the 
use  of  light  of  relatively  short  wave-lengths.  Two  micro- 
scopic particles  which  can  not  be  distinguished  as  separate  in 
yellow-green  light  may  be  readily  '  resolved  '  in  blue  or  violet 
light.  .  .  .  Beyond  the  visible  spectrum 
is  the  invisible  or  ultraviolet  spectrum, 
portions  of  which  may  be  rendered 
visible  by  causing  the  rays  to  fall  upon 
a  fluorescent  screen.  In  the  magne- 
sium spectrum  is  a  particularly  intense 
band  of  bright  lines  having  a  wave- 
length of  about  .28  //,  while  in  the 
cadmium  spectrum  is  a  band  not  quite 
SO  intense,  but  otherwise  more  favor- 
able for  photomicrographic  work,  hav- 
ing a  wave-length  of  .275  ft.  These 
bands  lie  far  out  in  the  invisible  spec- 
trum, and  as  their  wave  lengths  are  only  about  half  as  great  as  that 
of  the  yellow-green  light  from  the  middle  of  the  visible  spectrum, 
their  resolving  power  is  double  that  of  the  latter. 

"  But  the  use  of  these  ultraviolet  rays  in  microscopy  involves 
extraordinary  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  absorbed 
by  glass  to  such  an  extent  that  with  light  of  very  short  wave- 
lengths glass  is  an  opaque  body.  ...  It  has  been  found  that 
quartz  is  relatively  transparent  to  ultraviolet  rays,  and  therefore 
Dr.  Koehler  had  all  optical  parts  through  which  these  rays  must 
be  transmitted  constructed  of  quartz  ;  the  lenses  were  ground  from 


somes,  and  many  other  objects,  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
which  would  profoundly  influence  our  conceptions  of  life  and 
its  processes. 

"  Another  great  advantage  of  the  ultraviolet  microscope  is  that 
by  means  of  it  protoplasm  and  microscopic  animals  and  plants 
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SPECTRUM    OF  THE    MAGNESIUM    SPARK. 


Produced  by  the  apparatus  of  the  ultraviolet  microscope.  The  wave-lengths  in  millionths  of  a  milli- 
meter (mm)  are  indicated  by  numerals  ;  the  visible  spectrum  by  the  initial  letters  of  the  primary  colors. 
The  bands  at  448  mm,  383  mm,  and  280  mm  are  especially  useful. 

may  be  studied  very  advantageously  while  in  the  living  condition. 
With  visible  light,  protoplasm  is  so  nearly  transparent  and  homo- 
geneous that  much  of  its  structure  can  not  be  seen,  [but]  ...  in 
ultraviolet  light  the  various  constituents  of  protoplasm  show- 
varying  degrees  of  translucency,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  and 
photographed  as  clearly  as  if  they  had  been  stained.  For  the 
first  time  this  makes  it  possible  successfully  to  investigate  the 
structure  of  living  protoplasm,  and  to  determine  to  what  extent 
the  appearances  heretofore  observed  are  artifacts. 

"There  is  no  prospect  that  by  the  use  of  this  light  molecules  or 
smaller  constituents  of  matter  may  be  ever  seen  or  photographed. 
These  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  even  the  ultraviolet  microscope  ; 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  it  may,  among  other  things, 
reveal  vital  elements  hitherto  unknown  or  but  imperfectly  seen, 
and  that  its  invention  may  mark  as  great  an  advance  in  micro- 
scopy as  did  the  production  of  the  homogeneous  immersion-lens." 
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By  daylight ;  magnified    2,800 
diameters. 


By  ultraviolet  light;  magnified 
2,500  diameters. 


fused  quartz,  and  the  prisms  and  slides  were  made  from  quartz 
crystals,  ground  at  definite  angles  with  the  axes  of  the  crystal.  .  .  . 

"  Finally  the  accurate  focusing  of  the  microscope  upon  the  ob- 
ject to  be  studied,  which  is  always  a  most  important  matter  in 
photomicrography,  is  here  a  most  difficult  task,  since  the  image 
can  not  be  seen  directly.  Here  also  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
fluorescent  screen  of  uranium  glass,  upon  which  the  image  of  the 
object  is  caused  to  fall,  thus  rendering  it  faintly  visible.  .  .  . 

"  Thus  by  a  series  of  brilliant  inventions,  while  literally  work- 
ing in  the  dark,  Koehler  has  produced  an  ultraviolet  microscope 
of  much  greater  efficiency  than  any  ever  before  made." 

Drawbacks  to  the  use  of  the  new  instrument  are  the  difficulty 
of  the  focusing  and  the  necessity  of  using  expensive  quartz  slides 
and  covers.  On  the  other  hand,  its  re- 
solving power  is  about  double  that  of 
the  best  ordinary  microscope,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  photographs  of 
markings  on  Pleurosigma,  the  shell  of 
a  minute  diatom,  that  is  a  favorite  test 
■object  with  microscopists.  The  mark- 
ings here  are  about  40,000  to  the  inch. 
Says th z  writer: 


INFECTION  FROM   PERSONS    SEEMINGLY 

WELL 

IT  is  not  the  sick  who  generally  spread  disease  ;  it  is  those  who 
are  well — persons  who  esteem  themselves  cured,  or  who  do 
not  even  know  that  they  have  been  ill.  So  we  are  told  in  a  re- 
markable work  entitled  "The  Frontiers  of  Disease,"  by  Dr.  J. 
Hericourt  (Paris,  1907).  The  author  treats  of  forms  of  well- 
known  contagious  disease  so  attenuated  as  to  be  almost  unrecog- 
nizable and  yet  capable  of  transmitting  the  malady  in  a  virulent 
form,  under  proper  conditions.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  ex- 
istence of  such  forms  makes  all  our  sanitary  precautions  useless, 
and  he  would  abolish  all  boards  of  health  and  quarantines.  The 
book  is  reviewed  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris)  by  Aristide 
Rieffel,  who  says  among  other  things  : 

"  Persons  who  undergo  weakened  infection  are  immensely  more 
numerous  than  those  who  are  severely  attacked  ;  and  they  move 
about,  while  the  latter  remain  shut  up.  It  may  thus  be  understood 
that  disease  is  spread  not  so  much  by  serious  cases  as  by  persons 
who  are  suffering  little  or  no  inconvenience  from  their  indisposition. 
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SPECTRUM    OF    THE    CADMIUM    SPARK. 


With  the  ultraviolet  microscope.    The  sharp  band  at  275  mm  is  the  one  principally  used,  and  the 

one  for  which  the  lenses  are  corrected. 


"  These  are  only  '  test  objects,'  and 
their  minute  structures  are  not  in  themselves  of  any  fundamental 
importance,  altho  they  are  both  beautiful  and  wonderful,  but  there 
are  many  other  things  the  minute  structure  of  which  is  of  great 
significance,  Among  these  may  be  named' the  ultimate  structure 
of  muscle  and  nerve,  of  blood-cells,  of  germ-cells,  of  protozoa 
nnd  bacteria,  of  cilia,  pseudopodia.  nuclei,  chromosomes,  centro- 


"This  fact  should  change  all  our  ideas  regarding  the  prevention 
of  contagious  disease.  Take  the  case  of  a  child  who  complains  of 
a  slight  sore  throat  :  this  is  perhaps  a  weakened  form  of  diph- 
theria which,  falling  on  a  more  or  less  favorable  soil,  will  be 
changed  into  a  fatal  form  of  the  disease.  .\  street-car  conductor 
moistens  his  thumb  to  uive  you  your  ticket  :    the  baker  does  the 
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same  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  paper  that  is  to  wrap  your  cake  ; 
this  may  be  the  cause  of  your  death,  for  the  conductor  or  the  baker 
may  have  pathogenic  microbes  in  his  mouth. 

"  The  enforced  reporting  of  disease  is  of  little  use,  for  scarlet 
lever,  diphtheria,  smallpox,  typhoid,  grippe,  puerperal  fever,  etc., 
all  have  weakened  forms. 

"  Six  weeks  after  the  cure  of  a  cholera  patient  there  are  found,  in 
his  excreta,  living  comma-bacilli.  Patients  who  have  had  virulent 
pneumonia  retain,  in  the  secretions  of  lungs  and  mouth,  germs  that 
are  scattered  about  them.  Gotschlich,  in  Alexandria,  showed  that 
these  germs  were  still  virulent  forty-eight  hours  after  they  left 
the  body. 

"  To  these  germs  sown  by  persons  who  have  recovered  from  dis- 
ease, add  those  that  arise  from  persons  who  do  not  know  they  are 
ill,  who  do  not  even  feel  the  necessity  of  stopping  their  daily  toil, 
and  it  will  become  evident  'that  no  sanitary  prophylaxis,  whether 
interurban,  international,  or  intercontinental,  is  capable  of  assuring 
effective  protection  against  a  contamination  so  masked.' 

"  Even-  traveler  knows  that  sanitary  police  measures  are  perhaps 
more  injurious  than  useful  because  of  the  absurd  way  in  which 
health  officers  act ;  but  we  now  know  that  such  measures  are  alto- 
gether illusory,  even  when  applied  intelligently  and  conscientiously. 

"  What  general  conclusion  should  be  drawn  from  Hericourt's 
book?  This  :  at  present  we  regard  as  dangerous  only  the  excreia 
of  persons  who  are  evidently  diseased.  Now  every  animal  secre- 
tion is  dangerous  because  it  either  does  or  may  contain  the  germs 
of  disease,  which,  falling  on  favorable  soil  may  cause  mortal  in- 
fection. The  idea  of  weakened  forms  of  germ  diseases,  when  it 
has  penetrated  into  the  public  brain,  will  impose  habits  of  decency 
that  will  save,  in  time  to  come,  millions  of  lives,  and  Hericourt  may 
well  be  considered  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  humanity." 

The  author  himself,  however,  draws  from  the  facts  that  he  brings 
out  one  conclusion  that  his  reviewer  regards  as  dangerous — that  we 
should  despair  of  escaping  the  infection  that  menaces  us  on  every 
side  and  devote  ourselves  to  making  our  bodies  immune  to  it.  Mr. 
Kieffel  reminds  us  that  immunity  is  often  to  be  gained  only  by 
risking  one"s  life,  and  he  condemns  the  idea  that  a  man  must  un- 
dergo a  thousand  weakened  tonus  of  disease  in  order  that  he  may 
remain  well.  In  taking  this  view  he  would  appear  to  agree  with 
the  antivaccinationists.  He  questions,  further,  whether  it  is  prac- 
tically possible  to  acquire  immunity  to  everything  at  once.  Prob- 
ably, he  thinks,  immunity  to  one  disease  may  involve  increased  re- 
ceptivity to  another,  so  that  what  is  gained  on  one  side  is  lost  on 
the  other.  Hericourt's  general  advice  to  prevent  disease  rather 
than  face  the  necessity  of  curing  it.  however,  is  certainly  good,  and 
the  reviewer  indorses  it  heartily.  Whether  by  care  in  avoiding  pos- 
sible sources  of  infection,  where  this  may  be  done,  or  by  known 
processes  of  immunization  where  contact  with  disease  is  imminent, 
it  is  certainly  possible  to  minimize  the  danger  that  must  always, 
to  some  degree,  confront  us.  He  who  is  forewarned  is  forearmed. 
.Mr.  Rieffel  thus  concludes  his  review  : 

"The  Chinese  pay  their  physicians  to  keep  them  well:  when 
they  are  ill.  the  doctor  is  considered  at  fault  and  must  care  for  his 
patient  free  of  charge.  HeVicourt  advises  us  to  adopt  this  wise 
method.  To  prevent  a  disease  is  also  much  easier  than  to  cure  it. 
Evidently  sickness  and  death  would  decrease  enormously  if  every 
family  should  ask  its  doctor,  weekly  or  monthly,  for  advice  on 
the  art  of  keeping  well."  —  TranslaUoi  made  for  The  LITERARY 
Did 


DOES  MEAT  CAUSE  CANCER?— The  ranks  of  those  who 
regard  excessive  consumption  of  meat  as  the  cause  of  cancer  have 
been  joined  by  an  English  physician,  Dr.  G.  Cooke  Adams,  who 
is  reported  in  the  daily  press  as  having  just  concluded  a  two-years' 
study  of  this  disease  in  Chicago.  Says  The  Medical  Record  (New 
York,  September  28)  : 

"  This  is  an  old  theory,  one  of  the  first,  indeed,  to  be  offered 
when  investigators  began  seriously  to  search  for  a  cause  of  the  in- 
crease of  cancer  in  modern  times,  but  Dr.  Adams  varies  it  some- 
what by  the  suggestion  that  it  is  the  consumption  of  the  flesh  of 
diseased  animals  chiefly  that  leads  to  the  development  of  cancer- 
ous growths.     Some  time  ago  Oldfield  had  something  of  the  same 


notion,  but  his  theory  was  that  it  was  the  flesh,  not  of  diseased 
animals  (the  tuberculous,  the  actinomycotic,  etc.),  but  of  those 
which  had  been  overfed,  that  favored  the  production  of  cancer. 
In  other  words,  it  was  not  autointoxication  of  the  human,  but 
rather  that  of  the  animal  whose  flesh  was  eaten,  which  gave  the 
impetus  to  malignancy  of  cell  growth.  Dr.  Adams's  theory,  if  he 
is  correctly  reported,  would  seem  to  be  of  the  same  order— that 
the  toxic  principle,  whatever  that  may  be,  causing  the  disease  is 
present  in  the  meat  itself,  and  is  not  formed  by  an  autotoxic  proc- 
ess in  the  intestine  or  tissues  of  the  consumer.  Dr.  Robert  Bell, 
of  London,  holds  the  autointoxication  theory,  but  does  not  regard 
meat  as  a  special  cause,  except  indirectly  as  leading  to  a  more 
ready  production  of  toxic  material.  Should  the  autotoxic  theory 
prove  to  be  correct,  it  may  possibly  be  found  that  diseased  meat 
differs  from  sound  meat,  and  both  from  other  foods,  only  in  the 
fact  that  the  elaboration  of  a  cancer-producing  substance  from 
the  former  is  a  more  rapid  process  and  one  requiring  a  smaller 
amount  of  the  offending  food/' 


THE  STAGES  OF  DRUNKENNESS 

ACCORDING  to  the  evidence  given  recently  by  Dr.  R.  T. 
Williams,  an  English  physician,  in  a  London  police  court, 
he  distinguishes  seven  stages  of  drunkenness — irritable,  mellow, 
pugnacious,  affectionate,  lacrimose,  followed,  if  the  total  doses 
were  large  enough,  by  collapse  and  death.  It  is  noted  by  The 
British  Medical  Journal  ( London,  August  31),  from  which  this  re- 
port is  taken,  that  other  authorities  have  formulated  these  stages 
in  different  ways.     Says  this  paper  : 

"Magnan,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  begin  the  scientific  study 
of  the  physiological  action  of  alcohol,  distinguished  five  stages : 
First,  slight  excitement  and  a  feeling  of  well-being,  in  which 
speech  and  gestures  became  more  animated  ;  in  the  second  stage 
ideas  became  crowded  together  and  confused,  the  mood  being,  with- 
out any  very  obvious  reason  for  the  difference,  gay,  or  sad,  or  full 
of  tender  emotion  ;  in  the  third  stage  the  confusion  of  ideas  was 
greater,  and  accompanied  by  incoherence,  perversion  of  taste  and 
smell,  illusions,  thick  speech,  vacant  countenance,  and  staggering 
gait ;  the  fourth  stage  was  coma,  and  the  fifth  death.  Magnan's 
second  stage  has  been  graphically  described  by  Claye  Shaw  as  'a 
loss  of  the  sense  of  awareness  of  surroundings.'  " 

The  writer  quotes  Triboulet  assaying  that  the  psychic  functions, 
which  develop  last  in  the  child,  disappear  earliest  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol  ;  the  curb  which  fear  of  public  opinion  puts  on  the 
free  expression  of  emotions  and  ideas,  or,  to  change  the  metaphor, 
the  veil  which  hides  the  real  moral  disposition  is  removed,  whence 
the  saying  in  vino  Veritas.     To  quote  further  : 

"There  is,  so  to  say,  at  first  a  paralysis  of  the  inhibitory  appa- 
ratus—the  irritable,  loquacious  stage;  then  later  an  interference 
with  the  processes  of  thought,  when,  again  to  quote  Triboulet, 
ideas  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  there  is  no  time  to  ar- 
range them  in  orderly  sequence— the  pugnacious  stage  ;  next  the 
individual  passes  from  a  'state  of  watchfulness  to  a  state  of  dream  ' 
—the  affectionate  and  lacrimose  stage,  while  simultaneously 
there  is  a  loss  of  muscular  coordination,  a  function  developed  later 
in  the  process  of  growth  than  mere  movement,  and  therefore  going 
earlier  when  the  nervous  centers  are  poisoned.  These  stages  have 
of  course  been  observed  and  described  with  more  or  less  accuracy 
for  generations  ;  what  is  new  is  that  even  small  doses  of  alcohol 
retard  both  mental  and  nervous  processes,  not  improbably  through 
an  action  on  the  higher  cerebral  functions  diminishing  the  faculty 
of  attention.  As  Kracpelin  has  shown,  the  more  automatic  the 
process  tested,  the  less  obvious  is  the  effect  of  a  dose  of  alcohol, 
until  in  a  highly  automatic  process,  such  as  reading  aloud,  there 
might  even  be  some  acceleration,  tho  accompanied  by  diminished 
accuracy." 

DANGER  IN  THE  COFFEE-URN— Under  this  head  The  Lan- 
cet (London,  September  7)  contains  a  warning  against  coffee-urns 
that  are  likely  to  burst  if  the  pipe  conveying  hot  water  to  the  coffee 
becomes  stopt.     It  says  : 

"Most  persons  are  familiar  with  the  steaming  urn  which  now  is 
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invariably  to  be  found  on  the  counter  of  refreshment-rooms,  and 
the  majority  of  these  vessels  can  not  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
patrons  of  the  cafe"  or  restaurant,  being  merely  open  boilers,  pro- 
vided apparently  with  plenty  of  room  for  the  escape  of  steam. 
While  that  description  applies  to  the  urn  which  is  used  for  merely 
heating  water,  it  does  not  apply,  it  would  seem,  to  the  urn  used  for 
making  coffee.  The  coffee-urn  consists  of  two  compartments,  the 
lower  one  containing  the  boiling  water,  and  the  upper  one  the 
coffee,  placed  in  a  gauze  strainer.  As  soon  as  the  water  boils  it  is 
forced  up  a  narrow  tube  and  distributed  over  the  coffee.  There  is 
thus  a  more  or  less  continuous  process  of  hot  percolation  going  on 
which  is  calculated  thoroughly  to  exhaust  the  coffee.  Doubtless 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  also  higher  than  ordinary  boiling- 
point  on  account  of  increased  pressure.  The  vulnerable  point  in 
this  apparatus  is,  however,  the  narrow  tube  which  serves  to  convey 
the  boiling  water  and  to  distribute  it  over  the  coffee.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  this  tube  should  get  choked  there  would  be  no  escape  of 
steam,  and  pressure  would  rise  in  the  lower  container  until  at  last 
relief  would  be  obtained  by  the  urn  bursting,  and  the  result  would 
be  a  miniature  boiler  explosion.  This  is  not  mere  speculation,  for 
a  case  of  exactly  this  kind  occurred  recently  at  Bradford  which 
unfortunately  caused  the  death  of  a  woman  who  happened  to  be 
present  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  Had  the  place  been  tilled 
with  customers  the  result  would  most  probably  have  been  still 
more  serious.     There  is  evidently  danger  in  the  coffee-urn." 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  any  one  may  discover  at  a  glance 
whether  such  an  urn  is  or  is  not  dangerous.  If  the  upper  part 
rests  loosely  on  the  lower  so  that  an  increase  of  pressure  will  sim- 
ply lift  it,  bursting  is  evidently  impossible. 


A  CURIOUS  HORNED  GROUP 

A  FLOCK  of  Nepalese  mountain-sheep  in  the  London  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens,  whose  members  have  from  one  to  four  horns 
each,  tho  brothers  and  sisters,  is  described  in  La  Nature  (Paris), 
by  V.  Forbin.  The  writer  says  it  was  by  the  merest  chance  that 
he  discovered  in  a  corner  of  the  vast  garden  these  curious  mem- 
bers of  the  sheep  family.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  official 
catalog,  but  form  part  of  the  collection  brought  from  India  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  These  sheep  are  from  Nepal,  one  of  the 
rare  independent  kingdoms  that  English  conquest  has  allowed  to 
survive  in  the  Indies.  Formed  of  the  high  valleys  of  the  Hima- 
laya mountains,  the  region  is  the  home  of  a  fauna  whose  study 
is,  unfortunately,  forbidden  to  naturalists,  since  only  the  British 
"  Resident"  has  the  right  to  penetrate  this  vast  territory,  jealously 
closed  to  European  influence.     Mr.  Forbin  continues  : 

"  As  the  photographs  show  .   .   .  this  family  of  ovidas  (it  should 


1  111-:  THREE-HORNED  SHEEP  AND  ITS  BROTHER  WITH  FOUR. 

be  noted  that  they  all  had  the  same  mother)  have  the  extraordi- 
nary peculiarity  of  having  various  numbers  of  horns.  Two  of  them 
are  one-horned,  another  has  the  normal  number,  the  head  of  the 
next  is  decorated  with  three  horns,  and  the  two  others  have  each 
two  pairs,  disposed  symmetrically.     These  tetraceres  [four-homed 


animals]  constitute  a  remarkable  anomaly  in  the  animal  kingdom  ; 
it  is  known  that  the  chikara  antelope  of  India  (Tetraceros  quad- 
ricornis)  is  the  sole  ruminant  bearing  two  pairs  of  horns ;  but 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  lower  pair,  placed  under  the  eyes, 
are  protective  appendages  rather  than  weapons,  offensive  or 
defensive. 
"  But  the  case  of  the  two  unicorns  would  appear  to  be  still  more 


TWO   NEPALESE    UNICORNS. 

interesting;  These  '  freaks  '  suffered  themselves  to  be  photo- 
graphed with  bad  grace,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  spend  a  full 
hour  in  the  enclosure  with  them  before  their  nervousness  was  suf- 
ficiently overcome  to  get  a  good  pose — a  fact  that  enabled  me  to 
examine  their  horns  attentively.  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  two 
original  horns  are  so  intimately  joined  together  that  the  line  of 
juncture  is  represented  only  by  a  groove  scarcely  perceptible  at 
the  base,  but  more  accentuated  toward  the  summit,  so  that  the  end 
forms  two  points  about  two  centimetres  [|  inch]  long  between 
which  I  could  easily  place  the  end  of  my  little  finger. 

"  The  keeper  could  give  me  only  the  few  items  of  information 
following  :  These  sheep  belong  to  a  native  breed  peculiar  to  Nepal- 
which  frequently  gives  rise  to  anomalies  of  this  kind.  The  little 
flock  is  healthy  and  vigorous,  tho  too  wild,  even  after  six  months 
of  consta  it  contact  with  their  keeper,  to  eat  from  his  hand.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  study  this  native  race  in  its  own  home, 
but  that,  it  would  seem,  is  a  desire  impossible  of  realization.*' — 
Translation  made  for  Tin-:  Literary  Digest. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  IN  BUILDING— The  use  of  electric  power 
in  the  construction  of  large  buildings,  bridges,  and  other  structure.-, 
altho  it  receives  little  attention,  is  said  by  The  Western  Electrician 
(Chicago,  September  14)  to  reach  considerable  proportions  in  the 
aggregate,  being  withal  of  unusual  interest.     Says  this  paper  : 

"A  striking  example  is  now  at  hand  in  Chicago,  where  a  large 
mail-order  house  is  erecting  a  building  of  mammoth  proportion^ 
being  900  feet  long,  270  feet  wide,  and  nine  stories  high.  With 
basement  and  sub-basement  the  floor  area  is  considerably  over 
2,000,000  square  feet,  or  nearly  50  acres.  The  edifice  is  being  con- 
structed of  reenforced  concrete,  manufactured  on  the  spot,  and  in 
the  various  concrete-making  and  building  operations  no  less  than 
1,500  horse-power  in  electric  motors  is  employed.  These  motors 
are  supplied  with  current  from  the  central-station  mains  and  they 
operate  a  tramway,  the  derricks  for  handling  material,  belt-con- 
veyors, cement-mixers,  and  the  wood-working  machinery  of  a  lum- 
ber mill  where  the  various  molds  for  the  concrete  are  made." 


"What  with  the  underground  electric  railway  and  the  greatly  increased  use 
of  the  motor  'bus,  it  is  reported."  says  The  Western  Electrician  ^Chicago.  Sep- 
tember 14),  "that  the  hansom-cab  seems  to  be  in  a  fairway  to  disappear  from 
the  streets  of  London,  where  fir  sixty  years  or  more  it  has  been  such  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  city  life.  From  Birmingham  comes  the  news  that  a  com- 
pany which  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hansom-cabs  has  decided 
to  go  out  of  business  because  of  the  great  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  these 
vehicles.  The  extension  of  street-railway  systems  generally  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  great  number  of  automobiles  in  use  throughout  the  kingdom  are  also 
assigned  as  reasons  for  the  marked  decline  in  the  cab  industry." 
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THE   RELIGIOUS   WORLD 


A  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  DENIED  PUBLIC 

FUNDS 

AN  aggressive  forward  move  in  the  ever-recurrent  school  mat- 
ter was  recently  made  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  that  place.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Donovan,  rector  of  St. 
John's  Catholic  Church,  proposed  to  the  citizens  of  Middletown  that 
his  parochial  school  be  accepted  for  public-school  purposes  upon 
payment  by  the  city  of  $4,800  yearly  to  the  parish,  the  priest  to 
provide  teachers  for  the  several  rooms.  In  other  respects  the 
school  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 
These  details  are  furnished  in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, which  also  states  that  on  September  20,  when  a  special  elec- 


Froni  ■   I. 'I  .  :•••  itl "ii." 

ABBE     LEROl'X,     CURE.     OK     AIRVAULT     (DEUX-SEVRES),    TRANS- 
PLANTING   LETTUCES    WITH    THE    AID   OF  A   COLLEAGUE. 

tion  was  held  in  Middletown,  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  934  to  643.  Previous  to  the  election  the  proposition  w  as 
attacked  by  the  Protestant  ministers  on  the  ground  that  the  school 
would  be  sectarian,  altho  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Edu 
cation.  Prof.  William  North  Rice,  acting  president  of  Wesleyan 
University,  issued  an  appeal  for  the  defeat  of  the  proposition, 
using  these  word-  : 

"The  public-school  system,  as  we  people  of  New  England  have 
cherished  it  for  generations,  is  free  from  any  denominational  or 
ecclesiastical  character.  It  would  probably  not  conflict  with  any 
State  law  if  all  the  teachers  of  a  particular  school  were  members  of 
a  convent  or  sisterhood  and  appeared  in  school  in  the  character- 
istic garb  or  uniform  of  their  order.  But  it  is  obvious  at  once  thai 
a  school  so  administered  would  have  a  very  different  spirit  and 
character  from  the  traditional  public  school  of  New  England." 

The  Tribune,  in  commenting  upon  the  vote  taken  at  .Middletown, 
congratulates  the  citizens  upon  "their  loyalty  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  American  public  education."     It  adds  : 

"Doubtless  the  project  would  have  been  even  more  decisively 
defeated  had  not  some  of  the  Roman-Catholic  voters  been  influ- 
enced by  the  thought  that  the  $4,800  annual  appropriation  the  city 
was  to  pay  to  the  parish  treasury,  according  to  the  proposal,  would 
materially  relieve  them  of  sundry  onerous  church  expenses.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  too,  that  the  shrewdest  Catholics.  Ion-seeing  the  de- 
clining usefulness  and  market  value  of  their  private  religious 
school,  were  doubly  eager  to  unload  the  institution  on  the  town. 
But  their  effort  to  do  this  without  surrendering  control  over  tin- 
teaching  staff  proves  how  little  they  understood  1  he  depth  of  the 
true  Americans'  feeling  against  sectarianizing  the  public  schools. 
It  is  amazing  to  learn  that  a  religious  community  in  an  old  New- 
Kngland  college  town  could  have  been  so  blind  to  the  wisdom  of 
our  national  policy  and  should  have  so  grossly  underrated  the 
strength  of  public  opini 


"The  men  of  Middletown  have  earned  praise  not  simply  because 
of  their  wise  conservatism  in  maintaining  one  of  the  best  of  Ameri- 
can traditions ;  they  have  earned  it  still  more  because  they  have 
resisted  a  strong  temptation.  It  is  no  small  thing  for  taxpayers  to 
refuse  a  large  plot  of  ground  and  a  well-built  schoolhouse  as  a  gift, 
even  when  acceptance  involves  a  slight  concession  of  educational 
principles.  Middletown's  superiority  to  insidious  temptation  is  a 
reassuring  sign  of  the  unimpaired  sturdiness  of  old  American 
ideals." 

The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York)  declares  that  "had  that 
measure  succeeded  in  this  college  town,  the  intelligence  would 
have  spread  all  over  the  country ;  and  here  insidious,  and  there 
bold  and  aggressive,  efforts  would  be  made  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing."  The  larger  effects  of  such  an  event  are  viewed  in 
this  wise  : 

"Such  a  scheme  if  allowed  would  justify  the  Jews  in  establish- 
ing private  schools  and  asking  the  commonwealth  to  support  them. 
All  the  denominations  might  establish  denominational  schools  and 
demand  a  portion  of  the  public  money,  which  would  plunge  this 
country  into  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  England,  where  for 
many  decades  there  has  been  a  chronic  irritation — now  become 
acute — locally  and  in  Parliament 

"  The  claim  of  the  Catholics  that  they  have  a  right  to  such  con- 
ditions can  not  be  supported. 

"The  public-school  system  is  the  principal  civil  pillar  of  our 
Government.  If  citizens  do  not  like  it  for  their  children,  they 
have  the  right  to  send  them  to  private  or  sectarian  schools,  pro- 
vided these  teach  what  the  law  requires  in  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship. To  that  they  may  add  what  they  please.  But  neither  the 
man  who  does  not  wish  his  children  to  attend  a  school  where  his 
laborers'  children  go,  and  sends  them  to  private  schools,  at  the 
rate  of  $1,000  per  year,  can  claim  exemption  from  taxes  to  support 
the  public  schools,  nor  religionists  of  any  type  ask  for  public  funds 
to  erect  schools  agreeable  to  their  sentiments." 


From  "  I. 'Illustration." 
ABBE.     VAN     HALLEBECK,    CURE     OK     ST.    PAUL    LES 
FINISHING    A    PICTURE    FOR    THE  SALON. 


BEAUVAIS, 


General  Grant,  continues  The  Christian  Advocate,  "foresaw  and 
predicted  that  a  concerted  attempt  would  be  made  either  to  divide 
up  the  public  funds  on  sectarian  grounds  or  overthrow  the  public- 
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school  system."     His  words,  spoken  in  an  address  to  his  comrades 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  are  quoted  in  part  as  follows  : 

"Encourage  free  schools  and  resolve  that  not  one  dollar  of 
money  appropriated  to  their  support,  no  matter  how  raised,  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  any  sectarian  school.  Resolve 
that  neither  the  State  nor  nation,  nor  both  combined,  shall  support 
institutes  of  learning  other  than  those  sufficient  to  afford  every 
child  growing  up  in  the  land  the  opportunity  of  a  good,  common- 
school  education  unmixt  with  sectarian,  pagan,  or  atheistical 
tenets. 

"  Leave  the  matter  of  religion  to  the  family  altar,  the  church, 
and  the  private  school  supported  entirely  by  private  contribution. 
Keep  the  church  and  state  forever  separate.  With  these  safe- 
guards, I  believe  the  battle  which  created  'the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee '  will  not  have  been  fought  in  vain." 

Roman-Catholic  comment  on  the  Middletown  vote  had  not  yet 
reached  us  at  the  time  of  going  to  press.  The  general  Catholic 
view,  as  quoted  a  number  of  times  in  these  columns,  is  that  relig- 
ious instruction  is  necessary  for  the  complete  training  of  the  child, 
and  the  State  should  therefore  help  support  the  parochial  school, 
on  the  ground  that  it  gives  as  good  intellectual  training  as  the 
public  school,  and  provides  religious  training  besides. 


FORESIGHT  OF  THE  FRENCH  PRIESTS 

THE  French  are  naturally  a  frugal,  prudent,  and  industrious 
people.  This  is  one  of  the  lessons  they  learn  from  the  altar 
step  of  the  village  church  as  well  as  from  the  chaise  of  the  cathe- 
dral. Bossuet  and  Ferielon  were  both  industrious  men,  but  they 
were  also  careful  and  keen  in  providing  for  the  future  of  their 
clergy  as  regards  temporal  matters.  It  has  not  been  commonly 
known  that  for  many  years,  as  the  cloud  of  impending  bankruptcy 
threatened  the  French  Church  through  the  secularizing  spirit  of 
her  rulers,  bishops  have  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  art  and 
handicraft  among  the  younger  clergy,  says  the  Illustration  (Paris). 
The  result,  as  we  pointed  out  in  The  Literary  Digest  for  Sep- 
tember 21,  has  been  that,  as  regards  the  support  of  her  clergy, 
the  French  Church  has  fairly  fallen  upon  her  feet.  To  quote  from 
the  article  in  the  Illustration  : 

"As  soon  as  the  question  of  the  Separation  was  raised,  and  the 
need  of  fresh  resources  for  the  priests  involved  in  it,  a  vast  number 
of  French  priests  made  a  courageous  resolution  to  depend  upon 


From  "  L'l [lustration." 

PRINTING-OFFICE    OF  THE    "TRAIT   D'UNION,"   ORGAN    OF    THE 
ASSOCIATION    OF    WORKING    l'KIESTS  AT  BLACE    (RHONE*. 

themselves  for  a  living,  by  the  practise  of  some  secular  occupation. 
The  present  movement  originated  at  first  sporadically  and  under 
the  stress  of  individual  anxieties  for  the  future.  It  has  now  be- 
come almost  universal.  It  was  discust  by  journalists  and  the 
question  was  treated  systematically  by  Abbe*  Louis   Ballu,  cure*  of 


Parnay,  Mai ne-et- Loire,  in  his  work,  'Trades  Suitable  to  a  Priest 
of  To-day.'" 

From  the  publication  of  this  work  the  movement  became  an  es- 
tablished fact  and  the  spirit  which  animates  it  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  remark  of  Abbe*  Pe"lissier,  now  a  clock-maker : 

"  I  ignore  this  season  of  persecution.     I  repair  clocks,  sewing- 


r 
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From  •'  L'lHustrrUion." 

ABBE  CARTEAU,  CURE    OF    MAGNILO-R  EIGN IERS    (VENDEE), 
DRAWING  A    PROOF   OF  AN    ENGRAVING. 

machines,  watches,  locks,  and  toys.  I  bind  books.  The  anticler- 
icals  respect  me  and  patronize  me.  I  charge  them  less  than  others 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  priest  is  a  good  man." — Translations 
made  for  Thy.  Literary   Digest. 


LEAVING  THE  MINISTRY 

T^HE  press  has  within  the  past  few  weeks  printed  a  dispatch, 
-*-  purporting  to  come  from  Pittsburg,  stating  that  "within  the 
last  two  years  a  score  of  Pittsburg  clergymen  have  given  up  their 
charges  for  the  life-insurance  business,  and  are  making  more 
money."  A  specific  case  was  mentioned  as  that  of  a  Methodist 
minister  who  upon  resigning  said  to  his  people  : 

"I  do  not  quit  from  choice,  but  from  necessity.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  money  consideration,  but  in  consideration  of  the 
high  cost  of  living.  If  ever  the  opportunity  otters  I  will  reenter 
the  ministry,  but  at  present  there  is  not  a  living  in  it.  The  short- 
age of  ministers  to-day  is  occasioned  solely  by  the  insufficient  pav." 

The  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate  casts  doubt  upon  the  state- 
ment as  emanating  from  a  Methodist  minister.  It  further  thinks 
that  no  Methodist  minister  of  that  neighborhood  has  "deliberately 
turned  aside  from  this  sacred  calling  that  he  might  accumulate 
property."  Some  there  are  who  have  "entered  other  lines  of 
work,"  but  without  having  "left  the  ministry  because  of  lack  of 
support."     This  journal  goes  on  to  say  : 

"There  are  ministers  oi  other  denominations,  men  of  unexcep- 
tionable character,  and  also  of  ability,  who  are  engaged  in  calb 
Other  than  the  ministry,  the  reasons  for  whose  course  it  is  not  our 
province  to  inquire  after.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  have  failed  to 
receive  calls  of  a  satisfactory  character.  And  one  of  the  reasons 
which  would   make  a  call  unsatisfactory  to  a  prudent  man  would 
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be  the  offer  of  a  salary  insufficient  to  support  his  family.  A  min- 
ister, like  any  other  man,  must  provide  for  those  dependent  on  him. 
"But  notwithstanding  what  we  have  said,  it  is  very  clear,  from 
the  condition  of  things  at  present  most  manifest,  that  the  churches 
must  give  earnest  heed  to  this  matter  of  ministerial  support  if  they 
expect  men  to  enter  the  ministry  and  remain  in  it.  They  must  be 
comfortably  supported;  and  the  churches  are  able  to  give  them  such 
support,  if  the  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter.  Our  ministers 
are  holding  on  loyally,  but  the  point  may  be  reached  when  they  can 
not  do  so.     It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  such  a  point  is  not  reached." 

The  Central  Presbyterian  (Richmond)  thinks  that  the  facts  al- 
leged in  the  press  dispatch  "may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
inevitable  sequences  of  the  conditions  existing  that  in  a  period  of 
prosperity  unparalleled,  and  of  inflation  and  high  prices,  the  men 
who  live  on  salaries  are  those  who  suffer  most,  and  whose  incomes 
become  inadequate  for  decent  and  comfortable  living."     Further  : 

"  Of  all  the  class  of  salary-supported  men,  there  is  no  part  that 
is  as  likely  to  suffer,  and  suffer  seriously,  as  the  ministers  of  religion. 
They  are  unwilling  to  assume  a  position  of  independence  and  ask 
for  what  they  need.  They  must  accept  what  is  given  them  and 
'cut  the  coat  according  to  the  cloth."  Salaries  of  ministers  were 
fixt  when  they  were  called  and  installed.  And  changes  are  not 
often  made  with  the  changing  conditions  and  the  higher,  prices. 
With  us  the  presbyteries  examine  and  approve  the  calls,  but  with 
little  consideration  as  to  the  amount  of  salary,  and  its  sufficiency  in 
the  community 

"We  would  say  candidly  to  the  readers  of  '/Vie  Central  that  we 
do  not  believe  an  adequate  support  is  given  to  many  of  our  minis- 
ters. Whatever  may  have  been  true  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  tin- 
salaries  promised  then  are  not  sufficient  now.  The  minister  can 
not  turn  to  other  means  of  eking  out  his  living  without  impairing  his 
service  to  his  people.  Good  and  useful  men  are  burdened  with  care, 
if  not  with  debt,  and  are  made  restless  and  anxious  for  change." 


CHURCH  REPLIES  TO  MISS  SMITH 

WHEN  Miss  Laura  A.  Smith,  whose  tests  of  churchly  cor- 
diality were  considered  in  our  issue  for  September  14, 
turned  from  the  "effete  East  7  to  test  the  hospitality  of  churches 
nearer  the  centers  where  cordiality  is  thought  to  abound,  she  was 
certain  that  the  churches  of  the  Middle  West  would  offer  her 
such  a  welcome  as  to  dispel  any  unpleasant  impressions  left  by 
Eastern  churches.  But  Cleveland,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, according  to  her  account  in  The  Ladies' Home  Journal 
•ctober),  seemed  to  stand  bravely  by  their  confreres  in  the 
East.  Not  a  Cleveland  pastor  gave  her  a  word  of  welcome. 
Out  of  the  eleven  churches  that  she  visited  in  that  city,  only  one — 
the  First  Church  of  Christ.  Scientist — had  people  who  "spoke"  to 
her.  Here  she  was  greeted  by  three.  Chicago  was  in  the  same 
•  ase.  Ministers  and  laymen  "ignored  "  her  :  but  in  three  churches 
she  was  greeted  by  women,  in  eight  she  was  unnoticed.  St.  Louis 
pastors  were  likewise  oblivious  of  her  presence.  She  was  "com- 
pletely ignored  in  eighl  churches"  :  but  one  woman  in  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah,  Unitarian,  spoke  to  her  "voluntarily."  and  two 
ushers  in  the  Second  I'resbyterian  Church  "certainly"  did  the 
"honors   of  their  church."    Of  Cincinnati  we  read : 

"When  !  counted  over  my  Cincinnati '  treasures  "  of  kindly  greet- 
ings this  was  the  score:  One  minister  in  Trinity  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  one  woman  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  one  woman  and 
two  men  in  Wesley  Methodist  Episcopal  Chapel — five  persons  in 
three  churches.  I  visited  nine  churches  here,  receiving  no  wel- 
come whatever  in  six  of  them." 

Taken  all  together  the  record  stands  thus  : 

"  f  had  now  visited  forty-one  churches  in  the  Middle  West  and 
'  had  been  ignored  in  thirty-two  of  them.  I  had  been  spoken  to  in 
nine.  One  clergyman,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Ketcham,  spoke  to  me  in 
Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Cincinnati.  I  did  not  re- 
ceive a  single  word  of  greeting  or  a  God-bless-you  of  dismissal 
from  the  pastors  in  forty  churches.  Fourteen  of  the  church-mem- 
bers had  spoken  to  me  in  nine  churches." 


Miss  Smith's  account  has  been  calling  forth  the  utmost  variety  of 
comment.  The  most  frequently  exprest  view,  however,  is  that  her 
enterprise  seems  to  assume  that  the  church  is  more  or  less  a  relig- 
ious club;  and  her  failure  to  be  received  on  terms  of  affability— 
especially  in  large  city  churches  where  the  social  habits  of  their 
members  are  necessarily  more  conservative  than  in  the  smaller 
towns— ought  not  to  stand  as  a  rebuke  to  all  the  churches.  Still, 
as  T/ie  Urestern  Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati)  remarks: 

"  If  the  young  woman  played  absolutely  fair,  and  did  not  start 
out  to  make  a  case  as  damaging  as  possible  against  the  churches  ; 
and  if  she  did  not  assume,  not  only  in  her  dress,  but  in  her  looks 
and  manner,  a  repellent  attitude,  what  she  reports  may  be  consid- 
ered a  rather  serious  bill  of  charges  against  the  churches.  Doubt- 
less there  ought  to  be  in  all  of  our  churches  more  of  a  genuine 
cordiaiicy  and  hospitality,  and  strangers  should  be  made  to  feel 
their  welcome  among  the  body  of  worshipers.  No  one  particularly- 
enjoys  being  made  an  involuntary  participant  in  the  game  of 
'  freeze-out. '  " 

The  Hera hi  and  Presbyter  (Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis)  sees  Miss 
Smith  only  in  the  light  of  a  "church-faker,"  and  declares  : 

"A  young  woman  has  been  employed  to  go  about  the  country, 
sneaking  in  as  a  supposed  worshiper  into  the  various  churches,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  worshiping  God,  but  as  a  paid  spy,  to  furnish 
sensational  capital  to  her  paper,  and  bring  in  revenue  to  her  own 
pocket.  Such  a  project  as  this  deserves  only  rebuke.  She  does 
not  go  to  church  to  receive  the  spiritual  benefit  which  every  church 
attendant  should  seek,  but  to  take  religious  people  unawares  and 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  secure  as  many  good  sensational  stories  as 
possible.  This  course  of  a  prying  young  woman  is  so  far  from 
being  commendable  that  it  can  be  best  described  as  simply  'fake 
church  attendance.'  It  would  be  a  good  thing  could  church  offi- 
cers and  ushers  know  her  in  every  instance,  to  show  her  even- 
kind  and  polite  attention,  and  dismiss  her  with  the  words. 
'Madam,  you  are  a  humbug.'" 

Miss  Smith's  "complaints"  strike  The  Catholic  News  (New- 
York)  "rather  queerly."     We  read  : 

"Apparently  the  young  woman's  test  was  made  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  a  church  service  is  a  sort  of  a  pink  tea,  where  the  'glad 
hand  '  must  be  extended  to  every  attendant.  Do  people  go  to 
church  to  be  made  much  of  by  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
congregation  ?  If  that  be  the  reason,  and  if  the  greeting  is  gener- 
ally as  cold  as  the  magazine  young  woman  received,  we  have  an 
explanation  of  the  falling  off  in  attendance  at  Protestant  churches." 

The  secular  press  in  contemplating  the  situation  practically 
agree,  as  the  New  York  Times  expresses  it,  that  "  it  is  rather  hard 
to  believe  that  the  charges  would  have  received  so  much  notice  if 
there  had  not  been  some  basis  for  them,  and  the  obvious  irritation 
displayed  in  many  of  the  answers  indicates  appreciation  of  their 
gravity."  Taking  into  account,  however,  the  fact  that  the  same 
treatment  can  not  be  looked  for  in  a  city  church  that  meets  a 
stranger  in  a  village  or  small  town  (a  fact,  The  'Times  points  out, 
ignored  by  the  writer  of  the  article),  "the  visitor  to  the  urban 
church  can  not  reasonably  hope  for  anything  more  than  courteous 
response  to  his  or  her  own  advances,  and  that,  presumably,  he  or 
she  will  get."  By  her  own  account,  the  New  York  Tribune  ob- 
serves, "Miss  Smith  has  shown  that  the  invitation  'Strangers  cor- 
dially welcome  '  means  that  they  are  welcome  but  not  welcomed, 
and  that,  we  take  it,  is  what  the  average  New  York  'stranger' 
prefers."  There  is  one  practise,  found  in  some  churches,  that  no 
one  seems  disposed  to  defend.     The  Buffalo  Express  treats  it  thus  : 

"There  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  side  of  the  minister  and  the 
church,  as  well  as  on  the  side  of  the  stranger.  There  may  be 
lapses  on  each  side  which  can  be  well  overlooked  on  the  other. 
Put  there  yet  remain  those  churches  where  the  stranger  has  to  stand 
in  the  vestibule  until  after  all  the  pew-holders  have  had  a  chance 
to  ^et  in  before  he  can  be  seated.  That  is  a  practise  which  is  very 
nice  for  the  man  who  supports  the  church,  but  is  a  little  hard  on 
the  outsider.  It  is  productive  of  an  exclusive  Christianitv  op.  one- 
side  and  a  heap  of  hard  feeling  on  the  other." 
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LETTERS  AND   ART 


WHAT  SIR  CASPAR   HAS  DONE  FOR 
THE  MUSEUM 

WHEN  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke  became  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  two  years  ago,  he  created  some  as- 
tonishment by  asserting  that  a  "museum  of  art  must  be  made  at- 
tractive and  interesting  to  the 'common  people."'  It  was  surpri- 
zing because  this  declaration  came  from  a  titled  foreigner,  and 
because  it  seemed  to  advocate  a  principle  directly  contrary  to  the 
motive  hitherto  governing  the  Metropolitan.  His  attitude,  how- 
ever, says  Josiah  Dvvight  Whitney,  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  was  "particularly  satisfying  to  the  every-day  citizen."  The 
democratic  character  of  Sir  Purdon  Clarke's  creed  is  well  exprest 
in  these  words  quoted  by  Mr.  Whitney.  They  give  his  attitude 
both  to  art  and  to  the  public.     Says  Sir  Caspar : 

"There  are  two  classes  of  persons  with  whom  I  come  in  contact. 
There  are  those  whose  regard  for  art  treasures  is  of  the  sentimental 
sort.  They  want  originals  themselves,  and  don*t  want  anybody 
else  to  have  anything  other  than  originals.  They  and  the  dealers 
hold  that  copying  cheapens  art. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  artistic  appreciation  of  works 
of  art.  The  artist  says:  'I  don't  care  who  made  it  or  where  he 
made  it :  this  is  beautiful.'  It  is  with  this  view  I  sympathize  as  a 
museum  director." 

Sir  Caspar  once  exprest  his  belief  that  "the  Metropolitan  will 
some  day  be  the  greatest  museum  of  its  kind  in  the  world."  He 
guarded  against  too  hasty  judgment,  however,  by  adding  that  "it 
may  take  twenty  years  or  more  to  make  it  so."  This  was  before 
the  report,  which  seems  to  have  become  something  more  than  a 
substantial  rumor,  that  the  Kann  collection  would  come  intact  to 
this  institution.  The  stride  toward  the  goal,  covered  in  the  last 
two  years,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  to  have  been  no  small  one  : 

"First  the  staff  of  the  museum  was  made  over,  and  new  curators 
appointed  in  nearly  every  department.  Then,  with  a  good  working 
force,  Sir  Purdon  determined  that  the  public  should  be  kept  in- 
formed of  the  changes  which  were  to  be  made  for  their  benefit,  and 
lie  established  his  'pink  tea  for  reporters.'  Once  a  month  they 
were  invited  to  the  museum,  to  be  told  what  new  objects  had  been 
acquired  and  what  new  policies  inaugurated.  The  newspaper  men 
have  always  found  his  talks  full  of  interesting  information  ;  and 
Sir  Purdon,  not  content  with  doing  the  talking  himself,  has  usually 
had  most  of  his  assistants  on  hand  to  help  with  the  explanations. 
The  occasion  was  nicknamed  from  the  fact  that,  after  a  tour  of 
inspection,  the  party  always  adjourned  to  the  director's  private 
lunching-room  to  talk  over  tea  and  cigarets. 

"The  establishment  of  the  pink  tea  was  coincident  with  the 
founding  of  The  Bulletin,  which  told  in  a  fuller  and  more  official 
way  what  the  reporters  printed  next  morning  in  their  own  brief 
style. 

"The  pink  tea  also  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  'new  acces- 
sions room."  where  every  addition  to  the  museum's  collection  was 
exhibited  for  a  month  before  being  put  in  place  with  the  other 
things  of  its  kind. 

"  It  has  always  been  declared  by  certain  critics  that  the  museum 
contained  a  great  many  pictures  which  were  not  all  they  pretended 
to  be.  Sir  Purdon  has  had  the  labels  of  a  great  many  of  these 
changed  to  the  more  conservative  style.  '  school  of  So-and-so."  or 
'After  Blank."  Many  objects  throughout  the  museum  which  were 
recognized  to  be  fraudulent  have  been  labeled  with  their  proper 
designation  ;  and  not  a  few  of  those  which  were  neither  interesting 
nor  good  art  have  been  retired. 

"The  purchasing  of  paintings  and  all  other  objects  has  been 
steadily  carried  forward,  especially  with  the  facilities  which  the 
Rogers  fund  has  provided  in  recent  years." 

One  of  the  new  director's  articles  of  faith  is  that  the  monstrosi 
ties  of  city  architecture  can  be  avoided  by  cultivating  a  taste  for 
artistic  things  among  the  rich.     "I  know  oi  no  better  way  to  do 
this,"  he  says,  "than  to  encourage  the  giving  of  collections  to  an 


art  museum  such  as  this."  The  most  important  gift  to  the  museum 
since  Sir  Caspar  became  director  is  that  made  by  Mr.  George  A. 
Hearn,  the  New  York  merchant.  Its  character  coincides  admira- 
bly with  the  directors  policy  of  giving  the  public  more  American 
art.     We  read  : 

"Mr.  Hearn  gave   a  half  a  hundred   paintings,  many  of  which 
were  American,  and  the  sum  of  Sioo,ooo,  the  income  of  which  was 


A    NEW    PICTURE    OF   SIR    CASPAR    PURDON    CLARKE, 

The  titled  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  whose  views  of 
his  functions  are  more  democratic  than  those  of  the  people  who 
employ  him. 

to  be  used  to  purchase  paintings  by  American  artists.  Many 
other  objects  of  domestic  workmanship,  notably  a  collection  of 
small  bronzes,  have  been  purchased  recently.  Sir  Purdon*s  faith 
in  the  art  of  this  country  is  illustrated  by  the  immense  liking  he 
has  taken  to  Gutzon  Borglum's  'Mares  of  Diomedes,"  which  stands 
in  the  hall  of  statuary  in  a  place  of  honor. 

"'Baryeis  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath."  said  Sir 
Purdon,  in  one  of  his  intervals  of  enthusiasm.  '  Why.  some  of  his 
animals  have  to  be  labeled  before  we  are  sure  what  they  are.' 

"  For  years  the  arrangement  of  paintings  at  the  museum  has 
been  worse  than  useless,  being  mostly  in  collections  or  bequest.--. 
with  no  chance  to  be  seen  chronologically  or  by  schools.  This 
defect  is  being  remedied,  in  so  far  as  the  legal  restrictions  per- 
mitted. The  first  step  in  rearrangement  was  to  fill  one  gallery  en- 
tirely with  masterpieces  of  the  highest  order,  using  only  enough 
pictures  to  make  the  room  seem  fairly  full,  and  taking  care  to  have 
them  disposed  effectively.  The  result  was  surprizingly  good,  and 
this  room  at  once  became  the  most  admired  in  the  museum. 

"Another  room  was  set  aside  for  the  best  paintings  of  the  Eng- 
lish masters.  Still  another  room  was  devoted  to  the  French 
school,  and  the  Marquand  room  was  designated  as  the  future  focus 
of  the  Dutch  pictures 

"As  a  result  of  the  enlightened  management,  the  attendance  at 
the  museum  last  year  was  considerably  greater  than  ever  before. 
It  amounted  in  a  twelvemonth  to  761.476  people.  The  largest  at- 
tendance for  one  day  was  on  Washington's  birthday,  when  11,775 
came.  Sir  Purdon  once  described  New  York  as  'a  city  appallingly 
grand,  a  city  of  giants,  a  city  of  little  windows  and  big  buildin_- 
— to  which  he  might  have  added.   'A  ci'.y  oi  big  appreciations." ' 
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THE  SCULPTOR  OF  M'KINLEY 

LIKE  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  in  being  distinctly  American 
in  the  matter  of  artistic  inspiration,  another  sculptor,  Her- 
mon  A.  MacNeil,  attracts  attention  at  present  for  his  monument 
of  McKinley.  Almost  coincidently  Ohio  has  reared  two  great 
memorials  to  her  honored  son — that  at  Canton,  dedicated  Septem- 
ber 30,  being  the  work  of  Charles  Henry  Niehaus;  and  the  other, 
which  stands  in  front  of  the  State  House  at  Columbus,  being 
executed  by  Mr.  MacNeil.  Like  Saint-Gaudens  in  another  respect 
— as  is  pointed  out  by  Jean  Stansbury  Holden — the  work  of 
MacNeil  possesses  the  quality7  of  naturalness.  Of  the  McKinley 
statue,  onlookers  are  reported  to  observe : 

"  "  Yes,  that  is  the  way  he  looked  when  we  congratulated  him 
on  his  nomination,'  they  say  ;  or  '  He  stood  like  that  when  we  wel- 
comed him  at  the  station  the  first  time  he  came  home  from  Wash- 
ington. '  It  was  this  quality  of  naturalness  that  first  endeared  Saint 
Gaudens  to  the  general  public  when  his  Farragut  was  unveiled; 
and  it  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  that  sculptor's  statues  of  Lin- 
coln and  Sherman.  A  foreign  visitor  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  McKinley  statue  would  feel  instinctively  that  here  stands  a 
great  American  statesman." 

Up  to  the  present  Mr.  MacNeil's  work  has  been  in  quite  differ- 
ent fields.  He  has  achieved  fame  for  several  dignified  and  realis- 
tic studies  of  Indian  life  and  indeed  for  creations  covering  a  wide 
range  of  subjects;  but  the  McKinley  monument  is  his  first  master- 
piece of  the  memorial   order,   we  read   in    The   World's    Work 


scher-like  figure  listening  to  a  young  student — the  philosophic 
mind  that  inspires  and  directs.  Nothing  that  Mr.  MacNeil  has 
yet  done  is  more  exquisite  than  the  smaller  figure  in  this  group. 
Prosperity,  in  the  other  terminal,  is  represented  by  a  fine  type  of 
heroic  womanhood  who   shields  with  one  arm  the  child  Peace. 


■ 
"THE  coming  of  the  white  man." 
By   II.  A.  MacNeil. 

(October).     Besides  the  portrait  statue,  its  symbolic  figures   are 
thus  described : 

"  The  statue  stands  upon  a  pedestal  flanked  by  two  lower  wings, 
in  the  middle  of  a  hemicycle.  At  one  end  is  a  bronze  group  sym- 
bolizing Industry  :  at  the  other  end  is  a  corresponding  group  rep- 
resenting Prosperity.     Industry  is  typified  by  a  large,  Peter  Vis- 


Cuurtei}  of  tbe  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

"  THE  SUN-VOW." 

By  H.  A.  MacNeil. 

These  figures  greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  wnoie,  without 
distracting  attention  from  the  central  figure." 

With  all  the  variety  of  subject,  one  quality,  the  writer  asserts, 
runs  through  his  work:  "Whatever  he  touches  is,  in  its  very 
essence,  American  ;  it  smacks  of  the  soil."     Further  : 

"  Foreign  training  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  the 
past  has  to  offer  have  left  him  unaffected  in  this  respect.  His 
strongly  artistic  nature  has  this  quality  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  poet  remembers  his  youth.  It  was  shown  in  an  incident  that 
dates  back  to  his  student  days  at  Rome.  It  is  said  that  one  morn- 
ing when  the  Alban  Hills  showed  white  a-top,  he  stript  off  his 
student  blouse,  hurried  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill,  filled 
his  lungs  with  the  cold  air,  rolled  a  snowball,  and  then  returned 
with  renewed  enthusiasm  to  dusty  Rome  and  the  study  of  the  past. 
'The  Sun-Vow  '  is  another  instance;  distinctly  American  in  its 
conception  and  execution,  it  was  modeled  almost  in  the  shadow 
oi  the  Vatican,  without  so  much  as  a  breath  of  the  past  influencing 
the  mind  and  hands  of  the  sculptor. 

"  Mr.  MacNeil's  Indians  give  further  proof  of  this  quality.  They 
are  genuine  savages — not  cigar-store  Indians  nor  '  Wild  West 
Show '  specimens.  They  did  not  come  to  his  studio  to  pose;  he 
went  to  them — to  the  tribes  of  the  Northwest  and  to  the  Moquis 
and  Xunis  of  the  Southwest.  Put  while  the  types  are  genuine, 
caught  '  in  the  open,'  they  are  not  the  shiftless,  saloon  types.  His 
Indians  do  not  shoot  deer  out  of  season  nor  tap  other  men's 
maples. 

"  '  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man  '  is.  perhaps,  the  best-known 
of  his  Indian  groups.  This  stately,  clean-limbed  chief  and  his 
companion  belong    to  the  Multnomah  tribe  of   Oregon,  and  in 
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Oregon  the  statue  now  stands.  It  recalls  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic situations  in  all  history.  The  Red  Alan,  supposing  himself 
to  be  alone  in  the  universe,  the  sole  ward  of  the  Great  Spirit,  is 
suddenly  confronted  with  a  white  being  of  whose  existence  he  had 
never  a  hint.  Superstitious,  without  experience,  and  without  a 
common  language,  Multnomah  meets  the  stranger  like  a  brave 
man  who  feels  the  inviolability  of  the  human  soul  and  dares  the 
rest.  From  the  crown  of  his  proud  head  to  the  soul  of  his  well- 
planted  foot,  he  shows  no  excitement.  All  trace  of  emotion  is  left 
to  the  tribesman  at  his  side,  who  signals  to  the  invader  with  the 
freshly  plucked  branch  of  an  oak.  Replicas  of  this  group  might 
be  appropriately  placed  at  central  points  in  other  regions 
where  the    Indian    once  roamed   and   where   he    is   now   only  a 

tradition 

"'The  Sun-Vow'  is  another  fine  representation  of  essential 
idealism.  All  that  the  older  man  has  aspired  to  be,  all  that  he 
has  reverenced,  all  that  he  still  aspires  to  and  reveres  are  suggest- 
ed in  his  attitude  as  he  sits  patient  at  the  task  of  teaching  his 
grandson  to  aim  high." 

Mr.  MacNeil's  Indians,  says  the  writer,  support  the  theory  of 
the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Red  Man.  "  Tho  sketched  or  modeled 
from  life,  some  of  his  low-reliefs  of  Indian  types  are  Egyptian  in 
every  line.  They  might  have  come  out  of  the  Tombs  of  the 
Pharaohs." 


FALSE  ALARMS  ABOUT  THE  FRENCH 

NOVEL 

TV  TR.  HUGUES  LE  ROUX'S  idea  that  America  has  a  wrong 
-LV1.  notion  of  the  French  novel,  and  that  American  bookstores 
are  flooded  with  alleged  French  books  that  are  "  quite  unknown  in 
France,  apparently  written  and  published  specially  for  foreign 
consumption,"  is  scouted  by  Mr.  Simon  Brentano,  who  is  himself 
one  of  the  largest  importers  of  literature  from  France.     Le  Roux 


is  so  concerned  over  our  unworthy  idea  of  the  French  novel  that 
he  proposes  "  the  establishment  of  a  large  depot  in  New  York  for 
the  sale  of  genuine  French  books,  excluding  those  of  an  objec- 
tionable nature."  Mr.  Le  Roux"s  worry  is  unfounded,  says  Mr. 
Brentano.  He  is  basing 
his  anxiety  on  conditions 
that  existed  twenty-five 
years  ago  —  the  present 
has  a  different  tale  to  tell. 
Mr.  Brentano  says,  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

"  Along  with  our  acqui- 
sition of  a  few  colonies 
we  have  acquired,  as  a 
nation,  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  French  lit- 
erature, which  is  finding 
expression  in  various 
ways  of  which  Mr.  Le 
Roux  is  probably  igno- 
rant. For  instance,  there 
are  thousands  of  the  best 
books  from  the  classics 
and  the  modern  litera- 
ture of  France  which  are 
being  reprinted  here  for 
educational  purposes  and 
circulated  throughout  our 
colleges  and  high  schools- 
These,  of  course,  spread 
a  knowledge  of  the  best 

French  literature — but  these  publications  do  rot  appear  in  the 
ordinary  catalogs. 

"  In  spite  of  Mr.  Le  Roux's  criticisms  I  am  sure  that  a  represen- 
tative stock  of  French  literature,  and  not  the  '  rubbish  '  of  which 


HERMON    A.    MACNEIL,  SCULPTOR. 

Whatever  he  touches,  says  a  critic,  "is 
in  its  very  essence  American." 


Courtesy  of  "The  World's  Work." 

the  Mckinley  monument  at  columbus. 

By  H.  A.  MacNeil. 

The  portrait  statue  is  flanked  by  groups  representing  Prosperity  (left),  who  shields  the  child  Peace,  and  Industry  (right),  listening  to  a  young  student. 
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he  complains,  will  be  found  in  the  bookstores  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Boston.  And  speaking  from  my  own  experience, 
the  standard  of  the  French  books  in  demand  by  the  average  cus- 
tomer is  steadily  advancing — from  which  it  seems  fair  to  judge 
that  in  this  country  the  right  appreciation  of  French  literature  is 
growing  and  in  no  need  of  an  artificial  stimulus." 

Instead  of  the  supposed  necessity  for  protection  from  the  dele- 
terious French  novel,  it  may  be  a  matter  for  surprize  that  those 
who  watch  the  book-market  think  there  is  more  crying  need  for 
protection  from  our  cousins  german  if  not,  indeed,  from  ourselves. 
Mr.  Brentano  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Of  course,  among  the  non-Latin  races  there  has  always  been 
the  more  or  less  openly  exprest  idea,  confined,  certainly,  to  an 
ignorant  class,  that  in  French  literature  certain  unsavory  topics 
having  to  do  with  social  problems  are  treated  more  freely  than  in 
other  languages.  Hence  the  notion  that  the  objectionable  is  to 
be  found,  par  excellence,  in  French  literature,  and  that  the  latter 
is  representative  of  the  immoral  school,  and  of  scarcely  anything 
else.  This  estimate,  of  course,  is  absurd  in  the  extreme.  In  the 
catalog  of  books  that  I  have  shown  you — books  selected  because 
they  sell  best  here,  remember— there  are  no  books  that  would 
come  under  this  classification.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  say 
that  the  modern  German  and  the  English  literature  have  increas- 
ingly reflected  the  school  of  writing  that  is  just  now  deservedly 
under  criticism." 

When  asked  if  this  might  be  true  "  to  the  extent  that  is  found 
in  French  literature,"  Mr.  Brentano  answered: 

"  Yes,  emphatically  yes  !  In  one  sense  I  should  be  inclined  to 
say  that  this  objectionable  school  has  permeated  our  fiction — the 
American  and  the  English — more  than  it  has  the  French.  Ana- 
lyze some  of  our  masterpieces  of  fiction  and  you  will  find  that 
they  are  built  up  on  themes  which  are  quite  as  repugnant  as  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  the  French  novel.  The  same  freedom  as  to 
subject  and  morbid  treatment  of  detail  is  to  be  found  in  current 
German  fiction  as  well.  .  .  .  Mr.  Le  Roux  would  try  to  play  the  part, 
in  a  way,  of  censor.  But  I  claim  that  this  rcle  belongs  to  the 
public,  which  ultimately  gives  expression  to  its  opinions  through 
the  proper  channels  of  criticism." 


COLLEGIATE  TYRANNY  IN  AMERICA 

THE  time  has  come  thinks  a  writer  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
(October;,  for  American  colleges  to  escape  from  the  "exter- 
nal "  government  that  may  have  been  "good  enough  for  a  boys' 
academy  in  colonial  times,"  but  is  out  of  joint  with  our  present 
development.  The  shot  thus  aimed  hits  our  college  presidents 
and  trustees.  Viewing  things  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  "Eu- 
ropean universities  have  a  constitution  that  might  have  come  from 
some  American  political  theorist  ;  American  universities  are  as  tho 
founded  and  fostered  in  the  bourne  of  aristocracy."  This  curious 
inconsistency  in  theory  and  practise  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  George 
M.  Stratton,  who  shows  that  the  autonomy  of  foreign  university 
faculties  is  strangely  free,  and  that  of  American  equally  strangely 
"overgoverned."  The  masters,  the  professors,  in  European  higher 
schools,  "have  the  chief  voice  in  choosing  those  who  are  to  join 
their  body"  ;  the  headship  in  many  a  European  university  is  con- 
ferred by  the  faculties,  "often  for  a  single  year,  upon  one  of  their 
own  professors,  who  returns,  at  the  close  of  his  brief  term,  to  his 
old  estate,  and  some  colleague  takes  his  place."  Yet,  in  America, 
this  curious  contrast  is  observable  : 

"  Among  a  people  so  jealous  of  private  rights,  so  patient  of  the 
inconveniences  of  weak  and  scattered  powers  and  changing  per- 
sons in  political  government,  lest  the  individual  should  be  opprest 
— among  such  a  people,  university  government  has  assumed  a  form 
that  we  might  have  expected  to  see  in  a  land  accustomed  to  kings." 

The  government  of  American  universities,  the  writer  goes  on  to 
say,  is  essentially  from  without.  The  "trustees  "  belong  "neither 
to  those  who  study  nor  to  those  who  teach,"  and,  with  the  inevita- 
ble mixture  of  the  fit  and  the  unfit  in  such  bodies,  there  is  still  "a 


curious  departure  from  our  usual  American  ideas,  as  well  as  from 
the  scholarly  custom  elsewhere,  that  we  should  have  called  into 
existence  in  affairs  of  learning  a  regnant  body  the  life  activities  of 
whose  members  lie  outside  the  realm  they  rule."  The  American 
university  president,  too,  is  described  by  the  writer  as  a  "  ruler  re- 
sponsible to  no  one  whom  he  governs.  .  .  .  Subject  to  the  formal 
approval  of  the  trustees,  he  selects  new  members  of  the  faculty, 
promotes,  dismisses  them."  The  causes  for  both  European  and 
American  conditions  may  be  found,  the  writer  shows,  in  medieval 
times  in  Europe  and  colonial  times  in  America  ;  but  "after  history 
comes  judgment  and  prophecy."  Is  there  wisdom,  he  asks,  in  this 
contrast  between  American  university  government  and  political 
usage  and  opinion?     Further  : 

"Were  it  not  better  if  we  instituted  here  the  form  of  government 
under  which  have  prospered  the  greatest  universities  of  the  world 
—a  form  of  government  which  might  well  with  us  have  hope  of 
fortune,  familiar  as  we  are  with  the  mechanism  of  self-control? 
There  are  many  who  would  welcome  such  a  change  ;  many  who 
feel  that  the  presidency  in  our  universities  is  like  that  oak  in  the 
Finnish  tale,  which  sprang  up  late,  and  yet  in  the  end  shut  out  the 
light  of  day  and  must  be  felled,  lest  all  other  life  should  fail.  And 
not  alone  the  overshadowing  presidency  is  regarded  with  distrust ; 
many  are  doubtful  also  of  the  whole  system  of  direction  by  an 
alien  board  of  trustees." 

The  changes  that  seem  seriously  worth  attempting,  tho  not  sud- 
denly, the  writer  thinks,  "would  bring  us  to  a  middle  way  between 
the  present  course  of  America  and  that  of  Europe."     He  adds : 

"  The  board  of  trustees  one  need  not  wish  utterly  to  abolish, 
altho  here  and  there  the  manner  of  their  selection  might  be  im- 
proved. For,  all  in  all,  the  American  is  perhaps  right  in  placing 
the  care  for  the  general  plan  of  income  and  expense  in  the  hands 
of  an  external  body  of  men  trained  in  the  management  of  funds. 
But  the  action  of  the  trustees  might  well  stop  at  narrower  limits 
than  those  to  which  at  present  they  often  go.  In  appointing  new 
members  of  the  faculty,  they  should  perhaps  best  confine  them- 
selves to  granting  a  stated  annuity  for  a  particular  academic  office. 
The  man  to  fill  this  office  should  properly  be  selected  by  the  fac- 
ulty itself.  And  the  faculty  alone  should  normally  have  the  power 
to  dismiss  its  own  members.  But  still  more  important  and  benefi- 
cial for  our  present  needs  would  it  be  to  have  the  professors  rather 
than  the  trustees  elect  the  university  president  and  determine  the 
powers  which  he  should  wield.  The  office  of  president  would  thus 
remain,  but  he  who  occupied  it  would  be  the  representative  di- 
rectly of  the  faculty,  and  he  could  be  efficient  only  so  long  as  he 
retained  their  confidence.  In  such  a  plan  the  president  need  be 
no  puppet  of  the  professors,  any  more  than  at  present  he  is  a  pup- 
pet of  the  trustees.  He  would  best  be  a  wise  leader,  yet  going  all 
the  while  only  where  he  could  lead  and  not  compel — lead  not  a 
majority  merely,  but  the  body  as  a  whole.  One  can  readily  imag- 
ine the  delays  and  even  abuses  to  which  such  a  system  might  give 
rise,  especially  during  the  years  required  for  the  self-training  of 
the  faculty  to  its  new  responsibilities.  But  such  evils  would 
hardly  exceed  the  worst  that  comes  from  the  present  system,  and 
in  the  end  the  movements  of  the  university  would  tend  more  and 
more  to  spring  from  inner  harmony  and  conviction." 

But  a  greater  evil  still  is  seen  by  Mr.  Stratton  in  "  the  promi- 
nence of  the  president  and  our  dependence  upon  him."  It  is  a 
prominence  thrust  upon  the  office,  and  the  man  is  often  forced  into 
a  position  false  to  his  nature.  "A  reputation  for  resourcefulness 
must  be  made  or  maintained,  bringing  an  inner  prompting  to  hurry 
and  harry  the  college  with  'original  '  ideas."     Further: 

"It  is  but  natural  where  organization  is  so  important  and  the 
office  of  administration  is  magnified,  that  the  presidency  should 
fast  lose  its  connection  with  active  and  advancing  scholarship. 
There  is  so  much  governing  to  be  done — because  in  our  universi- 
ties we  trust  so  much  to  government — that  in  but  few  places  can  a 
president  continue  a  scholar's  life.  So  the  old  type  of  leader, 
learned  and  temperate,  fast  yields  to  the  new  type — self-confident, 
incisive,  Rooseveltian.  And  with  the  coming  of  the  new  type. 
there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  stress  upon  rapid  accomplishment, 
upon  'doing  things,'  with  grave  risk  that  our  places  of  learning 
will  preserve  a  less  clear  vision  of  what  is  catholic  and  enduring." 
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history  and  published  in  a  provincial 
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Miss  Barton  will  be  found  interesting  to 
all  persons  who  have  followed  her  benefi- 
cent career.  She  has  unconsciously  re- 
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Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Crowell,  in  these  volumes,  make 
further  important  additions  to  their  at- 
tractive sets  of  standard  authors.  By  the 
use  of  thin  paper  and  a  large-type  page, 
they  are  able  to  provide  in  compact  form 
writings  which  in  most  other  editions 
would  fill  an  entire  shelf  in  the  bookcase. 
■Here  are  volumes  none  of  which  reaches 
an  inch  in  thickness,  but  in  which  in  some 
instances  are  contained  quite  800  pages. 
The  publishers  are  able  thus  to  offer 
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vine Comedy  and  the  New  Life.  Edited  with  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  Oscar  Kuhns.  121110,  pp. 
xxxiv  476.  Each,  limp  leather,  $1.25  per  vol. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell    &  Co. 

Tliose  four  volumes  are  uniform  with 
those  in  the  "Thin  Paper  Sets"  series 
issued  by  the  same  publishers.  The  com- 
plete  poetical    writings   of  each    poet   are 


given  with  introductions,  notes,  etc. 
Portraits  appear  as  frontispieces.  The 
limp  leather  binding  is  of  serviceable  and 
attractive  quality.  Silk  markers  are  pro- 
vided. 

Kflgieston,   George   Cary.      Love   Is   the   Sum  of 

It  All.  Illustrations  by  Hermann  Heyer.  i2mo, 
pp.  387.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Eggleston  dedicates  this  book  to  the 
young  woman  who  composed  the  song 
that  gave  the  book  its  title,  and  to  the 
young  woman  who  has  sung  the  song  at 
various  gatherings.  The  narrative  thread 
is  simple  and  less  tangled  than  that  of 
most  love-stories.  For  all  that,  it  is 
graced  with  charm  and  sentiment  of  deli- 
cate coloring.  There  is  a  choice  of  two 
heroines.  Unquestionably  to  Hazel  Cam- 
eron must  be  awarded  the  palm.  She  is 
the  most  genuine  person  in  the  story, 
especially  because  it  would  have  been  so 
easy  for  her  to  have  been  a  mere  poseuse. 

Her  father  was  a  sculptor,  and  she  was 
born  in  a  studio.  One  learns  that  her 
parents  must  have  been  a  most  impossi- 
ble pair  of  bohemians.  Hazel  paints; 
she  knows  no  other  way  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood. Despite  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, Hazel  realizes  that  she  is  merely  a 
craftswoman  in  the  art,  not  a  genius. 
She  must  have  had  genius  of  a  sort  to  as- 
certain the  fact,  and  stick  to  it. 

On  an  old  Virginia  plantation,  where 
she  is  visiting,  Hazel  meets  Warren  Rhett, 
son  of  the  former  owner,  and  stepson  of 
the  young,  pretty,  and  improvident 
widow  the  former  owner  has  left  behind 
him.  Warren  is  a  civil  engineer  of  mar- 
velous prowess  and  conquering  exploits  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  He  is  the  most 
triumphant  young  victor  who  has  stalked 
through  a  novel  in  many  a  day.  Worn 
out  by  achievements  in  his  profession,  he 
returns,  on  medical  advice,  to  his  old 
home.  At  once  he  begins  to  rest  by 
rescuing  the  plantation  from  decay  and 
bankruptcy.  He  drives  the  lazy  negro 
servants  and  farm  hands  with  the  impet- 
uosity of  an  industrial  executive  of  the 
first  rank.  No  defect  escapes  him,  from 
a  broken  gate  to  a  field  choked  with  weeds. 
And  he  can  talk  for  a  page  and  a  half  on 
any  subject  that  winks  an  eye,  whether  it 
be  the  impossibility  of  genius  in  a  woman 
or  the  negro  problem. 

On  the  latter  topic  the  author  is  par- 
ticularly well  informed.  In  fact,  one  is 
inclined  to  suspect  that  he  is  putting 
into  his  hero's  mouth  his  personal  views. 
They  are  interesting  and  safe  opinions, 
tho  they  do  occasionally  fill  rather  copi- 


ously what  might  be  interstices  in  the 
story. 

Hazel,  however,  always  hears  them  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  But,  then,  she 
loves  him.  She  even  acquires  some  of  his 
expansive  utterance,  and  tosses  off  great 
paragraphs  of  statement  with  aplomb. 
They  who  are  in  love  can  always  listen  to 
each  other  interminably.  As  these  lovers 
talk  nearly  always  of  ideas,  the  conversa- 
tion is  not  so  uninteresting  to  the  third  per- 
son as  if  it  were  a  protracted  series  of  en- 
dearments. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  wholesome  as 
well  as  pretty.  If  there  is  not  a  deal  of 
excitement  in  it,  there  is  a  plenty  of  sug- 
gestive observation. 

Gerson,  Virginia.  The  Happy  Heart  Familv. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  64.  New  York:  Duffield 
&Co.     Si. 

Goodell.  Charles  L.  Pathways  to  the  Best. 
i2mo,  pp.  344.      New  York:    Funk    &  Wagnalls  Co. 

Griffis,  William  Elliott.  The  Japanese  Nation  in 
Evolution.  (Steps  in  the  Progress  of  a  Great  People.  1 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  xii-408.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Heagle,  David,  Ph.D..  D.D.  That  Blessed  Hope, 
The  Second  Coming  of  Christ.  i2mo,  po.  176. 
Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 

Hood,  Thomas.  Faithless  Nelly  Gray.  Illus- 
trated. i6mo,  pp.  17.  New  York.  Houghton, 
Mifflin   &  Co.     75  cents. 

Huckei,   Oliver.     The  Rhine-Gold.      A  Dramatic 
Poem    by    Richard    Wagner.   Freely    Translated    in 
Poetic   Narrative   Form.        Illustrated.        121110.   pp. 
xxii-101.      New   York.     Thomas   Y.   Crowell    & 
75  cents  net. 

Janvier,  Thomas  A.     Santa  Fe's   Partner.     Be- 
ing  Some    Memorials    of    Events    in     a    New-Mexi 
can  Track-end   Town.      Illustrated,     pp.   237.      New 
York:   Harper   &  Brothers.     Si. 50  net. 

Mr.  Janvier  in  this  volume  has  made  an 
excursion  into  lands  where  most  of  his 
readers  probably  have  not  deemed  that 
he  once  trod.  New  Mexico  is  the  scene. 
and  the  period  that  of  about  thirty  years 
ago,  when  the  Atchison  road  was  push- 
ing its  way  across  the  furthermost  limits 
of  our  Southwestern  territory.  Mr.  Jan- 
vier writes  of  the  people  who  gathered  at 
that  time  in  this  "track-end  town"  as  if 
he  personally  had  observed  them:  the  in- 
ternal evidence,  indeed,  is  too  strong  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  he  was  actually 
there  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  make 
personal  acquaintance  with  Santa  Fe 
Charley,  William  Hart,  and  the  Forest 
Queen  Hotel,  not  to  mention  the  "Sage 
Brush  Hen."  The  incidents  of  which  he 
writes  group  themselves  about  a  stage- 
coach, a  gambling  resort,  a* bar-room,  and 
a  railroad  station. 

While  the  story  could  not  be  called  a 
novel,  being  as  it  is  a  series  of  sketches. 
presumably  chronological,  and  intended 
to  picture  the  life  of  license  that  went  on 
in    Palomitas,     the    book    has    chanv 
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freshness  and  a  Southwestern  flavor  that 
is  delightfully  amusing,  and  suggestive  of 
conditions  that  have  been  rapidly  passing 
away. 

Johnston,  R.  M.  Leading  American  Soldiers. 
Illustrated,  ismo,  pp.  xv-371.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt   &  Co.     Si  75  net. 

Kirkland.  Winifred.  Polly  Pat's  Parish.  Illus- 
trated, nmo  pp.  224.  New  York-  Fleming  H. 
Re  veil  Co.     $1  net. 

Kramer,  Harold  Morton.  Gayle  Langford  (Being 
the  romance  of  a  Tory  Belle  and  a  Patriot  Captain.) 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  386.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Lea,  Henry  Charles.  A  History  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  Spain.  In  4  vols.  Vol.  IV.  8vo,  pp.  xii- 
618.     New  York    The  Macmillan  Co. 

More  than  forty  years  have  passed  since 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Lea  first  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  best  historical  writers 
in  this  country  and  in  England.  Lecky 
was  perhaps  the  first  among  eminent  Eng- 
lish historians  to  give  him  recognition. 
Since  that  time  Dr.  Lea  has  constantly 
evoked,  from  the  well-informed,  com- 
ments justifying  all  that  his  writings 
promised  at  the  beginning.  The  present 
work,  in  view  of  Dr.  Lea's  advanced  age, 
we  must  probably  accept  as  the  final 
work  of  note  that  he  will  be  able  to  pro- 
duce. The  interests  of  history  certainly 
have  been  fortunate  in  that  his  life  has 
been  spared  until  he  could  complete  the 
final  volume  of  the  present  work.  In 
these  colums  somewhat  extended  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  the  earlier 
volumes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  briefly  what 
are  the  author's  conclusions  as  to  the 
career  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  from  its 
foundation  to  its  final  suppression.  He 
believes  the  conviction  can  scarcely  be 
avoided  "that  its  work  was  almost  wholly 
evil,  and  that,  through  reflex  action,  the 
persecutor  suffered  along  with  the  perse- 
cuted." And  yet  he  questions  if  any  one 
can  rightly  blame  either  Isabel,  Torque- 
mada,  or  the  Hapsburg  princes  for  their 
share  in  originating  and  maintaining  that 
"disastrous  instrument  of  wrong,"  since 
the  church  for  centuries  had  taught  that 
"implicit  acceptance  of  its  dogmas  and 
blind  obedience  to  its  commands  were 
the  only  avenues  to  salvation;  that  heresy 
was  treason  to  God,  its  extermination  the 
highest  service  to  God  and  the  highest  to 
man." 

Dr.  Lea  reminds  us  that  even  the  Prot- 
estant sects  "shared  the  zeal  to  serve 
God  in  the  same  cruel  fashion,"  the  In- 
quisition being  "only  a  more  perfect  and 
a  more  lasting  institution  than  the  others 
were  able  to  fashion."  As  regards  witch- 
craft, he  says  the  Inquisition  was  a  more 
inn  and  rational  instrument,  and  "no 
one  can  appreciate  the  service  which  in 
this  matter  the  Inquisition  rendered 
Spain,  who  has  not  realized  the  horrors 
lie  witchcraft  trials,  in  which  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Europe  rivaled  1 
other."  He  declares  "that  the  spirit. 
among  all  was  the  same";  none  was  en- 
titled to  cast  the  first  stone,  "unless  wc 
except  the  humble  and  despised  Moravian 
brethren  and  the  disciples  of  Gc- 
Fox."  Even  Lutheranism  has  its  "roll- 
call  of  victi  md  Anglicanism,  under 
Edward  VI.,  "undertook  to  organize  an 
inquisition  on  the  Spanish  pattern. 

While  history  affords  no  parallel  to 
such  a  skilfully   org  l    system  as  was 

the  Inquisition,  we  must  always  remember 
that  the  inquisitors  "were  men,  not  de- 
mons or  angels."  The  great  lesson  taught 
by  it  is  that  "the  attempt  of  man  to  con- 


trol the  consciences  of  his  fellows  reacts 
upon  himself."  Never  has  the  attempt 
been  made  so  thoroughly  as  it  was  made 
in  Spain,  and  never  "has  the  consequent 
retribution  been  so  palpable  and  so  se- 
vere"; the  sins  of  the  fathers  being  visited 
on  the  children,  "and  the  end  is  not  yet." 

Loliee,  Frederic.  A  Short  History  of  Compara- 
tive Literature.  (From  the  earliest  times  to  the  pres- 
ent day.)  i2mo,  pp.  xii-381.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Lowell,    Charles    Russell.     Life    and   Letters   of. 

By  Edward  W.  Emerson.     Portraits,     pp.  x-499. 

In  the  personal  annals  of  the  Civil  War 
there  are  few  themes  more  inspiring  than 
the  career  of  Charles  Russell  Lowell, 
nephew  of  the  poet  and  the  husband  of 
that  gracious  woman  who  survived  him 
through  forty  years  of  beneficent  labors 
for  the  uplifting  of  suffering  men  and 
women.  It  is  the  pathos  of  General 
Lowell's  life  that  no  account  of  it  com- 
pletely adequate  could  be  prepared  by 
any  one.  He  served  till  very  close  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  dying  as  he  did  from  a 
wound  received  in  a  cavalry  charge  at 
the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  but  the  records 
do  scarcely  more  than  chronicle  the  list 
of  engagements  in  which  he  took  part, 
with  instances  of  his  own  devoted  hero- 
ism, while  the  existing  material,  in  his 
own  hand  or  in  the  hands  of  other  wri- 
ters, takes  the  form,  for  the  most  part,  of 
fragmentary  and  impromptu  letters. 

Mr.  Emerson  has  certainly  done  all  that 
it  was  possible  to  do  in  the  midst  of  these 
limitations.  If  one  feels  that  there  is  ever 
so  much  more  that  he  would  like  to  know, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Emerson 
has  created  a  distinct  impression  of  Gen- 
eral Lowell's  superb  endowment  of  char- 
acter, justifying  that  attitude  of  reverend 
adoration  he  inspired  in  his  own  immedi- 
ate circle  and  which  will  long  remain  one 
of  the  choice  treasures  among  the  tradi- 
tions of  New-England  people. 

MeKcnzle,  F.  A.  The  Unveiled  East.  Illus- 
trated. 8mo,  pp.  vii-347.  New  York:  E.  P.  But- 
ton  &  Co.     S3  50  net. 

Marden,  Orison  Sweet.  The  Optimistic  Life, 
or  In  the  Cheering  up  Business.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.  257.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
$1    25  net. 

Marsh,  Richard.  Who  Killed  Lady  Poynder? 
i2mo,  pp.  337.      New  York:  D.  Appleton   &  Co. 

Miller,  J.  R.  For  the  Best  Things,  and  Morning 
Thoughts  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  Each  i6mo, 
pp.  293  and  366.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.      Each  65  cents  net. 

Monroe,  W.  S.  Turkey  and  the  Turks.  (An 
Account  of  the  Lands,  the  Peoples,  and  the  Institu- 
te Ottoman  Empire.)  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.  xvi-340.     Boston:    L.  C.  Page   &  Co. 

Montresor,  F.  F.  The  Burning  Torch.  i2mo, 
pp.  504.     New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Moses,  Jasper  T.  To-day  in  the  Land  of  _  To- 
morrow. (A  Study  in  the  Development  of  Mexico.) 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  x  83.  Indianapolis:  The 
Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions.      50  cents  net. 

Moulton,  Richard  G.,  M.A.  Shakespeare  as  a 
Dramatic  Thinker.  (A  Popular  Illustration  of  Fic- 
tion as  the  Experimental  Side  of  Philosophy. )  1 2mo, 
pp.  viii-381.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

Newberry,  Samuel  Henderson.  Eagle  Oak  and 
Other  Poems.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  426.  Rich- 
mond,  Va.:    Everett  Waddey  Co.     $1.5°  net. 

Newklrk,  Newton.  The  Stork  Book.  Illustra- 
ted, nni'i,  pp.  ijo.  Boston:  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co. 
$1  net. 

Oppenheim,  E.  Phillips.  A  Lost  Leader.  Il- 
lustrations by  Fred  Pegram.  121T10,  pp.  296.  Bos- 
ton:  Little,  Brown   &  Co.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  story  that  grips  one  from  the 
start,  notwithstanding  its  opening,  whi<  h 
contains  a  dialog  of  platitudes.  One  is  im- 
mediately held  by  the  strong  and  unusual 
individuality  of  the  hero,  Mannering. 
His  eminence  shines  the  more  as  subsid- 
iary characters  are  introduced  to  frame 
his  personality  and  career. 

Unconsciously,       but       fundamentally, 


Mannering  is  a  man  of  sentiment,  unable 
to  relegate  sentiment  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  problems  of  his  life.  Brilliant  and 
clever,  he  is  a  ruler  of  men  and  minds; 
but  it  is  sentiment  that  steers  his  course, 
governs  his  withdrawal  from  public  life, 
and  his  return  to  it.  On  account  of  a 
sentimental  responsibility  he  surrenders 
his  hope  of  marrying  the  woman  he  really 
loves,  to  marry  the  woman  whose  life  he 
has  helped  to  wreck,  "not  in  the  orthodox 
way,  but  more  or  less  effectually."  This 
final  act  of  self-abnegation  is  uncalled  for. 
There  are  others  to  whom  he  owes  some- 
thing, notably  the  woman  he  really  loves, 
and  who  loves  him.  Mannering  has  the 
brain  to  fashion  thought,  the  lips  to  fire  it 
with  life,  but  he  is  too  much  of  a  senti- 
mentalist "to  have  adaptability  enough 
to  become  a  real  and  effective  force  in 
politics." 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  based  on  the 
conflict  of  love  with  politics,  and  on  the 
unraveling  of  the  secret  chapter  in  Man- 
nering's  history,  an  episode  whose  publi- 
cation would  entail  serious  consequences. 

Borrowdean,  the  politician,  chooses  his 
friends  for  what  they  are  worth  to  him, 
dares  ambitiously,  and  without  scruple. 
He  plots  first  to  bring  Mannering  back 
into  politics,  then  to  keep  him  out  of  Par- 
liament. To  him  life  is  a  chessboard, 
whereon  he  aims  to  move  the  pieces  at  his 
will  until  he  attains  his  end. 

The  Duchess  of  Lenchester  is  a  cultured 
aristocrat,  born  with  the  political  instinct, 
and  in  love  with  her  own  scheming. 

The  other  important  person  in  the  story 
is  Blanche  Phillimore,  a  woman  of  some 
notoriety,  who  holds  dominance  over  Man- 
nering, despite  his  love  for  the  Duchess. 

When  it  suits  Borrowdean's  purpose,  he 
poisons  the  mind  of  the  Duchess  against 
Mannering  by  telling  her  his  version  of 
the  story  of  the  other  woman.  The  Duch- 
ess has  done  with  Mannering.'  He  mar- 
ries Blanche  Phillimore. 

Thenceforward  the  network  of  the  story 
is  woven  and  interwoven  amazingly.  The 
sympathy  of  the  reader  is  always  keen, 
that  Mannering  should  be  the  husband  of 
the  right  woman,  not  of  the  wrong  one. 
He  wishes  to  see  the  evil  people  of  the 
book  get  their  deserts.  He  likes  to  find 
each  page  thrill  with  unflagging  interest. 
If  he  knows  Mr.  Oppenheim's  work  he 
knows  he  will  not  be  disappointed.  He 
understands  also  why  Mr.  Oppenheim  is 
one  of  the  most  popular,  as  he  is  one  of  the 
most  admirable,  of  story-makers. 

Petrie,  W.  M.  Flinders.  Janus  in  Modern  Life. 
i2mo.  pp.  xi— in.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1   net. 

Phelps,  William  Lyon.  The  Pure  Gold  of  Nine- 
teenth-Century Literature,  nmo,  pp.  36.  New 
York:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell    &  Co.      75  cents. 

Pollard,  A.  F.,  M.A.  Factors  in  Modern  History. 
8vo,  pp.  xi-287.  New  York":  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$2.25  net. 

Hay,  Anna  Chapin.  Day:  Her  Year  in  New 
York.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  317.  Boston:  Little. 
Brown   &  Co.     Si. 5°  net. 

Khoades,  Nina.  Marion's  Vacation.  Illustrated, 
nmo,  pp.  299.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Co.     $1.25  net. 

Rich,  Charles  Edward.  A  Voyage  with  Captain 
Dynamite.  Frontispiece,  nmo,  pp.  298.  New 
York:      A.  S.  Barnes   &  Co.      $1  net. 

Sllberrad,  Una  L.  The  Good  Comrade.  Illus- 
trated, nmo,  pp.  365.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page   &  Co.     Si. 5°  net. 

Sinclair,  May.  The  Helpmate,  nmo,  pp.  438. 
New  York:   Henry  Holt   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Whitelock,  William  Wallace.  When  Kings  Go 
Forth  to  Battle.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  |ll. 
Philadelphia:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Young,  Filson.  The  Wagner  Stories,  nmo, 
pp.  304.      New  York:    McClure,  Phillips    &  Co. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

A  Cry  In  the  Market-place. 

By  Chester  Firkins. 

I  cry,  by  right  of  my  ungotten  sons, 

I  can  not  pray; — there  is  no  time  to  kneel. 
(Can  the  spoke  stop  the  whizzing  of  the  wheel? 

Can  the  cast  coal  in  the  red  forge  protest?) 

I  cry,  by  my  dead  fathers  of  the  West. 
Who,  in  their  dire  travail,  yet  could  feel 
The  wild,  clean  pulse  of  Nature  in  the  peal 

Of  storm  upon  the  lordly  mountain-crest. 

I  cry,  by  right  of  my  ungotten  sons, 

For  respite,  for  some  slacking  of  the  pace, 

Some  quiet  in  this  rage  of  life  that  stuns 
The  Soul  for  slaughter  in  the  Market-place; 

I  cry,  in  pity  for  the  little  ones, 

Whose  shriveled  shoulders  must  bear  on  the  Race. 
— From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Upon  a  Western  Beacb. 

By  E.  L. 

Is  it  love?  is  it  hate?  this  clasp  by  the  sea  of  the  land, 
Entangling,  swaying,  revolving,  escaping  by  to  the 
strand, 
Escaping,  yet  never  escaped,  never  utterly  gone 
from  reach. 
Which  is  it?  I  ask  and  would  know,  as  I  watch  at  hand 
Here  on  the  beach. 

To-night  they  seem  weary  of  warfare,  these  ancient 

foes, 
Weary  of  love  as  of  hate,  of  eddying  kisses  or  blows. 
Even  as  we,  as  I,  grow  weary  of  eddying  thought, 
Of  the  waves  of  the  mind,  of  the  soul  and  its  bubble- 
like wos 

Rising  unsought. 

The  sea's  mood  to-night  has   changed,   has  grown 

simple  and  mild, 
It  draws  in  the  land  to  its  breast  as  a  nurse  draws  a 
child. 
It  sings  it  a  song  wrought  out  of  the  moan  of  the 
beach, 
Of  the  sough  of  the  wind,  of  the  tales  of  the  waste  and 
the  wild, 

Older  and  stranger  than  speech. 

— From  the  Spectator  (London). 


A  Roman  Garden. 

By  Florence  Wilkinson. 

All  night  above  that  garden  the  rose- flushed  moon 
will  sail, 

Making  the  darkness  deeper  where  hides  the  night- 
ingale. 

Below  the   Sabine  mountain, 

The  tossed  and  slender  fountain 
Will  curve  its  lily  pale. 

And  where  the  plumed  pine  soars  tallest, 

'Tis  there,  O  nightingale,  thou  callest; 

Where  the.loud  water  leaps  the  highest, 

'Tis  there,  O  nightingale,  thou  criest. 
In  the  dripping,  luscious  dark. 

Hark,  oh  hark! 
Wonderful,  delirious,- 
Soul  of  joy  mysterious. 

A  garden  full  of  fragances. 
Of  pauses  and  of  cadences, 

Whence  come  they  all? — 
Of  cypresses  and  ilex-trees, 

Plumes  and  dark  candles  like  to  these 
Were  long  ago  Proserpine's. 
All  night  within  that  garden 

The  glimmering  gods  of  stone, 
The  satyrs  and  the  naiads 

Will  laugh  to  be  alone 
In  starless  courts  of  shadows 

By  silence  overgrown, 


The  first  requirement  of  soap,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  is  used  for,  is  purity. 

An  impure  soap,  that  is,  a  soap  that  is 
not  made  of  good  materials,  proper- 
ly combined,  will  injure  everything  it 
touches.  Such  a  soap,  if  used  in  the 
laundry,  will  change  the  color,  weaken 
the  fabric  and  shorten  the  life  of  every 
article  it  comes  in  contact  with. 

Ivory  Soap,  being  made  of  pure  vege- 
table oils  and  containing  no  "free"  (un- 
combined)  alkali,  will  cleanse  but  it  will 
not  injure  anything  that  water  will  not 
harm. 

Ivory  Soap  -  9945-foo   Per  Cent.  Pure. 


^ 


J 


fitting  lid 


Witt 


The   fire-proof   ash-can 
that  won't  wear  out 

A  can  that  meets  the  biff-hang  of  the  ash-man  without 
turning  a  rivet  or  showing  a  dent. 

WITT'S 

Other  ash-cans  are  soldered  ;  they  Jcnt,  split  open  at  the 
seams— show  the  hard  life  they  lead  a  little  more  every  week. 

WITT'S  won't. 

It's  got  a  corrugated  one-piece  steel  body.  It's  so  flanged, 
riveted,  steel-banded,  that  it  can't  split. 

One  man  writes  us  he's  used  his  Witt's  Can  constantly  for 
eight  vears  and  it's  good  as  new. 

"And  the  neat  way  it  takes  care  of  ashes — without  any  dust 
or  danger  of  FIRE — is  wonderful. 

Witt's  Can  is  made  in  Ohio.  You  can  get  it  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.    Known  by  the  yellow  label  Wit:'s 

If  YOl'R  dealer  hasn't  Witt's  don't  waste  time  over  imitations.  Send 
to  us  for  Witt's.  If  you  don't  like  it  we'll  pay  return  charges  and  refund 
your  money. 

Three 'Sizes:— No.  i,  i,\  x  25  inches;  No.  ;.  iSx:;:   No   a.  1 
25.     Witt's  Pail,  No.  7,  5  gallons  ;  No.  S,  7  gallons ;  No.  9,  10  gallons. 


"i£&  Fire-proof  and 
water-proof  bottom 


address  The  Witt  Cornice  Co. 


DEPT.  K. 


CINCINNATI,  O. 
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Tbe 

Pure 

Food 
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3  /  R  Alston 
Ailler 


Ralston 

HEALTH  FOOD 

*'I  Stand  for  Purity 
in  Food 

"I've      won    the     Chemists? 
Certificate  of  Absolute  Purity 
for    Ralston    Health    Food— 
the    golden   hearts  of 
choicest  wheat  with 
all  the  natural  nutri- 
ment and  flavor.    It's 
always  good  because 
I  sterilize  it.  A  pack- 
age makes  50  plates 
of  Food. " 


Health  ' 


"  -c , , 

"I  won  the  Grand  Prize — 
the  Highest  Award  for 

Purina  Whole 
Wheat  Flour 

at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair.  And 
this  flour  has  won  the  endorsement 
of  leading  ^^=£fes.  physicians. 
"It  makes  /^fcliiTji^  bread  that 
is  easily  tfj£  BlJaV  digested; 
builds  up  (|h|  n]  sturdy 

bodies,  mPV  Pfw/  strong 
muscles.  ^Jtl^ftV&p  Made  by 
ourPur/na  ^^£S=^  Process 
from  the  very  finest  wheat. 

"If   your  grocer    won't    supply 
you  send  us  his  name  and  address 
and  we  will  supply  you    direct." 
— The  Ralston  Miller. 

RALSTON  PURINA  MILLS 

"Where  Purity  is  Paramount" 

St.  Louis.  Mo.        Portland,  Ore. 
Tilsonburg,  Ont. 


WeeK's  Ironing  in  1  Hou 

'    All  your  plain  clothes  and  flat  work  beauti- 
-*j    fully  Ironed  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  per  hour  for 
heat— gas  or  gasoline— with  the 

SIMPLEX    IRONER 


Does  Highest  Quality  Work." 

Write  for  Free  bookletand 

SO  Day  Free  Trial  Offer. 

American  Ironing 

Machine  Co. 

F26K.  LakeSt.  Chicago,  III. 


Sexual 
Facts 

information  in  these  hooks 
will  insure  marital  happiness  and 
save  mankind  untold  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The  only  COMPLETB  Serifs  of 
books  pul'iibhed  on  delicate  subjects. 
Written  in  a  manner  understood  by 
every  person  and  information  given 
which  should  not  be  hidden  by  f-il.e  or  foolish  modesty. 
Commended  by  medical  authorities  everywhere. 
Four  books  to  boys  and  men.  Four  books  to  girls  and  women. 
"  Young  Boy."  "Tonng  Olrl." 

"  Vodiic  Man."  **  Young  Woman.** 

"Young  II  ■■•hand  '•  "Young   Wife." 

"Man  of  Forty-five.**         "  Woman  of  Forty -five.** 

$1  a  copy  each,  post  free.    Table  of  contents  O'-e. 
Vlr  Publishing  Co  1072  Land  Title  Rlrig  1'l.lla  |-„ 


Save  for  the  nightingale's 

Wild  lyric  thither  blown. 
In  the  dripping,  luscious  dark. 

Hark,  oh  hark! 
Wonderful,  delirious 
Soul  of  joy  mysterious. 

By  pools  and  dusky  closes 

Dim  shapes  will  move  about. 
Twirled  wands  and  masks  and  faces. 
Dancers  and  wreaths  of  roses — 

The  moonlight's  trick,  no  doubt. 
A  naked  nymph  upon  the  stair, 
A  sculptured  vine  that  clasps  the  air — 
And  then  one  Bacchic  bird  somewhere 

Will  pour  his  passion  out 
In  the  dripping,  luscious  dark, 

Hark,  oh  hark! 
Wonderful,  delirious, 
S  ml  of  joy  mysterious. 

Down  yonder  velvet  alley 

Floats  Daphne  like  a  feather, 
A  finger  bidding  silence, 

The  Dark  and  she  together. 
Look,  where  the  secret  fount  is  misting, 
Apollo,  thou  shalt  have  thy  trysting; 
For  where  a  ruined  sphinx  lay  smiling 
The  wood-girl  -waits  thee,  white,  beguiling. 
All  night  above  that  garden  the  rose- flushed  moon 

will  sail, 
Making  the  darkness  deeper  where  hides  the  night- 
ingale. 

— From  McClure's  Magazine  (October). 


Humor, 

By  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

"  Humor  dwells  with  sanity  and  common  sense  and 
truth." — Bishop  Bkewstek. 

Humor  dwells  with   sanity, 

Truth,  and  common  sense. 
Humor  is  humanity. 

Sympathy  intense. 

Humor  always  laughs  with  you, 

Never  at  you;    she 
Loves  the  fun   that's  sweet  and  true 

And  of  malice  free; 

Paints  the  picture  of  the  fad, 

Felly  of  the  day, 
As  it  is,  the  good  and  bad, 

In  a  kindly  way. 

There  behind  her  smiling  mien, 

In  her  twinkling  eyes, 
Purpose  true  is  ever  seen, 

Seriousness  lies. 

Hers  the  tender  mother's  touch 

Easing  all  distress; 
Teaching,  e'en  tho  smiling  much; 

Molding  with  caress 

— From  Putnam's  Monthly  (October). 
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8ENSD0RP'' 

ROTAL  DUTCH 

COCOA 

^TtRDAM-HOLU«;l, 
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The  City  of  Music. 

By  George  Stirling. 

Where  lonely  now  Scamander  flows 
And  scattered  lies  the  hero's  pyre, 

The  towers  of  Troy  (saith  Song)  arose 
Accordant  to  Apollo's  lyre, 

When  Music,   floating  on  the  storm 
Of  chorcls  that  cried  Infinity, 

Swept  into  permanence  of  form 
The  city  of  the  Dardan  sea. 

And  'neath  an  arch  that  Iris  drew 
From  headlands  of  celestial  gold, 


A  Wonderful  Tonic  is 
HORSFOKD'S  ACID   PHOSPHATE. 

Cooling,  refreshing  and  invigorating.    Dispels  that 
tired  feeling  during  spring  and  summer. 


BEN5D0RPS 

dStch  COCOA 

isnourishingand  health- 
ful for  young  and  old. 
The  perfect  drink  for 
the  growing  child. 

BENSDORP'S 

is  of  highest  quality,  yet 
the  most  economical. 


Send  to  cts.  for  trial 
can,  making  IS  cups. 

Stephen  L  Bartlett  Co., 

Importers,  Dept.  42, 

BOSTON. 


TOLSTOY'S    ESSAYS    AND    LETTERS.     Con- 

taining  new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maude.  i2mo, 
cloth,  372  pages.  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


FACSIMILE 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 

THE   NIAGARA  CLIP  holds  ee- 
1    curely  from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  %  in.  in  thickness, 
and   can  be   used    over    and    over 
again.    Better  than  pins  for  filini 
letters,  records,  cards,  etc.      Avoi< 
unsightly    pinholes    in    attaching 
second     letters,     business     cards, 
checks,  drafts,  invoices,  etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100  es- 
pecially for  desk  convenience.  Sample  box  15c, postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


$$>l\ 


%z& 


sv 


5J?fAV 


The    ideal    underwear 
for     outdoor     recreation. 
No     Motorist,    Golfer     or 
Yachtsman  should  be   with- 
out it 

Special  Weights  for  Fall* 

Write  for  samples  a  fid  booklet 
of  particulars. 


Dr.  Jaeger's  S.  W.  S.  Co.'s  Own  Stores 

N.w  Y.>rk  :  3i  8  Filth  Avp..  Ti  Maiden  Laoo. 
Brooklyn:  504  Fulton  St.  Bo»toii :  M8  Boylstno  St 

I'hil.i  :  1516  Chestnut  St-  Chicago!  88  State  St. 

Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities. 
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Shone  forth  from  heaven's  pacific  blue 
The  faces  of  the  gods  of  old. 

But  when  I  list  to  Music  cry 

Her  ecstasies  of  grief  and  joy, 
Diviner  visions  throng  my  sky, 

And  lordlier  domes  than  those  of  Troy. 

— From  Papyrus  (October). 


I  Died  This  Year,  tho  Still  I  Glimpse  the 
Sun. 

By  Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams. 

I  died  this  year,  tho  still  I  glimpse  the  sun; 

For  watching  month  by  month  lives  frail  and  old 

Dwindle  and  dim  and  lapse  into  the  cold, 

With  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  to  have  done, 

I  too  have  come  to  think  the  thoughts  of  one 

Whom  no  ties  bind  and  no  regrets  can  hold, 

Who  has  felt  the  ultimate  change,  and  so  must  fold 

Hands  void  of  haste  and  feet  forgot  to  run. 

Yet  Death  rends  not  in  twain  the  veil  of  things; 

So,  Larazus-like,  I  watch  the  sunlight  fall 

On  chilV.ren  at  their  play,  breathe  deep  the  spring's 

Shy  incenses,  and  hear  the  thrushes  call, 

Finding  them  every  one — hearts,  petals,  wings — 

Curious,  lovely,  immaterial. 

— From  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (October). 


MOTOR  MISCELLANY 

Automobiles  for  Policemen. — Cleveland  and 
Detroit  are  boasting  automobile  policemen,  men 
in  motor-cars,  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  run  down 
and  arrest  violators  of  the  speed  ordinances.  In 
Cleveland  these  men  have  merely  the  authority  of 
deputy  sheriff,  but  in  Detroit  they  are  special  po- 
licemen, regularly  sworn  in  and  under  the  control 
of  the  city  police  department.  Says  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  their  work: 

These  "fly  cops"  are  empowered  to  make  arrests 
for  automobile  speeding,  and  to  patrol  the  city  at 
all  times  looking  for  victims.  They  are  members 
of  the  Detroit  Automobile  Club  and  citizens  of  high 
standing.  It  is  hoped  that  warnings  will  usually 
be  sufficient  to  put  a  check  to  automobile  lawless- 
ness, but  obdurate  offenders  are  to  be  taken  in 
custody. 

This  is  an  improvement  over  the  Cleveland  idea. 
A  city  policeman  is  somewhat  more  imposing  than 
a  deputy  sheriff,  and  if  public-spirited  automobile 
owners  are  to  become  officers  of  the  law  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  occupy  positions  that 
carry  with  them  the  maximum  of  authority.  The 
special  policemen  in   Detroit  were  ready  and  eager 


TRANSFORMATIONS 

Curious  Results  When  Coffee  Drinking; 
is  Abandoned 


It  is  almost  as  hard  for  an  old  coffee  toper 
to  quit  the  use  of  coffee  as  it  is  for  a  whiskey 
or  tobacco  fiend  to  break  off,  except  that  the 
coffee  user  can  quit  coffee  and  take  up  Pos- 
tum  without  any  feeling  of  a  loss  of  the 
morning  beverage,  for  when  Postum  is  well 
boiled  and  served  with  cream,  it  is  really 
better  in  point  of  flavour  than  most  of  the 
Coffee  served  nowadays,  and  to  the  taste  of 
the  connoisseur  it  is  like  the  flavour  of  fine, 
mild  Java. 

A  great  transformation  takes  place  in  the 
body  within  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after 
coffee  is  left  off  and  Postum  used,  for  the 
reason  that  the  poison  to  the  nerves — 
caffeine — has  been  discontinued  and  in  its 
place  is  taken  a  liquid  food  that  contains  the 
most  powerful  elements  of  nourishment. 

It  is  easy  to  make  this  test  and  prove 
these  statements  bv  changing  from  coffee  to 
Postum.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pk^s.     "There's  a  Reason." 
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The  Ostermoor  Mattress  has  been  proved 
by  every  test  that  human  reason  demands. 

The  theory  behind  it  is  right — that  the 
best  mattress  must  be  built,  not  stuffed — 
free  from  animal  hair  or  anything  else 
unclean  and  unsanitary. 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  time — for  over 
jo  years  we  have  been  making  Ostermoor 
mattresses  to  satisfy  a  constantly  increasing 
demand. 

//  has  a  multitude  of  witnessess  to  its 
excellences.  Many  thousands  have  of  their 
own  accord  sent  us  letters  of  gratitude  and 
congratulation  over  this  mattress  that  in- 
duces sleep  and  ministers  to  health.  The 
n  line  Ostermoor  is  to-day  a  household  word, 
due  not  alone  to  our  convincing  advertise- 
ments, but  to  the  good  report  of  it  that 
neighbor  has  made  to  neighbor. 


Trade  Marie 
Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Of. 


It  has  been  measured  by  the  laws  that  rule 
the  business  world.  Nothing  of  inferior 
quality  can  be  sold  to  the  public  year  after 
year  in  increasing  quantity.  Imitations  of 
the  Ostermoor  by  the  score  have  come  and 
gone.  Imitations  are  now  in  the  field. 
They  too  will  live  only  as  they  have  real 
worth.  Their  Ixjrrowed  glory  can  last  but 
a  little  day.  To  protect  you  we  trade  mark 
the  genuine  with  the  square  label  shown 
below  so  that  you  cannot  be  misled. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE    144-PAGE 
BOOK  AND  SAMPLES  OF  TICKING 

30  NIGHTS'  FREE  TRIAL.  You  may  sleep  on  an  Ostermoor  for  a  month  and,  if  not  thoroughly  satisfied, 
have  your  money  back  without  question.     Full  particulars  in  our  beautifully  illustrated  book  — sent  tree. 


WE   SELL   BY   MAIL   OR    THROUGH 
2,500  OSTERMOOR  DEALERS 

Exclusive  Ostermoor  agencies  everywhere — 
that  is  our  aim;  the  highest  grade  merchant  in 
every  place.  The  Ostermoor  dealer  in  your 
vicinity — be  sure  to  ask  us  who  he  is — will  show 
you  a  mattress  with  the  "  Ostermoor"  name 
"iER  and  trade  mark  sewn  on  the  end.  Mat- 
tress shipped,  express  paid  by  us,  same  day 
check  is  received,  if  you  order  ot  us  by  mail. 

Ostermoor  &  Co.,  119  Elizabeth  St.,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Agency. 
The  Alaska  Feather  and  Down  Co.,  Ltd..  Montreal 


MATTRESSES  COST 

Express  Charges  Prepaid 

4  feet  6  inches  wide,  1 1  :  Aft 
45  lbs.  *IO.Wl 

4  feet  wide,  40  lbs  . 

3  feet  6  inches  wide, 

35  lbs 
3  feet  wide,  30  lbs., 

2  feet  6  inches  wide, 
25  lbs 

All  6  feet  3  Inches  long 
In  two  parts.  50  cent?  extra. 


13.35 

11.70 

10.00 

8.35 


Advertisers  seeking  orders  from  the  women  of  the  best  families  should  remember 
that  93%  of  our  entire  circulation  goes  to  yearly  subscribers,  and  that  each  week  in 
the  year  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  is  thoughtfully  and  carefully  read  in  the 
most  influencial  American  homes. 
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300  Years'  Progress  in 
Biblical  Scholarship 

The  scholars  of  this  day  are  vastly  better 
acquainted  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  than 
were  the  scholars  of  King  James'  day. 

Many  Bible  manuscripts  have  been  dis- 
covered which  are  older  and  more  correct 
than    the    manuscripts   used   by   the    King 
James  translators. 

Discoveries  of  all 
kinds,  in  Bible  lands, 
have  thrown  new  light 
on  the  meaning  of  hun- 
dreds of  texts.      The 

American 

Standard 

Bible 

Edited  by  the 
American  Revision  Committee 

is  a  correct  translation  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, made  by  the  greatest 
scholars  of  all  denomina- 
tions, who  toiled  for  thirty 
years  to  put  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  Bible  writers  into 
a  simple  and  pure  speech  of 
our  day. 
This  perfect  translation 
has  been  welcomed  and  endorsed  by  the  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges  and  Theological  Schools,  and 
Magazines  and  Papers,  and  leading  Ministers  and 
Laymen  of  all  denominations. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

It  tells  you  about  all  the  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  and  fully  describes  the  American 
Standard  Bible,  naming  Universities,  Colleges, 
Theological  Schools,  Bible-Training  Schools, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  great  Editors 
and  prominent  Ministers  who  use  and  recommend 
it.     Write  for  it  to-day — a  postal  card  will  do. 

Be  sure  and  ask  your  bookseller  for  the  American  Standard 
Bible,  published  by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.    Price  35c.  to  $18. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

Bible  Publishers  J  or  Fifty  Years 

37  g  East  18th  Street  New  York 

Also  Publishers  of  Nelson's  Encyclopaedia 


STEREOPTICONS 


FOR  SCHOOL  ROOVt,  LECTURE  HALL 
AND  THE  HOME 
Outfits  of  all  gradffl,  for  plen*»uri* 
or  profit.     Ld  rgint  stock  of  Lantern 
SlideH,  for  Sale  or  Rent. 
Latest  Moving  Picture  Machines. 
EiuhlM  1878    **"  Send  for  new  cat nloirue 

McAllister  hfs.  opticus*,  i>ep.  h,  «o  \«„.d  sirxt,  Sew  York 


Try  it  Yourself  for  10  Days 

WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 

If  not  satisfactory  return  it  and  no  questions  asked.     Dana 
Tip  Top  Duplicator  ,1  the  re-ult  of  25  yeara'  experience, 
and  ji  used  and  endorsed  by  thousanda  of  business  houses 
luals.  100  eoplea  from  pen-writ- 
50  copies  from,  type-written  onto 
nal— Clear,  Clean,  Perfect.  CompleU  Du- 
plicator,   Cap   Siae   (prints    %\%\Z  in.). 
Price  $7.50  less  33  ^  per   cent,   discount, 

95. OO  net. 
The  Felix  P.  I)aus   Duplicator  Company 
Daui  Bldg.,  Ill  John  Street,  New  York 

Our  readers  are 


to  accept  their  commissions.  Perhaps  they  fore- 
see the  pleasure  of  exciting  races  after  offenders, 
and  the  independence  that  will  come  from  their 
own  immunity  from  arrest.  Yet  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  try  to  arrest  one  another.  It  would  be 
splendid  to  see  two  of  these  "fly  cops"  in  immense 
touring-cars  dashing  through  the  crowded  streets, 
the  one  in  the  rear  trying  to  reach  for  the  collar  of 
the  other  in  order  to  land  him  in  the  police  station. 
It  is  doubtful  if  much  good  can  come  from  these 
measures,  no  matter  how  earnest  the  volunteer 
officers  may  be.  There  is  something  much  incr? 
impressive  in  the  eye  of  the  prospective  lawbreaker 
about  the  blue  uniform  and  club  of  the  regular 
policeman  than  there  is  in  the  gentlemanly  request 
of  the  prominent  citizen  with  a  special  police  com- 
mission. Moral  suasion  is  largely  wasted  on  the 
automobile  scorcher.  Arrest  at  the  hands  of  some 
wholly  unfeeling  minion  of  the  law,  and  trial  in  police 
court,  with  (as  in  Cleveland)  the  possibility  of  the 
workhouse  as  final  goal,  is  the  only  really  effective 
method  for  dealing  with  these  offenders. 


Private     Touring     Parties     in    Europe. — The 

passing  of  the  touring  parties  of  Americans  in  Europe 
is  being  predicted,  unless  the  agencies  which  now 
"personally  conduct"  them  adopt  the  innovation 
of  the  sight-seeing  touring  car.  The  automobile  is 
becoming  so  popular  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for 
seeing  Europe  that  those  who  can  afford  it  are  go- 
ing off  by  themselves  in  family  parties  and  touring 
among  the  interesting  places  at  their  leisure.  The 
Charlotte  Chronicle  publishes  some  figures  and  par- 
ticulars of  this  new  way  to  "see  Europe,"  which 
show  how  popular  it  has  become.     We  read: 

According  to  a  report  from  Consul  Mansfield,  at 
Lucerne,  there  were  8,000  American  touring  parties 
in  Europe  the  past  season.  He  says  that  each  car 
carries  on  an  average  five  persons,  making  a  total 
of  40,000  Americans  motoring  on  the  Continent. 
The  expense  will  average  $10  per  day  for  each  per- 
son, making  a  daily  expenditure  by  this  class  of 
American  travelers  in  Europe  of  $400,000.  The 
American  motorist  usually  spends  two  months  on 
the  Continent,  which  brings  the  aggregate  expendi- 
ture up  to  $24,000,000  for  the  season.  So  great  is 
the  number  of  American  automobiles  on  the  Con- 
tinent that  the  transport  of  motors  across  the  At- 
lantic has  become  a  regular  and  specialized  busi- 
ness. A  properly  equipped  touring-car  is  a  private 
train  and  yacht  combined.  The  traveler  can  go 
north,  south,  east,  or  west,  when  he  wishes,  stop  as 
many  days  as  he  wishes  at  one  point,  and  has  no 
need  to  worry  about  tickets  or  luggage.  Motor- 
tourists  on  the  Continent  are  brought  much  more 
into  touch  with  national  life  than  the  railway  trav- 
eler, who,  passing  through  Europe  in  a  train  de 
luxe,  from  one  hotel  de  luxe  to  another,  finds  all 
Europe  alike,  sees  nothing  of  national  costume  or 
habit,  and  hears  little  except  his  own  language. 
The  great  interest  in  motoring  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  especially  in  using  automobiles  as  a 
means  of  travel  as  well  as  pleasure  by  Americans  in 
Europe,  he  says,  will  furnish  additional  stimulus  to 
the  trade  and  an  incentive  to  American  manufac- 
turers to  meet  the  demands  for  and  compete  with 
the  Continental  manufacturers  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets for  high-grade  touring-cars.  The  increasing 
number  of  American  automobiles  in  Europe  will 
encourage  the  establishment  of  much-needed  Central- 
European  agencies  where  repairs  and  supplies  for 
American  machines  can  be  promptly  procured. 


A    PJea    for    the    Automobile    Ambulance. — 

Under  the  heading  "Pathetic  and  Antiquated," 
Motor  Age  (Chicago)  tells  a  story  which  it  uses  as 
an  appeal  for  the  abandonment  of  horse-driven 
ambulances  by  the  city  hospitals.  The  up-to-date 
motor  ambulance,  it  argues,  might  in  this  instance, 
as  in  many  others,  have  saved  a  life  by  bringing  the 
sufferer  promptly  where  he  could  be  cared  for. 
Says  this  magazine: 

Within  a  week  Chicago  was  aroused  over  a  tale 
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The 

Smallest 

Watch 

Made 

in 

America 


A  new  Elgin  Watch  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  watch 
needs  of  womankind,  yet 
meeting  the  same  rigid  re- 
quirements that  have  made 
the  Elgin  the  standard  watch 
for  mankind. 

Illustration  actual  size  of  watch. 

Every  Elgin  watch  is  fully  guaran- 
teed; all  jewelers  have  them — Send 
for  "The  Watch,"  a  story  of  the 
time  of  day. 

ELGIN   NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 

ELGIN,  ILL. 


Beauty  of  design  is  only  one  item  in 

Miller    Monuments 

Careful  selection  of  thehighest-gradegraniteonly  ;skilled 
carving  by  sculptois-not  stone-cutters  ;  studious  regard  for 
the  location  and  surroundings  of  the  family  plot ;  thorough 
carrying  out  of  your  order  in  every  detail,  to  the  final  erec- 
tion of  the  memorial— all  these  and  more  are  what  distin- 
guish Miller  Memorials  from  all  others  and  insure  satisfac- 
tion. 

Monument-making  has  been  my  life  work.  Dealing  with 
me  you  deal  with  the  manufacturer  direct,  and  proper  price 
is  another  of  my  strong  points. 

My  illustrated  book  on  memorials  is  interest- 
ing, and  will  be  sent  to  you  free  on  request. 

J.  L.  MILLER 

(ThJSSTiifiJ  47  ".ibtny  St.,  auiNCY,  mass. 
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told  by  the  daily  papers  of  how  a  maimed  lad  was 
rushed  at  breakneck  speed  in  an  ambulance  in  an 
endeavor  to  place  the  little  fellow  on  a  hospital  op- 
erating table  to  save  his  life.  As  the  story  went, 
the  ambulance  horses  were  continually  urged  to  do 
better  in  the  way  of  speed,  the  boy's  father  reali- 
zing that  only  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the  beasts 
would  beat  death.  It  required  a  long  hour  for  the 
horses  to  cover  seven  miles,  altho  urged  to  do  their 
best;  but  with  all  the  effort  of  the  horses  the  goal 
was  not  reached  in  time  and  the  ambulance  was 
turned  into  a  hearse  before  its  journey  had  ended. 
What  might  have  been  the  result  had  that  ambu- 
lance been  equipped  with  a  modern  motor  for  its 
driving  power?  Assuming  that  the  streets  were 
miserably  rough  and  the  traffic  badly  congested,  it 
would  have  been  nothing  of  an  effort  to  have  placed 
the  suffering  boy  within  the  hospital  doors  in  twenty 
minutes — and,  perchance,  his  life  could  have  been 
saved. 


PERSONAL 

The  Return  of  Wu. — Editorial  comments  on  the 
nroposed  return  of  Wu  Ting-Fang  to  this  country 
as  ambassador  from  China,  range  from  the  glowingly 
enthusiastic  to  the  extreme  opposite.  When  the 
Chinese  diplomat  was  in  this  country  some  years  ago 
in  the  same  office,  he  enjoyed  considerable  popularity 
in  many  circles,  but  since  his  return  to  China  he  has 
manifested,  in  the  opinion  of  some  papers,  an  anti- 
American  disposition  which  should  disqualify  him 
as  ambassador  to  this  country.  Particularly  he  is 
charged  with  sympathizing  in,  if  not  actually  in- 
stigating, the  Chinese  boycott  of  American  goods. 
Other  papers,  while  admitting  his  diplomatic  quali- 
fications for  his  prospective  office,   declare  that  he 


FOOD  STOPPED  IT 
Good  Food  Worth  More  Than  a  ©old  Mine. 


To  find  a  food  that  will  put  an  absolute 
stop  to  "  running  down  "  is  better  than  find- 
ing a  gold  mine. 

Many  people  when  they  begin  to  run 
down  go  from  one  thing  to  another  without 
finding  a  food  that  will  stop  the  progress  of 
disease.  Grape-Nuts  is  the  most  nourish- 
ing food  known  and  will  set  one  right  if  that 
is  possible. 

The  experience  of  a  Louisana  lady  may  be 
interesting.  "I  received  a  severe  nervous 
shuck  some  years  ago  and  from  that  and 
overwork  gradually  broke  down.  My  food 
did  not  agree  with  me  and  I  lost  Mesh  rapidly. 
I  changed  from  one  kind  of  food  to  another, 
but  was  unable  to  stop  the  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength. 

"  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  I 
finally  became,  in  reality,  a  living  skeleton. 
My  nights  were  sleepless,  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  take  opiates  in  various  forms. 
After  trying  all  sorts  of  food  without  success 
I  finally  got  down  to  toasted  bread  with  a 
little  butter,  and  after  a  while  this  began  to 
sour  and  I  could  not  digest  it.  Then  I  took 
to  toasted  crackers  and  lived  on  them  for 
several  weeks,  but  kept  getting  weaker. 

"One  day  Grape-Nuts  was  suggested  and 
it  seemed  to  me  from  the  description  that  it 
was  just  the  sort  of  food  I  could  digest.  I 
began  by  eating  a  small  portion,  gradually 
increasing  the  amount  each  day. 

"  My  improvement  began  at  once,  for  it 
afforded  me  the  nourishment  that  I  had  been 
starving  for.  No  more  harassing  pains  and 
indigestion.  For  a  month  I  ate  nothing  but 
Grape-Nuts  and  a  little  cream,  then  I  got  so 
well  I  could  take  on  other  kinds  of  food.  1 
gained  flesh  rapidly  and  now  I  am  in  better 
health  than  I  have  been  in  years.  I  still  stick 
to  Grape-Nuts  because  I  like  the  food  and  I 
know  of  its  powerful  nourishing  properties. 
My  physician  says  that  my  whole  trouble 
was  a  lack  of  power  to  digest  food,  and  that 
no  other  food  that  he  knows  of  would  have 
brought  me  out  of  the  trouble  except  Grape- 
Nuts."     "  There's  a  Reason." 


MAKING 


cc 


INSPECTION    of    parts— every 
little  wheel — every   little   pinion 
— all  are  inspected  here  for  possible 
imperfections. 

"Every  edge  must  be  cut  smooth 
and  true — see  her  discard  each  part 
showing  even  the  slightest   roughness. 

"It  is  particular  work,  calling  for 
keen  young  eyes  trained  to  discover  everything  likely  to      fsispectiosi 
cause  future  trouble.     Ask  her  how  perfect  each  part  must      OrPartS 
be,  and  she  will  answer — 'perfect.' 

"No  degree  but  absolute  perfection  is  considered  good 
enough  for^^^tta?  watches.  That  is  what  the  inspection 
is  for — to  assure  satisfaction." 

We  spend  $30,000  a  year 
on  the  inspection  alone  of 

7ktJ$aej(!<zae£  watches. 

This  is  but  one  more  reason  why  we  call  the 


"The  Watch  for  the  Great  American  People. 


$2  to  $36 


Every  step  taken  in  making  a  %g<jSia&UK&  is  a 
straight  stride  toward  solid  value — every  pro- 
cess adds  definite  worth.  The  faJtaebul  is  the 
only  medium  priced  watch  with  both  case  and 
movement  made  under  one  roof  each  to  exactly  fit 
the  other.    Look  inside  for  the  ironclad  guarantee. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  /&^c^we 
watches.  If  he  does  not  keep  them,  send  us 
his  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
free  copy  of  the  most  beautiful  book  ever 
attempted  by  any  watch  manufacturer — our 
splendid  new  catalog  of  watches  for  men  and 
women.  We  will  see  that  you  get  through  your 
dealer  any  watch  that  you  want.  Write  us  to- 
day and  remember  to  give  us  your  jeweler' s  name. 

NEW  ENGLAND  WATCH  CO. 
119  Dover  Street  Waterbury,  Conn. 


10175 


No.  10175 — Actual  Size, 
sine    hinged    back 


Open  Face.     Full  Bas- 

cover    and   inside  dome. 

10  Kt.  Gold  Filled  Case — Warranted  20  years. 

Either  Plain  Back  or  Engine  Turned,  $11.25. 

No.  9601 — Actual  Size.     Open  Face  10  Kt.  Gold 

Filled  Case.    20  Year  Guarantee,  $7.50. 


absolute  safety. 


Write  to-day 
for  the  five  per 
cent  booklet. 

You  naturally  want 
your  money  to  earn 
the  highest  rate  of  in- 
terest consistent  with 
«J  This  Company  has 
been  paying  5  per  cent  for  over  1 3  years . 
Cfl  It  has  prosperous,  satisfied  deposit- 
ors in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  in 
many  foreign  countries.  tj|  Every 
dollar  of  its  investments  is  backed  by 
more  than  double  the  value  in  im- 
proved real  estate.  <|  There  is  not 
the  slightest  element  of  risk  or  specu- 
lation. C]|  Deposits  may  be  withdrawn 
at  any  time  without  notice  and  with- 
out loss  of  interest.  The  book  tells  all 
about  it.     May  We  send  it  to  you  ? 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  fid. 


THE    Certificates    of    Deposit   is- 
*■    sued  by  this  bank  offer  an  abso- 
lutely safe  form  of  investment,  paying 
b%  per  annum.  Write  for  booklet  "3D." 


rGAPITAL$IO0;p00°o 


R%Bond  Shares 

^^  OF  THE 

New  York  Realty  Owners  Go. 

The  Safest  Form  of  Investment  Known 

Interest  is  (iitaranteed  and  principal  is  secured  by  exten- 
sive New  York  Realty  holdings,  with  a  Guarantee  of  .M.r 
Dollars  far  Bach  Dollar  of  investment.  This  ratio  ol 
security  is  being  >>iil  I  further  increased  bj  the  extension  ol  our 
business  ami  the  enham  errent  in  the  value  of  our  properties. 
Over  hall  a  million  dollar*  pan!  t«>  investors  during  the  past  12 
years.  Investments  ol  front  $100  t->  *10,000  accepted,  parti- 
cipating! n  earnings  from  date  »■!  n 

ASSETS,  $2,000,000.00 

WRITE  TO-SAT  FOR  BOOKLET  q. 

480  FIFTH    AVKVFK.  \K«   YORK  CITY 
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U  A  1/C    A   PPRQnNAI    RIFT  ^or  Christmas  (or  any  anniversary  or  occasion)  that  will  be  prized  for  its 
itlHM.  H  rLllOUIiHL  UITI   character  and  not  for  its  cost.     NOW  is  the  time  to  begin  compiling  the 

FRIENDSHIP   CALENDAR. 

A    THOUGHT    FOR    EVERY    DAY    OF    I908 

The  calendar  this  year  is  more  beautiful  than  last.  The  idea  is  the  same  that  pleased  the  thousands  who  gave 
an^  -cceived  the  calendar  last  year  and  thus  founded  the  "  Friendship  Family  "    Won't  you  join  this  year? 

Vou,  and  mutual  friends  of  the  friend  you  compile  for,  make  the  calendar  a  365-leaved  record  of  your  friend- 
ship, expressed  in  any  and  every  individual  way;  original  or  quoted  verses,  jests  and  greetings;  clippings,  kodak 
prints,  ^nd  endless  variety  to  afford  pleasure  and  express  appreciation. 


FLUE  AND  GOLD  EDITION— Shown  here,  design  in 
three  colors,  silk  hanger.  365  artistically  dated  leaves, 
with  irilt  listeners;  postage  paid,  $1.00. 

FLEMISH  EDITION— Arts  and  Crafts  fumed  oak  back; 
panel  for  inserting  photograph  or  post  card;  title  hand- 
painted  in  two  colors;  calendar  pad  as  above;  postage 
paid.  83.50. 


MOROCCO  BDITION— Red  or  Alice  Rlue  padded 
Morocco  back,  easel  leg  to  stand  on  desk  or  dresser; 
title  stamped  in  gold;  leaves  dated  in  two  colors,  with 
gold-plated  fasteners  -.postage  paid,  $5.00. 

Each  calendar  in  box  to  match  with  complete  instruc- 
tions "Just  How  to  Do  It"  and  extracts  for  use  in  compil- 
ing calendar  if  desired. 


Send  ns  yonr  dealer's  name  and  address   and  we  will  send  you  FREE  Stevenson's   "  V.UliE  OF  A  FRIEND,"  beautifully 
illuminated  infold,  red  and  black,  on  vellum,  suitable  for  framing  or  for  sending  to  friend  with  calendar. 
M'e  want  your  dealer  to  supply  you;  but  if  he  won't,  we  will.     Write  today. 

FRIENDSHIP  CALENDAR  CO..  29  Cedar  Street.  New  Britain,  Conn. 


"In  the  Language  of  President  Roosevelt,* 


We  Are  'Dee— lighted9 " 

"To  »ay  we  are  satisfied  with  oar  ANGLE  LAMP  does  not  half  describe  it.  In  the  language  of 
President  Roosevelt,  be-olding  the  St  Louis  Fair,  we  are  '  De-lighted,'  "  writes  Mr.  G.  is.  Randle, 
Flatt,  Kan.  "T..is  ia  cer.ainly  the  best  schema  ior  lighting  we  have  ever  tried.  In  our  estimation 
it  excels  either  gas  or  electricity  witu  any  burner  made.  The  light  is  more  brilliant,  and  instead 
of  injuring  the  eyes  it  seems  actually  to  rest  them  Talk  about  30  days'  trial— why ,  30  minutes  is 
enough  to  convince  the  worst  old  logy  that  ever  l.ved  in  '  Missouri  I '  " 

Would  you,  Reader,  speak  of  your  li^htin^  s\  stem  .is  enthusiastically  as  does  Mr.  Randle  of  his 

ANGLli  LAMP?     Can  you  boast  of  your  Hjht  that  it  "excels  g .is 

or  electricity  with  any  burner  made?"     No?    Then  why  not 

change  for  one  of  whii  h  you  i  .m  ?    You  pay  fi  r  artificial 

light  of  some  sort,  for  we  all  do.    And  for  y3  to  %  'ess 

than  the  nmountyort  are  now  paying  you  can  have  the 

sortot  light  which  would  make  your  friends  exclaim  how 

well  jour  home  was  lighted. 

You  are  wondering  how  we  make  this  broad  statement 

Angle  Lamp 

ithout  even  knowing  what  li  'lit  you  are  now  using.    Hut 

you  v.  ill  understand  when  «  e  tell  you  The  ANGLE   I -AM  I* 

burns  a  full   16  hours  on  a  quart  of  oil  where  the  ordinary  round 

w  it  k    lamp,   usually  considered    the    cheapest   me. ins   of  lighting, 

burns  but  5  to  7  hours  on  the  same  quantity. 


But  it  isn't  economy  alone  that  makes 
The  ANGLE  LAMP  s  >attra<  Uvea  means 
of  li-rhtinp.  lor  the  ingenious  constrw  tion 
of  the  burner,  whii  h  by  giving  perfect  combus- 
tion makes  every  quart  of  oil  do  clour  If  work, 
also  eliminates  all  the  smoke,  odor  and  bother. 
"While  the  arrangement  of  the  burner*  causing  the  light  to 
burn  straight  out  from  the  lamp,  throws  the  light  directly 
downward  ivhere  it  is  needed,  doubling  its  lighting  effect. 

The  ANGLE  LAMP  is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas. 
It  requires  but  5  minutes' attention  a  week  then  is  always 
ready  the  instant  you  turn  the  button  and  apply  the  match.    It 


never  smokes  or  gives  the  slightest  odor  whether  burned  at 
full  height  or  turned  low  like  gas.  It  is  absolutely  safe  and 
cannot  explode.  Hut  most  Important  of  all,  the  ANGLE 
burner   develops    to    the    highest  degree    the    soft,    restful 

qualities  of  kerosene  light.  It  fairly  Hoods  your  rooms  with 
a  brilliant  shadowless  light  of  the  quality  I)r.  Day  says  "is 
now  and  must  long  continue  the  supreme  reading  light  in 
general  use."     All  of  w  Inch  facts  we  offer  to  prove  by 


■30   DAYS'   TRIAL 


*/  If  you  would  understand  why  such  people  as  ex-President  Cleveland,  the  Ko<  kefellers,  Carnegies,  etc.,  who  <  are  nothing 
about  its  economical  features,  have  chosen  this  oil  burning  lamp  for  lighting  their  homes  and  estates  in  preference  to  gas, 
electricity,  acetylene, .or  any  other  system,  write  for  our  catalog  "47"  listing  39  varieties,  from  $2. 00  up,  and  giving  you  the 
information  about  all  lighting  methods  that  it  would  cost  you  hundreds  of  dollars  to  collei  t. 

ANGLE  MFG.  CO.,  Angle  Bldg.,  159-161  W.  24th  St.,  New  York 
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lacks  the  dignity  which  is  deemed  a  necessary  ad- 
junct of  the  ambassadorship  Thus,  the  Washing- 
ton Star  predicts  that  if  he  returns  "he  will  resume 
his  old  capers  and  become  again  the  top-liner  in 
official  vaudeville."  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  deals 
with  him  more  charitably,  however,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  mentions  some  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, while  treating  the  prospect  of  his  return  in  a 
semihumorous  vein.     We  read' 

While  formerly  occupying  the  exalted  and  respon- 
sible station  of  chief  Chinese  diplomatist  at  the  na- 
tional capital,  it  was  Wu's  constant  aim  to  understand 
our  institutions  as  well  as  our  manners  and  customs, 
and  to  get  into  sympathetic  touch  with  all  of  our 
vital  and  paramount  issues. 

With  this  end  in  view  he  sought  admission  to  the 
clubs,  studied  the  book  reviews,  and  devoured  the 
newspapers  during  the  early  months  of  his  residence 
among  us,  after  which  time  he  gladly  responded  to 
all  invitations  to  address  the  American  people  on  their 
needs  and  their  aspirations. 

He  was  a  particular  favorite  of  the  women's  clubs, 
before  which  he  delivered  interesting  talks  on  the 
marriage  relation,  domestic  economy,  the  servant- 
girl  question,  and  the  duties  of  the  model  husband. 
These  were  collected  and  afterward  published  serially 
in  an  uplift  magazine. 

The  popularity  attained  by  Wu  as  a  women's-club- 
Speaker  led  naturally  to  a  demand  for  him  among  the 
numerous  men's  clubs  of  Boston,  and  so  to  his  down- 
fall as  a  diplomatist.  As  long  as  he  confined  him- 
self to  the  women's  clubs,  the  socialistic  clubs,  the 
municipal-ownership  clubs,  and  organizations  of  that 
sort,  and  to  questions  of  a  purely  economic  or  social 
character,  our  Government,  which  is  proverbially 
liberal  in  such  matters,  raised  no  objection. 

There  were  times  when  Wu  excited  local  feeling 
and  aroused  local  prejudice  by  touching  upon  graft- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  upon  the  unsafe  character  of  the 
East  River  Bridge  in  New  York,  upon  the  need  of  a 
healthful  substitute  for  baked  beans  in  Boston,  upon 
a  short-weight  pretzel  in  Milwaukee,  upon  the  painful 
silence  around  the  Union  Depot  in  St.  Louis,  and  upon 
the  traction  problem  in  Chicago,  but  the  national 
Government  paid  no  serious  attention  to  him  until 
he  openly  allied  himself  with  the  antiimperialists 
and  advocated  the  surrendering  of  the  Philippines  to 
Aguinaldo.     Then  the  State  Department  took  notice. 

But  nobody  has  ever  thought  of  attributing  this 
mistake  to  anything  save  the  desire  of  Wu  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  those  under  whose  auspices  he 
happened  to  be  talking. 

The  success  of  his  second  mission  to  this  country 
will  depend  to  a  very  large  degree  upon  the  social 
and  intellectual  alliances  that  Wu  forms  at  the  begin- 
ning. He  is  of  that  generous,  impulsive,  and  emo- 
tional temperament  which,  for  instance,  might  just 
as  easily  as  not,  lead  him  to  take  the  side  of  Dr.  Long 
as  the  side  of  Dr.  Roosevelt  in  the  nature-faker  con- 
troversy, thereby  not  only  ruining  his  chance  for 
future  advancement,  but  imperiling  the  peace  of  the 
Orient. 


A  Liberator  of  Slaves. — There  is  living  now  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  a  colored  woman,  named  Harriet 
Tubman,  who  first  came  into  public  notice  a  number 
of  years  before  the  Civil  War.  An  escaped  slave 
herself,  she  became  active  in  the  freeing  of  her  brother 
and  sister  slaves,  and  so  skilful  was  she  in  helping 
them  to  escape  that  at  one  time,  according  to  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Herald,  a  reward  of  $40,000  was 
offered  for  her  capture  dead  or  alive.  Her  methods 
are  thus  described: 

On  some  darkly  propitious  night  there  would  be 
breathed  about  the  negro  quarters  of  a  plantation 
word  that  she  had  come  to  lead  them  forth.  At 
midnight  she  would  stand  waiting  in  the  depths  of 
woodland  or  timbered  swamp,  and  stealthily,  one  by 
one,  her  fugitives  would  creep  to  the  rendezvous. 
She  entrusted  her  plans  to  but  few  of  the  party 
confiding  only  in  one  or  two  of  the  more  intelligent 
negroes.  She  knew  her  path  well  by  this  time, 
and  they  followed  her  unerring  guidance  without 
1  |uestion. 

She  assumed  the  authority  and  enforced  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  military  despot,      Strapped  to  her  bro  id 
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back  was  a  basket  laden  with  babies  in  the  drowsy 
depths  of  paregoric.  In  her  hand  was  a  loaded  pistol 
with  which  she  brought  to  his  knees  the  craven  who 
spoke  of  turning  back.  "Dead  niggers  tell  no  tales," 
she  would  remark  with  grim  ferocity,  "you  go  on,  or 
you  die  where  you  is."  Under  her  direction  the 
women  were  burdened  like  herself,  while  she  uplifted 
them  with  an  eloquence  born  of  a  noble  nature,  ex- 
horting them  to  courage.  Thus,  by  secret  paths  of 
her  own  making,  through  wilderness  and  ravine, 
with  no  guide  but  the  north  star,  nor  other  light  than 
that,  she  coaxed,  browbeat,  threatened,  and  finally 
led  them  forth  into  the  sunlight  of  the  free-soil  States. 

Harriet's  ability  as  an  actress  has  been  alluded  to. 
One  of  her  masterly  accomplishments  in  this  line, 
young  as  she  was,  was  the  impersonation  of  a  decrepit 
old  woman.  On  one  of  her  expeditions  into  Virginia, 
and  with  a  reward  of  $40,000  on  her  head,  dead  or 
alive,  she  had  the  incredible  nerve  to  enter  a  village 
where  lived  one  of  her  former  masters.  This  was 
necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  her  plans  for  thit 
trip.  Her  only  disguise  was  a  bodily  assumption 
of  age.  To  reenforce  this,  her  subtle  foresight 
prompted  her  to  buy  some  live  chickens,  which  she 
carried  suspended  by  the  legs  from  a  cord.  In  this 
manner  she  went  about  the  real  business  of  her  visit. 
Suddenly  the  emergency  arose  which  she  had  so 
marvelously  divined.  As  she  turned  a  corner  she 
saw  coming  toward  her  none  other  than  her  old 
master.  Lest  he  might  see  through  her  impersona- 
tion and  to  make  an  excuse  for  flight,  she  loosed  the 
cord  that  held  the  fowls  and,  amid  the  laughter  of 
the  bystanders,  gave  chase  to  them  as  they  flew 
squawking  over  a  near-by  fence. 

On  her  eighth  excursion  she  found  that  a  guard 
of  officers  were  waiting  for  her  and  her  charges  at 
the  bridge  which  crosses  the  river  at  Wilmington, 
Del.  At  this  time  Harriet  had  organized  a  great 
chain  of  refuges  in  the  homes  of  abolitionists  and  at 
once  distributed  the  members  of  her  band  in  neigh- 
boring families  who  she  knew  were  her  friends. 
Meanwhile  she  got  word  to  Thomas  Garrett,  the 
famous  Quaker  friend  of  the  slaves.  Next  morning 
two  wagonloads  of  trusted  bricklayers  crossed  the 
bridge  apparently  on  their  way  to  work.  At  dusk, 
when  the  wagons  returned,  the  bricklayers  were 
shouting  and  singing  as  if  in  the  delirium  of  intoxica- 
ted hilarity.  But  huddled  in  trembling  fright  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  wagons  lay  Harriet's  refugees.  All 
escaped  in  safety,  among  them  a  famous  slave,  "  Joe," 
valued  at  $2,000.  It  is  told  of  Mr.  Garrett  that 
when  in  later  years  he  was  left  penniless  at  the  age 
-of  sixty  by  reason  of  heavy  fines  for  assisting  fugitive 
slaves,  the  United  States  Judge  who  made  him  a 
bankrupt  said. 

"Garrett,  let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you  not  to  interfere 
hereafter  in  the  course  of  justice." 

"Judge,"  returned  the  contumacious  Quaker, 
■"thou  hast  not  left  me  a  dollar,  but  I  wish  thee  to 
know  that  if  there  be  a  fugitive  who  wants  shelter 
and  a  friend,  send  him  to  Thomas  Garrett." 

Harriet  knew  all  the  stations  of  the  famous  "  under- 
ground road  "  and  all  the  friends  of  escaping  negroes 
came  to  know  and  trust  her.  Her  last  expedition 
to  the  South  was  in  i860,  when  she  was  forty-six 
years  old. 

The  writer  tells  also  of  how  she  aided  a  fugitive 
slave  to  escape  the  United  States  authorities.  She 
was  visiting  a  cousin  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  when  news  came 
to  her  that  an  escaped  slave  had  been  retaken  in  that 
city  by  his  master  and  that  the  officers  had  remanded 
him  to  Virginia.     We  read: 

Instantly  upon  hearing  the  news  Harriet  started 
for  the  office  of  the  United  States  Commissioner, 
spreading  the  object  of  her  errand  along  the  street  as 
she  went.  Her  marvelous  gift  of  leadership  and 
command  never  shone  brighter  and  she  arrived  at  the 
commissioner's  office  backed  by  a  colored  crowd, 
with  many  whites,  that  choked  the  street.  The 
officers  dared  not  bring  the  fugitive  down  to  the 
wagon  waiting  at  the  curb  to  carry  him  away.  With 
a  fine  sense  of  dramatic  value,  Harriet  forced  her  way 
to  the  room  where  the  fugitive  sat,  and  stood  among 
the  officers  where  the  cheering  crowd  outside  could 
plainly  see  her. 

The  officers  played  a  waiting  game,  and,  thirsting 
for  action,  Harriet  went  out  among  the  mass  of  people 
and,  firing  the  imaginations  of  some  boys,  sent  them 
about  the  near-by  streets  to  cry  "Fire!"      Soon  the 
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fire  bells  were  ringing,  and  the  crowd  in  front  of  the 
office  greatly  increased.  Harriet  herself,  assuming 
her  favorite  guise  of  a  tottering  old  woman,  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  Commissioner's  stairs.  Repeated 
efforts  of  the  officers  to  clear  the  building  left  the 
supposed  old  woman  still  at  her  post.  The  crowd 
had  now  become  tensely  silent,  when  some  one  loudly 
offered  to  buy  the  negro.  This  caught  the  crowd, 
and  soon  spirited  bidding  had  raised  an  offer  of 
$1,200  for  him.  Suddenly  at  this  juncture  a  window 
across  the  street  was  raised  and  a  man's  voice  cried 
out: 

"Two  hundred  dollars  for  his  rescue — not  one  cent 
to  buy  him!" 

At  this  moment,  thinking  the  mob  had  spent  its 
enthusiasm,  the  officers  were  bringing  the  negro 
down  the  stairs  to  the  wagon.  He  was  attended  by 
the  United  States  Marshal,  a  deputy,  and  his  master. 
Fired  by  the  offer  of  his  rescue,  the  crowd  pushed 
forward,  and  Harriet,  throwing  off  her  disguise, 
shouted: 

"Here  he  is!     Here  he  is!     Take  him!" 

With  these  words  she  pounced  upon  the  Marshal 
with  all  her  gigantic  strength  and  bore  him  to  the 
ground.  Then,  hurling  men  aside  like  children,  she 
seized  the  prisoner,  and  with  the  mad  ferocity  of  her 
ancestors  fought  her  way  down  the  street. 

"Drag  us  out!"  she  yelled.  "Down  to  the  ribber! 
Drown  him,  but  don't  let  dem  have  him!" 

A  policeman  who  struck  her  with  his  club  she  sent 
reeling  to  his  knees.  Another,  trying  to  down  her, 
she  choked  into  half-unconsciousness,  and  hurled 
him  sprawling  to  the  sidewalk.  Nothing  could  re- 
strain the  crowd  now,  and.  surrounding  Harriet  and 
her  terrified  charge,  to  whom  she  had  clung  through- 
out her  superhuman  struggles,  they  bore  them  to  the 
river.  Here  he  was  placed  in  a  boat,  carried  to  the 
other  side,  and  rushed  to  a  near  -by  house  while 
Harriet  followed  by  the  ferry. 


A  Human  Catalog.— Mr.  Percy  Digby  of  Pitts- 
burg took  a  novel  method  of  assuring  himself  of  a 
life-tenure  of  his  position  of  law  librarian  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pa.  Instead  of  compiling  a  catalog 
of  the  20,000  volumes  in  his  library,  he  memorized 
sufficient  of  the  data  to  be  able  to  produce  almost 
instantly  any  book  called  for.  Consequently  his 
mysterious  disappearance,  recently,  left  the  library 
with  no  catalog  and  with  no  one  competent  to  con- 
duct the  work.  The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron- 
icle tells  the  remarkable  story: 

Percy  Digby  has  been  the  law  librarian  of  the 
county  which  includes  Pittsburg  for  practically  the 
entire  period  of  its  existence.  He  assumed  charge 
when  the  library  contained  only  a  few  books,  and 
retained  its  custody  when  the  volumes  reached  the 
number  of  20,000. 

Librarian  Digby  had  peculiar  ideas  regarding  the 
duties  of  a  librarian,  and  he  also  had  notions  of  his 
own  regarding  tenure  of  office.  The  post  seems  to 
have  looked  good  to  him,  even  when  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  great  collection  consisted  only  of  copies 
of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  and  a  few  scattering 
horn-books  of  the  legal  profession.  Librarian  Digby, 
besides  possessing  a  phenomenal  specialized  memory, 
had  an  ambition  to  retain  his  position  for  life,  and 
recent  developments  show  that  he  was  wise  in  his 
day  and  generation. 

Small  as  was  the  collection  of  legal  lore,  Librarian 
Digby  glanced  down  the  years  of  the  future,  and 
opined  that  the  library  would  grow  in  numbers  and 
become  increasingly  useful  in  the  administration  of 
justice  by  the  courts  of  Allegheny  County.  He  knew 
that  the  time  would  come  with  himself,  as  with  all 
men,  when  other  and  younger  persons  would  covet 
the  lucrative  and  altogether  pleasant  berth  of  law 
librarian  of  Allegheny  County;  and  when,  as  is  the 
manner  among  men,  he  would  go  into  the  discard. 

Librarian  Digby  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  human  catalog  by  keeping  in  his  mind  the  contents 
of  each  volume  as  it  was  added  to  the  collection. 
In  order  that  he  might  be  indispensable  to  the  courts 
he  decided  not  to  make  a  written  catalog  of  the  vol- 
umes in  the  library.  So  systematically  was  his  work 
in  this  respect  that  he  was  able  to  fihd  instantly  any 
desired  case  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  refer,  and 


No  Honing— 
No  Grinding 


JRAZOR    FLASHES 

No.  1     ""*~ 

Some  day  shaving  is  forced  upon 
every  man.  At  first  it  does  not 
matter  what  sort  of  razor  is  used — 
father's  pet  Carbo  Magnetic  or 
mother's  fond  birthday  gift  of  an 
expensive  safety  with  its  constant  tax 
of  new  blades — just  so  it  shaves. 

The  beard  soon   stiffens,  and  then 
the  real,  vital  question  arises:  "Why 
doesn't    a    razor    hold   its    edge    uni 
formly    from    heel    to     head    without 
honing    or    grinding?"      Shaving     has 
now     become     a     necessity— but    the 
comfort    and    satisfaction    of    a    daily 
cool,   clean   shave  is  very  seldom  ob- 
tained.    Pulling  and  smarting  is  the 
usual  outcome  of  the  effort,  whether 
you   shave   yourself  or  have  it   done 
in  your  favorite  barber's  chair.     You 
persistently     ask,     "Why?"       "The 
temper  of  the   blade   is   not  uniform, 
making   periodical   honing  and   grind, 
ing  a  necessity,"  is  our  answer. 

The  blade   of    the    Carbo    Magnetic 
razor  is  finished  by  a  secret  process  of 

Electric  Tempering  that 

positively  merges  every  particle  of 
carbon  (the  life  of  steel)  into  the 
metal— giving  a  diamond-like 
hardness  uniformly  throughout 
the  blade— something  absolutely  im- 
possible with  fire-tempered  steel  used 
in  making  all  other  razor  blades. 

But  test  this  no  honing,  no 

grinding f  unconditionally  guar- 
anteed   razor    in    your  own    home — or  i 
have  your  barber  use  it  on  you.    Senc 
us    your    dealer's    name,    tell    if    he 


m 


o 


9 


handles     the    Carbo    Magnetic    razor 

and  we  will  mail  you  our  new  proposition  for 

testing  these  razors  without  Obligation 

on  your  nart  to  purchase,  together 

with   our   free   booklet,   "  Hints  on   Shaving." 


SIT   Of   TWO    IN 
LlATKlft    CASE 

•   ft  s.so   • 

CARBO  MAGNETIC 

STROP' 

■     *   I.OO     * 


COPYRIGHT,  1907,  BY  FIRM   OP 

A.  L.  S1LBERSTEIN,  445=447  Broadway,  N.Y. 


-Do  You  Shave  Yourself  ?- 


With  a  Kn.se  Dry  Hone  you  can 
in  10  seconds  make  your  razor 
ed^e  equal  to  a  barber's.  Wet 
hones-  usually  take  half  an  hour 
of  an  expert.  Busse's  Hones  re- 
quire  no  skill;  anybody  can  use 
themi  adapted  to  either  plain 
or  safety  styles.  A  prentleman 
said.  "1  would  not  take  $25  for 
rnino  if  I  eon  Id  not  (ret  another: 
bare  llBed  it  ft  years  and  my 
razor  is  as  go"d  ns  new." 
SI. CO   PREPAID 

CoaU  nothing   if   not    satisfactory. 
BUS8F  A-  CO..  527  Waliml  SI ...  <  Incl n n:lt  1.  O. 


Send    Dime 

for  20  Dazzling  "Shines" 

VEagle  Brand" 
Shoe  Cream 

in  handsome  Op:il  Glass  Box  with  metal 
•crew  cup.  To  quickly  Introduce  this  shoe 
polish  made  from  pure  wax  containing  oil, 
we  make  this  liberal  offer.  Gives  dazzling  lustre  to  any  fine  black 
leather,  TlnxCalf.  ViciKid,  Velour,  Cuban  Wax  Calfor  Patent  Leather 
Shoes,  Will  not  rub  off  or  soil  the  garments.  Preserves  the 
leather.  )M,ikf-H  nlm<>*  comfortable  .Sample  box  contains  enough 
Shoe  ( 'ream  l"r  about  20  slimes.  Regular  size  25c,  contains  sufficient 
for  HO  whines.  Send  dime  and  dealer's  name  today  for  sample  box. 
THE  AMERICAN  HHOE  POLISH  CO.,  218  No.  Franklin  St., Chicago 
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speedily  produce  the  volume,  without  the  tedious 
process  of  examining  catalogs  and  indexes. 

Why  the  eleven  courts  which  now  depend  upon  the 
Allegheny  Law  Library  for  references  should  have 
allowed  this  condition  of  affairs  to  exist,  until  the 
librarian  had  established  his  remarkable  monopoly, 
has  not  transpired.  Recently  an  effort  was  made  to 
induce  the  librarian  to  compile  a  written  catalog, 
and  liberal  extra  compensation  was  offered  for  the 
work.  This  the  canny  custodian  of  legal  literature 
declined  to  do,  frankly  declaring  that  he  purposed  to 
retain  the  position  of  librarian  during  the  term  of  his 
natural  life. 

Now  there  is  consternation  among  the  big  wigs, 
and  in  the  ranks  of  lawyers  of  high  and  low  degree. 
For  some  weeks  it  has  been  apparent  that  the  libra- 
rian's strenuous  mental  work  was  having  its  logical 
effect.  Latterly  he  has  been  acting  strangely,  and 
a  few  days  ago  he  disappeared  from  his  office.  Even 
if  found  alive  it  is  apprehended  that  the  catalog  of 
the  law  library  will  have  become  a  mental  wreck, 
and  all  record  of  the  20,000  important  volumes  will 
have  vanished. 

It  is  fortunate  that  librarians  generally  do  not 
become  imbued  with  the  monopolistic  spirit  of 
Librarian  Digby.  The  result,  in  case  he  had  been  the 
custodian  of  a  modern  fiction  library,  instead  of 
musty  legal  volumes,  would  be  sad  to  contemplate. 


40,000  Asking  Aid. — A  correspondent  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  after  interviewing  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage,  reports  that  she  spends  longer  hours 
at  work  than  many  a  busy  man  in  his  downtown 
office.  The  requests  for  aid,  to  which  she  gives 
personal  attention,  are  so  numerous  that  she  has  her 
time  well  filled  looking  after  them.  She  was  willing, 
nevertheless,  to  chat  freely  with  her  visitor,  who 
took  away  some  interesting  reminiscences.  A  part 
of  his  story  we  quote: 

It  was  a  different  person  than  I  had  expected,  this 
old  gentlelady  who  has  dedicated  the  last  years  of 
her  life  to  the  giving  away  of  $50,000,000.  It  was  a 
kindly,  gentle,  almost  childish  woman,  free  from  the 
slightest  ostentation  or  false  pride,  and  quite  the 
pleasantest  woman  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

I  found  before  I  had  talked  with  her  ten  minutes 
that  she  is  possest  with  a  very  subtle  humor.  I 
became  convinced  later  on,  and  on  subsequent  inter- 
views, that  it  is  a  saving  grace.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
lights  that  burn  along  the  pathway  of  her  life,  a  life 
that  is  made  all  too  gloomy  by  the  thousands  who  are 
reaching  for  her  money.  That,  and  her  love  for  the 
flowers  and  the  birds  and  all  dumb  animals,  is  all 
the  joy  that  the  world  allows  her. 

She  was  speaking  to  me  of  authorship  and  its 
struggles.  She  told  me  of  how  Louise  Alcott,  whom 
she  knew  very  well,  had  struggled  for  twenty  years 
at  writing  before  she  earned  enough  to  relieve  her 
of  the  necessity  of  washing  dishes  and  scrubbing 
floors 

One  day,  down  at  Lawrence,  her  summer  home,  a 
station  rig  was  waiting  outside  for  a  party  that  had 
come  out  to  visit  her.  The  horse's  tail  had  been 
docked  and  the  driver  had  found  it  necessary  to  spend 
the  entire  hour  the  party  was  in  the  house  in  indus- 
triously fanning  away  the  droves  of  sandflies  that 
were  making  the  horse  miserable.  Mrs.  Sage  looked 
on  with  a  malicious  twinkle  in  her  eyes.  Finally  she 
called  out  to  the  driver:  "I  am  just  glad  you  have 
to  stand  there  in  the  hot  sun  and  work.  It  serves 
you  right.  I  wish  I  could  dock  you,  so  you  would  see 
how  it  feels." 

People  have  broken  down  under  a  slighter  weight 
than  Mrs.  Sage  has  to  carry.  Forty  thousand  letters 
have  come  to  her  since  she  became  the  custodian  of 
the  Sage  millions.  Thousands-  of  these  letters  are  from 
simple  souls  who  believe  that  if  they  tell  their  tale 
of  wo  they  will  receive  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
Many  of  them  are  really  in  need  of  money;  many 
more  are  fakes.  Their  letters  are  couched  in  the 
most  agonizing  manner,  all  griefs  that  words  can  de- 
pict are  laid  before  her,  in  the  hope  of  melting  a  few 
thousands.  Every  day  she  hears  the  story  of  a  hun- 
dred tragedies,  real  or  false.  Even  her  old  friends 
when  they  come  to  call  upon  her  bring  letters  from 
other  people  or  talk  in  interest  of  some  institution. 


The  problem  of  shaving  has  always  been  a  troublesome 
one  with  most  men.  Those  who  depend  on  the  barber 
find  it  expensive — a  waste  of  time  and  disagreeable  in 
many  ways — without  taking  into  account  the  danger  of 
infection  from  unsanitary  conditions. 

This  little  razor,  "The  Gillette,"  has  solved  the  problem 
for   all   time. 

There  is  no  reason  why  every  man  should  not  shave  himself. 

The  difficulties  have  all  been 
overcome  by  the  "  Gillette." 

It  requires  no  stropping  or 
honing,  is  always  sharp  and 
in  perfect  condition.  Its  ad- 
justment is  positive  and  its 
work  is  perfect. 

The  blades  are  so  inexpensive 
that  they  can  be  thrown  away 
when  dulled. 

Asf(  $out  dealer  for  the 
"  Gillette  "  to-day,  and 
"  Shaoe  Yourself  "  with 
ease,  comfort  and  economy. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
consists     of    triple    silver'    Wf 
plated  holder — 12  double'    C  ' 
edged  blades,    packed    in    ' 
velvet  lined  leather  case. 
Price  $5.00.  Combination 
sets,  $6.50  to  $50.00 

Sold  by  leading  jewelry,  drug, 
cutlery,  hardware  and  sporting  goods 
dealers.  Jlsk  for  the  "Gillette" 
and  our  interesting  booklet. 

Refuse  all  substitutes  and  write 
to- day  for  special  free  trial  offer. 

Gillette  Sales  C 

240  TIMES  BLDG. 

New  York  City 


NO  STROPPING  NO  HONING 


FLAT 
CLASP 


>  A  .;■■ 


fe  \       ^^^    The  grasp 
B    I    \-Y  of  the  clasp 

H  \W       is  easy.     It's 
^  mm         flat — the  only  abso- 
lutely flat  clasp  garter 
is  the  Brighton.     Milli 
ons  of  men  know  this — buy        *%>^ 
them  and  wear  them.     The  wear 
is  there,  and  they  cost  only  a  quarter 
a  pair.    Bemember  it. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St..  PHiuranu 
Mikeis  OF  PIONEER  SUSPENDERS 


Brightons 
are  made  of 
pure  6ilk  web. 
The   patterns    are 
-J&  new,  exclusive — vari- 
iT-A'"*^.6       ety    enough    to    satisfy 
**       everybody.     All  metal  parts 
are  of  heavy  nickel-plated  brass. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  a 
pair  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  price. 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR  HANDSOME  HOLIDAY  BOXES 
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Greatest  Possible  Service 
for  Least  Possible  Expense 

This  fact  has  been  thoroughly  dem- 
onstrated by  16,000  users  all  over  the 
world.     A  car  that  provides  all  the 
enjoyment  there  is  in  automobiling-, 
all  the  time,  at  an  expense  so  small 
that  almost  any  family  can  afford 
it.     The  average  expense 
to  maintain  the 

SINGLE 
CYLINDER 


AUTOMOBILE 


is  less  than  that  of  a  horse  and  buggy. 
Equally  dependable,  with  many  times 
the  service.  An  ideal  family  car  good  for 
years  of  service.  The  oldest  Cadillacs 
made  are  still  running  as  well  as  ever. 

Most  practical  and  economical  for  all- 
the-year  use,  for  business  and  pleasure  — 
simple  and  efficieni.  We  prove  all  these 
claims  in  our  64-page  booklet,  entitled 

"  The  Truth  about  the  Automobile   and 
What  it  Cost*  to  Maintain  One" 

by  actual  results  in  figur-a,  given  by  user*  ol  lfit 
cars,  operated  under  every  ro;id  «nd  we.-uher  condition. 
Mailed  free — write  at  once  for  Booklet  No   23. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.. Detroit, Mich 

llenber  Asso.  Licensed  Auto.  31/rs. 


Write 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

STARTS   AND    BUNS 
Gas    Engines   without    Batteries 

No  other  machine  can  do  it  success- 
fully for  lack  oforiginal  patents  »>wn*-d 
by  us.     No  twist  motion  in  our  drive. 
^  No  belt  or  swit.  h  necessary      No  bat- 
jKv  Series  whatever,  for  make  and  break  or 
~S    jump-spark.        Water    and  du-t -proof 
%(*>      Fully  guaranteed. 

MOTSINGER    DEVICE    MFG.   CO. 
67  Aiuo  St.,  Pendleton,  lad.,  U.S.   A. 


V 
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Its  Own  Tank 

To  fill  the  Conklin  Foun- 
tain Pen  simply  dip  it  in 
any  ink-well  and  press  the 
Crescent-Filler.  It  fills  itsown 
tank  in  a  jiffy — ready  to  write 
instantly.      Nothing     to     take 
apart — no      diopper — no      inky 
fingers — no  loss  of  time. 

CONKLIN'S 

Self-Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

is  perfect — from   the  standpoint  of 

simplicity,   convenience    and    easy 

writing  qualities.    Uniform  flow  of 

ink.     Won't  scratch,  blot, 

balk  or  leak. 

Leading  dealers  handle 

the    Conklin.      If  yours 

does    not,  order  direct. 

Prices  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00 

to  $15.00.  Send  at  once 

for     our      handsome 

new  catalog. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  CO.. 

154  Manhattan  Building, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

u.  s  A. 


BE  AN  ORATOR 

Orator>'  means  success  for  preachers,  liiw\crs,  clerks, 
business  men.  He  a  convincing  talker.  Success  as- 
sured. Be-t  school.  Kasy  payments.  Cost  small.  A 
United  States  Senator.  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Chief  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  on  our 
Board  of  Directors.    Ask  for  catalogue  T. 

INT/r.R  CONTINENTAL    UNIVERSITY, 

1102  Fourteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Pearl  of  The  Antilles 

For  handsome  illustrated  booklet, 
about  La  Gloria,  the  first  and  most  suc- 
cessful American  Colony  on  the  Island, 
address 

CUBAN  LAND  &  STEAMSHIP  CO. 
32  C  Broadway,  New  York 


SOME  PEOPLE  DON'T  LIKE  US 

For  we  collect  honest  debts  from  people  everywhere.  Our 
booklet,  "Bed  Streaksof  Honesty,"  free,  tells  how  Wfl  'I" 
it.  It  will  (jet  you  some  monev.  Ill  \\<  is  1. .  1,1  l\i:. 
ill  Commercial  Bunk  Ul<l».'.,S:ili  Lake  City, Utah. 


Make 


ProsperitjYours! 


Buy  a  town  lot  in  POTEATJ  now  for  only  $10  to 

$93.75,   easy  terms  if  desired  and  free  abstract  and 

deed      Poteau  is  on  the  wave  of  prosperity  —  will 

be   one   of   the   big   manufacturing   centers   of   the 

Southwest  because  ol'oheap  fuel.    Located   in   heart 

of   greatest  body   of   coal  land    and   richest    part    of 

Southwest.     Is   the    County    Seat,  Has  8  railroads,  busy 

factories,    water    and    electric    system,    banks,    schools, 

churches  -8M  milea  south  of  Kansas  City.  ^P"^"0?.^0,™^?!,^  Pot^u 
and  bounds  and  realty  values  doubling.  You  take  no  risk  in  buying  Poteau 
lots.  The  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  is  developing  this  territory  ana 
we  must  give  absolutely  reliable  Information.    Mail  Coupon  loQay. 


R.  H.  Bates,  Mgr.,  Townsite  Department,  K.  C.  Southern  B'y., 
320  Beals  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Please  genu"  me  reliable  Information  about  Poteau,  Oklahoma  and  how  I  can    buy  lots 
This    coupon    to    entitle    mo    to   *1.00   discount  on  each  lot  1  buy. 

SAME 


CITY. 


BTATE_ 


tion.  Every  artifice  is  resorted  to.  Her  house  has 
to  be  guarded  like  a  jail  to  keep  the  beggars  out, 
and  yet,  even  so,  her  working  hours  are  longer  than 
those  of  any  clerk,  and  far,  far  more  painful. 


How  Miss  Helen  Gould  Spends  Her  Money. — 

A  sketch  of  the  private  life  of  Miss  Helen  Gould  in  the 
October  Cosmopolitan,  written  by  a  former  private 
secretary,  Miss  Ruth  Field,  reveals  much  about  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  benevolences  for  which 
Miss  Gould  has  long  been  famous.  As  private  secre- 
tary Miss  Field  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  many  calls  for  aid,  and  to  see  how  these 
many  calls  were  met.  She  publishes  her  observations 
now  in  these  "Recollections."  To  explain  the  care 
necessary  in  treating  the  various  begging  letters  Miss 
Gould  told  her  secretary,  when  she  was  first  em- 
ployed, the  following  story: 

An  appeal  came  to  her  one  morning  ostensibly 
from  a  woman  on  the  East  Side,  in  New  York,  who 
was  in  very  great  distress.  She  was  soon  to  become 
a  mother,  and  her  husband  was  out  of  work.  She  had 
no  money  with  which  to  make  even  the  most  neces- 
sary preparations  for  the  little  stranger's  arrival. 
She  did  not  ask  for  money,  but  for  a  few  simple 
garments.  Miss  Gould  gave  her  secretary  instruc- 
tions to  purchase  an  outfit  and  take  it  to  the  address 
given.  There  being  an  unusual  rush  of  work  that 
morning,  the  secretary  was  unable  to  deliver  the  pack- 
age in  person,  so  she  sent  a  messenger,  fearing  a  delay 
might  be  dangerous.  The  following  morning  a  letter 
was  received  expressing  great  appreciation  of  Miss 
Gould's  generosity  and  announcing  great  conster- 
nation in  the  household  of  the  distrest  woman, 
as  she  had  become  the  mother  of  two  vigorous  chil- 
dren. Miss  Gould  promptly  dispatched  a  duplicate 
outfit  and  later  in  the  day  the  secretary  visited  the 
East-Side  tenement,  climbed  four  flights  of  dark  stairs 
and  knocked  at  the  door  on  which  was  written  with 
chalk  the  number  given  in  the  letters.  A  masculine 
voice  called,  "Come  in,"  and  she  quietly  opened  the 
door,  thinking,  as  she  did  not  hear  the  cries  of  the 
twins,  the  family  must  be  sleeping.  Upon  entering 
she  saw  a  wretched  room  with  almost  no  furniture, 
and  seated  by  an  old  table  upon  which  was  a  half- 
emptied  whisky-bottle  were  two  little  old  men — 
the  "twins" — very  happy,  contented,  and  cordial 
in  their  cups! 

More  particularly,  in  regard  to  disposing  of  the 
mass  of  begging  letters  which  came  to  Miss  Gould, 
the  writer  says,  in  part: 

Miss  Gould  had  the  faculty  of  giving  her  mind  to 
two  things  at  once,  each  receiving  absolute  attention. 
She  is  quiet  in  her  decisions  and  definite  in  her  an- 
swers. In  submitting  letters  to  her  the  ones  of  great- 
est, importance  were  touched  upon  first,  as  she  was 
liable  to  close  the  interview  very  abruptly.  I  do 
not  remember  ever  having  time  enough  to  finish  all 
the  important  matters  at  one  sitting.  Affairs  kept 
Miss  Gould  rushed  from  morning  to  night,  and  she 
was  the  last  person  in  the  world  who  seemed  to  have 
the  slightest  claim  to  one  quiet  hour  of  her  time. 

Another  important  class  of  letters  which  had  to  be 
very  carefully  read  and  filed  were  those  from 
"cranks."  Under  this  head  there  were,  at  the  time 
I  severed  my  connection  with  Miss  Gould,  between 
three  and  four  hundred.  Some  of  these  letters 
would  savor  of  blackmail  and  would  be  plated  in  the 
hands  of  her  lawyers  for  investigation.  Some  cranks 
would  never  write  a  second  letter;  others  would  write 
volumes  daily.  Occasionally  one  would  indicate  a 
strong  desire  to  see  Miss  Gould,  sometimes  coming 
across  the  continent  for  that  purpose,  only  to  be 
met  by  an  officer  of  the  law  who  would  quietly  take 
him  to  the  station-house,  if  he  proved  obstinate,  or 
a  train,  if  his  departure  from  town  was  deemed  ad- 
visable. 

Very  frequently  these  letters  would  contain  offers 
of  marriage,  which  would  usually  be  accompanied 
with  a  "wedding-ring"  costing,  sometimes  as  much 
as  ten  cents,  and  sometimes  more.  These  valuable 
gifts  were  always  returned  to  the  sender  by  regis- 
tered mail,  otherwise  Miss  Gould  might  be  accused  of 
keeping  the  ring  without  fulfilling  her  obligations. 

She   was   not   told   of   these   letters   from    cranks. 
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except  when  it  became  necessary  for  restraint  to  be 
put  upon  the  writers  or  when  a  letter  was  so  ludicrous 
that  it  seemed  an  opportunity  to  give  Miss  Gould, 
who  was  too  serious,  and  almost  overburdened  with 
her  responsibilities,  a  chance  for  a  good  laugh.  This 
was,  however,  seldom  accomplished,  as  she  could  only 
see  the  pathos  of  the  diseased  mind  capable  of  com- 
posing such  nonsense. 

A  very  interesting  class  of  letters  were  the  ones 
either  asking  permission  to  name  a  baby  for  Miss 
( rould,  or  to  inform  her  that  the  child  had  been  named 
in  her  honor.  Some  of  these  were  so  patently  written 
in  the  hope  of  a  monetary  reward  that  they  were  not 
acknowledged,  Miss  Gould  thinking  it  better  to 
leave  the  parents  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  letter 
had  been  received  than  to  wound  their  feelings  by 
giving  the  real  reason  for  not  granting  the  favor 
asked  or  accepting  the  honor  offered.  Many  chil- 
dren, however,  all  over  the  United  States  and  some 
in  foreign  lands  now  bear  the  name  of  Helen  Gould. 
Photographs  nearly  always  accompanied  these  letters 
and  they  became  so  numerous  it  was  considered  wise 
to  form  an  album  of  the  little  faces,  both  black  and 
white.  There  were  over  two  hundred  at  that  time, 
and  doubtless  there  are  still  "Helen  Goulds"  coming 
into  the  world. 

Miss  Field  tells  also  of  the  charitable  work  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Gould  in  the  country.     We  read: 

At  and  about  her  beautiful  home,  Lyndhurst, 
at  Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson.  she  has  many  interests 
which  keep  her  even  more  fully  occupied  than  while 
in  the  city.  Every  Saturday  morning  the  bowling- 
alley  and  club-house  near  the  river  are  full  of  little 
and  big  girls  learning  to  sew.  Teachers  come  from 
New  York,  and  if  the  full  course  is  taken,  these  girls 
are  able  at  the  end  to  make  a  dress  from  start  to 
finish,  and  if  they  have  any  talent,  they  can  trim  a  hat 
in  the  latest  fashion.  Connected  with  the  sewing- 
school  is  a  library.  Each  girl  may  take  a  book  for 
herself  every  week  and  frequently  one  for  a  sister  or 
her  mother.  Miss  Gould  is  very  fond  of  fairy  stories, 
and  has  a  great  many  of  these  on  the  shelves. 

The  sewing-school  always  closes  in  the  autumn 
with  a  large  party.  Tents  are  put  up  and  the  lawns 
converted  into  a  fairyland  of  games  and  sports. 
She  always  has  some  special  entertainer  for  the  occa- 
sion, besides  the  games  here  and  there,  in  charge  of 
some  of  her  friends.  The  children  move  about  class 
by  class,  and  each  has  a  chance  to  try  all  of  the  sports 
and  compete  for  the  prizes.  Miss  Gould  goes  from 
one  group  to  another,  her  face  as  merry  as  those  of 
the  children,  enjoying  it  all  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
than,  they  do.  While  there  are  special  prizes  given 
to  the  winners  of  each  game,  no  child  is  allowed  to 
go  home  without  one  or  two  little  gifts. 

The  large  Gould  kennels,  after  the  passing  of  the 
famous  prize-winning  St.  Bernard  dogs,  were  con- 
verted into  a  modern  cooking-school.  Every  oppor- 
tunity is  given  the  girls  to  learn  simple  and  economi- 
cal cooking.  These  classes,  as  well  as  the  se.ving- 
classes,  are,  of  course,  free.  On  cooking-school  days, 
Miss  Gould  frequently  invites  some  friends  for 
luncheon.  The  result  of  the  morning's  lesson  is 
daintily  served  on  the  lawn  near  the  school,  anl  the 
little  girls  are  proud  indeed  to  prepare  with  their 
own  hands  food  for  their  dear  friend  to  eat.  Miss 
Gould's  praise  of  their  efforts  is  always  sincere  and 
an  inspiration  to  any  who  receives  it. 


Reformative  Trepanning. — The  Baltimore  Sun 
is  responsible  for  the  story  of  a  remarkable  surgical 
feat  whereby  one  George  T.  Wavelaid  has  proven 
himself  a  veritable  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde." 
The  Indianapolis  Star  repeats  the  story,  but  is 
apparently  somewhat  skeptical  about  its  authen- 
ticity,  tho  in  very  fulsome  terms  it  disclaims  any 
doubt  concerning  what  its  contemporary  publishes 
as  fact.  The  semihumorous  narrative  of  the  Star 
runs  as  follows: 

In  his  youth  Mr.  Wavelaid  was  wild  and  wicked, 
which  is  plausible  enough  for  a  Marylander,  but  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  suffered  a  severe  accident 
that  caused  a  complete  loss  of  memory.  Otherwise 
his  health  was  good,  but  his  friends  had  to  take  him 
in  hand  as  a  child  and  teach  him  to  talk,  to  read,  and 
all  the  rest.  This  educational  process  was  con- 
tinued with  such  zeal  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
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he  was  well  informed,  and  in  every  way  normal 
except  for  his  absolute  lack  of  memory  of  his  earlier 
years.  The  care  taken  in  his  second  training  had 
made  him  a  model  of  morality,  and  he  was  a  devout 
Christian. 

But  Mr.  Wavelaid  had  lost  none  of  the  element  of 
curiosity,  and  he  had  a  wild  desire  to  get  his  memory 
of  earlier  dates.  A  study  of  his  own  case  convinced 
him  that  he  had  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  and 
that  his  loss  of  memory  was  due  to  a  portion  of  the 
skull  pressing  on  his  brain.  He  called  in  eminent 
specialists,  who  confirmed  his  idea,  and  an  operation 
was  decided  on.  It  was  successfully  performed,  and 
when  the  unnatural  pressure  was  removed  his  mem- 
ory speedily  returned,  and  he  had  all  the  store  of 
knowledge  and  brain  power  of  his  youth,  added  to 
what  he  had  since  acquired.  These  harmonized  very 
well,  but  unfortunately  his  old  spiritual  nature  came 
back  also,  and  there  was  a  hopeless  conflict  between 
his  earlier  and  later  selves.  On  the  one  side  he  was  a 
libertine,  on  the  other  a  gentleman;  on  one  a  jeering 
infidel,  on  the  other  a  consistent  Christian;  on  one 
a  kind  and  tender  friend  and  relative,  on  the  other  a 
heartless  oppressor  of  all  within  his  power. 

His  condition  was  horrible.  Other  men  have  felt 
the  two  natures  struggling  within  them,  but  none  as 
this  man  who  had  had  those  two  natures  developed 
separately  to  maturity,  and  now  consciously  had 
them  pitted  against  each  other  in  their  full  strength. 
His  reason  was  beginning  to  totter,  and  he  realized 
that  he  must  escape  from  the  awful  strain  or  go  mad. 
He  hastily  summoned  the  experts,  and  by  a  carefully 
prepared  gold  plate  they  restored  the  pressure  on  his 
brain  as  it  had  been  before  the  last  operation.  It 
was  successful.  Memory  of  the  old  time  was  again 
lost,  and  with  it  went  the  depraved  nature  and  the 
tendency  to  evil.  Mr.  Hyde  was  banished  forever, 
and  Dr.  Jekyll  is  left  to  continue  a  decent  and 
honorable  existence,  freed  even  from  the  memory 
of  his  sinful  days. 

The  possibilities  which  this  case  opens  to  the  world 
are  far-reaching.  It  is  well  established  that  changes 
of  pressure  on  the  brain  affect  both  the  mental  and 
the  moral  nature,  and  recently  a  distinguished 
criminologist  proposed  the  reform  of  perverts  and 
depraved  youth  by  trepanning  operations.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  only  way  to  reform  some 
people  is  by  cracking  them  on  the  head,  which  shows 
that  in  some  cases  more  pressure  is  needed.  In  these 
days  when  a  protest  has  been  made  against  sensa- 
tional methods  of  conversion,  the  time  would  appear 
to  be  at  hand  for  a  rational  and  scientific  system  of 
moral  regeneration.  Why  not  have  sinners  exam- 
ined by  competent  surgeons  and  by  operations  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  brain  pressure  as  may  be 
needed? 


The  Romantic  Alvarado. — Pedro  Alvarado,  the 
Mexican  peon  who  made  a  bid  for  fame  recently  by 
offering  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  his  country's  debt, 
is  pictured  in  the  New  York  Times  as  a  man  of  more 
imagination  than  business  sagacity.  That  he  is,  or 
has  been,  a  man  of  great  wealth  is  not  denied,  but 
this  wealth,  we  are  told,  has  come  to  him  in  spite 
of  his  lack  of  commercial  shrewdness.  The  Palmilla 
mine,  the  silver  bonanza  from  which  his  fortune  has 
been  taken,  is  described  by  the  writer  as  a  stupendous 
and  horrible  example  of  an  unbusinesslike  operation. 
Alvarado,  it  is  asserted,  receives  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  wealth  really  taken  from  the  earth.  The 
owner,  however,  is  a  man  of  immense  pride  and  has 
great  hopes  for  the  future  of  his  mine,  even  if  he  is 
not  himself  to  enjoy  the  profits.  The  writer  of  this 
article  had  visited  the  mine  and  been  entertained  at 
dinner  by  Alvarado.  He  reports  thus  some  of  the 
things  he  learned: 

Alvarado  is  careful  to  see  that  his  visitors  do  not 
miss  any  important  item  in  his  mine,  and  on  this 
occasion  it  was  all  of  four  hours  before  he  had  shown 
everything  he  wished  to  exhibit.  Then  came  an 
invitation  to  dinner,  and.  the  invitation  having  been 
accepted,  the  mine-owner  accompanied  his  K'lest  to 
the  surface  and  gave  the  necessary  orders  to  his  cook. 

While  Alvarado  was  waiting  the  call  of  the  cook, 
bis  visitor  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  his 
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personality  and  his  character.  He  is  a  little  man, 
weighing  about  120  pounds,  quick,  alert,  and  ex- 
tremely nervous.  He  has  a  well-shaped  head  with 
prominent  forehead,  topped  by  a  short  crop  of  black 
hair.  He  wears  a  stubby  beard  that  shows  the  lack 
of  care.  His  features  are  pleasant,  barring  an  un- 
usually pointed  nose,  and  when  he  smiles  he  shows 
some  very  good  teeth.  He  is  forty- four  years  old. 
He  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  appreciates  a  joke, 
and  is  always  ready  both  to  give  and  take.  His 
knowledge  of  things  is  limited  to  the  confines  of 
Chihuahua,  his  native  state.  He  knows  almost 
nothing  of  the  world. 

He  is  a  devout  Catholic,  and  in  various  little  nooks 
in  his  mine  chapels  have  been  constructed,  which  he 
never  passes  without  doffing  his  cap  and  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross. 

His  charity  abounds  on  all  sides,  and  he  constantly 
has  men  employed  in  excess  of  his  needs  simply  to 
keep  their  families  out  of  want.  When  he  was  asked 
why  he  still  retained  the  antiquated  burros  and  ore 
wagons  to  carry  his  ore  to  Parral  instead  of  installing 
a  tramway,  he  said:  "What  would  all  my  men  and 
500  burros  do  if  they  had  no  ore  to  carry?"  It  is 
along  this  line  of  reasoning  that  Alvarado  has  built 
up  a  philosophy  of  his  own,  which,  while  it  perhaps 
is  comical,  can  not  help  arouse  certain  admiration 
for  his  character. 

Up  to  five  months  ago  Alvarado's  mine  was  hoist- 
ing about  150  tons  a  day,  of  which  about  fifty  tons 
were  sent  away  for  treatment  and  the  balance  left 
on  the  dumps.  The  American  mining  engineer  is 
almost  overcome  when  told  that  it  takes  s°°  men 
to  accomplish  such  a  little  work,  but  of  course 
he  does  not  appreciate  the  extraordinary  conditions 
that  prevail  at  the  Palmilla. 

While  no  one  at  the  mine  knows  definitely  what  the 
ore  yields  per  ton,  it  is  believed  that  the  high-grade 
will  average  from  $250  to  $500  per  ton,  and  that  the 
low-grade  will  run  from  $15  to  $35  a  ton.  The  values 
are  all  present  in  silver,  with  some  occasional  lead 
ores. 

The  mine  at  the  time  of  the  visit  referred  to  was 
making  about  800  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  but 
the  pumps  were  quite  able  to  take  care  of  this  flow. 
Here  again  one  is  put  in  close  touch  with  Alvarado's 
lack  of  business  sense.  Instead  of  draining  the  mine 
by  a  tunnel  which  he  could  easily  run  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain  where  his  mine  is  located,  he  goes  to 
work  and  has  all  the  water  pumped  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  from  where  it  flows  to  the  bottom  again  through 
sluices  built  for  the  purpose. 

The  surface  equipment  at  the  Palmilla  is  on  a  par 
with  the  best  that  can  be  seen  at  any  large  American 
mine.  His  repair  shops  are  of  the  best  and  he  has 
never  been  known  to  turn  down  any  suggestion  for 
improvements  that  have  ever  been  made  to  him, 
unless  the  offers  interfered  with  his  principles. 
There  is  a  leak  somewhere,  however,  between  the 
gross  profits  and  the  net  income,  which  up  to  this 
time  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  explain.  It  is  this 
unknown  drain  that  has  practically  ruined  Alvarado 
to-day  and  that  has  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
pledge  all  he  owns  to  raise  a  bare  $300,000. 

Alvarado's  head  waiter  is  his  granduncle,  and  it 
was  he  who  brought  the  word  that  dinner  was  served. 
The  dinner  company  was  no  sooner  seated  than  it 
was  called  to  its  feet  to  drink  a  toast  to  the  mine 
with  a  heavy  dark  beer  of  American  manufacture. 
Every  man  was  required  to  empty  his  goblet,  which 
was  then  replaced  with  a  goblet  of  choice  wine. 

The  host's  table  manners  were,  however,  the  one 
thing  about  the  dinner  never  to  be  forgotten.  Bent 
over  the  table  so  that  his  mouth  was  on  the  dead 
level  with  his  plate,  he  shunted  the  food  from  plate 
to  mouth  with  his  tortilla  in  a  fashion  that  was 
remarkable  to  say  the  least 

The  meal  consisted  of  about  six  courses,  beginning 
with  the  soup  in  which  the  flavor  of  garlic  predom- 
inated, and  ending  with  a  combination  of  rice  pudding 
and  goats'  milk.  While,  perhaps,  not  palatable  to 
the  taste  of  the  average  epicure,  the  food  was  whole- 
some and  satisfying. 

The  dogs,  who  were  fed  under  the  table  at  the  same 
time  that  the  guests  were  eating  above,  consumed 
a  dish  of  chicken  fricassee  that  made  the  visitors  all 
wish  that  for  once  they  could  pass  for  canines.  A 
good  after-dinner  Mexican  cigar  ended  the  seance. 

One  of  the  attendants,  in  whose  company  the 
visitor  smoked,  set  forth  the  origin  of  one  of  Alva- 
rado's  freakish  doings.     It  seems  that  one   Angelo 


if  you  have  found  the  birds,  if  your  dogs  have  worked  well,  and 
above  all  if  your  shells  have  been  right.     Shells  loaded  with 

"INFALLIBLE" 

SMOKELESS 

are  always  right.  "INFALLIBLE"  SMOKELESS  is  the  only 
dense  powder  made  in  America  and  is  the  best  dense 
powder  made  anywhere.  It  is  a  shotgun  smokeless  powder 
that  is  made  to  be  used  in  any  and  all  kinds  of  weather.  It  is 
not  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  dryness  or  dampness.  Its  accuracy 
and  reliability  make  it  what  its  name  implies— ' '  INFALLIBLE. ' ' 

Nobody    can    make  a    mistake    in    specifying 
"INFALLIBLE"  SMOKELESS  in  their  loaded  shells 

(N.  B.— Du  Pont  Rifle  Powders  meet  all  requirements.     Write  for  descrip- 
tive folders,  stating  caliber  and  make  of  rifle.) 


THe  ha,d  smaJl  skill  o' horse  Hesh 
who  boughha.gooseboride  on70onTbekke 
gs      ordinary  so&ps   , 
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=Try  ekca.ke  ofih&nd  be  convinced. 
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Richness 

of  decorative  effect 

in  wall  coverings  is  best 

attained  by  preserving 

complete    harmony    in    the 

general  color  schemeof  a  room. 

The  effects  in  homes  where 

FAB-RI-KO-NA 

( Trade  Mark  Registered  in  U.  S.Pat. 
Off.  and  in  Pat.  Off.  in  Ot.  Britain) 

WOVEN  WALL  COVERINGS 

adorn  the  walls  are  refined  and 
artistic,  because  the  colors 
blend  perfectly  with  the  fur- 
nishings and  woodwork  into 
an  harmonious  whole.  More- 
over, FAB-RI-KO-NA  fabrics 
are  strong  and  durable,  pre- 
vent walls  from  cracking,  do 
not  tear  easily,  and  are  clean, 
sanitary  and  economical. 

FAB-RI-KO-NA  colors  are  perma- 
nent. Exhaustive  tests  have  proved 
beyond  question  that  FAB-RI-KO-NA 
Woven  Wall  Coverings  hold  their  colors. 
Look  for  Trade  Mark  "FAB-RI-KO-NA" 
on  ba:k  of  goods. 

"New  Ideas  for  Home 
Decoration  '* 

Tf  you  are  planning  to  decorate  your 
■walls,  send  lo  cents  for  our  new  book, 
"\nc  Ideas  for  Home  Decoration. 
Written  by  John  Taylor,  the  eminent 
authority  on  interior  decoration,  and 
illustrated  with  ten  designs  in  color 
by  John  Ednie,  this  book  will  show 
some  of  the  artistic  possibilities  of 
Y  A  BR I-K  ( )-N  A .  anil  suggest  a  scheme 
of  treatment  for  your  own  home. 

Our  experts  trill  devise  a  color  scheme 
tutted  to  your  needs.  You  ran  see  actual 
samples  of  FAB-RI-KO-XA  in  contrail 
villi  wooatoortin  natural  shades-  Write 
for  information.    Address 

H.  B.  WIGGINS  SONS  CO., 
24  Arch  St.,  Bloom  fie  Id.  N.  J., 

FAB-RI-KO-XA  Woven  Wall 

Coverings  are  known  and 

•old  by  all  flrrt-class 

Decorator*. 
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Papa  or  Mamma TlTllfKIKS 


send  j'<-ur  nameHiid  address  for  a  copy  of 
LITTLE  FOLKS,  the  best  magazine  In  the 
world  fur  children  from  3  to  12.  It  contains 
dear  littl**  rtoriw  and  poem*  tn  big  tvpt-  f  .r 
the  yonnpeRt  readers  and  ;» n  uourid mcf  of 
stories  Jusl  right  to  read  aloud  to  tiny  listeners 
It  ha*  many  sweet  aivi  dainty  pici  uresand 
Interns- insr.  helpful  departments.    Th^re 

is*  nothing  just  like  it.  Let  us  m-ik1  a  free  copy. 

Agents  Wanted 
S.E.  CASSINO,  Dept.  L,  SALEM,  MASS. 


DEAFNESS 

"The  Morley  'Phone" 


V/iv 

Jwh 


A   miniature  Tele- 
phone for  the  Ear. 

invisible,  easily  adjusted 
and    entirely  comfortable. 
'Makes  low   sounds    and 
whispers  plainly  heard. 
Over   fifty  thousand  sold,  giving  in- 

LII^V        'tant  relief  from  deafness  and  head  noises. 
II  There  are  but  few  case*  of  deafness 

BlntSW     that  cannot  be  benefited. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials 

THE    MORLEY    COMPANY,     Dept.     85 
31  South  16th  Street,  Philexdelphie. 


Garcia,  while  under  the  influence  of  a  draft  of 
mescal,  taunted  Alvarado  for  not  undertaking  some 
large  national  enterprise  with  his  reputed  vast  wealth, 
and  suggested  that  he  pay  off  the  national  debt  of 
Mexico.  Without  the  least  hesitation  Alvarado 
agreed  to  do  this,  and  from  that  encounter  dates 
the  fame  of  Alvarado  that  has  spread  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth. 


The  article  in  our  "Personal"  columns  in  the  issue 
of  September  21,  entitled  "How  the  President 
Rests,"  should  have  been  credited  to  The  Broadway 
Magazine,  instead  of  The  Metropolitan  Magazine. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Looked  Over  the  House. — Leaving  the  key  of 
an  empty  house  with  a  neighbor  in  order  that  likely 
tenants  may  inspect  the  premises  is  common.  The 
owner  of  a  house  on  Lexington  Avenue  has  for  good 
reason  decided  to  keep  the  key  of  his  house  himself 
for  the  future. 

Hearing  that  some  one  had  been  "looking  over" 
the  house,  the  landlord  called  on  the  old  woman 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  key. 

"Well,  Mrs.  ,"  he  said.     "So  you've  had  a 

party  after  the  hcfuse?" 

"I'm  not  too  sure,"  was  the  reply. 

"Want  time  to  think  it  over,  maybe?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  he  does.  What  he  wants  is 
an  opportunity.  When  he  got  the  key  he  went 
across  the  street,  and  as  I  heard  nothing  from  him 
for  an  hour  or  so,  I  followed.  He'd  taken  all  the 
door-knobs  and  every  ounce  of  lead  about  the  place, 
but  he'd  left  the  house.  Maybe  he's  coming  back 
for  that,  too,  as  he  didn't  return  the  key." — New 
York  Times. 


Balloonists'  Crime. — The  following  advertise- 
ment is  published  in  the  Kreisblatt,  a  newspaper 
published  at  Hoechst,  near  Wiesbaden:  "Can  any 
one  favor  me  with  the  names  of  the  balloonists  who, 
when  passing  over  the  village  of  Ried  last  Thurs- 
day evening,  dropt  a  bag  of  ballast  down  my 
chimney,  and  completely  ruined  a  fruit-tart  which 
I  was  cooking? — Julia  Schmidt,  14,  Britzelgasse, 
Ried." 


Usurping    the     Editorial    Prerogative. —  Edi- 
tor   (to   caller   who   had   been    airing   his   views): 
"Look  here,  are  you  the  editor  of  this  paper?" 

Caller — "No,  no;  certainly  not." 

Editor — "Very  well,  then;  don't  stand  there  and 
talk  like  a  fool!" — London  Sketch. 


Company  Oleo. — Strolling  into  a  grocer's  shop 
the  other  day,  a  little  boy  asked  for  half  a  pound  of 
margarine.  He  was  being  served,  and  the  shop- 
man was  about  to  wrap  the  margarine  up  in  paper 
when  the  lad  exclaimed:  "Please,  sir,  my  muver 
wants  to  know  if  yer'll  stamp  a  cow  on  it,  'cos 
we're  having  cump'nyi" — London  Farm  and  Home. 


The  Dog's  Disposition. — The  superintendent  of 
streets  in  Cleveland  recently  summoned  to  his  pres- 
ence an  Irish  officer,  tc  whom  he  said:  "It  is  re- 
ported to  me  that  there  is  a  dead  dog  in  Horner 
Street.  I  want  you  to  see  to  its  disposition." 
"Yis,  sorr,"  said  the  subordinate.  In  half  an  hour 
the  Irishman  telephoned  his  chief  as  follows:  "I 
have  made  inquiries  about  the  dog's  disposition, 
and  I  find  that  it  was  a  savage  one." — Lippincott's 
Magazine. 

WHAT   DID     Pre,ty  narc^  to  te"  nowadays   unless  you 

*'  have  some  authoritative,  handy  guide  to 

ir rrrpC flM  n's utterances.  "The  Jeffersonian  Cyclo- 
jLlltnoUri  pedia"  is  the  most  useful  and  authentic 
_iU.  '    work.     It  not  only  tells  what  he  said,  but 

SAY  1  why,  when  and  where,  all  arranged  in  a 

time-saving  way.     Let  us  tell  you  about 

this  important  work. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  and  London. 


PIERCE 


IMKNS 


of  Steam  and 
Hot  Water  Heating 

will  heat  your  home  with  comfort  and  econ- 
omy. The  comfort  is  due  lo  the  ease  with 
*  which  this  system  is  operated  and  to  the 
uniformity  with  which  the  heat  is  distributed 
throughout  every  room  in  the  house,  no  matter 
how  exposed  it  may  be. 

The  economy  is  due  to  freedom  from  repairs 
and  to  the  low  cost  of  maintenance.  One  third 
less  in  cost  of  fuel  than  hot  air  furnaces  and 
much  less  than  other  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
systems  in  cost  of  repairs,  because  Pierce 
Boilers  and  Radiators  are  made  by  expert 
workmen,  of  the  best  materials,  in  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  factories  in  the  world. 

Thousands  have  been  in  use  with  little  or 
no  repairs  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Made  in 
300  styles  and  sizes  to  meet  every  requirement. 
Nearly  200,000  in  use.  Soid  through  local 
dealers  everywhere. 

••Pierce  Quality"  Sanitary  Plumbing 

goods    are  ideal  equipments  for  Bath,  Laundry 
and  Kitchen. 

Write  to-day  for  "  Common  Sense  ^FSPEHCF" 

HeRting  and  Sanitary  Plumbing,'* 
a  practical  and  interesting  book. 
It  is  Free. 

"It  pai/s  to  pro- 
cure both  Heating 
and  Plu  mb  i  ng 
good3  of  the  same 
manufacture." 

Pierce, 

Butler  &  Pierce 

Mfg.  Co. 

28  James  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


! 
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EUROPE 

in  1908 

Without    Expense    to    Yourself. 

Full  Particulars  by  mail.     Write  at  oice. 
THE  CIRCLE,  44  E.  23d  St.,  Mew  York 


Heart  Palpitation 

fs  caused  by  generation  of  gas  tn  the 
stomach.  Charcoal  absorbs  all  gases, 
and  stops  fermentation. 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

are  made  of  purest  charcoal.  Try  them 
for  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dyspepsia, 
and  indigestion. 
FOR  I  Oc.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 

box  mailed  for  trial.     Once  only. 

A.J.DItman,   41    flat  or  House,  ft  V. 
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No  Nature  Fake  about  This. — The  alleged 
case  of  a  bird  making  a  splint  for  its  broken  leg 
is  no  more  wonderful  than  this: 

A  Welsh  rabbit,  about  to  be  devoured  by  an 
enemy,  made  itself  stringy  and  tied  the  strings  to 
a  plate,  fork,  and  toast  in  a  brave  effort  to  keep 
from  being  dragged  to  its  doom. 

I  saw  this  with  my  own  eyes,  but  refrain  from 
giving  my  right  name  for  fear  of  drawing  upon  me 
displeasure. — Herald  and  Presbyter. 


A  Scholarly  Wit. — The  quick  mind  of  the  late 
Dr.  Haig-Brown,  master  of  the  famous  Charter- 
house school  in  London,  was  ever  ready  to  seize 
upon  an  absurdity  and  give  it  a  witty  turn. 

A  fond  parent  once  wrote  asking  him  to  "  inter  " 
her  son  at  Charterhouse. 

"Dear  Madam,"  he  wrote  back,  "I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  undertake  your  son.'' — London  Telegraph. 


Trouble  for  the  Editor. — "I  can't  keep  the 
visitors  from  coming  up,"  said  the  office  boy,  de- 
jectedly. "When  I  say  you're  out  they  don't  be- 
lieve me.     They  say  they  must  see  you." 

"Well,"  said  the  editor,  "just  tell  them  that's 
what  they  all  say.  I  don't  care  if  you  cheek  them, 
but  I  must  have  quietness." 

That  afternoon  there  called  at  the  office  a  lady 
with  hard  features  and  an  acid  expression.  She 
wanted  to  see  the  editor,  and  the  boy  assured  her 
that  it  was  impossible. 

"But  I  must  see  him!"  she  protested.  "I'm  his 
wife!" 

"That's  what  they  all  say,"  replied  the  boy. 

That  is  why  he  found  himself  on  the  floor,  with 
the  lady  sitting  on  his  neck  and  smacking  his  head 
with  a  ruler,  and  that  is  why  there  is  a  new  boy 
wanted  there. — Answers. 


A  French  Bull. — "They  thought  more  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  the  time  of  the  First  Napoleon 
than  they  do  now,"  said  a  well-known  Frenchman. 
"The  Emperor  one  day  met  an  old  one-armed 
veteran. 

"'How  did  you  lose  your  arm?'  he  asked. 

'"Sire,  at  Austerlitz.' 

"'And  were  you  not  decorated?' 

"'No,  sire.' 

''Then  here  is  my  own  cross  for  you;  I  make 
you  chevalier!' 

"Your  Majesty  names  me.  chevalier  because  1 
have  lost  one  arm!  What  would  your  Majesty 
have  done  had  I  lost  both  arms?' 

'"Oh,  in  that  case  I  should  have  made  you 
officer  of  the  Legion!' 

"Whereupon  the  old  soldier  immediately  drew 
his  sword  and  cut  off  his  other  arm!" 

There  is  no  particular  reason  to  doubt  this  story. 
The  only  question  is,  how  did  he  do  it? — Modern 
Society. 


Reminding  the  Burglar. — Jones  was  a  very 
courageous  man,  and  when,  one  stormy  night,  he 
heard  mysterious  noises  in  his  house  at  Ryader,  he 
took  a  revolver  and  decided  thoroughly  to  explore 
the  place.  On  reaching  the  hall  the  light  from  his 
candle  disclosed  to  view  a  typical  Bill  Sykes,  laden 
with  a  bulging  sack,  and  just  on  the  point  of  letting 
himself  out. 

"Hallo!"  cried  Jones.  "Come  back,  you." 
"What's  that?"  said  the  burglar.  "Ah,  yes,  the 
silver  candlestick!  Permit  me!"  (Takes  it  from 
the  hand  of  the  astonished  Jones,  and  puts  it  into 
his  bag.)  "Ten  thousand  thanks!  Have  I  forgot- 
ten anything  else?" — Penny  Pictorial. 


The  Height  of  Majesty. — "And  so  she  is  very 
queenly?  I  suppose  she's  the  kind  of  woman  who 
is  never  afraid  to  enter  the  grandest  drawing-room." 

"Oh,  more  majestic  than  that!  She's  the  kind 
of  woman  who's  never  afraid  to  enter  her  own 
kitchen." — Brooklyn  Life. 
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Chill  Tall  Nights 

Before  the  fires  are  lighted,  when  the  evenings 
are  chilly  and  damp,  the  room  in  which  you  sit  should  be 
warm  and  dry  for  your  health's  sake  as  well  as  comfort. 

PERFECTION  Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  device) 

Is  just  the  thing  for  this  time  cf  year.  Touch  a  match  to  the 
wick — turn  it  up  as  far  as  it  will  go.  You  can't  turn  it  too 
high,  the  Smokeless  Device  prevents.  Heats  a  large  room  in  a 
few  minutes  and  can  be  carried  easily  from  one  room  to  another. 
Handsomely  finished  in  nickel  or  japan.  Burns  9  hours  with 
one  filling.     Every  heater  warranted. 

,Th< 


;<*Jx>Lamp 


is  the  best  lamp  for  all- 
round  household  pur- 
poses. Gives  a  clear,  steady  light.  Made  of  brass  throughout 
and  nickel  plated.  Equipped  with  the  latest  improved  central 
draft  burner.  Handsome — simple — satisfactory.  Every  lamp 
guaranteed. 
-  If  you  cannot  get  heater  and  lamp  at  your  dealer's,  write  to  our  nearest  aeency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


I 


Are  Your  Sox  Insured? 

'That's  the  second  pair  of  sox  I've  gone  through  inside  of  a  week. 

No  matter  what  I  pay  for  them,  they  seem  to  wear  out  just  as 

quickly.     Guess  I'll  have  to  start  wearing  leather  stockings." 

Small  wonder  our  friend  is  disgusted.     He  has  a  right  to 

expect  value  and  comfort  for  his  money.     And  he  would 

get  it,  too,  if  he  only  knew  of  Holeproof  Hosiery. 

By  a  new  process  of  combining  certain  yarns,  we  are  able 

to  manufacture  hose  which  are  not  only  most  comfortable 

'  and  attractive  in   appearance,  but  which   we  guarantee   to 

wear  six  months  without  holes. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

••We  guarantee  to  any  purchaser  of  Holeproof  Sox  or  Holeproof  Stocking*  that  they  wfll 

need  no  darning  for  6  mo  ths.      I  f  they  should,  we  agree  to  replace  them  with  new 

ones  provided  they  are  returned  to  us  within  6  months  from  date  of  sale  to  wearer." 

You  pay  no  more  for  them  than  the  ordinary  kind, 
but  get  five  to  ten  times  longer  service. 

/falepraaf   hosiery 

Guaranteed   to  Wear  for   Six   Months  Without   Holes 


Men's  Holeproof  Sox 

Fast  colors— Black;  Tan  (light  or  dark);  Pearl  and 
Navy  Blue.  Sizes  o  to  12.  Egyptian  Cotton  (medium 
or  light  weight)  sold  only  In  boxes  containing  six  pairs 
of  one  size — assorted  colors  if  desired  -six  months' 
guarantee  ticket  with  each  pair.  Per  box  c^  t\e\ 
of  six  pairs *Z'UU 


Women's  Holeproof  Stockings 
Fast  Colors— Black;  Tan.     Sizes  8  to  EX.    Extra 

reinforced  garter  tops.  Egyptian  cotton,  sold  only 
in  boxes  containing  six  pairs  of  one  size — assorted 
colors  if  desired— six  months'  guarantee  —  _  __ 
with  each  pair.    Per  box  of  six  pairs JJ^.OO 


HOW  TO  ORDER 

Most  good  dealers  sell  Holeproof  Hosiery.  If  yours  doesn't,  we'll  supply  yon  direct, 
shipping  charges  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price.  lyook  for  our  trade  mark — don't  let 
any  dealer  deceive  you  with  inferior  goods. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet.    If  jroa  want  to  know  how  to  do  away  with  darning 
and  discomfort,  read  what  delighted  wearers  say.    The  booklet  is  free  for  the  asking. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY.  49  Fourth  St.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


floleproDf 
..Hosiery 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  THE  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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YOU  can 

Refinish  o°,udr  Floors 

So  They  Will  LOOK  LIKE  New 

Make  your  old 
floors  match 
your  wood- 
work or  furni- 
ture. 

To  prove  how 
easily,  how  pleas- 
a  n  1 1  y  and  how 
cheaply  you  can 
make  your  home 
artistic,  we  have 
prepared  a  hand- 
some  illustrated 
booklet  describing 
Johnson's 
Wood  Finishes 
which  we  will 
you  upon  re- 
' .  go  thai  every 
reader  of  this  publi- 
cation   • 

■  B  .ilv  tbl    i 
may  be   beam 
Tii-  ei  full  Instructions  showing 

exactly  how  to  n  finish  wood  so  you  i  an'1  possibly 
hi  '  ni  Johnson's 

Electric  Solvo,  which  Instantly  i  .11  old 

I. .uiii  and  varnish  Ei  i;  Johnson's  Crack 

Filler  !•■ i  i  diately 

ms  and   will    not    Bhrink;   Johnson's  Wood 
Dye  I  !  Bhadi  :  John- 

Son's  Prepared  Wax  produces  a  beautiful,  ait- 
i  .1 1  .  durable  polish, 

YoUOMI  dye  your  floor    iirm-tlenlly  any  almilo  tnmntoh 

foil  i  woodwork  or  furniture.     Colors  Br*    Light  Oak, 
Irown  Weathered   Oak,  flreen   leathered  Oak, 

Yitrvmi  Green,    HOM  *.r«  in,  I'  li-mUlt,    Itnnui   Klein- 
lr.lt.   ICoir  OnU,  MIhmIoii  Oakj  Miiho|ri»iM  . 

Don't  [nit  It  oil  ;  write  Miw,  while  j  on  think  of  It ,  for 
this  SB-pajre  color  bool  ,,,!,„,  ,,t  f..r 

/'7oori,    II  imi/irurk  (lint    h'n  I  HI  til  r<  ' '  Hfllt    HlKK — mUIltlOD. 

edllloni  h  10, 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON.  Racine.  Wis. 

"IVic  (Food  i'lnliihiiiy  Authml tit     " 


//,i.   ,  . 


LOST 


All  use  for  old-fashioned  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  Emulsions  because 
VINOL  is  much  better. 

Vinol  is  a  delicious  modern Co6  Liver  prep- 
aration without  oil,  made  by  a  scientific 
extractive  and  concentrating  process  from 
Eresh  Oid's  Livers,  combining  with  pepton- 
ate  of  iron  all  the  medicinal,  healing,  body- 
building elements  ofCod  Liver  Oil  but  no  oil. 

Vinol  is  much  superior  to  old-fashioned  cod 
liver  oil  and  emulsions  because  while  it 
contains  all  the  medicinal  value  they  do, 
unlike  them  Vinol  is  deliciously  palatable 
and  agreeable  to  the  weakest  stomach. 
An  old  and  valuable  remedy  improved  by 
modern  science.  To  build  uf>  strength  for 
old  profile,  delitatc  children,  weal/,  run-down 
PeriOfU,  after  sickness,  and  for  all  pulmonary 
troubles  Vinol  is  unexcelled. 
l"i'        i.i.  a  i  • <  LEADING  DRUGSTORE 

I  xiluiivt  Agency  (iivin  to  One  Druggist  in  a  Place 
If  Ihcrr  is  no  Vinol  agency  where  you  live,  send  iih  your 
drutfftist'i  name  and  tve  will  dive  him  the  agency. 

TRIAL   SAMPLE   FREE 
CHESTER  KENT  &  CO.    Wo.  mi.    Boston,  Mass. 


Often    i In-    Case,  it's  very 



told  y< 

Willis       "  She  told  m< 

io  before  I  did  it."     Brooklyn  A 


The  Home  Team.     When  Mr.  Jones's  aev< 
on  there  wa     great 

! 

nol   sorry  that  his  irother  was  not   a 

ti 

'i  .,.11.,  hi  ."l 

"No,  ma'am,  no1   mi  I"  he  replied  with  great  d< 

■i'   for  a  baseball   ni 
:       rybody's  Maga 


The  Point  of  View.     Micks— "Talk  about 
day  unlucky   dayl     Get  irge    Wa 

bon riday;  thi  I 

.  .  i :    i        i  ■  thi     Battli    "i 

lucky  f oi 


«  lusi-  Quartets. 

■.rk  Subway  in  ru 

A.  littl 

quiti     a 
he  had  bo 

Hi 
and  ocked  th( 

Igl  . 
"All..'"  gnoi  e  lattei      "I  <  aughl   you  thai 

littl      iati      "  Leggo   my 

i '" 

retorted  the  littli 
I     t  then  a  tall  man  in  thai      ici  lanced  up 

.  ,"  hi    drawled,  "  i 
mind   takii  ad     out 


\oi     What     lie    Meant.     "No," 

i 

!  I   l  |      ..I   I   111)'  "    I 

.     oui  inferioi 

Jwly. 


Imprudent  . 

When  io        Mai 

i  blubbers; 
0  foolish  child,  to  stand  In  ti 

Will.., ni  o  paii  "i 

//,/;  pt ,       !aga    ne. 


Disgusting.     "Was rw  Injured  In  ii"   rai 

it?" 

"  .".  ■     i      ost  ] ful  situation 

i  i    .  i  ei     ..ii 

Simply    oni  i  /  ran', 

atlantu   I  oil 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


i  orelgn, 

II .,1       M.i   .  ."    !'•"  '.'I.     |u.'m     I  I" 

.,  and    V.H ;i     .'  i   in  1 1.,   ....  i 

pii ing  againsl  public  order. 

Tii..     I  tamburg  Ann  i  [i  an    '  Iti  ami  hip   Company, 

rding    to    a    disj ... i .  i.    from  I  rlai  gow,    has 

,  irden  .1    I  hi     &  met  1  m  I  ion    oi     ••'    I  ransatlantit 

1. , .1,1.  1  largei  1  han  1 1"   I  "  itania 

Septembei    n      Secretary   Tsit    and    hi',    part) 
board    the   Minnesota  at   Yokohama. 


t\      P 


Let  This  Keep  You 
Young   and   Healthy 

Vibration  is  stimulation,  uniform 
massage,  nature's  way  lor  treating 
ills  and  premature  aging. 

Most  all  ills  come  from  improper 
circulation  of  tin-  Mood,  and  you  rub 
or  niassnire  your  body  to  relieve  the 
pain,  because  massaging  quickens 
the  blood  circulation. 

The  Moon  Vibrator  sends  a  thrill 
through  your  entil  CO  and  re- 

BtOl  es  vitality  in  every  vein  of  your 
body. 

'1  he  Moon  Vibrator  Is  a  preventive 
and  ri  lief  lor  I  teadaches,  Neuralgia, 
Indigestion,  Constipation,  Rheuma- 
tism and  Dyspepsia,  and  revives  you 
after  a  wearisome  day.  It  saves  its 
cost  in  doctors'  bills. 

MOON 
Vibrator,  $15 

It  develops  the  muSI  leS  of  the  neck 
and  bust  and  rounds  them  into  grace- 

f  1 1 1  form  and  beauty.  It  removes 
wrinkles,  crowsfeet  and  blackheads, 

11. In.  . ■:,   double  chin   and   ovcr-stout- 
and  gives  tho  skin  a  healthy, 
rosy  color. 

•  .1  on  the  hair  it  stimulates  the 

Coin:1  'I'd  blOOd  VeBSelS  of  the  sealp. 

The  Moon  Vibrator  has  more  power 
andmore  efficiency  than  theJ45to  J100 
vibrators,  without  the  expense  of  a 

heavy  motor. 

II  is  operated  by  cither  direct,  alter- 
nating or  battery  currents.  You  can 
attach  one  to  the  electric  light  bracket 
In  your  home;  turn  on  the  power  and 

vibrator  Is  ready  lor  use. 
The  Moon  Vibrator  weighs  only  22 

ounces,  requires  no  repairing,  oiling 
or  adjusting, 

You  Can  Try  One  2  Weeks  for  Nothing 

w     «  ill  i.i  yon  niea  Moon  Vibrator  in 

your  own  bon o  11  I  wo  weeks'  Tree  1 1  in  1 

..ni   <nn    test   llnronl  worlh   before  J OU 

decide  io  bus  on.',   w  1  iio  today  tor  book- 
let on  Vibrai inn.  Address, 
Moon  Vibrator  Co.,  117  Indiana  St.,  Chicago 


ti 


SLIP  IT  INTO  YOUR  TRUNK 

"Parisians  Out  of  Doors" 

liy  I'.  Ui'kkm  i'  v  Smith 
The  author  pictures  every  form  oi  out-oi  dooi  '""■•  .merit 
in  .I  .lb, mi  tin-  capital  of  the  world's  Inn.  Willi  numer- 
ous drawings  and  photographs  by  the  author  and  a  water- 
color  frontispiece  by  F,  HopkinsoU  Smith.  121110, cloth,  #1.50 
mi.    I'imiI.  S  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


HARDERFOLD 

HYGIENIC 

UNDERWEAR 

Inter-Alr-Space  System 

I.   two-fold    throughout,    affording 

prote ',    ."...i.-t    iIk'  vii-iHHitudet 

0l  OUI   >.,,,  il,l,,  .Ilni.t"  In 

Invalids  Accountants 

Professional  Men 
Merchants     Accountants 

Am I    nil   Occupation!  in  lift),  indoor 

.„    out 

Over  eleven  hundred 
physicians 

have  united  in  tsatifying  to  tha  aanj* 

I .,,  v    MB  .  Ii.  n.  f.  ol   II,"'   HASDSBFOLD 

■yatani  .,1  undari  lothlng, 

HARDERPOU)  FABRIC  CO. 

166  River  Street,       Troy  N.  V. 

Sand  fur  Catalogut, 


Our  readers  an  BSkOd  to  mention  'rim:  LlTBBABY   DlOIBT  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Beptembi  r  a8.— Fivi  i ","  ol 

[i nil hi  il Ih,  and  thi 

.     [n  Hi loni     I     '     ' '''  0  ■"    "'  kiOOO.OOO. 

September  ig      [t  !■  ■ «d  th  il   th(    Brfti  ih 

homo,   Channel,  and    Atkntii     fl<  at   .  undi  i    thi 

command  ol   I  ord  (  harli  i  Bi rrt,  v  HI  start 

,i,  ,.,i   m,  tobei    i  i  foi   maneuver!  In  the  n.hiii 
!( 

:;.-,  retai  y  ol  War  Tafl   holde  ■  loni 

will,  the  [apane  «  mini  itei  ol  «i  u  in   I  okyo 

Ambawadoi   Creel,  ol    Mexico,  dei  larea   elation 

betwi iti  |   and  the  united  61 

io lorj   "   i  111  i 

i  H  ,    i.',„,i    to  di  ■•  u  i   ii1'1  ten  ol    Btati    wttn 
i'i.  .hi. -Hi  i  'i 

September   \o     The  Royal  BwedUh  Ym  ht  Club 

, .,,,| ,   ,,,  ,M1|ini  i  to  the  New  N  ork  '»  achl  <  Hid 
regarding    i  ■  h  illengs  i-1   the    \mmca  ••  i  up 

A,,  adminlitntti1  a  dei  ree  i Una  foi   tl 

on  ol  I  i"n>  ii  ."i'i  State  In  Algeria  I    I    ued 

at  Pari 
Amerfi  ,i  la  repreai  nted  by  thirti    eveni    hibitoi  i 

.,i  i  he  opening  ol  I  lie  mnual  aalon  In  Pai  I 

Qoxera  deatroy  a  Catholii   mi  i  lion   md  thi  '  hin  i 

I,, I   ,i. I   Mission  al    Kanchoufu,  I  llling  a   I'rem  •• 
,,,,,.  ,i      ah  Am. -ii.  ■ pa  v.ni i  harm. 

October    t,     An   i trial   l  him  it   edli  I    d 

, puli i  educal  i'  m  fi  n  all. 

Pre  ,,i,-, a     i  i  I bars    Root  al   I " 

National  Palai  •   In  M Cil 

Oi  tobei   •      Thi    [aparo   >   Bmi Sei  " 

i  ,,  v  t.iI  i  in  ri  i    iti  aiidlem  •  al   tpkyo;    Wi    ant] 

M,.,     '|    ,M    .in      ill.  nv.n.1   i:uc-:.l:i  "I    l("'    l'.ni|»-i"i 

.,,,,1  Empn  is  al  lum  heon 

Octobei    '.      'i  he  United  Btata    I  ommia  aont 

i,,  Europe  to  try I  iba  la  I i  >i "  "  - ' 

i,i    impoi  i  .   tllHcuaaea    thi    i  ubjei  i    with    I h 

0 i    I,,  ih.    a, .mi  I  n  ""i '  '  orn 

in  r.n i 


Domoitlo. 


Beptembi  i     id      Prealdenl    Rooae<  •  11     innnuiu  ea 

thai  whili   i"    i"'1  on  il  oi n  ol  I he  '  M  lal n 

titution  la  " iii  E01  publication,    be  will 

l . i   ,    1 1  in    1 1 1 1 1 1  i . 1 1    ippr o    'i 

i  hi   .limn  i  roporl  -I  Brig  Gen.  R.  M.  O'Ri  Ills 
gurgi .,,,  (joni  nil  ol   tho  ) .  ahowa  the  death 

rati  I...  iyo6  to  b<  thi  lowi  il    :'"':; 

Ann-Hi  .in  banl  at   ,  in  con1 al  Atlantli  City, 

ttiter  a  spirited  teat.  I re La    In   orin;i 

the    credit  ru •■   pi  "   promulgated   by   the 

aetoi  lal 'a  i  ommlaalon. 

Beptembet    ■  v      Stena  are  taken  in  New  Sforl    to 

f, .,  ri.ii  H  iii.il    l  ndependeni  a    I  .eague  oi    t  he 

V;H  |.  ,,i     :,iii.     leagues    undei    thi    direct I 

\Y      R      II. Ml     I 

: i,.  i    iS      ! i"  -■  Meti  all  i um  ea  thai 

I  ,   ,,  Ii  ,i       •      -ii    '  ul  ,iii  ,i  in.       nl     I  In-    ( »,  topus 

lypi    havi    i irded  to  the  Blei  I  riii    Boat 

1  i  iany. 

Fifteen  peraona  an   I  Hied  and  aboul  twent 

Injured,  gome  fatally,  In   I  -  olli  i I  i  he  tln.ll  i 

more   and    Ohio    fa  I    I  hii  ago   i  icpreaa    with   ■ 
freight   train  at    Bi  llaire,  < ). 

Beptembei  19      Mi  :  Imall,  at al  pn   Identolthe 

Lelcgraphet   ,    declarea    thai     18, n    op 

, , .,  1 , ,1    .11.  on  atriki  and  li      than    1, 

Will  I-  . 

Preaident   R H    lea  1     WTaehlngton  on  hia 

w.  ■ ni'i  Soul  in-i "  trip 

Beptembi  i    ,0      Prealdenl    R It  dellvei     thi 

1, mil  In  J  ftddn      at   thi    di  dii  1 1   1  he  Will 

1. ,1, 1    1-     inli     ' hi   i"  Canton,  0.,  In  t he 

preaei 1  jo,ooo  perai  m 

The  will  oi  Mi-  1  Ann, 1  'l     |.  hi.    ,  iii'  -I  £01  probata 
1,1  Philadi  h  il".,  1  m  -  iiieal  [11  1  coal  land    valued   it 

. ,  .  1   $ 1 , , to  Bwarthi 1   1  -  illi  ge  1  m  con 

.hi 1  ii  ,1    ii     top   inn  1 1.  Ipat Ion    in    Intercol 

legiati  1  port 

Tl  1  i  1  teen  Stati     a n   anted    11   8t    I  -  -111    In 

ih.    , , ,1,1. -11-11. 1-  ..I   ,ii 1 .I     in   'ii'i   i" 

,ir  1  11 11  antit  1  uat  legialat  Ion 

October  1      Aeronauta  headed  by  Prol    Al.     indi  1 

1 ,1, iii. mi  Bell  org 1    ociat 1 idui  1 

,    1 ,.  1  [ment  1  In  ait  ahlp 

Octobei     ■      Preaident    Rooaevelt,     it    Bt    Louie, 
declarei    that    11    thi     United    Btat 1    to 

.,,1,1-,    1, ,  I, II    1    weal    1    1    1 n 

.1  fighting  "  <    v  nin-.i  bi  1 Ined, 

William    !'•     Borah,    United    Btati        or,    la 

.,,  quit  ted  on  thi  Ri   t  ballot  b]   1  he  jui  y  in  He  ii  - 

Id  .ii-..  win.  ii  tried  hint  on  I  >  -   cl 

[rauda, 

« 1,  i.,l,.  1     .      vvi.ni.-n    ..1    ii..-    Episcopal    '  inn '  ii 

pri   .in  ,  to  1  he  Bi  lard  oi  Mil  aion  1  at  the 

1 1 1. -nni.il   -.  .ni  um   1.1    the  <  inn  eh    In    Rich- 
mond, V'ii. 


D( )  \  mi  .  in-  more  {<>t  tlic-  interest  <>"  youi 
money  than  I<m  the  prin<  ipal ) 
\  mi  <  .in  get  (>     01   mora  foi  •>  while, 
but  will  you  evei  gel  the  principal  li.uk.' 
I  he  highe  1  type  "I  inveitment  is  a  first  nimi 
j.',.!^-  on  New  "i<>ik  City  n-.il  estate,  guaranteed 
l>v  the  Bond  and  Mortgage  Guarantee  Company 
(capital  and  surplus,  $5,500,000). 

(.1  AKANii  1  I)  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
CERTIFICATES  place  (Ins  security  al  the  dis- 
posal <>f  ;>ll  investors. 

A  descriptive  booklet  on  requt  t. 


T1T1I  GUARANTeEand  TRUST  C9 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $12,000,000. 


176  HKOADWAY 
Nl.w  YORK  CITY 
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BROOKLYN 


Financial  Advertising  will  be  gtoen 
special  attention  in  our  sisue  <>j 

OCTOBER  26th 

Our  consistent  policy   <>!   excluding 

doubtful  .ni'i  iin<l(  ii.iMi-  annount  I 
ments,  .md  tin-  unquestioned  confident  <■ 
orn  reat  lers  have  in  oui  pag  ,1  ombined 
witli  essential  quality  <>f  <  irt  illation, 
makes  <>nr  columns  "I  evei  in<  rea  ing 
value  l<>"  «  onservative  in  vest  nun  t 
publicity. 

FORMS  CLOSE  OCT.  18th 

The  Literary  Digest 


INVEST  NOW 

<  '.in  tul  and  '  mi  ii  vative  \u\  ■ 
takit  "i  the  pres<  nl  mat  ki  t 

to  buy  the  best 

New  York  BO-year  Gold   i  i-2's 

Boston   10-year  ♦'• 

Lake  Shore  Gold   is,  1931 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Gold 

4   l-2's,  \<)21 

and  "tin  i  high  gi ade  In \ et  t tnenti  nou 

return  a  largei ime  than  ui  ual.    S'-ml 

i.ii  bond  list  and  oui   book,  "  Hon  to 

in\, 

ADAMS  &  CO, 

n  Conoresa  Street,  hosion,  mass. 


BPBCIAL     TRIAL     OP  P  I  R 

i        piMlluls       of      Jnllr  ! 

I     .i  I   111       S.l  II  -,  ..  I        $1  .OO, 

Prepaid.    Bos    below. 

DAIRY  FARM 

SAUSAGES 

I-',. I 

[  use  on  o  little  daii  >  1  •-< l 

adulter- 

.-mi  I 

1 1,,    in..- 1  del ■ 

ii,,.  ingri  .in  ni     and  th  o  an 

Inimitable  old-fashionei  it  prodii  dei 

,ulli    ,|,  i i   i. b  i  ustomers   M  •      pin, 

m,    , .     ,        ,•.     Perl  mi  ,  Mr.  Jo  Bi  natoi  .1   n   Millard  ol 

Nebraska,  and  other  well  known  people,  n  you  want  to  try  Jones  Dairy 
,  .,,i.i  jrourd  > it,  1  ii  make  v11  I 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Four  Pounds  lor  $1.00,  I  \|>rt>ss  Prepaid 

MONI  Y   l',A<  K  IP  NOI        mi     PIBD 

I  will  M-n.i  von."  Iptol  Si.oo, 4] I* ol  nynunoua  "LlttloPI 


i 

'•',  „,/  ,,„„,  ■,„-,/,  ,■  i  ■■ii  tilling  alla'l i  mu  I 

lard,  it '  'i   u  to  ■•  ■<'■>■■"'  If  ■'"- 


1     »ni    nrnii     v."1.   >>|". i' "I 

,,,,,,      prepaid  cant  of  Co  il>  <•!  Alabama!  ouUlda  lull  Urriton  add  i 

i    pi  a Ier<  filled  .>i  regulai  pri  M   ' 


JON1ZS  DAIRY  FARM 


p.  o.  Box  610 

iNiiii.  now  i  oroiai  i 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


,  ;,  |  ,,,',        ,  nsaed  to  mention  Tni  I      bari  DxoMt  whea  wrlUng  to  advert) 
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HARD  Tl 

COMING?   NO! 


"Impossible,"  says  James  W.  Van  Cleave,  President, 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  representing 
Fifteen  Billions  of  Dollars  Capital — and  he  ought  to 
know.     This  is  only  one  of  many  cheer-up  Articles  in 

The  Circle 

FOR   OCTOBER 

Hamlin  Garland  Edward  Everett  Hale 

Elbert  Hubbard  Anne  Warner 

Henry  George,  Jr.  William  McLeod  Raine 

William  Hamilton  Osborne     Sam  Loyd 
Dan  Beard  Porter  Emerson  Browne 

and  Many  Others  Contribute 

BP   ^  ^p      w   p  »»p       Stirring,    Uplifting    Articles,     Fiction 
t   O     I         TCI        and  Illustrations  for  Men  and  Women 

Get   It   from    Your    Newsdealer    Now— 15   Cents 


New  York 


FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY  London 


READY  IN    A  FEW  DAYS 


HUMOROUS 

And  How  to 
Hold  an  Audience 


HITS 


By  Gfenville  Kleiser.  This  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
by  the  author  of  "  How  to  Speak  in  Public,"  which  book 
has  had  an  unusually  large  sale  within  the  few  months  after 
its  first  issue.  Mr.  Kleiser's  aim,  in  the  present  volume, 
has  been  to  provide  a  series  of  selections,  humorous,  wise 
and  pathetic,  which  may  be  used  as  declamations  for  social, 
professional  or  school  use.  Many  of  the  selections  have 
never  before  been  published.  He  also  tells  how  to  hold  an 
audience.     i2mo,  Cloth.     Price,  #1.00,  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 
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Twenty-three 
Tales  from 

TOLSTOY 

Translated  by  L.  and  A.  MAUDE 

This  attractive  little  volume  is  divided  into  seven  parts  : 

I.  Tales  for  Children. 

II.  Popular  Stories. 

III.  A  Fairy  Tale. 

IV.  Stories  Written  to   Pictures. 
V.  Folk-Tales  Retold. 

VI.    Adaptations  from  the  French. 
VII.    Stories  Given  to  Aid  the  Persecuted  Jews. 


TH  F,  selections  have  been  made  with  great  care  and 
discrimination.  Of  all  that  Tolstoy  has  written, 
two  of  the  tales  for  children,  (1)  "  God  Sees  the 
Truth, but  Waits"  and  ( z)  "  A  Prisoner  in  the  Caucasus," 
are  the  ones  Tolstoy  likes  the  best.  The  former  has  to 
do  with  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  (a  favorite  theme 
with  Tolstoy),  and  the  second  deals  with  the  simplest  of 
feelings  common  to  al!  men — fear,  courage,  pity,  en- 
durance, etc. 
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OPERA 

(New  Edition).  By  Mabel  Wagnalls.  This  popular 
work  contains  descriptive  sketches  of  the  plots  and  the 
music  of  Semiramide,  Faust,  Werther,  Carmen,  Lohengrin, 
Aida,  The  Huguenots,  The  Flying  Dutchman,  Hamlet, 
l.akm^,  Pagliacci,  and  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  and  inti- 
mate personal  chats  with  the  leading  opera  prima  donne. 
The  New  Edition  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  new 
matter,  including  interviews  with  Mmes.  Melba,  Calve1 
and  Geraldine  Farrar,  and  a  new  analysis  of  Madame 
Butterfly.  umo,  Cloth,  400  pp  ,  half-tone  portraits  of 
many  singers.  ?i.2o,  net.     By  mail,  $1.30. 
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"The  mind  must  be  balanced  if  the  physi- 
cal health  is  to  be  normal.  It  is  useless  to 
strain  after  physical  health  through  con- 
formity to  outward  regulations  alone.  Every 
effort  to  regulate  the  life  from  the  outside 
must  fail  because  that  is  not  the  way  God 
works;  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
man's  life."—  The  Author. 

"The  author  of  this  book  is  not  a  follower  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  but  an 
exponent  of  the  teachings  of  the  'New  Thought'  na  they  apply  to 
the  riii"l  and  the  body,  which  h;is  developed  steadily  parallel  with 
the  Christian  s<  ience  movement.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
la  clearly  set  forth,  Christian  Science  denies  awnjr  sin,  sickness, 
and  death.  'J  be  'New  Thought1  claiins  that  all  three  have  an  ea 
istence,  but  an  exiatenre  that  is  overcome,  not  through  any  pro. 
cess  of  denial,  but  through  the  introduction  of  true  thought  into 
the  mind  of  man."— St.  Paul  Despatch. 

l2mo,  cloth,  $1.20  net;  by  mail,  81.30 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  it  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"  D.  E.R.,"  Durango,  Colo. — "  How  should  bench- 
made  be  written  ?  A  says  with  a  hyphen  and  in  quo- 
tation marks;  B  says  without  hyphen  and  with  no 
quotation  marks.      Who  is  correct  ?  " 

Altho  the  term  in  question  is  not  in  such  common 
use  as  the  terms  "hand-made,"  "home-made," 
"machine-made,"  "self-made."  and  "tailor-made,"  it 
should,  reasoning  by  analogy,  be  written  with  a 
hyphen,  but  without  quotation  marks. 

"  A.  S.  H.,"  Cincinnati,  O. — "  Please  tell  me  what 
institution  confers  the  degree  of  Pd.D.?  What  are 
the  requirements  of  study  to  qualify  for  this  de- 
gree ?  " 

Any  institution  that  has  a  course  in  pedagogics  on 
its  list  of  studies.  We  believe  that  many  of  the 
State  universities  do  so.  The  qualifications  are  that 
the  candidate  must  be  a  college  graduate  or  must 
have  an  equal  amount  of  knowledge;  must  have  had 
seven  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  and  must  take  a 
two  years'  course  and  pass  examinations. 

"C.  C.  M.,"  New  York.  "In  your  dictionary  you 
include  among  the  formative  elements  both  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes.  The  illustrative  quotation  you 
cite  from  Whitney  seems  to  restrict  formative  ele- 
ments to  suffixes  only.  Which  is  the  correct  defi- 
nition of  the  word  formative  ?" 

The  illustrative  quotation  from  Whitney  treats 
only  of  suffixes,  but  does  not  restrict  the  meaning  of 
the  word  formative  in  its  grammatical  sense  which 
is  "any  element  added  to  a  word  to  give  it  a  new 
and  special  form  and  character,  as  a  prefix  or  suffix." 
The  Oxford  University  Dictionary,  now  in  course  of 
publication  in  England,  supports  the  Standard 
Dictionary's  definition  of  formative  and  says:  "A 
formative  element,"  that  is  one  "serving  to  form 
words:  said  chiefly  of  flexional  and  derivative  suf- 
fixes and  prefixes." 

"J.  S,"  Philadelphia,  Pa. — "Can  you  tell  me  how 
many  languages  there  are  that  can  be  put  into  script? " 

There  are  more  than  1,000  languages  and  there  are 

dialects  in  addition  that  are  counted  by  thousands. 

How  many  of  these  can  be  written  we  do  not  know. 

For  a  classification  consult  the   "Encyclopaedia  Bri- 

tannica,"  article  "Philology." 

"J.  F.  M.,"  Albany,  N.  Y. — "May  I  ask  your  assist- 
ance in  defining  the  word  discriminate  ?  In  the 
sentence  '  They  shall  award  the  contract  to  the 
lowest  bid  and  may  discriminate  in  favor  of  such  bid 
as  they  deem  most  advantageous'  does  discriminate 
mean  'free  selection'  or  'unrestricted  choice  '?  " 

The  sentence  cited  is  ambiguous  because  in  the 
first  part  it  is  explicitly  set  forth  that  the  contract 
in  question  shall  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  bid;  there- 
fore, there  can  be  discrimination  only  in  the  case 
that  two  bids  remain  in  the  class  of  the  lowest  bid. 
If  there  is  only  one  bid  in  this  class  then  there  can  be 
no  discrimination. 

Discrimination  is  the  act  of  discerning  in  detail, 
and  of  acting  upon  the  results  of  the  observation 
made.  In  mental  processes  we  discriminate  be- 
tween objects  by  distinguishing  their  differences. 

We  fail  to  note  any  material  difference  between 
"free  selection"  and  "unrestricted  choice."  Pos- 
sibly restricted  choice  was  meant.  However  this 
may  be,  discrimination  always  involves  the  noting 
of  differences  between  two  [bids]  as  suggested  above. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


WASTING  THE  NATION'S  RESOURCES 

"  \T  O  other  question  of  equal  gravity"  is  now  before  the  nation, 
-^  ^  says  the  President,  urging  the  necessity  of  conserving  the 
country's  natural  resources.  "We  are  face  to  face,"  he  asserts  in 
his  Memphis  speech,  "with  the 
great  fact  that  the  whole  future  of 
the  nation  is  directly  at  stake  in 
the  momentous  decision  that  is 
forced  upon  us.  Shall  we  continue 
the  waste  and  destruction  of  our 
natural  resources,  or  shall  we  con- 
serve them?"  It  is  announced 
that  the  Inland  Waterways  Com- 
mission will  call  a  conference  on 
the  subject  in  Washington  this 
winter.  "This  conference,"  says 
President  Roosevelt,  "ought  to  be 
among  the  most  important  gather- 
ings in  our  history,  for  none  have 
had  a  more  vital  question  to  con- 
sider, "  Regardless  of  party  lines, 
the  attitude  of  the  press  toward 
the  President's  plea  is  sympathetic, 
and  in  many  instances  enthusiastic. 
According  to  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, it  "  sounds  the  birth  of  a  new 
era,"  altho  the  ideas  advanced  are 
not  new,  having  "been  urged  in 
public  and  private,  for  years,  by  a 
struggling  minority  of  leaders  in 
thought  and  action."  But  while 
hitherto  they  "  lay  as  scattered  ideas 
gaining  strength  but  slowly  in  pop- 
ular faith,"  they  are  now  "crystal- 
lized into  a  unity  which  makes 
their  support  a  self-evident  duty  of 
every  citizen."  To  quote  further  : 


"The  old  era  passed  away  with 
the  unbridled  exploitation  of  for- 
ests, mines,  waterways,  and  soils, 
unguided    by   systematic    concern 

Cor  the  welfare  of  future  generations.  But  President  Roosevelt 
has,  as  it  were,  gathered  up  into  one  sheaf  the  various  elements  of 
a  constructive  national  policy  and  outlined  once  for  all  the  paths  that 
progressive  statesmanship  must  take,  in  husbanding  the  powers  of 
nature  and  in  enhancing  the  opportunities  of  the  people  for  all 
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CHIEF    FORESTER    PINCHOT    AND   THE    PRESIDENT, 

In  animated  conversation  on  board  the  Mississippi.  Altho  reputed 
to  be  a  millionaire,  Mr.  Pinchot  is  so  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  forest 
preservation  that  he  devotes  all  his  energies  to  his  government  position, 
with  its  salary  of  only  $5,000  a  year. 


time  to  come.  In  this  turning  of  the  face  of  the  nation  to  the  fu- 
ture, with  its  several  tasks  so  clearly  denned,  a  new  era  is  opened 
so  clearly  that  the  citizen  of  the  faintest  vision  can  not  fail  to 
see  it  and  to  feel  it  as  a  fact.  ...  A  program  of  progress  is 
created,   which   transcends   the   limitations  of  provincialism   and 

puts  the  welfare  of  the  whole  so 
far  to  the  front  that  no  sort  of  par- 
ticularism can  ever  overtake  it." 

Nothing  in  the  wide  range  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  activities,  says  the 
Washington  Post,  has  demonstrated 
the  penetration  and  grasp  of  his 
statesmanship  as  clearly  as  his 
effort  to  safeguard  for  the  people 
the  priceless  natural  resources  they 
have  inherited.  "In  private  busi- 
ness," remarks  the  Chicago  News, 
"  it  is  considered  highly  desirable 
for  a  man  so  to  manage  that  his 
property  will  bring  to  him  and  his 
heirs  a  steady  income  "  :  and  should 
a  nation,  it  asks,  show  less  fore- 
sight? The  President,  it  adds,  has 
pointed  the  way  to  a  task  that  is 
worthy  to  engage  the  best  thought 
of  the  nation.  Even  the  New  York 
Sun  has  no  fault  to  rind  with  this 
latest  Presidential  proposition. 
That  the  country  is  squandering  its 
heritage,  says  The  World,  admits 
of  no  denial.  The  Globe,  which 
detects  in  the  Memphis  speech  "  a 
commingling  of  ideas,  recently  as- 
sociated with  the  names  of  James 
J.  Hill  and  Robert  La  Follette  and 
to  some  extent  exploited  by  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  in  his  water-power 
messages,"  points  out  the  difficulty 
of  applying  any  remedy  to  the  pres- 
ent conditions,  since  the  natural 
resources  which  are  in  peril  "are 
almost  entirely  under  private  own- 
ership." To  quote  again  from  the  President's  speech,  in  which  he 
turned  aside  from  the  specific  subject  of  waterways  to  speak  on 
the  wider  aspects  of  the  topic  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  the  plain  duty,  of   those  of  us  who  for  the  moment  are 
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responsible,  to  make  inventory  of  the  natural  resources  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  to  forecast  as  well  as  we  may  the  needs 
of  the  future,  and  so  to  handle  the  great  sources  of  our  prosperity 
as  not  to  destroy  in  advance  all  hope  for  the  prosperity  of  our 
descendants. 

"As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
is  the  fundamental  problem.  Unless  we  solve  that  problem  it  will 
avail  us  little  to  solve  all  others.  To  solve  it,  the  whole  nation 
must  undertake  the  task  through  their  organizations  and  associa- 


UNCLE   SAM    THIRTY    YEARS    FROM    NOW. 

Chief  Forester  Pinchot  declares  that  the  supply  of  timber  in  ;this 
country  will  be  exhausted  in  thirty  years  if  nothing  is  done  to  pro- 
tect it.  —Morris  in  the  Spokane  SpokesmanRcvtew. 

tions,  through  the  men  whom  they  have  made  specially  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  the  several  States,  and  finally,  through  Congress 
and  the  Executive." 

The  same  topic  is  discust  in  the  pages  of  the  New  York  Outlook 
by  Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  whose  name  has 
been  prominent  in  connection  with  the  Administration's  public- 
lands  policy.  Unless  we  conserve  the  country's  resources,  says 
Mr.  Pinchot,  "those  who  come  after  us  will  have  to  pay  the  price 
of  misery,  degradation,  and  failure  for  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  our  day."  To  the  present  time,  he  asserts,  our  superb  practical 
optimism  has  been  as  short-sighted  as  it  is  intense:  "as  a  rule,  it 
does  nol  look  ahead  beyond  the  next  decade  or  score  of  years,  and 
fails  wholly  to  reckon  with  the  real  future  of  the  nation."  As  a, 
people,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  declaring  certain  of  our  re- 
source- to  be  inexhaustible.     Says  Mr.  Pinchot: 

"To  no  other  resource  more  frequently  than  coal  has  this  stu- 
pidly false  adjective  been  applied.  Yet  our  coal  supplies  are  so 
far  from  being  inexhaustible  that  if  the  increasing  rate  of  consump- 
tion shown  by  the  figures  of  the  last  seventy-five  years  continues  to 
prevail  (and  there  is  everyreason  to  believe  that  it  will  grow  rather 
than  lessen),  our  supplies  of  anthracite  coal  will  last  but  fifty  years 
and  of  bituminous  coal  but  a  little  over  one  hundred  years.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  national  life,  this  means  the  exhaust  ion  of  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  our  civilization  within  the  imme- 
diate future.  Nol  a  few  coal-fields  have  already  been  exhausted, 
as  in  portions  of  Iowa  and  Missouri.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these 
known  facts,  we  continue  to  treat  our  coal  as  tho  there  could  never 
be  an  end  of  it.  The  established  coal-mining  practise  at  the  pres- 
ent dati  •'  lake  out  more  than  one-half  of  the  coal,  leaving 
the  less  easily  mined  or  lower-grade  material  to  be  made  perma- 
nently inaccessible  by  the  caving  in  of  the  abandoned  workings. 
The  loss  to  the  nation  from  this  form  of  waste  is  prodigious  and 
inexcusable 

"Many  oil- and  gas-fields,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia. 
Mississippi  Valley,  have  already  failed,  yet  vast  amounts 


of  gas  continue  to  be  poured  into  the  air  and  great  quantities  of  oil 
into  the  streams.  Cases  are  known  in  which  vast  amounts  of  oil 
are  systematically  burned  in  order  to  be  rid  of  it. 

"The  prodigal  squandering  of  our  mineral  fuels  proceeds  un- 
checked in  face  of  the  fact  that  such  resources  as  these,  once  used 
or  wasted,  can  never  be  replaced.  If  waste  like  this  were  not 
chiefly  thoughtless,  it  might  well  be  characterized  as  the  deliberate 
destruction  of  the  nation's  future." 

The  waste  of  soil,  says  Mr.  Pinchot,  is  among  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all  wastes  now  in  progress  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  we 
read  : 

"  In  1896  Professor  Shaler,  than  whom  no  one  has  spoken  with 
greater  authority  on  this  subject,  estimated  that  in  the  upland 
regions  of  the  States  south  of  Pennsylvania  3,000  square  miles 
of  soil  had  been  destroyed  as  the  result  of  forest  denudation, 
and  that  the  destruction  was  then  proceeding  at  the  rate  of 
100  square  miles  of  fertile  soil  per  year.  No  seeing  man  can 
travel  through  the  United  States  without  being  struck  with  the 
enormous  and  unnecessary  loss  of  fertility  by  easily  preventable 
soil  wash.  The  soil  so  lost,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  wastes, 
becomes  itself  a  source  of  damage  and  expense,  and  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  channels  of  our  navigable  streams  at  an  enormous 
annual  cost.  The  Mississippi  River  alone  is  estimated  to  trans- 
port yearly  400,000,000  tons  of  sediment,  or  about  twice  the 
amount  of  material  to  be  excavated  from  the  Panama  Canal. 
This  material  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  our  richest  fields,  trans- 
formed from  a  blessing  to  a  curse  by  unrestricted  erosion. " 

The  destruction  of  forage  plants  by  overgrazing  has  resulted,  it 
is  estimated,  in  reducing  the  grazing  value  of  the  public  lands  by 
one-half.  Turning  to  our  forests,  Mr.  Pinchot  declares — and  the 
same  point  is  advanced  by  the  President — that  "the  United  States 
has  already  crossed  the  verge  of  a  timber  famine  so  severe  that  its 
blighting  effects  will  be  felt  in  every  household  in  the  land."  He 
estimates  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  our  supply  of 
timber  will  be  exhausted  in  about  thirty-three  years.  This  will 
mean  the  disappearance  of  our  lumbering  business — now  the  fourth 
greatest  industry  in  the  country.     It  will  mean,  moreover,  that 

"All  forms  of  building  industries  will  suffer  with  it,  and  the  oc- 
cupants of  houses,  offices,  and  stores  must  pay  the  added  cost. 
Mining  will  become  vastly  more  expensive;  and  with  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  mining  there  must  follow  a  corresponding  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals.  The  railways,  which  have 
as  yet  failed  entirely  to  develop  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
wooden  tie  (and  must,  in  the  opinion  of  their  best  engineers,  con- 
tinue to  fail),  will  be  profoundly  affected,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation will  suffer  a  corresponding  increase.  Water  power  for 
lighting,  manufacturing,  and  transportation,  and  the  movement  of 
freight  and  passengers  by  inland  waterways,  will  be  affected  still 
more  directly  than  the  steam  railways.  The  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  with  or  without  irrigation,  will  Jbe  hampered  by  the  increased 
cost  of  agricultural  tools,  fencing,  and  the  wood  needed  for  other 
purposes  about  a  farm.  Irrigated  agriculture  will  suffer  most  of 
all,  for  the  destruction  of  the  forests  means  the  loss  of  the  waters 
as  surely  as  night  follows  day.  With  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  pro 
ducing  food,  the  cost  of  food  itself  will  rise.  Commerce  in  general 
will  necessarily  be  affected  by  the  difficulties  of  the  primary  indus- 
tries upon  which  it  depends.  In  a  word,  when  the  forests  fail,  the 
daily  life  of  the  average  citizen  will  inevitably  feel  the  pinch  on 
every  side.  And  the  forests  have  already  begun  to  fail,  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  suicidal  policy  of  forest  destruction  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  allowed  themselves  to  pursue." 

At  present  only  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  country's  timber 
land  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  nation  and  is  being  properly 
cared  for  and  conserved.  "Measures  of  greater  vigor  are  impera- 
tively required,"  declares  Mr.  Pinchot. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  our  water  supply,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  conception  that  water  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important 
natural  resource  has  gained  firm  hold  in  the  irrigated  West,  and  is 
making  rapid  progress  in  the  humid  Fast.  Water,  not  land,  is  the 
primary  value  in  this  Western  country,  and  its  conservation  and 
use  to  irrigate  land  is  the  first  condition  of  prosperity.  The  use  ol 
our  streams  for  irrigation  and  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  uses 
is  comparatively  well  developed.     Their  use  for  power    is     less 
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developed,  while  their  use  for  transportation  has  only  begun.  The 
conservation  of  the  inland  waterways  of  the  United  States  for  these 
great  purposes  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  greatest  single  task  which 

now  confronts  the  nation 

"The  planned  and  orderly  development  and  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  is  the  first  duty  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
only  form  of  insurance  that  will  certainly  protect  us  against  dis- 
asters that  lack  of  foresight  has  repeatedly  brought  down  on  nations 
since  passed  away." 

STATISTICS  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS 

IIGHT  is  flashed  across  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  struggle 
-*  between  capital  and  labor  in  this  country  by  recent  statistics 
compiled  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  whose  twenty-first  annual 
report  deals  with  strikes  and  lockouts  from  1881  to 
1905  inclusive.  In  this  period  there  were  36,757 
strikes  and  1,546  lockouts  in  the  United  States,  in- 
volving 199,954  establishments  and  throwing  9,529,- 
434  persons  out  of  work.  The  average  duration  of 
strikes  per  establishment  was  25.4  clays,  and  of  lock- 
outs 84.6  days — facts  which  surest  the  colossal  eco- 
nomic waste  incidental  to  these  disputes.  More  im- 
pressive than  the  loss  in  wages  and  in  trade  brought 
about  by  these  disturbances,  remarks  The  If  'all Street 
Journal,  is  the  loss  in  time — a  commodity  the  value 
of  which  "the  world  has  not  yet  fully  appreciated, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  labors  of  the  great- 
est scientists  and  inventors  have  for  years  been  ap- 
plied to  shortening  the  time  needed  to  do  things." 

In  their  industrial  effects,  as  explained  in  the  re- 
port, these  two  classes  of  industrial  disturbances  are 
practically  the  same,  the  only  difference  between 
them  being  that  in  a  strike  the  employees  take  the 
initiative  in  putting  a  stop  to  work,  while  in  a  lock- 
out the  initiative  is  taken  by  the  employer.  We  learn 
further  that  68.99  Per  cent,  of  the  strikes  were  or- 
dered by  labor  organizations,  and  that  31.01  percent, 
were  begun  either  by  employees  who  were  not  mem- 
bers of  organizations,  or  who,  if  members,  went  on 
strike  without  the  sanction  of  their  organizations. 
We  learn  also  that  both  strikes  and  lockouts  suc- 
ceeded oftener  than  they  failed.  The  figures  are  as 
follows:  Strikers  succeeded  in  winning  all  the  de- 
mands for  which  the  strike  was  undertaken  in  47.94 
percent,  of  the  establishments,  succeeded  partly  in 
15.28  per  cent.,  and  failed  to  win  any  of  their  de- 
mands in  36.7CS  per  cent,  of  the  establishments  ;  while 
lockouts  resulted  in  favor  of  the  employers  in  57.20 
per  cent,  of  the  establishments  involved,  succeeded 
partly  in  10.71  per  cent.,  and  failed  in  32.09  per  cent. 
It  is  suggestive  to  note  that  women  constituted  only 
9.43  per  cent,  of  the  workers  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strikes,  but  15.82  percent,  of  those  thrown 
out  of  work  by  lockouts.  Turning  to  the  causes  of 
strikes,  the  Commissioner  finds,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the 
chief  cause  is  the  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages.  .More  than 
32  per  cent,  of  all  strikes  were  for  this  cause  alone.  The  next 
most  fruitful  cause  was  disagreement  concerning  recognition  of 
union  and  union  rules.  This  also  was  the  chief  cause  of  lockouts. 
To  quote  further  from  the  Commissioner's  report : 

"The  greatest  number  of  strikes  that  occurred  in  any  one  indus- 
try was  in  the  building  trades,  which  embraced  26.02  per  cent,  of 
all  strikes  and  38.53  per  cent,  of  all  establishments  involved  in 
strikes. 

"In  the  coal  and  coke  industry  were 9.08  per  cent,  oi  all  strikes 
and  9.39  per  cent,  of  all  establishments  involved  in  strikes. 
Many  strikes  were   found    in   the   following   industries:    Hoots  and 


>hoes  ;  clothing,  men's  ;  foundry  and  machine  shop  ;  and  tobacco 
(cigars  and  cigarets).  The  coal  and  coke  industry  included  more 
strikers  than  any  other  industry-,  also  more  employees  thrown  out 
of  work.  The  second  industry  in  order  in  this  respect  was  the 
building  trades.  In  the  building  trades  were  16.49  per  cent,  of  all 
lockouts,  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  establishments  involved, 
and  about  30  per  cent,  of  all  the  employees  locked  out  and  oi 

sons  throw  11  out  of  work 

"The  percentages  of  the  total  number  ol  strikes  in  the  prim 
industrial  States  were  as  follows  :  New  York,  27.75  percent.  ;   P< 
sylvania,  11.31  per  cent.:   Illinois,  9.86  percent.;  Massachusi 
7.55  percent.,  and  Ohio,  6.99  per  cent.      Of  the   strikers.  25.12  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  were  in  Pennsylvania,  21.15  percent,  in 
New  York,  13.31  per  cent,  in   Illinois,  6.36  per  cent,  in  Ohio,  and 
5.25  per  cent,  in   Massachusetts.     These   States   named  were  also 
the  States  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  lockouts  occurred." 


OopvHehted,  1907   by  Uutlerwoml  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

Tin;    PRESIDENT  ON    THE    "MISSISSIPPI." 

Acknowledging  the  cheers  of  a  crowd  on  a  passing  >teanier. 


TAFT  IN  CHINA— Dispatches  state  that  Secretary  Tan.  on  his 
arrival  in  China,  received  "  the  heartiest  welcome  that  has  ever 
been  extended  to  a  foreign  statesman  "-  and  this  at  Shanghai,  a 
city  which  but  recently  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  movement  to 
boycott  American  products.  Speaking  unofficially  at  a  banquet 
given  in  his  honor  by  resident  Americans  in  that  city,  the  Secretary 
pointed  out  that  our  trade  in  China  is  second  only  to  Englani 
and  reaffirmed  the  position  formulated  by  the  late  Secretary  Hay 
in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  "open  door."  His  words,  re- 
marks the  New  York  Globe,  are  peculiarly  timely  in  view  of  the 
recent  disconcerting  revival  of  talk  concerning  "spheres  of  in- 
fluence." They  were  cordially  received  bj  the  Chinese  press, 
which  leads  the  New  York   Su/i,  .'.Iter  recalling  the  fact  that  the 
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United  States  has  promised  to  remit  to  China  a  large  part  of  the 
indemnity  exacted  after  the  Boxer  uprisings,  to  remark  : 

"It  is  evident  that  intelligent  Chinese  have  come  to  recognize 
that  in  spite  of  our  exclusion  policy,  of  which  not  only  they  but 
other  Asiatics  are  disposed  to  complain,  we  have  given  more 
proofs  of  sincere  good-will  than  have  been  forthcoming  from  any 
other  Western  nation,  and  may  with  good  reason  be  looked  upon 
as  their  country's  best  friend.  .  .  .  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  China  is  on  the  eve  of  a  political  reorganization  which  is  cer- 
tain to  be  viewed  with  sympathy  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The 
Empress  Regent  has  summoned  to  Peking  her  two  ablest  viceroys, 
together  with  other  progressive  statesmen,  and  having  enrolled 
them  among  her  most  trusted  advisers  has  ordered  the  Council  of 
State  to  draw  up  as  speedily  as  possible  the  draft  of  a  constitu- 
tion which,  among  other  far-reaching  reforms,  should  concede  to 
her  subjects  a  considerable  part  in  the  framing  of  the  imperial 
laws.  The  Chinese  feel  instinctively  that  a  move  which  aims  at 
the  moral,  social,  intellectual,  and  economic  regeneration  of  their 
country  will  receive  but  lukewarm  commendation  from  those 
Powers  which  at  heart  desire  the  dissolution  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom, but  that  in  their  effort  for  self-rule  and  self-development 
they  can  depend  on  the  United  States  for  honest  approval  and 
encouragement. 

"  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprizing  that  Secretary 
Taft  should  have  had  at  Shanghai  a  welcome  such  as  the  spokes- 
man of  no  other  Power  would  be  likely  to  receive." 


SWARTHMORE'S  $3,000,000  QUANDARY 

THE  trustees  of  Swarthmore  College  would  get  but  little  as- 
sistance, probably,  from  reading  the  advice  of  the  press  on 
their  duty  regarding  acceptance  of  the  valuable  bequest  of  Miss 
Jeanes,  who  has  willed  the  college  several  millions  on  condition 

that  it  give  up  intercol- 
legiate athletics.  Hardly 
a  majority  of  the  papers 
are  ready  to  advise  either 
for  acceptance  or  refusal. 
To  some  the  condition 
looks  larger  than  the  be- 
quest, but  to  others  it 
seems  a  good  chance  for 
the  college  to  break  away 
from  harmful  athletics 
and  profit  materially  at 
the  same  time.  The  col- 
lege body  is  reported  to 
be  a  unit  in  favoring  re- 
fusal of  the  gift.  "Not 
all  of  Wall  Street's  gold," 
they  say.  would  tempt 
them  to  give  up  their  in- 
tercollegiate sports.  The 
managers  of  the  college, 

tho  not  ready  to  decide 
President   of    Swarthmore    College,  an  in-  ,.   _  '  .  . 

stitution  which  will  either  have  to  give  up  untl1  December,  are  said 
all  intercollegiate  sports  or  refuse  a  gift  of  to  be  divided.  The  pros- 
pect of  an  additional 
endowment  of  from  one  to  three  millions  apparently  does  tempt 
some  of  those  who  have  the  college  finances  in  charge. 

The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  treats  the  question  with  some  bitter- 
ness, and,  in  evident  sympathy  with  the  Swarthmore  student  body, 
discusses  thus  sarcastically  the  possibilities  open  to  future  college 
benefactors : 

"The  beginning  made  along  this  new  line  of  determining  the 
policies  of  American  universities  and  colleges  by  the  Philadelphia 
lady  has  great  possibilities.  There  is  an  excellent  chance  for  some 
kindly  soul,  with  an  innate  repugnance  to  horrid  war,  to  endow  a 
university  which  should  agree  in  return  never  to  refer  to  Hannibal 
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or  Napoleon.  The  future  may  yet  evolve  the  maiden  millionaires 
who  would  assist  some  promising  college  on  the  condition  that  no 
bachelors  be  elected  to  professorships. 

"But  if  this  is  to  be  the  rule  of  the  future  there  should  be  some 
method  by  which  intending  testators  maybe  inoculated  with  a  rea- 
sonable understanding  of  what  college  problems  are  and  of  the 
effects  of  imposing  their  personal  idiosyncrasies  upon  them.  The 
colleges  are  helpless  in  the  face  of  fearsome  possibilities  revealed 
by  this  new  movement  in  private  dictation  of  educational  needs. 

"What  is  left  to  be  done  is  simple.  If  testators  are  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  Swarthmore  benefactress  and  if  good  people,  so 
handicapped  as  to  depart  this  life  with  unexpended  millions,  are 
to  impose  upon  posterity  their  private  ideas  of  university  policy, 
let  there  be  at  least  some  method  in  the  madness.  Let  there  be  a 
concerted  university  movement  started  to  establish  a  School  of 
College  Policies  for  Testators." 

The  Springfield  Republican,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  the  col- 
lege would  at  least  be  able  to  contribute  much  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  intercollegiate  sports,  if  the  gift  were  accepted. 
Says  this  paper : 

"Much  as  bequests  that  arbitrarily  limit  the  judgment  of  educa- 
tors in  the  future  are  to  be  condemned  in  principle,  it  is  certain 
that  Swarthmore  could  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  final  solution 
of  the  question  of  educational  policy  involved  by  accepting  the 
gift  on  the  conditions  imposed.  In  becoming  an  institution  for- 
bidden to  engage  in  intercollegiate  sports,  it  could  offer  an  inter- 
esting experiment  to  the  world — an  experiment  that  would  aid 
other  institutions  in  reaching  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  problem. 
Swarthmore,  with  its  $3,000,000  of  additional  funds,  could  make 
itself  much  more  attractive  than  it  is  now  to  students  in  various 
intellectual  lines,  while  its  abstention  from  intercollegiate  games 
would  enable  it  to  demonstrate  an  institution's  ability  to  make 
physical  culture  on  systematic  and  unspectacular  lines  within  the 
college  both  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  student  body.  With- 
in a  few  years  the  comparison  or  the  contrast  between  Swarthmore 
and  other  colleges  would  become  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  the  unsolved  problem  of  intercollegiate  sports  in  America." 


ELIMINATING  THE  COTTON  GAMBLER 

WHAT  the  Atlanta  Georgia?!  hails  as  "the  most  remarkable 
event  in  the  South's  industrial  history,"  and  The  Manufac- 
turers' Record  (Baltimore)  declares  "to  be  the  most  important  bus- 
iness meeting  the  world  has  ever  seen,"  took  place  in  Atlanta  last 
week.  More  than  one  hundred  representatives  of  the  cotton-spin- 
ning industry  of  England,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Belgium, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  there  met  some  five  hundred  represen- 
tative spinners,  planters,  and  cotton  merchants  of  this  country. 
Their  object,  as  The  Manufacturers'1  Record  states  briefly,  was  to 
bring  about  "  a  better  understanding  between  those  who  produce 
the  staple  and  those  who  make  it  into  merchantable  goods."  This 
was  to  be  consummated,  says  the  Savannah  News,  by  considering 
three  things — "the  better  baling  of  cotton,  the  possibility  of  elim- 
inating speculation  in  the  marketing  of  the  crop,  and  the  doing 
away  with  the  middleman."  The  first  of  these  three  received  less 
attention  than  the  other  two,  tho  the  necessity  for  improved  meth- 
ods of  handling  the  crop  was  strongly  emphasized  by  the  commit- 
tee to  which  the  matter  was  referred.  This  committee  made  sev- 
eral recommendations  for  improving  the  seed,  storing  the  cotton 
before  baling,  and  for  improving  the  method  of  baling,  particularly 
for  transportation  abroad.  The  Atlanta  Constitution,  admitting  the 
need  for  attention  to  these  suggestions,  adds,  however,  that  "there 
is  a  far  stronger,  a  controlling  desire,  on  the  part  of  both  interests, 
to  eliminate  the  gambling  element  from  the  cotton-exchanges  of 
all  countries,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frequently  violent  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  the  raw  material."  President  C.  W.  Macara,  of  the 
European  International  Cotton-Spinners'  Association,  is  quoted  to 
this  effect : 
"  The  opportunities  that  have  been  given  to  men  who  neither 
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grow  nor  spin  cotton,  nor  are  legitimately  interested  in  its  distribu- 
tion, to  bring  about  ruinous  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  raw  mate- 
rial, are  an  evil  more  prejudicial  to  the  cotton  business  than  any 
other  which  now  exists.  The  baling  and  warehousing  of  your 
staple  have  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  you  and  we  desire,  but  the 
evil  I  have  mentioned  is  vastly  more  pernicious  in  its  effects.  .  .  . 
"We  wish  the  market  to  be  responsive  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  We  want  your  cotton  and  are  prepared  to  pay 
for  it  a  price  which  will  adequately  reward  your  farmers  for  their 
outlay  of  capital  and  their  employment  of  labor.  The  interests  of 
the  cotton-growers  and  the  spinners  of  cotton  are  identical.  The 
burdens  imposed  upon  business  and  the  disastrous  influence  of 
gambling  operations  upon  all  who  are  legitimately  concerned  in 
the  progress  of  the  industry,  which  is  second  only  in  importance  to 
agriculture  itself,  can  not  be  exaggerated.  It  has  led  to  the  dis- 
location of  business,  to  the  stopping  of  mills,  and  to  the  ruin  of 
many,  including  not  a  few  of  the  speculators  themselves.  To  such 
lengths  has  the  evil  extended  that  the  need  for  a  world-wide  organ- 
ization to  combat  the  operations  of  the  speculators  was  brought 
home  to  all  Europe  four  years  ago." 

That  the  purpose  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  now  an  organization 
with  1,600,000  members,  is  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  cotton 
speculation  is  asserted  by  The  Constitution.  It  was  largely  to  this 
end  that  the  recent  meeting  of  spinners  and  growers  was  brought 
about.     We  read  : 

"It  has  its  perfected  organization  of  business  agents — county, 
State,  and  national — who  are  to-day  transacting  in  bulk  the  busi- 
ness of  its  members.  In  the  organization  of  these  business  agents 
the  Farmers'  Union  has  practically  already  perfected  a  system 
through  which  it  is  prepared  to  sell  as  well  as  to  buy ;  through 
which  it  is  prepared  to  meet  the  spinners  of  the  world  on  a  busi- 
ness footing,  and  ship  the  cotton  direct  from  the  farm  to  the  mill ; 
through  which  it  is  qualified  to  give  the  best  of  guaranties  of  good 
faith  in  the  performance  of  contract." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  thinks  some  good  may  have  resulted  from 
this  conference,  for  the  present  cotton-market  operations,  it 
finds,  are  extremely  hurtful  to  both  the  growers  and  the  spinners. 
It  says  : 

"  For  several  years  the  great  British  manufacturers  have  been 
on  the  tenter-hooks  because  of  the  frequent  activity  of  speculation 
in  the  cotton-market.  It  may  have  been  sport  for  the  speculators, 
but  it  was  death  for  the  spinners.  Often  they  have  been  afraid  to 
buy  because  they  feared  the  high  prices  prevailing  were  artificial 
and  could  not  be  maintained  long.  If  they  were  to  buy  and  cotton 
were  to  go  down,  rivals  who  had  waited  for  the  drop  would  be  able 
to  make  cheaper  cloths  and  undersell  them.  If  they  did  not  buy 
they  might  have  to  close  their  mills.  The  occasional  cornering  of 
cotton  has  done  more  than  all  else  to  induce  foreign  manufacturers 
to  encourage  its  growth  in  other  countries  than  this,  so  that  they 
might  be  no  longer  dependent  on  the  American  supply." 

The  practicability  of  doing  away  with  the  cotton-exchanges  en- 
tirely is,  however,  a  much-discust  question.  The  Richmond 
News  Leader  speaks  for  many  of  the  Southern  papers  when  it  as- 
serts that  "  it  is  entirely  possible,  in  this  day  of  quick  communica- 
tion and  transportation,  for  the  men  who  grow  cotton  and  the  men 
who  make  cotton  into  yarn  and  fabric  to  trade  with  each  other 
directly,  to  confer,  to  fix  prices  according  to  the  realities  of  the 
crop  and  the  market  and  the  public  requirements."  The  Savannah 
News,  on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  the  necessity  for  the  middle- 
men under  present  conditions. 

The  views  of  New  York  cotton  merchants,  quoted  in  The  Jour- 
nal  of  Commerce,  are,  quite  naturally,  perhaps,  almost  unanimous 
in  insisting  upon  the  need  for  the  middleman.  One  of  these  men, 
Mr.  Atwood  Violett,  is  thus  quoted  : 

"The  question  of  finance  must  be  considered  as  well  as  that  of 
time.  The  cotton-grower  has  many  quick  expenses,  with  none  too 
much  capital,  and  ready  money  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  to 
almost  the  value  of  his  entire  crop  must  be  forthcoming.  The 
warehousing  combination  could  not  furnish  it,  for  the  reason  that 
no  banks  could  be  found  to  stand  behind  such  a  scheme.  There- 
fore, the  purchaser  of  the  cotton  would  have  to  be  depended  upon. 


But  how  about  the  time  required  to  complete  the  transaction  ?  The 
agents  would  make  the  trade,  and  then  the  cotton  would  be  sent  to 
the  seaboard  to  be  loaded  on  slow  vessels.  These  vessels  would 
wait  for  a  cargo  from  one  week  to  four  weeks,  sailing  just  in  time 
to  get  clearance  papers  within  the  month.  From  eleven  to  eight- 
een days  would  be  required  for  the  trips  to  Liverpool  or  Manches- 
ter. Then  if  the  cotton  was  accepted  and  paid  for,  the  question  of 
exchange  would  come  in.  It  would  be  from  three  to  six  months 
before  the  grower  or  the  warehouse  interests  could  hope  to  have 
the  cash  in  hand.  In  the  mean  while,  what  would  become  of  the 
poor  farmer,  his  creditors  and  dependents?  If  all  cotton-growers, 
or  even  a  fair  percentage  of  them,  were  wealthy  and  good  business 
men  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  domestic  and  foreign  trade  re- 
lations, the  scheme  might  work  out.  As  things  are  it  as  not  prac- 
ticable, and  it  doesn't  take  much  of  a  business  man  to  realize  it." 


A  WOMAN'S  DEFENSE  OF  WAR 

PERHAPS  some  who  are  disappointed  by  the  slight  tangible 
results  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  may  find  a  certain 
cold  comfort  in  the  unanimous  assurances  of  a  bishop,  preaching 
to  soldiers,  and  of  a  wo- 
man, writing  in  a  wo- 
man's magazine,  that  war, 
after  all,  is  a  good  thing, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  growth. 
If  our  -brute  ancestors, 
says  Mrs.  Adelaide  Rey- 
nolds Haldeman,  had  by 
a  sort  of  "  Hague  Confer- 
ence "  established  univer- 
sal peace  in  those  dim 
ages,  "  there  would  never 
have  been  evolved  what 
we  call  a  human  race,  and 
man  would  have  been, 
today,  a  brute  among 
brutes."  Bishop  Potter 
is  also  quoted  by  the  pa- 
pers as  dwelling  in  a 
recent  sermon  on  the  idea 
that   the   ascent   of    man       MRs.  Adelaide  Reynolds  haldeman, 

has    been     accomplished  Editor  of  a  business-woman's  magazine,  who 

.  ,  r  tt     1  defends  war  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  neces- 

through  warfare.     He  be-       sary  accompaniment  of  racial  progress. 

lieves,   according   to   the 

reporters,  that  "until  the  last  day  of  earth  there  will  be  armies 
and  there  will  be  war,"  and  he  characterizes  the  Hague  Con- 
ference as  "only  a  poet's  dream."  Not  quite  so  irremediably, 
however,  would  Mrs.  Haldeman  shatter  that  dream.  "Society." 
she  argues — writing  in  The  Modern  World  (Denver),  a  business 
woman's  magazine  of  which  she  is  the  editor — "is  in  a  process  of 
growth,  has  not  yet  arrived  at  its  maturity,  or  its  equilibrium  of 
forces,  and  therefore  must  have  its  public  and  private  war  until 
social  adaptation  be  complete,  and  war,  thereby,  come  to  an  end." 
But  in  the  mean  time  it  is  well,  she  holds,  that  "  the  so-called  '  peace 
advocates'  are  in  a  magnificent  minority,"  since  "with  a  whole 
nation  of  peace  men  you  would  have  a  people  like  the  Chinese." 
The  Chinese,  it  is  explained,  "have  lost  the  warlike  instinct"  and 
in  consequence  are  now  "given  over  wholly  to  the  worship  of  past 
things  and  dead  ancestors  :  whereby  progress  comes  to  an  end.  and 
all  things  to-morrow  will  be  as  were  all  things  yesterday."  War- 
likeness,  she  claims,  is  an  instinct  which,  in  the  evolution  of  civili- 
zation, "  has  ever  marked  the  superior,  the  stronger,  race. "  Human 
warfare  is  "  only  a  phase  of  the  great  general  law  of  natural  selec- 
tion out  of  which  emerges  ever  the  fittest  for  survival."  In  elabo- 
ration of  her  argument  Mrs.  Haldeman  goes  on  to  say  : 

"To  be  consistent,  the  peace  advocate  would  be  compelled  to 
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contend  that  the  conquest  of  savage  peoples  by  civilized  ones  is 
and  always  has  been  wrong.  He  would  have  to  contend  that  the 
discovery  of  a  new  land,  with  its  subsequent  immigration,  coloniza- 
tion, and  all  the  tierce  warfare  accompanying  these  processes,  has 
been  essentially  unjustifiable  and  wrong.  According  to  that  kind 
of  philosophy,  the  American  colonists  should  have  packed  them- 
selves back  to  Europe  instead  of  defending  themselves  against  the 
Indians.  Europe  should  have  accepted  the  civilization  of  the 
Tatars  instead  of  fighting  against  it.  and  Christian  missionaries  in 
China  should  submit  quietly  to  massacre  or  stay  away  from  that 
peaceful  land,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  really  the  must  consist- 
ent advocates  of  peace  we  have." 

Private  war.  says  Mrs.  Haldeman.  presents  problems  beside 
which  those  of  public  war  dwindle  to  insignificance.     To  quote  : 

"Private  war  is,  under  another  name,  industry.  And  it  would 
be  the  most  vicious  of  errors  to  imagine  that  industry,  of  the  glory 
of  which  we  hear  so  much,  is  without  its  slain.  On  the  contrary, 
for  every  man  slain  in  war.  so-called,  a  thousand  are  slain  in  in- 
dustry. To  him  who  is  not  sodden  with  the  stupidity  of  ignorance, 
or  wholly  debauched  with  the  desire  for  getting  his  hands  on  the 
possessions  of  others,  the  present  system  of  industry  is  a  monstrous 
crime  beside  which  the  '  horrors  '  of  antique  warfare  were 'pale  and 
pure  and  painless  as  a  virgin's  dream.'  Why  raise  our  hands  in 
horror  at  a  few  liters  of  blood  shed  on  battle-fields,  while  millions 
of  men  and  women  (to  say  nothing  of  children)  are  dying  of  dis- 
ease acquired  in  the  shops,  mills,  and  mines  of  Christendom? 
Why  talk  of  peace  when  industrial  barons — nay.  kings — make  pri- 
vate war  as  they  please,  using  as  their  armies  the  millions  who  are 
continually  falling  disabled  or  dead  in  the  fight?  Why  moan  over 
a  handful  of  Japanese  or  Russians,  when  girls  are  dying  of  bone 
rot  _  in  American  match  factories,  and  20.000,000  or  mote 
American  workingmen  are  expropriated,  robbed,  and  bled  (while- 
thousands  of  them  are  literally  slaughtered)  in  the  shambles 
of  industry? " 

"And  yet."  the  writer  admits,  "if  we  hold  that  public  war  is  a 
good  thing  we  must  hold  also  that  private  war  in  the  form  of  in- 
dustry is  no  less  a  good  thing  in  itself" — inasmuch  as  it  also  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  growth.  Political  peace,  she  predicts,  will 
come  about  "when  trade  shall  have  been  established  upon  a  per- 
fectly equilibrated  bottom;  when  national,  or  general,  economy 
can  gain  nothing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  lose  by  war:  when  the 
human  race  shall  have  been  reduced  to  one  type,  or  when  a  supe- 
rior, intelligent,  and  powerful  race  of  men  shall  have  reduced  all 
other  races  to  a  state  of  helpless  dependence,  whereby  the  inferior. 
or  weak  races,  shall  be  ruled  like  dogs  are  now.  by  fear  and  affec- 
tion. "But  until  then."  Mrs.  Haldeman  maintains,  "war  will  be 
approved  and  war  will  be  'good.'  " 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRACTION  SCANDAL 

XTOTHING  in  the  whole  history  of  the  insurance  scandals 
-"-  ^  equals  these  startling  exposures,"  exclaims  the  New  York 
American,  commenting  on  the  facts  which  have  already  been 
brought  to  light  by  Governor  Hughes's  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion in  its  investigation  of  the  financial  and  political  exploits  oi 
New  York  City's  Street-railway  Trust.  But  as  the  Springfield 
Republican  points  out,  every  policy-holder  in  America  was  person- 
ally concerned  in  the  revelations  of  the  insurance  case,  while  those 
financially  interested  in  New  York  traction  affairs  are  compara- 
tively few.  and  "the  question  of  the  rottenness  of  the  financiers  is 
largely  a  local  one."  There  are  phases  of  the  situation,  however, 
which  are  of  interest  not  only  to  the  four  million  citizens  of  New 
York  who  are  painfully  conscious  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  city's 
street-car  service,  and  to  the  stockholders  of  the  wrecked  Metropol- 
itan company,  but  to  the  country  at  large.  The  essentially  un- 
varying conditions  brought  to  light  by  successive  investigations 
into  the  methods  of  "high  finance."  says  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, keep  raw  that  sense  of  injury  on  the  part  of  the  plundered 
public  which  is  the  real  secret  of  President    Roosevelt's  power — a 


power  " baffling  and  even  mysterious  to  the  syndicated  wealth  of 
the  land."  Herein,  adds  the  same  paper,  "may  be  discerned 
the  main  political  significance  of  the  huge  traction  scandal  in 
New  York." 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  Commission's  investigation  lias  re- 
vealed a  remarkable  system  of  bookkeeping  in  accordance  with 
which  large  sums  of  the  stockholders'  money,  expended  for  the 
creation  of  the  desired  brand  of  public  opinion,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  imaginary  railway,  still  appear  in  the  books  as  "as- 
sets." An  odd  324,000  paid  to  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  and  charged  to 
"suspense  account,"  leads  the  New  York  World to  remark  with  a 
certain  bitter  facetiousness  :  "  Such  payments  help  explain  the 
suspense  of  Metropolitan  stockholders  about  vanished  property, 
and  the  suspense  of  the  public  from  car-straps."  When  last  year 
the  Interborough-Metropolitan  Company  was  incorporated,  and 
merged  Mr.  Ryan's  looted  surface  and  elevated  lines  with  Mr. 
Belmont's  subway  system,  competition  in  transportation  in  New 
York  City  virtually  came  to  an  end.  But  the  most  sensational 
revelations  so  far  relate  to  an  earlier  date  (1902),  when  the  Metro- 
politan Company  purchased  from  Anthony  N.  Brady  the  Wall  and 
Cortlandt  Street  Ferries  Railway,  a  line  which  had  and  has  no  ex- 
istence except  on  paper,  and  whose  paper  value  is  represented  by 
a  franchise  against  which  an  injunction  stands.  According  to  Mr. 
Brady's  own  statement  before  the  Commission,  he  received  for 
this  shadowy  railroad  the  sum  of  $965,000,  with  the  understanding 

which  he  carried  out — that  sums  of  #111,652.78  each  were  to  be 
paid  from  it  to  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  William  C.  Whitney,  P.  A.  B. 
Widener,  Thomas  Dolan,  and  William  L.  Elkins,  all  of  whom  held 
interests  in  the  Metropolitan  Company.  Says  the  New  York 
.  Imerican — which  exclaims  that  the  time  for  comment  has  passed, 
and  the  time  for  criminal  prosecution  arrived  : 

"  ( >ne  of  these  $i  1 1,652.78  checks  was  made  payable  to  Thomas 
F.  Ryan  personally.  The  remainder  went  to  his  associates.  For 
what  purpose?  These  men  had  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  claim  in 
this  paper  railway  that  itself  was  a  shadow.  On  what  ground 
were  they  given  over  half  a  million  dollars  of  the  money  belong- 
ing to  the  stockholders  of  a  public-utilities  corporation?  If  the 
deal  had  the  slightest  claim  to  legitimacy,  why  was  the  money 
paid  first  to  Brady  and  so  entered  on  the  books,  and  afterward 
secretly  handed  over  to  these  men  by  means  of  Brady's  personal 
check  ?  " 

The  same  paper,  which  has  always  been  a  bitter  opponent  of 
Mr.  Ryan,  says  further  : 

"  All  over  the  traction  situation  is  written  the  one  word — fraud. 
It  is  exactly  as  tho  New  York,  the  richest  city  on  earth,  had 
turned  over  her  public  utilities  and  the  control  of  her  administra- 
tion to  a  collection  of  safe-blowers,  check-raisers,  and  common 
burglars 

And  the  New   York  Globe  remarks  more  quietly  : 

"The  insurance  and  other  investigators  have  revealed  many 
cases  of  directors  appearing  at  least  technically  on  both  sides  of 
transactions.  But  in  most  instances  it  was  possible  to  show  that 
tlie  corporation  suffered  no  actual  loss — that  often  there  was  actual 
gain.  It  was  pointed  out  that  unless  the  insurance  companies  were 
to  have  second-rate  directors  it  was  difficult  to  secure  men  alto- 
gether free  from  entangling  business  alliances.  It  was  urged  that 
the  offense  of  duality  was  nominal  rather  than  actual — that  it  did 
not  appear  that  the  trust  in  fact  had  been  betrayed.  If  Mr.  Brady- 
is  to  be  believed,  no  such  defense  can  be  made  for  Mr.  Ryan 
et  al.  These  men  did  not  sell  property  to  their  corporation  at  a 
fair  price,  but  entered  a  conspiracy  under  which  an  excessive 
price  should  be  paid  and  the  excess  accrue  to  them  as  individuals." 

It  now  becomes  clear,  says  the  Evening  Mail,  just  what  has 
1  nought  the  street  railroads  into  bankruptcy.     To  quote  : 

••  No  matter  how  rich  a  field  a  transportation  enterprise  may 
have,  it  can  tie  itself  up  into  a  hard  knot  if  its  managers  insist  on 
paying  experts  550.000  salaries  and  giving  them  nothing  to  do,  and 
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if  they  go  ahead  buying  in  paper  properties  at  several  times  their 
value  and  pocketing  the  difference." 

By  this  investigation  alone,  asserts  the  Detroit  Journal,  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York  has  abundantly  justified 
its  creation. 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

IS  the  public  ripe  for  a  thoroughly  economic  platform  as  its  next 
political  issue?  asks  a  correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper, 
who  claims  that  never  before  has  there  been  so  much  written  and 


SKY    HIGH. 

The  consumer  finds  that  bread  has  now  gone  up  to   join   milk  and 
butter  among  the  heavenly  bodies. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis/o^r/m/. 

spoken  comment  about  economic  matters.  From  all  sections  re- 
ports indicate  mounting  prices  in  foodstuffs.  "The  Beef  Trust 
has  advanced  the  cost  of  living  the  past  few  days,  and  the  public 
must  march  up  to  the  counter,"  mournfully  remarks  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Yet  the  consumer,  it  appears,  is  not  the  only  one  to  suf- 
fer under  present  conditions.  The  recent  failure  of  two  prominent 
wholesale  produce  dealers  in  Pittsburg,  according  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Ledger,  is  ascribed  to  the  decline  in  the  demand  for  foodstuffs 
at  the  high  prices  prevailing  in  that  city.  If  the  high  cost  of  living 
be  due  to  an  actual  shortage  of  crops,  explains  The  Ledger,  little 
relief  can  be  expected  until  the  yield  of  another  season  reaches  the 
market.  The  Pittsburg  wholesale  dealers,  however,  say  that  the 
blame  in  their  case  rests  with  the  produce-growers,  who  have  com- 
bined to  raise  prices,  forming  a  sort  of  "farmers'  trust."  But  as 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops  have  been  short  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  the  Pacific  coast,  The  Ledger  suggests 
that  the  difficulty  may  be  something  more  than  a  matter  of  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade.  "The  great  rise  in  the  price  of 
meat,"  it  points  out,  "has  thrown  an  unusual  demand  upon  other 
articles,  and  this  tends  to  increase  the  cost  of  these  other  commod- 
ities, whose  prices  are  already  swollen  by  a  short  supply."  There 
ire  no  assuring  indications  of  a  general  fall  in  prices,  it  adds. 

The  average  citizen,  remarks  the  New  York  Sun,  is  but  little 
enlightened  by  the  acres  of  matter  printed  in  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  special  reports  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  living,  the 
question  for  most  of  us  resolving  itself  into  the  results  of  an  indi- 
vidual experience.  The  Sun,  nevertheless,  has  some  interesting 
words  to  sav  on  the  general  aspects  of  the  subject.  To  quote  in 
part : 


"The  people  may  be  divided  into  profit-makers,  salary-drawers, 
and  wage-earners.  There  are  no  statistics  which  show  with  cer- 
tainty the  financial  condition  of  the  members  of  these  classes  to- 
day as  compared  with  their  condition  in  times  of  lower  prices  and 
lower  wages.  General  investigation  and  personal  inquiry  lead  to 
a  definite  opinion  that  the  profit-makers  and  the  wage-earners  are 
better  off  to-day  than  in  earlier  days,  and  that  the  conditions  of  the 
salaried  section  are  more  burdensome.  While  each  group  will 
furnish  its  exceptions  to  this  view,  the  general  proposition  will 
probably  hold. 

"In  a  recently  published  article  the  assertion  is  made  that 'in 
thirteen  years  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has  not  been  more 
than  y/z  per  cent,  of  a  workingman's  income.  The  basis  for  the 
percentage  is  an  annual  income  of  $835.'  The  notably  weak 
point  in  this  argument  is  that  SS35  is  an  utterly  absurd  estimate  of 
the  'workingman's  income/  The  census  of  1900  reports  5,306,143 
wage-earners  with  an  average  income  of  a  little  less  than  $440.  A 
selected  list  of  twenty-three  industries  employing  3, 137,000  hands 
shows  for  1905  an  average  of  $512.  The  workingman's  account- 
book,  if  he  keeps  one,  is  not  likely  to  show  his  income  as  $835,  nor 
to  confirm  the  estimate  of  a  mere  y/z  per  cent,  increase  in  cost  of 
living  in  thirteen  years 

"Growing  expenses,  however,  are  offset  by  better  pay,  and  there 
is  no  question  that  our  wage-earners  live  better,  dress  better, 
and  save  more  money  than  they  did  twenty  or  even  ten  years 
ago.  It  is  undeniable  that  wage-earners  as  a  class  have  de- 
rived benefit  from  the  higher-price  levels.  In  fact,  it  is  to  their 
increased  income  that  the  increase  in  cost  of  living  is  largely 
attributable. 

"The  profit-makers,  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  trader.1. 
as  a  class  have  profited  rather  by  general  trade  activity  than  by  the 
change  in  prices.  Their  income  may  be  affected  in  some  measure 
by  price  conditions,  but  it  is  not  entirely  or  even  largely  dependent 
upon  them.  Profit  margins  are  based  on  cost,  whether  the  cost  be 
high  or  low.  The  victims  of  prosperity,  of  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing, are  salary -drawers  who  have  no  power  to  effect  an  increase  in 
income  by  union,  strike,  or  other  weapon.  Upon  this  class,  with 
a  membership  of  several  millions,  the  burden  of  higher  prices  falls 
with  greatest  weight." 

This  latter  point  is  also  taken  up  by  the  Washington  Post,  which 


THE    WOLF    AT    THE    DOOR    TO-DAY. 

RingeJ  in  the  Milwaukee  Free  /'■ 

returns  to  the  subject  in  a  later  issue.  Especially,  it  sa\>.  is  this 
true  of  the  clerks  of  the  United  States  Government,  for  whom 
"there  is  no  balm  of  Gilead  in  these  flush  days."  Receiving  the 
same  pay  that  they  got  in  1SS0.  they  "are  being  docked  the  differ- 
ence between  the  value  of  the  dollar  then  and  the  value  of  the 
dollar  now ." 
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END  OF  THE  SWEAT-SHOP 

THE  sweat-shop  "is  now  practically  a  matter  of  the  past  in 
our  trade,"  said  Marcus  M.  Marks,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Clothiers,  in  a  speech  last  January  that  was 
later  quoted  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  Henry  White,  formerly  sec- 
retary of  the  Garment  Workers'  Union  in  New  York  City,  con- 
firms this  news  in  the  New  York  Daily  Trade  Record  of  the  textile 
trade  for  September  16,  but  adds  that  the  extinction  of  the  sweat- 
shop is  not  due  so  much  to  the  reformers  as  to  the  landlords, 
who  have  squeezed  the  tenements  down  to  such  tiny  proportions 
that  the  manufacture  of  clothing  has  been  crowded  out  of  the 
home.     Says  Mr.  White': 

"  The  old-time  tenement,  because  of  its  comparatively  large 
rooms,  adjoining  each  other,  the  absence  of  private  halls,  bath- 
rooms, air-shafts,  etc.,  afforded  opportunities  for  conveniently  and 
cheaply  manufacturing  where  foot-power  could  be  employed,  and 
where  manufacturing  on  a  small  scale  suffered  no  serious  disad- 
vantage. In  the  modern  flat,  however,  divided  into  closet-like 
spaces  where  even  the  thickness  of  the  wall-paper  counts  and 
where  the  family  cat  is  obliged  to  tread  with  added  caution,  there 
is  no  room  for  even  the  meager  equipment  of  a  home  tailor-shop 
or  even  a  family  sewing-machine. 

"  The  building  boom  during  the  past  ten  years  made  land  too 


valuable  for  the  primitive  tenements,  and  all  over  the  Jewish  and 
Italian  quarters  they  quickly  gave  way  to  the  larger  rent-yielding 
flats,  with  their  fancy  fronts,  showy  entrances,  and  containing  every 
modern  convenience — excepting  room. 

"  Squeezed  out  of  the  tenements,  and  the  flats  being  too  small, 
the  petty  contractor  had  to  go  into  the  loft  buildings,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  this  demand  many  such  buildings  were  erected.  In  this 
way  the  shop  became  separated  from  the  home,  a  very  long  step 
indeed  toward  the  factory  system — the  goal  of  the  reformer. 
Once  out  of  the  home,  clothing  manufacture  yields  more  readily 
to  the  modern  spirit,  becomes  subject  to  legal  regulations,  and  the 
most  serious  obstacle  to  industrial  reform  has  been  thus  over- 
come. What  has  so  long  failed  of  achievement  through  the  efforts 
of  humanitarians  and  lawmakers  has  been  brought  to  pass  by  the 
natural  evolution  of  the  tenement  into  the  flat.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, the  shortcomings  of  the  cheap  flat— and  they  are  grievous 
and  manifold — it  has  at  any  rate  displaced  the  barbarous  old-time 
'double-decker,'  with  all  that  it  meant  to  the  trade. 

"  '  The  sweat-shop,'  said  Mr.  Schoenfeld  [an  authority  on  East- 
side  matters],  '  in  so  far  as  it  meant  work  in  a  tenement,  is  posi- 
tively non-existent,  but  sweating,  however,  is  possible  in  loft 
buildings.  Overcrowding,  poor  ventilation,  and  the  overworking 
of  the  laborer  are  possible  there,  too,  but  with  this  decided  differ- 
ence—the women  and  children  of  the  family  are  parted  from  the 
work,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  open,  and  the  shops  are  easily 
reached  by  the  public  inspectors  and  are  thus  brought  within 
civilizing  influences.'  " 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Kentucky   should   now   try   to   become   famous  for  its   drinking-water. — 
New  York  World. 

Perhaps  Georgia  will  invite  the  President  next  year  to  hunt  "blind  tigers." 
— San  Antonio  Light. 

Let's  haul  our  Navy  up  on  the  land,  lest  some  other  Power  should  object. — 
New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Senator  Foraker's  friends  say  that  he  is  dead  game.     Score  another  for 
the  Presidential  nimrod. — Atlanta  Journal. 

"We  must  walk  in  the  light,'    says  Brother  Rockefeller.     All  right;    but 
don't  raise  the  price  of  it! — Atlanta  Constitution. 

One  of  the  most  tangible  results  of ,  the  present  Hague  Conference  is  in  the 
decision  to  hold  another  one. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Judge  Landis  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to  make  the  Alton's  immunity 
bath  just  a  little  hotter  than  absolutely  necessary- — Washington  Post. 

"Secretary  Taft  wants  $5,500,000  for  military  clothes."     A  large  man, 
it  is  true,  and  an  active  one,  but  still . — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Cartoonist  McCutcheon  suggests  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  President 
Roosevelt  approves  of  the  Mississippi  because  it  is  the  Father  of  Waters. 

An  Italian  poet  who  won  S10.000  in  a  lottery  says  that  he  will  write  no  more. 
Here,  at  least,  is  one  chance 
to  speak  a  good  word  for  the 
lottery. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  friend  of  Senator  Till- 
man refers  to  him  as  "a  poet 
and  a  dreamer."  From  his 
talk  of  a  race  war  it  looks  as 
if  his  dreams  are  all  night- 
mares.— Washington  Post. 

Hall  Caine  calls  the 
American  press  agent  an 
"unmitigated  liar."  Too 
bad.  The  press  agent  has 
always  spoken  well  of  Mr. 
Caine. — New  York  Ameri- 
can. 

The  advertised  revolt, 
which  some  Cubans  were 
anticipating  with  considera- 
ble pleasure,  has  been  | 
poned  on  account  of  ' 
ernor  Magoon.  —  Toledo 
Blade. 

Dr.  Osler  says  that  suc- 
cess in  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  largely  a  question  of 
good  health.  That's  funny. 
We  thought  it  was  just  the 
reverse. — Washington  Post. 


From  "  Pock.' 
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HE    BOBS    UP    SERENELY. 


Probably  the  Standard  Oil  Company  never  will  be  satisfied  with  govern- 
mental conditions  until  this  nation  becomes  the  United  States  of  New  Jersey. 
— Chicago  News. 

A  Mrs.  Peace  was  arraigned  in  a  Detroit  police-court  the  other  day  on  the 
charge  of  fighting.  Apparently  she  has  taken  her  husband's  name  in  vain. 
— Washington  Post. 

The  Waterbury  American  thinks  that  "the  South  is  hopeless."  We  sup- 
pose that  means  that  we  have  grown  too  prosperous  to  buy  Waterburies  any 
more. — Atlanta  Journal. 

Possibly  the  most  benighted  State  in  the  Union  is  New  York,  which  con- 
tains more  people  who  have  not  located  in  Grand  Old  Texas  than  any  member 
of  the  sisterhood. — Houston  Post. 

The  editor  of  a  London  medical  journal  who  said  recently  that  the  pret- 
tiest girls  are  the  stupidest  should  cheer  up.  Maybe  she  will  change  her  mind, 
after 'all. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  simultaneous  reduction  by  King  Edward  and  Speaker  Cannon  in  their 
daily  allowance  of  cigars  has  the  appearance  of  an  international  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Richmond  P.  Hobson  claims  to  have  inside  information  to  the  effect  that 

Japan  will  declare  war  on 
the  United  States  on  Feb- 
ruary 28.  With  very  little  urg- 
ing it  is  believed  that  she  can 
be  induced  to  put  it  off  till 
April  1. — Washington  Post. 

Five  thousand  revolvers, 
seized  by  the  New  York 
police  within  the  year,  were 
dumped  into  the  sea  off 
Sandy  Hook  Saturday,  by 
order  of  the  police  commis- 
sioner. This  will  be  good 
news  for  the  manufactur- 
ers.— Boston  Transcript. 

I  think  that  the  excellent 
people  who  have  complained 
of  our  policy  as  hurting 
business  have  shown  much 
the  same  spirit  as  the  child 
who  regards  the  dentist,  and 
not  the  ulcerated  tooth,  as 
the  real  source  of  his  wo. — 
From  President  Roosevelt's 
speech  at  Cairo.  But  what 
is  the  child  to  think  if  the 
forceps  keep  slipping  and  the 
dentist  fails  to  pull  the  tooth? 
-Keppler  in  Puck.  —New    York  World. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT 


HOW  OUR  PACIFIC  CRUISE  LOOKS  TO 

EUROPE 

A  NAVAL  demonstration  in  Europe  has  always  been  looked 
^*-  upon  as  indicating  a  threat.  Thus  some  of  the  English 
papers  are  counseling  their  Government  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Piraeus 
to  intimidate  the  Greek  authorities  into  taking  measures  for  the 
safety  of  Greek  Christians  in  Macedonia.  The  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  by  Admiral  Seymour  in  1882  followed  on  such  a  dem- 
onstration, and  the  ultimatum  accompanying  it,  which  the  insurrec- 
tionists disregarded.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
European  press  comments  connect  President  Roosevelt's  dispatch 
of  the  Atlantic  fleet  to  the  Pacific  with  the  strained  relations  exist- 
ing between  Japanese  and  Americans  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
English  papers  think  the  order  ill-timed,  to  say  no  more.  The 
French  press  give  the  Japanese  to  understand  that  it  is  none  of 
their  business,  while  the  tone  of  the  German  press  is  encouraging 
to  America.  "  Keep  your  guns  trained  and  your  powder  dry  "  is 
the  substance  of  Berlin  advice.     The  London  Times  remarks  : 

"The  right  of  the  United  States  or  any  other  naval  Power  to  dis- 
patch her  ships  to  and  exercise  them  in  any  waters  she  pleases, 
either  of  her  own  coasts  or  of  the  high  seas,  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. But  there  are  many  cruises  besides  this  particular  cruise 
in  which  American  seamen  might  find  all  the  experience  and 
exercise  they  desire. 

"  It  is  the  selection  at  this  moment  of  the  Pacific  for  this  great 
demonstration  of  American  naval  power  which  may  be  thought  in- 
opportune by  many  who  fully  accept  official  and  semiofficial  assur 
ances  that  the  step  is  free  from  every  tinge  of  provocation  or 
menace." 

It  will  not  do  to  drive  Japan  to  the  wall  or  offend  her  honor, 
this  paper  adds,  and  it  warns  the  American  press  thus  : 

"The  Japanese  Government  will  exhibit  their  ordinary  good 
sense  and  calm  reason  in  handling  an  admittedly  difficult  problem, 
but  they  are  the  representatives  of  a  singularly  high-spirited  and 
chivalrous  nation,  who  cherish  a  very  high  sense  of  their  own 
dignity. 

"  The  worst  way  in  the  world  to  obtain  concessions  from  such  a 
race  is  to  approach  them  in  the  tactless  fashion  which  finds  favor 
in  a  portion  of  the  American  press." 

Speaking  of  the  Pacific  cruise  the  Paris  Tetnfis  does  not  express 
any  immediate  alarm,  tho  by  no  means  minimizing  the  critical 
nature  of  the  situation.  This  paper  sees  a  connection  between  the 
California  school  question,  the  real  tho  dissembled  indignation  of 
the  Japanese  nation,  and  the  possibility  of  a  warlike  outbreak, 
with  President  Roosevelt's  precautionary  movement,  and  remarks  : 

"  The  fire  is  smoldering  under  the  cinders,  and  the  two  nations 
who  stand  on  different  shores  of  the  Pacific  ought  certainly  to 
make  every  effort  to  stamp  it  out.  But  it  is  the  American  news- 
papers which,  in  imitation  of  certain  of  their  European  contem- 
poraries, are  aggravating  the  tension  now  really  existing  between 
the  white  and  the  yellow  races,  a  tension  which  no  international 
visits,  speeches,  banquets,  or  compliments  can  possibly  abate." 

This  great  French  organ  concludes  by  vindicating  the  President's 
order.     It  observes : 

"Whatever  peril  to  California  is  involved  in  the  question  of  yel- 
low labor,  it  neither  justifies  violence  toward  the  Japanese  nor  the 
exclusion  of  their  children  from  the  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
Japan  can  not  question  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  send  her 
ships  wherever  she  chooses." 

The  German  press  think  that  Japan  will  eventually  retaliate  by 
seizing  the  Philippines,  and  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  calls  upon 
America  to  be  on  her  guard  and  "to  concentrate  a  powerful  fleet  in 
the  Pacific." 

There  is  something  rather  "too  previous"  in  the  manner  in  which 


a  writer  in  The  Contemporary  Review  (London)  calmly  considers 
the  "Conditions  of  a  Japanese-American  War."  He  signs  himself 
"Cruiser"  and  speaks  of  the  advantage  which  America  would  have, 
in  case  of  war,  from  the  presence  of  a  powerful  fleet  in  the  Pacific. 
He  writes  : 

"  By  moving  the  Atlantic  fleet  to  the  Pacific  now,  the  difficulties 
of  rounding  the  Southern  Continent  under  war  conditions  will  be 
avoided,  and  the  fleet  in  future  so  situated  that  the  Japanese  would 
have  insufficient  time  to  conduct  operations  except  on  a  minor 
scale.  The  distance  from  the  United  States  Pacific  coast  to 
the  Philippines  is,  roughly,  8,000  miles.  Allowing  for  stop- 
pages to  coal  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Guam — or  some  neigh- 
boring island — this  should  be  covered  by  a  fleet  in  six  or  seven 
weeks 

"  In  the  six  or  seven  weeks  of  freedom  of  action  thus  left  at  their 
disposal  the  Japanese  could  effect  little  in  the  Philippines  beyond 
invading  on  a  comparatively  minor  scale." 

The  National  Review  (London)  writes  with  less  cold-blooded 
positiveness  as  follows : 

"  It  speaks  well  for  the  sanity  and  balance  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  they  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  become  unduly  ex- 
cited by  a  succession  of  official  announcements  that,  if  purposely- 
designed  to  excite  apprehension  by  their  mystification  and  contra- 
diction, could  not  have  been  more  cunningly  devised.  When  the 
public  first  learned  through  the  press  that  the  battle-ships  were 
going  to  the  Pacific,  there  was  prompt  official  denial,  followed  a 
few  clays  later  by  the  public  announcement  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  that  the  press  had  correctly  stated  the  facts  ;  to  be  followed 
only  a  day  or  two  later  by  a  statement  from  a  still  higher  official 
source  that  while  the  fleet  'might'  be  ordered  to  the  East,  it 
'might '  also  be  sent  on  a  cruise  to  the  Pacific.  .  .  .  Now,  however, 
comes  the  very  latest  to  set  all  doubts  at  rest.     The  fleet  is  to  go." 

This  writer  concludes  his  discussion  of  the  cruise  by  saying : 

"  The  Far-Eastern  sky  is  cloudless  as  viewed  through  official 
eyes,  but  the  unofficial  vision  either  sees  less  clearly  or  with  greater 
penetration.  In  a  word,  the  public  has  a  dim  apprehension  of 
official  knowledge.  It  knows  that  some  friction  exists  between  the 
two  governments,  altho  both  governments  are  anxious  to  remove 
it.  To  believe  that  either  the  United  States  or  Japan  desires  war 
is  to  credit  the  statesmen  of  both  countries  with  folly  so  extreme 
that  it  becomes  nothing  less  than  criminal  lunacy.  But  there  are 
important  and  delicate  questions  that  must  be  settled,  and  altho 
the  attempt  has  been  made,  it  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  so  far 
the  negotiations  have  produced  no  results." 

"A  Diplomat  "  writing  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  (Berlin)  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  first  act  in  the  drama  of  conflict  between  Asia  and 
America  has  begun  in  California.  The  Pacific  Ocean,  under  the 
present  conditions  of  naval  warfare,  with  swift-sailing  war-vessels, 
long-distance  guns,  and  wireless  telegraphy,  is  practically  a  sea  of 
no  greater  area  than  was  the  Mediterranean  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  As  Great  Britain  won  and  still  maintains  the  hegemony  of 
the  Mediterranean,  so  the  United  States,  with  her  hold  on  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines,  should  control  the  Pacific,  even  if  she  has  to 
fight  for  it.  This  writer  thinks  she  will  have  to  do  so.  To  quote 
his  words  : 

"  It  is  in  the  tendencies,  the  disposition,  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
these  two  races  that  we  see  the  greatest  danger  of  an  imminent 
conflict.  The  Japanese  have  shown  themselves  a  restless  people, 
not  contented  with  the  limitations  of  their  own  frontier,  and  it 
would  be  singular  indeed  if  after  their  recent  successes  in  war  and 
diplomacy  they  were  not  bent  on  still  further  triumphs.  On  the 
other  shore  of  the  Pacific  stands  a  nation  which  in  its  unfaltering 
progress  has  proved  itself  not  inferior  to  the  Japanese,  least  of  all 
in  all  that  concerns  its  Western  development.  Who  but  the  Ameri- 
cans can  claim  the  hegemony  of  the  Pacific?  The  possibility,  and, 
when  one  considers  the  present  relations  of  the  two,  the  probability, 
of  a  coming  conflict  between  these  nations  on  the  Pacific  can  not 
be  denied." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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INDIAN  PRESS  ON  MR.  MORLEY'S  AT- 
TEMPT AT  PACIFICATION 

THE  complaint  which  has  recently  been  loudly  made  by  the 
educated  natives  of  Hindustan  is  that  they  have  no  real  rep- 
resentation in  the  government  of  the  country.  The  Governor- 
General  in  Council  is  an  irresponsible  satrap,  they  cry.  The  nine 
great  provinces  of  India  are  under  British  governors,  each  with  an 

executive  or  legislative 
council  in  some  shape  or 
other,  no  members  of 
which  are  elected  by  the 
people.  The  native  states 
are  indeed  governed  by 
native  ministers,  but  at 
the  court  of  each  native 
prince  stands  a  British 
"resident,"  or  agent,  who 
is  backed  by  the  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment. Hence  the  claim 
of  the  almost  revolution- 
ary National  Congress  of 
India  that  Indian  nation- 
alism is  being  slowly 
strangled  in  the  iron  grasp 
of  British  absolutism. 

Mr.  Morley,  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  has  not 
been  regardless  of  the 
present  perturbed  condi- 
tion of  England's  most 
important  foreign  posses- 
sion, and  has  been  carry- 
ing out  certain  adminis- 
trative reforms  in  the  va- 
rious provinces.  His  aim 
has  been  to  give  the  native 
princes  and  notables  a 
greater  influence  in  the 
ruling  of  India.  The 
princely  houses  of  India 
are  to  be  represented  on  the  Imperial  Council  at  Calcutta,  and  each 
British  province  is  to  have  a  native  advisory  council  endowed  with 
the  right  of  proposing  or  initiating  legislation  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  local  governor  and  the  Supreme  Government  at  Cal- 
cutta. This  measure  is  as  near  to  a  representative  constitution  as 
the  Indian  Council  in  Downing  Street  has  yet  ventured  to  come, 
and  The  rimes  of  India  (Bombay)  remarks  :    , 

"  It  will  be  greeted  in  some  quarters  with  contemptuous  protests 
disguising  a  very  real  opposition  to  the  projected  measures  ;  it  will 
be  welcomed  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  educated  classes  as 
embodying  wise  and  salutary  changes  that  will  broader  base  the 
whole  administrative  machine." 

The  new  law  seeks  "to  give  the  aristocracy  of  India  that  influ- 
ence which  is  their  due  without  diminishing  the  freedom  of  action 
of  the  Executive,"  remarks  the  Madras  Mail,  and  it  continues: 
"Whatever  difficulties  may  be  experienced  in  its  realization  by  the 
Government  of  India,  the  scheme  is  both  liberal  and  capable  of 
translation  into  practise  without  the  danger  usually  attending  ex- 
tensive changes."  While  approving  the  general  scope  of  these 
reforms.  The  Indian  Spectator  (Bombay)  regrets  that  they  merely 
add  more  privileges  to  an  already  privileged  class  and  says  : 

"We  wish  that  the  poorer  tenantry  could  be  organized  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  it  to  exercise  a  right  of  representation  similar  to 
that  which  is  proposed  to  1><-  bestowed  on  the  landed  aristocracy. 


KING   EDWARD    AT    MARIENBAD. 

It  is  no  wonder  a  man  suffers  from  indiges- 
tion when  he  has  swallowed  the  whole  earth. 
—Humoristische  Blaetter  (Vienna) 


A  time  may  come  when  this  can  and  will  be  done  ;  at  present  the 
peasantry  is  too  ignorant." 

The  members  of  the  advisory  councils  ought  to  be  elected  by  the 
people,  and  not  nominated  by  the  Crown,  declares  the  Bombay 
Samachar,  a  vernacular  organ.  The  "proposals,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, indicate  a  fair  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
advance  further  in  reform."     This  writer  adds  : 

"We  believe  that  besides  zemindars  [native  landlords  and  farm- 
ers of  the  revenue]  other  representatives  of  the  people  should  also 
be  admitted  to  the  Viceroy's  Advisory  Council.  It  has  been  re- 
solved in  connection  with  the  advisory  councils  of  local  govern- 
ments, besides  zemindars,  to  admit  business  men,  money-lenders, 
professional  men  interested  in  higher  education  (such  as  lawyers, 
doctors,  engineers,  and  scientists),  and  representatives  of  different 
industries  as  well  as  leaders  of  various  castes.  We  have  every 
confidence  that  such  a  body  will  be  truly  useful  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments. In  that  connection  we  would  only  desire  that  some 
principle  will  be  introduced  whereby  they  will  be  elected  by  the 
classes  whom  they  are  to  represent." 

The  new  reforms  are  opening  up  an  avenue  for  even  greater 
freedom,  declares  The  United  India  and  Native  States  (Madras), 
which  speaks  thus  hopefully  of  the  prospect : 

"  The  association  of  the  classes  hitherto  shut  out  of  the  chance 
of  influencing  and  controlling  the  Government  will  make  them 
realize  their  responsibility  for  the.  welfare  of  the  country  bet- 
ter than  they  do,  and  they  will  in  course  of  time  become  enlight- 
ened and  politically  efficient  so  that  the  Government  will  hereafter 
have  to  face,  not  the  opinion  of  an  intellectual  minority,  but  of  the 
representatives  of  intellect  plus  wealth  and  historic  importance." 

Nothing  but  distrust  and  disapproval,  hfflwever,  mark  the  com- 
ments of  the  Gujerati  (Bombay),  another  native  organ,  whose  edi- 
tor is  not  "prepared  to  conscientiously  say  "  that  Mr.  Morley 's 
proposals  "are  calculated  to  satisfy  even  the  moderate  expecta- 
tions of  the  public."  Of  these  proposals  the  writer  goes  on  to 
declare  : 

"We  do  not  think  that  they  will  produce  any  genuine  enthusiasm 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  idea  of  an  advisory  council  of 
notables  had  scarcely  met  with  an  approval  even  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  present  dispatch  ;  and  now  that  the  details  of  the 
scheme  are  announced  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  it  contains  within 
itself  germs  of  its  own  disintegration.  The  Government  are  now 
in  a  mood  to  pat  on  the  back  the  aristocracy  or  the  landholding 
and  commercial  classes." 


FALLIERES  DISCOVERED 

THE  ghastly  crime  of  Soleilland,  who  murdered  a  child  in 
Paris  under  the  most  revolting  circumstances,  thrilled  all 
France  with  horror.  He  was  condemned  to  the  guillotine  by  a 
jury,  but  in  accordance  with  prevailing  French  sentiment,  as  well 
as  with  the  precedent  of  years,  the  President  remitted  his  sentence 
and  imprisoned  him  for  life.  This  gives  Mr.  Rochefort  an  occa- 
sion in  his  Intraiisigeant  (Paris)  to  declare  that  the  President  gave 
t lie  reprieve  to  indicate  his  own  existence  and  authority.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  at  present  is  a  nonentity;  he  does  not 
preside,  we  are  told,  not  even  in  the  Council  of  Ministers.  He 
does  not  sign  any  treaties  ;  nobody  consults  him  and  he  has  be- 
come positively  useless.     To  quote  this  writer  : 

"Attention  lias  suddenly  been  called  to  the  comical  personality  I 
of  Mr.  Armand  Fallieres. 

"No  one  ever  thinks  about  the  President  in  his  retreat  at  Ram- 
bouillet.  The  Moroccan  affair  goes  on,  with  its  alternate  skir- 
mishes and  truces.  Kings,  emperors,  and  ambassadors  make 
agreements  and  exchange  visits.  The  dirigible  balloons  execute 
evolutions  in  the  upper  air;  the  delegates  at  The  Hague  debate  ; 
the  apaches  in  Paris  do  their  deeds  of  darkness.  Mr.  Fallieres, 
oblivious  to  all  these  events,  takes  his  accustomed  daily  walk,  and 
his  daily  nap  at  noon. 

"No  one  Speaks  of  him  ;    all  but  his  name  is  forgotten.      People, 
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probably,  sometimes  ask  whether  a  President  of  the  Republic  ex- 
isted. Bets  are  made  at  the  seaside  as  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Loubet's 
successor. 

"At  last  Soleilland  came,  and  Mr.  Fallieres  found  an  unequaled 
opportunity  of  gaining  the  lime-light.  Like  a  Chinese  shadow  his 
profile  was  suddenly  projected  upon  the  white  screen. 

" The  deed  was  done ;  the  spell  of  silence  was  broken.  People 
began  to  talk  about  him 

"Yes,  Mr.  Fallieres  has  proved  to  us,  in  an  indescribably  mas- 
terly manner,  how  flagrantly  useless  is  his  function  as  President. 

"Apart  from  pardoning  Soleilland,  under  circumstances  of 
nameless  scandal,  what  has  he  done?  Nothing.  Formerly,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  signed  treaties.  Under  Mr.  Fallieres 
everything  is  changed.  .  .  .  The  President  of  the  Republic  has 
really  become  a  fifth  wheel  in  the  government  of  France. 

"A  gust  of  wind  will  carry  him  away,  him  and  his  office,  for  he 
cannot  expect  to  have  a  Soleilland  ready  all  the  time  to  save  him." 
—  Translation  made  for 'The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY'S  AIM  IN  SOUTHWEST  AFRICA 

THAT  Germany's  pertinacity  in  retaining  and  garrisoning  her 
territory  in  Southwest  Africa  is  not  dictated  by  economic 
motives,  and  that  she  does  not  expect  to  find  a  source  of  revenue 
or  a  field  of  commerce  and  industry  in  Damaraland,  or  Namqua 
Land,  any  more  than  England  expects  to.  make  money  by  delving 
or  mining  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  are  asserted  by  Mr.  M.  Beer,  in 
The  National  Review  (London).  This  point  was  scarcely  realized 
by  the  Center  and  the  Socialists  in  the  Reichstag,  when  they  re- 
fused to  yield  to  von  Buelow's  demand  for  a  large  money  grant  to 
furnish  more  forces  and  a  stronger  armament  for  the  German  African 
possessions.  The  Kaiser  immediately  ordered  the  dissolution  of 
Ids  Parliament  because  he  wished  to  maintain  his  stand  in  Africa 
as  a  strategic  point  of  great  importance  against  England,  avers 
Mr.  Beer.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  dissolution  this 
writer  thus  summarizes : 

"  Southwest  Africa  epitomizes  in  a  remarkable  manner  all  that 
is  vital  in  German  imperialism  :    the  desire  for  colonies  and  sea- 


THE   DREAM    OF  PAN-GERMANISM. 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 

power  and  antagonism  to  the  British  Empire.     Of  comments  and 
speculations  on  the  last  German  elections  there  has  been  no  end, 
yet  the  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  has  been  com 
pletely  lost  sight  of.     Immediate  causes,  it  is  true,  are  often  but 
occasions,  or  symptoms,  still  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  eliminate 


them  offhand,  for  they  may  just  as  often  constitute  important  links 
in  a  chain  of  events  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth.  The 
Reichstag  was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  an  adverse  vote  on  the 
supplementary  estimates  for  the  continuation  of  the  war  in  South- 
west Africa  and  for  building  a  strategic  railway  from  Kubub  to 
Kectmanshoop.  The  Government  asked  for  a  grant  of  29,000,000 
marks  after  having  been  supplied  early  in  the  session  with  77,000,- 


william's  latest  costume. 
He  dons  the  royal  uniform  of  his  famous  ancestor,  Frederick  the  Great. 

000  marks  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Center  were  prepared  to 
vote  20, ooo.oco  marks,  but  demanded  a  reduction  of  the  South- 
west African  military  force  from  8,000  to  2,500." 

Hence  the  deadlock,  which  resulted  in  von  Buelow's  final 
triumph. 

Mr.  Beer  quotes  from  a  book  written  by  Dr.  Paul  Samassa.  edi- 
tor of  the  Altdeutsche  Blaetter  (Berlin),  in  which  we  read  a  more 
specific  statement  of  the  German  Government's  designs,  as 
follows  : 

"  German  Southwest  Africa  is  in  the  game  of  world-politics  a 
strong  trump  card  in  our  hands.  The  expediency  of  smashing  up 
our  fleet  has,  of  late,  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  Englishmen. 
...  It  might  be  therefore  advisable,  in  order  to  cool  down  the 
ardor  of  those  hotspurs  and  to  strengthen  the  peace-loving  ele- 
ments in  England,  to  remind  them  that,  however  great  the  losses 
such  a  war  might  inflict  upon  us,  England  was  running  the  risk  of 
losing  South  Africa.  We  have  at  present  (1905)  about  12.000 
troops  in  Southwest  Africa,  half  of  whom  will  probably  remain 
there  for  some  time  yet.  In  case  of  a  war  with  England  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  will  blockade  the  Southwest  African  coast,  so  that  nothing 
will  remain  for  our  troops  but  to  invade  Cape  Colony  and  to  live 
upon  the  country.  I  don't  believe  that  an  invasion  will  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  general  rising  of  the  Boer  population,  but 
thousands  of  them  who  have  nothing  to  lose  will  join  our  troops. 
And  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  last  phase  of  the  South- 
African  War  no  more  than  14.000  Boers  kept  the  field  against  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  British  garrison   in   South  Africa  consists  only 
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of  20,000  men,  it  will  easily  be  seen  in  how  great  an  adventure 
England  will  be  involved  when. going  to  war  with  Germany." 

Mr.  Beer  comments  on  these  words  with  the  following  signifi- 
cant observations : 

"  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Germany  has  up  till  now  spent  over 
thirty-two  millions  sterling  on  that  Colony,  from  which  no  eco- 
nomic return  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  only  its  geographic  position, 
its  proximity  to  British  South  Africa,  which  weighs  with  Germany. 
She  is  going  to  keep  there  permanently  an  armed  force  of  about 
5,500  men,  and  the  adult  male  colonists  are  trained  in  the  use  of 
arms.  The  new  Governor  of  the  Colony,  Herr  von  Schuckmann, 
who  was  appointed  last  May  to  his  office,  is  an  undiluted  Pan- 
German,  well  known  in  Cape  Colony  for  his  Anglophobia.  He 
was  German  Consul  there  in  the  nineties ;  but,  in  1898,  when  after 
the  storm  of  the  Krueger  telegram  the  Anglo-German  relations 
again  improved,  the  German  Government,  desirous  of  proving  its 
good-will  toward  England,  recalled  him  from  Cape  Town,  where 
he  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Cape  Government.  In  this 
connection  it  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  the  appointment  of 
Herr  von  Schuckmann  coincided  with  the  visit  of  the  English  jour- 
nalists to  Germany  which  was  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  Anglo- 
German  peace. 

"  Erom  the  foregoing  considerations  and  facts  the  conclusion  may 
be  drawn  that  England  in  her  relations  with  Germany  will  hence- 
forth have  to  reckon  with  the  Southwest  African  factor." 


"THE  PEACE  OF  ASIA" 

TTIVE  years  ago  Russia  would  not  have  signed  any  such  treaty 


r 


with  Great  Britain  as  the  one  recently  concluded,  covering 


trade  rights  in  the  smaller  states  of  Asia,  declares  the  radical 
Tevarishch,  of  St.  Petersburg ;  she  was  then  dreaming  of  Indian 


THE    HARMLESS    NECESSARY   CAT. 

British  Lion  (to  Russian  Bear)— "Look  here!  You  can  play 
with  his  head  and  /  can  play  with  his  tail,  and  we  can  both  stroke 
the  small  of  his  back." 

Persian  Cat—"  I  don't  remember  having  been  consulted  about 
this!"  —Punc h  (London). 

conquest,  and  "was  looking  out  for  the  first  chance  to  attack  Great 
Britain."  Now  that  dream  is  over,  and  it  has  become  apparent 
that  Russian  hopes  in  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Tibet  are  not 
worth  fighting  about.  The  total  value  of  Persia's  exports  and  im- 
ports combined  is  only  about  $55, 000,000  a  year,  not  enough  to 
finance  even  the  preparations  for  a  campaign,  and  the  British  and 
Russian  diplomats  have  agreed  to  divide  it  into  equal  "spheres  of 
influence."  Thus  another  war  cloud  evaporates.  Tabriz,  the 
commercial  capital  of  Persia,  is  within  eighty  miles  of  the  Russian 
frontier,  so  the  British  could  scarcdy  hope  to  wrest  its  trade  from 
Russia,  and  South  Persia,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  tapped  by  Brit- 
ish steamship  lines  so  effectually  that  Russia  can  hope  for  nothing 
in  that  quarter,  so  the  new  treaty  merely  recognizes  what  the  nat- 
ural laws  of  trade  had  already  foreordained.     Some  of  the  Russian 


papers  think  the  St.  Petersburg  Government  did  well  to  get  as 
much  as  it  did.  "Russia  could  never  in  any  case  have  gained 
greater  advantages,"  declares  the  Novoye  Vremyaj  and  the  Slovo 
congratulates  the  Government  on  "establishing  a  compact  that  will 
lead  to  abiding  friendship  between  the  two  countries,  and  secure 
Russia  from  any  danger  she  may  have  feared  from  the  ambition  of 
Germany."  The  hope  of  a  Russian  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
given  up  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan,  and  is  scarcely 
mentioned  now. 

Besides  dividing  Persia  commercially,  the  new  treaty  provides 
for  its  integrity  and  independence,  makes  Afghanistan  open  equally 
to  British  and  Russian  trade,  agrees  that  the  suzerain  rights  of 
China  over  Tibet  are  to  be  admitted  and,  if  necessary,  supported, 
and  declares  that  no  commercial  or  manufacturing  rights  or  railway 
or  mining  franchises  are  to  be  obtained  in  Tibet  by  either  Power. 

The  general  view  of  the  new  treaty  regards  it  as  a  strong  guar- 
anty of  peace.  "It  should  remove,"  declares  the  London  Times, 
"an  antagonism  which,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  has  for  the  last 
half-century  and  more  continually  threatened  the  peace  of  the 
world."  The  London  Daily  Chronicle  looks  at  it  in  the  same  light, 
and  the  London  Morning  Leader  remarks  that  it  "makes  for  peace 
in  two  if  not  three  very  debatable  corners  of  the  earth."  The  Lon- 
don Tribune  is  glad  that  Persia's  integrity  and  independence  "are 
so  clearly  safeguarded  "  that  she  is  in  "no  danger  of  Russian  in- 
terference," while  the  L&ndon  Standard  sees  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  provision  of  the  document  that  can  give  umbrage 
to  Germany. 

Turning  to  the  wing  of  the  British  press  that  are  disappointed 
with  the  treaty,  we  find  the  London  Daily  ATews  declaring  that 
England  has  virtually  given  Persia  over  into  the  hands  of  Russia. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  considers  the  treaty  a  piece  of  futility 
and  superciliously  passes  on  it  the  following  sentence  : 

"  The  Anglo-Russian  Convention  seems  to  us  to  merit  neither 
strong  praise  nor  strong  blame.  Things  in  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
and  Tibet  were  drifting  in  certain  directions.  The  convention  in 
each  case  takes  note  of  the  drift,  formalizes  it,  and,  as  it  were, 
legalizes  it.  Such  agreements  are  often  worth  making,  but  they 
seldom  give  sufficient  cause  for  having  the  bells  rung,  or  for  tear- 
ing our  hair  either,  and  so  it  is  with  this  one." 

It  is  "a  poor  bargain,"  exclaims  The  Weekly  Scotsman,  Edin- 
burgh, for  "  by  the  agreement  we  have  added  to  our  bonds  in  Asia 
and  put  the  key  in  Russian  hands." 

The  French  press  in  general  are  highly  pleased  with  the  work  of 
English  and  Russian  diplomatists  in  this  matter.  The  Paris 
Temp';  calls  the  treaty  "The  Peace  of  Asia,"  and  adds  : 

"  It  is  of  great  value  to  France  that  her  alliance  with  Russia  and 
her  entente  with  England,  which  some  statesmen  have  looked  upon 
as  incompatible,  should  now  have  become  ratified  and  confirmed 
by  a  direct  understanding  between  London  and  St.  Petersburg. 
Our  moral  standing  in  Europe  will  henceforth  be  strengthened." 

Speaking  in  the  same  tone  of  gratulation  the  Paris  Figaro  is 
glad  to  see  "  an  end  to  the  long  rivalry  between  England  and  Rus- 
sia in  Central  Asia  "  where  "for  more  than  twenty  years  Europe 
had  considered  a  conflict  between  them  as  inevitable." 

The  German  press  generally  agree  that  England's  position  in 
Europe  is  considerably  fortified  by  the  removal  of  the  tension  on 
the  Indian  frontier.  Nor  are  German  interests  in  Persia  in  any 
way  compromised,  observes  The  National  Zeituug (Berlin).  "On 
the  contrary,  the  security  of  German  commercial  expansion  in 
Persia  seems  to  be  guaranteed."  Which  of  the  two  contracting 
Powers  has  got  the  best  of  the  bargain?  asks  the  Kreuz  Zeitung 
(Berlin),  and  it  concludes  that  England  has  at  least  succeeded  in 
"turning  the  Persian  Gulf  into  a  Suez  Canal,"  altho  this  paper 
credits  both  parties  to  the  convention  with  "a  sincere  desire  to  con- 
cede to  all  other  nations  equal  commercial  and  industrial  oppor- 
tunities "  in  Persia. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


END  OF  OUR  HARDWOOD  SUPPLY 

ACCORDING  to  the  Census  Bureau,  the  amount  of  hardv  ood 
lumber  cut  in  1906  was  15.3  per  cent,  less  than  in  1899.  At 
the  same  time  prices  advanced  from  25  to  65  per  cent.,  so  that  the 
decrease  would  indicate  a  waning  supply  rather  than  a  falling  off 
in  demand.  It  is  concluded  by  Assistant  Forester  W.  L.  Hall, 
whose  investigations  are  issued  as  Circular  116  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  that  our  hardwood  lumbermen  are  now 
"working  upon  the  remnants."  The  supply,  he  says,  'is  getting 
short  and  the  end  is  in  sight.  He  estimates  that  we  are  using 
25,000,000,000  feet  per  year  of  the  various  hard- 
woods, which  might  give  us  a  sixteen  years' 
supply.  The  softwoods,  tho  also  running  low, 
will  not  give  out  so  soon,  for  there  is  a  large 
supply  on  the  Pacific  Coast ;  but  there  is,  he 
says,  no  hardwood  supply  in  the  Far  West. 
What  this  means  is  put  before  us  thus  by 
Mr.   Hall: 

"  How  intensely  the  whole  country  would 
feel  the  loss  of  its  hardwood  timber,  to  an 
ample  supply  of  which  it  has  long  been  ac- 
customed, can  scarcely  be  realized.  Without 
hardwood  for  building  purposes,  for  railroad 
ties,  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  cooper- 
age, and  vehicles,  and  for  the  varied  other 
uses  to  which  it  is  put,  we  should  be  in  sad 
straits  indeed.  A  general  failure  in  crops  may 
affect  industrial  conditions  for  a  few  years — 
a  failure  in  the  hardwood  supply  would  be  a 
blight  upon  our  industries  through  more  than 
a  generation 

"  The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  there  are 
lean  years  close  ahead  in  the  use  of  hardwood 
timber.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  gap  between  the 
supply  which  exists  and  the  supply  which  will 
have  to  be  provided.  How  large  that  gap  will 
be  depends  upon  how  soon  and  how  effectively 
we  begin  to  make  provision  for  the  future  supply.  The  present  in- 
dications are  that  in  spite  of  the  best  we  can  do  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  hardwoods  running  through  at  least  fifteen  years. 
How  acute  that  shortage  may  become  and  how  serious  a  check  it 
will  put  upon  the  industries  concerned  can  not  now  be  foretold. 
That  it  will  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  some  of  the  coun- 
try's most  important  industries  is  unquestionable.  This  much  is 
true  beyond  doubt,  that  we  are  dangerously  near  a  hardwood 
famine  and  have  made  no  provision  against  it." 

What  shall  be  done  about  it?  The  belief  is  common,  Mr.  Hall 
says,  that  softwood,  metal,  and  concrete  will  gradually  take  the 
place  of  hardwood  as  the  supply  of  the  latter  is  reduced.  Already 
metal  is  much  used  for  furniture,  interior  finish,  and  in  general 
construction  instead  of  wood.  Yet  neither  this  nor  the  growing 
use  of  concrete  seems  to  have  reduced  the  demand  for  hardwood. 
The  problem,  Mr.  Hall  thinks,  must  be  solved  in  another  way — 
namely,  by  maintaining  permanently  under  a  proper  system  of  for- 
estry a  sufficient  area  of  hardwood  land  to  produce  by  growth  a 
large  proportion  of  the  hardwood  timber  which  the  nation  requires. 
This  land  can  be  found,  he  concludes,  only  in  the  Appalachian- 
Mountain  ranges.     He  says : 

"These  mountains  increased  their  proportion  in  the  nation's 
hardwood  output  from  42  to  48  per  cent,  during  the  past  seven 
years.  On  the  principle  of  using  the  land  for  its  highest  purpose 
they  should  further  increase  their  proportion  to  not  less  than  75 
per  cent.  Other  sections  of  the  country  will  readily  furnish  the 
remaining  25  per  cent. 

"The  mountain  ranges  from  Maine  to  Alabama  should  be  made 
to  produce  the  greater  part  of  the  hardwood  supply,  because 
growing  hardwood  timber  is  their  most  profitable  use.     There  is, 


PROF.  BERTRAM  B.  BOLTWOOD, 

Of  Yale  University,  who  announces  that  he 
has  isolated  a  new  radioactive  element  which 
he  thinks  is  "  the  parent  of  radium." 


in  fact,  no  other  use  to  which  the  surface  of  these  mountains  can 
permanently  be  put.  That  they  can  not  be  successfully  farmed 
has  been  proved  in  thousands  of  cases.  For  the  most  part  they 
can  not  even  be  permanently  grazed. 

"It  is  in  the  production  of  timber  that  they  excel.  They  bear 
the  greatest  variety  of  species  and  the  best  remaining  hardwood 
growth  anywhere  to  be  found.  Freed  from  their  enemies — fire  and 
unwise  cutting— their  forests  readily  reproduce  the  best  kinds  of 
timber.  Outside  of  local  areas  of  the  Pacific  Coast  nowhere  else 
is  forest  growth  so  rapid.  Even  land  cleared  and  farmed  to  the 
complete  exhaustion  of  its  soil  will  in  this  region  in  time  reclothe 
itself  with  forests,  if  only  it  is  protected. 
"Field  estimates  by  counties  show  that  south  of  Pennsylvania 
there  are  in  the  Appalachians  58,000,000  a< 
of  forest  land,  practically  all  of  which  is  cov- 
ered by  hardwood  and  over  85  per  cent,  of 
which  is  in  a  cut-over  or  culled  condition.  In- 
cluding the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  New  England  it  is  probably  safe 
to  estimate  that  the  entire  Appalachian  area 
includes  as  much  as  75,000,000  acres  pri- 
marily adapted  for  hardwood  timber.  Only 
a  very  small  part  of  this  is  still  in  virgin 
growth.  By  far  the  great  part  of  it  has 
been  cut  over,  and  some  of  it  has  been 
cleared.  ...  If  the  Appalachian  forests  are 
rightly  managed  and  taken  soon  enough,  they 
will  insure  continuously  the  hardwood  supply 
of  the  country,  and  do  it  without  exhausting 
the  forest.  In  fact,  it  can  be  done  so  that  the 
systematic  treatment  will  at  the  same  time  im- 
prove the  forest 

"Much  of  the  Appalachian  forest  has  been 
so  damaged  that  years  will  be  required  for  it  to 
reach  again  a  high  state  of  productiveness. 
Its  present  average  production  is  probably 
not  over  10  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year.  The 
increase  would  of  course  be  gradual  and  it 
would  be  slow  at  first.  It  would  be  some  time 
before  it  could  average  the  40  cubic  feet  per 
acre  used  in  the  above  estimate.  Until  it  does 
we  can  expect  a  shortage  in  hardwood  timber. 
The  longer  the  delay  in  putting  this  forest  under  control,  the  longer 
continued  and  more  extreme  will  be  the  shortage." 


THE  PARENT  OF  RADIUM— The  isolation  of  a  new  radio- 
active chemical  element,  which  appears  to  be  the  immediate 
"parent"  of  radium,  or  the  substance  from  which  that  element  is 
derived  by  molecular  disintegration,  is  announced  by  Prof.  Ber- 
tram B.  Boltwood,  of  Yale,  in  The  American  Journal  of  Science 
(New  Haven,  October).  Over  a  year  ago  Professor  Boltwood  an- 
nounced that  his  experiments  indicated  the  separation  from  ura- 
nium of  such  a  substance,  and  he  has  now  been  able  to  prove  that 
it  is  identical  with  none  of  the  radioactive  elements  hitherto  known. 
He  has  accordingly  given  it  the  name  "ionium."  because,  in  com- 
mon with  other  radioactive  substances,  it  possesses  "ionizing" 
power,  or  ability  to  separate  gases  into  their  ultimate  constituents. 
Says  Professor  Boltwood  : 

"Experiments  which  have  been  carried  out  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining a  quantitative  separation  of  this  new  element  from  small 
quantities  of  very  pure  uraninite  have  given  results  which  are  in 
good  agreement  with  one  another  and  which  indicate  that  the 
activity  of  the  new  element  in  equilibrium  with  radium  is  about  o.S 
of  the  activity  of  the  radium  itself  with  which  it  is  associated. 
This  is  about  the  value  to  be  expected  if  the  new  substance  is  in- 
termediate between  uranium  and  radium 

"  Strong  evidence  has,  therefore,  been  obtained  of  the  existence  in 
uranium  minerals  of  a  new  radioactive  element.  .  .  .  which  pro- 
duces no  emanation  and  which  resembles  thorium  in  its  chemical 
properties.     It  is  without  doubt  a  disintegration  product  of  uranium 
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and  is  in  all  probability  the  immediate  parent  of  radium.  .  .  . 
Further  experiments  are  in  progress  which  it  is  hoped  will 
afford  additional  information  as  to  the  properties  and  chemical 
behavior  of  this  new  bod  v." 


GENIUSES  THE  CHILDREN  OF  MIDDLE- 
AGED  PARENTS 

""HAT  comparatively  few  men  and  women  of  genius  were  the 
-*■  eldest  children  of  their  parents  is  a  fact  announced  by  Dr. 
Louise  G.  Rabinovitch,  of  New  York,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Gene- 
sis of  Genius,"  read  before  the  recent  International  Congress  on 
Psychiatry,  at  Amsterdam.  Says  The  Medical  Record  (New  York. 
September  28)  : 

"In  a  study  of  74  biographies  of  great  men  and  women — poets, 
writers,  politicians,  painters,  and  musicians — she  found  but  iofirst- 
born.  Among  42  writers  and  poets,  but  6  were  the  eldest  chil- 
dren;  among  17  painters,  but 
1  was  the  first-born  of  his 
mother  (he  was  a  natural  child) ; 
among  15  musicians,  there  were 
only  j  first-born.  Not  only  were 
these  men  of  genius  not  the 
first-born,  in  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  cases  they  were  the 
youngest  or  next  to  the  young- 
est of  the  family.  Thus  Cole- 
ridge was  the  last  of  thirteen 
children;  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  was  the  eleventh  of 
twelve  children ;  Washington 
Irving  was  the  last  of  eleven: 
Balzac,  the  last  of  three  :  George 
Eliot,  the  last  of  four;  Napo- 
leon was  the  eighth,  and  prob- 
ably the  last:  Daniel  Webster, 
the  last  of  seven :  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  the  last  of  seven- 
teen, and  the  last-born  of  the 
last-born  for  -several  genera- 
tions; Rembrandt  was  the  last 
of  six  children;  Rubens,  the 
last  of  seven;  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer,  the  fifth  of  seven  children; 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  the  sev- 
enth child  of  his  parents:  Carl 
Maria  Weber,  the  ninth  :  Rich- 
ard Wagner,  t  he  last  of  seven  : 

.Mo/art.  the  last  of  seven;  Schumann,  the  last  of  five  ;  Schubert, 
the  thirteenth  of  fourteen.  The  parents,  therefore,  of  great  men 
were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  ripe  age  at  the  time  of  the 
conception  of  the  latter:  that  is  to  say.  the  cellular  potentiality 
of  the  parents  was  then  at  its  maximum  from  the  mental  as 
well  as  the  physical  point  of  view.  Herein  lies  hope  for  Osier's 
superannuates  who  have  passed  the  deacl-line  of  forty  years. 
If  they  can  do  nothing  more  for  the  world  with  hands  or  brains, 
they  can  at  least  strive  to  people  the  earth  with  men  of  genius. 
who  will  carry  on  and  perfect  the  work  which  they  themselves,  at 
the  acme  of  their  usefulness,  have  been  condemned  by  the  Oxford 
professor  to  la\  flown." 

DEADLY  PICNICS — That  the  practises  of  the  excursionist  or 
picnicker  who  takes  a  meal  in  the  wilds  and  then  abandons  the 
remnants  may  be  prejudicial  to  public  safety,  is  pointed  out  by  a 
writer  in  The  Lancet  (London)!  Tin  greasy  paper  and  boxes  with 
which  such  persons  litter  grassy  glades,  tho  offensive  to  the  eye, 
are  probably  not  dangerous  ;  but  other  abandoned  receptacles  are 
not  so  innocent.     Says  the  writer : 

"  By  a  strange  perversity  such  trippers,  when  they  have  finished 
the  liquor  which  they  have  brought  with  them,  abandon  their  glass 
bottles  in  a  surreptitious  manner  so  that  they  become  traps  to  en- 
snare the  unwary,  having  previously  satisfied  their  love  of  useless 
destruction  by  breaking  them,  using  them   as  missiles  or  targets. 


Sometimes  the  fragments  lie  on  the  road  where  they  can  be  seen 
and  avoided,  at  others  they  are  hidden  in  long  grass  by  the  way- 
side. WTien  there  is  water  at  hand  the  bottles  are  generally  thrown 
into  it  in  order  to  be  broken  with  stones  as  they  bob  up  and  down. 
The  water  may  be  the  sea  near  a  favorite  beach,  and  every  holiday 
time  in  crowded  watering-places  accidents  occur  from  this  disgust- 
ing practise,  children  and  others  finding  their  holiday  ruined  by 
badly  cut  feet.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  penal  laws  can  do  little 
toward  preventing  an  offense  which  has  to  be  detected  and  brought 
home  to  the  offender  before  he  can  be  dealt  with." 


I   l:l    M    II    AMI    MAT. IAN     VOCAL  METHODS. 


Compared  by  study  of  telephone 
on  the  reader's  left, 


HOW  SOUNDS  ARE  MADE 

/^~\UR  ideas  about  the  production  of  vocal  sounds,  especially 
^-^  those  of  the  vowels,  have  been  somewhat  altered  by  recent 
investigation.  The  latest  conclusions  are  embodied  in  a  popular 
lecture  delivered  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  by  Dr. 
Marage,  and  printed  in  the  Revue  Scicntifique  (Paris,  September 

14).  The  talking-machine  of 
Dr.  Marage  was  described  in 
our  issue  of  June  1.  The  inven- 
tion of  this  device  shows  a  re- 
markable understanding  of  the 
workings  of  the  human  vocal  ap- 
paratus, and  makes  anything  he 
has  to  say  on  the  voice  pecul- 
iarly authoritative.  He  differen- 
tiates speech,  noises,  and  musi- 
cal sounds,  and  analyzes  them 
as  follows : 

"  The  ear  may  hear  three  kinds 
of  vibrations  —  noises,  musical 
vibrations,  and  speech.  If  we 
represent  by  a  curve  the  noise 
arising  from  the  fall  of  a  rod,  a 
plank,  or  some  other  object,  we 
shall  have  a  wave-like  continu- 
ous line,  quite  irregular,  the  am- 
plitude of  the  oscillations  very 
great  at  first  and  diminishing 
little  by  little  ;  noise  is  thus  pro- 
duced by  a  continuous,  irregu- 
lar, non-periodic  vibration. 

"In  the  second   category  we 
place  musical  sounds,  of  which 
that  of  the  tuning-fork  is  typi- 
cal ;  a  pen,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  vibrating  fork,  inscribes  on 
a   sheet   of  moving  paper   a  perfectly  regular  curve   called   the 
sine-curve. 

"If  several  such  sounds  are  produced  together,  they  combine 
to  give  rise  to  more  and  more  complicated  curves  and  they 
will  produce  on  the  ear  a  more  or  less  agreeable  impression. 
This  is  the  source  of  the  characteristic  quality  or  '  timbre  '  of 
different  musical  instruments — the  reason  why  the  A  given  by  a 
flute  is  not  like  that  of  a  trombone.  Musical  vibrations  are  thus 
continuous,  regular,  and  periodic. 

"In  the  third  category  are  found  the  vibrations  of  the  voice, 
which  we  shall  proceed  to  study,  taking  up  for  the  present  only 
the  vowel-sounds  ou,  0,  a,  S,  /',  which  are  found  in  all  languages. 
To  study  the  vibrations  that  make  them  up,  several  methods  have 
been  used,  but  these  may  be  divided  into  only  three  classes — the 
auricular  method,  or  direct  audition,  mechanical  methods,  and 
electrical  methods." 

The  first  method,  that  of  direct  hearing,  can  of  course  be  used 
only  by  those  with  a  highly  developed  sense  of  musical  pitch. 
Such  persons  have  been  able  to  distinguish  as  many  as  twelve 
different  notes  in  a  single  vowel-sound.  They  do  not,  however, 
agree  in  their  results  :  Helmholtz  held  that  each  vowel  had  its  fun- 
damental note  and  an  infinity  of  harmonics  or  overtones,  which 
gave  it  its  characteristic  sound.  Direct  observers  give  different 
fundamentals  for  the  same  vowel :    for  instance,  the  French  sound 


vibrations;  French  method  shown 
Italian  on  the  right. 
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of  /'  (English  long  e)  has  been  said  to  have  as  its  basic  tone  the 
note  F  in  two  different  octaves,  D,  B  fiat,  and  G.  Evidently  there 
is  no  fixt  tone  for  each  vowel,  as  Helmholtz  supposed.  The  other 
methods  also  show  this. 

The  mechanical  methods  are  alike  in  using  a  vibrating  surface 
before  which  the  vowel -sound  is  produced,  and  whose  movements 
are  magnified  and  recorded  by  levers  or  otherwise.  A  special 
case  is  the  ordinary  phonograph.  Of  the  results  Dr.  Marage  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"When  all  causes  of  error  are  eliminated,  we  find  that,  no  matter 


THE    CURVES    FOR    a-LONG. 

The  upper  diagram  shows  the  curve  for  the  spoken  vowel,  the  lower 
one  for  the  vowel  sung. 

what  method  is  used,  the  curves  are  comparable.  When  the  vowe- 
ls sung,  the  fundamental  note  is  recognized,  but  the  grouping  is 
quite  difficult  to  discover.  Spoken  vowels,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  very  characteristic  traces,  ou  and  i  [English  u  and  e]  are 
formed  of  isolated  vibrations,  o  and  /[English  o  and  long  a]  by 
vibrations  grouped  in  pairs.  A  [English  broad  a\  is  made  up  of 
a  group  of  three  vibrations.  It  may  be  asked  whether  we  have 
not  really  supprest  some  vibrations,  so  that  we  may  not  have  dis- 
covered all  the  conditions  necessary  and  sufficient  to  produce  a 
vowel  sound.  Comparison  with  the  electric  methods  is  sugges- 
tive here." 

Passing  finally  to  the  electric  apparatus,  the  author  notes  that 
the  experiments  depend  on  various  methods  of  recording  the  varia- 
tions of  current  in  a  telephone  circuit.  This  has  been  done  di- 
rectly by  means  of  the  oscillograph,  and  also  by  photographing  the 
motions  of  a  ray  of  light  reflected  from  the  polished  disk  of  a  tele- 
phone receiver.  Both  these  methods  furnish  results  that  agree 
with  those  stated  above.  Using  these  results  Professor  Alarage 
has  constructed  an  apparatus  that  is  able  to  pronounce  all  the 
vowels. 

A  perforated  disk  is  revolved  in  front  of  an  air  current,  as  in 
the  ordinary  siren.  If  the  perforations  are  evenly  spaced,  the 
sound  of  ou  (English  u)  results  ;  if  they  are  in  groups  of  two; 
the  sound  o ;  if  in  groups  of  three,  the  sound  a  (broad).  To 
produce  c  and  /  (English  long  a  and  e)  the  perforations  are  made 
very  small. 

The  vocal  cords  alone  are  thus  able  to  produce  all  the  ordi- 
nary vowel-sounds,  but  an  infinite  number  of  modifications,  as 
heard  in  speech,  are  introduced  by  the  resonance  of  the  mouth- 
cavity.  By  using  properly  molded  resonators  Professor  .Marage 
artificially  imitates  all  these.  The  resonance  alone  produces  a 
whispered  vowel,  the  larynx  alone  a  sung  vowel ;  both  together,  a 
spoken  vowel.  The  action  of  the  larynx  appears  to  be  due.  not  to 
actual  vibration  of  the  cords,  as  has  always  been  believed,  but 
rather  to  the  emission  of  air  between  them  in  tiny  puffs  which 
blend  into  a  sound,  as  in  the  case  of  the  siren.—  Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  MEDICAL  ATTACK   ON  COLLEGE 
ATHLETICS 

THE  conclusion  that  college  athletics  are  not  injurious,  de- 
duced by  Dr.  William  G.  Anderson,  director  of  the  Vale 
gymnasium,  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  graduates  of  that  uni- 
versity, is  editorally  declared  by  American  Medicine  (Philadelphia. 
September)  to  be  "most  dangerous."  The  picked  men  of  the 
teams,  the  writer  thinks,  should  show  a  far  lower  mortality  than  the 
average,  and  should  be  extra  good  insurance  risks.  Moreover, 
the  worst  dangers  of  college  athletics,  he  says,  are  the  product  of 
the  methods  grown  up  in  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
To  quote  : 

"  In  1S55,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward,  unnatural  training  was 
not  so  common,  if  it  was  permitted  at  all.  Finally,  the  dangers 
are  not  immediately  fatal  ;  indeed  the  worst  result — neurasthenia — 
seems  actually  to  prolong  life,  for  the  sufferer  ceases  the  strains, 
stops  work,  and  gets  far  below  his  reduced  factor  of  safety. 

"  Statistics  have  rarely  been  put  to  a  more  unscientific  use  than 
by  Dr.  Anderson,  for  they  imply  the  opposite  of  the  truth.  Modern 
college  sports  must  be  in  a  bad  way  to  stoop  to  such  a  defense. 
A  method  is  bad  if  it  selects  for  unnatural  strains  a  few  of  the  best, 
for  the  delectation  of  a  horde  of  pimply-faced,  hollow-chested  boys. 
whose  ideal  of  physical  training  is  to  smoke  cigarets.  drink  b< 
give  the  college  yell,  and  root  for  the  beef '  of  the  college.  If  a 
student  is  so  well  developed  that  he  can  'make  a  team,'  his  further 
training  is  unnecessary." 

Great  and  powerful  muscular  development  is  not  needed  by  the 
modern  man,  the  writer  goes  on  to  remind  us.  Primitive  man,  he 
says,  domesticated  certain  animals  for  their  muscular  power,  but 
modern  man  has  long  been  inventing  mechanical  devices  to  supple- 
ment or  replace  his  own  feeble  muscles.     We  read  : 

"As  civilization  advances,  the  man  of  intelligence  is  becoming 
more  of  a  brain-worker,  directing  the  power  of  machines  and  the 
labor  of  animals  or  the  lower  races.  Consequently  a  great  muscu- 
lature is  really  a  parasite  requiring  time  and  labor  to  keep  it  healthy 
and  also  an  undue  amount  of  nourishment.  Such  men  are  not  nec- 
essarily the  best— indeed  many  of  them  die  much  earlier  than  is 
supposed,  for  they  are  physiological  profligates.  The  digestive 
sytem  is  required  to  do  much  work  unnecessary  in  men  of  lighter 
build,  and  in  the  race  of  life  the  least  burdened  have  the  advantage. 
Boys  are  naturally  proud  of  muscular  development  and  can  usually 
be  depended  upon  to  work  it  up  themselves  without  the  unwhole- 
some stimulation  of  a  gymnasium  designed  for  the  defective.     It 


THE    CURVES    FOR  n-BROAD. 

The  upper  diagram  shows  the  curve  for  the  spoken  vowel,  the  lower 
one  for  the  vowel  sung. 

does  seem  as  tho  our  college  sports  were  developing  muscles  be- 
yond all  practical  needs  of  educated  men  of  intelligence. 

"The  dangers  of  great  musculature  are  now  well  known.  Such 
men  are  constantly  tempted  to  an  exertion  for  which  the  heart  and 
arteries  are  not  fitted,  so  that  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  arterioscle- 
rosis are  the  inevitable  results.  Savage  man  did  not  work  hard  as 
a  rule  :  he  hunted  intermittently  and  lav  idle  betimes.     The  arteries 
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can  stand  that  kind  of  treatment,  but  not  persistent  high  ten- 
sion. Muscular  workers  do  not  live  as  long  as  the  sedentary  who 
are  able  to  live  normally.  Of  course  tailoring  and  such  trades  are 
fatal  from  infections  due  to  confinement,  but  the  clergy,  who  can 
live  in  the  open  air  or  at  least  in  good  air,  are  long-lived.  Trades 
requiring  great  exertion,  such  as  steel  puddling,  are  very  quickly 
fatal.  Boys,  then,  need  not  be  stimulated  to  develop  a  fatal  degree 
of  musculature  ;  if  anything,  they  need  restraint. 

"The  advantages  of  a  good  physique  need  not  be  mentioned. 
There  have  been  many  frail  men  of  genius,  but  the  successful  and 
noted  men  of  the  world  are  generally  the  opposite.  .  .  .  They  are 
not  necessarily  muscular,  tho  many  of  them  are  ;  but  they  do  not 
use  their  muscles  any  more  than  necessary.  Indeed,  many  of  them 
have  been  noted  for  their  dislike  for  exercise  and  have,  therefore, 
never  suffered  from  high  arterial  tension,  and  tho  lazy  have  attained 
advanced  age  in  health  and  comfort.  Some  of  these  factors  of 
success  are  mental  and  congenital,  and  no  amount  of 'training  '  will 
create  them.  Tho  there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  good  accomplished 
by  proper  exercises  for  the  defective,  yet  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  real  development  is  during  childhood,  and  is  a  matter  of 
proper  living  as  well  as  congenital  endowment.  Boys  may,  there- 
fore, be  taught  that  wholesome  living  will  be  of  more  benefit  than 
piles  of  parasitic  muscles.     Physical  culture  is  not  muscle  culture." 

The  writer  next  goes  on  to  condemn  the  neglect  of  college  facul- 
ties to  control  student  athletics,  which  he  terms  an  "  alarming  state 
of  affairs."     He  says  : 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  serious  neglect  of  duty  to  guard  the  boys 
against  their  mistaken  enthusiasms.  To  claim  lack  of  power  will 
not  do,  for  every  faculty  can  expel  a  student  who  defies  them  by 
playing  any  forbidden  games — gambling  or  athletic.  In  view  of 
the' fact  that  the  brutalizing  exhibitions  of  beefiness  are  harmful 
and  that  the  men  who  need  developmental  exercise  do  not  get  it  on 
the  bleachers,  and  the  further  medical  fact  that  severe  training  in 
youth  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  health  and  longevity,  it  is  a  severe 
condemnation  of  American  college  faculties  that  they  have  so 
neglected  the  boys  who  have  been  confided  to  their  care.  It  is  an 
axiom  of  the  racing  world  that  a  'Derby  colt '  is  ruined  for  life  by 
overstraining  while  immature,  and  never  does  much  afterward. 
The  same  law  holds  as  to  boys 

"The  stupidity  of  college  athletes  is  a  popular  impression,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  great  athletes  are  in  the  lime-light,  and  their 
failures  in  studies  attract  undue  attention.  It  has  generally  been 
said  that  athletics  tend  to  diminish  scholarship,  whereas  it  is  pos- 
sible that  great  intellectual  power  may  not  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  athlete.  Sports  may  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  certainly  a  popular  impression 
that  scholarship  and  athletics  are  incompatible.  This  is  confirmed 
by  some  remarkable  statistics  collected  by  Professor  Foster,  of 
Bowdoin  College.  With  few  exceptions,  the  athletes  show  poorer 
results  in  studies  than  the  non-athletes,  considering  the  average  of 
the  two  classes,  tho  the  differences  are  not  nearly  as  great  as  gen- 
erally assumed.  He  claims  that  college  sports  are  not  excessively 
injurious,  tho  he  seems  to  acknowledge  they  are  somewhat  harmful. 

"  College  sports  should  benefit  scholarship,  and  it  is  time  to  in- 
quire why  they  are  harmful  even  in  the  least  degree.  If  they  were 
regulated  so  that  they  would  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
exist,  the  statistics  would  be  reversed.  Sensible  men  will  welcome 
the  time  when  the  class  honors  will  be  taken  by  those  who  are  also 
excellent  in  sports.  At  present,  a  student  who  desires  to  excel  in 
scholarship  is  compelled  to  shun  the  sports — and  this  is  a  hygienic 
blunder  for  which  we  may  blame  the  college  faculties." 


EVERY  DOCTOR  HIS  OWN  DRUGGIST— The  dispensing  of 
drugs  by  a  physician  to  his  patients  is  roundly  condemned  by  some 
authorities,  and  attempts  have  even  been  made  to  forbid  it  by  law. 
An  unnamed  writer  quoted  in  abstract  by  The  Buffalo  Medical 
Journal  (October)  argues  that  such  use  of  drugs  is  not  only  proper, 
but  necessary,  in  a  great  number  of  cases.     Says  this  paper  : 

"  The  doctor  who  enters  the  chamber  of  suffering  at  the  hour  of 
midnight,  armed  only  with  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper,  is  as 
unwise  as  the  soldier  who  rushes  to  repel  the  midnight  attack  of 
the  enemy,  leaving  his  arms  and  ammunition  in  his  tent.  A  drug 
administered  at  once  by  the  hand  of  the  physician  to  a  patient  in 


dire  distress  is  certainly  more  satisfactory  to  both  the  physician 
and  patient  than  a  prescription  written  on  a  piece  of  paper.  In  a 
few  minutes  both  the  physician  and  the  prescription  are  gone,  and 
the  time  of  their  return  in  doubt. 

"The  general  practitioner  should  keep  on  hand  remedies  for  the 
relief  of  severe  pain,  emptying  the  stomach  and  bowels  quickly, 
antidotes  to  carbolic  acid  and  a  few  of  the  more  popular  poisons. 
Heart  stimulants,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  strychnin,  nitro- 
glycerin, amyl  nitrite,  alcohol  if  to  hand,  are  at  times  and  under 
circumstances,  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  The  general  practi- 
tioner should  neither  dispense  nor  prescribe  exclusively,  but  ad- 
here to  the  happy  medium  doing  part  of  each,  as  best  for  both 
patient  and  himself. 

"Dispensing  physicians  have  more  than  once  been  the  object  of 
legislative  attack,  but  the  universal  decision  has  always  been  that 
the  right  to  furnish  medicines  to  his  patients  is  inherent  in  the 
physician,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  legislature  will  attempt 
to  deprive  him  of  it  or  that  the  court  would  sustain  any  such  an 
attempt' if  made." 


A  STEP  TOWARD  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

IT  is  a  disadvantage  of  the  fondness  of  our  daily  press  for  final- 
ity that  at  every  step  toward  the  solution  of  a  problem  in 
science  or  the  arts  the  definite  attainment  of  the  end  in  view  is  apt 
to  be  announced.  Hence  the  accomplishment  of  color  photogra- 
phy has  been  proclaimed  half-a-dozen  times  in  as  many  years. 
The  latest  announcement  of  this  kind  follows  the  interesting  dis- 
covery of  Lumiere,  of  Paris,  that  a  naturally  colored  transparency 
may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  what  he  calls  his  "  autochrome  " 
color-plates.  This  was  announced  last  October,  and  has  been 
already  noticed  in  these  pages,  but  popular  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  it  by  the  exhibition  in  London  and  elsewhere  of  photo- 
graphs made  by  the  process.  The  new  method  is  hailed  by  some 
as  the  first  successful  true  color  photography,  since  "the  represen- 
tations of  external  colors  are  imprinted  by  the  action  of  the  sun 
alone."  From  a  description  of  the  process,  it  appears,  however, 
that  the  resulting  colors  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  tints  previously 
imparted  to  the  starch  granules  that  compose  the  characteristic 
part  of  the  plate.  We  have  here,  therefore,  not  true  color  photog- 
raphy, in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  used  scientifically,  but 
only  a  modification  of  the  well-known  "three-color  process,"  altho 
the  new  method  approaches  the  ideal  much  more  nearly  than  any 
of  those  where  the  result  is  a  combination  of  photographs  taken 
through  separate  color-screens.  The  Lumiere  plate,  we  are  told 
by  a  correspondent  of  The  Evening  Post  (New  York,  October  5), 
is  covered  with  a  layer  of  starch  granules  dyed  in  the  primary 
colors  reddish-orange,  green,  and  blue-violet,  which,  it  will  be 
noted,  are  not  the  pigment  primaries  as  understood  by  artists,  but 
the  true  spectral  colors  from  which  all  others  may  be  obtained  by 
optical  addition.     Says  the  correspondent : 

"The  autochrome  plate  itself  is  technically  described  as  a  trans- 
parent support — to  wit,  the  glass — covered  with  an  adhesive  matter 
prepared  to  receive  the  coating  of  colored  grains.  This,  after  iso- 
lation with  a  waterproof  varnish,  is  coated  with  a  special  panchro- 
matic emulsion.  Exposure  is  made  as  usual,  but  with  the  plate 
reversed  so  that  the  light,  [before]  reaching  the  sensitive  emulsion, 
first  passes  through  the  coating  of  colored  grains.  The  plate  is 
first  developed,  then,  without  fixing,  treated  with  an  acid  perman- 
ganate reducer,  rinsed  and  redeveloped.  The  result  is  a  positive 
print  in  natural  colors. 

"  The  center  of  the  invention,  according  to  the  editor  of  Photog- 
raphy, is  the  'composite  color  screen  composed  of  stained  starch 
grains  embedded  in  a  compact  impermeable  stratum  of  similar  re- 
fractive index.'  If  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  examined  microscop- 
ically it  will  be  found  covered  in  nearly  equal  proportions  with 
even-sized  round  globes  of  the  three  colors,  potato  starch  being 
selected  as  the  material  which  maintains  the  greatest  regularity  in 
size  and  shape.  The  grains  are  almost  exactly  one  two-thousandth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they  have  to  be  distributed  so  evenly  over 
the  surface  that  no  one  overlaps  another ;   and  the  minute  inter- 
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stices  must  be  filled  in  with  some  black  non-translucent  paint  or 
varnish.  In  one  single  square  inch  of  the  plate  there  will  be  4,000,- 
000,  so  that  is  the  measure  of  the  accuracy  required.  How  such 
exactness  in  measuring,  rolling,  and  stopping  out  can  be  accom- 
plished at  a  commercial  figure  is  the  secret  of  Messrs.  Lumiere." 

The  way  in  which  the  color  effect  is  produced  is  not  explained 
in  detail,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  as  follows  :  For  sim- 
plicity suppose  an  object  of  the  same  color  as  one  of  the  trans- 
parent starch  grains,  say  green.  The  light  reflected  from  it  will 
pass  through  the  green  granules  and  be  stopt  by  the  others,  hence 
the  sensitive  plate  will  be  affected  only  in  the  tiny  spots  directly 
over  the  green  granules.  Developed  in  the  ordinary  way  these 
would  come  out  black,  but  there  is  a  method  by  which  overexposed 
plates  may  be  so  developed  as  to  form  direct  positives,  and  ap- 
parently this  is  used.  The  affected  parts  of  the  plate  would  thus  be 
transparent,  all  others  remaining  opaque,  and  the  green  dots,  and 
no  others,  would  show  by  transmitted  light,  forming  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  green  object.  If  the  color  were  a  composite  one,  the 
light  would  pass  through  two  or  three  series  of  the  primary- 
colored  granules,  and  the  result  would  appear  of  the  proper  color 
since  it  would  be  made  up  of  dots  of  the  primary  tints  in  their  cor- 
rect proportions.  Of  course  the  color  would  resolve  into  the  sepa- 
rate dots  on  very  close  observation,  and  this  result  is  reported  by 
those  who  have  seen  the  photographs.  In  a  review  of  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  in  London  last 
month,  of  which  a  group  of  these  color-plates  formed  the  chief 
feature,  Nature  (London,  September  19)  speaks  of  them  as 
follows : 

"  The  character  of  the  new  plates  has  already  been  described  in 
these  columns,  therefore  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  they  depend 
upon  the  usual  principles  of  three-color  work,  and  that  their  nov- 
elty consists  in  having  each  plate  complete  in  itself,  and  needing 
no  instrument,  taking  or  viewing  screen,  or  other  special  accessory 
for  their  use  or  examination.  Messrs.  Lumiere  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  their  success,  and  well  deserve  the  medal  that  has  been 
awarded  them.  As  to  the  results,  some  appear  to  be  excellent, 
while  others  must  be  faulty  from  the  predominance  of  one  of  the 
three  colors ;  but,  as  we  have  so  often  said  before  in  connection 
with  color  work,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  results  as  one 
would  like  to  be  able  to  unless  the  original  is  side  by  side  with  the 
copy.  No  exhibitor  seems  to  have  cared  to  submit  any  of  his  pic- 
tures to  this  test." 

It  will  be  noted  that  at  present  no  prints  can  be  made  from  the 
original  plates.  Each  is  unique,  like  a  daguerreotype.  The  re- 
sults are  said  to  be  best  when  the  plate  is  used  as  a  lantern  slide  to 
throw  its  image  on  a  screen. 


CURING  ONE  DISEASE  WITH  ANOTHER— That  a  disease 
may  be  cured  by  antitoxins  generated  by  the  simultaneous  progress 
of  a  second  malady  in  the  same  person  is  suggested  by  two  cases 
described  in  The  Medical  Chronicle  (August)  by  Dr.  Judson  Bury. 
These  are  pronounced  by  The  Hospital  (London,  September  14), 
from  which  we  quote  the  following  comment,  to  be  "not  devoid  of 
significance  in  relation  to  the  practise  of  therapeutics."     We  read  : 

"The  first  patient  was  a  man  of  forty-four  years,  extremely  ill 
with  the  general  evidences  of  severe  cardiac  failure,  probably  due 
to  chronic  alcoholism.  The  symptoms  extended  over  several 
weeks  in  spite  of  treatment,  and  caused  necessarily  a  most  anxious 
outlook.  Following  a  hypodermic  injection  of  strychnin  into  the 
arm,  cellulitis  developed  and  involved  the  whole  limb.  Yet  two 
days  after  the  first  sign  of  this  condition  the  patient's  general  con- 
dition began  to  improve — the  breathing  became  easier,  the  pulse 
lower  and  stronger  ;  and  gradually  all  the  alarming  symptoms  sub- 
sided, and  the  man  left  the  hospital  in  apparent  good  health.  Dr. 
Judson  Bury's  suggestion  is  that  the  cardiac  failure  following 
chronic  alcoholism  may  be  due,  not  to  the  direct  action  of  alcohol 
on  the  cardiac  muscle,  but  to  the  influence  of  some  unknown  toxin 
which  the  weakened  muscle  is  unable  to  resist.     Hence  in  such  a 


case  as  the  above  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  attack  of  cellulitis 
led  to  the  development  of  appropriate  antitoxins  which  neutralized 
the  toxins  engaged  in  prejudicing  cardiac  activity.  In  the  second 
case  the  patient  was  the  subject  of  an  obscure  febrile  illness,  fol- 
lowed by  wide-spread  evidences  which  were  interpreted  as  those  of 
disseminated  sclerosis  [hardening  of  the  tissues].  In  this  condi- 
tion he  suffered  from  smallpox,  and  with  the  onset  of  this  disease 
his  nervous  symptoms  gradually  disappeared  excepting  only  atro- 
phy of  one-half  of  the  tongue.  Here  again  some  such  suggestion 
as  that  adopted  in  the  first  case  maybe  applied.  Of  course  it  may 
be  said  that  exceptional  cases  similar  to  the  above  occur  without 
the  intervention  of  a  second  disease.  That  is  true.  But  the  ques- 
tion remains,  Why?  Is  it  possible  that  by  some  other  means  there 
may  be  produced  in  the  body  the  efficient  antitoxins  which  in  Dr. 
Judson  Bury's  cases  were  called  into  being  by  the  agency  of  a  new 
morbid  influence?" 


WHY   CIGARETS  ARE   INJURIOUS 

THOSE  who  denounce  the  cigaret  as  deadly,  or  merely  ob- 
ject to  it  as  unhealthful,  do  not  always  explain  clearly  in 
what  its  use  differs  from  that  of  tobacco  in  any  other  form.  This 
is  done  by  a  writer  on  "The  Cigaret  Habit  "  in  The  Lancet  (Lon- 
don, September  7).  The  author  fears  that  medical  men  in  partic- 
ular are  adopting  cigarets  on  account  of  the  saving  of  time  and 
trouble  by  their  use,  and  he  points  out  that  it  is  precisely  this 
ease  of  use  that  constitutes  their  danger.  After  enumerating  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  pipe-smoker,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  All  these  sources  of  trouble  are  avoided  in  the  cigaret.  The 
cigaret  is  at  once  ready  to  smoke,  it  only  requires  lighting,  and.  as 
a  rule,  once  alight  it  burns  regularly.  The  smoker  of  the  cig- 
aret reaches  his  aim  more  quickly  and  with  less  trouble  than 
does  the  smoker  of  the  pipe,  and  if  smoking  is  to  be  a  soothing 
habit  there  must  be  nothing  mentally  irritating  connected  with  it. 
It  is  thus  that  the  cigaret  habit  is  encouraged  and  eventually  es- 
tablished among  medical  men  just  as  much  as  among  the  public, 
and  once  that  is  so  the  habit  becomes  confirmed  and  both  cigar 
and  pipe  are  neglected.  The  worst  of  the  cigaret  habit  is  that 
the  smoker  consumes  more  tobacco  in  that  form  than  he  would  in  any 
other.  The  cigar  and  pipe  soon  satisfy  the  tobacco  craving,  the 
cigaret-smoker  is  rarely  warned  in  time  of  his  excess.  The  cigar- 
et appears  as  a  mild  form  of  smoking  of  which  the  smoker  never 
tires  and  cigaret  replaces  cigaret  with  practically  little  inter- 
mission throughout  the  whole  day.  Few  can  deny  that  such  a 
practise  is  very  injurious  to  the  health,  and  the  slaves  to  it  find  it 
hard  to  break  the  chain  which  binds  them.  The  ready-made  cigar- 
et is  largely  responsible  for  the  enormous  growth  of  this  servi- 
tude, and  to  those  who  are  conscious  of  having  acquired  an  injuri- 
ous habit  of  indulgence,  which  they  honestly  are  anxious  to  reduce, 
if  not  to  abandon  altogether,  there  is  one  piece  of  advice  which  we 
would  urge  upon  them — we  have  hardly  known  it  to  fail.  Let  the 
inveterate  cigaret-smoker  give  up  the  ready-made  cigaret ;  let 
him  buy  pure  paper  and  gcod  tobacco ;  let  him  make  his  cigaret 
just  before  he  smokes  it ;  and  he  will  find  that  he  will  smoke  con- 
sequently fewer  cigarets  and  be  all  the  better  for  it.  Such  a 
method,  if  honestly  adopted,  would  make  an  end  to  the  '  chain  ' 
smoker  who,  when  he  has  nearly  finished  a  cigaret,  immediately 
proceeds  to  light  another  from  the  expiring  ember,  and  ends  the 
day  with  an  appalling  consumption  of  fifty  cigarets  or  more." 


"Apropos  of  the  recent  opening  of  the  new  power  plant  of  the  Amherst 
Railway  and  Power  Company,  at  the  Chignecto  coal-mines  in  Nova  Scotia, 
it  is  pointed  out,"  says  The  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  August  17).  "that 
the  new  system  carries  out  a  suggestion  made  by  Thomas  A.  Edison.  This 
was  that,  instead  of  building  a  power  plant  where  the  power  was  required, 
and  carrying  coal  there  by  railway,  it  would  be  more  sensible  to  build  the 
plant  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines  and  transmit  the  power  by  wire.  The  mari- 
time company  is  said  to  be  the  first  to  carry  out  this  idea  on  this  continent. 
Mr.  Edison  sent  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Amherst  the  following  message.  'Per- 
mit me  to  congratulate  your  Board  and  Senator  Mitchell  on  the  inauguration 
of  the  first  plant  on  the  American  continent  tor  the  generation  of  electricity 
at  the  mouth  of  a  coal-mine,  and  the  distribution  of  the  same  to  distant  com- 
mercial centers.  It  is  a  bold  attempt,  and  I  never  thought  it  would  be  firs; 
accomplished  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  my  father  was  born  over  one  hundred 
years  ago."  " 
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THE   RELIGIOUS   WORLD 


THE  CATHOLIC  PRESS  RETORTS 

THE  indignation  of  the  Roman-Catholic  press  is  roused  at  the 
non-Catholic  assumption  that  Pope  Pius  is  opposing  legiti- 
mate scientific  and  historical  research,  in  his  condemnation  of 
"modernism."  One  of  these  non-Catholic  writers,  for  example, 
says  in  the  New  York  Nation  that  "  the  resistance  of  the  Pope  to 
those  new  views  of  man  and  the  universe  that  are  working  like  a 
ferment  through  Europe,  America,  and  even  Asia  is  but  another 
skirmish  in  the  age-long  struggle  between  dogma  and  science." 
The  Catholic  press  resents  such  criticism,  and  implies  that  the  non- 
Catholic  world  are  either  misinformed  or  are  meddling  with  matters 
not  within  their  province.  At  the  same  time  it  gives  its  unanimous 
adherence  to  the  dicta  of  the  Holy  Father.  Readers  of  all  persua- 
sions will  be  interested  to  hear  the  utterances  of  the  Catholic 
press  on  this  important  question.  The  Catholic  Universe  (Cleve- 
land) wishes  "to  remind  our  non-Catholic  friends  who  are  so 
solicitious  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  that  ''Roma  locuta  est,  res 
jinita  est '  (Rome  has  spoken — the  matter  is  closed)."  "  It  will  be 
found,"  this  paper  declares,  "that  Catholics  will  be  obedient  to  the 
voice  that  comes  from  Peter's  chair,  because  we  know  it  is  prompted 
by  the  divine  spirit. "  The  predictions  of  dire  disaster  to  the  Church 
in  times  gone  by,  it  is  pointed  out,  have  not  been  verified,  and  from 
these  events  augury  may  be  taken  for  the  future.     We  read  : 

"Some  thirty-five  years  ago  it  was  predicted  that  the  declaration 
of  papal  infallibility  would  destroy  the  Roman-Catholic  Church; 
but  the  predictions  have  gone  the  way  of  so  many  other  false 
prophecies.  The  Church  is  built  upon  a  rock,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
can  not  and  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  The  Church,  like  our 
Lord,  speaks  with  authority.  She  has  the  assurance  of  Christ, 
who  said  :  'He  that  hears  you.  hears  me.'  Hence  we  can  question 
the  faith  and  knowledge  of  those  who  appeal  'a  papa  male  infor- 
mato  ad  papain  melius  infonnanduin'  ('From  a  pope  badly  in- 
formed to  a  pope  who  must  be  better  informed  ') 

"The  condemnation  of  modernism  is  no  doubt  very  important. 
Pope  Pius  X.  fills  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  our  Lord  said  to  St. 
Peter  and  his  successors,  'Feed  my  lambs,  feed  my  sheep.' 
Hence,  it  is  the  office  of  the  occupant  of  the  papal  chair  to  warn 
the  members  of  the  flock  against  poisonous  foods  and  irreligious 
influences. 

"  Protestantism  is  going  to  destruction  because  it  has  no  pilot 
and  no  one  to  speak  with  authority  to  save  it  from  the  breakers 
ahead  and  those  round  about." 

The  Pittsburg  Observer  takes  to  task  the  editors  of  "several  sec- 
tarian weeklies"  for  criticizing  the  encyclical  before  "reading  the 
full  text  or  even  a  fairly  accurate  synopsis  of  that  important  docu- 
ment."    It  continues: 

"As  was  to  have  been  expected,  ail  these  sapient  commentators 
take  it  for  granted,  without  the  smallest  vvarrant  for  doing  so,  that 
the  false  and  subvertive  teachings  of  some  present-day  writers  on 
religious  questions  which  the  venerable  and  learned  head  of  the 
Church  clearly  defines  and  authoritatively  condemns  under  the 
heading  of  '  modernism,'  are  current  scientific  knowledge  and  mod- 
ern life  and  literature  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  good  and  the 
true.  The  Outlook,  of  New  York,  which  thinks  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  something  similar  to  physical  science,  says  :  '  What  the 
lovers  of  religious  liberty  object  to  is  not  that  the  Church  bases  its 
faith  on  the  authority  of  experts  ;  this  is  done  by  all  intelligent 
men  in  all  departments  of  knowledge.  What  is  objected  to  is  the 
refusal  to  allow  the  present  generation  to  reinvestigate  the  subjects 
and  retest  the  conclusions.  If  any  one  attempts  to  coerce  us  to 
accept  without  inquiry  the  conclusions  of  our  fathers  on  either 
scientific  or  religious  questions,  we  have  a  right  to  resent  and  resist 
the  endeavor.'  .  .  .  New  views,  as  sectarians  are  always  insisting 
upon  having,  have  no  value  whatever  as  tests  of  religious  truth. 
Either  Christianity  is  true  or  false.  If  true,  it  has  been  so  from 
its  beginning,  and  it  must  always  be  unchangeably  so  till  the  end,  no 
matter  what  views  individuals  may  have  in  regard  to  it.  It  ought  to 
be  added,  incidentally,  that  .  .   .  the  Catholic  investigators  in  every 


branch  of  scientific  knowledge,  ancient  and  modern,  far  surpass  in 
brilliancy  and  culture  those  of  any  other  or  of  no  denomination." 

To  The  Monitor  (New  York)  it  appears  that  "if  it  were  not  for 
the  Catholic  Church,  for  Rome,  and  for  the  Roman  pontiffs  the 
intellects  of  all  men  would  be  constantly  running  amuck.  The 
world  would  be  one  grand  bedlam."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  The 
Monitor  goes  on  to  declare,  "outside  the  Catholic  Church  it  is  a 
bedlam  that  meets  our  gaze  whether  we  contemplate  the  metaphys- 
ical, the  ethical,  or  the  religious  order."     Further: 

"  From  the  universal  skeptic  who  teaches  that  two  and  two  do 
not  make  four,  that  there  is  no  reality  outside  of  the  human  mind, 
to  the  skeptic  who  denies  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  mind,  or 
spiritual  substance,  from  Pyrrho  to  Berkeley  and  from  Spinoza  to 
Nietzsche  and  Mrs.  Eddy,  what  a  jargon  of  crazy  tongues  and 
crazy  opinions.  In  religion  it  is  worse.  Consider  from  Luther  to 
Dowie,  from  John  of  Leyden  to  the  modern  Russian  fanatics. 
All  are  the  product  of  unbridled  intelligence,  of  free  thought,  and 
'  private  judgment.' 

"It  is  surprizing  that  intelligent  and  otherwise  sensible  non- 
Catholics  do  not  see  therefore  the  necessity  of  censorship  of  guid- 
ance and  direction  by  authority  of  the  weak  and  erratic  intelligence 
bequeathed  to  us  from  Adam.  The  interest  at  least  of  social  order 
should  teach  such  necessity  when  men  consider  the  aberrations  of 
injured  minds  in  the  realm  of  ethics.   ...... 

"  Surely  we  are  indebted  to  the  grand  old  Roman  pontiffs  for 
their  decisions  and  syllabuses,  to  keep  the  human  intellect  from 
running  amuck." 


TO  REVIVE  "PASTORAL  OVERSIGHT" 

"\  \  J  HEN  a  pastor  meets  a  member  of  his  congregation,  should 
*  »  he  talk  of  politics  and  the  weather,  or  bring  the  conversa- 
tion to  bear  upon  the  member's  spiritual  condition?  This  spiritual 
pastoral  oversight,  which  formed  nn  important  element  in  the  voca- 
tion of  a  minister  of  a  past  generatijn,  is  practically  laid  aside  by 
many  clergymen  nowadays  without  a  substitute.  The  spiritual  loss 
occasioned  thereby  is  frequently  lamented  by  religious  journals ; 
but  the  remedy  is  not  easy  to  find,  since,  it  is  alleged,  "the  younger 
lay  element  in  the  church  "  prefer  the  minister  to  "be  a  man  among 
men,"  a  "  hail  fellow,  well  met."  "Real  pastoral  oversight,"  de- 
clares The  Lutheran  (Philadelphia),  "  is  not  desired  as  a  rule,  and, 
when  offered,  it  seems  almost  like  an  intrusion,  if  not  an  imperti- 
nence." Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains,  so  The  Lutheran 
asserts,  that  "  in  this  age  of  ecclesiastical  secularization,  the  pas- 
toral office  is  not  exercised  as  it  should  be."     We  read  further  : 

"That  a  similar  state  of  affairs  exists  in  communions  where  con- 
siderable emphasis  of  a  certain  kind  is  placed  on  conscious  spiri- 
tual experience  is  made  evident  from  an  editorial  on  '  The  Care  of 
Souls  '  that  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Congregation alist 
(Boston).  It  reports  a  business  man  as  saying:  'I  can't  see  that 
ministers  as  a  class  in  private  conversation  with  laymen  discuss  to 
any  degree  the  subjects  peculiar  to  their  profession.  When  my 
pastor  meets  me,  for  example,  it's  "  How  are  you?  "  and  then  some 
comment  on  the  news  of  the  neighborhood  or  in  the  morning  paper. 
He  never  ventures  an  inquiry  or  remark  that  has  any  bearing  upon 
my  personal  religious  condition.'  " 

The  man  in  question  is  not  regarded  as  "  a  complainer,  or  demon- 
strative in  his  emphasis  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  spirituality,  but  one 
who,  immersed  in  business  cares,  probably  feels  the  need  of  spiri- 
tual direction."     The  Congregationalist  goes  on  : 

"We  wonder  if  this  desire  is  not  more  widely  spread  on  the  part 
of  the  laity  than  many  ministers  realize?  They  have  become  of 
late  years  men  among  men.  They  play  golf  and  mingle  with  their 
parishioners  freely  in  clubs  and  social  circles.  That  indefinable 
but  real  sense  of  separateness  from  common  men  which  attached 
to  the  old-time  ministry  has  gone.  On  the  whole  this  is  well,  but 
the  gains  do  not  outweigh  the  loss  if  the  average  minister  to-day  is 
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less  eager  and  less  competent  to  understand  and  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  personal  religious  life.  He  is  still  or  ought  to  be  the 
spiritual  specialist  of  the  community.  His  supreme  interest  still 
is  not  in  men  in  the  mass,  but  in  this  and  that  and  the  other  indi- 
vidual—how he  or  she  can  be  brought  under  the  compulsions  of 
religion  and  then  grow  daily  in  grace  and  in  knowledge." 

The  Lutheran  recommends  for  its  own  communion  a  return  to 
the  practise  of  setting  aside  a  day  in  the  week  when  pastors  would 
be  free  to  confer  with  souls  who  feel  the  need  of  spiritual  counsel. 
"What  but  this  individual-contact  method  oi  dealing  with  souls 
have  we  to  take  the  place  of  the  Roman  confessional? "  it  asks. 
It  even  conceives  a  way  of  adapting  that  confessional  to  Protestant 
uses,  speaking  in  these  words  : 

"We  need  not  wonder  that  the  Reformers  were  loath  to  part  with 
this  individual  method  of  dealing  with  souls  and  that  they  purified 
it  and  retained  it.  The  inquiry-room  or  sick-bed  visitation  is  a 
very  poor  substitute  for  the  confessional  in  its  purged  Protestant 
sense.  What  a  new  significance  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  would  have  could  there  be  instituted  in  every  congregation 
an  individual  preparatory  service  such  as  is  in  vogue  here  and 
there  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia  !  Besides,  much  of  the  rever- 
ence and  respect  once  accorded  by  the  laity  to  the  clergy  would  be 
regained  if  the  pastor  might  be  known  among  them  more  preemi- 
nently than  is  the  case  at  present  as  one  who  is  in  travail  for  their 
souls'  sake.  No  ministry  is  likely  to  strike  a  powerful  spiritual 
note  until  it  has  become  intertwined  with  the  deepest  longings  and 
spiritual  needs  of  a  congregation." 


METHODIST  REUNION  IN  ENGLAND 

T)  Y  means  of  reunion  a  new  church  was  created  in  Great  Britain 
-■— '  on  September  17.  This  event,  says  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll 
in  The  British  Weekly  (London),  "was  a  historic  day  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  and  marked  an  epoch  in  the  Christian  Church." 
Three  Methodist  denominations,  known  as  the  Methodist  New 
Connection,  the  Bible  Christians,  and  the  United  Methodist  Free 
Church,  merged  their  separate  life  in  one  organism  to  be  known  as 
the  United  Methodist  Church.  From  the  beginning,  the  above 
writer  also  states,  this  church  "takes  its  place  with  the  best 
equipped  and  most  powerful  denominations  in  the  kingdom." 
Numerically  its  strength  is  given  as  follows  : 

"The  United  Church  possesses  2,421  churches,  180,000  members, 
and  322,758  Sunday-school  scholars.  There  are  848  ministers  and 
5,621  lay  preachers.  The  act  of  union  was  consummated  with  per- 
fect unanimity.  Toward  this  unanimity  the  separate  churches 
traveled  by  a  difficult  way,  described  by  Dr.  Townsend  in  his  ad- 
mirable book  on 'Methodist  Union.'  But  the  work  of  faith  and 
labor  of  love  and  patience  of  hope  were  crowned  with  a  complete 
triumph." 

The  historic  uniting  conference  took  place  in  John  Wesley's 
chapel,  City-road,  London,  and  was  composed  of  seven  hundred 
delegates.  The  controversies  which  from  time  to  time  caused  the 
formation  of  these  divisions  have  long  passed  into  history,  and  the 
only  differences  that  have  marked  them  in  recent  years  have  been 
those  of  polity  and  not  doctrine.  Legal  questions  were,  therefore, 
the  main  ones  requiring  settlement.  Some  account  of  these  old 
denominations  is  given  in  The  Daily  News  (London).     We  read  : 

"The  Methodist  New  Connection  is  the  eldest  of  the  three  con- 
tracting parties,  and  has  been  in  existence  for  one  hundred  and  ten 
years.  It  represents  the  first  division  that  took  place  in  Method- 
ism after  the  death  of  John  Wesley.  The  question  at  issue,  as  in 
almost  all  the  subsequent  divisions  of  Methodism,  was  practically 
the  right  of  the  people  to  a  place  in  the  government  of  the  church. 
The  leader  of  the  agitation  was  Mr.  Alexander  Kilham,  who  con- 
tended for  the  right  of  the  Methodist  people  to  order  their  own 
form  and  fix  their  own  time  for  religious  worship,  the  right  of 
Methodist  preachers  as  apart  from  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  to  administer  the  sacraments,  and  the  ritrht  of  the  people 


to  make  and  administer  the  laws  of  Methodism.  The  two  first 
reforms  were  granted  by  the  conference  under  what  is  known  in 
Methodist  history  as 'The  Plan  of  Pacification,' passed  in  1795, 
but  the  third  reform  was  refused,  and  for  advocating  this  reform  in 
a  pamphlet  Mr.  Kilham  was  expelled  from  the  conference  in  1796, 
and  in  the  following  year,  after  a  deputation  to  the  conference  had 
failed  to  obtain  redress,  the  Methodist  New  Connection  was 
formed. 

"The  second  of  the  uniting  churches  is  the  Bible  Christian  de- 
nomination, which  has  behind  it  an  unbroken  and  successful  his- 
tory of  eighty-nine  years  of  fervent  evangelism.  It  originated 
through  the  remarkably  successful  lay  ministry  of  Mr.  William 
O'Bryan,  who  refused  to  confine  his  labors  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  a  circuit.  Tho  he  was  acting  in  the  spirit  of  John 
Wesley,  who  said,  'The  world  is  my  parish,'  and  tho  he  invariably 
chose  as  the  sphere  of  his  labors  those  parts  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  where  Methodism  was  unrepresented,  he  was  deemed  by 
the  Wesleyan  courts  to  be  acting  irregularly.  Because  he  would 
not  limit  his  labors  to  the  circuit  preachers'  plan,  he  was  expelled 
in  the  chapel  at  Gunwen,  in  1810,  'a  chapel,' says  the  Rev.  G. 
Eayrs,  in  his  excellent  little  handbook,  'the  erection  of  which  he 
had  superintended,  of  which  he  had  given  half  the  cost,  and  for 
which  he  had  given  the  freehold,  with  more  land  for  a  burial- 
ground.' 

"The  third  church,  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church,  is  itself 
a  union  of  denominations,  each  of  which  had  unsuccessfully  striven 
for  certain  reforms  in  the  Wesleyan  Church,  and,  in  consequence 
of  their  failure,  had  formed  themselves  into  separate  denomina- 
tions. The  Protestant  Methodists,  formed  in  1827,  stood  for  sim- 
plicity of  worship  and  impartial  observance  of  Connectional  regula- 
tions. The  Wesleyan  Association  arose  in  1835  out  of  controversies 
respecting  ministerial  education,  and  the  claim  of  the  local  churches 
for  self-government.  The  Wesleyan  reformers,  in  the  controversy 
that  ended  so  disastrously  for  the  Wesleyan  Church,  and  which 
cost  that  denomination  100,000  members,  was  a  protest  against  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  conference  and  a  demand  for  the  cooperation 
of  laymen  with  the  ministers  in  legislation  and  administration  in 
Wesleyan  Methodism.  The  expulsion  of  Messrs.  Everitt,  Dunn, 
and  Griffiths,  and  the  formation  of  the  Reform  Church,  were  the 
outcome  of  this  controversy.  Ultimately  these  three  denomina- 
tions united  in  1857  under  the  name  of  the  United  Methodist  Free 
Churches,  and  for  fifty  years  this  denomination  has  been  regarded 
as  the  most  democratic  of  the  Methodist  churches." 


RELIGIOUS  EDITORS  ON   MEDICAL 
ADVERTISING 

SOME  of  the  editors  of  the  religious  weeklies  have  evidently 
been  brought  to  the  anxious  seat  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams,  who  has  been  showing  up  in  Collier  s  the  kind  of  adverti- 
sing that  has  been  filling  their  columns  and  coffers.  Mr.  Adams's 
article  and  the  replies  of  some  of  the  editors  were  considered  in 
our  issue  for  September  21  (page  411).  Now  comes  another  arti- 
cle in  Collier's  (October  12),  giving  a  general  review  of  what  the 
editors  have  to  say  "in  justification  or  in  exculpation  of  their  alli- 
ance with  the  great  American  fraud,"  and  Mr.  Adams's  reply. 
The  article  represents  religious  journalism  as  "deserting  its  most 
profitable  patron."  Some  papers,  it  declares,  are  stirred  to  this 
action  "through  awakened  conscience  or  sense  of  shame,  some 
under  the  lash  of  criticism  from  their  subscribers,  some  because  of 
waning  prestige,  influence,  and  circulation,  consequent  upon  the 
discrepancy  between  editorial  standards  of  godliness  and  advert i  - 
sing  columns  given  over  to  the  seven  devils  of  quackery."  Some 
few,  it  is  said,  make  excuses.  Many  take  refuge  in  silence.  "But 
the  ministry  and  the  church-supporting  laity  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  attacking  them  with  unanswerable  questions."  Foremost 
among  the  influences  for  reform  are  counted  the  "clean  religious 
papers."     Says  Mr.  Adams: 

"  The  very  fact  that  they  maintain  themselves  without  taking 
blood-money  is  at  once  an  accusation  against  their  less  consistent 
compeers  and  a  refutation  of  the  plea  that  without  the  money  oi 
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quackery  a  religious  paper  can  not  be  self-supporting.  Upon  this 
important  point,  here  is  testimony  from  The  Christian  Advocate 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  Christian  Advocate  is  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  publishing-house  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  editor,  Rev.  G.  B.  Winton,  is  made  responsible  for 
the  advertising  also,  which  is  the  proper  and  logical  system,  and 
has  full  powers  to  reject  any  objectionable  matter.  His  rule  is  a 
simple  one  :  'That  as  far  as  possible  advertisements  of  patent  medi- 
cines be  eliminated,  and  that  if  any  are  admitted  they  must  be  of 
articles  free  from  narcotics  and  an  undue  proportion  of  alcohol, 
and  such  as  make  no  spurious  claims  as  to  what  the  medicines 
will  accomplish.'  Is  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate,  therefore 
'ottering  on  the  brink  of  beggary?  An  inquiry  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paper  indicates  the  reverse  : 

"'At  present,  when  we  are  more  rigid  in  the  scrutiny  of  adverti- 
sing than  ever  before,  and  when  we  have  three  regular  editors  on 
our  staff  instead  of  two,  as  has  been  customary,  the  paper  is  self- 
sustaining.' 

"Moreover,  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate  pays  for  its  contri- 
butions, which  few  religious  journals  do.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
to  be,  like  its  denominational  brother,  the  New  York  Christian 
Advocate,  an  illustration  of  how  an  intelligent  and  conscientious 
standard  of  advertising  helps  rather  than  hinders  a  religious  paper." 

Papers  that  are  given  a  "clean  bill"  or  are  charged  with  nothing 
more  than  unwitting  lapses  are  The  Christian  Register  (Boston, 
Unitarian),  Universalist  Leader  (Boston),  Catholic  Monitor  (San 
Francisco),  Catholic  Tidings  (Los  Angeles),  American  Hebrew 
(New  York),  American  Israelite  (Cincinnati),  Congregationalist 
(Boston),  Presbyterian  Standard  (Charlotte,  N.  C),  Zion's  Herald 
(Boston,  Methodist),  and  others.  On  the  opposite  side  are  ranked 
the  papers  who  offer  "paltering  excuse  and  shuffling  evasion,"  save 
one  who  confesses  " mea  culpa"  and  makes  an  open  admission. 
The  words  are  those  of  Frank  Willis  Barnett,  editor  and  owner  of 
The  Alabama  Baptist  (Birmingham),  a  paper  which,  in  Mr. 
Adams's  words,  "has  been  full  to  reeking  with  fraudulent  medical 
advertising."     Says  Mr.  Barnett: 

"  I  hope  soon  to  have  a  clean  bill  of  health.  From  personal  ex- 
perience I  know  that  the  man  who  publishes  a  denominational 
weekly  has  a  hard,  uphill  fight  to  make  both  ends  meet.  I  do  not 
want  to  pose  as  heroic,  but  as  sure  as  you  live  your  articles  make 
it  mighty  tight  on  the  editors  of  religious  papers.  It  is  easy  to 
say:  'Better  that  they  went  out  of  existence.'  But  when  you,  or 
any  other  man,  looks  his  bread  and  meat  in  the  face,  and  sees  the 
pone  grow  smaller  and  the  cut  littler,  it  is  an  effort  to  do  right 
when  one's  stomach  suffers.  But,  after  all,  if  we  believe  what  we 
preach  and  write,  we  must  do  the  square  thing  ourselves,  or  how 
can  we  help  others  to  win  moral  battles?  I  am  glad  that  I  live  in 
an  age  when  men  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  and  when  the  press 
is  undertaking  big  reforms  against  powerful  interests.  It  is  no 
time  in  which  to  whine." 

Among  those  who  are  accused  of  "dodging  the  issue  "  are  many 
whose  utterances  were  quoted  direct  from  their  columns  in  our 
issue  of  September  21.  The  Christian  Observer  (Louisville)  is 
quoted  as  replying  to  a  "protesting  subscriber  "  that  "the  Collier 
articles  were  written  in  'a  spirit  of  revenge  '  because  Collier's  could 
not  get  patent-medicine  advertising."  The  editor  of  The  Texas 
Christian  Advocate  (Dallas)  is  said  to  plead  ignorance,  saying: 
"  I  know  nothing  about  such  matters,  and  am  in  no  way  concerned 
about  them.  I  see  them  in  all  other  Advocates,  and  take  it  for 
granted  they  are  legitimate."  His  publishers,  however,  are  said  to 
confess  that  they  "should  be  glad  to  exclude  everything  in  the 
nature  of  this  class  of  advertising,  ifive  could  afford  it."  "  No  one 
directly  connected  "  with  the  Nashville  Baptist  and  Reflector  is  said 
to  admit  responsibility  for  its  advertising  columns.  The  editor  of 
The  C  umberland  Presbyterian  (Nashville),  calling  himself  an  "em- 
ployee," writes  "that  he  would  not  be  willing  to  make  himself  'per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  statements'  in  the  advertising  columns," 
while  "  Dr.  Clay,  editor  of  The  Christian  Conservator  oi  the  United 
Brethren  Church,  has  'power  only  to  protest.'"  The  "manage- 
ment is  ridding    The  Conservator  of  all  medical  advertisements 


as  rapidly  as  possible."  The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist 
(New  York)  is  admitted  by  Collier  s  to  have  found  a  weak  spot  in 
their  armor.  "  Two  of  the  worst  advertisements  imputed  to  it  were 
rather  too  remote  in  point  of  time  to  be  properly  the  subject  of 
criticism."  "  Some  injustice,"  Collier's  further  admits,  was  done  to 
The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee,  Episcopalian)  in  grouping  it  with 
papers  that  receive  the  worst  class  of  frauds  into  their  columns. 
It  adds : 

"  The  criticism  of  The  Living  Church  was  based  upon  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  ear-drum  which  claimed  to  benefit  nine  out  of  ten  of 
those  using  it ;  and  of  Grape-Nuts,  which  claims  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  operation  in  appendicitis.  ...  To  give  due  credit  to 
the  publication,  however,  it  is  cleaner  than  nine-tenths  of  its  asso- 
ciates, and  is  so  of  its  own  initiative,  and  not  through  pressure 
from  without.  When  it  is  wholly  clean,  it  can  afford  to  disclaim 
responsibility  for  the  assertions  of  its  advertisers,  but  so  long  as 
it  does  so  I  fear  that  it  will  never  be  wholly  clean." 

The  Christian  Endeavor  World  (Boston)  asserts  that  it  was 
"grossly  and  perhaps  maliciously  misrepresented."  In  its  own 
justification  it  states  this  case  against  Mr.  Adams  : 

"He  exhibits  twenty-one  medical  advertisements,  and  gives  your 
readers  the  impression  that  they  are  now  running  in  our  columns. 
These  clippings,  he  says,  were  taken  haphazard  from  a  few  issues. 
Now  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  this  :  he  went  back  to  our  files  of 
nearly  two  years  ago,  and  more,  to  find  some  of  these  advertise- 
ments. The  majority  of  them  have  not  appeared  in  our  columns 
for  more  than  a  year.  And  only  four  of  them  are  now  permitted 
the  use  of  our  columns.  One  of  these  four  ads  runs  in  one  of 
those  religious  papers  which  he  refers  to  as  refusing  all  patent- 
medicine  advertising.  Another  one  of  the  four  is  the  advertise- 
ment of  Dr.  P.  Harold  Hayes,  of  Buffalo.  According  to  my  best 
judgment  and  belief,  it  is  nothing  short  of  an  outrage  to  class  Dr. 
Hayes  among  the  fakers.  I  am  well  satisfied  as  to  the  real  merit 
of  the  third.  There  is  only  one  of  the  four  concerning  which  I 
have  the  least  uncertainty 

"Mr.  Adams  asks  of 'what  nature  is  the  "thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  advertising  "  which  The  Christian  Endeavor  World ^  re- 
jects every  year?  Mainly,  I  fancy,  the  booze  medicines,'  he  says. 
One  very  good-sized  contract,  not  a  booze  medicine,  which  we 
have  repeatedly  refused,  has  been  accepted  again  and  again  by  one 
of  the  largest  religious  papers  in  the  country,  one  which  Mr. 
Adams  holds  up  as  a  model  for  us  to  follow. 

"We  do  not,  however,  blackguard  those  whose  judgment  differs 
from  ours,  and  altho  we  think  Mr.  Adams  exhibits  in  full  measure 
that  intemperance  that  generally  characterizes  a  crusader,  we  have 
been  trying  hard  to  believe  that  he  was  honest  and  sincere." 

Mr.  Adams's  reply  to  the  foregoing  is  this  : 

"  In  quite  a  passionate  tone  of  resentment,  Mr.  George  W.  Cole- 
man, the  advertising  manager  of  The  Christian  Endeavor  World, 
demands  justice  from  Collier's.  Few  of  the  bad  advertisements 
with  which  I  charged  his  publication  in  the  Collier's  of  August  3 
are  now  running  in  his  paper,  he  says  ;  which  is  true,  and,  he  adds, 
'the  majority  of  them  have  not  appeared  in  our  columns  for  more 
than  a  year  ' ;  which  is  not  true.  The  Christian  Endeavor  World 
has  cleaned  up  to  a  marked  degree,  tho  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Cole- 
man's defense  it  was  by  no  means  fraudless ;  but  it  cleaned  up 
only  after  a  stubborn  reluctance.  Investigations  of  wide  scope, 
such  as  was  covered  in  the  first  'Religious  Journalism  '  article,  are 
not  made  overnight,  and  at  the  time  when  my  inquiries  were  made 
The  Christian  Endeavor  World  carried  frauds  of  every  kind 
known  to  the  trade  of  quackery  except  the  absolutely  indecent. 
Moreover,  at  that  time,  when  every  urgency  was  being  brought  to 
bear  by  the  paper's  own  subscribers  to  force  out  the  charlatans, 
Mr.  Coleman  was  taking  refuge  behind  the  bland  formality  that 
The  Christian  Endeavor  World  'refuses  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  medical  advertising  which  other  religious  papers  accept.' 
The  courteous  and  personally  appreciated  expression  of  the  editor, 
the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  to  the  effect  that  the  Collier  articles 
'have  been  doing  a  decided  service  to  the  community,' seems  of 
small  account,  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  when 
his  paper  might  have  given  needed  help  in  the  fight,  now  practi- 
cally won,  it  lent  the  countenance  of  a  powerful  religious  organiza- 
tion to  the  forces  of  quackery." 
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DANCING  IN  EDUCATION 

DANCING  as  a  feature  of  the  public-school  routine  in  New 
York  has  in  the  past  three  years  proved  a  most  successful 
innovation.  It  was  introduced,  we  are  told  by  writers  in  The 
World's  Work  (October),  to  give  schoolgirls  "interesting  and 
helpful  recreation  that  would  have  a  real  part  in  their  lives  outside 
of  school  hours."  Dancing  was  found  to  be  superior  to  gymnastics 
in  having,  like  the  latter,  the  element  of  "control,"  and  in  addition 
the  "play  "  element.  Hence  it  answered  the  problem 
of  finding  "the  form  of  organized  play  which  would 
bring  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  each  child."  When 
the  proposal  was  made  to  take  up  dancing  in  the  schools 
as  an  exercise  for  girls,  say  the  writers,  Dr.  Luther  H. 
Gulickand  Harry  J.  Smith,  "three  things  were  said  in 
its  favor." 

"The  first  was  that  in  the  limited  space  of  the  gym- 
nasium, the  roof  playground,  or  the  school  basement  a 
larger  number  of  children  could  be  handled  at  once  in 
a  dance  than  in  any  other  way.  The  second  was  that 
in  a  given  space  there  was  more  real,  all-around  physi- 
cal exercise  in  dancing  than  in  gymnastics  or  any  team 
game.  And  the  last  was  that  in  the  few  instances  where 
it  had  already  been  tried  elsewhere,  the  children  had 
become  enthusiastic  about  it.  That  was  a  strong  argu- 
ment ;  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  object  of 
the  undertaking  was  primarily  to  develop  the  play  spirit. 
Anything  perfunctory  would  defeat  its  own  ends." 

The  enterprise  began  as  an  experiment,  and  a  few 
after-school  classes  for  little  girls  in  the  lower  grades 
and  for  those  in  the  grammar  schools  were  started. 
Several  "New  York  women  of  influence  and  position" 
gave  it  their  support,  for  the  funds  necessary  to  its 
maintenance,  it  may  be  said,  are  not  provided  by  the 
city.  How  it  has  grown  out  of  the  experimental  stage 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  : 


monies  and  peculiar  rhythm  of  a  Slavic  chardos ;  the  spirited, 
sharply  accented  air,  with  the  bagpipe  drone  imitated  in  the  bass, 
of  'the  Highland  Fling.' 

"The  fun  does  not  last  more  than  twenty  minutes,  and  another 
group  of  girls,  waiting  their  turns,  takes  the  places  of  the  dancers. 
But  the  children  have  something  to  carry  home  with  them — a  really 
significant  experience.  The  noisy,  crowded  street  and  the  dingy 
tenement  will  be  happier  places  because  of  the  healthy,  full- 
blooded  rhythm  that  still  pulsates  through  their  bodies  —  and 
through  their  souls,  too  ;  for  it  means  that  they  have  a  new  feeling 


"  Less  than  a  year  has  passed,  but  already  the  num- 
ber of  classes  has  grown  to  sixty-eight,  and  between  two 
and  three  thousand  children  are  getting  instruction.  More  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  teachers,  all  of  them  from  the 
regular  staff  of  the  public  schools,  have  voluntarily  taken  hold 
of  the  work,  without  pay,  giving  up  hours  of  their  scanty  leisure  to 
it — and  a  New  York  teacher's  out-of-school  leisure  is  a  precious 
commodity. 

"  These  classes  come  after  school.  The  roof  playground,  high 
above  the  chimneys  and  dangling  clotheslines  of  the  neighborhood, 
is  a  favorite  place  for  them,  unless  the  weather  forbids.  There  is 
a  piano  up  there  that  can  be  rolled  in  and  out,  and  clear  open  air 
and  sunshine — good  things  in  New  York — are  all  about. 

"As  soon  as  school  is  out,  the  children  come  trooping  up,  laugh- 
ing and  expectant.  Books,  lunch-boxes,  and  wraps  are  thrown 
gaily  aside  ;  some  of  the  more  ambitious  girls,  who  want  to  do  the 
thing  properly,  hustle  into  tennis  shoes  and  deftly  hop  out  of  their 
skirts,  standing  forth  in  'gym  '  bloomers,  the  admiration  of  all 
eyes.  Then  the  line  is  formed,  the  teacher  gives  a  few  directions, 
and  the  piano  strikes  up. 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  describe  the  dances  themselves.  One  has 
to  see  them  to  get  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  spell  they  possess  for  the 
children — how  every  muscle  of  their  bodies  responds  accurately 
and  eagerly  to  the  exhilarating,  well-cadenced  rhythm  of  the 
music,  how  the  dancers  move  back  and  forth,  gliding,  hopping,  or 
tripping,  crossing,  and  recrossing,  now  fast,  now  slow,  according 
to  some  intricate  scheme  at  which  an  outsider  can  only  stare  in 
wonder ;  with  how  much  zest  and  abandon  all  the  mimicry  of  the 
Swedish  and  Russian  folk-dances  is  entered  into — the  slaps  on  the 
face  (that  do  not  slap),  the  quaint  cajolery,  the  dignified  ceremoni- 
ousness,  the  whole  gamut  of  mimic  social  life. 

"The  music,  too,  is  always  appropriate.  It  is  the  music  that 
has  grown  up  with  the  dance  and  belongs  to  it — the  strange  har- 


Courtesy  of  "  The  World's  Work." 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOLGIRLS   EXECUTING  A  SPANISH    DANCE   IN   COSTUME. 


about  life:    it  is  'the  little  white  bird'  that  is  going  to  keep  on 
singing  in  their  hearts. 

"At  least  that  is  what  those  of  us  who  have  watched  develop- 
ments closely  are  beginning  to  believe.  And  if  this  is  true  in  New 
York,  the  very  storm  center  of  our  civilization,  the  place  where 
our  national  ideals  are  most  relentlessly  brought  to  bay,  where 
every  fallacy  is  most  pitilessly  forced  to  light  in  the  working  out 
of  a  new  social  order,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  movement  will 
reach  out  to  the  children  of  other  cities  as  well." 

Up  to  the  present  it  has  not  been  definitely  decided  "just  what 
dances  will  prove  the  best  suited  for  our  American  conditions." 
Folk-dances  of  Sweden  and  Russia  are  said  to  make  the  greatest 
appeal,  but  adaptations  and  changes  are  necessary,  since  "the 
dances  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  American  children." 
Hence  "they  must  relate  themselves  to  American  conditions  ;  and 
much  of  their  value  would  be  lost  through  too  strict  adherence  to 
the  traditional  letter  of  the  performance." 

So  far  the  scheme,  we  are  told,  has  been  formally  adopted  in 
New  York  only  for  girls.  The  question  of  providing  a  similar 
form  of  exercise  for  boys  is  considered  in  the  following : 

"Whether,  under  present  conditions,  equally  good  results  could 
be  obtained  in  classes  for  boys  is  not  altogether  clear,  tho  some  of 
the  more  vigorous  horn-pipes  and  flings  have  been  tried  with  them 
with  great  success.  But  there  is  the  right  moment  for  the  begin- 
ning of  any  new  movement.  At  present  the  schoolboys  of  New 
York  have  a  highly  organized  system  of  athletic  games  which  is 
bringing  splendid  results,  both  for  those  who  are  naturally  athletic 
and  for  those  who  would  keep  altogether  on  the  outside.  An  in- 
novation may  not  be  desirable  at  this  time." 
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MARK  TWAIN  ENCHANTED 

MARK  TWAIN,  in  the  latest  instalment  of  his  autobiography. 
tells  us  how  the  enchantments  of  Oxford  upset  his  moral 
viewpoint  of  history.  This  account  is  probably  the  first  he  has 
given,  without  the  mediumship  of  the  interviewer,  of  his  recent 
"proud  "  moment,  the  "proudest,"  he  declares,  since  the  time  when 
as  a  boy  he  deliberately  became  infected  with  the  measles  and  "lay 
dying,  the  center  of  attraction,  with  one  eye  piously  closed  upon 
the  fleeting  vanities  of  this  life — an  excellent  effect — and  the  other 
open  a  crack  to  observe  the  tears,  the  sorrow,  the  admiration  "  of 
his  relatives  surrounding  the  bed.  Oxford,  as  a  dream  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  he  goes  on  to  say  in  The  North  American  Review 
(October),  was  not  in  our  time  complete  until  the  days  of  the 
pageant  last  June.  "  The  moldering  old  buildings,  and  the  pictur- 
esque throngs  drifting  past  them,  were  in  harmony"  ;  and  the  per- 
sons "grotesquely  and  offensively  and  criminally  out  of  place  were 
such  persons  as  came  intruding  along  clothed  in  the  ugly  and  odious 
fashions  of  the  twentieth  century."     Further  : 

"The  make-ups  of  illustrious  personages  seemed  perfect,  both 
as  to  portraiture  and  costume  ;  one  had  no  trouble  in  recognizing 
them.  Also,  I  was  apparently  quite  easily  recognizable  myself. 
The  first  corner  I  turned  brought  me  suddenly  face  to  face  with 
Henry  VIII.,  a  person  whom  I  had  been  implacably  disliking  for 
sixty  yrears ;  but  when  he  put  out  his  hand  with  royal  courtliness 
and  grace  and  said,  'Welcome,  well-beloved  stranger,  to  my  cen- 
tury and  to  the  hospitalities  of  my  realm,'  my  old  prejudices  van- 
ished away  and  I  forgave  him.  I  think  now  that  Henry  the  Eighth 
has  been  over-abused,  and  that  most  of  us,  if  we  had  been  situated 
as  he  was,  domestically,  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  along 
with  as  limited  a  graveyard  as  he  forced  himself  to  put  up  with.  I 
feel  now  that  he  was  one  of  the  nicest  men  in  history.  Personal 
contact  with  a  king  is  more  effective  in  removing  baleful  prejudices 
than  is  any  amount  of  argument  drawn  from  tales  and  histories. 
If  I  had  a  child  I  would  name  it  Henry  the  Eighth,  regardless 
of  sex. 

"  Do  you  remember  Charles  the  First — and  his  broad  slouch 
with  the  plume  in  it?  and  his  slender,  tall  figure?  and  his  body 
clothed  in  velvet  doublet  with  lace  sleeves,  and  his  legs  in  leather, 
with  long  rapier  at  his  side  and  his  spurs  on  his  heels?  I  encoun- 
tered him  at  the  next  corner,  and  knew  him  in  a  moment — knew 
him  as  perfectly  and  as  vividly  as  I  should  know  the  Grand  Chain 
in  the  Mississippi  if  I  should  see  it  from  the  pilot-house  after  all 
these  years.  He  bent  his  body  and  gave  his  hat  a  sweep  that 
fetched  its  plume  within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  and  gave  me  a  wel- 
come that  went  to  my  heart.  This  king  has  been  much  maligned  : 
I  shall  understand  him  better  hereafter,  and  shall  regret  him  more 


than  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  these  fifty  or  sixty  years. 
He  did  some  things  in  his  time  which  might  better  have  been  left 
undone,  and  which  cast  a  shadow  upon  his  name — we  all  know 
that,  we  all  concede  it — but  our  error  has  been  in  regarding  them 
as  crimes  and  in  calling  them  by  that  name,  whereas  I  perceive 
now  that  they  were  only  indiscretions.  At  every  few  steps  I  met 
persons  of  deathless  name  whom  I  had  never  encountered  before 
outside  of  pictures  and  statuary  and  history,  and  these  were  most 
thrilling  and  charming  encounters.  I  had  hand-shakes  with  Henry 
the  Second,  who  had  not  been  seen  in  the  Oxford  streets  for  nearly 
eight  hundred  years ;  and  with  the  Fair  Rosamond,  whom  I  now 
believe  to  have  been  chaste  and  blameless,  altho  I  had  thought 
differently  about  it  before  ;  and  with  Shakespeare,  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  foreigners  I  have  ever  gotten  acquainted  with ;  and  with 
Roger  Bacon ;  and  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  talked  five  minutes 
and  never  swore  once — a  fact  which  gave  me  a  new  and  good  opin- 
ion of  her  and  moved  me  to  forgive  her  for  beheading  the  Scottish 
Mary,  if  she  really  did  it,  which  I  now  doubt ;  and  with  the 
quaintly  and  anciently  clad  young  King  Harold  Harefoot,  of  near 
nine  hundred  years  ago,  who  came  flying  by  on  a  bicycle  and 
smoking  a  pipe,  but  at  once  checked  up  and  got  off  to  shake  with 
me  ;  and  also  I  met  a  bishop  who  had  lost  his  way  because  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  been  inside  the  walls  of  Oxford  for  as 
much  as  twelve  hundred  years  or  thereabouts.  By  this  time  I  had 
grown  so  used  to  the  obliterated  ages  and  their  best-known  people 
that  if  I  had  met  Adam  I  should  not  have  been  either  surprized 
or  embarrassed  ;  and  if  he  had  come  in  a  racing  automobile  and  a 
cloud  of  dust,  with  nothing  on  but  his  fig-leaf,  it  would  have 
seemed  to  me  all  right  and  harmonious." 


Courtesy  of  Hubert  Giles,  Oxford,  Eng.    Copyright  applied  for  in  Great  Britain. 

"  DOCTORS  all;   OR,  MORE  INNOCENTS  ABROAD." 

A  cartoon   current  at   Oxford  representing  General  Booth,  Kipling, 
Dvikeof  Connaught,  and  Mark  Twain. 


ELLEN  TERRY  AS  AN   ICONOCLAST 

ELLEN  TERRY,  in  writing  her  memoirs,  is  doing  some  havoc 
to  the  romances  and  legends  that  have  grown  up  around  her 
name.  In  the  case  of  her  association  with  Henry  Irving  she  shows 
that  coming  events  cast  no  shadow  before.  The  first  night  she 
ever  acted  with  him  was  in  December,  1865,  and  by  strength  of  the 
legends  it  "ought  to  have  been  a  great  event  in  my  life."  she  says. 
"But  at  the  time  it  passed  me  by  and  left 'no  wrack  behind.*  ' 
Imaginative  people  who  are  "ever  anxious  to  improve  on  the  truth, 
which  is  often  devoid  of  all  sensationalism,"  tell  the  story  that 
Henry  Irving  that  night  promised  Miss  Terry  that  if  he  were  ever 
in  a  position  to  offer  her  an  engagement  she  should  be  his  leading 
woman.  At  the  time  of  her  jubilee  a  still  more  fanciful  tale  be- 
came current.  '    In  McClure^s  (October)  she  gives  this  account  of  it : 

"  Then  to  my  amazement  I  read  that  on  that  famous  night  when 
I  was  playing  Puck  at  the  Princess's,  and  caught  my  toe  in  the  trap, 
'a  young  man  with  dark  hair  and  a  white  face  rushed  forward  from 
the  crowd  and  said  :  "Never  mind,  darling.  Don't  cry  !  One  day 
you  will  be  queen  of  the  stage."     It  was  Henry  Irving ! ' ' 

The  truth  which  Miss  Terry  values  above  all  pretty  fictions  now 
comes  out  : 

"In  view  of  these  legends  I  ought  to  say  all  the  more  stoutly 
that,  until  I  went  to  the  Lyceum  Theater,  Henry  Irving  was  noth- 
ing to  me  and  I  was  nothing  to  him.  I  never  thought  that  he 
would  become  a  great  actor.  He  had  no  high  opinion  of  my  act- 
ing !  He  has  said  since  that  he  thought  me  at  the  Queen's  Theater 
charming  and  individual  as  a  woman,  but  as  an  actress  hoydenish. 
I  believe  that  he  hardly  spared  me  even  so  much  definite  thought  as 
this.  His  soul  was  not  more  surely  in  his  body  than  in  the  theater, 
and  I,  a  woman  who  was  at  this  time  caring  more  about  love  and  Hfe 
than  the  theater,  must  have  been  to  him  more  or  less  unsympa- 
thetic. He  thought  of  nothing  else,  cared  for  nothing  else  ;  worked 
day  and  night;  went  without  his  dinner  to  buy  a  book  that  might 
be  helpful  in  studying  or  a  stage  jewel  that  might  be  helpful  to 
wear.  I  remember  his  telling  me  that  he  once  bought  a  sword  with 
a  jeweled  hilt,  and  hung  it  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  All  night  he 
kept  getting  up  and  striking  matches  to  see  it,  shifting  its  position. 
rapt  in  admiration  of  it. 

"He  had  it  all  in  him  when  we  acted  together  that  foggy  night, 
but  he  could  express  very  little.  Many  of  his  defects  sprang  from 
his  not  having  been  on  the  stage  as  a  child.     He  was  stiff  with 
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vanity  and  self-consciousness ;  his  eyes  were  dull  and  his  face 
heavy.  The  piece  we  played  was  Garrick's  boiled-down  version 
of  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  and  he;  as  Petruchio,  appreciated 
the  humor  and  everything  else  far  more  than  I  did,  as  Katherine ; 
yet  he  played  badly,  nearly  as  badly  as  I  did  ;  and  how  much  more 
to  blame  I  was,  for  I  was  at  this  time  much  more  easy  and  skilful 
from  a  purely  technical  point  of  view. 

"Was  Henry  Irving  impressive  in  those  days?  Yesandno.  His 
fierce  and  indomitable  will  showed  itself  in  his  application  to  his 
work.  Quite  unconsciously  I  learned  from  watching  him  that  to 
do  work  well  the  artist  must  spend  his  life  in  incessant  work  and 
deny  himself  everything  for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  lesson  we  actors 
and  actresses  can  not  learn  too  early,  for  the  bright  and  glorious 
heyday  of  our  success  must  always  be  brief  at  best.  Henry  Irving 
when  he  played  Petruchio  had  been  toiling  in  the  provinces  for 
eleven  solid  years,  and  not  until  as  Raivdon  Scudatnoreva.  'Hunted 
Down  '  had  he  had  any  success.  Even  that  was  forgotten  in  his 
failure  as  Petruchio.  What  a  trouncing  he  received  from  the  critics, 
who  have  since  heaped  praise  on  many  worse  men !  " 

Miss  Terry  thinks  the  "peculiar  quality"  of  Irving's  acting  after- 
ward was  "a  kind  of  fine  temper,  like  the  purest  steel,  produced  by 
the  perpetual  fight  against  difficulties."     Further : 

"  Socrates,  it  is  said,  had  every  capacity  for  evil  in  his  face,  and 
he  was  good  as  a  naturally  good  man  could  never  be.  Henry 
Irving  at  first  had  everything  against  him  as  an  actor.  He  could 
not  speak,  he  could  not  walk,  he  could  not  look.  He  wanted  to  do 
things  in  a  part,  and  he  could  not  do  them.  His  amazing  power 
was  imprisoned,  and  only  after  long  and  weary  years  did  he  suc- 
ceed in  setting  it  free. 

"  A  man  with  a  will  like  that  must  be  impressive  !  To  quick- 
seeing  eyes  he  must,  no  doubt.  But  my  eyes  were  not  quick,  and 
they  were,  moreover,  fixt  on  a  world  outside  the  theater.  Better 
than  his  talent  and  his  will,  I  remember  his  courtesy.  In  those 
days,  instead  of  having  our  salaries  brought  to  our  dressing-rooms, 
we  used  to  wait  in  a  queue  on  treasury  day  to  receive  them.  I  was 
always  late  in  coming,  and  always  in  a  hurry  to  get  away.  Very 
gravely  and  quietly  Henry  Irving  used  to  give  up  his  place  to  me." 


HAWTHORNE'S  LOW  VITALITY 

THE  years  that  Hawthorne  spent  in  the  custom-house  at  Salem 
have  been  lamented  as  a  loss  to  literature  ;  but  Prof.  Harry 
Thurston  Peck  undertakes  to  show  in  Munsey's  (October)  that  by 
these  very  years  literature  distinctly  gained.  Without  them,  he 
implies,  we  might  never  have  had  "The  Scarlet  Letter."  This 
period  was  one  "of  recuperation,  of  germination."   We  read  : 

"Hawthorne  needed  exactly  such  a  physical  and  mental  change. 
His  literary  faculty  was  a  peculiar  one.  When  he  did  more  than  a 
slight  amount  of  creative  work  he  always  experienced  a  sort  of  in- 
tellectual exhaustion.  His  fancy  must  lie  fallow  for  a  time.  He 
exhibits,  when  one  studies  him,  a  certain  low  vitality  which  he 
shared  with  some  of  his  contemporaries,  tho  in  a  degree  far  greater. 
This  low  vitality,  which  one  may  call  an  intellectual  anemia,  is  felt 
sometimes  in  Emerson.  It  was  very  marked  in  Bronson  Alcott 
and  in  William  Ellery  Channing.  Even  in  Longfellow  it  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  a  criticism  that  he  is  defective  in  virility  and 
force — that  he  is  at  once  too  gentle  and  too  fond  of  what  is 
commonplace 

"Hawthorne,  at  any  rate,  could  never  safely  spur  his  Pegasus. 
His  multitudinous  short  stories  show  this  plainly.  Almost  every 
one  of  them  contains  the  germ  of  an  original  and  often  quite  re- 
markable idea.  Here  are  imagination,  mystery,  a  fondness  for  the 
dark  things  of  human  life  and  of  the  supernatural.  In  the  hands 
of  Poe  or  of  Erckmann-Chatrian  these  conceptions  would  have 
been  worked  out  into  concrete  masterpieces.  Hawthorne,  how- 
ever, iets  them,  as  it  were,  slip  through  his  fingers.  His  hands  are 
nerveless,  and  in  the  actual  moment  of  execution  he  falters  and 
drops  into  sheer  futility.  He  knows  so  well  just  what  he  wants  to 
do,  and  yet  he  can  not  do  it.  The  result  is  shadow,  and  not  sub- 
stance— a  mirage  in  place  of  what  might  well  have  been  a  miracle. 
And,  therefore,  out  of  the  hundred  tales  which  are  the  work  of  his 
first  period,  only  a  dozen  or  so  are  read  to-day  by  any  save  the 
conscientious  students  of  American  literature." 


THE  PUBLIC  OF  MRS.  MARY  J.  HOLMES 

rr,HE  death  of  such  a  writer  as  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes,  bringing 
*  into  notice  some  extraordinary  facts  of  her  literary  life,  em- 
phasizes the  distinction  between  literature  and  "reading."  Hardly 
ever  mentioned  as  a  literary  force  in  the  current  criticism,  she  yet 
furnished  "reading"  for  above  two  million  people,  since  the  re- 
corded sales  of  her  books  exceed  that  number.     If  she  is  not  the 


From  a  steel  engraving. 

MRS.  MARY    J.   HOLMES, 

The  author  of  thirty-nine  novels  that  circulated  more  than  two 
million  copies,  yet  ignored  almost  throughout  her  career  by  the 
critical  intelligence  of  the  literary  world. 

actual  "  best  seller,"  she  at  least  has  few  rivals.  Thirty-nine  novels 
are  placed  to  her  credit,  beginning  with  "Tempest  and  Sunshine." 
published  in  1854,  and  ending  with  "Connie's  Mistake."  dated 
1905.  A  posthumous  story  may  even  make  the  list  number  forty. 
Such  a  record  furnishes  abundant  material  to  the  literary  psychol- 
ogist who  tries  to  solve  the  puzzling  question  of  popularity.  Tho 
she  began  to  write  in  an  uncritical  age,  she  has  continued  into  the 
present,  which  lays  some  claim  to  the  critical  faculty,  and  her  audi- 
ence, we  are  told  by  librarians  and  booksellers,  is  still  large  and 
loyal.  Moreover,  as  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  at  least  half-a-dozen  of  her  books  will  be  found 
printed  in  the  "libraries"  that  sell  at  ten  cents  each  on  even- book- 
stall or  news  stand.  Books  of  this  type,  it  is  said,  maintain  their 
stability  mainly  because  "few  new  competitors  succeed  in  striking 
the  great  level  of  unspoiled  and  unsophisticated  popular  taste  so 
exactly."  Their  chief  qualities,  nearly  all  agree,  lie  in  the  posses- 
sion of  "human  interest" — that  is.  in  "getting  at  the  heart  of  the 
reader" — and  in  having  a  story  to  tell.  Such  a  reason  for  Mrs. 
Holmes's  popularity  does  not.  however,  seem  to  explain  all  the 
facts.  Other  writers  may  also  meet  the  test  without  achieving  her 
success.  The  Evening  Post  suggests  further  that  the  people  who 
read  her  are  just  the  ones  who  read  no  one  else  and  so  are  unham- 
pered by  critical  comparisons.  They  take  no  offense  at  qualities 
this  writer  describes  in  the  following  : 

"The  twentieth-century  reader  of  Mrs.  Holmes  is  tempted  to 
describe  her  books  as  made  up  of  phrases  rejected  by  other 
novelists  because  they  were  crude  and  trite  and  hackneyed.     Her 
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characters  'little  dream  of  the  events  about  to  befall  them,  'an  un- 
seen hand  seals  their  lips  '  at  critical  moments,  every  hero  'lights 
his  Havana,'  every  heroine  'reclines  on  soft  cushions,'  sounds 
'grate  harshly,"  rooms  are  'scantily  furnished  but  scrupulously 
neat.*  the  young  wife  is  a  'mere  plaything,'  and  after  she  has 
'fainted  where  she  sat,'  her  'tall,  broad-shouldered  '  husband  'lifts 
her  light  form  as  if  it  had  been  a  feather-weight.'  Her 'wealthy 
and  aristocratic  '  young  'females  '  reveal  their  thoughtlessness  in 
Marie-Antoinette  fashion  by  giving  boxes  of  bonbons  to  starving 
children.  Rough  young  blackguards  show  their  defiance  of  God 
and  man  by  hurling  Bibles  across  the  room.  The  author  herself 
stops  to  ask 'if  we  maybe  allowed  the  expression.'  The  perse- 
cuted heroine  has  a  'fine  intellectual  mind,'  while  the  adventuress, 
always  confining  her  machinations  within  bounds  of  strict  propri- 
ety, confides  to  her  mother :  '  1  do  think  that  he  would  have  pro- 
posed ere  this  if  he  had  not  found  us  so  wretchedly  poor.*  " 

Those  who  sneer  at  the  hackneyed  phrase,  the  writer  goes  on, 
"too  often  forget  that  the  phrase  became  hackneyed  principally 
because  it  was  so  good  that  people  overworked  it."     Further  : 

"  Given  a  public  which  has  not  read  other  books,  and  all  those 
rag-bag  phrases  and  situations  still  make  their  primitive  appeal. 
We  smile  at  Dora  Dean's  vow.  'I  would  rather  die  than  marry  a 
man  I  did  not,  love  because  of  his  gold.'  Yet  there  is  certainly 
nothing  ridiculous  in  the  sentiment :  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  known 
to  womankind.  Erase  all  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
standard  coin  in  the  crude  and  unreal  melodrama  of  two  hundred 
years,  and  who  would  not  thrill  at  it? " 


WOMAN'S  GIFTS  TO  LITERATURE 

THE  appearance  of  women  as  leading  figures  in  the  literary 
world  is  quite  a  recent  thing.  Not  a  single  book  of  the 
Bible  is  ascribed  to  a  woman.  It  is  possible  the  Song  of  Deborah 
and  Barak,  if  it  belongs  to  their  period,  may  have  been  written  by 
the  former.  But  this  is  at  least  doubtful.  In  the  palmy  days  of 
Greek  literature  there  flourished  no  name  of  mark  excepting  that 
of  Sappho,  tho  doubtless  she  was  but  one  of  a  school  of  women 
lyricists.  Roman  literature  has  no  women  enrolled  among  the  lit- 
erary artists  of  the  Golden  Age,  and  there  are  no  women  found 
among  great  patristic  writers.  France  and  Italy  produced  before 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  some  women  poets  and  roman- 
ticists of  power,  but  it  is  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  that 
have  seen  women  take  up  the  pen  in  the  greatest  numbers.  It  has 
been  stated  that  women  to-day  are  perhaps  the  most  numerous 
contributors  to  the  literature  of  romance  and  poetry,  and  an  author 
who  adopts  the  pen-name  of  "  Aurel,"  writing  in  the  Censeur  (Paris). 
the  somewhat  radical  yet  very  attractive  weekly  conducted  by 
Ernest  Charles,  sets  out  to  answer  the  question  why  modern 
women  write  so  much  and  write  so  well.  She  attributes  it  to  the 
fact  that  modern  life  has  released  women  from  slavery  and  left 
their  hearts  free  and  fresh  ;  that  they  are  encouraged  to  write  be- 
cause it  is  found  that  their  work  has  a  certain  femininity  in  it,  dis- 
tinct from  the  work  of  the  opposite  sex,  which  renders  it  congenial 
to  women  and  attractive  to  men.  Women,  moreover,  live  nearer 
to  nature  from  the  intensity  of  their  love  and  their  ties  of  mater- 
nity. Even  when  they  imitate  the  method  and  style  of  men  they 
do  not  lose  the  particular  stamp  of  their  own  sex,  and  indeed  they 
become  more  attractive  still  from  the  charm  of  a  double  character. 
This  writer  remarks  : 

"If  in  art  freshness  and  naivete,  and  by  this  I  by  no  means  refer 
to  mere  novelty,  alone  are  permanent  qualities,  and  have  a  right  to 
live,  then  woman  is  certainly  well  equipped  for  any  art.  If  integ- 
rity of  nature,  if  the  interior  aloofness,  the  sense  of  melancholy, 
and  absolute  sincerity  are  necessary  in  art,  then  in  every  woman 
we  see  an  artist,  for  the  heart  of  a  woman  never  ceases  to  be  as  it 
wore  aloof,  separated,  and  sincere.  And  of  the  arts  literature  is 
almost  the  only  one  familiar  to  the  modern  woman.  The  pen  is  so 
light  to  lift!  It  is  indeed  women  who  are  best  adapted  to  write 
the  sentimental    romance,  as  will  be    allowed   by   all  who   have 


analyzed  the  feminine  book,  a  work  which,  if  it  is  genuine,  by  no 
means  conforms  to  the  standard  of  the  masculine  production." 

Yet  some  women  have  found  that  they  can  in  some  senses  imi- 
tate the  style  and  method  of  men  in  literature,  and  that,  too,  without 
loss  to  their  own  style.  "If  it  be  charged,"  the  writer  goes  on  to 
say,  "that  we  have  in  these  times,women  who  are  excessive  in  their 
imitation  of  men,  the  men  receive  it  as  a  welcome  homage  and  an 
exquisite  flattery.  Thus  we  have  the  philosopher  in  muslin,  as 
well  as  the  novelist,  and  the  humanitarian  socialist."  It  is,  in  the 
view  of  "Aurel,"  the  improved  education  and  traveling  facilities 
accorded  to  women  that  enable  so  many  of  them  to  escape  from 
their  narrow  environment  and  by  imagination  launch  into  the  ocean 
of  past  events.  But  at  the  heart  of  the  matter  lies  the  fact  that 
woman  nowadays  enjoys  a  field  for  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
the  feelings  that  go  so  far  in  the  combination  of  the  soul,  which  has 
no  sex.  And  as  she  has  been  without  "  an  audience  for  so  many 
ages,"  she  is  now  "hailed  by  the  world  as  enriching  literature  and 
helping  life." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BRITISH   MISREPRESENTATION  OF 
AMERICA 

"HHE  correspondents  of  English  papers  know  so  little  about 
*■  America  and  furnish  their  readers  "with  such  a  vast  amount 
of  misinformation,"  that  it  is  surprizing  that  the  English  know  so 
much  about  us  as  they  really  do.  The  Outlook  (New  York),  from 
which  we  quote,  is  led  to  this  reflection  by  the  recent  tilt  at  arms 
between  the  London  Academy  and  the  New  York  Times  Saturday 
Review.  The  former  Drinted  a  long  article  so  full  of  the  kind  of 
vituperation  that  used  to  be  common  in  English  papers,  that  The 
Times  felt  called  to  explain  the  attack  on  the  ground  of  personal 
grievances  the  Academy's  editor  entertained  against  this  country. 
But  this  episode,  The  Outlook  shows,  is  only  one  instance,  an  un- 
usually irritating  one,  of  the  misrepresentation  of  America  by 
English  journals.     We  read  : 

"  From  England  we  get  full  accounts  of  movements  in  politics, 
science,  art,  religion ;  from  America  the  English  get,  as  a  rule, 
reports  of  commercial  dishonesty,  society  scandals,  eccentricities, 
and  violations  of  good  taste  of  every  kind  and  degree.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  United  States  presented  to  the  English  mind  in  news- 
paper reports  is  as  distorted  and  out  of  perspective  as  a  Chinese 
drawing  of  an  imaginary  landscape.  Vulgarity,  brazen  indecency, 
hilarious  self-advertising,  universal  disregard  of  the  decencies  of 
home  and  social  life,  noisy  religion,  cheap  literature,  free-and-easy 
educational  methods,  promiscuous  bathing,  free  love,  and  a  mad 
scramble  for  wealth  are  the  characteristics  of  America  as  shown  in 
the  kaleidoscope  of  the  English  daily  journal.  Every  offense 
against  morals  and  manners  is  illumined  by  the  lime-light ;  and 
the  real  life  of  the  country  goes  with  very  meager  reporting.  No 
society  in  the  world  could  stand  such  grotesque  and  distorted  rep- 
resentation. 

"The  London  Daily  Telegraph  is  a  journal  of  very  wide  circula- 
tion and  often  conspicuously  fair  in  its  editorial  comments  on 
American  affairs  ;  but  its  daily  reports  from  this  country  read  like 
a  serio-comic  history  of  the  times.  Last  summer  its  readers  were 
treated  to  column  accounts  of  mob  violence  in  the  streets  of  New 
York  ;  and  the  impression  was  produced,  not  so  much  by  detailed 
statements  as  by  exaggeration  and  lack  of  perspective,  that  the  city 
was  given  over  to  bloodthirsty  race  hatred  and  cowardly  assaults 
on  innocent  men.  There  was  some  disorder,  undoubtedly,  but  it 
was  dilated  upon  out  of  all  relation  to  its  magnitude.  At  a  time 
when  great  questions  were  in  the  air  and  the  continent  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  vast  political  and  economic  struggle,  the  readers  of  The 
Daily  Telegraph  were  treated  to  long  accounts  of  'feminine  hybrids,' 
of  the  free-love  proclivities  of  an  artist  whose  name  nobody  in 
England  knew,  of  the  prostration  of  Newport  at  the  feet  of  a 
prince,  and  the  hilarious  mobbing  of  the  same  scion  of  royalty  by 
a  happy  crowd  at  Coney  Island.  These  are  interesting  matters, 
no  doubt,  for  minor  news  items,  but  to  spread  them  on  a  great  can- 
vas was  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  English  readers." 
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Proverbs,  and  Household  Words.  A  Collection  of 
Quotations  from  British  and  American  Authors, 
Ancient  and  Modern;  with  many  Thousands  of 
Proverbs,  Familiar  Phrases  and  Sayings,  from  all 
sources,  including  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  other  lan- 
guages. 8vo,  pp.  1256.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co. 

Brown,  Abbie  Farwell.  Friends  and  Cousins. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  122.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin   &  Co.     $1  net. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas.  The  Religio  Medici. 
(Letter  to  a  Friend,  and  Christian  Morals.)  Frontis- 
piece. i6mo,  pp.  xx-243.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell   &  Co.     35  cents. 

Buffum,  Katharine  G.,  Cut  by.  Mother  Goose 
in  Silhouettes.  i6mo,  pp.  78.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin   &  Co.      75  cents  net. 

Burroughs,  John.  Camping  and  Tramping  with 
Roosevelt..  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  xiv-110.  Bos- 
ton:  Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.     $1  net. 

Chambers.  Robert  W.  The  Younger  Set.  Il- 
lustrations by  G.  C.  Wilmshurst.  nmo,  pp.  513. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton   &  Co.     $1.30. 

In  his  latest  story  Mr.  Chambers  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  written  a  continua- 
tion to  the  satire  on  New  York  society 
life  which  was  contained  in  "The  Fighting 
Chance."  The  reader  is  introduced  to 
much  the  same  set  of  characters,  exhibit- 
ing the  same  depths  and  shallows  of  world- 
liness,  the  same  vulgarities  of  refinement, 
the  same  infinitesimal  amount  of  spiri- 
tual leaven  whose  ability  to  transform  the 
whole  lump  is  the  final  outcome  of  the 
novel.  The  reader  can  not  help  wonder- 
ing whether  in  the  actual  "best  society" 
of  the  metropolis  artificiality,  and  even 
depravity,  are  quite  so  wides-pread  as  one 
infers,  from  the  picture  drawn  in  "The 
Younger  Set,"  they  must  be.  Neither 
does  it  seem  possible  that  in  real  life  one 
could  ever  encounter  so  soul-torturingly 
perfect  a  person  as  the  hero,  Captain  Sel- 
wyn,  nor  a  youth  of  such  utter  inanity  as 
the  Gerald  for  whose  moral  and  financial 
salvation  he  sacrifices  his  all. 

Mr.  Chambers  is  at  his  best  in  his  hero- 
ines, and  the  Eileen  of  his  present  novel 
furnishes  quite  as  charming  a  portrait  of 
feminine  loveliness  as  the  Sylvia  Landis 
in  his  earlier  work  of  fiction — and  that  is 
to  say  that  the  portrait  is  altogether  lika- 
ble. In  spite  of  the  harassingly  prolix 
and  futile  conversations  into  which  this 
virginal  young  creature  is  ensnared  by  the 
melancholy  hero,  there  is  a  decidedly  novel 
and  poetic  flavor  to  the  pure  passion  of 
love  that  is  gradually  developed  in  her. 
After  all,  in  the  conduct  of  such  matters 
in  real  life,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
lack  of  brilliancy  or  pertinence  in  the  con- 
versation    of   lovers   should    have   only   a 


trifling  influence,  one  way  or  the  other, 
upon  the  growth  of  the  supreme  emotion 
in  which  they  are  engrossed.  Hence, 
throughout  these  wordy  exercises  in  which 
Eileen  and  Selwyn  are  engaged,  there  is 
suggested  an  undercurrent  of  natural- 
ness, of  genuine  tenderness,  that  leaves 
an  altogether  pleasing  impression  in  the 
reader's  mind. 

Marriage  and  divorce  are  the  themes 
out  of  which  Mr.  Chambers  has  woven  his 
story.  In  the  handling  of  these  themes 
he  constructs  a  problem  which  is  decidedly 
interesting,  lending  to  his  romance  some- 
thing of  the  seriousness  of  a  document  in 
sociology,  until  he  takes  refuge  in  that 
time-honored  expedient  of  the  fiction- 
writer — a  chance  shot  from  a  revolver. 
The  duty  of  a  divorced  man  and  wife  to 
each  other  is  the  question  at  issue  in  the 
novel.  Captain  Selwyn  has  been  divorced 
from  Alixe,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and 
brilliancy,  but  with  an  inherited  taint  of 
insanity  in  her  blood.  It  is  through  the 
working  out  of  this  inheritance  that  she 
drifts  away  from  Selwyn  and  marries  a 
gambler,  who  abandons  her  as  the  insanity 
which  has  always  threatened  her  slowly 
develops.  Her  love  for  Selwyn  remains, 
however,  and  he  protects  and  cares  for 
her  on  the  ground  that  the  marriage  tie 
between  them,  altho  dissolved  by  the  di- 
vorce courts,  still  exacts  of  him  that  duty. 
Of  course,  in  thus  choosing  he  relinquishes 
the  love  of  Eileen  and  enters  upon  what 
promises  to  be  a  lifelong  renunciation  of 
all  that  he  holds  dear.  But  it  is  here  that 
the  unfailing  pistol  shot  of  the  romancer, 
self-inflicted  by  the  unfortunate  Alixe, 
puts  an  end  to  a  distressing  situation  and 
allows  the  novel  to  reach  its  convention- 
ally happy  conclusion. 

Nevertheless,  the  purpose  of  the  novel 
— the  inculcation  of  the  idea  that  di- 
vorce does  not  terminate  all  the  obligations 
of  marriage — is  clearly  and  interestingly 
evolved,  in  spite  of  the  exaggerations  and 
artificialities  of  expression  with  which  it 
is  at  times  obscured. 

Chisholm,  Louey.  The  Golden  Staircase.  Po- 
ems and  Verses  for  Children.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
PP.  xxxi-361.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$2.50  net. 

Orals.  Neville  B.  Recollections  of  an  Ill-Fated 
Expedition  to  the  Headwaters  of  the  Madeira  River 
in  Brazil.  Illustrated.  Maps,  umo,  po.  479.  Phil- 
adelphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $4  net. 

To  establish  American  commerce  and 
transportation  on  the  Amazon  River,  and 
to  bring  about  the  monopolization  of  a 
trade  of  $250,000,000  per  annum  in  Cen- 
tral South  America,  were  the  objects  of 
this   expedition,   which   started   on   Janu- 


ary 2,  1878,  in  the  steamship  Mercedita, 
from  the  Willow-street  wharf  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  the  outcome  of  a  con- 
cession granted  to  Col.  George  E.  Church, 
now  engaged  in  promoting  the  Trans- 
Canada  railway,  several  years  previously. 
The  Bolivian  Government  had  in  1868 
authorized  him  to  organize  a  company  to 
canalize  the  falls  of  the  Madeira  and  Ma- 
more  Rivers,  which  |are  tributaries  of  the 
upper  Amazon  leading  into  Bolivia,  and 
to  establish  steam  navigation  on  the  rivers 
above,  the  concession  giving  the  company 
the  exclusive  right  to  navigate  the  Boliv- 
ian affluents  of  the  Madeira  for  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  plan  was  subsequently  altered  to 
permit  of  a  railway  around  the  falls,  329 
kilometers  in  length,  and  a  similar  con- 
cession was  obtained  from  Brazil,  through 
whose  territory  the  railway  was  to  pass. 
Some  years  were  occupied  in  making  the 
financial  arrangements  in  London,  and  it 
was  not  until  February  19,  1878,  that  the 
Mercedita  arrived  at  San  Antonio,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Madeira  River,  the  survey  of 
the  line  beginning  eight  days  later.  Work 
continued,  including  the  construction  of 
the  railway,  the  material  for  which  was 
brought  from  the  United  States,  until 
February,  1879,  when  the  enterprise  col- 
lapsed through  litigation  started  by  dis- 
satisfied bondholders  in  London. 

Among  the  eager  young  engineers  who 
directed  operations  were  many  men  who 
afterward  gained  prominent  positions  in 
railroad  work,  including  William  C.  Wether- 
ill,  Camille  S.  dTnvilliers,  Charles  \Y. 
Buchholz,  W.  R.  Taylor,  Charles  P.  Mackie, 
and  Othniel  F.  Nichols.  Mr.  Craig,  who 
has  recorded  the  history  of  the  expedition 
at  the  request  of  a  society  of  its  former 
members,  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  staff, 
and  he  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  the 
hodgepodge  voyage  down  the  coast  in  an 
ill-provided  steamer,  the  journey  up  the 
Amazon,  and  the  struggles  of  the  survey- 
ing parties  in  primeval  jungles.  He  dis- 
claims any  literary  qualifications  for  his 
task,  but  his  descriptions  of  life  in  the 
torrid  zone  are  graphic  at  times,  and  in 
reporting  observations  in  natural  historv 
he  avoids  the  methods  of  the  nature  faker. 
Maps  and  plans  are  given,  sketches  and 
photographs  of  places,  and  portraits  of 
leading  members  of  the  expedition. 

Deland,  Margaret.  An  Encore.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  19.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.50  net. 

Hole,  Nathan  Haskell.     The  Russian  Fairy  Book. 
Illustrated.     Bvo,     pp.     126.     New     York:   Thomas 
'.veil.      $i  net. 
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Eggleston,  George  Carv.  Long  Knives.  The 
Story  of  How  They  Won  the  West.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  iii-393-  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Foster,  Agnes  Greene.  You  and  Some  Others. 
Frontispiece.  i8mo,  pp.  vii-20.  San  Francisco  and 
New  York:   Paul  Elder   &  Co.      60  cents. 

Fuller,  Caroline.  Brunhilde's  Paying  Guest. 
Frontispiece.  i6mo,  pp.348.  New  York.  The  Cen- 
tury Co.     $1.50  net. 

History  of  the  Langobards.  By  Paul  the  Dea- 
con. Translated  by  William  Dudley  Foulke,  LL.D. 
With  Explanatory  and  Critical  Notes,  a  Biography 
of  the  Author,  and  an  Account  of  the  Sources  of 
the  History.  Maps,  nmo,  pp.  xlii-437.  New 
York-  Longmans,  Green   &  Co. 

Hope,  Anthony.  Helena's  Path.  Frontispiece. 
i2mo,  pp.  241.     New  York:  The  McClure  Co. 

Horniman,  Roy.  Lord  Cammarleigh's  Secret. 
A  Fairy  St:  ry  of  To-day.  nmo,  pp.  348.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Jackson,  Gabrielle  E.  Wee  Winkles  and  Her 
Friends.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  154-  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.25  net. 

Jackson,  Holbrook.  Bernard  Shaw.  Frontis- 
piece. Portraits.  i6mo,  pp.  233.  Philadelphia: 
G.  W.  Jacobs   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  is  the  only 
person  we  know  of  who  can  give  points  on 
advertising  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Lawson.  This 
time  he  has  got  himself  written  about  by- 
Mr.  Holbrook  Jackson.  Not  that  had  he 
any  hand  in  the  writing,  but  that  his  su- 
perinspired  activity  has  created  an  al- 
most unprecedented  amount  of  discussion 
concerning  his  personality  and  his  wri- 
tings. We  can  remember  the  time  when 
the  biography  or  "appreciation"  of  a  liv- 
ing person  was  not  thought  of,  apart  from 
Presidential  candidates,  and  when  the 
publication  of  even  Francis  H.  Under- 
wood's "Life"  of  Whittier,  in  1875,  seemed 
like  lajdng  hands  on  the  mantle  of  Elijah. 
But  we  have  fallen  on  other  days,  and  no 
doubt,  before  the  next  campaign  is  over,  a 
biography  of  "Bim  the  Button  Man"  will 
be  on  the  market. 

But  to  those  who  have  followed  the  de- 
velopment of  the  "Shavian"  philosophy, 
Mr.  Jackson's  little  volume  will  prove,  as 
the  late  Mr.  Greeley  said,  "mighty  inter- 
esting reading."  There  is  a  "Prefatory 
Letter  to  A.  R.  Orage,"  and  the  book 
proper  discusses  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  four  as- 
pects of  "The  Man."  "The  Fabian,"  "The 
Playwright,"  and  "The  Philosopher."  It 
has  recently  been  said  that  Mr.  Shaw  con- 
tinually jests  at  the  public's  expense  in 
order  to  forestall  any  witty  remarks  that 
might  be  aimed  at  himself,  but,  jesting 
apart,  after  one  has  read  this  warm- 
hearted little  appreciation  he  will  be  in- 
clined to  take  Mr.  Shaw  seriously,  if  he 
has  not  done  so  before. 

Nicholson,    Frank   C.    M.A.     Old   German   Love 

Songs.     Translated    from    the    Minnesingers    of    the 

I'th    and    fourteenth    centuries.      i2mo,    pp.    lx- 

Chicago:  The     University    of    Chicago    Press. 

$1.50  net. 

Olmsted,    Frederick    Law.      A    Journey    in    the 
Back   Country    in   the   Winter    of     1853-54-  .  Origi- 
nally issued    in   i860.      2    vols.,     8vo,      pp.    xiv-281; 
J4.      New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     S5  net. 

These  volumes  follow  the  reprint,  made 
a  few  years  ago,  of  Mr.  Olmsted's  "Jour- 
ney in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,"  which 
many  found  real  pleasure  in  finding  res- 
cued from  the  partial  oblivion  into  which 
it  had  fallen  during  the  twoscore  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  it  was  first  pub- 
lish- 

.  Ir.  Olmsted  went  south  as  a  newspaper 
correspondent  in  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
His  letters  were  notable  achievements  at 
the  time  of  their  appearance,  when  it  was 
sincerely  hoped  by  many  thoughtful 
minds  that  their  influence  in  the  North 
might,  in  some  effective  way,  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  of  conditions  and 
point    of    view    in    the    South.      Whatever 


effect  they  may  have  had  in  this  direction 
one  can  not  now  adequately  determine, 
but  they  are  of  distinct  interest  because 
of  the  fidelity  with  which  existing  condi- 
tions were  portrayed  by  a  mind  singularly 
open  and  truthful.  The  two  volumes 
now  issued  contain  Mr.  Olmsted's  obser- 
vation in  what  he  called  the  "  back  country 
of  the  South,"  while  the  work  issued  a 
few  years  ago  relates  only  to  the  Sea- 
board States. 

We  have  heard  a  wish  exprest  that 
some  publisher  in  the  North  might  be  in- 
duced also  to  reprint  Fannie  Kemble's 
notable  work  of  a  period  approximately 
the  same.  While  her  observations  were 
confined  to  a  much  smaller  territory,  be- 
ing for  the  most  part  limited  to  Georgia, 
they  possess  real  value.  In  that  future 
history  of  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  the  South  before  the  war,  which  some 
able  historian  must  certainly  write  at  a 
time  comparatively  near,  her  book  and 
Mr.  Olmsted's  must  prove  important 
sources  of  authentic  and  illuminating 
material. 

Orr,  James,  M.A.,  D.D.  The  Virgin  Birth  of 
Christ.  Being  Lectures  delivered  under  the  Aus- 
pices of  the  Bible*  Teachers'  Training  School,  New 
York,  April,  1907.  i2mo,  pp.  xiv-301.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 

Oxley,  J.  MacDonald.  North  Overland  with 
Franklin.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  286.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &  Co.      75  cents  net. 

Paine,  Albert  Bigelow.  From  Van  Dweller  to 
Commuter.  (The  Story  of  a  Strenuous  Quest  for  a 
Home  and  a  Little  Hearth  and  Garden.)  Illus- 
trated. 121B0,  pp.  410.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.     $1.50  net. 

Plympton,  A.  G.  Dorcaster  Days.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  242.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.25 
net. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan.  The  Poems  of.  Collected  and 
edited,  with  a  critical  introduction  and  notes,  by 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and  George  Edward 
Woodberry.  Portrait,  izmo,  pp.  xxxv-237.  New 
York:  Duffield   &  Co.     $1  net. 

Among  editors  of  Poe,  Messrs.  Stedman 
and  Woodberry  have  probably  made  the 
largest  contributions  to  knowledge  of  him 
and  to  an  understanding  of  his  writings. 
By  them  was  brought  together,  not  only 
a  considerable  mass  of  material  before 
uncollected,  but  they  presented  the  text 
of  Poe  in  more  authentic  and  satisfying 
form  than  previous  editors  had  done. 

The  present  volume  containing  the 
poems  alone  has  been  taken  apart  from 
the  well-known  collected  edition  of  all 
Poe's  writings  edited  by  Stedman  and 
Woodberry  and  first  issued  in  Chicago  in 
1895.  Inasmuch  as  the  book  has  a  new 
copyright  date,  we  may  assume  that 
textual  changes  and  possibly  a  few  addi- 
tions to  the  notes  have  been  made.  Mr. 
Stedman's  introduction,  which  fills  twen- 
ty-two pages  in  small  type,  is  an  interest- 
ing and  illuminating  estimate  of  Poe  as  a 
poet.  Except  for  the  color  of  the  binding, 
which  is  lavender,  the  mechanical  side  of 
the  book  is  satisfying. 

Russell,  Charles  Edward.  The  Uprising  of  the 
Man.-.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  xxiv-364.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page   &  Co.     Si. so  net. 

Mr.  Russell,  the  material  for  whose 
volume,  now  rewritten,  revised,  and  en- 
larged, originally  appeared  in  periodical 
form,  holds  a  brief  for  the  Common  Good 
as  opposed  to  Private  Greed.  He  has 
studied  present  conditions  of  government 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  collected 
an  immense  amount  of  information  that 
is  of  value  to  the  perplexed  student  of 
current  economic  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try. Appearing  as  it  does  in  the  midst  of 
the  excitement  created  by  governmental 
prosecution    of    certain    trusts,    the    book 


should  receive  wide  attention,  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  author's 
view  is  a  partizan  one  and  occasionally 
passes  over  fairly  obvious  defects  in  the 
workings  of  the  system  of  governmental 
and  municipal  control  and  ownership 
which  he  describes. 

He  begins  by  asking  the  remedy  for 
"the  threat  of  a  moneyed  autocracy,  the 
passing  of  wealth,  and  the  power  for 
which  wealth  stands,  into  the  hands  of  a 
few."  He  points  out  that  the  conditions 
here  existing  are  not  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try, but  have  been  carried  much  farther 
on  their  way  in  the  development  of  the 
starving  peasants  of  Ireland  and  the 
starving  multitudes  of  the  East  End  of 
London — and  to  a  final  catastrophe  among 
the  famine-stricken  millions  of  India.  He 
traces  these  conditions  to  the  baleful  in- 
fluences of  caste,  and  describes  the  up- 
risings of  the  workers  in  various  countries, 
declaring  that  where  they  are  in  full  con- 
trol, as  in  New  Zealand  and  Switzerland, 
there  are  no  pauper  or  millionaire  classes, 
but  all  are  busy  and  moderately  prosperous. 

The  rise  of  the  common  people,  and 
arrangements  for  their  equal  privileges 
and  opportunities,  constitute,  then,  the 
author's  solution  of  the  world  problem, 
and,  referring  to  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  the  initiatory  force  in 
"the  uprising  of  the  many,"  he  concludes 
that  "it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  if, 
having  once  taught  to  the  world  a  great 
truth,  we  are  not  now  in  a  way  to  become 
our  own  pupils." 

The  book's  illustrations  include  photo- 
graphs of  the  slum  populations  of  differ- 
ent countries,  various  views  of  buildings 
and  places  mentioned,  with  portraits  of  a 
few  of  the  "soldiers  of  the  Common  Good," 
including  the  late  Richard  John  Seddon 
and  others. 

Seitz,  Don  C.  Discoveries  in  Every-Day  Europe. 
(Vagrant  Notes  of  a  Rapid  Journey.)  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  69.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1 .  25  net. 

Southworth,  May  E.  [Compiled  by.]  One  Hun- 
dred and  One  Ways  of  Serving  Oysters.  8vo,  pp. 
82.  San  Francisco  and  New  York.  Paul  Elder  & 
Co.      50  cents  net. 

Swectser,  Kate  Dickinson.  Boys  and  Girls  from 
Thackeray.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  355-  New  York: 
Duffield  &  Co.     $2  net. 

Thoreau,  Henry  D.,  The  Writings  of.  In  5  vols.: 
Cape  Cod,  The  Maine  Woods,  Excursions,  Walden, 
and  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers. 
With  introduction  by  Annie  Russell  Marble,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  and  Nathan 
H.  Dole.  i6mo.  New  York.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.     $2.50  per  set. 

The  type  of  this  edition  of  Thoreau  is 
small  but  clear,  so  that  the  print  may  be 
easily  read,,  and  the  binding  is  in  good 
taste.  The  five  volumes  will  appeal  to 
book-buyers  for  compactness  of  form  and 
they  will  be  glad  to  find  Emerson's  bio- 
graphical essay  included  in  the  set — an 
essay  in  which,  as  perhaps  nowhere  else 
in  his  writings,  is  revealed  the  human, 
neighborly  side  of  Emerson. 

Tomlinson,   Everett  T.      Four  Boys  in  the  Land 

of  Cotton.  Where  They  Went.  What  They  Saw, 
and  What  They  Did.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  415. 
Boston:   Lothrop,  Lee   &  Shepard  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Trine,  Ralph  Waldo.  This  Mystical  Life  of  Ours. 
umo,  pp.  190.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.     $1  net. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry.  The  Good  Old  Way.  ifrnio, 
pp.  26;  The  Battle  of  Life.  :6mo,  pp.  30.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &  Co.     30  cents  net. 

White,  Margaret  E.  [Selected  by. j  After  Noon- 
tide. With  a  Sketch  of  the  Compilers  Life  by 
Eliza  Orne  White.  Frontispiece.  i2ino,  pp.  270. 
Boston:   Houghton,  Mifflin   &  Co.      $1.25. 

Wilmott,  Robert  Aric.  Pleasures  of  Literature. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Cranstoun  Metcalfe. 
121110,  pp.  xxv  213.  New  York-  G.  P.  Putnam  s 
Sons.     $1.25  net. 
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THE  TABLE  TELLS  THE  STORY 

A  Comparison  of  Non- Participating  Premium  Rates  Between 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

and  the  Average  Rates  of  One 
Hundred  and  Two  Other  Life  Insur= 
ance  Companies  of  the  World. 

The   Premium    Rates 

on  The  Prudential's 

NEW  LOW  COST  POLICY 

ARE  THE  LOWEST 

consistent   with    Liberality   and    Safety   offered   to   the 

public  by  any  Company  of  corresponding  size, 

importance    and    responsibility 

throughout  the  World. 

POLICY  CONDITIONS  IN  PLAIN  ENGLISH. 

Every  Feature  Guaranteed 


Every  dollar  paid  on  this  NEW  Common  Sense 
Policy  guarantees  to  the  Insured  the  Largest 
possible  amount  of  Life  Insurance  Protection. 


AVERAGE 

PREMIUM   RATES 

WHOLE 

UFE  PLAN — 11,000 

Prudential 

49 

36 

.,7 

Ages 

Inauranoe 

American 

English 

European 

Company 

Companies 

Companlaa 

Companiet 

at 

$15  29 

$1569 

$1648 

zz 

15  63 

16  04 

1682 

23 

15  99 

16  41 

17  18 

24 

16  37 

1680 

17  56 

25 

1677 

17 19 

17  97 

26 

17  18 

17  62 

18  41 

27 

17  62 

18  07 

1887 

28 

1808 

1853 

19  35 

29 

18  57 

1904 

19  85 

30 

I908 

1957 

2038 

$2197 

31 

19  62 

20 14 

20  95 

2259 

32 

20  19 

20  70 

2153 

23  26 

33 

20  79 

21 33 

22  15 

2394 

34 

21  43 

21 96 

22  8o 

2465 

35 

22  10 

2265 

23  47 

2541 

36 

22  8l 

2337 

24  22 

26  23 

37 

23  56 

24 13 

2499 

27  06 

38 

24  35 

2495 

2580 

2798 

39 

25  '9 

2581 

2665 

2891 

40 

26  09 

2673 

27  56 

29  90 

41 

2704 

2769 

2850 

3095 

42 

28  04 

28  72 

29  48 

32 10 

43 

29  II 

2983 

3°  53 

3332 

44 

30  25 

3099 

3163 

3461 

45 

31  47 

3224 

32  80 

3599 

46 

3276 

3356 

3402 

47 

34  13 

34  9s 

35  34 

48 

35  00 

3646 

36  73 

49 

37  17 

3806 

3821 

SO 

3883 

39  79 

39  79 

51 

40  61 

41  57 

41  47 

52 

4251 

43  36 

43  27 

53 

44  53 

45  57 

45  18 

54 

4668 

47  76 

47  21 

55 

4898 

50  10 

49  38 

56 

51  44 

5264 

5168 

57 

54  06 

55  33 

54  13 

58 

5687 

5818 

56  75 

59 

59  87 

61  22 

59  5° 

60 

6308 

64  43 

62  37 

Average, 

$3°74 

$3M8 

I3I/7 

•  European  rates  available  only  for  ages  30-45. 

Send  in  your  age  nearest  birth- 
day and  we  will  give  you  further 
particulars.  Address  Dept.  R. 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President 

Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 


! 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY  ? 


Splendid  Opportunities  in  Selling  this  Popular  New  Ordinary 
Policy.     Write  direct  to  us  to-day.  Address  Dept.  R 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrary  Digest  when  writitu;  to  advertisers. 
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A  Watch 
Completed 


<$p'  , 


w* 


05  <%*? 

,■-!! 


It  takes  longer  to  adjust  a  good 
watch  than  to  put  it  together. 
Real  watch-making  is  not  merely  as- 
sembling the  parts,  but  balancing,  ad- 
justing and  reconstructing  the  mechanism 
to  run  smoothly,  regularly  and  accurately 
under  all  conditions  of  temperature,  posi- 
tion, jar,  jolt  and  vibration.    Every 

V\OWA/?0 

WATCH 

is  completed  by  the  makers.  After  the  movement  Is  assembled  it  is  tested 
and  adjusted  until  it  is  absolutely  accurate,  then  it  is  put  in  its  oivn  case  by 
the  makers  and  again  timed  and  tested  for  weeks.  Any  variation  caused  by 
changed  conditions  must  be  corrected  by  a  complete  re-adjustment  in  the  case. 
so  that  after  the  final  adjustment  every  Howard  Watch  will  keep  perfect  tim*> 
with  the  hairspring  regulator  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  scale. 

To  further  protect  this  permanent  adjustment — and  to  giveyou 
the  means  of  identifying  the  case  and  movement,  each  Howard 
Watch  is  placed  in  a  velvet-lined  mahogany  case,  accompanied  by 
Certificates  of  Guarantee,  giving  the  movement  and  case  numbers 
and  the  fixed  price  at  which  the  watch  is  sold  everywhere. 

Howard  Watches  are  made  in  men's  sizes  only.  Prices  range  from 
535  to  $150,  the  difference  being  not  in  grade  of  materials  or  workmao- 
J/i/'p,  but  in  quality  of  case,  number  of  jewels,  and  adjustments. 


"Watch  Wisdom"  FREE. 

We  want  you  to  have  a  free  copy  of  **  Watch  Wis- 
dom." a  mighty  Interesting  book  which  tells  more 
about  time  than  you  ever  knew  before.  It's  written 
by  Elbert  Hubbard.     Write  to-day. 


E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY, 
Hammer  Street,  Waltham,  Mass.,  II.  S.  A. 


A  UTOMOBILE 
BARGAINS 

28-30  h.  p.  four-cylinder  touring  cars 
absolutely  new,  regular  price  $2,250.00 
our  price  $1,250.00.  Also  four-cylinder 
runabouts  with  Rumble  seats  absolutely 
new,  price  $1,250.00.  All  1907  models. 
Owing  to  a  special  agreement  with  the 
manufacturers,  we  have  agreed  not  to 
advertise  the  name.  Name  with  full 
description  sent  upon  request.  Many 
other  new  cars  at  cut  prices. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  of  new  and 
second-hand  machines  in  the 'world.  Send 
for  our  complete  list. 

TIMES   SQUARE    AUTOMOBILE 
COMPANY 


1599-1601  Broadway 


New  York  City 


CURRENT  POETRY 

Genius. 

By  Frederick  Truesdell. 

Oh,  some  there  are  with  beauty  bright 

And  they  are  lust  of  eyes, 
And  some  who  blind  us  with  the  mind 

Our  spirit  deifies, 
But  genius  is  the  great  white  light 

Nor  mind  nor  beauty  buys. 

And  some  will  play  a  wanton  air 

To  catch  the  vagrant  soul; 
Some  find  it  sweet  with  dancing  feet 

To  foot  it  toward  the  goal", 
But  he  who  hears  the  whirling  spheres 

Can  ne'er  again  be  whole. 

Oh,  he  who  hears  the  whirling  spheres 

Wher'er  his  steps  have  trod, 
Has  reached  the  end  of  human  trend; 

With  wings  his  feet  arc  shod. 
For  he  has  seen,  beyond  the  screen, 

Into  the  face  of  God. 

— From  Appleton's  Magazine  (November). 


Ventures  and  Consummations. 


By  George  Cabot  Lodge. 


They  are  gone!   .   .   .  they  have  all  left  us  one  by  one: 

Swiftly,  with  undissuadable  strong  tread; 

Cuirassed  in  song,  with  wisdom  helmeted. 

They  are  gone  before  us  into  the  dark,  alone. 
Upward  their  wings  rush  radiant  to  the  sun; 

Seaward  the  ships  of  their  emprise  are  sped; 

Onward  their  starlight  of  desire  is  shed ; 

Their  trumpet-call  is  forward; — they  are  gone! 
Let  us  take  thought  and  go! — we  know  not  why 

Nor  whence  nor  where — let  us  take  wings  and 
fly! 

Let  us  take  ship  and  sail,  take  heart  and  dare! 
Let  us  deserve  at  last,  as  they  have  done, 

To  say  of  all  men  living  and  dead  who  share 

The  soul's  supreme  adventure — We  are  gone! 

II 

Let  us  go  hence!   .  .  .  However  dark  the  way. 
Let  us  at  all  adventure  hasten  hence! 
Too  well  we  know  what  secret  excellence, 
So  long  unrealized,  brooks  no  more  delay 

Of  who  would  make  love  perfect  and  display 
The  soul's  inherent  high  magnificence! 
Haste!  lest  we  lose  the  clear  ambitious  sense 
Of  what  is  ours  to  gain  and  to  gainsay! 

Let  us  go  hence!  lest  dreadfully  we  die, 

Die  at  the  core  of  life  where  love  is  great, 
Where  thought  is  grave,  audacious,  and  serene; 

Let  us  go  hence! — all  vast  achievements  lie 

Hence,    and    the    truth's    transcendent    virtues 

wait 
Up  the  dark  distance,  radiant  tho  unseen  1 

III 

O  great  departures  from  the  thrift  and  care 
Of  a  less  love,  of  a  less  truth  than  we 
Can  hardly,  in  the  last  extremity 
Of  all  our  powers,  believe  that  we  may  share! — 

Nobler  prosperities  that  wait  us  where 

We  go — if  we  have  strength  and  will  to  be 
Mariners  of  whatever  wreck -strewn  sea, 
Waifs  on  whatever  ways  shall  take  us  there!  — 

O  great  departures!     O  prosperities! 

Ventures  and  consummations! — you  are  hence: 
Hence  from  the  safe  denials  and  pieties 

Which  life  is  eased  and  ruined  and  pleasured  of: 

For  the  strong  heart  conceives  no  bounds  of  leve; 
The  soul  no  measure  of  magnificence! 

— From  Scribner's  Magazine  (October). 


For  Loss  of  Appetite  There  Is  Nothing  TJetttr 
Than  IIORSFOKD'S  ACI  I>  PHOSPHATK. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and  Imparts  new  life  and 
vigor.    Au  excellent  general  touic. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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PERSONAL 

A  Peasant  President. — We  are  cautioned  by  a 
writer  in  World  Events  (Dayton,  O. )  not  to  be  over- 
proud  of  our  country  and  think  that  in  no  other 
land  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  rise  from  humble 
birth  to  high  power  in  the  government.  In  France, 
we  are  told,  it  is  equally  possible  for  a  man  to  rise 
"from  rail-splitter  to  President,"  and  occasionally 
something  like  this  is  done.      We  read: 

President  Fallieres,  the  present  Executive,  is  one 
who  came  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  peasants,  who 
form  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  France,  to 
the  first  place  in  the  land.  His  great-grandfather 
and  his  grandfather  were  village  blacksmiths  in  the 
little  Villeneuve-de-Mezin.  But  his  grandfather, 
says  a  writer  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  was  so 
prosperous  that  he  moved  to  the  town  of  Mezin,  and 
there  enlarged  his  business.  He  made  with  his  own 
hands  the  iron-work  of  his  house,  in  which  the 
President  was  afterward  born.  His  son  Pierre  was 
given  a  good  education,  a  rare  thing  in  those  days, 
and  began  life  as  a  surveyor,  and  afterward  became 
a  magistrate's  clerk.  Wonderful  tales  are  told  of 
him  as  a  giant  of  remarkable  strength.  It  was  here 
in  these  humble  surroundings  and  from  such  sturdy 
and  hard-working  forebears  that  Armand  Fallieres 
was  born  and  reared.  He  so  loved  the  country  and 
outdoor  sports  that  he  often  played  truant  from 
school,  and  this  led  to  his  being  sent  to  a  far-away 
boarding-school  where  the  temptations  of  Nature 
would  not  be  so  keen  to  him. 

He  married  the  granddaughter  of  a  solicitor  at 
Nerac,  and  from  these  lowly  conditions  these  two 
worked  up  together  through  many  of  the  prominent 
positions  of  France.  In  187 1  he  was  the  mayor  of 
the  town  in  which  he  lived,  and  as  soon  as  the  pres- 
ent Republic  was  formed  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, since  which  time  he  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing figures  in  the  Government. 

The  tastes  and  habits  of  his  youth  still  remain 
with  the  President,  and  he  is  indeed  living  the  sim- 
ple life.  When  at  his  old  home  village,  where  he 
still  lives  when  not  compelled  to  be  in  Paris,  his 
residence  is  large,  as  it  must  be  to  accommodate  his 


SHE  QUIT 
But  It  Was  a  Hard  Pull. 


It  is  hard  to  believe  that  coffee  will  put  a 
person  in  such  a  condition  as  it  did  a  woman 
of  Apple  Creek,  O.     She  tells  her  own  story. 

' '  I  did  not  believe  coffee  caused  my  trouble 
and  frequently  said  I  liked  it  so  well  I  would 
not  and  could  not  quit  drinking  it,  but  I 
was  a  miserable  sufferer  from  heart  trouble 
and  nervous  prostration  for  four  years. 

"I  was  scarcely  able  to  be  around,  had  no 
energy  and  did  not  care  for  anything.  Was 
emaciated  and  had  a  constant  pain  around 
my  heart  until  I  thought  I  could  not  endure 
it.  For  months  I  never  went  to  bed  expect- 
ing to  get  up  in  the  morning.  I  felt  as 
though  I  was  liable  to  die  any  time. 

"  Frequently  I  had  nervous  chills  and  the 
least  excitement  would  drive  sleep  away, 
and  any  little  noise  would  upset  me  terribly. 
I  was  gradually  getting  worse  until  finally 
one  time  it  came  over  me  and  I  asked  my- 
self what's  the  use  of  being  sick  all  the  time 
and  buying  medicine  so  that  I  could  indulge 
myself  in  coffee? 

"  So  I  thought  I  would  see  if  I  could  quit 
drinking  coffee  and  got  some  Postum  to  help 
me  quit.  I  made  it  strictly  according  to  di- 
rections, and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  change 
was  the  greatest  step  in  my  life.  It  was  easy 
to  quit  coffee  because  I  had  the  Postum, 
which  I  now  like  better  than  the  old  coffee. 
One  by  one  the  old  troubles  left,  until  now 
I  am  in  splendid  health,  nerves  steady, 
heart  all  right  and  the  pain  all  gone.  Never 
had  any  more  nervous  chills,  don't  take  any 
medicine,  can  do  all  my  housework  and 
have  done  a  great  deal  beside. 

' '  There's  a  Reason. "  Read  ' '  The  Road  to 
Wellville  "  in  pkgs. 


The  Best  Paper  for  Family  Reading. 
It  Comes  Every  Week  the  Year  Round. 

THE  YOUTH'S 
COMPANION 

The  fifty-two  issues  of  the  volume  for  1 908  will  give  for 
$1.75  an  amount  of  good  reading  equivalent  to  twenty 
400-page  books  of  fiction,  science,  biography  or  travel 
ordinarily  costing  $  1 .50  each.    The  contents  will  include 

250  Good  Stories 

Serial  Stories,  Stories  of  Character,  Adventure  and 
Heroism. 

350  Articles 

Sketches,    Reminiscences,    Contributions  to  Knowl- 
edge by  Famous  Men  and  Women. 

1000  Up-to-Date  Notes 

on  Current  Events  and  Discoveries  and  Inventions 
in  Nature  and  Science. 

2000  One-Minute  Stories— 

Anecdotes,  Humor,  etc.     The  Weekly  Health  Arti- 
cle,   The  Children's   Page,   Timely  Editorials,  etc. 


EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 

Who  at  once  cuts  out  and  sends  this  slip  (or  mentions  this  publication)  with 
$1.75  for  The  Companion  for  1908  will  receive 

r  W%  l     F      All  the  issues  of  The    Companion    for   the  remaining 

LIIL  L       weeks  of    1907.       The  Thanksgiving,   Christmas  and 

New  Year's  Holiday  Numbers,  and  The  Companion's 

Four-Leaf  Hanging  Calendar  for  1908  in  full  color. 

Then  The  Companion  for  the  52  weeks  of  1908  —  a  library  in  itself. 


Send  for  Free  Sample  Copies  of  the  Paper  and  Illustrated  Announcement  for  1908. 

THE   YOUTHS   COMPANION,   BOSTON,   MASS. 


J 
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Wonderful  Gates 

Open  them  and  the  back  gently 
drops  into  place,  converting  the  hand- 
some Davenport  into  a  luxurious,  full- 
length,  full-width  bed  ;  close  the  gate 
and  you  have  a  Davenport  again. 

No  trouble — anyone  can  do  it. 

Without  these  gates  the  Streit  wouldn't  be 
complete.  They  serve  a  double  purpose.  They 
support  the  back  of  Davenport  when  up ; 
make  a.  full-width  head  and  foot  board  for  bed. 

Some  Davenport  Beds  have  only  half  a  head 
and  foot  board — nothing  to  keep  the  pillows  in 
place,  no  way  to  tuck  the  bedclothes  in. 

The  only  perfect  combination  of  Bed  and 
Davenport  is  the  Streit. 

No  "mechanism"  about  it.  It  is  the  perfected 
article — the  result  of  ten  years'  experiment  and 
improvement.  Construction  the  simplest;  up- 
holstering the  finest,  designs  the  handsomest  and 
most  artistic  of  any  Davenport  Bed. 

Upholstered    in  any  covering    you    want. 

Examine  the  Streii  at  your  dealers.  Look  for  the 
name  "Streit"  on  the  gite.  If  your  dealer  h  isn't  it  we 
will  refer  you  to  one  who  has  or  supply  you  direct. 
.Send  today  for  oui  Jlustrated  catalogue  giving  com- 
plete description  and  show  in  g  the  simple  construction. 

THE  C.  F.  STREIT  MFQ.  CO. 

1054  Kenner  St.  Cincinnati,  O, 

.ei6  of  the  Streit  Morris  Chair 


Advertisers  seeking  orders  from  the  women  of  the  best 
families  should  remember  that  cj3c;  of  our  entire  circu- 
lation goes  to  yearly  subscribers,  and  that  each  week  in 
the  year  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  is  thoughtfully 
and  carefully  read  in  the  most  influential  American  homes. 


Nature  may  bestow  beauty  of  face  and 
fi  >rm  and  yet  withhold  the  gift  of  beau- 
tiful, luxuriant  hair.  In  all  such  cases 
the  hair  should  be  cultivated  with 

ED.  PINAUD'S 

(Eau  de  Quinine) 

HAIR  TONIC 

hful  use  of  this  delightful  French  hair  dressing 

m  the  hair  abundant  and  fluffy  and  gives  it  the 

healthy  lustre  desired  by  women  and  admired  by  nun. 

A»k  your  dealer 

Write  to-day  enclosing;  10  cents  (to  pay  postage 
and  packing)  for  a  liberal  sample. 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 

Dept.  104  ED.  PINAUD  BLDG.  New  York 

A  Fragrant  Delight 
ED.  PINAUD'S  Lihi£  Vegetal  ToiJet  Water 


many  guests;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  modest  in 
Gascony.  An  American  workman  could  hardly 
have  a  plainer  dining-room  or  simpler  bedrooms, 
and  would  perhaps  strongly  object  to  being  seen  in 
the  streets  in  the  free-and-easy  costume  this  Presi- 
dent affects,  peasant  from  his  cloth  cap  to  his  wooden 
shoes,  as  he  walks  about  his  vineyard.  He  is  a 
lover  of  vine  culture,  and  has  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  from  his  vintage.  It  is  not  strange  that  one 
so  common  in  his  ways,  and  so  free  to  make  friends 
with  the  lowly  people  about  him,  should  be  greatly 
popular  throughout  his  country.  The  night  of  his 
election  to  the  Presidency,  the  excitement  and  en- 
thusiasm in  Gascony  knew  no  bounds.  The  citizens 
went  about  declaring  that  "Henry  IV.  from  Gas- 
cony was  the  best  king  France  ever  had,  and  now  we 
have  given  our  country  its  best  President." 


Another  Chance  for  Captain  Carter. — The  se- 
lection of  Oberlin  M.  Carter  at  a  large  salary  to 
superintend  the  building  of  the  railroad  across  the 
sea  from  Florida  to  Key  West  has  called  forth  con- 
siderable press  comment  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Carter  has  but  recently  been  released  from  the 
government  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Most  of 
this  comment,  however,  is  extremely  favorable. 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  for  instance,  asserts 
that  "for  this  act  Mr.  Flagler  [who  has  engaged  the 
engineer]  probably  deserves  as  much  credit  as  for 
anything  he  has  done  in  his  active  life."  It  con- 
tinues: 

Captain  Carter  was  convicted  of  complicity  with 
Gaynor  and  Greene  in  defrauding  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  $2,000,000  in  connection  with  the 
improvement  of  Savannah  harbor.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  imprisonment,  and  this  term 
he  served  without  extraordinary  protest,  altho  un- 
wavering in  maintaining  his  innocence.  Meanwhile 
Gaynor  and  Greene,  the  chief  offenders,  escaped  to 
Canada,  fought  extradition  in  a  notable  interna- 
tional legal  battle,  and,  since  their  repeated  convic- 
tion, have  exhausted  every  possible  device  to  escape 
the  punishment  which  a  vast  majority  of  Americans 
believe  they  deserve.  While  these  two  men,  with- 
out being  deprived  "1"  their  liberty,  have  been  trying 
every  expedient  known  to  the  shiftiest  lawyers, 
Captain  Carter,  alleged  to  have  been  their  tool,  has 
served  his  sentence  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  has 
come  forth  a  somewhat  manly  figure. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  as  t"  Carter's  ability 
as  an  engineer.  There  was  considerable  doubt  as 
to  his  guilt.  At  any  rate,  he  has  paid  the  penalty 
demanded  of  him  by  society,  and  has  become  again 
an  American  citizen. 

It  might  be  thought  that  Carter  would  be  unable 

to  find  work  of  an  importance  1 ill   urate  with 

his  ability.  Novelists  and  reformers  have  said  a 
great  deal  about  all  doors  being  closed  to  an  ex- 
Let.  But  Carter  found  no  such  attitude.  The 
position  offered  by  Flagler  and  accepted  by  Carter 
pays  a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year.  It  is  one  of  great 
responsibility.  The  railroad  to  Key  West  is  unlike 
any  other  line  that  has  ever  been  built.  The  engi- 
neering problems  are  stupendous  hi  a  way  it  is  an 
undertaking  not  unlike  the  Panama  Canal.  In  each 
case  the  engineers  cannot  rely  upon  precedent,  but 
•  blaze  a  way  for  themselves.  And  Mr.  Flagler 
is  not  the  man  to  Open  his  arms  to  Carter  from  mere 
motives  of  philanthropy.  He  knows  that  Carter 
knows  his  business,  and  he  docs  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  inquire  further. 


"  Hamlin     the     Baker."      That    one    can    learn 
much  at  college  which  is  not  in  the  curricu- 

lum is  the  foundation  of  a  story  told  in  the  life  of 
"Cyrus  Hamlin,  Missionary,  Statesman,  Inventor," 
and  extracted  by  the  Youth's  Companion  (Boston), 
When  a  student  at  Bowdoin,  Cyrus  Hamlin  thus  ac- 
quired some  collateral  information,  we  arc  told, 
which  was  very  useful  to  him  when  later  he  became 
"lent  of  Robert  College  in  Constantinople,  and 
where  the  necessity  for  good  bread  for  the  soldiers  of 
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A 
Paint 

For 

Every 
Surface 


Only   by  the  use  of 

Carter     Strictly     Pure 

White  Lead  is  it  possible  to 

have  the  best  paint  for  any 

particular    use.      No    ready 

mixed  paint  preparation    can 

possibly  be  suitable  alike  to  old 

and  new,  rough  and  smooth,  hard, 

soft  and  porous   surfaces. 

CARTER 

SB"  White  Lead 

Needs  only  to  be  thinned 

with  linseed  oil  and  dryer  to  suit 

your    purpose.      Protects    your 

buildings  with  a  coating  of 

lead    that    wears     long    and 

evenly.      Never     scales    or 

cracks.    Holds  any  tint  or 

color  for  years. 

Send  for  booklet,    "Pure 
Paint."     Tells    how     to 
know   good    paint   and 
how  to  avoid  dishonest 
paint  mixtures.     Sent 
free,  with  six  beauti- 
ful color  schemes. 
Address  Dept.  V. 

Carter  While  Lead 

Company. 

Chicago.  111. 

Factories : 

Chicago. 

Omaha. 


The  "Best"  Light 

Is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light,  cost- 
ing only  2ctB.  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
Its  own  gas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene,  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No 
Dirt.  NoGreage.  NuOilnr.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

THE   "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5th  Street.  CANTON.  OHIO. 


BED  Clothing  should  be  wnrm  nnd  light.  Blankets  anQ 
thick  quilts  should  never  be  put  upon  the  bed.  The  weight 
ia  depressing,  retains  perspiration,  causes  nightmare  and  isun* 
healthy.  I'uper  HIiiiil.rlH  are  warmer  than  woolen. 
nnd  weigh  only  len  ounces  each.  Made  of  strong  sterilized 
paper,  kid  finish,  will  not.  *hp.      Cost  lens  tli.in  washing  bh>n« 

kets,  f  ii'-v  nre  ,,1  Application  of  A  Well-known  Sei- 
t  niiiie  1*1-1 11,-1  pie.  Worn  between  sheet  and  lop  cover 
PRICE  s:  on  A  DOZEN,  F.O  B  Cincinnati,  or  we 
will  *en,l  two  full  si2e  for  sample,  postpRid,  for  $1,00.  Also 
nuke  the  famons  1'npor  Itlnpei'N  that  A|i|ic»l  In 
the  111 11 1  he  1-  of  1  lie  I  hi  lie  10  he  worn  inside  the  regulnr 
diaper  11  ud  destroyed  when  soiled,  ".'>  cents  rer  100  F.  O  It.. 
Cincinnati,  or  will  mail  50,  postpaid,  for  $1.00,  If  skeptical 
send  lOcts.  in  Htamps  for  sampled  of  diapers. 

VVHITELAW  PAPKR  GOODS  CO. 
Dept.  2,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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the  Crimea  was  brought  to  his  notice.     The  story 
follows: 

One  day  at  Bowdoin,  Professor  Smith  delivered 
a  lecture  on  the  steam-engine  to  Hamlin's  class, 
not  one  of  whom,  perhaps,  had  ever  seen  a  steam- 
engine.  Those  were  the  clays  of  the  stage-coach  and 
the  ox-team. 

After  the  lecture  he  said  to  Professor  Smit'.i,  "I 
believe  I  could  make  an  engine." 

The  professor  replied,  "I  think  you  can  make 
anything  you  undertake,  Hamlin,  and  I  wis')  you 
would  try." 

He  did  try,  and  succeeded.  By  working  twelve 
and  sometimes  fifteen  hours  each  day,  he  built  a 
steam-engine  sufficiently  large  to  be  of  real  service 
as  a  part  of  the  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  college. 

During  the  Crimean  War  there  was  great  need  of 
good  bread,  and  not  a  steam  flour-mill  in  Constan- 
tinople. The  memory  of  his  steam-engine  encour- 
aged President  Hamlin  to  think  that  he  could  es- 
tablish a  flour-mill  and  a  bakery,  and  cast  good 
wheat  bread  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  that  East- 
ern war. 

He  imported  a  steam-engine  from  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  help  of  Ure's  "Dictionary  of  the 
Arts,"  and  after  labors  which  surpassed  the  legen- 
dary labors  of  Hercules,  he  was  ready  to  grind  flour. 

Might  not  a  chemist  make  good  bread?  He  had 
the  theory  in  his  head;  the  next  thing  was  to  have 
the  art  at  his  finger  ends.  This  is  the  way  he 
speaks  of  the  result: 

"My  bread  came  out  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  and 
too  sour  for  mortal  man  to  eat.  But  the  next  was 
better,  and  the  third  was  eatable." 

He  was  soon  selling  bread  so  sweet,  so  palatable, 
and  in  loaves  so  much  above  the  legal  weight  that 
"Hamlin's  bread"  became  famous. 

One  day  he  was  invited  to  visit  the  military  hos- 
pital at  Scutari,  then  filled  with  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers.  The  chief  physician  said  to  him,  "Are 
you  Hamlin  the  baker?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Dr.  Hamlin.  "I  am  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hamlin,  an  American  missionary." 


EASY  FOOD 
Ready  For  Instant  Use  Without  Cooking. 


Almost  every  one  likes  a  cereal  food  of 
some  kind  at  breakfast  and  supper,  but  the 
ordinary  way  of  cooking  cereals  results  in  a 
pasty  mass  that  is  hard  to  digest,  and  if  not 
properly  digested  the  raw  mass  goes  down 
into  the  intestinal  tract  where  gas  is  gene- 
rated and  trouble  follows. 

Every  one  knows  that  good  food  properly 
digested  keeps  the  body  well,  while  poor 
food,  or  even  food  of  good  quality  that  is 
poorly  prepared  and  not  digested,  is  sun-  to 
bring  on  some  kind  of  disease. 

The  easiest  food  to  digest  in  this  line  is 
Grape-Nuts,  made  from  wheat  and  barley, 
and  cooked  thoroughly  at  the  factory,  some 
12  to  1<>  hours  being  consumed  in  the  differ- 
ent processes  of  preparation.  The  fond. 
therefore,  is  ready  for  instant  service  and 
the  starch  has  been  changed  to  a  form  of 
Sugar,  so  that  it  is  predigested  and  ready 
for  almost  immediate  absorption. 

A  Chicago  young  lady  writes  that  she  suf- 
fered for  years  from  indigestion  and  dyspep- 
sia from  the  use  of  food  that  was  not  suit- 
able to  her  powers  of  digestion.     She  says  : 

"  1  began  using  Grape-Nuts,  and  I  confess 
to  having  had  a  prejudice  at  first,  and  was 
repeatedly  urged  before  I  finally  decided  to 
try  the  food,  but  I  have  not  known  what  in- 
digestion is  since  using  it,  and  have  never 
been  stronger  or  in  better  health.  I  have 
increased  in  weight  from  109  to  124  pounds.'- 

People  can  he  well,  practically  without 
cost,  if  they  will  adopt  scientific  food  and 
leave  off  the  indigestible  sort.  "There's  a 
Reason." 

Grape-Nuts  Food  is  crisp  and  delicious  to 
the  taste.  It  should  be  served  exactly  as  it 
comes  from  the  package,  without  cooking, 
except  in  cases  where  it  is  made  up  into 
puddings  and  other  desserts — Book  of  de- 
licious recipes,  and  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville."  in  pkgs. 
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How  About  Your  Water  Suppy? 


Are  your  water  rates  high  ? 

Do  you  have  to  carry  water  ? 

Does  your  water  freeze  in  winter  ? 
Do  you  have  a  supply  of  running  water  ? 
Is  your  drinking  water  always  fresh  and  pure  ? 
Do  you  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  modern  bath  room  ? 
Does  your  water  get  warm  and  stagnant  in  summer  ? 
Have  you  a  dangerous  and  unsightly  attic  or  elevated  tank  ? 
Could  you  fight   a  fire  effectively  with  your  present  ar- 
rangement ? 

If  any  or  these  questions  fit  your  case,  we 
have  something  important  to  say  to  you. 

The  Ke wanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

is  a  perfect  system  in  every  way,  easily  installed,  can  be  operated  success- 
fully by  the  most  inexperienced  person,  has  no  unsightly  or  dangerous 
elevated  tank  and  provides  an  abundance  of  pure,  aerated  water  at  any 
part  of  your  building  or  grounds.  The  pressure  can  be  relied  upon  for 
perfect  service  and  effective  fire  protection.  Over  8000  Kewanee  Systems 
in  successful  operation. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  successful  and  efficient  water  supply  system.  Send  for  our 
64-page  illustrated  catalog  which  is  the  most  complete  book  published  on  the  subject  of  water 
supply  for  country  and  city  residences,  farms,  villages,  cl  bs,  public  institutions,  hotels,  etc. 
Our  hydraulic  engineers  will  plan  your  whole  water  supply  system  free  of  all  charge.  Our 
guarantee  protects  you.     Write  us  today.     Ask  for  catalogue  No.  27     It  is  free. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company,  Kewanee,  111. 

No.  32  Broadway,  New  York  City.        820  Marquette 
Building,  Chicago.        404  Equitable  Bldg.,  Baltimore. 


THE  ALTERNATE  SEX.  New  theories  relating 
to  the  female  intellect  in  man,  and  the  masculine  in 
woman,  bv  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  F.R  S.L.A.M., 
author  of  "The  Breitman  Ballads,"  etc.,  i2mo, 
cloth,  134  paees.  j?i.oo  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


THINGS  SEEN  IN  MOROCCO.  A  bundle  of 
sketches,  stories,  jottings,  impressions,  and  the  like  from 
Morocco,  by  A.  J.  Dawson,  author  of  "  African  Nights' 
Entertainment,"  etc.  8vo,  cloth,  354  pages,  17  full-page 
half-tone  illustrations.  S2.50  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalis 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Soups 


Stews  and  Hashes  can  be   delicately  seasoned 
by  using 

Lea  &  Pcrrins*  Sauce 


THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 


It  is  a  rare  relish   for  Fish,  Meats,  Game,  Salads,  etc. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 


John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 
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.  .         .  .  "That  is  about  as  correct  as  anything    I  get  in 

"  1   fiaVe  nOtlCed yOUr  advertise-     this  country,"   said   Dr.    Mapleton.      "I   send  for   a 

'  baker  and  get  a  missionary." 


ment  and  have  thought  I  would 
send  you  an  order,  but,  etc" 

I  hear  that  almost  daily ;  in  fact,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  I  succeed  in  making  about  one  hun- 
dred men  "think"  about  send- 
ing me  a  trial  order  to  every  one 
who  does. 

Please  stop  thinking  about  it 
and  act  just  once  and  try  a  hun- 
dred "  on  suspicion." 

Please  bear  these  facts  in  mind 
— ninety  per  cent  of  my  cigars 
are  sold  on  repeat  orders,  and 
fifteen  thousand  active  accounts 
on  my  books  prove  that  I  have 
succeeded  in  pleasing  most 
smokers  who  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  to  do  so.  All 
of  these  men  were  just  as  doubt- 
ful as  you  at  the  start. 

The  reason  I  succeed  is,  I 
manufacture  only  clean,  genuine 
cigars,  using  the  best  tobaccos 
and  workmanship, and  I  sell  them 
to  my  customers  by  the  hun- 
dred at  wholesale  prices. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will, 
upon  request,  send  one 
hundred  Shivers'  Pana- 
telas  on  approval  to  a  - 
reader  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  express  prepaid. 
He  may  smoke  ten 
cigars  and  return  the 
remaining  ninety  at  my 
expense,  and  no  charge 
for  the  ten  smoked,  if  he 
is  not  pleased  with 
them;  if  he  is  pleased 
and  keeps  them,  he 
agrees  to  remit  the 
price,  $5.00,  within  ten 
days. 

In  ordering  please  inclose 
business  card  or  give  personal  references,  and 
state  which  you  prefer — light,  medium  or  dark 
cigars. 

My  Panatela  cigar  is  hand  made,  of  clear, 
clean,  straight,  long  Havana  filler  with  a  genuine 
Sumatra  wrapper.     It  is  the  retailer's  ioc  cigar. 

I  make  other  cigars  than  the  Panatela.  If 
you  prefer  some  other  size  or  shape,  or  cigars 
with  Havana  wrappers,  permit  me  to  mail  you 
my  catalogue,  and  explain  more  fully  my  methods 
of  supplying  smokers  with  genuine  cigars  at 
•wholesale  prices. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 
913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Before  the  misunderstanding  went  farther,  Dr. 
Hamlin  explained  that  he  was  both  a  missionary  and 
a  maker  of  bread.  The  result  of  the  conference  was 
that  the  English  secured  good  bread  at  one-half  less 
than  the  price  they  had  been  paying  for  sour  bread, 
which  the  soldiers  could  hardly  eat. 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


To  sweetly  wedge  your  way  into 
her  affections  keep  her  well 
provided  with 


Chocolates 
and  Confections 

STEPHEN  V.  WHITMAN  <fc  SON, 
13164ChestniitSt.,  I'liIU. 


Sir  Robert  Hart. — When  it  was  announced  some 
time  ago  that  Sir  Robert  Hart  was  considering  re- 
signing from  the  Chinese  service  it  was  widely  ob- 
served in  the  press  that  he  was  almost  indispensable 
to  the  administration  of  the  customs  laws  of  that 
country.  There  was  much  talk  at  the  time  about 
the  great  work  which  this  Englishman  has  done  for 
the  Chinese  nation,  and  attention  was  called  to  the 
numerous  honors  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him  since  he  became  Inspector-general  of  Customs 
in    1863    at    the    age    of    twenty-eight.      During    his 

j  service  in  China  he  has  been  decorated  by  many  of 
the  nations  of  Europe,  including  Belgium,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  the  Vatican,  Portu- 

!  gal,  Holland,  and  Prussia.  In  recognition  of  his 
valuable  work  he  has  received  also  various  honors 
from  the  Chinese  Government.  Among  these  are 
the  Brevet  Title  of  An  Ch'a  Ssu  (Civil  Rank  of  the 
Third  Class),  Brevet  Title  of  Pu  Chenj  Ssu  (Civil 
Rank  of  the  Second  Class),  Red  Button  of  the  First 
Class;  Double  Dragon,  Second  Division,  First  Class; 
the  Peacock's  Feather-  Ancestral  Rank  of  the  First 
Class  of  the  First  Order  for  Three  Generations,  with 
Letters  Patent;  Brevet  Title  of  Junior  Guardian 
of  the  Heir  Apparent.  That  a  man  who  has  earned 
the  celebrity  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  should  be  allowed 
to  retire  unnoticed  seems  remarkable.  But  the 
news  that  he  has  now  actually  resigned  receives 
little  notice  in  the  press.  The  Hartford  Courant, 
however,  has  this  to  say  of  his  life  in  China: 

Sir  Robert  Hart  held  the  title  of  Inspector-general 
of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  but  his  ability 
and  honesty  had  very  considerably  widened  the 
duties  of  that  post.  He  had  charge  of  the  collection 
of  dues  at  the  treaty  ports,  and  was  also  in  control 
of  the  lighting  and  navigation  of  these  ports,  main- 
taining a  little  fleet  of  small  cruisers  to  enforce  the 
regulations  to  that  end.  He  also  had  control  of  the 
imperial  post-office,  whose  service  has  been  so 
greatly  improved  during  the  last  few  years  that 
letters  can  now  be  sent  all  over  the  eighteen  prov- 
inces at  a  uniform  rate  of  two  cents  for  each  half- 
ounce.  He  also  estimated  the  annual  revenue  from 
all  sources — land  tax  provincial  duties,  grain  com- 
mutation, likin,  and  so  on.  In  his  estimates  for 
1901  out  of  a  total  of  88,200,000  taels  he  placed  the  ' 
revenue  from  maritime  customs  at  23,800,000  taels. 
System,  executive  efficiency,  and  absolute  integrity 
have  been  the  main  features  of  his  work,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  in  these  respects  he  has  been  of 
as  much  service  to  China  as  a  teacher  as  he  has  in 
his  capable  administrative  operations. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  remarkable  if  the  Chinese 
should    fancy   that    they   had    so   well   learned   the 

ins  taught  by  Sir  Robert  Hart  as  to  be  able  to  1 
do  this  work  for  themselves,  or  at  least  to  share  in 
doing  it  to  a  responsible  extent.     When  Sir  Robert  1 
first  took  hold  the  attitude  of    China  was  repellent 
toward  Western  methods  and  all  foreigners.     They 
wished  to  be  let  alone.     To-day  they  wish  to  apply 
the   Western   method  wherever  possible,  and  under  1 
the  rising  national  spirit  the  tendency  naturally  is 
toward  making  this  application  for  themselves.     In 
our  judgment  the  best  result  from  Sir  Robert  Hart's 
prolonged  period  of  faithful  service  would  be,  if  it 
should  so  turn  out,  that  he  had  taught  the  Chinese 
how  to  take  charge  of  their  own  financial  resources 
and  make  good  use  of  them. 


GREAT  BKAK    SPRING    WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


"A  Pure  Cocoa  of  Undoubted 

Quality  and  Excellence  of 

Manufacture" 

Walter  Baker's 


A  distinguished  London  physician,  in  giv- 
ing some  hints  concerning  the 
proper    preparation   of    cocoa, 

says : 

I  "Start  with  a  pure  cocoa 
of  undoubted  quality  and 
excellence  of  manufacture, 
and  which  bears  the  name 
of  a  respectable  firm.  This 
point  is  important,  fcr 
there  are  many  cocoas  on 
the  mark*  t  which  have 
been  doctored  by  the  ad- 
dition of  alkali,  starch, 
U.  sfrTt!  off.    malt-  kola-  h°Ps'  etc-" 
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HIGHEST  AWARDS  In 
Europe    and    America 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780 


These    trade-mark   cri 

Cres 

BARL 

Perfect  Breakfas 
PANSY   FLOU 

Unlike  all 

For 

FARWELL  &  RAINES, 


es  on   every  package 

S    and 
TALS, 


Health  Cereals, 
and    Biscuit. 

grocers, 
rite 
'OWN.  N.  Y7U.  S.  A. 


'Riding  Comfort"  fop*°™°and 


a  genuine 


WhitmeLn 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free,  containing  everything  from 
"Saddle  toSpur." 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St..  n.y.  City 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


Wherever  you  live — whenever  you    ^OC 
please — you  can  have  the  tender,  white 
meat  of  the  salt  water  crab  rightly  picked 
and  cooked,   nicely  seasoned    and    spiced, 
mightily  good  and  fresh,  all  ready  to  heat 
and  put  into  the  glossy  shells. 

McMENAMIN'S 

Crab  JVlcat 

can  be  prepared  in  many  ways.  Write  for 
free  Crab  Book  containing  recipes.  This  is 
one  of  them  : 

Crab  Toast.— Put  into  a  chafing  dish  a  teaspoonful 
of  Gutter ;  when  melted  add  a  can  of  McMenamin's 
Deviled  Crab  meat,  a  tcaspoonful  of  chopped  celery, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  flour,  a  gill  of  cream,  salt  and 
cayenne  to  taste.  Stir  and  simmer  until  the  moisture 
is  about  evaporated;  then  place  on  thin  slices  of 
toast,  sprinkle  a  very  little  sherry  over  each  portion 
and  serve. 

At  leading  grocers. 

McMENAMIN  &   COM  Pa  NY, 
35  Bridge  St.,  Hampton,  Va. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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MORE  OR  LESS   PUNGENT 

Easy  on  Them. — A  Chicago  lawyer  tells  about 
a  case  that  was  tried  in  a  backwoods<"r>urt.  One  of 
the  lawyers  retained  was  an  Eastern  man,  new  to 
the  country. 

"Does  your  Honor  wish  to  charge  the  jury?" 
asked  the  legal  light,  when  all  evidence  was  in. 

"No,  I  guer:s  not,"  replied  the  judge.  "I  never 
charge  'em  anything.  These  fellows  don't  know 
much,  anyway,  an'  I  let  'em  have  all  they  can 
make." — Harper's  Weekly. 


Not  In  It  with  Boston. — A  Bostonian  died, 
and,  when  he  arrived  at  St.  Peter's  gate,  he  was 
asked  the  usual  questions.  "What  is  your  name 
and  where  are  you  from?"  The  answer  was,  "Mr. 
So-and-So,  from  Boston" —  "You  may  come  in," 
said  St.  Peter,  "but  I  know  you  won't  like  it." — 
■Christian  Register. 


The    Reason. — Wife — "Whenever    I    sing,    the 
■dog  howls." 

Husband — "The  instinct  of  imitation,  my  dear." 
— Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Hard  on  Chamberlain.— Joseph  Chamberlain 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  in  an  important 
city.  The  mayor  presided,  and,  when  coffee  was 
being  served,  the  mayor  leaned  over  and  touched 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  saying,  "Shall  we  let  the  people 
enjoy  themselves  a  little  longer,  or  had  we  better 
have  your  speech  now?" — Christian  Register. 


Not  the  Same. — "Did  you  and  your  wife  do 
much  rowing  at  the  seashore?" 

"That's  the  way  it  is  spelled,  but  it  is  pronounced 
different." — Houston  Post. 


Sensible  Woman. — "Does  your  wife  assist  you 
in  your  work?"  queried  the  horse  reporter.  "I  see 
her  at  your  desk  often."  "Yes,"  replied  the  self- 
confessed  humorist.  "She  destroys  all  my  wife  and 
mother-in-law  jokes." — Chicago  Daily  News. 


A  Good  Shot. — Hoax — "So  young  Goldrox  has 
-taken  a  wife.     What  was  her  maiden  name?" 

Joax — "Her  maiden  aim  seems  to  have  been  to 
marry  Goldrox,  and  she  proved  an  unusually  good 
shot  for  a  woman." — Tit-Bits. 


An  Eye-opener. — Guest  (in  bed) — "I  am  so 
sleepy  that  I  can  not  open  my  eyes." 

Head  Waiter  (who  has  just  called  him) — "Shall 
I  bring  you  your  bill,  sir?" — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


A  Matter  of  Taste. — Ella — "She  is  a  decided 
blonde,  isn't  she?" 

Dora — "Yes,  but  she  only  decided  recently." — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Worse,  If  Anything.  —  Coakley  —  "  Popley's 
looking  badly.     What's  the  matter  with  him?" 

Joakley — "Lungs." 

Coakley — "You  don't  say?     Weak,  eh?" 

Joakley — "No;  strong;  there's  a  new  baby  at 
his  house  that  keeps  him  awake  nights." — Phila- 
delphia I'ress. 


A  Well-informed  Woman. — A  woman  who  is 
•trying  to  "climb"  into  Washington  society  attended 
a  recent  reception  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Taft.  The 
crowd  was  so  great  that  guests  were  hurried  along 
the  line  of  the  receiving  party  with  merely  a  hand- 
shake with  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  "climber,"  with  determination  written  on 
her  face,  finally  pushed  her  way  up  to  her  hostess 
and  paused  long  enough  to  say,  "  How  do  you  do, 
Mrs.  Taft?"  adding,  with  a  very  impressive  manner, 
"I've  heard  of  your  husband." — Lippincott's  Maga- 
zine. 


An  Increase  of 

over  25%  in  Dividends 

To  Policy  Holders 

The  Mutual  Life  insurance  Company  of  New  York 
has   paid    more  in  dividends  to  policy  holders    than  any 
other  company  in  the  world.     Since  organization  it  has  re- 
turned in  dividends  over  $118,000,000.     As  a  result  chiefly 
of   increased   earnings  and   decreased    expenses  the   annual 
dividends  to  policy  holders  this  year,  on  policies  issued  in 
1905,  will  be  25^  to  30%  more  than  in  1906. 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

feels  sure  its  policy-holders  will  be  pleased  with  this  great  re- 
duction in  cost.     The  news  may  be  doubly  welcome  now 
when  increased  cost  in  other  lines  seems  everywhere  the 
order  of  the  day.     If  you  have  others  for  whose  continued 
care  you  are  concerned,  you  should  learn  for  yourself 
how  and  how  cheaply  it  can   be  guaranteed  by  the 
staunchest  life  insurance  company  in   the   world. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  tne  new  forms  of  policies  write  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York,  N.  Y. 


"A   New   Appraisal    of    Christian    Science" 

Just  out.  Briefly,  but  thoroughly,  covers  the  whole 
subject.  It's  by  Rev.  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell.  Price 
50  cents,  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60 
East  23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 


HIGH   ABOVE   ALL 

THE 

PAUL  E.  WIRT 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

has  for  over  30  years  maintained  its 
position  as  the  best.  Always  ready, 
always  writes.  Over  100  styles,  at  all 
prices.  Sold  by  leading  dealers. 
There  ft  »»  substitute.  Illustrated 
catologue  free.     Address 

Box  G-24.  Bloomsbury.  Pa. 


A  Life  Saver  What  to  do  till  the  doctorcomes. 
T)eft  hands  and  ready  wits. 
"Emergency  Notes"1  posts  ev- 
erybody. A  book  for  every 
household.  Price  50  cents. 
Funk  &  "Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 


Quick! 


FINE  POLISHED  OAK  CABINETS 


and  the  same  shape,  sire  and  quality  of  Tools 
that  we  have  sold  in  our  store  to  mtchanics 
since  1848.     Absolutely  the  best. 

Outfit  No.  47—91  Tools  *7.50 

••    .',.'    •:»     ••       111.00 

"       ■•    i:i    ::«     -       14.00 

■•    ;,  1     10     "       SO.00 

••  Kin    :m     »      84.00 

Further  Jft.-ul*  in  (  (laloftue  No.  J347 
[Aulomobilista   should  --*n.l  r.t  Circular  No.  234*  of  the 

'   T\'l  li>sv     ACTVKIT.'' 

Hammacher,  Schlemmci*  &  Co. 

II,.'  «l«.n  ••.  I  «<•!-  sod  Sopplin 
>f -  Vorl.  Sinrr  I  M*  4lh  At*.  *  lltk  8t, 


Our  readers  are  aakod  to  mention  Thk  Litkrary  DIGEST  wnen  writing  Jo  advertisers. 
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OUCATIONAK 


LeArixToBe 


FIGURES 


HOW  TO  GET  A  BIGGER  SALARY 

Do  you  want  to  earn  a  bigger  salary?  Do  you  want  to  be  worth  more  to 
yourself  and  to  your  employer?  If  you  want  to  hold  the  whip-hand  in 
commercial  transactions.write  for  our  free  book,  "Rapid  Calculation." 

It  tells  all  about  a  system  that  enables  you  to  handle  figures  with 
marvelous  ease  and  rapidity  ;  a  system  that  enables  you  to  handle 
groups  of  figures  just  as  easily  as  you  now  handle  single  figures.  It 
shows  how  you  can  add,  subtract,  multiply  or  divide  rows  of  figures  in 
your  head  without  having  to  resort  to  pencil  and  paper.  It  cuts  the 
work  of  almost  every  transaction  in  figures  in  two.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  you  to  have  an  aptitude  for  figures  to  master  this  method.  Any  one 
of  ordinary  intelligence  can  learn  in  a  few  evenings  at  home. 

Our   Free    Book    "Rapid    Calculation" 

tells  you  all  about  it.  It  may  improve  your  whole  business  life.  A 
study  of  the  system  is  intensely  interesting,  and  cannot  help  but  be  of 
value  to  you.  Fortunes  are  lost  through  mistakes  in  figuring.  This 
system  enables  you  to  prevent  mistakes.  Big  financial  deals  often  go 
to  the  man  who  can  figure  the  quickest.  The  system  that  this  book 
explains  will  teach  you  rapid  calculation  in  every  branch.  Every  page 
of  thi9  book  should  be  worth  a  dollar  to  you.  yet  its  only  cost  is  the 
effort  to  ask  for  it.  All  vou  have  to  do  is  to  send  your  name  and 
address  and  the  book  will  "be  forthcoming  by  the  next  mail.  Address 
Commercial  Correspondence  schools,  3S60  Commercial  Building,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered  by  tbe 

LANGUAGE 

PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined  with 

The    Rosenthal 

Common  Sense  Method 

of  Practical  Linguistry 

Tbe  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

yOU  HEAR  THE  EXACT  PRONUNCIATION  OK  EACH 
WORD  AND  PHRASE.  A  lew  minutes'  practice  several  limes 
a  day  at  spare  momenta  gives  a  thorough  mastery  of  conversational 
French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian. 

Send  for  testimonials,  booklet  and  Utter. 

the  L.\Y«;i  \«;k-i»hoyk  method 

SO*.!  Metropolis  Rolldine,  Kroadnaj  and   It'.th  Street,  New  York 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

TO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,    schools  and  families, 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    WM.  O.  PRATT,  M|fr. 

1    f-    I  K\TS  for  trial  13 

I  Jj  weeks.  In  this  illus- 
trated national  week- 
lyn.Il  the  important  news  of 
the  world  is  stated  clearly, 
fairly,  and  briefly,  for  busy  readers.  Many  special  features 
of  great  interest.  It  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining— 
THE  paper  for  the  home.  .*1  year;  takes  pi  ace  of  $2  to  $4 
papers       Try  it.  13  wks.  for  15c      Pathfinder.  Wash,  I).  0. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days.  Vou  can  learn  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home, 
no  matter  where  you  live.  No  need  to  spend  months  as  with 
old  systems.  Boyd's  Syllable  System  is  easy  to 
learn— easy  to  write— --^asy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines — no  positions— no  shading,  as 
in  other  systems,  N<>  long  li>t  of  word  signs  to  confuse 
OVLY  NINE  CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  you  have  the  en- 
tire Engh-h  (or  any  other)  language  at  your  ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND.  The  best  system  fur  stenographers,  private 
secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers,  teach- 
ers, physti  i  ins,  literary  folk  ami  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  hold  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere.  Send  to-day  for  booklets,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  offer,  etc. 

CHICAGO   CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS 
930    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


The   Michigan    Military   Academy 

Ideal  site.  Fine  equipment.  Prepares  for  all  colleges 
Strong  teaching.  Genuine  military  training.  Symmet- 
rical culture.  Clean  atmosphere.  Not  a  reform  school. 
LAW  KKENCK  CAMERON  HULL,  President  and  Super- 
intendent, Orchard  Lake,  Michigan. 


The  Monthly  School  Directory  of  THE 
LITERARY  DIGEST  for  October  will 
appear  in  the  October  26th  issue. 


Jumt  Published 


LVI  I 


BY  MABEL  WAGNALLS 

Author  of  "  Stars  of  the  Opera,"  etc. 
A  brief,  but  beautiful  romance  in  which  the 
discovery  of  a  sweet  and  powerful  voice  leads  ulti- 
mately to  a  climax  as  thrilling  as  the  death  scene 
in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  story  is  told  with 
simple  grace  and  directness  and  is  singularly  pathet- 
ic and  forceful. 

ru.K  wiikki.kr  wil-COX  says  r-"It  is  perfectly  delight- 
ful.   The  theme  is  new  and  interesting." 

Hour  Glass  Series.     Small  12  mo.  cloth, 
illustrated,  4.0  cents  net. 

FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York. 


MEN'S  RUBBER  BELTS 

F01  the  reduction  of  the  abdomen.  Not 
only  do  they  reduce  but  are  of  great 
comfort     and    support     to     the     spine. 

A  simple,  harmless, 
and  effectual  meth- 
od of  reducing  your 
flesh  exactly  where 
desired. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  "  L  " 

DR.  JEANNE  WALTER  (Patentee) 

ALPINE  BUILDING 
55  West  33d  Street  New  York 

Jlgencies  in  Large  Cities 


SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING,... 


Fifteen  prize  studies  by  practical 
teachers,  covering;  the  subject  of 
teaching  in  a  broad  and  helpful 
way.  12 mo,  cloth,  $1.00  net. 
Funk  k  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


How  to  Breathe 

For  Health,  Strength 
and  Endurance 

Send  for  my  64-page  illustrated 
book.  Lung  and  Muscle  Culture,  the 
most  instructive  treatise  ever  pub- 
lished on  the  vital  subject  of  Deep 
Breathing— Correct  and  Incor- 
rect Breathing  clearly  described 
with  diagrams  and  illustrations. 
The  information  given  in  this 
book  has  led  thousands  into  the 
Correct     path    to    health    and 
strength     Over  200,000  already 
sold.      Sent  on  receipt  of  10c. 
(stamps  or  coin  1      Address 

PAUL  von  BOECKMANN 

piratory  Specialist 
»38  BrUUI  BoiMlac,  SOU  tlb  At*. 
New  York 


Strong  Arms! 

FOR  MEN.  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN 

For  lOc  ta.ftH3* 

I  will  show,  as  long  as  they  last,  one  of  my 
charts  showing  exercises  that  will  quickly 
build  up  shoulders,  arms,  forearms  and  hands 
without  any  apparatus.  They  are  beauti- 
fully illustrated  with  twenty  half-tone  cuts. 
Regular  price  25  cents. 

Ill   ADDITION   TO  THIS. 
if  you  send  for  one  at  once,  will  make  you 
a  present  of  another  chart  which  alone  is 
worth  more  than  you  pay  for  the  first  men- 
The  latter  shows  my  new  method  for  build- 
ing up  a  great  chest,  shoulders  and  arms. 
PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER.  41   Barker  Bldg. 

Select  School  of  Physical  Culture, 
1 10  West  42d  Street  New  York  City 


A   Cruel  Test — "Ma,  why  does  Sis  sing  so  much 
when  Mr.  Spoonamore  is  here?  ' 

"I  think,  dear,  she  is  trying  to  test  his  love." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


An  Easy  Disguise  —  (to  the  barber) — "Lather 
me  thoroughly — there  comes  my  tailor."  —  Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


He  Was  Safe. — "Don't  you  ever  feel  anxious  be- 
cause your  husband  employs  such  a  beautiful  ste- 
nographer?" 

"Not  in  the  least.  I  was  his  stenographer  for 
seven  years,  and  I  would  probably  be  working  in 
his  office  yet  if  I  hadn't  practically  proposed  to  him." 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

October  5. — The  Arbitration  Committee  of  the 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  by  a  vote  of 
30  to  8,  approves  the  principle  of  obligatory 
arbitration.  Germany  and  Austria  vote  in  the 
negative. 

October  6. — It  is  reported  from  Tangier  that  the 
British  Government  has  accepted  Raisuli's  terms 
for  the  release  of  Sir  Harry  MacLean. 

Outrages  against  Jews  are  renewed  in  Odessa 
and  many  are  severely  beaten. 

October  7. — A  Russo-Chinese  telegraph  conven- 
tion signed  at  Peking  restores  to  China  all  her 
former  rights  to  lines  in  Russian  Manchuria. 

October  8. — Secretary  Taft  is  warmly  welcomed 
at  Shanghai  by  Chinese,  American,  and  foreign 
merchants. 

A  Belgian  syndicate  is  reported  to  have  been 
formed  to  establish  a  line  of  turbine  steamers 
between  Antwerp  and  New  York  and  Boston. 

Sultan  Abd-el-Aziz,  of  Morocco,  receives  the 
French  minister,  and  expresses  his  intention  to 
carry  out  the  reforms  provided  in  the  Algeciras 
convention. 

October  9. — The  eighth  plenary  session  of  the 
Hague  Peace  Conference  discusses  the  rules  for 
laying  submarine  mines  and  the  convention 
concerning  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war. 

October  10. — The  Committee  on  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague  adopts  the  report  on  the  Interna- 
tional High  Court  of  Justice  by  a  vote  of  38  to 
3,  and  a  resolution  for  it  to  go  into  effect  as 
soon  as  the  judges  are  selected. 

Domestic. 

October  4.  —  President  Roosevelt  addresses  the 
Waterways  Convention  at  Memphis,  and  starts 
on  his  hunting  trip  in  Louisiana. 

Attorney-General  Bonaparte  decides  that  the 
Navy  Department  can  ship  coal  in  foreign 
ships  for  the  Pacific  cruise. 

October  5. — The  Waterways  Convention  at  Mem- 
phis adopts  a  resolution  asking  Congress  for  an 
appropriation  sufficient  for  the  creation  of  a 
fourteen-foot  channel  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

October  6. — -Despite  the  two-cent-fare  law,  thirty- 
nine  railroads  operating  in  Ohio  show  an  aggre- 
gate increase  of  $1,332,282  in  earnings  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1907,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year. 
More  than  five  hundred  delegates  assemble  at 
Atlanta  for  the  International  Cotton  Congress. 

October  7. — Lee  De  Forest  makes  a  successful 
wireless- telephone  test  over  a  distance  of  two 
miles  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  declares  that  the 
practicability  of  his  apparatus  is  demonstrated. 

The  Tobacco  Trust  files  its  answer  to  the  Govern- 
ment's suit,  denying  every  allegation  in  it. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
voluntarily  gives  an  increase  of  eight  per  cent. 
in  wages  to  its  telegraphers. 

October  8. — The  first  test  ride  for  Army  officers 
ordered  by  the  President  is  taken  from  Fort 
Myer,  Va.,  without  any  spills  or  accidents. 

October  9. — The  Episcopal  House  of  Bishops  re- 
h  ■  1  .  Bishop  Doane's  resolution  forbidding  mar- 
riage of  a  person  whose  divorced  husband  or 
wife  is  living. 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 

of  making  perfect  duplicates  with  the  Hand  Tip  Top  Du- 
plicator.   No  intricate  mechanism.     No  printers' ink.  Al- 
ways ready.  100  copies  from  pen-written  and  50  copies  from 
typewritten   original.     Uwehil  ill  any  biiHinens.     Sent  on 
Ten  Day-.'  Trial  Without  Deposit.  Com- 
plete duplicator.     Cap  Size.     (Prints   %% 
X  13  inches. )     Contains   16   feet  of  rolled 
printing   HUrface  {which  enn   be  used  over 
and    over  ag-ilii).    Price  $7  50  less  33)t)  per 

cent  discount.     »."..imiie(. 
THE  f'EMX  I\  DAI'S  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Daus  llldg.,  Ill  John  St.,  New  York. 
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In  this  column,  to  deoide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


^PT/ie  Lexicographer  does    not    answer   anony- 
mous communications. 


"A.  D.  W.,"  Denver,  Colo. — "Kindly  define  and 
differentiate  the  words  'transcendence,'  'transcend- 
ent,' and  'transcendental  '  " 

In  several  meanings  the  last  two  words  are  synony- 
mous, but  in  Kantian  philosophy  transcendent  is  used 
to  denote  that  which  is  wholly  beyond  experience,  be- 
ing neither  given  as  an  a  posteriori  nor  a  priori  element 
of  cognition.  Transcendental,  in  the  language  of  the 
Emersonian  school,  has  been  applied  to  the  soul's 
supposed  intuitive  knowledge  of  things  divine  or 
human  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  known 
to  man.  But  in  Schelling's  explanation  of  the  uni- 
verse the  word  is  used  to  mean  rising  above  the  com- 
mon notions  of  men.  Transcendence,  which  is  the 
state  or  quality  of  being  transcendent,  has  a  specific 
meaning  in  theology — "Existence  in  a  sphere  or 
mode  above  and  beyond  that  of  other  beings;  spe- 
cifically, the  existence  of  God  above  and  apart  from 
the  universe,  and  not  limited  by  time  and  space,  so 
that  he  acts  upon  it,  as  it  were,  from  without." 

"J.  B.  B.,"  Bloomington,  111.— "What  is  the 
meaning  of  '  R.  I.'  usually  written  after  the  name 
of  the  ruling  sovereign  of  England  ?  What  is  the 
King  of  England's  full  title  ?  " 

The  letters  "R.  I."  following  the  name  of  Vic- 
toria, Queen  of  England,  stood  for  the  words  Re- 
tina et  Imperatrix,  which  mean  "Queen  and  Em- 
press." Following  the  signature  of  Edward  VII. 
they  stand  for  Rex  et  Imperator  and  mean  "King 
and  Emperor."  Both  the  abbreviations  R.  and  I. 
are  explained  in  the  department  of  Abbreviations 
of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 

King  Edward's  legal  title,  under  the  Royal  Titles 
Act  (1901),  is  "Edward  VII.,  by  the  Grace  of 
God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of 
India.' 

"A.  B.  P.,"  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. — "  (1)  How  is  atro- 
phying pronounced  ?  (2)  May  the  word  notoriety  be 
used  to  express  '  prominence  of  publicity  '  without 
necessarily  implying  disfavor  ?  " 

(1)  The  correct  pronunciation  is  at'ro-fi-ing  (both 
i's  as  in  pin).  (2)  Notoriety  is  evil  repute  or  a  dis- 
honorable counterfeit  of  fame.  It  is  the  state  of 
being  too  publicly  or  too  unfavorably  known.  A 
notorious  man  is  one  who  is  publicly  or  widely 
known  and  the  subject  of  general  remark.  The 
word  in  its  specific  sense  designates  one  who  is  un- 
favorably known  to  the  general  public.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  noted  man  is  one  who  is  well  and 
favorably  known  by  reputation  or  report  and  is 
therefore  eminent.  Notorious  and  notoriety,  said 
of  persons,  commonly  imply  evil  repute,  but  notea 
and  notable  signify  good  repute.  A  man  may  be 
noted  for  his  ability  or  his  talents;  another,  notori- 
ous for  his  crimes.  Milton  became  noted  through 
his  verse;  Charles  II.  achieved  notoriety  through 
his  follies,  and  was  notorious  for  his  vices. 


Cold-Proeft 


i&i 


Underwear 


Wright's  Health  Underwear  differs  from  common  underwear  in 
that  it  protects  the  wearer  from  catching  colds.  It  is  made  as  no  other 
underwear  is,  on  the  wonderful  Wright's  loop-fleece  principle.  Upon 
the  foundation  fabric  Is  woven  a  myriad  of  tiny  loops  of  wool  forming  a 
fleecy  lining  to  the  garment.  This  open  woven  fleece  gives  the  skin  the 
requisite  ventilation,  allows  the  pores  to  breathe,  carries  off  perspiration 
and  allows  it  to  evaporate  outside,  leaving  the  skin  dry  and  healthy. 

Ordinary  catch-cold  underwear  is  tightly  woven,  non-absorbent, 
holds  the  perspiration  on  the  skin— chills  the  body— gives  colds. 
With  Its  many  advantages  Wright's  Health  Underwear  costs  no 
more  than  common  underwear.  Ask  yonr  dealer  for  it  and  write 
for  free  book  "The  Loop  of  Health  and  the  Fleece  of  Comfort." 

WRIGHT'S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO.,  75  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


Have  you   been 

STUNG 

Thousands  of  worth- 
less inverted  gas 
lights  have  been 
palmed  off  on  the 
public  for  the 

National  Automatic 

The  only  Inverted   Light  that  can 
give  permanent  satisfaction. 

It  is  made  to  serve:  other  kinds  are  made 
to  sell.  The  only  light  having  automatic 
control  of  gas  under  varying  pressure, 
which  insures  perfect  combustion. 

"National  Automatic" 
stamped  on  every  regulator 
(see  arrow).  Every  light  sold 
in  sealed  carton  and  guaran- 
teed. Write  for  Booklet  and 
name  of  local  agent. 

National  Gas  Light  Co. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Automatic 
Regulator 


±3152 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  fin  Rollers 


GOKEY'S  52SS 
STORM  SHOE 

Sporting  and  Surveyor's  Boots 

you  want  a  good  water- 
proof storm  shoe,  get  Gokey's. 
It  is  water-proofed  like  the  old 
Indian  treated  his  moccasins. 
Gokey  makes  every  pair  by-hand 
and  to-order.  He  has  the  largest 
and  best  equiped  factory  in  the 
world  for  hand-made  shoes. 

Gokey  use9  Moose-Calf   uppers  ami 
K<*  k-0;ik  eoles — these  shoes  wesr  like 
iron.    Gokey     makes  them     fit — takes 
care    ».(   tender   feet,   too.       Latest 
styles  for  all  outdoor  uses. 
From  $3.50  up,  delivered  prepaid 
Write  for  illustrated  hooklet 
WM.  \.  GOKET 
SHOE  CO. 
11th  Street, 
Jamestown,  I .  ^  . 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


Our  Six  Per  Cent  Certificates  of  Dej 
ford  unquestioned  sectr  ty  ;  for  the  asoetfl 
this   bank  consist  of  first    mortgages  <>n  im- 
proved and  marketable    real   estate.     Please 
write  for  bnr»k]~t  "F"Banl  affby  H 


EQUITABLE  BANKING  I  LOAN  CO. 

CEO.  A.SMITH.  Puts.  MACON.    CA 


Our  Certificates  if  Deposit  secured 
by    First    mortgages    on    improved 
real  estate  offer  the  safest  form  of 
investment  of   funds,   yielding  6 
per  annum.  Write  for  booklet  "D." 


KiflTAL  Sioo.pdbqo; 


•Some  tivell 


s^Si 


t.L 


like* 

hoes 

Hie  more  wom^V^J^fhe  brighter." 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAPOL1Q 

never  seem  to  grow  old.Try  &  c&ke  - 
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MID-WINTER 
CRUISES 

Pleasure  Cruising  in  Pleasure  Ships 

CI  The  twin  screw  S.S.  "Moltke" 
leaves  New  York  Jan'y  29th 
for  a  cruise  to  Madeira,  Spain, 
Italy,  Africa  and  Asia  Minor 
— Duration  79  days. 

C]J  A  cruise,  not  only  for  health 
and  recreation,  but  also  to  sup- 
ply an  educational  agency  which 
should  not  be  missed  by  any  one 
who  can  possibly  arrange  to 
accompany  it. 

CJ  The  twin  screw  S.  S.  "Oceana" 
makes  two  cruises  to  the  West 
Indies,  Venezuela  and  the  Pa- 
nama Canal— Jan'y  25  th  and 
Feb'y  2  7th. 

CjJ  The  beautiful  West  Indies  with 
their  delightful  climate,  the 
Spanish  Main  so  rich  in  historic 
interest  and  the  great  Canal 
works  combine  to  make  these 
the  finest  tours  on  the  American 
continent. 

Their  duration  is  28  days  each. 
Write  for  our  illustrated  book 
giving     complete     particulars. 

Hamburg-American  Line 

35-37  Broadway,  New  York 


0Mitf»i  ttOBS 

(AWAY- FROM -THE -USUAL) 

I  For  JAPAN,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  and  I 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 
372  Boy  Iston  Street  BOSTON  J 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOUR 
SPECIAL  SELECT  PARTY  LEAVING 
In  November.  VS6th  Season.  Strict- 
ly   flrst-cliisst    in    nil     details.     For 
Illustrated  Itineraries,  address  Mns.  M.  A. 
Crosley.  22  E.  4.">th  St.,  New  York  City,  or 
308  E.  15th  St,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

American  Artist  and 
wife  former  resi- 
dents in  Italy  will 
conduct  select  party 
for  three  months' 
stndy  and  recreation 

in  Italy  and  Paris.     Particulars. 

C.FLETCHER,  65 So.  Oxford  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

europe  ^^rr;;  $250 

SO  tours  at  lowest  rates  from  $170  up.     British    lelss, 
Belgium,   Holland,    France,    Switzerland.   Germany, 

>  [  detsi la  apply 
VOW  Rer.  L.U.  TEMPLE'S  TOl'KS,  P.  0.  Box  Z 
31  ;n  Bmton,  >la»«. 


Using 

the 

Vacuum 

System 

Clean  Cars 

Sleeping  cars,  parlor  cars,  dining  cars, 
chair  cars  and  coaches — every  inch  of 
them  kept  pure,  healthy,  sweet  and 
clean  by  the  wonderful  new  Vacuum 
Cleaning  System,  just  installed  on  the 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

&St.PaulRy. 

No  other  line  west  of  Buffalo  uses 
the  vacuum  system  of  cleaning.  It 
is  applied  to  mattresses,  blankets,  up- 
holstery, carpets,  curtains  and  chairs. 
By  its  tremendous  suction  force  it  re- 
moves all  dirt,  dust,  grit  and  germs 
as  no  other  method  can.  It  results 
in  absolutely  hygienic  cars — 
perfect   sanitation    throughout. 

It  means  more  to  you  in 
health,  comfort  and  clean- 
liness  than  you  can  meas- 
ure to  select  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way   on    your    trips    West, 
Northwest     or     Southwest. 

For  Literature  on   any 
Western  trip,  address 

F.  A.  MILLER        W.  S.  HOWELL 

„      ,.  _,  Gen'l  Eastern  Act. 

Oen'l  Pa.».  Agt.        881  Broadway 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


ORIENT! 


A  BelOCl  Limited 
Party  under  ex- 
perienced leader- 
ship, will  leave  New  York  January  4th,  1908, 
fur  iCgypI  imd  the  Nile,  Smyrna,  Con- 
stantinople, Greece,  Sicily,  Naples 
and  Home  <lnrli>ir  Holy  Week  anil 
Baater.  Everything  flrat  class.  Moderate 
cost.  Referencesexchantjed.  Twelfth  Annual 
tour.  For  full  particulars,  address  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Peck.  4G9  West  152d  St.,  N.  Y. 

MEXICO  and  CALIFORNIA  TOURS 

16th  Annual  Mexico  Tours  by 
private  trains  or  Steamer  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March. 
$16o  up  including  all  expenses. 
California  Tour  $350.  Send 
for  itineraries. 

GATES  TOURS,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

HBBM ^m m —   or  800  Wanhlnitton   Street,  Boston 

Three  Members  for  Select  Tours 

A  Lady  well  known,  and  thoroughly  versed 
in  travel,  educational  and  social  matters, 
wishes  three  additional  members  of  small 
party  going  abroad  forsix  months.  Address 
promptly.  P.  O.  Box  X',3.  Baltimore,  Md. 

COMFORTABLE  l&ZSZffi&SSZ 

ments  flrstolass.   Our 
circular*)  t'-ll  more. 
II.  W.  IH.NNINO  &  CO. 

Room  102  Congregational 
Hous«.  14  Beaeon  Street,  HOSTON,  MASS. 


GATES 
TOURS 


ORIENTAL 
TRAVEL 


HE     WEST,    THE 
E  A  S  T,   T  H  E 
SOUTH — Glori- 
ous, Wonderful,  Alluring. 

Each  brimful  of  opportunities 
for  settler  or  of  interest  to  tourist. 
The  connecting  link,  the  SOUTH- 
ERN PACIFIC  Water  Route, 
between  New  York  and  New 
Orleans — magnificent  new  steam- 
ers, comfort  their  key  note — con- 
nect at  New  Orleans  with  steamers 
for  Havana  or  rail  lines  for  the 
Southwest  and  Pacific  Coast. 

Send  for  handsomely  illustrated  and  in- 
structive book,  "A  Hundred  Golden  Hours 
at  Sea." 

L.  H.  NUTTING,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

349   Broadway,  New   York. 

Or  to  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent. 


1908 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Plan  nnw  for  next  year.     Write   for  our  Topical 
Courses  of  Reading,  prepared  especially  fur  European 
travelers.      Unique,    invaluable.       Sent  free  on  re- 
quest.    BUREAU    OF    UNIVERSITY    TRAVEL, 
19  Trinity  Place.  Boston. 

Cr\nt{><  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
\*\J\jr%>  O  ORIENT,  EGYPT  and 
THI1DQ  NILE,  RIVIERA, 
1  \J\JI\0  SOUTHERN  EUROPE, 
etc.  Frequent  departures.  Inclusive  Fares. 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  etc. 

A  DAY  in  CAPERNAUM 
A  buHy    day  in  Christ's   ministry. 
12mo.    Cloth.  75cts.  Funk  k  Wagnalls  Co. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Select  pnrtv  sails  11th  Dec.    "Oretie." 
De  Potter  Tours,  it'i  ll'wuy,  K.V.  (Est.  20  yenrs.) 

CLARK'S  TENTH  ANNUAL 
CRUISE.  Feb.  6.  70  days, 
l>v  specially  chartered  S.  S. 
'■Arabic."  lfi.000  tons.  THREE  TOURS  ROUND  THE 
WORLD  EASTWARD:  also  Riviera  and  Sicily  in  January. 
liitMt  C.  OliAKK,  Tlm«>s  nulluliitr,  New  York 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


A  REPUBLICAN  FUSION  WITH  HEARST 

FOR  better  or  for  worse,  the  Republicans  and  the  Independ- 
ence League  have  adopted  a  fusion  ticket  for  the  November 
elections  in  New  York  County,  with  the  immediate  result  that  the 
country  at  large  is  recalling  John  Adams's  description  of  New 
York  politics  as  "the  devil's  own  incomprehensibles."  Briefly, 
Mr.  Herbert  Parsons,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Republican  County 
Committee  and  a  Roosevelt  'prote'ge',  has  committed  his  party  to  an 
alliance  with  Mr.  Hearst's  Independence  League,  the  common  ob- 
ject of  the  alliance  being  the  defeat  of  Tammany — or,  as  Mr.  Par- 
sons states  the  issue,  the  support  of  Governor  Hughes.  Last  year, 
when  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  Hughes  were  rival  candidates  for  the 
governorship,  Mr.  Parsons  denounced  Mr.  Hearst  on  the  ground 
that  "he  does  not  know  what  fair  play  is  "  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
President  Roosevelt  sent  a  member  of  his  cabinet  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  campaign  and  to  assure  the  New  York  voters  that  Hearst 
was  "an  enemy  of  the  republic,"  "a  demagog,"  and  "an  unsound 
radical."  The  remembrance  of  these  facts,  while  it  embarrasses 
the  Republican  press,  does  not  seem  to  disturb  either  Mr.  Hearst 
or  Mr.  Parsons.  The  latter,  when  questioned  about  the  incongru- 
ity of  the  alliance,  explains  that  what  the  Republican  party  fought 
last  year  was  not  Mr.  Hearst  himself,  nor  yet  his  principles — prin- 
ciples which  "are  approved  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple." "  It  was  the  methods  that  we  Republicans  fought,"  says  Mr. 
Parsons,  illuminatingly ;  and  he  adds :  "  But  in  any  event  Mr. 
Hearst  is  not  a  candidate  this  year."  Mr.  Hearst  repays  the  com- 
pliment and  justifies  fusion  by  a  statement  in  which  he  says  :  "The 
Independence  League  in  combining  makes  no  sacrifice  of  princi- 
ple. It  stands  consistently  opposed  to  bossism."  And  he  adds  : 
"Any  one  opposed  to  the  combination  between  the  Independence 
League  and  the  Republican  party  in  this  city  is  opposed  to  the 
defeat  of  Tammany  Hall."     To  quote  him  further : 

"The  League  may  often  differ  with  the  Republican  party  in 
State  and  national  matters,  but  this  is  a  campaign  to  overthrow 
boss  rule,  to  rebuke  a  corrupt  and  incompetent  administration,  and 
to  prevent  dishonest  election  practises,  and  here  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a  difference  of  opinion  between  sincere  and  conscien- 
tious men 

"  So  this  movement  is  not  so  much  a  combination  of  parties  as  a 
union  of  the  people  regardless  of  party  to  overthrow  a  corrupt 
government  and  the  criminal  interests  that  profit  by  its  protection." 

Governor  Hughes  refuses  to  comment  on  the  situation,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  a  governor  to  assume  the  role  of 
party  boss  by  interfering  in  matters  of  local  politics.  Independ- 
ence Leaguers  claim  that  President  Roosevelt  was  informed  of  the 
deal  in  advance,  and  opposed  no  objection.  The  Republican  press 
refuse  to  credit  this  claim,  altho  a  number  of  Democratic  papers 


think  that  such  acquiescence  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  President's  ideas  of  "practical "  politics.  It  is  noted 
with  interest  that  the  Hearst-Parsons  alliance  is  defended  by  Sen- 
ator Page,  a  close  political  friend  of  Governor  Hughes.  Outside 
of  Mr.  Hearst's  publications  apparently  the  only  New  York  paper 
to  champion  the  fusion  with  enthusiasm  is  The  Evening  Mail 
(Rep.),  which  explains,  nevertheless,  that  it  'has  nothing  to  take 
back  that  it  has  ever  said  against  William  R.  Hearst."  The  Mail 
has  published  in  the  past  some  of  the  most  vitriolic  of  the  anti- 
Hearst  cartoons.  After  reasserting  its  position  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Hearst,  it  goes  on  to  say  :  "We  are  not,  however,  either  so  blind  or 
so  presumptuous  as  to  counsel  or  'ustify  a  similar  attitude  toward 
the  Hearst  following."  Republicans,  it  asserts,  "will  sacrifice  no 
principle  in  fusing  with  the  followers  Oi  Hearst."  Republican  dis- 
like to  the  fusion,  argues  the  same  paper,  is  not  so  much  the  result 
of  offended  idealism  as  it  is  a  product  of  the  rancor  caused  by  Mr. 
Hearst's  bitter  and  ruthless  campaign  methods.     To  quote  further  : 

"Keep  the  target  in  mind.  The  target  is  Tammany.  It  is  the 
same  old  Tammany,  it  anything  a  little  worse  than  before.  The 
delegation  it  sent  to  Albany  *ast  year  was  about  the  most  depraved 
in  the  wigwam's  history.  It  'ined  up  solidly  against  police  reorgan- 
ization, in  behalf  of  Kelsey.  against  the  Public-Service  Commis- 
sions Act.     It  was  absolutely  invulnerable  to  civic  appeals 

"The  forces  that  fought  the  Hughes  policies  in  the  last  legisla- 
ture would  rejoice  in  the  return  to  Albany  of  another  delegation 
which  would  stand  like  a  rock,  as  the  Tammany  delegation  stood 
this  spring,  against  the  new  and  better  order  01  things. 

"Will  good  Republicans  and  good  citizens  let  this  come  to  pass: 
Is  their  animosity  to  William  R.  Hearst  so  strong  that  they  see 
nothing  worthy  of  respect  in  the  great  following  that  .ined  up  be- 
hind him  in  two  campaigns?  Do  they  not  see  that,  making  the 
most  liberal  discount  for  the  deluded  and  the  restless,  this  follow- 
ing represents  sentiments,  convictions,  protests  that  deserve  a 
hearing?  Is  there  any  comparison  between  this  group  and  the 
body  of  civic  death  that  is  Tammany? 

"The  fusion  puts  it  in  the  power  of  anti-Tammany  voters  to  cast 
ballots  that  shall  be  something  more  than  a 'moral  yearning  ' — to 
conduct  a  campaign  that  has  a  good  hope  of  success  as  well  as 
good  intentions.  Through  it  the  Republican  electorate  has  a 
chance  really  to  do  something  for  the  city." 

The  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.)  regards  the  fusion  as  "the  most 
promising  movement  for  the  defeat  of  the  Tammany  ticket  that 
has  appeared  in  Manhattan  for  many  years  "  ;  and  the  New  York 
Press  (Rep.)  asserts  that,  whatever  our  feelings  toward  Hearstism 
may  be,  "all  the  cant  and  hypocrisy  in  the  world  can  not  distort 
the  situation  into  anything  but  the  simple,  direct  question  :  Are 
the  Republicans  of  New  York  County  for  Governor  Hughes  or  are 
they  against  him?     It  is  up  to  them." 

This  about  sums  up  the  case  for  the  defense.  Those  who  condemn 
the  fusion  are  more  vigorous  and  picturesque  in  their  utterances, 
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if  not  more  varied  in  their  arguments.  "An  unholy  alliance," 
exclaims  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  leading  Republican  organ; 
and  The  Globe  (Rep.),  after  a  half-hearted  justification  of  the  deal, 
admits  that  the  first  news  of  it  "  made  every  decent  bit  of  flesh 

crawl."  "It  is  useless," 
it  adds,  "for  Republican 
politicians  to  blink  the 
fact  that  they  have  out- 
raged the  feelings  of  prob- 
ably a  majority  of  the 
party."  The  Evening 
Post  (Ind.)  regards  the 
whole  procedure  as  "  nau- 
seating and  revolting." 
"Is  it  good  politics  to 
train  Republicans  to  vote 
for  Hearst  candidates?" 
asks  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Leader 
(Rep.).  The  seduction 
of  the  New  York  Repub- 
licans, says  the  Detroit 
Journal  (Rep.),  "is  sig- 
nificant, spectacular,  and, 
to  Mr.  Hearst,  doubtless 
immensely  gratifying  "  ; 
it  is,  moreover,  "admit- 
tedly a  source  of  consid- 
erable anxiety  to  the 
national  Republican  party."  Even  if  successful,  thinks  the 
Buffalo  Express  (Rep.),  the  fusion  "can  be  of  little  help  either 
to  the  Republican  party  or  to  the  cause  of  good  government." 

The  national  aspect  of  the  alliance,  which  is  implied  by  the 
wide-spread  interest  shown  by  out-of-State  papers,  is  dwelt  upon 
in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  We 
read : 

"A  fusion  of  the  Republicans  with  Hearst  in  an  important  State 
like  New  York  a  year  before  a  national  election  rises  above  local 
boundaries.  It  has  an  effect  and  influence  outside  New  York 
State.  Democrats  here  are  openly  rejoicing  over  the  muddle  into 
which   Mr.  Parsons  has  got  himself  and  his  party  in   New  York 


MR.    HERBERT   PARSONS, 

Chairman  of  the  Republican  Committee  of 
New  York  County,  who  has  forced  his  party 
into  an  alliance  with  Mr.  Hearst's  Independ- 
ence League. 


County.  They  rejoice  at  the  embarrassment  the  present  arrange- 
ment must  bring  to  President  Roosevelt  and  Governor  Hughes. 
A  Democratic  victory  in  New  York  this  year  on  the  eve  of  the 
national  election,  they  say,  will  send  the  hopes  of  Democrats  all 
over  the  country  soaring  sky  high,  and  fill  them  with  enthusiasm. 
If  President  Roosevelt  fails  to  repudiate  the  bargain  which  Mr. 
Parsons  has  made,  every  Republican  stump  speaker  wiil  be  con- 
fronted with  it  in  next  year's  campaign.  And  should  Governor 
Hughes  become  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  there  will  be 
many  Republicans  to  question  him,  should  he  fail  at  this  juncture 
to  denounce  the  deal  with  Hearst  in  his  own  State.  Altogether 
the  Democrats  feel  that  Mr.  Parsons,  by  flinging  common-sense 
and  political  principles  to  the  winds,  has  given  them  the  first  gen- 
uine encouragement  and  reason  for  hopefulness  they  have  had  in 
many  a  long  day." 

The  same  paper  says  editorially  : 

"  Unreality  and  moral  confusion  were  stamped  upon  the  Parsons- 
Hearst  deal  from  the  first,  and  no  defense  or  explanation  of  it  can 
fail  to  sound  like  crazy  reasoning  or  topsy-turvy  morals.  Mr. 
Parsons  has  tried  to  poultice  his  earthquake.  He  bravely  an- 
nounces :  'A  vote  for  fusion  is  a  vote  for  Hughes.'  But  who,  does- 
he  suppose,  will  be  deceived  by  that?  Certainly  not  W.  R.  Hearst. 
He  has  continually  attacked  Governor  Hughes,  calling  his  veto  of 
the  two-cent-fare  bill  a  surrender  to  the  corporations,  pronouncing 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  a  sham,  etc.  Hearst  knows  ex- 
actly what  he  is  after,  and  his  program  includes  only  hatred  of 
Hughes  and  the  purpose  to  oppose  and  thwart  him  in  every  way 
possible.  It  is  vain  for  Mr.  Parsons  to  produce  his  little  labels 
designed  to  cover  the  huge  repulsiveness  of  the  political  bargain 
to  which  he  stooped.  Everybody  can  see  just  what  it  is,  and,  the 
longer  it  is  looked  at,  the  more  disgusting  does  it  appear." 

The  mistake,  says  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  "will  plague  its- 
makers  for  years  to  come."   Says  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) : 

"No  one  is  venturing  to  say  that  Mr.  Parsons  has  an  understand- 
ing with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  this  business,  yet  Mr.  Parsons  was  in 
and  out  of  Oyster  Bay  during  the  summer,  and  the  whole  country 
knows  what  a  deep  interest  the  President  takes  in  municipal 
affairs.  Did  not  Mr.  Roosevelt  consider  the  question  of  the  may 
oralty  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  indorse  Mr.  Burton  as  against  Tom 
Johnson?  New  York  is  his  own  native  city.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Parsons-Hearst  alliance,  the 
President  and  editor  are  nearer  together  in  politics  than  they  were 
when  Secretary  Elihu  Root  was  sent  to  Utica  to  deliver  that 
memorable  speech  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hughes. 

"And  why  not?     If  merely  a  question  of  methods  has  hitherto- 


HITTER    REFLECTIONS. 

Duet—"  And  to  think  that  we  left  them  all  that  to  waste  on  base- 
ball 1 "  —Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


AFTER    THE    ECLIPSE. 

The  lesser  stars  will  now  become  visible. 

—Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


AFTER    THE    I5ALL    IS    OVER. 
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THE    BROTHERHOOD  SIGN. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


THE    USUAL    VICTIM. 

—Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


BETWEEN    THE    UPPER  AND    THE    NETHER    STONE. 


divided  them,  Mr.  Hearst  is  already  on  the  road  to  reform.  Cer- 
tainly, two  such  masters  of  publicity  should  find  common  ground, 
even  in  the  matter  of  ways  and  means.  There  is  a  smell  of  victory 
ahead  for  the  Hearst-Republican  alliance  in  New  York.  The  Re- 
publicans who  protest  are  slow.  Tammany  is  the  common  enemy. 
There  are  times  when  solemn  truths  are  sudden,  and  sudden  truths 
are  solemn.     This  is  one  of  them." 

The  Nashville  American  (Dem.)  thinks  that  "it  would  not  be 
surprizing  if  Hearst  developed  into  a  Roosevelt  supporter." 


"The  basket  scraped  a  moment  threateningly,  but  prompt  work 
by  the  aeronauts  in  throwing  out  sand  ballast  caused  the  balloon 
to  shake  itself  free  from  the  coal  pile  undamaged  and  shoot 
straight  up  several  hundred  feet.  Then  it  swept  toward  the  north- 
east and  was  soon  lost  to  view." 


THE  LAHM  CUP  WON 

A  S  a  sort  of  trial  heat  in  the  great  international  balloon-race 
-**■  which  was  started  from  St.  Louis  on  the  21st  of  this  month, 
J.  C.  McCoy  andCapt.  Charles  DeF.  Chandler  sailed  aloft  on  the 
17th  in  the  United  States  Signal  Corps  balloon  No.  10  and  won 
the  Lahm  Cup  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America  before  they  landed. 
This  cup  was  provided  by  the  club  soon  after  Lieutenant  Lahm 
won  the  James  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  for  the  club  at  the  interna- 
tional races  in  Paris  last  year.  "  So  pleased  were  the  members  of 
the  club  at  the  victory,"  records  the  New  York  Tribune,  "that 
the  cup  was  named  for  the  pilot  of  the  balloon  I  rnited  States, 
and  it  was  put  up  by  the  club  to  be  won  by  the  aeronaut  who 
traveled  more  than  402  miles,  the  distance  traveled  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Paris  race,  provided  the  start  was  made  from  Ameri- 
can soil.  No.  10  won  the  cup  by  a  margin  of  73  miles,  landing  in 
West  Virginia  at  1.30  p.m.  of  the  iSth,  after  a  flight  of  475  miles. 
The  world's  record  of  i,3oomiles  was  made  by  Count  Henri  de  la 
Yaulx  in  1900,  and  the  American  record  of  1,150  miles  by  Prof. 
John  Wise  in  1859.  A  news  despatch  to  the  New  York  Times 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  departure  of  No.  10  : 

"When  the  ascension  was  made  lust  evening  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  aeronauts  to  remain  in  the  air  all  night,  as  a  test  of  the 
gas  to  be  used  by  the  balloons  in  the  international  aeronautic  con- 
tests which  begin  Monday.  However,  considering  the  likelihood 
that  they  might  be  carried  a  long  distance,  they  went  all  prepared 
for  a  long  flight.  Provisions  in  tin  cans,  self-heating  by  a  lime- 
slacking  device,  were  stored  in  the  basket,  and  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent instruments  lor  testing  purposes  were  carried. 

The  balloon,  with  a  capacity  of  7S.000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  was 
filled  yesterday  afternoon.  The  balloon  rose  gracefully,  and 
suddenly  veered  as  a  sharp  wind  struck  it.  colliding  with  the  tim- 
bers that  supported  a  huge  coal  pile  in  the  gas  plant  yard. 


OPENING  THE  PHILIPPINE  ASSEMBLY 

OUR  present  policy  in  the  Philippines,  says  Secretary  Taft  in 
his  opening  address  before  the  first  session  of  the  Philippine 
Assembly  on  October  16,  "must  logically  result  finally  in  ending 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  unless  both  peoples  agree  to 
retain  the  bond  owing  to 
mutually  beneficial  trade 
relations."  But  at  the 
same  time  he  asserts  his 
belief  that  the  period  of 
political  preparation  for 
the  Filipinos  will  prob- 
ably "  take  considerably 
longer  than  a  generation. " 
No  such  clear  and  direct 
statement  of  our  policy 
toward  the  islands,  agree 
the  American  press,  has 
ever  before  been  ven- 
tured by  any  responsible 
officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Many  papers  feel 
that  the  Secretary's  visit 
tails  at  .1  critical  moment, 
and  that  his  frank  and 
unequivocal  words  may 
avert  a  crisis  in  insular 
alt. liis.  The  chief  source 
of  possible  dissensions. 
as  the  New  York  Herald 
points  out.  were  removed  by  the  rlat-footed  .statement  that  im- 
mediate independence — the  platform  upon  which  the  Nationalists. 
constituting  two-thirds  of  the  membership  of  the  Assembly,  \\cre 
elected— is  out   oi  the  question.     The   policy  outlined 


GOVERNOR   JAMBS    F.  SMITH, 

As  Governor-Genaal  of  the  Philippines  he 
is  head  of  the  I'hilippine  Commission,  which 
lias  the  power  of   veto  over  the   meas^  1 
the  Assembly. 
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New  York  Globe,  "is of  such  a  character  that  it  should  receive  sup- 
port from  all  classes  in  this  country  without  regard  to  prior  views 
as  to  the  rightfulness  of  the  American  occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pines." In  the  course  of  his  speech,  as  reported  by  cable.  Mr. 
T.U't  says: 

*  "  A  majority  of  those  elected  are  immediate-independence  disci- 
ples, but  when  fully  considered  the  majority  is  small.  Assuming. 
however,  a  decided  majority  of  immediatists,  the  result  is  one  I 
thought  possible  even  when  urging  the  creation  of  the  Assembly. 
If  it  indicated  that  the  majority  were  irreconcilables,  obstructing 
the  Government,  it  would  be  discouraging,  but  I  am  confident  that 
the  majority  desire  the  Government  to  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Filipinos.     They  are  thus  generally  conservative. 

"  I  have  been  reported  as  coming  to  express  bitter  and  threaten- 
ing words  on  account  of  the  election.  Nothing  is  falser.  I  am 
filled  with  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  encouragement.     You  will 


Copytigbted,.]90T,  by  Underwood  A  Underwood,  Wew  Ynrlc. 

THE    AVCNTAMtl  NTO.    MANILA, 

Where  the  Philippine  Assembly  will  hold  its  sessions. 

properly  study  publi<  economy  in  the  numerous  bureaus,  but  I 
hope  that  utility  functions  will  be  thoroughly  investigated.  It 
would  b<  w  ise  to  prepare  a  recommendation  to  Congress  concern- 
ing the  (  ustoms  As  you  conduct  your  proceedings  and  shape  leg- 
islation on  patriotic,  conservative,  intelligent,  and  useful  lines  you 
will  show  capacity  to  participate  in  the  Government. 

"  Finally  upon  you  tails  the  responsibility  for  achieving  success 
and  bringing  a  greater  extension  of  political  power,  or,  through 
neglecl  and  obstruction,  of  requiring  the  confiscation  of  your  ex- 
isting powers  becai;  were  prematurely  granted." 

A  i  i<  turesque  item  appears  in  some  of  the  dispatches  telling 
how.  after  the  inauguration  pro<  eedings  had  closed  with  the  si 

Li  oi  il  anthem,  the  emerging  crowd  was  met  by  a 
native  band  in  the  streel  opposite  the  exit,  blaring  the  insurgent 
march.  According  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  while  this 
country  has  been  growing  "heartily  sick  of  its  Pastern  posses- 
sions" the  Fili]  stility  toward  America  "has  steadily  become 
intensified."  It  is  .  significant  fad  that  the  Progresistas,  or  those 
who  are  pro-American  in  sentiment  and  who  believe  that  the  is- 
lands are  not  yet  ripe  for  independence,  are  so  greatly  in  the 
minority  in  the  new  Assembly  :  and  bitter  murmurings  over  the 
"flag  law  "  have  not  entirely  ceased.  It  will  he  remembered  that 
during  the  elections  a  few  months  ago  a  number  of   Filipino  poli- 


ticians made  indiscreet  use  of  the  national  banner,  the  Katipunan 
flag,  as  a  vote-getter,  with  results  which  led  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission to  prohibit  its  display.  This  restriction  stirred  up  a  storm 
in  the  Filipino  press,  and  drew  from  El  Renacimiento,  the  most 
influential  native  paper  of  Luzon,  the  following  eloquent  protest  : 

"The  Filipino  flag  now  begins  its  true  Odyssey  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Filipinos.  An  Odyssey  of  future  glories  for  Filipino  national- 
ity. The  opposition  it  has  met  with  during  the  short  time  of  its 
existence  has  surrounded  it  with  a  halo  which  will  continue  to 
shine  in  splendor  after  a  thousand  generations 

"By  the  display  of  our  flag  in  public  places  and  by  the  play  ing- 
ot our  national  anthem,  we  do  not  mean  to  dispute  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  in  these  islands,  nor  defy  their  power.  We 
simply  make  use  of  that  emblem  and  that  stirring  air  to  keep  alive 
the  ideal,  the  realization  of  which  depends  in  such  large  measure 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  American  people  and  in  the  struggle  for 
the  attainment  of  which  so  many  noble  sons  of  the  Philippines  and 
of  America  have  lost  their  lives  upon  the  field  of  battle." 

The  Manila  .  Imeriean  advises  Americans  not  to  expect  too  much 
of  the  Filipinos,  who.  now  that  they  have  achieved  their  Repre- 
sentative Assembly,  are  confronted  with  a  very  difficult  and  com- 
plicated situation,  in  which  "it  wilt  take  judgment,  tact,  and  for- 
bearance to  show  their  capability." 

The  New  York  Sun,  after  remarking  that  it  has  taken  us  less 
than  ten  years  to  place  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the  Filipinos, 
exclaims  ironically  : 

"And  how  practical  we  have  been.  too.  We  have  not  pampered 
the  Filipinos  by  opening  our  markets  to  them.  We  have  not  given 
undue  encouragement  to  their  farmers.  We  have  not  let  their  to- 
bacco and  their  sugar  rind  a  market  here.  We  have  not  weakened 
the  brown  brother  by  making  the  tariff  reductions  he  needs.  One 
regrettable  incident  only  mars  the  record  :  so  far  we  have  not 
closed  the  interisland  traffic  to  all  except  American  vessels." 

The  Philadelphia  Press,  however,  finds  ample  ground  for  enthu- 
siasm in  the  opening  of  the  Assembly,  an  event  which  "  begins  a 
new  chapter  in  the  world's  colonial  administration."  and  repre- 
sents "the  greatest  and  most  successful  national  experiment  in 
teaching  self-government  the  world  has  yet  seen."  The  Press  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"France  gives  representation  to  its  colonies  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, Frenchmen  and  officials  casting  the  votes,  but  no  self- 
government.  No  European  Power  gives  any  tropical  colony  the 
local  self-rule  accorded  to  the  Philippines.  Jamaica,  which  once 
had  this  privilege,  has  had  the  powers  of  its  island  Assembly  re- 
duced until  its  functions  are  advisory. 

"Secretary  Taft,  through  all  his  administration  of  insular  affairs, 
has  accepted  and  acted  on  American  ideals.  He  has  fostered  edu- 
cation and  the  Philippine  budget  carries  a  larger  expenditure  for 
schools  for  6,000,000  people  than  the  Anglo-Indian  budget  for 
j50.000.000.  Filipinos  from  the  start  have  been  placed  on  the 
I  .overning  Council,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  like  posts.  In  India 
the  former  lias  only  been  reached  within  the  current  year." 


THE   MORIBUND  TELEGRAPH  STRIKE 

^l  "I  MTH  dispatches  from  all  over  the  country  announcing  the 
*  »  return  oi  striking  telegraphers  to  their  old  jobs,  where 
they  can  get  them,  the  newspapers  are  widely  agreeing  that  the  end 
ot  the  strike  is  in  sight.  Even  the  suspension  of  President  Small 
of  the  National  Union  because  of  his  proposal  to  vote  on  calling 
the  strike  off  is  not  taken  as  indicating  that  the  union  leaders  really 
believe  they  still  have  a  chance  to  win.  This  action  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  "speaks  more  for  their  valor  than  for  their  discre- 
tion." says  the  Indianapolis  News.  It  is  "magnificent,  but  not 
war,"  quotes  the  New  York  Globe,  which  observes  that  nailing 
a  ship's  colors  to  the  mast  will  not  suffice  to  keep  the  ship  afloat. 
Ike  Telegraph  Age  (New  York),  organ  of  the  "better  element" 
of  telegraph  operators,  also  detects,  amonp  union  members,  "a 
state  of  feeling  so  far  modified  in  expression  as  to,  encourage  the 
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belief  thai  softening  and  more  sane  influences  are  al  work,  pres- 
aging possibly  that  the  strike  may  soon  be  numbered  among  the 
things  of  the  past."  After  eight  weeks  of  waiting,  it  adds,  "it  can 
not  be  said  that  the  condition  of  the  striking  telegraphers  shows 
.my  signs  of  improvement."    It  continues  : 

"We  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  single  concession  gained  by  the  se- 
ceders  in  their  foolish  and  protracted  contest.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  any  amelioration  of  their  ill-luck  is  in  sight.  It  would  be  un- 
natural to  suppose  that,  under  such  adverse  circumstances,  in  which 
Mark  Tapley  himself  would  have  found  no  stimulus  warranting  a 
cheerful  point  of  view,  the  strikers  should  continue  to  main- 
tain an  unbroken  faith  in  the  success  of  their  cause.  It  is  'Hope 
deferred  thatmaketh  the  heart  sick,"  and  as  there  is  nothing  within 
the  scope  of  vision  that  holds  out  the  remotest  possibility  of  reach- 
ing the  promised  land,  as  attested  in  telegraph  employ,  the  propo- 
sition would  now  seem  to  be  reduced  to  its  least  common  denom- 
inator of  declaring  the  strike  off." 

The  New  York  Sun  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Company  has  "notified  its  officers  all  over  the  country 
that  the  i/ subject-to-delay '  notifications  are  withdrawn  and  that 
messages  will  be  taken  in  future  on  the  old  basis."  Officers  of 
both  the  Postal  and  the  Western  Union  telegraph  companies  are 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  strike  is  no  longer  giving  them  much 
cause  for  worry.  Head  Strategist  Russell,  of  the  Telegraphers' 
Union,  is  alsoquoted,  however,  to  the  contrary  effect.  "The  strike 
is  as  strong  as  ever  it  was,"  he  alleges,  and  adds  : 

"Mr.  Brooks  says  that  there  are  Si. S  operators  at  work  in  the 
Western-Union  main  building  )  in  New  York]  and  that  he  has  50 
more  there  than  before  the  strike.  Why  is  he  so  anxious  to  get  a 
few  strikers  back  now  and  then?  I  challenge  him  to  allow  a  com- 
mittee of  three  newspaper  men,  three  telegraphers,  and  three  citi- 
zens to  go  through  his  main-office  to  inspect  the  kind  of  telegra- 
phers he  has.  Competent  telegraphers  can  not  be  had  from  the 
schools.  It  takes  rive  years  to  make  a  telegrapher  competent 
enough  to  come  up  to  the  New  York  standard." 

The  Chicago  Socialist  has  been  watching  the  stock-market  and 
finds  that  the  variations  in  Western-l'nion  stock  indicate  that  the 
strike  is  going  to  succeed.      It  reasons  thus  : 

"The  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  Western-Union  stock  is  more 
than  ordinarily  significant.  This  is  a  stock  that  is  seldom  traded 
in.  It  is  commonly  known  as  an  'investment  stock."  whose  price 
has  few  fluctuations,  and  which  is  controlled  by  so  few  individuals 
that  its  quotations  can  be  ri xt  by  these  owners  at  almost  any  place 
within  reasonable  limits. 

"The  fact  that  it  has  suddenly  become  an  active  trading  stock 
with  falling  quotations  means  that  some  of  these  owners  have  be- 
come convinced  that  there  are  not  going  to  be  any  dividends  this 
year  and.  therefore,  they  are  unloading  their  stock  upon  the  mar- 
ket. This  in  turn  means  that  the  telegraphers,  who  are  the  ones 
that  produce  dividends  along  with  everything  else,  have  succeeded 
in  stopping  these  dividends. 

"This  confession  of  the  ticker  is  infinitely  more  eloquent  on  the 
effect  of  the  telegraphers'  strike  than  all  the  inspired  bulletins  sent 
out  from  Western-Union  headquarters. 

"  It  means  that  the  owners  of  the  stock  believe  that  the  last  des- 
perate effort  to  break  the  strike  through  its  leaders  has  failed.  It 
is  the  first  sign  of  surrender  from  the  employers." 

From  the  following  figures,  which  appear  in  the  San-Francisco 
Chronicle,  it  may  be  seen,  however,  that  other  influences  than  the 
telegraph  strike  have  been  at  work  on  Western-l'nion  finances, 
and  so.  perhaps,  indirectly  on  the  market  quotations  of  its  stock  : 

"  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  }o  before  the  present  strike 
began-  there  was  a  decrease  of  net  revenue  of  tin  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  of  $743,- 
37J.  This  decrease  of  net  revenue  occurred  in  the  face  of  an  in- 
crease of  gross  revenue  of  $2,180,752.  The  cause,  of  course,  is 
the  increase  of  operating  expenses.  Operators,  for  the  last  four 
months  of  the  year,  received  10  per  cent,  more  than  they  had  pre- 
viously received,  but  the  main  cause  of  the  greatly  increased  oper- 
ating expenses  was  increased  cost  of  material.  Business  during 
the  year  was  extremely  active,  and  the  volume  o\  messages  handled 


probably  broke  the  record,  but  the  incn  I  doing  the  bus- 

iness ate   it   up.     The  company   paid   its  5-per-cent.  dividend 
usual— including  dividends  on  the  stock  dividends  which  have  been 


MR.   SYLVESTER    J.    SMALL. 

Ilis  suspension  from  the  presidency  of  the  Commercial  Telegra- 
phers' Union  was  followed  on  his  part  by  resignation.  "I  am  down 
and  out,"  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  "and  will  not  make  any  further 
attempt  to  recover  my  position.     I  will  look  for  a  job  next  week.'' 

made — but  added  much  less  than  usual  to  the  surplus,  which,  now, 
however,  stands  at  the  comfortable  figure  of  516.SS1.781." 


TRANSATLANTIC  AEROGRAMS  AT  TEN 
CENTS  A  WORD 

'*  '  I  "  1 1 1 S  is  not  an  inaugural."  said  Mr.  Marconi  on  October  17. 
-*■  after  messages  amounting  to  10.000  words  had  been  sent 
back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  system  of  wireless 
raphy,  of  which  he  is  the  inventor:  and  he  went  on  to  remind  the 
interviewer  that  the  real  opening  took  place  two  years  ago,  when 
wireless  telegrams— or  aerograms,  as  the  London  dispatches  call 
them— were  exchanged  by  his  system  between  the  Preside:.'  and 
the  King.  The  transatlantic  service,  however,  was  not  opened  for 
commercial  purposes  until  the  middle  of  this  month,  the  interim 
being  devoted  by  Mr.  Marconi  principally  to  the  perfecting  of  a 
more  sensitive  receiver.  So  well  has  he  succeeded,  apparently, 
that  during  the  transmission  of  10.000  words  on  the  17th  not  one 
word  had  to  be  repeated.  The  service  now  opened  is  between  Fort 
Morien,  Olace  Bay.  Nova  Scotia,  and  Clifden.  County  dalway. 
Ireland.  The  press  rate  is  at  present  ;  cents  a  word,  the  commer- 
cial rate  10  cents.  "Probably  the  last  long-distance  cable  has  been 
laid."  remarks  the  New  York  American,  "and  it  may  be  that  the 
day  is  not  far  off  when  from  a  single  great  Marconi  central  station 
something  like  a  world-wide  telephone  system  will  radiate,  uniting 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  in  one  great  network  of  mysterious 
waves."  The  striking  and  really  very  in  p  uiant  fact  in  connection 
with  the  opening  of  the  Marconi   system  to  commercial  mess.i<res. 
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says  the  New  York  Times,  is  the  great  reduction  in  their  cost  as 
compared  with  the  cable  rates  that  have  so  long  prevailed.  To 
quote  further : 

"For  years  there  lias  been  no  advance  in  the  utility  of  the  cables, 
as  measured  by  lower  rates.  To  all  appearances  they  were  as  in- 
capable of  improvement  as  the  Martian  canals,  and  were  managed 
with  about  as  much  reference  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  earth.  There  had  been  earlier  in  their  history  a 
notable  series  of  reductions,  from  $5  a  word  to  75  cents.  At  one 
time  rivalry  for  a  while  brought  the  commercial  charge  to  10  cents 
a  word.  But  with  the  adjustment  of  contending  interests,  the  rate 
went  up  to  25  cents  a  word,  and  has  remained  there  for  nearly  a 
score  of  years." 

A  dispatch  from  Glace  Bay  to  the  New  York  Sun.  describing 
the  first  day's  operations,  says  in  part : 

"Just  ac.the  party  arrived  the  wires  began  to  crack  and  from  in- 
side the  building  great  tongues  of  flame  about  a  foot  in  length 
began  to  dart.  These  were  separated  into  dot-and-dash  intervals 
and  a  noise  like  deep  bass  organ  notes  fell  on  the  ear.  The  wires 
fairly  hummed,  so  great  was  the  potentiality.  The  flames  were  of 
a  white-bluish  color 

"  The  key  was  the  ordinary  .Morse  kind  and  the  Continental  code 
was  used.  The  receiving  is  done  by  means  of  a  telephone  receiver, 
which  the  operator  places  on  his  head." 


OUR  PEACEFUL  CONTEST  WITH  JAPAN 

IT  is  to  the  stern  arbitrament  of  trade,  it  appears,  that  Japan  is 
really  challenging  this  country.  Sustained  in  the  struggle  by 
government  subsidies  and  a  "scientific"  tariff,  Japan's  merchants 
and  manufacturers  have  set  their  hearts  upon  the  commercial  domi- 


Hzhted  by  Underwood  A  Underwood,  New  York. 
COALING    THE     PACIFIC    MAIL     STEAMER      'SIBERIA"   AT   NAGASAKI. 

The  fact  that  coolies  are  loading  the  ship  by  hand  is  an  index  to  the 
cheapness  and  abundance  of  labor  in  Japan. 

nation  of  Asia.  "With  the  quality  and  variety  of  articles  manu- 
factured in  Japan  increasing  so  rapidly."  says  Mr.  A.  Walker. 
writing  from  Tokyo  for  Dun's  Review  (New  York),  "the  time  is 


coming  when  the  United  States  will  be  furnishing  little  but  raw 
materials  for  use  in  Japan,  or  to  be  made  up  in  Japan  for  use  in 
Korea  and  China."  We  learn  on  the  same  authority  that  wheiv 
foreign  vessels  are  now  bringing  freight  to  Japan,  as  phosphates 
from  Chile  and  the  Pacific  islands,  rice  and  sugar  from  the  Dutch 
and  French  Indies,  etc.,  the  Japanese  are  preparing  to  compete 
and  eventually  secure  such  cargoes  for  their  own  ships.  "  That 
they  are  after  the  trade  with  New  York,  via  Suez,  there  is  no 
doubt,"  adds  the  writer,  who  points  out  that  few  nationalities  can 
operate  their  vessels  more  cheaply  than  can  the  Japanese,  and  few 
can  build  them  at  less  cost,  even  altho  their  production  of  iron  has 
not  yet  been  developed  to  any  great  extent.  Mr.  Walker  gives  a 
table  of  figures  showing  Japan's  trade  with  various  countries  for 
1906,  which  we  condense  as  follows  : 

Country.                              Imports  from .  Exports  to. 

America $35,503,546  $65,188,312 

Europe 85,118,822  43,108,521 

Asia 82,918,574  99,042,212 

Australia 2,064,025  2,112,831 

Hawaii 7,035  1,379,110 

Egypt  and  other  countries 3,780,052  1,046,460 

Totals $208,392,054  $211,877,446 

As  shown  by  this  table,  the  "balance  of  trade  " — that  is  to  say, 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports — is  in  favor  of  Japan  except  in 
the  totals  for  Europe  and  for  "Egypt  and  other  countries."  The 
trade  with  the  United  States  for  the  past  ten  years,  says  Mr. 
Walker,  shows  a  consistent  increase  of  exports,  "but  always  has 
the  balance  of  trade  been  in  favor  of  Japan,  with  the  exception  of 
the  years  1900  and  1905,  when  for  the  only  times  in  the  history  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  the  United 
States  sent  more  goods  into  this  country  than  it  bought."  The 
principal  commodities  that  Japan  imports  from  the  United  States 
are  raw  cotton,  machinery,  kerosene,  and  flour,  while  the  most  im- 
portant exports  from  Japan  to  the  United  States  are  raw  silk  and 
silk  tissues,  porcelains  and  earthenware,  tea,  mattings,  and  copper. 
We  read  further : 

"The  upward  tendency  of  raw  silk,  the  most  important  single 
commodity  exported  from  Japan,  is  very  noticeable,  the  value  of 
exports  having  increased  in  five  years  from  #38,429,739  to  #55,221,- 
400.  The  trade  was,  until  a  few  years  ago,  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  firms,  but  is  now  being  wrested  from  them  by  the  Japa- 
nese, owing  partly,  it  is  understood,  to  the  financial  facilities  af- 
forded them  through  arrangement  by  the  Government  with  Japa- 
nese hanks 

"The  principal  single  industry  of  Japan  is  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  principally  yarn,  tho  there  are  some  fifteen  mills  making 
cloth,  with  some  9,000  looms.  Eighty-five  cotton-mills  are  oper- 
ated throughout  the  Empire,  with  the  larger  number  at  Osaka. 
The  capital  invested  in  this  business  is  estimated  at  #20,000,000, 
the  number  of  spindles  at  1,451,000,  and  the  number  of  employees 
at  75,831,  of  which  61,462  are  women  and  children,  who  earn  an 
average  daily  wage  of  less  than  12  cents.  Child  labor  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  as  well  as,  in- 
deed, in  all  the  industrial  and  commercial  affairs  of  Japan.  Chil- 
dren of  eight  years  and  upward  work  in  the  mills,  and  the  average 
wage  they  receive  is  so  small — perhaps  six  cents  per  day — that, 
while  requiring  more  hands  than  would  an  American  mill,  the  cost 
of  operating  is  brought  down  to  a  very  low  figure.  The  average 
dividend  paid  last  year  by  the  mills  exceeded  22  per  cent. 

"The  proportion  of  American  and  Indian  cotton  used  is  about  30 
per  cent,  and  70  per  cent.,  respectively,  the  American  being  supe- 
rior ;  this  combination  makes  a  coarse,  heavy  fabric  suitable  for 
export  to  China  and  Manchuria.  That  the  Government  is  working 
for  this  trade  and  intends  to  hold  it  is  shown  by  its  loans  to  manu- 
facturers at  4  per  cent.  The  amalgamation  of  mills,  the  interest  of 
Chinese  in  particular  ones,  and  the  formation  of  the  'Cotton  Cloth 
Export  Association  '  indicate  the  intention  of  opposing  American 
competition  in  these  fields." 

Successful  experiments  in  cotton-growing  have  been  tried  in 
Korea  by  the  Japanese,  and  it  is  expected  that  raw  cotton  from 
this  source  will  soon  compete  seriously  with  the  American  product. 
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PACIFIC-COAST  PAPERS  AND  THE  FLEET 

PACIFIC-Coast  papers  are  apparently  more  amused  than  con- 
vinced by  the  "blizzard  of  words"  in  which  certain  Eastern 
papers  have  been  voicing  their  alarm  over  the  possible  dire  results 
of  the  visit  of  our  battle-ship  fleet  to  the  Pacific.     Thus  the  San 


Copyrighted,  1907,  by  Waldon  Fawcett. 

REAR    ADMIRAL  URIEL    SEBREE, 

Who  commands  the  S  pecial  Service  Squadron  now  on  its  way  to  the 
Pacific  as  a  forerunner  of  the  battle-ship  fleet.  This  squadron  consists 
of  the  Tennessee  and  Washington. 

Francisco  Call  can  explain  "the  spasms  of  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion "  which  convulse  the  New  York  World  and  the  New  York  Sun 
at  the  very  mention  of  the  cruise  only  on  the  supposition  that 
those  papers  "own  the  fleet,"  and  regard  it  as  "an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  property  to  take  the  ships  away  from  the  neighborhood 
of  New  York."  After  perusing  the  accounts  of  the  structural  de- 
fects and  general  inefficiency  of  our  battle-ships  which  have  ap- 
peared in  The  Navy  (Washington)  and  have  been  widely  quoted 
by  the  press,  The  Call  admits  that  "all  this  is  alarming  if  true," 
but  it  adds  :  "  Most  of  us  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  false, 
but  as  far  as  the  argument  is  worth  anything,  it  makes  for  the  ap- 
plication of  actual  tests  of  efficiency.  No  test  can  be  found  in 
time  of  peace  superior  to  the  long  voyage  around  the  Horn."  It 
will  be  difficult  to  persuade  anybody  but  the  disgruntled,  it  con- 
tinues, that  the  American  Navy  "  is  either  a  plaything  or  a  sham  or 
unfit  to  be  trusted  out-of-doors  without  a  guardian."  To  the 
New  York  Sun's  surprizing  assertion  that  President  Roosevelt 
"means  that  this  country  shall  go  to  war,"  The  Call  replies  : 

"It  is  little  short  of  criminal  to  charge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  deliberately  seeking  to  provoke  war.  It  pre- 
sents Roosevelt  to  the  country  as  a  man  of  devilish  and  malevolent 
purpose  and  puts  him  in  the  class  with  Benedict  Arnold. 

"When  the  battle-ship  cruise  was  first  mooted  the  New  York 
papers  saw  in  it  the  deep,  dark  politics  of  Machiavelli  Roosevelt, 
who  planned  thereby  to  gain  control  of  the  California  delegation 
to  the  national  convention  next  year.  When  it  was  pointed  out 
that  this  was  making  hard  labor  to  convert  the  converted  and  that 
nobody  could  take  away  from  Roosevelt  the  California  delegation 
if  he  wanted  it,  then  the  Ne.w  York  papers  had  to  invent  something 
new.  The  matter  is  mentioned  here  only  as  proof  of  to  what 
lengths  certain  influences  in  the  East  will  go  in  their  frenzy  to 
injure  Roosevelt.  There  is  no  means  or  variety  of  slander  that  is 
not  welcome  to  this  crowd. 

"In  a  way  all  this  is  amusing.  It  is  ridiculous  to  see  men  like 
Harriman  and  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  have  proved  their  genius  as 
financiers,  making  a  silly  exhibition  of  themselves  by  butting  their 
heads  against  a  stone  wall  in  politics.     It  is  a  natural  but  absurd 


trait  of  the  purse-proud  man  to  regard  himself  as  invincible  in  all 
fields  of  endeavor." 

Another  protest  of  the  Eastern  press  was  based  on  the  argument 
that  there  would  be  danger  to  the  Atlantic  coast  if  left  unprotected 
by  the  departure  of  the  fleet.  Says  the  San  Francisico  Chronicle  : 
"The  persistent  critics  of  the  Administration  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  the  coast-defense  plans  do  not  include  naval  support  for 
the  fortifications.  The  latter  leave  the  Navy  free  to  go  out  in 
search  of  the  enemy."  Another  San  Francisco  paper  quotes  ap- 
provingly The  Japan  Advertiser,  of  Yokohama,  which  prints  the 
following  justification  of  the  Pacific  cruise  : 

"  The  wisdom  of  such  balancing  of  power  has  long  been  patent. 
Laying  aside  all  question  of  international  relations,  a  country 
should  have  its  means  of  defense  evenly  distributed.  The  Atlantic- 
coast  defenses  have  now  been  developed  to  a  fair  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. The  Pacific  coast,  a  seaboard  of  tremendous  importance, 
not  alone  in  present  population  and  wealth,  but  also  in  potentiality 
of  unprecedented  development,  a  growth  of  solid  permanence,  at 
the  rate  of  a  mushroom,  is  almost  bare.  The  detached  territories 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen armed  with  field-pieces.  The  Philippines,  with  all  their 
incipient  wealth,  are  more  isolated  and  hardly  better  protected. 
In  the  Atlantic  lies  idle  a  great  fleet  soon  to  become  the  second 
in  the  world.  Could  any  sane  mind  ratify  the  keeping  of  it  off  the 
protected  shores  of  a  compact,  settled  part  of  the  country  while  the 
shores  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  future  lay  bare  as  Crusoe's 
island?" 

To  the  assertion  of  an  Eastern  paper  that  when  the  fleet  reaches 
the  Pacific  there  will  be  war,  the  Honolulu  Semi-Weekly  Star  re- 
torts :  "  If  Japan  wants  to  fight,  the  time  to  do  it  is  certainly  before 
America  brings  a  great  fleet  to  within  striking  distance.  To 
wait  until  the  battle-ships  arrive  would  be  like  having  waited,  at 
the  time  of  the  crisis  with  Russia,  until  that  country  had  finished 
sending  her  warships  and  troops  to  the  Far  East, — which  is  ex- 
actly what  Japan  declined  to  do.  Hence  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
safe  presumption  that  if  Japan  wants  any  fighting  she  will  begin 
it  before  we  have  a  battle-ship  fleet  on  this  side."  Turning  to  the 
Philippines,  we  find    The   Daily  Bulletin   of  Manila  arguing  that 


Photographs  copyrighted,  1907,  by  Waldon  Faw.etl. 

CAPT.   THOMAS    B.    HOWARD,  CAPT.    AUSTIN     M.    KNIGHT, 

Commanding  the  cruiser  Tennessee.        Commanding  the  cruiser  Washington. 
CAPTAINS  OF  THE  PATHFINDER   SQUADRON. 

the   presence  of    the  fleet  in  the  Pacific  will  insure  peace   and 
stimulate  commerce.     We  read  : 

"The  commercial  advancement  of  the  Archipelago  will  be  de- 
ferred just  as  long  as  the  United  States  Government  remains  in- 
different to  its  ample  protection. 

"The  combined  effort  i  ssive argument  and  absolute  pr.-nu 
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of  the  commercial  advantages  which  the  Philippine  Islands  off ei 
investors  is  lost  when  the  inadequate  protection  afforded  is  so 
apparent.  There  is  no  argument  as  to  the  effect  on  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  of  a  resort  to  violence  by  the  I  nited  States  and 
Japan. 

"The  situation  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East  carries  with 
it  an  obligation  to  exert  every  honorable  effort  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  The  absence  of  a  strong  naval  force  at  this  stragetic 
point  places  the  peace  of  the  Far  Fast  in  unwarranted  jeopardy 
and  removes  from  Philippine  commerce  that  stability  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee." 


WHAT   WAS   DONE   AT  THE  HAGUE 

A  S  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he."  On  the  theory  that  this  rule 
■*■  *•  holds  good  collectively  as  well  as  individually,  the  press  of 
the  United  States  contemplate  with  disappointment  but  not  dis- 
couragement the  work  of  the  second  Peace  Conference,  which  has 
just  come  to  a  close  at  The  Hague.  The  final  act  of  the  Congress 
before  adjournment  was  a  recapitulation  of  the  thirteen  "conven- 
tions "  actually  agreed  upon  by  that  body — none  of  which  is  bind- 
ing except  upon  such  Power.-  as  sign  them  before  the  last  day  of 
J.une.  tootS.  Of  these  conventions  nine  refer  exclusively  *£o  war- 
fare, three  deal  with  the  immediate  circumstances  of  war.  and  only 
one  has  to  do  with  the  direct  prevention  or  prohibition  of  war. 
But  as  the  New  York  Tribune  remarks,  "to  suggest  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  could  come  together  for  four  months  and  think 
of  peace  and  talk  of  peace  without  actually  making  for  peace 
would  be  to  affront  reason  and  to  deny  a  fundamental  principle  of 
human  nature."  The  limitation  of  tin  use  of  force  in  collecting 
debts — a  matter  of  chief  interest  to  the  South-American  republics 
— the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  international  prize-court,  the 
extension  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  warfare  by  sea.  and  some 
of  the  regulations  about  submarine  mines,  are  hailed  with  special 
satisfaction  by  our  press.     The  brief  descriptions  of  the  thirteen 


conventions,  as  given   in  the  dispatches.  leave  the      :adei         the 

dark    as    to    what    they    actually    provide.      The    list     ippears 
follows  : 

"  i.   The  peaceful  regulation  of  international  conrliers 

"2.    Providing  for  an  international  prize-court. 

"3.    Regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  on  Ian  I 

"4.  Regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  at  -    1 

"5.   Covering  the  laying  of  submarine  mines. 

"6.   The  bombardment  of  towns  from  the  sea. 

"7.   The  matter  of  the  collection  of  contractual  debts 

"8.   The  transformation  of  merchantmen  into  war-ships 

"9.  The  treatment  of  captured  crews. 

"  10.   The  inviolability  of  fishing-boats. 

"  11.  The  inviolability  oi  the  postal  service. 

"  \i.  The  application  of  the  Geneva  Conventi 1   th     Red 

Cross  to  sea  warfare  ;  and, 

"13.    The  laws  and  customs  regulating  land  warfare   ' 

The  moral  ascendency  of  the  American  delegation  it  The 
Hague,  says  the  New  York  Times,  "was  marked  md  icknowl- 
edged."     To  quote  further: 

"Our  main  proposals,  for  arbitration  'obligatory.  ><  accepted 
in  advance,  for  the  abjuration  of  public  force  as  an  agency  for  the 
collection  of  contractual  debts,  and.  most  of  all.  tor  the  creation 
of  a  real  international  tribunal,  were  so  manifestly  in  the  interest 
of  peace  and  justice  that 'in  principle."  and  with  an  ipproach  to 
practical  unanimity,  they  imposed  themselves  upon  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe  as  represented  at  The  Hague . 

"  Most  and  best  of  all,  it  has  been  a  conference  of  die  nations  in 
the  light,  and  not  in  the  darkness  and  secrecy  of  the  old-fashioned 
dynastic  and  diplomatic  intrigue.  .  .  .  The  mere  fact  of  such  a 
discussion,  lasting  through  so  long  a  time,  and  followed  by  all  the 
intelligent  newspaper  readers  of  the  world,  being  an  unple  justifi- 
cation of  the  second  Hague  Conference,  will  be  an  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  assemblage  of  a  third,  even  should  the  third  fall  short, 
as  the  second  has  so  clearly  fallen  short,  of  sober  and  meas- 
ured expectation.  So  the  second  Hague  Conference  is  not  a 
failure." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


President  Roosevelt  charitably  refrains  from  blaming  the  trusts  fo 
scarcity  of  bears. — Chicago  A 

The  l.usitania  seems  to  be  like  the  schoolboy  who   frequently  exceeded  his 
average  but  never  fell  bi  w  York  American. 

"Chicago  must  move."  declares  the  Chicago  Tribune.     Not  in  this  direction, 
please. — Washington   Post. 

Paul  Morton  says  the 
third-term  question  is  aca- 
demic.        The     third-term 
rumor,    however, 
demic. — Omaha 

The-  trouble  with  Wall 
Street  is  its  ominous  fear 
that  it  is  to  be  improved 
as  one  of  the  country's 
waterways.  —  New  York 
Commercial. 

Great  scheme  that — of 
fortifying  the  Philippines; 
it  may  cause  our  foreign 
friends  to  think  they're 
worth  taking.  —  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

The  awful  i'>n    is 

growing  that  President 
Roosevelt  must  have 
adopted  Mr.  Bryan's  plans 
for  hunting  big  game. — 
Indianapolis  Star. 

The  farmers  expect  to 
get  $8,000,000,000  from 
their  crops  this  year.  This 
pleases  Wall  Street,  which 
is  already  calculating  on 
a  large  crop  of  lambs  in 
consequence. — San  Fran- 
cisco Call. 


Copyrighted,  IMI,  by  The  New  York  Time*  Company. 
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Ami  the  cocktail's  red  glare,  the  boom  bursting  in  air,  gi    i         10J  rig    - 
that  we've  timber  to  spare. —  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Nothing  strains  the  credulity  of  the  American  people  more  than  a   i  .■»  - 
dispatch  reading:   "The  President  spent  a  very  quiet  da)   "      Washington   /       .' 

The  time  will  come  when  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  will  be  a  common- 
place industi  y      Vesterdi 
a  herd  of  buffalo  '  ' '  New 

York       for      Oklahoma.     - 

New  !    ■■      Evening  Post 

Ami        ill       raft    gets 

thr  mgl        1  ...ui  ing  the  Fil- 

ipin 1      1    fev     mi  n 

peopli       1  h  '      ire      eelini 

nervous      le     .1 Id 

home  and  reassure  his 
cam]  mi  .■  n, in, !)'.'■'  ••  bit. 
—  Il'ii  ;hingtoti  Po  ,.' 

Th  e  Bryan  dollar  dinner 
to  be   '  pulled  off"  in  Ne- 
braska might  score  a  nei 
point    by   really   Living 
1,  tame  and  shew 

how  little  food  a  dollar  will 
buy  in  ' h  sse   piping  timi 
of   Republican    prosperil  s  , 
— Kan  <<      'it  v  Journal. 

Secretary  Tapi  's  pos- 
itive assurance  that  this 
country  is  and  alwa; 
will  be  friendly  to  Japai 
proves  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  truth  in  the 
report  that  the  adminis- 
tration try  ng  to  sell 
the  Philippines  to  the 
Mikado.  -  -  New  Orleans 
Time  .  ' '  ""  «  rat 


"  Well !    What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

—  Hy   Mayer  in  the  New  York   Times. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT 


TROUBLES  OF  JAPAN 

JAi'AN  is  having  her  peck  of  troubles,  according  to  the  Over- 
land China  Mail  (Hongkong).  The  faminecame  ayear  ago  ; 
Iter  finest  battle-ship.  Mi'kasa,  subsequently  was  partially  destroyed, 
and  in  Formosa  and  Korea  the  inhabitants  are  still  causing  a  large 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  to  the  country  which  has  occu- 
pied them,  but  has  not  yet  brought  her  newly  acquired  subjects  to 
her  way  of  thinking.  Her  victories  and  successes  seem  to  have 
brought  with  them  the  usual  responsibilities,  risks,  needs,  and 
aspirations.  The  adoption  of  Western  civilization  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Western  ideas  have  introduced  a  great  deal  of  Western  rest- 
lessness aid  social  independence.  Not  only  Americanism,  but 
Socialism  has  entered  her  borders,  to  disturb  her  traditional  wor- 
ship for  the  monarchy.  Her  Chinese  neighbors  are  closely  watch- 
ing her,  and  it  is  from  the  Anglo-Chinese  press  that  we  learn  the 
condition  of  things.  Of  the  more  serious  financial  difficulties  of 
Japan  the  Hongkong  paper  remarks  : 

"Undeterred  by  the  lesson  of  frenzied  finance  which  followed 
the  Chino-Japanese  War  the  financiers  of  Japan  early  this  year 
commenced  to  speculate  and  gradually  drew  into  the  vortex  num- 
bers of  the  people  who   had  saved  a  little  money  but  who  were 


"All  over  the  country  the  working  classes  are  showing  a  spirit 
of  independence  which  betokens  that  the  old  order  is  changing 
more  rapidly  than  the  ruling  classes  ever  believed  possible.  Japan 
has  wonderful  recuperative  power  and  she  can,  and  will,  emerge 
triumphant  from  the  material  difficulties  which  beset  her.  But. 
unless  her  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  very  sage  and  enlightened 
statesmen,  the  changing  spirit  of  her  people  may  plunge  her  into 
the  same  internal  disorder  in  which  Russia  is  wallowing  to-day." 


HOW    UNCLE    SAM    INSURES    PEACE. 

It  is  well  to  take  measures  that  make  for  peace  with   neighbors  who 
are  too  near  to  us. 

-  Fischietto  (Turin). 

Tempted  by  the  apparent  opportunities  to  'get  rich  quick  '  to  invest 
their  money  in  any  wild-cat  scheme  which  was  dangled  before  their 
covetous  eyes.  Companies  which  had  no  possible  chance  of  earn- 
ing dividends  were  successfully  floated,  and  others  which  would 
have  given  a  reasonable  return  on  a  moderate  capital  were  so  over- 
capitalized that  they  caved  in  from  the  weight  of  the  unnecessary 
money  they  were  called  upon  to  carry.  This  financial  orgie  lasted 
long  enough  to  bring  ruin  to  thousands  of  homes  and  prejudice 
Japan's  credit  abroad." 

The  worst  of  it  Is  that  new  social  and  political  theories  are  gain- 
ing a  looting  in  Japan,  and  the  reverence  once  cherished  for  the 
monarch  is  rapidly  evaporating.      As  this  writer  says  : 

"  A  change  is  coming  over  the  character  of  the  people.    It   is  a 

truism  that  the  late  war  could  never  have  been  won  by  Japan  had 
it  not.  been  for  the  almost  sublime  loyalty  of  the  people  for  the 
Emperor.  Every  one  who  knows  anything  in  regard  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Japanese  in  this  respect  is  aware  that  he  is  almost 
deified.  A  few  years  ago  any  man  who  by  word  or  act  belittled 
the  Kmperor  would  probably  have  been  torn  to  pieces.  Vet.  a  few 
months  since,  a  number  of  Japanese  workmen  deliberately  wrecked 
a  war-ship  in  course  of  construction  because  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  working.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  Army  and  Navy  are,  according  to  Japanese 
ideas,  the  property  of  the  Emperor,  the  full  significance  of  this 
action  will  be  realized." 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  absolutism  in  Japan  seems 
likely  to  share  the  fate  of  absolutism  in  Russia,  and  a  revolution 
will  ensue,  we  are  told,  unless  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  men 
superior  to  Witte  or  Stolypine  are  found  ready  to  appease  the 
storm.     The  writer  quoted  thus  concludes  : 


A  ROSY  VIEW  OF  GERMANY'S  TRADE 
WITH  AMERICA 

THE  German  Government,  having  been  unable  to  secure  any 
tariff  concessions  from  this  country,  is  telling  its  people 
through  the  semiofficial  Continental  Correspondence  that  Cerman 
trade  can  win  its  own  way  without  concessions  from  anybody.  In 
its  effort  to  gain  tariff  modifications  from  the  United  States  the 
Berlin  Government  has  been  urged  on  by  the  German  manufac- 
turers, who  want  our  tariff  bars  lowered  so  they  can  sell  more  goods 
here.  The  German  Agrarians  second  this  effort  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  if  we  do  not  capitulate,  Germany  should  retaliate  by 
raising  its  own  tariff  bars  against  American  products.  This  is  just 
what  it  can  not  very  well  do.  however,  for  Germany  must  have  our 
grain  and  meats,  and  to  raise  the  tariff  on  these  supplies,  while 
enriching  the  Agrarian  landowners,  would  be  to  raise  the  cost  of 
living  in  Germany — and  that  is  what  makes  Socialists.  So  the 
Government  is  letting  well  enough  alone,  and  assuring  the  tariff 
complainants  that  they  are  doing  splendidly  and  don't  need  any 
help.  And  it  is  true  that  Germany  is  second  only  to  Great  Britain 
in  her  trade  with  us.  and  is  well  in  the  lead  of  any  other  country. 

The  tariff  on  imports  into  the  United  States  imposed  by  law- 
some  ten  years  ago  has  not,  according  to  The  Continental  Corre- 
spondence, interfered  in  any  way  with  the  sale  of  German  goods  in 
the  United  States.  This  it  considers  the  result  of  German  skill 
and  faithfulness  in  manufacture,  and  "Made  in  Germany,"  it 
thinks,  is  a  guaranty  that  should  control  any  market.  Of  the  in- 
crease in  the  German  importations  into  this  country  this  organ 
remarks  : 

"  In  every  respect  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1907  shows  record 
figures.  The  value  of  German  wares  imported  into  the  United 
States  reached  the  amount  of  $161, 500,000,  while  Germany  bought 
$240,000,000  worth  of  American  goods.  That  shows  an  excess  of 
50  per  cent,  on  the  side  of  Germany's  purchases  and  seems  at  the 
first  glance  very  disadvantageous  for  the  Fatherland.  But  we  find 
that  seven  years  ago  this  excess  amounted  to  90  per  cent.,  and  in 
[898  even  to  130  per  cent,  of  ( iermany's  exports  into  the  Inited 
States.  In  proportion  at  least  the  German  balance  of  trade  shows 
a  considerable  improvement.  If  we  limit  our  attention  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  last  two  years,  we  find  even  absolutely  the  same 
figures.  Germany  got  in  1907  American  goods  of  543.000.000  value 
more  than  1905:  and  by  the  same  amount  of  5_| 3.000. coo  we  find 
the  German  imports  into  the  United  States  higher  in  1907  than  in 
1905.  Now.  if  we  go  into  details,  we  notice  that  among  the  Amer- 
ican goods  imported  into  Germany  cotton  is  principally  responsi- 
ble for  the  increase.  On  account  of  the  large  demand  of  the  Ger- 
man spinning  mills  and  the  higher  prices,  the  United  States 
increased  their  sales  of  raw  cotton  to  Germany  within  two  years 
by  not  less  than  534. 000.000.  so  that  the  cotton  imported  into  Ger- 
many accounts  for  So  per  cent,  of  this  very  remarkable  increase." 

When  we  come  to  ask  the  proportion  between  the  exports  and 
imports  of  the  United  States  and  Germany,  this  writer  tells  us 
that  while  German  exports  to  the  United  States  are  less  than  those 
of  the  United  States  to  Germany  in  regard  to  raw  materials,  the 
contrary  is  the  case  when  we  calculate  the  interchange  of  manu- 
factured articles.  America  exported  to  Germany  590.600. 000  worth 
of  such  goods  for  the  year  ending  1007.  but  imported  from  Ger- 
many manufactured  goods  to  the  amount  of  5147.000.000.  The 
writer  accounts  for  this  as  follows  : 

"  In   knitted   fabrics   the  well-known   superiority  of  the   German 
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industry  lold  all  the  more  under  the  high  import  duties  of  the 
Dingley  tariff.  Indeed,  against  the  American  articles  of  ordinary 
use  no  other  European  industries  could  compete  in  this  line ;  we 
therefore  find  that  90  per  cent,  of  all  imported  knitted  fabrics  came 
from  Germany.  The  same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  toys 
and  coal-tar  colors.  For  leather  gloves  and  furs  the  latest  change 
of  fashion  favored  the  German  importer,  as  the  American  firms 
could  not  produce  enough  for  the  suddenly  increased  demand. 
Earthenware  and  porcelain  would  be  imported  in  large  quantities 
because  the  German  manufacturers  adapted  their  produce  to  the 
American  taste  that  favors  bright  colors  and  fantastic  patterns. 
Paper  and  stationery  were  in  the  last  few  years  exported  from 
Germany  at  ridiculously  low  prices  on  account  of  a  crisis  in  the 
trade.  Cement  was  much  in  request  on  account  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco catastrophe  and  could  not  be  immediately  supplied  by  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  cellulose,  which  in 
1907  was  exported  from  Germany  into  the  United  States  to  the 
amount  of  $858,500  or  twenty-one  times  as  much  as  in  1899." 

In  short,  Germany,  according  to  this  writer,  has  been  triumph- 
ant. All  competitors,  like  "panting  time,"  "toil  after  her  in  vain," 
and  the  Dingley  Bill  has  proved  a  sieve,  through  which  the  torrent 
of  German  enterprise  flows  unchecked.  To  quote  the  last  para- 
graph of  this  arresting  article  : 

"  It  is  clear  that  in  the  interchange  of  merchandise  other  condi- 
tions, even  of  a  transient  nature,  are  far  more  important  than  the 
effect  of  the  customs  tariff.  The  German  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters have  succeeded  so  well  by  the  intrinsic  merits  of  their 
produce,  the  painstaking  study  of  American  wants  and  the  Ameri- 
can taste,  and  by  the  quick  utilization  of  the  proper  means  for  find- 
ing customers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  progress  of 
American  industries  and  the  more  severe  competition  of  the  ex- 
porting countries  of  Europe  were  the  principal  factors  to  be  counted 
with.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Dingley  tariff  did  not  prevent  an 
extraordinary  growth  of  the  German  exports  into  the  United  States 
during  the  last  ten  years." 


MISPLACED  MONUMENTS  IN  LONDON-The  monuments 
to  British  celebrities  have  become  such  a  nuisance  in  London  that 
Miss  Annie  E.  Lane  speaks  out  in  protest  in  The  Fortnightly  Re- 
view (London).  They  stand  in  the  way  of  traffic,  they  become 
hideous  objects  through  the  blackening  of  smoke,  and  they  merely 
mock  the  memory  of  the  nonentities  whom  they  too  frequently 
commemorate.  This  iconclastic  writer  introduces  her  objections 
as  follows : 

"Of  course  everybody  likes  a  hero,  and  it  is  nice  and  elevating 
to  see  him  emerge  from  the  dead  level  of  his  fellow  men  until  he 
becomes  great,  but  even  one's  commendable  and  unselfish  satis- 
faction is  likely  to  be  damped  when  one  realizes  the  inevitable 
result.  Either  before  or  after  he  is  dead  some  busybody  of  a 
philanthropist,  or  some  time-serving  county  council  will  have  him 
done  in  stone  or  bronze,  and  he  will  be  presented  to  the  inoffensive 
town  of  his  birth  or  his  death,  or.  at  any  rate,  some  sacred  spot 
where  he  did  or  where  he  did  not  pay  his  bills,  and  he  will  be  set 
up,  by  the  help  of  the  town  band  and  that  eloquence  for  which  the 
English  are  so  justly  famous.  He  will  be  erected  in  a  special 
place  where  he  will  never  again  be  seen  except  by  infants  in 
'prams'  and  their  attendant  nurses,  and  their  attendant  man.  Or 
he  will  be  placed  where  he  is  dreadfully  in  the  way.  and  the  object 
of  unedited  language  of  those  gentlemen  in  leathers  who  kindly 
lead  our  motor-'buses  to  destruction." 

Her  taste  takes  offense  at  "the  forgotten  philanthropist  in 
bronze,"  "the  little  King  Charles  on  his  little  horse  in  Trafalgar 
Square,"  "the  small,  unostentatious  Milton"  who  "leans  modestly 
agains'  St.  Giles's.  Cripplegate  "  :  the  "small,  sleek  George  III., 
mounted  on  a  small,  sleek  horse."  and  she  asks  gloomily  : 

"Why  in  these  days  of  the  unemployed  waste  precious  money  to 
erect  monuments  that  are  never  beautiful  in  this  climate,  and 
which  are  never  a  gratification  to  any  one  but  the  sculptor,  and, 
of  course,  his  family?  It  has  occasionally  happened  that  a  great 
man's  statue  has  been  erected  during  his  lifetime.  'I  have  to 
go  all  around  the  place  to  avoid  that  d— d  thing,'  was  the  simple 
comment  of  one  on  his  own  effigy." 


AN  "AMERICAN  FAILURE" 

JUST  at  the  time  when  Secretary  Taft  is  opening  the  new  Philip- 
pine Assembly.  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  the  eminent  British  polit- 
ical writer,  discovers  that  the  possession  and  administration  of  the 
Philippines  by  the  United  States  has  proved  a  sad  failure,  and  the 
Americans  are  sick  of  the  whole  business.  We  take  no  interest  in 
this  imperialistic  colonization,  he  finds.  The  Army  are  disgusted 
with  it  and  every  one  is  trying  to  see  a  way  out  of  the  possession 
of  what  is  a  mere  white  elephant.     Thus  we  read  : 

"I  am  not  surprized  at  the  renewed  and  almost  feverish  agitation 
in  the  United  States  against  the  American  occupation  of  the 
Philippines.  Nothing,  indeed,  interested  me  more,  when  I  was 
revisiting  the  States  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  than  to  notice  the 
complete  indifference  of  the  American  people  to  the  welfare  or 
otherwise  of  the  dependencies  that  the  war  with  Spain  shook  down 
into  their  astonished  lap.  Both  as  a  topic  of  conversation  and  as 
a  problem  in  colonial  government,  the  Philippines  in  particular 
seemed  to  nauseate  them.  They  disliked  to  be  reminded  that  such 
an  archipelago  even  existed.  Of  any  pride  of  possession  or  real 
interest  in  Filipino  questions  I  found  not  a  trace.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  now  and  eighteen  months  ago  is  that  passivity  has 
passed  into  revolt,  and  apathy  into  active  alienation." 

The  idea  of  an  American  empire  is  laughed  at  by  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves,  he  declares.  They  will  not  bear  "  the  white  man's 
burden."     To  quote  this  author's  words  : 

"  Less  than  a  decade  of  'imperialism  '  seems  to  have  more  than 
satisfied  the  American  appetite.  You  will  hear  very  little  said 
these  days  about  the  glories,  and  a  good  deal  about  the  annoy- 
ances, of  '  the  white  man's  burden.'  The  American  journals 
scarcely  ever  mention  the  American  empire  except  to  deride  it. 
The  people  at  large  are  bored  with  the  subject.  They  know  noth- 
ing about  it,  and  care  less  ;  they  have  almost  forgotten  that  it  has 
any  claim  upon  them  at  all.  Among  the  army  officers  who  have 
served  in  the  Philippines  I  found  a  fervent  wish  that  they  might 
never  serve  there  again.  Among  the  people  generally  I  detected  a 
confused,  irritated  consciousness  that  American  rule  had  been  a 
failure  and  an  almost  universal  desire  that  some  'way  out '  might 
be  discovered." 

This  writer  satirizes  the  American  administration  of  the  archi- 
pelago in  the  following  terms  : 

"After  nine  years  of  American  rule  a  congeries  of  peoples,  many 
of  whom  live  in  trees,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  still  in  the  tribal  stage 
of  civilization,  and  all  of  whom  have  been  ruled  for  the  past  four 
hundred  years  or  so  under  Spanish  tutelage,  are  adjudged  fit  to 
undertake  the  full  responsibilities  of  democracy. 

"And  there  you  have  the  whole  American  theory  of  what  colo- 
nial government  should  be.  Their  policy  in  the  Philippines  has 
been  based  throughout  on  the  assumption  that  the  Filipinos  are 
Americans  in  the  making,  and  may  be  brought  to  the  American 
pitch  of  development  by  following  an  American  regimen.  Other 
nations  think  that  the  training  of  character  should  precede  the 
grant  of  autonomy.  The  American  view  is  just  the  other  way 
about.  They  hold  that  the  practise  of  self-government  is  in  itself 
a  training  in  character  and  moral;  and  that  all  peoples,  white, 
black,  brown,  or  yellow,  at  whatever  stage  of  civilization,  are 
equally  fitted  to  profit  by  it. 

"It  is  an  amazing  theory,  and  it  has  led  in  the  Philippines  to 
some  amazing  results." 

This  writer  thus  reviews  the  Philippine  problem  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view : 

"  Even  tho  the  cost  of  the  Army  and  police  falls  on  the  Ameri- 
can Treasury,  the  system  of  government  established  in  the  Philip- 
pines remains  one  of  the  most  expensive  in  the  world,  the  natives 
paying  nearly  half  the  total  value  of  their  exports  for  the  privilege 
of  being  ruled  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Taxation  is  piling  up 
and  trade  is  either  stagnant  or  declining.  The  Americans  have 
spent  some  ^80,000,000  on  the  archipelago,  and  neither  they  nor 
the  natives  have  anything  solid  to  show  for  it,  except  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monastic  orders  and  the  sale  and  subdivision  of 
their  lands,  and  even  this  boon  has  been  largely  undone  by  the 
growth  of  taxation. 
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"Quixotic  in  its  idealism,  selfish  and  even  monopolistic  when- 
ever material  interests  are  at  stake,  ultravisionary  at  one  point. 
ultrabureaucratic at  another,  unpractical  and  unsympathetic  at  all, 
American  rule  in  the  Philippines  has  indeed  been  a  Strange  affair. 
So  far  as  it  has  gone,  the  first  attempt  ever  made-  to  'hustle  '  and 
Americanize  the  East  looks  like  breaking  down." 
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END  OF  THE  "PEACE  COMEDY" 

THE  gathering  in  the  Knights'  Hall  of  the  Binnenhof  at  The 
Hague  has  drawn  to  a  close.  Compliments  are  being  inter- 
changed, diplomatic  smiles  wreathe  the  faces  of  the  delegates,  the 
typewriters  are  striking  off  the  last  paragraph  of  platitudes,  and 
the  telegraph  operators  are  sounding  the  last  message  to  the  world 
that  universal  peace  is  nearer  than  ever.  Meanwhile  the  comic 
papers  are  caricaturing  what  they  profess  to  regard  as  a  gathering 
futile  and  foolish,  and  the  wise  editors  of  the  world,  in  long  and 
serious  editorials,  deplore  the  negative  results  of  a  meeting  which 
they  stigmatize  as  "a  comedy  "  and  "a  fiasco."  The  two  main 
questions — of  disarmament,  or,  as  the  English  delegates  put  it,  limi- 


PEACE   IN    PICKLE. 

Europe—"  The  vinegar  is  of  the  best  quality.     She  will  keep  in  it 
for  the  next  twenty  years."  —Fischietto  (Turin). 

tation  of  armaments,  and  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  compul- 
sory arbitration — were  discust,  and  dismissed  without  result.  On 
every  side  it  is  said  that  the  second  conference  has  not  only  closed 
itself,  but  that  it  has  closed  up  the  possibility  of  any  similar  gath- 
ering being  held  for  the  future,  and  the  London  Times  remarks, 
almost  with  bitterness  : 

"  We  welcomed  the  opening  of  the  Peace  Conference  with  sym- 
pathy, and  we  watched  its  proceedings  for  a  long  time  with  hope. 
But  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,  and  the  latest  reports 
from  The  Hague  can  not  but  confirm  our  growing  sense  of  pro- 
found disappointment.  So  long  as  it  is  only  a  question  of  ex- 
pressing pious  wishes  or  of  elaborating  schemes  of  more  or  less 
theoretical  value,  the  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference  seem 
ready  enough  to  indulge  in  the  most  eloquent  humanitarian  pro- 
fessions ;  but,  as  soon  as  any  practical  question  has  to  be  dealt 
with  which  requires  something  more  than  words,  the  majority  of 
them  cast  their  professions  to  the  winds.  Humanitarianism  is  not 
business." 

It  is  the  last  peace  conference,  remarks  The  Saturday  Review 
(London),  which  thinks  the  world  well  rid  of  such  gatherings.  To 
quote  from  this  caustic  journal : 

"The  best  news  from  the  Hague  Conference  during  the  week  has 
been  the  information  that  it  is  drawing  near  its  end.  Its  proceed- 
ings are  being  wound  up — a  very  suitable  phrase  for  such  a  bank- 
rupt concern.  It  has  absolutely  neither  settled  nor  made  more 
likely  the  future  settlement   of  any  of  the  great  questions  which 


have   been   before   it. 
its  closing  days." 

The  German  papers  do  not  speak  so  despondingly,  and  indeed 
the  German  delegate,  Ferdinand  K.  von  liieberstein,  is  credited  with 
having  controlled  the 
whole  Conference,  and 
directed  the  debates  to 
just  such  an  issue  as  <  lei 
many  desired.  Speaking 
of  those  who  are  lament- 
ing the  ill  success  of  the 
meeting  at  The  Hague 
The  Continental  Corre- 
spondence observes : 

"Such  a  pessimistic- 
view  is  unjustifiable  for 
many  reasons.  In  the 
first  place  a  considerable 
amount  of  valuable  work 
has  been  accomplished  in 
the  deliberations  of  lead- 
ing experts  on  many  ques- 
tions of  the  law  of  war, 
and  some  of  these  ques- 
tions have  been  success- 
fully settled  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  principal 
states.  After  their  ex- 
perience during  the  Rus- 
so-Japanese war  the  neu- 
trals will  recognize  it  as 
an  improvement,  that  in  future  an  appeal  will  be  possible  from  ihe 
Supreme  Prize  Court  of  a  belligerent  to  the  International  Tribunal 
at  The  Hague." 

The  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (Paris)  by  no  means  agrees  with 
this  opinion,  but  rejoices  that  the  delegates  separated  with  a  feel- 


FERDINAND    R.    VON    BIEBERSTEIN. 

Leader  of  the  German  delegation  to   the 
Peace  Conference,  who  is  accused  by  the  pre  s 
of  having  blocked  every  motion  broui;! 
ward  by  America  and  England. 


"KEEP  YOl'R    POWDER    DRV. 

The  conference  .it   The   Hague  is  closing     Sentinels.  look  to  your 

arms  !  -  Cri  </,- 

ing   of   mutual    good-will.       To    quote   the    remarks    of     Fra 
Charmes.  editor  of  the  Rei'ue: 

"The  results  of  the  Conference  do  not  amount  to  much.     \ 
can  deny   this.     The  question   of  obligatory  arbitration   has   not 
made  much  progress,  the  opposition  oi  Germany  and  of  some  other 
Powers   blocked   it.     Nevertheless  on   several   other  points.  .>(    \ 
somewhat  less  practical  character,  more  appreciable  advance 
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been  made.  The  two  conferences  which  have  been  held  at  The 
Hague,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Czar,  are  at  least  an  evidence  that 
a  desire  for  peace  is  general  throughout  the  world.  They  show 
also  that  people  are  anxious,  if  war  breaks  out,  to  make  it  shorter 
and  less  cruel.  ...  If  the  second  Conference  has  not  guaranteed 
the  peace  of  the  world,  the  good-will  which  exists  between  the 
delegates  of  all  nations  has  been  plainly  proved.  They  separate 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  good  service  to  the  human 
race." — Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


AN   MP.  WAVING  THE   RED  FLAG   IN 

INDIA 

THAT  the  spirit  of  sedition,  even  of  revolution,  is  rife  in  the 
British  Indian  possessions  is  evident  from  the  utterances  of 
the  Asiatic  and  European  press.     India  is  as  much  roused  by  the 


MR.    KEIR    HARDIE, 

The  Laborite  M.F    who  is  accused  of  preaching  sedition  among 
British  subjects  in  India  and  is  reported  to  have  told  them  thi 
worse  off  than  Russians  or  Armenians. 

spirit  of  nationalism  as  Poland.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that  a  .Mem- 
ber of  England's  Imperial  Parliament  should,  have  jumped  into  the 
fray,  and  taken  up  the  cudgels  against  England.  This  is  wh.it 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  a  member  of  the  Labor  party  and  an  avowed 
Socialist,  has  done  during  his  travels  in  Hindustan,  and  it  is  for 
this  cause  that  the  London  press  accuse  him  of  actually  fostering 
Indian  sedition.  The  London  Times  speaks  on  this  subject  with 
lofty  severity,  and  indignantly  condemns  at  once  the  ignorani  e, 
the  rashness,  and  the  disloyalty  of  Mr.  Hardie.  The  London 
Daily  Mail  was  moved  by  the  sensational  reports  of  Hardie's 
utterances  in  India  to  cable  him  the  following  inquiry  : 

"May  we  ask.  as  we  are  obliged  to  rely  on  cabled  reports, 
whether  you  really  stated  condition  of  Eastern  Bengal  was  worse 
than  that  of  Russia  and  atrocities  committed  by  officials  would, 
if  known,  evoke  more  horror  in  England  than  Turkish  outrages 
in  Armenia?  Also  that  India  should  have  self-government  like 
Canada?" 

To  this  Mr.  Hardie  replied  : 

"The  statements  are  fabrications. 

"I  said  that  the  prohibition  of  meetings,  etc.,  reminded  me  of 
Russia;  and  the  violation  of  Hindu  women  by  Mohammedan  row- 


dies [reminded  me]  of  Armenia:    and   that   colonial   government 
was  ultimate  goal." 

The  Mail  remarks  in  comment  that  Ids  dispatch  proves  'only 
too  clearly  that  he  is  not  capable  of  weighing  his  words  or  of  "un- 
derstanding their  real  import."  and  it  adds  : 

"  India  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  no  place  for  such  a  per- 
son. He  has  given  the  Indian  Government  good  reason  foi  watch- 
ing very  carefully  his  conduct  in  India,  while  the  indignation 
which  the  incident  has  aroused  in  this  country  proves  that  the 
British  Government  will  have  public  opinion  behind  them  in  any 
action  which  they  may  take  for  curtailing  his  mischievous  activity." 

The  London  Times  calls  him  "an  ignorant  demagog,"  and  adds 
that  his  "criminal  ignorance"  is  only  equaled  by  his  "criminal 
recklessness. "     To  quote  : 

"The  Labor  leader,  if  we  may  trust  the  telegrams,  has  not  been 
content  to  take  a  passive  part  in  an  agitation  of  the  merits  of 
which  he  can  know  nothing.  He  has  come  forward  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  where  some  three-fifths  of  the  population  are  r!ohamme- 
dans,  as  the  eager  parti/.an  of  the  Hindus.  His  knowledge  of 
the  movement  which  he  is  patronizing,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
Indian  races  and  of  Indian  affairs,  may  be  measured  by  the  lan- 
guage which  he  is  said  to  have  used  on  Monday  at  Barisal.  He 
promised,  we  are  told,  to  do  his  best  'to  assist  in  making  India  a 
self-governing  colony  like  Canada."  and  he  went  on  to  declare  that 
what  was  good  for  the  Canadians  must  be  good  for  the  Indians.' 
We  could  desire  no  more  illuminating  example  of  the  childish 
generalizations  which  are  characteristic  of  arrogance  coupled 
with  half  education.  The  fallacy  of  this  sample  of  labor  logic  in 
the  affairs  of  empire  is  transparent  and  contemptible." 

It  is  natural  enough  that  Justice,  a  London  Socialist  paper, 
should  make  this  protest : 

"The  working  classes   of   the    United    Kingdom   are   not   in  the 


Tin.  MISCHIEF  MONGER, 

Britannia  (to  Keik  Hardie)    "  Here,  you'd  better  come  home 

We  know  all  about  you  here,  and  you'll  do  less  harm '  " 

Punch  ( London), 

least   benefited,  as  we   have  continually  declared,  by  the  shameful 
tyranny  which   Hardie  so  properly  denounces  on  the  spot,      Hu- 
manity  is  outraged  by  the  despotic  methods  that  find  favor  with 
Liberals.      Indians  themselves  are  hopelessly  ruined  and  crusht  by 
our  rule.     Nobody  gains  by  it  but  the  dominant  class  here  and  the 
money-lender  class  there.     The  'Lory  press  is  publishing  a  list  of 
Mr.  Morley's  Indian  victims  to  high-souled  patriotism,  and  ch  \\ 
lenging  him  to  treat   Keir    Hardie    in    like    fashion.   .   .   .   Mem 
while,  however,  the    Indians  themselves,  encouraged  by  Hardie's 
plain  speaking,  are  carrying  on  their  patriotic  and  justifiable  agi 
tation  with  more  zeal  than  ever  below  the  **rface..     It  is  for  us  to 
give  them  all  the  help  we  can." 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


WIRELESS    TELEPHONY    FOR    THE    NAVY      produced,  in  this  case  through  the  agency  of  an  arc  lamp,  and  the 

circuit  is  connected  with  an  aerial  wire  and  also  with  an  ordinary 
carbon  telephone  transmitter.  By  speaking  into  this,  the  oscilla- 
tory current  is  modified,  and  corresponding  electric  waves  radiate 
from  the  aerial  wire  into  space,  affecting  the  receiving  apparatus 
as  described  above.      Savs  .Mr.  Wade  : 


APPA1'  A  I  IS  for  wireless  telephony  on  the  De  Forest  system, 
whict  is  to  be  used  experimentally  on  certain  ships  in  the 
United  States  -Navy,  and  may  be  employed  by  the  battle-ship  fleet 
on  its  forthcoming  Pacific  voyage,  is  described  in  The  Scientifii 
American  (New  York,  September  28)  by  Herbert  T.  Wade.     Mr. 

Wade  tells  us  that  the  system  is  expected 
to  work  over  distances  of  about  five 
miles  and  that  it  has  already  been  em- 
ployed in  practise  to  reporl  a  yacht 
race  on  Lake  Erie,  when  conversation 
was  carried  on  over  four  miles  of  space 
The  apparatus  is  to  be  installed  in  the 
wheel-house  or  on  the  bridge  of  the  bat- 
lie-ships,  working  in  connection  with 
the  ship's  ordinary  wireless  telegraph 
equipment,  altho  quite  independently. 
Savs  Mr.  Wade  : 


Courtesy  of  "The  SctentiKc  A rican 

THE  At'DK  I.N". 

This  instrument  can  be 
used  in  both  wireless  teleg- 
raphy and  in  wireless  tele 
phony  as  a  receiving  appa- 
ratus. 


"  I n    order    t<> 
graphic    signals    or 
sponding   to  those 

ol  the  voice,  it  is 
necessary  to  inter- 
rupt or  vary  these 
waxes  at  intervals 
depending  on  the 
signals  or  charac- 
ter of  the  sound. 
The  production 
and  transmission 
of  the  waves  is  es- 
sentially the  same 
in  wireless  tele- 
phony as  in  wire- 
less telegraphy,  but 
their  interruption 
is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent matter.  The 
vibrations  corre- 
sponding to  the  hu- 
man voice  have  an 
average  rate  of 
second  for  a  man's  voice,  ex- 


transmit    either    tele- 
vibrations   corre- 


"The  tuning  of  the  transmitting  circuit  is  accomplished  with  the 
small  handle  moving  in  the  slot  at  the  side  of  the  box.  while  a  list- 
ening key  is  provided  to  enable  the  operator  to  connect  at  will  the 
aerial  wire  to  either  transmitting  or  receiving  instrument.  There 
is  also  a  telegraph  key  and  a  device  resembling  the  ordinary  buz- 
zer, which  is  termed  a  'chopper'  by  Dr.  De  forest,  shown  in  the 
foreground  of  the  illustration,  which,  by  simply  cutting  out  the 
microphone  with  a  switch  in  front  of  its  case,  enables  the  appa- 
ratus to  be  used  for  wireless  telegraphy,  sending  the  ordinary  Morse- 
signals.  In  telephoning,  the  method  is  to  send  a  few  such  signals 
to  attract  attention,  and  then  to  switch  onto  the  microphone  or 
talking  circuit 

"The  speaker  has  merely  to  put  the  telephone  to  his  ear.  using 
the  listening  key.  and  to  talk  into  the  transmitter.  The  simplicity 
of  the  apparatus  commends  it  for  naval  use.  ;•  -  it  enables  commu- 
nication to  be  maintained  not  only  between  the  vessels  of  a  tleet. 
but  with  torpedo-boats  or  dispatch-boats  on  detached  service  in 
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tending  upto  20.000  per  second  for  the  over- 
tones, whiU  in  wireless  telegraphy,  manually 
operated,  it  is  possible  to  work  at  a  rate  of 
about  five  interruptions  per  second,  the  tele- 
graph  signals  of  course  corresponding  to  the 

familiar  Morse  alphabet.  In  wireless  telegraphy  the  receiving  of 
the  waves  is  accomplished  by  any  one  of  a  number  of  devices,  such 
as  the  coherer,  the  magnetic  detector,  electrolytic  responder,  etc.. 
but  in  wireless  telephony  there  is  need  of  a  specially  sensitive  de- 
vice, and  this  is  realized  in  the  audi  on,  which,  devised  by  Dr. 
I  >i  Forest  and  adapted  for  both  space  telegraphy  and  telephony, 
has  been  found  a  specially  valuable  element  in  the  latter.  This 
instrument,  shown  in  the  illustration,  appears  at  first  glance  to  be 
simply  .:  smalt  incandescent  lamp,  but  there  will  be  noticed  a  plate 
and  a  grid  of  platinum  sealed  into  the  bulb  and  connected  with  the 
exterioi  by  platinum  wires.  The  filament  is  of  tantalum  or  other 
metal  an<  is  made  to  glow  by  a  current  from  a  small  storage 
batti 

This  (u  .  i(  e.  which  would  appear  to  be  the  distinctive  feature  ol 
the  Di  Forest  system,  operates,  we  are  told,  by  ionizing  or  disin- 
1  '.ituiL  th<  surrounding  gas,  in  which  state  it  is  found  to  vary 
in  resistano<  verj  sensitively  to  correspond  with  the  impulses  re- 
ceived fr<  the  receiving  " antenna "  or  aerial  wire.  The  trans 
iriittihg  system  resembles  closely  that  used  in  wireless  telegraphy  : 
electric   oscillations   (about    forty  per   second  1    are 
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Transmitting  and  receiving  instruments  for  one  station. 


maneuvers  or  in  action.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  field  for  use  in 
communicating  with  colliers  and  supply-boats,  not  to  mention 
lightships,  lighthouses,  and  shore  stations  generally.  With  the 
improvement  and  increase  in  the  range  of  action  which  is  bound  to 
follow  now  that  a  practical  success  has  been  assured,  the  useful- 
ness of  wireless  telephony  at  sea  will  be  widely  extended.  As  a 
fog  signal  and  means  of  communication  in  thick  weather,  it  prom- 
ises to  increase  the  safety  of  ocean  travel.  Wireless  telephony  has 
also  important  applications  on  land  which  are  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inventor,  but  the  apparatus  above  described  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  as  being  the  first  to  be  installed  on  United  States 
naval  vessels." 


DEEP  WELLS  THAT  FEEL  THE  SEA— Under  this  title  in- 
formation is  given  in  Press  Bulletin  291  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  (Washington)  regarding  the  many  hundreds 
of  artesian  wells  in  large  areas  o\   the  coastal  region  of  Virginia. 

Says  the  writer  : 

"The  variation  in  How  exhibited  by  these  wells  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide  is oi  peculiar  interest,  the  flow  being  no' ably  greater 
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at  the  flood  than  at  the  ebb  tide.  It  is  the  general  opinion  among 
well-drillers  that  practically  all  flowing  wells  near  tidal  rivers  or 
inlets  from  open  bays  do  feel  the  distant  sea,  but  some  of  them  so 
slightly  that  the  variation  in  flow  is  not  noticeable. 

"The  geologist  in  charge  of  the  ground-water  investigations  in 
Virginia  states  that  changes  in  water  level  in  wells,  due  to  fluctua- 
tions in  the  height  of  the  surface  of  some  neighboring  body  of 
water,  have  been  observed  all  over  the  world.  It  is  customary  to 
explain  these  changes  by  supposing  a  direct  connection  between 
the  river,  lake,  or  bay  ;  but  in  many  places,  as  in  Eastern  Virginia, 
such  connection  is  clearly  impossible,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the 
wells  and  the  nature  of  the  intervening  beds,  some  of  them  dense, 
tough  marls  and  clays.  These  beds,  however,  tho  they  do  not 
transmit  water,  nevertheless  contain  it.  and  as  water  is  practically 
incompressible,  any  variation  of  level  on  the  river  or  bay  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  well  through  the  water-filled  gravels,  sands,  clays, 
and  marls.  When  a  porous  bed  is  tapped  by  a  well  the  water  rises 
to  the  point  of  equilibrium  and  fluctuates  as  the  hand  of  the  ocean 
varies  its  pressure  on  the  beds  that  confine  the  artesian  flow." 


A  NEW  LIGHTNING-ARRESTER 

ANEW  device  'or  preventing  the  entrance  of  lightning  to  a 
house  over  the  telephone  wire  is  described  in  Telephony 
(Chicago,  September).  It  depends  not  on  a  new  principle,  but  on 
an  old  and  often-used  principle  applied  in  a  new  way.  Says  the 
writer  of  the  descriptive  article  : 

"  The  need  of  a  reliable  arrester  that  can  be  mounted  on  a  tele- 
phone or  placed  on  the  line  that  comes  into  the  building  has  never 
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been  adequately  supplied,  it  is  said  ;  consequently  this  arrester  was 
developed,  having  in  view  these  requirements.  This  arrester,  as  a 
view  of  the  cut  will  show,  is  very  compact,  being  only  three  and 
three-eighths  inches  long,  two  and  one-quarter  inches  wide,  and 
one  and  three-eighths  inches  high.  It  is  covered  with  a  removable 
glass  top  which  protects  every  live  wire.  The  construction  is  such 
that  it  can  be  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  telephone,  or  used  as  a  main- 
line arrester  outside  of  the  building  in  a  protected  place. 

"The  theory  upon  which  it  depends  for  its  arresting  qualities  is 
based  on  the  well-known  fact  that  lightning  will  jump  across  an 
air  space  to  an  adjacent  ground  rather  than  traverse  even  one  com- 
plete circle  of  wire,  consequently  it  will  be  noted,  by  viewing  the 
cut,  that  the  two  cylinders  of  lava  are  wound  with  about  twenty 
turns  of  wire,  and  the  peripheries  of  the  coils  are  placed  parallel 
and  adjacent  to  a  cylinder  of  carbon  that  is  grounded.  It  is  found 
in  practise  that  any  high  potential  current,  on  account  of  the  cho- 
king effect  of  the  coils,  continually  creeps  and  sputteringly  dis- 
charges itself  to  ground.  This  action  takes  place  along  the  periph- 
eries of  the  first  four  or  five  turns  of  wire  on  the  incoming  current 
end  of  the  arrester. 

"  From  a  mechanical  standpoint,  also,  this  arrester  is  very  intel- 
ligently worked  out.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  illustration 
that  the  coils  and  the  carbon  rod  not  only  are  capable  of  being 
rotated,  and  thus  exposing  new  surfaces,  but  that  they  can  be  in- 


stantly removed  and  new  ones  inserted  if  that  should  become  nec- 
essary. The  arrester  is  made  up  entirely  of  non-inflammable 
material,  namely,  the  base  of  porcelain,  spools  of  lava,  and  cover 
of  glass.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  when  these 
arresters  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  telephone,  which  is  generally 
the  housewife's  cupboard  for  scissors,  spectacles,  etc.,  the  glass 
cover  absolutely  protects  every  live  wire  from  a  ground  or  a  short." 


LIMITS  OF  DEEP-SEA  DIVING 

1\  T  ANY  persons  suppose  that  modern  diving  apparatus  will  en- 
-i- »  A  able  a  diver  to  reach  any  desired  depth.  This  is  not  the 
case.  Even  with  the  best  appliances  man  can  get  at  only  the  outer 
layer  of  the  ocean — the  mere  "skin,"  as  it  were.  Says  an  editorial 
writer  in  Shipping  Illustrated (New  York,  October  5) : 

"  So  far  the  depth  to  which  a  diver  can  descend  would  appear  to 
be  limited  by  his  power  for  withstanding  the  adverse  influences 
acting  upon  him  while  carrying  on  his  duties  underwater.  Appar- 
ently a  descent  of  thirty  fathoms  of  water  marks  the  limit  of  safety 
for  even  the  few  divers  who  possess  the  necessary  physical  fitness 
in  combination  with  a  disregard  for  danger  beyond  the  average. 
Records  in  deep-sea  diving  have  to  be  accepted  with  the  proverbial 
grain  of  salt.  It  is  said  that  a  diver  reached  thirty-three  fathoms 
and  a  half  while  engaged  in  salvage  operations  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  ;  and,  yet  again,  another  diver  working  on  the 
same  wreck  is  reported  to  have  brought  up  three  bars  of  copper 
from  a  depth  of  forty  fathoms  at  the  expense  of  his  life.  A  diver 
away  up  in  Puget  Sound  is  also  credited  with  the  rescue  of  some 
materials  from  the  wreck  of  a  tug  at  thirty-three  fathoms.  Captain 
Eads,  while  superintending  his  great  work  at  the  South  Pass  and 
on  the  Mississippi,  found  that  very  few  men,  whatever  their  build, 
are  capable  of  combating  the  severe  strain  which  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  their  physical  energies  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  depth  of 
twenty  or  thirty  fathoms.  Many  of  his  divers  dared  not  venture 
below  ten  fathoms.  Of  352  divers  employed  at  greater  depths  30 
were  seriously  injured,  and  the  result  was  fatal  in  10  instances.  In 
1885  the  steamer  Alfonso  XII  was  lost  off  Point  Gando,  Grand 
Canary,  with  ten  boxes  of  specie  on  board.  The  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  sent  out  three  divers,  Alexander  Lambert,  David 
Tester,  and  F.  J.  Davies,  who  succeeded  in  getting  up  nine  out  of 
the  ten  boxes  with  their  contents  intact.  Lambert  was  most  suc- 
cessful, and  suffered  from  paralysis  of  his  internal  organs  in  con- 
sequence, but  appears  to  have  recovered  under  skilled  treatment 
on  shore.  In  a  subsequent  expedition,  sent  out  to  recover  the 
missing  tenth  box,  Tester  lost  his  life,  presumably  by  remaining 
under  water  too  long  without  returning  to  the  surface.  During  the 
first  expedition  Lambert  received ^4,000 and  Tester  about  ,£1,400; 
as  they  were  paid  regular  wages,  5  per  centum  on  the  value  recovered, 
and  a  bonus  of  ^50  a  box.  The  depth  was  160  feet,  and  the  boxes 
of  gold  had  to  be  won,  at  that  depth,  from  a  small  lazarette  in  the 
ship"s  run  to  which  access  was  obtained  through  three  decks  by  the 
aid  of  tonite  having  an  explosive  upward  force.  A  German  com- 
pany also  had  a  try  for  the  other  box  of  ,£10,000,  working  on  the 
basis  of  50  per  centum,  no  cure,  no  pay,  but  the  divers  found  the 
depth  too  much  for  them  and  the  salvage  was  abandoned." 

Another  case  cited  is  that  of  the  steamer  Catterthun,  on  her  way 
from  Australia  to  China,  which  struck  a  reef  in  1896  and  foundered 
in  nearly  thirty  fathoms  of  water  with  $50,000  in  gold  coin.  Says 
the  writer : 

"After  a  protracted  search  the  wreck  was  located  in  twenty-seven 
fathoms,  at  a  spot  where  the  surface  current  varied  in  velocity  from 
\}i  knots  to  3  knots,  and  an  even  stronger  set  prevailed  at  the  bot- 
tom. Two  divers  named  May  and  Briggs  essayed  the  critical  task 
of  wresting  this  sum  from  the  domains  of  Neptune,  and  succeeded 
in  sending  up  four-fifths  of  the  amount  after  arduous  labor,  inter- 
rupted by  spells  of  bad  weather,  which  covered  an  interval  of  three 
months.  The  remaining  ^2,000  had  to  be  left  below  owing  to  the 
ship  showing  certain  signs  of  breaking  up  at  any  moment.  Hav- 
ing regard  to  the  risk  run,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  salvage, 
the  sum  of  ^1,500  awarded  to  the  two  divers  was  not  excessive. 
One  of  the  leading  cases  with  respect  to  deep-sea  salvage  is  that 
of  the  steamer  Skyro,  which  went  to  Davy  Jones's  locker  off  Cape 
Finisterre  in  April,  1891.     On  board  of  her  were  silver  bars  worth. 
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at  least  some  #45,000,  and  men's  minds  were  exercised  in  devising 
plans  to  overcome  the  many  and  various  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
Several  attempts  were  made  during  the  ensuing  five  years,  but 
nothing  of  more  importance  than  the  brass  grating  of  the  cabin 
skylight  was  recovered.  Then  came  the  hour,  and  the  men. 
Messrs.  Siebe,  Gorman  &  Co.  constructed  a  special  diving-dress. 
Messrs.  Moffatt  got  together  the  necessary'  plant  and  accessories, 
and  diver  Angel  Erostarbe  undertook  the  descents.  Having  re- 
covered bars  worth  $29,500  in  two  months,  and  the  winter  being  at 
hand,  operations  were  postponed.  Next  summer  he  recovered  the 
•  whole  of  the  remaining  bars.  On  one  specially  lucky  day  he  sent 
up  twenty-two  bars  of  silver  worth  $1 1,000." 

What  is  the  danger  that  menaces  the  deep-sea  diver?  For  the 
last  eight  years,  we  are  told,  Messrs.  Hill  and  Greenwood,  in  the 
physiological  laboratory  of  the  London  Hospital,  have  been  study- 
ing the  cause  which  prevents  divers  from  working  safely  below 
about  thirty  fathoms.     We  read  : 

"These  dauntless  two  have  remained  underwater  at  pressures 
equivalent  to  thirty-five  fathoms  depth,  studied  the  physiological 
conditions  produced  in  themselves,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  diver  is  endangered  by  the  permeation  of  the  blood  and 
body  fluids  with  nitrogen.  The  distressing  symptoms  experienced 
in  deep-sea  divers'  work  is  not  due  to  the  tremendous  pressure,  as 
hitherto  understood,  but  rather  to  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid, 
which  creates  a  feeling  of  breathlessness  and  oppression.  Coming 
to  the  surface  too  quickly,  the  experimenters  conclude  that  the 
diver  feels  the  evil  effects  of  the  absorbed  nitrogen  acting  on  his 
system.  With  very  special  air-pumps  divers  went  down  to  thirty- 
five  fathoms  in  a  Scotch  loch,  and  were  none  the  worse  on  return- 
ing to  the  surface  exceedingly  slowly.  Messrs.  Hill  and  Green- 
wood consider  that  thirty-five  to  forty  fathoms  is  the  probable 
limit  of  deep-sea  diving,  even  under  scientific  methods,  as  the  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  then  required  is  so  much  in  excess  as  to  produce 
pneumonia,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  convulsions.  The  per- 
sonal experiments  of  Messrs.  Hill  and  Greenwood,  carried  on  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  at  great  risk  to  their  own  lives,  are  worthy 
of  the  very  highest  commendation." 


DO 


GASOLINE-MOTORS  RUN   BETTER 
AT  NIGHT? 


THE  testimony  of  a  great  number  of  motorists,  together  with 
the  results  of  some  tests  undertaken  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose in  England,  seem  to  indicate  that,  at  any  rate  in  some  con- 
ditions, gasoline-motors  run  better  by  night  than  by  day.  The 
matter  has  formed  the  subject  of  an  interesting  discussion  by  cor- 
respondents of  The  Autocar  (London,  September  7-14).  George 
Sherrin,  an  instructor  in  the  National  Motor  Academy,  gives 
his  opinion  in  the  affirmative  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  had  exceptional  opportunity  of  investigating  the  phe- 
nomenon of  petrol-engines  increasing  their  power  at  sunset.  As 
to  this  being  the  case  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Every  pupil 
with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact,  if  he  has  driven  at  all,  has 
noticed  it,  and  has  felt  assured  that  such  is  the  case.  The  ex- 
planation is  not  at  all  obvious,  any  more  than  is  the  far  more  curi- 
ous phenomenon  of  petrol-engines  producing  a  knocking  noise 
when  preignition  occurs.  However,  I  think  the  following  sugges- 
tion, which  was  made  to  me  lately,  may  be  of  some  interest.  It  is 
an  admitted  fact  that  a  little  water  in  the  cylinder  of  an  engine  im- 
proves its  running  by  reason  of  the  cushioning  of  the  steam  raised 
in  it  by  the  explosion.  Now,  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at 
sundown  is  just  such  as  to  produce  this  amount  of  water.  It  is  ar- 
gued that  the  condensation  at  sunset  brought  about  by  the  reduced 
tempeiature  dries  the  atmosphere.  This.  I  think,  is  correct,  with 
a  distinction.  There  is  less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  in  com- 
pound, but  on  account  of  the  moisture  falling  from  the  strata  of 
air  above  there  is  a  much  greater  quantity  in  mixture. 

"This,  of  course,  would  prove  that  a  car  should  run  well  on  a 
foggy  day.  Possibly  it  does,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  dri- 
ving in  a  fog,  and  starting  and  returning  in  the  same  atmospheric 
conditions,  the  effect  is  not  apparent. 

"A  motorist  of  .some    note    once  suggested    bottling  the  eve- 


ning air  for  use  the  next  day— an  experiment  which   might  give 
interesting  results." 

In  another  communication.  R.  T.  Deane  agrees  that  the  noc- 
tural  moisture  furnishes  an  explanation,  tho  the  modus  operandi  is, 
according  to  him,  quite  different.      He  wrfte 

"The  meaning  of  the  word  dew-point  is  that  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes saturated  with  aqueous  vapor  at  that  temperature,  and  if  the 
temperature  falls  slightly  there  is  a  deposit  of  dew.  which  means 
that  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air  has  changed  to  a  very  finely  di- 
vided fluid  state  ;  the  difference  between  vapor,  or  a  gaseous  state, 
and  finely  divided  fluid,  is  enormous.  Therefore,  just  after  the 
dew-point  a  certain  amount  of  water  in  finely  divided  particles  is 
drawn  into  the  cylinder,  and  on  the  explosion  of  the  mixture  it  is 
converted  into  steam,  thus  adding  to  the  power  of  the  stroke. 

"  I  think  increase  of  power  at  sunset  will  be  found  more  noticea- 
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ble  in  engines  with  a  long  stroke,  owing  to  the  fact  that  steam  con- 
tinues to  help  throughout  the  whole  stroke.  The  whole  reason  for 
this  improved  running  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  dew-point  it  is  virtu- 
ally water,  and  not  aqueous  vapor,  that  is  drawn  into  the  cylinder." 

On  the  contrary,  J.  Wilson  Hall,  who  writes  from  India,  is  cer- 
tain that,  tho  he  also  attributes  the  result  to  moisture,  this  must 
always  be  in  the  form  of  vapor  and  never  in  that  of  finely  divided 
drops.     He  says  : 

"  In  the  hot  season,  with  the  thermometer  ranging  anywhere  be- 
tween 100  F.  and  115°  F.  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  coming  in 
from  a  long  run  in  the  evening  over  the  parched  roads  I  always 
noticed  a  great  difference  in  the  working  of  engine  when  striking 
the  well -watered  parts  of  the  cantonment. 

"Alter  several  experiments  I  succeeded  in  simulating  thi^.  and 
on  many  occasions  have  used  up  to  one-third  water  along  with 
kerosene,  which  is  my  fuel. 

"  Last  year  for  a  short  time  in  France  and  England  I  found  that 
much  less  moisture  was  required,  excepting  during  July:  in  and 
around  Paris  the  weather  was  so  hot  that  it  nearly  approached  our 
mean  here. 

"The  thing  is  that  no  water  must  enter  the  cylinders  in  a  me- 
chanically divided  state  only,  or  deposits  ensue  and  broken  porce- 
lains.    The  air  must  be  humidified  pure  and  simple." 

It  will  be  noted  that  most  of  these  explanations  are  those  of 
practical  motorists,  and  not  of  students  acquainted  with  thermo- 
dynamics. The  complete  theoretical  treatment  evidently  remains 
to  be  made.  Meanwhile  S.  F.  Edge  contributes  to  the  discussion  a 
description  oi  an  actual  test  at  the   Hrooklands  track  which,  he 
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says,  shows  that  the  alleged  superiority  at  night  holds  only  for  an 
imperfect  motor  such  as  one  with  a' badly  designed  water-jacket, 
insufficient  radiation,  or  a  carbureter  feeding  too  rich  a  mixture  to 
the  engine.  If  the  engine  is  correctly  designed,  with  proper  cool- 
ing surfaces,  and  with  the  correct  mixture  to  the  engine,  the  test. 
he  says,  proves  that  it  runs  as  well  in  the  daytime  as  it  does  at 
night. 


IS  LABOR  GROWING  LESS  EFFICIENT? 

THAT  there  is  an  increasing  lack  of  efficiency  in  labor,  marked 
by  a  lessened  output  and  by  lowered  quality,  is  asserted  by 
the  writer  of  a  leading  editorial  in  The  Iron  Age  (New  York, 
October  3).  This  paper  believes  that  the  great  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  business  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  since  every  workman 
has  felt  that  there  was  sure  to  be  a  job  for  him,  no  matter  how  slip- 
shod his  work.  The  prospect  of  a  business  decline,  which  the 
writer  considers  imminent,  will,  he  thinks,  furnish  the  remedy. 
We  read  : 

"The  gravest  evil  from  which  this  country  is  now  suffering, 
graver  by  far  than  the  exaggerated  dangers  from  monopolies  or 
from  freight  rebates,  is  the  decline  in  the  efficiency  of  labor.  It 
finds  expression  in  slouchy  work  on  the  part  of  those  who  know 
how  to  do  better,  and  poor  work  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
never  been  taught  or  are  incapable  of  learning.  To  the  more  seri- 
ous defect  of  lowered  quality  is  added  the  troublesome  feature  of 
lessened  quantity.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  one  question 
above,  all  which  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  manufacturers 
and  other  employers  of  labor,  and  which  is  privately  dlscust  by 
them  with  helpless  iteration,  is  so  rarely  touched  upon  in  public 
utterances. 

"The  hope  of  developing  some  remedy  is  the  only  consolation  to 
the  employers  of  labor  when  they  face  the  prospect  of  a  decline  in 
the  volume  of  business. 

"There  has  been  an  extraordinary  demand  for  labor  of  all  kinds. 
So  far  as  that  has  raised  wages  and  directly  increased  the  COSl  of 
production  employers  have  had  no  grievance,  altlio  it  is  a  trouble- 
some and  difficult  matter  to  carry  them  back  to  the  normal  level. 
Manufacturers  know  that  prices  for  their  products  usually  decline 
more  rapidly  than  the  labor  tost,  and  must  lie  willing  to  face  that 
contingency.  The  laws  of  supply  and  demand  never  operate  so 
promptly  in  the  one  case  as  they  do  in  the  other. 

"  As  for  the  quantity  of  output  of  labor,  that.  too.  responds  fairly 
well,  when  the  demand  for  labor  declines.  The  process  of  weed- 
ing out  the  lazy  and  the  inefficient  begins  promptly,  and  it  may  be 
accepted  as  a  general  fact  that  few  managers  have  not  thoroughly 
examined  their  rolls  witli  a  view  toward  making  their  selections. 
The  percentage,  usually,  will  be  small,  but  the  moral  effect  is 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  numbers.  During  the  past  twoyears 
the  knowledge  that  a  job  was  waiting  for  any  man  who  was  willing 
to  take  it  ha-  had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  all  labor  throughout 
the  country. 

"The  fact  will  be  firmly  realized  soon  that  steadiness,  reason- 
able industry,  and  acquiescence  in  necessary  measures  of  disci- 
pline are  primary  conditions  for  employment,  and  that  simple 
application  for  work  is  not  the  only  qualification. 

"'1  here  is  every  reason  to  hope,  too,  that  a  lessened  demand  for 
labor  will  be  reflected  in  better  quality  of  work,  altho  in  that  re- 
spect deeper  <  ;nw-v  have  been  operative  than  temporary  high  pres- 
sure of  production.  The  effect  of  leveling  down  which  has  been 
the  curse  of  the  labor-unions  can  not  be  so  quickly  eradicated.  It 
is  true  that  the  concentration  of  industry  into  larger  units  tends  to 
deprive  an  individual  workman  of  the  hope  of  starting  on  his  own 
account,  and  the  necessity  for  preliminary  scientific  and  te<  hni<  ■ 
training  is  •  lie  ranks,  oner  open  to  him.  of  man- 

rs  rnd  superintendents.      It   is  further  true   that   in   the  days  of 
an  extraord  :  mand  the  m;  irer  has  often  permitted  or 

even  encoui  '    e  oi  quality  for  the  sake  of  quantity. 

But  granting  that  all  I  rs  have  been   at  work,  there 

mains  a  residuum  of  wretched  work  which  must  be  directly  charg 
to  the  spirit  in  which  labor  is  facing  its  tasks.      It  almost  set  ms  .is 
tho  the  hard  school  of  adversity  can  alone  bring  back  a  realization 
the   fact    that    the    world    owes    a    living    only    to    those    who 
it." 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  "THIRD  DEGREE" 

"\  \  THAT  is  known  as  the  "  third  degree"  is  invested  in  thepop- 
*  *  ular  mind  with  the  horrors  of  an  unknown  system  of  in- 
timidation anil  perhaps  of  torture.  In  theory  at  least,  it  is  no  such 
thing.  The  trouble  with  torture,  physical  or  mental,  is  that  it  may 
force  the  innocent  to  Confess  falsely  as  readily  as  it  will  compel 
the  guilty  to  confess  truly;  what  we  want  is  a  selective  method 
that  will  act  on  the  guilty  while  it  leaves  the  innocent  unaffected. 
This  the  "third  degree"  professes  to  be.  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
such  if  properly  applied,  tho  in  tin'  hands  of  ignorant  or  vicious 
officials  it  may  be  something  further  and  not  so  unobjectionable. 
When  a  guilty  person  is  shown  some  trifling  object,  we  will  say, 
connected  in  his  mind  with  the  scene  of  his  crime,  it  may  act 
powerfully  on  his  imagination,  whereas  if  he  were  innocent  it 
would  suggest  absolutely  nothing.  This  is  the  real,  and  harmless, 
third  degree;  if  the  object  shown  is  such  that  it  would  affect  the 
innocent  equally  with  the  guilty,  the  device  fails.  Such  a  case  is 
reported  by  Prof.  Hugo  Munsterberg,  of  Harvard,  where  an  inno- 
cent man  was  shown  the  disfigured  body  of  a  murdered  girl,  and 
his  horror  was  wrongly  taken  as  an  indication  of  guilt.  Professor 
.Munsterberg  proposes  a  form  of  the  "third  degree  "  in  which  words 
are  used  instead  of  objects  to  call  up  accusatory  ideas  in  the  minds 
of  the  guilty.  His  method  of  discovering  whether  or  not  such 
disturbing  ideas  have  been  aroused  is  most  ingenious,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  it  has  not  all  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary 
"third-degree"  methods,  while  being  open  to  none  of  their  abuses. 
His  article,  which  appears  in  McClure"s  Magazine  (New  York, 
October^,  has  attracted  wide  notice  and  no  little  criticism.  Most 
of  the  latter  seems  wide  of  the  mark,  the  only  just  point  made 
against  the  proposed  method  being  that  it  requires  the  formal 
cooperation  of  the  accused,  which  he  may  refuse  to  give,  while 
in  the  old  method  the  objects  used  were  "sprung  upon  "  him  sud- 
denly. Professor  Munsterberg's  method  is  simply  to  request  the 
accused  to  speak  quickly  words  called  to  his  mind  by  those  in  a 
list  read  to  him.  In  this  list  are  a  Jew  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused.  If  he  is  guilty  he  will  betray 
himself  in  some  way  —  usually  either  by  the  associated  words  that 
he  gives,  or  by  the  time  he  takes  to  avoid  giving  such  words. 
The  time  in  each  case  is  measured  by  an  electrical  device  of  Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg's  invention.  This  "machine  to  detect  liars."  as 
some  of  the  papers  have  dubbed  it.  is  thus  described  by  its  sponsor  : 

"Suppose  that  both  my  subject  and  J  have  little  electrical  instru- 
ments between  the  lips,  which,  by  the  least  movement  of  speaking, 
make  or  break  an  electric  current  passing  through  an  electric 
clockwork  whose  index  moves  around  a  dial  ten  times  in  every 
second.  One  revolution  of  the  index  thus  means  the  tenth  part  of 
a  second,  and.  as  the  whole  dial  is  divided  into  one  hundred  parts, 
every  division  indicates  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second.  My 
index  stands  quietly  till  J  move  my  lips  to  make,  for  instance,  the 
word  'dog.'  In  that  moment  the  electric  current  causes  the  pointer 
to  revolve.  My  subject,  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  word,  is  to  speak 
out  as  quickly  as  possible  the  first  association  which  comes  to  his 
mind.  He  perhaps  shouts  'cat.'  and  the  movement  of  his  lips 
breaks  the  current,  stops  the  pointer,  and  thus  allows  me  to  read 
from  the  clockwork  in  thousandth  parts  of  a  second  the  time  which 
passed  between  my  speaking  the  word  and  his  naming  the  associa- 
tion. Of  course,  this  time  includes  not  only  the  time  for  the 
process  of  association,  but  also  the  time  for  the  hearing  of  the 
word,  for  the  understanding,  for  the  impulse  of  speaking,  and  so 
on.  But  all  these  smaller  periods  I  can  easily  determine.  I  may 
find  out  how  long  it  takes  if  my  subject  docs  not  associate  anything, 
but  simply  repeats  the  word  I  give  him.  If  the  mere  repetition  of 
the  word  'dog  '  takes  him  o.  325  second,  while  the  bringing  up  of 
the  word  'cat'  took  0.975,  '  conclude  that  the  difference  of  0.650 
was  necessary  for  the  process  of  associating  'cat  '  and  'dog.'  ' 

How  the  system  works  may  be  best  seen  by  an  actual  case  re- 
ported by  Professor  Munsterberg.      We  read  : 

"An      I  '    youne  man  of  eighteen   lived  in  the  house  of  ,1:1 
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uncle.  The  old  gentleman  went  to  consult 
a  nerve  specialist  in  regard  to  some  slight 
nervous  trouble  of  the  younger  friend.  On 
that  occasion  he  confided  his  recent  suspicion 
I liat  the  young  man  might  he  a  thief.  Money 
had  repeatedly  been  taken  from  a  drawer  and 
from  a  trunk  ;  until  lately  he  had  had  suspi- 
cions only  of  the  servants;  he  had  notified 
the  police,  and  detectives  had  watched  them. 
He  was  most  anxious  to  rind  out  whether  his 
new  suspicion  was  true,  as  he  wanted,  in  that 
case,  to  keep  the  matter  out  of  court,  in  the 
interest  of  the  family.  The  physician,  fa- 
miliar with  the  new  psychological  methods, 
arranged  that  the  young  man  come  for  an  ex- 
amination of  his  nerves.  He  then  proposed 
to  him  a  list  of  a  hundred  associations  as  part 
ot  the  medical  inspection.  The  physician  said 
'head,'  the  patient  associated  'nose';  then 
'green' —'blue,'  'water'  —  'air,'  'long'  — 
'short,'  "five' — 'six,1  'wool'  —  'cloth,'  and 
so  on,  the  average  time  of  these  common- 
place connections  being  1.6  seconds.  But 
there  were  thirty-seven  dangerous  words 
scattered  among  the  hundred — words  that 
had  to  do  with  the  things  in  the  room 
from  which  the  money  was  abstracted,  or 
with  the  theft  and  its  punishment,  or  with  some 
possible  motives.  There  appeared,  for  instance,  the  word  'thief.' 
The  association  'burglar'  seemed  quite  natural,  but  it  took  the 
boy  suddenly  4.6  seconds  to  reach  it.  In  the  same  way  'police  ' — 
'theft'  took  3.6  seconds,  'jail' — 'penitentiary'  4.2  seconds.  In 
other  cases  the  dangerous  word  itself  came  with  normal  automatic 
quickness,  but  the  emotional  disturbance  became  evident  in  the 
retardation  of  the  next  word.  For  instance,  'key' — 'false  key' 
took  only  1.6  seconds,  but  the  following  trivial  association  'stupid  ' 
—  'clever'  grew  to  3.0  seconds.  'Crime'  —  'theft'  came  again 
promptly  in  i.X,  but  the  inner  shock  was  so  strong  that  the  com- 
monplace word  'cook  '  was  entirely  inhibited  and  did  not  produce 
an  association  at  all  in  20  seconds.  In  the  same  way  'bread' — 
'water'  rushed  forward  in  1.6  seconds,  but  this  characteristic 
choice,  the  supposed  diet  of  the  jail,  stopt  the  associative  mechan- 
ism again  for  the  following  trivial  word.  It  would  lead  too 
far  to  go  further  into  the  analysis  of  the  case,  but  it  may  be 
added  that  a  repetition  of  the  same  series  showed  the  char- 
acteristic variations  in  1  he  region  of  the  suspicious  words. 
While  'crime'  had  brought  'theft'  the  first  time,  it  was  the  sec- 
ond time  replaced  by  'murder';  'discover'  brought  the  first  time 
'wrong.'  the  second  time  'grasp.'  In  the  harmless  words  there 
was  hardly  any  change  at  all.  But,  finally,  a  subtle  analysis 
of  the  selection  of  words  and  of  the  retardations  pointed  to  suffi- 
cient details  to  make  a  clear  diagnosis.  The  physician  told  the 
young  man  that  he  had  stolen;  the  boy  protested  vehemently. 
Then  the  physician  gave  him  the  subtle  points  unveiled  by  the 
associations— how  he  had  bought  a  watch  with  the  money  and  had 
given  presents  to  his  sister ;  and  the  boy  confest  everything,  and 
was  saved  from  jail  by  the  early  discovery.  The  brutalities  of  the 
third  degree  would  hardly  have  yielded  such  a  complete  result,  nor 
the  technicalities  of  legal  evidence,  either." 

In  the  above  case  the  reaction-time  was  lengthened,  in  the  case 
of  the  "dangerous  "  words,  chiefly  by  the  subject's  emotion.  In 
the  case  of  a  hardened  criminal  who  was  warned  in  advance  that 
the  process  would  determine  his  guilt  or  innocence,  the  time  would 
still  be  affected,  but  in  this  instance  chiefly  by  conscious  effort  to 
avoid  "giving  himself  away."  The  latter  part  of  Professor  Mun- 
sterberg's  article  is  taken  up  with  a  most  interesting  description  of 
his  trial  of  the  method  on  Harry  Orchard,  to  ascertain  whether 
his  alleged  confession  on  the  witness-stand  was  or  was  not  a  con- 
scious imposture.  Names  are  not  given,  yet  no  attempt  is  made 
to  conceal  the  subject's  identity.  Professor  Munsterberg's  conclu- 
sion is  that  Orchard  believes  that  events  took  place  precisely  as  he 
testified.  The  experiment  is  perhaps  unfortunate,  as  its  outcome 
explains  a  good  deal  of  the  criticism  that  has  been  directed  toward 
the  author  and  his  method,  and  that  has  little  really  to  do  with 
either  its  validity  or  its  practicality.      He  says  in  conclusion  : 


I'ROK.    HUGO    MUNSTERBERG, 

Who  describes  a  scientific  method  of  detect 
ing  criminals  without  using  the  brutal  ma 
chinery  of  the  old  "third  degree  " 


"The  time  will  come  when  the  methods  of 
experimental  psychology  can  not  longer  be 
excluded  from  the  court  of  law.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  use  of  stenographers  in  trials 
once  met  with  vehement  opposition,  while  now 
the  shorthand  record  of  the  court  procedure- 
seems  a  matter  of  course.  The  help  of  the 
psychologist  will  become  not  less  indispen 
sable.  The  vulgar  ordeals  of  the 'third  degree' 
in  every  form  belong  to  the  .Middle  Ages,  and 
much  of  the  wrangling  of  attorneys  about  tech- 
nicalities in  admitting  the  'evidence'  appears 
to  not  a  few  somewhat  out  of  date,  too  :  the 
methods  of  experimental  pysychology  arc- 
working  in  the  spirit  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  'third  degree  '  may  brutalize  the  mind  and 
force  either  correct  or  falsified  secrets  to  light  ; 
the  time-measurement  of  associations  is 
swifter  and  cleaner,  more  scientific,  more 
humane,  and  more  reliable  in  bringing  out 
the  truth  which  justice  demands.  Of  course, 
we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  its  devel- 
opment ;  the  new  method  is  still  in  many 
ways  imperfect,  and  if  clumsily  applied  it 
may  be  misleading :  moreover,  there  exists 
no  hard-and-fast  rule  which  fits  every  case 
mechanically.  Put  all  this  indicates  only  that, 
just  as  the  bodily  facts  have  to  be  exam- 
ined by  the  chemist  or  the  physiologist,  the  mental  facts  must  be 
examined  also,  not  by  the  layman,  but  by  the  scientific  psycholo- 
gist with  the  training  of  a  psychological  laboratory." 


CAUSE  OF  "WEAK  ANKLES" 

I^IIAT  people  who  complain  of  "weak  ankles  "  are  in  reality 
slovenly  walkers,  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  muscles 
that  control  the  ankle,  is  asserted  by  a  writer  in  Health  (New 
York.  September).  Such  persons  continually  "turn"  their  ankles, 
even  when  walking  on  smooth  ground,  and  in  this  way  sometimes 
get    sprains    that    lay  them    up    for  weeks.     Says  the  wrriter : 

"The  strongest  ankle  is  not  strong  enough  to  support  the  body 
unless  the  muscles  that  control  the  ankle  are  employed.  The 
trouble  is  that  most  people  walk  in  a  slovenly  manner,  depending 
principally  on  the  equilibrium  of  their  bodies  to  keep  them  from 
falling,  rather  than  the  employment  of  the  muscles  of  the  body. 
They  totter  like  drunken  men.  instead  ot  walking  with  a  springy, 
active  step. 

"Those  who  have  had  trouble  with  their  ankles  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  muscles  that  support  the  ankle  are  probably  strong 
enough,  but  that  they  are  not  properly  engaged  when  walking.  In 
order  to  overcome  this  fault,  one  should,  when  walking,  keep  his 
mind  on  the  muscles  of  the  foot  and  try  to  cause  them  to  act  as 
much  as  possible.  '  The  practise  of  rlat-foot  walking  should  be 
avoided  :  instead,  the  foot  should  be  given  as  much  motion  as  pos- 
sible when  making  a  stride.  If  this  be  done,  in  due  time  an  active, 
springy  walk  will  become  an  unconscious  habit,  and  the  muscles 
will  always  be  on  the  alert  to  keep  the  ankle  from  turning. 

"The  practise  of  wearing  high  shoes  does  much  to  weaken  the 
muscles  of  the  ankles.  As  the  ankles  are  bandaged,  the  muscles 
of  the  ankles  are  relieved  of  the  task  of  supporting  the  ankle,  the 
result  being  that  finally  the  muscles  become  weak,  and,  whit  is  still 
worse,  fail  to  act  at  all.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  a  person 
loses  all  control  of  the  muscles  of  the  ankles,  just  as  most  of  us- 
have  lost  control  of  the  muscles  of  the  ears. 

"In  connection  with  this,  let  me  state  that  it  is  dangerous  to  as- 
sist any  muscle  of  the  body.  The  more  a  muscle  is  assisted,  the 
weaker  it  gets  and  the  less  it  responds  to  the  motor  nerves.  If 
any  part  of  the  body  is  deformed  or  has  become  weakened  as  the 
result  of  certain  muscles  failing  to  perform  their  duty,  the  muscles 
should  be  strengthened,  not  helped.  If  the  abdomen  protrudes  as 
the  result  of  the  abdominal  muscles  having  become  weak,  do  not 
support  the  abdomen  with  a  bandage,  thus  making  the  abdominal 
muscles  still  weaker.  Strengthen  the  abdominal  muscles,  thus 
making  a  natural  bandage.  The  same  is  true  in  reference  to  other 
braces  and  bandages.  Never  help  a  muscle,  for  you  only  weaken 
it.     Exercise  the  muscle:  it  will  then  help  itself." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD 


ENGLISH    ALARM   AT  ANTICHRISTIAN 

SOCIALISM 

THE  growth  of  Socialism  in  Great  Britain  is  causing  alarm 
not  only  in  political  but  also  in  religious  circles.  The  great 
leaders  of  Socialism  profess  to  be  adherents  of  no  religious  creed, 
and  bishops  and  preachers  of  all  denominations  have  started  a 
campaign  against  the  propagation  of  such  doctrines  or  negations 
as  the  following,  published  by  Mr.  Robert  Elatchford  in  his  jour- 
nal, The  Clarion  (London): 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  Christianity  or  Buddhism  or  Judaism  or 
Mohammedanism  is  true.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  these 
religions  is  necessary.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  them  af- 
fords a  perfect  rule  of  life. 

"  I  deny  the  existence  of  a  Heavenly  Father.  I  deny  the  efficacy 
of  prayer.  I  deny  the  providence  of  Cod.  I  deny  the  truth  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament.  I  deny  the  truth  of  the 
Gospels.  I  do  not  believe  any  miracle  ever  was  performed.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Christ  was  divine,  i  do  not  believe  that  Christ 
died  for  man.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  rose  from  the  dead. 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  he  never  existed  at  all. 

"  I  deny  that  Christ  in  any  way  or  in  any  sense  ever  interceded 
for  man  or  saved  man  or  reconciled  God  to  man  or  man  to  God. 
I  deny  that  the  love  or  the  help  or  the  intercession  of  Christ,  or 
Buddha,  or  Mohammed,  or  the  Virgin  Mary  is  of  any  use  to  any 
man. 

"  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  heaven,  and  I  scorn  the  idea  of 
hell." 

Here,  however,  we  have  an  extreme  case,  for  all  Socialists  are 
not  infidels,  according  to  The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's 
Gasette,as  is  proved  by  the  result  of  a  recent  election  at  Kirkdale. 
Lancashire,  where  a  Unionist  candidate  was  elected  to  Parliament 
against  a  Socialist.  On  this  incident  The  Gazette  speaks  as  fol- 
lows in  connection  with  Mr.  Blatchford"s  profession  of  creed  : 

"That  declaration,  whatever  protests  may  be  made  to  the  con- 
trarv,  stands  as  an  essential  part  of  the  extreme  Socialist  creed. 
Mr.  Robert  Blatchford.  who  made  it.  is  one  of  the  most  able  leaders 
of  the  party,  and.  being  a  very  brilliant  and  particularly  attractive 
writer,  has  made  more  converts  to  Socialism  than  any  other  Eng- 
lishman. The  Socialists  of  the  Labor  party  allege  that  his  decla- 
ration of  atheism  gave  the  Unionists  the  victory  at  Kirkdale,  and 
the  effect  of  his  outspokenness — not  Ids  atheism— is  the  subject  of 
a  chorus  of  lament  in  Tin  Labor  Leader  ( London)  from  Mr.  Ram- 
say  Macdonald  and  Mr.  J.  Bruce  Glasier.  But.  in  his  reply,  in 
The  Clarion.  Mr.  Blatchford  is  not  only  unrepentant,  but  he  tells 
Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  plainly  that  before  Socialism  can  triumph 
religious  faith  must  be  destroyed." 

In  reply  to  the  protents  of  those  who  thought  the  editor  of  The 
Clarion  had  been  showing  his  hand  too  freely  for -the  safety  of  his 
friends,  Mr.  Blatchford  reiterated  his  profession  of  unbelief  and 
declared  in  the  columns  of  his  journal  "my  friends,  allied  against 
you  are  the  Christian,  the  sweater,  the  money-lender,  the  land- 
grabber."  etc.  On  this  utterance  '/he  Evening  Standard  and  St. 
James's  Gazette  comments  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  of  all  the  enemies  of  Socialism 
Mr.  Blatchford  puts  the  Christian  first.  Clergymen  who  speak  on 
his  platforms,  or  in  other  ways  support  his  cause,  should  notice  the 
fact.  And  if  they  still  hesitate  to  believe  that  Socialism  means 
the  extinction  of  Christianity,  let  them  turn  their  eyes  to  France, 
and  watch  Socialist  tactics  there.  Let  them  also  remember  the 
lessons  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  the  Commune,  when  So- 
cialism was  put  in  practise  ;  how  long  did  religion  hold  back  the 
flood  of  materialism  which  dominant  Socialism  unloosed  in  France, 
and  how  long  did  moderate  Socialists  stand  against  the  hordes  of 
the  extremists?  What  happened  then  will  happen  in  England  if 
the  teachings  of  Robert  Blatchford  are  accepted.  He  may  be  sin- 
cere and  he  may  be  strong,  but  neither  he  nor  a  hundred  like  him 
will  be  able  to  hold  a  mob  whose  worst  passions  have  been  aroused 


and  whose  lust  for  plunder  has  been  excited.     Successful  Social- 
ism must  end  in  anarchy  and  worse." 

The  London  Standardhas  entered  upon  a  campaign  of  its  own 
against  Socialism  and  gives  occasional  detailed  notes  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  doctrine  throughout  England.  Of  the  antichristian 
and  irreligious  influence  of  Socialism  this  journal  observes  : 

"In  our  exposure  of  Socialist  theories  and  methods  we  have 
hitherto  quoted  chiefly  from  Mr.  Hyndman  and  Mr.  Blatchford, 
who,  it  may  be  alleged,  belong  to  the  extreme  school,  and  do  not 
represent  what  is  best  and  strongest  in  English  Socialism.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Messrs.  Hyndman  and  Blatchford  are  as  well  quali- 
fied as  anybody  to  speak  for  the  majority  of  English  Socialists, 
and  their  way  of  expressing  the  views  may  be  described  as  moder- 
ate compared  with  that  usually  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of 
Socialist  speakers  and  lecturers." 


A  NEW  TYPE  OF   BISHOP 

p*HE  Bishop  of  London,  lately  visiting  this  country,  is  de- 
-*-  scribed  as  a  man  of  very  different  type  from  his  prede- 
cessors. "The  contrast  between  him  and  the  traditional  English 
prelate  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  says  Dean  Hodges,  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  "is  both  ama- 
zing and  encouraging.  He  is  not  the  autocratic  and  pompous 
gentleman  who  had  to  have  a  'palace  '  to  live  in,  and  could  not 
take  the  air  except  in  a  carriage  behind  six  horses."  The  Bishop 
"dresses  like  his  brethren,  and  does  not  even  wear  that  bit  of  pur- 
ple at  the  throat  by  which  some  American  bishops  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  clergy."  He  is  said  to  be  as  fond  of  walking 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and,  again,  "resembles  the 
President  not  only  in  his  happy  gift  for  making  speeches  which 
illuminate  the  occasion — he  said  that  ever  since  he  had  been  in 
this  country  he  had  been  asked  to  say  'a  few  words  '  at  least  once 
an  hour — but  also  in  his  extraordinary  capacity  for  work."  His 
"  indefatigable  use  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  time  "  called  forth  some 
verses  from  Punch  when,  ten  years  ago,  he  was  Suffragan  Bishop 
of  Stepney.  Dean  Hodges,  who  writes  in  The  Outlook  (New 
York),  quotes  the  lines  from  Punch: 

"  From  morn  till  evening,  from  evening  till  night, 
I  preach  and  organize,  lecture  and  write, 
And  all  over  London  my  gaitered  legs  fly- 
Was  ever  a  bishop  so  busy  as  I  ? 

"  When  writing  my  sermons,  the  best  of  my  work'H 
Be  done  in  the  trains  on  the  Underground  circle; 
I  can  write  one  complete,  with  a  fine  peroration, 
Between  Charing  Cross  and  Mansion  House  Station. 

''  For  luncheon  I  swallow  a  sandwich  of  ham, 
As  I  rush  up  the  steps  of  a  Whitechapel  tram  ; 
Or  with  excellent  appetite  I  will  discuss 
A  half-penny  bun  on  a  Waterloo  'bus. 

"  No  table  is  snowy  with  damask  for  me ; 
My  cloth  is  the  apron  that  covers  my  knee ; 
No  manservants  serve  and  no  kitchenmaids  dish  up 
The  frugal  repast  of  this  Suffering  Bishop." 

The  best  of  it  all,  the  writer  continues,  "is  that  the  man  who  is 
thus  everlastingly  busy,  and  who  reveals  himself  -so  frankly  in 
whatever  he  says  and  does,  is  so  tine  and  true  a  man."     Further  : 

"This  is  an  explanation  of  his  delightful  informality.  He  has 
no  concealments.  He  is  not  pretending  in  any  way  to  be  better  or 
even  wiser  than  he  actually  is.  He  says  openly,  'My  predecessor. 
Bishop  Creighton,  was  a  learned  man  who  wrote  great  books  ;  but 
all  of  my  books  put  together  may  be  bought  for  fourpence 
ha'penny.'  He  is  neither  ashamed  of  the  contrast  nor  proud  of  it. 
It  is  the  fact,  and  there  it  is,  to  be  taken  into  account.  A  man 
who  thus  stands  upright  upon  his  own  feet  is  a  free  man,  and  he  is 
both  fearless  and  effective.  He  applies  his  energy  in  the  direct:*  n 
of  Ids  own  native  qualities. 

"  ( >ne  of  these  is  a  love  for  men,  which  brings  him   into  sympa- 
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thy  with  both  rich  and  poor.  He  was  made  a  bishop  because  of 
his  social  work  as  me  head  of  a  university  settlement,  and  he 
brought  with  him  into  the  episcopate  a  great  contribution  of  social 
enthusiasm.  His  is  quite  a  different  type  from  the  men  of  a  pre- 
vious day  who  were  made  bishops  because  they  had  written  com- 
mentaries on  Greek  plays.  Another  quality  is  an  accompanying 
love  of -God.  He  is  eminently  a  man  of  religion.  One  time,  when 
he  was  at  the  head  of  Oxford  House,  I  heard  Mr.  Stead  compare 
that  .institution  with  Toynbee  Hall.  Mr.  Stead  preferred  Oxford 
House  because,  he  said,  it  is  a  religious  place.  Thus  twice,  first 
in  a  sermon,  then  in  a  speech,  to  the  General  Convention,  the 
Bishop  set  forth  the  three  essentials  of  a  living  church  :  compre- 
hensive hospitality,  loyalty  to  truth,  and  holiness  of  life.  These 
are  his  ideals.  He  believes,  indeed,  that  there  is  something  even 
better  than  the  search  for  truth,  and  that  is  the  discovery  of  it ; 
and  he  is  convinced  that  a  great  deal  of  divine  truth  has  already, 
by  study  and  by  revelation,  been  discovered  ;  but  he  is  the  friend 
of  all  honest  scholars,  and  delights  to  repeat  the  proclamation  of 
Magna  Charta,  'The  Church  of  England  shall  be  free.'  It  will  be 
free  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  leaders  like  the-  liishop  of 
London." 

Bishop  Ingram,  during  his  New  York  visits,  preached  at  a  noon- 
day service  in  Trinity  Church  and  later  at  an  open-air  service  in 
Wall. Street.  At  the  former,  according  to  press  reports,  "notable 
laymen  and  men  prominent  in  the  Street,"  among  whom  was  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  "had  to  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  throng."  The 
Bishop  preached  on  "stewardship,"  and  is  described  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  as  "a  man  who  looks  over  his  audience  first 
and  then  picks  his  words  accordingly."  Some  passages  from  his 
sermon  are  given  as  follows  : 

"Have  you  ever  thought  why  there  are  any  rich  and  poor  at  all? 
That  is  the  question  I  have  had  to  face  in  London.  They  have 
asked  me  how  I  reconciled  the  belief  in  the  good  God  loving  all 
his  children,  with  the  wretched  million  in  East  London  who  seem 
abandoned  by  both  God  and  man.  I  had  to  face  that  question,  and 
have  had  to  face  it  ever  since.  There  is  but  one  answer — the  rich 
minority  have  what  they  have  merely  in  trust  for  all  the  others. 
Stewardship,  not  ownership,  is  God's  command  to  every  one  of  us. 

"You  are  not  your  own.  Nothing  that  you  have  is  your  own. 
We  haven't  learned  the  Christian  religion  if  we  have  not  learned 
the  lesson  of  stewardship. 

"  My  home  has  been  the  home  of  the  bishops  of  London  for  thir- 
teen hundred  years.  Suppose  I  should  say  that  it  was  my  own, 
and  that  the  Bishop's  income  from  $50,000  a  year  was  my  own 


KEEPING    IT    UP. 

—  F.  C.  Gould  in  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

.  '    'Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  Bishop  of  London,"  says  the  Westminster 
Gazette,  "are  reported  to  have  played  a  lawn-tennis  match  at  White 

House,  Washington.     The  papers  describe  it  as  a  '  lively  contest.'  " 

1:1 

I  would  be  called  a  madman.  The  man  who  thinks  he  owns  what 
he  has  in  his  keeping  is  no  less  a  madman.  This  applies  alike  to 
the' boy  and  his  pocket-money  and  to  the  millionaire  and  his  mil- 
lions'.'  Disregard  of  this  trust  is  the  cause  of  all  the  social  evils  of 
London  and   New  York.     It   even'  man  considered  himself  as  a 


steward  there  would  be  no  object  in  dishonesty.  Stewardship 
would  do  away  with  the  tyranny  of  capital. 

"This  rise  of  bitter  Socialism,  the  new  terror  of  Europe,  i^  due 
to  the  neglect  of  the-  elementary  principles  of  the  Christian  social 
religion 

"Let  every  man.  be  he  rich  or  poor,  ask  himself,  how  he  gains 
his  money  and  how  he  distributes  it,  and  let  him  test  his  steward- 
ship by  these  questions  and  his  answers  to  them." 


PROFESSOR  JAMES  ON   CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 

CHRISTIAN  Science  and  other  allied  beliefs  are  classified  by 
Prof.  William  James  as  the  agencies  for  the  "unlocking  of 
energies  by  ideas."     In  this  particular  relation  he  views  them  only 
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Bishop  of  London. 
"  No  eminent  man,''  says  Dean  Hodges,  "  has  ever  come  over  the 
sea  who  has  combined  with  great  official  position  so  much  personal 
simplicity  and  democratic  manner." 

as  beneficial  agencies,  and  the  work  which  they  perform  as  the 
summoning  to  the  surface  of  powers  normal  to  the  human  being 
but  left  for  ages  in  some  dusty  chamber  of  his  subconsciousness. 
Amid  so  much  vituperation  which  we  see  daily  hurled  at  Christian 
Science,  this  scientific  view  wearing  the  moral  aspect  of  charity  is 
interesting,  especially  from  so  eminent  a  psychologist  as  the  ex- 
professor  at  Harvard.  In  his  paper  in  TJic  American  Magazine 
(November)  we  read  the  following : 

"We  are  just  now  witnessing  a  very  copious  unlocking  of  ener- 
gies by  ideas,  in  the  persons  of  those  converts  to  'New  Thought.' 
'  Christian  Science,'  '  Metaphysical  Healing.'  or  other  forms  of 
spiritual  philosophy,  who  are  so  numerous  among  us  to-day.  The 
ideas  here  are  healthy-minded  and  optimistic  :  and  it  is  quite  obvi- 
ous that  a  wave  of  religious  activity,  analogous  in  some  respects  to 
the  spread  of  early  Christianity,  Buddhism,  and  Mohammedanism 
is  passing  over  our  American  world.  The  common  feature  of  these 
optimistic  faiths  is  that  they  all  tend  to  the  suppression  of  what 
Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  calls  '  fearthought.'  Fearthought  he  defme> 
as  the  '  self-suggestion  of  inferiority  ' :  so  that  one  may  say  that 
these  systems  all  operate  by  the  suggestion  of  power.  And  the 
power,"  small  or  great,  comes  in  various  shapes  to  the  individual — 
power,  as  he  will  tell  you.  not  to  '  mind  '  things  that  used  to  vex 
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him,  power  to  concentrate  his  mind,  good  cheer,  good  temper — in 
short,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  firmer,  more  elastic  moral  tone. 

"  The  most  genuinely  saintly  person  I  have  ever  known  is  a 
friend  of  mine  now  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  breast — I  hope 
that  she  may  pardon  my  citing  her  here  as  an  example  of  what 
ideas  can  do.  Her  ideas  have  kept  her  a  practically  well  woman 
tor  months  after  she  should  have  given  up  and  gone  to  bed.  They 
have  annulled  all  pain  and  weakness  and  given  her  a  cheerful 
active  life,  unusually  beneficent  toothers  to  whom  she  has  afforded 
help.  Her  doctors,  acquiescing  in  results  they  could  not  under- 
stand, have  had  the  good  sense  to  let  her  go  her  own  way. 

"  How  far  the  mind-cure  movement  is  destined  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence, or  what  intellectual  modifications  it  may  yet  undergo,  no 
one  can  foretell.  It  is  essentially  a  religious  movement,  and  to 
academically  nurtured  minds  its  utterances  are  tasteless  and  often 
grotesque  enough.  It  also  incurs  the  natural  enmity  of  medical 
politicians,  and  of  the  whole  trades-union  wing  of  that  profession. 
But  no  unprejudiced  observer  can  fail  to  recognize  its  importance 
as  a  sociaFphenomenon  to-day,  and  the  higher  medical  minds  are 
already  trying  to  interpret  it  fairly,  and  make  its  power  available 
for  their  own  therapeutic  ends." 


HOW  SHOULD  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  JESUS 

BE  DRAWN? 

PAINTERS  of  religious  subjects,  especially  in  Germany,  are 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  determine  how  the  portrait  of  Jesus 
ought  to  be  drawn.  Traditionally  the  semblance  of  Jesus  is  con- 
ceived as  a  man  with  a  full  and  somewhat  pointed  beard  and  long 
flowing  hair.  This,  besides  representing  what  is  ideally  correct, 
is  also  supposed  to  possess  historical  accuracy  ;  but  the  latter  point 
is  contested  by  Ludwig  Fahrenkrog.  the  well-known  religious 
painter,  in  a  long  discussion  found  in  Tinnier  (Leipsic).  His 
argument  is  as  follows  : 

"The  traditional  type  of  Christ  pictures,  with  full  beard  and 
'.owing  hair,  can  not  possibly  be  a  true  portrait  of  the  Savior. 
Christ  certainly  never  wore  a  beard  and  his  hair  was  closely  cut. 
For  this  we  have  historical  proofs.  The  oldest  representations  of 
the  face  of  Christ,  going  back  to  the  first  Christian  centuries  and 
found  chiefly  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  all  picture  him  without  a 
beard;  but  they  differ  to  a  certain  extent  witli  reference  to  the 
hair,  the  Hellenistic  type  of  Jesus  pictures  representing  him  with 
somewhat  longer  hair  than  does  the  Alexandrian  type.  All  the 
Christ  pictures  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  at 
least,  and  even  later,  are  of  this  kind.  The  further  fact  that  Christ 
must  in  his  day  have  worn  short  hair  can  be  proved  from  the 
Scriptures.  Among  the  Jews  none  but  the  Nazarites  wore  long 
hair.  Christ  was  indeed  a  Nazarene,  but  not  a  Nazarite;  the 
facts  of  his  life  supporting  this  view.  To  be  a  Nazarite  was 
contrary  to  his  character  and  spirit :  and  as  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  he  drank  wine  at  times,  he  could  not  have  been  a  Naza- 
rite according  to  Num.  vi.  3-10.  If  he  was  not  a  Nazarite,  then 
like  the  re  *  of  the  Jews  he  wore  his  hair  short.  Further  evidence 
is  furnished  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi.  14.  where  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  it  Js  a  dishonor  for  a  man  to  wear  his  hair  long,  something 
that  the  apostle  would  not  have  said  had  his  Master  worn  it  thus." 

Naturally  the  question  arises  how  this  change  in  the  portraiture 
of  the  Lord  found  its  way  into  the  church.  Some  information  on 
the  subject  is  furnished  by  the  church  historian  Fusebius,  who 
lived  in  the  period  when  hostility  to  pictures  in  the  churches  had 
gained  general  ascendency  among  the  Christians,  and  was  himself 
an  iconoclast  in  this  respect.  This  writer  recalls  that  Eusebius, 
when  requested  by  Constantia.  the  sister  of  the  Emperor,  for  an 
her  tic  picture  of  Jesus,  was  able  to  furnish  her  nothing  but  two 
portraits,  one  claimed  to  be  that  of  Christ  and  the  other  of  Paul ; 
but  both  were  drawn  after  the  manner  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
times,  with  full  beards  and  long  hair,  which  pictures,  however, 
were  not  regarded  as  portraits,  but  rather  as  symbolical  represen- 
tations of  these  two  men,  the  general  characteristics  being  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  ideals  of  the  gods  entertained  by  the  classical 
nations.     The  fact  that  for  historical  and  Biblical  reasons  Christ 


should  be  pictured  without  a  beard  and  with  short  hail  was  not  en- 
tirely lost  even  on  later  sacred  painters.  From  both  Leonardo  da 
Yinci  and  Michelangelo  we  have  pictures  of  Christ  mi  the  final 
judgment  according   to  this  older  type. 

Among  other  representatives  of  religious  art  who  have  taken 
position  on  this  question  is  also  the  famous  Frederich  von  Uhde, 
whose  remarkable  pictures  of  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ,  in  which 
he  pictures  the  Lord  amid  perfectly  modern  surroundings,  have 
aroused  warm  discussions  in  church  circles  for  years.  But  von 
Uhde  believes  that,  not  historical,  but  ideal  reasons  should  decide 
how  Jesus  should  be  painted,  and  on  the  whole  adheres  to  the  tra- 
ditional type.  A  somewhat  new  turn  was  given  to  the  debate  by 
the  official  action  of  the  General  Lutheran  Conference  of  Germany, 
which  requested  the  famous  Biblical  artist  of  Neuchatel,  Prof.  K. 
Burnant,  to  outline  the  principles  according  to  which  Christ  pic- 
tures should  be  drawn.     He  mentions  the  following  seven: 

Christ  must  be  pictured  as  a  superior  and  superhuman  being  ;  he 
must  at  the  same  time  appear  as  a  true  man  ;  his  human  charac- 
teristics must  be  perfectly  free  from  all  evidences  of  sin  or  its  re- 
sults ;  the  leading  characteristics  of  love,  poverty,  and  patience 
must  also  be  in  evidence  ;  the  perfect  union  between  the  spiritually 
perfect  holiness  and  the  special  human  conditions  of  his  life  must 
also  appear;  a  proper  moderation  in  portraying  these  seemingly- 
contradictory  characteristics  must  be  observed ;  and,  finally,  the 
beauty  of  Jesus  must  be  found  chiefly  in  his  expression.  —  Transla- 
tion made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


MR.  FAIRBANKS'S  COCKTAILS 

THE  President  and  Vice-President  have  been  under  fire  lately 
on  account  of  the  alleged  use  of  cocktails  and  champagne. 
The  cocktail  story  has  had  a  wide  circulation  and  is  reported  to 
have  had  not  only  political  results,  lint  to  have  caused  Mr.  Fah- 
banks's  defeat  as  lay  delegate  to  the  approaching  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  cocktails,  it  is 
reported,  were  ordered  by  a  neighbor  who  was  assisting  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  luncheon  given  by  the  Vice-President,  and  the  host 
himself  was  not  informed  of  her  purpose.  Not  until  he  came  to 
the  table  did  lie  know  of  the  presence  of  the  drinks.  According  to 
a  statement  by  his  pastor  in  The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate 
(Methodist,  Chicago),  Mr.  Fairbanks,  "true  to  his  custom,  'took 
none. '  "     We  read  further  : 

"  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  party  prejudice  and  considera- 
tions of  some  of  our  ardent  Prohibitionists,  under  inspiration  of 
some  State  workers,  not  members  of  our  church,  combined  with  a 
few  men  whose  personal  ambitions  as  candidates  for  General  Con- 
ference were  supposed  to  be  jeopardized  by  the  Vice-President, 
made  them  utterly  indifferent  to  the  larger  interests  of  the  church 
in  being  represented  by  a  clean,  capable.  Christian  man,  anrf. 
withal,  the  Vice-President  of  the  nation.  To  this  end  a  persistent 
personal  canvass  was  made  of  the  delegates-elect.  The  action  of 
the  Conference  thus  obtained  was  greatly  regretted  by  the  presi- 
ding bishop,  the  official  visitors  to  the  Conference,  and  most  of 
our  ministers." 

///,-    Western    Christian  Advocate  (Methodist.   Cincinnati)  h.i_> 
these  words  to  say  upon  the  situation,  which  involves,  it  declares, 
not  only   Mr.  Fairbanks's  "reputation  and  honor,   which  are    at 
stake,"  but  "the  character  and  standing  of  our  Methodism  itself 
This  journal  observes  : 

"  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  when  a  man.  however  high  in  pun 
ciples  and  conduct,  is  embarked  here  in  America  in  politics,  lie 
must  expect  all  sorts  of  newspaper  attacks,  however  unscrupulous 
and  damaging.  His  opponents  will  argue  that  all  is  fair  in  war  01 
politics,  and  be  he  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  he  shall  not 
escape  calumny.  "Tis  true,  'tis  pity— and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true.' 
But  a  noble  and  fair-minded  man  who  has  stood  by  his  church 
ought  not  to  find  the  friendship  of  that  church  fail  him  in  the  hour 
when  he  is  put  before  the  world  as  a  hypocrite  or  a  merely  nomin  11 
Christian." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


THE     MANY-GIFTED"  WEIR  MITCHELL 

Till     versatility  of  Philadelphians  reaches  its  climax  in    Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell.     It  is  customary 
to  speak  oi    Franklin  as  "the  many-sided":    but  Mr.  Harrison  S. 
Morris,  it    writing  of  the  later  doctor,  declares  he  would  be  bold 
enough  to   dispossess  the   earlier  one  of  his  descriptive  epithet  it 
Dr.  Mitchel    "ere   not   even  a   little   better  fitted   by  "the   many- 
gifted. "     1  amous  as  Dr.  Mitchell  is  as  a  specialist  in  nervous  dis- 
tses,  il  y<"    measure   him  merely  as  an  M.D..  says   Mr.  Morris  in 
The  Booh   't/  --  i  Monthly  (Philadelphia.  I  >ctober),  "you'll  leave  out 
scientist    the   novelist,  the  poet,  the  historian,  the  critic,  the 
lecturer,  th<   i  onnoisseur,  the  man  of  affairs,  the  man  of  the  world, 
and,  m,.i.         •   ,uire  to  add?  the  loyal  and  noble  friend,  who  always 
pays  devotion  with  a  thousandfold   interest."      Like    Franklin.  Mr. 
Morris  Continues,   Dr.   Mitchell   was   horn  "with  the  capacity  to 
investigate   to  follow  clues,  to  penetrate  ground   untraversed  by 
•there."— 

"This,  indeed,  comes  out  in  his  aptitude  for  plots  and  dramatic 
situations  .  have  heard  him  say  that  the  plot  is  the  least  of  his 
literary  troubles.  Yet,  above  and  beyond  this  divining  curiosity 
lie  the  gifts  that  put  it  to  work,  and  render  it  into  form,  and  make 
it  endure-  ,  the  gifts  of  scientific  imagination,  of  literary  expression. 
:  oonstru<  tive  fancy,  of  insight  into  human  motive,  and  of  philo- 
sophic gras]  of  the  world's  meaning.  Franklin's  many-sidedness 
was  well  summed  up  in  the  inscription  on  the  medal  struck  to  com- 
memorate hi-  two-hundredth  birthday — and.  be  it  said,  it  is  to  Dr. 
Mitchell  that  we  owe  this  elevated  example  of  Saint-Gaudens's  art 
— where  tin  'lines  giving  his  attributes  are:  'printer,  philosopher, 
scientist,  statesman,  diplomatist."  a  full  epitome  of  a  gre.it  man. 
But,  you  will  observe  that  these  ascriptions  do  not  include  any 
'sides 'thai  arecreative.  Inventive,  and  thrifty,  and  shrewd,  yes; 
but  creative.  1  should  say,  no.  His  literary  traits  were  those  of 
domestic  philosopher;  he  controlled  men  by  his  wit  and  by  his 
knowledge  oi  their  hearts  and  heads :  he  never  appealed  to  their 
:m:iginatioiis 

"Now,  this  is  the  distinction  of  Dr.  .Mitchell,  that  he  has  the 
keenness  anc  insight  of  Franklin — tho  perhaps  neither  his  shrewd 
foresight,  nor  his  trait  of  administration,  nor  his  pervasive  humor 
— and  joined  with  this  knowledge  of  men  and  the  world,  the  author 
of  'Hugh  Wynne  '  possesses  the  gifts  of  literary  genius  in  a  very 
marked  degree.  None  of  his  contemporaries  has  excelled  him  in 
the  field  of  fii  tion,  and  his  poetic  endowment,  tho  less  widely  real- 
ized., is  ran  and  of  lasting  quality." 

Mr.  Morns  records  that  Dr.  Mitchell  is  the  author  of  what  Mr. 
E.  C  Stedman  has  called  "the  best  after-dinner  poem  since 
Thackera}  His  humor  is  "distinctively  his  own."  "The  puns 
and  the  //-/.  d'esprit  of  Dr.  Mitchell  are  common  mintage  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  some  of  them  go  to  the  marrow  of  a  subject  more 
potently  tha  a  whole  discourse."  Intuition  and  sympathy,  joined 
10  intellect  adds  Mr.  Morris,  are  the  essentials  of  both  the  physi- 
cian and  tht    bard,  and  continuing  we  read  : 

"When  these  are  united  at  a  high  level  they  may  make  a  great 

doctor  or  a  great  poet,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  in  one.     There 

was.  Keats,  who  walked  the  hospitals  and  was  charitably  told  by 

Jeffrey  to 'go    back    to   his  gallipots,'  and  leave   poetry  alone,  and 

who  has    lefl    his   critics   alone   in   comic  obscurity  :  there  was  Dr. 

Oliver  Wendell   Holmes,  who  perhaps  diluted   his  gift  of  verse  by 

sing  it   t<  i     much  with   practical    medicine:    and.  to  cut   the  list 

short,   hen    is    Dr.    Mitchell.      He    has   allowed    his   poems   to    be 

shadow  ei    b)   his  other   productions,  by  his   fiction,  and  by  his 

e,  but  those  who   know  his   books  of  verse,  and  who  find  joy 

he  appeal  of   poetry,  are   at  one  voice   in   regarding  the  best  of 

his   poems    as    among   the    best  we   have    had.      I    have   heard    Dr. 

irj  \.i    Dyke  recently  say  that  the  '  Ode  on  a  Lycian  Tomb '  is 

the  finest  elegiac  poem  by  an  American,  and  these  were  nearly  the 

.iCt  words   quoted  to  me   from    Prof.  Charles    F.liot    Norton   at   a 

much  earlier  period. 

Phe  manly  sympathy,  and  the  intuitive  knowledge  o\  the  needs 


of  others,  which  mark  the  doctor  as  well  as  the  poet,  also  signalize 
Dr.  Mitchell  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  lover  and  helper  of  mankind. 
This 'side '  also  squares  with  Franklin's,  but  there  is  a  warmth 
and  vibrating  response  in  the  doctor  of  the  twentieth  century  which 
I  fail  to  recognize  in  the  frugal  and  more  calculating  philosopl 
of   the   eighteenth.     To   any  one   who   has   ever,  professional!)    i 


<  Miirtesy  of  i  hi-  "  Book  News  Monthly." 

DR.   S.    WEIR    MITC  IH-I  1  . 

From  the  portrait  by  John  S.  Sargent. 

1  )i    M it'  hell,  besides  being  a  physician,  is  a  scientist,  novelist,  poet, 

historian,  critic,  lecturer,  connoisseur,  and  man  of  affairs. 

personally,  felt  the  generous  and  instinctive  friendship  of  that  fine 
but  quite  disinterested  spirit,  who  has  partaken  of  his  overflowing 
kindness,  and  experienced  the  help  of  his  abundant  understanding, 

it  is  needless  to  try  for  words  in  which  to  describe  the  trait.  It  is 
an  elusive  trait,  and  hardly  bends  to  analysis  or  definition  :  but 
such  things  of  the  soul  are  often  more  real  than  the  things  of  the 
flesh,  and  to  those  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  circle,  and  to  his  grateful 
patients,  his  memorable  characteristic  will  always  be  that  of  sym- 
pathy which  apprehends  and  helps." 


MONEY   AND   MARRIAGE   IN   BALZAC 

C"*  REAT  dramatists  and  romancists  have  always  shown  them- 
^     selves  masters  of  universal  knowledge.      Somebody  lias  tried 
to  prove  from  his  plays  that   Shakespeare  was  a  lawyer,  an  argu- 
ment used  in  support  of  the    Baconian  theory.     Others  have  as 
serted  that  he  was  a  painter.     Sir  Walter  Scott  had  that  qualit} 
mind    which    never    forgot    a    tact,   an    incident,   or   a   phrase   once 
heard,  which  could  serve  as  a  detail   in  a  future  romance.      Bal 
certainly  had  this  universal  and  all-devouring  mind.      He  no:  only 
absorbed  details,  but  he  loved   to  spin  out  the  tine  web  of  fantasti- 
cal theories.      His  works  are  works  o\    fancy  as  well  as  of  r<       Stic 
imagination,      but  while  he  has  dissected  the  passions  oi  men. 
described  at  least   twenty  types  of  women  distinct  and  lifelike 
face,  in  heart,  and  in   intellect.  considered   the  frame- 

work o\   life,     lb-  has     :s  views  on  property,  on  economi   - 
on  such  social  questions  as  marriage  and  the  •     - 
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This  point  in  the  work  of  the  "  Comedie  Humaine  "  is  dwelt  upon 
by  Emile  Faguet,  in  the  Revue  (Paris).  As  is  well  known,  Mr. 
Faguet  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Academie  Franchise  and 
has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  acutest  critics  of  our  day. 
He  regards  Balzac  as  extremely  reactionary  in  his  views  of  prop- 
erty.    The  worsted  stockings  in  which  the   peasant   proprietors 


lished  authority,  preferably  that  of  a  monarchy. 

remarks  : 


As  Mr.  Faguet 


JENNETTE    LEE, 

Who  declares  that  Ibsen  secures  "a  sense  of  art,  of  removal,  a  pic- 
ture set  in  its  frame,  a  touch  of  the  higher  reality  that  is  called 
truth,"  by  his  use  of  the  symbol  as  a  literary  expedient. 

hoard  the  profits  won  from  so  many  wide  domains  were  an  abom- 
ination to  Balzac.     On  this  point  Mr.  Faguet  speaks  as  follows  : 

"  Balzac  regarded  with  mortal  hatred  the  subdivision  of  landed 
estates  which  followed  the  Revolution.  This  indeed  is  the 
source  of  that  rage  which  he  cherishes  toward  the  peasant,  this 
"canker  worm,'  this  'ogre.'  as  he  styles  him.  The  peasant,  he  de- 
clares, when  once  he  has  taken  a  morsel  of  land  into  his  ever- 
gaping  maw,  subdivides  it  until  he  has  but  'three  furrows  '  left, 
and,  he  adds,  'he  does  not  even  stop  at  that,  for  these  three  fur- 
rows  he  subdivides  into  lengths.' 

"The  'woolen  stocking.'  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  economic 
history  of  France  as  the  bank  of  the  peasant,  is  Balzac's  honor. 
For,  he  would  have  you  know,  the  peasant  was  long  waiting  for 
his  share  of  the  soil.  While  he  waits  for  and  watches  over  it  'he 
never  invests  the  profits  of  his  labor,  and  thus  he  impoverishes 
himself,  while  impoverishing  the  whole  country.  The  proletariat 
robs  itself  in  forty-two  years  of  600,000,000  francs  !  '  " 

Mr.  Faguet  points  out  the  fallacy  of  this  view,  and  declares  that 
"without  losing  his  love  for  the  land  the  peasant  does  invest  his 
money,  for  he  finds  he  can  always  use  such  investments  when  he 
wants  to  buy  more  real  estate."     This  writer  continues  as  follows  : 

"What  is  more  curious  still  is  Iialzac's  positive  conviction  on 
this  point.  And  here  he  actually  preaches  socialism,  which  em- 
phasizes the  immense  disadvantages  of  small  properties,  and  calls 
for  the  'one  vast  estate  '—that  is  to  say,  the  whole  country  forming 
one  immense  national  estate.  It  would  be  curious  to  see  Balzac 
discussing  this  logical  result  of  his  idea,  which  he  never  had  the 
occasion,  perhaps  never  took  the  trouble,  to  face." 

For  Balzac  was  anything  but  a  socialist.     He  believed  in  estab- 


"  Considered  as  a  sociologist  Balzac  was  a  conservative  and 
clung  to  the  idea  of  authority  in  government.  He  doubtless 
wished,  as  he  says,  that  'as  many  men  as  possible  should  acquire 
a  competence,' but  only  that  they  might  be  rendered  more  con- 
servative. And  he  immediately  afterward  adds,  'the  simple  ought 
to  be  kept  under  the  yoke  of  the  more  powerful.'  Elsewhere  he 
declares,  'the  working  classes,  I  would  have  you  know,  are  merely 
a  little  in  advance  of  barbarians.' 

"  He  is  profoundly  autocratic,  in  the  sense  that  he  energeticallv 
defends  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  as  serving  to  perpetuate  the 
aristocratic  and  'ruling'  family  and  to  preserve  the  ancestral  do- 
main in  the  same  family." 

This  autocratic  conservatism  of  Balzac  was  particularly  appar- 
ent in  his  view  of  marriage.  He  has  described  marital  incidents 
of  all  kinds,  good  and  bad,  yet  he  depreciated  divorce  and  laughed 
at  what  are  called  woman's  rights.  Mr.  Faguet  thus  expounds  the 
great  Tourangeau's  views  : 

"  Balzac  stood  for  the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  for  the  sake  of 
the  children  who,  in  divorce,  ran  the  risk  of  being  scattered,  di- 
vided, and  sent  from  home,  and,  more  generally,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  institution  of  the  family,  in  spite  of  the  disagree- 
ments between  its  heads.  'Indissoluble  marriage,'  he  declares,  'is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  life  of  European  society.'  It  is  for 
this  very  reason  that  society  has  instituted  marriage,  which  if  indis- 
soluble is  a  safeguard  and  guaranty  of  immunity  from  the  caprices 
of  passion.  'In  the  instability  of  human  passion,' he  remarks, 
'lies  the  ra/sofi  d'etre  of  marriage.'  " 

It  is  not  surprizing  to  find  that  Balzac  believed  in  the  domestic 
subjection  of  women.     Mr.  Faguet  tells  us  : 

"As  we  might  expect,  Balzac  was  opposed  to  feminism  in  any 
shape.  His  ideal  was 'the  wife  at  the  hearthside  '  as  a  guardian 
with  somewhat  the  character  of  a  slave,  and  as  a  goddess,  indeed, 
but  a  goddess  chained  to  the  altar  on  which  she  was  adored. 
Somebody  (not  Balzac)  has  said,  'the  wife  should  remain  in  the 
house,  like  the  heart  in  the  bosom.'  Balzac,  altho  this  is  no  epi- 
gram of  his,  would  have  hailed  it  with  approval." — Translation 
wade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  KEY  TO  IBSEN 

CONCEIVE  Hedda  Gabler  as  a  pistol!  That  enigmatic  play 
of  Ibsen  "centers  about  Hedda,  about  her  movements — past, 
present,  and  to  come,"  says  Jennette  Lee,  "and  it  is  only  when 
she  is  recognized  as  a  human  pistol  walking  about  the  stage  that 
these  movements  become  explicable."  This  is  one  statement  in  an 
elaborate  interpretative  system  devised  by  Mrs.  Lee,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  at  Smith  College,  to  demonstrate  the 
symbolism  of  Ibsen's  dramas.  It  is  contained  in  a  book  just  pub- 
lished, called  "The  Ibsen  Secret."  Much  has  been  said  on  this 
subject /r#  and  con.  Georg  Brandes,  the  Danish  critic  and  friend 
of  Ibsen,  declares  that  the  Norwegian  has  no  symbolism.  Emile 
Faguet,  the  Frenchman,  stands  up  for  it,  and  other  Ibsenites  like 
Edmund  (iosse  and  William  Archer  say  one  thing  or  the  other. 
Mrs.  Lee  is  one  of  the  extreme  prosymbolic  party,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  simple  declaration  that  Hedda  Gabler  is  a  i-istol  and  Nora 
Helmer  a  " tarantelle."  The  plays,  she  asserts,  "are  as  intricate, 
as  finished,  as  simple,  as  cunningly  fashioned  as  a  nest  of  Chinese 
boxes.  Symbol  within  symbol  they  iie- —  each  complete  in  itself 
and  each  finished  and  perfect,  giving  no  hint  of  the  unguessed 
symbols  within,  reaching  the  heart  of  the  matter  itself." 

Speaking  of  Nora  in  "The  Doll's  House,"  Mrs.  Lee  shows  how 
the  tarantelle,  a  dance  that  Nora's  husband  has  taught  her,  seems 
"a  simple  stage  device,"  but  is  in  reality  employed  because  it 
symbolizes  the  nature  of  Nora.  The  "tarantelle,"  we  read,  is 
"named  for  the  tarantula,  and  its  swift  movement  and  dizzying 
rounds  are  measured  to  the  victims  of  that  poisonous  sting.     Round 
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and  round,   in  frenzied,   hurrying    course,   swifter   and    swifter- 
laughter  and  chatter  and  flight— till  they  drop  dead."    Further  : 

"The  tarantelle  is  the  s/mbol  of  Nora.  Its  wild,  unresting 
movement  is  the  tragedy  of  her  nature— light  and  frivolous  on  the 
surface,  but  concealing  underneath  a  dread  secret— a  wound  that 
carries  death  in  its  train.  It  is  the  gruesome  climax  of  Noras 
doll  life,  and  it  is  placed  where  the  chief  symbol  of  Ibsen's  play 
is  always  placed,  at  the  climax  of  the  play.  It  is  the  culmination 
of  the  plot.  The  action  approaches  it  and  ebbs  from  it.  It  is  a 
torch  set  at  the  apex,  flaring  both  ways." 

Of  Hedda  Gabler  and  the  power  of  the  symbol  we  read  : 

"The  sheer  art  of  the  play  lies,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  she  is 
as  fascinating  to  us  as  she  is  to  the  people  of  her  own  world.  We 
do  not  pity  her,  nor  love  her,  nor  scorn  her.  She  fascinates.  One 
follows  her  cool,  quiet,  unprophetic  movements  with  breathless  in- 
terest. The  explosion  comes  and  sets  the  nerves  a-tingle  and  the 
wits  to  work.  Why  has  she  done  this?  What  will  she  do  next? 
There  is  no  why,  no  calculable  what.  The  spark  touches  the 
powder,  and  it  explodes.  It  is  easy  to  understand  her  now — a 
pistol:  deadly,  simple,  passionless,  and  straight.  But  she  still 
fascinates — like  a  dangerous  thing  come  upon  unawares,  on  the 
library-table  in  a  quiet  home.  One  picks  it  up,  examines  it  gin- 
gerly, peers  into  the  barrel,  lifts  the  trigger  a  hair,  lays  it  down 
softly,  and  goes  away.  But  he  never  forgets  that  it  is  there — lying 
behind  his  back,  silent  and  straight  and  deadly.  He  comes  back 
to  it  again." 

Ibsen's  dramas  are  looked  upon  as  the  highest  achievement  of 
realism.  They  "produce  upon  the  reader  the  impression  that  what 
he  is  reading  is  actually  taking  place  before  him."  But  they  con- 
vey at  the  same  time,  declares  Mrs.  Lee,  "  a  sense  of  art,  of  re- 
moval, a  picture  set  in  its  frame,  a  touch  of  the  higher  reality  that 
is  called  truth,  a  meaning  underlying  and  refining  the  whole. 
This  sense  of  art  is  produced  by  the  symbol."  Its  first  use,  we 
are  told,  was  in  the  drama  "Pillars  of  Society,"  where  "the 
Indian  Girl,  the  rotten,  unseaworthy  vessel,  patched  up  between 
the  trips,  endangering  the  life  and  property  entrusted  to  her,  is 
Bemick,  the  councilor,  owner  of  the  Indian  Girl,  the  man  to  whom 
are  entrusted  the  interests  and  well-being  of  his  fellow  citizens, 


THE  NEW  STUYVESANT  THEATER, 

Just  dedicated  by  David  Warfield,  in  a  new  American  play,  is  de- 
scribed as  "  small,  shallow,  intimate,  exactly  fitted  to  W'arfield's  natu- 
ralistic style  of  acting."' 

and  in  whose  keeping  they  are  as  safe  as  the  ventures  entrusted  to 
the  rotten  ship."  In  "Ghosts,"  the  symbol  is  the  burning  hospital, 
and  the  reality  is  the  burning  body  of  Oswald — both  are  memorials 
of  the  hideous,  unclean  life  of  Captain  Alving.  In  "An  Enemy  of 
the  People"  it  is  "the  impurity  of  the  baths  on  which  the  life  of 
he  town  depends  "  ;    and  in  "  The  Wild  Duck  "  we  are  shown  soci- 


ety as  a  "helpless  thing,  wounded  by  tradition,  sickened  under 
convention  ;  with  dipt  wings."  passing  its  days  "in  a  strange,  dim 
loft,  with  only  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky  or  the  free  air  of  heaven." 
"  Rosmersholm  "  shows  the  "white  horses,"  the  power  of  the  dead 
woman,  "superstition  struggling  with  Rebecca  the  woman  of  new 
thought,  for  Rosmer's  soul."  "The 'Lady  from  the  Sea'  is  the 
soul — humanity — imprisoned  by  convention.  The  symbol  is  the 
open  sea,  the  Stranger,  that  is  calling  to  her,  always,  to  leave  the 
stifling  inland  fjord  and  return  to  the  free  life  of  the  open  sea." 
Later  plays  have  an  even  more  intricate  symbolism  requiring  too 
much  space  to  present  here  intelligibly. 


A  GRAND-ARMY  PLAY 

AFTER  becoming  identified  for  three  years  or  more  with  the 
personality  of  a  German  music-master,  Mr.  David  Warfield 
now  makes  an  even  more  intimate  appeal  to  American  audiences- 
as  a  Civil-War  veteran. 
In  the  role  of  Wes*  Big- 
elow  in  the  new  play  by 
David  Belasco  and  sever- 
al collaborators,  entitled 
"  The  Grand  Army  Man," 
this  actor  stirs  the  most 
emotional  of  our  patriotic 
sentiments  —  regard  for 
the  Civil-War  veteran. 
The  critics,  for  the  most 
part,  in  dealing  with  the 
first-night  production,  call 
attention  to  Mr.  War- 
field's  triumphant  as- 
sumption of  a  highly  sym- 
pathetic role  rather  than 
to  any  high  dramatic 
qualities  of  the  play  it- 
self. The  leading  char- 
acter, a  G.  A.  K.  com- 
mander in.  an  Indiana 
village,  and  his  fellow 
veterans  compose  the 
bulk   of    the    characters. 

In  these,  notes  Mr  WVP.  Eaton,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  appears  "a 
phase  of  American  life  practically  new  to  our  stage."  Of  its  ap- 
peal as  dramatic  material  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Now,  any  one  who  was  reared  in  a  small  town  in  the  North 
since  the  war  knows  the  reality  of  this  material,  knows  how  for 
these  veterans — 'old  veterans  '  we  children  used  to  call  them,  as 
their  dwindling  blue  line  marched  every  recurring  May  30  up  from 
their  hall  to  the  cemetery  behind  the  white  church  with  baskets  of 
flowers  in  their  hands — how  for  them  half  the  interests  of  life  are 
bound  up  in  their  post,  and  how  that  results  in  a  pathos  cross-shot 
with  humor  curiously  poignant  and  unique. 

"  Those  of  us  so  reared  will  probably  find  in  the  new  play,  quite 
apart  from  the  acting  or  the  story  of  Jl'es'  Bigelow  and  'his  boy." 
an  interest  which  wells  up  from  the  deep  springs  of  memory,  and 
we  shall  be  grateful  to  the  playwrights  and  star  for  putting  the 
Yiddish  pedler  and  the  German-music  master  on  the  shelf  and 
setting  forth  characters  so  entirely  American.  For  cosmopolitan 
New  York  at  large  perhaps  the  mere  interest  of  the  play  and  play- 
ers will  be  insisted  on,  but  this  public,  too.  will  be  amply  satisfied." 

In  brief  compass  the  story  of  the  play  is  given  as  follows  : 

"  It  tells  how  U'es'  Bigelow  adopted  the  son  of  his  old  sweetheart 
after  his  father  was  killed  in  the  war  and  his  mother  died  too,  and 
shows  us  this  boy  nineteen  odd  years  later,  restless,  ambitious, 
high-spirited,  appropriating  $1,000  of  the  G.  A.  R.  money  in  the 
belief  that  he  will  get  it  back  fourfold  (the  lad  was  in  love  and 
wished  to  get  married)  before  the  theft  would  be  detected.     The 
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Whose  acting  is  said  to  reach  "out  across 
the  footlights  with  an  effect  of  actual  ex- 
perience." 
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sin  is  represented  as  venial,  and  as  William  Elliott  plays  the  boy 
you  readily  forgive  ii.  But  JVes'  Bigelow  has  an  enemy,  a  judge, 
and  he  ferrets  out  the  theft,  for  of  course  the  poor  lad  was  swin- 
dled by  a  bucket-shop  man,  and  Robert  is  put  on  trial. 

"The  third  act  shows  the  court-room,  with  Wes'  pleading  pite- 
ously  for  'his  boy.'  But  the  hard  judge  sentences  him  to  one  year 
in  the  penitentiary,  and  in  the  tense  silence  his  little  sweetheart 
got  out  of  the  court,   while   handkerchiefs  are    applied 

liberal!  >  over   the   theater.     As  the  court-room  clears,    Wes' 

is  left  behind  denouncing  the  judge  and  'justice,'  while  the  cur- 
tain falls. 

"  Neec  ..  r  add  that  in  the  last  act  the  lad  comes  back,  pardoned 
after  six  months,  to  be  embraced  by  his  father  and  his  sweetheart 
Hallie,  who  was  none  other  (had  you  guessed  it?)  than  the  wicked 
judgi  ghter?" 

■   "intimate"  qualities  of  Mr.  Warheld's  acting  affected  Alan 
g  in  the  New  York  .  Imerican,  in  this  wise  : 

"  It  si  emei  almost  indecent  to  sit  there  and  watch  the  agony  of 
■old  We:  Nothing  that  Mr.  David  Warfield  has  ever  done  could 
touch  the  sublime  pathos,  the  tense,  repressed  passion,  the  throt- 
tling grief  and  misery  that  he  managed  to  convey  to  the  audience. 
It  seemed  indecent  to  sit  there  under  the  pretense  of  enjoying  it. 
It  did  not  seem  like  acting  at  all.  It  was  vivid.  It  was  tremendously 
real.  It  was  almost  too  harrowing.  And  yet  there  were  no  hero- 
ics— not  a  gleam  of  stage  monkey-shine,  not  one  solitary  shake  of 
the  eteru..    bag  of  tricks. 

"Grimly  old  Wes'  examined  the  boy,  unwilling  to  believe.  His 
face  in  itself  was  a  study.  Jt  was  changed.  It  had  grown  sud- 
denly old.  It  was  painful  to  sec.  And  then,  when  then-  could  no 
longer  be  a  possibility  of  deception,  when  the  truth  was  but  too 
amazingly  obvious,  the  passion  of  the  old  veteran  leapt  forth. 
.  ing  a  thong,  and  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  he  laid  it  across  the 
shoulders  of  the  youngster  with  a  thwack  that  rang  through  the 
theater.  That  blow  awoke  him  to  a  realization  of  what  he  was 
doing.  His  boy!  The  joy  of  his  life!  The  child  of  the  woman 
he  ed  '     And  the  thong  dropt   from  his  hands  ;  he  took  the 

weeping  lad.  to  his  arms.     'I'll  stand  by  you,'  he  said." 

ter.  writing  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  draws  fronla  long 
expi  "!    theatrical   representations,   and   his   reminiscential 

bles  him  to  show  some  abatement  of  the   enthusiasm 
display*  other*  critics.     We  read  : 

■  empestuous  scene  of  Bigelow's  horrified  consternation, 
the  agonizing  conflict  between  anger  and  love,  when-the  miscon- 
duct of  the  boy  b  exposed  and  <  onfest.  and  the  old  man.  after  ti  \ 
ing  ti  beat  him  as  a  felon,  clasps  him  to  his  heart  as  only  the  vic- 
tim of  at.  unfortunate,  venial  error,  the  anguish  and  the  passionate 
affectior  •■;  a  strong  and  splendid  nature  were  exprest  with  irre- 
sistible force.  The  appeal  spoken  in  the  court-room-  an  outburst 
of  honi  -  .  simple,  rugged  eloquence,  all  the  more  fervid  and  poig- 
nair  se   unskilled  and   fettered     had   the  authentic  note  of 

heart-fell  emotion.  In  circumstance  those  situations,  which  are 
the  points  of  the  play,  recall  certain  supreme  effects  in 

and  '  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian';  but  the  treatment  oi 
those  situations  is  fresh,  and  Mr.  Warfield's  achievement  in  them 
displays  him  as  an  actor  to  whom  the  realm  of  pathos  is  widely 
tread  with  a  sure  footstep  in  the  labyrinth  of 
the  domestic  emotions  — surely  the  most  perplexing  field  with  which 
dramati<  art  has  ever  .been  concerned.  All  observers  know  how 
n  treatment  of  themes  in  the  fireside,  the  family,  the 
horn  into  tameness.     An  actor  must   possess  an  ardent 

and  beautiful   spirit,  and  must  be  greatly  in  earnest — as   Mr.  War- 
field  is — who  cai\  sustain  such   themes   and   invest    them  with   the 
onate  life.     Neither  this  pari  nor  anj  other  pari  that 
Mr.  W;  ver  played,  however,  has  involved  the  supreme 

igination  or  has  impinged  on  the  domain  oi   poetry. 
Edv  ead.     Joseph  [efferson  is  dead.     Henry  Irving  is 

dea<  o  enth  tsiasl  of  this  button-making   theatrical  period 

fab  delusion   that   the  empty  throne   has   been  tilled.      Mr. 

Warfieh  capital   actor,  and  he  has  a  greal   opportunity.      His 

ight,  was  derisive  and   unequivocal.      Hut.  while  he 
i    power  and  done  line  things,  he  has  not  yet  emerged 
i   summit  of  eminen  inative  actor.     There  is 

ichieved — which  even  Mr.  Del  adroit  stage 

;  is  powerless  to  accomplish.." 


THE  ACTOR  WHO  CAN  LISTEN 

/^\  F  the  actors  and  actresses  who  have  won  a  "  secure  place  on 
^-^  the  stage  "  there  is  "  not  one  among  them  all  "  who  has  come- 
to  his  goal  without  mastering  the  art  of  "listening."  So  says  Mr. 
James  L.  Ford,  at  the  same  time  describing  this  feature  of  the 
actor's  art  as  "the  one  absolute  essential  in  the  art  of  legitimate 
acting."  Broadly  speaking,  "listening  and  the  use  of  the  voice," 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say  in  Scribner's  Magazine  (October),  "con- 
stitute the  entire  technic  of  the  art  of  acting  ;  .  .  .  and  of  the  two. 
listening  is  the  more  important,  because  it  survives  in  pantomime, 
a  most  difficult  form  of  acting  which  does  away  with  the  use  of  the 
voice."  Very  few  laymen,  the  writer  asserts,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  "  not  very  many  actors,  have  ever  considered  the  supreme 
importance  that  listening  plays  on  the  stage."  "If  an  actor  is  not 
deeply  interested  in  what  is  going  on  in  the  mimic  world  in  which 
he  has  been  cast,  he  can  not  look  for  any  real  interest  on  the  part 
of  his  audience  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  denote  that  in- 
terest is  by  the  intensity  with  which  he  listens  to  everything  that 
has  any  bearing  whatever  on  his  life  and  actions,  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  expresses  the  feelings  bred  of  what  he  hears."  A  nota- 
ble example  is  quoted  from  the  life  of  Edwin  Booth.  That  actor 
once  said  that  he  "considered  Salvini*s  Othello,  in  the  great  scene 
in  which  Iago  implants  in  his  mind  his  suspicions  of  Desdemona, 
the  finest  individual  piece  of  acting  that  he  had  ever  seen  in  his 
life."     We  read  : 

"This  scene  has  always  been  considered  lago^s  great  opportunity, 
and  more  than  one  famous  actor  has  either  made  a  reputation  or 
added  materially  to  it  by  his  playing  in  it.  It  is  Iago  who  does  all 
the  talking,  all  the  suggestion,  all  the 'acting.'  Every  word  that 
falls  from  his  lips  is  freighted  deep  with  significance  to  Othello 
and — what  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance — to  the  audience. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  whole  house  who  is  not  hanging  on  logo's 
utterances  and  wondering  to  what  length  he  will  dare  to  go.  The 
sort  of  actor  who  judges  a  part  by  the  number  of  words  that  it  con- 
tains would  choose  /ago  lor  the  opportunities  it  affords  in  this 
scene  and  would  regard  it  as  inconceivable  that  an  actor  should  be 
willing  to  take  his  chances  in  Otlicllo.  who  must  remain  dumb  and 
lias  no  opportunity  at  all. 

"All  Othello  has  to  do  in  this  scene  is  to  listen  to  the  words  as 
the\'  fall  from  the  crafty  /ago's  lips.  That  was  all  Salvini  did 
when  he  made  a  greater  impression  on  the  enlightened  and  critical 
mind  of  Edwin  booth  than  had  any  other  player  of  his  time.  All 
he  did  was  to  listen  !  But  what  listening  !  Iago  might  have  been 
a  phonograph  for  all  the  audience  cared.  No  one  looked  at  him. 
no  one  thought  of  his  'facial  expression'  or  his  'intellectuality' 
or  his  'naturalism.'  .  .  .  and  it  mattered  but  little  whether  he 
read  his  lines  intelligently  or  no.  .  .  .  The  audience  knew 
well  enough  what  every  sentence  meant,  and  in  watching  the 
effect  of  each  one  on  Othello  soon  lost  all  interest  in  the  actor 
who  delivered  them. 

"And  as  Salvini  listened  he  walked  in  a  circle,  wide  as  the 
stage,  around  the  rascal  who  was  poisoning  his  life  and  lighting  in 
his  heart  the  murderous  flames  of  jealousy — walked  as  a  panther 
walks  round  the  edge  of  its  cage — and  as  he  walked  he  listened. 
pausing  now  and  then  in  his  stride  to  stand  with  arms  tensely 
folded  across  his  chest,  the  blood  lust  gleaming  in  his  eyes  and 
every  lineament  of  his  face  reflecting  the  suspicions,  the  passions, 
the  jealousies  kindled  in  his  heart  by  Iago's  every  word.  It  was 
this  wonderful  listening  that  paved  the  way  for  the  supreme  mo- 
ment when,  in  a  sudden  and  uncontrollable  frenzy,  he  sprang  upon 
his  informant,  hurled  him  to  the  ground,  and,  towering  above  him 
like  ,in  avenging  fury,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  Italian  invective 
thai  was  like  an  overwhelming  flood  of  lava  from  the  mountain's 
height. 

"It  was.  perhaps,  the  most  effective  moment  in  the  play — this 
awful  outburst  of  passion  long  supprest — but  the  great  acting  part 
of  the  scene  was  that  in  which  he  listened,  and  by  listening  not 
only  stoied  up  in  his  heart  the  tremendous  fires  of  emotion  that 
were  bound  to  have  their  vent,  but  also  woke  in  the  hearts  of  his 
audience-  a  full  comprehension  of  what  ra^e  and  jealousy  mean! 
when  aroused  in  such  a  nature  as  his,  and  prepared  them  for  what 
was  to  come." 
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In  a  loose  fly-sheet,  inserted  in  the 
American  edition  of  "Three  Weeks," 
Elinor  Glyn  protests  against  the  misun- 
derstanding and  misrepresentation  it  re- 
ceived from  nearly  the  entire  press  and  a 
section  of  the  public  in  England.  She 
proceeds  to  state  her  view  of  the  book's 
meaning.  It  would  be  refreshing  to  dis- 
agree with  nearly  the  entire  press  of  Eng- 
land; and  it  is  always  agreeable,  when 
possible,  to  agree  with  an  author  about 
her  book.  Unfortunately,  one  can  not 
read  "Three  Weeks"  without  amazement 
at  the  result  of  the  author's  honorable  and 
honest  intention.  A  cynic  might  insin- 
uate that  she  had  aimed  at  a  curiosity 
natural  to  all  persons,  but  not  usually 
splurted  over  a  printed  page,  masquera- 
ding as  literature.  The  cynic  would  be 
wrong;  for  it  must  be  believed  that  the 
author  purposed  well  in  her  effort  at  a 
snapshot  of  life. 

It  is  only  too  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that,  for  the  attempt,  her  equipment  con- 
sisted principally  of  a  high  notion  and  a 
rash  spirit.  In  the  first  place,  she  reveals 
little,  if  any,  mastery  of  the  mere  mechan- 
ical construction  of  a  novel.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  story  in  the  first  half  of  the 
book  is  wearisomely  slow.  The  two  chief 
characters,  the  mysterious  Slav  lady  and 
her  English  boy  lover,  indulge  in  a  con- 
tinuous amorous  vaudeville,  which  is 
funny  when  it's  most  serious,  and  occa- 
sionally verges  on  the  simply  vulgar. 
Later  the  movement  becomes  more  alert; 
but,   on   the   whole,    as   a    story,    "Three 


Weeks"     must     be     described     as     loose- 
jointed  and  wholly  inconclusive. 

If  the  author,  however,  had  only  com- 
mitted the  usual  literary  misdemeanor  of 
writing  a  crude  and  ill-balanced  story,  her 
deed  might  be  condoned.  But  "misrep- 
resentation and  misunderstanding"  are 
bound  to  be  her  portion,  because  site  lias 
slapped  down  a  host  of  immaturities  on 
the  most  perilous  of  subjects,  making  the 
venture  bravely  with  a  limited  capital  of 
expression  and  insight. 

Higginson,  Thomas  Wentworth.  Life  and 
Times  of  Stephen  Higginson,  Member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  (1783).  Frontispiece.  Illustra- 
ted i6mo,  pp.  viii-306.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin    &  Co.      $2  net. 

The  attractive  touch  of  the  amateur,  so 
noticeable  in  all  of  Colonel  Higginson 's 
writings,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
these  memorials  of  his  Federalist  grand- 
father. There  is  no  need  of  self-justifica- 
tion on  his  part  for  taking  up  any  subject 
which  he  may  feel  inclined  to  adorn.  It 
has,  then,  been  a  pious  task  for  him  to 
prepare  an  account  of  this  figure  of  the 
past,  of  whom  he  recollects  one  fleeting 
glimpse  in  early  childhood. 

Stephen  Higginson,  fifth  in  descent 
from,  and  sole  surviving  male  descendant 
of,  the  Rev.  Francis  Higginson,  the  Salem 
clergyman,  was  born  in  that  town  in  i  743. 
Establishing  his  home  in  Salem  be  be- 
came a  shipmaster  the  following  year, 
being  so  engaged  with  great  success  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
In  1 77 1  he,  while  in  London,  was  called 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  examined  by  Edmund  Burke 
and  others  on  the  mercantile  conditions 
in  New  England.  The  examination  arose 
out  of  jealousies  over  fishing  interests 
between  Nova  .Scotia  and  the  New-Eng- 
land colonies.  Higginson  answered  the 
questions  with  great  knowledge  and  ad- 
roitness, and  the  incident  gave  him  much 
credit  at  home. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  he  betook 
himself  to  privateering,  a  practise  in- 
dulged in  by  most  of  the  Salem  shipmas- 
ters of  the  time.  In  1778  he  removed 
from  Salem  to  Boston,  and  entered  into 
a  business  partnership.  He  is  thought  to 
have  retired  from  business  about  181 2; 
and  from  1806  to  that  year  he  resided  in 
England.  At  one  time  his  fortune  was 
estimated  at  half  a  million  dollars,  but  he 
incurred  losses  and  retired  worth  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand. 

Thus  he  was  fitted  by  character  and  po- 
sition to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
affairs  of  his  time.      He   showed   a  disin- 


clination for  public  office,  and  preferred 
the  role  of  counsellor  in  the  nation  At 
the  same  time  he  served  in  his  State  legis- 
lature, and  was  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  during  1783,  having  al- 
ready been  one  of  Governor  Bowdoin's 
principal  advisers. 

In  1789  appeared  the  "Laco 
an   attack   on   John    Hancock   for    vacilla- 
tion  and   aristocratic  manners       The   au- 
thorship    was    attributed    to     Higginson. 
who  is  thought  to  have  been  animated  eo.  1 
strongly  by  partizanship. 

As  related  by  his  cousin,  John  Lowell, 
in  a  sympathetic  sketch,  Higginson  was 
an  opponent  of  Madison's  war  resolutions, 
and  was  a  supporter  of  Washington  in  his 
efforts  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  na- 
tion by  the  treaty  of  1794 — a  defender  >t 
the  Constitution  in  all  events.  He  sup- 
ported John  Adams's  administration,  and 
was  navy  agent  and  acting  secretary  of 
the  navy  for  a  short  time  during  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Navy,  in  171)8  The 
letters  given  in  the  "  Life  "  throw  many 
side-lights  on  Higginson's  period  H<- 
died  in  1828.  There  is  a  portrait  by  Gil- 
bert Stuart,  and  reproduction  of  interest- 
ing documents,  besides  other  illustration.-. 

Johnson,     Eleanor    H.      Boys'    Life    :>f    Cap1 
John     Smith.      Illustrated.      1  2-110,    pp.     288       New 
York:   Thomas  Y.  Crowell    &  Co.      75  cents  ne( 

Jordan,   David  Starr,  and   Kellogg,   Vernon   Ly- 

man.      Evolution    and    Animal    Lite.      ( An    elemei 
tary  discussion  of  Facts,  Processes.  Law-,    mil  The 
ories  relating  to  the  life  and  evolution  of  animals 
Illustrated.      12m",     pp       xi   489.     New     York     !' 
Appleton   &  Co. 

Kingsley,    Florence    Morse.     The    Princess 
The  Ploughman.      12 mo,   pp.    261.     Colored   li  1 
piece    by    Lester    Ralph.      New    York       Harpei 
Brothers.      Si.  2; 

The    reader    of    this    story    may     fairly 
question    whether    the    hero    is    not     more 
prince    than    plowman,    and    the    heroine 
less  princess   than   prig.      She  is   none   the 
less    amusing    and    lovable    for     ill     that 
Mary  Adams   is  her  name;  and  she  is  tall, 
fair,  and  twenty,  as  well  as  all  things  else 
a    heroine   should   be,   except   one       Mary 
does  not  fall  in  love  as  most  girls  should 
and    do    fall    in    love — with    a    hero       In- 
stead,   she    conceives    a    violent    romantic 
attachment    for   her   college   chum,   Felice 
Vivian,   tiny  and  dark,   as  a  rich   red    c 
is   dark.      That   girls   do   fall   in   love    with 
girls    in     the    romantic    college     years 
known.     That  the  papier-mache  lover  In- 
comes   a    most    wearing    nuisance    to 
one  loved  is  only  loo  well  known  by  girls 
who   have   been    thus  loved.     The   ord 
drives   some   of   them   into  marriage    pre 
maturely.      Even  this  escape,  apparently 
was     denied      to      Felice.     Fat 
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prompt  in  the  fictional  breach,  provided 
anctuary  for  Felice  in  the  will  lefl  by 
the  maiden  aunt  of  Mary  Adams.  The 
maiden  aunt  avenged  her  spinsterhood  by 
requiring  marriage  of  Mary  at  the  age  of 
■nty-three,  in  order  to  qualify  as  her 
legatee.  Should  Mary  fail  to  survive,  or 
refuse  to  abide  by  the  specified  condition, 
the  proceeds  of  the  estate  were  to  be  ap- 
plied in  entirety  to  the  foundation  of  an 
institution  of  learning  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  native  women  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

This  curious  stipulation  of  the  maiden 
aunt  somehow  makes  one  understand 
why  she  remained  a  maiden  aunt.  Also, 
it  set  Mary's  face  still  more  strongly 
against  marriage.  Poor  Felice  just  wor- 
ried over  it,  and  thought  often  how  many 
insipid  endearments  she  would  have  been 
spared,  if  only  the  maiden  aunt  had 
inserted  in  the  will  a  codicil  against 
marriage. 

Not  that  Mary  lacked  a  suitor.  On  the 
contrary,  Jerome  Chantry,  nephew  of  her 
aunt's  sole  executor,  was  full  of  the  idea 
of  marrying  her.  He  liked  her  looks,  he 
liked  her  money,  and  he  was  pretty  sure 
he  knew  how  to  manage  her.  But  Mary 
kept  aloof,  at  Felice's  home  in  the  coun- 
try, where  she  met  the  plowman,  Hugh 
Ghent.  To  him  she  confided  her  sad 
story.  Hugh  said  he  wished  to  marry  her. 
He  loved  her;  but  that  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  marriage,  because  his  main 
purpose  was  to  get  her  out  of  the  quan- 
dary of  her  inheritance.  He  was  really  a 
prince.  So  they  were  married  in  a  grove 
of  pines.  They  had  the  wedding-break- 
fast in  Hugh's  ancestral  home,  which  was 
full  of  rafters,  huge  fireplaces,  Sheraton 
furniture,  and  rare  china.  For  Hugh 
Ghent  came  of  good  family  and  was  a 
Harvard  man,  tho  he  did  practise  farm- 
ing as  a  profession.  Immediately  after 
the  breakfast,  Mary  goes  back  to  Felice's 
house,  much  to  Felice's  disquiet.  Now 
that  she  is  married  and  sure  of  her  inher- 
itance, she  plans  to  take  Felice  to  Hawaii, 
where  they  shall  found  the  first  Hawaiian 
University  for  women. 

To  say  more  would  be  to  impose  on  the 
confidence  of  the  author,  who  has  written 
an  idyllic  little  novel,  infused  with  grace 
and  sly  humor.  Men  and  women  both 
ought  to  like  it;  and  for  the  suspiring 
college  girl,  it  can  not  but  prove  a  tonic. 

Lancaster,  G.  B.     The  Tracks  We  Tread,      nmo. 
pp.     302.     New     York     Doubleday,     Page      &     Ci 
Si. SO  net. 

Leblanc.   Maurice.     The   Exploits  of   Arsene   Lu- 
pin.    Translated  by  Alexander  Trixeira  De  M 
limn,    pp.    313.      New    Y"rk:   Harper     &    Brothers. 
Si. 2;  net. 

Lewis.  Emily  Westwood.  The  Next  Dooi  More- 
lands.  Illustrated.  !-•::  $42.  Boston:  Lit- 
tle, Brown    &  Co.     Si. So  net. 

Morgan,   James.      Th< 
and     the     Man.      Fronti  piece.     1  I.      i6mo, 

pp.  xii-324.      New  '.  I    ie  Macmillan  Co.     Si. 50. 

Can  anything  new  be  said  about  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt?  This  is  the  first  thought 
that  comes  to  the  reader's  mind,  but  Mr. 
M"rgan  disclaims  attempting  an  analysis 
of  the  individual,  01  commenting  on  the 
President's  policies.  His  aim  is  to  pre- 
sent a  simple  yet  complete  biograph) 
one  whom  he  considers  the  mosl  int<  rest- 
ing personality  of  our  day — "the  career 
of  a  Man  who  still  has  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
Boy,  and  whose  energy  and  faith  have 
illustrated  before  the  world  the  spirit  of 
young  Amerii 

Mr.    Morgan   calls  attention    I 


that  the  subject  of  his  sketch  is  the  first 
city-born  President  of  the  United  States. 
All  of  his  twenty-four  predecessors  were 
country  or  village  lads.  He  was  reared 
in  an  elegant  home,  traveled  in  the  Old 
World,  and  attended  a  famous  university 
frequented  by  the  sons  of  the  rich.  A 
life  of  ease  was  his  if  he  cared  for  it,  but 
the  example  of  a  father  devoted  to  philan- 
thropical  work,  and  inherent  force,  led 
him  to  take  up  public  service.  A  dispo- 
sition to  asthma  and  physical  weakness 
impelled  hint  to  adopt  athletic  exercise 
early  in  youth,  and  in  this  way  he  became 
interested  in  out-of-door  life. 

The  story  of  President  Roosevelt's  en- 
trance into  political  life  as  a  New  York 
Assemblyman,  and  of  his  three-years' 
struggle  with  party  bosses,  seems  like  an- 
cient history,  now  that  he  has  occupied 
the  public  arena  with  undivided  sway  for 
so  many  years.  There  are  many  stories 
given  of  his  efforts  to  make  headway 
against  the  old  order,  of  his  temporary 
retirement  and  ranch  life  on  the  plains, 
and  of  his  subsequent  career  as  Civil 
Service  Commissioner,  New  York  Police 
Commissioner,  Rough  Rider,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  President.  The  book  is  one  that 
will  appeal  to  the  "plain  people."  It  has 
numerous  and  apt  illustrations. 

Osborne,  Duffield.  The  Angels  of  Messer  Ercole. 
A  Tale  of  Perugia.  Frontispiece.  Illustrations. 
i6mo,  pp.  x-230.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co. 

Dedicated  to  "the  Marchesa  Isabella 
Guglielmi,  with  pleasant  memories  of  the 
hospitality  of  Isola  Maggiore" — bound  in 
lavender  with  a  romantic  design  by  Luis 
Mora — with  decorative  page  borders  and 
with  tinted  reproductions  of  Perugia's 
famous  works  of  art,  both  author  and 
publisher  have  begun  promisingly  and 
expressively  their  intended  series  of 
"Little  Novels  of  Famous  Cities." 

Inspired  with  the  idea  of  publishing  a 
set  of  books,  each  one  of  which  should  be 
primarily  a  good  story,  and  incidentally 
the  scene  of  each  be  laid  at  the  most  vi- 
tally interesting  points  in  the  history  of 
some  Old-World  city,  Mr.  Osborne  has 
selected  Perugia  and  the  period  of  Van- 
nucci  Pcrugino  as  the  place  and  time  of 
his  romance.  The  artist  and  his  pupil, 
Raffaello,  appear  as  characters,  but  mostly 
the  tale  is  devoted  to  the  love  of  the  Lady 
Ottavia,  daughter  of  the  noble  house  of 
Baglioni,  for  Messer  Ercole,  another  pupil 
of  Perugino.  It  is  a  story  which  will 
make  the  ladies  sigh  and  smile  alternately, 
for  "the  eyes  of  Ercole  da  Passigno  saw 
nothing,  and  his  ears  heard  not — only  his 
soul  knew  all  things;  for  the  Princess  Ot- 
tavia had  kissed  him  upon  the  mouth." 

Osbourne,  Lloyd.  Schmidt.  Illustrated.  i6mo. 
pp.  44.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
So  cents. 

Quiller-Coucb,  A.  T.     Major  Vigoureux.     nmo, 

pp.  400.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50 
net. 

Shakespeare,  The  Tragedie  of  Anthonie  and 
Cleopatra.  Edited  by  Horace  Howard  Furness. 
8vo,  pp.  xx  0r4.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  .Lippin- 
cott  Co. 

Smith,   Mary  P.  Wells.      Boys  of  the  Border.      II- 
1  'iii'..      pp.      viii-379.      Boston:      Little, 
&  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Spar  hawk,  Frances  Campbell.      A  Life  of  Lincoln 
iiino,  pp.    (.'S.      New   York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell   &  Co.     75  cents. 

Miss  Sparhawk  has  produced  a  credit- 
able brief  life  of  Lincoln,  adapted  to  the 
understanding  of  the  young.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  written  in  a  tone  of  conde- 
scension, an    attitude  which   boys  are  sure 


to  resent.  Adults  might  well  read  it  and 
be  instructed.  We  must  commend  par- 
ticularly the  brief  first  chapter  (seven 
pages  only)  which  tells  "how  people  lived 
in  1809,"  the  year  in  which  Lincoln  was 
born. 

Stories  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Illustrated.  i2ino, 
pp.  18s;  Stories  of  Strange  Sights.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  195;  Southern  Stories.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  190;  Western  Frontier  Stories.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  198;  Sea  Stories.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  199;  Island  Stories.  i2mo,  pp.  191. 
New  York:  The  Century  Co.     Each  65  cents  net. 

Each  of  these  six  volumes  comprizes  a 
collection  of  short  articles  or  stories  printed 
originally  in  St.  Nicholas  and  here  collected 
under  separate  and  distinctive  general 
titles.  "Stories  of  the  Great  Lakes,"  for 
example,  includes  an  article  on  the  Great 
Lakes  themselves,  scientific  and  historical, 
by  W.  S.  Harwood,  one  on  Niagara  by 
Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer,  one  on  the 
great  Chicago  fire,  the  same  being  a  boy's 
recollections  by  Charles  F.  W.  Widaty, 
and  one  on  Chicago  itself  by  John  F.  Bal- 
lantyne.  Each  volume  is  profusely  illus- 
trated. 

Tarkington,  Booth.  His  Own  People.  Illus- 
trations by  L.  Massanovich  and  F.  R.  Gruger. 
Decorations  by  W.  St.  John  Harper.  i2mo,  pp. 
150.  New  York'  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  90  cents 
net. 

The  ornate  manufacture  of  Booth  Tark- 
ington's  new  book  renders  it  particularly 
suitable  as  a  holiday  gift.  Decorations 
and  illustrations  were  needed  to  bulk  the 
pages  of  the  narrative,  which  is  hardly 
more  than  a  long  short  story.  The  bulk- 
ing process  is  effected  gracefully;  and  it 
was  likewise  graceful  of  Booth  Tarkington 
not  to  pad  his  simple  scheme  of  fiction 
with  wads  of  verbiage. 

All  the  romance  of  the  world  seems 
nowadays  to  reside  in  Indiana  or  in  Ohio. 
From  Ohio  comes  the  present  hero,  to 
realize  the  great  dream  of  his  life — a  tour 
in  Europe.  To  him,  as  to  others,  Europe 
means  London,  Paris,  Rome.  In  London 
he  is  without  introductions,  and  finds 
himself  in  the  loneliest  desert  in  the  world. 
On  his  way  to  Paris  he  is  presented  to  the 
Countess  Vaurigard,  through  the  offices 
of  a  steamship  acquaintance,  young 
Cooley,  the  son  of  a  defunct  American 
millionaire.  The  countess  is  beautiful 
and  fascinating,  with  the  fragile  charm  of 
shattered  English.  She  immediately  fixes 
the  romantic  young  Ohioan  as  a  naughty, 
plutocratic  American,  and  he  would  be 
naughty.  As  for  plutocracy,  he  is  merely 
a  prosperous  real-estate  agent  of  good 
family,  who  has  devoted  years  of  savings 
to  the  object  of  his  descent  on  Europe. 

Moreover,  tho  he  does  not  know  it,  he 
is  a  snob.  Of  such  there  are  many  among 
us.  The  countess  turns  his  head  com- 
pletely. At  last  he  has  met  one  of  his 
own  people.  The  great  cities  of  Europe 
are  brilliant  with  them;  and  he  needed  to 
be  seen  but  by  one  to  be  recognized.  He 
looks  back  with  a  smile  half- tolerant  at 
the  best  society  in  his  little  Ohio  town. 

In  Rome  the  countess  lavishes  cour- 
tesies on  him.  Promptly,  too  promptly, 
she  asks  him  to  a  little  dinner  at  her  apart- 
ment to  meet  a  small  number  of  her 
friends.  They  ply  him  with  wine  and 
cheat  him  out  of  bis  last  dollar  at  cards. 

He  wakes  to  the  horrible  next  morning. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  brighter  afternoon 
in  store,  which  does  not  nullify  the  moral 
of  Mr.  Tarkington's  readable  and  terse 
little  storv. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

The  Ride  of  Phaethon. 

By  A i  PR]  1.  Noyes, 

I. 

Forth,  from  the  portals,  flow  the  four  immortal  steeds 

Tossing  the  splendor  of  their  manes, 
While   the  dazzled  Phaethon   reels   o'er  the  flashing 
golden  wheels 

Grasping  the  four-fold  reins. 

II. 

Ah,  beneath  the  burning  hooves  how  the  harkness 
cowers  down 
As  the  great  steeds  mount  and  soar; 
I  low  the  twilight  springs  away  from  the  wheels  like 
spray 
And  the  night  like  a  battle-broken  host  is  driven 
before. 

III. 

Anil  swifter  now,  ah  swift,  as  the  eight  great  shoul- 
ders lift 
And  leap  up  the  rolling  sky, 
And  the  steeds  in  whitest  glory  ramp  and  trample 
on  the  night 
And  the  quivering    haunches    thrust,  they  mount 
and  fly. 

IV. 

Ah,  the  beauty  of  their  scorn!      How  the  blood-red 
nostrils  burn, 
Breathing  out  the  dawn  and  the  day; 
How  the  long  cloud  ranks  foam  in  fury  from  their 
flanks 
And  the  heavens  for  their  hooves  make  way. 


And  higher  now  and  higher,  thro'  a  sea  of  cloudy  fire 

The  chariot  sways  and  swings 
And  the  heart  of  Phaethon  leaps,  as  up  the  radiant 
steeps 
They  surge,  and  drunk  with  triumph,  he  lifts   his 
head  and  sings. 

VI. 

He  sings,  he  sways  and  reels  o'er  the  flashing  golden 
wheels, 
For  he  sees  far,  far  below, 
The  little  dwindling  earth  and  the  land  that  gave 
him  birth 
And  the  Northlands  white  with  snow. 

VII. 

And  he  shakes  the  maddened  reins  o'er  the  gleaming 
seas  and  plains 
And  the  chariot  swings  and  sways, 
Swifter,  swifter  he  would  fly  than  the  Master  of  the 
sky, 
The  Lord  of  the  sunbeams  and  bays. 

VIII. 

And  each  high  immortal  steed  that  had  never  known 
the  need 
Of  Apollo's  lash  or  goad. 
Tossed  the  cataract  of  its  mane   o'er  its   quivering 
croup  again 
And  ramped  on  the  sun-bright  road. 

IX. 

Beautiful,  insolent,  fierce, 

For  an  instant,  a  whirlwind  of  radiance, 
Tossing  their  manes, 

Rampant  over  the  dazzled  universe 
They  struggled,  while    Phaethon,  Phaethon,  tugged 
at  their  reins. 


Then,  like  a  torrent,  a  tempest  of  splendor,  a  hurri- 
cane rapture  of  wrath  and  derision 
1  'own    they   galloped,    a   great    white    thunder   of 
glory,  down  the  terrble  sky; 
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HOW  DO  YOU  WASH  YOUR  CURTAINS? 

There  are  twenty  wrong  ways;  only 
one  right  way. 

The  right  way  is  easy.  The  wrong 
ways  are  hard;  hard  on  the  curtains; 
doubly  hard  on  the  temper 

This  is  the  right  way: 

Shake  and  brush  curtains  to  remove  the  dust.  Mend  break* 
Soak  in  Ivory  Soap  suds  and  cold  water  for  two  hours,  or  over 
night  if  that  is  more  convenient.  Work  the  curtains  gently  up  and' 
down  in  the  water  and  squeeze  them  between  the  hands  to  get  the 
dirt  out.  Put  them  into  clean  warm  suds  with  ammonia  added, 
and  keep  changing  the  water  until  the  curtains  are  clean.  Never 
wring  curtains  by  hand;  lay  them  on  a  strip  of  cloth  and  put  carefully 
through  the  wringer.  Rinse  well  in  several  waters,  and  put  through 
hot,  moderately  thick  starch.  If  the  curtains  are  white,  the  starch 
should  be  blued;  if  cream  colored,  strong  coffee  should  be  added  to 
it.  Two  or  three  curtains  may  be  dried  at  the  same  time  on  one 
frame.  If  you  have  no  frame,  lay  clean  sheets  over  the  floor  of  an 
unused  room,  stretch  the  curtains  into  shape  and  pin  each  point  so> 
that  it  will  not  slip.  If  points  are  out  of  shape  when  dry,  they  may 
be  dampened  with  a  cloth  and  ironed. 

Ivory  Soap  -  9945^foo  Per   Cent.  Pure. 
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BOOKLESS  HOMES 

'  (""OLLEGE  teachers  report  almost 
^^  incredible  ignorance  of  stan- 
dard literature  among  classes  that 
come  uptoseeure  the  highereduca- 
tion.  An  examination  of  the  minds 
of  many  freshmen  brings  to  light 
cavities  of  appaline  magnitude; 
>oung  men  from  well-to  do  homes 
nrrive  at  the  college  gates  without 
any  of  the  passwords  which  admit 
men  to  educated  society. 

Tbe  Home  Library  Affords  the  Founds- 
tion  for  Higher  Education 
*  It  is  just  as  much  the  dntyof 
the  home  to  feed  the  mind  of  a 
child  as  to  feed  its  body;  to  select 
what  i-  to  be  read  as  to  select  what 
is  to  he  eaten:  to  provide  good 
books  as  good  clothing. 

The  Gunn  Sectional  Bookcase 
is  an  ■•■<  .iitiv  ••  t  -■  alam  and  « «-l  lord  iT>-d 
library  and  besides adds  to  the  artistic 
Kipearure   «t  tbe   hme.     KxduiTC 

fnitnrts  of  Minn  Construction  are: 
The  Roller  Bearing,  Non-Binding.  Removable  Door,  No  Unsightly  Iron  Bands  on  ends, 
giving  a  solid  apnenranee  not  found  in  other  makes.     It  grows  with   yourlibrary.     Neet  ions  join  and  match 
perfectly.    The  OWN  System  is  made  up  of  man;  different  combinations;  the  accompanying  illustrations 
show  bow  nicely  they  may  be  arranged  in  corners,    fitting  exactly,  and   around   corners.     They  pay  for  them- 
selves in  the  saving  of  valuable  volumes  from  dusk  and  dirt     Write  for  r«t»lo*  «nd  Mimpks  of  Aru,tie  Wnuhci. 

The  GUNN   FURNITURE  COMPANY.  Grand  Rapids.  Mien..  U.S.A. 

"  You  don't  pot  done  when  yon  bay  s  Conn.'  Sole  Manufacturers  of  "  Gunn  "  Sectional  Bookcases  aiul  Dtsks. 
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PACKARD  MOTGB  CAR  COMPANY 
MTROJT,  MICHIGAN 
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"       RAISED  £  MAINTAINED  BY  THE         M 

Underwood  Typewriter 

.     BEAUTIFUL  REGULAR  WRITING 
y         UNLIMITED  SPEED 
UNRIVALLED  QUALITY 
BILLING  &  VISIBILITY 

THt  UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

NEW  YORK  op.  ANYWHERE 


Greatest  Possible  Service 
for  Least  Possible  Expense 

This  tact  has  been  thoroughly  dem- 
onstrated by  16,000  users  all  over  the 
world.  A  car  that  provides  all  the 
enjoyment  there  is  in  automobiling, 

all  the  time,  at  an  expense  so  small 

that  almost  ;  ny  family  can  afford 

it.     The  average  expense 

to  maintain  the 


SINGLE 
CYLINDER 


I 


1     r    Catalog  of  UNDERWOOD  REVOLV 

ING  DUPLICATOR  send  to 

UNDERWOOD    TYPEWRITER    COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE 


is  less  than  that  of  a  horse  and  buggy. 
Equally  dependable,  with  many  times 
the  service.  An  ideal  family  car  good  for 
years  of  service.  The  oldest  Cadillacs 
made  are  stii!  running  as  well  as  ever. 

Most  practical  and  economical  for  all- 
tjle-year  use,  for  business  and  pleasure- 
simple  and  efficient.  We  prove  all  these 
claims  in  our  64-page  booklet,  entitled 

The  Truth  about  the  Automobile    and 
What  it  Cost*  to  Maintain  One" 


by  actual  results  in   figures,  given   l-v  users   "[  1»14 

rated  under  every  road  I  westhei  condition. 

Mailed  fr.-? — write  ;it  OOCS  lor  Hook  let  No.  23. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,Detroit,Mich. 

Member  Asso.  Licensed  Auto.  M'/rs. 


Till   earth   with   her   rivers   and   seas   and   meadows 
broadened  and  filled  up  the  field  of  their  vision 
And   mountains    leapt    from    the    plains    to   meet 
them,  and  all  the  forests  and  fields  drew  nigh. 

XI. 

All  the  bracken  and  grass  of  the  mountains  flamed 
and  the  valleys  of  corn  were  wasted; 
All  the  blossoming  forests  of  Africa  withered  and 
shriveled  beneath  their  flight; 
Then,   then   first,   those  ambrosial   Edens  of  old  by 
the  wheels  of  the  Sun  were  blasted, 
Leaving  a  dread  Sahara,  lonely,  burnt,  and  black- 
ened, to  greet  the  night. 

XII. 

Upward  they  swerved  and  swooped  once  more 
great  white  steeds,  outstretched  at  a  gallop, 
The   round   earth    dwindled   beneath   their   flight, 
the  mighty  chariot  swayed  and  swung 
Under  the  feet  of  the  charioteer,  it  swung  and  swayed 
as  a  storm-swept  shallop. 
Tosses  and  leaps  in  the  seas,  and  Phaethon.  i   i 
ering  close  to  the  sides  of  it  clung. 

XIII. 

For  now  to  the  stars,  to  the  stars,  they  surged    and 
the  earth  was  a  dwindling  gleam  thereunder. 
Yea,  now  to  the  home  of  the  Father  of  gods  and 
he  rose  in  the  w;rath  that  none  can  quell, 
Beholding    the    mortal    charioteer,    and    the    rolling 
heavens  were  rent  with  his  thunder 
And   Phaethon,   smitten,  reeled   from   the  chariot! 
Backward  and  out  of  it,  headlong,  he  fell. 

XIV. 

Down,  down,  down,  down  from  the  glittering   heights 
of  the  firmament  hurled 
Like  a  falling  star,,   in  a  circle  of   fire,    down  the 
sheer  abysm  of  doom, 
Down  to  the  hiss  and  the  heave  of  the  seas  far  out 
on  the  ultimate  verge  of  the  world, 
That  leapt  with  a  roar  to  meet  him,  he  fell  and 
they     covered     him     o'er     with     their    glorious 
gloom, 
Covered  him  deep  with  their  rolling  gloom, 
Their  depths  of  pitiful  gloom. 

—  From   The  Bookman  (London;. 


MOTOR  MISCELLANY 

The  Automobile  as  a  Fire-fighter. — Motor- 
propelled  vehicles,  which  have  been  adapted  to 
nearly  every  kind  of  pleasure  and  commercial  trans- 
portation, have  so  far  been  but  little  used  by  city 
fire  departments  in  the  fighting  of  fire.  Automobile 
fire-engines  have  been  used  in  this  country,  but  not 
extensively.  In  Milan,  however,  the  municipal 
authorities  have  been  experimenting  since  1901 
with  various  kinds  of  motor-driven  apparatus.  The 
Automobile  (New  York)  quotes  the  report  of  Vice- 
Consul  Ernest  Santi,  of  that  city,  on  the  progress 
made  in  this  line.     Says  this  paper: 

The  first  automobile  fire-engine  tried  in  Milan  in 
the  year  nwi  was  a  benzine-car,  ten  horse-power. 
and  was  iii  ted  with  firsl  -aid  material  and  with  places 
for  four  firemen.  The  second  trial  *as  made  with 
an  American  car  (the  Oldsmobile)  of  seven  horse- 
tor  the  use  of  the  chief  officers,  and  with  a 
Panhard  car  for  lour  firemen,  which  was  at  I 
used  as  a  first-aid  car,  but  was  then  rebuilt  into  an 
engine  by  using  the  motor  of  the  car,  when  not  run- 
ning, for  pumping  purposes. 

In  i<;o^  the  fire  brigade  bought  an  Orion  car  of 
Italian  make  and  fitted  it  with  a  piston  pump  with 
a  delivery  of  7  >o  quarts  of  water,  and  driven  by  the 
motor  of  the  car  when  not  running.  These  first 
trials  were  satisfactory,  but  their  continuance  showed 


When  Sleep   Fails,  Take 
HORSFORD'S  ACIO   PHOSPHATE. 

Half  a  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of  water  just  before 
retiring  brings  refreshing  sleep. 
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that  some  most  important  changes  would  have  to  be 
mailc    o  as  i"  get  a  peried  working  of  the  engine. 

In  mod  the  Milan  departmenl  bought  two  large 
automobiles,  Bianchi  cars,  made  in  Milan.  These 
two  18  and  .24  horse-power  cars  were  intended  for 
carrying  the  men  to  fires,  but  the  system  was  of 
little  value,  as  the  crews  arrived  so  far  ahead  of  the 
horse  engines  that  they  had  to  remain  idle  for 
time  until  the  slower  apparatus  arrived.  For  this 
eason  on  one  of  the  ear  a  mall  pump  was  fixt, 
worked  by  the  motor  when  the  car  was  not  running. 
An  Italian-made  pump  was  built  especially  for  this 
service  so  as  to  fill  the  smallest  possible  space,  while, 
being  a  piston  pump,  it  delivered  the  water  as  high 
as  an  ordinary  fire-engine.  The  pump  is  2  feet  long, 
1  1-5  feet  wide,  and  r  3-10  feet  high,  everything 
included.  It  has  two  cylinders  coupled  together 
with  two  connected  pistons.  The  pump  weighs 
275M  pounds.  Starting  is  effected  by  the  same 
lever  by  which  the  motor  is  worked.  The  inter- 
locking mechanism  of  the  wheels  during  the  work- 
ing of  the  pump  is  closed  in  an  aluminum  box,  with 
an  oil  hath,  and  supported  by  spherical  bearings. 
The  disposition  of  the  pump  is  such  that  the  car  itself 
did  not  have  to  be  modified  in  any  way.  The  handle 
for  the  aspirator  is  on  the  posterior  side,  next  to  the 
benzine-tank,  and  the  handle  for  the  pressure-tube 
is  under  the  right  forward  seat.  The  air-tube  for 
tine  pressure  mechanism  is  fixt  to  a  corner  of  the  car. 

The  maximum  velocity  of  this  car  on  a  plain  is 
44  miles  per  hour,  altho  as  a  rule  it  runs  generally 
at  ;7  miles,  with  a  cargo  of  four  men,  one  officer 
and  chauffeur,  together  with  hose  and  first-aid  ma- 
le-rial. Experiments  have  shown  that  the  maximum 
delivery  of  the  pump  is  about  500  quarts  per  minute, 
and  the  mean  delivery  450  quarts. 

The  Milan  Fire  Brigade  has  also  experimented  re- 
cently with  a  steam  automobile  pumping-engine 
bought  recently  from  a  firm  in  Saxony.  The  chassis, 
a  U-shaped  frame,  resting  on  springs  attached  to 
the  axles,  carries  the  boiler,  the  motor,  and  the 
mechanisms  for  the  propulsion  of  the  car  and  for 
the  pump.  The  rear  wheels  have  a  diameter  of  3 
feet.  The  front  wheels  have  solid  india-rubber 
tires,  while  the  large  wheels  have  double  solid  tires. 
A  special  friction  differential  apparatus  allows  one 
wheel  to  go  forward  and  the  other  to  work  back- 
ward, to  be  guided  in  places  where  the  streets  have 
sharp  curves.  The  motor  propulsion  of  both  the 
pump  and  the  car  has  two  cylinders,  with  the  so- 
•  ailed  Stephenson  disposition.  The  pump  is  a  two- 
cylinder  machine.  The  fuel  can  be  either  coal  or 
petroleum,  but  petroleum  is  found  much  more  con- 
venient, as  the  stoker  only  turns  the  tap  on  and  the 
tlame  is  immediately  working.  The  feeding  of  the 
boiler  can  be  effected  in  three  ways — by  the  injec- 
tor, by  a  hand-pump,  and  by  a  special  steam-pump. 
There  are  two  water-tanks  —  a  small  one  on  the  rear 


OLD  SOAKERS 
Get  Saturated  With  Call'eiue. 


When  a  person  has  used  coffee  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  gradually  declined  in  health 
it  is  time  the  coffee  should  be  left  off  in 
order  to  sec  whether  or  not  that  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

A  lady  in  lluntsville,  Ala.,  says  she  used 
coffee  for  about  40  years,  and  for  the  past  20 
years  has  had  severe  stomach  trouble.  "I 
have  been  treated  by  many  physicians  but 
all  in  vain.  Everything  failed  to  give  relief. 
Was  prostrated  for  sonic  time,  and  came 
near  dying.  When  1  recovered  sufficiently 
to  partake  of  food  and  drink  I  tried  coffee 
again  and  it  soured  on  my  stomach. 

"  I  finally  concluded  that  coffee  was  the 
cause  of  my  troubles  and  stopped  using  it. 
I  tried  tea  in  its  place  and  then  milk,  but 
neither  agreed  with  me  ;  then  I  commenced 
using  Postum,  had  it  properly  made  and  it 
was  very  pleasing  to  the  taste. 

"  I  have  now  used  it  four  months,  and  my 
health  is  so  greatly  improved  that  I  can  eat 
almost  anything  I  want  and  can  sleep  well, 
whereas,  before,  I  suffered  for  years  with 
insomnia. 

"  1  have  found  the  cause  of  my  troubles 
and  a  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  You  can  de- 
pend upon  it,  I  appreciate  Postum." 

"There's  a  Reason."  Read  "The  Road 
to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


The  Tire  of  The  Year 
TKe  Tire  of  TKe  Future 


"  This  inventionis  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  for  it  eliminates  one  of  the  greatest 
clangers  in  driving — the  side  slip  or  skidding." 
— Philadelphia  North  Jlmerican,  June  1 6th. 

CL.  No  tire  in  the  history  of  the  auto- 
mobile has  made  such  a  pronounced 
and  instantaneous  success.  The  Press, 
Owners  who  Drive,  Chauffeurs,  Profes- 
sional Racing  Men — all  Motordom  is 
enthusiastic  in  praise  of  this,  the  greatest 
tire  invention  of  the  age.  CL.  This  tire 
in  a  few  brief  months  has  to  its  credit 
a  list  of  speed,  hill  climbing  and  endur- 
ance victones  never  achieved  by  any 
other  tire.  C,  It  isn't  safe  to  drive  a  car 
that  skids.  Get  Hartford  Midgley  Tread 
Tires  at  once  and  accept  no  substitute. 


AARTFO 


SHOWING    ACTUAL  CONDITION  AFTER   l.»00 
MILES  USE.    SEE  THE  "CAT'S  CLAWS"? 


Millimetre  Sizes  for 
Foreign  Cars 

FPFF  New  b°oIc  "  How  ,o  Put 

1  lYL.i~  On  a  Clincher  Tire  "  and 
Booklet  on  Hartford  Midgley  Tread 
Clincher  or  Dunlop  Tires.  Write 
Today. 

THE  HARTf ORD 
RUBBER  WORK*  CO. 

De»k  B.HARTFORD, CONN. 

NEW  YORK.  88  Chambers 
St.  and  1769  Broadway;  CHI- 
CAGO, 83  Michigan  Ave. ;  BOS- 
TON, 494  Atlantic  Ave.  and  1020 

Boykon     St.;    CLEVELAND. 

1831  Euclid  Avenue;  DETROIT. 
256  Jefferson  Ave.;  DENVER, 
1564  Broadway;  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, 138  North  lOthSt.;  BUF- 
FALO, 725  Main  Street;  AT- 
LANTA. GA.,  55  Auburn  Ave.; 
LOS  ANGELES,  1505  South 
Main  St.;  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
423-433  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 

A«^«^.     Pittsburg    Rubber 
gencies:  Co  ,   9,3.915 

Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburg;  Gugler 
Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Minneapolis; 
Geo.  W.  Perry  &  Co.,  St.  Louis ; 
Mercantile  Lumber  &  Supply  Co., 
Kansas  City  ;  F.  P.  Keenan  Co., 
Portland  (Ore.) ;  Salt  Lake  Hard- 
ware Co.,  Salt  Lake  City  ;  Com- 
pania  Mexicana  De  Vehiculos  Elec- 
tricos.  City  of  Mexico. 


vinlop 

ABSOLUTELY  NON-SKID 


From  a  photograph  of  Herbert  Lyttle,  one  of  America  » 
Premier  Dri/ers,  showing  ondition  of  Hartford  Midgley 
Tread  Tire  run  by  him  over  6,500  miles. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

_^_-,  $r>.  press  prints  oards,  labels,  etc.    Circular. 

S|    book,    newspaper  press.  $ls.      Money  snver. 
(|£i  maker.    All  easy,  rules  sent.     \\  rite  factory 
for  press  catalog,  type,  paper,  etc 

nil    riti  ss  CO.,  Herlden,  Conn, 


•Riding  Comfort"  f0Pl;l0aTnn,, 


mar 
a  genuine 


FLEXIBLE  FIYER 

•     The  Sled  that  Steers 

With  1907-8  Improvements.  The  swift- 
est, safest,  strongest  sled  ever  invented. 
The  fastest  sled  for  boys.  The  only  sled 
girls  can  properly  control.  Steering  with- 
out dragging  the  feet  lets  it  go  full  speed 
— saves  its  cost  in  shoes  the  first  season 
— prevents  wet  feet,  colds  and  doctor's 
bills.  Made  of  second  gTowth  white  ash 
and  steel — built  to  last. 


Whitman 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.    Illustrated  catalogue 
free,    containing   everything   from 
"Saddle  tnSpur." 
The  Metalbach  Saddle  Co..  No.  104  Chambers  St..  N.Y.  CUr 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  C0- 


MODEL   SLED  FREE. 
Write  for  cardboard  model  showing  Just  htrw  it  uvrJks; 
sent  free  loith  colored  Christmas  oooJUtt,  and  prices. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  t  CO..  Box  1100  N,   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 


1MYEMT0RY  FLYER  KO.  17 


(Just  Issued.    Write  for  it) 
$25,000.00  OVER  STOCK 

Automubilf  Parts  and  Supplies  iniM 

^^"^      HE1  ST\0T  AlTOflODILE  *  SfrTLT  R. 
■QBE  ■OSKT  tor  TOr  •       m;,  0;>t  Stre„    Jt_  ,-aU>  Wv 
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The 

Smallest 

Watch 

Tiade 

in 

America 


A  new  Elgin  Watch  per= 
fectly  adapted  to  the  watch 
needs  of  womankind,  yet 
meeting  the  same  rigid  re= 
quirements  that  have  made 
the  Elgin  the  standard  watch 
for  mankind. 

Illustration  actual  size  of  watch. 

Every  Elgin  watch  is  fully  guaran- 
teed; all  jewelers  have  them  —  Send 
for  "The  Watch,"  a  story  of  the 
time  of  day. 

ELCIN   NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 

ELCIN,   ILL. 


Put  Personality 

in  Your  Gift 

for  Christmas — or  any  other. 
It  will  give  a  joy  no  purchased 
gift  can  convey  and  wi!  1  he  treas- 
ured when  other  and  costly  gifts 
are  forgotten.  Now  is  the  time 
to  begin  compiling 

FRIENDSHIP  GHLENDHR 

Jl  Thought  for  Every  T>ay  of  1908 

It  built  up  a  "Friendship  Family"  of  many 
thousands  last  year.    Won't  you  join  this  year? 

Your  friend,  relative,  pastor;  club  or  class  presi- 
dent had  many  friends.  You,  and  these  friends, 
fill  the365calendarleaveswith  original  and  quoted 
matter,  clippings,  Kodak,  etc.,  fo  that  the  recip- 
ient finds  a  new  and  personal  greeting  for  every 
day  of  the  year. 

HI, I  E  WI.c.'.l  i,  KMT10N— Shownhere.dcsign  in  three 
colors,  .-'Ik  banker.  365  artinticalr/  dated  leaves  with  gilt  fast- 
enTH;  postagepaidt  -Sioo. 

FLEMISH  EDITION— Arte  and  Crafts  fumed  oak  back; 
panel  U>r  inserting  photograph  or  poet  card;  title  hand-painted 
in  two  colors;  calendar  pad    ju   "-;  postage paid,  18.50. 

MOROCCO  EDITION— Red  or  Alice  Bine  padded  Mo- 
<  k,  easel  leg  to  stand  on  desk  or  dresser;  title  stamped 
in  gold;  leaves  dated  in  two  color*,  with  gold-plated  faatenera; 
P'tStaqe paid,  $6  00.  IT  F.ar-h  calendar  in  hox  to  match,  with 
complete  instruction!!,  '"Just  How  to  Do  It,"  and  extracts  for 
use  in  compiling  if  desired. 

FRIENDSHIP  CALENDAR  CO. 29  Cedar  St.,  Sew  Brltain.Ct. 


of  the  engine  next  to  the  boiler,  and  a  larger  one  un- 
der the  seat  of  the  chauffeur. 

Five  firemen  and  a  stoker  can  be  accommodated 
on  the  car,  which,  so  laden,  can  run  at  a  mean  speed 
of  15  J£  miles  per  hour,  altho  on  a  smooth  road 
and  with  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  other  traffic  it 
has  run  easily  at  the  rate  of  22  miles.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  the  car  can  deliver  950  quarts  of 
water  per  minute  at  a  sufficient  height.  The  ma- 
chine when  running  requires  30  horse-power  and 
the  pump  25  horse-power. 

The  remarkably  small  brigade,  as  well  as  the  low 
fire  loss,  in  Milan,  the  population  of  which  is  nearly 
600,000,  is  explained  wholly  by  the  strict  inspection 
laws  and  by  the  stone  and  cement  construction  re- 
quired by  the  laws. 


The  Doctor's  New  Buggy. — Autocar  (London), 
on  the  authority  of  a  doctor  who  has  tried  both 
horse-  and  motor-driven  vehicles  for  reaching  his 
patients,  declares  that  in  most  cases  the  latter  is 
preferable  for  reasons  of  economy  in  time  and  money. 
To  quote  this  paper: 

A  doctor  who  has  relinquished  the  horse  for  a  De 
Dion  car  has  been  comparing  his  motor  with  the 
horse  brougham  it  displaced.  A  very  careful  rec- 
ord was  kept  of  time,  distance,  and  calls  in  both 
cases.  We  can  not  perhaps  do  better  than  quote 
the  doctor's  own  words: 

"I  first  took  a  very  careful  record  of  times,  dis- 
tances, and  calls  that  I  did  on  an  ordinary  day's  run 
in  my  brougham.  I  left  home  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
made  eleven  visits,  traveled  a  shade  over  seven 
miles  so  far  as  I  could  measure  it,  and  got  back 
home  again  at  1.5;  went  out  again  in  the  afternoon 
at  2.30,  back  again  at  5.40,  during  which  time  I 
covered  six  miles  and  made  seven  visits.  The  next 
day  I  covered  practically  the  same  route  and  the 
same  number  of  visits,  and  in  the  morning  was  back 
again  and  finished  at  12.5,  went  out  again  in  the 
afternoon  at  2  because  my  first  call  was  farthest 
away,  did  fifteen  miles  in  the  afternoon,  paid  six 
calls,  was  back  again  at  4.40. 

"The  second  afternoon  on  the  little  De  Dion  the 
visits  were  made  up  by  one  call,  which  I  was  able  to 
make  a  considerable  distance  away,  and  which  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  things  I  should  have  had  to 
make  a  special  journey  to  by  train.  The  net  gain 
to  me  is  that  I  can  cover  a  greater  mileage  in  a  day 
and  have  extra  time  to  myself;  but  a  curious  phase 
about  it  is  that,  for  some  reason  or  other  which  I  am 
not  clear  on ,  a  motor-car  appears  to  be  more  restful 
to  me,  and  I  actually  seem  fresher  at  the  finish, 
altho  everything  is  done  more  quickly  than  driving 
behind  my  horses.  I  am  having  this  particular 
point  tested  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  hope  to  es- 
tablish this  as  a  fact  or  not;  but  at  the  present  that 
is  my  impression,  that  the  motor-car  leaves  one  ac- 
tually physically  fresher." 


An  Automobile  Hunt. — "Hunting  game  in 
South  Africa  in  motor-cars  is  surely  the  most  ad- 
vanced use  to  which  the  ubiquitous  automobile  has 
been  put."  The  Autocar  (London),  which  prints 
this  assertion,  tells  of  how  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Portugal  has  recently  enjoyed  just  this  kind  of 
sport.     We  read: 

During  the  recent  visit  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Portugal  to  South  Africa  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  S.  Marks  to  a  morning's  shooting  at  Wolve- 
hock,  just  over  the  Transvaal  border  in  the  Orange 
River  Colony.  About  a  dozen  fine  automobiles 
were  at  the  station  to  meet  the  distinguished  party, 
and  quickly  took  them  to  the  shooting-box,  six 
miles  distant.  The  eight  guns  were  in  powerful 
motor-cars — the  Prince  was  in  Mr.  S.  Marks's  forty- 
horse-power  Napier — and  an  exciting  three  hours 
was  spent  in  rounding  up  the  blesbok  and  spring- 
bok. They  frequently  showed  even  the  powerful 
Napier  a  clean  pair  of  heels,  but  the  fact  that  they 
always  run  against  or  across  the  wind  enabled  the 
motors  to  biing  them  within  range  again  and  again. 
It  was  only  necessary  for  a  motor  to  cross  their  wird 
a  mile  away,  and  they  immediately  changed  their 
course 

The  veldt  extends  for  miles  as  flat  as  the  palm  of 


SHIPPED  YOU 

—FOR  INSPECTION— 


FREE 


The  ITHACA 

HALL  CLOCK 

fe     A         All  Charges  Prepaid 


We  ship  this  clock  direct 
from  our  factory  to  you  upon 
receipt  of  your  request  for 
same.  We  prepay  all  charges. 
Give  it  a  thorough  test.  If 
it  is  not  what  you  expected 
or  as  represented,  ship  it 
to  11s,  charges  collect. 

U.se  it  10  days  and,  if  satis- 
factory, remit  us  its  price, 
$29.50;  or  $8  first  payment 
and  $3  per  month  for  eight 
months. 

This  beautiful  Colonial 
timepiece,  exactly  like  pho- 
tograph,  cannot    be    dupli- 
cated elsewhere  for  several 
times  the  price  we  ask.    We 
eliminate  the  profits  of  Sales- 
men, jobbers  and  retailers,  and 
giveyou  the  benefit  of  this  saving. 
An  aonropriate  birthday,  wed- 
ding or  X-mas  gift. 

DESCRIPTION 

Constructed  of  polished  cherry, 
muhoganizedjor  polished.selected 
oak. 

Size— Height  7K  feet.  Weight 
150  pounds. 

Ornaments— Etruscan  ornaments. 
Solid  cast  bra>s,  polished.  Top 
ornaments,  brass  and  silver.  Can 
be  furnished  without  ornaments 
if  desired. 

Crystals— Both  doors  French,  ex- 
tra heavy,  polished,  beveled  crys- 
tals. 

Dial— 12>£  in.  square,  black  Arabic 
figures    on  cream   ground,    cor- 
ners rich  crimson,  illuminated  by 
neat  guld  scrolls. 
Movement— Eight  day.     Polished- 
brass  visible  pendulum.    Strikes 
hours   and  half    hours  on   soft- 
toned  gnng.  First-class;accurate. 
Each  clock  guaranteed  for  10 
years.    State  if  oak  or  mahog- 
anized  cherry  is  wanted. 

If  you  would  consider  the 
purchase  of  this  clock,  write 
us  immediately,  requesting 
us  to  forward  it  to  you,  free 
of  all  charges,  for  inspection, 
according  to  above  terms. 

THE  ITHACA  CALENDAR 

CLOCK  COMPANY 

Dept.  19,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
Established  1865 


If    interested     in    calendar 
clocks,  send    for   catalogue. 


MAXIMUM  HAND  AND 
INSTANTANEOUS  RESET- 
TING TRIP  ODOMETER 
-POSITIVE    NECESSITIES 

Do  not  buy  a  1908  Speed  Indicator  without  a 
Maximum  Speed  Hand  and  Instantaneous  Resetting 
Trip  "Odometer.  These  features  are  positive  necessi- 
ties. They  are  exclusive  with  the  Jones  Speedo- 
meter and  are  included  in  all  the  Jones  standard 
instruments  without  extra  charge. 

Exhibit  at  both  Grand  Central  Palace  and  Gar- 
den Shows.  Catalog  sent  upon  request.  Mention 
Literary  Digest. 

JONES  SPEEDOMETER 

Broadway  &  76th  Street,  New  York 

BOSTON         PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 

109  MasB.  Ave.     259  N.  Broad  St.     14i!l  Mich.  Ave.     1841  Euclid  Av«. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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one's  hand,  and  the  motors  raced  over  the  great 
plains  almost  as  easily  as  on  a  hard  road.  But  a 
few  holes  or  ant-heaps  did  not  worry.  Everything 
was  taken  in  flying  leaps,  and  with  a  dozen  beauti- 
ful springbok  or  the  large  blesbok  streaking  away 
for  the  horizon  with  a  half-mile  lead,  inequalities  in 
the  ground  were  the  last  things  considered.  Two 
and  three  miles,  and  sometimes  more,  were  often 
■necessary  before  the  speedy  animals  could  be  ap- 
proached within  range. 


Tourins  50,000  Miles. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
T.  Glidden  arrived  in  London  recently  in  their 
touring-car  after  having  traveled  over  42,000  miles 
in  the  same  car  through  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world.  The  aspiration  of  these  tourists  is  reported 
by  the  Car  (London)  to  be  the  covering  of  a  round 
50,000  miles  in  the  same  machine.     We  read: 

Up  to  the  present  date  Mr.  Glidden  has  covered  the 
amazing  distance  of  42.367  miles,  visiting  thirty-five 
different  countries,  and  passing  through  more  than 
11,000  towns  and  settlements  en  route.  The  tour 
began  in  London  in  lyo  1,  upon  a  twenty-four  horse- 
power four-cylinder  Napier  car,  .  .  .  and  the  same 
vehicle  has  carried  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glidden  ever  since, 
only  being  sent  to  the  makers  twice — and  for  minor 
repairs — during  the  whole  period.  Often  the  trav- 
elers have  been  hundreds,  if  not  indeed  thousands,  of 
miles  from  any  repair  shop,  so  that  they  have  had 
to  thank  the  extraordinary  reliability  of  the  Napier 
car  for  bringing  them  through  so  successfully. 
Careful  organization  along  the  route  of  the  itinerary 
has  been,  of  course,  essential,  and  Mr.  Glidden  be- 
gins his  arrangements  for  the  necessary  stores  of 
petrol  and  lubrication  some  two  years  ahead  of  the 
time  at  which  he  will  see  them. 

He  attributes  his  immunity  from  accidents  and 
breakdown  to  the  fact  that  he  never  forces  his  car 


SENSE  ABOUT  FOOD 
Facts  About  Food  Worth  Knowing. 


It  is  a  serious  question  sometimes  to  know 
just  what  to  eat  when  a  person's  stomach  is 
out  of  order  and  most  foods  cause  trouble. 

Grape-Nuts  food  can  be  taken  at  any  time 
with  the  certainty  that  it  will  digest. 
Actual  experience  of  people  is  valuable  to 
any  one  interested  in  foods. 

A  Terre  Haute  woman  writes:  "I  had 
suffered  with  indigestion  for  about  four  years, 
ever  since  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  and  at 
times  could  eat  nothing  but  the  very  lightest 
food,  and  then  suffer  such  agony  with  my 
stomach  I  would  wish  I  never  had  to  eat 
anything.  I  was  urged  to  try  Grape-Nuts 
and  since  using  it  I  do  not  have  to  starve 
myself  any  more,  but  I  can  eat  it  at  any 
time  and  feel  nourished  and  satisfied,  dys- 
pepsia is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  I  am  now 
strong  and  well. 

"  My  husband  also  had  an  experience 
with  Grape-Nuts.  He  was  very  weak  and 
sickly  in  the  spring.  Could  not  attend  to 
his  work.  He  was  put  under  the  doctor's 
care,  but  medicine  did  not  seem  to  do  him 
any  good  until  he  began  to  leave  off  ordinary 
food  and  use  Grape-Nuts.  It  was  positively 
surprising  to  see  the  change  in  him.  He 
grew  better  right  off,  and  naturally  he  has 
none  but  words  of  praise  for  Grape-Nuts. 

"Our  boy  thinks  he  cannot  eat  a  meal 
without  Grape-Nuts,  and  he  learns  so  fast  at 
school  that  his  teacher  and  other  scholars 
comment  on  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  great  nourishing  elements  in 
Grape-Nuts."     "  There's  a  Reason." 

It  contains  the  phosphate  of  potash  from 
wheat  and  barley  which  combines  with 
albumen  to  make  the  gray  matter  to  daily 
refill  the  brain  and  nerve  centres. 

It  is  a  pity  that  people  do  not  know  what 
to  feed  their  children.  There  are  many 
mothers  who  give  their  youngsters  almost 
any  kind  of  food  and  when  they  become 
sick  begin  to  pour  the  medicine  down  them. 
The  real  way  is  to  stick  to  proper  food  and 
be  healthy  and  get  along  without  medicine 
and  ONjxmse. 
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One  year  ago  we  promised  you  remarkable  results  in  the       ^^mgmm^ 
1907  Elmore  because  of  two  cardinal  features  in  its  con- 
struction :    Continuous  turning  power  and  the  absence  of  all   valves. 

Fresh  from  the  brilliant  fulfillment  of  that  promise,  we  come  to  you  now 
with  the  absolute  assurance  of  a  betterment  equally  as  vital  as  either  of 
the  others  to  wit : — We  now  have,  with  the  installation  of  the  Atwater- 
Kent  spark  generator,  the  most  perfect  system  of  ignition  ever  placed  in 
an  automobile. 

That  you  may  immediately  appreciate  the  extraordinary  nature  of  this 
newest  Elmore  development,  let  us  say  that  with  this  system  of  ignition 
the  Elmore  four-cylinder  car  has  repeatedly  run  2000  miles  on  one  set 
of  six  small  dry -cells. 

If  you  still  fail  to  grasp  the  far-reaching  significance  of  this  improvement,  let 
us  explain  further  that  this  means  practically  an  entire  season's  use  of 
your  car  on  two  sets  of  dry-cells — with  which  every  Elmore  is  equipped. 

If  you  will  try  and  conceive,  in  addition  to  this  economy  of  current,  an 
ignition  system  in  which  you  absolutely  escape  all  the  mental  strain  and 
worry  incident  to  the  troubles  which  arise  from  batteries,  timer  or  coils 
— you  will  begin  to  understand  why  we  rank  this  achievement  in  impor- 
tance with  the  continuous  torque  of  the  Elmore  two-cycle  motor  and  its 
freedom  from  valves. 

As  to  the  incalculable  advantages  of  the  latter,  the  evidence  of  years 
attained  a  volume  in  1907  which  actually  removes  the  entire  question 
from  the  realms  of  controversy.  The  great  increase  in  six-cylinder  cars 
is  in  itself  a  confession  of  the  inherent  defectiveness  of  the  four-cycle 
principle  of  intermittent  impulses — and  an  admission  that  the  continuous 
turning  power  of  the  Elmore  is  indispensable  to  the  perfect  car. 

We  would  advise  every  owner  in  America  who  wishes  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  most  important  development  in  automobile  construction  to  study 
the  valveless  two-cycle  Elmore  for  1908.  Send  for  catalogue  A,  which 
speaks  specifically  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  ignition  system. 

THE  ELMORE  MFG.  CO. 

1704  AMANDA  STREET  CLYDE,  OHIO 

Members  Jl.  L.  Ji.  JXC. 

Exhibitors  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  from  November  2nd  to  9th. 

Coliseum,  Chicago,  November  3Cth  to  December  7tb. 
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RARE  OLD  ETCHINGS 

We  offer  a  large  and  important  collection  of  old 
Etchings,  Engravings  and  Mezzotints  from  the  Ger- 
man, Italian,  French,  Flemish  and  English  masters  at 
prices  never  before  offered.  An  unusual  opportunity 
to  secure  rare  and  artistic  pictures  of  established  merit 
at  prices  for  ordinary  modern  reproductions. 

A  timely  opportunity  for  Xmas  gifts.  Upon  receipt 
of  your  request  we  shall  be  pleased  to  forward 

ON  APPROVAL 

charges  prepaid,  an  assortment  of  12  Etchings  ranging 
in  price  from  50c.  to  S5.00  each.  Keep  what  von  like 
and  return  the  rest  to  us.  Write  today  and  get  the  very 
best  selection,  as  this  is  the  first  announcement  of  this 
importation. 

R.  M.  JENKINS 


131   South  Waiola  Avenue, 
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Ten  Pictures  from 
Originals  In 
America's 
Greatest  Museum 

The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art 

NEW  YORK 

ELSON  SPRINTS 


the  Great 

In  appropriate 
portfolio  with  text 
sketches  of  artists 
£  1.00  complete, 
mail  prepaid,  or  10 
cents  each.  Money 
refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Send 
for  catalog  1 ,  free 
or  with  sample 
print  10 cents  each. 

A.W.EIscn&Co. 

146  Oliver  Street 
BOSTON.  MASS. 
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"  Ye,,  I'm  sorry,  too,  that  you  cannot  fill  the 
position,  but  what  I  need  is  a  trained  man — a  man 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  work.  " 

"  No,  there's  no  other  position  open — we've  hun- 
dreds of  applicants  now  on  the  list  waiting  for  the 
little  jobs.  This  position  calls  for  a  trained  man- 
Good  day.  " 

That's  it.  There's  a  big  call  for  the 
trained  man — the  man  who  can  handle  the 
big  things — the  man  who  is  an  expert. 

You  can  easily  receive  the  training  that 
will  put  you  in  the  class  of  well-paid 
men.  You  can' t  begin  to  understand  how 
quickly  the  little  coupon  below  will  bring 
you  success.  Already  it  has  helped  thou- 
sands of  men  to  better  paying  positions 
and  more  congenial  work.  It  will  cost 
you  only  a  two  cent  stamp  to  learn  how 
it  is  all  done.  Just  mark  the  coupon  as 
directed  and  mail  it  to-day.  The 
International  Correspondence  Schools 
have  a  way  to  help  you. 

During  September  202  students  volun- 
tarily reported  better  positions  and  higher 
salaries  secured  through  I.  C.  S.  training. 

Don't  fill  a  little  job  all  your  life  when 
you  can  easily  move  up  in  the  world. 

The  Business  of  This  Place 
Is   to   Raise    Salaries, 

NOW  is  the  lime  to  mark  the  coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
liox  924,   Tnwi.ini,   l'a. 


I 


nox  :#\j  i.  poranion,    i  o. 
Please  explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  I 
bow  I  can  qualify  for  .1  larger  salary  in  the  position  before 
I  which  I  have  marked  X 


Bookkeeper 

Mechan'  1  Ira  liftman 

Stenographer 

Telephone  Kng'eer 

AdTertl§ement  Writer 

Klee.K  lybi  ln^ >tipi. 

Mechnn.  Knirlneer 

Window  Trimmer 

Surveyor 

Mation.ir>    Knclneer 

Commercial  Law 

Civil  Kuclneer  *^L_ 
Ilulld'g  Contractor 

Illustrator 

Civil  Service 

v  rrhii  ff1 1  Draftsman  j 
Architect 

ChemlM 

Textile  Mill  HupU 

Mruriiirri!   KnL-lneer 

Klectrlelnn 

Hanking 

Kleo.  Fturtneer 

Mining  Engineer 
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in  any  way,  being  quite  contented  to  do  from  ioo 
to  [50  miles  a  day.  He  i  erj  careful  in  starting, 
taking  corners,  and  especially  in  avoiding  the  use 
of  his  brakes  as  far  as  possible  bj  using  the  engine 
compression  in  lieu  oi  the  mechanical  brakes  when 
descending  hills.  His  car  weighs,  laden,  36  cwt., 
but,  nevertheless,  he  has  obtained  excellent  results 
with  his  tires—  these  have  been  Dunlops  for  the 
last  four  years-  often  running  4.000  miles  on  a  pair 
of  rear  tires  and  sometimes  10,000  miles  on  the 
front  tires.  The  wheels  of  this  car  are  of  large  di- 
ameter, forty  inches,  but  only  120-mm.  tires  arc- 
fitted  to  them. 

By  fitting flanged-steel  wheels  Mr.  Glidden  has  been 
able,  by  special  permission,  to  travel  nearly  7,000 
miles  on  various  railway  tracks  in  America,  thus 
making  a  route  between  places  which  are  not  con- 
nected in  any  other  way.  The  following  list  shows 
the  countries  already  traveled  in,  and  to  visit  them 
Mr.  Glidden  has  twice  encircled  the  globe: 


3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 
7- 
8. 
9- 

10. 

1 1. 

12. 

13- 

14. 

15  ■ 

16. 


iy. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

2.5- 
24- 

25- 

26. 

2". 

2X. 
.-'. 
30. 

3  1 
3  2. 
33- 
3  1 
35- 


Countries. 

Afridis 

Annam    Crossed   fi 

Australia 

Austria 

Bavaria 

Belgium 

Hi  hernia 

Burmah 

Canada 

Ceylon 

( )hina 

Cochin  China 

Denmark    

Rngland 

Fiji 

Prance 

Germany 

Hawaii     

Holland 

Hongkong       

Ireland    

India    

Italy   

Japan 

Java   

Mexico 

New  Zealand     

Sci  itland 

S;  iain    

Strail s  Settlements     

Swat    

Sweden 

Switzerland     

United  States 

Wales     


Total 


Miles. 

4' 

ontier 

-1 .  1  Oi) 

627 
21)5 
1 6c 
315 
5°9 
1251 

1.334 
30S 

f'=:  2 
,;of. 

<.>iof> 
200 

4.565 

1  ,  ^4(l 

30 

1-35 

1  70 

1.510 

4.345 

508 
1,122 

1  ,250 

753 

I.I4S 

1,458 

30 

3°3 

2  1 

1 .540 

1 ,09  7 

7,977 

549 


42,567 


Land's  End,  England,  John  o'Groats,  Scotland,  Au- 
gust ami  September,  11107. 

Mrs.  Glidden  has  accompanied  her  husband 
throughout  every  mile  of  these  wonderful  tours,  and 
is  now  about  tn  explore  with  him  several  countries 
in  Soul  hern  Eun  ipe 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.     25c. 

Ask  jtovr  dealer  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  qfpriee.Sendforfree  sample 
envelope. 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PIN  CO. 

1  :t  I    Farranil  St. 
Bloom  lie  Id,  IV.  J, 


A    Mile   a    Minute   on   the    Water.      SantOS-Du- 
mont,   tic   Brazilian  expert   in   air  navigation,    i 
confident   of  his  ability   to   construct  a  boat    which 
will   travel  sixty  miles  an   hour  o  i  ei    Mi. it    he 

has  wagered  $10,000  on  the  outcome  of  experi 
meni  he  1  mis  conducting.  He  has  agreed  with 
Fernand  Charron,  a  noted  French  autorrn  ibile-builder, 
I  who  has  accepter!  the  wager,  that  the  Number  Eight- 
een, as  he  calls  his  new  freak  boat,  will  make  100 
kilometres  (62.1  miles)  within  an  hour.  The  Auto- 
mobile \<  ■,  N  ork,  '  i'  tober  t  1  has  this  to  say  of  the 
craft    which  is  of  the  hydroplane  construction: 

This  week,  at  his  private  workshop  in  Xcuilly, 
the  young  Brazilian  aeronaut  gave  an  opportunity 
tn  a  few  friends  tn  inspect  the  machine  with  which 
he  expects  to  accomplish  his  record-breaking  clip. 
The  hydroplane  consists  ...  of  three  cigar-shaped 
floats,  built  of  aluminum  and  wood  and  covered 
with  a  silk  waterproof  envelop.  The  center  float 
is  a  little  more  than  thirty-two  feet  in  length,  the 
tw  others  being  about  a  third  that  size.  The 
three  floats  are  united  by  a  light  metal  cross  frame, 
and  above  the  center  cigar  is  a  raised  skeleton  plat- 
form on  which  the  motor  will  be  mounted.  At  the 
rear  is  a  transverse  wood  float  attached  by  means 
of  metal  stays  to  the  tail  of  the  cigar.  It  is  above 
this  frame  that  the  operator's  saddle  has  been  fixt, 
the  rudder  to  be  placed  later  almost  directly  under. 

Without  motor  or  propeller  the  hydroplane  weighs 
les.s   than   two   hundred   pounds,  which  is  one  of  the 


Winchester 


R  ep  ea  ting Sh  otgu  n  s 
and  Shotgun   Shells 

make  the  most  satisfactory 
combination  for  field  fowl 
or  trap  shooting.  They  are 
used  and  endorsed  by  repre- 
sentative sportsmen  the 
country  over..  Shoot  them 
if  you  want  to   shoot  well. 

F.BEE:  Our  large  UlMralHfi 
Catalogue. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS 'CO. 
NEW  HAVEN  CONN 


I 


Sexuaf 
Facts 

The  information  in  (hrse  boolcs 
will  insure  marital  happiness  and 
save  mankind  uutokl  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The  only  Complete  Series  >o( 
books  published  on  delicate  subjects 
Written  111  a  .manner  understood  fc»y 
every  person  and  information  driven 
which  should  not  be  hidden  by  false  or  foolish  modesty. 
Commended  by  medical  authorities  everywhere. 
Four  books  to  boys  and  men.  Four  books  to  tjirlsand  womcjoL. 
"Yonnf  Boy."  "Toung  Girl." 

**  Young  Mun."  "Young  Woman*"*  ' 

"  Young  13  tifclntn.l."  "Young  Wife." 

"Man  of  Forty-flve.""       "  Woman  *>f  Forty*  II  v*--" 

#1  a  copy  eaehf-post  free^     Table  of  contents  free. 
Vlr  PublUhlng  Co  1072  laird  Title  Bl<1g  Phil*  V* 
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Hyrhtcst  constructions  ever  made  for  its  size.  In  all 
probability  the  three  cigar-shaped  floats  will  be 
filled  with  comprest  air.  Arrangements  have  been 
mailo  for  the  supply  of  a  special  i '•-cylinder  Antoi- 
nette motor  to  develop  120  horsepower  and  not  to 
■weigh  more  than  one  kilogram  per  horse-power; 
thus  the  weight  of  the  engine  will  be  about  260 
pounds.  Mr.  Levavassor,  the  maker  of  the  Antoi- 
nette, has  supplied  all  the  motors  for  Santos-Dn- 
mont's  latest  machines  and  has  made  such  progress 
in  the  construction  of  light  motors  that  he  guaran- 
tees weight  not  to  exceed  one  kilo  per  indicated 
horse-power. 

Santos-Dunn  mt  declares  that  he  bases  his  suc- 
cess largely  on  the  great  saving  of  weight  he  has 
been  able  to  accomplish.  Previous  attempt  .  at 
producing  high-speed  hydroplanes  have  failed,  in  his 
opinion,  because  of  needlessly  heavy  construction. 
It  is  certain  that  the  latest  addition  to  the  hydro- 
plane world  wil".  not  err  in  this  respect.  Xumber 
Eighteen,  as  the  Brazilian  invent6r  has  christened 
his  apparatus,  for  it  is  the  eighteenth  in  a  varied 
line  of  balloons,  hydroplanes,  and  aeroplanes,  is  a 
masterpiece  ir    the   art   of  eliminating  skin   friction, 


NUMBER     EIGHTEEN.' 


The  hydroplane  which  its  inventor  expects  will 
skip  over  the  water  at  sixty  miles  an  hour. 


and  appear1  likely,  driven  by  a  reliable  notor,  to 
attain  the  |irolonged  speed  for  which  it  has  been 
built. 

The  (,'ai  (London  of  later  date  reports  the  suc- 
cess attending  1i  e  first  trial  of  the  boat: 

Santos  Dumonl  had  invited  all  those  interested 
in  motor-boating  to  come  and  inspect  his  new  craft, 
and  when  it  was  slipt  into  the  water  an  immense 
crowd  of  people  had  assembled  on  the  quay.  When 
£n  the  water  the  craft  lies  submerged  to  about  half 
the  depth  of  the  tubes,  but  when  in  motion  it  should 
rise  onto  the  blades  and  thus  glide  over  the  surface 
of  the  water  _  As  the  motor  was  not  yet  in  position, 
it  was  decided  to  make  a  trial  trip  down  the  Seine 
in  tow  of  the  speedy  Lorraine,  and  a  rope  was  there- 
fore attached  A-  the  Lorraine  increased  its  speed 
the  hydroplani  came  up  to  the  surface  and  began 
to  glide  on  its  1\\.  narrow  blades,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  its  in  i  enti  ir. 

The  gliding  motion  was  maintained  as  long  as  the 
Lorraine  kept  ui  its  speed,  but  whether  the  craft 
will  be  able  t<  di  the  same  thing  when  loaded  with 
its  iao-horse-pi  wei  motor  and  helmsman  remains 
to  be  seen  The  hydroplane  is  no  new  thing  in 
Paris,  and  those  who  have  had  previous  experience 
in  that,  form  o!  craft  are  very  skeptical  as  to  whether 
Santos Dutnont  will  be  able  to  attain  his  coveted 
sixty  miles  per  hour.  Work  is,  however,  being 
pushed  forward  rapidly  in  the  inventor's  shed  at 
Neuilly,  and  a*  the  motor  will  be  soon  in  place  the 
;.  al  trials  will  th(   .  begin. 

Trials  <1  tin  boat  under  its  own  power,  which 
were  to  hav<  been  held  last  week,  had  to  be  post- 
poned because  of  an  involuntary  bath  taken  by  the 
invento'  whei  ..•  accompanying  barge  fouled  the 
hydroplane 


Connectives    of       By    James    C.     Fernald, 

_        ..     .     _  .        L.H.D.      The     "conuec- 

tnglisr  speech,  tives"  of  our  language 
afford  many  pitfalls  for  those  who  would  write 
good  English.  This  book  is  the  best  published 
Kuidoto  their  proper  usage.  12  mo,  cloth.  334  pp., 
*L50  net.    FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY,  N.  Y. 


MAKING   A 


"t^VEN  a  little   flaw  in    a  jewel  may 
^~^   cause    great    trouble,  and    every 
jewel  must  be  set  just  right. 

"  She's  inspecting  them  now — rubies, 
garnets  and    sapphires — each    so    hard 

that    it    makes  a    perfect  bearing,  with-  b^*^^ 

standing  the  wear  of  the  turning  pivots. 

"Take  her  microscope  and   examine 
one  carefully.      Looks  all  right  to   the-   inexperienced  eye — 
some  might  think  it  good  enough.     Nothing  is  good  enough 
for  a   'ff?jj8ae£cuieK  as  long  as  there  is  any  flaw  at  all. 

"  Four    separate    inspections    in    this    department    to    see 
that  the  jewels  are   perfect  and   perfectly   set." 


Inspecting 
Jewels 
as  Set 


We   spend   $30,000    a    year    ojr*    the 
inspection    alone  of  7k<d$a&4!!zA0Z  watches 


This  is  but  one  more  reason  whv  we  cull  the 


"The  Watch  for  the  Great  American  People.  " 


$2  to  $36 


Every  step  taken  in  making  a  fyiJj&c&z^  is  a 
straight  stride  toward  solid  value — everv  pro- 
cess adds  definite  worth.  The  %ej&e£w&  is  the 
only  medium  priced  watch  with  both  case  and 
movement  made  under  one  roof  each  to  exactlv  fit 
the  other.    Look  inside  for  the  ironclad  guarantee. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  y&^f^W 
watches.  If  he  does  not  keep  them,  send  us 
his  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  vou  a 
free  copy  of  the  most  beautiful  book  ever 
attempted  by  any  watch  manufacturer — our 
splendid  new  catalog  of  watches  for  men  and 
women.  We  will  see  that  you  get  through  vour 
dealer  any  watch  that  you  want.  Write  us  to- 
day and  remember  to  give  us  your  jeweler' s  name. 

NEW  ENGLAND  WATCH  CO. 
119  Dover  Street  Waterburv,  Conn. 


13803 

No.  60=1— Gun    Metal   Case.       Black    or 

Knameled  Dial.  Arabic  or  Roman  Numerals 
Gold  decoration  and  hands  with  Black  Enan.- 
eled  Dial.    Actual  size.     Plain  back.     Ss?- 

No.  13803 — Actual  size,  open  face.  New  thin 
model.  Damaskeened  plates.  Roman  or  ArabL 
Dial.    20  Year  Guarantee.    57.50. 


SECTIONAL 

BOOKCASES 

are  rapidly  replacing  the  old-fashioned  solid 
bookcases.    Ihey  grow  with   your  library 
fit  any  space,  and  promote  more  comfort  in 
the  home  than  any  other  piece  of  furniture. 
Furnished  with  or  without  doors. 

Per         $1    00  »nd 

Section         X  ~~~     Upward* 

FREIGHT  PAID 

Rigid  economy,  acquired  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  single  product  in  large  quantities. 
and  our  modem  methods  of  selling  direct  to 
the  user,  enable  us  to  offer  a  superior  article 
at  .1  considerable  saving  in  cost  to  the 
chaser.    Shipped 

ON  APPROVAL 

The  artistic  appearance,  soliditv  ot  con- 
struction, and  practical  features  of  this  case 
ha\e  appealed  to  thousands  of  prominent 
users,  who  have   universally  pronounced  it 

THE  BEST 

Send  for  Our  New  Free  Catalogue  No.  23,  which  illustrates  the  different  grades  and  finishes,  from  solid  oak  to  solid 
mahogany,  and  offers  many  suggestions  for  building  up  the  home  or  ofnee  library. 

THK     X.     J.     I,I\»STI1QM      nhU.     <<>..     I.llllo     l-illU.    V.V.      Htr...  of  Srctional   Booko.-i  »DU  Kili.j  l.bUM,U) 
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Nothing  adds  more  to  the  artistic  atmosphere  of  a  room  than  well-chosen  wall  coverings. 
Harmony  of  colors  should  be  the  key-note— a  perfect  blending  with  the  general  color  scheme 
of  the  whole  apartment. 

FAB-RI-KO-NA 

Trade  Murk  Registered  in  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Pat.  Off.  in  Ot.  Britain.) 

WOVEN    WALL     COVERINGS 

afford  an  artistic  background  for  any  decorative  effect.     The  shades  are  so  varied  and  beautiful 

that  the  most  pleasing  color  combinations  are  possible,  while  the  strength  of  the  fabric,  its 

resistance  to   wear   and    tear,   make  FAB-RI-KO-NA   Wall  Coverings  extremely  desirable. 

FAB-RI-KO-HA  colors  are  very  fast-   No  other  woven  wall  covering  can  stand  the  ''Sun  Tests'' 

that  prove  FAB-RI-KO-NA  colors  permanent.    Trade  Mark  "FAB-RI-KO-NA"  on  back  of  guods. 

Our  experts  will  devise  a  color  scheme  showing  actual  samples  of  FAB-RI  K.O-NA  free  of  charge. 

Beautiful  Portfolio  of  ten  designs  in  color,  by  John  Taylor  and  John  Ednie  sent  postpaid  for  10  cents. 

//  interested,  write  for  particulars  about  this  special  and  valuable  service. 

H.  B.  WIGGINS  SONS  COMPANY,  24  Arch  Street.  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

FAB-RI-KO-NA  Woven  Wall  Coverings  are  known  and  sold  by  all  first-class  Decorators. 
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Here's  the  Place 

where  Rubberset  Shaving  Brushes 
are    different    from     any    other 
brushes  made — the  setting.    Or- 
dinary shaving  brushes  are  set 
in  glue,  rosin  or  cement,  none  of 
which  can  stand  the  action  of  hot 
water.     The  setting  crumbles  and 
then  the  bristles  come  out  on  your  face. 


In 


Rubberset 

Shaving  Brushes 


Instinct  points  the  way! 

It   teaches   the   mother   to    wrap 
her  babe    in   woolens.      It    teaches 
'men  and  women  to  think  of  wool- 
ens   when  cold  approaches. 

Jaeger   woolens  are  unrivaled   for 
purity  and  protection,  also  for  dura- 
bility.    They  are  therefore  a  money- 
saver  in  the  end,  as  well  as  a  health- 
promoter  all  the  time. 
Write  for  samples  and  booklet 
of  particulars. 


the  bristles  are  set  in  a  solid  bead  of  hard  vulcan- 
ized  rubber.  Nothing  run  separate  the  bristles  from 
this  rubber  settingr.  That's  whv  every  "  Kubl>erset" 
bus  this  strong  OUAKASTKB  Ix-hind  it: -"The 
bristles  won't  come  out."  Ton  won't  know  what 
it  is  to  shave  right  until  you  use  the  practical 
brush— the  "Rubberset." 

"  Rubberset "  stamped  on  every  brush.    Look  for  it. 
Price  25  rent*  to  $fiOO  stall  leading  dealers,  or 
direct  from  ni  on   receipt  of    price.     Writ*  for 
handsome    Booklet    showing  the  numerous    Styles. 

RUBBERSET  BRUSH  CO.,  65  Perry  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 


Dr.  Jaeger's  S.  W.  S.  Co.'s  Own  Stores 

Kew  York  :  3<ifi  Fifth  Ave..  22  Maiden  Lane. 
Brooklyn:  504  Fulton  St.  Boston:  22»  Bnylston  St. 

Phils,'   1516  Chestnut  St.  Chicago:  SUStateSt. 

Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"  The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson,     goc. 
F'unk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


20  Fhe  "Shines"  10c 

Generous    Trial    Offer 
to  Prove  the  Quality  of 

Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream 

Send  dime  and  dealer's  name  to-day 
for  handsome  Opal  Glass  Box  (with 
metal  screw  top)  filled  with  this 
wonderf  il  new  shoe  polish.  Shoe 
('ream  prlves  quick,  lasting  and  bril- 
liant lustre  to  all  fine  bl  ick  leathers.  Made  from  pure  wax, 
containing  oil— N< >  ACIDS  or  Turpentine.  Preserves  the 
leather.  Makes  shoes  soft,  pliable,  comfortable.  Does  not 
rub  off  or  soil  the  garments.  The  bestshoe  polish  in  the 
finest,  handiest  package  on  the  market.  Your  dime  back  if 
not  as  good  as  we  say.  Regular  sizefenough  ibr80shlne«)25e._ 

The  ammran  Shoe  Polish  Co.,  218  \o.  FranklinSt..  fhirago 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 

n  Letters,  Price  Lists,  Bills,  Invoices,  Drawings, 

Reports,  anything?    Then  lake  advantage  of  our 

offer  of  tea  dare*  trial,  without  deposit.  Uaos'  Tip  Top 

is  the  simplest,  easiest  and  »f  duplicating 

on  the  market.  bJO  copies  from  Pen-written 

pies  from  Typewritten  Original    If 

other    duplicators'  without 

ro  i  will  i.e  more  than  pleased  with 

ones.  I  omplete  Duplicator  cap  si*e  (prints 

BlfxUin)     Price  * 7. 50  less  33^  per  cent. 

discount.      $.">.IHI  net. 

The  Felix  P.  Ilaui  Dupllestnr  Co., 
■  n.n.  HtnV..  Ill  John   Street,  New    York 


Usui  Hldg.,  Ml 


The    Giant    Heater 

applied  to  central- 
draught  lamp,  gas  jet 
(open  flame  or  mantle 
burner),  artificial  or 
natural  gas,  will  heat 
any  ordinary  room  com- 
fortably in  zero  weather, 
giving  Heat  and  Light  at 
no  Additional  Cost.  No 
ashes,  no  trouble,  clean 
and  odorlfss,  thorough- 
ly circulates  and  puri- 
fies the  air.  Easily  applied  and  orna- 
mental. Jusl  the  thing  for  f  ick  room, 
On  i.amp       bath,  bedroom,  <i<  n  or  oilier. 

Send  for  booklet  and  testimoni.il".  Price  complete,  carriage  prepaid, 
Polished  Brass,  $1.50;  Nickel  Plated,  2.00 

Siii  I  u  Lion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  after  10  dnyt.'  trial. 

THE  GIAJiT  HEATER  CO.,  1961  Jlonmouth  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


On  Gas 


The  OXYGEN  Tooth  Powder 


C A LOX ] 


Is  ihe  only  dentifrice  that  prevents  decay 

MeKKSSOV   A    R0BB1H8  »1   Fulton  Street,  New  York 


PERSONAL 

Wu's   Quest  ions    Turned   to   Account. —  \V.   E. 

Rose,  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  tells,  the  scory 
of  how  Wu  Ting  Fang  unconsciously  a'ssisfed  a 
romance: 

The  statement  that  Wu  Ting-Fang  is  coming  back 
to  Washington  recalls  a  story  that  Robertus  Love 
told  me  some  time  ago.  Robertus  was  on  the  staff 
of  one  of  the  St.  Louis  papers  when  the  distinguished 
celestial  visited  that  city,  and  was  assigned  to  in- 
terview him.  As  usual,  it  was  Wu  who  did  the  in- 
terviewing. After  a  brief  fusillade  of  general  ques- 
tions he  became  personal. 

"Are  you  married?"  he  glibly  asked. 

"No,"  replied  Robertus. 

"Why  not?" 

"My  salary  is  too  small." 

"Why  is  it  too  small?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"Would  you  marry  if  they  gave  you  more  salary?" 

"Yes." 

Here  the  diplomat  was  called  away,  and  Robertus 
returned  to  the  office. 

"Get  it?"  the  city  editor  called  to  him. 

"Yes.     But  it's  largely  personal." 

"That's  all  right.  Give  us  exactly  what  the  old. 
man  said.     We  want  it  characteristic." 

So  Robertus  wrote  out  the  conversation  word  for 
word,  and  it  appeared  in  the  morning  paper  exactly 
as  he  wrote  it. 

In  the  afternoon  he  was  called  into  the  managing 
editor's  room.  That  arbiter  of  reportorial  fates  and 
salaries  looked  up  at  him  with  a  decorous  grin. 

"Your  salary  hereafter,"  he  said,  "will  be  so-and- 
so,"  and  he  named  a  substantial  increase. 

And  Robertus  was  married  a  few  days  later. 


Their  Father's  Sons. — Two  sons  of  President- 
Garfield  seem  to  have  inherited  much  of  the  execu- 
tive ability  of  their  father.  One  of  these,  Harry 
Augustus,  is  now  president  of  Williams  College,  and 
the  other,  James  Rudolph,  is  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. In  .he  October  number  of  Munsey's  Maga- 
zine appears  a  short  sketch  of  the  lives  of  these  two. 
brothers.     We  read: 

It  has  almost  passed  into  a  commonplace  that 
the  sons  of  distinguished  men  do  not  make  a  name 
for  themselves,  that  they  are  obscured  Wy  their 
father's  greatness.  Accepting  this  as  generally  true, 
there  are  still  many  notable  exceptions.  The  most 
famous  instance  in  American  political  life  is  found 
in  the  Adams  family  of  Massachusetts,  two  members 
of  which  were  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  while 
several  others  have  had  distinguished  careers. 

Another  exception  seems  to  exist  in  the  family  of 
President  Garfield,  two  of  whose  four  sons  have 
rapidly  attained  to  prominence.  The  first  of  these 
is  James  Rudolph  Garfield,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  political  progress  of  this  young  official 
has  been  achieved  within  less  than  a  dozen  years. 
On  leaving  college  he  took  up  the  practise  of  the 
law  in  Cleveland,  and  his  first  appearance  in  public 
life  was  in  1896,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio 
Senate  from  his  father's  old  district.  As  a  Senator 
he  fought  the  old  politicians  vigorously,  and  secured 
the  passage  of  the  Garfield  Corrupt  Practises  Act. 
In  1902  President  Roosevelt  made  him  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  in  the  following 
year  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  His  first  official 
report  in  that  capacity  startled  the  country  by  its 
frankness,  and  by  his  statement  that  the  present 
diversity  of  corporation  law  in  the  United  States 
amounts  to  anarchy.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  he  was  promoted  to  a  full  cabinet 
position  in  succession  to  Secretary  Hitchcock, 
whose  vigorous  campaign  against  the  violators  of 
the  Federal  land-laws  Mr.  Garfield  is  following  up 
with  no  less  energy. 

Harry  Augustus  Garfield,  who  is  two  years  older 
than  his  strenuous  brother,  has  also  made  his 
mark,  having  lately  been  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Williams  College — an  institution  of  which  he  and 
all  his  brothers  are  graduates,  as  was  their  father. 
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President  Garfield.  Harry  Augustus  Garfield  is  the 
first  head  of  Williams  College  who  did  not  come 
from  the  pulpit.  He  has  been  for  years  a  lawyer, 
and  a  lawyer  who  was  not  content  with  what  law 
students  call  a  "bread-and-butter  education."  He 
is  grounded  not  only  in  the  practise  but  in  the  theory 
and  the  history  of  law,  having  studied  not  only  at 
Columbia  in  this  country,  but  at  Oxford  and  in  the 
London  Inns  of  Court.  He  has  interested  himself 
in  municipal  reforms,  has  helped  to  reorganize  the 
United  States  consular  service,  and  in  1903  was 
made  professor  of  politics  in  Princeton  University. 

The  activity  and  energy  of  the  younger  Garfields 
were  shown  when  they  were  mere  children  living  in 
the  White  House,  where  they  were  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  mischief  and  played  many  pranks.  One  of 
their  favorite  amusements,  it  is  said,  was  to  empty 
an  ink-bottle  over  the  Presidential  desk.  Their 
boyishness  was,  in  fact,  a  direct  inheritance  from 
their  father,  who  was  full  of  humor,  genial  in  manner, 
and  always  courteous;  so  that  even  his  political 
enemies  were  fond  of  him. 


Making  a  Fortune  at  Seventy-eight. — William 
Morris  Stewart,  for  twenty-eight  years  United  States 
Senator  from  Nevada,  left  Washington  about  three 
years  ago  and  declared  himself  nearly  "broke." 
Now,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  it  is  reported  that  he 
is  again  a  rich  man.  The  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times 
has  this  to  say  of  the  ex-Senator's  spectacular  ups 
and  downs  in  the  field  of  finance: 

Senator  Stewart  literally  started  on  nothing.  He 
is  a  native  of  New  York,  but  from  childhood  to 
manhood  lived  in  Ohio,  where  he  attended  school. 
A  friend  assisted  him  to  Yale  College,  which  he  left 
as  a  Forty-niner  for  California.  There  he  went  to 
work  with  pick  and  shovel,  "and  in  this  way  accu- 
mulated some  money."  Fifty-five  years  ago  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  and  forty-seven  years  ago  he 
moved  to  Nevada,  where  he  amassed  a  fortune  in  the 
development  of  the  great  Comstock  lode.  As  a 
Nevada  pioneer  he  was  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  when  that  territory  came  into  the 
Union,  and  he  had  two  periods  from  that  Common- 
wealth in  the  United  States  Senate — one  of  ten 
years  and  another  of  eighteen.  For  years  he  lived 
in  palatial  homes,  somewhat  spectacularly.  He 
was  given  to  expensive  fads  and  to  speculation  and, 
as  he  says,  he  finally  left  the  Senate  because  he  was 
too  poor  to  live  in  Washington.  Then  it  was  back 
to  Nevada,  this  time  to  the  Tonopah  field,  where  he 
opened  a  law  office;  but  evidently  the  lure  of  gold 
attracted  him  more  than  the  practise  of  his  profes- 
sion, for  he  is  once  more  a  wealthy  man  and  can 
take  life  easy  as  of  yore,  excepting  that  he  declines 
to  "run  with  the  boys"  as  he  did  in  the  old  days. 
All  of  which  demonstrates  that  this  is  a  country  of 
great  opportunities  for  old  men  with  pluck. 


Thomas  P.  Gore. — ^he  selection  of  Thomas  P. 
Gore  by  the  Democrats  of  Oklahoma  for  United 
States  Senator  calls  wide  attention  to  the  remark- 
able life  of  this  Western  statesman.  The  story  of 
his  achievements  in  the  face  of  great  physical  handi- 
cap is  "well  worth  a  study  by  every  American  boy," 
says  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  which  continues 
thus: 

Mr.  Gore  is  now  but  thirty-seven  years  old,  an  un- 
usually youthful  age  at  which  to  win  a  seat  in  the 
Senate.  When  he  was  eight  a  playmate  hit  him  in 
the  eye.  Three  years  later,  while  a  page  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Senate,  an  arrow  from  a  crossbow  destroyed 
the  other  eye.  Thus  at  eleven  he  lived  in  total 
darkness.  Nevertheless,  he  went  on  with  his 
studies  and  at  sixteen  entered  a  normal  college. 
He  was  graduated  with  distinction,  his  only  assist- 
ance meanwhile  being  supplied  by  a  roommate 
who  studied  aloud.  In  1892,  when  only  twenty- 
two,  Gore  was  graduated  from  the  law  department 
of  Cumberland  University.  He  had  developed  a 
wonderful  memory,  while  a  taste  for  forensics  and 
debate,  and  a  natural  wit,  had  given  him  political 
prominence.     He     had     been     nominated    for     the 
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I.---,:  slature  before  he  was  of  ape.  lie  went  to  Okla- 
homa onlv  mx  years  ago,  a  stranger,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber oi  the  Territorial  Senate  to  which  he  was  elected 
a  ye?r  later,  he  displayed  such  capacity  that  his 
elevation  to  the  Federal  Senate  followed.  This 
honor  he  won,  tho  blind  and  poor,  over  a  millionaire 
banker  and  a  wealthy  attorney,  his  memory,  wit, 
eloquence,  and  ability  being  more  than  the  opposi- 
tion could  overcome. 

This  is  a  wonderful  triumph  for  a  blind  boy,  and 
it  carries  its  own  lesson.  Not  all  blind  boys  or  poor 
boys  can  become  United  States  Senators,  but  no 
youth  should  permit  himself  to  be  shouldered  out 
of  the  real  race  of  hfe  because  of  physical  misfortune 
or  poverty 

Oddly  enough,  this  Senator- to-be  Gore  does  not 
have  near  the  strength  of  features  that  Robert  L. 
Owen,  the  other  Oklahoma  Senator,  and  Charles 
Carter,  Congressman-elect  from  the  Fourth  Oklaho- 
ma district,  present.  Owen  is  one-eighth  Cherokee 
Indian,  and  Carter  one-fourth  Chickasaw  with  some 
Cherokee  blood  in  his  veins.  Carter  has  an  espe- 
cially strong  face,  and  Owen  is  not  much  inferior 
in  this  respect,  while  Gore  has  a  weak  appearance, 
as  if  he  lacked  decision,  courage,  energy,  and  will 
— and  yet  he  has  all  these  in  abundance.  Is  this 
apparent  contradiction  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
eyes  are  dead — the  windows  of  his  soul  closed,  and 
therefore  the  real  glory  of  the  human  expression 
lacking?  It  is  a  strange  and  eery  study — the  con- 
trast between  these  three  remarkable  men. 


Earning  a  Doctor's  Degree  in  Sweden. — Miss 
Valfnd  Palmgren,  Ph.D.,  is  now  in  this  country 
studying  the  systems  of  some  of  our  great  libraries. 
She  comes  from  Sweden,  where  she  is  assistant  li- 
brarian of  the  Royal  State  Library  in  Stockholm. 
A  special  dispensation  from  the  King  was  required 
before  she  could  secure  this  position,  for  the  consti- 
tution of  Sweden  provides  that  only  men  shall  hold 
state  offices  and  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Library  are 
state  officials.      A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening 

Post  describes  the  prepa- 
ration which  was  neces- 
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sary  before  she  received  her  Ph.D.  degree  from  Upsala  University  two  years 
ago.  In  Sweden,  says  the  writer,  this  is  a  most  impressive  honor.  "Not  only 
is  the  test  of  scholarship  very  high,  but  the  university  retains  all  the  traditional 
procedure "  which  has  been  abolished  at  other  institutions.     We  read]  further: 

Miss  Palmgren  made  a  special  study  of  philology,  and  her  thesis  was  on 
the  French  infinitive  of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  exact  title  being  Observa- 
tions sur  Vinfinitif  dans  Agrippe  d'Aubigne. 

After  her  return  from  Paris,  where  she  had  completed  the  study  of  her 
special  subject,  Miss  Palmgren  returned  to  the  University  of  Upsala  for  ex- 
amination for  her  degree.  The  first  step  in  the  ceremony  was  to  "nail  her 
thesis"  in  the  hall.  This  is  the  formal  notice  to  faculty  and  general  public 
that  a  candidate  gives  of  his  or  her  intention.  Two  weeks  after  the  nail- 
ing a  date  was  set  for  the  doctor's  disputation  which  was  held  in  a  huge 
hall.  Three  disputants  are  appointed  to  question  the  applicant,  the  first  of 
whom  must  speak  at  least  one  hour  in  criticism  of  the  thesisjJJiesecond  is  ex- 
pected to  speak  an  equal  length  of  time,  while  the  third  naiRhe  preroga- 
tive of  making  comments  in  a  lighter  vein.  This  system  of  requiring  the 
faculty  to  argue  on  all  the  subjects  which  may  be  presented  by  degree  can- 
didates is  thought  an  excellent  test  of  the  professor's  learning,  but  is  an 
ordeal  that  few  Amercan  faculties  would  care  to  face,  for  during  the  month 
of  May  of  each  year  there  is  a  disputation  almost  daily,  preparatory  to  com- 
mencement day  of  the  university.  On  the  day  of  Miss  Palmgren 's  dis- 
putation the  great  hall  was  filled  with  a  distinguished  audience  of  men  and 
women,  for  few  women  in  Sweden  go  up  for  a  doctor's  degree,  and  she  was 
the  youngest  woman  candidate  that  had  ever  been  presented.  As  she 
mounted  the  platform  and  faced  the  audience  and  her  three  official  dispu- 
tants, who  were  seated  on  the  stage,  the  silence  was  intense.  It  should  be 
said  that  the  whole  proceeding  must  be  in  the  language  in  which  the  thesis  is 
written,  and  in  this  case  it  was  in  French. 

Miss  Palmgren  had  the  first  right  of  criticism;  that  is,  she  could  point 
out  any  faults  she  had  discovered  in  her  thesis  since  it  had  been  printed, 
and  the  disputants  could  not  then  use  the  same  argument  against  her. 
Then  the  first  judge  proceeded  to  his  criticism;  every  argument  advanced 
had  to  be  met  by  the  candidate,  and  either  refuted  or  it  was  counted 
against  her.  In  this  first  argument  the  professor  is  as  much  on  trial  as 
the  candidate,  and  his  proficiency  is  gaged  by  the  number  of  points  left  for 
the  second  inquisitor.  For  three  hours  the  disputation  went  on,  Miss  Palm 
gren  standing  through  the  entire  time,  and  the  audience  paying  the  closest 
attention,  and  applauding  first  one  and  then  the  other  during  the  ar  t- 
ments.  When  the  third  judge  was  reached,  he  contented  himself  with  so. 
facetious  comments,  which  Miss  Palmgren  did  not  answer,  as  it  is  permissible 
for  the  candidate  to   ignore  them.     Then,  turning  to  the  audience   she  invited 
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any  other  disputant  to  come  forward,  i£  they  wished 
to  criticize  her  contention.  This  is  an  exciting  mo- 
ment for  the  longsuffering  candidate,  for  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  some  one  responds  to  the 
invitation;  but  at  this  time  no  one  went  forward, 
and  there  was  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  three  jui 
arose,  which  was  the  sign  of  conclusion.  Two  weeks 
later  the  final  ceremony  took  place,  and  it  was  a 
beautiful  and  dignified  procedure.  Miss  Palmgren 
was  first  crowned  with  several  wreaths  of  laurel  by 
members  of  the  faculty,  then,  kneeling,  she  had 
placed  upon  the  wedding-ring  finger  a  broad  band 
of  gold,  ornamented  with  laurel  leaves,  and  finally 
was  given  the  diploma  of  her  degree.  As  is  custom- 
ary with  successful  candidates,  she  gave  a  supper  to 
professors  and  all  who  had  taken  part  in  investing 
her  with  the  degree. 


FINANCIAL 

Savings-bank  Insurance. — The  last  session  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  enacted  a  law  per- 
mitting the  savings-banks  of  the  State  to  enter, 
under  certain  restrictions,  into  the  business  of  life 
insurance.  This  law  goes  into  effect  on  the  seventh 
of  next  month,  and  some  of  the  financial  papers 
and  the  general  press  are  discussing  the  probabilities 
of  its  successful  operation.  Mr.  Louis  Brandeis, 
who  is  credited  by  The  Bankers'  Magazine  (New 
York),  with  being  the  pioneer  in  the  agitation  for 
this  kind  of  insurance,  writes  in  the  American  Fed- 
erationist  (Scranton,  October)  about  the  new  law. 
The  field  for  such  insurance  was  made  evident,  he 
says,  previous  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Armstrong 
Committee,  by  investigation  of  the  industrial  com- 
panies doing  business  in  Massachusetts.  It  was 
found,  he  reports,  that  in  the  fifteen  years  ending 
December  31,  1905,  the  workingmen  of  that  State 
had  paid  out  in  industrial  insurance  the  sum  of 
$61,294,887.  In  return  the  companies  had  paid  in 
death  benefits,  endowments,  and  surrender  values 
only  $21,819,606.  And  only  some  ten  millions 
had  been  added  to  the  reserve  funds  of  the  com- 
panies during  that  period.  It  seemed  to  the  in- 
vestigators, therefore,  that  this  was  not  a  very 
profitable  business  from  the  workingman's  stand- 
point. The  writer  continues,  showing  how  the 
new  law  is  intended  to  provide  a  better  insurance 
scheme  for  this  "industrial"  class: 

Calculation  further  disclosed  that  if  this  $61,294,- 
887,  instead  of  being  paid  to  the  industrial  life-in- 
surance companies,  had  been  deposited  in  Massa- 
chusetts savings-banks,  and  the  depositors  had 
withdrawn  from  the  banks  only  an  amount  equal  to 
the  aggregate  of  $21,819,606,  which  they  received 
from  the  insurance  companies  during  those  fifteen 
years,  the  balance  remaining  in  the  savings-banks 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  namely,  December  31, 
1905,  with  the  accumulated  interest,  would  have 
amounted  to  $49,931,548.35,  and  this  altho  the 
savings-banks  would  have  paid  upon  these  increased 
deposits  in  taxes  to  the  Commonwealth  more  than 
four  times  the  amount  which  was  actually  paid  by 
the  insurance  companies  on  account  of  the  insurance. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  Massachusetts  law  is  to 
put  an  end  to  this  waste  of  workingmen's  earnings 
by  substituting  the  economic  and  altruistic  methods 
of  the  savings-banks  for  the  waste  and  greed  which 
have  in  large  measure  attended  the  operation  of  the 
industrial  insurance  companies. 

Some  saving  will  result  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  stockholders  in  these  banks  to  receive  exor- 
bitant dividends  and  that  the  banks  are  operated 
at  an  exceptionally  low  expense  rate.  But  the 
main  gain  is  to  come  from  the  abolition  of  the  so- 
licitation of  insurance  through  agents,  with  its  at- 
tendant heavy  percentage  of  lapsed  policies,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  the  weekly  collection  of  pre- 
miums at  the  homes  of  the  insured. 

The  savings-banks  are  to  receive  applications  for 
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Mai  lory  Cravenette  Hats  appeal  to  men  who  dress  well.  They  are 
stylish.  Mallory  Cravenette  Hats  are  kept  more  strictly  up-to-date  in  style  than 
any  other  make.  They  have  qualities  of  material  and  workmanship  found  only 
in  the  highest  priced  hats. 

Of  all  hats  made,  they  alone  have  the  added  "stay-new"  quality  which  comes 
from  the  famous  cravenetting  process.  This  makes  Mallory  Cravenette  Hats  the 
only  hats  that  are  rain-proof  and  sun -proof.  They  will  not  lose  their  shape  or 
spot.     You  don't  have  to  pay  extra  for  this  insurance  against  all  sorts  of  weather. 

Derbies  and  Soft  Hats,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00 

For  sale  by  all  first  class  dealers.     • 

We  send  free  a  beautiful  Booklet  of  Hat  Styles  for  IQ07- 
A  ddress  Department  L. 

E.  A.  MALLORY  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Established  1823 

13  Astor  Place,  Corner  Broadway,  New  York 

Factory:  Danbury,  Conn. 
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shines  bnghHy  in  aL'house  where 
""""BUB  abolishes  dirh  buK'Birt 
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^Diamonds  &* 


Vl\r  fhriofmop   DrOCOnte  the  Loftis  System  Is  a  great  convenience. 
lUT  LllllSlllldS  IlCSClllb  able  gifts  without  the  outlay 
can  give  a  "  loved  one"  your  choice  of  tbe  finest 

inrTIC  Old  Reliable.    Original  Diamond 
■  Ur   IIO        and  Watch  Credit  House. 

WBIOS.tCO.  Dept   L  41,    92SfaleSt.,  Chicago. III. 


It  enables  you  to  make  beautiful  and  valu- 
f  much  ready  money.  A  email  cash  payment,  and  you 
urchoKeof  the  tlnest  diamonds,  watches  and  other  articles  of  high  grade  jewelry. 
MARK  A  OIK  SELECTIONS  N  OW  from  ourXmas  catalog. 
We  will  send  them,  with  ail  express  charges  paid,  foryourln- 
spectinn.  if  you  like  them,  pay  one-fifth  on  dellverv;  balance 
In  8  equal  monthly  payments.    Writ*  for  Sum  Catalogue  Today. 
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Get  on  the  Right  Side 
of  Your  Correspondents 


Whatever  other  paper  you  have  used— even  if  it 
be  bond  paper— you  will  never  realize  how  much 
effectiveness  your  correspondence  has  missed 
till  you  lay  it  alongside  of  ©®Qil|p>©Kl  m@KHD 

If  you  want  to  make  the  best  impression— If 
you  want  to  get  on  the  right  side  of  your  corres- 
pondents— use 

©©WOK)  ®@K)® 

THE  DE  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 


There  is  an  exclusiveness— a  dignity — a  silent 
impressiveness  about  ©©SfllPOK]  BOGS]©  paper 
that  no  other  paper — no  other  bond  paper — 
can  furnish.  Investigate  the  qualities  of 
QffiMIPOKI  B®KIE)  for  yourself  and  then  you  can 
decide  what  paper  is  best  fitted  to  properly 
represent  you  and  your  business  among  YOUJi 
correspondents. 

Write  on  yoitr  letterhead  or  send  ioc.  stamps 
for  full  line  of  ©©tLSIPOM  IB  ©MS1,  (plain  and  in 
colors)  and  the  name  of  local  printer  or  sta- 
tioner who  can  supply  you. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

Largest  Writing:  and  Business  Paper  Manufac- 
turers in  America. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


0 


UR  Six  Per  Cent  Certificates    of  Deposit 

free    the   holder   from    the  expense   and 

ible  of   curing  f"r   investments  or   lnqns. 

i^e  write  for  booklet  "F"  Banking  bj  U  uL 


EQUITABLE  BANKING  €  LOAN  CO. 

CEO. A.SMITH.  Puts.  MACON.   CA. 


A  Lady's 
Complexion 


can  be  made  soft,  smooth,  and  free 
from  pimples,  by  the  daily  use  of 
charcoal.  It  absorbs  all  gases,  and 
stops  fermentation.  This  causes  a 
rapid  clearing  of  the  complexion, 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

are  composed  of  pure  Charcoal. 

For  |Oc.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 

box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

A.J.DI(man,41  Amtcr  Houme,  M.  Y. 


insurance  as  they  receive  deposits — that  is,  without 
personal  solicitation.  The  premiums  are  to  be  re- 
ceived at  the  bank,  and  not  collected  at  the  homes 
of  the  insured.  Weekly  payments  are  to  be  abol- 
ished as  unnecessarily  expensive,  and  a  premium 
payment  at  longer  intervals,  probably  monthly,  is 
to  be  substituted.  It  is  expected  that  to  a  large 
extent  the  following  simple,  convenient,  and  inex- 
pensive method  of  paying  premiums  will  ultimately 
be  adopted.  The  insured  will  upon  the  issuing  of 
the  policy,  if  he  is  not  already  a  savings-bank  de- 
positor, be  requested  to  become  such,  and  will  give 
to  the  bank  a  standing  order  to  draw  on  the  savings 
fund  in  favor  of  the  insurance  fund  to  meet  the 
premium  payments  as  they  fall  due.  The  payment 
of  premiums  will  thus  become  automatic  so  long  as 
the  policy-holder  has  any  funds  on  deposit. 

No  one  supposes  that  the  savings-banks  insur- 
ance system  will  at  once  supplant  the  private  com- 
panies, which  had  in  the  aggregate  on  January  i, 
1907,  1,176,044  industrial  policies  outstanding  in 
Massachusetts.  The  establishment  by  the  savings- 
banks  of  a  department  for  the  issue  of  life  insurance 
is  permissive,  not  compulsory.  The  banks  will 
enter  upon  the  new  field  only  gradually.  There- 
fore, at  first  the  old  companies  will  retain  in  a  large 
part  of  the  State  the  field  undisputed.  But,  be- 
sides this,  even  in  those  places  where  savings  in- 
surance banks  are  established,  the  old  companies 
will  have  ample  scope  for  their  activity.  Despite 
the  lower  premium  -rates  which  the  savings-banks 
will  be  able  to  offer,  there  must  long  be  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  less  thrifty  for  whom  the  eloquence  of 
the  solicitor  and  the  weekly  domiciliary  visit  of  the 
collector  will  be  essential  to  the  taking  out  or  the 
maintenance  of  insurance.  Gradually,  however, 
the  system  will  be  extended  throughout  the  State, 
as  the  people  learn  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
the  new  system,  and  the  lower  premiums  which  the 
savings-banks  will  be  able  to  offer  must  in  time  prove 
irresistible,  and  the  private  companies  will  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  main  features  of  the  new  system 
or  to  retire  from  the  field. 

The  recent  Massachusetts  law  contemplates,  how- 
ever, far  more  than  cheaper  insurance.  Indeed,  its 
most  far-reaching  effect  will  probably  be  found  in 
its  provision  for  the  issue  of  annuities. 

The  American  workingman  has  come  to  feel 
keenly  the  danger  of  superannuation.  On  every 
side  he  hears  of  employers  discriminating  in  favor 
of  young  men,  a  natural  incident  of  the  speeding  of 
machinery  and  the  introduction  of  new  methods. 
Yet  nowhere  is  any  opportunity  afforded  him  for 
providing  himself  in  his  younger  years  with  an  old- 
age  annuity.  The  rising  demand  for  old-age  pen- 
sions supported  by  general  taxation  is  in  large  part 
attributed  to  this  fact. 

The  need  of  support  in  old  age  when  earning  ca- 
pacity shall  have  lessened  or  ceased  is  indeed  more 
apt  to  be  present  to  the  mind  of  the  average  work- 
ingman than  the  probable  needs  of  his  family  in 
case  of  his  death;  for  few  men  in  good  health  think 
that  premature  death  will  overtake  them.  Labor 
leaders  have  therefore  been  particularly  interested 
in  the  annuity  feature  of  the  new  movement. 

The  provision  for  the  future  most  appropriate  to 
the  wage-earner's  needs  is  life  insurance  to  protect 
his  farhily  while  he  is  in  middle  life,  the  period  when 
his  children  are  young,  and  an  annuity  for  his  later 
years  when  he  himself  is  old. 

A  combination  policy  which  will  furnish  life  in- 
surance in  the  earlier  years  and  be  converted  at,  say, 
sixty,  into  an  annuity  is,  therefore,  the  form  of  pro- 
vision which  it  is  believed  will  become  most  popular 
under  the  working  of  the  savings-bank  system. 

Enough  Massachusetts  savings-banks  have  al- 
ready signified  their  intention  of  establishing  in- 
surance departments  to  make  certain  that  this 
new  departure  will  receive  a  thorough  test.  And 
the  test  will  be  made  under  very  favorable  con- 
ditions. Ex-Governor  Douglas,  president  of  the 
People's  Savings-Bank  of  Brockton,  has  been  a 
stanch  supporter  of  this  new  movement,  and  be- 
came the  president  of  the  league  formed  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  law  authorizing  this  extension  of 
savings-bank  activity.  Governor  Douglas  has  al- 
ready offered  to  provide  for  his  bank  the  $25,000 
guaranty  fund  which  must  be  provided  before  any 
bank  can  establish  an  insurance  department,  and 
as  his  enthusiasm  is  shared  by  many  of  the  trustees 
of  his  bank,  this  Brockton  bank  will  probably  be 
the  first  to  enter  upon  the  new  field. 


Forty  Years 

ON   THE  BOOKS  OF   C.  MASPERO 

Who?  Thousands  of  New  York's 
ultra-fastidious  people,  Epicures 
and  Connoisseurs  of  Olive  Oil. 

Why?  Because  they  know  from  ex- 
perience, he  has  the  highest  grade, 
the  best,  purest  and  most  delicious 
tasting  Olive  Oil  in  the  world.  They 
know  he  will  have  the  best  at  any  cost. 
That's  Why. 

For  only  60  cents,  a  full  pint  of  this 
exquisite  delicacy, 

C.  MASPERO'S 

Pure  Olive  Oil 

will  be  sent  free,  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States.  Try  it  and  be  the  judge.  He  is 
not  afraid  of  the  verdict,  and  you  will  add 
a  delicious  food  to  your  table. 

For  sale  by  all  Fine  Grocers. 
rVhen    purchasing,    be  sure   of  the    name, 

C.   MASPERO 

Dept.  A       333  Greenwich  St.       New  York  City 

(established  1867) 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  HEAR 

the  conversation  of  your  friends 
—music — singing ?  Are  you 
"hard  of  hearing  "and  denied 
these  pleasures  ?  If  you  are  not 
totally  deaf — nor  born  deaf— 
your  hopes  may  revive,  because 
relief  is  at  hand.  The  Way  Ear 
Drums  (which  I  invented  and 
protect  by  patents  in  the  U.  S. 
also  in  foreign  countries)  gave 
me  perfect  hearing  after  25  years 
of  deafness.  They  will  help 
you.  Way  Ear  Drums  are  en- 
tirely different  from  any  other  on 
the  market.  They  are  invisible, 
do  not  hurt,  will  not  collapse  in 
the  ear  and  are  so  sensitive  that 
they  catch  the  faintest  sounds.  Easily  applied.  Write  me 
today.  GEORGE  P.  WAY,  1020  Majestic  Building, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


STEREOPTICONS 

FOR  SCHOOL  ROOM,  LECTURE  HALL 
AND  THE  HOME 

Outfits  of  all  grades,  for  pleasure 
or  profit.    Largest  stock  of  Lantern, 
Slides,  for  Sale'or  Rent. 
Latest  Moving  Picture  Machines. 
Ettahl'd  1S73    sm  Send  for  new  cntsilomie 

MeALLISTEK  MFG.  OPTICIANS,  Dep.  M,  49  \assnu  Stroot,  New  York 


BOOKS 


A  space 

every  day  for 

any  five  years,  for 

recording  happenings  at 

home,8chool  or  college,  accounts 

of  travel,  anniversaries,  social  events, 

bright  sayings  of  children,  the  weather,  etc, 

28  styles,  60c  to  $5.00.    Three  popular  styles  are: 

No.  100,  beautifully  bound  in  Red  Art  Cloth,     $1.00 

No.  10:1,  Genuine  Leather,  Black  Seal  Grain,     $1.60 

No.  109,  Genuine  Leather,  Long  Grain  (Green)  $2.00 

Ask  your  dealer  or  sent  postpaid.     Send  for 

Ward's  Illustrated  Bed  Book  free,  describing  the 

"A  Line  a  Day"  books.  Ward's  Photo  and  Postal 

Albums,    Expense     Books,    AddresB    Books, 


xpe-  - 
■Wardwove"  Writing  Paper,  and 
Papers,  etc.,  all  marked  with  the 
"  Ward  "  guarantee  trade  mark  as 
shown  herewith.  Yonr  dealer  should 
have  these  goods.  If  not,  send  us 
your  order,  together  with  his  name, 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
SAMUEL  WARB  COMPANY, 
57-68  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  M»»». 


"  Sawaco '' 
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Bargains  In  IConds.  —  The  low  points  reached  by 
some  of  the  standard  stocks  during  the  recent  de- 
cline in  the  market  has  induced  many  "small  in- 
vestors" to  buy  stocks  who  have  previously  always 
considered  such  investments  outside  the  scope  of 
their  pockets.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  which 
had  already  recommended  to  its  readers  some  of 
these  "bargains  in  stock,"  tells  how  some  equally 
good  bargains  can  be  picked  up  in  the  bond-market. 
It  says  in  part: 

While  the  prices  of  bonds  do  not  fluctuate  as  read- 
ily us  the  prices  of  stocks,  there  is  a  certain  kinship 
and  sympathy  between  securities,  and  frequently, 
when  the  condition  of  the  stock-market  is  unsettled, 
the  feeling  spreads  to  bonds  in  a  more  limited  de- 
gree. It  has  happened,  however,  that  during  what 
is  called  a  bad  stock-market  there  has  been  a  very 
good  bond-market,  with  prices  fairly  high.  One 
reason  is  that  the  price  of  bonds  does  not  depend  so 
entirely  on  the  condition  of  business  as  stocks. 

The  present  low  bond-market  is  due  to  a  number 
of  causes.  One  of  the  principal  causes  is  the  fact 
that  money  is  tight,  or  scarce,  and  as  a  result  com- 
mands a  high  rate  of  interest.  The  people  who  or- 
dinarily would  be  buying  bonds  that  yielded  them 
from  4  to  4i  per  cent,  prefer  to  lend  out  their  money 
as  cash  and  get  from  5  to  7  per  cent.  The  same  at- 
titude is  taken  by  corporations,  which  under  nor- 
mal conditions  would  be  heavy  buyers  of  bonds. 

A  second  reason  is  that,  on  account  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  high-class  investment  stocks,  a  great  many 
investors  are  buying  stocks  instead  of  bonds.  Still 
a  third  reason  is  that  a  great  many  holders  of  bonds 
have  converted  them  into  cash  because  they  needed 
the  money.  Thus  a  great  many  desirable  bonds 
have  been  thrown  on  the  market. 

Therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  any  commodity  of 
which  there  is  an  abundant  supply  and  a  decreasing 
demand,  the  prices  have  declined.  Practically  all 
kinds  of  bonds  are  cheap  to-day.  High-class  bonds, 
which  under  normal  conditions  would  sell  at  a  price 
to  yield  not  more  than  4  per  cent.,  are  now  on  a 
basis  to  yield  4^  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  5  per 
cent,  and  more. 

The  investor  never  makes  a  mistake  in  buying  a 
good  bond,  especially  one  that  will  run  a  number 
of  years.  He  can  put  it  away  and  know  that  he 
can  collect  his  interest  twice  a  year  and  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  movements  of  the  stock-market.  A 
bond,  it  is  well  to  remember,  is  a  very  negotiable 
security — that  is  to  say,  you  can  borrow  money  on 
it,  and,  should  an  emergency  arise  when  you  need 
money,  you  can  usually  dispose  of  it  without  dif- 
ficulty and  usually  with  little,  if  any,  sacrifice,  pro- 
viding, of  course,  that  you  have  the  right  sort  of 
bond. 

No  type  of  bond  is  more  stable  than  high-class 
railroad  bonds.  They  form  a  large  part  of  the  se- 
curities held  by  savings-banks  in  the  States  where 
there  are  strict  laws  governing  savings-bank  invest- 
ments. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Nervy. — "Tompkins  has  got  more  nerve  than 
any  man  I  ever  met." 

"What  now?" 

"He  came  over  to  my  place  yesterday  to  borrow 
my  gun,  saying  he  wanted  to  kill  a  dog  that  kept 
him  awake  nights." 

"Well,  what  of  it?" 

"It  was  my  dog  he  killed." — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Misdirected  Enterprise. — Recently  Prof.  Ed- 
mund Burke,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
received  a  letter  from  a  press-clipping  bureau. 

The  letter  informed  the  professor  that  his  pat- 
ronage was  desired,  and  that  as  a  sample  of  the 
bureau's  work  he  would  find  enclosed  a  clipping 
from  a  speech  by  President  Roosevelt  in  which  he 
had  quoted  the  professor's  words. 

Professor  Burke  read  the  clipping  nearly  through 
before  he  realized  that  the  President  was  quoting 
from  Edmund  Burke's  "Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
the  American  Colonies"  in  1775. — New  York  Sun. 


Fl  N  ANCI  AL 

ADVE  RTIS  ING 

COLUMNS    OPEN    TO    CONSERVATIVE     INVESTMENT    ANNOUNCEMENTS    ONLY 

2000 


^uaranTEEd 

(FfiRST  Mortgage 
Certificate 

SlMRS'toRPOMIKWi 


TAX  EXEMPT  IN 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

PRINCIPAL  DUt 
February   I.  I'" 

February   1.  I912 

"4%T 
PAYABLE 

fEBRMIWir/ACWSTI? 


mmcrrror 

JiEwYOHK' 


Are    all    your    investments     worth 
what  they  were  a  year  ago  ? 

GUARANTEED  MORTGAGES  ARE— AND 
ALWAYS  WILL  BE 

Their  security  is  New  York  City 
real  estate  —  the  most  valuable 
in  the  world — and  besides,  pay- 
ment is  guaranteed.  Send  for 
descriptive    booklet  entitled 

"  GUARANTEED  FIRST  MORTGAGE  CERTIFICATES  " 


TiTlE  GUARANTeEandTRUST  C? 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $12,000,000 

176  BROADWAY  175  REMSEN  ST. 

.V  YORK  CITY  or  BROOKLYN 


If  Safety  is  Your  Aim 
Get  Your  Money  in 

TAX  BONDS 

issued  by  Counties,  Cities,  Villages,  etc., 
for  improvements,  such  as  drains,  sewers, 
public  buildings,  etc.  Our  offerings  are 
numerous  and  include  such  bonds 

Yielding  5°/„  to  6% 

Good,  safe  $500  and  $1000  bonds  like 
these  :  Harrison  Co.  and  Worth  Co., 
Iowa  (Drain  Bonds),  Bates  &  Chariton 
Co.,  Mo.  (Drain  Bonds),  El  Dorado  and 
Fayetteville,  Ark.  (School  Bonds). 

Taxes  are  uniformly  paid — avoid  secur- 
ities of  changeable  value,  dependable  on 
corporate  management  or  degrees  of 
general  prosperity. 

Present  conditions  afford  you  excep- 
tional opportunities  to  purchase  securi- 
ties of  the 

Great  Central  West 
At  Decided  Bargains 

Our  customers  buying  of  us  by  mail  in 
twenty-two  states  are  all  satisfied. 
Send  your  name  for  our  mailing  list. 
References  everywhere. 

WILLIAM    R.   COMPTON   COMPANY 

18  Wardell  Bldg.        Macon.  Mo. 


Investment 
Opportunities 

Many  railroad  bonds  are  now  selling 
at  such  comparatively  low  prices  as  to 
make  them  among  the  best  investments 
available,  considenng  their  intrinsic  value 
and  the  exceptionally  high  income  yield. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
4-page  circular  describing  12  well-known 
railroad  bond  issues  listed  upon  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  high  and  low 
prices  at  which  the  bonds  have  sold  since 
Jan.  I,  1906,  the  approximate  prices  now 
ruling   and  the  approximate  income  yield. 

Write  for  Circular  So.  4JS 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

William  &  Pine  Sts.  :  New  York 

JWemiers  5Y"en>  York  Stock  Exchange 


Enables  the  deaf  to  hear  instantly 
and  its  continued  use  often  restores  the 
natural  hearing;  no  trumpet  or  unsightly 
apparatus.  Write  us  to-day  and  learn  how 
yon  ran  thoroughly  lest  It  before  pur. 
ctmaiiiGT.  In  use  in  hundreds  of  churches 
and  theatres  and  public  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington.   Buoklet  on  request. 

ACOUSTIC  CO..    1263   Broadwav.  N.  Y. 


Write  today 
for  the  five  per 
cent  booklet. 

You  naturally  want 
your  money  to  earn 
the  highest  rate  of  in- 
terest consistent  with 
absolute  safety.  fl  This  Company  has 
been  paying  5  per  cent  for  over  1 3  years. 
fl  It  has  prosperous,  satisfied  deposit- 
ors in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  in 
many  foreign  countries,  fl  Every 
dollar  of  its  investments  is  backed  by 
more  than  double  the  value  in  im- 
proved real  estate,  fl  There  is  not 
the  slightest  element  of  risk  or  specu- 
lation, fl  Deposits  may  be  withdrawn 
at  any  time  without  notice  and  with- 
out loss  of  interest.  The  book  tells  all 
about  it.      May  we  send  it  to  you  ? 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building.  Baltimore,  Id. 
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.SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


BOYS  SCHOOLS 


A  Boy  That  Failed 

to  make  progress  at  a  noted  New  England  acad- 
emy entered  the  Groff  School  recently  together 
with  several  having  had  similar  experiences  at 
other  large  schools.  They  were  all  put  into  Yale 
the  fol. owing  September  without  a  condition, 
one  year  ahead  of  their  former  classmates,  and 
their  present  standing  at  college  is  very  high. 
Mr.  Groff's  experience  with  these  boys  is  typical 
of  the  success  he  has  had  for  twelve  years. 

THE  GROFF  SCHOOL 

22S  West  72nd  St„  New  York  City 

is  ideal  and  exceptional  as  a  boarding  and  day  school 
for  bright  boys  who  wish  to  enter  college  early  or  boys 
that  have  never  been  taught  to  study  properly  and 
need  to  be  treated  individually  Th*  method  by  which 
the  Groff  School  achieves  results  unknown  to  larger 
schools  is  nosecret.  It  is  the  individua.  method;  the 
individual  student  and  not  the  class  being  the  unit. 
The  student  does  not  have  to  fit  the  school,  the  school 
tupplics  his  needs. 

Special  facilities  for  boarding  students  who 
can  appreciate  the  contrast  that  is  offered  to  the 
ordinary  School  accommodations,  such  ns  meals, 
baths,  etc.  No  very  young  boys  admitted  in  main 
school.  All  boys  are  closely  guarded  against  the 
temptations  of  a  large  citv,  but  have  opportu- 
nities for  progress  and  refinement  not  afforded 
to  students  of  country  schools. 

Preparation  for  the  leading  colleges,  Annapolis, West 
Point  and  business. 

The  school  home  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
complete  buildings  on  the  best  street  in  the  city. 

Handsome  study  rooms,  billiard  parlor,  electric 
elevator,  and  full  and  free  use  of  Bleating  rink,  gymna- 
sium ( i  est  In  .New  York),  swimming  pool  and  athletic 
field,  all  within  ten  minutes'  walk  from  school. 

Rates  in  accordance  with  superior  advantages 
Offered.     Address, 

Principal,  Joseph  G.  Groll.  A.B..and  Class  of  1893.U.S.N.A. 

228  West  "2nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
Summer  Office  Hours  9  to  3,  or  by  appointment.  'Phone  711  Columbus. 


GIRLS  SCHOOLS    Ql 


St.  Margaret's  School  for  Girls 

4-  and  50  West  54th  8t.  bet.  5th  and 9th  A\  i.  New  York, 
A  high-class  residential  and  day  school.  New  fireproof 
building  specially  designed  for  a  Bchool.  Full  Academic 
Course.  Music  and  Art  Qkorob  Dickson,  M.A..  Director. 
Mrs.  George  Dickson.  Principal. 

Miss  Baird's  School   for    Girls 

{florwalh    (nun.     35th    year.     Intermediate,   College 
Preparatory  and  General    Courses.       Superior   advantages 

in   Music,    Art    and   the  Languages.      Gymnasium.    The 
home   life  is  replete  with  inspiration. 

Connecticut,  Greenwich 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls 

New  building  designed  and  constructed   for 
the  school. 


SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING  i^oL'1 ',: l*, JE 

embracing  prize  studies  by  a  number  of  practical 
teachers  in  different  pnrtH  of  the  country.  Valuable 
introduction  bv  James  M  Greenwood.  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Kansas  City,  Mo  Cloth.  *1. 00  net;  by  mail,  $1.08.  Funk 
k  Wagnalls  Company.  New  York. 


B0K5  SCHOOLS 


X  FELLS 


KINGSLEY  SCHOOL  ESSK£^ 

Preparation  for  all  colleges  or  for  business.  Aboys*  board- 
ing school  of  best  type.  Lower  school  for  young  bo\s  in 
separate  building.    For  catalogue  address  J.K.CAMPBELL. 


New  Jersey,  Morristown 

Morristown  School  for  Boys 

College  Preparatory  Boarding  School 
Charles  Scribner  (Princeton),  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees. 
Francis  Call  Woodman  iHarvard),  Head  Master. 


RUMSE  I    HALL  Connecticut 

A  SCHOOL  IN  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS. 


Wellesley    School     for    Boys 

Wellesley    Massachusetts 

Offers  an  unusual  plan  of  education.    Send  for  catalogue. 


XD  CO=EDUCATIONAL 


Children  Educated 
At  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 

C/\L\ZERT  SCHOOL 

[Established  1697) 
Daily  lessons  and  detailed  courses  of  instruction 
with  books  and  materials,  whereby  children  from  six 
to  twelve  years  of  age  may  be  educated  at  home  by 
p.  trrnis,  teachers  or  governesses  according  to  the  best 
i lorn  methods  and  under  the  guidance  and  super- 
vision of  a  school  with  a  national  reputation  for 
training  young  children.  Course  tor  each  of  the  si\ 
eh  ■mi  iir.it  -i  grades  parallel  to  work  being  done,  day 
bj  dav,  l>i  pupils  in  the  school's  own  classrooms. 
Faculty  of  trained  and  experienced  teachers,  special- 
ists   in   elementary    education. 

The   Head-Master 

CALVERT  SCHOOL.  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BE  AN  ORATOR 

Oratorv  means  success  for  preachers,  lawyers,  clerks. 
business  men.  He  a  convincing  talker.  Success  as- 
sured. Best  school.  Easy  payments.  Cost  Bmall.  A 
United  States  Senator,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
chief  of  interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  on  our 
Hoard  of  Directors.     Ask  for  catalogue  T. 

INTERCONTINENTAL   UNIVERSITY. 
1102  Fourteenth  Si  reef,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Stanhope-  Wheatcroft  Ds%MoAoTi!c 

ESTABLISHED  1891 

Six   months   graduating   Ci  I  rse  commenced  October  7th. 

ihii.im:  a,  iv ii i     jriioi'T,  Director 

:tl   Most  :t  I    i  street.  Blew  1'orli  City 


ELOCUTION. 


Thorough  training  of  the  voice 
-    for  Conversation,  Public  Speak- 
ing and  Beading.     Physical  Culture  for  health  and  grace. 
Saturday  morning  classes  for  teachers. 

NEW  YOISK  SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION, 
318  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


netitutc  of  ODusical  Hrt 


©f  tbe  Cttis 
of  mew  12ork 


=^v 


Trank  Damroscb,  Director 

53  ffiftb  avenue.  Cornet  Cwelftb  Street 

j  >        Re  opened  October  i4th. 

Endowed  andVAcorporated.  Catalogue  on  apphcatlon. 


His  Complaint. — Mrs.  Wigwag — "How  is  your 

husband,  Aunt  Mandy?" 

Aunt  Mandy — "Porely,  ma'am.  He  was  gittia 
along  all  right,  but  now  de  doctah  done  say  he  got 
de  convalescence."     Philadelphia  Record. 


She  Knew  Why. — Daughter — "Father  went 
off  in  good  humor  this  morning." 

Mother — "My!  That  reminds  me.  I  forgot  to 
ask  him  for  any  money." — Christian  Advocate  (New 
York). 


The  Old,  Old  Story. — "And  I  am  the  very  first 
you  have  loved.  Bertha?" 

"Of  course  you  are.  How  tedious  you  men  are! 
You  all  ask  me  the  same  question.*' — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


No  Longer  an  Apprentice. — Lady  (to  blind 
beggar) — "Where's  the  boy  who  used  to  lead  you 
round,  my  poor  man?" 

Beggar — "Oh,  he's  gone  into  business  on  his  own 
account." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


The  Way  You  Say  It. — "Does  the  razor  hurt, 
sir?"  inquired  the  barber,  anxiously. 

"Can't  say,"  replied  the  victim,  testily,  "but  my 
face  does." — Harper's  Weekly. 


The  Proof. — "How  do  you  know  your  husband 
loves  you?      Does  he  eat  your  cooking?" 

"Yes,  but  he  refuses  to  let  me  eat  it." — Houston 
Post. 


Couldn't  Get  at  It. — An  Irishman  who  had 
just  united  with  the  Catholic  Church  in  a  small  town 
was  careless  enough  to  let  the  priest  catch  him  com- 
ing out  of  a  saloon  with  a  jug  under  his  arm.  The 
priest  waited  for  him  to  come  by  and  said: 

"Pat,  what  is  it  you  have  in  that  jug?" 

"Whisky,  sor,"  answered  Pat. 

"Whom  does  it  belong  to?"  asked  the  good  man. 

"To  me  and  me  brudder  Moike,  sor." 

"Well,  say,  Pat,  pour  yours  out,  and  be  a  good 
man." 

"I  can't,  sor;  mine's  on  the  bottom,"  answered 
Pat. — Judge. 


Needn't  Stop  for  Him. — She — "I  suppose  you 
are  a  lover  of  music?" 

He — "Oh,  yes;  but  you  can  go  right  on  playing 
just  the  samel" — New  York  Evening  Telegram. 


All  He  Cared  for. — Senator  A. — "And  do 
most  of  your  constituents  think  as  you  do  on  this 
question?" 

Senator  X. — "Well,  most  of  them  think  as  they 
think  I  do." — Somervtlle  Journal. 


The  Cheaper  Way. — "Do  you  know,  hubby, 
that  when  I  go  to  Ostend  I  shall  dream  of  you 
every  night?" 

"If  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  I  would  prefer  to  have 
you  stay  with  me  and  dream  of  Ostend." — File* 
gende  Blaetter. 


AWNINO  UP 


fRESHAIR 

WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

The  most  delicate  person  can 
steep  in  a  bed  in  a  warm  room 
and  be  protected  from  chills 
iind  colds,  wind  and  ram,  and 
v*-t  nvt  fresh  air  with  every 
breath,  with  the 

Walsh  Window  Tent  I 

I  It  comes  in  over  the  pillow 
inil  hts  loosely  around  the  neck.  Can  be  put  into  or 
taken  out  from  any  window  easily  and  quickly  by  a 
turn  of  the  thumb-Screw;    ia  not   conspicuous.      No  I 

nails  or  ierews.   Pays  for  itweil  the  first  year  in  fuel. 
Write  today  for  literature.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Tents,  9IO. 
WALSH  WIXDOVV  TEST  CO.,  3f>  Franklin  Street,  MORRIS,  ILL. 


OUTSIDE 


AWNINO   f»OWK 
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Practical  Understanding. —  Friend  (to  a  count 
newly  married  to  an  American  millionairess) — "I 
wonder  how  you  managed  to  fiu  it  up  so  quickly,  as 
you  can  not  speak  a  word  of  English  nor  she  of 
German." 

Count — "Simplest  thing  in  the  world:  I  showed 
her  my  pedigree  and  she  showed  me  her  check-book." 
-  -Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

October  u. — The  Arbitration  Committee  of  The 
Hague  Peace  Conference  adopts  a  general  dec- 
laration favoring  obligatory  arbitration.  The 
United  States  delegation  abstains  from  voting, 
refusing  to  retreat  from  its  definite  peace-court 
project. 

October  12. — The  Canadian  Government  decides 
to  pay  damages  at  once  to  the  Japanese  who 
suffered  in  Vancouver  and  later  to  ask  the  city 
to  defray  the  costs. 
A  general  strike  brings  all  business  to  a  standstill 
in  Milan. 

October  13. — Members  of  the  Philippine  Assembly 
decide  in  caucus  not  to  have  prayer  at  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  Assembly. 

October  14. — Gustave  Herve\  the  French  anti- 
military  agitator,  is  arrested  for  writing  articles 
inciting  mutiny. 
Work  is  resumed  in  Milan  under  the  Govern- 
ment's promise  to  punish  the  troops  who  fired 
on  the  mob  there,  if  investigation  proves  the 
shooting  unjustified. 

The  British  home  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  assembles  for  maneu- 
vers in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Channel. 

October  15. — Secretary  Taft  arrives  in  Manila 
where  he  is  warmly  welcomed  by  50,000  natives. 

October  16. — The  Filipim.  Assembly  is  opened  at 
Manila.  Senor  Osmena,  Nationalist,  former 
Governor  of  Cebu,  is  elected  presiding  officer 
of  the  body.  In  his  address  Secretary  Taft 
holds  out  no  hope  of  speedy  self-government. 

The  church  robberies  in  France  by  Antoine 
Thomas,  now  under  arrest,  are  already  esti- 
mated at  $1,600,000. 

October  17. — The  Marconi  transoceanic  wireless- 
telegraph  system  is  successfully  put  into  opera- 
tion between  Glace  Bay,  N.  S.,  and  Clifden, 
Ireland.  More  than  5,000  words  are  trans- 
mitted during  the  day. 

Prior  to  final  adjournment  on  the  18th,  the  Inter- 
Rational  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  draws 
*p  a  summary  of  work  done. 

Domestic. 

October  11. — The  Atchison,  Topeka,    and    Santa 
¥6  Railway  Company  is  convicted  in  Los  An- 
geles of  rebating. 
John    D.     Rockefeller  gives    $330,000    more    to 
Chicago  University. 

October  12.— The  armored  cruisers  Tennessee  and 
Washington,  under  command  of  Rear-Admiral 
Sebrec,  sail  from  Hampton  Roads  for  the 
Pacific. 

October  13. — Excepting  only  the  local  union  in 
Cleveland,  striking  telegraphers  in  leading 
cities  unanimously  vote  to  continue  the  strike, 
rejecting  the  arbitration  suggestions  of  President 
Small. 

October  14. — Judge  Ball,  of  the  Superior  Court  in 
Chicago,  issues  an  injunction  upon  an  applica- 
tion of  Stuyvesant  Fish  restraining  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Railroad  Secu- 
rities Company  of  New  York,  and  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  from 
voting  at  least  286,731  shares  of  stock  at  the 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company. 

President  Small  of  the  telegraphers  is  suspended 
and  preparations  are  made  for  continuing  the 
strike. 

October  15. — Mr.  Lane,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  tells  of  evidence  found  by  him  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  has  given  rebates 
since  the  passage  of  the  Hepburn  Law. 
Over  twenty-five  persons  are  killed  and  more 
than  600  are  injured  by  a  series  of  powder 
explosions  in  the  plant  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder 
Company,  near  Fontanet,  Ind.  The  town  is 
wrecked. 

October  16. — A  violent  earthquake,  supposed  to 
have  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Bermudas,  is  recorded  on  the  seismographs  in 
Washington. 

October  17. — F.  Augustus  Heinze  resigns  as  presi 
dent  of  the  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  New 
York,  to  rehabilitate  the  suspended  Stock-Ex- 
change firm  of  Otto  Heinze  &  Company. 
Memhd  AH  Bey,  the  first  ambassador  to  be 
sent  to  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  arrives 
in  Washington. 


SSSBJgE 


While  the  Tire  is  Low    f\ft 

A  hot  breakfast  in  a  cozy  warm  room  starts  one  right  for  the  day.       f^jjg^V 
A  cold  dining  room  spoils  the  enjoyment  of  the  meal.     The  dining  room 
or  any  room  in  the  house  can  be  heated  in  a  few  minutes  with  a 

PERFECTION  Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

For  instance,  you  could  light  it  in  your  bed-room  to 
dress  by,  then  carry  it  to  the  dining  room,  and  by  the  time 
the  coffee  is  ready,  the  room  is  warm.  Impossible  to  turn  it 
too  high  or  too  low — never  smokes  or  smells — gives  intense 
heat  for  9  hours  with  one  filling.  If  not  at  your  dealer's 
write  to  nearest  agency. 


The 


Rsyt 


T  «-» *-*-» »-»  's  t'ie  rjest  iamp 

■Lrfdllip  for  all-round 
household  pur- 
poses. Gives  a  clear,  steady 
light.  Made  of  brass  throughout  and  nickel  plated. 
Equipped  with  the  latest  improved  central  draft  burner. 
Handsome — simple — satisfactory.  Every  lamp  guaranteed. 
If  you  cannot  get  heater  and  lamp  at  your  dealer's, 
write  to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  ODL  COMPANY 

( Incorporated ) 


M 


"olds 


Wright's     Health    Underwear 

dlHers  from  common  underwear  In 
that  It  protects  the  wearer  from 
catching  colds.  It  is  made,  as  no 
other  underwear  Is,  on  he  wonderful 
Wright's  loop-ileece  r  iciple.  Upon 
the  foundation  fabric  is  woven  a 
myriad  of  tiny  loops  of  wool  forming 
a  fleecy  lining  to  the  garment.  This 
open  woven  fleece  gives  the  skin  the 
requisite  ventilation,  allows  the  pores 
to  breathe,  carries  off  perspiration 
and  allows  It  to  evaporate  «>  .tside, 
leaving  the  skin  dry  and  heaKhy. 

Ordinary  catch-eold  underwear  .8 
titflilly  woven,  non-absorbent,  holds 
the  perspiration  on  t  he  skm— *  hills  t  lie 
body— (lives  cold.  'With  its  many  ad- 
vantages Wright's  Health  I'nderwear 
costs  no  more  tlian  common  under- 
wear. Ask  your  dealer  for  It  ami 
write  for  free  book,  "The  Loop  of 
Health  and  the  i'leece  of  Comfort." 

WRIGHT'S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO.. 

75  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


BRIGHTON 


FLAT    CLASP 

GARTERS 


The 
flat  clasp  of 
the   Brighton 
is  easy — easy  on 
the   leg,   easy   off. 
Can't  loosen,   can't 
bind.     Pure  silk  web. 


All 

metal  " 
parts  are  */0 
heavy  nickel-  t<-eM 
plated  brass —  * 
won't  rust,  tarnish 
or  wear  off.  No 
extra  charge  for 
Handsome  Holiday 
Boxes.  All  dealers 
or  by  mail  post- 
paid. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO., 

718  MARKET  ST., 

PHIUDtLPHU, 
Makers  of 
Pioneer 
Stupeadert. 


A   PAIR* 


>       FOR 

COMFORT 


ANt^  LONG  WEAR 
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The  Best  Paper  for  the  Whole  Family. 
52  Weekly  Issues  for  $1.75. 


THE  YOUTH'S 
COMPANION 

The  fifty-two  issues  of  the  volume  for  1 908  will  give  for 
$1.75  an  amount  of  good  reading  equivalent  to  twenty 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"J.  B.  E.."  McKeesport,  Pa. — "Please  give  your 
views  of  the  meaning  of  '  imitation,'  'genuine,'  and 
'  counterfeit.'  " 

That  which  is  genuine  has  the  character  or  origin 
represented;  it  is  not  false,  spurious,  or  adulterated. 
A  genuine  article  is  one  that  has  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  original  and  belongs  to  the  true  or  pure 
stock.  A  genuine  individual  is  one  that  is  frank 
and  true,  as  distinguished  from  one  that  is  affected 
or  hypocritical.  A  genuine  document  is  one  writ- 
ten by  the  author  whose  name  it  bears. 

That  which  is  imitation  is  a  thing  produced  or 
made  in  resemblance  of  something  else.  The  word 
imitate  is  the  generic  term  and  is  used  almost  always 
in  a  good  sense.  This  characteristic  extends  also 
to  imitation,  which,  in  addition  to  the  meaning  given 
above,  denotes  also  a  faculty  that  enables  one  to 
copy  (as  a  pattern)  or  conform  to  (as  an  example). 
But  imitation  is  used  sometimes  in  the  sense  of 
counterfeit,  and  then  designates  something  made 
fraudulently  to  represent  that  which  is  true  and 
genuine,  with  a  view  to  pass  it  as  genuine  or  original. 
This  meaning  is  commonly  applied  to  bank-notes 
or  bills  and  coin,  which  are  also  characterized  as 
spurious.  Thus,  imitations,  counterfeits,  and  spuri- 
ous articles  are  articles  that  are  not  what  they  are 
pretended  to  be. 

The  term  counterfeit  can  be  applied  only  re- 
strictedly,  and  usually  designates  an  article  made 
in  violation  of  the  law,  as  a  counterfeit  coin  or  note; 
a  counterfeit  signature.  In  the  last  example  coun- 
terfeit is  synonymous  with  forgery,  which  embraces 
not  only  a  fraudulent  writing,  but  the  making  of  the 
same,  or  the  material  alteration  of  a  genuine  docu- 
ment (as  a  will)  with  intent  to  defraud. 

Shakespeare   used   counterfeit   as   a   synonym   for 

imitate  when  he  wrote: 

"I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian, 
Speak  and  look  big,  and  pry  on  every  side." 

In  this  sense  imitate  means  to  represent  the  person, 

character,   or  actions  of   another,  as  on   the  stage; 

to  impersonate;  and  is  not  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

"N.  S.  G.,"  Mott  Haven,  N.  Y.— "What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  contratation  f  Is  it  a  live  or  an 
obsolete  term  ?     What  is  a  contratation-house  ?" 

The  word  contratation,  more  generally  written 
contractation  is  an  obsolete  word  used  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  in  the  sense  o£ 
mutual  dealing;  trading;  also  the  act  of  contract- 
ing or  acquiring.  It  is  found  in  Holland's  "Plu- 
tarch's Morals"  (1603)  and  in  Gage's  "West  Indies" 
(1648). 

A  contratation-house  (from  the  Spanish  casa  de 
contratacion)  is  a  building  in  which  contracts  are 
made  or  trading  is  done. 

"E.  T.,"  Battle  Creek,  Mich — "(1)  What  is  the 
etymology  of  pediatrics?  (2)  Please  criticize  the 
following:  '  Lord  Cromer  leaves  Egypt  morally  sound 
and  materially  prosperous.'  " 

(1)  Pediatrics  is  from  the  Greek  pai(.d-)s,  child, 
iatrikos,  pertaining  to  a  physician,  and  iaomat  heal. 
(2)  Why?  It  is  more  a  matter  for  congratulation 
than  for  criticism.  We  hope  that  Secretary  Taft 
may  do  the  same  when  he  leaves  the  Philippine 
Islands. 
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advices  to  Governor  Hughes  enable  him  to  report  "a  decided 
improvement  in  the  situation,"  and  the  general  feeling  is  exprest 
by  the  New  York  Globe,  which  asserts  that  "the  main  explosion 
positor,  both  here  and  in  the  country  at  large,"  asserts  the  is  over,  — its  shock  has  been  endured."  "  Aside  from  a  few  weak 
New  York  Times,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  this  view  is  shared  points  already  exposed,  the  New  York  banking  situation  is 
by  the  press  at  large.  Those  in  a  position  to  know  have  given  sound,"  says  the  New  York  Financier.  And.  The  Commercial  and 
practical    assurance    of 


T^HE  situation  now  largely  hangs  upon  the  average  bank  de 


their  faith  in  the  es- 
sential soundness  of 
both  the  banking  situa- 
tion and  the  security 
market  in  New  York, 
and  it  is  urged  that  the 
last  remnant  of  danger 
would  disappear  if  the 
average  depositor  would 
resist  the  impulse  of 
panic.  That  recent 
events  have  awakened 
the  impulse  to  a  dan- 
gerous degree  is  indi- 
cated not  only  by  the 
spectacular  runs  on  lo- 
cal trust  companies  and 
deposit  banks  and  by 
the  temporary  collapse 
of  values  in  Wall  Street, 
but  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  savings  banks 
of  New  York  have 
thought  it  necessary  to 
protect  their  depositors 
by  requiring  the  legal 
sixty  days'  notice  of 
withdrawal.  A  number 
of  cities  are  issuing 
Clearing-House  loan 
certificates  as  in  1893. 
But  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Treasury, 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
John  D.  Rockefeller, 
and  other  leading  bank- 
ers came  to  the  relief 
of   the   banks    and  the 

money-market_  with  funds  to   the    amount  of  $110,000,000  is  the 
strongest  possible  argument   in  justification  of  optimism.     Latest 


Photograph  by  Brown  Brothers  New  York. 

THE    PANIC    IN   WALL  STEEET. 


This  photograph  was  taken  at  noon  of  October  23d,  a  day  which  "  will  pass  into  the  history  of 
Wall  Street  as  one  of  its  memorable  days,"  s.iys  The  1 1  'all  Street  Journal.  The  crowd  is  seen 
gathering  in  the  street  and  on  the  steps  of  the  Sub-Treasury. 


extended   to    embarrassed    institutions. 


Financial  Chronicle, 
which  is  the  leading 
authority  in  its  own 
field,  assures  us  that  the 
prompt  action  of  Mr. 
Morgan  and  associates 
has  successfully  avert- 
ed "a  most  disastrous 
panic."  The  strain,  it 
admits,  has  been  tre- 
mendous ;  but  nothing,, 
it  adds,  could  be  better 
than  the  way  the  situa- 
tion is  gradually  right- 
ing itself."     To  quote: 

"  We  think  this  week's 
developments  warrant 
the  conclusion  that,  as 
a  .vhole,  our  financial 
institutions  are.  at  the 
core,  sound  and  healthy. 
It  seems  also  correct  to 
say  that  they  hold  a 
body  of  assets  possess- 
ing worth  and  intrinsic 
merit.  Any  impression 
that  they  are  loaded 
down  with  a  lot  of  rotten 
securities  or  worthless 
paper  is  utterly  without 
foundation.  The  action 
of  the  Clearing-house 
proves  conclusively  the 
truth  of  this  statement. 
Our  financiers,  headed 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan, 
deserve  great  credit  for 
the  able  way  they  have 
handled  a  most  trying 
state  of  things,  and  for 
the  aid  which,  through 
their  efforts,  has  been 
But    it    must  always  be 


remembered   that    such  aid   carries    with    it  as  an  indispensable 
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preliminary  the  possession  of  abundant  and  sound  assets  on  the 
part  of  the  institution  needing  help.  Neither  the  Clearing-house 
nor  these  financial  leaders  are  advancing  money  on  unsubstantial 
collateral.  They  would  be  merely  inviting  their  own  ruin  if  they 
did.  The  very  fact,  therefore,  that  aid  has  been  extended  is  itself 
evidence  that  the  aid  was  deserved.  Another  highly  encouraging 
circumstance  is  that  the  trust  companies  are  now  standing  together 


DEPOSITORS  WITHDRAWING    THEIR    MONE\    FROM   THE    MUST  COM  PAN 

1  his  Wall-street  institution  endured  a  two-days'  run  before  the  public   panic  in 

allayed. 

ju.  t  as  the  banks  have  long  been  bound  together  in  the  Clearing- 
hous 

Nevertheless,  The  Journal  of  Commerce  thinks  it  necessary  to 
warn  us  that  "this  is  no  passing  squall,"  but  "a  real  storm  whose 
are. i  is  in  danger  of  spreading."  .  but  tor  the  present,  dispatches 
from  all  over  the  country  assert  that  the  disturbance  is  only  local. 
being  confined  to  New  York,  where  the  failure  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Trust  Company  whose  resources  are  quoted  at  £70,000,000 
— precipitated  the  crisis,  and  to  Pittsburg,  where  financial  circles 
were  shaken  by  the  embarrassment  of  some  of  the  Westinghouse 
companies  and  by  the  precautionary  closing  of  the  Pittsburg  Stock 
Exchange.  That  the  Wesl  is  '".is  solid  as  a  rock  "  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Chicago  bankers  as  gathered  by  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 
Especially  reassuring  is  a  dispatch  from  Washington  which  tells 
that  Controller  Ridgely  has  canvassed  the  principal  cities  all  over 
the  country  and  finds  no  signs  of  trouble  elsewhere.  "As  a  matter 
of  fact."  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "the  United  States  is  forti- 
fied as  it  never  has  been  before  against  a  real  financial  panic."  be- 
cause "wealth  has  been  created  in  enormous  amount  and  distrib- 
uted in  a  hundred  centers."  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  "such  ,1  spasm  would  have  produced  a  general 
convulsion,  and  a  temporary  crisis  would  have  become  a  wide- 
spread crash."  Even  now.  it  reminds  us,  "no  such  upset  is  alto- 
gether local."     As  T/ie  Journal of  Commerce  says  : 

"1  In-  actual  crisis  and  the  feeling  of  panic  have  been  thus  far 
circumscribed  and  localized,  and  if  they  can  be  kept  within  these 
limits,  tho  these  are  at  the  heart  of  the  system  of  credit  and  finan- 
cial exchange  of  the  country,  the  working  out  of  the  necessary  ad 
justment  will  be  assured.  It  should  be  remembered  that  while 
this  storm  has  been  prepared  for  over  a  wide  area  and  a  long  lapse 
ot  time,  its  immediate  exciting  cause  has  been  local  and  has  di- 
rectly affected  only  a  small  part  of  the  financial  institutions  at  this 
•enter.  .  .  .  The  banking  resources  of  New  York  are  linked  with 
those  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  credit  of  financial  institutions 
is  bound  up  with  that  of  commercial  houses  and  the  whole  net- 
work of  trade  and  industry.  When  these  institutions  are  in  need 
of  relief  and  support  among  themselves,  their  ability  to  meet  the 
'    the  bu  ommunity  is   for  the  time  curtailed." 


The  "immediate  exciting  cause"  referred  to  above  was  the 
methods  of  certain  financiers  who  had  secured  control  of  various 
New  York  banking  institutions,  whose  funds  they  imperiled  by 
their  daring  speculations.  Thus  when  the  New  York  Associated 
Banks,"  commonly  known  as  the  "Clearing-house  Committee." 
refused  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Mercantile  National  Bank  while 
F.  Augustus  Heinze.  recently  involved  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  "corner  copper,"  re- 
mained in  control,  a  general  house-cleaning 
ol  the  New  York  banks  and  trust  companies 
was  begun.  The  immediate  result  was  that 
Mr.  Heinze,  .Mr.  Charles  W.  Morse,  and 
Messrs.  E.  K.  and  Orlando  F.  Thomas  were 
eliminated  from  the  banking  situation  in 
this  city.  These  men  had  each  his  "string" 
of  banks  in  which  his  influence  was  dominant 
either  as  president  or  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Their  elimination  was 
followed  by  the  resignation  of  Charles  T. 
Barney  from  the  presidency  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Trust  Company,  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  temporary  receivers.  The  failure 
of  the  Knickerbocker  was  the  signal  for  panic 
among  depositors  throughout  the  city,  re- 
sulting in  runs  upon  a  number  of  other  trust 
companies,  national  banks,  and  even  savings 
banks.  As  a  result  a  number  of  institu- 
tions have  temporarily  suspended  payment, 
altho  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  are 
solvent.  As  the  New  York  Globe  points  out  : 
"  To  force  suspension  of  a  bank  by  demand- 
ing  that  it  pay  at  once  in  cash  all  its  deposits,  when  the  law  re- 
quires it  to  keep  in  reserve  a  sum  of  actual  money  representing 
only  2,  per  cent,  or  less  of  the  aggregate  deposits,  is  not  to  prove 
its  insolvency."  fortunately,  exclaims  The  Evening  Mail,  the 
methods  which  have  led  to  .1  lack  of  confidence  in  several  banking 
institutions  are  not  typical.      In  fact,  asserts  the  same  paper,  wdiat 


V    OF  AMERICA. 

regard  to  it  could   be 


—  Macaulev  in  the  New  York  World. 

has   happened  may  be  considered  in  the   large   as   a  vindication  of 
American  businessmen.     Thus: 

"It  verities  the  claims  of  those  who  have  answered  indiscrimi- 
nate attacks  with  the  assertion  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  busi- 
ness men   in   this  country-,  and   that   those  unworthy  to  be  trusted 
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E.  R.  THOMAS, 

He  was  associated  with  Mr.  Heinze 
and  Mr.  Morse  in  the  control  of  the 
Mercantile  National  Bank.  He  has 
resigned  from  this  and  his  other  bank- 
ing connections  in  New  York,  which 
included  the  Hamilton  Bank  and  the 
Consolidated  National  Bank. 


F.    A.    HF.INZE, 

Whose  elimination  from  the  bank- 
ing situation  in  New  York  was  the  first 
conspicuous  incident  in  the  series  of 
events  which  led  up  to  the  panic.  He 
came  to  grief  through  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  "  corner  copper." 


CHARLES  W.  MORSE, 

Organizer  of  an  alleged  "trust"  of 
Atlantic-coast  steamship  lines.  After 
he  was  induced  to  surrender  his  control 
in  the  so-called  "Morse  string"  of 
hanks,  lie  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I 
am  mighty  glad  to  be  out,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  banks  for  me." 


C.  T.  BARNEY, 

F.x-president  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Trust  Company.  According  to  one  of 
the  directors,  Mr.  Barney's  interests 
had  been  so  "  greatly  extended  in  out- 
side matters  "  that  "  it  was  decided  that 
the  best  interests  of  all  would  be  served 
by  his  rfsignation." 


UNDESIRABLE  CITIZENS  "    OF    HIGH    FINANCE. 


were  a  small  minority.  The  latter  have  disappeared  almost  over- 
night from  the  banking  community  of  the  metropolis.  They  have 
been  eliminated  summarily,  grimly,  almost  ruthlessly,  by  the  vol- 
untary and  concerted  action  of  the  legitimate  business  of  the  city." 

This  has  been  accomplished,  it  appears,  under  what  The  Wall 
Street  Journal calls  "the  heroic  leadership]"  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan. 
"One  other  person  who  could  do  much  to  restore  confidence,"  says 
the  Boston  Transcript,  "  is  the  President,  and  to  do  this  he  need 
say  nothing;"  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  recounting  the 
reasons  for  optimism,  concludes,  "  Finally,  the  President  has  got 
through  making  speeches."  But  when  Mr.  William  Turnbull, 
fourth  vice-president  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  asserts 
that  "one  man  "  who  "by  his  public  and  his  private  speeches  "  has 
been  "deliberately  undermining  the  credit  business  of  this  coun- 
try "  will  be  "the  only  one  to  blame  "  in  case  of  wide-spread  dis- 
aster, The  Post  retorts:  "We  can  not  charge  everything  to  the 
Big  Stick  when  there  has  been  all  the  while  at  work  the  Big  Grab." 
In  his  latest  public  speech  at  Nashville,  Term.,  the  President  as- 
serts that  his  policies  against  which  there  has  been  some  outcry  in 
the  financial  world  represent  merely  "the  effort  to  punish  success- 
ful dishonesty."  "  I  doubt,"  he  says,  "  if  these  policies  have  had  any 
material  effect  in  bringing  about  the  present  trouble,  but  if  they 
have,  it  will  not  alter  in  the  slightest  degree  my  determination  that, 
for  the  remaining  sixteen  months  of  my  term,  these  policies  shall 
be  persevered  in  unswervingly."  "All  I  did,"  he  explains,  "was 
to  turn  on  the  light."  To  the  London  Daily  Graphic,  however,  it 
appears  that  he  "  went  looking  for  a  very  pronounced  escape  of  gas 
with  a  naked  lamp."  A  French  banker  compares  American  busi- 
ness to  "a  man  going  upstairs  three  steps  at  a  time  ;  he  slips  back 
a  step  now  and  then,  but  he  reaches  the  top  just  the  same."  In  a 
London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

"The  crisis  on  your  markets  is  considered  not  only  peculiar  but 
unprecedented ;  because,  while  all  of  us  were  prepared  for  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  financial  scandals,  and  for  consequent  under- 
mining of  confidence  on  the  part  of  your  public,  we  believe  that 
your  country's  prosperity  is  absolutely  genuine.  Further,  we  hold 
that  nothing  is  required  but  common  sense  in  the  American  pub- 
lic, followed  by  drastic  legislation  as  regards  trust  companies  and 


individuals,  to  make  the  present  moment  the  foundation  of  truer 
prosperity  than  you  have  ever  hitherto  enjoyed." 


MR.  ROCKEFELLER,  OPTIMIST 

T  N  addition  to  the  curiosity  naturally  centering  around  a  person- 
■*-     ality  which  has  been  for  years  as  enigmatic  as  it  has  been  con- 
spicuous, a  peculiar  interest  attaches  just   now  to  whatever  the 
world's  most  successful  business  man  has  to  say  of  the  business 
outlook.     On  both  these  scores  attention  is  challenged  by  an  inter- 


LAWSON  (in  the  role  of  friendly  advisen     "  How's  your  chance  t<< 
tackle  him.''  Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Registei . 

view  with  John  1).  Rockefeller  which  appears  in  the  New  York 

Times  of  October  jo,  and  lor  the  accuracy  of  which  that  paper 
vouches  editorially.  "1  am  glad  I  learned  to  play  as  a  boy.  I 
have  been  playing  ever  since,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  the 
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interviewer  walked  beside  him  through  the  autumn  sunlight  that 
flooded  his  golf-links.  And  when  the  conversation  turned  to  the 
business  tendencies  of  the  age  his  enthusiasm  abated  itseli'  no  jot, 
his  optimism  came  even  more  conspicuously  in  evidence.  While 
admitting  readily  that  the  popular  suspicion  of  corporations  has  a 
substantial  basis  in  the  fact  that  there  have  been  ill-managed  and 
even  immorally  managed  corporations,  he  asserts  franklj  his  belief 
that  "it  must  in  good  time  be  perceived  by  all  that  the  centralized 
corporation  is  a  necessity  of  progress"  and  that  "the  day  of  indi- 
vidual competition  is  past  and  gone."  Yet  business  opportunities, 
lie  says,  instead  of  being  past,  are  multiplied  a  thousandfold,  and 
there  are  better  and  better  times  ahead  for  the  country.  The  in- 
terviewer describes  him  as  neither  cold  nor  preoccupied,  but  "  in- 
terested and  eager,"  and  speaking  "off  the  bat  "  with  energy,  posi- 
tiveness,  and  enthusiasm  on  every  topic  which  came  up.  In  further 
characterisation  we  read  : 

"Face  as  mobile  as  a  girl's,  instantly  reflecting  merriment,  re- 
flection, sympathy,  and  surprize.  A  twinkling  eye,  a  voice — that 
is  one  of  the  things  that  surprize  everybody — a  voice  of  singularly 
full  and  winning  quality,  tuned  to  an  unusually  broad  gamut  of  in- 
flection. A  man  of  extraordinarily  attractive  personality,  of  beam- 
ing kindliness,  a  man  of  striking  physical  and  mental  vitality  and 
nimbleness,  affectionate  and  emotional." 

Talking  as  he  followed  the  ball  over  the  links.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
gossips  light-heartedly  with  his  companion,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
overhear  the  following  snatches  of  his  conversation  : 

"A  man  ought  never  to  be  so  old  or  so  busy  that  he  hasn't  zest  tor 
a  game.  What's  that?  Business  a  game ?  Building  up  a  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  a  great  game?     I  appreciate  that 

"<  Mi.  no.  I  didn't  play  all  the  time,  either,  when  1  was  a  lad.  I 
hoed  in  the  garden  and  milked  the  cows  and  split  wood.  And  a 
little  later  I  faced  a  world  as  harsh  as  anj  boy  ever  did. 

"People  sometimes  talk  as  if  we  older  men  lived  in  a  day  of 
peculiar  opportunity,  as  if  there  were  no  chance  to-day  for  a  young 
man  to  do  what  has  been  done  b\  my  generation  of  men.  as  if  all 
the  avenues  were  closed,  all  the  big  things  done.  Nothing  could 
lie  more  mistaken.  The  truth  is  the  exact  reverse  of  it.  Why,  the 
time  in  which  I  opened  my  eyes  was  a  midnight  of  darkness,  and 
this  is  blazing  noon. 

"You  young  men  can't  imagine,  you  can't  conceive,  what  things 
were  in  our  day.  There  was  everything  to  do— nothing  to  do  it 
with.  There  were  no  paths  marked  out.  no  experiences  of  others 
to  profit  by.  There  were  years  of  doubt  and  distrust  and  distress 
— to  this  great  day  a  contrast  as  great  as  conditions  could  possibly 
furnish. 

"The  opportunities  past:  Thej  are  multiplied  a  thousandfold. 
The  resources  of  out  great  land  are  scarcely  scratched. 

"  t  >ur  population  is  enormously  increased,  and  its  wants  are  mul- 
tiplied infinitely.  Across  two  means  at  either  hand  are  vaster 
populations  still,  who  are  as  if  just  discovered  by  us. 

"In  the  East,  as  we  say,  a  quarter  of  the  whole  human  race  are 
just  awakening  to  become  a  part  of  civilization.  The  future? 
Why.  it  dazzles  the  mind.      It  stupefies  the  imagination." 

Turning  to  the  popular  feeling  against  corporations,  he  says  : 

"  But  it  is  poor  logic  to  find  against  the  whole  idea  of  corpora- 
tions because  of  these  few  failures.  There  were  bad  machines 
when  we  first  began  to  use  machinery,  but  we  didn't,  on  that 
ount,  throw  the  good  machines  out  of  the  window. 

"The  present  moment  a  bit  trying:  Oh,  yes.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing more  than  unfounded  uneasiness.  There  is  no  possible  por- 
It  is  a  time  for  patience.  Patience.  And  un- 
failing confidence  in  the  substantial  foundation  of  a  prosperity 
still  far  from  its  zenith. 

"The  attitude  of  many  toward  the  corporations  is  for  the 
moment  not  as  friendly  as  it  should  be.  1  attribute  this  to  the 
same  causes  that  act  to  oppose  every  step  of  advance.  We  have 
come  into  a  new  e<  onomic  era.  In  the  future,  business  is  going  to 
arried  on  more  and  more  by  aggregations  of  capital.  It  can 
not  be  otherwise.  The  day  of  individual  competition  is  past  and 
gone.      It  is  simply  a  question  of  efficiency. 

'"The  well-managed  corporation  with  ample  capital  is  economic- 
ally superior  to  the  individual.     His  backward. 


We  can  no  more  return  to  the  day  of  individual  competition  than 
we  can  to  that  of  hand  labor. 

"It  is  altogether  a  question  of  efficiency— of  producing  the  best 
goods  forthe  least  money.  The  Standard  Oil  is  the  most  efficient, 
economical  machine  in  the  world.  That  is  the  sufficient  account 
of  its  success." 

flic  world  is  growing  better  and  belter,  says  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
"Commercial  morality."  he  asserts,  "has  always  been  very  high. 
the  highest.  I  think,  in  any  department  of  life."  This  leads  natu- 
rally to  a  defense  of  Standard  Oil.  It  is  fair,  as  The  Times  re- 
marks, that  his  earnest  and  explicit  declarations  on  this  subject 
should  go  on  record.     To  quote  : 

"1  want  to  say  this  :  No  man.  no  concern  was  ever  forced  to 
come  into  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Not  one.  The  charge  is 
false.  Other  concerns  have  been  offered  the  opportunity  to  come 
in,  but  the  spirit  in  which  the  invitation  was  given  them  was  one 
ol  friendly  service 

"  The  conduct  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  high-minded,  honorable  gentlemen.  No  brighter,  better 
men.  animated  with  a  finer  spirit  were  ever  brought  together." 


CONFISCATING  TRUST  GOODS 

"'HE  seizure  by  the  Government  of  $7,000  worth  of  cigarets  be- 
*■  longing  to  the  Tobacco  Trust,  on  Monday  of  last  week,  in- 
spires some  of  our  editors  with  visions  of  governmental  seizures 
of  the  products  of  the  Coal  Trust,  the  Oil  Trust,  the  Meat  Trust, 
and  other  trusts,  big  and  little,  till  the  Department  of  Justice 
looks  like  a  department-store.  The  Washington  correspondents, 
on  the  other  hand,  express  doubts  whether  this  single  seizure  is 
strictly  legal.  If  it  is  legal,  then  the  Attorney-general  evidently 
has  an  almost  despotic  power  over  the  business  world,  says  one 
correspondent.  If  it  is  not.  the  trusts  can  continue  their  old  meth- 
ods of  evading  the  law.  The  law  under  which  this  seizure  was 
made  is  section  0  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  haw.  enacted  seven- 
teen years  ago.  and  the  motive  of  the  seizure  is  to  inspire  the  trust 
with  a  desire  to  expedite  the  legal  proceedings,  rather  than  to 
pursue  the  familiar  policy  of  delay.      The  section  reads  thus: 

"Any  property  owned  under  any  contract  or  by  any  combina- 
tion, or  pursuant  to  any  conspiracy  (and  being  the  subject  thereof ). 
mentioned  in  section  1  of  this  act,  and  being  in  the  course  of 
transportation  from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  foreign  country. 
shall  lie  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and  may  be  seized  and 
condemned,  by  like  proceedings  as  those  provided  by  law  for  the 
forfeiture,  seizure,  and  condemnation  of  property  imported  into 
the  United  States  contrary  to  law." 

Several  papers  applaud  the  action  of  the  Attorney-general,  re- 
marking that  it  will  put  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  trust  rather 
than  on  the  Government.     Thus  the  Boston  Transcript  remarks  : 

"If  the  property  of  trusts  can  be  forfeited  it  introduces  anew 
(lenient  in  the  pursuit.  Individuals  can  dodge  and  delay;  but  if 
the  goods  can  be  taken  in  transit  or  elsewhere,  and  the  courts  sus- 
tain the  action,  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  fatal  embarrassment  to  the 
trust  business." 

I  loubt  is  cast  on  the  legality  of  the  seizure  by  the  writers,  how- 
ever,  who  think  the  law  was  intended  to  authorize  the  seizure  of 
goods  after  guilt  is  proved,  not  before.  Thus  the  Washington 
(  orrespondent  of  the  New  York .Journal of  Commerce  says  : 

"It  is  reported  with  apparent  authority  that  the  seizure  of  the 
Tobacco  Trust's  products  was  made  with  distinct  purpose  of 
notifying  'bad  trusts'  that  the  ( iovernment  was  losing  patience 
over  legal  delays  and  that,  if  this  policy  were  persisted  in,  drastic 
measures  would  follow.  Officials  say  they  are  desirous  of  know- 
ing  just  what  the  antitrust  and  interstate  commerce  laws  mean,  on 
the  ground  that  the  evasions  and  legal  quibbles  of  the  trusts  are 
becoming  very  annoying,  and  that  they  may  find  it  to  their  own 
interest  to  expedite  a  ruling  from  the  highest  tribunal  on  all  con- 
troverted questions. 

"General  criticism  of  a  severe  sort  has  followed  the  announce- 
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THE    BATTLE-SHIPS    THAT    ARE    GOING    TO    THE    PACIFIC. 


merit  of  the  new  plans  of  the  Department  of  Justice  with  reference. 
to  the  holding  up  of  shipments  in  interstate  commerce.  The  at- 
tack on  the  Tobacco  Trust  was  wholly  unexpected,  anil,  in  the 
judgment  of  many  persons,  has  been  exceedingly  ill-timed,  even  if 
it  were  in  itself  a  desirable  mode  of  proceeding.  That  it  is  not 
such  is  the  avowed  opinion  of  many  of  the  best  students  of  trust 
problems  here. 

"It  is  pointed  out  that  section  6  of  the  Federal  Antitrust  Act, 
which  is  now  invoked  as  authority  for  this  scheme,  was  intended 
to  provide  a  means  of  proceeding  in  these  cases  where  a  combina- 
tion had  been  definitely  deemed  to  be  illegal  and  where  it  was 
necessary  to  apply  some  method  of  preventing  it  from  continuing 
its  violation  of  the  law  and  of  the  orders  of  Federal  courts.  That 
it  was  ever  intended  to  be  used  in  the  way  now  attempted  is  seri- 
ously questioned. 

"  It  is  the  belief  of  those  who  are  following  the  matter  that  the 
continuance  of  the  policy  now  indicated  by  the  Department  oi 
Justice  would,  if  permitted  by  the  courts,  give  the  Attorney-gen- 
eral practically  all  authority  in  breaking  up  almost  any  business 


he  might  desire.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  court  has  ruled 
that  the  Sherman  Act  does  not  apply  in  its  prohibition  solely  to 
unreasonable  contracts,  but  also  to  these  which  in  themselves  are 
reasonable  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade.  With  this  inclusive 
ruling  it  is  possible  to  get  almost  any  combination  decided  illegal. 
"  If  with  this  assurance  of  support  and  success  in  his  operations 
an  attorney-general  can  go  ahead  and  hold  up  the  movement  of 
goods  in  interstate  trade,  relying  on  the  practical  certainty  that  he 
will  be  sustained,  he  can.  it  is  said,  do  about  as  he  pleases  with 
the  business  of  the  country,  and  is  given  the  same  control  over 
the  property  which  he  has  sought  to  obtain  over  the  machinery  of 
business  through  his  application  for  receivership." 


A   SELF-SUSTAINING  FLEET—  The  illustration  on  this 
shows  the  types  and  armaments  oi  the  sixteen  battle-ships  which 
are   preparing   for    the    much-discust    practise  cruise    from   the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.     According  to  a  Washington  dispatch  the 
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fleet  has  never  been  tested  under  such  conditions  as  will  confront 
it  on  the  long  trip  around  South  America.  For  one  thing,  it  has 
never  before  had  to  be  sell-sustaining  for  so  long  a  period,  and  it 
ispointed  out  that  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  navy-yard  accommo- 
dation is  extremely  limited,  the  efficiency  of  the  repair-ships  will 
be  thoroughly  tested.  The  following  interesting  information  in 
regard  to  provisioning  the  fleet  appears  in  The  Army  and  Navy 
Register  (Washington)  : 

"  It  is  planned  to  make  the  fleet  self-sustaining  as  far  as  possible 
during  the  130  days'  cruise.  This  will  be  effected  by  stocking  the 
storerooms  of  the  ships  to  their  maximum  capacity  and  fitting  out 
the  provision-ships  with  all  that  they  may  carry.  The  fleet  will 
make  three  ports  of  call,  Rio,  Valparaiso,  and  Callao,  but  it  is  not 
contemplated  that  at  any  of  those  places  will  very  much  be  pur- 
chased for  the  ships.  Indeed,  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  obtain  supplies  for  the  15,000  men  of  the  fleet.  The  origi- 
nal schedule  of  supplies  has  been  changed  in  some  particulars,  it 
having  been  found  that  not  as  much  material  was  needed  as  at  first 
thought.  The  original  estimate  of  one  million  pounds  of  beef  has 
been  cut  to  750.000  pounds,  for  instance.  The  high  prices  of  some 
of  the  provisions  will  probably  require  a  further  revision  of  the 
list,  while  the  difficulties  of  carrying  certain  supplies,  such  as  veg- 
etables and  eggs,  will  compel  the  naval  authorities  to  resort  to 
various  devices  to  furnish  those  articles  of  diet  and  defeat  the  in- 
fluences of  the  climate.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  carry  enough 
potatoes  for  the  whole  trip,  and  the  deficiency  will  be  made  up  by 
dehydrated  vegetables,  the  experiments  with  which  have  been  fa- 
vorably reported.  It  may  be  necessary  to  ship  supplies  to  the 
Isthmus,  where  they  will  be  called  for  by  the  provision-ships  on  the 
trip  north  in  the  Pacific.  The  supply  of  eggs  has  been  cut  down 
to  10,000  dozen,  and  the  remaining  quantity  desired  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  powdered  variety  of  that  edible,  four  ounces  of  the 
material  equaling  a  dozen  eggs." 


THE   INTERNATIONAL  SKY   REGATTA 

\LTHO  public  interest,  fired  by  the  great  dirigible  military 
air-ships  recently  adopted  by  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, and  even  more  by  rumors  of  approaching  success  in  solving 
the  practical  problems  of  the  aeroplane,  has  been  largely  diverted 
from  the  type  of  balloon  which  took  part  in  the  international  race 
for  the  Bennet  cup  last  week,  as  a  sporting  event  this  race  caught 
the  attention   and   stirred   the   imagination  of  the  whole  country. 


Perhaps,  as  The  Herald  claims,  it  is  to  the  adoption  of  ballooning 
as  a  sport  that  the  great  progress  on  the  practical  side  of  aero- 
nautics is  chiefly  due.  Thus  thejballoon  regatta  at  St.  Louis,  by 
stimulating  general  interest  and  by  showing  that  ballooning  is  not 
as  perilous  as  commonly  supposed,  may  prove  to  be  something 
more  than  the  greatest  sporting  event  of  its  kind  this  country  has 
ever  witnessed. 

The  so-called  "race  "  was  really  a  test  of  the  staying  powers  oi 
the  nine  contesting  balloons,  the  victory  going  to  the  one  landing 
farthest  from  the  starting-point.  The  German  balloon  Pommern 
won  the  race,  alighting  at  Bradley  Park,  half  a  mile  south  of  As- 
bury  Park,  N.  J.,  after  having  been  in  the  air  forty  hours.  This 
point,  according  to  figures  supplied  by  the  War  Department,  is 
S;()'4  miles  from  St.  Louis.  A  French  balloon,  the  LTsle  de 
France,  came  to  earth  near  Herbertsville,  N.  J.,  870^  miles  from 
the  starting-point,  after  drifting  for  forty-four  hours.  The  other 
countries  represented  were  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
English  balloon  falling  behind  all  its  competitors  with  a  flight  of 
only  375  miles,  while  the  two  American  balloons  made  excellent 
showings,  the  America  landing  at  Patuxent,  Md.,  and  the  United 
States  at  Caledonia,  Ont.,  735K  and  625X  miles  from  the  starting- 
place.  Five  of  the  balloons  reached  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It 
has  been  noted  with  some  amused  interest  by  the  press  that  the 
most  northerly  course  of  all  was  taken  by  the  C/nited  Stales,  whose 
pilot,  Major  Henry  B.  Hersey,  was  to  have  been  the  companion  of 
Walter  Wcllman  in  his  projected  air-ship  voyage  to  the  North  Pole. 
Oscar  Erbsloeh,  pilot  of  the  winning  Pommern.  is  quoted  as  fol- 
lows in  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"Our  highest  speed  was  thirty  miles  an  hour  and  the  lowest  ten. 
The  average  you  might  call  about  twenty-two  miles  an  hour.  We 
never  soared  higher  than  10,000  feet  and  often  dropt  to  talking  dis- 
tance with  persons  on  the  ground. 

"The  nights,  as  a  usual  thing,  were  bitter  cold,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  we  were  up  high  the  sun's  rays  were  so  hot  that  we 
had  to  bandage  our  heads  with  wet  cloths." 

When  the  Pommern  landed  she  had  fifteen  bags  of  ballast  left, 
and,  according  to  her  pilot,  gas  enough  to  carry  her  another  five 
hundred  miles.  "This  international  race," says  J.  F.  McCoy,  pilot 
of  the  America, "will  show  the  Government  how  far  behind  it  is  in 
aeronautics,  and  it  ought  to  have  beneficial  results  in  awakening 
government   officials."     He  points  out  that  some  of  the  foreign 


LIVELY    TIMES    IN    THE    BALLOON   BELT. 
Tying  down  their  property. 

-  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 
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SPEAKING    OF    BALLOONING 

McCutrheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 


BALLOONING— ST.  LOUIS     AND     ELSEWHERE. 
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A  GROUP  OF  INTERNATIONAL  AERONAUTS  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

From  left  to  right  of  the  page  they  are:  I,  name  unknown  ;  2,  unknown  ;  3,  Alan  Hawley,  pilot  of  the  .SV.  Louis,  and  winner,  by  a  flight  of  710  miles,  of  the 
Lahm  Cup,  which  had  been  captured  only  a  few  days  before  by  Chandler  and  McCoy  in  balloon  No.  10 ;  4,  A.  F.  Atherholt,  of  the  United  States ;  5,  Major  H.  B. 
Heisey,  pilot  of  the  same  balloon  ;  6,  unknown ;  7,  A.  Post,  who  accompanied  Hawley  ;  8,  J.  C.  McCoy,  of  the  America  ;  9,  Charles  J.  Glidden,  official  timekeeper; 
10,  C  de  F.  Chandler,  pilot  of  the  America ;  11,  G.  Brewer,  pilot  of  the  English  Lotus  II.;  12,  Baron  Abercron.  pilot  of  the  German  Dnsseldorf ;  13  Charles  Levee. 
of  the  French  Anjou  ;   14,  unknown  ;  15,  unknown  ;   16,  Leo  Stevens. 


contestants  had  more  than  a  hundred  ascensions  to  their  credit, 
while  his  experience  was  limited  to  twenty  ascensions  and  Major 
Hersey's  to  ten.  Ballooning  as  an  international  sport,  thinks  the 
Baltimore  American,  has  come  to  stay.  For  straightaway  distance 
flight,  says  the  New  York  World,  the  old-fashioned  round  balloon, 
which  has  remained  essentially  unchanged  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  is  beyond  present  threat  of  rivalry.  The  record  distance 
for  the  elongated  motor-propelled  type,  which  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  at  least  partial  dirigibility,  is  only  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  Yet.  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  remarks,  the  fact  that 
the  nine  balloons  which  set  out  almost  simultaneously  from  St. 
Louis  have  made  landings  as  widely  apart  as  Ontario  and  Virginia 
would  argue  that,  even  without  steering  apparatus  of  any  kind,  the 
route  of  a  balloon  may  be  largely  determined  by  utilizing  the  differ- 
ent strata  of  air  currents.  In  this  connection  Tlic  World  explains 
the  important  part  played  by  ballast  in  such  flights.     We  read  : 

"Should  they  [the  balloonists]  decide  by  study  of  the  clouds  thai 
there  is  a  stronger  current  higher  up,  ballast  must  be  paid  out  and 
the  balloon  rises.  If  rain  falls,  ballast  is  put  out  rapidly  to  keep 
the  balloon  afloat.  If  rain  ceases  and  the  sun  shines,  the  drying 
of  the  balloon  and  the  warming  of  the  gas  send  it  up  again  and  gas 
must  be  allowed  to  escape.  Another  rain  and  the  process  is  re- 
peated. Even  the  passing  of  a  cloud  above  the  balloon  costs  a 
little  ballast.  In  the  end  (he  sand-bags  and  the  gas-envelop  be- 
come flabby,  and  safety  counsels  descent." 

"The  sight  of  the  greal  bubbles,  each  with  two  human  lives  de- 
pending on  its  precarious  permanence,  gave  an  understandable 
thrill  to  the  crowds  that  watched  the  start  from  St.  Louis,"  re- 
marks the  New  York  Times,  which  goes  on  to  say  that  the  perils 
Of  ballooning  proper  are  generally  exaggerated,  altho  "aerial  jour- 
neys made  with  a  fire-breathing  engine  suspended  just  under  the 
big  bag  of  highly  inflammable  gas  are  quite  another  matter."  The 
Sun,  which  claims  that  ballooning  "is  not  as  risky  an  amusement 
as  automobiling,"  says  : 

"  Balloonists  have  been  blown  out  to  sea  and  drowned,  others 
have  been  dashed  to  the  earth  in  storms,  and  still  others  struck  by 
lightning  and  killed,  but  the  tragic  ascents  have  been  tew,  and  bal- 
looning is  comparatively  a  safe  recreation.  The  Aero  Club  of 
Paris  lias  a  record  of  several  thousand  ascents  and  no  fatalities." 

<  .lancing  at  the  general  aspects  of  this  latest  international  race, 
the  Springfield  Republican  makes  the  following  comment: 

"What  practical  value  the  ordinary  balloon,  blown  about  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  winds,  oner  possest    has  been  taken  from  it  by  the 


development  of  the  dirigible  balloon,  while  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
if  not  most,  students  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  development 
of  the  real  flying-machine  :  that  is,  of  the  machine  which,  tho  heav- 
ier than  air,  will  yet  be  able  to  achieve  sustained  flight. 

"Ballooning  is  considerably  over  a  century  old.      It  rendered  one 
of  its  most  conspicuous  services  nearly  ten  years  before  the  end  of 


TIM'    WINNING    TEAM, 

Oscar  Erb>loeh  and  lli-nrv  11.  Clayton  in  tin-  basket  of  the  German 
balloon  Pommern,  which  won  the  international  cup  race  by  a  Might  oi 
S/d'j  miles  in  forty  hourN. 

the    eighteenth    century.       The    invention    of    the    balloon    by    the 

brothers  Montgolfier  in  1783  is  familiar 

"The  ordinary  balloon  of  to-day  is.  in  theory  at  least,  no  im- 
provement over  the  early  products  oi  the  French  Revolution, 
and,  except  for  our  greater  knowledge  of  the  currents  of  the  air. 
could    accomplish     little    more    than    they    did.     Where    the    real 
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progress  has  been  made,  and  a  new  neld  of  practical  advantage 
opened  up,  nas  ueen  in  the  development  of  the  dirigible  self- 
propelling  balloon  or  air-snip,  The  penection  of  the  explosive 
gas-engine,  giving  hign  power  with  marvelOusly  small  weight,  has 
made  such  air-ships  ile." 

Later  events  of  the  week  at   St.  Louis  included  a  race  between 
dirigible   balloons   around   a    three-mile  triangular  course,    which 
was  won  by  the  Beachey  in  4  minutes  and  40  seconds. 

It  is  to  the  driven  aeroplanes,  however,  or  to  some  othei  form  of 
living-machine  heavier  than  the  air,  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  twentieth-century  conquest  of  the  air. 
"  Ballooning."  it  says,  "  is  an  interesting  pastime,  but  it  means  very 
little  in  the  solution  of  this  great  problem,  save  in  so  far  that  by 
accustoming  men  to  flights  in  the  air  it  develops  a  band  of  special- 
ists who  are  ready  to  try  conclusions  in  a  treacherous  medium  with 
an  uncertain  mechanism."  Have  our  recent  experiments,  asks  the 
St.  Louis  Republic,  advanced  us  toward  the  time  when  a  man. 
"wi'h  his  own  private  aeroplane,  aerodrome,  orthopter,  or  other 
gasless  flying-machine,  may  start  from  the  roof  of  the  St.  Louis 
sky-scraper  which  holds  his  office,  and  reach  his  suburban  home  in 
Missouri.  Illinois,  or  perhaps  Indiana  or  Kentucky  in  time  for 
his  evening  meal  "? 


STOPPING  A  STRIKE  BY  INJUNCTION 

THE  labor  papers  are  indignant  at  the  latest  instance  of  "gov- 
ernment by  injunction."  in  which  Judge  A.  C.  Thompson. 
of  Cincinnati,  restrains  the  officials  of  the  International  Press- 
men's 1  nion  from  ordering  or  inciting  a  strike  against  the  United 
Typothetae  of  America,  and  restrains  the  union  from  taking  a  vote 
the  subject  of  a  strike.  Some  editors  seem  to  be  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  men  themselves  are  forbidden  to  quit  work,  but 
this  seems  to  be  an  error.  The  order  declare-  t!  at  the  officers  of 
the  union  are  enjoined 

"from  calling  or  instituting  strikes  or  advising,  aiding,  and  assist- 
ing in  the  calling  or  instituting' of  any  strike  against  the  business 
of  the  said  members  of  said  Typothetae,  or  .my  oi  them,  for  their 
isal  or  the  refusal  of  any  of  them  to  institute  an 'eight-hour 
day  '  in  their  respective  businesses  prior  to  January  1.  1000.  or  the 
'<  losed  shop  '  in  their  respective  businesses  at  any  time." 

The  basis  of  the  injunction  is  the  fact  that  the  union  has  a  con- 
tract with  the  employers  to  work  at  the  present  wages  and  hours 
until  January  i.  1909,  and  the  court  restrains  the  union  officials 
from  any  action  tending  to  a  violation  of  the  contract.  <  >ne  em- 
ployer is  quoted  as  saying: 

"  I  am  glad  that  this  question  d,  as  it  concerns 

every  employer  of  labor  who  makes  an  agreement  with  a  union. 
Employers  must  live  tip  to  agreements.  Why  not  a  union?  It  this 
1  ase  had  been  decided  against  us  it  would  have  meant  that  there 
was  no  use  in  making  an  agreement  with  a  labor  organization  in 
the  future,  as  there  could  have  been  no  guaranty  that  it  would  have 
been  kept." 

The  Chicago  Socialist  makes  this  warm  comment  : 

• 

"  A  set  of  national  officers,  who  have  since  been  repudiated  by 
the  membership,  signed  a  three  years' contract  lor  a  nine-hour  day. 
The  court  holds  that  this  contract  is  binding  upon  the  entire  mem- 
bership and  that,  if  the  organization  gathers  a  strike  fund,  orseeks 
to  pay  out  strike  benefits,  those  so  doing  can  be  punished  by  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

"  Perhaps  the  full  meaning  of  this  decision  may  not  lie  grasped 
from  this  bald  statement. 

"It  has  always  been  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  wage  system 
that  a  man  could  not  sell  himself  into  slavery.  All  wage  contracts 
have  always  been  held  to  be  civil  contracts,  and  no  remedy  has 
been  provided  for  their  rupture  by  either  party  save  through  a 
civil  suit  for  damages. 

"If  this  were  not  so  every  period  of  panic  would  undoubtedly 

thousands  of  workingmen  and  women  selling  themselves  into 

chattel  slavery  for  life  for  the  securityof  a  living.     Such  contra'  ts 


have  frequently  been  made  by  individuals,  either  for  life  or  a  long 
term  of  years,  but  the  courts  have  always  held  that  such  contracts 
were  null  and  void. 

"This  decision  of  the  Cincinnati  judge,  however,  declares  not 
only  that  a  man.  but  that  a  whole  body  of  men,  may  not  simply 
sell  THEMSELVES,  but  may   BE    SOLD   BY    OTHER?    INTO    SLAVERY. 

"  If  the  officers  of  a  union  can  bind  the  members  for  three  years. 
why  not  for  ten,  or  twenty,  or  for  life?  Under  this  decision  if  the 
officials  of  a  union  can  be  bribed  or  deceived  into  contracting 
away  the  liberty  of  their  members,  and  that  contract  CAN  NEVER 
BE  REPUDIATED  BY  THOSE  WHO  ARE  SOLD,  THEN  CHATTEL 
SLAVERY    is    REESTABLISHED." 

The  Worker  (Socialist,  New  York)  records  an  injunction  in 
Vermont  restraining  a  union  from  interfering  with  strike-breakers, 
and  another  in  Minnesota  forbidding  a  boycott,  and  says  : 

"The  list  of  injunctions  against  labor  organizations  which  we 
report  on  our  first  page  this  week  ought  to  be  enough  to  convince 
every  thinking  workingman — and,  for  that  matter,  every  thinking 
man  of  any  class  who  is  not  willing  to  see  the  triumph  of  despot- 
ism in  America — that  the  only  hope  for  defending  old  liberties  is 
resolutely  to  demand  new  liberties  to  be  added  to  them,  to  declare 
emphatically  at  the  ballot-box  for  economic  freedom  to  supple 
ment  political  freedom. 

"The  injunctions  issued  in  Vermont  and  in  Minnesota  are  out- 
rageous enough,  in  all  conscience— the  one  forbidding  a  striker 
even  to  ask  another  workman  not  to  take  his  place,  and  the  other 
forbidding  workingmen  to  unite  in  refusing  to  handle  materials 
made  under  conditions  injurious  to  their  class.  But  these  are  mild 
in  comparison  with  the  order  issued  against  the  Pressmen's  Union. 
In  this  case  a  judge  assumes  to  say  to  some  thousands  of  organ- 
ized workingmen  that  they  shall  be  bound  by  a  contract  which  they 
never  ratified,  an  agreement  provisionally  signed  by  their  agents 
under  the  well-understood  condition  that  it  should  not  be  valid 
without  their  express  approval,  and  which  they  expressly  disap- 
proved when  it  was  submitted  to  them.  Our  judges  are  strong  on 
the  'sacred  right  of  free  contract '  when  it  isaquestion  of  enforcing 
contracts  in  favor  of  the  owners  of  property.  But  they  lose  sight 
'i  the  very  essence  of  contract— the  mutual  consent  of  both  parties 
—when  it  suits  the  interests  of  the  employing  class  to  have  them 
50.  The  defendants  of  capitalism  have  never  tired  of  descri- 
bing union  officers  as  tyrannizing  over  the  rank  and  file  of  the  or- 
ganized men.  Bui  just  so  soon  as  capitalist  interests  demand  it. 
the  courts  are  ready  to  vest  union  officers  with  authority  to  bind 
the  rank  and  file  by  contracts  which  the  rank  and  file  have  voted 
to  reject. 

"The  only  effective  answer  to  these  injunctions,  the  only  guar- 
anty of  the  right  of  workingmen  to  form  and  maintain  democratic 
and  peaceable  organizations,  will  be  a  striking  increase  in  the 
Socialist  vote." 

The  daily  press  make  little  or  no  comment  on  these  injunctions. 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 

■  igns  in  Cuba — some  days  for  hours  at  the  time. — Baltimore  Sun. 

The   returns  from  Shanghai  indicate  that  Taft  will  run  strong  in  the  Man 
.  —Detroit  News. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Wall  Street  extended  to  Mr.  Heinze  a  charai  teristic 
welcome. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  temporary  stringency  felt  in  Wall  Street  will  be  relieved  as  the 

star  ball- playei  Detroit  News. 

The  Philandi  r  Knox  Pre  idential  1 1  is  conducting  itself  in  keeping  with 

the  modi  Q    iker  ancestry.     Baltimore  Sun. 

A  SCIENTIST  claims  that    the  north  pole    is  moving    south.      \  ■■■•    we  know 
what  Wellman  is  really  waiting  for.     New  York  <  ommen  ial 

Big   Bill  Taft  is  a  standing  contradiction  of  the  laws  oi    pa    pei  ti    1        The 
her  away  he  goes  the  bigger  hi   lool  w  York  Evening  Mail. 

Rumor     oi   an  impending  war  with  the  United  State:    do  not   prevent   thi 
Japanese   from   calmlj    preparing   for  an   international  exposition   at  Tokyo  or 
from  ordering  three  hundred  and  sixty  five  locomotives  at  Pittsburg.  —Floi 
Times-l  nion. 

Why  should  the  postal  name  of  Stamboul,  where  the  President  met  the  bear, 

be  changed  to  "Roosevelt  "?     The  Turk's  are  brave  soldiers.     They  have  swung 

the  big  stick  seven  hundred  years.     They  frown  on   race  suicide      They  de- 

e   mollycoi  1    weaklings.     Stamboul    is   their   capital.     .Yrai    York 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT 


WILL  GERMANISM  PREDOMINATE   IN 
AMERICA? 

WHI  LE  the  rumor  that  the  Kaiser  will  send  a  fleet  to  protect 
our  Atlantic  seaboard,  while  our  Navy  is  "exercising" 
around  the  Horn  and  back,  was  a  canard,  yet  it  is  no  canard  that 
the  German  Emperor  feels  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  kindred  spirit 
that  occupies  the  White  House,  and  the  German  press  go  still  far- 
ther and  aver  that  the  link  that  binds  America  and  Germany  is 
something  more  than  the  friendship  between  an  American  Presi- 
dent and  a  European  sovereign.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  says  the 
Koelnische  Zeitung,2M  organ  said  to  be  inspired  by  the  German 
Government,  the  Germans  in  the  United  States  are  the  predomi- 
nant element  as  representing  culture,  science,  and  social  and  polit- 
ical ideals  in  this  country.  Carl  Schurz  is  instanced  as  one  of  the 
ruling  spirits  whose  eyes  were  always  on  his  native  land,  which 
was  to  him  the  model  of  every  good  in  public,  and  private  life.  It 
is,  however,  only  lately,  says  the  paper  cited,  that  Germany  has 
been  "by  merit  raised  to  this  eminence."     Thus  we  read  : 

"The  term 'German  *  in  the  United  States  has  had  a  different 
significance  at  different  times.  In  the  lifetime  of  Carl  Schurz  it 
npresented  the  highest  ideal  of  what  was  good,  an  ideal  after 
which  even  the  American  was  striving.  Germans  in  his  day  were 
welcomed  to  all  the  political  privileges  of  the  young  republic. 
Times  afterward  changed.  It  was  no  longer  political  dissatisfac- 
tion that  drove  the  Germans  to  cross  the  sea,  but  the  commercial 
depression  that  reigned  in  the  labor  market  of  their  country. 
Hence  the  social  standing  of  those  who  emigrated  to  America  in 
later  days  appeared  to  be  of  a  different  order.  The  number  of 
these  emigrants  was  multiplied  a  thousandfold,  but  the  social  gap 
that  separated  them  from  those  who  led  the  army  of  American 
immigrants  increased  in  still  greater  degree.  The  immigrants  ap- 
plied themselves  indeed  to  the  business  activities  of  their  new 
fatherland  as  no  other  nationality  has  done,  but  they  proved  false 
to  the  traditions  of  German  culture.  Their  materialism,  want  of 
taste,  and  lazy  sottishness,  their  political  crudeness  and  ignorance 
reduced  them  to  the  second  or  third  rank  in  the  great  political 
world  of  the  Union,  and  rendered  them  the  ready  object  of  politi- 
cal caricature.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  what  any  visitor  to  the 
United  States  of  to-day  may  verify  for  himself,  that  these  days  are 
now  gone  forever. " 

The  writer  proceeds  to  remark  that  the  improvement  in  the 
morale  of  German-Americans  springs  from  the  fact  that  they  al- 
ways keep  their  eye  on  their  native  land,  a  land  that  leads  the 
world  in  science  and  civilization.  The  foreigner  who  crosses  the 
Atlantic  must  notice  this.  Of  such  a  foreign  visitor  this  writer 
declares ; 

"He  will  be  surprized  on  perceiving  with  what  keen  apprecia- 
tion, with  what  admiration,  the  development  of  the  new  Germany, 
of  the  Empire,  is  watched  in  America.  As  in  the  forties  of  the 
last  century,  so  now  it  is  the  upper  classes  of  Germany  and  Amer- 
ica who- find  themselves  in  sympathetic  accord,  and  it  is  not  so 
much  political  as  commercial  and  intellectual  interests  that  bind 
them  one  to  another.  The  second  emigrational  era  of  which  we 
have  spoken  was  characterized  by  the  sending  to  America  of  un- 
educated peasants  from  'darkest '  Germany  to  toil  in  the  factories 
and  on  the  farms  of  their  new  home.  But  this  kind  of  emigration 
has  happily  almost  ceased  since  Germany  has  been  forced  to  invite 
immigration  to  her  own  territory.  The  emigrants  who  now  pass 
from  Germany  to  the  United  States  are  the  pioneers  in  the  latter 
country  of  commercial,  scientific,  and  artistic  progress.  In  this 
matter  there  is  indeed  an  interchange  between  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  in  the  work  of  promoting  intellectual  advance,  and  this 
intercourse  has  its  highest  expression  in  the  appointment  of  'ex- 
change-professors,' which,  it  is  well  known,  had  its  inception  in 
the  mind  of  the  Kaiser.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  schools  of 
both  countries  will  derive  their  best  and  ablest  teachers  from  such 
an  interchange  of  Germans  and  Americans." 

The  writer  dwells  upon  the  work  of  Professor  Burgess  in  Berlin. 


and  remarks  that  his  successor,  President  Butler,  writes  that  he 
"was  twice  invited  to  dinner  by  the  Kaiser."  From  the  great  na- 
tional melting-pot  of  the  Union,  Germanism  will  come  out  as  the 
largest  alloy  in  the  ingot.     To  quote  his  words : 

"  In  a  country  like  America,  where  the  nations  are  flung  into  a 
common  crucible,  that  people  will  eventually  be  predominant 
which  knows  how  to  preserve  its  original  race  characteristics. 
Any  day  may  bring  Germanism  in  America  into  the  peril  from 
which  School  Commissioner  Guggenheimer  delivered  it  by  provi- 
ding that  his  native  language  should  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  May  there  never  be  wanting  a  man  like  him  to  maintain 
tor  his  countrymen  the  weight  and  influence  which  their  numbers 
and  importance  should  command.  There  was  never  a  time  more 
favorable  than  the  present  for  the  proclamation,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  of  Germany  as  the  model  and  pattern  to  be 
copied  by  the  American  Republic." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


BRIGHTER   PROSPECTS   FOR   CHINA 

\  FTER  years  of  turmoil  and  foreign  aggression,  China  at  last 
•**■  thinks  she  sees  a  prospect  of  peace.  For  some  time  it  has 
been  hard  for  her  to  see  who  was  her  friend  and  who  her  foe,  and 


THE   ANGLO-RUSSIAN   ACCORD. 

"  We  will  pledge  ourselves  merely  to  strive  for  the  protection  (and 
money)  of  our  little  friends."  —Fischictio  (Turin). 

she  has  been  led  to  distrust  her  lively  neighbor  Japan  and  to  think 
that  the  "Yellow  Devils  "  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  "White  Devils" 
of  Europe  and  America.  At  last,  it  appears,  she  has  found  rest 
for  her  soul.  China  formerly  had  peace  because  she  was  remote 
and  forgotten.  Now  she  has  every  guaranty  of  tranquillity  be- 
cause she  is  remembered  in  all  the  conventions  and  treaties  which 
England,  France.  Russia,  and  Japan  have  drawn  up  with  regard  to 
the  territories  of  the  Far  East.  She  should  no  longer  be  suspi- 
cious of  any  one,  declares  The  Celestial  Empire  (Shanghai),  for  all 
the  nations,  in  spite  ot  the  ludicrous  failure  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague,  are  bent  on  peace.  As  the  journal  cited 
declares  : 

"  For  the  time  being  China  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  fence  of 
agreements  and.  without  the  consent  of  the  signatory  Powers. 
China  can  not  be  attacked.  She  is,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  devote 
her  attention  to  the  internal  position.     There  is  no  need  whatever 
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for  her  to  be  suspicious,  as  some  of  her  sons  apparently  are,  of 
the  intentions  of  all  or  any  of  the  Powers  thus  surrounding  her. 
Their  one  desire  is  peace.  Nothing  but  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances too  grave  to  be  denied  would  induce  either  of  these,  signa- 
tory Powers  to  draw  the  sword  just  now.  The  position  of  China 
at  the  present  moment,  therefore,  is  a  far  better  one  in  this  respect 
than  it  was  some  fifty  years  ago.  Then  in  addition  to  the  hungry 
pirates  within  her  own  borders  she  had  mortally  offended  (beat 
Britain  and  France,  who  were  threatening  her  on  her  coasts  and 
through  her  Southern  provinces,  while  Russia,  taking  advantage  oi 
the  opportunity,  was  beginning  to  make  her  presence  felt  along  the 
Northern  frontier.  Then  the  situation  could  not  have  been  much 
worse.  Only  by  chance  or  the  decrees  of  fate  could  China,  as  she 
then  was,  maintain  her  independence.  Now  if  she  loses  her  posi- 
tion it  will  be  her  own  fault." 


VINDICATION  OF  THE  SECOND  DOUMA 

\  S  the  whole  history  of  the  second  Russian  parliament  has 
-**■  been  more  or  less  of  a  mystery  to  foreigners,  many  will  wel- 
come, on  the  eve  of  the  election  of  the  third   Douma,  a  notable 


THE   ADMIRAL  OF  THE  AERIAL  FLEET. 

The  next  refuge  <>t  Nicholas. 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 

article  by  Professor  Milyoukov  in  The  Contemporary  Review 
(London),  in  which  he  undertakes  to  show  why  the  second  Douma 
was  dissolved  and  to  vindicate  its  character  as  a  practical  and 
industrious  body  of  legislators  whose  labor  promised  to  check 
revolution  and  to  cure  the  ills  of  the  Russian  people.  He  says 
that  the  facts  he  enumerates  are  taken  from  "a  report  drawn  up  by 
the  hading  party  in  the  Douma,  the  Cadets,  or  Constitutional 
I  U  mocrats,  and  addrest  to  the  party  congress,  to  the  electors,  and 
to  the  whole  country."  This  party,  he  declares,  tried,  amid  all 
the  "turmoil  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,"  to  secure  what  the 
people  wanted  "by  peaceful  methods  of  parliamentary  action." 
Hut  their  effort-  balked  by  the   Revolutionists,  who  tried  to 

make  the  Douma  "a  center  and  a  basis  lor  revolutionary  agitation," 
and  by  the  Absolutists,  who  dreaded  "  the  triumph  of  representative 
government."     On  the  relative  strength  of  these  parties  he  says: 

"The  representatives  of  the  two  tendencies  1  have  named  were 


numerically  far  stronger  than  the  Cadets  in  the  second  Douma. 
The  Cadets,  with  their  adherents  and  the  Poles,  numbered  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  while  about  two  hundred  members,  inclu- 
ding the  peasants,  belonged  to  the  Revolutionary  Extremists,  and 
about  one  hundred  to  the  Absolutist  Extremists.  Both  Absolu- 
tists and  Revolutionary  Extremists  appealed  to  the  physical  force 
oi  the  people  ;  the  latter  in  order  to  bring  about  complete  democ- 
racy, the  former  in  order  to  secure  a  restoration  of  autocracy. 
These  two  anticonstitutional  wings  were  the  bane  of  the  second 
Douma  and  the  chief  cause  of  its  constitutional  weakness." 

The  insincerity  of  the  Russian  Government,  or  bureaucrary, 
complicated  matters.  The  Douma  had  been  summoned,  but  it 
was  expected  to  act  under  dictation  from  above.  When  it  refused, 
its  doom  was  sealed.  Professor  Milyoukov  goes  into  detail  to 
show  how  comprehensive  was  the  work  which  the  delegates  labored 
to  accomplish.  Committees  on  Labor,  Ecclesiastical  Matters,  Fi- 
nance, National  Education,  the  Budget,  the  Agrarian  Question, 
etc..  sat  night  and  day.  and  their  reports  were  printed  in  a  volume 
of  four  hundred  pages.  He  closes  this  summary  in  the  following 
words  : 

"  I  have  felt  obliged  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  Douma's  leg- 
islative work  in  order  to  counteract  the  accusations  by  means  of 
which  Professor  Maartens  and  others  attempted  to  prepare  Euro- 
pean public  opinion  for  the  dissolution.  The  chief  objection  urged 
against  the  continued  existence  of  the  Douma  was  its  inability  to 
work.  The  reader  can  see  for  himself  that  such  a  reproach  can 
only  be  explained  as  the  outcome  either  of  sheer  ignorance  or  of 
premeditated  calumny.  The  real  cause  of  the  Government's  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Douma  was  the  democratic  spirit  which  in- 
spired the  whole  of  its  legislative  work.  It  certainly  interfered 
with  the  class  interests  of  what  the  Prime  Minister  called  'the 
upper  130,000, '  a  class  which,  strictly  speaking,  hardly  exceeds  the 
tenth  of  that  number.  I  must  remind  the  English  reader  that  even 
if  a  law  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  these  130,000 — admitting. 
for  a  moment,  the  accuracy  of  the  Premier's  figures — had  passed 
the  Douma,  it  had  yet  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  Council 
of  State  (a  half-elected,  half-nominated  Upper  House),  discust  in 
special  Committees  of  Conciliation  between  the  Douma  and  the 
t  ouncil  of  State,  and  finally  sanctioned  orvetoed  by  the  Emperor." 

The  dissolution  was  followed  by  the  autocratic  promulgation  of 
a  new  Electoral  Act.  and  he  points  out  that  this  new  act  of  1907 
was  passed  in  open  violation  of  the  "Fundamental  Laws,"  which 
provide  that  the  franchise  can  not  be  changed  except  by  the 
Douma  and  the  Council  of  State.  In  the  new  Electoral  Act  the 
state  authorities  surrendered  to  "a  reactionary  clique  of  nobles." 
Its  chief  characteristic,  as  compared  with  the  act  of  1904,  is  that  it 
reverses  the  ratio  of  the  landlord  and  peasant  electors.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  given  as  illustrating  the  change  in  the  numbers  of 
electors  chosen  by  the  primary  constituencies  to  elect  their  depu- 
ties in  the  provincial  colleges: 

The  Former  Law,        The  New  Law, 
Dec.  24,  1905.  June  lb,  iqoy . 

Landowners 1,949  2,594 

Peasants 2,424  1,113 

Inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns 1,347  1,308 

Workingmen.  176  112 

Cossacks ui  34 

Totals 6,007  5.i6i 

He  concludes  with  the  following  mournful  words  : 

"  Every  unbiased  reader  will  understand  that  the  quiet  legisla- 
tive work  of  the  Douma  which  I  have  described  above  must,  if  it 
had  been  suffered  to  reach  its  natural  culmination,  have  restored 
complete  tranquillity  to  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
plain  that  the  Government's  violation  of  the  law,  and  all  the  social 
consequences  this  violation  implies,  constitute  fresh  material  for 
fierce  civil  dissension,  and  are  likely  to  foster  disorder  anew  and 
once  more  to  bring  ruin  and  disaster  upon  my  unfortunate  country. 
Where  lies  the  responsibility  for  the  present  sad  state  of  affairs— 
In  the  ill-will  of  the  rulers?  In  the  bad  statesmanship  of  the  gov- 
erning body?  In  the  mistakes  of  the  leaders  of  the  emancipatory 
movement?  In  a  natural  reaction  against  revolutionary  excesses? 
Or  in  the  combined  action  of  all  these  causes?  Perhaps  I  had 
better  leave  the  reader  to  decide." 
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GERMAN  IDEAS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

WOMAN 

THE  interrogatory  puzzle  or  problem  of  the  American  woman, 
including  the"  Gibson  Girl  "  and  the"  Harrison  Fisher  Girl," 
is  discust  at  some  length  by  Max  von  Brandt  in  the  Deutsche 
Revue  (Stuttgart).  Mr.  von  Brandt  is  a  (German  writer  ot"  author- 
ity, and  has  served  in  many  diplomatic  capacities  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  thinks  that  in  this  country  several  things  conspire  to 
lender  the  mothers  and  daughters  peculiar.  They  are  singular 
both  from  a  racial  and  social  standpoint,  and  he  endeavors,  with 
true  German  thoroughness  and  ponderosity,  to  point  out  the  things 
which  distinguish  our  girls  from  those  of  his  native  land.  He  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  he  is  speaking  merely  of  those  who  are 
neither  African,  Chinese,  nor  Japanese  in  origin.  He  also  ex- 
cludes from  his  generalizations  those  of  the  Latin  and  other  races 
who  form  colonies  in  the  United  States  and  never  blend  completely 
with  the  population.  He  calculates  that  there  are  some  32,641,781 
American  women  of  the  class  he  designates,  and  with  scientific 
punctilio  tells  us  : 

"  In  the  United  States  there  exist  Americanized  strata  <>t  popu- 
lation derived  from  the  early  immigrants.  English.  Dutch,  French, 
Spanish,  German,  Danish,  and  Scandinavian.  The  newest  addi- 
tions, of  whom  the  majority  are  Russians,  Poles,  Austrians,  and 
Italians,  can  not  be  reckoned  as  American  women.  The  influence 
of  America  has  not  entered  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  such.  But 
even  when  the  class  of  the  American  woman  is  thus  defined  it  is 
impossible  to  point  to  a  typical  American  girl,  such  as  would  any- 
where be  recognizable.  The 'Gibson  Girl'  is  merely  a  type  of 
young  women  often  met  with,  such  as  the  still  more  modern  'Har- 
rison Fisher  Girl  '  so  recently  appearing  in  the  lighter  literature  of 
the  land.  In  reality  the  American  women  are  as  specialized  by 
descent,  education,  locality,  and  climate  as  are  the  dwellers  in  sep- 
arate provinces  of  other  countries.  Every  American  man,  and  still 
more  every  American  woman,  are  different  from  each  other  accord- 
ing as  they  live  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  or  other  cities,  just  as  the  Germans  are, 
according  as  they  live  in  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Cologne,  or  Munich." 

While  the  American  woman  thus  varies  in  type  so  that  the  dress. 
voice,  and  countenance  of  a  Boston  culturist  are  distinct  from  the 
pork-packer's  child  of  Chicago,  the  French  Creole  of  New  Orleans, 
or  the  aristocrat  of  New  Amsterdam  descent,  yet  all  these  Ameri- 
can girls  have  certain  common  characteristics,  which  Mr.  von 
Hrandt  specifies  as  follows  : 

"There  are,  however,  two  peculiarities  to  be  found  in  American 
girls.  Whether  born  or  merely  brought  up  in  America,  they  evi- 
dence the  same  independence  of  judgment,  and  the  same  complete 


self-reliance.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  is  the  result  of  the  edu- 
cation in  public  schools  and  in  the  coeducation  of  colleges,  or  in 
their  freedom  from  that  condition  of  legal  and  social  subserviency 
to  which  the  gentler  sex  is  doomed  in  older  countries.  It  is  with 
us  most  frequently  the  case  that  the  female  members  of  the  family 
are  occupied  with  providing  for  and  looking  to  the  future,  while 
the  men  are  making  provision  for  the  present,  its  needs  and  its  ex- 
penses. Such  a  thing  is  inconceivable  in  the  United  States.  Here 
the  number  of  girls  and  women  who  make  their  own  living  is  ever 
increasing." 

Then  the  writer  goes  into  statistics  and  shows  that  women  are 
not  supplanting  men  in  money-making  occupations.  Only  eighteen 
percent,  of  American  women  work  for  wages.  He  thinks  that 
coeducation  is  getting  a  setback  in  the  I'nited  States  and  that 
girls,  even  in  female  colleges,  learn  little  else  than  independenc  :e 
and  the  love  of  liberty.     To  quote  his  words: 

"It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  life  led  by  young  girls  in  col- 
leges and  universities  is  nothing  more  than  what  the  Americans 
call  '  having  a  good  time.'  a  time,  however,  which  they  gladly  give 
up  on  any  opportunity  of  obtaining  .in  occupation.  More  fre- 
quently than  in  Germany  do  women  employees  and  factory  work 
ers  leave  a  present  place  for  better  wages  in  a  distant  town  in  the 
South  or  West." 

He  concludes  by  reviewing  the  question  of  "race  suicide,"  due, 

he  thinks,  to  "the  love  of  a  free  life,  the  sell-will,  the  hatred  of 
responsibility,  of  the  cares  of  a  household,  which  distinguish  the 
American  girl."  This  same  spirit  accounts,  he  declares,  for  the 
frequency  of  divorce,  one  out  of  every  ten  weddings  ending  by  the 
legal  separation  of  man  and  wife.—  Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 

A  SUGGESTION  FOR  JAPANESE  EMIGRATION— It  .seems 
strange  that  the  Japanese  have  become  so  fascinated  with  Western 
civilization  and  Western  thought  that  they  think  their  most  desir- 
able home  would  be  in  the  West,  where,  as  The  Japan  Weekly  Ga- 
zette (Yokohama)  bluntly  declares,  "they  are  not  wanted."  In  the 
meantime  one  section  of  the  Japanese  Archipelago,  the  Hokkaido, 
or  Northern  Circuit,  including  Yezo  and  the  adjacent  islands,  is 
not  populated  to  a  degree  that  its  natural  resources  seem  to  war- 
rant. Why  go  abroad,  asks  The  Gazette,  when  not  only  Korea  and 
Manchuria,  but  Northern  Japan  itself,  stand  in  need  of  active  in- 
dustrial exploitation?  Of  the  material  richness  of  the  Hokkaido 
this  journal  speaks  as  follows  : 

"The  vastness  of  its  timber  supply,  including  valuable  hard 
woods  that  might  be  exported,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil  shown 
in  the  crops  of  clover,  cereals,  and  vegetables  of  all  sorts,  proclaim 


BARBARISM   AND  CIVILIZATION. 

Strange  that  the  representatives  of  both  employ  the  same  weapon   in 

propagating  their  faith. 

FischUtio  (Turin) . 


THEORIES    AND    FACTS. 

General  Drude— "It  is  extremely  kind  of  our  diplomats  at  The 
Hague  to  have  sent  us  so  noble  an  assurance  of  universal  peace  and  the 
impossibility  of  future  warfare.''  —Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


HUMAN  NATURE  WITH  THE  MASK  OFF. 
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it  as  a  natural  pasture-land  and  a  paradise  of  diversified  farming. 
An  excellent  hard  coal  is  also  found  there.  So  far,  the  Hokkaido 
lias  only  a  million  population,  whereas  it  could  easily  sustain  five 
or  ten  times  that  number.  The  present  reluctance  to  colonize  the 
section  seems  to  be  due  solely  to  the  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part 
of  Japanese.  They  are  used  to  one  kind  of  farming,  chiefly  the 
raising  of  rice,  and  to  one  kind  of  living,  chiefly  that  possible  in 
light  clothing  and  unsubstantial  buildings.  The  Hokkaido  farmer 
and  lumberer,  on  the  other  hand,  must  adapt  himself  to  new  agri- 
cultural conditions  and  new  forms  of  life  under  a  changed  climate. 
If  that  were  done,  .  .  .  the  Japanese  colonist  would  find  in  the 
Hokkaido  the  most  remunerative  field  of  labor  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  his  wealth  would  go  directly  to  enrich  his  own  country 
and  swell  its  trade,  besides  relieving  the  pressure  of  overpopula- 
tion in  other  section-." 


"It  is  time  that  we  give  up  all  these  'antis,'  which  really  have 
no  meaning.  The  Socialist  party  is  in  no  sense  opposed  to  any 
institution,  to  any  tendency,  to  any  monarchy.  Nor  is  it  opposed 
to  the  army,  but  only  to  those  obstacles,  whatever  they  may  be, 
which  hinder  the  progress,  economic  and  moral,  of  the  working 
classes." — Translations  made  for 'The  Literary  DlGl 


ATTITUDE  OF  EUROPEAN   SOCIALISTS 
TOWARD  MILITARISM 

THE  imprisonment  of  Karl  Liebknecht.  a  lawyer,  for  advoca- 
ting antimilitarism.  lias  raised  the  question  how  far  Euro- 
pean Socialism  is  pacifist.  Mr.  Liebknecht  was  arraigned  at 
Leipsic  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  because  he  had  published  a 
brochure  in  which  he  advocated  a  violent  modification  of  the  Ger- 
man Imperial  Constitution,  including  the  abolition  of  the  standing 
army,  by  means  of  a  universal  strike  among  the  soldiers,  which 
practically  would  imply  a  military  revolution.  The  accused  is 
what  is  styled  in  English  papers  a  "rabid  Socialist,"  but  August 
Bebel,  the  great  German  Socialist  leader,  when  put  on  the  witness- 
stand,  remarked,  as  reported  in  his  own  paper,  Vorwaerts  i  Berlin)  : 

"The  accused  has  engaged  in  an  active  antimilitarist  campaign 
for  the  last  three  years.  As  a  witness  here,  and  as  president  of 
the  Socialist  party  to  which  he  belongs,  I  consider  his  method  of 
proceeding  unsound  both  in  theory  and  practise,  and  by  his  pro- 
ceedings his  party  have  incurred  the  danger  of  appearing  to  be 
quixotic.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  German  Socialists  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  reject  antimilitarism.  They  feel  that  their  func- 
tion is  confined  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of  economic  prob- 
lems. At  the  late  Socialistic  Congress  at  Stuttgart  I  energetically 
opposed  the  antimilitarist  motions  both  of  Liebknecht  and  HerveV' 

Thus  the  German  Socialists,  as  represented  by  their  able  and 
brilliant  leader,  are  opposed  to  antimilitarism  and  ant  (patriotism. 
The  French  Socialists  are  divided  into  two  sections  on  these 
points,  and  the  Socialists  of  Italy,  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
Critica  Sociale  (Rome),  utterly  repudiate  the  doctrines  of  Herve. 
Writing  in  this  Roman  Socialist  organ  Prof.  G.  Andriulli  sets  out 
to  define  the  meaning  of  antimilitarism,  and  remarks  : 

"  If  by  this  term  is  meant  the  desire  to  proportion  the  size  of  the 
military  budget  to  the  actual  resources  of  the  country,  as  is  the 
wish  of  Socialists,  the  term  is  inexact.  If  absolute  pacifism  is  in- 
tended, we  have  the  theory  of  Herve'  ;  if  merely  a  wish  for  peace 
is  meant,  we  have  an  antimilitarism  common  to  the  proletariat  and 
the  bourgeoisie,  to  the  Socialists  and  the  Conservatives.  If  the 
word  involves  the  idea  of  no  warlike  intervention  when  aggression 
upon  economic  rights  is  confronted,  the  question  has  no  reference 
to  the  existence  of  an  army,  but  only  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
employed." 

The  Socialists  of  Italy  wish  rather  to  alter  the  conditions  of 
military  service  than  abolish  the  army,  which  they  would  consider 
a  chimerical  proposition.     In  the  words  of  Mr.  Andriulli  : 

"  Italian  Socialism  waits  for  the  clay  when  the  whole  nation  will 
be  armed,  a  state  of  things  which,  while  it  puts  an  end  to  the  pres- 
ent long  service  of  professional  soldiers,  would  not  abolish  the 
staff  and  commissioned  officers,  much  less  destroy  the  military 
spirit  of  the  country.  In  short,  we  propose  to  reform  the  army, 
not  destroy  it.  As  the  Socialist  party  in  Italy  aims  at  changing 
the  tendency  of  the  Government,  the  parliament,  the  municipality, 
yet  can  not  rightly  be  called  antigovernmental,  antiparliamentary, 
or  antimunicipal,  so  it  is  absurd,  for  an  analogous  reason,  to  call 
it  antimilitarist. 


SPARKS  FROM   THE  ANVIL 

The  Government  has  vetoed  the  employment  of  Chinese  labor  for  railway 
work.     They  seem  to  be  imitating  the  San  Francisco  authorities. — Tokyo  I'w  /.. 

Roosevelt  is  still  fighting  the  trusts.  Rockefeller  has  not  yet  met  his 
fine  of  $30,000,000.  We  hear,  however,  that  he  is  to  pay  in  yearly  instalments 
of  $3. — Humoristische  Blactter. 

The  start  of  the  American  battle-ships  for  the  Pacific  coast  will  have  to  bi 
delayed  for  two  months  owing  to   many  of   the  vessels  being  wholly  unfit   to 
undertake  such  a    long   voyage.     This  bears   out   President  Roosevelt' 
tention  that    it    was  absurd   for  Japan  to  be  alarmed  some  little   time    i 
Punch  (London). 

Europe,  the  Sick  Woman. — The  old  quack  doctress  of  the  world  i>  in  an 
alarming  condition  of  health,  and  so,  like  a  sick  child,  fumbles  withsui 
as   the   Peace  Conference,   and  the  Convention  of  Algeciras,  meetings  of  am- 
bassadors,  interviews   between   chancellors   and   sovereigns,   all  of   which    are 
mere  make-believes. —  F  •■  -hietto. 

Clemexxkai     as   a    Playwright. — The  sad  news  reaches  us  from    iii 
that  Clemenceau's  one-act  play,   the   "Veil  of  Luck,"  was  a  failure.     Even 
worse  news  comes  about  a   longer  piece  played  in    Morocco.     Not  only  is  it 
uncertain  whether  the  first  act   has  been  finished,  but  it  is  doubted  whether 
there  will  be  any  end  at  all  to  the  whole  drama. — Kladderadatsch- 

"We  ha ve  received  the  following  spicy  analysis  of  British  civilizing  procedures 
in  Africa,  from  a  young  Egyptian  from  Tanta,  who  shows  dramatic  aptitudes. 
The  title  of  his  communication  is 

A     I  RAGEDY    IN    SIX    ACT  S. 

Act  i. — The  Missionary. 

Act  2. — Whisky  and  Pale  Ale. 

Act  3. — The  Maxim  Gun. 

Act  4. — A  Newspaper. 

Act  5. — Cricket  and  Football. 

Act  6. — Death  of  the  Last  Aborigine. 

Finis. — Band  plays  'Rule,  Britannia.'  " — The  Egyptian  Standard. 


AUTUMN    AT  THE    HAGUE. 


MARS-  "  The  motions  and  proposals  for  peace  at  The  Hague  have 
(alien  as  Hat  and  dead  as  autumn  leaves.  Let  us  at  least  stuff  them 
into  . 1  pillow  upon  which  Peace  may  slumber  for  another  century." 

—KLuhicradatsch  (Berlin  . 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


WHY  THE  QUEBEC  BRIDGE  WENT  DOWN 

IT  is  now  certain,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Scientific  Amer- 
ican (New  York,  October  12),  that  the  great  Quebec  bridge, 
which  collapsed  on  August  29,  owed  its  insufficient  strength  to  the 
too  great  confidence  of  the  engineers  in  their  theoretical  calcula- 
tions. The  writer  then  informs  us  that  the  bridge  fell"because 
of  the  buckling  of  the  bottom  chords  ;  the  bottom  chords  buckled 
because  the  four  ribs  or  webs  of  which  each  was  buildup  were  not 
sufficiently  braced  together  to  enable  them  to  act  as  a  whole." 
The  point  of  original  weakness  he  locates  "in  the  left-hand  bottom 
chord  of  the  anchor-arm  in  the  second  panel  out  from  the  main 
pier."     lint,  he  continues  : 

"Subsequent  detailed  examinations  of  the  wreck  show  that,  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  failure  of  the  left-hand  chord,  the  corre- 
sponding right-hand  chord  collapsed  in  a  similar  manner,  being 
buckled  into  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  Furthermore,  the  later  in- 
vestigations have  revealed  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  bottom- 
chord  members  had  shown  signs  of  weakness  which  were  sufficiently 
disconcerting  to  cause  comment  and  considerable  anxiety  among 
the  workmen  on  the  bridge.  Of  this  there  seems  now  to  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  Evidently,  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  the 
various  struts,  posts,  and  chords  throughout  the  whole  bridge, 
but  particularly  the  chords,  were  suffering  from  overstrain  and 
were  trembling  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  it  was  merely  some 
local  action  that  caused  the  break  to  happen  just  where  it  did. 
J'robably  there  were  a  score  of  other  compressive  members  which 
might  have  failed  as  readily  as  this  one. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  are  confronted  with  the  significant  fact 
that,  regarding  the  tension-members,  that  is,  the  eye-bars,  there 
had  never  been  any  anxiety  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  erecting 
gangs  ;  everybody  connected  with  the  bridge,  from  riveters  up  to 
chief  engineer,  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  these  members  were 
standing  well  up  to  their  work." 

The  manner  of  collapse  is  explained  by  the  writer  by  employing 
as  an  illustration  an  ordinary  cane,  used  to  support  the  body. 
The  cane  begins  to  yield  by  bending  or  "buckling"  in  the  middle, 
and  if  held  firmly  at  this  point  it  will  support  a  greater  weight 
than  otherwise.  The  bridge-chords  were  composed  of  parallel 
steel  plates,  and  to  prevent  their  buckling  these  plates  were  held 
parallel  by  steel  lattice-work.  This,  the  writer  asserts,  was  not 
strong  enough,  but  tore  apart,  allowing  the  plates  to  bend  and  give 
Avay.  In  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Formula  and  the  Testing 
Machine,"  the  same  paper  recommends  that  actual  tests  be  sub- 
stituted for  calculation  in  the  future,  even  where  the  tests  would 
involve  great  expense.     It  says  ; 

"The  Quebec  bridge  was  the  victim  of  a  too  blind  faith  in  the 
formula.  This  primarily.  Possibly  it  was  the  victim  of  the  un- 
wise practise  of  permitting  the  successful  contractor  for  abridge 
to  work  out  the  details  of  the  design  himself.  We  understand  that 
the  contract  for  this  bridge  was  taken  for  a  fixt  sum.  If  so,  this 
obviously  imposed  upon  the  engineer  who  developed  the  plans 
the  task  of  keeping  down  the  sum  total  of  material  in  the  bridge  to 
the  lowest  possible  figure  compatible  with  safety 

"Among  the  many  lessons  taught  by  this  catastrophe,  the  one 
which  stands  out  preeminently  is  that  some  of  our  bridge  engineers 
have  been  placing  an  altogether  too  implicit  faith  in  the  commonly 
accepted  formula  for  compression-members,  and  also  that  they 
have  been  too  anxious  to  practise  economy  of  materials 

"Does  it  not  look  as  tho  the  time  has  arrived  when,  in  view  of 
the  enormous  interests  involved,  Congress  should  appropriate 
funds  for  the  institution  of  such  a  plant,  in  which  tests,  even  as 
costly  as  these,  could  be  carried  out?  The  testing  of  large-sized 
bridge-members  would  form  only  a  part  of  the  work  which  such  a 
plant  would  accomplish.  The  rapid  developme...  jf  concrete  con- 
struction, for  instance,  has  brought  in  its  train  a  number  of  prob- 
lems which  call  for  immediate  investigation.  Evidence  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  many  failures  of  armored  concrete  which  are  con- 
tinually occurring.     It  is  positively  appalling  to  think  of  the  num- 


ber of  buildings,  factory  chimneys,  bridges,  etc.,  which  are  being 
rushed  up  all  over  the  country,  and  contemplate  the  fact  that  no 
small  percentage  of  them  embody  inherent  weakness  either  of  de- 
sign or  construction,  which  may  bring  about  their  ultimate  col- 
lapse. In  the  field  of  concrete-steel  alone,  a  government  plant  of 
this  kind  would  yield  invaluable  results.  It  is  true  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  doing,  and  has  done,  a  large  amount  of  work  of  this 
character  in  plants  of  limited  capacity,  but  the  plan  we  advocate 
would  call  for  a  thoroughly  comprehensive,  well-equipped  plant, 
presided  over  by  a  corps  of  civil  engineers,  permanently  assigned 
to  their  positions,  who  would  thus  acquire  that  store  of  cumulative 
knowledge  and  proficiency  which  continued  service  in  a  special 
line  such  as  this  can  alone  insure." 


SCIENTIFIC   BURGLARY 

r  I  "  1 1  E  ease  with  which  thick  plates  of  iron  or  steel  may  be  sev- 
-1  ered  with  the  oxyacetylene  blowpipe  has  been  described  in 
these  columns  recently.  The  usefulness  of  this  method  in  the  bus- 
iness of  burglary  was  not  long  in  being  demonstrated.  United 
States  Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  in  a  letter  from  Chemnitz.  <  ier- 
many,  printed  in  Machinery  (New  York,  October),  records  the 
exploits  of  a  German  burglar  in  which  this  device  plays  an  impor- 
tant part.  The  Consul  observes  that  builders  and  owners  of  safes 
will  now  have  to  take  added  precautions,  and  himself  suggest - 
some  possible  methods  of  protection  against  this  new  danger. 
While  some  of  these  are  perhaps  open  to  the  objection  that  the 
cure  is  worse  than  the  evil,  they  are  at  least  worth  considering. 
We  read  in  part : 

"Some  large  safes  are  so  disposed  that  they  are  under  frequent 
observation  by  watchmen  looking  through  windows.  Usually  this 
observation  is  confined  to  the  doors  of  bank  vaults  or  the  like, 
altho  in  the  case  of  the  globular  safes  it  practically  extends  to  all 
exposed  sides.  In  the  greater  majority  of  cases  existing  safes 
would  offer  next  to  no  difficulty  to  a  skilful  cracksman  if  able  to 
work  without  being  seen.  It  is  evident  that  owners  w  ill  be  forced 
henceforth  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  all 
possibilities  of  access  to  free-standing,  movable  safes,  or  the  hid- 
den sides  of  safes  embedded  in  cement  or  masonry. 

"Manufacturers  of  safes  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  impelled  to 
fight  the  scientific  burglar  with  his  own  weapons.  In  somewhat 
the  same  fashion  by  which  time-locks  prevent  the  opening  of  the 
lock  of  a  safe  during  certain  hours,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy 
to  introduce  into  safe  construction  chemico-mechanical  devices 
which,  during  a  limited  time,  would  render  it  either  fatal  or  phys- 
ically impossible  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  a  safe  or  vault,  were 
the  walls  or  doors  tampered  with  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  ac- 
cess to  the  interior.  13y  the  use  of  a  very  simple  form  of  apparatus 
containing  potassium  cyanid  and  sulfuric  acid,  a  robber  would  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  deadly  fumes  of  prussic  acid. 

"Less  dangerous,  through  possibilities  of  accident  to  those  reg- 
ularly using  a  safe,  would  be  the  employment  of  substances  crip- 
pling a  safe-blower  or  forcing  him  to  an  instantaneous  retreat. 
The  volatilization  of  a  few  drops  of  ethyl-dichlor-acetate  would 
cause  such  profuse  and  persistent  weeping  that  one  in  the  neigh 
borhood  would  be  temporarily  blinded  if  he  persisted  in  remaining. 
The  breaking  of  a  tube  of  liquid  ammonia  would  render  immediate 
withdrawal  imperative  under  peril  of  suffocation.  Several  similar 
compounds  are  at  the  service  of  constructors.  Eventually  the  dar- 
ing burglar,  with  sufficient  scientific  training,  might  venture  to  face 
the  unknown  dangers  of  a  safe  well  provided  with  more  or  less 
effective  neutralizing  agents  for  the  concealed  possibilities  of  de- 
fense ;  but  certainly  for  some  time,  at  slight  expense,  effective  pro- 
tection can  be  devised  against  the  attack  of  the  scientific  cracks- 
man with  his  portable  oxyacetylene  blowpipe." 

On  these  suggestions  the  editor  of  Machinery  comments  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Some  of  the  measures  suggested  would  be  more  danger* 
safe-users  than  common  prudence  would  permit,  and  as  for  all  it 
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is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  the  ingenuity  displayed  by 
safe-breakers  would  probably  enable  them  to  readily  overcome 
everyone  of  the  obstacles  suggested,  for  the  Consul  has  practically 
admitted  it  already." 


A  RAILWAY  HUNG  ON  CABLES 

AX  interesting  use  of  a  cableway  to  support  a  temporary  track 
used  in  making  a  fill  across  a  marsh  is  described  in  Engineer- 
ing News  (New  York,  October  to).  The  writer  notes  that  altho 
the  suspended  cableway  with  traveling  bucket  is  a  standard  method 


"As  soon  as  this  sink-hole  was  crossed  a  large  trestle  bent  was 
erected,  and  the  long  span  decreased  by  guy  supports  and  timber 
grillage  blocks.  The  material  deposited  in  this  hole  (25,000  cubic 
yards  in  a  month)  shoved  ahead  and  completely  carried  away  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  pile  trestle  which  was  serving  as  forward 
anchorage  for  the  cableway.  Timber  towers  were  then  built  ahead 
and  blocked  up  and  skidded  forward  as  the  work  progressed.  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  now  being  carried  on.  Perma- 
nent towers,  founded  on  piles,  have  been  erected  far  ahead  of  the 
work  to  act  as  anchorages,  and  the  movable  towers  are  used  as 
supports  for  the  cableway." 

In  the  second  place  where  cables  are   being  used  there  is  a  deep 


Courtesy  of  "  Engineering  News,"  New  York. 

A   VIEW   OF    THE    KILL. 


CARS    FILLING    EMBANKMENT    FROM    CABLEWAY. 


of  making  long,  inaccessible  railway  rills,  a  cableway  has  rarely 
been  used  as  the  framework  on  which  to  lay  a  track  for  the  carry- 
ing of  dump-cars.  The  railroad  on  which  this  method  was  used  in 
two  places  is  the  Lake  Erie  &  Pittsburg  Railroad,  now  under  con- 
struction from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg.     We  read  : 

"Altho  the  same  general  principle  was  utilized   in  each  one  of 

these  examples,  the  local  conditions  were  different  and  the  details 
of  construction  were  independently  solved.  The  first  was  made 
over  a  deep  marsh  of  too  soft  a  nature  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
pile  trestle,  and  the  described  method  was  adopted  only  after  se\  - 
eral  other  schemes  had  failed  :  the  second  till  was  over  a  deep 
gorge  with  good  solid  foundations,  and  the  cableway  was  adopted 
primarily  because  it  seemed  to,  be  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient 
method. 

"About  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Cleveland  .  .  .  the  line  of 
the  new  railroad  crosses  a  swamp  on  an  embankment  from  25  to 
33  feet  high  and  1 '4  miles  in  length.  The  bottom  lands  across 
which  the  line  is  located  are  used  for  raising  celery  and  are  over 
laid  by  a  black,  decomposed  vegetable  soil,  incapable  of  sustain- 
ing any  material  weight.  Soundings  showed  the  greater  part  of 
the  ground  to  have  a  mud  crust  about  15  feet  thick,  then  quicksand 
for  15  feet,  then  10  feet  of  soft  clay  overlying  the  hard  blue-cla) 
bottom.  At  intervals  the  mud  crust  was  only  15  feet  thick,  and 
under  it  was  a  heavy  underground-stream  flow  so  great  that  the 
water  spurted  several  feet  out  of  the  sounding-pipes.  These  sub- 
terranean lakes  were  so  numerous  as  to  make  impracticable  the 
ordinary  methods  of  filling. " 

Two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  crossing  were  made  ;  one  by  la\  - 
ing  track  on  a  trestle  built  on  a  foundation  of  crossed  timbers  and 
brush,  and  another  by  constructing  a  pile  trestle  on  the  ordinary 
plan.  In  both  cases  the  track  sank  into  the  mud,  and  the  cable 
scheme  was  tried  as  a  last  resort.     Says  the  writer  : 

"Two  i>i-inch  steel  cables,  about  5  feet  center  to  center,  were 
stretched  from  an  anchorage  in  the  fill  already  made,  over  the  near- 
est bent  of  the  pile  trestle  remaining  and  on  to  the  farther  bents, 
to  which  the  other  end  was  anchored.  Upon  these  cables  ties  were 
fastened,  .  .  .  and  a  track  laid  upon  which  the  loaded  cars  were 
pushed  and  dumped,  one  at  a  time,  at  the  end  of  the  fill.  The  first 
span  used  was  over  200  feet,  covering  the  hole  into  which  the  tres- 
tle had  sunk  and  which  was  at  this  time  a  pond  of  water  175  feet 
long  and  14  feet  deep.  On  account  of  the  large  span  made  neces- 
sary by  the  impossibility  of  driving  a  trestle  bent  in  this  pond, 
the  sag  in  the  cable  was  very  great,  and  the  instability  of  the  cars 
quite  marked.  This,  together  with  the  great  depth  of  the  fill, 
necessitated  the  constant  jacking  of  the  track  under  the  fill. 


gorge  with  solid  bottom,  but  calculation  showed  that  the  cable 
method  would  be  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  plan,  saving  about 
>i  700.  or  more  than  half  the  cost. 


POISON   FOODS 

UNDER  this  somewhat  sensational  heading  an  interesting 
classification  of  foods  is  made  in  a  recent  number  of 
McClure's  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson.  Dr.  Hutchinson's  title 
would  appear  to  mean  simply  that  nearly  all  kinds  of  food  may 
disagree  with  the  user  and  that  some  kinds  are  almost  sure  to  dis- 
agree. What  we  call  the  great  staple  foods  of  the  world  are  those 
that  in  the  long  experience  of  mankind  have  been  found  not  to  be 
injurious  at  any  time;  tho  Dr.  Hutchinson  informs  his  readers  in 
a  foot-note  that  even  beefsteak  orwdieat  flour  may  act  like  a  poison 
to  some  people,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  we  may  not  hastily  ex- 
clude any  food-stuff  from  the  injurious  class.  Dr.  Hutchinson 
writes  : 

"  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  in  the  way  of  generalization  is  that 
certain  great  food-staples  have  proved  themselves  within  the  age- 
long experience  of  humanity  to  possess  a  larger  amount  of  nutritive 
value,  digestibility,  and  other  beneficial  qualities,  and  a  smaller 
proportion  of  undesirable  properties,  than  any  others.  These, 
through  an  exceedingly  slow  and  gradual  process  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  have  come  to  form  the  staples  of  food  in  common  use 
by  the  human  race  all  over  the  world.  It  is  really  astonishing 
how  comparatively  few  of  them  there  are,  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider them  broadly  :  the  flesh  and  the  milk  of  three  or  four  domes- 
ticated animals;  the  flesh  of  three  or  four,  and  the  eggs  of  one 
species  of  domesticated  birds  ;  three  great  grains — wheat,  rice,  and 
maize — and  a  half-dozen  smaller  and  much  less  frequent  ones  :  one 
hundred  or  so  species  of  fishes  and  shell-fish  ;  two  sugars  ;  a  dozen 
or  so  starch-containing  roots  and  tubers,  only  two  of  which — the 
potato  and  the  manioc — are  of  real  international  importance ; 
twenty  or  thirty  fruits ;  forty  of  fifty  vegetables — these  make  up 
two-thirds  of  the  food-supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 

"Instead  of  wondering  at  the  variety  and  profuseness  of  the 
human  food-supply,  the  biologist  is  rather  inclined  to  ejaculate 
with  the  Londc  footman  immortalized  by  John  Leech,  who,  when 
told  by  the  coorv  that  there  would  be  mutton-chops  for  dinner  and 
roast  beef  for  supper,  exclaimed  :  'Nothink  but  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork — pork,  mutton,  and  beef.  Hin  my  opinion,  hit's  'igh  time- 
some  new  hanimal  was  inwented  !' 

"On    looking   into  the  matter  further,  one  finds   these   various 
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standard  comestibles  arranged  in  a  sort  of  rough  order  of  compar- 
ative importance  which  is  singularly  uniform  all  over  the  world. 
First  come  the  staples,  which  group  includes  the  mammalian 
meats,  maize,  wheat,  or  rice,  butter  or  oil,  sugar,  and  salt.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  money  expended  for  food  by 
every  civilized  race  and  most  barbaric  ones  goes  to  purchase  some 
combination  of  these  great  staples.  Science  has.  of  course,  long 
ago  vindicated  the  good  sense  of  humanity's  selection  by  showing 
that  they  contain  the  highest  degree  of  fuel-value,  digestibility. 
and  freedom  from  injurious  results  that  is  to  be  had  for  the  price 
—in  most  cases,  indeed,  at  any  price. 

"  Next  comes  a  large  group  of  accessory  foods  whose  function  it 
is  to  fill  the  gaps  between  the  great  staples,  or  to  supply  defects 
which  may  be  present  in  the  latter,  or  to  break  the  monotony  of  a 
diet  consisting  too  exclusively  of  these.  Such  are  the  green  vege- 
tables, the  fruits  and  salads  of  every  sort,  the  rarer  and  less  nour- 
ishing kinds  of  meat,  such  as  fowl,  game,  shell-fish,  etc.,  cheese, 
milk,  butter,  and  certain  spices  and  condiments. 

"  Lastly,  another  rough  group  of  largely  ornamental  foods,  luxu- 
ries, relishes,  stimulants  to  the  appetite,  or  sources  of  pure  enjoy- 
ment to  the  sense  of  taste  or  smell,  such  as  flavorings  and  aro- 
matics,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  alcohol,  sweetmeats,  sweet  herbs, 
cordials,  and  rare  delicacies  generally." 

Now  for  the  "poison  foods."  They  fall  roughly,  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son tells  us,  into  three  main  groups:  first,  those  which  contain 
sufficient  poisonous  or  irritating  matter  to  make  them  generally 
unfit  for  human  use ;  second,  those  that  possess  high  nutritive 
value,  but  contain  a  small  amount  of  poison  or  irritating  matter, 
so  that  they  can  be  taken  only  in  moderate  amounts ;  and,  third, 
certain  foods  of  low  fuel-value,  which  act  as  acute  poison  to  per- 
haps five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  race,  tho  perfectly  harmless,  in 
ordinary  amounts,  to  the  remainder.  The  first  group  would  seem 
not  to  consist  of  foods  at  all,  but  in  some  cases  the  removal  of  the 
poisonous  element  leaves  a  valuable  nutrient,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
manioc,  which  is  very  poisonous  until  the  juice  is  exprest.  As  an 
instance  of  the  second  class,  Dr.  Hutchinson  cites  the  common 
bean,  which  disagrees  with  almost  every  one  when  taken  in  large 
amounts.  Such  foods  may  become  staples  with  races  that  have 
become  habituated  to  them  for  generations,  but  can  never  attain 
the  universal  use  of  wheat.  Cheese,  nuts,  and  certain  fruits  fall 
into  this  list.  In  the  third  class,  called  by  the  writer  "casual 
criminals,"  are  strawberries,  cherries,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
fruits,  together  with  a  long  list  of  vegetables.  Animal  products  in 
a  sound  state  are  seldom  poisonous,  tho  shell-fish  and  very  rarely 
eggs  and  milk  must  be  included.     Finally,  stimulants,  such  as  tea, 


"The  school  of  dietetic  reformers  who  hold  that  food  should  be 
eaten  raw  also  find  themselves  confronted  by  obstacles  of  this 
same  character,  in  that  they  usually,  either  from  obvious  reasons 
or  upon  moral  grounds,  avoid  the  use  of  meat,  and  are  thrown  back 
upon  the  same  great  sources  of  vegetable  proteid  as  the  vegetarians 
— beans,  nuts,  cheese,  etc.  :  moreover,  they  expose  themselves  to  an 
ambuscade  of  other  dangers,  through  the  possibility  of  bacteriologi- 
cal contamination  of  their  food.  Indeed,  the  great  bacteriologist 
Metchnikoff  goes  so  far  as  to  raise  the  banner  of  bacteriology 
against  the  use  of  any  uncooked  fruits,  vegetables,  or  grains  which 
can  not  show  a  spotless  and  unsullied  pedigree  from  stem  to 
mouth. 

"To  sum  up,  poison  foods,  while  intensely  individual  in  their 
action  and  at  first  sight  little  better  than  curiosities  of  dietetics, 
have  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  the  menus  of  civilized 
races.  Moreover,  the  sanction  which  the  latest  discoveries  of  the 
laboratory  have  given  to  their  age-long  exclusion  from  the  list  of 
staple  foods  is  a  fact  to  be  reckoned  with  by  that  huge  and  well- 
disciplined  army  of  food  reformers  who,  actuated  by  the  highest 
motives,  are  desirous  of  reconstructing  the  dietary  of  mankind." 


A  CURIOUS  LAUNCHING   ACCIDENT 

THE  warning  against  the  hasty  planning  of  great  structui 
emphasized  on  this  continent  by  the  failure  of  the  Quebec 
bridge  under  construction,  is  repeated  by  the  capsizing,  on  Sep- 
tember 2.  of  a  large  Italian  ocean  steamer  just  after  launching, 
which  is  said  by  a  correspondent  of  Engineering  (London,  Octo- 
ber n)  to  have  spread  "a  feeling  akin  to  consternation"  through 
Italian  shipping  circles.  The  vessel,  the  Principessa  Jolanda,  was 
the  largest  ever  built  in  Italy,  displacing  12,000  tons,  and  was  for 
the  South-American  service.     Says  the  paper  just  named  : 

"The  day  fixt  for  the  launch  was  a  typical  Italian  day- — bright 
sunshine,  a  cloudless  sky,  and  delightful  temperature.  The  trains 
from  both  directions  of  the  Riviera  took  hundreds  of  eager  specta- 
tors to  the  place,  and  many  steamers,  large  and  small,  took  other 
visitors  down  from  Genoa,  and.  the  sea  being  quite  smooth,  these 
were  largely  patronized. 

"Shortly  after  midday  the  naming  took  place  in  due  form,  the 
bottle  of  sparkling  asti,  decorated  with  flowers  and  the  Italian 
colors,  was  broken  in  the  traditional  manner.  Twenty  minutes 
afterward  the  signal  was  given  that  all  was  clear  and  the  vessel 
gradually  began  to  move,  quickly  increasing  her  rate  of  speed,  and 
amid  the  cheering  of  thousands,  the  hoarse  tones  of  the  whistles, 
and   the  shrieking   of  syrens,  the  launch   was  quickly  and  trium- 


THE  ACCIDENT  AT  THE   LAUNCH  OF  THE  "  PRINCIPESSA  JOLANDA." 


coffee,  tobacco,  and  alcohol,  are  typical  members.     Dr.  Hutchin- 
son ends  his  discussion  as  follows  : 

"The  bearing  of  these  considerations  upon  reform  or  exclusive 
dietaries  is  of  interest.  The  economist  and  the  vegetarian  who, 
for  utilitarian  or  humane  or  moral  reasons,  urge  the  substitution 
for  meat  of  beans,  peas,  cheese,  cornmeal.  oatmeal,  nuts,  fruits, 
etc.,  are  promptly  bafiicd  by  the  fact  that  these  cheap  and  highly 
nutritious  substances  all  contain  elements  which  are  poisonous  or 
irritating  to  the  average  stomach  when  taken  in  excess  of  about 
one-third  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  body,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables,  are  markedly  deficient  in  fuel-value  in  the 
amounts  which  can  be  sufficiently  ingested  or  digested. 


phantly  completed.  Hut  no  sooner  was  the  vessel  fairly  arloat 
than  she  was  seen  to  heel  over  in  an  alarming  manner:  the  cheer- 
ing ceased  in  an  instant,  and  a  dead  silence  followed :  the  effect 
of  this  and  the  huge  mass  of  the  vessel  slowly  going  over  was  so 
horrifying  to  the  spectators  that  they  started  to  flee  from  the  spot. 
"The  tugs  had  at  once  got  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  she  was  pulled 
round  parallel  to  the  shore.  The  inclination  was  to  [port,  and  by 
this  time  the  water  had  reached  the  port-holes  of  the  main  deck, 
some  of  which  had  been  left  open,  and  the  cabins  quickly  tilled. 
She  was  soon  on  her  beam  ends,  her  funnels  being  about  two 
meters  clear  of  the  water  and  parallel  with  its  surface,  and  in  that 
position  she  gradually  subsided  until  all  that  was  to  be  seen  <  { 
that  great  steamer  was  a  portion  of  her  side,  looking  like  the  I 
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of  a  whale,  about  a  meter  and  a  half  [five  feet  j  above  the  surface 
at  its  highest  point," 

The  effect  on  the  spectators  is  said  to  have  been  intense.  That 
the  ship  should  have  disappeared  in  such  a  fashion  was  so  horrify- 
ing that  the  onlookers  could  hardly  speak.  The  officials  responsi- 
ble for  the  construction  remained  gazing  at  the  spot  as  if  they 
could  hardly  believe  their  eyes,  while  the  workmen,  who  had  been 
cheering  themselves  hoarse,  began  to  weep  and  hug  one  another  in 
a  state  bordering  on  i\>.-- 
lirium.     To  quote  further  : 

"  Bad  as  the  disaster  was, 
it  was  not  rendered  still 
worse  by  loss  of  life,  for 
the  disappearance  was  so 
gradual  that  all  on  board 
were  got  off  before  the 
hull  went  under. 

"The  vessel  appears  to 
have  been  fully  insured, 
but  no  arrangements  seem 
yet  to  have  been  made  for 
her  salvage.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  Italian  Navy 
placed  the  whole  of  the 
available  resources  of  the 
Spezia  dockyard  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  company,  and 
as  Genoa  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Italian  salvage  companies,  who  are  known  all  over  the 
world  for  their  competence  in  ship-salving,  there  was  plenty  of 
material  and  experience  ready  to  hand  for  getting  her  up.  Mean- 
while she  is  lying  on  a  bottom  of  sand  and  very  small  stones,  and 
as  she  is  nearly  submerged,  no  great  harm  can  come  to  her  as 
long  as  the  weather  is  not  very  bad. 

"The  two  views  given  above  are  reproductions  of  photographs 
taken  at  the  launch.  The  first  shows  the  vessel  heeling  over,  and 
the  second  her  position  when  she  was  on  her  beam  ends,  but  be- 
fore the  final  sinking." 


Courtesy  of  "The  Scientific  Amen,  an,"  New  York. 

TETRAHEDRAL   UNITS    FROM    WHICH    THE    TOWER    WAS    BUILT. 


GOLD  AS  A  MEDICINE— The  chief  use  of  gold  in  medicine 
would  appear  at  present  to  figure'as  a  reward  for  the  physician's 
services,  and  doses  of  this  kind  are  often  by  no  means  homeo 
pathic  in  quantity.  A  much-advertised  cure  for  alcoholism  pro- 
fesses to  use  chlorid  of  gold,  and  altho  its  critics  assert  that  the 
therapeutic  value  of  this  substance  is  absolutely  nil.  some  reputa- 
ble physicians  would  appear  to  be  using  this  or  some  similar  salt 
of  gold  in  the  treatment  of  various  ailment.-,.  A  writer  in  Cosmos 
(Paris.  September  7)  has  collected  some  of  the  prescriptions  in 
which  the  precious  metal  appears — the  sole  relics,  it  would  seem, 
of  the  great  vogue  once  possest  by  gold  as  a  curative  agent.  His 
authority  is  a  recent  historical  paper  by  Dr.  A.  Maudet,  tracing 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  "gold  cure  "  from  Paracelsus  and  the  al- 
chemists down  to  the  present.     We  read  : 

"  <  .old  has  in  our  times  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  medicament,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  sometimes  employed.  Professor  Grasset  uses 
chlorid  of  gold  and  sodium  in  chronic  rheumatism.  .  .  .  Dr.  Bud, 
of  Paris,  injects  a  dilute  solution  of  the  same  substance  into  tuber- 
culous tumors.  Professor  Lemoine.  of  Lille,  gives  bromid  of  gold 
in  epilepsy.  .  .  .  Professor  Robin  has  announced  the  use  of  this 
same  bromid  in  the  treatment  of  cancer.  Finally.  Dr.  Calmette. 
of  Lille,  uses  in  cases  of  viper  bite  a  hypodermic  injection  of  a 
dilute  solution  of  chlorid  of  gold.  Gold  in  the  colloidal  form  has 
also  been  tried  as  a  medicine,  as  well  as  silver  and  platinum  in  the 
same  form.  The  king  of  metals  was  once  also  the  king  of  medi- 
cines ;  it  is  doubtless  so  no  longer,  but  it  has  not  lost  all  prestige  ; 
possibly  it  may  be  worth  taking  up  again." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  instances  are  all  of  French 
practise  :  possibly  reference  to  other  countries  would  have  ex- 
tended them  considerably.-   Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
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A  NEW  PRINCIPLE  IN  ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 

\  STRUCTU  RE  built  up  of  tetrahedrons  has  been  used  in  the 
-**-  erection  of  a  lookout  tower  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the 
inventor  of  the  telephone.  Such  a  structure,  we  are  told  by  T.  W. 
Baldwin,  who  describes  it  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York, 
( )ctober  5),  is  a  departure  from  ordinary  engineering  practise,  from 

its     general      appearance 

down  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails.    We  read  : 

"Dr.  Bell  has  used  the 
tetrahedral  principle  in  the 
construction  of  his  man 
lifting  kites  for  sometime, 
finding  that  it  gives  a  per- 
fectly braced  structure  of 
great  strength  and  light- 
ness. It  occurred  to  Dr. 
Bell  that  this  system  might 
be  used  to  advantage  in 
engineering  work  on  a 
large  scale,  and  this  tower 
is  the  first  iron  structure 
built  on  this  principle. 

"The  unit  cell,  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  whole  tet- 
rahedral system,  is  the 
framework  or  outline  of  a  solid  having  four  sides,  as  the  word 
tetrahedron  implies.  The  solution  of  an  old  trick  of  making 
four  triangles  out  of  six  matches  may  serve  to  impress  the  idea 
on  the  minds  of  some.  This  is  an  impossibility  if  the  attempt 
be  made  to  get  them  all  in  one  plane,  but  the  moment  it  occurs  to 
one  to  make  a  triangle  first  and  then  a  tripod  of  the  three  others 
above,  it  is  very  sintple  indeed. 

"  The  resultant  structure,  if  the  sticks  are  fastened  at  the  four 
corners,  gives  a  regular  tetrahedral  cell,  which  is  the  unit  of  con- 
struction analogous  to  the  brick  in  ordinary  building.  This  minia- 
ture truss,  made  of  four  triangles  in  different  planes,  gives  a  frame- 
work of  wonderful  stiffness  and  strength.  It  also  lends  itself 
easily  to  combinations  having  the  same  good  qualities  to  a  remark- 
able extent. 

"  Utilizing  this  principle,  the  cells  used  in  the  tower  were  made 
of  ordinary  ^4 -inch  galvanized  iron  piping,  secured  at  the  four 
junction  points  by  cast-iron  corner-pieces,  into  which  they  screwed. 
The  piping  was  cut  into  lengths  of  44%  inches,  allowing  ^s-inch 
thread  in  each  casting,  when  the  cell  measured  exactly  48  inches 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  castings.  One  of  these  cells  was  subjected 
to  a  compressional  strain  of  4,000  pounds  without  showing  the  least 
sign  of  failure." 

The  tower,  we  are  informed,  is  built  up  of  260  of  these  cells,  and 
rises  about  70  feet  above  the  ground.  It  rests  on  three  concrete 
foundations  72  feet  apart  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  The  method 
of  erecting  the  large  tripod  structure  above  them  illustrates  a  dis- 
tinct and  useful  feature  of  the  tetrahedral  system.  Mr.  Baldwin 
writes  : 

"Employing  ordinary  methods,  its  erection  would  have  been 
very  expensive,  necessitating  an  immense  amount  of  staging  and 
falsework  ;  but  upon  the  cellular  system  of  construction  it  was  very 
simple,  and  no  staging  or  falsework  of  any  kind  whatsoever  was 
required.  Practically  all  the  work  was  done  on  the  ground,  the 
workmen  having  all  the  advantages  of  terra  fir?na -until  the  last 
section  was  completed. 

"  The  plan  of  erection  was  a  simple  one.  The  leg  containing  the 
stair  and  one  of  the  other  legs  were  first  built  along  the  ground, 
forming  a  large  V.  In  this  position  the  foot  of  each  leg  was  se 
curely  fastened  by  a  hinge  to  its  foundation  .  the  hinge  forming  an 
axis,  about  which  it  was  free  to  turn  if  raised  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  legs  (which  corresponds  to  the  point  of  the  V.,  and  was  di- 
rectly above  the  third  foundation).  A  system  of  jack-screws  was 
used  to  do  this,  and  the  third  leg  was  built  up  section  by  section." 

A  few  of  the  distinctive  advantages  of  this  method  of  construc- 
tion are  thus  stated  : 
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"First.  The  rigidity  of  the  structure  was  remark- 
able. This  was  well  demonstrated  by  testing  the  two 
legs  which  were  built  along  the  ground  as  a  beam,  hi 
a  position  very  slightly  inclined  to  the  horizontal,  72 
feet  between  supports,  the  structure  only  showed  a 
deflection  of  about  Y%  of  an  inch. 

"Second.  The  whole  tower  is  less  than  five  tons  in 
weight,  and  is  surprizingly  strong  lor  the  material  em- 
ployed, due  to  the  support  afforded  to  the  compression 
members  every  four  feet  throughout  their  length.  A 
very  long  through  member  may  thus  be  safely  treated 
as  a  comparatively  short  post. 

"Third.  The  inspection  or  even  complete  renewal 
of  such  a  structure  couhl  be  easily  accomplished,  as  no 
one  member  is  indispensable  to  its  support. 

"Fourth.  The  material  can  be  very  rapidh  assem- 
bled, offering  special  advantage  for  temporary  struc- 
tures of  various  kinds. 

"  Fifth.  The  method  of  construction  reduces  the 
amount  of  false  work,  and  in  some  cases  would  elimi- 
nate its  use  altogether. 

"Sixth.  A  very  small  amount  of  skilled  labor  is 
necessary  for  good  work. 

"These  points  appear  to  be  some  of  the  chief  ones 
which  make  the  application  of  the  tetrahedral  principle  of  con- 
struction  to    engineering  work   on   a   large  scale   well   worth   the 
consideration  of  all  interested  in  the  subject." 


HEART-DISEASE  AND  SUDDEN  DEATH 

THE  belief  that  sudden  death  is  frequently  caused  by  "  heart  - 
disease"  is  wide-spread,  and  a  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart 
often  causes  fear  which  in  itself  produces  irregularity  of  heart- 
action   and  makes  the  trouble  worse.     We  are  assured  by  physi- 


Courtesj  ot  "The  Scientific  American, H  New  York. 

THE   COMI'LETEO    TOWER    ON    THE    OPENING   DAY. 


cians  that  there  is  very  little  danger  of  this  kind. 
writer  in  The  Medical  Times  (New  York) : 


Says  an  editorial 


1  The  Si  ientlfic  American,"  New  York. 

TWO    I.LGS   COMPLETJ  I)    AND    READY    FOR    I. II   I  ISO. 

the  unfortunate  man  died  of  heart-failure  is  ,1  conclusion  quite  sat- 
isfactory to  the  lay  reader ;  and  .  .  .  the  worry  exhibits  itself  re- 
flexly  in  precordial  uneasiness.  It  were  quite  as  scientific  to  state 
that  one  dies  of  failure  of  respiration:  every  creature's  death 
comes  about  ultimately  with  the  cessation  of  one  or  the  other  or  of 
both  of  these  phenomena.  Thus  the  average  citizen  has  come  to 
fear,  whenever  he  goes  to  bed  with  a  sensation  to  the  left  of  the 
sternum,  that — to  use  a  hibernicism — he  will  wake  up  in  the  morn- 
ing to  find  himself  dead. 

"  Another  frequent  factor  in  inducing  symptoms  h  hich  the  patient 
believes  to  be  due  to  a  disease  of  his  heart  is  gastric  pyrrhosis 
and  flatulence.  The  distended  stomach,  with  little  else  than  the 
thin  diaphragm  to  separate  it  from  the  heart,  presses  upon  the  lat- 
ter organ  so  that  the  uneasiness  results  which  is  referred  to.  Nor 
would  we  by  any  means  hold  lightly  that  valvular  disease  is  not 
attended  with  danger  to  life  ;  yet  we  know  that  most  of  those  who 
suffer  thus  live  many  months,  and  that  their  comparatively  slow 
demise  is  due  to  some  such  concomitant  factor  as  a  kidney  lesion 
or  to  the  pressure  effects  of  a  dropsy.  Yet  we  would  observe 
here  parenthetically  that  there  are  heart-lesions  which  may  result 
in  sudden  death.  .  .  .  Except  in  these  conditions,  however,  sud- 
den death  is  not  to  be  apprehended  as  due  to  the  heart.  .  .  . 
Stokes  half  a  century  ago  protested  against  the  popular  conception 
that  sudden  death  is  very  common  in  heart-disease  :  even  so  the 
termination  is  as  a  rule  only  after  abundant  warning.  Gibson,  of 
Edinburgh,  has  recently  emphasized  Stokes's  expressions.  And 
with  these  two  English  authorities  Brouardel,  of  Paris,  is  in  stri- 
king agreement,  and  finds  for  his  part  that  death  is  especially 
apt  to  be  brought  about  by  the  kidneys,  and  next  to  this  apoplexy 
is  responsible.  'This  would  leave  heart  disease  to  occupy  only  the 
third  place.' 

"Nevertheless,  'from  a  prophylactic  viewpoint  it  will  be 
found  that  the  measures  best  calculated  to  avoid  sudden  death 
from  kidney  disease  will  be  essentially  the  same  as  those  calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  heart.  Among  them  the  most 
important  are  the  avoidance  of  sources  of  poisoning  either  from 
without  or  from  within,  the  avoidance  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  too 
large  an  amount  of  meat,  and  the  prevention  of  autointoxication  of 
all  kinds.-  " 


"This  fear  of  death  from  heart-disease  is  certainly  fostered  by 
lay-press  accounts  which  one  finds  daily  and  perhaps  several  times 
in  one  issue.  The  diagnosis  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  death  on  the 
public  thoroughfare  is  often  made  by  an  astute  policeman.     That 


That  we  have  in  the  so-called  cold  wave,  or  sudden  drop  -attire 

accompanying  a  down-rush  of  cool  air,  something  that  clearly  differentiates 
American  from  European  weather,  anil  may  account  for  certain  temperamen- 
tal differences  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  continents,  is  asserted  by  Gilbert 
II.  Grosvenor  in  The  Century  Magazine.  Mr.  Grosvenor  asserts  that  no  other 
land  has  cold  waves  like  ours,  and  he  ascribes  to  these  extraordinary  changes 
of  temperature  what  he  calls  our  "keen,  alert  mind'  "and  "incessant,  unre- 
mitting energy."  The  cold  wave,  according  to  Mr.  Grosvenor,  stirs  up  the 
sluggish  immigrant  and  sends  him  up  to  the  top  of  the  ladder.  In  earlier- 
days  it  led  and  tanned  the  spirit  that  fired  our  father-  the  Atlantic. 
The  cold  wave,  the  n  to  explain,  originates  miles  above  our  he. 
usually  over  the  Rocky-M<  untain  plateau,  whence  a  mass  of  bitterly  cold  air 
rushes  down  as  through  a  great  funnel,  -  over  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  Atlantic  States.  Xew  "waves"  of  this  kin  i  ..  b  other  regul 
like  the  breakers  on  a  seashore. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


FATHER  TYRRELL  REPLIES  TO  THE 

POPE 


WHE' 

(,  V    V  Vlt 


[ETHER  the  Pope's  encyclical  will  in  the  least  affect  the 
itality  of  Modernism  or  only  cause  it  temporarily  to  veil 
its  face  is  the  query  put  by  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Modernists. 
The  Rev.  Father  George  Tyrrell  has  written  a  long  letter  to  the 
London  Times  in  which  the  latter  alternative  is  prophesied  as  the 
only  possible  negative  effect  the  papal  action  can  have.  The  bold- 
ness of  his  utterances  are  reported  to  have  caused  consternation  in 
Vatican  circles,  one  "high  personage"  (says  a  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times)  declaring  that  "the  Church  can  hardly  do  less  than 
expel  him."  His  letter,  filling  over  four  columns  of  the  London 
Times,  gives  a  detailed  examination  of  both  the  controversial  part 
of  the  encyclical  and  the  practical  part,  with  the  consequences  its 
enforcement  would  entail.  It  practically  comes  the  nearest  to 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  official  utterance  of  Modernism,  and 
i-  such  is  interesting  to  people  of  all  shades  of  belief.  Father 
Tyrrell  will  not  accept  the  implications  of  the  Pope's  document 
that  he  as  a  Modernist  places  himself  outside  the  pale  of -the 
Church.  "When  the  encyclical  tries  to  show  the  Modernist  that  he 
is  no  Catholic,"  he  declares,  "it  mostly  succeeds  only  in  showing 
him  that  he  is  no  scholastic — which  he  knew."  In  severe  terms 
the  document  is  arraigned  for  identifying  true  Catholicism  with  "a 
science-theory  and  psychology  that  are  as  strange  as  astrology  to 
the  modern  mind,  and  are  practically  unknown,  outside  seminary 
walls,  save  to  the  historian  of  philosophy."  As  an  argument,  he 
continues,  the  encyclical  "falls  dead  for  every  one  who  regards  its 
science  theory  as  obsolete  ;  for  all  who  believe  that  truth  has  not 
been  stagnating  for  centuries  in  theological  seminaries,  but  has 
been  steadily  streaming  on,  with  ever-increasing  force  and  volume, 
in  the  channels  which  liberty  has  opened  to  its  progress."  Father 
Tyrrell  proceeds,  in  words  like  these,  to  estimate  tin-  effect  which 
the  encyclical  may  be  expected  to  produce  : 

"Should  the  repressive  measures  of  the  encyclical  be  successfully 
tarried  out,  which  is  rather  difficult  to  imagine,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Modernism,  to  whose  astounding  energy,  versatility,  and  dif- 
fusion the  encyclical  bears  reluctant  testimony,  will  be  simply 
driven  underground  to  the  catacombs,  thereto  grow  and  strengthen 
and  organize  itself  against  the  not  distant  day  when  it  shall  be  able 
to  break  forth  again  with  gathered  impetus.  In  spite  of  sand- 
barriers  the  tide  will  come  in — not  peaceably,  but  with  a  danger- 
ous rush.  It  took  two  centuries  to  kill  Jansenism,  whose  roots 
were  far  fewer  and  feebler  than  those  of  Modernism,  and  whose 
direction  was  against,  rather  than  with,  that  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. If  the  Pope  makes,  or  seems  to  make,  martyrs  and  confes- 
sors, he  may  only  drive  the  right  wing  of  Modernism  into  closer 
sympathy  with  the  left,  and  win  for  the  whole  compact  body  the 
admiration  and  moral  support,  not  only  of  the  outside  world,  but 
also  of  multitudes  of  Catholics  who.  however  indifferent  or  antipa- 
thetic to  Modernism,  are  modern  enough  to  dislike  any  appearance 
of  moral  violence  and  intolerance,  and,  still  more,  any  attempt  to 
ascribe  intellectual  errors  to  bad  faith  and  to  evil  motives  of  which 
God  alone  is  judge.  The  encyclical  plainly  desires  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  other  religious  bodies  in  its  condemnation  of  -Mod 
ernists,  insisting  over  and  over  again  that  their  principles  are  sub- 
versive of  all  religion  indiscriminately.  But  for  this  end  it  identi- 
fies Catholicism  far  too  closely  with  scholasticism,  and  makes  it 
too  plain  that  it  recognizes  no  logical  alternative  between  extreme 
ultramontanism  and  rank  atheism.  Protestants  will  see  clearly 
enough  what  they  might  expect  from  a  '  restitution  of  all  things  ' 
according  to  the  mind  of  the  encyclical ;  nor  will  they  care  to  em- 
bark all  their  religious  treasures  in  so  frail  a  skiff  as  is  furnished 
for  them  by  an  obsolete  science  system 

"The  harsh  intellectualism,  the  almost  fierce  antagonism  to  all 
inward  religious  experience  and  union  with  God  which  pervade 
the  document,  will  probably  alienate  the  sympathies  of  multitudes 
who,  in  spite  of  a  hundred  repugnances,  are  continually  drawn 


toward  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  mother  of  saints  and  mystics 
and  who  see  in  mysticism  that  firm  basis  of  religion  which  no 
logic,  no  'argument  from  motion,'  can  ever  supply.  And  as  devout 
souls  will  be  shocked,  so  cultivated  minds  will  be  revolted  by  a 
blow  struck,  not  merely  against  the  Modernists  of  to-day,  but,  in 
principle,  against  their  spiritual  ancestry — against  those  names  in 
the  past  to  which  Catholics  most  readily  appeal  in  proof  of  their 
Church's  contribution  to  enlightenment  and  progress." 

One  can  not  help  wondering,  observes  Father  Tyrrell,  what 
"effect  this  encyclical  will  have  on  the  prospects  of  Catholic  uni- 
versities and  Catholic  education  in  general."   We  read  further : 

"  Certainly  the  Pope  can  not  be  accused  of  any  sort  of  astute 
opportunism.  Never  was  man  more  honestly  fearless  and  reckless 
in  the  cause  of  his  principles  ;  nor  is  it  possible  not  to  admire  the 
strength,  however  little  one  may  approve  the  direction,  of  this  vig- 
orous blow  from  the  shoulder.  But  will  this  clear  exposition  of 
the  tenets  of  scholastic  theology  and  of  its  claim  to  control  and 
dictate  to  history  and  science,  will  the  frankly  inquisitorial  meth- 
ods by  which  this  claim  is  to  be  enforced,  will  this  root-and-branch 
repudiation  of  what  moderns  believe  to  be  enlightenment,  encour- 
age modern  governments  to  entrust  the  Pope's  episcopal  delegates 
with  the  control  of  public  education?  The  question  answers  itself. 
No  Modernist  has  any  right  whatever  to  be  surprized  at  this  en- 
cyclical ;  tho  he  may  perhaps  be  surprized  at  the  unusual  courage 
and  candor  which,  throwing  aside  all  customary  diplomacy  and 
equivocation,  is  not  afraid  to  present  to  an  astonished  world  the 
full  logical  consequences,  practical  as  well  as  speculative,  of 
scholastic  theology  in  all  their  naked  uncongeniality.  After  all, 
it  is  only  what  he  has  been  working  and  hoping  for — a  clear  and 
final  demonstration  of  the  futility  of  pouring  new  wine  into  old 
bottles;  of  the  attempt  to  gather  the  experience  of  the  twentieth 
century  under  the  categories  of  the  thirteenth  ;  of  '  coming  to 
terms"  with  an  age  that  is  dead  and  buried — in  a  word,  of  co- 
quetting with  the  impossible." 

Conceiving  the  position  of  one  who  may  in  the  future  be  con- 
demned through  the  operation  of  the  Pope's  instrument,  Father 
Tyrrell  says  . 

"  No  so-called  Modernist  who  understands  the  logic  of  his  own 
position  .  .  .  will  be  moved  from  his  Catholicism  by  any  act  of 
juridical  violence  of  which  he  may  be  the  object.  His  faith  is  not 
something  that  can  be  annihilated  in  a  moment  by  the  word  of  an 
angry  bishop.  Much  as  he  may  prize  the  sacramental  bread  of 
life,  he  prizes  still  more  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and 
truth.  To  secede  would  be  to  allow  that  his  calumniators  were  in 
the  right ;  that  Catholicism  was  bound  hand  and  foot  to  its  scho- 
lastic interpretation  and  to  its  medieval  church  polity;  that  the 
Pope  had  no  duties  and  the  people  no  rights.  It  would  be  to 
abandon  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  at  the  moment  of  its 
greatest  betrayal. 

"What  he  will  most  deeply  regret  is  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
Church's  greatest  opportunities  of  proving  herself  the  savior  of  the 
nations.  Rarely  in  her  history  had  the  eyes  of  all  been  waiting 
upon  her  more  expectantly,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  have  bread 
for  the  starving  millions,  lor  those  who  are  troubled  by  that  vague 
hunger  for  God  on  which  the  encyclical  pours  such  scorn.  Protes- 
tantism in  its  best  thinkers  and  representatives  had  grown  dissatis- 
fied with  its  rude  antithesis  to  Catholicism  and  was  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  Rome  too  had  not  grown  dissatisfied  with  her 
rigid  medievalism.  The  Modernist  movement  had  quickened  a 
thousand  dim  dreams  of  reunion  into  enthusiastic  hopes.  When 
lo  !  Pius  X.  comes  forward  with  a  stone  in  one  hand  and  a  scor- 
pion in  the  other.  Thousands  of  the  most  deeply  religious  souls, 
scandalized  by  the  crude  identification  of  scholasticism  with 
Catholicism,  will  be  kept  from  the  church  and  from  those  graces, 
sacraments,  and  helps  to  which  they  have  infinitely  more  right  than 
many 'children  of  the  kingdom.'  Nor  can  the  wholesale  aliena- 
tion of  the  educated  classes,  with  its  implied  contempt  of  the  cleri- 
cal mind,  tell  otherwise  than  disastrously  on  the  less  educated 
multitudes,  already  rapidly  falling  away  from  the  Church,  who  in 
these  matters  invariably  follow  from  afar  the  fashion  of  their 
betters.  The  scandal  of  the  strong  is  ever  the  greatest  scandal 
of  the  weak." 
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MENACE  TO   INDIA  MISSION  SCHOOLS 

THE  mission  schools  of  India  are  the  especial  object  of  Brah- 
man jealousy,  and  hence  are  particularly  menaced  by  the 
present  conditions  of  unrest  in  that  country.  The  reason  for  this, 
we  are  told  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  M'Comb,  of  the  Reformed  Episco- 
pal Mission,  Lalitpur,  is  that  Brahmanism,  fearful  of  her  own  in- 
tegrity, "sees  in  modern  education  the  elements  of  her  final  disso- 
lution." "She  knows  that  modern  enlightenment  and  her  Oriental 
superstition  can  not  exist  together;  that  if  the  school  be  made 
permanent,  her  prestige,  her  power,  and  even  her  life  will  soon  be 
taken  away."  Among  the  influences  that  "disturb  her  in  her 
ancient  habitations,"  continues  Mr.  M'Comb  in  The  Episcopal 
Recorder  (Philadelphia),  "perhaps  the  one  most  dreaded  is  that 
of  the  Christian  school."     Further  : 

"  Perhaps  the  mission  school  is  even  more  dreaded  than  the  gov- 
ernment school,  for  the  latter,  while  indeed  injurious  to  Brahman 
ism,  is  indifferent  to  many  of  her  superstitions  ;  but  the  former,  in 
insisting  upon  the  need  of  apersonal  Savior,  undermines  the  whole 
citadel  of  her  faith.  Then  it  is  not  strange  that  the  mission  school 
should  come  in  for  a  considerable  share  of  her  dislike.  This  is 
manifested  by  the  recent  riots  in  Rawal  Pindi.  where  mission 
property  was  destroyed,  and  also  in  other  places,  where  mission- 
aries  have  been  insulted  and  persecuted.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Brahmanism  regards  the  missionary  as  its  only  enemy,  for  it 
also  aims  at  the  downfall  of  the  English  rule.  Still,  it  hates  the 
Christian  school  and  will  treat  it  as  its  most  deadly  foe." 

Considering  this  fact,  Mr.  M'Comb  deems  it  pertinent  to  inquire 
how  the  outburst  of  this  hostility  is  likely  to  affect  the  mission 
schools.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  English  Government  has  been  very  lenient  and  even  com- 
promising with  these  discontents,  and  as  a  result  some  of  them 
have  secured  offices  under  the  Government  that  give  them  a  de- 
cided influence  over  the  future  of  our  schools,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  a  tendency  even  exerted,  that  in  time  may  seriously  em- 
barrass our  work.  One  indication  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  high 
demands  made  upon  our  schools.  It  has  been  known  that  the 
mission  school  educates  more  efficiently  than  does  the  government 
school. 

"  It  has  also  been  known  that  it  does  this  at  a  much  less 
expense  than  does  the  Government,  but  now  we  are  asked  to  con- 
form to  a  system  that  will  require  us  to  increase  our  expenses  and 
make  then  equal  to  those  of  the  Government.  We  are  all  but  re- 
quired to  have  graduates  from  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
fo.  all  our  classes.  This  requirement  is  not  yet  entirely  enforced, 
but  everything  points  that  way,  and  we  expect  it  soon  to  become  a 
law,  and  in  case  it  does,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  greatly  increase 
our  expenses  or  lose  the  government  grant  which  has  helped  us  so 
much  in  the  past. 

"First.  This  may  drive  some  of  our  schools  from  the  educa- 
tional field  altogether,  and  cripple  others. 

"Second.  It  will  tend  to  discourage  us  in  opening  new 
schools. 

"Third.  It  will  also  be  disastrous  to  those  honest  and  expe- 
rienced educationists  who  have  spent  so  many  years  in  the  mission 
service,  but  who  have  not  passed  the  government  examinations  ; 
most  of  these  will  be  thrown  out  of  the  service.  Altogether,  they 
are  capable  of  doing  good  work.  This  new  system  will  require 
better  buildings  and  more  elaborate  furnishing  than  the  older. 
Indeed,  so  much  so,  that  we  can  not  see  how  some  of  our  schools 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  demand. 

"While  we  hope  that  this  sad  result  may  be  long  postponed, 
still  such  a  hope  is  not  well  founded,  and  we  evidently  are  ap- 
proaching an  educational  crisis.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  If 
possible,  conform  to  the  government  standard.  But  a  number  of 
our  best  schools  can  not  thus  conform — shall  they  be  abandoned 
now?  Never!  Their  work  is  too  important  for  us  to  lose.  In 
losing  them,  we  will  lose  the  right  arm  of  our  strength.  The  only- 
way  to  preserve  them  and  open  more  is  to  appeal  to  the  generosity 
of  our  friends  at  home  for  more  means  to  carry  on  the  work.  We 
can  then  teach  independently  of  government  aid  and  do  better 
work  than  ever  before.  The  mission  school  is  now  needed  more 
than  ever,  and  it  is  suicidal  to  think  of  abandoning  it." 


UNDEMOCRATIC  CHRISTIANITY 

'  I  "'HAT  Protestant  Christianity  has  lost  the  spirit  of  democracy 
■1  is  the  "one  charge  that  is  truest  and  the  one  which  has  done 
it  the  most  damage  in  the  estimation  of  most  men."  So  writes  the 
Rev.  A.  A.  Berle,  O.D.,  whose  vigorous  utterances  have  from 
time  to  time  been  quoted  in  The  LITERARY  DIGEST.  Dr.  Berle 
is  led  to  speak  in  the  present  instance  by  the  recent  publication  of 
addresses  before  the  Divinity  Club  of  Harvard  University  on  the 
subject  of  "  the  ministry  as  a  profession."  Among  these  addresses 
that  of  President  Eliot  is  particularly  singled  out  for  examination. 
Writing  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Oberlin,  October),  Or.  Berle 
quotes  President  Eliot  as  enunciating  three  aims  under  which  men 
entering  the  ministry  should  live  and  work.     They  are  : 

"(i)  'To  be  serviceable  to  their  families,  their  associates,  and 
the  community";  (2)  'to  be  free  to  think,  say,  and  do  what  they 
really  believe  in  " :  and  ( ;, )  'to  grow  in  efficiency  and  influence  all 
through  their  lives."  " 

Comment  such  as  this  immediately  follows  : 

"One  may  well  pause  rather  staggered  that  these,  as  the  primary 
and  fundamental  ideas,  should  govern  a  man  thinking  about  the 
Christian  ministry.  And.  were  the  personage  uttering  these  things 
anybody  but  the  president  of  Harvard  College,  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  wonder  whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  fire,  the 
passion,  the  sacrifice,  the  suffering,  the  pain,  and  the  travail  out  of 
which  the  Christian  Church  has  emerged  into  the  modern  world. 
One  might  even  wonder  whether  such  a  person  had  in  any  true 
sense  caught  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  so  utterly  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  New  Testament  generally,  does 
this  point  of  view  appear.  It  is  not  surprizing,  therefore,  to  find, 
a  little  later,  that  the  logical  development  of  this  point  of  view 
appears  in  the  statement  'It  must  be  contest,  however,  that  in 
many  instances  the  salary  of  a  country  minister  is  too  small  to 
enable  him  to  educate  his  family  well,  keep  himself  supplied  with 
books  and  other  means  of  intellectual  growth,  and  acquit  himself 
appropriately  in  his  high  function.  Therefore,  well-trained  young 
men  who  possess  the  needed  mental  gifts,  and  who  also  have  sonn 
pecuniary  resources  cither  by  inheritance  or  by  marriage,  ought  to 
aspire  to  the  occupation  of  tlie  country  minister,  just  as  ■well-to-do 
young  men  are  going  into  the  profession  of  medicine  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  practising  medicine  as  of  advancing  medical  knowl- 
edge and  skill.   ' 

"  The  utter  worthlessness  of  such  an  appeal  can  not  be  exprest 
in  words.  It  contemplates  a  social  ideal  and  social  relatiom- 
which  are  as  repugnant  to  the  average  man  as  they  well  can  be. 
They  supply  absolutely  nothing  to  meet  the  commonest  emergen- 
cies, which  even  the  untrained  exhorter  knows  how  to  meet  and 
help  because  they  are  born  out  of  experiences  and  necessities  like 
his  own.  What  the  tent-maker  of  Tarsus  would  have  thought  if 
somebody  had  presented  this  ideal  to  him  can  be  inferred  cnly 
from  the  passionate  language  which  he  constantly  uses  to  expr  -  - 
his  devotion  to  Christ  and  his  love  for  the  human  beings  whom  he 
wishes  to  win  to  his  cause.  No  clearer  explanation  of  the  utter 
paralysis  of  the  ministry  could  possibly  have  been  penned  than  this 
address.  It  reveals  an  abandonment  of  those  great  surrenders 
and  those  high  and  exalted  feelings  without  which  the  history  of 
the  church  would  be  a  dismal  record  indeed." 

The  net  effect  of  the  addresses  contained  in  the  volume  seems 
to  Dr.  Berle  "to  be  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  fact  thr>i  the  'pro- 
fessional '  instead  of  the 'human'  ideal  of  the  ministerial  rolling 
is  the  one  which  prevails  in  the  theological  schools."  Dr.  Berle 
wonders  "what  Mr.  Godkin  would  have  said  if  somebody  had  pro- 
posed to  him  going  into  an  editorial  chair  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  editorials  as  adding  to  editorial  knowledge  and 
skill,"  or  "what  Mr.  Beecher  or  Phillips  Brooks  would  have 
said  about  going  into  the  ministry  not  so  much  to  practise  it, 
that  is  being  ministers,  as  to  add  to  ministerial  knowledge  and 
skill,  because  you  happen  to  be  well  enough  off  to  afford  it,  in 
spite  of  the  small  salary."     He  continues  : 

"Such  a  viewpoint  involves  the  distinct  abandonment  of  what 
constitutes  the  strongest  sustaining  force  in  the  life  of  clergymen  ; 
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namely,  that,  in  the  grand  total  of  human  life,  the  self-sacrifice, 

the  self-abnegation,  the  decay  and  atrophy  of  many  fine  powers 
and  high  gifts,  for  the  actual  life  and  service  of  men,  is  justified 
because  religion  is  sacrifice  or  it  is  nothing.  The  present  write! 
has  as  great  a  longing  that  ministers  should  have  physical  comfort, 
financial  support  in  adequate  measure,  the  possesison  of  books 
and  'other  means  of  intellectual  growth,"  as  anybody,  knowing 
some  of  the  deprivations  of  these  things,  as  most  working  minis- 
ters do  ;  but  he,  and  most  ministers  worthy  of  the  name,  would  re- 
gard it  as  a  libel  upon  their  lives  to  have  these  things  or  any  of 
them  brought  into  the  foreground  of  their  purposes,  either  ingoing 
into  or  staying  in  the  ministry." 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  NATIONAL  VITALITY 

A  NATION  or  an  empire  can  not  live  without  some  real  and 
profound  hold  on  the  supernatural,  declares  Sir  W.  M. 
Ramsay  in  The  Contemporary  Review  (London).  He  illustrates 
this  by  a  reference  to  Pauline  theology  and  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  life  of  the  Roman  nation  really  lay  in  the  middle  classes,  who 
were  especially  reached  by  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  The  "apos- 
tle to  the  Gentiles  "  was  essentially  democratic  in  his  ideas.  His 
theory  of  government  and  of  civilized  society  was,  however, 
blotted  out  of  sight  by  the  blood  and  iron  of  persecuting  imperial- 
ism. It  was  never  realized  but  in  an  imperialistic  church.  The 
condition  of  the  Empire  which  Pauline  teaching  might  have 
amended  is  thus  outlined  by  the  writer  above  cited  : 

"  It  is  patent  to  all  that  the  deep-lying  weakness  and  ever-present 
danger  of  the  Empire  were  twofold.  In  the  first  place  the  imperial 
authority  was  originally  based  on  military  power  ;  and  the  soldiers 
soon  learned  that  they  could  make  or  unmake  the  sovereign  as  they 
pleased.  The  churches  of  Paul  offered  the  corrective  to  this  evil, 
and  made  it  possible  to  reform  the  foundations  of  the  Empire  by 
basing  it  on  the  support  of  the  educated  middle  class  throughout 
the  Roman  world,  a  solid  and  permanent  platform  lor  the  state  to 
rest  on. 

"The  second  danger  to  which  the  Empire  was  exposed,  and 
which  right  policy  would  have  aimed  at  diminishing  and  elimina- 
ting, arose  from  the  enormous  preponderance  of  an  uneducated  pop- 
ulace. This  danger  was  all  the.  more  serious  because  the  sove- 
reign power  nominally  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
the  uneducated  populace  formed  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
whole  people.  The  theory  of  the  Imperial  Constitution  was  that 
the  people  entrusted  the  supreme  power  to  the  Emperor,  as  cham- 
pion of  the  commons  in  virtue  of  his  tribunician  authority,  and 
received  back  the  power  from  his  hands  at«death  or  resignation  or 
dethronement,  until  they  chose  to  entrust  it  to  another.  It  should 
have  been  the  prime  duty  of  the  Empire  to  educate  the  populace, 
so  that  it  might  become  a  rational,  not  an  irrational  and  incalcula- 
ble force.  A  government  which  rested  firmly  on  the  agreement  of 
an  educated  people  would  have  been  saved  from  the  ever-present 
menace  of  the  soldiery,  whom  the  emperors  dreaded  while  they 
leaned  upon  them. 

"The  Pauline  Church  in  the  Empire  would  have  put  an  end  to 
the  danger,  and  strengthened  the  state  as  it  spread.  The  educated 
middle  class  who  constituted  the  Church  would  have  grown  more 
numerous,  and  reached  more  deeply  and  widely  into  the  unedu- 
cated masses,  raising  them  to  its  level.  The  ignorant  proletariat 
would  have  been  automatically  diminished,  as  the  Church  increased 
and  absorbed  into  itself  the  ignorant  by  educating  them.  The 
korp',n  state  possest  remarkable  elasticity  and  was  quite  equal  to 
the  task  of  adapting  itself  to  this  progressive  development." 

The  Fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  in  which  he  predicted  the  coming 

of  a  Savior  and  a  new  golden  age,  was  well   known  to  St.  Paul, 

whose  teaching,  had  it  been  followed,  would  have  resulted  in  the 

revival  of  Rome  as  a  world  power,  we  are  told.     To  quote  further 

from  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay: 

"Had  the  Pauline  conception  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of 
the  Empire  Been  successful,  the  Fourth  Eclogue  would  have  seemed 
an  anticipation  of  it  and  therefore  the  later  popular  instinct, 
which  regarded  the  poem  as  a  prophecy  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  was 
in  a  vague  way  right.  The  poem  contained  an  inchoate  idea,  en- 
shrining and  embodving  that  universal  need  which  indicated  "the 


fulness  of  time  '  and  the  world's  craving  lor  a  Savior.  The  Roman 
world  was  conscious  that  it  needed  a  Savior  :  it  was  convinced  thai 
only  divine  intervention  could  furnish  a  Savior  for  it.  Paul  was 
well  aware  of  this  universal  craving  and  unrest  and  pain  which 
existed  in  the  Roman  world  ;  and  he  saw  therein  the  presage  of  the 
birth  of  divine  truth." 

Put  unfortunately  the  Emperors  of  Rome  passed  decrees  con- 
demning to  death  all  those  who  would  not  worship  the  Augustus 
of  the  time.  Pauline  theory  perished,  but  dragged  with  it  into 
the  dust  tlie  power  that  had  crushed  it.  A  new,  imperialistic 
Christianity  rose  in  its  place  and  in  the  place  of  the  Ca'sars.  To 
quote  further : 

"The  policy  of  massacre,  on  a  vast  scale,  inaugurated  by 
Decius,  had  been  carried  out  too  thoroughly  by  Diocletian  and 
his  coemperors ;  and  it  produced  its  usual  ruinous  consequences. 
A  state  which  is  supported  on  massacre  is  doomed.  An  official 
Christianity  was  victorious,  but  Pauline  Christianity  had  perished, 
and  Paul  was  now  a  mere  saint,  no  longer  Paul  but  St.  Paul,  for- 
gotten as  a  man  or  a  teacher,  but  remembered  as  a  sort  of  revivifi- 
cation of  the  old  pagan  gods.  Paulinistic  Christianity  disappeared 
almost  entirely  from  the  world  for  a  time  ;  but  it  was  not  dead  ;  it 
was  only  waiting  its  opportunity ;  it  revived  when  freedom  of 
thought  and  freedom  of  life  began  to  stir  in  Europe  ;  and  it  guided 
and  stimulated  the  Protestants  of  the  Reformation." 


A  DEFEAT  FOR  THE   KING  JAMES 
VERSION 

\\  /"HEN  the  Protestant  Episcopal  bishops  refused,  at  the  re- 
*  *  cent  Richmond  Convention,  to  concur  with  the  House  of 
Deputies  to  make  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  the  stand- 
ard, it  took  one  of  the  most  important  negative  steps  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  Churchman  (New  York),  in  expressing  this  view,  ap- 
pears to  think  that  the  Church  would  have  paid  too  dearly  for  what 
is  justly  regarded  as  "the  supreme  English  classic  "  if  by  making 
it  the  "standard  "  they  put  up  a  bar  to  the  scholarship  which  is 
constantly  aiming  to  ascertain  the  correct  text  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.    We  read : 

"Even  the  English  Church  has  never  done  with  its  own  version 
what  the  House  of  Deputies  resolved  to  do,  but  what  the  House  of 
Bishops  saved  the  American  Church  the  humiliation  of  having 
done.  That  Church,  finding  both  the  text  and  translation  of  King 
James's  Version  recognized  as  imperfect,  sometimes  misleading, 
not  infrequently  false,  allowed  the  use  of  the  Revised  Version  as 
the  best  available.  The  English  speaking  world  leaves  its  books 
to  prove  their  right  to  be  called  classics,  and  the  English  Church 
leaves  its  versions  of  the  Holy  Scripture  to  prove  their  worth  as 
versions.  The  attempt  to  create  classics  or  standard  versions  by 
law  is  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  both  American  and  English 
practise  and  precedent.  The  evil  of  the  standardization  of  a  ver- 
sion is  not  greatly  relieved  by  the  permissive  use  of  marginal  read- 
ings, especially  when  that  liberty  is  limited  to  obviously  imperfect 
sources.  It  is  as  if  the  General  Convention  were  to  say  to  the 
Church  :  'The  law  is  that  the  ministers  shall  read  and  the  people 
shall  hear  false  translations,  recognized  as  false.  But  if  con- 
sciences are  hurt  by  false  translations,  the  privilege  is  allowed  of 
correcting  some,  but  not  all,  of  these  mistranslations.'  Except  for 
the  fact  of  the  action  of  the  House  of  Deputies  at  Richmond,  it 
would  have  been  unbelievable  that  an  intelligent  body  of  men 
should  have  to-day  made  such  a  proposition.  Evidently  the  dep- 
uties thought  they  were  defending  the  Bible,  whereas  they  were 
erecting  a  barrier  to  the  fuller  knowledge  of  the  Bible  by  making 
a  standard  of  one  of  the  many  versions  that  have  marked  the  prog- 
ress of  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Thus  they  were  indirectly  attack- 
ing the  Bible  itself  in  favor  of  an  imperfect  version,  tho  ostensibly 
their  stand  was  made  against  a  scholarship  which  is  endeavoring 
to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  human  power  may  ascertain,  the  text  of 
the  Holy  Sciptures  in  its  integrity.  The  House  of  Bishops  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  all  who  believe  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
doubtless  none  will  come  to  thank  them  more  heartily  than  the 
House  of  Deputies,  for  having  saved  the  American  Church  from 
;ui  li  a  i  ourse." 
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LETTERS   AND   ART 


BYRON'S  LOST  PORTRAIT  FOUND 

T^HE  lost  portrait  of  Lord  Byron  has  come  to  light,  and  The 
A  Literary  Digest  has  the  privilege  of  making  the  first  re 
production  of  it.  In  our  issue  of  September  28  we  quoted  from 
Putnam's  Monthly  an  account  of  "a  forgotten  American  painter," 
William  Edward  West.  This  artist.  Kenluckian  by  birth,  spent 
many  years  of  his  young  manhood 
in  Europe,  and  while  in  Italy  paint- 
ed the  portraits  of  both  Byron  and 
Shelley.  The  Shelley  portrait  was 
reproduced  in  connection  with  our 
article,  but  that  of  Byron,  according 
to  the  writer  in  Putnam's,  Miss  N.J'. 
Dun,  had  disappeared  from  public 
knowledge.     She  wrote  : 

"The    Byron    portrait    Mr.    West 
copied   many  times,  sometimes  well 
— but     in   later  days  rather  weakly. 
Several   replicas  in  this  country  are 
interesting.      One    well    known    in 
England  was  owned  by  Percy  Kent, 
Esq.,   but    is   now    the   property   of 
Lord  Glenesk.     It    is    probably  the 
original.     One  was  painted  for  Van 
Buren,  who  died  before   it   was  fin- 
ished.     West  retained  the  picture  ; 
at  his  death  it  passed  to  his  niece, 
who  recently  sold  it  in  Philadelphia. 
It    is  now  owned  by    Mrs.   Joseph 
Drexel  and  is  preserved  in  her  col- 
lection at  Pen  Kyn.    Hisown  Byron, 
the  one  he  always  kept  and  repeat- 
edly copied,    was   sold    at    auction 
after  his  death  and  can  not  now  be 
traced." 

The  facts  now  come  to  light  show 
the  canvas  to  have  had  a  romantic 
career.  Shortly  after  publishing  the 
above  we  received  a  letter  from 
Col.  Menefee  Huston,  of  Daytona, 
Fla.,  giving  the  following  interesting  accoun 
portrait : 


WEST'S   LOST    PORTRAIT  OF   BYRON, 

Now  in  the  possession  of  Col.  Menefee  Huston,  of  Daytona,  Fla. 

Regarded  by  Leigh  Hunt,  Shelley,  Medwin.  and  the  Countess 

Guiccioli  as  the  test  portrait  of  Byron. 


>l    the   missing 


"At  the  time  of  West's  death,  his  two  brothers  were  living  in 
Nashville  (both  artists  in  a  modest  way),  and  extremely  proud  of 
their  talented  brother.  Being  persons  of  moderate  means,  they 
were  forced  to  dispose  of  his  pictures  to  meet  expenses  incurred. 

"My  father  had  been  of  assistance  to  them  in  various  ways  ;  so 
knowing  how  anxious  he  was  to  get  possession  of  the  portraits  of 
Lord  Byron  and  Thorwaldsen,  they  decided  to  let  him  have  them 
for  just  what  they  themselves  could  afford  to  give. 

"And  this  is  the  gist  of  their  sworn  statement  accompanying  the 
bill  of  sale— to  which  were  added  letters  of  West's  to  the  brothers 
—stating  that  this  was  the  original: 

"When  William  Edward  was  in  Pisa  in  1822  he  was  extremely 
desirous  of  painting  a  portrait  of  Lord  Byron,  but  his  lordship 
declined.  He  succeeded  tho  in  interesting  the  Countess  Guiccioli 
and  others  in  the  scheme,  and  under  their  persuasion  his  lordship 
at  length  consented  to  give  the  sittings— with  the  express  promise 
that  the  picture  when  finished  should  become  the  property  of  the 
Countess.  To  this  promise  West  agreed,  but  the  picture  never 
was  finished.  The  head  and  neck  are  perfect— the  background 
just  a  purplish  cloud. 

"  Not  beingfinished,  the  Countess  did  not  get  it :  but  he  made  a 
copy,  we  were  told,  which  he  disposed  of  in  London  for  a  thousand 
guineas.  It  was  from  this  that  the  original  frontispiece  to  the 
*  Lake  Edition  '  of  Byron's  works  is  taken.  (Thorwaldsen  heard 
of  the  picture,  and  went  to  West's  studio  to  see  it ;  and  he  likewise 
was  induced  to  give  some  sittings  on  the  same  terms.      It  isagrand 


head— looks  as  if  he  were  just  thinking  how  he  could  carve  that 
lion  out  of  the  lace  of  the  mountain  over  yonder.; 

"Leigh  Hunt,  Shelley,  Colonel  Medwin,  in  his  memoirs,  all 
speak  of  this  picture  as  the  only  one.  The  Countess  Theresa  said 
so  too.  till  she  found  that  she  was  not  to  have  it. 

"All  the  papers,  West's  letters  to  his  brothers,  and  their  affi- 
davits, were  in  my  father's  desk  when  Gen.  Sidney  Johnston  evac- 
uated  Nashville  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Donaldson.     J   had  b 

brought  to  the  city  quite  ill;  and  it 
was  decided  to  earn-  me  south  as  the 
army  fell  back. 

"A  friend,  knowing  the  value  of 
these  paintings,  took  them  and  the 
family  portraits  from  the  frames, 
carried  them  to  her  house,  took  up 
the  carpets  in  her  bedroom,  had  a 
carpenter  raise  the  flooring  and  cut 
niches  in  the  joists,  and  here  the 
carefully  wrapt  pictures  were  placed. 
the  floor  relaid,  the  carpet  tacked 
down,  and  here  they  stayed  till  the 
close  oi  the  war.  A  Federal  officer 
occupied  our  house  as  his  headquar- 
ters, and  during  his  absence  some 
one.  supposing  that  the  locked  desk 
held  valuables,  burst  it  open  ;  and 
all  the  papers  therein  were  scattered 
and  lost— the  certified  statement. 
West's  letters,  and  all.  But  my  sis- 
ter and  I  both  remember  them. 

"These  two  original  portraits  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  our  family 
for  something  like  sixty  years." 

it  was  related  in  our  issue  of  Sep- 
tember 28  that  West  greatly  enjoyed 
this  association  with  the  Byron 
group,  and  improved  the  opportunity 
then  presented  of  painting  the  por- 
trait of  Shelley  too.  In  letters  to 
his  father  written  at  the  time  West 
described  Byron  in  his  "sky-blue 
bombazine  or  camlet  frock-coal." 
and  the  Countess  Guiccioli  with 
"her  romantic  appearance  "  and  "hair  of  deep  auburn  color  flow- 
ing upon  her  shoulders  in  the  thickest  profusion  of  ringlets." 
Domestic  changes  incident  upon  the  arrival  in  Italy  of  the  Leigh 
Hunt  family  broke  up  the  sittings,  which  were  never  resumed. 


REAL  LIFE  IN  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL 

C~\V  all  the  arts  practised  in  this  country  that  of  the  novelist 
^^  comes  nearest  to  expressing  the  national  spirit.  In  making 
this  assertion,  the  writer,  who  signs  himself  a  "staff  reviewer."  of 
the  New  York  Times,  points  out  that  his  reference  is  chiefly  to 
"the  material  facts  and  conditions  of  American  lite."  for  "of  spir- 
itual aspiration,"  he  declares,  "art  of  any  sort  finds  very  little  in 
this  country  to  put  into  enduring  form."  Of  these  material  facts, 
then,  that  which  strikes  the  writer  as  most  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing is  the  exposition  of  "the  wide  variety  of  American  life  in  both 
locality  and  condition."  The  activity  of  fiction-writers  in  this  re- 
spect is  thus  exhibited  : 

"Every  year  one  notes  the  bringing  forward  of  new  localities 
and  new  Conditions,  and  every  year  one  rinds  also  in  the  novelists 
a  keener  eye  for  the  artistic  features  and  the  dramatic  possibilities 
of  the  material  with  which  they  deal.  The  North,  the  South,  the 
East,  the  Middle  West,  the  plains,  the  mountains,  the  desert,  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  Alaskan  regions,  the  island  possessions,  the  citj  - 
the  country,  the  growing  town,  the  village— there  is  hardly  a  cor- 
ner but  has  furnished  the  scene  for  some  novel.     The  same  is  true 
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of  the  different  classes.  There  are  stories  about  life  in  cities  from 
the  depths  of  poverty  to  the  luxuries  of  millionairedom  ;  about  life 
among  the  workers  in  mines  and  in  manufactories — their  homes, 
their  problems,  ar.d  their  strikes  ;  about  the  women,  the  farmers, 
the  townspeople  of  New  England,  the  West,  and  South;  about 
political  and  financial  schemes ;  about  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
authors  and  burglars  and  teachers  and  hoboes  and  artists  and  law- 
yers and  day  laborers  and  preachers  and  merchants.  And  appar- 
ently all  sorts  of  these  novels  are  read  with  pleasure  by  pretty 
nearly  all  sorts  of  men  and  women.  Surely  they  must  make  for  a 
people  more  closely  knitted  together,  for  the  keeping  down  of  class 
lines  and  antagonisms,  for  a  better  and  more  sympathetic  under- 
standing between  different  sections  and  different  interests." 

i  )ne  outcome  of  this  close  touch  with  actual  life  that  our  novel- 
ists exhibit,  the  writer  discerns,  is  a  tendency  among  the  more 
'it  "to  take  up  the  theme  of  race  amalgamation."  The  impor- 
tance of  this  theme  for  the  novelist  is  seen  when  present  conditions 
of  life  lead  this  writer  to  surmise  that  in  future  centuries  "the  chief 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  historical  interest  will  be  the  vast 
experiment  which  we  are  making  in  the  amalgamation  of  all  the 
races  of  the  earth."  Then  there  is  pointed  out  "the  growing  ap- 
preciation among  newer  novel-writers  of  that  spirit  of  equality 
which  is  the  soul  of  our  national  existence."  Rather  frequently  of 
late  do  we  find  stories  founded  upon  "this  basic  feeling  of 
human  worth  and  human  equality,  which  is  to  uncounted  thousands 
of  our  people  as  much  a  part  of  life  as  the  air  they  breathe." 
Proceeding  in  his  analysis  the  writer  notes  an  "apparent  uncon- 
sciousness "  on  the  part  of  authors  of  the  presence  of  this  element 
in  their  work.  Its  frequency,  indeed,  contrasts  strikingly  with 
the  rarity  of  this  characteristic  in  older  work.  When  it  did  ap- 
pear, we  read,  "it  was  lugged  in  so  conspicuously  and  intentionally 
and  treated  with  such  self-consciou.Miess  that  the  result  belied  the 
reality  and  had  the  effect  of  caricature."  Another  point  made  is 
that  the  "problem  "  novel  has  left  off  concerning  itself  with  sex 
relations,  and  is  occupied  with  economics.  Thfe  is  taken  as  an- 
other indication  of  close  touch  with  actual  life.  The  point  is  thus 
elaborated : 

"The 'problem  '  novel,  which  treated  of  sex  relations,  frequent 
as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  has  almost  disappeared  in  this  country, 
altho  it  is  still  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  English  fiction.  In 
its  place  has  come  the  'problem  '  novel  of  economics.  There 
must,  of  course,  always  be  problems  of  one  sort  or  another  in 
novels,  because  the  days  of  man's  life  are  full  of  them.  But  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  'problem  '  novel  and  the  one  that  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  problems  of  life.  The  former  is  one  that 
takes  up  some  situation  involving  a  question  of  ethics  and  works 
out  its  solution  in  the  lives  and  fates  of  the  characters  according 
to  the  author's  belief  of  the  way  things  ought  to  be  instead  of  in 
accordance  with  those  forces  of  temperament,  conditions,  and 
character  with  which  he  is  dealing.  A  good  many  of  the  numer- 
ous stories  that  deal  with  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital 
are  mere  'problem  '  novels,  written  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  author  an  opportunity  to  air  his  theories  upon  economic 
question'-.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  which  apparently  take  up 
these  matters  because  they  embody  an  interesting  phase  of  our 
current  life  and  present  strong  dramatic  possibilities.  1  have  read 
several  such  novels  during  the  last  year  that  were  worthy  of  a  good 
deal  of  praise  because  of  their  sense  of  proportion — that  quality 
which  is  a  prime  factor  in  any  work  of  art — their  understanding  of 
character,  their  construction,  their  treatment  of  situations,  and 
their  faithful  local  color.  They  were  truly  interpreters  of  one 
phase  of  the  national  life." 

Hut  American  novels  do  not  equal  English  in  craftsmanship,  we 
see  it  asserted.  With  a  wider  and  more  varied  knowledge  of  actual 
life,  and  a  fertility  in  invention  of  incident,  fresh  and  complicated 
plot,  their  qualities  are  apt  to  rest.  "American  authors  are  lack- 
ing in  either  artistic  instinct  or  artistic  training  or  both."  Further- 
more, in  the  matter  of  ethical  handling  they  have  "an  overmaster- 
ing desire  to  make  their  characters  act"  as  they  think  "would  be 
right."  Nearly  all  American  novels,  it  is  finally  asserted,  are 
deficient  in  "significance."     Upon  this  latter  point  we  read  : 


"Whether  it  be  a  tale  of  exterior  facts  or  a  drama  of  the  inner 
life,  wherein  character  and  temperament  work  out  human  destinies, 
it  must,  if  it  is  to  have  this  quality  of  significance,  of  interpreta- 
tion, exemplify  in  some  degree  man's  incessant  effort  to  master  his 
environment,  his  struggle  with  the  inner  or  the  outer  fate,  and 
must  impress  upon  the  reader's  understanding  some  conception  oi 
those  eternal  forces  which  meet  and  struggle  in  the  brain  and 
heart  of  every  man.  But  rarely  does  one  find  an  American  novel 
that  leaves  upon  the  mind  anything  more  than  a  superficial  im- 
pression. How  often  does  one  appear  whose  reading  is  an  expe- 
rience, a  mile-stone,  in  one's  inner  life?  How  often  does  one  pvit 
down  an  American  novel  with  a  freshened  and  thrilling  sense  of 
the  mystery  of  human  destiny,  of  the  everlasting  pathos  and  ever- 
lasting inspiration  of  human  struggle,  of  the  splendor  and  dignity 
and  allurement  of  the  pageant  of  life?" 


THE  SOCIALIST   POETS  OF  AMERICA 

\  MERICAN  poetry,  as  viewed  by  a  German  writer,  has 
^  *-  throughout  its  history  exhibited  in  varying  degrees  the  ideals 
of  socialism.  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  the  "poet  naturalist,"  are 
put  in  the  first  class,  showing  essential  variations  from  the  type  of 
modern  scientific  socialists,  but  fundamentally  of  their  spirit. 
Whitman  is  placed  next,  and  Horace  Traubel,  the  editor  of  The 
Conservator  (Philadelphia),  stands  as  the  inheritor  and  propagator 
of  the  tradition.  This  classification  is  given  by  Henriette  Roland- 
Hoist,  writing  in  the  bright  socialist  weekly  Nene  Zeit  (Stuttgart). 
Of  the  earliest  socialistic  poets  this  writer  says  : 

"The  literary  socialism  of  America  in  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  the  socialism  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  was  idealistic 
and  individualistic.  While  the  social  condition  of  North  America 
before  the  Civil  War  could  give  no  opportunity  for  the  preaching 
of  modern  scientific  socialism,  which  would  make  slavery  impossi- 
ble, Emerson  naturally  had  a  large  following.  Together  with 
Thoreau,  who  taught  the  most  entire,  the  most  fearless  individual- 
ism, and  manifested  the  highest  degree  of  mechanical  skill,  intel- 
ligence, and  perseverance,  he  civilized  and  educated  the  country. 
They  were  indeed  hailed  as  the  heroes  of  American  life,  the  freest 
and  strongest  men  of  modern  times.  On  the  other  hand,  Walt 
Whitman,  the  poet  of  American  life  and  American  democracy, 
gave  expression  to  a  longing  for  the  time  when  the  territory  of  the 
Union  would  be  divided  up  into  millions  of  farms,  each  the  prop- 
erty of  an  independent  producer." 

While  Whitman  was  a  socialist  poet  in  one  sense,  he  was  rather 
a  democrat  and  a  lover  of  democratic  America  than  a  scientific 
socialist  after  the  style  of  Marx  or  Bebel.  "Whitman  is  a  poet  of 
singularly  romantic  and  heroic  sentiments  and  is  the  direct  prod- 
uct of  his  democratic  surroundings."  In  his  realism  and  love  of 
the  bourgeoisie  he  resembles  Zola.  To  quote  the  words  of  the 
writer  in  the  Neue  Zeit: 

"  It  would  be  interesting  to  institute  a  parallel  between  the  great 
French  realist  Zola  and  Walt  Whitman.  While  they  differ  on  many 
points,  we  find  resemblances  between  them  on  many  others.  It  is 
plain  both  writers  based  their  conception  of  life  on  a  democratic 
ideal  to  be  realized  in  the  middle  and  peasant  classes.  Both  of 
them  consider  that  all  phenomena,  men,  things,  and  feelings,  are 
equal  and  unalterable,  and  admit  neither  of  free  choice  nor  pref- 
erence. Their  democratic  idea  takes  this  form.  In  both  of  them 
we  see  the  effort  to  represent  by  art  the  whole  mental  and  physio- 
logical nature  of  man,  to  summarize  the  whole  material  side  of  his 
existence.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Philistines  style  them  'crude  ' 
and  'coarse.'  We  see  that  they  are  both  trying  to  set  before  us  not 
only  the  kernel,  the  essence  of  an  object  or  a  situation,  but  to  de- 
pict every  side  of  it,  the  whole  many-sidedness  and  universality  of 
it,  to  give  expression  to  the  innumerable,  the  endless  interconnec- 
tions and  entanglements  of  life." 

This  writer  thinks  that  in  this  way  Whitman  too  often  is  led  to 
give  an  "  inventory  "  instead  of  a  description,  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing permissible  in  a  romance,  but  not  in  poetry.  "  Poetry  and  nat- 
uralistic art  stand  at  opposite  poles.  There  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  naturalistic  poetry.     So  far  as  Whitman  strives  to  express  the 
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feelings  and  manifold  phases  of  American  democratic  life  by 
means  of  naturalism,  lie  does  and  must  make  shipwreck."  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  this  "the  democratic  conception  of  life"  has  found  in 
the  works  of  Whitman  "a  grand  and  overpowering  expression,  full 
of  life  and  enthusiasm." 

The  most  specifically  socialistic  poet  of  America,  according  to 
this  German  writer,  is  Horace  Traubel.  He  is  "a  world-poet  and 
belongs  to  a  period  when  the  masses  are  gradually  developing  a 
socialistic  organization."  He  indeed  appeals  to  the  masses  and  to 
mankind  in  general,  with  the  voice  of  a  prophet.     Further: 

"  It  is  characteristic  of  Traubel  that  his  hook  of  poems  reads 
like  a  series  of  addresses.  I  Ie  speaks  in  the  most  earnest  tones  to 
the  laborer,  to  the  proprietor  class,  or  to  the  general  reader,  inci- 
ting, rebuking,  encouraging,  sometimes  in  incendiary,  sometimes 
in  calm  and  convincing  words,  just  in  the  spirit  of  an  orator,  or 
rather  of  a  preacher.  He  curses  the  class  egotism  of  the  capital- 
ist;  he  inveighs  against  venality  and  half-heartedness  in  socialists, 
and  dwells  upon  the  necessity  of  active  resistance  and  the  joys  of 
conflict,  and  he  extols  the  moral  beauty  of  socialistic  comradeship." 

Tho  Traubel  was  a  friend  of  Whitman  and  writes  in  his  style, 
he  is  pointed  out  as  not  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Whitman  imita- 
tors, who  have  caught  the  external  form  of  Whitman's  poetry,  but 
have  missed  the  spirit. —  Translation  made  for  The  LITERARY 
Digest. 


HOW   MUCH  SHOULD  A  CRITIC  KNOW? 

MUST  a  critic  know  more  than  the  author  he  is  criticizing? 
Augustine  Birrell  evidently  thinks  he  should,  for  in  a  cur- 
rent article  on  criticism  we  see  him  advising"  the  critic  to  forbear 
unless  his  own  knowledge  comprehends  a  much  wider  circle  than 
the  author  he  criticizes  undertakes  to  treat.  This  rule  would  com- 
pel the  critic  to  explore  the  wild  regions  of  the  world  before  re- 
viewing books  of  adventure — a  contingency,  however.  Mr.  Birrell 
does  not  suggest. 

He  illustrates  his  idea  by  telling  the  story  of  a  young  Oxonian 
who  proposed  editing  an  edition  of  Selden's  "Table  Talk."  Mark 
Pattison,  to  whom  the  would-be  editor  confided  his  purpose,  re- 
marked "how  easy  it  would  be  for  him  to  read  every  printed  book 
it  was  possible  for  Selden  to  have  read,  and  thus  to  qualify  him- 
self within  the  compass  of  a  dozen  studious  years  to  add  a  few 
really  explanatory  notes  to  the  'Table  Talk.' '  The  young  man  is 
reported  to  have  "shuddered"  and  presented  his  idea  to  a  quick- 
witted friend,  who,  not  knowing  Pattison,  produced  his  edition, 
"without  a  pang,"  in  three  months.  This  story  points  a  moral  for 
the  modern  critic,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Birrell,  needs,  for  his 
equipment,  mainly  "sympathy  and  knowledge,"  controlled  by 
"sanity."  But  the  weight  which  Mr.  Birrell  lays  upon  "knowl- 
edge "  shows  criticism  to  have  a  formidable  task  carved  out  for  it. 
The  timeliness  of  his  prescription  (in  Tlie  Contemporary  Review, 
London,  October)  is  marked  by  the  increasing  attention  the  weight- 
ier reviews  of  both  England  and  America  are  giving  to  book- 
reviewing.  The  jauntiness  of  much  of  present-day  book  judgment 
may  be  a  bit  abashed  by  this  remark  of  the  literary  parliamenta- 
rian :  "It  is  hard  for  a  reviewer  to  help  being  ignorant,  but  he  need 
never  be  a  hypocrite, '  Steeped  in  conceit,  sublimed  by  ignorance.' ' 

The  amount  of  what  a  critic  ought  to  know  is  implied  by  the 
writer  in  words  like  these  : 

"  Knowledge  certainly  seems  of  the  very  essence  of  good  criti- 
cism, and  yet,  tho  we  are  all  of  necessity  critics,  how  far-reaching 
is  most  men's  ignorance  !  Bishops  debating  the  marriage  laws  in 
the  presence  of  half-a-dozen  anthropologists  who  had  specialized 
in  the  history  of  human  marriage  would  hardly  present  a  more 
ironical  spectacle  than  is  afforded  by  most  of  our  public  or  private 
disputations.  Can  any  man  now  be  pronounced  fit  to  criticize 
even  a  short  story  of  the  Western  World  who  has  not  read  Balzac, 
Turgenieff,  Guy  De  Maupassant,  and  Tolstoy?     How  many  lan- 


guages, how  many  literatures  should  be  known  to  a  present-day 
critic  of  belles  lettres  before  he  has  the  effrontery  to  produce  his 
measuring-tape  and  publish  the  result  of  his  examination?  As  for 
the  critic  of  history  or  of  science — what  is  to  happen  to  him? 
Must  he  have  traveled  along  the  same  roads  and  examined  the 
same  authorities  as  his  author?  If  he  has  not.  it  is  hard  to 
wherein  the  value  of  his  criticism  can  be." 

Mr.  birrell  assuages  the  prick  of  conscience  that   he  may  have 
occasioned  in  the  better-intentioned  of  critics  by  reflecting  chari- 
tably that  "as  neither  sympathy  nor  knowledge  can  ever   be  com 
plete,   the  perfect  critic  is  an  impossibility."     "Judging  is  more 
than  knowing,"  lie  reminds  us.  while  calling  attention  to  the  fact 


AUGUSTINE    BIRRELL    IN    THE    HOUSE    OF   COMMONS. 

From  a  sketch  by  Ralph  Cleaver  in  the  London  Graphic. 

"  Bile  and  spleen,"  he  says,  "are  popular  ingredients  for  a  review, 
and  when  mingled  with  wit,  and  if  possible  garnished  with  brains, 
produce  an  appetizing  dish  which  is,  at  all  events,  certain  to  give  pain 
to  somebody." 

that  "the  judgments  of  the  learned  often  carry  no  weight  and  de- 
serve to  carry  none."     Proceeding,  he  writes  : 

"  There  is  that  ounce  of  mother-wit  which  is  worth,  all  the  world 
over,  more  than  a  pound  of  clergy.  Taste,  delicacy,  discrimina- 
tion— unless  the  critic  has  some  of  these,  he  is  naught.  Better  be 
the  ass.  with  his  long  ears,  his  light  heels,  his  joyous  if  discordant 
bray,  his  savoir  vivre,  than  the  dull  burden  the  poor  beast  is 
doomed  to  carry.  .  .  .  Lord  Acton  is  supposed  to  have  read  nearly 
everything,  but  I  do  not  know  that  his  judgment  upon  George 
Eliot  need  be  counted  any  great  matter.  I  much  prefer  Mr. 
Henley's. 

"It  therefore  seems  as  if  even  knowledge  and  sympathy  must 
own  a  master.  That  master  is  sanity.  Let  sanity  forever  sit  en- 
throned in  the  critic's  armchair. 

"  I  low-  is  a  mortal  editor  to  command  these  gifts?  Where  is  he 
most  likely  to  find  them  lodged?  How  is  he  to  assign  to  their 
owners  their  appropriate  tasks?     The  New  Age  is  at  our  doors. 

"  Thundering  and  bursting 
In  torrents,  in  waves- 
Caroling  and  shouting 
Over  tombs,  amid  graves  — 
See,  on  the  cumber'd  plain 
Clearing  a  st.i 
Scattering  the  past  about, 
Conies  the  New  Age. 
Bards  make  new  poems, 
Thinkers  new  schools. 
Statesmen  new  systems. 
Critics  new  rules. 

"Who  is  to  tackle  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  and  assign  to  him  his 
proper  place  in  the  providential  order  of  the  world? 

'"  bile  and  spleen  are  popular  ingredients  for  a  review,  and,  when 
mingled  with  wit.  and  if  possible  garnished  with  brains,  produce 
an  appetizing  dish  which  is  at  all  events  certain  to  give  pain  to 
somebody.  Criticism  of  this  kind  should  be  reserved  for  party 
politics  and  party  politicians." 
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PARTIZAN  WRANGLES  IN  MUSIC 

RICHARD  STRAUSS  is  evidently  tired  of  the  people  who 
have  been  hailing  him  as  the  "leader  of  the  moderns"  and 
the  "head  of  the  progressive  party."  He  does  not  deny  that  he  is 
both  modern  and  progressive,  but  he  evidently  has  no  mind  to 
share  his  radicalism  with  a  party,  for  in  a  recent  article  on  modern 
musical  tendencies  he  virtually  declares  that  there  are  no  "mod- 
erns "  :  there  is  no  " progressive  party."  People  who  are  looking 
upon  him  as  the  leader  of  a  party  are  told  that  "partizans  have 
never  compelled  progress."  That  must  be  left  to  the  public.  Par- 
tizans at  most  may  "interpret  and  promulgate  the  ideas  of  their 
master,"  "remove  errors  and  misunderstandings,"  "arouse  the  in- 
different." "strengthen  the  well-disposed,"  and  "keep  the  spiteful 
at  bay."  But  the  power  that  really  impels  toward  progress  he 
presents  thus : 

"The  one  moving  and  decisive  factor  which  has  helped  even  a 
Richard  Wagner  as  well  as  other  great  geniuses  to  final  triumph 
has  been  the  great,  unbiased  public,  which,  in  its  ready  suscepti- 
bilities to  every  new  and  important  achievement  in  art,  is.  as  a 
rule,  the  most  trustworthy  standard-bearer  of  all  progressive  ideas. 
For  it  is  a  fact,  abundantly  confirmed  by  history,  that  whenever  a 
truly  great  achievement  in  art  has  appeared  it  has  almost  invaria- 
bly been  correctly  estimated,  if  not  in  its  details,  yet  in  its  broad 
outlines,  by  the  natural  intuition  of  the  masses.  And  beside'this 
natural  intuition  of  the  masses  any  efforts  of  a  progressive  party. 
a  recruited  circle  of  hardened  experts,  will  be  of  comparatively 
small  importance." 

This  interesting  declaration  from  the  man  whose  later  musical 
work  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  "caviare  to  the  general  "  is  found 
in  Morgen  (Berlin),  a  new  German  weekly  publication  issued  by 
a  group  of  poets,  novelists,  critics,  essayists,  painters,  and  musi- 
cians;  all  described  by  the  Boston  Transcript  (from  winch  we 
quote  the  present  translation)  as  "more  or  less  advanced."  .Air. 
Strauss  goes  on  to  support  this  championship  of  the  public  by 
citing  a  story  of  Franz  Liszt.  This  musician,  fifty  years  ago,  ap- 
peared in  Dresden  in  the  first  of  three  concerts  of  his  own  orches- 
tral works.  The  audience  gave  him  "storming  ovations,"  but  the 
critics  next  day  pronounced  Liszt  "a  mere  dilettante,  no  composer 
whatever."  Then  the  people  became  ashamed  of  their  enthusiasm, 
and  "nothing  could  induce  them  to  applaud  the  noble  tone-poems 
again."  But  posterity  has  confirmed  the  public  verdict,  not  the 
critics'.  "The  important  thing,"  continues  the  composer  of 
"Salome"  and  "  Zarathustra."  "  is  that  all-powerful  contact  be- 
tween the  creative  genius  and  the  progressive  public,  far  removed 
from  all  party  affiliations  and  prejudices."     We  read  further : 

"One  must  not  permit  oneself  to  be  deceived  by  the  fact  that  this 
self-same  public  often  grows  ecstatic  over  the  accidental,  the  com- 
monplace, and  the  trite  as  something  entirely  new,  original,  and 
progressive.  These  outbursts  are,  moreover,  usually  of  a  passing 
nature.  The  public  has  really  two  souls  in  the  breast ;  a  third  is. 
indeed,  lacking;  for  that  kind  of  art  which  possesses  neither  deep, 
inner  feeling  nor  a  commanding,  overmastering  strength  the  pub- 
lic has  the  smallest  possible  understanding  and  still  less  inclina- 
tion. Hence  so  many  disappointments  of  earnest,  hard-working 
artists,  whom  even  the  adversaries  can  not  charge  with  triviality 
nor  the  friends  admit  that  they  possess  enough  suggestive  power  to 
capture  the  public.  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  once  said  of  the  great 
public  :  '  The  individual  i>  an  ass.  but  the  whole  is,  nevertheless, 
the  voice  of  God.'  And.  indeed,  the  soul  of  the  thousand-headed 
public,  which  appears  in  our  theaters  and  concert-halls  for  an  eve- 
ning's artistic  enjoyment,  will,  as  a  rule,  instinctively  get  a  true 
appreciation  of  what  is  presented — provided,  however,  that  a  fussy 
critic  ism  or  a  busy  competition  does  not  get  in  its  work  and  un- 
duly influence  the  intuitive  susceptibilities." 

Critics  whose  conception  of  art  is  "based  on  an  obsolete  esthetic 
standard,"  the  musician  declares  in  an  attitude  of  self-defenve. 
"are  now  busier  than  ever  to  make  life  bitter  for  every  one  who 
seriously  endeavors  toexpress  his  own  artistic  ideal."    1  le  enlarges  : 

"Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  very  far  from  calling  such 
men  reactionaries,  who  prefer  Beethoven's  'Eroica1   to  a  weak, 


modern  symphony,  or  who  would  rather  hear  the  'Freischiitz' 
twelve  times  in  succession  than  a  foul,  modern  opera  once.  In 
this  sense  1  am  a  reactionary  myself.  But  reactionaries  in  an  'un- 
endurable sense'  I  call  all  those  who  maintain  that,  while  Richard 
Wagner  took  his  dramatic  material  from  German  mythology,  the 
modern  artist  is  forbidden  to  take  similar  material  from  the  Bible 
iol  course  1  am  speaking  pro  domo) :  and  those  who  piously  assert 
that  it  is  vulgar  to  use  the  valve-trumpet  as  a  melodious  instrument 
only  because  Beethoven  had  to  get  along  with  tonics  and  domi- 
nants—in short,  all  those  who,  armed  with  great  legal  tablets,  are 
trying  to  prevent  everyone,  who  desires  and  is  able  to  create  some- 
thing new,  with  an  anathema  si/.' 

"Away,  therefore,  with  all  schoolmarm  esthetics  for  works  of  art 
which  must  be  judged  by  their  own  standards!  Away  with  all 
tablets  of  law,  which  were  long  ago  broken  into  pieces  by  the 
great  masters !  Away  with  all  high  priests,  who  would  want  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  all  further  progress  !  Away  with  all  who  have 
nothing  else  to  appeal  to  than  the  customs  of  yesterday  !  " 


GEORGE  ELIOT'S  FAME  IMPERILED 


M 


R.  CLEMENT  SHORTER  has  somewhat  startled  the  lite- 
rary world  by  declaring  that  George  Eliot's  "Adam 
Bede  "  and  "Middlemarch"  are  "mighty  dull  books."  His  cour- 
age in  assailing  a  firmly  entrenched  fame  has  resulted  in  certain 
"joyful  feelings"  in  literary  London  ;  so  we  learn  from  the  letter 
of  "Galbraith,"  who  gives  the  pulse-beat  of  that  literary  centre  in 
a  weekly  letter  to  the  New  York  Times.  "The  same  mean  streak 
in  human  nature  that  makes  the  ordinary  person  take  pleasure  in 
seeing  a  dignified  old  gentleman  slip  on  a  banana-skin,"  remarks 
"Galbraith,"  "leads  most  of  us  to  feel  a  certain  joy  when  we  find 
some  firmly  established  literary  reputation  assailed  with  vio- 
lence." This  statement  is  qualified,  however,  by  the  observation 
that  the  assault  is  not  always  relished  if  it  falls  on  our  favorite 
classic  author.  .Mr.  Shorter  is  led  to  his  attack  on  George  Eliot 
by  way  of  an  opinion  exprest  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  to  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  World.  Mr.  Birrell,  whose  discourse  on 
criticism  is  quoted  in  another  column,  in  exercising  the  critical 
faculty  himself,  declared  the  five  supreme  English  novelists  to  be 
Fielding.  Smollett,  Thackeray,  Scott,  and  Dickens.  Just  below 
them  he  placed  Jane  Austen  and  George  Eliot.  Mr.  Shorter,  wri- 
ting in  The  Sphere  (London),  observes  concerning  this  alinement  : 

"  I  feel  inclined  to  say  to  Mr.  Birrell — for  whom  as  a  man  of 
letters  my  affection  and  esteem  have  been  profound — 'Cassio,  1 
love  thee  well,  but  never  more  be  officer  of  mine.'  The  critical 
faculty  on  which  we  receive  so  much  information  in  The  Contempo- 
rary seems  to  have  departed  when  face  to  face  with  The  World 
man.'  This  naming  of  Jane  Austen  and  George  Eliot  together 
puts  me  in  a  rage.  This  placing  of  Thackeray  and  Smollett  above 
Jane  Austen  lands  me  somewhere  near  apoplexy.  Mr.  Birrell  de- 
clares with  almost  clerical  dogmatism — he  has*  seen  something  of 
that  lately — that  if 'the  man  in  the  street '  does  not  read  George 
Idiot  the  elect  do.  'George  Eliot  will  always  be  read  by  the  cul- 
tivated and  thoughtful  few.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Birrell  is 
thinking  of  his  own  young  days  when  George  Eliot  was  accounted 
to  be  a  kind  of  prophetess  by  all  men  who  loved  literature.  It  is 
not  true  that  George  Eliot  is  unread  by 'the  man  in  the  street' 
now.  That  is  precisely  the  man  who  is  reading  her  books.  The 
conceit  of  culture  which  caught  the  few  in  the  seventies  and  eigh- 
ties has  now  caught  the  many. 

"  I  venture  to  believe,  therefore,  that  if  Mr.  Birrell  was  to  reread 
Adam  Bede  '  or  'Middlemarch  '  to-day  he  would  find  them  mighty 
dull  books.  I  note  that  a  correspondent  of  The  Westminster  Ga- 
zette relates  that  Madame  Bodichon,  the  founder  of  Girton  College, 
remarked  some  time  after  her  friend  George  Eliot  died,  '1  sup- 
pose that  the  time  will  come  when  all  cultured  people  will  be  able 
to  write  novels  like  hers.'  This  was  a  piece  of  sound  criticism  on 
the  part  of  a  friend. 

"  It  does  not  imply  that  any  one  is  likely  to  write  novels  like 
George  Eliot,  because  the  conditions  must  always  change  for  new 
writers;  but  it  is  a  plain  recognition  that  it  was  industry  and  in- 
tellectual culture  that  produced  these  novels,  in  which  there  was 
not  a  spark  of  genius." 
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Ablu'danaiida,  Swami.  Vedanta  Philosophy 
(Five  Lectures  on  Reincarnation).  Frontispiece. 
i2mo,  pp.  99.      New  York:  The  Vedanta  Society. 

Atherton,  Gertrude.  Ancestors.  i2mo,  pp.  708. 
New  York:   Harper   &  Brothers.     $1.75  net. 

Bates,  David  Homer.  Lincoln  in  the  Telegraph 
Office  (Recollections  of  the  United  States  Military- 
Telegraph  Corps  during  the  Civil  War).  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  4oy.  New  York.  The  Century  Co. 
Price.  $2  net. 

Bates,  Katharine  Lee.  From  Gretna  Green  to 
Land's  End.  Illustrated.  i2ino.  pp.  xii-578. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     Price,  $2  nel . 

Bernhardt,  Sarah.  Memories  of  My  Life.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  xvi-456.  New  York:  D. 
A]  >pleton   &  Co. 

<'onrad,  Joseph.  The  Secret  Agent.  121110,  pp. 
373.      New  York:   Harper    &  Brothers.      $1.50  net. 

Cox,  Kenyon.  Painters  and  Sculptors  (A  Second 
Series  of  Old  Masters  and  New).  Illustrated.  8vo, 
pp.   187.      New  York:   Duffield    &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Crawford,  F.  Marion.  Arethusa.  i2ino,  pp.  355. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.      Price,  $1.50. 

Dawson,  W.  J.  A  Prophet  in  Babylon.  (A 
Story  of  Social  Service.)  I2IT10,  pp.  366.  New 
York'    Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Co. 

Dumas,  Alexander.  My  Memoirs.  Translated 
by  E.  M.  Waller.  With  an  introduction  by  Andrew 
Lang.  Vol.  I,  1802  to  1821.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.     iyo7- 

The  initial  volume  of  the  first  English 
translation  of  Dumas 's  "  Mes  Memoires"  an- 
nounces that  the  translator  has,  in  the 
main,  followed  the  edition  published  at 
Brussels  in  1852-56,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  printed  from  the  autographic 
manuscript  of  the  author.  The  work  has 
been  collated  with  the  original  Paris  edi- 
tion of  1852-55,  and  certain  omitted  pas- 
sages are  restored ;  hence  no  element  of 
completeness  and  accuracy  should  be 
wanting  in  the  present  English  form. 

To  add  to  the  brilliance  of  this  delayed 
salutatory,  the  volume  contains  an  intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Lang,  the  one  of  our 
generation  probably  best  fitted  for  the 
task,  since  R.  L.  Stevenson  is  no  longer 
living.  The  most  crabbed  critic,  Mr. 
Lang  tells  us,  can. not  say  that  Dumas  did 
not  write  the  memoirs  himself,  what- 
ever  may  have  been  the  case  with  many 
of  his  novels.  He  does  not  deny,  however, 
that  they  differ  very  essentially  from  the 
novels — so  much  of  the  novels  at  hand  as 
Dumas  was  responsible  for.  "They  con- 
tain facts,  indeed,  but  facts  beheld  through 
the  radiant  prismatic  fancy  of  the  author, 
who,  if  he  had  a  good  story  to  tell,  drest 
it  up  'with  a  cocked  hat  and  a  sword,'  as 
was  the  manner  of  an  earlier  novelist." 

Such  a  warning  will  scarcely  induce  a 
nader  to  cast  away  Dumas's  records  with- 
out a  reading.  The  ready  and  satisfied 
acceptance  of  his  own  word  may  perhaps 
hint  an  explanation  as  to  why  no  "real 
biography"  of  Dumas,  with  facts  col- 
lected and  sifted,  exists.  Mr.  Lang  car- 
ries  the   reader   through    seventeen    pages 


of  general  survey — full  of  wit  and  charm 
as  well  as  frankness.  They  enable  one  to 
go  on  to  the  diffuse  and  delightful  narra- 
tive of  the  French  novelist  with  the  means 
of  seeing  something  of  a  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

Eastman,  C.  A.  Old  Indian  Days.  Illustrated. 
tamo,  pp.  275.     New  York:  The  McClurc  Co. 

Cale,  Zona.  The  Loves  of  Pelleas  and  Etarre. 
i2mo,  pp.  341.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

Garland,     Hamlin.      Money     Magic     (A     No 
Frontispiece.      i2mo,  pp.  355.    New  York:   Harper  & 
Brothers. 

Gilder,  Richard  Watson.  The  Fire  Divine. 
i2mo,    pp.    vii-130.      New  York:   The  Century  Co. 

Hall,  (',.  Stanley,  PhD.,  LL.D.  Youth.  Its  Ed- 
ucation, Regimen,  and  Hygiene.  i2mo,  pp.  x~37y. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton    &  Co. 

Harboe,  Paul.  A  Child's  Story  of  Hans  Chri  - 
tian  Andersen.  Illustrated.  iamo,  pp.  27s.  New 
York:   Duffield   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Henry,  O.  Heart  of  the  West.  121110,  pp.  554- 
New  York:   The  McClure  Co. 

Herbert,  William.  Houses  for  Town  or  Country. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  249.  New  York:  Duffield  & 
Co.     $2  net. 

Hovej ,  Richard.  Taliesin  (A  Masque).  121110. 
pp.  58;  Aking  the  Trail,  pp.  115;  The  Marriage  of 
Guinevere,  pp.  171;  The  Quest  of  Merlin,  pp.  80: 
The  Holy  Grail  and  Other  Fragments,  pp.  128;  The 
Birth  of  Galahad,  pp.  124.  New  York:  Duffield 
&  Co. 

Jenks,  Tudor.  When  America  Was  New.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  314.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell   &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

London,  Jack.  Love  of  Life,  and  Other  Stories. 
i6mo,  pp.  vi-265.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50. 

After  sundry  elivagations  in  other  fields 
of  fiction,  as  well  as  in  Socialistic  discus- 
sion, Mr.  London  returns  to  the  land  of 
his  first  love  in  these  stories  of  Alaskan 
life.  They  are  quite  equal  to  his  previous 
accomplishments  in  this  direction,  and 
are  not  approached  by  the  efforts  of  any 
other  writers,  save  Elizabeth  Robins's 
"The  Magnetic  North,"  which  remains  the 
chief  achievement  in  arctic  romance.  Mr. 
London,  if  anything,  has  intensified  his 
method  of  presenting  a  scene  in  simple, 
forceful  language  that  makes  one  forget 
the  telling  and  realize  the  vision  with  in- 
ward sight;  as  when,  in  the  title  story,  he 
describes  the  efforts  of  a  starving  man  on 
the  Northern  coast  to  catch  a  ptarmigan: 

"Once  he  crawled  upon  one  that  must  have  been 
asleep.  He  did  not  see  it  till  it  shot  up  in  his  face 
from  its  rocky  nook.  He  made  a  clutch  as  startled 
as  was  the  rise  of  the  ptarmigan,  and  there  remained 
in  his  hand  three  tail-feathers.  As  he  watched  its 
flight  he  hated  it,  as  tho  it  had  done  him  some  ter- 
rible wrong.  Then  he  returned  and  shouldered  his 
pack." 

Or,  again,  we  arc  em  the  trail  with  Joe 
Messner  in  "A  Day's  Lodging": 

"He  traveled  on  the  frozen  surface  of  a  great 
river.  Behind  him  it  stretched  away  in  a  fantastic 
iumble  of  mountains,  snow-covered  and  silent. 
Ahead  of  him  the  river  split  into  many  channels  to 
accommodate  the  freight  of  islands  it  carried  on  its 


breast.  These  islands  were  silent  and  white.  No 
animals  nor  humming  insects  broke  the  silence.  No 
birds  tlew  in  the  chill  air.  There  was  no  sound  of 
man.  no  mark  of  the  handiwork  of  man.  The  world 
slept,  and  it  was  like  the  sleep  of  death." 

The  grim  humor  of  Mr.  London's  "The 
Sea  Wolf"  reappears  in  the  story  "The 
White  Man's  Way,"  in  which  Vamikan, 
an  Indian,  having  killed  a  white  man  in 
self-defense-,  is  taken  to  California  for 
trial,  and  is  kept  in  prison,  well  fed.  for 
two  years,  returning  to  Alaska  on  his  ac- 
quittal in  fine  condition.  Whereupon. 
Bidarshik,  another  Indian,  not  under- 
standing the  legal  reason  for  the  acquittal, 
proceeds  to  kill  a  white  man  voluntarily, 
expecting  a  two-years'  revel  in  luxury  and 
idleness.  His  victim  proves  to  be  a  nat- 
uralist in  search  of  specimens.  Bidarshik 
is  hanged,  and  his  old  parents  are  much 
mystified  at  the  "white  man's  way." 

There  are  one  or  two  stories  with  less 
sinister  themes  in  the  book,  as  "The  Storv 
of  Keesh,"  wherein  the  little  lad,  Keesh. 
mystifies  the  hunters  of  his  village  by  his 
wonderful  feats  in  killing  bears.  Princi- 
pally, however,  the  narratives  deal  with 
the  baser  passions  of  man,  and,  while  in- 
terest is  sharply  held,  yet  the  author  does 
not  make  use  of  the  art  of  combining  ten- 
derness with  strength,  which  was  Bret 
Harte's  noteworthy  quality,  and  which 
enabled  the  latter  to  maintain  his  vogue 
in  a  single  field  during  a  long  succession  of 
years. 

Maartens,  Maarten.  The  New  Religion  A 
Modern  Novel).  i2mo,  pp.  382.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton   &  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

MacGrath,  Harold.  The  Best  Man.  Illustrated. 
i2tno,  pp.  200.     Indianapolis:   The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Maclaren,    Alexander.      Sermons  by:      After  the 
Resurrection,      nmo,     pp.     vii   300;     Leaves     frorr 
the   Tree   of    Life.      121110.    pp.  292;    Last    Sh'. 
i2ino,   pp.   xii-310.     3   vols.     New   York:  Fur       ft 
Wagnalls  Co.      Si. 50  each. 

AleSpadden.    J.    Walker.      Famous    Painters    or 
America.      Illustrated,      nmo.  pp.  361.      New  York 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell    &  Co.     S2.50  net. 

Mahan,  Capt  AT.  From  Sail  to  Steam.  Rec- 
ollections of  Naval  Life. I  i2mo,  pp.  2  32(1.  New 
Y'ork:   Harper   &  Brothers. 

."Martin,     George     Madden.     Abbie     Ann.      Illus- 
trated.     121110.   pp.    252.     New   York:  The  Cen1 
Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Montaigne,     The     Essays     of.      Translal 

John     Plorio,     1603.     Selected    by    Adolphe    ( 
(French   Classics   for  English  Readers   - 
trait.    8vo,   pp.   xlvi-3t)4.     New  York:  G.    P.    Put- 
nam's Sons.     S2  net. 

Montaigne's  Essays,  in  complete  form. 
are  somewhat  bulky  for  the  aver 
library.  Parts  of  them,  moreover,  are 
not  quite  suitable  for  general  reading. 
What  has  been  attempted  in  the  present 
edition  is  a  selection,  not  alone  of  the  more 
notable  specimens  oi  Montaigne's  intel- 
lectual   personality,   but   of   those   having 
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most  popular  interest.  Altogether  we 
have  twenty-five  essays.  Professor  Cohn's 
introduction  fills  twenty-nine  pages,  and, 
if  not  worked  out  with  the  care  one  might 
have  wished  for,  is  nevertheless  a  helpful 
and  suggestive  piece  of  writing.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  bibliography  filling  seven  pages 
in  small  type,  and  giving,  besides  a  list  of 
important  editions  in  French,  a  list  of 
notable  English  translations,  and  of  books 
or  essays  dealing  with  Montaigne.  The 
text  of  Florio  has  been  followed  rather 
than  Cotton's,  or  the  revisions  of  Florio 
by  the  Hazlitts. 

A  note  informs  us  that  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  Florio,  containing  the  auto- 
graph of  James  I.,  is  in  the  Public  Library 
of  Boston,  in  which  possession  that  li- 
brary may  be  said  to  compete  for  distinc- 
tion with  the  British  Museum  and  its  copy 
containing  the  autograph  of  Shakespeare, 
the  only  book,  as  Emerson  has  said, 
"which  we  certainly  know  to  have  been 
in  the  poet's  library."  It  is  curious  that 
the  British  Museum  should  also  have  a 
copy  containing  the  autograph  of  Ben 
Jonson. 

Reed,  Myrtle.  Love  Affairs  of  Literary  Men. 
Illustrated,  umo,  pp.  vi  204.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     Si. 50  net. 

Rice,    Alice   Hesan,     Captain   June.     Illustra 
izmo,   pp.    120.      New   York:   The  Century   Co.      v 
net. 

Riley,  James  Whitcomb  Morning.  Frontis- 
piece. '  i2mo,  pp.  162.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
MerriU  Co. 

Rives,  Hallie  Erminie.      Satan  Sanders.m.     i2mo, 
I.00.      With  colored  illustrations  by  A    B    Wenzell. 
Indianapolis.    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.     Si. 50. 

If  to  induce  a  thrill  be  the  purpose  of  a 
novel,  Hallie  Erminie  Rives  must  stand 
high  among  American  novelists.  In  "Sa- 
tan Sanderson"  the  thrills  follow  thick 
and  fast  as  in  a  melodrama  by  Theo 
dore  Kremer.  They  follow  in  good  sharp 
English,  moreover,  with  only  occasional 
tiptoe  reaches  into  preciosity.  The 
straining  for  an  odd,  striking  word  and 
the  frequent  impressionistic  pictures  of 
the  author  indicate  that  she  might  have 
been  a  poet  if  she  were  not  a  novelist.  A 
novelist  she  is,  however,  and  one  frankly 
melodramatic.  Nothing  must  impede  the 
course  of  action,  the  development  of  sit- 
uation. The  hurdle  of  an  improbability 
is  taken  with  the  grace  and  coolness  of 
the  best-blooded  hunter  in  America. 
From  beginning  to  end  the  book  is  vi- 
brant with  American  intensity.  An  Eng- 
lishman could  not  attempt  to  write  such 
a    story.      A    Frenchman's  an    Ital- 

ian's vivacity,  could  not  cope  with  the 
continuity  of  stress  and  storm  that  Hallie 
Erminie  Rives  keeps  alive  from  chapter  to 
chapter.  The  characters  repel  cold  anal- 
ysis, but  they  are  just  as  real  as  Mr.  Wen- 
zell's  handsome  pictures  make  them.  Be- 
sides, if  they  were  merely  normal,  they 
could  never  do  so  many  and  such  inter- 
esting things. 

David  Stircs  has  a  scapegrace  son  whom 
he  disinherits.  Father  and  son  have 
quarreled  bitterly,  and  the  son  has  left 
the  house  for  bad  and  all.  In  the  son's 
place,  David  has  taken  his  ward,  Jessica 
Holme.  By  an  accident,  Jessica  has  be- 
come blind,  which  does  not  prevent  her 
from  practising  sculpture,  as  she  did  be- 
fore the  misfortune  befell  her.  In  the 
attic  of  the  house  she  has  modeled  a 
figure  of  Hugh,  the  prodigal,  as  she  im- 
agined he  must  look.  She  thinks  there 
should  be  some  hope  for  Hugh  ;  and  re- 
grets keenly  that  his  father  should  make 


her  the  beneficiary  of  his  will.  Another 
protege  of  David  Stires  is  Harry  Sander- 
son, rector  of  the  fashionable  church  in 
Anconia,  of  which  town  Mr.  Stires  is  the 
richest  man.  Sanderson  was  in  college 
with  Hugh  Stires,  where  Hugh  was  merely 
Harry's  imitator  as  a  bad  man.  At  col- 
lege it  was  that  Harry  got  the  nickname, 
''Satan  Sanderson."  All  such  wickedness 
he  has  cast  out  forever,  to  become  a  most 
popular  and  smart  preacher.  He  has  a 
beautiful  chapel,  keeps  a  fast  motor-car, 
plays  golf,  and  cites  Keats  and  Walter 
Pater  in  his  sermons. 

Hugh,  the  prodigal,  returns  and  con- 
vinces everybody  except  Harry  Sander- 
son that  he  has  reformed.  He  is  always 
borrowing  money  from  the  affluent 
preacher.  A  marriage  is  arranged  be- 
tween Hugh  and  Jessica  Holme,  tho  San- 
derson loves  her,  but  does  not  avow  him- 
self. A  world-famous  eye  specialist  is 
discovered  who  restores  Jessica's  sight. 
vShe  is  married  while  the  cure  is  still  in 
progress,  and  is  not  to  look  on  Hugh  until 
she  looks  0:1  him  as  her  husband.  The 
ceremony  is  scarcely  over  before  Hugh's 
father  learns  trrat  Hugh  has  forged  his 
name  to  a  check  for  live  thousand  dollars. 

For  all   this   excitement   the   story   has 

only  begun.     The  reader  has  still  to  come 

on  the  dramatic  situation  by  which  Harry 

Sanderson's   career   is    telescoped,    and   he 

is  forced  to  start  a  new  life,  saddled  with 

an    infamy    undeserved,    but    borne    with 

heroic  intrepidity.      As  has  been  said,  the 

book  is  vibrant   with  intensity   from   first 

page  to  last. 

Said,    Salamah    bint.     Memoirs    of    an     Arabian 
Princess.     Translated    by     Lionel    Strachey.      Illus- 
trated from    photographs     8vo     pp.  xvi   227.     New 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Originally  published  in  Germany,  in 
1886,  Princess  Said's  "Memoirs"  are  now 
translated  for  the  "Memoirs  of  Charming 
Women''  series  Some  doubt  has  been 
thrown  upon  her  royal  descent,  and  it  has 
even  been  suggested  that  she  never  existed 
at  all.  but  Mr.  Strachey  appears  to  prove 
finally  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  Seyyid 
Said,  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Zanzibar,  that 
she  became  a  Christian,  assuming  the 
name  Emily,  and  that  she  escaped  to 
Ailen  with  a  German  trader,  Ruete,  to 
whom  she  was  married.  On  Kuete's 
h.  she  resumed  her  title  of  Princess 
of  Oman  and  Zanzibar,  and  she  made  her 
home  at  Berlin,  where  she  was  taken  up 
considerably  by  high  personages.  It  is 
stated  that  "she  appears  to  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  intriguing  with  Germans — 
Bismarck  and  others — who  thought  they 
might  make  some  use  of  her,  but  they 
eventually  dropt  her." 

The  "Memoirs,"  originally  written,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  ill-health,  for  the  future 
perusal  of  the  author's  children,  describe 
with  great  simpleness  her  childhood  in 
the  Sultan's  palace  and  subsequently  at 
the  home  of  one  of  her  brothers.  The 
life  of  the  harem,  education  of  children, 
female  fashions,  the  position  of  women  in 
the  East,  Arabian  suitorship  and  mar- 
riage, social  customs,  Mohammedan  be- 
liefs and  festivals,  medical  methods,  and 
the  system  of  slavery  are  set  forth  from 
an  intimate  point  of  view.  In  explaining 
the  nature  of  an  Arab  the  Princess  writes: 
"A  pious  Arab  would  feel  deeply  affronted 
were  one  to  attempt  beginning  his  illu- 
mination by  inculcating  science,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  question  of  higher 
culture  in  Europe.      It  would  give  him  a 


terrible  shock,  it  would  convulse  his  men- 
tality, if  one  spoke  to  him  of  'natural 
laws,'  to  him  who  in  the  whole  life  of  the 
universe,  down  to  the  smallest  details, 
through  the  eyes  of  his  immutable  faith 
sees  only  one  thing — the  all-guiding,  all- 
governing  hand  of  God!' 

Sinclair,  May.  The  Helpmate.  i2ino,  pp.  458. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt    &  Co.     $1.50. 

The  most  important  news  to  readers  of 
"The  Divine  Fire"  must  be  that  the  great 
expectations  awakened  by  May  Sinclair 
in  that  novel  are  kept  alive  by  her  latest 
book.  Her  manner  of  writing  remains 
clear,  just,  and  warm  with  glow  of  indi- 
viduality. She  analyzes  her  characters 
searchingly,  yet  with  the  sincerely  toler- 
ant eye  of  the  observer  and  weigher  of 
experience  who  has  fathomed  the  depths 
of  the  human  soul,  now  muddy,  now  clear. 
This  philosophic  temper  in  judgment, 
joined  with  distinction  and  incisiveness  of 
expression,  has  raised  May  Sinclair  to 
eminence  among  present  novelists. 

Her  method  of  fictional  verity  is  based 
on  tireless  patience  in  accumulating  detail 
The  reader  studies  the  soul  conflict  of  the 
dramatis  fcrsoncc  through  the  microsco- 
pic eye  of  the  author.  At  times  the  vi- 
sion is  too  absorbed,  too  comprehensive. 
Without  seeing  so  many  little  things,  one 
feels  that  the  characters  might  be  just 
as  well  understood.  Yet  all  these  little 
things  are  in  harmony  with  the  central 
note  of  the  story.  Description  of  char- 
acter-growth, dialog,  natural  and  vivid, 
development  of  the  narrative  all  three 
main  elements  conjoin  logically  and  with 
muscular  grace. 

The  test  of  the  author's  art  in  this  in- 
stance is  tlie  attractiveness  with  which 
she  lias  been  abb'  to  invest  a  rather  sordid 
story. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  her  honeymoon 
Anne  Majendie  learns,  through  an  over- 
heard conversation,  that  her  husband  has 
been  rather  shamefully  embroiled  with  a 
woman  of  questionable  reputation.  It 
all  happened  several  years  before  their 
marriage.  Walter  Majendie,  the  husband, 
docs  not  attempt  to  blink  the  fact.  In 
truth,  lie  has  married  Anne  believing  that 
his  sister  had  confided  to  her  the  painful 
episode.  Edith,  the  sister,  had  come 
very  near  the  point  of  avowal,  but  by  a 
wholly  feminine  address  of  tactics,  that 
justified  herself  in  her  brother's  confi- 
dence, did  not  in  reality  reveal  anything. 

Anne,  the  wife,  is  of  the  self-righteous 
sort.  She  agrees  to  remain  with  her  hus- 
band, and  says  solemnly  that  she  will  be 
a  good  wife  to  him,  meanwhile  casting 
him  beyond  her  soul,  into  utter  darkness. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  marvel  and  be 
angry  at  Anne's  satisfaction  in  thus  im- 
molating herself.  She  carries  out  her 
policy  of  perfection  for  seven  long  years; 
and  she  learns  the  lesson  that  sooner  or 
later  must  be  learned  by  all  who  are  proud 
in  their  righteousness. 

Not  that  the  book  is  in  any  sense  a  ser- 
mon. It  is  far  too  artistically  and  hon- 
estly a  novel,  informed  with  sagacity  of 
mind,  and  admirably  distinguished  in 
expression. 

Sinclair,  Upton.  The  Overman.  Frontispiece. 
i:mo,  pp.  90.  New  York.  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 
50  cents  net. 

Thanet,  Octave.  The  Lion's  Share.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  376.  Indianapolis;  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Train,  Arthur.  Mortmain.  Illustrated.  1 2mo, 
pp.  \   314.      New  York.   D.  Appleton   &  Co. 
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Heart  Throbs:  A  Book  Compiled  by  50,000  People 


J-JEART  THROBS  is  a  collection  of  scraps  in  prose 
and  verse — the  pathetic  or  humorous  little  things  that 
have  appealed  to  people  as  they  sat  at  the  fireside  reading 
newspaper,  book  or  magazine.  President  Roosevelt  furnished 
his  favorite  selection.  Hundreds  of  other  prominent  public 
men  are  numbered  among  the  50,000  contributors.  Its  chief 
value  lies  in  the  insight  it  affords  into  the  tastes  and  aims  of 
"  the  plain  people  of  America,"  as  Lincoln  loved  to  call  us. 


Many  of  the  selections  were  yellow  with  age,  taken  from 
mother's  scrap-book,  sacred  with  hallowed  memories;  some 
came  from  between  the  leaves  of  the  family  Bible  or  the  old 
school-book  in  the  attic ;  many  clippings  were  worn  threadbare 
and  carefully  repaired  and  strengthened  ;  odorous  with  laven- 
dar,  rose  and  orris;  proving  that  the  American  people  hold 
dear  the  sweet,  tender  sentiments  associated  with  home  and 
mother. 


Xnh  .—These  excerpts  were  selected  from  the  book,  "Heart  Throhn"  }>u  the  alitor  of  the  London  (Eng.)  "  Daily  Mail." 


McKinley's  Dying  Prayer 

"In  the  afternoon  of  his  last  day  on 
earth  the  Prexiricnt  began  to  realize  that 
his  life  was  slipping  away,  and  that  the 
I  efforlH of  science 
could  not  save 
him.  He  asked 
Dr.  Kixey  to 
brin«  the  sur- 
Ht  (ins  in.  One  by 
one  the  surgeons 
entered  and  ap- 
proached the 
bedside.  When 
they  were  gath- 
ered about  him 
the  President 
opened  his  eyes 
and  said : 

"  *  It  is  useless, 
gentlemen;  I 
think  we  ought 
to  have  prayer.' 
"  The  dying 
man  crossed  his 
--     - ~i- ha  nils      on      Iiis 

The  Late  Wm.  McKinley  ''[''''i  Md  half 
'  closed    his  eyes. 

Thero  was  a  beautiful  smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance. The  surgeons  bowed  their  heads. 
Tears  streamed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
white-clad  nurses  on  cither  side  of  the 
bed.  The  yellow  radiance  of  the  sun 
shono  softly  in  the  room. 

"  'Our   Father,  which  art  in  heaven,' 
said  the  President, in  aclear.steady  voice. 

The  lips  of  the  surgeons  moved. 

""Hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy  King- 
dom come.    Thy  will  be  done ' 

"  The  sobbing  of  a  nurse  disturbed  the 
still  air.  The  President  opened  his  eyes 
and  closed  them  again. 

"  'Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.' 

"A  long  sigh.  The  sands  of  life  were 
running  swiltly.  The  sunlight  died  out. 
and  raindrops  dashed  against  the  win- 
dows. 

"  'Give  ns  this  day  our  daily  bread  ;  and 
forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors;  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  evil.' 


"Another  silonce.  The  surgeons  looked 
at  the  dying   face  ami  the  friendly  lips. 

"  'For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  forever.    Amen.' 

"  'Amen,'  whispered  tho  surgeons." 
— James  Creelman,  in  "  On  the  Great  High- 
way." 

In  a  Lighter  Vein 

I  have  hoard  of  poor  and  sad  congrega- 
tions, but  the  saddest  preacher  I  ever 
knew  went  from  Posey  County,  Indiana, 
to  Pike  County,  Missouri,  where  John 
Hay  discovered  Little  Breeches  and  Jim 
Bludsoe.  He  was  starving  to  death  on 
donations  of  catfish,  'possum,  and  a  hun- 
dred-dollar salary.  Finally  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  away.  With  wet  eyes  lie 
stood  up  in  the  prayer  meeting  to  bid 
good-bye  to  his  weeping  congregation. 

"  Brothers  and  sisters,"  he  said,  wiping 
hiseyeson  his  reel  bandana  handkerchief. 
"I've  called  you  together  to-night  to  say 
farewell.  The  Lord  has  called  me  to 
another  place.  I  don't  think  the  Lord 
loves  this  people  much,  for  none  of  you 
seem  to  die.  He  doesn't  seem  to  want 
you.  And  you  don't  seem  to  love  each 
other,  for  I've  never  married  any  of  you. 
And  I  don't  think  you  love  mo,  for  you 
don't  pay  me  my  salary— and  your  dona- 
tions are  mouldy  fruit  and  wormy  apples. 
'  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.' 

"And  now  brothers  and  sisters,  lam 
going  to  a  better  place.  I've  been  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  penitentiary  at 
Joliet.  '  Where  I  go  ye  cannot  come;  but 
I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.'  " 

A  Bit  of  Newspaper  Verse 

She  took  up  one  of  the  magazines  and 
glanced  through  it  casually,  but  somehow 
it  did  not  appeal  to  the  old  lady,  and  so 
she  laid  it  down  again.  There  was  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  richly  bound  in  vellum  on 
the  table  by  her  side,  and  for  a  little 
while  the  story  of  its  gallant  knights  and 
lovely  maidens  bewitched  her.  But  soon 
the  weight  of  the  book  began  to  tire  her 
feeble  hands. 

After  that,  quite  as  a  last  resort,  she 
took  up  the  evening  paper  and  glanced 


through  it  just  to  while  away  the  time. 
.She  had  never  taken  much  concern  in 
politic-,  the  latest  Parisian  fashion  did 
not  interest  her  in  the  least,  but  presently 

three  little  verses  wedged  in  between  a 
lurid  account  of  a  murder  and  a  patent 
medicine  advertisement  caught  her  eye. 
The  poem  was  Eugene  Field's  "Little 
Boy  Blue."  and  at  the  very  first  lines  of 
it  the  old  lady  became  all  attention: 

The  little  toy  dog  is  covered  with  dust. 
But  sturdy  and  staunch  it  stands. 

And  the  little  tin  soldier  is  covered  with 
rust. 
And  his  musket  moulds  in  his  hands. 

Very  slowly,  as  she  read  on,  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes  an  I  dimmed  the  spec- 
tacles so  that  she  cculd  scarcely  see  the 
lines  of  the  second  verse: 

"  Now  don't  you  go  till  I  come,"  he  said, 
"And  don't  you  make  any  noise  |" 

Then,  toddling  off  to  his  trundle  bed. 
Ho  dreamed  of  his  pretty  toys. 

And  as  he  was  dreaming,  an  angel  song 
Awakened  our  little  boy. 

Oh,  the  years  are  many 

Yes,  they  were  many  !  It  was  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  now.  The  paper  dropped 
from  the  old  lady's  hand,  and  rustled  to 
the  floor.  There  was  no  use  in  trying  to 
read  any  more,  for  her  thoughts  had 
flown  away  now  to  the  time  when  she  had 
had  such  a  Little  Boy  Blue  as  that.  Since 
then  she  had  had  lots  of  other  children. 
Even  now,  as  she  sat  there  in  the  twi- 
light, she  could  hear  the  shouts  of  her 
grandchildren  at  play  not  far  away,  but 
little  Geordie  had  been  her  first-born, 
and  somehow  the  others  were  different, 
and  nobody  knew  just  how  but  herself. 
She  had  daughters  to  console  her  in  her 
widowhood,  and  when  her  married  daugh- 
ter had  died,  her  children  had  been  left. 
But  with  little  Geordie  it  was  different. 
They  only  knew  of  him  by  the  little  head- 
stone in  the  graveyard;  but  to  her — why, 
after  reading  that  little  poem,  it  seemed 
as  though  it  were  only  yesterday  that  he 


was  toddling  along  beside  her,  rosv  and 

bright,   and    full   of  fun.     And    he"  osed 

to     say    ju-t, 

those  things 

— s  he     r  e  - 

membered. 

"\V  h  y  , 
mother," 
said  her 
daughter,  as 
she  came  in, 
"y  o  n ' v  e 
been  crying! 
What's  the 
matter?  " 

"It  w  a 
not  h  i  n  g, 
dear,"  an- 
swered the 
old  lady,  as 
she  wiped 
her  eyes.  "  I 
was  reading, 
you    know, 

n^a'litrte'  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 

It  was  only  a  Author  of  "The  Bntile  Hymn 

bit  of  news-  of  the  IrVpablic";  the  Udy  who 

paperverse"         wrote  'The  H-art  Throbt"ae- 
1^.  1.-.1  by  President  iu*>«velt. 

Lincoln's  Rules  for  Living 

Do  not  worry,  eat  three  square  meals  a 
day. say  your  jirayers.be  courteous  to  your 
creditors,  keep  your  digestion  good,  steer 
clearof  biliousness,  exercise,  go  slow  and 
go  easy.  Maybe  there  are  other  things 
that  your  special  case  requires  to  makp 
you  happy,  but,  my  friend,  these  I  reckon 
will  give  you  a  good  lift. 

— Abraham  Lfaflpftl, 

A  Morning   Prayer 

The  day  returns  and  brings  us  the  petty 
round  of  irritating  concerns  and  duties. 
Help  us  to  play  the  man,  help  us  to  per- 
form them  with  laughter,  and  kind  faces, 
let  cheerfulness  abound  with  industry. 
Give  us  to  go  blithely  on  our  business  all 
this  day,  bring  us  to  our  restine  beds 
weary  and  content  andundishonored.and 
grant  us  in  the  end  the  gift  of  sleep. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Over  400  Large,  Generous  Pages 
840  Favorite  Selections 


Just  as  you  would  appreciate  a  copy  of  HEART 
THROBS  coming  from  a  friend,  so  your  friend  would  ap- 
preciate a  copy  of  HEART  THROBS  coming  from  you. 

HEART  THROBS  Suggests  Itself 
as  the  Best  Gift  for  Young  and  Old 

It  is  an  ideal  book  to  read  aloud  at  the  family  or  social  gathering  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  with  the  children  "hanging  on  the  arms  of  the  chair,"  drinking  in  the  endur- 
ing life  slories  that  come  from  its  pages.  It  furnishes  a  journey  through  "memory's 
hall,"  bringing  to  light  the  "piece"  you  spoke  at  school. 

Over  $10,000  cash  was  paid  to  the  contributors  of  this  now  priceless 
Collection  of  gems.  Over  400  Pages,  840  Complete  Selections,  offered 
to  you  in  handsome  Gift-book  Binding,  Gold  and  Illuminated  Cover,  for 

HEART  THROBS  has  evoked  enthusiastic  personal  letters  of  praise  from  thou- 
sands of  delighted  purchasers.  It  is  a  book  that  you  will  want  to  have  others  enjoy 
as  well  as  yourself,  because  it  is  "just  all  good." 

If  you  want  several  HEART  THROBS  for 


$1.50 


XMAS  GIFTS 


a  SPECIAL  PRICE  has  been  made  to  those  who  purchase  in  quantities 
of  SIX  OR  MORE  COPIES. 

SINGLE   COPIES  (handsome  Gift-book  Binding,  Gold   and  ] 

illuminated  Cover,  postpaid) ' 

SIX  COPIES  (packed  singly  in  neat  pasleboard  cartons,  with  | 

appropriate    Christmas   Card  in  Colors,  ready   lor   mailing '  | 


$1.50 
$8.00 

TWELVE  COPIES  (packed  singly  as  above,  money   cheer-  |     «  1  C  ftf, 
fully  refunded  if  book  is  not  satisfactory) IN*1  3.UU 


Sent,  all  charges  paid 


Order  NOW,  from  your  book  dealer  or  the  publishers,  before  you    forget    it,   and 
solve  a  Christmas  problem.     (Show  this  ad.  to  dealer  as  authority  for  these  prices.) 
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Look  for  name  "Congress'  'on  every  box. 

Guests  must  play  with  soiled 
cards  if  nothing  better  is  pro- 
vided. They  can  say  nothing, 
but  they  will  think  a  lot. 

By  using  a  new  pack  of 

Congress 

WCifXIS  edge,) 

the  game  will  be  so  enjoyable 
for  everybody. 

Smooth    as    polished    ivory. 
Exquisite    picture   backs. 
Sold  by  dealers,  50c.  per  pack. 

Send  2c.  stamp  for  rules  of  new  fascinating 
game  of  Quinto— four-handed.  1  75- page  book  of 
rules  of  all  card  games  for  1 0c.  stamps,  or  3  green 
stamps  from  Congress  transparent  wrappers. 

A  beautiful  enlargement  of  George  or  Martha 
Washington,  Rose  or  Colonial  Girl  back,  14x21, 
in  colors,  for  framing,  sent  postpaid,  for  3  green 
stamps  from  Congress  wrappers  ;  or  the  set  of 
four  for  1  2  stamps. 

The  U,  S.  Playing  Card  Co., 

1012   Congress  Court,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

"  Spare    Me   My  Dreams." 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
I. 

Relentless  Time,  that  gives  both  harsh  and  kind, 

Brave  let  me  be 
To  take  thy  various  gifts  with  equal  mind, 

And  proud  humility; 
But.  even  by  day,  while  the  full  sunlight  streams, 
Give  me  my  dreams! 

II. 

Whatever,  Time,  thou  takest  from  my  heart, 

What  from  my  life, 
From  what  dear  thing  thou  yet  may'st  make  me 
part — 

Plunge  not  too  deep  the  knife; 
As  dies  the  day,  and  the  long  twilight  gleams, 
Spare  me  my  dreams! 

— From  "The  Fire  Divine"   (Century). 


Satan,   Prince   of  Darkness. 

By   Helex   Hay  Whitney. 
I  sinned,  but  gloriously.      I  bore  the  fall 

From  Heaven's  high  places  as  becomes  a  king. 

I  did  not  shriek  before  the  utmost  sting 
Of  torture  or  of  banishment.     The  pall 
Of  Dis,  I  cried,  should  be  the  hall 

Where  sad  proud  men  of  men  should  meet  and 
sing 

The  woes  of  that  defeat  ambitions  bring 
Hurled  from  the  last  vain  fight  against  the  wall. 

!  I  thought  I  had  been  punished.     To  forego 
All  lovely  sights,  the  whisper  of  fresh  rain, 
To  brood  forever  endlessly  on  pain, 
i  Vet  still  a  Prince,  ah,  God,  I  dreamed, — and  then 
I  learned  my  Fate,  this  wandering  to  and  fro 
In  Devil's  work  among  the  sons  of  men. 

— From  "Gypsy   Verses"  (Duftield). 


PERSONAL 

A  New  Pianist. — A  writer  in  The  Xalional  Mag- 
(mine   (October)   grows    very   enthusiastic   over   the 
ability  and  genius  of  a  new  American  musician  by 
the  name  of  Buhlig,  and  predicts  an  early  success 
for   this    pianist    in   his    native   land.      While    little 
j  known    in    this    country,    the    writer    tells    us    that 
'  "  Richard   Buhlig  .   .   .  lias  made  the  greatest  sen- 
n   of  the  decade  abroad."     He  continues,  say- 
ing:   "We   are   promised   the   most  interesting   per- 
ility    in    the    piano     world     since     Paderewski's 
debut  here  eighteen  years  ago."     The  article  tells  us 
of  his  ear}y  education.      It  says- 

Buhlig  is  a  Chicagoan  by  birth,  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  and  studied  music  in  that  city 
until  his  seventeenth  year.  He  finished  his  studies 
under  Leschetizky.  and  began  concertizing  in  Ber- 
lin in  igo2  He  has  a  faculty  for  doing  unusual 
things.  He  opened  his  public  career,  for  example, 
by  making  the  Berlin  critics  listen  to  his  playing  of 
Schubert's  greatest  but  most  neglected  pianoforte 
work,  the  Sonata  in  B  flat,  Schumann's  Fantasia, 
and  Chopin's  twenty-four  preludes.  Any  music 
student  can  realize  the  daring  of  that  in  a  young 
man  with  his  entire  future  at  stake.  But  he  won 
the  Berlin  critics.  Then  he  went  on  to  London, 
and  dared  more  by  performing  the  unparalleled 
feat  of  giving  both  of  Brahms's  piano  concertos  in 
one  evening,  and  sending  his  audience  away  enthu- 
siastic. 

A  recent  interviewer  discovered  Buhlig  reading 
an  Italian  copy  of  Dante,  and  drew  from  him  a  con- 
fession that  one  of  his  ambitions  was  to  study  Greek, 


For  Indigestion  Take 
HORSFOKD'S   ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

It's  an  effective  way  to  relieve  obstinate  indigestion, 
nervous  dyspepsia,  headache  or  depression. 


Cold-Pr 


Underwear 


Wright's  Health  Underwear  differ; 
from  common  underwear  in  that 
it  protects  the  wearer  from  catch- 
ing colds.  It  is  made,  as  no  other 
underwear  is,  on  the  wonderful 
Wright's  loop-fleece  principle. 
Upon  the  foundation  fabric  is 
woven  a  myriad  of  tiny  loops  of 
wool  forming  a  fleecy  lining  to 
the  garment.  This  open  woven 
fleece  gives  the  skin  the  requisite 
ventilation,  allows  the  pores  to 
breathe,  carries  off  perspiration 
and  allows  it  to  evaporate  outside, 
leaving  the  skin  dry  and  healthy. 

Ordinary  eatch-cold  underwear  is 
tightly  woven,  non-absorbent,  holds 
the  perspiration  on  the  skin— chills 
the  body— gives  colds.  With  iis 
many  advantages  Wright's  Health 
Underwear  costs  no  more  than  com- 
mon underwear.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it  and  write  for  free  book, 
"The  Loop  of  Health  and  the  Fleece 
of  Comfort." 

WRIGHT'S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO., 
75  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


Outfit   No.  52  at  $10.00 

FINE  POLISHED  OAK  CABINETS 

and  the  same  shape,  size  and  quality  of  Tools 
thai  we  have  sold  in  our  store  to  mechanics 
since  184S.     Absolutely  the  best. 

On»BI  No.  4  7   -81  Tools,  $7.50 
>■     5'2_«4       u        10.00 
"        "     5.1— 8«      "        15.00 
l<        u     54—40      "        20.00 
it       «  100—  98      "       85.00 
Further  details  in  Catalogue  No.  2349 
(AutomobilistS    should  send  for  Circular  No.  2350  of  the 
"TOUBIST    Ai'Tokit." 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
N*w  fork,  Sinee  1848  4th  Ave.  &  18th  St. 


~VX  THEN  a  Real  Estate  Owner  or  Agent 
*  spends  his  money  advertising  a  prop- 

erty, you  can  be  sure  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  he  has  a  peculiarly  good  offer 
to  make.  A  number  of  good  openings  in 
the  line  of  Southern  Properties  are  given  in 
the  Realty  Exchange  in  this  issue. 


BETTER  THAN    DRUGS 

The  Pleurometer 

A  SIMPLE,   sensible  device  for   developing  lung 
power  and  proper  breathing.   Gives  rich,  red  blood; 
protects  against  cold  and  catarrh. 
Send  forfree booklet,  THE  WAY  TO  KEEP  WELL.  | 
H.  BIRD,  Park  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Price,  $2.<X) 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  THoest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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so  that  he  could  read  Plato  iii  the  original.     He  i 
conversant  with  all  the  Continental  language 
literatures,  and  he  admits  that  he  is  as  fond  of  liter- 
t-ire   as   he   is  of  music.      Iiuhlig  is   described  as  a 
strikingly  handsome  young  man  with  a  most 
netic  personality,  two  attributes  which  ought  t<    go 
a  long  way  toward  helping  him  to  mou       the  top 
of  the  ladder  of  fame. 


When    Tennyson    Was    Rebuked,      h    is    not 

often  that  one  is  given  as  intimate  a  picture  of 
Tennyson's  personality  as  that  sketched  by  a  con- 
tributor to  a  recent  number  of  Harper':,  II 
The  American  referred  to  was  a  New-England 
scl l-teacher  who  maintained  an  intimate  friend- 
ship and  spent  much  time  with  the  poel  durini 
later  years.     Says  the  writer: 

One  evening  when  the  two  were  thus  together, 
Tennyson  said  that  he  would  depart  from  his  cus- 
tom and  narrate  a  personal  experience;  but  he  had 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  repetitions  of  his  tales  by 
those  to  whom  ho  had  told  them,  and  he  would  be 
obliged  to  ask  his  friend  never  to  repeat  what  he 
was  about  to  hear. 

The  American  smoked  on  for  a  few  seconds  while 
Tennyson  waited  for  the  promise,  and  then  he  said 

"My  lord,  in  my  country  a  gentleman  would  never 
make  that  request  of  another  gentleman." 

"H-h-m!"  said  the  poet,  and  looked  out  of  eyes 
that  wondered  if  the  quiet  smoker  oppos;te  knew 
how  much  he'd  said.      Then  he  told  the  story. 

Mark  Twain's  Cat. — The  Sunday  Magazine 
tells  a  funny  story  of  a  trio  composed  of  Mark  Twain, 
,i  cat,  and  an  inquisitive  visitor.  Mr.  Clemens  has 
never  been  classed  with  the  "nature-fakers,''  by 
the  President.  The  story  of  the  famous  frog  has 
Kone  unchallenged.  A  cat  now  takes  the  place  of 
the  jumping  pet.  and  it  is  with  this  cat  the  story 
deals: 

Mark  Twain,  as  is  his  custom,  hides  himself  dur- 
ing the  summer  from  the  head-hunters,  those  per- 
sons seeking  autographs,  photographs,  or  inter- 
views. This  year  he  selected  Tuxedo  Park  as  his 
retreat,  renting  an  old  colonial  house  until  the  latter 
part  of  September,   when  he  returned   to  his   New 


TAKE  THEM  OUT 
Or  Feed  Them  Food  They  Can  Study  On. 


When  a  student  begins  to  break  down 
from  lack  of  the  right  kind  of  food,  there 
are  only  two  things  to  do  :  either  take  him 
out  of  school  or  feed  him  properly  on  food 
that  will  rebuild  the,  brain  and  nerve  cells. 
That  food  is  Grape-Nuts. 

A  boy  writes  from  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  say- 
ing :  "  A  short  time  ago  I  got  into  a  bad  con- 
dition from  overstudy,  but  mother  having 
heard  about  Grape-Nuts  food  began  to  feed 
me  on  it.  ft  satisfied  my  hunger  better 
than  any  other  food,  and  the  results  were 
marvelous.  I  got  fleshy  like  a  good  fellow. 
My  usual  morning  headaches  disappeared, 
and  I  found  I  could  study  for  a  long  period 
without  feeling  the  effects  of  it. 

"My  face  was  pale  and  thin,  but  is  now 
round  and  has  considerable  color.  After  I 
had  been  using  Grape-Nuts  for  about  two 
months  I  felt  like  a  new  boy  altogether.  I 
have  gained  greatly  in  strength  as  well  as 
flesh,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  study  now  that 
I  am  not  bothered  with  my  head.  I  passed 
all  of  my  examinations  with  a  reasonably 
good  percentage,  extra  good  in  some  of  them, 
and  it  is  Grape-Nuts  that  has  saved  me  from 
a  year's  delay  in  entering  college. 

"Father  and  mother  have  both  been  im- 
proved by  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts.  Mother 
was  troubled  with  sleepless  nights,  and  got 
very  thin,  and  looked  careworn.  She  has 
gained  her  normal  strength  and  looks,  and 
sleeps  well  nights."  "There's  a  Reason." 
Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville"  in  pkgs. 


Real  Typewritten  Letters  Produced  More  Quickly  and 

Cheaply  Than  So=ca/Ied  (<  Imitation 

Typewritten"  Letters 

The  Crammeter  Multigraph  is  in  reality  a  typewriter  especially  con- 
structed for  multiple  work.  It  uses  typewriter  type,  ribbon  and  rubber 
platen.  Its  work  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  regular  typewriter, 
yet  with  a  Multigraph  your  office  boy  can  produce  copies  faster  than  with 
any  "duplicator,"  and  every  copy  will  be  a  perfect,  ribbon-printed  original. 
The  Multigraph  requires  no  expert  handling,  and  there  is  no  mussiness 
or  soiling  of  fingers  in   its  operation. 

Qammeter  Multigraph 

(2,000 — and  Over — Original  Copies  Per  Hour) 

For  Multiple  Typewriting  and  Office  Printing 

The  Multigraph  will  not  only  typewrite  multiple  letters,  but  can  be 
adapted  to  print  your  office  forms,  postal  cards,  tabulated  reports,  record 
cards — a  thousand  and  one  odd  jobs — without  the  printer's  delay  or  the 
printer's  pay.  *\  Electrotypes  may  be  used  on  the  Multigraph  and  a  direct 
inking  attachment  is  supplied  for  work  not  requiring  actual  typewriting. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  SAMPLES 

of  forms  printed  on  the  Gammeter  Multigraph.  together  with  a  Multigraph  typewritten 
letter  addressed  to  you  personally.  Simply  send  us  your  name,  the  name  of  your  firm, 
and  the  position  you  occupy.      We  will  also  send  descriptive  booklet  and  catalogue. 

THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO.,  1802  Case  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

branch  Offices  (Everywhere 


1  BANKING  BY  MAIL 


(SIX percent  and  absolute  naietyare  affortie 
O    by  the   Cei  lificaies  n|   Deposit   ias 
tii,-  bank,     Please    write   (or    booklet    "F," 
which  will  tell  you  how  yon  can  bank  by  maiL 


EQUITABLE   BANKING  £  LOAN  CO. 

CEO. A.SMITH.  Pres.  MACON.    C  A 


Buy  your  WINTER  SUIT  and 

OVERCOAT  at  WHOLESALE 
and  save  the  difference. 
$IO  $IO  OVERCOATS 
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SUITS  AND 
RAINCOATS 

With  l.r>  years  experience  in  making 
men's  clothing,  anil  $100,000  capital 
we  fit  our  customers  with  the  very 
newest,  most  stylish,  best  fitting  and 
smartest  garments.  No  merchant 
tailor  can  duplicate  them  for  less 
than  twenty  to  thirty  dollars. 

Btn  r>i  garment  is  warranted  to  fit 
well,  look  well  and  irear  well. 

Prompt   delivery  and   satisfaction 
is  guaranteed  to  every  customer. 

Write  today  for  free  samples,  meas- 
ure chart,  tape  and  full  particulars. 

National  Clothing  Co. 

16  E.  7th  Street,       Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Mail  Order  Dep't  20, 


1   p-    CENTS  for   trial  13  I 

Y  J    weeks.    In  this  illus- 
trated national  week- 
ly all  the  important  news  of 
the  world  is  stated  clearly.  ' 
fairly,  and  briefly,  for bus\  readers.    Many  special  features 
of  great  interest.    It  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertainine— 
THE  paper  for  the  home.     Si  year;  takes  place  of  Sv 
papers.      Try  it.  1!  wks.  for  15c.      Pathfinder.  Wash,  D.  C 


Safe 
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U  11.00 
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■ 
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I  Keii  for  ten  diiltune*  »n.i  35 
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American  Safety  Razor  Co. 
320  Broadway,  New  York. 


Witti  Every  Set 
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HEATING 
the  HOME 

C  A  subject  vitally  important  to  everyone — 
Personal  health,  as  well  as  comfort,  is  at  stake. 
♦JL  Great  advance  has  been  made  by  sanitary 
science  in  the  methods  for  home  heating,  with 
healthfulness  as  the  first  consideration — after 
that  economy. 
<L  We  are  confident  that  in  our 


we  are  nearest  the  perfect  system  for  satisfac- 
tory and  economical  home  heating.  We  can- 
not give  you  the  reasons  here.  We  ask  you  to 
write  for  our  descriptive,  illustrated  book  P. 
which  explains  the  merits  of  our  methods — 
gives  the  reason  "why" — makes  the  appeal  to 
your  own  experience.    This  book  is  mailed  free. 

Capitol    Boilers    and     Radiators    are 

equally  valuable  for  heating  Public  Buildings. 

United  States  Heater  Company. 

DETROIT,   MICH. 

Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 


Why  breathe 
poisoned  air? 


Don't   yr.u  knnw  thrtt  th*» 
ol'a  closed   room,  1"  - 
over  .ind  over. 

-  'estrovmf 


The 


Zephyr 
Ventilator 


lets  in  life-giving   oxygen  without  ilnn- 
geious  drafta.     Scientific.     Adjustable  to 
any  window.     Neat;  handsome;  strong. 

For  private  houses,  public   buildings,    schools,  hos- 
pitals, etc, 

"The  only  ventilator  that  really  ventilates" 

or    write    us    for    information    and    : 
instructive      booklet      on     Ventilation. 

The  Zephyr  Ventilator  &  Mfg.  Co. 

•'r  re*h  ai> 

t hoot  drafts"    Ikpt.  D 


Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia 


r-£re£oteft&> 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 
for  a  quarter  century  has 
earned  unqualified  pi 
Restf  u  1  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresoleneis  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggisis. 

Send  for  descriptive  b>       '! 
Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  tor  the  irritated  thruat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
lOcin  stamps. 
THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 

180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


We  invite  you  t-  Bend  fur  our  free 
booklet  *'1>,"  explaining  why  our 
Certificate!  are  an  absolutely  safe 
form  of  Investment,  yielding  a 
profitable  rat.-  ,,f  interest. 


Capital  $100,000  oo 


AtfltfrWTfflffi 


*\£^$$Mm& 


York  home.  There,  during  the  heated  days.  Mr. 
Clemens  wandered  about  the  country  byways  or 
spent  the  time  in  various  shady  nooks  in  his  grounds. 

A  visitor  who  succeeded  in  discovering  his  where- 
abouts found  the  great  author  in  his  famous  suit  of 
white  flannels,  seated  under  a  tree  petting  a  kitten. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  queried  the  friendly 
intruder. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  twinkle  in  the  aged 
humorist's  eyes;  it  was  succeeded  by  a  solemn  look 
as  he  replied:  "I  rent  it  from  a  neighbor.  You  see, 
I  can  not  afford  a  cat — not  even  a  young  one." 

Subsequent  inquiry  proved  at  least  the  first  part 
of  Mr.  Clemens's  statement  to  be  true.  He  had 
actually  rented  the  kitten  for  the  summer  season. 
What  does  he  pay  for  it?  Nobody  knows  what  Mark 
Twain  pays  for  anything.  All  the  world  is  inter- 
ested only  in  what  Mark  Twain  is  paid. 


Confessions  of  a  Press  Agent. — De  yuincey 
had  much  to  do  with  making  the  "  Confession'" 
style  of  literature  popular.  We  have  listened  to 
confessionals  of  all  kinds  since  the  opium-eater 
painted  his  wonderful  dreams.  The  book  market 
has  seldom  been  without  this  style  of  wares.  The 
"Confessions  of  a  Press  Agent,"  in  Munsey's  Maga- 
zine, is  the  latest  contribution  to  this  form  of  letters. 
Mr.  Pollock,  the  author  of  the  paper,  tells  some  very 
amusing  stories  of  the  efforts  press  agents  make  to 
get  their  stuff  before  the  public.  He  describes  a 
press  agent  as  "a  person  employed  to  obtain  news- 
paper advertising  for  any  given  thing,  the  thing 
usually  being  a  theatrical  production  "  One  of  his 
typical  stories  follows: 

A  characteristic  example  of  the  kind  of  "fake" 
in  which  one  may  rely  upon  the  cooperation  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  is  the  incident  of  Margaret  Mayo 
wnting  a  play  in  twenty-four  hours.  Miss  Mayo, 
who  has  since  written  many  plays,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak  was  appearing  with  Grace  George  in 
"Pretty  Peggy"  at  the  Herald  Square.  The  sea- 
son had  been  dull,  and  I  was  casting  about  for  any 
item  likely  to  get  into  print,  when  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing some  one  go  Clyde  Fitch  one  or  two  better  in 
rapidity  of  accomplishment  occurred  to  me.  Ob- 
viously, it  was  impossible  to  involve  Miss  George 
in  the  episode  without  making  her  appear  ridicu- 
lous, and  so  I  cast  about  for  a  likely  member  of  her 
company. 

Mi  name  suggested  itself  to  me  because 

of  the  fact  that  she  was  even  then  at  work  on  several 
comedies,  and  I  obtained  her  consent  to  my  plan. 
Shortly  afterward  it  was  announced  from  the  Her- 
ald Square  that  Miss  Mayo  had  wagered  a  supper 
with  Theodore  Hurt  Sayre,  an  author  of  prominence, 
that  she  could  begin   an  ic  a  four-act  drama 

in  the  space  of  a  single  d?y.  The  test  was  to  be 
made  on  the  following  Sunday  at  thi  n  idence  of 
the  actress,  who  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  ste- 
nographer, and.  to  guard  against  her  using  an  idea 
previously  worked  out,  she  was  to  follow  a  synopsis 
furnished  by  Mr.  Sayre.  This  synopsis  was  to  be 
delivered  in  a  sealed  envelop  at  six  o'clock  one 
morning,  and  the  play  was  to  be  finished  at  six 
o'clock  the  next.  Mr.  Sayre,  an  intimate  personal 
friend,  had  been  furnished  with  these  details  over 
the  telephone,  and  affirmed  them  when  called  up 
by  the  reporters  Our  announcement  was  printed 
by  nearly  every  newspaper  in  tov 

The  stenographer  furnished  Mi  Mayo  on  that 
eventful  morning  was  my  o\vn--a  bright  quick- 
witted Irish  girl,  whose  name,  unfortunately.  I  have 
forgotten.  The  synopsis  of  the  play  was  Miss  Mayo's. 
She  had  it  made  from  an  old  manu  ;<  ripl  of  her  own, 
which  had  been  freshly  typed  a  day  or  two  before. 
On  Saturday  night  sheets  from  this  manuscript  were 
generously  distributed  about  the  room,  the  remain- 
ing sheets  were  hidden  in  a  bureau  drawer,  the  type- 
writer was  put  in  position,  and  our  scenery  was 
ready.  Business  took  me  to  Philadelphia  on  a  late 
train,  and  the  beginning  of  our  two  little  comedies 
— that  to  be  written  and  that  to  be  acted — was  en- 
trusted to  Miss  Mayo 

I  got  back  from  the  Quaker  City  shortly  after 
noon  on  Sunday,  and  went  directly  to  the  apart- 
ment-house in  which  the  lady  lived.     From  the  hall 
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Ask  any  conscientious  dealer 
what  are  standard  woolens. 
He  will  answer  "Jaeger." 

Ask    any   leading    physician 
what  is  the    best    health  under- 
wear.    He  will  answer  "Jaeger." 
Can  you  afford  to  disregard 
such  endorsement  ? 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet 
of  particulars. 


Dr.  Jaeger's  S.  W.  S.  Co.'s  Own  Stores 

New  York  :  306  Fifth  Ave.,  22  Maiden  Lane. 
Brooklyn:  504  Fulton  St.  Boston:  228  Boylston  St. 

Phila.:  1516  Chestnut  St.  Chicago:  82StateSt- 

Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


BED  Clothing  should  he  warm  and  light  Blankets  and 
thick  quilts  shoul'l  never  he  put  upon  the  hed.  The  weight 
.>  depressing,  retain*  perspiration,  em-es  nightmare  ami  isun- 
healthy.  Paper  ItliniKets  nre  warmer  than  woolen, 
and  weigh  only  ten  ounces  each.  Made  of  stomp  sterilized 
paper,  knl  finish,  will  not  slip,  cost  less  th.ni  washing  blan- 
kets.    I'hev  are  .in  npptication  of  A  Well-know  ii  f*ei- 

illlilic  Principle.    Worn  between  sheet  and  topi  over 

run   I     s:t   mi  A   IIO/I  V    FO  B   Cincinnati, or  we 

will  send  two  full  mxe  for  Bnmple,  postpaid,  for  $1.(0  Also 
in  ike  the  famous  Paper  Diapers  that  Appeal  to 
file  mother  of  t  lie  ha  lie  to  he  worn  inside  the  regular 
diaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled,  73  cents  per  100  F.  O  B., 
Cincinnati,  or  will  mail  50,  postiisid,  for  $1.00.  Ii  skeptical 
send  ion*    in  stamps  for  samples  of  diapers. 

WHITELAW   PAPER  GOODS  CO. 

Dept.  2,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Southern  Property 

is  of  particular  interest  to  you  at  this  time  of  year 
and  some  good  offers  along  this  line  are  made  in 
the  Realty  Exchange  in  this  issue. 


I  Want  A  Doctor 

who  might  be  interested  in  a  plan 
for  establishing  a 

Sanitarium 

for  treating 


by  modern  meth- 
ods in  the  most 
naturally  favored 
section  of  Sulli- 
van Co.,  N.  Y. 

My  estate  comprises  300  acres  of  high,  dry  ground 
beautifully  diversified.  Near  R.  R.  station  with  good 
train  service  but  so  located  as  to  afford  absolute  privacy. 

Large,  well  built  comfortable  house  completely  fur- 
nished wilh  present  accommodations  for  50 guests.  Sev- 
eral separate  furnished  cottages  will  accommodate  as 
many  more.  Plenty  of  room  for  additional  cottages  as 
needed.  Good  stables  and  out  buildings.  Orchards, 
garden  plots,  etc.  Natural  golf  grounds.  Lake  of 
over  40  acres  and  trout  stream,  bolh  well  stocked. 

Unusual  opportunity  for  ambitious  professional  man 
with  some  money  to  make  a  great  deal  more. 

I  am  not  a  speculator  and  only  those  acting  for  them- 
selves need  answer  this.    Address 

"  Liberty,"  care  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  ISO  Nassau  St.,N.  V.  City 
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I  heard  a  nervous  voice  and  the  click  of  a  typewriter. 
Somebody  admitted  me,  and  my  eyes  beheld  as  ex- 
cellent a  counterfeit  of  fevered  energy  as  it  has  ever 
been  their  luck  to  fall  ui«>n.  Miss  Mayo  was  pa- 
cing the  floor  wildly,  dictating  at  least  sixty  words  a 
minute,  while  the  stenographer  bent  quiveringly 
over  her  machine.  A  pile  of  manuscript,  such  as 
Arthur  Wing  Pinero  might  possibly  have  jjrepared 
in  six  months,  lay  on  the  table.  The  typist  broke 
the  charm. 

"Why,"  she  exclaimed,  "it's  Mr.  Pollock!" 
"Oh,"  said  Miss  Mayo,   "I   thought  you  were  a 
newspaper  man!     Sit  down  and  have  a  biscuit." 

This  pretense  was  continued  all  day.  When  re- 
porters came  we  struggled  with  the  difficulties  of 
rapid-fire  composition;  when  they  didn't  we  ate 
biscuits  and  manifolded  epigrams,  which  were  sent 
to  waiting  city  editors  and  quoted  as  being  from 
"the  twenty-four-hour  play."  Miss  Mayo  was 
photographed  several  times,  and  we  had  dinner  at 
six.  Afterward,  we  named  our  product  "The  Mart," 
and  our  day's  work  was  done.  Despite  our  thin 
histrionism,  there  wasn't  a  scribe  among  our  visitors 
who  didn't  know  in  his  secret  soul  that  the  whole 
thing  had  been  cooked  up  for  advertising  purposes; 
yet,  a  newsless  Sunday  aiding  and  abetting  us,  we 
had  more  space  the  next  morning  than  would  have 
been  devoted  to  the  outbreak  of  a  revolution  in 
France. 


Senator  Aldrich. — Joe  Mitchell  Chappie,  editor 
of  The  National  Magazine,  and  friend  in  general  to 
Washington  men  of  affairs,  has  written  an  interest- 
ing article  in  the  October  issue  of  his  monthly  on 
Senator  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Chappie 
speaks  of  the  unusual  remarks  made  by  the  visitor 
at  Washington,  when  he  is  introduced  to  some  pub- 
lic man.  "Why,  he  is  entirely  different  from  what 
I  have  always  supposed  him  to  be  after  reading 
about  him  in  the  papers  "  is  the  usual  statement 
after  one  of  these  events.  It  is  with  this  fact  in 
mind  that  the  writer  pens  the  pictures  of  the  "other 
side"  of  public  men.  He  has  this  to  say  of  Senator 
Aldrich : 

I  have  never  met  any  one  who  knew  him  person- 
ally who  could  be  made  to  yield  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
their  admiration  for  the  quiet,  forceful  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  who  has  so  long  kept  his  hand  on  the 
throttle  of  important  national  legislative  movements. 
There  is  something  in  the  calm  way  in  which  he  goes 
about  his  work  that  commands  admiration  from 
all  those  who  actually  see  him  and  understand  what 


TROUBLE  FROM  COFFEE 
People  Beginning:  to   Learn  About  the   Drug. 


•' Coffee  treated  me  so  badly  that  I  want 
to  tell  people  about  it,  and  if  you  can  use 
my  letter  I  will  be  glad. 

"I  am  45  years  old  and  have  drank  coffee 
all  my  life.  I  have  felt  bad  for  years  and 
did  not  know  what  ailed  me.  Sometimes  1 
would  have  to  press  my  hand  against  my 
heart,  I  would  be  in  such  pain,  and  I  got  so 
I  could  hardly  do  my  work.  My  head 
would  feel  heavy  and  dizzy,  and  many  a 
time  I  got  so  blind  I  just  had  to  drop  down 
or  else  1  would  have  fallen. 

"I  felt  bad  all  over.  My  feet  would  swell 
and  hurt  me.  A  friend  of  mine  asked  me 
to  try  Postum  and  stop  drinking  coffee.  I 
tried  the  Postum,  but  it  was  some  days  be- 
fore I  got  hold  of  the  right  way  to  make  it. 
My  heart  disease  and  dropsy  disappeared 
and  I  got  entirely  well. 

"There  is  much  in  making  it.  It  has  to 
be  boiled  longer  than  ordinary  coffee,  but 
when  I  got  it  made  good  it  was  fine,  and 
now  I  would't  have  coffee  in  my  house  at 
all.  I  am  sure  that  Postum  saved  my  life, 
and  I  am  now  perfectly  well.  I  send  you 
the  names  of  about  twenty  people  that  have 
been  helped  by  leaving  off  coffee  and  using 
Postum  Food  Coffee. 

It's  worth  while  to  read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville"  in  pkgs. 


VERTEQRAND 


PRICE  $550 


The  Primacy  of  the 

Steinway 

First  among  pianos — first  in  construction,  first  in 
tone,  first  in  originality,  the  place  of  the  Steinway 
Piano  is  that  of  international  leadership. 

Other  makers  have  followed  and  tried  to  imitate 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  Steinway,  but  their 
endeavors  have  served  only  to  emphasize  its  primacy. 

The  Steinways  have  achieved  and  maintained  this 
precedence  by  perfecting  each  individual  part  of  the 
Steinway  Piano  along  original  lines  and  then  uniting 
these  completed  parts  into  a  perfect  whole. 

As  a  proof,  examine  the  Vertegrand  at  $550. 

Steinway  Pianos  can  be  bought  from  any  authorized 
Steinway  dealer  at  New  York  prices,  with  cost  of  transporta- 
tion added. 

Illustrated  catalogue  and  the  little  booklet,  "  The  Triumph 
of  the  Vertegrand,"  sent  on  request  and  mention  of  this 
magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall 
107  and  109  East  14th  St.,  New  York 


FINANCIAL 


FRACTIONAL  LOTS-STOCKS 

High-grade  dividend  paying  stocks  and  selected  income 
bearing  bonds  in  lots  of  one  share  upwards.  Write  for 
circular  A  21.  describing :  securities  listed  upon  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  yielding  from  5  to  over  10£  per 
annum  at  present  quotations. 

Mailed  Upon   Request   Wtthotjt  Charge   to  Yotj. 
DAILY  MARKET  LETTER. 

J.  F.  Pierson,  Jr.,  &  Co. 

(JWem&erj  £A£en>   York  Stock  Exchange) 
66  BROADWAY  :  NEW  YORK 


SAFETY  IN  TAX  BONDS 

Yielding  6%  to  «; 

Our  list  is  large,  including: 

$500  Drain  Bonds  of  Worth  and  Harrison  Co.,  la.. 
Bates  and  Chariton  Co.,  Mo. 

♦100-S250  and  SoOO  School  Bonds  of  Eldorado.  Fayette- 
ville.  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Maroeline,  Campbell.  Mo. 
and  Louisville.  Miss. 

Present  conditions  enable  ns  to  offer  these  at  re- 
markable bargains. 

We  have   customers   in  over  twenty   States  — all 
satisfied. 
Send  iiour  name  for  our  mailing  list. 

WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY 

IS  Wardell  Building.  Maoon,  Mo. 


^FLEXIBLE  FETCH 

The  Sled  that  Steers 

With  1907-8  Improvements.  The  swift- 
est,  safest,  strongest  sled  ever  invented. 
The  fastest  sled  for  boys.  The  only  sled 
girlscan  properly  control.  Steeringwith- 
out  dragging  the  feet  lets  it  go  full  speed 
— saves  its  cost  in  shoes  the  first  season 
— prevents  wet  feet,  colds  and  doctor's 
bills.  Made  of  second  growth  white  ash 
and  steel — built  to  last.  ^^HHH^H^H 

MODEL   SLED  FREE. 

Write  for  cardboard  model  showing  just  ho-.v  it  ■storks; 
sent  free  "with  colored  Christmas  dofi/et,  and  prices. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  4  CO.,  Box  1100  N,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HBI^H  Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
ft  Wagnalls  Company,  U-tiO  East  2od  Street,  New  Yorfc 


It  Does  Not  Upsetffl* 

^     Tha*aIrUhMailCtr"wMl;i-  »■ 


Give 

jour 

or    girl    an 
ovtlet  for  c' 
hood't  r*st)«M  en- 
ergy.   Healthful 


ma  the  vounp*terltkf 
But  it  it  90  low  that 

ere  is  no  dan-  j 
per  of      , 
turning  ( 
o^er. 


Look    for 
the  name 
on  the 
seat 


building  exercise  with  the 

"Irish  Mail" 

The  Car  the  children   ail 

know.  Safe,  simple,  rub-  

ber  tired,  but  running.  l_^|P*rf         Patttttd 
Be  »ure  to  gel  the  genu-  \V\\S>J    Write  today  for 
In*.  ^%|  ^*    PtestoAad  Catalog. 

Hill-Standard  Mfg.  Co.  627  Irish  Mail  Ave.,  Anderson,  Inl 
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Consider  the 

Effect  of 

Hardware 


In  planning 
a  home  do  not 
overlook,  the 
decorative  pos- 
sibilities of  the 
hardware,  and 
do  not  neglect 
the  opportunity 
to  exercise  your 
own  j  udgment 
in  its  selection. 


k) 


SARGENT'S 

ARTISTIC 

HARDWARE 


<H 


offers  the  wid- 
est latitude  of 
choice.  De- 
signs are  made 
to  harmonize 
with  every  style 
and  period  of 
architecture. 

Sargent's 
Book  of  Designs 

Sent  Free 

will  prove  in- 
valuable if  you 
are  building  or 
remodeling. 
Write  for  it. 

If  you  are 
interested  in 
Colonial  Styles, 
ask  for  our  Col- 
onial Booklet. 

SARGENT  &  CO., 
160  Leonard  St., 
New  York. 


his  influence  means  to  the  nation.  On  entering  his 
committee-room,  one  always  meets  with  a  quiet, 
deferential,  polite  reception,  followed  now  and  then 
by  just  a  nervous  twitch  of  his  mouth,  or  a  pull  at 
his  heavy  gray  mustache,  while  his  brown  eyes 
sparkle  with  interest  and  animation  that  presage 
the  power  and  strength  of  one  who  possesses  the 
dynamic  force  of  leadership. 

Beginning  life  as  a  grocery  clerk,  his  career  of 
over  a  quarter-century  in  the  Senate  is  a  record  of 
energetic  effort  and  progress;  and  the  history  of 
Rhode  Island  will  not  reveal  men  of  wider  national 
influence  and  power  or  of  greater  ability  than  Sena- 
tor Nelson  Wilmarth  Aldrich.  When  he  goes  about 
the  Senate  chamber — it  may  be  to  have  a  conference 
with  Senator  Tillman,  or  a  word  with  some  other 
member  on  the  Democratic  side;  or  in  consultation 
with  his  confreres  in  his  own  party — there  is  always 
a  courteous  deference  in  the  bearing  of  the  listener; 
and  in  action  and  word  a  strong  personal  confidence 
is  manifested  when  Senator  Aldrich  speaks  on  any 
subject,  in  private  or  public. 


GOING  AWAY 

FOR  THE  WINTKR? 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  offers  <>r 
Southern  and  Southwestern  property  in  the 
Realty  Exchange  this  week. 


THERE   ARE  TWO   REASONS 

Why  w«  send  our  duplicator  on  Vjn  days' trial.     F1R.M 
— It  proves  our  confidence  in  the  rnar-hine.    SECOND — 
By  personal  ose,  you  can  positively  tell,   before  buying, 
whether  it  meetA  your  reqtrirementa.    Earn  machine 
tains  16  feet  of  d   plicating  stui  i.  he    uvd 

over   and  over  again.     100  eopies  from 
pen-written  arid  50  copies  from  type- 
written original.    Completed<i[, 
cap  size  fpnnta  &%x  13  in.  I.   l'n>  e,  $"-•'  0 
discount,  $5.00  n*-t. 

THE  FELIX  P.  DH'S  DUPLICATOR  CO. 

Dans  Ride.        Ill  John  St.,  Sew  York 


Shelley's  Letters. — Unpublished  letters  dealing 
with  the  lives  of  literary  folk, 'while  often  of  doubt- 
ful value  as  biography,  are  generally  of  much  in- 
terest to  the  casual  reader.  Pearson's  Magazine 
(November)  publishes  a  number  of  such  letters, 
valuable  perhaps  for  the  slight  insight  they  give 
into  the  domestic  atmosphere  of  the  poet  Shelley. 
The  extract  here  quoted  is  in  the  band  of  Shelley's 
young  wife  Harriet,  who,  when  finally  deserted, 
drowned  herself  in  despair.  The  letter  follows  in 
full: 

Mr.    S.    promised    you    a    recital    of    the    horrible 
event   that  caused   us  to  leave  Wales.      I  have  un- 
dertaken  the   task   as    I    wish    to   spare   him   in    the 
present  nervous  state  of    health  everything  that  can 
recall  to  his  mind  the  horrors  of  that  night  which 
I  will  relate.     On  Friday  night,  the  26th  February, 
we  retire!  to  bed  between   10  and   11  o'clock.     We 
,>een   in   bed  about   half   an   hour   when   Mr.   S. 
heard    a  noise  proceeding,  from  one  of   the  parlors, 
he  immediately  went   downstaii      with   two  pistols, 
which  he  had  loaded  that  nighl   expecting  to  have 
occasion   for  them    he  wenl    into  the  billiard-room, 
where  he   heard    footsteps    retreating,   he    followed 
into  another  little  room  which  was  called  an  office, 
he  there  saw  a  man  in  the  ai  I   of  quitting  the  room 
through  a  glass  window  whii  h  open  :  into  a  shrub- 
bery,     the  mai  it    Mr.   S.   which  he  avoided. 
i    then  fired  but  it  flashed  in  the  pan,  the  man 
then   knocked   Byssi      '  struggled  on 
the    ground.      B                                  hi       tecond    pi   tol 
which                                              him  in  the  shoulder  as 
he  uttered  a  shriei.                    up,  \\\\<  n  he  said  these 
word:,  "By  God    I   ■■  ill                 ged.     I  will  murder 
your  wife."     He  tl  ei     led  a              iped  for  the  night. 
Our  servants  were  not   gom    to  bed   bu1    were  just. 
going  when  the  horrible  affair  happened,      this  was 
about   11  o'clock,     we  all  assembled  in  the  parlour 
where  we  remained  for  two  hours.     Mr.  S.  then  ad- 
vised us  to  retire,      thinking  it  impossible  he  would 
make  a     econd   attack,  we  left  Bysse  ami  our  man 
servant  who  had  only  arri'  ed    that  day  and   knew 
tig  of  the  house,  to  sit  up.      I  had  been  in  bed 
three  hours  when  I  heard  a  pi  tol  go  off.     I  immedi- 
ately                 nstairs  when  I  perceived  that  Bysse's 
llanncll  gown  had  been   shot  thro  and  the  window 
.in. 
Hysse  had  sent  Daniel  to  see  what  hour  it  was. 
a  he  heard  a  noise  at  tin     vindow   he  went  there 
1  man  thrust  his  arm  thro  the  glas    and  fired  at 
Thank    Heaven   the   ball  went  thro  his  gown 
and  he  remained  unhurt.      Mr.  S.  happened  to  stand 
ays  had  he  stood  fronting,  the  ball  must  have 
killed  him.     T5ysse  fired  his  pistol  but,  it  would  not 
iff.     he  then  aimed  a  blow  at   him  with  an  old 
rd   which  he  found  in  the  house,     the  assassin 
mpted  to  get  the  sword  from  him  and  just  as  he 
was  pulling   it  away   Daniel   rushed   into   the  room 
when   he   made   hi.   e  cape,      this  was   at   4   in    the 
morning,      it     had    been     a    most    dreadful     night, 
the     wind     was    as     loud     as      thunder     and     the 
rain     descended     in     torrents.       nothing    has    been 
heard  of  him  [the  a     a  sin]  anil   we  have  reason  to 
i     .•          ,  no  stranger  as  there  is  a  man  of  the 
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"YY/EIGH  wallpaper  in 
your  judgment  against 
a  washable  wall  covering — 
against  a  wall  covering  as 
beautiful  as  the  finest  wall- 
paper but  which  cannot  fade. 

You  can  wipe  all  dust 
and  dirt  from  SANITAS 
with  a  damp  cloth,  and  it 
leaves  no  mark. 

You  can  let  the  strongest 
light  pour  directly  upon  it, 
and  it  keeps  its  color. 

SANITAS  is  printed  in 
oil  colors  on  a  strong  muslin 
foundation.  Dull  or  glazed 
surface. 

In  the  recent  prize  contest 
for  pictures  of  the  most  artis- 
tic interior  where  SANITAS 
is  used,  the  following  were 
the  winners: 

1st  prize,  Mrs.  W.  N.  Blaney,  1701 
Sherman  Ave.,  Denver,  Col.;  2d  prize, 
Mrs.  P.  G.  Hansen,  Edgeiton,  Wis.; 
3d  prize,  Miss  Marion  Swan,  1  54  Pas- 
saic Ave.,  Passaic,  N.  J.;  4th  prize, 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Gorwin,  Box  35,  Hay- 
wards,  Cal. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
large  SANITAS  sample  book. 
Showing  many  patterns  suitable 
for  every  room  in  the  house,  or 
write  directly  to  our  Department 
of  Home  Decoration,  describing 
your  room  fully  t,  ami  receive,  free, 
suggestive  pencil  sketches  with 
Samples  showing  suitable  patterns. 

[The  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Co. 

liopt.  M      822  Iti-ond  way.  New  York. 


How's   Your  Health? 

If  it  demands  that  you  travel  to  a 
warmer  climate  this  winter,  we  suggest 
that,  before  deciding  where  you  will 
go,  you  investigate  the  offers  ot  South- 
ern and  Southwestern  properties, 
in  the   Realty   Exchange,  this  issue. 


The  Kewanee 
System  of 

Water  Supply 


combinea   over   ten 
years    of    practical 
experience  togeth- 
er with  the  teckn 
cal   knowl- 
e  d  tr  e      of 
trained  ex 
perts,  and 
includes 


■/,- 


pumpin 

slorage    facili- 
ties to  meet  indi- 
vidual needs. 
With    the   Kewanee 
System  there  are  no  attic 
nor  elevated  tank  trou  ti- 
les.     Modern,     scientific 
principles    only   are  utilized 
Our    new    64-page    Catalogue 
11  give  you  detailed  information 
on  water  supply  for  country  and 
suburban    homes,  public  institu- 
tions, hotels,  city  residences,  etc. 
The   cost  of   Installing  a  Kewanee 
System'  is    from    $»<>     upwards,    ac- 
cording to  the  individual  needs  and 
local  conditions. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  let  us 
help  you  solve  your  water  sup^ 
ply   problem  economically  and 
permanently.   Mention  Literary 
Digest.     Ask  for  catalor  *T 


iAv 


Kewanee  Water 

Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  -  -  111. 
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name  of  Leeson  who  the  next  morning  that  it  hap- 
pened went  and  told  the  shop-keeper  of  the  place 
that  it  was  a  tale  of  Mr.  Shelley  to  impose  upon 
them  that  he  might  leave  the  country  without  pay- 
ing his  bills,  this  they  believed  and  none  of  them 
attempted  to  do  anything  toward  his  discovery. 
We  left  Tarryealt  on  Saturday  and  staid  till  every- 
thing was  ready  for  our  leaving  the  place  at  the  Sol. 
General  of  the  County's  house  who  lived  7  miles 
from  us.  Mr.  Leeson  had  been  heard  to  say  that  he 
was  determined  to  drive  us  out  of  the  country,  he 
Ohci  happened  to  get  hold  of  a  little  pamphlet  which 
Mr.  S.  had  printed  in  Dublin,  this  he  sent  up  to 
1  lie  Government,  in  fact  he  was  forever  saying  some- 
thing against  us  and  that  because  we  were  deter- 
mined not  to  admit  him  to  our  house  because  we 
had  heard  his  character  and  from  many  acts  of  his 
we  found  that  he  was  malignant  and  cruel  to  the 
greatest  degree. 


Too  Man}    .Magazines.— An  editorial  writer  on 

the  Tacoma  Ledger  is  responsible  for  the  following 

interesting   article   on    the   poet   Stedman,    who   re- 

i  ently  celebrated  his  seventy-fourth  birthday  amid 

a  shower  of  congratulatory  telegrams  from  all  parts 

of  Europe  and  the  United  States.     The  poet  is  about 

to  write  an  autobiography,  we  are  told.      For  some 

years  he  has  been  hesitating,  fearing  lest  he  be  too 

young  to  attempt  such  a  venture.    He  has  concluded, 

however,   that  since,  in  these  days,  men  of  thirty 

and    forty    grow    autobiographical,    no    apology    is 

necessary.      The  writer  continues: 

Mr.  Stedman  has  found  a  pat  name  for  the  abun- 
dance of  worthless  stories  that  find  their  way  into 
the  magazines.  He  calls  them  "wood-pulp  litera- 
ture "  He  has  reached  another  conclusion  in  his 
advanced  years  with  which  most  persons  will  agree. 
The  man  that  starts  another  new  magazine  should 
be  sent  to  jail.  On  his  birthday  Mr.  Stedman  com- 
mented briefly  on  the  literature  of  to-day  in  a  talk 
with  a  newspaper  reporter,  saying:  "There  appear 
in  the  magazines  three  or  four  stories  every  month 
which  years  ago  would  have  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion and  would  have  been  considered  in  the  days 
when  there  was  not  so  much  writing  as  almost 
marking  a  period  in  literature.  They  are,  however, 
hidden  by  the  great  mass  of  material  which  is  pro- 
duced— wood-pulp  literature,  I  call  it.  There  is 
much  that  is  good  in  American  letters  and  very 
much  that  is  bad.  There  are  ten  times  as  many 
magazines  as  there  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
Seriously,  I  think  that  the  next  man  who  starts  a 
new  one  ought  to  be  sent  to  jail.  Writing  is  an  art 
these  days  which  is  more  diffused  and  there  are 
many  who  write  well.  There  is  an  American  litera- 
ture and  there  are  many  young  writers  of  ability 
and  genius."  But  Mr.  Stedman  is  not  the  kind  of 
man  that  sours  with  age  and  looks  on  the  younger 
generation  as  one  of  inferiors.  He  has  his  criti- 
cisms, with  which  there  is  general  agreement,  yet  he 
recognizes  the  high  merit  of  many  recent  product  ion   . 


The     Kind     of    Man     Abe     Kuef    i>. — Lincoln 

Steffens,  in  his  fearless  articles  on  the  political  cor- 
ruption of  San  Francisco,  in  The  American  Magazine, 
describes  Abraham  Ruef,  the  political  boss  of  that 
city.  Mr.  Steffens  draws  a  vivid  character  sketch 
of  this  remarkable  college-bred  leader,  who  once 
held  entire  political  control  of  the  great  Western 
city.      We  read: 

A  Latin  Jew,  Ruef  has  a  cunning  mind,  but  at 


"All-wool"  as  applied  to  clothing,  is 
something  more  than  a  technical  defini- 
tion of  fabrics,  from  the  weaver's  or  the 
manufacturer's  standpoint. 

It  means  economy  to  the  wearer;  long  serv- 
ice; continued  good  looks;  a  well-dressed  air 
and  appearance.  But  it  has  a  good  deal  more 
than  any  commercial  significance. 

All-wool  is  the  tribute  a  well-dressed  man 
pays  to  his  own  self-respect;  it  is  the  standard 
of  excellence  which  the  conscientious  maker 
establishes  as  a  measure  of  his  work.  It  is  the 
best  test  of  merit  for  both  maker  and  wearer, 
because  it  is  a  single  and  unvarying  standard 
of  quality. 

We  use  no  other  fabrics  than  all-wool 
and  our  reason  for  doing  so  is  the  best 
reason  why  you  should  buy  no  other 
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heart  he  is  an  artist,  a  histrionic  artist.  He  is  al- 
ways playing  a  part,  and  while  he  picks  his  play 
with  sharp  intelligence,  he  fools  himself  and  he  for- 
gets that  the  side-boxes  can  see  him  making  up. 
Ruef  knows  how  he  became  boss.  Most  bosses 
don't.  They  have  certain  unconscious  personal 
gifts,  and  by  instinct  take  advantage  of  circum- 
stances which  lift  them  into  power.  Ruef  knew  as 
a  very  young  man  how  to  rise  in  politics.  He  told 
me  his  story  one  forenoon.  He  lied;  he  always  lies 
extravagantly,  foolishly,  even  when  he  knows  you 
know  the  truth.  Abe  Ruef  never  had  that  virtue 
which  is  so  commonly  attributed  to  the  political 
boss  he  cared  little  for  his  given  word.  And  it  is 
for  "lying"  that  many  of  his  friends  and  his  worst 
enemies  condemn  him  most  severely.  Heney,  for 
example,  despises  "the  damned  liar"  so  utterly  that 
he  won't  have  any  personal  dealings  with  him  even 
in  jail  and  as  a  state's  witness.  But  Ruef's  lying 
is  harmless.  It  doesn't  deceive  Heney;  it  shouldn't 
deceive  anybody;  it  isn't  deception  at  all.  It's 
imagination,  subjective  but  vivid.  Ruef  is  Sen- 
timental Tommy.  When  he  was  telling  me  his 
story  that  morning  (a  month  before  he  pleaded 
guilty),  he  created  for  me  a  wonderful  image  of  him- 
self- a  young  political  genius,  educated  at  a  univer- 
sity, born  master  of  the  ward  game,  but  with  the 
ideals  of  a  cultured  mind.  He  planned  great  things 
for  a  great  city.  As  he  painted  his  picture,  he  was 
fascinated  by  it;, as  he  told  of  his  fight  year  by 
year,  he  lost  himself  in  the  warmth  of  creation.  But 
there  were  facts  in  the  tale,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  could  feel  the  difference  every  time  he  struck 
the  foundation  of  truth.  No  doubt  he  did  have 
dreams;  wasn't  he  dreaming  as  he  talked?  And 
"I  fought,"  he  said;  again  and  again  he  said  it: 
"So  I  fought."  Taken  in  as  secretary  of  the  ward 
committee  of  his  (Republican)  party  because  he 
could  write,  he  would  not  obey.  He  made  demands, 
and  when  they  were  not  granted,  he  bolted.  Well, 
that  is  one  secret  of  success:  to  fight.  Most  poli- 
ticians and  most  men  make  the  mistake  of  trying 
by  obedience  and  service  to  rise  by  desert;  they  are 
"true  to  party."  This  young  Jew  realized  as  an 
undergraduate  that  the  bosses,  both  in  politics  and 
in  business,  fight;  they  aren't  loyal  to  anybody  or 
anything.  Wherefore  everybody  tries  to  placate 
them. 

The  other  politicians  were  forever  trying  to  pla- 
cate Ruef,  and  he  never  could  be  placated  long. 
Taking  what  they  gave  him,  he  rose  higher  and 
higher;  and,  demanding  ever  more,  he  came  at  last 
to  want  to  run  the  city.  The  other,  older  bosses 
could  not  consent  to  this  and  be  bosses;  and  that's 
how  Ruef  came  to  split  the  Republican  party,  or- 
ganize the  Labor  party,  and,  by  a  secret  deal  with 
the  Democratic  party,  seize  the  city.  "I  fought," 
he  said,  and,  having  the  power,  the  businesses  back 
of  the  older  bosses  backed  him.  Throughout  the 
story,  among  all  the  romance,  the  boss  showed  me 
that  he  saw  clearly  the  principle  of  his  rise.  But 
he  showed  it.  He  wanted  me  to  see  it  and  himself 
doing  it. 


King  Tandy  Jemlson. — An  example  of  the 
crafty  methods  of  the  whites  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians  is  recalled  by  a  writer  in  Everywhere  (New 
York).  When  the  Alleghany  Senecas  in  New  York 
were  parceled  off  onto  a  reservation  they  were 
given  the  choice,  according  to  this  authority,  of  a 
strip  of  land  forty  miles  square  or  a  strip  of  forty 
square  miles.  And  they  were  persuaded  to  accept 
the  latter,  which  was  measured  off  in  a  strip  forty 
miles  long  and  extending  one-half  mile  on  either 
side  of  the  thread  of  the  Alleghany  River.  The 
lack  of  business  acumen  here  shown  does  not  appear 
in  the  transaction  of  King  Tandy  Jemison,  one  of 
these  Seneca  Indians,  living  about  four  miles  below 
Salamanca,  on  the  river-bank.  The  writer  in  Every- 
where tells  us  about  him 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Jemison  found,  while  digging 
near  the  house,  a  large  number  of  stone  implements 
and  arrowheads.  His  wife  urged  him  to  preserve 
them,  and  said:  "We  may  some  day  get  a  good 
collection  of  relics  and  go  about  exhibiting  them, 
and  it  may  bring  us  a  better  livelihood  than  farming." 

Her  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.     They  have  ac- 
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cumulated  the  choice?!  !ot  of  Indian  curios,  and  the 
rarest,  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  and  every 
summer  they  travel,  pitch  their  tent  in  large  towns, 
and  exhibit  and  explain  their  relics.  They  have 
met  with  remarkable  financial  success,  fur  their 
grouping  of  the  curios  is  skilfully  done,  ancl  almost 
every  article  has  a  fascinating  history. 

They  have  lately  taken  river  trips,  and  in  an  in- 
teresting way.  Mr.  Jemison  built,  with  his  own 
hands,  a  house-boat,  and  in  this  he  and  Mrs.  Jemi- 
son and  their  little  niece  went  down  the  Allegheny 
River,  to  tarry  in  cities  along  the  way;  reaching 
Cincinnati  late  in  the  summer. 

The  house-boat  is  eighteen  feet  long  and  six  feet 
six  inches  wide.  The  apartment  is  twelve  feet  by 
six.   .   ;  .   .   . 

Mr.  Jemison  is  familiar  with  the  river,  having  in 
his  youth  followed  log-rafting  over  the  same  route 
and  learned  all  its  peculiarities. 

The  current  of  the  stream  will  take  them  down, 
and  Mr.  Jemison  will  guide  the  boat  with  a  long 
pike-pole.  When  their  voyage  is  over  they  will  re- 
turn on  the  cars.  The  boat  can  be  taken  apart  and 
shipped  as  freight. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  a  refreshing  one  to 
those  who  love  the  great  Indian  race,  that  it  de- 
velops, from  time  to  time,  members  who  possess 
financial  ability,  and  have  the  patience  and  resolu- 
tion to  develop  it.  This  was  not  the  case  when 
William  Penn  bought  land  of  them,  anil  when  the 
"Yankees"  bought  furs  of  them,  "guessing"  how 
much  they  weighed.  They  could  outguess  the  In- 
dians; but  when  they  heedlessly  used  the  words  "I 
calculate,"  the  Indians  replied,  "You  calculate?  — 
I  calculate  too";  and  they  did — generally  with  dis- 
tinguished and  startling  success. 


New  Englanders  in  the  \Ve*t.—  Albert  Bush- 
ttell  Hart,  professor  of  history  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, contributes  some  interesting  information  con- 
cerning the  careers  of  New  Englanders  in  the  West 
to  the  November  number  of  Munsey's  Magazine. 
After  running  through  the  list  of  such  illustrious 
men  as  Benjamin  Wade,  United  States  Senator 
from  Ohio;  Elihu  Washburne,  Minister  to  France; 
Moses  Cleaveland,  founder  of  the  city  of  Cleveland; 
Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  John  S. 
Pillsbury,  flour  king;  Gustavus  F.  Swift,  pioneer  of 
the  meat-packing  industry,  etc.,  the  writer  has  the 
following  to  say  of  Stephen  Douglas,  the  "little 
giant"  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  Civil  War: 

By  far  the  greatest  New  Englander  in  Illinois,  and 
indeed  the  most  striking  figure  in  the  whole  list  of 
transplanted  statesmen,  is  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
who  was  born  in  Brandon,  Vt.,  went  out  early  to 
the  West,  and  grew  up  as  the  rival  of  the  rising 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Douglas  identified  himself  with 
the  pro-slavery  men  of  Illinois.  He  drew  an  un- 
wavering support  from  the  southern  counties  of  the 
State,  which  were  popularly  called  "Egypt,"  and 
were  peopled  almost  entirely  by  Southern  immi- 
grants and  their  descendants;  while  the  northern 
tier  abounded  in  New-England  men,  and  furnished 
a  stronghold  of  abolitionism. 

Notwithstanding  his  origin,  Douglas  was  pre- 
eminently the  frontier  statesman.  He  had  the  man- 
ners of  the  backwoods — rough,  violent,  and  con- 
stantly appealing  to  the  groundlings;  but  he  had 
also  the  virtues  of  the  West — an  immense  vigor,  a 
willmgneis  to  tackle  any  question  that  came  up,  a 
breezy  belief  that  somehow  things  would  come  out 
right  in  the  end,  a  genuine  confidence  in  the  capacity 
of  his  countrymen  to  settle  their  own  problems. 
He  went  to  Congress  earlier  than  Lincoln;  and, 
while  Lincoln  retired  after  a  single  term,  Douglas 
remained  there,  first  as  a  Representative  and  then 
as  a  Senator.  Except  Cass,  he  is  the  only  one  of 
our  Ne  .\ -England  en  igrants  who  came  near  the 
Presidency.  He  was  a  strong  candidate  in  the 
Democratic  conventions  of  1852  and  1856;  but  the 
party  split  on  the  question  of  popular  sovereignty. 
and  in  1858  he  had  to  fight  for  his  seat  in  the  Set.- 
ate  with  the  great  champion  of  antislavcry  in  the 
West,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Never  was   Douglas's  extraordinary  ability  as  a 

GKEAT  HEAR    SPRING    WATER. 

"Its  r'urity  has  made  it  famous." 


Coffee  is  healthful  if  made 
right.  A  great  many  persons 
who  cannot  drink  coffee  made 
by  ordinary  methods  are  really 
benefited  by  drinking  coffee 
made  in  a 


Tvjanning- 

Bowman  t 

"METEOR" 

Coffee  Percolator 


Coffee  made  by  any  process  where  the  grounds  are 
in  the  liquid  is  bound  to  have  a  pungent,  bitter 
taste — and  the  longer  it  stands,  or  the  more  it  boils, 
the  worse  it  gets. 

By  the  Manning-Bowman  "Meteor"  method,  the 

grounds  are  rtiow  the  liquid.    Assoon  asthewaterin 

the  lower  compartment  becomes  heated  it  is  forced  up 

through  thecentral  tube  and  sprayed  over  theground 

coffee  by  the   automatic    circulating  process,  and, 

filtering  through,  absorbs  all  the  flavor  and  aroma, 

leaving  the  bitter  grounds  containing  the  tannic  acid 

behind  where  they  can  do  no  harm. 

To  obtain  the  game  etrenpth  use  one  third  loss  than  von  do  by 
other  metliods— for  the  Jianning-Bowman  '-Meteor"  extracts 
from  the  Coffee  all  of  the  cood  and  none  of  the  bail. 

The  Manninti-Bowman  "Meteor"  is  made  both  in  the  nm-shape 
with  alcohol  burner  and  coffee-pot  shape  for  stove  or  rangp. 

For  s->le  by  leading  dealers.  Over  one  hundred  styles  and  sizes. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet  L-3 

MANNINC,  BOWMAN  <fc  CO.,  Merlden,  Conn. 


for 
Making 
Coffee 
on  the 
Table 


ANEWVIEWOFMAN,OFLIFE> 
AND  OF  JOY, 


in  "The  Being 
Upturned  Face, 


With   the 
by  Clar- 


ence Lathbury. 

Julian  Hawthornr :  "It  is  refreshing  to  hear  no  positive 
and  genuine  a  ehuut  of  belief  and  joy,  and  I  think  you  will  lind 
mui  h  Rood  will  result  fr  111  the  utterance  of  it." 

Edwin  yiarkham  :  "It  is  a  bonk  for  those  who  think  and 
feel,  written  with  rare  insight  and  fine  freshness  of  phrase  " 

12mo,  cloth,  197  pages,  gilt  top,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.09. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  and  London 


T 


he  American 

Colonial  Handbook 

This  vest-pocket  encyclopedia  is  chuck 
full  of  valuable  information  concerning  Cuba  and 
our  island  possessions.  It  is  aready  reference  hand- 
book of  interestingand  useful  facts  and  figures,  his- 
torical, geographical,  and  political,  and  covers  a 
very  important  chapter  of  our  national  history.  By 
THOMAS  CAMPBELL-COPELAND.  i6mo,  cloth,  50c. 
FU  N  K&  WAGNALLS  COM  PAN  Y,  New  York 
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A  Lesson  In 

Economy 


P  ROOMS  •  9  TONS    $2.60  rer  TON 

IOST  OF  LIVING  comes  under  the  head  of 

FIXED     CHARGES.      A    warm    house    in    cold 


c 


weather  is  as  essential  to  good  health  as  a  full  stomach.       There  is  one  sure 
way — the  UNDERFEED  way — of  reducing  the  fixed  charges  for  heat.     The 


Peck -Will 


mmson 


Underfeed  £ 


urnace 


Saves  1-2  to  2-3  on  Goal  Bills 


Illustration  shows  furnace  with  casing  cut 

out,  to  shnw  how  coal  is  forced  up 

under  fire — which  burns  on  top. 


There's  no  guess  work  about  this.  A  child  can  figure 
itout.    Cheapest  slack  burned  in  the  Underfeed  yields 
as  much  clean,  even  heat  as  the  highest  grade  anthra- 
cite.   The  difference  in  cost  is  yours.    In  the  Under- 
feed all  the  fire  is  on  top  and  gases  and  smoke,  which 
are  wasted  in  all  other  furnaces,  must  pass  thru  the 
flame  and  are  not  only  consumed  butconverted  into 
heat  units. 
A.  F.  TROVT,  QuarryCille,  Pa.,  Writes: 

••From  EVErtf  point  of  view — viz.:  Comfort,  co»t  of 
operation,  cost  of  Installation  and  general  satisfaction, 
the  Underfeed  system  of  heating  appeals  to  me  the 
strongest.  Last  Winter  and  Spring  I  heated  m/ 
home— an  old  stone  9-room  house,  very  large,  damp 
and  cold,  with  ten  tons  of  rsuckwhest  coal  (small,  or 
slack,  anthracite)  at  $2. CO  a  ton.  I  have  near  one 
ton  left." 

VTe  have  hundreds  of  svteh  testimonials.  We'll  gladly  send 
facsimiles  of  some  of  Oera  to  you,  with  our  illustrated 
Vnderfeed  Booklet.  Heating  plans  and  services  of  our 
Engineering  l'eparrment  are  yours  — FRICE.  Write  to-day, 
giving  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer  to  deul. 

THE  PECK -WILLIAMSON  CO. 

304  West  Fifth  Street       -       -       CINCINNATI,  0. 
Dealers— Our  Proposition  is  Worth  Money  to  You 


"Behind  the  Scenes'*   In  the 
World's  Most  Famous  Bohemle 

The  Real  Latin  Quar- 
ter of  Paris 

By  F.  BERKELEY  SMITH 

So  real  are  its  descriptions 
that  the  reader  feels  tnat  he 
has  taken  an  actual  trip 
through  the  Quarter,  enjoyed  the 
good  cheer  at  Lavenues,  listened  to 
the  chansons  at  Marcel  Legay's. 
looked  down  upon  the  giddy  whirl 
of  the  Bal  Bullier,  peeped  into 
studios,  chatted  with  models,  and 
seen  every  nook  and  corner  of  this 
celebrated  community. 

John  W.  Alexander:   "  It  is 
the  real  thing." 

Frederic  Remington:  "You 
J'       have  left  nothing  undone." 

About  too  original  drawings  and  camera  snapshots 
by  the  Author,  and  two  caricatures  in  color  by  the 
celebrated  French  caricaturist  Sancha.  Ornamen- 
tal Covers.  Water-color  Frontispiece  by  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith. 
Funk  &  V\  agnails  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 


IF  YOU 


ARE  A  FATHER 
MOTHER,  SWEETHEART 


Then  every  word  of  the  plain-talks  in  this 
little  book,  "  The  Ethics  of  Marriage," 
by  II.  s.  POMEROY,  M.D.,  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  you. 


LOVE 


Engaged  couples  will  find  many  im- 
portant truths  on  the  fundamental 
requirements  of  true  love,  with  ad- 
vice on  courtship  and  the  proper 
preparation  of  mind  and  body  for  marriage. 

For  every  husband 
and  wife  this  book 
is  filled  with  frank 
and  sound  counsel. 


MARRIAGE 

full  of  earnest  help  toward  the  proper  fulfillment  of 
d— all  calculated  to  save  much  un- 


the  marriage  bon 
happini  IBS. 


MATERNITY 


Parents  will  ap- 
preciate these 
talks,  for  the 
author  is  an  ex- 
perienced physician,  and  he  talks  to  his  readers  on 
the  most  delicate  subjects  with  tho  utmost  directness, 
yet  with  perfect  propriety. 

Dr.  Oeprge  F.  Shrady  says:    "The  book  should  be 
conscientiously  read  by  every  parent  in  tho  land." 

i2mo,  Cloth,  $i.oo,  Postpaid 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York 


Coal  Bills  Reduced  25% 
Comfort  Increased  100% 


by   using 


The  Powers  Heat  Regulator 


ON   YOUR   FURNACE  OR   BOILER. 
Easily  applied,  fits  any  heater.      Sold  by  all  dealers  or  sent  on  trial. 

THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO. 


^.-nd    lor 

VM.t.  BOOK 


Automatic. 

37  Dearborn  Street,  RHICAflO 
113  fifth  Arenac,  m»  YORK 


popular  speaker  more  needed.  His  tall  antagonist 
brushed  aside  the  personalities  with  which  the  Ver- 
monter  attempted  to  break  him  down,  and  com- 
pelled Douglas  to  define  his  principles  in  the  cele- 
brated "Freeport  doctrine";  so  that  tho  Douglas 
carried  the  election  and  was  returned  to  the  Senate, 
the  Southern  Democrats  would  not  vote  for  him, 
and  split  the  Democratic  party  when  he  was  nom- 
inated in  i860. 

In  the  great  contest  of  that  year  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  contended  for  the  electoral  vote  of  Illinois, 
and  Lincoln  got  it.  Nevertheless,  the  two  men 
seemed  to  have  retained  a  personal  regard  for  each 
other;  and  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Douglas 
offered  his  services  to  Lincoln  for  organizing  the 
North.  At  this  critical  moment,  however,  his  career, 
in  which  there  were  many  possibilities,  was  cut  short 
by  death. 


An  Englishman  Who  Climbed  St.   Peter's. — 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  (New  York)  quotes 
from  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Comtesse  de  Boigne"  the 
following  account  of  an  incident  which  happened 
during  her  stay  in  Rome  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century: 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Bootle,  a  young  Englishman, 
handsome,  clever,  of  high  social  position,  and  im- 
mensely rich,  fell  in  love  with  a  Miss  Taylor,  who 
could  bring  her  husband  nothing  but  her  pretty 
face.  Mr.  Wilbraham  Bootle,  however,  aspired  to 
obtain  her  hand,  and  easily  obtained  her  consent. 
The  marriage  day  had  been  fixt.  At  a  great  dinner 
at  Lord  Camelford's  the  conversation  turned  upon 
an  ascent  that  had  been  made  in  the  morning  to 
the  cross  upon  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  To  reach 
the  cross  it  was  necessary  to  pass  outside  the  ball. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  Bootle  said  that  he  did  not  possess 
a  steady  head,  would  never  be  able  to  reach  the  cross, 
and  that  nothing  in  the  world  would  induce  him  to 
try. 

"Nothing  in  the  world?"  said  Miss  Taylor. 

"Nothing,  I  assure  you." 

"What,  not  even  if  I  were  to  ask  you?" 

"You  would  not  ask  me  to  do  a  thing  for  which  I 
frankly  admit  my  dislike." 

"Excuse  me  I  do  ask  you,  I  beg  of  you,  and,  if 
necessary,  I  insist." 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Bootle  attempted  to  laugh  the 
matter  off,  but  Miss  Taylor  insisted,  notwithstand- 
ing the  interference  of  Lord  Camelford. 

The  whole  company  met  two  days  following  at  St. 
Peter's  to  watch  the  performance  of  the  task  im- 
posed upon  the  young  man.  He  performed  his  trial 
with  great  c  ralness,  and  when  he  came  down  the 
triumphant  beauty  came  toward  him  with  out- 
stretched hand;  he  took  her  hand,  kissed  it,  and 
said:  "Miss  Taylor,  I  have  obeyed  the  whim  of  a 
charming  girl.  Permit  me  now  in  return  to  give 
you  a  piece  of  advice:  if  you  wish  to  keep  your 
power,  never  misuse  it.  I  wish  you  all  prosperity, 
and  now  good-by." 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 


Costly  Advertising. — "I  figure  that  advertising 
costs  me  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  a  year  more 
than  I  can  afford — " 

"What  are  you  talking  about,-  you  don't  adver- 
tise." 

"No,  but  the  department  stores  do,  and  my  wife 
has  the  bargain  habit." — Philadelphia  Press. 


The  Family  Doctor.— "Your  husband  will  be 
all  right  now,"  said  an  English  doctor  to  a  woman 
whose  husband  was  dangerously  ill. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  the  wife. 
"You  told  me  he  couldn't  live  a  fortnight." 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  cure  him,  after  all,"  said  the 
doctor.     "Surely  you  arc  glad?" 

The  woman  wrinkled  her  brows. 

"Puts  mc  in  a  bit  of  an  'ole,"  she  said.  "I've 
bin  an'  sold  all  his  clothes  to  pay  for  his  funeral!" 
— Telegraph. 
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Looking  Ahead. — Husband — "I  say,  my  dear, 
such  luck.     I've  engaged  two  maids  for  you  to-day." 

Wife — "Whatever  did  you  get  two  for?  We 
only  want  one." 

Husband — "Ah,  that's  just  it.  One  is  coming 
to-morrow  and  the  other  in  a  week's  time." — Sim- 
plicissimus. 


More  Particular. — Commercial  Gent  (travel- 
ing in  tobacco) — "That,  sir,  is  a  cigar  you  could 
offer  to  any  of  your  friends." 

Hotel  Proprietor — "Ah,  yes;  I  can  see  that. 
But  the  point  is,  have  you  got  any  that  I  could 
smoke  myself?" — Punch. 


Fully  Attended  to. — Merchant — "Yes,  we  are 
in  need  of  a  porter.  Where  were  you  employed 
last?" 

Applicant — "In  a  bank,  sir." 
Merchant — "Did  you  clean  it  out?" 
Applicant — "No,  sir.     The  cashier  did  that  " — 
Tid-Bits. 


Considerate. — "Say    pa,   won't   you   buy  me   a 
dm,  ?"' 

'JN  J.  I'm  afraid  you'll  disturb  me  with  the  noise." 
No,   1   won't,   pa;  I'll  only  drum   when   you're 
asleep  '' — Life. 


Evidence  Enough. —  "Tell  me,  brother,  is  it 
possible  to  let  Robert  know  that  I  am  an  heiress?" 

"Has  he  proposed  to  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  you  may  be  sure  he  knows  it  already." — 
Fliegende  Blaeiter. 


Mistakes  This  Time, — Doctor— "I  diagnose 
all  sicknesses  from  the  patient's  eyes.  Now,  your 
right  eye  tells  me  that  your  kidneys  are  affected." 

Patient — "Excuse  me,  doctor,  but  my  right  is 
a  glass  eye." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Didn't  Own  It. — "I  have  come  all  the  way  out 

here,"  said  the  tenderfoot,  "to  see  your  beautiful 
sunset."  "Somebody's  been  stringin'  you,  stranger," 
replied  Arizona  Al.  "It  ain't  mine." — Chciago 
Record-Herald. 


The  Eternal  Lottery. — Governor  Vardaman,  of 
Mississippi,  tells  an  amusing  instance  of  the  negro's 
attitude  toward  matrimony. 

A  darky  clergyman  in  the  State  named  had  mar- 
ried two  negroes;  and  after  the  ceremony  the  groom 
asked,  "How  much  yo'  charge  fo'  dis?" 

"I  usually  leave  that  to  the  groom,"  was  the 
reply.  "Sometimes  I  am  paid  five  dollars,  some- 
times ten,  sometimes  less." 

"Five  dollahs  is  a  lot  o'  money,  pahson,"  said  the 
groom.  "Ah'll  give  yo'  two  dollars,  an'  den  ef  ah 
finds  ah  ain't  got  cheated,  ah'll  give  yo'  mo'  in  a 
monf." 

In  the  stipulated  time  the  groom  returned.  "Pah- 
son," said  he,  "dis  here  arrangement's  a  kind  o' 
spee'lashun,  an'  ah  reckon  youse  got  de  worst  of  it. 
Ah  figgers  that  yo'  owes  me  a  dollah  an'  seventy-five 
cents." — Harper's    Weekly. 


Up  to  Daughter. — "Yes;  I  am  going  to  marry 

Mr.  Bullion." 

"Why,  he  is  old  enough  to  be  your  father." 

"I  know  he  is,  but,  unfortunately,  he  doesn't  seem 

to  care  for  mother." — Houston  Chronicle. 


She  Killed  Him. — "I  promised  my  husband  on 
his  death-bed  not  to  marry  again.'' 

"I  wouldn't  have  done  that,  if  I  had  been  in  your 
place." 

"  Ah.  but  then,  he  wouldn't  have  died." — Fliegende 
Blaeiter. 


Reverend 

Sam  Jones's  Widow 

Gets  $1,000  per  Year  for  Life 

The  name  and  the  fame  of  Rev.  Sam  P.  Jones  have 

gone   over   the   nation.       While    the    noted    evangelist 

preached  the  Gospel  with  great  power,  it  now  transpires 

that  he  provided  for  his  wife  with  great  good  sense.     As  a 

result  of  this  foresight  and  self-denial 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

is  now  paying  Mrs.  Jones  $1,000  per 
year,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  during 
her  life.    In  a  recent  letter  Mrs.  Jones  thanks  the  Company  for 
the  way  in  which  this  matter  has  been  handled.     This  is  all 
good  for  Mrs.  Jones,  but  how  about  the  woman  yet  unpro- 
tected and  the  man  yet  uninsured  ?   The  need  is  great  and 
certain.  The  Company  is  strong  and  ready.    Write  and 
learn  more  about  how  such  protection  can  be  secured. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  write  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Maish  Comfort 
Nasturtium  Pattern 


Sleep  under  a 

Comfort  that 

is  Warm   and 


Look'  here 
'for  Trade-Mark 


Heavy  comforts  don't  keep  you  warm. 

They  weigh  you  down  and  you  still  fee!  cold  because  their  filling  is  a  dense, 
compact  mass,  that  forms  "  a  good  conductor," — it  allows  the  warmth  of  the 
body  to  go  right  through. 

Eiderdown,  famous  for  its  warmth  and  lightness,  had  millions  of  air  cells 
between  the  tiny  feathers,  little  non-conducting  chambers,  which  the  body- 
warmth  could  not  penetrate. 

By  the  Maish  Laminating  Process,  a  new  comfort — warm,  light  and  pure 
has  become  the  standard  today.     For 

Maish  c^Doli  Com/orts 

the  long  fibres  of  the  finest,  snow-white  cotton  are  separ- 
ated, then  crossed  and  interlaced  into  a  continuous  soft, 
fluffy,  buoyant  layer,  like  eiderdown  full  of  little  air  cells, 
butjree  from  its  animal  oil  and  dust. 

You  wouldn't  believe  there  oovld  be  such  a  difference  m  comforts  til! 

yon    hive    slept    under    a    "MAISHl"       The  besl   stores  have  lb--  M.ii*h 

Comforts;  A.  LL  SIZES,  from  bassinette  (baby  comfort]  to  extra  long  and 
extra  large;  in  BtlkoJene,  sateen  and  silk    charmiug  new  designs, 

This  trade  murk  is  sown  on  every  genuine  "Maish.*1    Look  lor  it ;  don't 

ov  deceived,     1 1   your  de.iier  hasn't  the 

"Haish,"don  7  Otocept  unhealthful.  heavy 

comforts;  write  us  and  weehall  give ynu the 

nameol  :i  dealerwhu  has,orsuppl; 
Samples  of  ft  llimr,  coverings,  and  oorl k, 

"Comfort,"  lull  of  valuable  fo<  t-    boat  bed 

dingsent  free  on  request,     Writi  forthewi. 

The  <  lias.  A.  Uintah  Co. 

113.~>  Hank   Street  Cincinnati 


lalsi  laminated  Cotton  Down 

Th»-  wonderf  I  ti lime  that  makes 
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OF  course  Chiclets  are  popular!  The  deli- 
cious chewing  gum  in  its  dainty  candy  covering  and  the 
six  drops  of  pungent  peppermint  which  flavor  it,  are  the 
very  good  reasons  why  you  will  be  benefited  no  less  than  you 
will  be  pleased  if  you  buy  a  5c  or  10c  packet  of  CHICLETS 
today.  Should  your  druggist  or  confectioner  not  sell  Chiclets 
now,  send  us  a  dime  for  a  sample  and  a  booklet. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,  INC.,  512  No.  24th  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 


NEW  LIFE 

IN    THE 

PRAYER- 
MEETING 
FOR  1908 

DR.  R.  S.  MacARTHUR,  of 

Calvary  Baptist  Church,  New  York,  says: 
"It  can  not  fail  to  be  very  helpful  to  Pastors 
and  laymen.  We  can  not  too  earnestly 
emphasize  the  value  of  such  a  help  to  the 
prayer-meetings  of  our  churches." 

CHARLES    E.   JEFFERSON,    D.D., 

Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  \ork,  says:  "A  very 
good  little  book— one  that  undoubtedly  will  be  found 
very  serviceable  in  many  prayer-meetings." 

A.Z.CONRAD,  D.^.,  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston:  "  It  is  admirable.  It  will  stimulate  interest; 
it  will  dignify  the  meeting.  It  will  insure  intelligent 
participation. 

UNION 

PRAYER- 
MEETING 
HELPER 

is  an  entirely  NEW  idea.  Its  purpose  is  to  stimulate 
the  layman  particularly  the  one  who  seldom  speaks 
in  prayer-meeting — to  prepare  for  active  participation. 
Its  design  is  to  suggest  helpful  lines  of  thought  appro- 
priate to  the  topic  of  the  next  meeting.  It  is  to  give 
him  confidence  in  speaking,  and  to  awaken  in  other 
new  thoughts  that  will  inspire  them  to  participate. 
Being  vest-pocket  size,  it  may  be  carried  all  the  week 
in  the  pocket  and  be  ever  at  hand  for  meditation  and 
inspiration,  so  that  when  the  meeting  comes  he  can 
speak  from  a  full  heart. 

LEFT-HAND  PAGES  contain  the  Scripture  Texts 
selections,  etc. 

RIGHT-HAND  PAGES  contain  the  suggestive 
n'/tes,  etc. 

Small  pocket-size,  flexible  cloth  cover.  Price,  25  eta. 
53r*  Special  prices  on  quantities  for  introductory 
purposes.     Write  for  terms. 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York 


A  Valuable  New  Text-book  on  Economics 

"  An  amazing];  instructive  volume.  The  book  is 
a  mine  of  information,  thoroughlj  assimilated  and 
coordinated  for  the  use  of  Americans,  even  more  it 
would  seem  than  for  the  French  for  whom  it  was 
originally  written.  There  in  nothing  else  in  exist- 
ence that  approaches  it  in  thoroughness. "—The  Eve- 
ning Matl,   New  York. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

By  PIERRE  LEROY-BEAULIEU 

Translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce 

This  hook  is  considered  the  most  noteworthy  work 
on  the  I 'oiled  States  siinc  the  publication  of  Hrvce's 
"  American  Commonwealth."  The  author  shows 
a  remarkable  understanding  of  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  resources  of  the  country  and  a  close 
sympathy  with  American  conditions. 

Extracts  from  Letters  Received  by  the  Translator. 

Irthnr  T.  Hedley,  President  of  Ynle  I  Diversity:   '    Iny  wnrk 

by  L<  is  worth   reading,  am]  tlu^  book  dents  with  a 

•  bicfa  intelligent  outside  opinion  is  mucb  needed." 

I>r.  l.wiimi  Abbott,  Editor  ol  the  Outlook     "  I  do  not  r.-.  :>11 

line  which  contains  ssmuchol  exact  information  as  to 

pe<  tini  ■  onditions  in  Linei 

t'rnnt  II.  Iliion,  Ph. II.,  I',,,i    Economics,    Dartmouth  Col- 

Fouhave  do:  ■  in  placing  this  valuable 

work  in  the  Bands  ol  American  readers,    I  wanl  to  congratulate 

ess  of  your  translal which  seems  to  be  en- 

. in  any  evidence  of  transition  from  one  language  to 
another. " 

^  lli-nrj  w.  Farnnm,  Prof.  Polity  .1  Economy,  Fate  University! 
"Youl  in  ti  instating  it." 

Ilenrj  C.  ilium-.  Ph.D.,  iv     |  ny  and  Finance, 

I'niv.  ol  Michigan:   "Full  ol  interest  ng  material." 

Features  of  Contents: 
The  Country    and   the   People.— Character- 
istics  of    the    People,    Immigration,  The  Negro 
Problem,  Increase  in  Population,  Ktc. 

Rural  America.  Natural  Conditions,  Owner, 
ship.  Agriculture,  Irrigation,  Distribution  of 
Products,  Etc. 

Industrial  America.  How  American  Industry 
is  organized.  Leading  Industries,  Etc. 

Commercial  America.  Railways,  Foreign 
Trade,  The  .Merchant  Marine,  Commercial  Kela- 
tious.  Etc 

"A  masterly  treatise  on  tin-  materia]  side  of  out  national 
..-[.■        Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

"ltdoesfor  present  day  America  what  ,1>-  Toqueville  did  for 
tli,-  United  States  in  the  Arsl  25 years  "I  tli-n  existent  <■."  -  \ew 
York  Herald. 

8vo,  Cloth.  400  pages.  $2.00.  Net 

For  Hale  at  All  llunkstures 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

Publishers,  New  York 


"BUILDERS  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL" 

By    H.    L.    FINER 

The  author  reveals  in  graceful  English  a  new  and 
beautiful  philosophy— the  conformity  of  the  physical 
features  to  the  spiritual  nature.  It  is  a  highly  elevat- 
ing book.  121110.,  cloth,  303  pages.  Price  #1.50;  by 
mail  $1.62. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,   New  York 


Highly  Suspicious. — "It  is  a  rule,  to  which 
good  lawyers  usually  adhere,"  says  a  Philadelphia 
attorney,  "never  to  tell  more  than  one  knows. 
There  was  an  instance  in  England,  not  many  years 
ago.  wherein  a  lawyer  carried  the  rule  to  the  ex- 
treme. 

"One  of  the  agents  in  a  Midland  Revision  Court 
objected  to  a  person  whose  name  was  on  the  regis- 
ter, on  the  ground  that  he  was  dead.  The  revision 
attorney  declined  to  accept  the  assurance,  however, 
and  demanded  conclusive  testimony  on  the  point. 

"The  agent  on  the  other  side  arose  and  gave  cor- 
roborative evidence  as  to  the  decease  of  the  man  in 
question. 

'But,  sir,  how  do  you  know  the   man's   dead?" 
demanded  the  barrister. 

'Well.'  was  the  reply,  'I  don't  know.     It's  very 
difficult  to  prove.' 

"  'As  I  suspected,'  returned  the  barrister.  'You 
don't  know  whether  he's  dead  or  not.' 

"Whereupon  the  witness  coolly  continued:  'I  was 
saying,  sir,  that  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  dead  or 
not,  but  I  do  know  this:  they  buried  him  about  a 
month  ago  on  suspicion." — Harper's  Weekly. 


Plain,  Indeed. — Peggy — "Now,  will  you  listen 
to  me  while  I  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  Reggy?" 

Reggy — "I'm  all  ears,  Peggy." 

Peggy — "That's  just  what  I  was  going  to  say, 
only  I  should  have  put  it  differently." — Illustrated 
Bits. 


The  Truth,  Anyway. — A  teacher  in  a  tenement 
district  hurried  from  the  school  to  find  the  mother 
of  a  pupil  who  had  been  taken  quite  ill. 

"Can  you  show  me  where  Mrs.  Angelo  Scandale 
lives?"  she  inquired  of  a  cherub  transplanted  from 
the  sunny  South  to  a  dark,  sunless  alley. 

"Yes,  teach',  I  show  you,"  and  a  willing,  sticky 
hand  dragged  her  on  with  such  speed  as  to  make  her 
stumble  over  an  Italian  dame  seated  on  the  thresh- 
old. 

After  the  teacher's  breathless  flight  toward  the 
clouds,  the  little  hand  stopt  tugging. 

"There  where  Mees  Scandale  live,"  indicated  the 
horizontal  arm  and  finger,  "but  she  downstair  sit- 
ting on  the  step,"  finished  the  smiling  lips. — Har- 
per's Magazine. 


For  Men  Readers  Only. — "George,  dear,  you 
are  the  sweetest  and  best  husband  in  the  whole 
world.  George,  I  simply  couldn't  live  a  day  without 
you.  Look  into  my  eyes,  darling,  and  tell  me  that 
you  love  me  as  I  love  you.  Are  we  not  the  happi- 
est things  alive,  darling?  And  you're  so  good  and 
generous.  You  do  want  me  to  be  happy,  don't  you, 
my  husband?  You  want  me  to  be  pretty  like  other 
women,  don't  you,  sweetheart?  Do  you  think  I 
look  well  in  green?  That  green  princess  was  a  lovely 
thing,  wasn't  it,  dear?  But  think  how  long  I  wore 
it.  I  saw  a  terriblfc  pretty  piece  of  goods,  something 
like  it,  yesterday,  sweet.  And  only  $1.89  a  yard. 
O-n-e  e-i-g-h-t-y-n-i-n-e.  Isn't  that  cheap?  It 
would  make  up  stunningly,  but  I  really,  darling, 
don't  care  whether  you  let  me  buy  it  or  not.  You 
know  I  only  want  my  darling's  love." 

(Well,  now,  what  can  a  man  do?) — Chicago 
Journal. 


Patrick's  Strategy.— Patrick  Brannigan  had 
contracted  to  dig  a  well  in  the  sandy  part  of  the  town, 
and  he  had  dug  down  some  forty  feet  when,  on  com- 
ing to  work  one  morning,  he  found  that  the  last 
twelve  feet  of  his  well  had  caved  in  and  would  have 
to  be  dug  out  again.  He  sat  down  by  the  well  to 
wait  for  his  helpers,  when  a  happy  thought  struck 
him.  He  arose,  took  off  his  coat,  hung  it  up  in  plain 
sight,  hid  his  tools,  and  walked  away. 

A  few  minutes  later  his  helpers  came,  and  finding 
Pat's  coat  and  seeing  that  his  tools  were  gone,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  boss  was  buried  under 
the  fallen  sand,  and  with  the  help  of  all  the  neigh- 
bors immediately  set  to  work  to  dig  him  out.  Not 
till  all  the  fallen  dirt  was  taken  out  did  the  men  in 
the  least  suspect  that  they  had  been  hoaxed  into 
doing  just  what  the  boss  was  trying  to  dodge. — 
Harper's  Weekly. 
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An  Audacious  Thief. — "Policeman,  that  ruf- 
fian took  my  wife's  arm." 

"All  right,  sir;  we'll  search  him  at  the  station." 
— Punch. 


A  Wise  Wife. — Lady — "I  need  a  new  outfit  for 

the  autumn." 

Husband — "Where  is  the  money  to  come  from?" 
Lady — "Don't  worry  about  that,  the  milliner  has 

promised  to  give  you  credit.'' — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

October  18. — President  Roosevelt  is  complimented 
by  the  Peace  Conference  and  Mr.  Choate  signs 
the  final  act  of  the  conference,  which  the  dele- 
gates approve. 

The  famous  Ashburton  collection  of  paintings  is 
sold  in  London  for  $750,000. 

October    10 — Mr.    Taft    inspects    the    schools    of 
Manila  and  urges  on  the  pupils  the  importance 
of  trades  and  agriculture. 
The    socialists  of   Rome   vote  against   a  general 
railway  strike. 

October  20. — William  English  Walling,  a  grand- 
son of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice- 
president  in  1880  and  a  well-known  settlement 
worker  here,  his  wife,  sister-in-law  and  four 
Finns  are  arrested  in  St.  Petersburg  by  Rus- 
sian gendarmes  under  orders  of  the  secret  police. 
Railway  employees  In  Italy  have  decided  on  a 
general  strike. 

October  21. — The  Chinese  Government  orders 
war-ships  sent  to  investigate  the  reported  sei- 
zure by  Japan  of  Pratas  Island. 

William  English  Walling.  Mrs.  Walling,  and  her 
sister  are  released  by  the  police  in  St.  Peters- 
burg no  incriminating  papers  having  been 
found. 

October  22. — The  French  troops  kill  sixty  Moors 
in  a  battle  near  Casablanca.  Three  French 
soldiers  are  slain. 

The  Russian  steamer  Lituania,  with  five  hundred 
passengers  on  board,  goes  ashore  off  Skillenge. 

October  23. — The  Shah  of  Persia  dismisses  his 
Cabinet  and  joint  action  by  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  for  the  restoration  of  order  is  expected. 

October  24. — One  hundred  persons  are  killed  and 
two  towns  destroyed  in  Calabria,  in  Southern 
Italy,  by  earthquake  shocks. 

The  steamer  Lusitania  arrives  in  Queenstown 
after  a  run  from  Sandy  Hook  of  4  days,  22  hours, 
and  46  minutes,  lowering  the  eastern  record 
nearly  six  hours. 

Domestic. 

October  18. — The  entire  board  of  directors  of  the 
New  York  Mercantile  National  Bank  resign. 

The  Massachusetts  Ballot  Law  Commission  de- 
cides that  Henry  M.  Whitney  was  legally  nom- 
inated for  Governor  at  the  Democratic  State 
Convention. 

October  10. — Richmond.  Va.,  citizens  criticize 
Bishop  Potter  for  entertaining  Bishop  Fergu- 
son, a  negro  of  South  Africa,  at  dinner. 

Suit  asking  a  receiver  for  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, on  the  ground  of  illegal  combination,  is 
begun  in  Chicago. 

October  20. — President  Roosevelt  and  his  hunt- 
ing-party reach  Stamboul,  La.,  from  their  camp. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  changed  to  that  of 
Roosevelt. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  decides 
to  raise  the  pay  of  telegraphers  who  did  not  quit. 

October  21. — Under  orders  from  Washington  a 
shipment  of  leaf  tobacco  and  cigarets  valued  at 
$7,000,  consigned  from  Durham  N.  C,  to  the 
British  American  Tobacco  Company,  Limited, 
was  attached  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  under  a  section 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  never  before 
invoked  by  the  Government. 

October  22. — The  greatest  reception  ever  ten- 
dered a  Northern  President  in  the  South  is 
given  President  Roosevelt  in  Nashville. 

The  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
City  suspends  payment. 

October  23. — George  J.  Gould,  in  the  Missouri 
Pacific's  annual  report  complains  of  the  effects 
of  antirailway  legislation. 

Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, tells  a  farmer's  conference  at  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  that  the  United  States  Government  will 
soon  begin  to  refertilize  the  rocky  farms  of 
New  England. 

October   24. — Dr.   William   R.   Gillette,  once  vice- 
president  of   the    Mutual    Life- Insurance  Com- 
pany, is  found  guilty  of  perjury. 
Governor  Sparks,  of  Nevada,  orders  a  three-day 
holiday  for  banks  to  tide  over  the  financial  crisis. 


Automobiles 


For  the  year  1908  the  entire  facilities  of 
the  Rambler  factory  will  be  devoted  to  the 
production  of  two  models,  34  and  31. 

Model  34,  a  five-passenger  touring  car  with  four-cylin- 
der vertical  motor,  32  horse-power;  has  selective  type 
transmission  with  shaft  drive.  The  wheel  base  is  1 12  in., 
wheels  36  in.,  with  4-in.  tires.  Price,  fully  equipped, 
$2,250.  The  same  chassis,  however,  with  appropriate 
changes  in  detail,  will  be  equipped  with  a  roadster  body 
with  rumble  seat,  at  the  same  price. 

Model  31  is  a  five-passenger  touring  car  with  detach- 
able tonneau,  equipped  with  the  Rambler  unit  power 
plant,  comprising  double  opposed  motor,  multiple  disc 
clutch  and  planetary  transmission  entirely  enclosed. 
Price,  fully  equipped,  $1,400.  This  model  can  be  fur- 
nished with  torpedo  deck,  in  lieu  of  the  tonneau,  at  $1,300. 

Both  models  have  been  brought  to  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  perfection  in 
every  detail  that  insures 

Service,  Economy  and  Comfort 

A  complete  line  of  1908  Ramblers  will  be  shown  at 
a  private  exhibit  at  the  salesrooms  of  the  Homan  & 
SchuLz  Company,  38-40  West  62d  Street,  New  York 
City,  during  both  New  York  automobile  shows. 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  making  a  critical 
inspection  of  these   1908  models  of 

The  Car  of  Steady  Service. 

Advance  catalog  now  ready  ;  write  for  a  copy  today. 

Thomas     B.     Jeffery     (Si      Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha.  Wis. 

Branches  and  Distributing  Agencies :  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 

San  Francisco.     Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 


It's  Here: 


Christian 
Science 


What  doTott 
Think? 


"A  New  Appraisal  of  Gtristiaq  Science" 

just  out;  briefly,  but  thoroughly,  covers 
the  whole  subject.  It's  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Dunn  Bubrell.  Price  50  cents,  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60 
East    23d     Street,     New    York    City. 


TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining  new  translations  by  Aylmbr  Maude,  umo, 
cloth,  372  paces  £1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


JUST     READY 

THE  EMANCIPATION 
OF  MISS  SUSANA 

By  Margaret  Hannis.  This  little  tale  unfolds  the  mov- 
ing story  of  the  means  by  which  a  spinster,  thought  to  be 
hopeless  in  her  spinsterhood,  accomplished  a  matrimonial 
ambition.  Illustrated.  Hour-Glass  Series.  40  cents,  net. 
By  mail,  45  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

44-00  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


IS  HIGHER  CRITICISM  A 
MATTER  OF  TEMPERAMENT? 

See  article  on    "Temperament    and  Criticism,"    by 
Joseph  Dunn  Burrell,  D.O.,  in  the 

Homiletic  Review  for  November 

Per  copy,  30c.  Per  year,  $3.00 

FUSK  &  WAGSALLSrOMPlKT,  44-60  K.  23d  Street  lew  Tork 


SLIP  IT  INTO  YOUR  TRUNK 

"I'ariiiians  Out  of  Doors" 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith 
The  author  pictures  every  form  of  out-of-door  amusement 
in  and  about  the  capital  of'  the  world's  fun.  With  numer- 
ous drawings  and  photographs  by  the  author  and  a  water- 
color  frontispiece  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  i:rao, cloth.  #1.50 
net.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 
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IEDUCATIONALI 


IEDUCATIONAL( 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 

PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined  with 

The    Rosenthal 

Common  Sense  Method 

of  Practical  Linguistry 

The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

YOU  HEAR  THE  EXACT  PRONUNC1 ATION  OF  EACH 
WORD  AND  PHRASE.  A  few  minutes'  practice  several  limes 
a  day  at  spare  moments  gives  a  thorough  mastery  of  conversational 
Prtneb,   Herman,  Spanish  or  Italian. 

Send  for  testimonials,  booklet  and  letter. 
THE  I    \\«.l    \4.IM'IIO\  i:  METHOD 

NO'J  Metropolis  Ruildingr,  Rroadway  and  16lh  Street,  New  York 


STUDY 
LAW 
AT 

HOME 


The  oldeat  and  best  school.  Instruction  by  mail  adapted 
to  every  one.  Recognized  by  courts  and  educators. 
Experienced  and  competent  instructors.  Takes  spare 
ti'ne  only.  Three  courses— Preparatory,  Business, 
College.  Prepares  for  practice. 
Will  better  y  >ur  condition  and 
prospects  in  business.  Students 
;md  graduates  everywhere. 
Full     particulars     and     Kasy 

Payment  Plaii  Free. 

Sprajr'e   Correspondence 

Sehool  of  Law 

621  Majestic  Building 

Detroit,  Mich. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days.  x*ou  can  learn  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home, 
no  matter  where  you  M.-.  No  need  in  spend  mouths  as  wah 
old  systems.  Boyd's  Syllable  Sywtein  is  easy  to 
learn— easy  to  write— easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines— no  positions-  no  shading,  as 
in  oilinr  systems.  No  long  li>t  of  wor.i  sign*  to  confuse. 
ONLY  NINE  CHARACTERS  to  lH:,rn  and  yon  have  the  en- 
tire English  (or  any  other)  InngUflge  at  your  ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND.  The  best  system  for  stenographers,  private 
secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  !o\.-  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  hold  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere.  Send  to-day  for  booklets,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  offer,  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


The   Michigan    Military  Academy 


Ideal  site.  Fine  equipment.  Prepares  for  all  colleges. 
Strong  teaching.  Genuine  military  training.  Symmet- 
rical culture.  Clean  atmosphere.  Not  a  reform  school. 
LAWERENCE  CAMERON  HULL,  President  and  Super- 
intendent, Orchard  Lake,  Michigan. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

JO  Fifth  Avenue,  Slew  York 

Recommends  teachers  to,  colleges,    schools  and  families, 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    WJI.  O.  I'll  ATT,  M^r. 


Fifteen  prize  studies  bj-  practical 
teachers,  covering  the  subject  of 
teaching  in  a  broad  and  helpful 
way.  1 2  m  o,  cloth,  $1.00  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING,., 


netitute  of  (teical  Hrt 


©f  tbe  Cttis 
of  Ulew  Korft 

Trank  Damroscb,  Director 

53  ffiftb  Bvcnuc.  Comer  Swelftb  Street 

Re-opened  October  14th. 

Endowed  and  incorporated.  Catalogue  on  application. 
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DON'T      RE/\D      AT      RANDOM 
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In  this  colnmn,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"J.  W.  D.,"  Rockford,  111.— "Are  the  italicized 
words  in  the  following  sentences  correct?  (1)  None 
of  us  does  those  things.  (2)  We  would  better  re- 
turn.    (3)   He  is  not  so  strong  as  you  and  I  are.  ' 

The  use  of  "does"  in  this  sentence  is  quite  cor- 
rect. "None"  is  used  here  as  a  singular,  the  equiv- 
alent "not  one."  (2)  The  use  of  "would" is  correct. 
The  substitution  of  "would"  for  "had"  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  critics  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son and  is  good  English.  The  expression  "had 
better"  is  a  thoroughly  established  English  idiom 
used  more  commonly,  perhaps,  than  "would  bet- 
ter" which  some  critics  consider  pedantic.  (3)  Fer- 
nald  in  his  "Connectives  of  English  Speech,"  says: 
So  is  more  emphatic  than  as  in  introducing  a  bal- 
anced comparison  and  has  a  suggestion  of  weight 
and  solemnity.  Also,  after  a  negative  so  is  pre- 
ferred to  as  as  the  first  of  two  correlatives.  We  say 
"He  is  as  tall  as  I  am";  but  negatively,  "He  is  not 
so  tall  as  I  am." 

The  use  of  are  is  correct  inasmuch  as  the  sentence 
embraces  more  than  one  person — is,  in  fact,  a  plural. 
But  the  phrase  is  idiomatic  for  "you  are  and  I  am." 

"C.  F.  S„"  Frederick,  Md.— "(1)  Please  tell  me 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  contemplate  f  "  (2)  Are 
all  sciences  arts  and  all  arts  sciences  ?  " 

The  preferred  pronunciation  of  this  word  places 
the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable — con-tem'- 
plate.  There  is  an  alternative  used  in  England 
and  advocated  by  the  New  English  Dictionary,  but 
which  is  not  preferred  by  any  other  of  the  English 
dictionaries,  which  places  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable — con'template.  (2)  As  the  term  art  al- 
ways relates  to  something  to  be  done,  and  the  word 
science  to  something  to  be  known,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two.  The  application  of 
knowledge  to  practise  is  art ;  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge  according  to  system  is  science.  For  a 
more  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  terms,  mark- 
ing the  distinction,  consult  Fernald's  "  Synonyms, 
Antonyms,  and  Prepositions"  (p.  325),  published  by 
Funk   &  Wagnalls  Company. 

"O.  L.  H.,""  Comanche,  Tex. — "(1)  Please  give 
a  clear  meaning  of  personality.  (2)  What  is  the 
meaning  of  academic  in  the  phrase  'academic  ques- 
tion'?" 

(1)  A  "personality"  is  a  person  of  remarkable 
qualities  or  station.  The  word  is  used  to  mean 
also  "the  attributes,  taken  collectively,  that  make 
up  the  character  and  nature  of  an  individual;  that 
which  distinguishes  or  characterizes  a  person,"  and 
also  "anything  said  of  a  person,  usually  a  dispar- 
aging or  derogatory  remark."  The  word  has  other, 
but  specific  meanings,  as  in  law,  which  there  is  not 
room  to  reproduce  here.  (2)  An  "academic  ques- 
tion"  is  one  that  may  be  submitted  (a)  to  an  in- 
stitution for  higher  learning  or  (6)  to  a  learned 
SOI  i'ty  or  association  for  the  promotion  of  art  or  sci- 
ence where  its  subject  may  be  discust  and  deter- 
mined. Referring  to  the  methods  followed  by  the 
school  of  philosophy  founded  by  Plato  at  Athens 
and  known  as  the  Academy  (from  akademos,  a  re- 
puted hero)  Chambers's  Cyclopedia  (1751)  says, 
"The  ancient  academy  doubted  everything,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  doubt,  whether  or  not 
they  ought  to  doubt." 
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TOPICS    OF  THE  DAY 


EFFECT  OF  THE  PANIC   UPON  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  POPULARITY 

SOME  months  ago,  when  congratulated  by  a  friend  on  his  phe- 
nomenal popularity,  President  Roosevelt — according  to  news- 
paper report — predicted  that,  should  a  period  of  "  hard  times  "  visit 
the  country  before  his  term  of  office  expired,  he  would  become  the 
most  unpopular  of  Presidents.  Europe,  according  to  a  number  of 
cable  dispatches,  is  inclined  to  think  that  this  unpopularity  has 
already  overtaken  him  as  a  result  of  the  severe  financial  shake-up 
from  which  the  country  is  only  now  regaining  its  equilibrium. 
Thus  the  Paris  Matin,  once  his  ardent  champion,  now  regards  him 
as  a  fallen  idol,  and  asserts  that  this  panic  "will  be  recorded  in 
history  as  the  Roosevelt  panic."  He  has  proved  his  destructive 
capacity,  says  the  same  paper,  by  killing  bears  and  wiping  out 
billions  of  dollars  in  values.  In  the  United  States,  however,  very 
few  papers  which  were  not  already  conspicuously  anti-Roosevelt 
in  their  attitude  attempt  to  saddle  him  with  responsibility  for  the 
panic,  altho  some  independent  sheets  ask  whether  possibly  the 
famous  "  Roosevelt  luck  "  may  not  be  breaking  at  last.  The  for- 
eign press  observe  that  of  late,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  does  not  figure  like  a  colossus  in  the  dispatches  from 
America.  The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  (Dem.)  characterizes  the 
President  as  "our  chief  panic-maker,"  and  remarks  almost  resign- 
edly that  he  "can't  help  being  a  disturbing  element."  So  far.  says 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.),  "the  most  conspicuous 
act  of  his  career  has  been  that  panic  which  will  ever  bear  his 
name."  Whether  or  not  this  is  to  be  known  as  the  "  Roosevelt 
panic,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  is  comparatively 
unimportant;  "the  certain  and  significant  thing  is  that  it  will  be 
known  as  a  Republican  and  high-tariff  panic."  The  perilous  oper- 
ations of  Heinze,  Morse,  Thomas,  and  others,  and  their  elimina- 
tion by  the  Clearing-house  from  the  New  York  banking  situation, 
may  have  been  the  spark,  says  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  but 
there  would  have  been  no  blaze  if  there  had  not  been  accumulating 
during  many  months  "a  great  tinder-heap  of  unnecessary  sus- 
picion." Mr.  August  Belmont,  in  a  letter  to  the  Civic  Federation, 
places  the  blame  for  "the  present  precarious  condition  of  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  United  States "  upon  President  Roosevelt. 
"Hail  Caesar !  We  who  are  about  to  bust  salute  thee,"  ironically 
exclaims  the  New  York  Sun. 

Many  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  repudiate  with  ridicule  the  idea 
that  the  President's  policies  are  the  cause  of  the  recent  loss  of 
confidence  and  impairment  of  credit  in  the  financial  world.  "The 
charge  is  grotesque."  says  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (Ind.).  "This 
sort  of  doctrine  will  not  prevail,  because  it  is  nonsense,"  remarks 
the  St.  Joseph  News  and  Press  (Ind.).     He  has  destroyed  confi- 


dence in  what?  In  a  bunco  game?  asks  the  Pittsburg  Leader 
(Ind.).  Rooseveltism  is  not  the  point  of  danger,  asserts  the  Phil- 
adelphia North  American  (Ind.  Rep.),  which  quotes  the  pub- 
lished statement  of  a  committee  of  New  York  bankers  to  the  effect 
that  "there  is  no  trouble  among  the  banks  except  whai  has  been 
caused  by  the  bad  management  of  bad  men."  The  attempt  to  place 
the  responsibility  upon  President  Roosevelt's  policies  and  utter- 
ances, says  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  "was  so  wide  of  the 
mark  that  it  would  have  been  amusing  if  the  country  had  been  in 
a  mood  to  be  amused."  It  may  be  true,  admits  the  Topeka  State 
Journal  (Rep.),  that  the  President  has  "destroyed  confidence  "  by 
turning  on  the  light;  but  so,  it  adds,  "does  the  individual  who 
shows  up  the  loaded  dice  with  which  the  gambler  plays — people 
lose  confidence  in  that  gambler."  Mr.  Bryan  also  breaks  a  lance 
in  the  President's  defense,  and  admonishes  the  public  "not  to 
blame  the  sheriff,  but  the  horse-thief."  Another  champion  conies 
spurring  to  his  side,  from  the  ranks  of  the  capitalists.  Says 
Andrew  Carnegie,  in  a  statement  prepared  for  the  pres.-.  : 

"Nothing  more  is  aimed  at  by  the  President  than  to  provide 
such  safeguards  as  the  foreign  investor  has  at  home.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  should  be  objected  to  by  honest  officials.  Nothing  less 
should  be  demanded  by  people,  and  nothing  less  should  the 
Government  give. 

"  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  President  has  been  urging  this 
vital  reform  for  years,  and  during  this  time  prices  have  ruled  high, 
and  he  stands  to-day  just  where  he  did  then  and  where  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  stand  until  our  laws  protect  honest  investors  from 
dishonest  officials  and  their  swindling  schemes." 

According  to  the  Springfield  Republican  (Lid.),  the  President 
has  "fallen  into  an  error  which  can  not  be  ascribed  to  anything  but 
the  egotism  of  a  very  aggressive  nature  "  when  he  claims  to  have 
"turned  on  the  light."     We  read  : 

"So  far  as  'turning  on  the  light '  is  a  subject  of  controversy,  the 
President's  assumption  that  he  did  it  all  is  entirely  contrary  to  his- 
tory. He  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  bringing  about  the  in- 
surance exposures,  which  did  more  to  shake  public  confidence  in 
great  corporations  than  anything  that  has  happened  during  the 
period  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration.  The  insurance  scandals 
were  originally  aired  by  sensational  Tom  Lawson,  and  then  the 
troubles  in  the  Equitable's  management  between  the  Hyde  and 
Alexander  factions  precipitated  the  public  investigation  conducted 
by  Lawyer  Hughes  under  the  authority  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Out  of  Mr.  Hughes's  election  to  the  Governorship  came  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  New  York  and  the  present  investigation 
of  the  New  York  traction  infamy — with  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  had  no  connection  whatever.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
Mr.  Hughes  is  as  responsible  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  lor  that  popular 
distrust  of  financiers  and  large  corporate  enterprises  which  is  said 
to  have  disturbed  American  finance,  but  Mr.  Hughes  has  kept 
very  quiet,  while   Mr.  Roosevelt   has   known   no   bounds   to   his 
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THE   BIG  STICK   HAS    ITS   DAY   IN   NEW   YORK.  TO    TRAP    THE    MOUSE,   DON'T  RAZE   THE    HOUSE. 

—  Webster  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean.  —Williams  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

CARTOON    RAPS    AT    SOMEBODY. 


loquacity.  As  for  the  other  great  'exposures,'  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministration did  not  initiate  the  'muck-raking  '  against  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company ;  that  was  the  work  originally  of  the  late  Henry 
D.  Lloyd  and  later  of  Miss  Tarbell.  Nor  did  the  Federal  Admin- 
istration initiate  the  attack  upon  the  Chicago  meat-packers  ;  that 
was  the  achievement  of  a  popular  novel.  The  President  in  both 
these  cases  used  Federal  officials,  very  properly,  to  investigate 
these  monopolistic  industries  after  the 'exposures  '  had  become  a 
national  scandal.  The  Federal  investigations  confirmed  the  others 
that  had  already  fixt  the  attention  of  the  country.  Nor  did  the  in- 
vestigations  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  into  railroad 
management  begin  their  muck-raking  phase  until  Hearst  had  prac- 
tically driven  the  Government  into  that  course  by  collecting  evi- 
dence at  his  own  expense  and  instituting  suits  in  the  courts  against 
certain  monopolistic  corporations." 

The  N  ew  York  Journal  of  c  'ommerce  (Com. )  deplores  the  "  fool- 
ish talk  "  about  the  President's  responsibility  for  the  crisis,  and 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  is  fortunate  for  the  country  that  the  exposures  and  the  awa- 
kening of  public  opinion  in  the  last  two  years  came  betimes.  The 
exposures  have  aroused  suspicion  and  distrust,  but  the  cause  lies 
in  the  conditions  exposed,  and  it  was  right  that  these  should  be 
uncovered  before  they  grew  worse." 

Certain  "cold,  hard  facts"  which  "the  most  intemperate  critic 
of  the  Administration  can  not  ignore  "  are  thus  enumerated  by  the 

New  York  /IVA/fDcm.): 

"  1'  was  not  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  tried  to  finance  the  United 
Copper  pool  with  other  people's  money,  but  the  Hem/ 

"It  was  not  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  Heinze,  Morse,  and 
Thomas,  whom  an  honest  and  indignant  Clearing-house  committee 
had  to  scourge  from  the  banking  busine 

"  It  was  not  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  C.  T.  Barney,  who  plunged 
the  Knickerbocker  Trus  pany  into  reckless  real-estate  opera- 

tion 

"It  was  not  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  E.  R.  Thomas,  whom  Mr. 
Fleming  forced  to  return  to  the  Provident  Life  Assurance  Society 
the  money  of  the  policy-holders  which  had  been  deposited  in 
Thomas's  banks  for  use  in  wildcat  speculation. 

"  It  was  not  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  Thomas  F.  Ryan  and  asso- 
ciates, who.  by  a  combination  of  stock-jobbing  and  grand  larceny, 
wrecked  the  most  profitable  street-railw  m  in  the  world. 

"  It  was  not  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  E.  H.  Harriman,  who  looted 
the  Alton. 

"It  was  not  The^  evelt  who  was  responsible  for  a  sys- 

tem of  insurance  ci  ion  whose  exposure  shocked  the  whole 


civilized  world,  but  men  who  have  never  spent  an  hour  in  a  cell  as 
punishment  for  their  offenses. 

"It  is  not  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  ought  to  be  in  Sing  Sing 
for  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  yet  it  is  Theodore  Roosevelt  who 
has  been  dealing  in  glittering  generalities  about  corporation  abuses 
when  he  should  have  been  prosecuting  individual  offenders  for 
violations  of  the  law.  This  is  a  responsibility  which  the  Governor 
of  New  York  shares  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  President." 

Nevertheless,  as  The  Wall  Street  Jon, rnal 'points  out,  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  case  that  the  Administration  at  Washington  has  been 
blamed  for  any  financial  disturbance  or  business  contraction  that 
has  taken  place.  Thus  Jackson  is  still  held  responsible  for  the 
panic  of  1837,  while  that  of  1873  was  chalked  up  against  Grant's 
Administration,  and  responsibility  for  the  depression  of  1S93  was 
freely  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  Cleveland. 


SILVER  LINING  OF  THE  FINANCIAL 

CLOUD 

INDICATIVE  of  the  tone  of  editorial  comment  throughout  the 
country  are  such  head-lines  as  "The  Storm  is  Over,"  "Clear- 
ing Skies."  "Confidence  Restored,"  "A  Localized  Panic,"  "The 
Recovery,"  "An  Opportunity  for  Investors."  The  disturbance, 
occurring  in  New  York,  the  financial  center  of  the  country,  has,  of 
course,  been  felt  in  one  way  or  another  in  all  sections.  Neverthe- 
less, the  issuing  of  Clearing-house  certificates  in  our  principal  cities, 
the  mutual  agreements  among  banks  to  pay  out  funds  only  in 
checks,  the  closing  of  the  grain  exchanges  in  Duluth  and  else- 
where, the  creation  by  ( )regon,  Nevada,  and  Oklahoma  of  a  series 
of  arbitrary  holidays  during  which  the  banks  did  not  open  their 
doors,  are  interpreted  by  the  press  as  due  to  the  promptings  of 
precaution  rather  than  alarm.  More  than  this,  the  prevailing  tone 
of  confidence  is  frequently  pierced  by  notes  of  actual  jubilation. 
"  It  is  difficult  to  size  up  the  disturbance  in  any  other  way  than  as 
an  excellent  thing,"  asserts  the  Detroit  NewsrTribune  (Ind.) ;  "it 
purified  the  air:  it  showed  where  danger  lay."  And  "certainly 
business  conditions  in  the  end  will  be  better  for  the  purging  proc- 
ess which  has  taken  place,"  asserts  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
(Fin.).  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  rejoices  that  "abuses  have 
been  exposed  and  are  in  process  of  being  remedied,  and  confidence 
will  soon   be  tinner  than  ever  because   the  solidity  of  the  banking 
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fabric  has  been  so  thoroughly  tested."  "We  doubt  whether  there 
has  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  been  such  extrava- 
gance as  in  the  last  few  years,"  says  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.), 
which  thinks  that  "a  temporary  slackening  up  will  of  itself  be  a 
good  thing,  and  it  will  be  an  especially  good  thing  if  it  results  in 
checking  somewhat  that  spirit  that  leads  so  many  of  us  to  believe 
that  we  ought  to  have  everything  we  think  we  should  like  without 
regard  to  cost."  Already,  remarks  the  same  paper,  there  are  indi- 
cations that  future  banking  conditions  will  be  better  than  those 
that  existed  previously,  "because  of  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  cooperation  to  a  larger  degree  than  ever  before."  To 
quote  further : 

"Our  local  banks,  following  the  example  of  banks  in  other  cities, 
have  adopted  the  use  of  clearing-house  certificates  in  settling  bal- 
ances among  themselves.  Thus  there  is  not  only  a  conservative 
factor  introduced,  but  one  that  adds  strength  in  coming  from  union 
of  action.  The  need  of  greater  cooperation  among  banks  has  been 
a  feature  of  the  recommendations  of  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
and  other  financial  authorities  for  many  years.  .  .  .  The  recent 
flurry  has  led  to  cooperation,  as  a  matter  of  practical  need,  in  the 
concerted  action  by  clearing-houses.  Chicago  takes  a  still  further 
step  in  the  appointment  of  a  clearing-house  committee  of  exami- 
nation for  assurance  that  Federal  bank  examinations  are  not  per- 
functory or  faulty.  So,  added  to  the  use  of  clearing-house  certi- 
ficates in  relieving  pressure  on  available  currency,  there  is  this 
further  element  of  strength  for  the  future." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  seizes  upon  the  occasion  as  "a  signal 
proof  of  the  fact  that  Wall  Street  and  the  country  are,  after  all, 
one  and  inseparable."  "Wall  Street  has  a  panic,  and  the  whole 
country  feels  the  strain  of  the  crisis,"  says  this  paper ;  and  it  goes 
on  to  argue  : 

"It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  better  feeling 
and  understanding  between  Wall  Street  and  the  country  hereafter. 
Wall  Street  depends  upon  the  country,  and  the  country  depends 
upon  Wall  Street.  The  interests  of  the  two  are  mutual  and  any- 
thing which  Wall  Street  may  do  to  injure  the  country  will  react 
upon  itself,  and  anything  which  the  country  may  do  to  hamper  the 
legitimate  operations  of  Wall  Street  will  certainly  react  upon  the 
country." 

A  number  of  papers  rejoice  on  the  supposition  that  food  prices 
will  now  fall  and  the  cost  of  living  be  reduced.  "  The  one  point 
where  the  mass  of  men  will  profit  in  the  stringency  now  passing 


will  be  in  the  falling  prices  of  commodities,"  says  the  Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep. J,  which  further  foresees  that  "investment  will  begin; 
the  division  of  shares  will  go  on  upon  a  great  scale ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  small  holders  will  increase."     Moreover  : 

"  In  retrenchment  the  difference  between  men  will  appear.  The 
efficient  man  will  keep  his  job.  The  inefficient  will  lose.  Under 
the  process  the  efficiency  of  labor  will  increase.  Men  will  become 
more  diligent.  The  slack  ways  of  'prosperity"  will  disappear. 
Saving  will  begin.  As  prices  fall,  orders  now  suspended  will  be 
repeated  and  the  wheels  will  begin  to  go  around." 

"Good  will  come  of  it  all,"  asserts  E.  H.  Harriman.  in  an  inter- 
view published  in  the  New  York  American.  While  admitting 
that  it  is  "a  time  for  less  champagne  and  truffles  and  more  roast 
beef  and  milk,"  Mr.  Harriman  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  this  terrible  time  we  have  seen  the  old-line  banks  and  finan- 
cial institutions  stand  up  sturdy  as  rocks  while  the  insecure  and 
speculative  have  melted  away.  We  have  gone  down  with  copper 
and  seen  it  reach  the  bottom.  Jt  is  now  the  era  of  reconstruction, 
and  we  must  rebuild  on  solid  ground.  The  good  old  methods  of 
the  forefathers  were  the  best.  We  are  tired  of  the  'isms  '  and  the 
painted  things  of  life.  We  want  the  substantial  and  the  real,  and 
out  of  it  all  is  going  to  come  good 

"  I  think  the  storm  has  cleared.  I  have  seen  many  of  them. 
Recovery  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned, 
but  it  always  works  out  eventually.  I  think  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  shall  look  back  on  this  present  stormy  session, 
consider  the  price  of  gilt-edged  securities,  and  then  wonder  why 
we  did  not  pawn  our  watch-chains  and  buy  stocks." 

Mr.  William  A.  Nash,  acting  chairman  of  the  New  York  Clear- 
ing-house Committee,  also  affirms  that  the  result  of  the  flurry  will 
be  good.     As  quoted  in  the  same  paper  he  says  : 

"We  are  passing  from  an  era  of  bad  banking  to  one  of  good 
banking.  If  this  new  era  will  result  in  the  affiliation  of  trust  com- 
panies with  the  Clearing-house  on  a  cash  reserve  of  15  per  cent, 
or  more,  and  the  Clearing-house  itself  shall  arrange  for  a  system 
of  investigation  and  examination  of  the  methods  and  accounts  of 
trust  companies,  such  surprizes  as  we  have  had  shall  be  very 
largely  guarded  against,  thus  making  the  banking  situation  as 
strong  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it 

"We  shall  recover  rapidly  from  the  present  trouble,  and  condi- 
tions in  banking  matters  will  go  forward  on  a  much  stronger  basis 
than  ever  before.  Personally  I  feel  contented  and  happy,  believ- 
ing the  crisis  is  past.     I   have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  it  was 


Tiik    WEST—"  Lean  on  me,  grandpa  ;  lean  on  me." 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Jour:: 

OUR    RICH    RELATION 


tock-broker— "  Where  were  you.  Rube,  when  the  cyclone  struck  ? ' 
—Williams  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
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bound  to  come,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  over,  as  we  shall  now  perfect 
additional  safeguards,  for  which  many  of  us  have  been  fighting  for 
some  time." 

This  disturbance,  says  The  Journal  of Commerce  (New  York), 
came  at  a  fortunate  time,  "and  it  may  prove  fortunate  that  it  came 
if  it  results  in  the  correction  of  serious  faults  in  our  banking  sys- 
tem and  the  methods  of  management  in  financial  institutions." 
Two  foreign  experts.  Mr.  Hirst,  editor  of  the  London  Economist. 
and  Mr.  Paish,  editor  of  the  London  Statist,  add  their  assurances 
that  good  will  come  of  the  situation.  Says  Mr.  Hirst,  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times : 

"  I  am  inclined  to  predict  the  present  financial  disturbance  in 
New  York  will  be  productive  of  great  benefits.  Important  re- 
forms in  your  currency  and  banking  systems  and  an  amendment  of 
your  corporation  laws,  making  it  impossible  to  utilize  trust  funds 
in  stock-jobbing,  would  really  be  worth  much  more  agony  than  has 
been  or  is  likely  to  be  experienced  during  the  present  difficulty. 

"I  don't  think  English  investors  will  invest  in  United-States 
securities  until  they  feel  there  is  some  such  security  as  I  refer  to. 

"New  York's  wonderful  advantage  over  such  financial  centers 
as  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg  is  that  characteristic  which 
is  regarded  in  shallow-thinking  circles  as  its  greatest  drawback — 
its  troubles  always  come  to  the  surface,  and  in  the  process  of 
washing  its  linen  in  the  limelight  glare  of  the  nations  many  valua- 
ble lessons  are  obtained  which  other  centers  might  be  slower  in 
learning. 

"  I  can  always  learn  the  worst  about  any  disturbance  in  New 
York  in  a  very  short  time,  and  this  is  more  than  I  can  say  about 
some  other  great  financial  centers.  The  prevalence  of  such  a 
combination  of  barometric  indications  naturally  is  a  good  thing 
for  investors,  whose  confidence  mav  be  reestablished  as  the  result." 


LESSONS  OF  THE  PANIC 

PHE  Treasury  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  banks  to  an  un- 
-*-  precedented  extent,  thereby  reducing  its  "free  balance  *' to 
$  1 5.000,000  or  less;  arrangements  are  made  for  the  issue  of  per- 
haps a  score  of  millions  of  dollars  in  new  national  bank-notes  :  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  receives  orders  for  the  immediate  coining  of 
m  5.000,000  in  new  double  eagles,  and  the  mints  elsewhere  are  re- 
ported busy;  more  than  520,000.000  worth  of  gold  is  engaged  for 
import;  emergency  currency  in  the  form  of  clearing-house  certifi- 
cates are  being  issued  in  all  the  chief  centers  ;  millions  are  released 
by  the  November  payments  of  dividends  on  stocks  and  bonds;  the 
pouring  of  our  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  and  copper  into  foreign  mar- 
kets is  causing  a  stream  of  gold  to  set  in  in  our  direction  ;  yet  in 
spite  of  all  these  factors  The  Journal  of  Commerce  reports  that 
"the  scarcity  of  currency  is  becoming  general,  and  many  concerns 
are  forced  to  pay  employees  by  check."  As  a  consequence  the  old 
demand  for  currency  reform  is  taken  up  by  the  press  with  anew 
ce  and  emphasis.  "When  Congress  provides  a  flexible  cur- 
rency, responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  business  community,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  local  reformative  and  preventive  measures  now  being 
supplied  in  the  financial   district,   much  will   have   been   done  to 

diminish  the  probability  of  a  re<  A       tey  panic  such  as 

threatened  our  fabric  oi  national  credit  during  the  last  few  days," 
says  the  Washington  Herald;  and  the  Providence  Journal  ex- 
claims that  surely  "some  intelligent  and  effective  way  ought  to  be 
found  for  the  expansion  oi  the  volume  of  currency  in  times  of 
stress,  and  for  its  contraction  when  the  stress  is  over."  This  cry 
for  an  elastic  currency  system  is  echoed  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Journal  of Commerce,  while  making  allowance  for  the 
emergency,  characterizes  as  "pernicious  and  perilous"  the  present 
'■ndence  of  our  banking  system  upon  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, as  exemplified  illy  by  the  Controller's  presenl  device 
for  an  artificial  inflation  of  bank  currency.     To  quote  : 

should  the    purpose    of    currency,   as    bank- 

checks  serve  the  same   purpose   to   a   much   larger  extent,  but  it 
should  be  through  the  use  of  bank  credit  within  proper  limits,  and 


their  issue  and  withdrawal  should  be  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances of  each  bank  and  the  community  it  serves  and  of  the  banks 
generally  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  community  at  large.  The 
real  need  of  the  present  time  is  not  more  currency,  but  more  capi- 
tal and  a  stronger  basis  of  reserve  value  for  the  existing  volume  of 
credit.  There  is  need  of  a  more  ready  adjustment  of  the  currency 
to  requirements. 

"Under  the  pressure  for  more 'money  '  where  expanded  credit 
and  contracted  capital  are  producing  stringency,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  are  proposing  a 
purely  artificial  plan  for  inflating  bank  circulation  as  a  further 
'measure  of  relief.'  They  are  asking  banks  which  have  United- 
States  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  as  security  for  public 
money  deposited  with  them,  to  replace  these  with  other  securities 
and  use  the  bonds  to  secure  further  issues  of  notes,  if  they  can  do 
so  within  the  legal  limit  of  their  circulation,  and.  if  not,  to  arrange 
with  those  that  can  to  make  use  of  the  bonds  for  this  purpose  of 
inflation.  It  is  said  that  there  is  room  within  the  legal  capacity  of 
all  the  banks  to  issue  notes  for  $300,000,000  more  circulation,  and 
there  are  $90,000,000  of  United-States  bonds  now  employed  to  se- 
cure deposits.  It  is  suggested  that  the  latter  be  transferred  to 
swell  circulation,  and  it  is  implied  that  the  more  government  bonds 
obtained  and  notes  issued  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  financial 
situation 

"This  will  put  in  circulation  and  in  use  by  banks  many  millions 
of  what  passes  as  money  and  serves  its  purposes,  but  in  the  end  it 
will  prove  to  be  a  perilous  inflation  of  the  whole  volume  of  the 
currency.  When. confidence  returns  and  normal  conditions  are  re- 
stored these  notes  will  stay  out,  and  when  there  is  a  redundancy  it 
is  the  real  money  that  will  disappear.  This  would  not  be  the  case 
if  we  had  in  our  currency  the  elastic  element  of  a  genuine  bank- 
note circulation  subject  to  ready  redemption.  It  would  expand  to 
meet  pressing  need,  and  contract  when  the  need  was  over.  Put 
conditions  being  what  they  are,  and  our  system  being  what  it  is, 
the  pressure  for  further  issues  of  bank-notes  secured  by  govern- 
ment bonds  can  hardly  be  resisted.  There  is  an  emergency  which 
could  not  be  provided  against  and  which  there  is  no  legitimate 
means  of  meeting,  and  the  cry  for  more  money  will  result  in  an  in- 
flation that  will  plague  us  hereafter.  It  is  a  part  of  the  lesson  of 
the  crisis." 

Our  present  system  in  normal  times  provides  that  banks  must 
invest  capital  in  government  bonds  and  deposit  these  as  security 
in  order  to  issue  their  own  notes.  It  is  clear  that  the  profit  in 
doing  this  will  be  determined,  not  by  the  need  of  notes  for  circu- 
lation, but  by  the  price  of  United-States  bonds.  The  result  is  a 
safe  but  rigid  currency,  without  any  capacity  for  automatic  adjust- 
ment to  the  varying  demands  of  the  country's  business.  "A  suffi- 
ciently practical  object-lesson."  says  Mr.  Hepburn,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Clearing-house,  "seems  to  be  afforded  to  bring 
about  a  proper  reform  of  the  currency  laws  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress."  "Two  emergency  currency  issues  are  needed,"  asserts 
the  Philadelphia  /'/ess,  "one  an  asset  currency  that  can  issue 
whenever  the  rate  for  money  runs  high,  and  the  other  some  adap- 
tation and  extension  of  clearing-house  certificates."  Various  sug- 
gestions ate  offered  in  different  quarters,  and  manypapers  support 
the  scheme  for  an  emergency  currency  recently  approved  by  the 
American  banking  Association  and  modeled  on  the  German  plan. 
Mm  whatever  the  particular  currency  reform  advocated — and  they 
all  sound  exceedingly  technical  their  advocates  agree  that  the 
present  system  is  a  handicap  to  business  which  is  felt  most,  not  by 
the  banks  or  Wall  Street,  but  by  the  people.  Says  Mr.  George 
Rublee,  writing  in  Collier's  Weekly: 

"The  reader  may  wonder  why  the  currency  has  not  already  been 
reformed.  .  .  .  The  answer  is  that  the  matter  is  not  generally  un- 
derstood. Notwithstanding  the  intense  application  of  our  energies 
to  money-making,  notwithstanding  our  reputation  for  shrewdness, 
for  ingenuity  in  organizing  business,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
people  do  not  see  that  they  are  losing  profits  and  missing  opportu- 
nities to  create  wealth,  because  their  currency,  the  mechanism  by 
which  their  business  is  carried  on,  is  a  bad  mechanism,  a  tool 
which  is  no  longer  fit  for  the  work  it  has  to  do.  The  average  man 
will  not  bother  his  head  about  the  currency.  Not  realizing  that  he 
is  the  principal  sufferer  from  the  existing  evils,  and  has  the  most 
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THE   CAUSE     OF    THE    TANIC. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


"he's  the  man  that's  responsible  for  the  trouble." 

—  McCutclieon  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 

WHAT  STARTED  THE  TROUBLE. 


to  gain  from  a  correction  of  them,  he  passes  the  subject  on  to  the 
bankers  and  financiers.  This  is  not  an  intelligent  move.  Bankers 
and  financiers  are  not  likely  to  sacrifice  their  own  interests  for  the 
good  of  an  indifferent  public.  High  interest  rates  do  not  hurt  the 
banks.  They  make  bank  profits  pile  up.  Violent  nps  and  downs 
of  interest  rates  are  not  very  damaging  to  financiers.  With  their 
large  resources  and  special  knowledge  of  financial  conditions, 
these  men  make  big  specu'ative  profits  by  foreseeing  the  fluctua- 
tions and  anticipating  their  effect.  Relying  entirely  upon  bankers 
and  financiers  to  reform  the  currency  is  a  little  like  expecting  the 
owners  of  the  old  stage-coach  lines,  a  few  generations  ago,  to  help 
the  people  get  a  railroad." 

Other  things  besides  currency  reform  are  cited  by  our  editorial 
writers  as  means  of  safeguarding  the  country  again;,:  recurring 
panics.  "  Do  not  hoard,  but  keep  the  dollar  at  work,"  exhorts  the 
Boston  Herald.  Here  are  some  of  the  "lessons  of  fear  "  formu- 
lated by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  : 

"  i.  The  banks  and  the  trust  companies  of  New  York  should  be 
brought  together  in  one  association,  namely,  the  Clearing-house, 
subject  to  the  same  rules,  protected  by  the  same  safeguards,  and 
holding  adequate  cash  reserves. 

"2.  There  should  be  a  bank  statement  which  should  represent 
the  condition  of  all  of  these  institutions  at  a  given  time,  so  as  to 
provide  ample  information  concerning  money-market  conditions  to 
the  investors  and  merchants  of  the  country. 

"3.  The  call-money  market  should  be  removed  from  the  arena 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  or,  if  permitted  to  remain  there,  it  should 
be  subjected  to  adequate  regulations  and  restrictions  such  as  would 
prevent  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  rate. 

"4.  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  desirability  of  a  change  in 
the  stock-clearance  system  so  as  to  provide  for  semimonthly  cash 
payments  of  differences. 

"5.  Some  restriction  should  be  placed  upon  the  payment  of  in- 
terest upon  deposits,  subject  to  payment  by  check,  and  also  on  re- 
serves of  interior  institutions. 

"6.  Some  method  of  regulating  money  rates  should  be  estab- 
lished. The  ideal  way  of  accomplishing  this  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  establishment  of  a  central  bank  of  reserve  and  issue.  If 
this  is  not  possible,  it  might  be  done  by  giving  larger  authority  to 
the  Clearing-house.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  by  the 
Clearing-house,  to  be  changed  every  month,  to  meet  daily  and  fix 
a  daily  rate  of  interest,  has  been  suggested,  and.  unless  something 
bettercould  be  instituted,  this  might  be  tried. 

"7.  The  creation  of  chains  of  financial  institutions  by  men  who 
hypothecate  their  stock  in  one  bank  for  loans  with  which  to  pur- 
chase control  of  another  bank,  the  stock  of  which  they  use  in  like 


manner,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  must  be  siopt,  either  by  public 
sentiment,  Clearing-house  regulation,  or  by  law. 

"8.  The  United  States  Treasury  should  establish  the  system  of 
payments  by  check  in  all  of  its  operations." 

Reforms,  says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  have  followed  in  the 
wake  of  other  panics.  Thus  the  Species-resumption  Act  succeeded 
the  panic  of  1873.  Special  interest  attaches  to  Mr.  Bryan's  re- 
marks comparing  the  panic  of  1893  with  that  from  which  we  are 
now  emerging.     He  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

"  I  do  not  look  for  any  prolonged  trouble  in  the  business  world. 
Conditions  which  made  a  panic  and  depression  in  1893  are  entirely 
different  now.  Then  prices  were  falling  because  of  a  restricted 
money  supply.  Now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  gold 
production,  which  gives  an  abundant  money  supply  and  maintains 
prices  so  that  business  is  brisk. 

"  The  present  bank  trouble  does  not  show  the  need  of  an  emer- 
gency or  asset  currency.  I  think  it  presents  a  strong  argument 
against  an  asset  currency.  As  it  is  now,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  quality  of  our  money." 

It  is  also  pointed  out  by  a  number  of  papers  that  even  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  banking  on  the  part  of  the  public  would  be 
a  safeguard  against  panics.  Such  a  knowledge,  says  The  Journal 
of  Commerce,  ought  to  be  more  widely  diffused  by  our  schools. 
To  quote  again  from  this  authority  : 

"It  is  extremely  rare  that  the  general  deposits,  even  in  an  em- 
barrassed bank,  are  not  entirely  safe  if  time  is  given  for  realizing 
upon  resources  without  sacrifice.  .  .  .  Savings-bank  depositors 
are  apt  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  their  money  can  not  be  kept  on 
hand  ready  to  be  paid  out  at  any  moment,  except  enough  of  it  to 
meet  current  demands,  which  will  ordinarily  be  provided  for  from 
current  receipts.  It  must  be  invested  in  interest-bearing  securities 
or  in  real-estate  loans  so  as  to  bring  in  the  revenue  from  which 
interest  is  paid  to  depositors." 

In  this  connection  the  New  York  Times  publishes  some  start- 
ling figures  : 

"It  is  to  be  doubted  that  the  ordinary  depositor  is  aware  that  if 
each  savings-bank  account  were  reduced  by  a  single  dollar  the 
total  would  be  between  two  and  three  times  the  total  amount  of 
money  in  circulation,  gold,  silver,  greenbacks,  bank-notes,  and  the 
rest  of  our  variegated  currency 

"There  are  altogether  nearly  thirteen  billions  of  bank  deposits 
in  the  United  States  and  a  total  money  circulation  oi  less  than 
three  billions.     Yet  the  repayment  of  all  deposits  in  solvent  banks 
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THE    STORK. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


is  guaranteed  by  the  total  volume  of  all  commerce.  People  think 
they  exchange  goods  for  money.  They  really  exchange  goods 
with  money.     The  hoarder  of  money  is  not  a  desirable  citizen." 


MR.  MORGAN,  THE  MAN  OF  THE  HOUR 

IN  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Secretary  Cortelyou  on  the  ad- 
mirable way  he  handled  the  financial  crisis,  President  Roose- 
velt interjects  words  of  praise  for  "those,  conservative  and  sub- 
stantial business  men  who  in  this  crisis  have  acted  with  such  wis- 
dom and  public  spirit"  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  By  their  action 
they  did  invaluable  service  in  checking  the  panic  which,  begin- 
ning as  a  matter  of  speculation,  was  threatening  to  destroy  the 
confidence  and  credit  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness." The  business  men  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  situation 
were,  as  is  well  known,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  John  I).  Rockefeller, 
the  members  of  the  Clearing-house  Committee  and  their  associ- 
ates. Mr.  Morgan's  leadership  seemed  to  be  universally  recog- 
nized, and  not  only  those  who  worked  beside  him  in  the  crisis,  but 
also  the  press  of  the  country  at  large,  are  hailing  him  as  the  man 
of  the  hour.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald  goes  further,  and  names  him  as  our  next  Pres- 
ident. "Within  a  period  of  three  or  four  days,"  says  the  same 
correspondent,  "Mr.  Morgan  has  become,  so  far  as  foreign  opin- 
ion is  concerned,  a  sort  of  American  national  hero."  Foreign 
papers  are  commenting  upon  President  Roosevelt's  tribute  to  the 
financier  as  either  an  amende  honorable  or  "a  miserable  back- 
down." The  editor  of  the  New  Haven  Register  also  discovers 
inconsistency  in  the  President's  letter.     To  quote: 

ider  the  circumstances,  however,  there  is  something  almost 
ludicrous  in  ti  •  President's  frantic  indorsement  of  Secretary 
Cortelyou  and  others  whose  prompt  and  united  efforts  have  saved 
the  day.  liis  commendations  are  more  than  justified  by  the  facts, 
but  either  he  does  not  realize  the  riotous  disagreement  of  his 
former  actions  with  his  present  words  or  Ik-  is  convinced,  when 
he  real  1  to  think,  that  men  like  Morgan  and  Rockefeller 

and  Stillman  actually  arc  '  conservative  and  substantial  business 
men  '  rather  than  '  malefactors  of  great  wealth. '  " 

Lord  Rothschild,  Europe's  leading  banker,  is  filled  with  "ad- 
miration and  respect"  for  Mr.  Morgan's  handling  of  the  crisis. 
And  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  exclaims  enthusiastically  : 

"No  amount  of  money  could  have  von  the  battle  against  hys- 


teria. Money  had  been  vainly  tried — millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  had  been  passed  over  the  counters.  They  melted  away 
like  snowflakes.  Not  money,  but  reputation,  was  the  imperative 
need  of  the  hour ;  not  dollars,  but  a  man — a  man  of  action,  good 
judgment,  clear  vision,  and  commanding  purpose.  There  was 
work  to  be  done,  work  that  required  the  genius  of  leadership,  the 

unselfishness  of  patriotism 

" The  man  was  found  in  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  The  veteran  of 
three-score  and  ten  responded  so  promptly  and  so  splendidly  to 
the  call  to  take  command  that  aspiring  rivals  of  more  peaceful 
times  enlisted  as  his  loyal  lieutenants,  and  the  whole  country  be- 
came his  fighting  force.  Emergency  had  shown  that  he  was  still 
the  chief  among  his  country's  financiers,  the  one  leader  who 
could  inspire  the  confidence  of  the  multitude  and  command  the 
resources  of  the  nation. 

'Always  bet  on  Uncle  Sam'  was  the  advice  of  Mr.  Morgan  to 
a  pessimist  not  long  ago.  The  sentiment  was  characteristic  of 
the  courage,  patriotism,  and  hopeful  temperament  of  the  man. 
Because  he  has  lived  up  to  his  own  injunction  so  notably,  and  be- 
cause he  has  always  had  the  pluck  to  fight  for  the  right  as  he  saw 
it,  Uncle  Sam's  constituents  when  they  learned  in  the  midst  of 
last  week's  stress  that  he  was  in  command  said,  'Always  bet  on 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan.'  That  feeling  thinned  the  ranks  of  deposi- 
tors clamoring  for  their  money,  gave  stability  to  security  values, 
and  confirmed  Mr.  Morgan's  position  as  the  leading  American 
financier." 

Of  dramatic  interest,  says  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  Times,  is  the 
reappearance  of  Mr.  Morgan  as  the  leader  of  the  financial  host  of 
the  metropolis.     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"His  service  to  the  business  world  in  these  few  days  has  been 
of  incalculable  value.  From  out  of  his  semi-retirement  came  this 
giant  of  other  days  with  all  his  famous  dash  and  daring.  Re- 
sourceful, courageous,  bold  of  expedient,  he  had  scarcely  leaped 
into  his  old  place  until  the  scattered  and  scurrying  forces  of  Wall 
Street  rallied  around  him  with  new  hope  and  purpose.  Immedi- 
ately what  threatened  to  become  a  rout  was  transformed  into  a 
winning  battle  for  the  return  of  reason,  the  restoration  of  credit, 
and  the  establishment  of  confidence.  Now  they  who  had  looked 
upon  Pierpont  Morgan  as  a  'dead  one.'  who  imagined  that  he  no 
longer  would  operate  as  a  captain  of  finance  in  the  field,  are 
turning  to  him,  and  rightly,  too,  as  the  man  of  the  hour,  a  heroic 
figure  standing  out  in  grim  grandeur  in  the  somber  picture  of  a 
dark  and  dangerous  episode." 

He  is  the  same  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  remarks  the  Washington 
Post,  that  he  was  when  (trover  Cleveland  was  President.  Then, 
however,  "he  was  the    victim  of   almost  universal  obloquy,  and 


Jim   Bludsoe  Morgan—  "I'll  hold  her  nozle  agin  the  bank  till 

the  last  galoot's  ashore."  . 

--Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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HOKE  SMITH,  OK  GEORGIA. 


B.  B.  COMER,  OF  ALABAMA. 

GOVERNORS    IN    COUNCIL. 


R.  B.  GLENN,  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


now  he  is  the  recipient  of  almost  universal  adulation."     The  same 
paper  continues  in  its  reminiscent  view  as  follows  : 

"Yet  the  service  he  rendered  in  1907  was  in  not  one  whit  differ- 
ent, from  a  practical  standpoint,  from  that  he  rendered  in  1893. 
Then  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  public  Treasury,  as  Stephen 
Girard  had  done  four-score  years  earlier,  and  enabled  it  to  main- 
tain gold  payments.  Now  he  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  banks, 
enabling  them  to  continue  currency  payments. 

"  Mr.  Cleveland  left  office  an  unpopular  man  ;  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
in  office  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  our  Presidents,  and  yet 
there  be  those  who  believe  that  Cleveland's  policies  are  the 
foundations  of  Roosevelt's  successes.  In  our  country  the  one 
test  of  political  merit  is  the  prosperity  that  waits  on  the  people." 

Mr.  Morgan  stands  for  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  for 
various  other  great  combines,  and  is  the  directing  spirit  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  railway.  To  pour  some  of  his  money  into  the  vacu- 
um, says  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  depreciatively,  "was  the 
manifest  alternative  to  risking  the  safety  of  all." 

The  Detroit  News  makes  much  of  the  discovery  that  Mr.  Mor- 
gan and  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  in  accord  in  regard  to  some,  at  least, 
of  the  ethics  of  business.     We  read  : 

"Have  you  noticed  the  beautiful  accord  that  exists  between  the 
king  of  the  reactionaries  and  the  White  House  just  now?  Take 
the  core  of  a  recent  interview  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  compare 
it  with  the  gist  of  President  Roosevelt's  most  vigorous  speech, 
and,  omitting  all  indications  of  the  author,  no  divergence  of  ex- 
pression or  thought  would  be  apparent.  The  President  says  :  '  I 
will  protect  the  honest  rich  man  just  as  I  will  protect  the  honest 
poor  man  ;  but  the  dishonest  rich  will  get  no  more  sympathy  from 
me  than  will  the  criminal  poor."  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  says:  'I 
will  spend  millions  and  I  will  raise  millions  more  to  aid  any  bank- 
ing institution  that  may  be  in  trouble,  when  I  am  convinced  that 
the  trouble  is  not  caused  by  dishonesty.  But  I  will  not  spend  a 
penny  to  help  out  a  bank  which  is  in  deep  water  by  reason  of  the 
moral  obliquity  of  its  officers.' 

"Where  is  the  difference?  'Moral  obliquity  of  its  officers' 
hitches  up  pretty  well  with  "  wealthy  malefactors.'  doesn't  it? 
Isn't  Mr.  Morgan's  statement  that  there  is  '  dishonesty  '  among 
bank  officers  a  distinct  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  evil  the  Pres- 
ident has  been  combating?  Isn't  the  great  financier's  refusal  to 
advance  a  penny  to  help  them  out  the  same  in  effect  as  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  to  punish  them?  Certainly,  it  looks  as  if  Wall  Street 
has  capitulated  to  the  President's  definition  of  some  kinds  of 
businesses  conducted  in  those  mahogany  offices. 

"Just  what  the  President  may  think  of  Mr.  Morgan's  plain  ad- 
mission and  denunciation  of  the  presence  of  crooks  in  Wall  Street 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  in  his  Vicksburg  speech  the  President 
seemed  intuitively  to   know  what  would  happen,  and  he  spoke  a 


fair  word  about  it,  and  it  is  this  :  '  We  must  not  be  frightened 
out  of  doing  justice  simply  because  it  happens  to  be  advocated  by 
some  one  we  do  not  like." 


SOUTHERN  GOVERNORS  AND  RAILROAD 

REGULATION 

NEWSPAPERS  are  manifesting  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the 
recent  conference  at  Atlanta  between  the  Governors  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  North  Carolina  to  arrange  for  cooperation 
between  those  States  in  enforcing  the  laws  regulating  railroad  pas- 
senger fares.  Details  of  the  proceedings  have  not  yet  been 
divulged,  but  the  following  statement  was  given  out  by  Governor 
Smith  : 

"We  discust  conditions  in  our  respective  States,  and  we  arranged 
to  cooperate  in  the  investigation  of  facts  and  laws  connected  with 
the  duties  of  our  States  to  the  public  and  to  transportation  com- 
panies. We  will  also  cooperate  with  other  States  which  have  the 
same  problems.  We  regard  the  complete  recognition  of  th<*  right 
of  the  States  to  regulate  their  interstate  business  of  transportation 
companies  as  absolutely  necessary." 

The  most  persistent  rumor  has  it  that  the  Governors  have  tenta- 
tively agreed  to  promote  the  repeal  of  the  two-cent-fare  laws  which 
have  been  enacted  in  their  States,  and  to  procure  the  substitution 
of  a  two-and-one-half-cent  rate.  Says  the  Pittsburg  Gazette- 
Times  : 

"The  sudden  shift  made  by  the  Governors  of  North  Carolina. 
Georgia,  and  Alabama  would  be  amusing  if  the  principle  involved 
were  not  so  serious.  Having  marched  up  the  hill  for  two-cent 
fares,  they  are  now  marching  down  again  in  inglorious  procession. 
They  propose  to  compromise  at  two  and  one-half  cents.  It  is  prob- 
able that  they  will  ask  their  Assemblies  to  enact  the  necessary  leg- 
islation. They  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  two-cent  fare 
is  confiscatory.  This  they  ought  to  have  known  long  ago.  There 
is  not  enough  business  in  these  Southern  States  to  make  two  cents 
profitable.  The  population,  tho  counted  as  a  whole,  is  insuffi- 
cient, and  when  the  enormous  population  oi  colored  folk  is  con- 
sidered, it  is  easy  for  even  a  layman  to  understand  the  unreasona- 
bleness of  the  two-cent  laws  passed  last  spring.  In  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  some  other  more  populous  States  of  the 
North  all  the  conditions  are  different,  and  there  is  nothing  ne 
sarily  unreasonable  or  confiscatory  in  the  lower  rates." 

The  formation  of  a  league  of  neighboring  .Southern  States 
the  regulation  of  railway  passenger  rates  is  a  novel  solution  of  a 
perplexing  problem,  remarks  the  New  York  E't  .  which 
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adds  :  "  The  significant  fact  is  that,  despite  our  wonderful  Federal 
rate-law  of  last  year,  these  Southern  States  are  more  hopeful  of 
relief  through  voluntary  agreements  between  each  other  and  the 
tyrannical  railroads  than  through  action  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission." 


BISHOP  POTTER  AND  THE  COLOR  LINE 

r  T  is  just  such  incidents  as  these  which  keep  the  flames  of  dis- 
-^  sension  and  vexation  alight  and  increase  the  difficulties  of 
those  who  are  seeking  to  solve  the  gravest  problem  that  ever  con- 
fronted a  proud,  cultured,  and  intelligent  people,"  says  the  At- 
lanta Journal,  referring  to  the  fact  that  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter, 
of  New  York,  at  the  close  of  the  reGent  church  congress  in  Rich- 
mond, played  the  host  to  Bishop  Ferguson,  a  negro  missionary 
bishop  to  South  Africa.  "There  would  naturally  be  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  of  the  South  to  overlook  the  faux 
pas  of  Bishop  Potter  in  inviting  a  negro  bishop  to  dine,  socially, 
while  the  New  York  prelate  and  his  wife  were  themselves  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Richmond,"  continues  The  Jour- 
nal, "were  it  not  that  the  blunder  appears  to  have  been  so  delib* 
erate,  and  there  seems  to  be  so  little  regret  on  the  part  of  the 
offender."  We  are  told  further  that  it  "looked  very  much  like  an 
intentional  affront  to  the  people  of  the  South,"  and  that  the  inci- 
dent is  the  more  to  be  regretted  since  "it  could  not  fail  to  attract 
attention  on  two  hemispheres,  and  to  precipitate  a  controversy 
which  certainly  will  contribute  nothing  to  the  cause  of  piety  and 
religious  fellowship."     To  quote  further  from  the  same  source : 

"There  is  something  in  the  sacred  Scripture  to  the  effect  that 
those  who  minister  in  the  temples  should  take  heed,  that  they  give 
no  offense,  so  the  distinguished  prelate,  visiting  in  the  South, 
was  under  special  obligation  to  conduct  himself  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  would  not  offend  the  sensibilities,  the  prejudices,  if  you 
prefer,  of  the  people  whose  hospitality  he  was  enjoying.  He 
might  at  least  have  recalled  the  advice  of  St.  Ambrose — presuming 
that  he  is  familiar  with  the  teachings  of  the  fathers — to  the  effect 
that  when  one  is  in  Milan  one  may  do  as  the  Milanese  do,  but 
when  one  is  in  Rome  one  must  do  as  the  Romans  do. 

"In  Richmond,  Va.,  the  former  capital  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, it  is  not  customary  to  receive  negroes  on  a  plane  of  social 
equality.     The  fact  that  the  guest  happens  to  be  a  bishop  of  Africa 


did  not  alter  the  situation.  If  he  had  been  a  Kafir  teamster  it 
would  have  been  no  worse,  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  in- 
superable and  eternal  barrier  of  race  was  there,  and  the  people  of 
Richmond  did  not  ask  or  need  revolutionary  precedents  from  the 
Bishop  of  New  York." 

The  fiery  element  of  the  Southern  press  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  incident  to  exploit  in  a  most  violent  way  the  race  issue,  while 
the  more  conservative  papers  deplore  this  very  result.  Too  quote 
at  the  same  time  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  and  the  Char- 
lotte (N.  C.)  Observer: 

"With  its  usual  admirable  good  sense  and  honesty,  the  Char- 
lotte Observer  deprecates  the  acrimony  with  which  certain  South- 
ern newspapers  have  attacked  Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  for 
entertaining  a  colored  bishop  at  the  close  of  the  recent  church 
congress.  The  Observer  thinks  that  Bishop  Potter  'evidently 
looked  upon  the  act  as  official  rather  than  personal,  and  merely 
failed  to  see  why  one  prince  of  a  church  should  not  offer  another 
some  slight  entertainment  without  balking  at  racial  distinction.' 
Our  contemporary  has  hit  the  right  explanation 

"  The  fault  we  find  is  that  he  has  stirred  up  the  race  issue.  Of 
course  Bishop  Potter  did  not  intend  that,  but  that  is  what  has 
happened." 

Bishop  Nelson,  of  Georgia,  has  issued  the  following  statement, 
which  sounds  much  like  an  apology  for  Bishop  Potter's  action: 

"The  incident,  to  say  the  least,  was  an  unfortunate  one.  My 
own  ideas  on  such  subjects  are  different  from  Bishop  Potter's.  I 
may  add,  however,  that  Bishop  Potter  had  entertained  in  his  own 
home  all  the  missionary  bishops,  and  I  assume  that  he  thought  it 
discourteous  to  except  the  negro  bishop  from  South  Africa.  That 
he  miscalculated  the  effect  of  having  a  negro  bishop  at  his  house 
is  certain,  but  I  am  equally  certain  he  had  no  intention  to  wound 
Southern  people  or  to  make  an  attack  on  their  dearest  sentiments." 

The  New  York  Age,  an  Afro-American  paper,  has  this  to  say : 

"By  meting  out  an  ordinary  courtesy  to  an  Afro-American 
bishop  it  seems  that  Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  has  brought 
down  upon  his  head  the  condemnation  of  the  first  families  of  Vir- 
ginia. We  wonder  how  long  it  will  take  the  white  people  of  Vir- 
ginia to  learn  that  they  are  one  hundred  years  behind  the  time  and 
that  nobody  cares  a  snap,  aside  from  themselves,  about  the  indi- 
vidual acts  and  private  doings  of  public  men.  Bishop  Potter  had 
a  right  to  entertain  whom  he  pleased  in  a  house  for  which  he  paid 
his  cash.  The  Afro-American  people  will  honor  him  for  his  cour- 
age and  for  his  liberality." 


■,  rv  Taft— '"We   serve  this  beverage  in   small  doses,  so 
that  you  may  not  become  intoxicated." 

Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 
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LEARNING    WHERE    I'l   S    SAFE. 

—  Osborn  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT 


CORRUPTION  IN  CANADIAN  POLITICS 

THERE  are  "foul  and  miasmic  depths  of  corruption. "  under 
the  "tranquil  and  engaging  surface  "  of  political  life  in  Can- 
ada, says  the  brilliant  journalist  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe,  in  The  Nine- 
teenth Century  and  After  (London;.  "When  an  American  in 
London  assured  me."  declares  this  writer,  " that  in  the  matter  of 
'graft  '  the  United  States  'were  a  fool  to  Canada,'  I  smiled.  But 
if  any  one  made  that  same  remark  to  me  now,  and  if  again  1 
smiled,  it  would  not  be  a  smile  of  indulgent  credulity ;  it  would  be 
a  mask  to  hide  shame."  The  writer  goes  on  to  particularize  with 
regard  to  railroad-building  and  declares  : 

"Nowhere  save  among  politicians  themselves  (and  not  always 
among  them)  is  any  attempt  made  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Cana- 
dian politics  are  corrupt.  It  would  be  of  little  use  to  make  the 
attempt,  indeed.  There  have  been  so  many  revelations  of  crooked 
dealing  that  one  might  as  well  declare  a  town  to  be  healthy  which 
had  an  open  sewer  running  through  it. 

"So  long  as  railway  companies  are  in  the  thick  of  political  war- 
fare they  will  buy  support  in  Parliament  if  they  can.  One  hears 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  having  their 
election  expenses  paid  by  corporations  whose  interests  they  are 
expected  to  advance.  The  same  system  prevails  in  the  United 
States.  Neither  in  the  States  nor  in  Canada  is  this  considered 
disgraceful.  Members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  are  not  alto- 
gether without  sin  in  such  matters,  but  the  career  of  any  M.P. 
known  to  be  in  the  pay  of  a  railway  company  would  be  quickly  at 
an  end. 

"  In  such  ways  as  these  the  nation  is  robbed  and  the  standard  of 
public  life  degraded,  and  far  too  many  are  inclined  to  regard  swin- 
dles of  this  kind  merely  as  'smart  business.'  " 

Bribery  at  elections  is  the  rule  in  Canada,  we  are  informed. 
Mr.  Tarte,  proprietor  of  the  French-Canadian  organ  the  Patrie 
(Montreal),  declares  that  in  that  city  #160,000  were  thus  spent 
during  the  elections  of  1904. 

The  Montreal  Gazette  recently  commented  ironically  on  the  dis- 
closures of  railroad  frauds  in  Russia,  and  gave  a  list  of  various 
scandals  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  Dominion.     Thus  it  says  : 

"  Every  job  alleged  against  the  Russian  autocracy  has  been  par- 
alleled in  kind  in  Canada. 

"First,  there  is  the  awful  example  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
probably  as  to  construction  the  most  costly  single-track  system  in 
North  America,  serving  a  good  traffic-bearing  country,  with  little 
or  no  competition  during  much  of  the  year,  and  in  connection  with 
much  of  its  length  no  competition  at  all,  but  so  mishandled  that 
one  of  its  managers,  giving  up  his  job  in  disgust,  said  it  was  run 
like  a  comic  opera. 

"  Some  years  it  does  not  earn  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  and  every  year  it  needs  a  grant  of  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  million  dollars  out  of  the  Treasury,  to  keep  it  in 
condition  to  do  at  a  loss  the  business  that  comes  to  it. 

"When  land  is  to  be  bought  for  the  road,  somebody  who  knows 
what  is  intended  obtains  possession  of  it,  and  turns  it  over  to  the 
Government  at  40,  50.  and  100  per  cent,  advance.  This  is  es- 
tablished by  the  records  of  Parliament  and  of  the  courts  of  the 
land. 

"There  has  been  no  Russian  land  business  worse  in  principle 
than  the  last  issue  of  land  scrip  by  the  Laurier  Government  to  the 
half-breeds  in  Dakota,  United  States.  Before  the  order  for  the 
issue  had  been  made  public,  inside  speculators  had  obtained 
transfers  to  themselves  of  the  hall-breeds'  claims  to  lands  it  was 
never  expected  they  would  make  use  of. 

"The  Saskatchewan  Valley  Land  Company  was  as  bad  in  kind 
and  well  up  to  being  as  bad  in  extent  as  what  Russia  can  show . 
Friends  of  members  of  Parliament  were  permitted  to  get  for  about 
a  dollar  an  acre  huge  tracts  of  land  which  they  sold  immediately 
to  settlers  at  six  dollars  and  eight  dollars  an  acre. 

"  In  the  Galway  Ranch  case,  a  government  lease  for  a  valuable 
tract  of  grazing-land  was  made  out  in  the  name  of  an  unknown 
person  in  the  United  States.     Tho  he  never  turned  up  to  complete 


the  transaction,  it  was  kept  alive  for  him  for  years.  Finally,  a 
member  of  Parliament  presented  himself  at  the  departmental  office 
with  the  necessary  documents,  got  the  lease  transferred,  and  a 
little  while  later  sold  his  interest  in  it  tor  about  a  hundred  times 
what  he  had  paid. 

"Another  man,  who  had  been  a  candidate  for  election  to  Parlia- 
ment, secured  a  litigious  right  in  a  section  of  land,  got  it  confirmed 
by  the  Government,  which  for  the  purpose  disregarded  the  report 
of  one  of  its  own  inspectors,  and  then  he  found  himself  owner  of  a 
town  site  which  some  have  valued  at  S200.000. 

"As  for  river  and  harbor  works,  dredging,  etc..  the  thing  has 
become  almost  laughable.  Carpet-dealers,  doctors,  shoemakers, 
and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  who  support  the  Covernment 
get  contracts  which  they  sublet  to  dredgers,  making  something 
for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  country." 

The  Daily  News  Advertiser,  of  Vancouver.  speaks  in  a  like 
serious  tone  and  declares  : 

"  It  can  not,  we  think,  be  denied  that  of  late  years  a  decadence 
has  been  visible  in  Canadian  public  life.  In  too  many  cases  men 
have  sought  to  enter  parliamentary  life,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  rendering  useful  service  to  the  country,  as  for  the  hope  that  they 
might  thereby  secure  emoluments  or  other  advantages  for  them- 
selves. There  has  been  more  than  one  instance  of  this  kind 
brought  to  light,  and  the  accession  to  wealth  of  others  without  any- 
visible  means  of  securing  it  in  a  legitimate  manner  raises  a  feeling 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  present  political  situation 
in  Canada. 

"The  best  men  in  both  parties,  and  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  desire  that  the  purity  of  public  life,  the  hon- 
esty and  integrity  of  those  taking  part  in  it,  should  be  maintained, 
and  those  guilty  of  offending  against  these  things  be  relegated  to 
that  obscurity  from  which,  in  the  public  interests,  they  should 
never  have  emerged. 

"  But  while  this  is  so,  the  people  of  Canada  as  a  whole  demand 
that  those  to  whom  they  entrust  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
should  be  of  good  character  and  morals  in  their  private  associa- 
tions as  well  as  in  their  public  capacity.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  a  number  of  men,  prominent  in 
public  life  during  the  last  few  years,  have  been  unworthy  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  them.  In  the  case  of  some  of  them  the  suspicions 
that  have  been  bruited  about  seem  to  have  been  well  founded, 
since  they  have  resigned  their  offices.  Others,  whose  names  have 
been  associated  by  rumor  with  incidents  incompatible  with  the 
high  standard  of  private  and  public  morality,  still  occupy  posi- 
tions which,  if  these  rumors  are  true,  they  are  not  worthy  to  fill." 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  AS  A  "MORAL  ARISTOCRAT"— Win- 
does  President  Roosevelt  insist  on  sending  the  United  States 
Navy-  to  the  Pacific  when  it  is  evident  that  the  project  is  .stirring 
up  bad  feeling  both  at  home  and  abroad?  The  London  Spectator 
finds  the  answer  in  our  President's  own  nature.     To  quote  : 

"He  is  a  kind  of  moral  aristocrat  whose  high  courage  is  almost 
arrogantly  impatient  of  motives  meaner  than  his  own.  He  sweeps 
mistaken  words  by  public  men  and  foolish  words  by  the  'yellow  * 
press  on  one  side  as  tho  it  were  impossible  that  they  could  have 
any  power  for  evil.  Perhaps  he  underrates  t he  powerof  folly  ;  but 
that  is  part  of  his  character.  He 'goes  marching  on  '  as  if  the 
'yellow  '  press  could  not  possibly  use  the  transference  of  the  fleet 
to  the  Pacific  as  an  instrument  of  mischief.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  his  opinion  will  be  triumphantly  justified.  Of  course  the 
American  ships,  even  when  they  reach  the  Californian  coast,  will 
not  be  very  near  Japan  ;  but  so  far  as  the  analogy  may  be  applied. 
the  world  may  comfort  itself  with  the  memory  of  what  happened 
when  the  British  Channel  fleet,  in  spite  of  much  foreboding,  visited 
the  Baltic  in  1005.  To  hold  maneuvers  there,  it  was  said,  w; 
challenge  and  an  offense  to  Germany.  In  the  event,  the  German 
fleet  interrupted  their  maneuvers  to  salute  and  entertain  our  offi- 
cers and  men,  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  ran  cheap  excur- 
sions in  order  that  German  landsmen  might  enjoy  the  novel  spec- 
tacle of  the  two  fleets  joined  in  amity.     Adsit  omen:  " 
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JAPAN'S  COMMERCIAL  GROWTH 

WHILE  all  the  rest  of  Asia  is  treated  as  so  much  territory  to 
be  exploited  commercially,  Japan  has  herself  entered  the 
arena  as  an  exploiting  nation,  and  even  enterprising  America  has 
to  confess  that  in  its  trade  with  that  country  the  trade  balance 
stands  in  Japan's  favor.  Last  year  we  sold  Japan  #38,500,000 
worth  of  goods,  while  Japan  sold  us  $52,500,000.  And  the  Japa- 
nese are  carrying  their  goods  in  their  own  steamers,  built  and 
manned  so  cheaply  that  they  are  driving  American  shipping  from 
the  Pacific. 

Japan's  commercial  advance  has  attracted  the  attention  of  Al- 
fred Stead,  who  writes  a  series  of  articles  on  it  in  TJie  Hin- 
dustan Review  (Allahabad).  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  treaties 
forbid  Japan  to  cany  out  such  an  extensive  scheme  of  trade 
protection  as  has  enriched  the  United  States,  he  says,  she  has 
set  us  an  example  in  some  particulars.  Japan  not  only  feeds 
her  people  from  her  own  soil,  as  we  do.  but  she  also  has  what  we 
have  not — a  merchant  navy  that  distributes  her  exports  among  for- 
eign customers  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  "freighters  "  from  the 
outside  world.     As  this  writer  puts  it : 

"Warned  by  the  example  of  the  United  States,  they  avoided  the 
mistake  made  by  the  Americans,  of  developing  their  industries  . 
and  export  trade  without  having  any  mercantile  marine  available. 
In  this  way.  an  enormous  amount  of  American  money  left  and 
still  goes  out  of  the  country  in  the  shape  of  freight  charges  to  for- 
eign-owned vessels.  Nothing  shows  the  Japanese  thoroughness  to 
better  advantage  than  the  way  in  which  they  prepared  their  mer- 
chant service  preparatory  to  acquiring  the  goods  to  load  the  ves- 
sels with. 

"Visitors  to  Japan  at  t'.ie  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  must 
have  seen  the  number  of  Japanese  vessels  lying  in  the  harbors 
waiting  for  employment.  Then  it  seemed  to  be  a  waste  and 
a  miscalculation,  but  time  has  shown  that  it  was  only  foresight. 
Slowly,  year  by  year,  the  proportion  of  the  Japanese  foreign  trade 
carried  by  Japanese  vessels  grows  larger  and  larger,  and  a  corre- 
sponding proportion  of  money  stays  in  the  country.  In  the  pursu- 
ance of  the  efficient  development  of  this  side  of  national  life,  the 
Japanese  have  acquired  a  merchant  marine  which  ranks  ninth  in 
the  world,  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  value  both  of  the  idea  actua- 
ting them  and  of  their  method  of  accomplishing  it.  And  the  Japa- 
nese thoroughness  did  not  stop  at  the  mere  creation  of  the  fleet. 
It  developed  the  means  of  building  the  vessels,  so  that  yet  again 
Japanese  capital  might  remain  in  Japanese  hands  rather  than  pass 
into  those  of  the  shipbuilders  on  the  Clyde  or  the  Thames. 
Whereas  formerly  the  whole  supply  of  new  vessels  of  the  great 
Japanese  shipping  companies  was  bought  abroad,  it  is  now  doubt- 
ful whether  there  will  be  any  so  purchased.  The  shipbuilding 
yards  of  Japan  have  been  developed  up  to  the  point  where  they 
can  supply  the  needs  of  the  Japanese  merchants,  and  henceforth 
Japanese  ships  will  be  built  in  Japanese  yards.  This  proficiency 
lot  confined  to  'he  merchant  vessels,  for  the  same  is  true  of  the 
government  navy  yards,  where  first-class  war-ships' are  being  con- 
structed, when:  only  a  short  half-century  ago  sampans  and  small 
junks  were  the  only  craft  thought  of." 

But  Japane-  ulture  has  advanced  side  by  side  with  Japa- 

nese commerce,  and  we  are  toi 

"  It  would  have  been  illogical  for  Japan  if.  while  developing  the 
great  ideal  of  Japan  for  the  Japanese,  she  had  neglected  her  agri- 
culture and  ceased  to  be  able  to  feed  her  own  population.  The 
national  idea  demanded  that,  however  important  the  manufactures 
became,  the  food  supply  of  the  country  should  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  increasing  population.  Not  only  could  the  agricultural  out- 
put not  go  backward,  it  had  to  move  forward  with  the  nation's 
development 

"Japanese  patriotism,  aided  by  the  latest  scientific  methods,  is  a 
force  which  is  able  even  to  overcome  all  obst,"  les,  and  produce  on 
nineteen  thousand  square  miles  food  fo  five  millions.     It  is 

in  the  spreading  of  the  scientific  methods  and  the  latest  methods 
of  agriculture  that  the  ]  e  C Government  has  been  so  success- 

ful, the  farmers  never  lacking  in  enthusiasm." 

The  present  con  if  Japan  is,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Stead  assures 


us,  such  as  renders  her  one  of  the  leading  Powers  of  the  world. 
To  quote  this  writer's  language  : 

"Not  only  has  Japan  become  one  of  the  eight  great  Powers  of 
the  world,  but  she  has  successfully  demonstrated  that  she  is  the  one 
great  Power  which  dominates  Eastern  Asia.  The  wonderful  force 
lying  in  Japan's  hands  is  not  even  yet  properly  realized,  and  there 
are  unknown  potentialities  of  which  the  other  nations  have  not 
even  a  suspicion.  But  before  very  long  this  nation,  which  is  able 
to  think  out  problems  as  thoroughly  as  any  Oriental,  and  act  upon 
the  result  of  the  thought  as  energetically  as  any  Western  race,  will 
receive  its  full  recognition  in  every  branch  of  national  life.  The 
force  which  is  possest  by  a  people,  efficient  in  every  department  of 
national  life,  and  possessing  the  unique  impulse  of  a  sentient  prac- 
tical patriotism,  and  an  undivided  public  opinion  is  so  unknown, 
so  enormous,  as  to  defy  its  measurement  by  any  standards  possest 
by  the  Western  world. " 


DEGENERATION  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY 

AVERY  pessimistic  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
French  Army  is  taken  by  Gen.  H.  Langlois,  who  in  the 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (Paris)  describes  the  discipline  and  morale 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  Republic  as  in  a  sad  state  of  degener- 
ation. All  the  military  enthusiasm  of  Napoleon's  day  has  evapo- 
rated. Patriotism  itself  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  in  a  land 
where  the  love  of  country  was  once  instilled  into  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren as  the  fundamental  principle  of  life.  Even  where  the  military 
organization  seems  to  hold  its  old  place  in  France,  we  are  told,  it 
is  controlled  by  politics  and  politicians  in  its  minutest  details. 
Promotions,  furloughs,  the  permissions  to  marry  among  men  of 
the  lower  ranks,  are  all  subject  to  the  control  of  civil  magistrates 
in  each  prefecture.  The  result,  says  General  Langlois,  is  com- 
plete anarchy  and  disorganization  in  the  Army.  To  quote  the 
words  of  this  high  military  authority  : 

"  The  country  ought  to  be  told  the  plain  truth.  The  Army  is  in 
a  condition  of  complete  disorganization.  That  it  possesses  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  make  it  the  first  army  in  the  world  is  proved 
by  its  resistance  to  all  the  attacks  of  the  enemies  within  its  ranks. 
While  Germany  does  everything  to  rouse,  foster,  and  strengthen 
tlie  moral  esprit  de  corps  of  her  Army,  we  are  stone  by  stone  tear- 
in-  down  that  wall  of  safety.  It  is  time,  it  is  high  time,  that  we 
should  come  to  our  senses  in  this  matter.  The  evil  is  not  yet  in- 
curable, and  we  should  not  delay  matters  until  it  becomes  so.  So 
far  the  young  fellows  enlisted  at  twenty-one  have  not  been  con- 
taminated. They  are  in  fact  excellent  soldiers  in  whom  the  dor- 
mant qualities  of  their  inheritance  may  yet  be  quickened  and 
roused  to  activity.  The  reservists  alone  have  had  their  minds  poi- 
soned by  the  stump  orators  who  ridicule  the  idea  of  patriotism." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  make  practical  suggestions  for  reestab- 
lishing the  French  Army  upon  the  patriotic  and  enthusiastic  alti- 
tude which  it  had  reached  before  the  disaster  of  Sedan.     He  says  : 

"  The  picture  which  we  have  drawn  of  modern  French  soldiers 
is  not  exaggerated  in  its  darkness.  It  is  true.  Nor  should  we 
have  publicly  exhibited  the  malady  if  we  had  thought  its  cure  was 
impossible.  .  .  .  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  reestablish  the 
prestige  and  the  authority  of  the  military  command.  Above  all, 
some  justice  must  be  shown  in  the  promotion  of  the  various  ranks, 
and  in  making  military  merit  the  sole  condition  of  advancement." 

He  concludes  his  essay  with  a  reference  to  Germany,  without 
which  no  patriotic  and  gallant  Frenchman  could  touch  upon  such 
a  subject : 

"Germany  will  always  have  over  us  the  advantage  of  numbers, 
and  the  collective  and  sympathetic  bravery  of  her  men  which  is 
largely  due  to  her  system  of  recruiting.  But  we  are  quite  able  to 
make  up  for  such  disadvantages  by  the  utilization  of  those  price- 
less qualities  of  race  which  are  ever  our  own,  and  by  the  develop- 
ment ol  a  genera]  esprit  de  corps  in  the  Army.  In  one  word  our 
cry  ought  to  be  '1  (own  with  the  destroyers  of  military  discipline  !•' 
and  the  next  day  France  will  be  more  powerful  than  ever. " — Trans- 
lation madeforTHE  Literary  Digest. 
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A  WORD  FOR  NEWFOUNDLAND 

THE  English  press  and  the  Canadian  press  have  not  exhibited 
very  much  sympathy  for  the  treatment  of  Newfoundland, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Newfound- 
land, as  is  well  known,  is  a  crown  colony  and  not  confederated 
with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  therefore  not  under  her  protec- 
tion. Newfoundland  at  the  present  moment  complains  that  her 
mother  country  is  proving  by  her  arbitrary  injustice  a  very  step- 
mother, " itijusta  noverca."  Even  certain  extreme  papers  in  Lon- 
don condemn  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Grey  is  charged  with 
sacrificing  the  rights  of  the  native  Newfoundlander  to  the  inter- 
ests of  American  fishermen,  and  The  National  Review  (London) 
remarks  : 

"The  new  modus  vivendi  is  an  amazing  document.  The  gist  of 
it  is  that  Americans  exercising  treaty  privileges  in  British  terri- 
torial waters — giving  them  the  right  to  procure  fish  'in  common 
with  British  subjects  ' — agree  to  respect  certain  British  laws  pro- 
vided they  are  not  required  to  respect  others  of  equal  validity. 
They  will  kindly  refrain  from  using  the  destructive  purse  seine  and 
from  desecrating  the  Sabbath — practises  forbidden  to  Newfound- 
landers by  Newfoundland  law — on  condition  that  the  Foreign 
Fishing  Vessels  Act,  a  statute  which  Newfoundland  had  every 
right  to  frame  and  carry  out,  is  not  enforced  against  them.  More- 
over, the  United  States  Government  is  kind  enough  to  undertake 
that  American  captains  shall  obey  the  shipping  regulations  of  the 
colony  if  it  is  'physically  possible  '  for  them  to  do  so.  It  is  clear 
that  the  decision  as  to  whether  it  is  'physically  possible  '  for  these 
men  to  do  what  every  captain  of  every  other  nationality  does  as  a 
matter  of  course  is  to  be  left  to  Washington.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  the  decision  ought  to  have  rested  with  the  Newfoundland 
Government,  which  exercises  sovereignty  within  the  territories 
and  territorial  waters  of  the  colony.  This  clause  opens  wide  the 
door  to  a  general  defiance  of  the  Newfoundland  regulations,  and 
its  like  does  not  occur  in  any  other  convention  ever  arranged  be- 
tween great  Powers.  Just  as  outrageous  is  the  allusion  to  losses 
which  might  occur  as  a  result  of  the  necessary  alterations  of  their 
plans  for  the  fishing  season  by  the  American  vessels.     In  Heaven's 


name,  what  right  had  they  to  make  any  plans  at  all  which  involved 
the  disregard  of  British  statutes?  There  never  was  a  state  docu- 
ment in  which  such  an  abject  want  of  elementary  common  sense 
and  rudimentary  firmness  was  displayed  by  the  (so-called)  Im- 
perial authorities.  The  people  of  Newfoundland  must  obey  the 
conditions  of  the  modus  vivendi.  The  American  fishermen  may 
obey  them — if  they  think  fit  and  are  sure  that  obedience  will  not 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  inconvenient." 


THE  "DREADNOUGHT"  NAUGHT  TO 

DREAD 

JUST  as  our  naval  authorities  at  Washington  are  drawing  plans 
for  American  battle-ships  that  will  outdo  the  Dreadnought,  a 
leading  French  authority  comes  out  with  the  opinion  that  the  Brit- 
ish are  on  the  wrong  track.  A  blunder  in  naval  construction,  ac- 
cording to  Admiral  Germinet,  was  never  more  signally  made  than 
in  the  building  of  this  British  naval  leviathan.  Admiral  Germinet 
occupies  a  position  in  France  similar  to  that  of  Lord  Beres- 
ford  in  England,  or  Captain  Mahan  in  this  country,  and  in  an 
interview  with  a  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Matin  he  produces 
a  sensation  by  declaring  that  the  greatest  war-ship  that  England 
has  ever  built  is  absolutely  a  mistake  in  naval  construction. 

The  Admiral  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  neither  tonnage, 
weight  of  metal,  nor  size  of  shells  will  hereafter  decide  a  battle 
at  sea.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  declare* 
Admiral  Germinet,  the  Japanese  used  305-millimeter  shells  charged 
with  only  a  small  quantity  of  explosive  and  intended  to  pierce  the 
armor  of  the  enemy's  ships.  They  soon  saw,  however,  that  the 
results  obtained  were  not  worth  the  expense,  and  they  immediately 
proceeded  to  manufacture  shells  of  high-explosive  capacity,  with 
which,  at  the  battle  of  Tsushima,  all  their  ships  were  furnished. 
The  Admiral  proceeds : 

"It   was   to   this   that  their  victory  was  due.     The  new   shells, 


ST.    TEDDY 

Fighting  the  Trust  Dragon. 

—Litstige  Blacitcr  1  Berlin) . 

AFTER    BIG    GAME. 


ROOSEVELT    ON    THE   TRUST   HINT. 

The  game  still  rushes  on,  but  is  evidently  hard  hit 

—Jug-en  J  1  Munich). 
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exploding  at  the  least  contact,  produced  enormous  heat,  which 
melted  the  hardest  metals,  and  gave  out  a  volume  of  deleterious 
ses  which  asphyxiated  all  who  breathed  them.  These  gases,  pene- 
trating to  the  interior  of  the  Russian  ships  by  every  inlet,  poisoned 
the  crew  even  as  far  as  the  hold.  It  need  not  be  thought  that 
either  the  tonnage  of  the  Japanese  ships  or  the  marksmanship  of 
their  gunners  decided  the  day.  These  certainly  were  great  advan- 
tages, but  it  was  no  Dreadnought  force  that  created  the  Trafalgar 
victory  of  the  Japan  Sea.  It  was  really  the  projectiles  that  the 
Japanese  used." 

According  to  Admiral  Germinet,  naval  battles  of  the  future  will 
not  be  decided  by  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  engaged,  and  the 
Dread  11  ou glit  will  be  out  of  the  question  in  a  sea  combat.  To 
quote  this  French  naval  authority  : 

"  The  lesson  taught  to  France  by  recent  naval  experience  is  that 
the  wisest  method  to  adopt  in  naval  warfare  is  to  employ  a  number 
of  small,  easily  handled  vessels,  armed  with  guns  throwing  shells 
of  a  high-explosive  capacity.  What  is  wanted  in  the  French  Navy 
is  an  increased  number  of  guns  of  small  caliber,  which  can  be  fired 
with  greater  rapidity.  Such  an  armament  is  better  than  any 
weight  of  cumbrous  tonnage." — Translation  made  for 'The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


ENGLAND'S  WRESTLE  WITH  SOCIALISM 

ENGLAND  is  engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  So- 
cialism. Bebel,  the  German  Socialist  leader,  says  so  in  his 
Vorwaerts,  and  a  glance  at  the  press  of  Great  Britain  confirms  the 
statement.  Every  paper,  seemingly,  from  the  ha'penny  daily  to 
the  dignified  review,  is  having  its  say  on  Socialism.  This  panic 
may  seem-  curious  in  a  country  that  has  but  one  Socialist  repre- 
sentative in  its  Parliament,  and  he  only  newly  elected,  but  a  more 
careful  reading  of  the  British  press  seems  to  show  that  their  fear  is 
caused  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Labor  party,  whose  leaders  are 
considered  Socialist  at  heart.  Mr.  Balfour  hits  off  this  situation 
by  saying  that  while  "there  are  Socialists,  there  is  practically  no 
Socialism,"  and  a  writer  in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine 
observes  that,  however  widely  Socialism  is  spreading  in  England, 
it  can  only  be  a  menace  when  it  gets  into  power.     He  says  : 

"Of  the  Socialists  themselves  we  need  stand  in  no  great  fear. 
They  are  too  ignorant,  too  ill-organized  to  threaten  unaided  the 
safety  of  the  state.  They  will  begin  to  be  dangerous  only  when 
they  receive  the  approval  of  a  strong  government." 

The  British  Premier  has  been  so  friendly  to  the  Laborites  that 
this  writer  fears  he  may  eventually  take  up  the  new  faith.  "Our 
present  Prime  Minister."  he  says.  "  is  so  eager  for  votes,  and  so  stript 
of  principles  that  he  may  at  any  moment  surrender  himself  and  his 
country  to  the  greed  of  Socialism."  The  writer  assails  the  new 
"peril"  thus: 

"Socialism  means  plunder.  When  we  bring  them  down  to  the 
solid  earth  the  champions  of  modern  intelligence  ask  nothing  i 
than  something  for  themselves.  They  recognize  no  duty  from 
them  to  the  state  :  they  insist  only  on  a  vague  thing  they  call  their 
right.  By  a  kind  of  jealousy  they  regard  with  a  fierce  hatred  all 
save  the  proletarian,  and  they  affect  to  believe  that  the  smallest 
success  in  money  or  intelligence  is  a  crime  against  their  order." 

"'It  means  worse  than  plunder."  says  the  London  Spectator, 
which  opposes  the  theory  on  the  ground  that  it  involves  the  de. 
struction  of  the  family.     To  quote  : 

"Instinctively  most  Socialist  theorizers  have  realized  that  the 
family  is  inimical  to  Socialism,  owing  to  the  desire  which  it 
creates  for  the  possession  of  private  property,  private  life,  and  an 
existence  based  on  individualism.  Therefore  the  family  must  be 
destroyed.  But  the  family  can  not  be  destroyed  without  also  the 
destruction  of  marriage,  for  once  let  a  man  and  woman  bind  them- 
selves for  life  and  bring  up  their  children  in  a  home  and  you  have 
an  institution  which  is  bound  to  shatter  the  Socialistic  ideal.  The 
easy  talk  about  the  state  being  nothing  but  a  great  family  is  based 
on  the  falsest  of  false  analogies.  But  tho  this  instinctive  dread  of 
the  family  as  bound  to  oppose  Socialism,  if  it  is  allowed  scope, 


may  be  the  chief  reason  why  Socialism  has  always  resulted  in  the 
advocacy  of  some  form  of  promiscuity,  open  or  covert,  it  is  not 
the  only  reason  why  sexual  communism  has  been  advocated,  and 
is  advocated.  Tho  the  fact  is  not  admitted  or  realized  by  most 
Socialists;  the  demand  for  Socialism  is  in  reality  a  throwback  to 
primitive  ideas  and  primitive  instincts.  The  organization  of  the 
savage  tribe  is  largely  Socialistic  and  communistic.  It  is  true 
that  we  also  find  in  the  primitive  community  the  beginnings  of 
very  strong  family  institutions,  but  these  are  the  growing  instru- 
ments destined  to  emancipate  mankind  from  the  savagery  of  So- 
cialism. The  family  was  primitive  man's  path  of  escape  from 
communism.  When,  however,  mankind  wearies  of  the  struggle 
toward  the  light  of  true  civilization,  as  he  does  periodically,  the 
idea  surges  up  in  his  mind  that  he  must  retrace  his  steps.  Tho  he 
gilds  it  with  the  name  of  progress,  what  he  really  means  and  de- 
sires is  to  get  back  to  his  old  savagery  in  which  all  things  were 
common  and  nothing  unclean." 

The  danger  of  Socialism  not  only  to  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
or  to  the  institution  of  marriage,  but  even  to  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism is  pointed  out  by  The  Daily  Chronicle  (London).  The  ques- 
tion is  treated  at  considerable  length  and  with  intense  earnestness- 
from  this  point  of  view.  Internationalism,  this  paper  tells  us,  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  a  theory  which  considers  members  and 
nations  of  the  human  race  bound  together  by  no  tie  but  that  of 
mutual  interest.  For  such  people  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
•country  or  a  frontier.     They  declare  : 

"  No  pent-up  Ithaca  confines  our  powers, 
But  the  whole  boundless  universe  is  ours.;' 

This  paper  concludes  its  arguments  against  this  recent  move- 
ment in  England  by  saying  optimistically  : 

"  Patriotism  is  not  easily  obliterated  from  the  heart  of  man. 
And  if  Socialism  is  going  fo  preach  antipatriotism,  it  will  assume 
a  crushing  load.  In  France  there  appears  to  be  a  genuine  recoil 
against  Herveism.  At  the  congress  of  Radicals  and  Radical  So- 
cialists at  Nancy  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  condemning 
the  'abominable  doctrines  of  Mr.  Herv^  and  his  accomplices,  who, 
instead  of  declaring  war  on  war,  have  declared  war  on  France.' 
This  notable  declaration  will  do  much  to  strengthen  the  hands- 
of  Mr.  Clemenceau  who  means  to  fight  the  antipatriots  to  the 
uttermost." 


THE    CZAR'S    DREAM. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


INSANITY  AND  WAR 

THE  occurrence  of  insanity  among  soldiers,  due  to  the  strain 
and  hardship  of  war,  is  treated  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  All- 
gcmeine  Zeitschrift  fiir  Pyschiatric.  The  cases  of  insanity  among 
the  troops  of  Russia  during  the  war  with  Japan  are  especially 
studied  ;  the  author,  Dr.  Awtokratow,  having  organized  the  system 
for  segregating  and  treating  these  cases.  He  subsequently  had 
charge  of  the  Central  Asylum  for  Insane  Soldiers  at  Kharbin,  so 
that  he  was  well  placed  for  obtaining  information.  His  article  is 
the  subject  of  a  note  in  The  Lancet  (London,  September  28). 
Says  this  paper : 

"  In  view  of  the  terribly  severe  strain  on  the  nervous  system  of 
the  combatants  which  is  involved  in  warfare  under  modern  condi- 
tions, it  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  that  in  an  army  so 
large  as  that  engaged  in  the  Manchurian  campaign  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  of  mental  disease  would  be  likely  to  occur.  At 
the  outset,  however,  this  very  obvious  probability  was  not  appar- 
ently perceived  by  the  Russian  military  authorities,  and  no  special 
provision  was  made  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  who  were  ac- 
cordingly detained  in  the  ordinary  field  hospitals,  to  their  own  det- 
riment and  that  of  the  other  patients.  When  the  futility  of  this 
method  had  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  practise,  a  more 
rational  system  was  devised,  and  all  cases  of  mental  disease,  after 
a  preliminary  period  of  observation  in  a  sort  of  psychiatric  ambu- 
lance, were  sent  to  the  central  asylum  at  Kharbin." 

During  the  fifteen  months  that  this  hospital  was  open  1,349 
patients  were  received,  275  officers  and  1,074  men.  The  forms  of 
mental  disease  were  not  of  the  same  frequency  in  these  two  classes. 
Says  the  writer : 

"Among  the  officers  chronic  alcoholism  was  the  commonest 
variety  of  insanity,  occurring  in  34.58  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  cases,  the  other  groups  of  numerical  importance  being  neuras- 
thenic insanity  (11.2  per  cent.)  and  general  paralysis  (10.4  per 
cent.).  In  time  of  peace,  it  may  be  remarked,  general  paralysis 
is  the  most  frequent  form  of  disease  among  officers,  alcoholism 
being  second  on  the  list.  Among  the  rank  and  file  treated  at 
Kharbin  these  two  clinical  varieties  were  comparatively  much  less 
common,  chronic  alcoholism  amounting  only  to  10.86  and  general 
paralysis  to  4.3  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Presumably  the  heavier  re- 
sponsibilities incumbent  on  the  officers  are  in  some  measure  ac- 
countable for  this  difference,  the  greater  demand  on  intellectual 
activity  contributing  both  to  the  development  and  to  the  detection 
of  such  disorders.  The  predominant  form  of  disease  among  the 
soldiers  was  epileptic  insanity,  no  less  than  27.9  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  being  classed  under  this  head.  Alcoholism  and  confusional 
insanity  came  next  in  importance.  As  to  the  cause  of  this  remark- 
able frequency  of  the  epileptic  psychoses,  which  contrasts  with  the 
relative  rarity  in  time  of  peace,  Dr.  Awtokratow  considers  that 
while  it  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  less  discriminating  examination 
of  recruits  and  the  lower  standard  of  fitness  demanded  in  a  time  of 
emergency,  it  is  also  to  be  attributed  in  some  measure  to  a  direct 
influence  of  the  stress  of  battle,  for  in  several  instances  that  came 
under  his  observation  he  ascertained  that  the  patients,  tho  of  epi- 
leptic stock,  had  shown  no  symptoms  of  the  neurosis  until  at  the 
close  of  a  severe  engagement  they  were  seized  with  convulsions 
followed  by  epileptic  mania.  ...  Of  course,  only  those  cases  in 
which  the  mental  diseases  developed  soon  after  the  injury  would 
have  come  under  notice  at  the  Kharbin  Hospital.  As  might  be 
anticipated,  in  the  acute  insanities,  particularly  in  neurasthenic 
and  confusional  cases,  the  influence  of  the  war  gave  a  characteris- 
tic color  to  the  mental  symptoms,  phases  of  panic  terror,  with  hal- 
lucinations of  bursting  shells,  pursuing  enemies,  putrefying  corpses, 
and  so  forth,  being  especially  frequent.  In  the  cases  of  general 
paralysis  described  by  the  writer  no  such  influence  appears  to 
have  been  perceptible  in  the  delusions  and  hallucinations  of  the 
patients.  The  contrast  thus  shown  between  general  paralysis  and 
the  acute  psychoses  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  emotional 
shock  causative  of  the  disease  on  the  affective  tone  and  character 
of  the  delirium  is  in  accord  with  what  has  been  observed  under 


like  conditions  elsewhere.  In  Paris,  for  instance,  during  the  siege 
and  the  Commune,  and  in  the  disturbed  districts  of  Russia  within 
the  last  two  years,  the  painful  and  terrifying  experiences  which 
gave  a  distinctive  stamp  to  the  thought  and  feeling  in  other  forms 
of  insanity  did  not  appreciably  modify  the  mental  symptoms  of 
general  paralysis." 


BENEFITS  OF  A    PLANT  EPIDEMIC 

IN  a  recent  address  on  the  diseases  of  plants,  A.  F.  Woods,  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  may  often  secure,  after  an  epidemic,  immune 
varieties  of  plants,  by  collecting  those  that  have  survived.  He 
says,  as  quoted  in  Science  (New  York.  October  25J  : 

"Our  ideal,  of  course,  is  to  cultivate  plants  that  can,  in  the 
largest  measure  consistent  with  other  requirements,  fight  their  own 
battles.  Observation  and  experience  have  given  us  a  large  amount 
of  information  on  adaptability  to  conditions  and  resistance  to  dis- 
ease, which  remains  to  be  classified  and  digested  in  order  to  be 
made  generally  available.  We  often  neglect  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  a  destructive  drought,  a  cold  wave,  an  epidemic  of  disease,  or 
the  failure  of  a  crop,  by  neglecting  to  study  and  save  7vhat  is  left. 
The  few  straggling  plants  left  do  not  appeal  to  the  average  man. 
He  plows  them  up  or  turns  in  the  hogs.  But  the  man  familiar 
with  nature's  methods  sees  in  these  survivors  resistant  strains  and 
saves  the  few  straggling  plants  for  seed,  with  the  hope  that  the 
few  survivors  may  have  some  peculiarity  transmittable  to  progeny, 
making  them  resistant  to  the  factor  that  caused  the  general  de- 
struction of  the  crop.  In  this  way  originated  the  wilt-resistant 
cotton,  wilt-resistant  cowpeas  and  flax,  and  cowpeas  and  tobacco 
resistant  to  nematode  or  root-knot.  Strains  of  red-clover  resistant 
to  anthracnose  (a  disease  which  in  many  sections  of  the  South 
makes  it  impossible  to  grow  ordinary  non-resistant  clover)  were 
also  originated  in  this  way.  ...  In  some  of  the  older  and  more 
thickly  populated  parts  of  the  world,  necessity  has  forced  the  saving 
of  the  last  straw.  This  is  why  we  find  the  drought-resistant  durum 
wheats  in  the  dry  regions  of  Russia  and  Asia  and  around  the 
Mediterranean,  the  alkali-  and  drought-resistant  alfalfas  and  other 
forage  crops  in  the  same  regions,  a  cold-resistant  alfalfa  in  Siberia 
and  Northern  Manchuria,  the  cold-resistant  winter-wheats  of  Rus- 
sia, and  other  crops  too  numerous  to  mention.  Hundreds  of  years 
of  culture  and  selection,  forced  by  poverty  and  necessity  under 
forbidding  conditions  of  cold  and  drought  and  disease,  have  made 
those  sections  veritable  storehouses  of  good  things,  but  what  na- 
ture and  necessity  have  not  produced  for  us  we  can  in  large  meas- 
ure do  for  ourselves.  We  can  combine  the  cold-resisting  quality 
of  the  trifoliate  inedible  orange  with  the  fruit  qualities  of  the  ten- 
der, sweet  orange  ;  the  disease-resistant  quality  of  the  citron  with 
the  fruit  quality  of  the  edible  melons  :  the  rust-resistant  quality  of 
the  durum  wheat  with  the  berry  of  the  blue  stem  ;  the  cold-resist- 
ant quality  of  the  wild  crab  with  the  fruit  of  our  finer  apples.  The 
possibilities  of  such  composite  breeding  have  scarcely  been 
touched  or  appreciated." 


HOW  NOT  TO  RECOGNIZE  DISEASE— That  some  physi- 
cians diagnose  ailments,  in  certain  cases,  not  from  actual  examina- 
tion of  the  patient,  but  from  what  is  told  them  by  other  persons, 
is  the  somewhat  disquieting  accusation  made  by  The  Dietetic  and 
Hygienic  Gazette  (October).      Says  a  writer  in  this  magazine  : 

"We  have  frequently  asked  ourselves  how  many  times  a  diagno- 
sis is  made  by  physicians,  especially  in  somewhat  obscure  cases, 
by  suggestions  from  the  family  or  friends.  Let  us  illustrate  by 
citing  a  case,  which  for  our  purposes  may  be  considered  a  hypo- 
thetical one.  A  lady  is  taken  suddenly  dangerously  ill  at  midnight, 
the  family  physician  is  hurriedly  sent  for.  and  is  told  by  the  hus- 
band and  mother  before  entering  the  sick-chamber  that  the  patient 
partook  of  a  portion  of  a  bad  fish  for  dinner.  The  mother  is  sure 
the  fish  was  bad  because  it  tasted  tainted,  further  stating  that  she 
did  not  eat  of  her  portion,  rejecting  the  first  bite  ;  therefore  the 
patient  must  be  suffering  from  ptomain-poisoning.     The  physician 
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finds  his  patient  suffering  greatl)  ;  there  .ire  nausea  and  vomiting. 

some  fever,  with  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  cramps  in  the  limbs,  and 

tenderness  of  the  abdomen.     Calomel  is  given,  followed  by  a  saline 

hartic,  brandy,  and  an  opiate,  with  hot  cloths  ovei  the  abdomen. 

Thus  the  patient  is  left  until  noon  the  next  day.  with  instructions 
to   the   attendant   to  give  opiates   often   enough   to   quiet    pain. 

Thirty-six  hours  from  the  onset  of  attack  patient  dies.  Autopsy 
requested  and  made,  disclosing  death  from  a  ruptured  appendix. 
Now  the  question  arises,  would  a  proper  diagnosis  have  been  made 
if  the  suggestion  of  ptomain-poisoning  had  not  been  given,  and  in 
that  case  could  the  patient  have  been  saved  by  timely  surgical  pro- 
cedures? The  moral  of  this  illustration  is  for  the  medical  attend- 
ant to  make  the  diagnosis  in  the  sick-chamber  after  examination 
of  the  patient,  and  not  in  an  anteroom." 


TO  MAKE  SUBWAYS  NOISELESS 

^HE  results  of  an  investigation  made  by  the  authorities  of  the 
A  Metropolitan  underground  line  in  Paris,  with  a  view  to  less- 
ening noise  due  to  the  passage  of  trains,  are  treated  by  R.  Bonnin 
in  La  Nature  (Paris,  September  7).  His  conclusions  are  interest- 
ing to  all  travelers  in  subways,  and  althosome  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Paris  engineers  are  already  embodied  in  American 
subway  construction,  they  are  worth  careful  attention.     He  says : 

"A  preliminary  question  occurs  at  the  outset.  What  causes  this 
noise  and  why  does  it  attain  so  great  an  intensity  in  underground 
roads?  The  noise  of  moving  trains  is  due  to  the  sounds  given  off 
by  the  vibratory  movements  of  the  rails,  wheels,  and  cars.  These 
result,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  rolling  and  sliding  friction  of  the 
wheels  on  the  rails,  secondly  from  the  shocks  received  by  the 
wheels  at  the  rail-joints,  and  finally  from  'flat  '  wheels,  due  to 
places  rubbed  flat  by  sliding  when  the  brakes  are  applied.  When 
the  track  is  strong  and  in  good  condition  and  the  rolling-stock  is 
well  proportioned  to  the  service  required  of  it.  these  vibrations, 
being  slight,  produce  sound-waves  of  feeble  intensity.  This  is 
what  happens  in  the  open  country. 

"  But  if  these  sound-waves,  feeble  tho  they  may  be,  encounter 
near-by  walls  from  which  they  are  reflected,  the  intensity  of  the 
sound  is  accentuated,  and  with  multiplication  of  the  reflection  the 
waves  become  superposed  and  take  on  great   intensity.     This  is 
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what  ac  observe  in  tunnels  where  the  vibration-  are  reflected  back 
and  forth,  not  only  between  the  ballast  and  the  bottom  of  the  cars, 
but  also  between  the  walls  of  the  excavation  and  those  of  the  vehi- 
cles. This  acul  1  sound  becomes  greater  when  the  space  is 
more  contracted  and  enclosed,  as  it  is  in  city  underground  roads. 

"What  can  be  done  to  lessen  this  intensity  of  noise?  There  art- 
several  means.  ...  In  the  first  place  we  may  lessen  the  cause  oi 
the  sound-waves;    that   is.  the  vibrations  of  the  rails  and  wheels 


due  to  the  movement  of  the  cars.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this 
vibration  comes  from  the  friction  of  the  wheels  on  the  rails,  which 
is  specially  important  on  curves,  particularly  when  they  are  sharp, 
as  is  generally  the  case  on  city  lines.  The  evident  remedy  is  to 
replace  vehicles  with  fixt  trucks,  offering  great  resistance  to  turn- 
ing, by  long  cars  mounted  on  bogie  trucks.     This  is  always  done 

now  on  great  lines 

"To  diminish  the  vibrations  due  to  the  wheels  striking  against 
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rail-joints,  we  must  have  recourse  to  stronger  binding  at  the  joints, 
and  it  is  with  this  end  in  view  that  a  new  and  strong  system  of 
joint-connection  has  been  adopted  on  the  Paris  Metropolitan  line. 
As  for  the  shocks  resulting  from  'flat' wheels,  they  may  be  avoided 
by  frequent  inspection  of  the  wheels,  with  replacement  when 
necessary. 

"The  employment  of  these  various  preventive  measures  will 
surely  result  in  lessening  vibration  of  wheels  and  rails,  but  without 
causing  it  to  disappear  entirely.  We  must  have  recourse  to  other 
measures  to  weaken  the  intensity  of  the  sounds  that  can  not  be 
totally  supprest.  These  consist  in  reducing  the  sound  by  acting 
directly  on  the  vibrating  bodies;  that  is,  by  installing  mufflers  on 
the  principal  vibrating  members,  such  as  the  rails  and  wheels." 

There  is.  however,  another  cause  of  trouble.  This,  the  writer 
tells  us.  is  the  vibration  of  the  earth  itself  due  to  the  passage  of 
the  trains  and  transmitted  to  the  neighboring  buildings.  In  Lon- 
don especially,  such  vibration  has  been  responsible  for  much 
trouble  and  some  litigation.  The  prevailing  opinion  that  this 
vibration  may  be  greati/  lessened  by  the  use  of  proper  ballast  has 
proved  erroneous.  'The  plan  may  work  in  the  open  air,  but  in  an 
underground  road,  where  a  rigid  concrete  foundation  underlies  the 
ballast,  it  can  not  be  depended  upon.  If  earth-tremor  is  to  be  pre- 
vented, some  other  method  of  supporting  the  track  must  be 
adopted,  like  that  used  for  some  time  past  in  certain  manufactui- 
ing  establishments,  to  lessen  the  noise  of  heavy  machinery.  In 
the  plan  devised  by  Leon  Malo,  a  French  engineer,  asphalt  or 
some  similar  deadening  material  is  used  as  a  foundation  instead 
of  concrete.  'This  system  it  is  proposed  by  'Thierry,  one  of  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  Paris  Metropolitan,  to  extend  to  railway 
construction.      Says  the  writer  : 

"Considering  the  excellent  results  obtained  for  several  years 
past  with  these  bituminous  foundations  in  deadening  the  vibra- 
tions and  the  resulting  noise  of  powerful  steam-engines,  trip- 
hammers, etc..  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  same  plan 
would  be  successful  in  preventing  the  much  slighter  vibration  from 
passing  trains. 

"As  for  the  noise  due  to  the  wheels,  there  is  a  simple  method  of 
prevention.  Wheels  built  up  of  disks  should  be  used,  and  these 
should  be  separated  by  deadening  substances  such  as  wood,  papier 
mache,  or  india  rubber.  This  is  no  innovation ;  for  such  wheels 
have  long  been  used  on  certain  foreign  railways.. 
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"There  remains  the  noise  due  to  reflection  from  the  tunnel  walls 
and  the  sides  of  the  cars.  Reflection  from  the  tunnel  may  be  less- 
ened by  coating  it  with  asphalt,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  absorbs 
sound-waves  readily.  As  for  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  cars, 
these  should  also  be  coated  with  some  absorbent  material,  perhaps 
felt,  whose  qualities  in  this  direction  are  well  known 

"To  sum  up,  the  means  of  preventing  noise  in  underground 
roads  are  the  following:  (ij  Reduction  of  sliding  friction  of 
wheels  on  rails  by  using  long  cars  and  pivoted  trucks,  (2)  reduc- 
tion of  shock  at  rail-joints  by  strengthening  these  joints,  (3)  instal- 
lation of  mufflers  on  the  chief  vibrating  members,  such  as  rails  and 
wheels,  (4)  deadening  the  reflections  from  tunnel  floor  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cars,  (5)  deadening  the  sounds  reaching  the  ear  laterally 
from  the  tunnel-walls. 

"These  methods  seem  reasonable  and  should  be  tried,  even  if  on 
a  small  scale,  to  test  their  practical  value.  They  are  simple  as 
well  as  cheap,  since  the  only  change  to  be  made  in  the  existing 
arrangement  of  the  Metropolitan  tunnel  in  Paris  would  be  that 
due  to  the  modification  of  the  road-bed  and  the  suppression  of 
the  ballast.  This  last  is  to  be  desired  also  from  other  points  of 
view,  since  its  value  is  small  as  a  deadener  of  noise  and  it  contrib- 
utes to  the  vitiation  of  the  air  in  the  tunnel.  It  also  hinders  the 
use  of  the  road-bed  by  pedestrians,  either  workmen  or  passengers 
forced  by  accident  to  leave  the  cars.  Its  omission  would  do  noth- 
ing but  good,  and  this  plan  has  already  been  partly  carried  out  in 
the  City  and  South  London  and  the  Central  London  lines.  It  is 
also  contemplated,  it  appears,  in  the  North-South  Metropolitan 
line  in  Paris."  -Translation  made  for  Tin-;   Literary   Digest. 


THE  BRUTE'S  LACK  OF  MORAL  QUALITIES— That  there 
is  moral  worth  in  the  most  commendable  phases  of  animal  life  is 
again  denied  by  certain  investigators  who  are  taking  part  in  a  con- 
troversy that  is  attracting  considerable  attention  among  scientific 
men.  To  these  must  be  added  Professor  Schuster,  who  asserts  in 
a  recent  number  of  Kosmos  (Stuttgart)  that  animals  lack  moral 
feeling  entirely,  none  of  their  acts  being  immoral  or  moral,  in  the 
broad  sense,  and  that  they  have  no  trace  of  a  sense  of  shame  or 
of  honor.  Their  courage,  he  declares,  is  "a  mere  impulse  of  na- 
ture." and  of  moral  courage  they  know  nothing.      He  continues  : 

"  And  animals  have  no  pride,  in  the  sense  of  man's  conception  of 
that  quality.  They  are  not  proud  of  their  kind,  of  their  kindred, 
of  their  individuality.  They  neither  have  an  individuality  nor  are 
individual.  Animals  are  not  proud,  because  they  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  scope  of  the  value  of  their  kind,  of  their  enter- 
prise, or  of  any  other  form  of  their  capability;  they  are  neither 
supercilious,  proud,  nor  the  contrary,  that  is.  grieved,  wounded. 
or  deprest,  in  regard  to  a  possible  pride.  When,  for  instance,  we 
say  that  an  eagle  is  proud,  a  horse  courageous,  that  an  ass  feels 
well,  or  indeed  too  well,  we  mean  the  physical  strength  that  ex- 
presses itself  in  their  shapes,  their  movements,  and  their  attributes. 
The  'spiritualized'  Reynard  the  Pox.  as  the  poet  describes  him. 
belongs  to  poetry,  and  is  not  an  appropriate  subject  lor  scientific 
investigation. 

"So  much  for  cold  observation.  In  these  assertions  there  is 
very  little  flattery  for  the  animal,  yet  in  view  of  them  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  wise  to  oppose  them  with  cool  persistency  to  the 
ridiculous  and  extravagant  effort  made  in  certain  circles  to  make 
us  believe  that  the  psychic  life  of  the  animal  and  of  man  have  the 
same  value. 

"We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  correct  tin    popular  belief  that  the 


psychic  life  of  an  animal  is  rich  in  mysterious  traits  closely  related 
to  our  noblest  emotions  :  and  any  explanation  based  on  mere  natural 
impulses  and  physical  strength  is  rejected  as  wholly  insufficient. 
There  are  certain  keen  observers  who  deem  themselves  brilliantly 
skilful  judges  of  the  animal  soul  and.  tho  not  lapsing  into  the  error 
of  superficial  anthropomorphism,  hold  that  the  results  of  their  ob- 
servation counteract  finally  the  position  taken  by  this  journal.  We 
feel  permitted  to  say  that  they,  strictly  in  consonance  with  popular 
belief,  see.  with  the  poet,  more  in  an  animal  than  a  mere  mechanism 
of  natural  impulses  and  physical  strength,  that  they  see  in  the 
psychic  life  of  the  animal  things  of  which  the  philosophy  of  the 
schools  does  not  even  dream." —  Translation  made  for  Tin.  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


A  NOVEL  PASSENGER-CAR 

TUP  departure  from  ordinary  design  in  the  new  steel  passen- 
ger-coaches made  for  the  Union  Pacific  road  has  already 
been  noted  in  these  columns.  Prom  the  accompanying  pictures  of 
the  new  cars,  taken  from  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review 
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(Chicago.  October  26).  it  may  be   seen   that  their  oddity   has  not 
been  exaggerated.     Says  this  paper: 

"The  experience  gained  by  W.  R.  McKeen,  Jr..  superintendent 
of  motive  power  and  machinery.  Union  Pacific  Railway,  in  design- 
ing gasoline-motor  coaches,  has  led  him  to  apply  the  ideas  evolved 
therein  to  the  standard  coach  of  steam  train  service.  The  first 
embodiment  of  these  plans  has  just  appeared  from  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  shops  and,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  accompanying  photo- 
graphic reproductions,  it  presents  a  rather  novel  appearance. 

"  In  practically  every  particular  there   is  a  wide  departure  from 

conventionality \s    the   roof  contains    no  upper   deck,    the 

channel-posts  rising  from  the  side-sills  are  continuous  across  the 
inverted  U  roof.  This  enables  a  most  substantial  yet  light  system 
of  bracing.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  noted  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  end  entrances  in  favor  of  a  center  entrance  enables 
very  deep  form  ot  side-truss,  while  the  spaces  usually  taken  up  by 
the  vestibule  platforms  are  used  to  much  better  advantage.  This 
is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  the  coach  weighs  no  more  titan  the 
ordinary  wooden  coach  of  the  same  total  length  but  of  eight 
persons    less   capacity.     The  resulting   1,145    pounds    weight 
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passenger  is  claimed  to  be  200  pounds  per  passenger  less  than  is 
true  of  any  other  all-steel  coach  yet  built. 

"The  24-inch  circular  windows  .  .  .  have  aluminum  sash  and 
in  their  rubber  casings  are  weather-  and  dust-proof.  The  supply 
of  fresh  air  is  taken  in  at  the  ends  and  screened  through  dust- 
boxes  before  being  let  into  the  car,  by  means  of  a  ventilating  sys- 
tem which  has  been  patented.  The  efflux  of  air  is  through  the 
roof  ventilators.  By  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  walls  an  in- 
crease of  7  inches  in  the  width  of  the  aisle  has  been  made  possible, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  interior  has  been  made  most 
inviting.  .  .  .  The  lavatories  have  been  located  on  either  side  of 
the  center  entrances,  thus  dividing  the  car  into  two  compartments 
which  may  easily  be  made  separable  if  desired.  The  car  is  lighted 
electrically  and  heated  with  steam.  In  all,  it  is  not  only  a  most 
interesting  departure  from  the  usual  designs,  but  one  which  offers 
many  excellent  suggestions  at  a  time  when  great  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  possibilities  of  steel  in  passenger-coach  design." 


IS  GAS  MORE  HEALTHFUL  THAN 
ELECTRICITY? 

IN  all  systems  of  illumination  where  flame  is  used  either  to  give 
the  light  itself  or  to  heat  to  incandescence  some  auxiliary 
body,  as  a  Welsbach  mantle,  the  nature  of  the  products  of  com- 
bination is  a  very  important  matter.  In  the  early  days  of  the  gas 
industry  it  threatened  to  wreck  the  future  of  gas  for  indoor  illu- 
mination, as  we  are  reminded  by  Vivian  B.  Lewes  in  a  lecture  de- 
livered before  the  British  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  and  ab- 
stracted, in  Technical  Literature  (New  York.  October).  Mr. 
Lewes  believes  that  gas  as  now  made  is  more  healthful  than  the 
electric  light.  He  notes  that  the  first  crude  gas  in  use  was  rich  in 
sulfureted  hydrogen,  and  gave  rise  to  such  discomfort  when  con- 
sumed that  ventilating  burners  of  clumsy  device  had  to  be  em- 
ployed, while  leaky  fittings  gave  at  all  times  an  objectionable 
aroma.     Says  the  lecturer  : 

"  A  very  short  period  served  to  convince  the  gas  manager  that 
the  purity  of  the  gas  was  a  matter  of  even  greater  importance  to 
him  than  to  the  public,  as  the  latter  could  escape  the  effects  of  the 
sulfurized  products  of  combustion  by  adopting  other  illuminants ; 
while  the  gas  manager's  livelihood  depended  on  keeping  his  cus- 
tomers. As  a  result,  purification  from  sulfureted  hydrogen  was 
adopted,  and  the  use  of  coal-gas  increased  with  enormous  rapidity. 

"With  the  advent  of  the  electric  light  as  an  illuminant.  great 
stress  was  laid  upon  its  enormous  advantages  from  the  hygienic 
point  of  view  ;  and  its  supporters  still  make  the  claim  that  it  must 
of  necessity  be  far  more  healthful  to  use  as  an  illuminant  than  coal- 
gas.  It  has  not  unnaturally  been  assumed  that,  owing  to  incan- 
descent electric  lighting  adding  nothing  to  the  impurities  in  the 
atmosphere,  and — what  is  quite  as  important — withdrawing  no 
oxygen  from  it,  it  must  he  the  most  hygienic  form  of  illumination 
to  employ;  but  in  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  electricity 
was  prest  into  the  service  of  man  lor  illuminating  purposes,  it  has 
become  perfectly  clear  that,  tho  it  is  inactive  as  regards  vitiation  of 
the  atmosphere,  a  gas-lighted  room  will  nearly  always  he  more 
pleasant  and  healthy  to  live  in  than  one  lighted  by  the  newer  form 
of  illuminant." 

In  all  processes  of  ventilation,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say.  the 
great  factors  which  enable  us  to  change  the  atmosphere  in  our 
dwelling-rooms  are  the  air-currents  set  up  bj  alterations  in  temper- 
ature and  diffusion  between  volumes  of  air  at  different  tempera- 
tures. It  is  this,  he  claims,  which  gives  coal-gas  its  great  advan- 
tages as  an  illuminant  over  electric  lighting.     lie  >a\>  : 

"Using  an  incandescent  mantle  on  an  atmospheric  burner,  about 
four  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour  are  consumed  ;  and  this  gives  two 
cubic  feet  of  carbon  dioxid,  which  would  very  soon  suffice  to  raise 
the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxid  above  the  sanitary  limit  of  6  parts  in 
10,000.  But  tho  everything  be  done  to  render  the  room  as  air-tight 
as  possible,  it  will  he  found  that  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxid 
is  enormously  less  than  it  should  be  by  theory  ;  this  being  due  to 
the  fact  that  alteration  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  room 
sets  up  currents  and  actions  which  tend  to  bring  about  a  change  of 
the  atmosphere. 


"Carbon  dioxid  is  a  gas  considerably  heavier  than  air  ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  it  can  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another  almost 
like  a  liquid.  But,  like  all  other  gases,  it  is  expanded  by  heat ; 
and  as  the  foul  air  coming  from  the  lungs,  and  containing  some 
five  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxid,  is  at  practically  the  temperature  of 
the  body — i.e.,  980  F. — it  at  once  rises  toward  the  ceiling,  while 
the  products  of  combustion  from  the  gas-burner,  being  at  a  still 
higher  temperature,  also  rush  up  to  this  point,  so  that  the  foul  air 
is  always  to  be  found  at  the  top  of  the  room.  One  might  think 
this  foul  air  when  cooled  down  would  descend  into  the  room 
again.  But  here  comes  into  play  the  process  of  diffusion — a  proc- 
ess by  which  gases,  instead  of  arranging  themselves,  like  other 
forms  of  matter,  according  to  their  weight,  undergo  a  mingling  or 
diffusion,  the  rate  of  which  is  dependent  upon  their  weight — a 
light  gas  mixing  rapidly  with  others,  while  a  heavy  one  diffuses 
more  slowly.  It  is  found  that,  once  mingled,  the  gases  remain  in 
perfect  admixture  ;  so  that  in  the  present  case  the  heavy  carbon 
dioxid  will  not  again  separate  from  the  air  into  which  it  has  be- 
come diffused." 

An  interesting  series  of  experiments  is  described  by  the  author, 
who  believes  that  they  show  conclusively  that  the  air  of  the  lower 
portion  of  a  room,  if  one  or  two  people  only  are  present,  is  as  pure 
with  gas-lighting  as  with  electric  lighting,  while  if  a  large  number 
are  present  the  advantages  are  enormously  in  favor  of  gas — the 
air  with  electric  lighting  becoming  rapidly  so  impure  as  to  be  dan- 
gerous.    He  continues : 

"  If  a  number  of  people  are  in  a  room,  the  organic  exhalations  as 
well  as  the  carbon  dioxid  and  water  vapor  evolved  during  respira- 
tion rise,  and,  reaching  the  level  of  the  gas-burners,  are  rapidly 
swept  up  to  the  ceiling  by  the  rush  of  hot  gas  from  the  burner — 
the  flame  and  heat  destroying  and  charring  a  large  proportion  of 
the  germs.  The  hot  air  reaches  the  ceiling  and  diffuses  through 
the  plaster  and  walls  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  and  in  doing 
so  the  charred  organic  matter  is  left  behind,  filtered  off  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  plaster,  and  rapidly  causes  that  discoloration  of  the 
ceiling  which  is  invariably  found  in  a  town  atmosphere  above  the 
gas-burner,  and  which  is  often  wanting  with  country  air.  That 
this  is  the  case  is  amply  verified  by  the  fact  that  if  beams  are  pres- 
ent at  the  back  of  the  plaster,  diffusion  is  prevented  at  these  points, 
and  their  position  is  plainly  mapped  out  on  the  discolored  surface. 

"When  the  room  with  its  occupants  was  lighted  by  electric  light 
there  was  no  rapid  up-rush  in  this  way  of  the  products  to  the  ceil- 
ing, and  the  organic  impurities  and  carbon  dioxid  leaving  at  body 
temperature  remained  diffused  throughout  the  whole  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  room,  causing  a  far  more  rapid  fouling  of  the  air  and 
injury  to  health.  If  such  a  room  were  entirely  left  for  its  ventila- 
tion to  diffusion  through  the  walls,  it  would  soon  acquire  that  sour 
smell  which  is  noticeable  in  many  rooms  of  the  poor,  in  which,  in 
order  to  keep  in  the  warmth  derived  from  their  own  bodies,  all 
ventilation  is  cut  off.  This  smell  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter,  tillered  off  during  diffusion  by  the  wall  surface  and 
undergoing  putrefactive  decay,  giving  the  offensive  odor,  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  which  is  to  strip  the  paper  from  the  walls  and 
lime-wash  them  as  well  as  the  ceiling.  Then,  and  then  only,  does 
!  \\r  smell  pass  away. 

"When,  however,  this  same  diffusion  through  the  ceiling  and 
upper  part  of  the  walls  of  the  room  takes  place  in  a  gas-lighted 
100m,  this  unpleasant  human  smell,  so  characteristic  of  the  'tube' 
railways,  is  never  detected,  as  the  small  quantity  of  sulfur  com- 
pounds present  in  the  gas  (as  was  shown  by  researches  by  Mr.  Otto 
Hehner  and  Dr.  Rideal)  is  largely  absorbed  and  fixt  by  the  lime 
and  lime  salts  present,  and  acts  as  a  disinfectant,  destroying  all 
forms  of  germ  life.  Here,  again,  the  hygienic  superiority  of  gas 
is  manifest,  as  in  a  gas-lighted  room  or  hall  not  only  are  the  germs 
present  in  the  air,  and  often  of  an  infectious  character,  destroyed 
and  burnt  up  by  the  flame  itself,  but  also  undergo  destruction  and 
disinfection  from  the  trace  of  sulfur  dioxid  present  in  the  products 
of  combustion — an  action  which  is  entirely  wanting  when  the  illu- 
mination is  due  to  incandescent  electric  light." 


ANTS  AND  INVISIBLE  RADIATION— Experiments  carried 
out  by  Silverlock  on  ants  show,  says  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
October  5),  that  these  creatures  are  very  sensitive  to  changes  of 
temperature.     We  read  : 

"An  elevation  of  three-tenths  of  a  degree  Centigrade  [about  one- 
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half  a  Fahrenheit  degree]  does  not  affect  the  majority,  but  if  the 
elevation  amounts  to  half  a  degree  [nearly  a  degree  Fahrenheit] 
they  show  disquietude  that  indicates  that  they  perceive  it ;  their 
senses  are  thus  much  more  impressionable  than  man's  on  this 
point. 

"The  same  investigations  have  demonstrated  that  ants  per- 
ceive the  ultraviolet  radiations,  which  are  invisible  to  us.  They 
are  not  chemically  affected  by  these,  but  they  change  position 
when  they  find  themselves  in  this  region  of  the  spectrum,  either 
because  the  invisible  'color '  that  they  perceive  does  not  please 
them  or  because  this  region  is  relatively  devoid  of  heat." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ROMAN  ROADS  FOR  MOTOR  TRAFFIC 

IT  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  solidity  and  permanence  of 
ancient  Roman  methods  of  construction  that  the  proposition 
to  use  the  old  Roman  roads  in  England  as  motor  speedways  is 


He 


A    STRETCH    OF    THE    ROMAN    ROAD    NEAR    HALTWH ISTLE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

made  seriously  by  a  writer  in  The  Car  (London,  October  9). 
says : 

"  Once  upon  a  time — and  the  big  best  maps  show  them  more  or 
less  clearly  now — England  was  covered  with  a  network  of  straight 
Roman  roads,  and  these  only  fell  into  disrepair  when  the  building 
of  new  towns  off  the  routes  necessitated  the  leaving  of  them  by 
their  users  to  get  to  those  places.  The  best  known  example  of 
what  1  mean  is  the  great  'Watling  Street.'  Every  motorist — who 
does  not  live  eternally  on  the  Ripley  Road — knows  how  from  Lon- 
don this  road  runs  almost  straight  through  St.  Albans,  Dunstable, 
and  Towcester  till  it  comes  to  a  little  place  called  Weedon.  And 
here,  because  most  people,  I  suppose,  wanted  to  go  to  Coventry  or 
Birmingham  or  Warwick,  the  road  now  turns  off  to  the  left,  and 
only  a  little  lane,  that  comes  perilously  near  to  being  a  grassy  one, 
keeps  the  direct  course  the  Romans  arranged  many  centuries 
before. 

"But  if  one  perseveres  and  follows  that  lane  to  about  six 
miles  east  of  Rugby  it  turns  into  a  road  of  sorts  again,  and  then, 
once  more  a  respectable  thoroughfare,  it  becomes  a  highway  be- 
tween Hinckley  and  Nuneaton  towns,  leaves  Tamworth  on  its 
right,  and  after  once  more  almost  losing  itself  near  Lichfield  bla- 
zons wide  again  over  Cannock  Chase,  and  finishes  up  as  one  of  the 
finest  roads  in  the  kingdom  all  the  way  to  the  pious  city  of 
Shrewsbury. 

"It  is  easy  to  understand  why  its  glory  departed — before  the  ad- 
vent of  motors — at  Weedon.  From  Towcester  to  Shrewsbury  there 
is  hardly  a  town  or  village  of  importance  on  its  route,  while  the 
Birmingham  road  is  herring-boned  with  populous  towns.  And  so 
as  there  was  no  use  in  running  empty  coaches  along  deserted  roads 
they  went  the  other  way,  and  as  distances  were  too  great  for  local 
traffic  to  keep  it  going  as  a  highway,  it  fell  into  disrepair,  and 
served  only  as  a  place  for  a  glorious  gallop  over  the  grass. 

"There  are  plenty  of  other  Roman  roads,  used  in  places  and  then 
dying  away  into  lanes  and  paths  and  even  private  drives.     I  have 


bumped  along  them»going  to  shoot  partridges  in  Cambridgeshire, 
pushed  my  way  along  them  for  grassy  miles  on  the  top  of  the 
Mendips,  met  them  in  Sussex,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  road  out  of  any  town  ending  in  'cester  '  that  does  not  start 
on  the  foundation  of  these  proud  legacies  of  Czesar"s  legions. 

"And  because  our  fathers  were  content  to  go  by  train,  our  great- 
grandfathers to  progress  from  town  to  town  by  easy  stages — what 
else  does  'stage  coach  '  imply? — and  our  earlier  still  ancestors  to 
remain  in  their  habitations  (happy  ones  .';,  we,  their  restless,  in- 
quisitive descendants,  are  tied  down  by  old  fashions  to  go  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  through  all  the  crowded  vil- 
lages and  towns,  without  the  option  of  being  able  to  avoid  them, 
tho  the  means  to  do  so  lies  ready  to  our  hand. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  that  every  Roman  road  leads  from  where  one 
is  to  where  one  wants  to  go,  but,  beginning  with  Watling  Street, 
and  going  on  with  the  great  'Fosse  Way  '  and  the  Pilgrim's  road, 
new  avenues  for  'speed  without  disaster '  could  be  opened,  the 
narrow  suburbs  of  provincial  towns  could  be  freed  greatly  from 
through  motor  traffic,  new  districts  could  be  toured,  and,  in  the 
remaking  of  these  arteries,  the  unemployed  could  be  far  more  use- 
fully employed  than  in  planting  cabbages  and  selling  picture  post- 
cards of  their  sleeping-quarters.  Most  motorists  would  not  grum- 
ble at  a  revival  of  the  old  turnpike  system  on  these  roads,  if  certain 
privileges  as  to  freedom  from  ridiculous  police  traps  and  such  like 
absurdities  were  not  practised  on  them  ;  but  for  non-motorists,  the 
chief  advantage  gained  would  be  in  the  availableness  once  more  of 
the  ordinary  roads  for  the  purpose  they  have  been  used  for  during 
the  past  century  of  providing  a  playground  for  children,  which 
latter  reason  is,  of  course,  'writ  sarkastick.' 

"If  some  one  who  has  more  time  on  his  hands  than  I  have  .  .  . 
were  to  take  a  map,  dig  out  the  buried  portions  of  these  roads,  and 
get  the  required  information  from  local  motorists,  he  would  be 
doing  a  great  work  for  automobilism  and  doubtless  acquire  undy- 
ing fame  for  himself.     The  roads  are  there,  and  I  am  quite  sure 


MAP    SHOWING     SOME     OK    THE     PRINCIPAL     ROMAN     ROADS     IN 

ENGLAND. 

the  lawyers  would  be  delighted  to  settle  the  question  as  to  any 
rights  of  way  which  may  have  lapsed  (or  not)  during  the  centuries 
of  mossy  slumber  that  have  elapsed  since  they  were  first  laid 
down.  And  if  cost  is  a  matter  for  consideration,  I  will  undertake 
to  back  an  ancient  Roman  road-builder  against  most  modern  sur- 
veyors, and  give  the  latter  fifteen  centuries  of  invention,  expe- 
rience, and  a  whacking  big  beating." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


"MODERNISM"  IN  AMERICA 

SOME  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exisl  anions;  American 
Catholics  as  to  whether  the  Tope's  encyclical  on  "Modern" 
ism"  has  any  application  to  conditions  in  this  country.  The  Rev. 
William  Starr,  of  Corpus  Christi  Church,  Baltimore,  states  in  The 
Catholic  Mirror  of  that  city  that  "  it  is  not  meant  for  Americans, 
and  that  the  Church  in  America  will  not  be  affected  by  its  provi- 
sions." Modernism,  he  thinks,  "has  made  little  progress  in  this 
country."  His  opinion  would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  general 
tone  of  acquiescence  with  which  the  Catholic  press  has  received 
the  pronouncements  of  the  Holy  Father;  but  I'iic  Catholic  Fort- 
nightly Review  (Techny,  111.)  observes  that  the  "luminous  exposi- 
tion "  and  "solemn  condemnation  of  the  most  dangerous  of  current 
intrachurch  errors  may  not  have  been  as  badly  needed  in  the 
United  States  as  in  Italy  and  France;  but  it  was  badly  needed 
here  too."  This  belief  is  supported  by  such  evidence  as  the 
following : 

"To  say  nothing  of  •Americanism.'  which  may,  we  think,  in  sev- 
eral essential  aspects,  be  justly  classed  as  'modernistic' and  of 
which  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  F.  S.  Goller  truly  observed  in  a  spirited 
address  to  the  Central  Yerein  at  Dubuque  a  few  weeks  ago.  in  the 
presence  of  his  Excellency  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  that  it  is 'by 
no  means  vanquished."  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  heretical  exe- 
gesis of  the  Abbe  Loisy  and  the  symbolism  of  Father  Tyrrell,  at 
both  of  which  the  encyclical  'De  Doctrina  Modernistarum  '  is  par- 
ticularly aimed,  have  obtained  a  foothold  also  among  .American 
Catholics.  When  Rev.  I).  S.  Phelan,  of  The  Western  Watchman 
(St.  Louis),  who  surely  ran  not  be  classed  among  the  'heresy- 
hunters,'  was  lustily  denouncing  Father  Tyrrell's  later  writings  as 
unsound  and  dangerous,  a  prominent  seminary  professor  defended 
them  in  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  (Philadelphia).  And.  as  if 
directly  to  disprove  Father  Starr's  assertion,  the  very  same  week 
that  his  above-quoted  interview  was  published  by  The  Catholic 
Mirror  there  appeared  in  the  New  York  Independent  portions  of 
a  'letter  written  by  a  scholarly  Catholic  priest  in  full  canonical 
standing  to  a  Protestant  friend.'  the  scandalous  tenor  ol  w  Inch  can 
be  inferred  from  the  following  specimen  passages:  "I  can  thor- 
oughly understand  your  astonishment  that  priests  should  submit 
to  the  stringent  code  that  now  coerces  us.  I  often  wonder  at  it 
myself.  But.  with  enlightened  priests,  this  submission  is  not  ow- 
ing to  VOWS  and  promises  made  in  ardent  and  unthinking  youth. 
We  submit  to  a  gre.it  deal  in  order,  by  remaining  in  good  standing 
within  the  Church,  to  help  the  movement  for  reform  and  change. 
If  only  we  mav  spread  a  little  light,  and  open  a  few  eyes  to  see  it. 
we  are  willing  to  take  the  buffeting  of  ignorant  despotism.  And 
then,  besides,  our  wonder  that  more  priests  do  not  revolt  against 
disgraceful  intellectual  C;vsarism  is  considerably  modified  when 
we  discover  how  few  priests  are  in  the  smallest  degree  aware  of 
the  results  and  tendencies  of  modern  scholarship.  .  .  .  bet  the 
eyes  of  earnest  and  intelligent  priests  once  be  opened,  however, 
and  there  will  be  on  this  side  of  the  water  an  explosion  that  will 
shake  Rome's  seven  hills.  Hut  as  .soon  as  our  few  leaders  so 
mournfully  few  ! — come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  needed  reform 
is  more  than  Rome  will  ever  allow,  they  will  cease  throwing  away 
their  lives,  cease  living  beneath  the  heel  of  ignorant  medievalism. 
and  w  ill  step  forth  into  the  liberty  of  a  free  conscience  and  an  un- 
shackled mind.  Some  of  us,  I  think,  are  wondering  if  that  day  of 
sorrowful  duty  is  not  at  hand. 

"'Really,  the  intellectual  situation  is  very  critical  within  the 
fold  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Pius  X.  has  brought  in  an  era  of  re- 
actionary repression  which  is  worse  than  anything  of  the  kind  in 
the  memory  of  living  men.  What  will  be  the  outcome  for  the 
Church  and  for  many  individual  children  of  the  Church  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  are  now  asking  with  anguish.  The  via  media  be- 
tween tradition  and  modern  learning  which  Tyrrell  and  Loisy  have 
thrown  open  to  us  is  totally  rejected  by  authority  :  and  if  we  enter 
upon  the  road,  our  traveling  must  be  done  by  night,  so  to  speak;  for 
a  priest  who  would  confess  himself  a  disciple  of  this  school  would 
be  summarily  disgraced.  If  Loisy  dies  excommunicated  I  fear  that 
not  a  few  of  his  disciples  will  conn-  to  a  similar  end.'  " 


Telegraphic  dispatches  from  Rome  announce  that  Father  Tyr- 
rell, as  a  consequence  of  his  reply  to  the  Pope  which  we  quoted  in 
our  last  issue,  has  been  suspended  from  his  priestly  office  of  ad- 
ministering the  mass  and  is  now  awaiting  the  further  disciplinary 

action  of  the  church  authorities. 


NEW  RELIGION  OF  GERMAN    RADICAL 

THOUGHT 

\  MOVEMENT  in  some  respects  not  dissimilar  to  the  spirit- 
-**•  ual  side  of  the  English  New-Theology  movement  is  noted 
in  Germany,  where  advanced  philosophical  and  religious  thought, 
we  are  told,  is  seriously  undertaking  the  work  of  offering  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Christianity  it  claims  to  have  overthrown.  Recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  man  is  a  " religious  animal "  and  that  he  will. 
never  be  able  to  live  on  mere  negations,  radical  thought  has  en- 
tered upon  an  era  of  constructive  work,  and  seemingly  not  without 
some  success,  as  is  apparent  from  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Monist- 
enbund,  an  organization  which  is  endeavoring  to  establish  relig- 
ious societies  and  services  to  propagate  the  teachings  and  tenets 
of  the  Monistic  philosophy.  Such  at  least  are  the  introductory 
assumptions  to  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  present  religious  crisis,, 
entitled  "Religion  or  Christian  Religion."  by  Pastor  A.  C.  Fautr 
in  the  Christliche  Welt  (Marburg).  The  argument  presented  by 
this  paper  is  virtually  as  follows  : 

Modern  radicalism  has  a  religion  to  offer.  This  same  natural 
science  which  destroyed  the  old  faith  in  Cod  is  undertaking  to 
offer  a  new  faith  in  (iod.  This  same  science  originally  robbed  the 
natural  world  of  its  spirit  and  made  nature  a  purely  mechanical 
order  of  things.  Now  science  has  learned  that  there  is  something 
else  in  existence  besides  the  phenomena  which  can  be  studied  and 
systematized  ;  the  word  "soul,"  so  long  under  a  ban,  is  now  being 
regarded  with  honor  again.  The  world  no  longer  is  regarded  as  a 
soulless  machine,  but  as  an  organism  endow cd  with  a  soul.  Scien- 
tists are  teaching  that  the  world  has  a  soul,  which  is  the  mysterious 
background  or  foundation  of  the  activities  of  the  world.  All 
things  are  saturated  with  the  world  spirit  or  world  soul.  In  former 
times  natural  science  regarded  the  world  merely  as  an  object  of 
knowledge  ;  now  this  same  science  declares  it  is  possible,  and  even 
demands,  that  the  world  is  to  be  revered  as  the  object  of  religious 
feeling.  Formerly  it  deprived  the  world  of  its  ( iod  ;  now  it  makes 
a  god  of  the  world  itself.  The  Cod  of  the  old  faith  is  regarded 
as  a  visionary  conception  ;  and  science  still  adheres  to  the  tenet 
that  a  transcendental  Cod  can  not  exist.  Rather  the  world  itself, 
the  whole  universe,  is  Cod,  and  accordingly  the  soul  has  now  again 
an  object  to  which  it  can  consecrate  itself.  A  place  for  religion 
has  again  been  made  ;  indeed,  an  understanding  for  the  sphere  and 
function  of  religion,  and  even  the  necessity  of  a  religion  is  now  a 
demand  of  science.  A  feeling  for  that  which  is  great,  exalted,  in- 
finite, and  mysterious,  and  the  need  of  devotion  to  these  objects, 
and  even  consecration  to  them,  are  made  matters  of  prominence  in 
scientific  discussions.  The  human  soul,  we  are  told,  must  die  at 
the  idea  of  its  isolation  ;  it  accordingly,  in  sacred  reverence,  is  ex- 
alted at  the  idea  of  being  born  and  supported  by  the  Deity.  This 
new  religion  is  not  identical  with  the  old.  which  in  childlike  confi- 
dence trusted  the  fatherly  love  of  <  iod  ;  but  religion  has  been  en- 
tirely humanized  and  is  no  longer  a  faith  in  transcendental  things. 
Religion  has  been  restored  to  mankind:  and  this  is  the  religion 
of  the  modern  man  on  the  basis  of  the  pantheistic  teachings  of 
modern  science.  The  result  is  the  "  religious  common  sense  "  of 
the  modern  thinker,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  ab- 
sence of  all  religions.  ...  It  teaches  a  divine  immanence  in 
nature  and   is  a  kind  of  pantheism. 

After    giving    this    synopsis    and    outline    of    the    new    religious 

scheme    of    science.    Pastor    Faut    discusses    what    the     attitude   ol 

Christians  must  lie  toward  this  movement.     Is  it  possible,  even 

with  a  most    liberal    and  most    hit  it  udinarian    interpretation   of   the 
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Christian  system,  to  reach  a  modus  vivendi  with  this  proposed 
new  faith?  He  frankly  states  that  a  compromise  of  this  nature- 
would  be  impossible,  because  the  new  scheme  is  subversive  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  biblical  system.  The  crisis  is  really,  as  the 
article  is  headed,  "Religion  or  Christian  Religion."  T_(  go  no 
further  than  this  one  point,  says  the  writer,  the  faith  in  a  personal 
<  lod  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  Christian  faith,  altho  wt 
can  discard  anthropomorphic  forms.  Again,  he  adds,  the  fact  that 
religion  is  and  must  be  a  matter  of  personal  and  individual  deci- 
sion and  personal  submission,  a  personal  communion  with  God,  is 
indispensable  for  Christianity,  yet  finds  no  place  in  the  substitute 
offered  in  the  name  of  science.  And  further,  a  religion  out  of 
which  Christ  as  a  prime  factor  and  force  has  been  eliminated  is 
absolutely  irreconcilable  with  Christianity.  Only  one  conclusion 
is  possible,  we  are  assured,  namely,  that  he  who  accepts  this  pro- 
posed new  scientific  "religion  "  must  discard  the  substance  even  if 
he  should  insist  upon  retaining  the  name  of  Christianity.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  is  a  revival  of  religious  interest  among  the 
■educated  classes  in  our  times ;  but  something  deeper  and  more 
spiritual  than  scientific  pantheism  is  needed  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  human  soul.— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DENOMINATIONAL  JOURNALISM 

C"*AN  the  religious  press  much  longer  depend  for  their  support 
■*  on  the  sentiment  of  denominationalism?  This  is  a  question 
suggested  by  a  recent  discussion  held  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
ministers  of  New  York  on  the  relative  merits  of  "official  "  and  "  in- 
dependent"  church  papers.  One  speaker  is  reported  to  have  de- 
clared that  the  religious  press  "seem  blighted  by  what  is  in  effect 
an  official  censorship ;  for  it  prints  only  such  news  and  views  as 
please  those  who  dictate  the  policy."  To  a  lay  editor  it  appears 
that  the  trouble  is  not  summed  up  in  the  word  "official,"  but  rather 
in  the  word  "denominational."  As  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
says : 

"  A  paper  which  is  the  organ  of  a  denomination,  however  its  edi- 
tors may  be  chosen,  or  however  loose  its  legal  ties  with  the  eccle- 
siastical organization,  is  bound  to  be  in  practise  'official.'  If  it  is 
not  so  run  as  to  appeal  to  denominational  pride  and  prejudice,  the 
■clergy  will  cease  to  care  about  it  and  recommend  it  to  their  parish- 
ioners ;  and  the  parishioners  in  turn  will  see  no  earthly  reason  for 
subscribing  to  it  rather  than  to  The  Financial  Chronicle.  If  it 
fails  to  humor  the  leading  men  of  the  denomination  and  magnify 
all  denomintational  doings,  it  loses  its  last  feeble  excuse  for  exist- 
•ence.  The  difficulty,  we  suspect,  with  our  religious  contempora- 
ries is  not  that  they  are  'official,'  but  that  they  are  denominational 
in  an  age  which  cares  very  little  about  sectarian  lines.  The  lim- 
ited circulation  is  evidence  of  a  limited  interest  in  the  denomina- 
tion as  such. 

"  Of  this  lukewarmness  there  are  many  other  indications.  If  we 
may  credit  the  laments  so  loudly  voiced  at  conferences  and  con- 
ventions, people  no  longer  feel  that  passionate  attachment  to  the 
denomination  which  was  so  common  fifty  years  ago.  Methodists, 
when  they  move  to  another  place,  find  it  easy  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  Presbyterians  or  Episcopalians  or  any  other  religious  body 
whose  place  of  worship  is  conveniently  situated  or  is  attended  by 
their  friends.  Indeed,  it  is  a  frequent  complaint  that  when  fami- 
lies become  rich  and  fashionable  they  desert  the  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists, and  Presbyterians  for  the  Episcopalians — even  in  the  same 
town.  People  regard  the  church  as  a  social,  not  a  religious,  insti- 
tution; and  they  choose  one  sect  or  another  on  exactly  the  same 
grounds  as  they  would  choose  a  club.  The  causes  of  this  disre- 
gard of  denominational  lines,  the  slackening  of  the  hold  of  dogma, 
we  need  not  here  discuss.  The  fact  is  patent  and  admitted :  and 
under  the  circumstances  we  can  hardly  expect  paterfamilias  to 
subscribe  to  the  denominational  organ  in  order  that  his  children 
may  follow  the  doings  of  Presiding  Elder  Jones,  of  the  Pough- 
keepsie  district,  and  thus  become  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  one 
true  faith." 

While  zeal  for  the  sect  lias  waned,  this  writer  observes,  "the  re- 


ligious papers  have  suffered  on  the  other  side  from  the  fierce  corn 
petition  of  cheap  weeklies  and  monthlies."     Other  competitors  are 
also  named  and  the  reason  for  then  survival  considered  thus  : 

"  The  Outlook  and  The  Independent,  for  example,  once  religious 
papers,  have,  in  order  to  survive,  become  pretty  thoroughly  secu- 
lar, or  at  least  have  subordinated  the  religious  features.  They  and 
their  kind  are  far  more  entertaining  than  the  average  denomina- 
tional publication  ;  they  still  retain  a  faint  odor  of  sanctity  ;  and 
thus  they  are  the  refuge  of  people  who  want  good  average  reading, 
irreproachable — indeed,  highly  edifying — as  to  manners  and  morals. 
While  such  papers  as  these  are  to  be  had,  the  denominational 
weekly,  tho  never  so  ably  conducted,  must  fight  to  hold  its  own 
with  the  generation  bred  in  the  old  but  now  passing  creeds  ;  and  it 
is  at  a  terrible  disadvantage  with  the  rising  children  of  light,  who 
are  profoundly  ignorant  of,  and  equally  indifferent  to,  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  doctrines,  say,  of  Calvin  and  Wesley." 


ITALY'S  CRY   FOR  POPULAR   HYMNS 

THE  popular  hymns  of  a  nation  have  a  parallel  influence  with 
the  popular  songs  or  ballads.  The  maker  of  a  song,  we  are 
told,  is  greater  than  the  maker  of  a  law.  The  student  of  religious 
development  in  Germany  and  England,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country,  must  see  that  music  and  poetry  have  had  a  vast  influence  in 
the.spread  of  Christianity  as  an  instrument  of  moral  enthusiasm 
and  religious  elevation.  Luther,  Charles  Wesley,  and  Keble  still 
live  in  the  means  which  they  have  given  to  ordinary  mankind  of 
expressing  those  emotions  and  aspirations  which  are  common  to 
our  race.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  H.  Chignoni,  which  he  dwells 
upon  at  some  length  in  the  pages  of  the  Rassegna  A7azionale 
(Florence,),  one  of  the  most  commanding  literary  reviews  of  Italy. 
The  writer  reminds  us  that  there  is  a  vast  volume  of  hymnology 
and  music  in  Italy  which  belongs  to  a  Latin  age,  and  was  produced 
before  Dante  wrote  his  famous  treatise  on  the  Italian  "Vernacu- 
lar "  and  fixt  the  standard  of  the  modern  Italian  speech  in  his  im- 
mortal "  Divine  Comedy."  The  "Miserere,"  the  "  Dies  Irae,"  and 
the  "Te  Deum  "  are  still  employed  in  the  liturgical  worship  of  the 
Italian  churches.  They  have  been  wedded  to  music  by  the  genius 
of  successive  masters.  But  in  one  sense  they  are  not  popular,  and 
as  this  writer  observes  : 

"Another  sort  of  hymnology  is  now  called  for,  a  hymnology 
which  is  indeed  sacred,  but  still  is  independent  of  liturgy.  The 
people  need  the  power  of  saying  to  God  the  things  which  spring 
from  their  own  hearts  but  which  they  lack  the  power  to  formulate 
and  express.  It  is  indeed  deplorable  to  think  that  Italy  is  utterly 
destitute  of  popular  hymns,  popular,  that  is,  in  a  true  and  magnif- 
icent sense.  Such  should  be  distinguished  both  by  the  dignity  of 
their  language  and  the  beauty  of  a  music  which  the  people  might 
employ.  They  should  form  a  sort  of  poetry  in  which  the  noblest 
ideals  of  religion  would  be  exprest  and  be  songs  in  which  every 
Italian  from  the  King  to  the  peasant,  from  the  Pope  to  the  labor- 
ing man,  could  give  utterance  to  his  emotions." 

The  popular  hymnology  which  Italy  needs  so  much  already  ex- 
ists in  other  countries.     Mr.  Chignoni  observes  : 

"In  other  countries,  and  especially  in  Germany,  popular  hym- 
nology has  a  living  power.  In  Italy  such  a  thing  does  not  exist. 
There  are  popular  hymns,  but  they  lack  the  personal  character  of 
other  national  religious  poems.  That  personal  and  subjective  type 
of  hymn  it  is  the  duty  of  Italians  to  produce.  And  in  order  to 
produce  such  hymns  Italians  need  to  cultivate  not  merely  religion, 
but  religious  enthusiasm.  But  above  all  must  the  collective  life 
of  the  religious  community  be  realized.  This,  moreover,  implies  a 
recognition  of  the  special  character  which  belongs  to  a  special 
people.  There  would,  indeed,  be  no  greater  and  no  more  insid- 
ious mistake  than  to  introduce  the  popular  hymns  of  Germany 
under  the  impression  that  they  would  meet  the  popular  needs  or 
the  popular  taste  of  Italy." 

The  writer  concludes  by  urging  his  countrymen  manfully  to  at- 
tempt supplying  what  he  considers  to  be  necessary  for  the  religious 
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revival  of  his  country.  In  short,  popular  religion,  as  independent 
of  liturgical  worship,  is  at  present,  we  are  told,  necessary  for  the 
national  life.  The  people  need  to  realize  their  own  priesthood  and 
their  share  in  a  spontaneous  expression  of  their  feelings  toward  the 
Infinite.     To  quote  a  final  paragraph  : 

"  It  is  ours  now  to  fulfil  a  duty  which  may  seem  either  small  or 
great  to  us,  but  is  equally  demanded  by  the  claims  of  religion  and 
of  patriotism.  Our  religion  is  undoubtedly  wanting  in  energetic 
expression,  by  means  of  songs  full  of  sacred  fire.  Our  country  has 
hitherto  failed  in  securing  a  supreme  place  among  the  nations  in 
this  department  of  literary  production.  In  the  name  of  God  and  of 
Italy,  as  Christians  as  well  as  citizens,  we  ought  not  to  shrink  from 
a  task  which  it  is  so  obviously  incumbent  upon  us  to  attempt." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TRYING  TO  SPIRITUALIZE  HINDUISM 

THE  work  of  Mrs.  Beasant  and  the  Theosophical  Society  in 
the  regeneration  of  Hinduism  is  described  by  an  observer  in 
India  as  an  effort  to  "purify  and  elevate  the  popular  religion."  In 
thus  transforming  a  religion  of  materialism]  into  one  of  idealism 
her  work  is  commended  ;  tho  it  does  not  escape  notice  that  the 
forces  of  philosophy  are  lent  to  deepen  the  superstition  of  the  age, 
since  idolatry,  instead  of  being  banished,  is  interpreted  spiritually. 
Hinduism  is  shown  by  the  writer,  the  Rev.  N.  Macnicol,  to  be 
characterized  by  its  "  lack  of  articulation  as  a  system  of  belief,  and 
its  adaptability  to  new  circumstances."  This  adaptability  has 
made  it  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Besant  and  certain  of 
its  native  reformers,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  certain  influences  that 
limit  its  capacity  for  absorption,  it  might  have  been  led  to  "take 
Christianity  in  some  form  within  its  hospitable  borders."  As  it 
has  included  Buddha  among  its  incarnations,  there  seems  to  the 
writer  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  taken  Christ  as  well. 
Mrs.  Besant  was  lately  heard  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  interest  she  evoked  may  justify  the  presentation  of  her 
special  work  in  India,  which  the  writer  here  contrasts  with  that  of 
Swami  Vivekananda,  who  is  a  native  reformer.  We  read  in  The 
Hibbert  Journal  (London,  October) : 

"Certainly  Mrs.  Besant  is  exercising  a  remarkable  influence 
throughout  India,  and  an  influence  which,  in  spite  of  its  adherence 
to  much  that  is  superstitious,  is  helping  ultimately  toward  the  puri- 
fying of  Hinduism.  To  interpret  a  popular  superstition  as  a  sym- 
bol may  preserve  it,  but  only  for  a  while.  It  is  not  symbols  but 
concrete  and  gross  facts  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  worship. 
Mrs.  Besant  is  helping  indeed  to  revive  Hinduism,  hut  it  is  mainly 
by  directing  attention  toward  its  spiritual  content  and  by  morali- 
zing and  organizing  it.  Her  superstitions,  if  we  may  call  them  so, 
have  been  kept  for  the  most  part  hitherto  in  the  background. 
Swami  Vivekananda  would  have  none  of  them.  'These  creepy 
things,'  he  said,  'these  mysticisms  .  .  .  are  generally  weakening.' 
He  aimed  at  establishing  what  he  believed  would  be  a  purely  ra- 
tional religion.  Mrs.  Besant  is  in  fuller  agreement  with  him  in 
her  vigorous  attempts  to  systematize  Hinduism  and  reconcile  its 
opposing  schools  of  thought.  Under  her  impulse  and  direction 
handbooks  of  Hinduism  have  been  prepared  and  published,  to 
serve  as  text-books  in  elementary  schools,  in  high  schools,  and  in 
colleges.  One  can  trace  throughout  them  the  valiant  efforts  of 
this  school  to  reconcile  conflicting  views,  to  rationalize  by  the  aid 
of  modern  science  and  supposed  psychic  phenomena  such  practises 
as  ancestor-worship  and  the  use  of  spells,  and  to  moralize  the  in- 
genuous religion  of  nature.  In  the  earnest  propaganda  that  cen- 
ters round  these  two  remarkable  personalities,  one  Indian,  the 
other  English,  the  unbiased  student  can  not  fail  to  see  that,  hos- 
tile as  both  movements  are  to  Christianity,  they  are  largely  debtors 
to  its  influence  and  products  of  the  moral  ferment  it  creates." 

These  and  other  phases  of  revival  are  noted  by  the  writer  as 
contributory  to  the  causes  of  the  reaction  now  observable  in  India 
under  the  political  guise  of  patriotism.  Patriotism,  we  are  told, 
"in  many  cases  has  united  itself  to  the  ancient  practises,  and  idola- 


trous festivals  have  been  invested  with  a  new  political  significance." 
We  read  further : 

"A  powerful  popular  leader  sees  fit,  while  denouncing  the  parti- 
tion of  Bengal,  to  affirm,  We  are  all  Hindus  and  idolators,  and  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  the  fact.'  But  there  is  a  manifest  insincerity 
in  such  movements  which  rules  them  out  of  our  consideration.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  one  may  always  expect  to  find  a  sincere 
patriotism  which  clings  to  the  old  ways  and  the  old  gods.  With 
such  a  feeling  Mrs.  Besant  has  considerable  sympathy,  and  claims 
with  reason  to  have  helped  greatly  in  the  revival  of  Sanskrit  stud- 
ies. But  often  patriotism  clings  to  customs  and  beliefs  that  even 
she  can  not  accept.  It  is  natural  for  any  people  to  be  excessively 
proud  of  their  own  national  achievement,  and  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  a  people  in  the  position  of  the  Hindus — at  once  of  great 
intellectual  ability  and  at  the  same  time  restrained  from  enjoying 
the  full  fruition  of  their  own  gifts  by  the  pressure  upon  them  of  an 
alien  civilization,  claiming  to  be  higher.  Their  patriotism,  unable 
to  boast  itself  in  the  achievements  of  to-day,  clings  with  all  the 
more  tenacity  to  the  achievements  of  yesterday.  The  sanctity  of 
their  sacred  books  is  multiplied  manifold  to  their  jealous  eyes. 
The  holy  land  of  their  fathers  seems  the  more  hallowed  in  contrast 
with  its  profaned  and  dejected  condition  now.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  one  who  comes,  like  Mrs.  Besant,  speaking 
smooth  words  and  sparing  their  amour  firopre  is  welcomed  by 
many." 


THE   MINISTER  OF  THE  FUTURE 

T  F  we  knew  what  manner  of  man  the  minister  of  the  future 
*-  would  be  we  could  prophesy  as  to  the  future  of  the  Christian 
Church.  So  says  The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World 
(Boston)  in  commenting  upon  the  speculations  on  this  theme  pre- 
sented by  President  Cuthbert  Hall,  of  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, in  a  late  number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  minister 
of  yesterday  we  know  as  a  clearly  defined  type.  "  He  was  a  man 
set  apart  to  have  special  intimacy  with  God  and  to  speak  with 
authority  because  of  intimate  knowledge  of  divine  will."  The 
minister  of  to-day,  The  Congregationalist  continues,  is  "an  exper- 
iment." "A  church  takes  him  on  trial,  and  the  trial  is  usually 
short."  The  minister  of  to-morrow,  this  paper  confesses,  is  "an 
unknown  quantity  "  ;  but  it  finds  in  General  Booth  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  two  types  of  preachers  that  it  thinks  offer  examples  of 
what  the  future  may  demand.     We  read  : 

"Gen.  William  Booth  is  not  an  orator,  and  his  addresses  are 
simple,  conversational,  straightforward.  But  crowds  go  to  hear 
him  because  he  speaks  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  average 
man  as  one  of  them.  His  message  is  pervaded  with  the  gospel  of 
deliverance  from  sin  through  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
with  the  summons  to  every  sincere  soul  to  help  men  to  gain  tha.t 
deliverance.  President  Roosevelt  is  a  preacher  of  a  different 
type,  but  none  the  less  a  minister  appealing  to  men  to  do  what  they 
know  they  ought  to  do  and  showing  them  how  to  do  it.  He  has 
been  often  criticized  as  a  rehearser  of  commonplace  truths  which 
no  one  denies.  But  his  strength  lies  in  making  those  undenied' 
truths  regnant  in  the  souls  of  men  because  they  are  regnant  in 
his  own. 

"  These  two  ministers  at  large  are  only  conspicuous  examples  of 
many  who  are  laboring  up  and  down  the  land  to  hold  up  before 
men  the  divine  ideal  and  to  persuade  and  compel  them  to  answer 
their  inward  aspiration  to  realize  it.  They  help  us  to  see  that  the 
ministry  is  not  decaying,  but  only  that  provisional  and  unessential 
interpretations  of  it  are  fading  away.  The  man  who  knows  God 
and  is  inspired  by  love  to  men  for  what  they  may  become  as  chil- 
dren of  God  is  a  prophet  and  belongs  to  the  ministry  of  the  future. 
Dr.  Hall  names  five  traits  which  distinguish  the  ideal  minister — 
simplicity,  unselfishness,  humanity,  hopefulness,  reverence.  As 
related  to  these  characteristics,  he  suggests  the  littleness  of  con- 
troversy over  things  unessential,  the  attractive  power  of  worship 
in  contrast  with  forms  of  entertainment  too  often  substituted  for  it 
in  plans  to  draw  audiences  to  the  house  of  God,  and  the  absorbing 
impulse  of  the  missionary  motive  to  give  a  minister  vision  and 
power." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


MARY  GARDEN 

THE  especial  star  of  Mr.  Hammerstein's  season  is  Mary  Gar- 
den, and  expectation  is  alert  for  her  first  appearance,  for  she 
is  said  to  represent  a  new  note  in  operatic  singing.  She  is  an 
American  of  Scotch  descent,  but  her  successful  career  has  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Paris.  There,  says  Mr.  H.  T.  Parker, 
"she  has  lived  the  life  and  enjoyed  the  note  of  a  French  singer  for 
a  French  public  in  French  surroundings."  Such  American  singers 
as  Marie  Van  Zandt,  Sibyl  Sanderson,  and  Emma  Eames  who 
have  enjoyed  a  Parisian  vogue,  have  been  "American  singers  "  and 
nothing  more.  In  contrast,  says  Mr.  Parker,  "the  Parisian  seems 
usually  to  speak  and  to  write  of  Miss  Garden  as  tho  she  were  one 
of  themselves,  and  while  she  has  kept  her  plain  Scotch  name,  they 
long  ago  Gallicized  it,  as  into  a  single  French  word— 'Marygarden  ' 
— the  peculiar  intonation  of  which,  especially  on  the  lips  of  the 
adoring  youngsters  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  print  may  not  indicate." 
Miss  Garden  is  described  as  having  "a  singular  and  captivating 
personality  that  has  long  and  readily  captivated  sensitive  imagina- 
tions." Her  singing,  it  is  said,  "like  that  of  Miss  Farrar,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  younger  operatic  generation  in  Europe,  is 
less  a  pure  art  in  itself  than  a  means  to  more  suggestive  and  poig- 
nant dramatic  expression."  She  seems,  says  Mr.  Parker  (in  the 
Boston  Transcript),  "  inevitably  to  regard  her  singing  as  primarily 
a  suggestive  and  idealized  speech."     Further  : 

"The  virtue  of  her  singing  is  her  ability  to  shape  and  color  the 
significant  and  the  haunting  phrase,  to  thread  her  way  through  an 
iridescent  web  of  them,  such  as  Debussy's  music  for  Me'lisande, 
and  to  give  each  a  characteristic  and  persuasive  shimmer  and 
edge.  In  all  her  parts  her  singing  abounds  in  subtle,  shaded  felic- 
ities. A  phrase  passes  and  is  poignant.  Another  comes  and  it  is 
suggestion  itself.  A  whole  passage  is  atmospheric  as  it  has  never 
seemed  before.  At  moments  her  singing  is  like  a  new  and  strange 
speech — as  new  and  strange  as  Debussy's  music.  The  listener 
feels  the  captivating  fascination  and  the  penetrating  suggestion, 
and  leaves  the  tests  of  cold  technical  blood  until  the  spell  has 
passed.     Then  it  is  too  late." 

The  r61es  in  which  she  will  appear  at  the  Manhattan  this  winter 
are  nearly  all  new  to  the  opera-going  public,  and  they  are  mainly 
French.  Thus  she  will  sing  Charpentier's  Louise;  Debussy's 
Me'lisande,  Massenet's  Thais,  and  Manon  j  and  Violetta  in  the 
time-honored  "La  Traviata."  Whatever  her  part,  declares  Mr. 
Parker,  "  in  outward  semblance  and  in  inner  suggestion,  Miss 
Garden  gives  it  sustained  and  significant  illusion."  We  read 
further : 

"  Her  Aplirodite  crosses  the  mole  at  Alexandria,  in  Erlanger's 
like-named  opera  from  Pierre  Louys's  novel,  and  the  pride,  the 
passions,  and  the  glories  of  the  flesh  are  in  it.  Easily  might  that 
old  and  decaying,  half-Oriental,  half-Occidental  world  have  seen 
her  as  the  incarnation  of  their  Astarte  or  their  Venus.  Three  days 
later,  Miss  Garden  may  happen  to  be  playing  Me'lisande  in  De- 
bussy's opera,  and  from  the  lonely  forest  and  into  Arkel's  empty 
castle  comes  seemingly  a  fragile,  evasive,  wistful  creature  out  of 
the  twilight  of  dreams  to  move  through  the  shadows  and  the  half- 
lights  of  Maeterlinck's  and  Debussy's — for  it  is  more  than  half 
his  now — pale  and  haunting  tragedy.  The  next  change  of  bill — 
she  was  running  through  her  parts  last  June — made  her  the  glori- 
fied 'midinette  '  of  Charpentier's  opera  of  Montmartre.  Externally 
this  Louise  might  plausibly  have  turned  any  corner  of  the  butte  on 
her  way  down  to  the  dress-making  shop.  Yet  through  this  realis- 
tic exterior  was  clear  suggestion  of  the  spirit  beneath  that  ripens 
Louise  into  her  own  happiness  in  her  own  way  and  into  her  full 
womanhood.  Then  Manon,  perhaps,  in  porcelain,  patches,  and 
brocade  straight  out  of  Louis  XV. 's  and  the  Abbe*  Pre'vost's  gaily 
mincing  Paris,  but  alert  with  all  the  little  fascinations  that  haunt 
and  bind  a  des  Grieux.  Then  the  Fiametta  of  Mendes's  verse  and 
Leroux's  music,  the  playful  and  pitiful  child  caught  and  torn  on 
the  wheel  of  the  passions  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Italian  Renais- 


sance. Next  a  Violetta  in  Verdi's  'Traviata,'  that  jwas  individ- 
ualized, but  in  which  operatic  precedent  seemed  to  oppress  and 
dim  the  singer's  own  traits.  And  so  forth  and  so  on  in  other  parts 
and  pieces  that  have  come  and  gone  on  the  stage  of  the  Ope"ra 
Comique  and  nowhere  else.  In  each  was  clear  and  separate  illu- 
sion, external  and  internal,  of  the  character  as  the  musical  drama- 
tists had  conceived  it ;  and  in  all,  in  spite  of  this  differentiation, 
was  a  common  quality  of  the  singing  actress  herself — a  kind  of 
captivating  elasticity  that  gave  them  the  breath  and  the  spring  of 
life,  that  sent  them  vibrating  across  the  footlights,  that  brought  on 
the  instant  a  delicately  responsive  thrill  in  those  that  watched  and 


MAKY    GARDEN     IN    THE    CHARACTER    OF        LOUISE. 

Mr.  Hammerstein's  new  soprano,  whose  singing  is  described  as 
"  less  a  pure  art  in  itself  than  a  means  to  more  suggestive  and  poig- 
nant dramatic  expression." 

listened.  Perhaps  in  this  curiously  vibrant  personality  is  Miss 
Garden's  hold  on  her  Parisian  audience.  Other  publics  have 
yielded  less  readily  to  it." 

Once  the  character  is  thus  suggested  and  animated,  Miss  Garden 
is  declared  to  bear  it  "steadily  and  cumulatively  through  the  music 
drama."     She  is  still  further  characterized  in  these  words  : 

"Never  does  she  step  without  the  frame  of  the  picture  and  be- 
come the  mere  singer  addressing  her  audience  with  the  naked 
power  of  song,  regardless  of  nominal  label  and  surroundings.  Al- 
ways her  singing  is  the  speech  of  the  character.  Almost  always 
her  acting  is  significant  of  it  and  not  of  the  trumpery  routine  of 
ordinary  operatic  miming.  Often  she  is  most  suggestive  in  her 
moments  of  repose,  when  she  listens  atmospherically,  when  her 
face  and  her  figure  are  translating  an  orchestral  phrase  or  vivifying 
an  instrumental  suggestion.  Yet  her  histrionic  means  are  usually 
simple.  She  shuns  the  overemphatic  and  the  overelaborate.  She 
does  not  clutter  her  parts  with  detail.  She  accepts  the  limits  of 
operatic  acting,  and  does  not  try  to  twist  them.  Qualities  of  the 
intelligence  and  qualities  of  the  imagination  seem  to  play  equally 
in  her  development  of  such  a  ripening  character  as  Charpentier"s 
Louise,  or  in  the  transition  of  Aphrodite  from  the  illusion  of  a 
beauty  that  can  command  utter  sacrilege  to  the  disillusion  of  pas- 
sion that  by  its  own  reckless  commands  lias  killed  response  :  or  in 
the  passage  of  Manon  Lescaut  from  the  heedless  inn-yard  of 
Amiens  through  the  pretty  sentimentalities  of  des  Grieux 's  lodging, 
and  the  nattering  follies  of  the  fete  to  the  common  decoying  of  a 
showy  gambling  house  and  the  piteous  end  on  the  road  to  Havre. 
Bach  is  lucid,  felicitous,  of  Ma/ion  and  no  other.  Many  a  singing 
actress  has  had  and  used   these  qualities  and   in  more  exacting 
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parts.  The  distinction  of  Miss  Garden  is  rath- 
er an  ability  to  suffuse  each  character  with  a 
pervading  atmosphere  and  suggestion  that  are 
half  of  it  and  its  music  and  half  of  the  singing 
actress  herself.  Throughout,  her  Mtlisande 
is  of  a  shadowy,  wistful,  remote  beauty,  in 
her  tones,  in  her  action,  in  a  kind  of  emana- 
tion of  the  character  as  subtle  and  as  enticing 
as  Maeterlinck's  words  or  Debussy's  music. 
The  breath  and  the  glamour  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance — Mr.  Hewlett's  Renaissance,  for 
example — suffuse  her  Fiametta.  Her  Manon 
has  a  similar  atmosphere  of  itself  and  of  its 
time — the  faint  fragrance  of  the  things  that 
beguiled  des  Grieux.  Properly  her  Louise  is 
prose,  but  the  fine  and  poignant  prose  whose 
significance  needs  none  of  the  aids — or  the 
affectations — of  poetry.  Felicity  makes  the 
charm,  and  atmospheric  quality  the  illusion." 


TO  BRING  ART  TO  THE 
"PLAIN  MAN" 

A  RT  museums  are  adapting  themselves 
^*-  more  and  more  to  the  needs  of  the 
"plain  man."  This  tendency  has  even  created 
a  new  science,  or  something  that  approaches 
a  science,  called  the  "new  musology."  Its 
object  is  the  systematization  of  means  to 
interest  the  general  public  in  art ;  and  co- 
incident with  the  new  spirit  is  to  be  noted  a 
"change  of  heart"  in  the  older  institutions 
like  the  art  museums  of  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton. Their  governing  boards,  who  used  to 
scold  "the  plain  man  for  so  rarely  crossing 
the  threshold  of  the  splendid  treasure-house," 
says  Mr.  Rollin  Linde  Hartt,  are  now  "scolding  themselves  for 
so  feebly  attracting  him."  They  do  indeed  "espouse  the  interests 
of  students,  connoisseurs,  and  experts."  Mr.  Hartt  goe:  on  to  say. 
in  Tlie  World's  Work  (November),  "tho  these  concern  them  less 
vitally  than  formerly,  for  they  seek  first  the  popular  response  and 
support  which  eventually  produce  students,  connoisseurs,  and  ex- 
perts." Special  stress  is  laid  upon  such  matters  as  plan,  lighting, 
arrangement,  and  the  character  of  the  exhibits  themselves.  The 
new  Boston  museum,  for  example,  will  when  completed  exhibit 
a  structural  principle  that  is  now  referred  to  as  the  "  Boston  idea." 
Put  briefly  it  is  this  : 

"The  new  Boston  museum,  for  instance,  will  enaMc  people,  even 
average  people,  to  look  at  works  of  art  without  undue  tax  upon 
legs  and  heads.  Its  vast  new  building  will  be  really  a  group  oi 
small  buildings,  all  under  one  roof.  The  plain  man  will  conquer 
it  piecemeal — to-day  a  gallery  of  paintings,  next  week  a  gallery  of 
sculptures,  a  month  hence  a  gallery  of  textiles.  A  single  visit  will 
exhaust  a  single  section  of  the  museum  without  exhausting  a  single 
visitor." 

In  the  same  institution,  again,  the  question  of  lighting  has  been 
determined  after  "two  years  of  experimentation  on  the  spot." 
This  of  course  is  a  feature  beneficial  to  all.  irrespective  of  class: 
but  the  question  nf  Sunday  opening  and  evening  opening  has  the 
"plain  man"  especially  in  view.  One  of  the  most  important 
changes  for  the  future  to  decide  in  the  case  oi  .ill  museums  is  that 
of  arrangement.  "Should  a  museum  be  esthetic  or  didactic?" 
asks  Mr.  Hartt.  Should  it  arrange  its  collection  "so  ;ts  to  yield  a 
maximum  of  beauty,  or  so  as  to  yield  a  maximum  of  instruction!  " 
In  answering  the  question  Mr.  Hartt  thinks  the  plain  man  is  hen- 
with  the  esthete.      I 'o  quote  : 

"They  say  that  we  have  arranged  our  treasures  as  it'  they  were 
so  many  fossils  or  stuffed  animals,  regardless  of  how  they  would 
look.     Nobody  quarrels  with  the  scientists"  definition  of  a  perfi 


H.    T.    PARKER. 

From  a  sketcK 

Mr.  Parker  is  the  brilliant  and  scholarly 
dramatic  and  musical  critic  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  whose  interesting  judgment  of 
plays  and  operas  we  have  frequently  quoted. 
Mary  Garden,  he  says,  seems  to  "regard 
her  singing  as  primarily  a  suggestive  and 
idealized  speech." 


scientific  museum  as  'a  complete  series  of 
labels,  illustrated  by  specimens.'  But  many 
are  they  who  resent  the  application  of  that 
definition  to  a  museum  of  fine  arts.  They 
find  in  its  adoption  the  chief  reason  why  so 
few  people  visit  the  great  naileries.  They 
insist  that  there  is  wicked  waste  in  robbing 
art  treasures  of  the  splendor  which  c.i<  h 
might  receive  from  a  grouping  that  would 
give  it  a  place  among  neighbors  so  selected 
as  to  enhance  and  glorify  its  magnificence. 
They  want  us  to  forget  the  dead  and  remem- 
ber the  living;  to  think  first  of  the  human 
heart  and  the  human  eye.  and  thus  to  make 
each  hall  a  palatial  marvel,  with  paintings, 
sculptures,  tapestries,  and  varied  art  objects 
combined  with  a  view  to  yielding  the  very 
maximum  of  esthetic  pleasure.  The\r  draw 
an  argument  from  the  superb  effect  attained 
by  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner's  arrangement  of 
her  collections  in  her  Italian  palace  in  Bos- 
ton ;  they  draw  an  equally  convincing  one 
from  the  harmonious  blending  of  sculpture, 
architectural  beauty,  and  the  glow  and  charm 
of  mural  painting  in  the  great  libraries  of 
Boston  and  Washington.  Further,  they  cite 
the  motives  that  prompt  the  production  of 
works  of  art ;  no  artist  paints  a  picture  or 
fashions  a  statue  with  any  consideration  for 
its  future  historical  interest.  To  call  his 
achievement  a  'specimen  '  and  coldly  give  it 
place  in  a  row  of  its  contemporaries  does 
violence  to  its  very  reason  for  being.  Be- 
sides, it  bores  the  plain  man,  while  mad- 
dening  the  esthete. 

"What  then?  Shall  we  content  the  human 
heart  and  the  human  eye  at  the  expense  of  the 
human  intellect?  The  history  of  art  lends  in- 
terest to  many  works  that  are  singularly  devoid 
of  beauty  ;  it  lends  added  charm  to  works  of 
great  beauty ;  it  is  enlightening  and  practically  useful  in  itself : 
it  makes  for  sound  taste,  and  enables  us  moderns  to  avoid  innu- 
merable inconsistencies  and  follies  all  too  accessible  to  historical 
ignorance.  It  was  Ruskin  who,  by  arranging  London's  National 
Gallery  chronologically  and  geographically,  set  the  fashion  since 
adopted  by  art  museums  the  world  over.  Such  an  origin  and  such 
a  consensus  of  support  may  well  encourage  esthetes  and  the  plain 
man  to  think  twice  before  denouncing  the  custom. 

"Clearly  we  have  here  a  question  where  'a  good  deal  is  to  be 
said  on  both  sides'  and  where  the  reasonable  solution  is  some 
form  of  compromise.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  a  mu- 
seum should  not  devote  several  sumptuous  halls  to  a  supreme  dis- 
play of  sheer  beauty,  with  every  other  consideration  subordinated 
to  the  joys  of  eye  and  heart.  What  if  this  means  looting  the  'di- 
dactic '  halls  of  their  most  magnificent  possessions?  their  places 
can  be  taken  there  by  photographs  and  reproductions,  so  as  to 
leave  the  series  unbroken.  A  card  on  each  copy  thus  substituted 
for  an  original  would  indicate  where  the  original  had  been  placed. 
In  this  way  the  historical  ideals  of  the  museum  would  be  realized 
practically  as  effectually  as  at  present,  and  its  esthetic  ideals  would 
lie  realized  incomparably  more  effectually." 

The  museum  may  profitably  concede  a  point  or  so  to  the  plain 
man's  taste,  thinks  Mr.  Hartt,  by  discarding  any  notions  it  retains 
about  "art  for  art's  sake."  The  writer  takes  courage  for  this  posi- 
tion by  the  exampleof  "numerous authorities,  including  Sir  Caspar 
Purdon  Clarke."  who  discredit  the  dogma.     He  adds  : 

"  .\  picture,  according  to  the  art-for-art's-sake  theory,  must  never 
tell  a  story  and  the  only  pictures  the  plain  man  deeply  cares  for 
are  those  that  do.  He  is  bored  by  mere  arrangements  in  color, 
mere  experiments  in  aerial  perspective,  mere  solutions  of  prob- 
lems in  tone  and  values,  mere  technical  triumphs  in  impression- 
ism. He  wants  a  picture  ^/'something  or  of  somebody — a  mother 
and  child,  a  battle,  a  race,  a  scene  from  a  play,  an  event  in  history, 
a  fair,  a  temple  service — a  picture  alive  with  human  interest. 
Why  not  let  him  have  it?  The  advocates  of 'art  for  art's  sake' 
were  right  when  they  taught    us  to  despise  bad   pictures  that  told 
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good  stories,  but  few  intellectual  humbugs  surpass  their  insistence 
that  art  has  to  do  only  with  visual  delights  and  must  never  appeal 
to  the  emotions  by  treating  a  dramatic  theme,  and  few  philosophic 
swindles  can  equal  their  denunciation  of  eminently  good  pictures 
just  because  they  tell  eminentlygood  stories." 


ASSAILING  THE   BRITISH   CENSOR 

1"*HE  P.ritish  censor  of  plays  has  got  himself  into  particularly 
bad  odor  of  late,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  vigorous  demand 
lor  the  sacrifice  of  his  head.  In  a  recent  dispatch  we  learn  that  a 
petition  praying  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  has  been  presented 
to  the  Premier  and  bears  the  signatures  of  practically  all  the  prom- 
inent authors  and  dramatists,  including  James  M.  Barrie,  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  Thomas  Hardy,  Anthony  Hope,  Henry  James,  Henry 
Arthur  Jones.  Maarten  Maartens,  George  Meredith,  Arthur  W. 
Pinero,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Alfred  Sutro,  and  Mr.  Swinburne. 
Curiously  the  names  of  theatrical  managers  are  absent,  for  most 
of  them  are  said  to  favor  the  retention  of  a  censor.  Not  many 
months  ago  the  officer  placed  himself  in  a  light  that  was  deemed 
ridiculous  by  prohibiting  performances  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
"Mikado,"  through  fear  that  the  Flowery  Kingdom  might  take 
umbrage  at  the  satire.  After  a  broadside  of  newspaper  criticism 
and  ridicule,  the  censor  retreated  from  his  position  and  removed 
the  ban.  Japan  even  took  a  hand  in  restoring  to  the  English  peo- 
ple one  of  their  favorite  operas.  More  recently  the  censor  refused 
his  permission  to  a  play  of  Mr.  Edward  Garnett,  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Oarnett  of  the  British  Museum.  The  dramatist  has  since 
published  his  play  with  an  address  to  the  censor  impugning  his 
office:  and  almost  everybody  is  taking  a  hand  in  persuading  that 
officer  that  he  is  an  absurd  anachronism.  The  office  is  described 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  in  a  letter  to  /'//<■  Daily  Mail  (London)  as 
having  been  "hatched  in  Peking  by  some  board  of  respectable 
rites,"  and  to  have  "come  to  us  by  way  of  Moscow."  He  brands 
it  as  "outlandish,"  and  "not  venerable."  and  recommends  that  it 
be  "knocked  off  its  dark  shelf." 

Mr.  (iarnett's  play  is  called  "The  breaking  Point."  and  the  ap- 
parent reason  for  its  interdiction  is  that  it  deals  with  the  story  of 
a  girl  who  fears  she  is  to  become  a  mother.  The  argument  against 
the  censor  is  that  he  has  passed  plays  that  treat  such  questions 
frivolously,  but  bans  plays  that  treat  them  seriously  and  healthfulb  . 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  in  an  interview  in  The  Daily  Chronicle  (Lon- 
don), thus  tries  to  estimate  the  censor's  viewpoint : 

"So  far  as  I  can  see.  after  the  banning  of  this  play  of  Mr.  (iar- 
nett's, and  the  passing  of  plays  like  'The  Spring  Chicken  '  and 
'The  Giddy  Goat,'  the  state  of  affairs  resolves  itself  into  this.  A 
playwright  may  be  a  frank  pornographer.  He  may  dabble  in  any 
muck  he  likes  so  long  as  he  amuses  mucky  people.  .  .  .  so  long 
as  he  ostentatiously  disregards  the  moral  effect  of  what  is  pre- 
sented, and  so  long  as  he  doesn't  care  if  its  tendency  is  to  encour- 
age the  brothel  as  an  institution. 

"On  the  other  hand,  directly  he  begins  to  write  anything  whose 
object  is  to  elevate  men,  to  make  them  think  seriously  of  the  great 
questions  of  sex  instead  of  just  jesting  about  them — then  he  is  in- 
stantly banned  as  a  disgusting  person.  To  my  mind,  a  public  offi- 
cer who  admitted  a  piece  like  "The  Spring  Chicken."  and  refuses 
to  license  plays  like  'Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  '  and  this  of  Mr. 
Garnett's,  rules  himself  out  of  court  as  a  moral  being  capable  of 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  other  people's  morality." 

The  peculiarly  gall ing  feature  of  the  censor's  office  is  its  irre- 
sponsibility. Receiving  his  appointment  from  the  King,  the  cen- 
sor is  amenable  only  to  the  King.  The  real  evil  of  the  censor, 
says  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  in  The  Daily  News  (London),  is  that 
lie  is  "all  that  is  arbitrary  and  all  that  is  secret."  This  to  Mr. 
Chesterton  is  the  ground  of  his  offending  rather  than  the  fact  that 
some  plays  seem  bad  enough  to  be  permitted  and  some  too  good 
to  be  played.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  objection  to  him  is  not  (as  some  bohemians  say)  that  he  is 


in  the  grip  of  conventions.  The  objection  to  him  is  that  he  is  not 
in  the  grip  of  conventions,  or  in  the  grip  of  anything.  He  is  quite 
as  independent  of  public  morality  as  he  is  of  individual  art.  Mr. 
Redford  is  the  perfect  anarchist,  fanciful,  wayward,  and  untamed. 
He  accepts  and  rejects  plays  like  some  wild  poet,  when  he  works 
without  a  conscience  or  an  aim.  This  is  what  makes  his  an  ag- 
gravated and  insufferable  case  :  this  is  what  makes  it  necessary  to 
sweep  him  away  before  we  even  begin  to  talk  about  the  sensible 
use  of  a  censorship,  before  we  argue  about  which  plays  should 
be  blacked  out.  at  least  the  censor  of  plays  can  be  blacked  out ; 
that  will  promote  morality,  whatever  else  doesn't. 

"Here  we  have  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  case  of  Mr.  <  .ar- 
nett.  Mr.  Garnett's  play, 'The  breaking  Point,' is  a  very  strong 
and  very  sad  play.  It  does  not  preach  anything  at  all  except  the 
idea  (hinted  at  by  older  tragedians)  that  life  is  rather  difficult  for 
some  people.  It  does  not  state  anything  about  sex  at  all  i  xcept 
the  fact  (boldly  unveiled  by  modern  science)  that  it  sometimes  re- 
sults in  parenthood.  If  Mr.  Garnett  had  been  a  pickpocket  he 
would  have  been  told  of  his  crime.  If  he  had  been  burnt  as  a 
heretic  he  would  have  been  told  of  his  heresy.  But  the  elfin  Red- 
ford  is  not  obliged  even  to  tell  Mr.  Oarnett  why  he  does  not  like 
the  play.  He  may  dislike  Mr.  (iarnett's  play  as  he  might  dislike 
Mr.  Garnett's  necktie  :  the  law  does  not  permit  him  to  tear  off  and 
destroy  the  necktie,  but  it  does  permit  him,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, to  tear  up  and  destroy  the  play.  Perhaps  he  dislikes  the 
play  because  he  read  it  by  twilight,  or  because  it  reminds  him  of 
days  forever  fled,  or  because  there  is  a  character  in  it  which  recalls 
a  relation  or  a  creditor  to  his  mind.  As  far  as  I  can  see  he  is  free- 
to  act  upon  any  of  these  impulses,  or  upon  much  worse  ones,  and 
no  one  can  call  him  to  account.  In  this  case  how  unjust  to  call 
Mr.  Redford  the  enemy  of  the  artistic  temperament  !  He  is  him- 
self the  supreme  artist,  incalculable,  fastidious,  reckless.  But  1 
for  one  have  always  been  against  the  tyranny  of  artists,  and  J  am 
not  the  less  so  in  this  curious  case  (perhaps  the  last  since  Nero;, 
in  which  the  capricious  esthete  wields  a  wild  political  power." 


BOOKS    IN   THE  RUSSIAN    REVOLUTION 

BOOKSELL1NO  in  Russia  would  seem  to  be  an  occupation 
not  eminently  attractive  to  the  seeker  after  fortune,  tho  for- 
tune might  come  to  him  who  is  willing  to  take  the  risks.  For  the 
past  two  years  Russians  all  over  the  Empire  have  been  feeding 
their  starved  minds,  but  the  period  during  which  this  could  be  car- 
ried out  without  molestation  was  very  short.  From  the  time  of 
the  Czar's  manifesto  in  October.  1005,  till  the  date  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  first  Douma  a  real  freedom  of  the  press  was  enjoyed. 
Since  the  latter  date  that  freedom  has  given  place  to  a  censorship 
almost  as  tyrannous  as  before.  Mr.  Leroy  Scott,  who  recently 
visited  Russia,  gives  in  The  Outlook  (New  York.  November)  the 
following  account  of  a  personal  experience  in  a  St.  Petersburg 
shop  : 

"I  asked  for  several  forbidden  publications,  and  was  informed 
with  great  courtesy  that  they  did  not  have  them.  "They  had  them 
— but  they  were  afraid  of  you.'  said  a  Russian  friend  after  we  had 
gone  out.  At  another  bookstore,  to  whose  head  1  had  an  intro- 
duction from  Gorky,  the  situation  was  just  the  opposite.  What- 
ever forbidden  print  I  asked  for  was  shown  me  instantly,  tho  with 
extreme  caution,  for  any  one  of  the  students  and  professional- 
looking  men  who  crowded  the  store  might  be  a  spy.  At  length  1 
asked  for  a  little  pamphlet  telling  the  story  of  Zinaida  Konoplan- 
nikova,  the  girl  terrorist  who  a  year  ago  killed  General  Minn — a 
most  dangerous  book  to  have  about.  The  dealer  fumbled  under 
the  counter,  let  me  in  behind  the  counter  beside  him,  and  handed 
me  a  large  volume  of  government  statistics.  "Face  the  crowd;  it's 
in  that,'  he  whispered.  J  faced  about  and  opened  the  book,  with 
its  back  toward  the  other  customers.  There,  within  its  pages,  in 
a  red  cover,  was  the  story  of  the  ex-schoolmistress  who  had  boldly 
and  gladly  exchanged  her  life  for  the  life  of  one  hated  as  a  brutal 
tyrant.  Behind  the  protection  of  the  government  report,  I  slipt 
the  pamphlet  inside  my  coat.  Then  1  handed  back  the  big  volume 
— and  the  publisher  looked  relieved." 

Prior  to  the  Czar's  manifesto,  says  Mr.  Scott,  "the  censorship 
scanned  every  line  before  it  could  be  printed  :    cut  out  offending 
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passages,  forbade  books  that  touched  upon,  in  critical  spirit,  the 
Government,  the  Army,  the  Church,  or  the  nobility  and  its  privi- 
leges." Then  came  the  edict  of  freedom.  Of  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced we  read : 

"Never  before  in  history  was  there  such  a  literary  outburst  as 
that  which  marked  the  next  six  months.  The  press,  unbound, 
sprang  into  life — tense,  feverish  life — whirring  night  and  day — 
throwing  off  in  vast  quantities  books  that  never  before  had  dared 
openly  appear  in  Russia.  Authors,  translators,  compilers,  strained 
to  keep  even  with  the  press's  mad  speed.  These  books  poured  by 
the  millions  and  millions  all  over  Russia,  to  be  voraciously  seized 
upon  by  a  people  starving  for  the  truth.  And  these  books  went 
not  alone  to  the  intellectual  classes,  who  had  before  been  almost 
the  sole  readers  ;  they  were  read  in  the  one-room  homes  of  work- 
ingmen,  in  the  one-room  cabins  of  peasants  ;  and  to  the  illiterate 
there  was  always  some  student  who  was  glad  to  read.  The  revo- 
lution by  the  book  was  on. 

"  In  the  American  development  of  reading,  fiction  has  had  the 
chiefest  part.  In  this  volcanic  outburst  in  Russia  fiction  has  had 
almost  no  part  at  all.  The  people's  own  life  was  so  full  of  sus- 
pense, of  the  dramatic,  as  to  make  the  drama  of  imaginary  char- 
acters seem  dull  commonplace.  Besides,  they  had  been  allowed 
fiction  before  ;  they  now  wanted  what  had  been  withheld.  And  it 
was  given  them  :  the  truth  about  the  Government's  oppression,  its 
corruption,  its  inefficiency — exposition  of  the  destructive  and  con- 
structive doctrines  of  the  various  antigovernment  parties — transla- 
tions of  everything  of  significance  in  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  on  economics  and  politics  ;  books  that  before  the  mani- 
festo it  would  have  been  a  Siberian  crime  to  write  and  publish, 
and  that  now  again  in  1907  to  write  or  publish  means  prison  or 
Siberia." 

To  disseminate  truth  and  ideas,  not  to  gain  profit,  was  the  mo- 
tive force  of  this  outpouring.  Books  "were  printed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  poorest  could  buy  them  ;  usually  on  the  cheapest 
paper,  always  with  a  paper  cover."  The  price  ranged  from  half  a 
cent  to  half  a  dollar.  A  large  part,  says  Mr.  Scott,  "were  written 
in  the  simple  language  of  a  primary  text-book,  that  the  men  who 
barely  could  read  might  be  able  to  understand."  A  Moscow- 
bookseller  told  the  writer  that  "four  thousand  different  new  books, 
practically  all  on  political  and  economic  subjects,  had  passed 
through  his  hands  during  the  last  six  months  of  1906,  and  an  even 
greater  number  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year;  and  that 
often  his  store  sold  forty  thousand  copies  a  day  at  an  average 
price  of  twenty  copecks  "  (10  cents). 

When  the  first  Douma  was  dissolved,  we  read,  "the  manifesto 
began  to  be  'interpreted,'  and  now  it  has  practically  been  'inter- 
preted "  away."      Further: 

"Writers  are  still  at  liberty  to  write  anything  they  please,  and 
publishers  to  publish.  But  as  soon  as  a  book  or  pamphlet  comes 
from  the  press,  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  censorship  committee 
that  exists  in  each  chief  city  ;  and  if  the  committee  disapproves  of 
the  book,  it  is  confiscated,  and  trouble  is  very  likely  made  for  au- 
thor _and  publisher.  So  the  difference  between  the  old  way  and 
the  new  is  that  under  the  old  method  an  undesirable  book  was 
stopt  before  it  went  to  press,  and  under  the  present  'freedom  of 
the  press  '  it  is  stopt  after  the  publisher  has  been  to  the  expense  of 
having  it  printed. 

"  Even  the  Czar*s  own  speeches  have  fallen  under  the  censor's 
ban.  However,  the  edition  that  stirred  the  censor's  wrath  was  not 
one  printed  under  imperial  auspices  to  be  read  and  applauded  by 
the  nobility,  but  a  rlimsy  pamphlet  of  eighty  pages  sold  to  the 
masses  at  fifteen  copecks.  Some  revolutionist  conceived  the  idea 
that  nothing  could  more  strikingly  prove  the  incompetence  of 
Nicholas  than  the  words  of  his  own  mouth,  so  the  Czar's  every 
public  utterance  since  his  accession  in  1894 — one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty speeches  in  all,  the  longest  one  page,  the  shortest  two  words 
— was  copied  from  the  official  records  and  made  into  a  book.  The 
effect  was  as  foreseen  :  people  read,  and  laughed  or  grew  bitter. 
Nicholas  was  guilty  of  lese-majesty  against  himself.  The  police 
got  after  the  book,  sought  it  everywhere  ;  and  Nicholas's  speeches 
were  added  to  the  most  illegal  of  illegal  literature  that  imperiled 
the  safety  of  Nicholas's  throne." 


Booksellers,  we  are  told,  are  "forbidden,  in  intricate,  all- 
embracing  legal  terms,"  to  have  in  their  stores — 

"(1)  any  printed  matter  that  had  been  ordered  seized  by  the  au- 
thorities ;  (2)  editions  lacking  the  name  of  the  publisher,  for  the 
absence  of  this  data  'always  proves  the  underground  nature  of  the 
said  edition,  and  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to  escape  investi- 
gation by  the  authorities  and  formal  trial  ' ;  (3)  'photographs  and 
printed  pictures  of  political  criminals  already  sentenced,  or  under 
judicial  investigation  ' ;  (4)  'printed  articles,  containing  offensive 
cartoons,  which  ridicule  the  acts  of  government  officials  and 
institutions.' 

"The  regulations  provide  that  the  penalty  for  having  any  of  this 
matter  in  the  store  will  be  the  closing  of  the  place  of  business  by 
the  authorities,  and  that  circumstances  which  add  to  the  offense 
will  result  in  the  confiscation  of  the  property." 


A  NEGLECTED  POET  OF  HUMANITY 

THE  poet  Crabbe  is  doubtless  much  less  read  to-day  than  he 
deserves  to  be,  for  his  poetry  has  a  human  quality  that 
makes  a  universal  appeal.  This  declaration  is  made  by  Prof. 
James  Churton  Collins,  while  admitting  that  the  lack  of  purely 
poetic  qualities  justly  entitles  Crabbe  to  be  called  after  his  eight- 
eenth-century contemporary  a  "  Pope  in  worsted  stockings. "  In  The 
Fortniglitly  Review  (October)  the  Birmingham  professor  makes 
a  plea  for  a  revival  of  interest  in  this  poet  as  follows  : 

"  To  say  nothing  of  the  many  elaborate  delineations  of  human 
nature,  of  its  infinite  idiosyncrasies,  whether  relating  to  the  mind 
or  to  the  passions,  to  what  is  normal  or  abnormal  in  both, 
Crabbe's  poems  can  not  fail  to  be  of  perennial  interest  for  another 
reason.  They  abound  in  living  pictures,  in  most  vivid  representa- 
tions of  experiences  and  incidents  which  must  always  be  recurring 
in  human  life,  and  which,  when  they  do  occur,  make  epochs  in  it 
terrible  or  pathetic.  Take  the  scene  in  the  'Boat  Race,'  where, 
in  all  the  agony  of  mingled  hope  and  despair,  wives  and  children 
are  importuning  the  survivors  for  news,  for  the  truth  about  their 
lost  ones ;  or  the  awful  passage  describing  the  sensations  of 
drowning  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 'Tales  of  the  Hall";  or  the 
awakening  of  unavailing  remorse  for  wrong  rendered  irreparable 
by  death  in  'The  Brothers  ' ;  or  the  late  repentance  of  a  false  wife 
who  has  still  a  heart — still  love  for  a  noble-souled  husband  in  'Sir 
Owen  Dale';  or  the  picture  in 'Ellen'  of  the  two  lives  blighted 
simply  because  of  vanity  and  caprice  momentarily  indulged  in  by 
the  one,  and  pride  and  reserve  in  the  other ;  or  that  most  pathetic 
incident  described  by  George  in  the  'Tales  of  the  Hall,'  where  he 
meets  in  her  degradation  the  woman  who  years  before  had  been 
the  angel  and  idol  of  his  dreams.  And  what  fine  analyses  he  gives 
us  of  the  temper  of  average  human, nature." 

As  a  painter  of  nature  as  he  knew  it,  Crabbe  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. "In  scrupulous  accuracy  of  minute  detail,  Dante  and 
Tennyson  alone  rival  him."     To  quote  further : 

"The  early  autumn  morning  in  the  first  book  of  the  'Tales  of  the 
Hall,'  the  autumn  evening  in  'Delay  has  Danger,'  the  summer 
heath  in  'The  Lovers'  Journey,'  the  river  scenery  in  the  ninth  let- 
ter of  the  'Borough,'  the  manor  and  manor-house  in  the  tenth  of  the 
'Posthumous  Tales' — all  these  are  masterpieces.  But  in  one 
sphere  of  description  Crabbe  stands  in  our  literature  alone.  The 
sea  in  all  its  moods  and  phases,  in  all  its  infinite  variety,  with  all 
its  associations  and  phenomena,  the  life  that  fills  it,  the  birds  that 
haunt  it,  its  splendors  and  its  glooms,  from  sun  and  moon  and 
night  and  sweeping  or  brooding  cloud,  he  has  painted  as  no  other 
poet  has  done." 

Crabbe  has  been  accused  of  cynicism,  and  on  this  point  the 
writer  remarks : 

"  Is  Crabbe  a  cynic?  If  mankind  consisted  wholly  of  dissenters, 
doctors,  and  lawyers,  his  cynicism  is  certainly  unalloyed,  for  of 
these  classes  he  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  worst  types 
only.  But  in  his  pictures  generally  of  men  and  women,  tho  he 
leans  almost  always  to  the  seamy  side  and  knows  average  human 
nature,  which  alone  he  knew  too  well  to  have  much  respect  for  it, 
he  holds  the  balance  quite  fairly." 
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Frothlngham,  Paul  Revere.  The  Temple  of 
Virtue.  i2mo,  pp.  183.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin  &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Hale,  Anne  Gardner.  The  Closed  Balcony.  Il- 
lustrated. 121T10,  pp.  334.  Boston:  The  C.  M.  Clark 
Publishing  Co. 

Hall,  G.  Stanley.  Youth:  Its  Education,  Regi- 
men, and  Hygiene.  i6mo,  pp.  x~37y.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

This  is  a  condensation  of  the  author's 
two  large  volumes  on  "  Adolescence  " 
(1904),  brought  out  by  request,  in  order 
that  their  practical  and  especially  the 
pedagogical  conclusions  may  be  available 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  parents,  teachers, 
reading-circles,  normal-schools,  and  col- 
lege classes,  by  whom  even  the  larger 
volumes  have  been  often  used.  Presi- 
dent Hall  has  had  the  assistance  of  Supt. 
C.  N.  Kendall,  of  Indianapolis,  in  his  se- 
lections, and,  with  minor  changes  and  ad- 
ditions that  were  necessary  to  bring  the 
topics  up  to  date,  he  has  included  a  new 
chapter  on  moral  and  religious  education. 
There  will  be  great  advantage  in  the  exist- 
ence of  this  handbook  to  "  Adolescence," 
tho  it  might  be  regretted  that  the  termin- 
ology and  philosophical  allusions  have  not 
been  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the 
layman. 

Hough.  Emerson.  The  "Way  of  a  Man.  Illus- 
trations by  George  Wright.  i2tno,  pp.  vii-345. 
New  York:  The  Outing  Publishing  Co.     $1.50. 

To  present  the  effect  from  being  thrown 
together,  with  no  reasons  for  existence 
save  what  could  be  obtained  by  their  own 
efforts  in  the  loneliness  of  the  Great  Plains, 
and  with  no  restraints  save  those  arising 
from  their  own  characters,  upon  a  man 
and  a  maid  reared  in  cultured  surround- 
ings, seems  to  be  the  aim  of  Mr.  Hough 
in  his  new  romance  of  American  history. 
The  period  selected  is  comparatively  re- 
cent, being  that  immediately  preceding 
and  including  the  Civil  War,  which  con- 
test the  author  makes  his  hero  describe 
as  "never  so  much  a  war  of  principle,  but 
rather  a  war  of  self-interest,  between  two 
clashing  commercial  parties."  The  style 
of  the  hero's  narrative,  in  the  opening 
pages,  is  too  archaic  for  the  period  treated, 
but  becomes  more  appropriate  as  the 
story  goes  forward.  There  is  a  very  fair 
description  of  the  differences  of  opinion 
between  Northern  and  Southern  sym- 
pathizers just  before  the  war,  in  Eastern 
Virginia  near  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the 
scenes  of  plantation  life  at  the  beginning 
are  well  drawn. 

Taking,  then,  John  Cowles,  the  son  of  a 
Virginia  country  gentleman  witli  loyal 
inclination,  and  Ellen  Meriwether,  the 
much-sought-after  daughter  of   an  officer 


stationed  in  the  West,  the  author  brings 
them  together  on  a  journey  to  Fort  Lar- 
amie in  Wyoming,  across  the  Great  Plains 
and  along  the  famous  Oregon  Trail.  John 
Cowles,  perfunctorily  engaged  to  a  girl  at 
home,  conceals  the  fact,  and  permits  him- 
self to  fall  in  love  with  the  military  maid. 
He  is  a  John  Ridd  sort  of  man,  with 
culture  added,  but  a  good  deal  of  a  cad, 
until  his  Western  experience  sifts  out  his 
better  qualities.  He  and  the  girl  get  lost 
from  their  party  on  the  Oregon  Trail,  not 
far  from  the  junction  of  the  North  and 
South  branches  of  the  Platte  River,  and 
the  description  of  this  incident  compares 
favorably  with  Parkman's  account  of  his 
missing  his  way  at  the  same  point,  in 
"The  Oregon  Trail." 

Lamb,  Charles.  The  Essays  of  Elia.  Frontis- 
piece. i2mo,  pp.  xxx-402.  New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell   &  Co.     $1.25. 

Malvery,  Olive  Christian.  The  Soul  Market 
(with  which  is  included  The  Heart  of  Things).  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  6-320.  New  York:  McClure, 
Phillips   &  Co. 

Martin,  Helen  Reimensnyder.  The  Betrothal  of 

Elypholate,    and  Other   Tales   of  the    Pennsylvania 

Dutch.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  249.  New  York: 
The  Century  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Morrill,  Jennie  Folsom.  The  Steady  Light. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-97.  Boston:  The  C.  M.  Clark  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Morris,  Charles.  Home  Life  in  all  Lands.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  viii-316.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.     $1  net. 

Parker,  Gilbert.  The  Weavers:  A  Tale  of  Eng- 
land and  Egypt  of  Fifty  Years  Ago.  Illustrated  by 
Andre  Castaigne.  i2mo,  pp.  532.  New  York: 
Harper   &  Brothers. 

The  strong  note  in  this  last  and  most 
ambitious  of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  novels 
has  but  little  to  do  with  the  traditional 
love  theme  of  fiction.  In  fact,  there  are 
few  novels  of  recent  years  that  use  so 
small  an  amount  of  the  material  deemed 
essential  in  the  construction  of  modern 
romance  as  does  "The  Weavers."  Yet 
the  latter  is  a  thoroughly  modern  ro- 
mance, dealing  with  the  period  and  the 
political  problems  of  half  a  century  ago, 
and  drawing  a  picture  of  the  British 
Government's  attitude  in  the  affairs  of  a 
barbaric  nation  that  might  well  be  taken 
as  a  reflection  from  one  of  the  studies  in- 
cident to  its  author's  parliamentary  career. 

The  reader  would  hesitate,  however,  to 
classify  "  The  Weavers  "  as  a  purely  po- 
litical novel.  It  is  that — and  more.  None 
of  its  characters  are  historical  personages, 
nor  is  there  the  elaborate  attempt,  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  Disraeli  and  Trol- 
lope,  to  portray  the  typical  Prime  Minis- 
ter, his  lieutenants  and  his  opponents, 
that  go  to  make  up  the  life  of  Parliament 


as  described  by  the  novelist.  Considerable 
space  is  given  up  to  the  latter,  but  the  real 
interest  of  the  book,  the  impression  which 
it  leaves  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  is  de- 
rived from  its  vivid  scenes  in  Egypt, 
where  a  young  Quaker  is  engaged  in  the 
novel  task  of  strengthening  and  regenera- 
ting an  utterly  dissolute  and  sordid  ad- 
ministration. David  Claridge,  this  Quaker 
hero,  is  a  strong  and  consistent  charac- 
terization of  some  of  the  higher  moral 
forces  of  a  Western,  Christian  civilization 
as  contrasted  with  the  very  different 
types  found  in  the  court  of  a  Mohammedan 
prince.  His  keen  intellect  combined  with, 
his  simple  sincerity  appeals  to  the  latter, 
who  accordingly  places  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment in  David's  hands.  The  story 
moves  through  an  atmosphere  of  intrigue 
and  dark  conspiracy  in  which  David  is, 
quite  naturally,  the  object  of  hatred  of 
Prince  Raid's  former  favorites.  True  to 
his  Quaker  traditions,  David  endeavors  to 
rescue  Egypt  from  the  enemies  within  its 
own  borders,  by  peaceful  means.  He  is 
continually  thwarted  in  this  attempt 
through  the  secret  machinations  of  the 
man  whom  he  has  displaced  in  Raid's 
regard,  but  whom  David,  laborin  under 
a  singular  obliquity  of  judgment,  has 
taken  into  his  confidence.  The  real  ha- 
tred of  this  man,  Nahoun  Pasha,  springs 
from  the  fact  that  his  brother  was  acci- 
dentally killed  by  David  in  an  encounter 
having  for  its  purpose  the  rescue  of  an 
American   girl,    Hylda    Mary  on. 

The  course  of  the  narrative  is  somewhat 
hindered  by  the  repeated  alternation  of 
scene  from  Egypt  to  England.  David's 
parentage  is  in  doubt  from  the  beginning 
of  the  story  and,  following  a  familiar  pre- 
cedent in  fiction  if  not  in  real  life,  the 
climax  discovers  the  fact  that  he  is  of 
noble  birth,  the  true  Lord  Eglington,  a 
title  which  has  been  borne  by  his  wicked 
half-brother,  whose  influence  in  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Office  has  been  used  to  thwart 
his  designs  for  the  regeneration  of  Egypt. 
Hylda  is  united  in  a  loveless  marriage  to> 
this  half-brother,  who  opportunely  dies  at 
the  end  of  the  novel,  leaving  her  free  to 
marry  David,  whom  she  goes  to  meet  on 
his  triumphal  return  from  the  campaign 
against  the  Egyptian  rebels. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  book  is  not  lacking 
in  well-drawn,  dramatic  scenes  growing  out 
of  the  conflict  between  Oriental  subtlety 
and  the  straighforward  Quakerism  of  Da- 
vid; and  the  picture  of  Egypt,  altho  pos- 
sibly not  an  altogether  accurate  one. 
emerging    from    its    centuries  of  political 
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darkness,  is  an  interesting  contributio 

the  romance  of  history. 

Reed,  M\rtle.  Love-Affairs  of  Literary  Men. 
Frontispiece.  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  pp  vi-  -04 
New  York     (i.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Si. 50  net. 

The  author  of  "Lavender  and  Old  Lace" 
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Seymour.     I  ,      Daj        Life    in    the    Homeric 

Crown   8vo,     New   York:   The  Macmillan  Co. 
$4  ne1 . 

There  are  several  ways  of  studying  the 
Homeric  poems.  Wolf  spent  his  mag- 
nified u  genius  in  textual  criticism  and  in 


and  of  other  books  pleasantly  remembered  expounding  the  origin,  authenticity,  and 
by  the  readers  of  them,  here  give  a  chatty  homogeneity  of  what  he  considered  the 
account  of  some  of  the  possessors  of  those    °"gmal  elements  out   of  which   the   Iliad 


distinctly  feminine  articles  whose  names 
have  chiefly  remained  in  our  memories 
because  they  were  the  objects  of  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  affection  on  the  part  of 
authors.  Some  of  these  ladies,  however, 
were  noted  for  their  own  accomplishments. 


Ji  is  good  to  learn  that  there  is,  "As  yet, 
no  essential  scantiness  of  supply  of  the 
delightful  and  old.  There  is  just  enough 
of  scantiness  to  render  the  quest  alluring." 
The  book  arouses  in  one  a  strong  desire  to 
be  up  and  doing  in  a  similar  quest.  It 
deals  with  everything  old,  from  houses  to 
furniture  and  china,  pewter  and  brasses, 
arid    gives   excellent    instructions   for    "re- 


and   Odyssey  had  been  compiled.      Bent- 

ley  busied  himself  with  the  mere  text,  and    pairing  and  polishing  at  home.' 

Gladstone  viewed  the  earliest    monuments         Sherwood,     Margaret,     The    Princess    Pourquoi 

of   Greek   literature    merely    as   a    field   of    H^ratoedA    I2mo'    PP;     ?»• 

speculation   upon   the   social,    ethical,    and 


Lest  a  perusal  of  the  volume  should  lead    lne   object   of  the   present    writer  is  less 


Illustrated.      i2mo,     pp. 
Mifflin   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Tilley,  Arthur.      Francois  Rabelais    (French  Men 
rchgious   phases  of  primitive  civilization.    °f  Letters.)     Frontispiece.     i2mo,  pp.  388.     Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.50  net. 


women  to  believe  that  being  loved  by  a 
literary  man  is  attended  by  too  much 
worry  and  excitement  for  the  average 
woman,  it  should  be  stated  that  hundreds 
of  authors  have  lived  and  married  and 
died  in  quiet  contentment,  and  their  wives 
have  never  been  mentioned  in  print. 

t   is,   then,   the  romantic  literary  love 


ambitious  and  perhaps  more  useful  to  the 
ordinary  and  especially  to  the  young 
scholar. 

Professor  Seymour  announces  with  great 
modesty  that  '"This  book  is  based  upon  a 
careful  study  of  the  Homeric  poems." 
The  contents  of  his  book  prov?  that  he 
has  set   himself  the  practical  and  difficult 


that  counts  with  the  public,  and  if  a  deep    task   "*    minutely   analyzing   these    poems 
mystery  is  added,  as  in  the  case  here  men-    as  lar  as  tlu'.v  express  the  actual  fabric  of 


tioned  of  Jonathan  Swift  and  his  two 
sweethearts.  Stella  and  Vanessa,  why, 
so  much  the  better.  He  kept  them  in 
ignorance  of  each  other  for  many  years, 
and  discovery  was  soon  followed  by  the 
death  of  both.  The  sex  found  its  revenge 
in  the  cripple  Pope,  who  was  laughed  at 
by  Lady.. Mary  Wortley  Montagu  and 
scorned  by  Martha  Blount.  More  equable 
was  the  romance  of  Samuel  Johnson,  who 
married  a  widow  much  older  than  himself, 
whom  he  loved  fondly  and  who  proved  a 
helpful  and  sustaining  consort  in  his  stren- 
uous existence.  Sterne's  variegated  course 
in  the  arena  of  love  is  lightly  touched  upon. 
('owper's  rather  grewsome  romance,  in 
view  of  his  recurring  madness,  is  described, 
and  a  short  account  of  the  wooing  and 
married lifeof  Jane  Welsh  Carlyleis  given 


life  in  the  age  which  perhaps  we  may 
call  the  Homeric  age,  aliho  we  are  not 
sure  that  it  was  the  age  of  Homer.  To 
this  end  Professor  Seymour  has  certainly 
stuck  to  his  text,  and  in  chapter  after 
chapter  of  this  learned  work  we  are  led 
through  the  scenes  of  Hellenic  life — the 
house,  the  farm,  the  battle-field— with 
the  words  of  Homer  as  our  guide. 
book  is  neither  a  volume  of  appreciative 
criticism,  nor  of  archeological  speculation, 
nor  of  historical  investigation.  The  au- 
thor's point  of  view  has  been  philological. 
He  has  taken  the  words  of  Homer  as  they 
express  the  various  features — the  Homeric 


Mr.  Tilley,  who  is  fellow  and  lecturer  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  author  of 
a  volume  on  "The  Literature  of  the  French 
Renaissance,"  in  making,  his  studies  of 
good  Master  Rabelais,  has,  he  says,  been 
largely  aided  by^the  material  published  in 
the  Revue  des  Etudes  Rabelaisicnnes,  con- 
taining the  contributiins  of  members  of 
the  Socii'te  des  Etudes  Rabelaisiennes,  a 
society  formed  in  1902  for  research  regard- 
ing the  master's  life  and  for  criticism  of 
his  writings.  The  first  part  of  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  a  biographical  sketch — the 
record  of  Rabelais's  life,  as  Mr.  Tilley 
notes,  "when  it  has  been  stript  of  all 
legend,  being  somewhat  bare  of  incident, 
while  for  certain  periods  it  is  a  complete 
blank,  which  we  must  fill  up  as  best  we 
\  can  by  inference  and  conjecture.  We  do 
not  know  when  he  was  born,  or  the  exact 
year  in  which  he  died.  ...  In  fact,  the 
whole  of  our  knowledge  amounts  to  little 
more  than  this,  that  he  was  first  a  friar, 
and  then  a  monk;  that  he  took  his  med- 
ical   degree    at    Montpellier;  that   he  held 


State."  the    Homeric   Home,    the   Homeric    [^  a  short  time  the  post  of  physician  to 


Food,  Property,  Trade  and  Crafts,  Sea- 
faring. Agriculture,  Plants  and  Trees,  etc. 
If  any  one,  even  an  English  reader,  were 


Edgar  Allan  Poe's  sad  story  is' recounted!    anxi"us  tc'  learn  everything  Homer  has  to 


and  the  author  treats  with  gentle  cyni- 
cism, as  well  she  may,  the  selfish  perform- 
ances of  Shelley.  Last  and  most  pathetic 
of  all  is  the  story  of  John  Keats  and  Fanny 
Brawne.  Many  letters  of  the  lovers  are 
printed,  a.id  there  is  a  philosophical  dis- 
cussion of  each  episode.  The  illustrations 
are  from  old  engravings  and  paintings, 
and  the  source  of  each  is  indicated.  The 
binding  is  daintily  decorated. 

Robertson,  Louis  Alexander.  Through  Painted 
Panes,  and  Other  Poems.  Frontispiece.  i2mo.  pp. 
159.     San  Francisco    A.  M.  Robertson.     Si.  50  net. 

Russell,  I"!  irence  Kimball.     A  Woman's  Jou 
through   the    Philippines.      (On   a   Cable    Ship     that 
Linked  together  the  Strange  Lands  Seen  en  Route  1 
Illustrated,      izmo,     pp.     xii-270.      Boston:      I.      ( 

Sakurai,    Tadayoshi.     Human    Bullets      A     Sol 
dier's   Story  of   Port    Arthur).     With   an    Introduc- 
tion   by    Count    Okuma.     Translated    by    Ma 
Honda.     Edited  by   Alice   Mabel    Bacon       Pronti 
piece.     i2mo,  pp.  xv-269.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.      $i.as  net. 

Sangster,     Margaret    E.     The    Queenly    Mo1 
i2mo,    5-270.      New   York:   Fleming   H.   Revell  Co. 
$1.50. 

Sauter,  Edwin.  Satires.  (Bona  Peritura,  The 
Street,  King  Fustian.)  i2mo,  pp.  55.  Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger.     Si  net. 

Scbaff,  Philip.  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Volume  V.  Part  1 .  The  Middle  Ages,  from  Gregory 
VII.,  1049,  to  Boniface  VIII.,  1294.  By  Schafr, 
David  S.,  D.D.  8vo,  pp.  xiv-910.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     S3.  2  5  net. 

Schuyler,  Mrs.  Van  Koert.  The  Road  to  Hap- 
piness. i2mo,  pp.  330.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Scott,  Leroy.  To  Him  that  Hath.  Illustrated. 
j2mo,  pp.  401.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.     $1.50  net. 

Sedgwick,  Anne  Douglas.  A  Fountain  Sealed. 
umo,  pp.  405.      New  York:  The  Century  Co.   Si. 50. 

S«rvisst  Garrett  P.  The  Moon.  (A  Popular 
Treatise.)  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp,  17  i\(>.  New- 
York:   D.  Appleton   &  Co. 


say  about  the  age  he  deals  with,  and  yet 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  poetry  of 
Homer  to  know  which  he  must  read 
himself  the  Homeric  poems— let  him 
Study  tins  book,  which  will  open  his  eyes 
to  many  facts  of  ancient  civilization,  its 
dignity,  polish,  and  sensibility  of  which 
he  never  dreamed.  To  the  scholar  and 
the  literary  student  of  Homer  this  work 
will  do  much  to  increase  the  facility  with 
which  he  reali/.es  the  literary  freshness 
and  reality,  as  well  as  the  poetic  sj Ven- 
dor, which  characterize  the  Grecian  epics. 
The  hook  is  amply  illustrated;  the  maps 
are  excellent-,  and  there  are  two  indexes, 
one  in  English  and  one  in  Greek.  A  more 
complete  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  life's 
externals  in  the  Homeric  age  we  have 
never  met  with. 


The  Quest 

New    York: 


Shackelton,   Robert  ami   Elizabeth 

of    the    Colonial.      1 2ino.     Illustrated 
The  Century  Co. 

This  volume  will  appeal  to  lovers  of  the 
antique,  and  in  its  attractive  apple-green 
cover,  which  contains  a  picture  of  a  colo- 
nial   damsel,    its    numerous    illustrations, 


the  hospital  at  Lyons;  that  he  wrote  cer- 
tain books;  that  he  made  three  journeys 
to  Rome;  and  that  he  resided  for  a  time 
at  Turinand  Metz."  At  the  same  time  the 
society  above  mentioned  has  added  very 
considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  M.  Lafranc  has  made  important 
discoveries  in  regard  to  Rabelais's  family. 
Mr.  Tilley  declares  that  "we  must  aban- 
don the  legend  which  represents  him  as 
a  gluttonous  and  wine-bibbing  buffoon,  as 
an  unfrocked  priest,  as  a  sort  of  ecclesias- 
tical Falstaff." 

Following  the  biography,  the  author  de- 
votes a  chapter  of  exposition  and  textual 
criticism  to  each  of  Rabelais's  works,  in- 
cluding "Gargantua,"  "Pantagruel,"  and 
their  sequels,  the  Third  Book,  the  Fourth 
Book,  and  the  Fifth  Book.  The  analysis 
of  the  text  of  the  last-named  is  very  com- 
plete and  incisive,  separating  the  doubt- 
ful matter  from  that  presumably  genuine, 
and  giving  reasons  therefor.  Then  fol- 
low discourses  upon  Rabelais's  art  and 
philosophy.  Mr.  Tilley  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  tho  an  artist,  Rabelais  had 
not  the  faculty  of  self-criticism,  a  quality 
wanting  in  most  of  the  French  authors  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  points  out  the 
essentially  optimistic  nature  of  Rabelais's 


good  print,  and  title-page,  should  solve  the  philosophy,  both  as  to  his  own  time  and 
Christmas-gift  question  for  many  persons. 
It  is  rare  that  one  finds  a  book  which  deals 
so  accurately  with  facts  pertaining  to  the 
furnishings  of  our  forefathers  and  at  the 
same  time  uses  dry  data  with  sufficient 
cunning  to  make  a  charming,  readable  tale. 
The  reader  is  taken  into  delightful  and  in- 
timate confidences  in  the  "Quest,"  and 
feels  that  the  authors  have  left  the  im- 
print of  their  own  charm  on  their  pages. 


the    future      There  are  a    careful    bibliog- 
raphy and  an  index. 

Wallace,  Dillon.  Ungavia  Bob.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  342.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

Wendell,  Barrett.  The  France  of  To-day.  1  2mo, 
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White,  Stewart  Edward.  Camp  and  Trail.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  viii-229.  New  York:  The 
Outing  Publishing  Co. 

Whitney.  Helen  Hay.  Gypsy  Verses.  12m*. 
pp.  ix-76.     New  York:   Duffield    &  Co. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

To  an  Athlete  llying    Young. 
By  A.  E.  Housman. 

The  time  you  won  your  town  the  race 
We  chaired  you  through  tlw  market-place; 
Man  and  boy  stood  cheerinj,  by, 
And  home  we  brought  yo  i  shoulder-high. 

To-day,  the  road  all  runners  come, 
Shoulder-high  we  bring  you  home, 
Ami  set  you  at  your  threshold  down, 
Townsman  of  a  stiller  town. 

Smart  lad,  to  slip  betimes  away 
From  fields  where  glory  does  not  stay, 
And,  early  tho  the  laurel  grows. 
It  withers  quicker  than  the  rose. 

Eyes  the  shady  night  has  shut, 
Cannot  see  the  record  cut, 
And  silence  sounds  no  worse  than  cheers 
After  earth  has  stopt  the  ears: 

Now  you  will  not  swell  the  rout 
Of  lads  '  hat  wore  their  honors  out, 
Runners  whom  renown  outran 
And  th    name  died  before  the  man. 

So  set,  before  its  echoes  fade, 
The  fleet  foot  on  the  sill  of  shade, 
And  hold  to  the  low  lintel  up 
The  still-defended  challenge-cup. 

And  round  that  early-laureled  head 
Will  flock  to  gaze  the  strengthless  dead, 
And  find  unwithered  on  its  curls 
The  garland  briefer  than  a  girl's. 
-From"  A  Shropshire  Lad"  (Mitchell  Kennerley). 


Verses. 


Copy  of  verses  wrote  by  Sir  Henry  Knatchbull,  Bart., 
1760. 

By  James  Russell  Lowell. 

[The  following  unpublished  poem  by  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  the  first  editor  of  The  Atlantic,  was 
written  in  September  or  October,  1857,  the  year  of 
the  founding  of  the  magazine.  In  sending  the  verses 
to  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  through  whose  kindness 
they  are  here  printed,  Lowell  wrote: 

"  I  enclose  the  autograph  I  half  promised  you.  In 
reading  the  verses,  you  must  not  forget  to  remember 
the  date  at  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written,  tho  I  have  only  succeeded  in  hitting  the 
style  here  and  there."] 

O,  share  these  flowers!  thus  Delia  wrote, 

And  pinned  upon  a  tree, 
With  her  own  hands,  the  dainty  note 

Addrest  to  you  and  me. 

The  trees  were  glad  that  saw  her  pass, 

The  turf  embalmed  her  trace, 
The  brook  flowed  slow  and  smoothed  a  glass 

To  catch  her  fleeting  face. 

Next  day  the  letters  fair  were  flown; 

Who  stole  them?     Dryads,  say? 
By  chilling  Auster  were  they  blown, 

By  Zephyr  lured  away? 

Perhaps  some  bird  the  leaf  conveyed 

To  line  her  happier  nest; 
O  lucky  eggs  that  shall  be  laid 

On  such  a  bed  to  rest ! 

Perhaps  some  squirrel  was  the  thief 

To  grace  his  hollow  tree, 
As  with  inscription  and  relief 

Our  galleries  do  we. 

But  no,  the  truth  was  simply  this: 
Young  Strephon,  wandering  by, 


TO   KKLIEVE    NERVOUSNESS, 

Headache,  Insomnia,  Exhaustion  and  Restlessness, 
take  Hbrs/oTd'8  Acid  Phosphate.  An  ideal  nerve 
tonic  in  all  forms  of  nerve  disorders. 


<L 


Does  your  skin  dry,  harden,  roughen 
and  crack  when  you  venture  out  of  doors 
in  cold  weather? 

The  trouble  may  be  due  to  any  one  of 
several  causes — wind;  exposure  of  the 
face  and  hands  after  bathing  them  in 
warm  water;  or  the  use  of  a  soap  which 
is  not  properly  made. 

In  any  event,  you  should  use  Ivory 
Soap.  Made  of  pure  vegetable  oils  and 
containing  no  "free"  (uncombined)  al- 
kali, it  not  only  cleanses  the  skin,  but  it 
helps  to  keep  it  smooth,  soft  and  healthy 
— in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 

Money  will  not  buy  purer  soap  than  Ivory.  Many 
toilet  soaps  which  find  a  ready  sale  at  15,  25  or  even  50 
cents  a  cake  are  not  so  pure. 

Ivory  Soap  -  9945-loo  Per   Cent.  Pure. 


J 


Close 


f.tting  lid 


Witt 


The   fire-proof   ash-can 
that  won't  wear  out 

A  can  that  meets  the  biff-bang  of  the  ash-man  without 
turning  a  rivet  or  showing  a  dent. 

WITT'S. 

other  ash-cans  are  soldered  ;  they  dent,  split  open  at  the 
seams— show  the  hard  life  thev  lead  a  little  more  every  week. 

WITT'S  won't. 

It's  got  a  corrugated  one-piece  steel  body.  It's  so  flanged, 
riveted,  steel-banded,  that  it  can't  split. 

<  )ne  man  writes  us  he's  used  his  Witt's  Can  constantly  for 
eight  years  and  it's  good  as  new. 

And  the  neat  way  it  takes  care  of  ashes — without  any  dust 
or  danger  of  FIRK — is  wonderful. 

Witt's  Can  is  made  in  Ohio.  You  can  get  it  anywhere  in  the  United 
Stves.     Known  by  the  yellow  label     li'it:'.< 

If  VOIR  dealer  hasn't  Witt's  don't  waste  time  over  imitations.  Send 
tons  for  Witt's.  If  you  don't  like  it  we'll  pay  return  charges  and  refund 
your  money. 

Three  Sizes:— No.  i,  if'i  x  25  inches  ;  No.  2.  iS  x  .•;  :  No.  !.  v>%  x 
25.     Witt's  l'.ii'.  No.  :.  5  gallons  :  No.  8,  7  gallons :  N.         1    gallons. 


ADDRESS 


I  Fire-proof  and 
water-proof  bottom. 


The  Witt  Cornice  Co. 


DEPT.  K. 


CINCINNATI,  O. 
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A  little  care — a  little  daily  attention — and  a  little  Milkweed 
Cream  will  give  the  woman  who  cares  a  perfect  complexion 

What  attention  do  you  give  your  race  and  hands?  You 
wash  them  of  course,  but  that's  not  enough.  Exposure  to  the 
weather,  to  heat  and  cold,  to  dirt  and  dust,  indoors  and  out,  to 
the  tainted  air  of  the  ball  room  or  the  steam  of  the  kitchen, 
will  take  the  bloom  from  any  complexion.  These  causes  and 
conditions  result  in  a  sallow  complexion,  make  the  skin  rough, 
coarsen  its  texture,  and,  unless  prooer  attention  is  given,  there 
come  lasting  and  unsightly  facial  blemisnes. 

Milkweed  Cream 

is  a  skin  food  with  tonic  properties.  It  is  dainty,  fastidious,  refined  ;  just  a  little 
applied  with  finger  tips  (no  rubbing  or  kneading)  clears  the  minute  pores  from 
dust  and  dirt,  stimulates  them  into  natural  activity,  and  through  them  feeds  the 
inner  skin  so  that  a  brilliant  and  glowing  complexion  is  obtained. 

Sold  by  all   druggists  at    50  cents  and  $1.00  a  jar,   or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price.      A  sample  will  convince  you;   mailed  free  tor  stamp. 

F.  F.  INGRAM  &  CO.,  77  Tenth  Street 

DETROIT,  MICH.  - 


SEEIY0UCAN1 


M 


%, 


FOR  77! 


is  for  particular  people,  fc 
little  things  which  add  tct 
groomed  man  or  woman. 

It  is  a   dentifrice  in  ps 
ordinary  pastes  because  th 
gether  by  intense  heat,  sot!.' 

It  dissolves  all  injurious  de  < 
ruin  the  delicate  enamel,  causi  3 
formation  of  tartar  and  destrv 
cause  softened  and  diseased  gu 

Remember  the  name  Zodn 
letter  of  the  alphabet  and  end  * 

If  your  druggist  does  not  \* 
a  large  (2}4  oz.)  tube  postpa  . 
don't  like  it. 

F.  F.  INGRAM  &  CO.,  7 
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There 
is  Beauty 
in  every 
Jar 


TT  whitens,  polishes  and 
preserves     the     teeth, 

strengthens  the  gums  and 

makes    the    mouth     clean 

and  wholesome. 

Packed  in  2  ^  oz.  green 

enameled  tubes,  conveni- 
ent and  economical 
to  use.  Avoid  sub- 
stitutes in  tin  or  lead 
tubes  with  paper 
labels. 


IT  UP 


EETH 

(jse   who  care  about  the 
ppearance  of  the  well- 

flirm,  different  from  the 
[  edients  are  blended  to- 
dentais  always  the  same. 

tivhich  discolor  and  in  time 
«  yed  teeth.  It  prevents  the 
J  poisons  and    germs   which 

T.  commences  with  the  last 
i  he  first. 

i  denta,  send  us  25  cents  for 
If  jr  money  returned  if   you 


Make  us  PROVE  what  Milkweed  Cream  will  do 

"Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  mail  free  a  sample 
of  this  delicious,  beneficial  Skin  Food,  and  also  a  booklet  containing 
autograph  letters  and  photo  engravings  of  fifteen  of  America's  Stage  Queens. 

Milkweed  Cream 

ensures  brilliant  complexions.  It  nourishes  the  skin  and  tissues,  makes  plump, 
rounded  cheeks  and  firm,  healthy  flesh. 

Rubbing  is  unnecessary,  you  simply  apply  Milkweed  Cream  with 
the  finger  tips  and  it  does  its  own  work.  Rubbing  and  kneading  the  skin  makes 
it  loose  and  flabby,  causing  wrinkles  and  large,  unsightly  pores. 

Milkweed  Cream  is  most  economical,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  sufficient 
to  cover  the  tip  of  your  finger. 

Milkweed  Cream  is  not  greasy,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  skin  and  its 
medicinal  action  is  such  that  it  prevents  shiny  and  oily  skins,  removes 
tan,  freckles,  blackheads,  and  all  blemishes,  defects  and  disfigure- 
ments of  the  skin  and  complexion. 

Improves  bad   Complexions 
Preserves  good  Complexions 

Sold  by  all  druggists  at  50c.  and  $1.00  a  jar,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

F.   F.  INGRAM  &  CO.,  77  Tenth  Street 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


«ith  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Four  Cylinder     -2.%  II.  I 


[  l]    Distinctively  "Cadillac"    Qj] 
Throughout 

Model  G 


This  and  All  Models  Now  Ready 

Judge  Model  G  by  performance, 
not  price.  On  track,  road  and  hill  its 
superiority  over  cars  of  twice  its  price 
and  thrice  its  rated  power  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated.  There  is 
noticeable  simplicity  in  its  design, 
with  unprecedented  efficiency  at  every 
point — speedy,  powerful,  flexible, 
silent,  sensitive.  Material  and  work- 
manship distinctively  "Cadillac" 
throughout — a  guarantee  of  the  best 
construction.  Has  endurance  to  the 
limit  of  mechanical  possibility. 

Twenty-five  horse  power  (A.  L. 
A.M.  rating);  sliding  gear  trans- 
mission; shaft  drive;  ioo-inch  wheel 
base;  surprising  speed  capabilities. 
$2,000  f.o.b.  factory.  Described 
in  catalog  G  23. 

Among  the  other  Cadillac  winners  are  the 
sturdy  single-cylinder  cars  (Model  S,  Run. 
about,  $850,  and  Model  T,  Touring  Car, 
$1,000)  and  the  luxurious  four-cylinder  Model 
H.  The  smaller  types,  as  dependable  and 
carefully  built  as  ever,  now  have  increased 
wheel  base  and  longer  rear  springs,  greatly- 
adding  to  their  easy-riding  qualities.  De- 
scribed in  catalog  T  23. 

The  Truth  about  the  Automobile 
and  What  it  Costs  to  Maintain  One 

This  is  the  title  of  a  64-page  booklet  com- 
piled from  sworn  statements  of  a  large  number 
of  users  of  single-cylinder  Cadillacs.  Gives 
facts  and  figures  which  buyers  want  to  know. 
Mailed  free  if  you  ask  for  Booklet  No.  23. 

Model  H  is  an  example  of  exclusive  auto- 
mobile designing  and  careful  execution.  Pos- 
sesses that  quietness,  smoothness,  abundance 
of  reserve  energy  and  luxury  of  riding  which 
other  makers  strive  to  accomplish  by  a  greater  f 
number  of  cylinders  with  consequent  compli- 
cations. A  comparative  demonstration  will 
prove  this.  Thirty  horse  power,  capable  of  50 
miles  an  hour.  $2,500  f.o.b.  factory.  De- 
scribed in  catalog  H  23. 

_  CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

M'  niber  A.  1.  A.  .V. 
Detroit     Mich. 


3 


JO 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  AUTOMOBILE 


INVENTORY  FLYER  HO.  17 

(Just  Issued.    Write  for  it) 
$25,000.00  OVER  STOCK 

Automobile  Parts  and  Supplies  Knifed 

IEUBTsDT  AUTOMOBILE  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

311.1^  0!!t<-  Street,  St.  tani*.  Mo. 


Saw  from  the  stem,  with  sudden  bliss, 
Fair  Delia's  ensign  fly. 

"And  oh,"  he  cried,  "be  mine  the  page 

That  Delia's  hand  hath  prest, 
Forgive,  ye  Gods,  his  harmless  rage 

Whom  she  hath  robbed  of  rest! 

"The  slender  lines  her  crowquill  traced 

To  warn  rude  hands  away 
Shall  ne'er  in  bleak  exposure  taste 

The  chance  of  night  and  day; 

"  But  with  the  bud  she  once  let  fall, 

The  ribbon  that  she  wore, 
Shall  add  to  Cupid's  chapel  wall 

One  saintly  relic  more!" 

— From  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (November). 


MORE  IIOSFT  tor  YOr 


Write 
to-day 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

BTABT8   AND    RUNS 
Gas    Engines  without    Batteries 

No  other  machine  fan  do  it  success- 
fully for  lack  of  original  patents  owned 
by  us.  No  twist  motion  in  our  drive. 
No  belt  or  ewitrh  necessary  No  bat- 
teries whatever,  for  rnike  and  tir'-nk  or 
jump-spark.  Water  and  du-t-proof. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

Dl  VICE    MFG.  CO. 
67  Alain  St.,  Pendleton,  Ind.,  U.S.  A. 


Child  of  the    City. 

By  James  Oppexheim. 

From  the  gray  skyless  city  at  the  dawn 

Down  shining  tracks,  in  rush  of  grass-sweet  gales, 
We  wheeled  into  the  glory  of  a  morn 

Steep  with  the  riant  of  skies,  and  down  the  rails 
Wild  berries  stained  the  brambles  where  they  crept. 

The  sun  was  lonely  on  the  rolling  land; 
Great  meadows  and  primordial  forests  swept 

Their  grandeur  in  the  silence  of  God's  hand. 

And  with  us  was  a  child  whose  eyes  had  never 

Pierced  beyond  streets  and  shops  and  human  faces. 

Lo,  when  we  paused  where  a  black  brook  forever 
Breaks  rock  to  rock  in  the  dim  forest  places, 

A  glory  came  upon  her  features  hard 

(O  child  that  never  was!)  as  if  her  eyes  saw  God. 

— From    The  Metropolitan    Magazine   (November). 


Souls. 


By  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

And  can  it  be? 

The  heart  that  in  the  earth's  far  dawn  knew  God; 

The  thought  that  seized  the  circling  of  the  stars; 

The  soul  of  fire  that  on  that  hill  of  Athens 

Builded  immortal  beauty;  the  brain  enorm 

That  peopled  for  all  men  and  for  all  time 

A  world  Shakespearian;  and  can  it  be? — 

The  mind  imperial  named  Beethoven, 

Majestically  chanting  harmonies 

That  hold  the  motions  of  the  rhythmic  worlds, 

And  to  far  doomsday  stir  all  living  hearts; 

And  he  the  framer  of  earth's  mightiest  dome, 

Painter  sublime  and  poet  marvelous, 

Who  carved  the  likeness  of  his  soul  in  stone, 

And  in  cold  marble  the  hot  heart  of  man 

Imprisoned  eternally;  and  can  it  be? — 

—  From  The  "Fire  Divine"  (Century  Co.). 


After-fulfilment. 


By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 


I. 

I  hungered.     They  gave  not.     I  hunger  no  more. 
Now  how  they  hasten  to  lavish  their  store — 
Apples  of  gold,  the  Hesperides  gave, 
And  mellow  Falernian,  brought  from  the  cave! 

II. 

I    was    night-bound    and     homeless.     They    cried, 

"  Hence,  away! " 
I  have  found  the  blind  road  into  ambient  day — 
And  they  build  me  a  dwelling  and  deck  it  with  theft 
Of  marble  and  splendor,  from  palaces  reft! 


III. 


They  turned  with  a 


I  entreated  them,  "  Hear  me! 

jest. 
Now,  when  the  dove-silence  broods  in  my  breast, 
They  would  make  me  dispenser  of  laughter  and  tears. 
With  words  that  are  magic,  enchaining  all  eai 

— From  The  Independent  (October  31). 


Love   and    Change. 

By  Richard  Hovey. 

My  love  for  you  dies  many  times  a  year, 

And  a  new  love  is  monarch  in  his  place. 

Love  must  grow  weary  of  the  fairest  face; 
The  fondest  heart  must  fail  to  hold  him  near. 
For  love  is  born  of  wonder,  kin  to  fear — 

Things  grown  familiar  lose  the  sweet  amaze; 

Grown  to  their  measure,  love  must  turn  his  gaze 
To  some  new  splendor,  some  diviner  sphere. 

But  in  the  blue  night  of  your  endless  soul 
New  stars  globe  ever  as  the  old  are  scanned; 

Goal  where  love  will,  you  reach  a  farther  goal, 
And  the  new  love  is  ever  love  for  you. 
Love  needs  a  thousand  loves,  forever  new, 
And  finds  them — in  the  hollow  of  your  hand. 

—From  '  Along  the  Trail"  (Duffield  &  Co.). 


Last  week  we  published  an  article  on  the  Socialist 
poets  of  America  in  which  the  opinion  of  a  contem- 
porary German  writer  was  quoted  concerning  Horace 
Traubel.  He  is,  said  Henriette  Roland-Hoist  in  the 
Neue  Zeit  (Stuttgart),  "  a  world-poet,  and  belongs  to 
a  period  when  the  masses  are  gradually  develop- 
ing a  socialistic  organization."  A  specimen  of  Mr. 
Traubel's  verse  from  the  last  issue  of  The  Conserva- 
tor (Philadelphia),  which  he  edits,  is  given  below: 

My   Plain    Song  is  Not  Heard. 

By  Horace  Traubel. 

My  plain  song  is  not  heard: 

It  lifts  its  simple  cadence  in  love  and  benediction. 
It  travels  the  usual  ways  in  the  usual  dress  of  men — 
Like  the  river  it  keeps  to  its  natural  course  and  is 

not  remarked. 
And    like   the   clouds   it   is   driven   here  and    there 

obediently  to  its  law — 
But  the  masters  pass  it  by  hearing  nothing  or  re- 
senting what  they  hear. 
And  the  ei  hocrs  of  the  masters  pass  it  by  because 

the  masters  ignore  or  reject  the  unaccustomed 

note, 
And  so  tho  it  does  not  stop  singing  it  sings  mainly 

to  itself 
And  is  joyful  within  itself  and  sufficient  and  looks 

for  no  return. 
And  yet  my  song  is  heard  because  I  hear  it  with 

my  own  ears, 
And  it  is  answered  because  I  respond  to  it  in  my 

days  and  nights  of  love, 
And  it  flies  far  because  it  is  pledged  to  keep  up  with 

my  ideals, 
And  it  sings  true  because  it  adds  my  laughter  to  my 

tears  in  one  total  of  joy, 
And  that  is  enough  because  honesty  is  always  enough. 
And    that   is   enough   because   not   being   known    is 

always  enough. 
And  so  tho  I  sing  forever  and  I  alone  hear  my  song 
I  am  audience  enough  and  I  cheer  my  journey  with 

sweet  acclaim. 

Did  I  say  no  one  hears  my  song? 

I  guess  I  should  not  say  that:    my  song  too  has  its 

answers, 
But  my  answerers  are  not  priests  who  make  the 

creeds  of  song, 
Nor  are  they  the  sleek  or  the  comfortable  or   the 

wary: 
They  are  the  people  who  are  as  plain  as  my  song, 
They  are  the  average  men  and  women  who  do  not 

rate  themselves  very  high: 
They  hear  me,  a  few  of  them,  and  take  me  to  heart — 
They  catch  up  my  words  and  pass  them  around  and 

make  friends  of  them.    .   .   . 
And  I  who  am  not  accepted  by  teachers  who  give 

out  prizes  and  diplomas, 
And  I  who  am  not  invited  to  shed  luster  on  state 

occasions  with  my  song, 
I  am  hailed  as  the  voice  of  populations  which  but 

for  me  would  go  unnamed, 
I  am  hailed  as  the  loyal  witness  of  improved  < 

and  juster  laws, 
I   am   hailed   as  the  courier  and   promise  of  soi  ial 

regeneration: 
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The  "NEW  BAR" 


An  Invention 


Unparalleled  in  Safety  Razors 


enoug 


h. 


PYd  No. 
686.143 


HE  New  Bar  added  to  the  "GEM"  JUNIOR  SAFETY 

RAZOR  would  seem   to   have  solved  the  Safety  Razor 

problem. 

All    of   the    Safety    Razor    schemes  have   been  good 

so   far  as   thev   have  gone,   but  they  have   not  gone  far 
There  has  been  something   lacking  in   the  best  of  them. 

What  the  New  Bar  does  is  this:  It  automatically  takes  the  place  of  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  gently  draws  the  skin  smooth  and  taut  immediately  in  advance  of  the  blade. 

Eclipses  itself.  With  the  New  Bar,  the  "GEM'  Junior  Safety  Razor — already  the  most 
popular,  and  best  selling  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  eclipses  all  former  successes. 

Figure  Carefully  What  It  Costs  You  annually  to  get  shaved  by  a  barber — and  don't  forget 
your  wasted  time,  if  you  are  a  busy  man, — and  tips.  Then  realize  the  saving  you  would  effect 
by  shaving  with  the  "GEM  "  Junior  at  the  cost  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  shave  ! 

Every    Other    Safety  Razor  when  put  to  the  test  has  some  imperfection,  some  drawback. 

The  "Gem"  Junior  One  Dollar  Outfit  comprises  silver  nickel-plated  frame,  holder  and 
stropping  handle,  and  7  keen-edged  blades  in  an  attractive  plush-lined  case. 

The  "GEM"  Junior  gives  a  perfect  shave,  close,  clean  and  comfortable. 

It  cannot  cut  the  skin. 

It  is  easy  to  handle — easily  kept  clean,  and  the  blades  are  easily  stropped. 

If  stropping  worries  you — when  the  7  blades  are  really  dull,  send  them  to  us  with  25c. 
and  we  will  mail,  post-paid,  7  new,  keen-edged  blades. 

With  7  blades,  and  stropping,  you  will  get  over  100  fine  shaves.  Could  anyone  ask  for 
more  than   that  ? 

Ask  your  dealer.  We  are  making  arrangements  with  dealers  everywhere  to  exchange 
blades  at  our  price. 

If    You    Want    Extra    Style    and    more  blades,   order    the 

"GEM"  JUNIOR  SPEQAL  SET,  $1.50 

which  has  12  blades  and  is  in  an  elegant  case.  If  for  a  Holiday 
Gift — and  there  could  be  none  better — let  us  send  you   this. 

'■The   charming  storiette  entitled  "The  Gentle  Art  of  Self 

Shaving,"  including  a  full  course  of  shaving  instructions,  will 
be  sent  free  on  request.  It  should  be  in  every  home  where  there 
is  a  man  who  shaves,  who  gets  shaved,  or  who  wants  to  know 
how  to  shave  to  better  advantage. 

GEM    CUTLERY    COMPANY 

34  Reade  Street,  New  York 


THIRTY  TEARS  IN  BUSINESS.     THE 
ORIGINAL  SAFETY-RAZOR  MAKERS 
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Franklin  Concentric  Valve 

The  long-sought-for  invention  which  engineers  had 
given  up  as  "impossible."  It  greatly  increases  power  with- 
out increasing  weight. 

The  "impossible"  made  possible. 

The  crowning  success  of  motor- 
car engineering. 

The  final  step  in  high  power 
and  light  weight. 

Send  for  dc  luxe  catalogue  of  Franklin  models. 

16  h.  p.  Touring-car  $1850 ;  Runabout  $1750 

28  h.  p.  Touring-car  or  Runabout  $2850 

42  h.  p.  Touring-car  or  Runabout  $4000 

Landaulets  and  Limousines. 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  Syracuse. 


H  H   Franklin  Mfg.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers.        ' 

FRANKLIN 


B»a«WBW«««««««TBBa«BB«^ia^^Baa«««Baa»l 


■■■■■■I 


WMm^KUKBBIB^mKt 


DENTACURA 


TOOTH  PASTE 

cleans  and  preserves  the  teeth. 

Endorsed  by  thousands  of  den- 
tists. In  tubes  convenient  and  economical.  For  sale  at  best  stores  or  direct,  25c. 
Send6c.instampsfortriaItubeandbook.    DENTACURA  CO.,  137  Ailing  St.,  Newark, N.J. 

2  Styles— "Prophylactic"  („.'«&)  and  "P.  S."  (Fr°C^?°)  new  flexible  handle 

Sold  Onlylnn  Yellow  Box    for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  tho  mouth. 
in  irregular  tufts— cleans  between  the  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it. 

This  means  much  to  cleanly  per- 

sons — the  only  ones  who 


booklet  "Ttooh  Truths.' 


Adults'  25c. 

Youths'  25c.    Children's  25c. 

r!v  mail  or  at  dealers.    Send  for  our  free 

I  I  OKI  M  1     J1H..  CO.,  14   line  hi.,  Hor«me,  «in. 


I  whom  nobody  hears,  I  whom  a  few  gladly  hear, 
Wandering   between   houses   and   across   fields   and 

hills  singing  my  songs  the  best  I  can, 
Not  worried  so  long  as  I  make  use  of  my  own  voice 

and  follow  my  own  feet, 
Drilled   not   by   schools  and   traditions,  but   in  the 

stern  clash  of  revolt, 
I,  not  remembered,    not    forgotten,    treated   as   an 

alien,  yet  haunting  the  world  with  my  rhythms, 
Lavish  on  the  crowd  the  richest  treasure  of  time. 


Sunday  In   Wall  Street. 

By  Chester  Firkins, 

On  Wall  Street,  Trinity  looks  down. 

Her  proud  and  ancient  architraves 
Molded  in  simple  friar-brown, 

Among  the  old  and  storied  graves. 
Six  days  the  city  struggle  beats, 

The  city  clangor  jars  her  gate; 
To-day,  above  the  silent  streets, 

She  rules,  vice-reine  of  God's  estate. 

Six  days  the  spire-clock  marks  fast 
The  burdened  minutes  of  the  mart, 

The  victor,  on  the  tide  upcast, 

The  loser,  bowed  with  broken  heart — 

Here,  on  the  steeple  writ,  they  see 
Each  moment's  fateful  shibboleth, 

Marking  the  triumph  that  may  be, 
Marking  the  ruin  that  is  death. 

But  now  the  brazen  hands  are  slow; 

The  deep  bells  ring  in  solemn  round, 
Now  hushed  the  holy  hours  go, 

Where  few  pass  by — and  without  sound. 
Now,  down  its  builded  cavern-hall, 

Wall  Street  in  mighty  silence  lies. 
The  spell  of  God's  rest  over  all. 

The  peace  that  is  Man's  lordliest  prize. 


-From  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  (November). 


PERSONAL 

When  Salvlni's  Ambition  Was  Awakened. — It 

will  be  of  interest  to  many  followers  of  the  drama 
to  learn  that  Tommaso  Salvini,  the  great  Italian 
tragedian,  still  lives  on  in  his  villa  near  Florence, 
a  vigorous  old  man  of  seventy-eight  years. 

More  than  a  generation  has  passed  since  Salvini 
first  made  his  appearance  in  this  country.  His  in- 
terpretation of  Othello  at  that  time  furnished  an 
illustration  of  human  passion  which  many  think 
has  never  been  equaled  upon  the  stage. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  he  was  the  greatest 
tragedian  of  his  day.  When  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions  he  was 
the  greatest  actor  of  modern  times.  Nature  was 
kind  to  Salvini,  endowing  him  with  rare  gifts:  no- 
ble countenance,  a  majestic  figure,  and  a  powerful 
yet  melodious  voice. 

Dirce  St.  Cyr,  in  the  November  Putnam's  Monthly, 
tells  of  a  short  visit  he  made  the  dramatist  at  his 
home  near  Florence,  and  gives' Salvini's  own  story 
of  the  awakening  of  his  ambition,  as  he  states  it: 

He  was  so  kind  as  to  show  me  his  souvenir-room, 
in  Florence,  which  is  filled  with  valuable  relics  and 
wreaths  from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  I  took 
the  opportunity  to  ask,  "Do  you  believe  that  every 
man  has  his  opportunity  in  life?"  "We  are  all 
children  of  fate,"  he  replied,  "and  often  a  little 
event  wakes  our  ambition  and  determines  our  career. 
For  instance,  I  owe  everything  to  my  blond   wig." 

And,  so  saying,  the  eminent  tragedian  showed 
me  an  old,  worn  wig  in  a  glass  case.  Proceeding, 
he  said' 

"My  father  was  a  very  able  actor  and  I  wor- 
shiped him.  At  an  early  age  I  had  no  thought  of 
becoming  a  player,  and  in  fact  I  would  gladly  have 
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This    is    the    Confection    that  is 
making  such  a  Hit  Everywhere 


TRO  TRO  Krunch  is  becoming  the  most  popular  of  sweets — 
everybody  likes  it — everybody  is  asking  for  it.  Just  imagine  a  dainty 
bit  of  golden,  brittle  taffy  in  a  delicious  covering  of  rich,  mellow 
chocolate — pure,  toothsome,  wholesome — that's 


Sold  everywhere  in 
ten,  twenty-five  and  fifty  cent 
packages  by  druggists  and  dealers 
in  good  confectionery.  If  you  can  not  secure  it,  we  will  send  you  a 
ten  cent  package  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  and  the  name  of  your 
druggist  or  dealer. 


A  Big  Seller  in  Drug  Stores 

TRO  TRO  Krunch  is  unusually  popular  with  the  druggist's 
trade.  The  goodness  of  the  confection  itself  and  the  handsome 
package  make  a  strong  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  sweets. 

We  want  every  druggist  in  the  country  to  sell  TRO  TRO 
Chocolate  Krunchm    A  trial  order  will  prove  its  popularity. 

Write  us  today  for  our  proposition,  giving  the  name  of  your 
confectionery  Jobber.    Use  your  regular  business  stationery. 

<?%Cade  by  the  Originators  of  Trowbridge  Chocolate  Chips. 
TROWBRIDGE    CHOCOLATE     CHIP     COMPANY,         Meadville,    Pa. 
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Ask   Ike   man    {hat  owns   one 


R4CKAUD  MOIOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


■HHi 
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FIVE  Cash   Prizes  out  of  SIX  and  the  Champion* 
ship  of  the  World  Trophy  Won  by  the 

Underwood  Typewriter 


This  means  that  five  winning  operators  out  of  the  six  in  the  International  Typewriting 
Contest  for  the  Championship  of  the  world  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  October  17,  1907, 
used  the  Underwood  Typewriters.  Miss  R.  L.  Fritz,  who  used  an  Underwood  Typewriter, 
won  the  silver  cup,  emblematical  of  the  championship  of  the  civilized  world,  writing  from 
copy,  and  broke  all  previous  world  records. 

Here  is  the  record  which  tells  its  own  story  of  the  excellence  of  the  Underwood  Type- 
writer : 


Total 

Total 

Pen- 

Nel 

tsvt  speed 

Machine 

written 

errors 

:iltV 

words 

per  mm. 

1st 

Miss  R.  L.  fritz 

Underwood 

5619 

81 

405 

5214 

87 

2d 

Mr.  M.  0.  Blaisdell 

Underwood 

5720 

148 

740 

4980 

83 

3d 

Mr.  E.  A.  Trefzger 

Remington 

5152 

94 

470 

4682 

78 

4th 

Miss  W.  M.  Matthews 

Underwood 

4910 

152 

760 

4150 

69 

5th 

Mr.  Paul  Munter 

Underwood 

4543 

194 

970 

3573 

60 

6th 

Miss  L.  V.  Bruorton 

Underwood 

4402 

175 

875 

3527 

59 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 


Lincoln  in  Perplexity.  —  In  the  November  in 
stalment  of  Carl  Schur/.'s  "Reminiscences  of  a  Long 
Life."  in  McClure's  Magazine,  the  story  is  brought 
down  to  the  period  of  Lincoln's  reelection  and  the 
close  of  the  War.  The  bitter  opposition  to  President 
Lincoln's  candidacy  for  a  second  term  is  told  with 
characteristic  clearness.  With  but  one  stedfast 
friend  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  and  with  little 
more  support  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lincoln  fought  on 
through  the  various  obstacles  presented  by  the 
elements  of   discontent  for  general    confidence    and^ 
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Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  Oct.  18 — In  a  contest  against  time,  blindfolded, 
tonight,  Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz,  who  last  night  won  the  world's  speed  championship,  on  an 
Underwood  Typewriter,  wrote  97  words  from  dictation  per  minute  for  30  minutes,  breaking 
all  records.     Send  for  circular  showing  Miss  Fritz's  picture. 


241  Broadway,  New  York 


I  followed    any    career    that    fie   had    suggested.      My 
tier  and    I   were  educated  in  a  college  and  saw 
very  little  of  our  father  except  during  the  vacation; 
then,  sometimes,  he  would  take  us  to  the  theater. 
I  remember  that  every  time  they  gave  a  comedy  I 
would  ask  him  to  let  me  go  to  bed;  but  if  it  happened 
to  be  a  tragedy,  it  was  with  the  keenest  delight 
T  would  watch  the  play.     For  a  while  we  were 
arated  from  our  father,  and  I  did  not  see  him  a 
until    1   was  fourteen.      At   that  age  I  was  so  devel- 
oped  thai  many  people  mistook  me  fura  young  man 
of    twenty.      When    father   saw    me     he   said.    'You 
have  become  a  man" 

"He  decided  to  take  me  along  with  him,  and  to- 
gether we  entered  the  company  of  the  celebrate-! 
actor  Gustavo  Modena.  It  was  there  that  I  learned 
that  there  are  actors  whose  art  is  so  sincere  that 
they  can  move  their  audience  to  laughter  or  to  tears 
at  their  will.  For  a  while  I  had  to  take  supernu- 
meraries' parts.  Hmvl  used  to  hate  it'  One  day 
Signor  Modena  asked  me  to  learn  a  scene  from 
'Egisto,'  by  Allien,  and  when  next  day  I  recited 
j  the  poem  to  the  star-manager  he  seemed  to  be  very 
much  pleased  with  my  ability  and  at  once  gave  me 
good  parts,  I  was  so  happy  over  my  success  that 
I  spent  every  minute  I  had  at  my  disposal  studying 
In  Italy,  especially  at  that  time,  actors  were  paid  very 
little,  and  because  I  was  so  young,  and  with  my 
father,  I  did  not  receive  any  salary. 

"After  a  year  of  my  professional  career,  my  father 
died  and  I  was  left  alone.  Signor  Modena  still  kept 
me  in  his  company  at  the  salary  of  twenty  cents 
a  day.  Once  in  a  while  he  would  make  me  a  present 
of  a  dollar.  I  continued  in  his  service  and  managed 
to  live  on  my  small  wages.  I  had  inherited  from 
my  father  all  of  his  costumes,  and  among  them  was 
this  blond  wig,  which  then  was  beautiful.  You 
can  imagine  how  proud  I  was  of  it!  One  night 
Modena's  wife  came  to  me  and  said,  'Tom,  will 
you  lend  me  your  wig?'  'No,'  I  answered;  I  did 
not  want  any  one  to  wear  it,  as  it  belonged  to  my 
fat  Iter.  ■  All  right,'  she  replied,  but  a  few  nights 
after,  while  on  the  stage,  what  did  I  see  but  my 
father's  wig  on  a  common  supernumerary's  head! 
I  was  thunderstruck,  and  when  the  play  was  over 
I  went  to  Madame  Modena  and  demanded,  'Who 
gave  you  the  right  to  let  that  man  have  my  wig?' 
She  answered   calmly.    'Go  to  my  husband.' 

"I  went  to  him,  and  in  reply  to  my  question  he 
merely  smiled  and  said,   'You  child!' 

"I  was  too  angry  to  speak!  I  was  but  a  child, 
but  I  was  playing  the  parts  of  a  man  and  getting 
the  salary  of  a  supernumerary.  That  night  the  real- 
ization came  that  I  had  remained  too  submissive 
to  command  advancement  in  my  career.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  became  ambitious,  and  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  strive  for  the  highest 
position  in  my  profession.  I  wrote  to  Signor  Mo- 
dena, telling  him  of  my  intention  to  leave  at  once. 
He  begged  me  to  remain  with  him  to  the  end  of 
the  season.  I  did  SO  willingly,  first  because  I  ad- 
mired him,  and  second  because  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  secure  another  engagement,  as  the  season 
was  quite  advanced.  I  owe  much  to  Signor  Modena. 
for  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  my  acting  and  gave 
me  many  excellent  points. 

"While  we  were  playing  in  Naples,  Adelaide  Ris- 
tori's  manager  saw  me  act,  and  immediately  engaged 
me  as  a  juvenile  at  a  very  good  salary.  You  can 
imagine  how  happy  I  was!  Once  a  member  of  their 
company  I  advanced  rapidly,  as  I  had  more  oppor- 
tunities to  play  good  parts. 

"This  is  why  I  value  this  old  wig;  for  I  owe  to  it 
the  awakening  of  my  ambition,  which  to  my  mind 
is  the  foundation  of  every  man's  success." 
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If  you  have  not   used   my  razor,  you  are    in   no   posi- 
tion   to   determine    its   merits   or   criticize   its   value. 

We   have   upwards   of   a  million    users    today   and   this 

number  is  increasing  every  hour  by  the  hun- 
dred. This  record  in  less  than  three  years, 
before    the   world,    speaks   for   itself. 

If  you   are   a   self-shaver   or  wish   to   be- 
come  one,    the    " Gillette"    will    aid    you 
as   no   other   razor   can.      It  is  simple,  prac- 
tical and   easy  to  use  because  of  the   non- 
stropping^    non-honing  blades. 

These  double-edged,  flexible  blades 
are  so  inexpensive  that  when  they 
become  dull,  throw  them  away  as 
you  would  an  old  pen.^^^^^. 


The  Gillette  Razor  set  consists  of  triple  silver-plated  holder, 
12  double-edged  blades— 24  keen  edges,  packed  in  a  velvet- 
lined  leather  case,  and  the  price  is  $5.00  at  all  Jewelry, 
Drug,   Cutlery,    Hardware    and    Sporting    Goods    dealers. 

An  Ideal  Holiday  Gift 
Combination  sets  from  $6.50  to  $50.00. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  "Gil- 
lette" today  and  shave  yourself 
with  ease,  comfort  and  economy 
for   the   rest   of  your   life. 

If  substitutes  are  offered,  refuse 
them  and  write  us  at  once  for  our 
booklet   and   free   trial   offer. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY 

240  Times  Building,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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HEALYLEATHERTIRES 

P"  not  SKID 

PUNCTUREJBLOW  OTJT 

RIM^TLJT 


support.  The  Union  party  was  becoming  disorgan- 
ized. The  Democrats  were  calling  for  peace  and  an 
early  termination  of  the  War.  The  rejection  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  by  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion would  mean  failure  and  ruin.  It  was  at  this 
stage  of  affairs  that  Mr.  Schurz  was  asked  to  go  upon 
the  stump  for  Lincoln.  Mr.  Schurz  tells  thus  of  his 
going  to  see  Lincoln  at  that  time. 
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Absolute    Safety  on  Slippery    Pavement    and 

Muddy  Roads 

On  (Exhibition  at  £M.adison  Square  Garden,    Space  211,    tNj)Oember  2-9,  or  at 

HEALY  LEATHER  TIRE  CO. 

NEW  YORK:     1906  Broadway,  and  88-90  Gold  St.  CHICAGO:     1 251  Michigan  Ave. 

Write  for  information  and  price  list 


W> 


'Fills 
Its  Own  Tank 

To  fill  the  Conklin  Foun- 
tain Pen  simply  dip  it  in 
nnv  ink-well  and  press  the 
Crescent-Filler.  It  fills  itsown 
tank  in  a  jiffy — ready  to  write 
instantly.      Nothing     to     take 
apart— no      dropper— no      inky 
fingers— no  loss  of  time. 

CONKLUVS 

Self-Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

is  perfect — from   the  standpoint  of 

simplicity,   convenience     and    easy 

writing  qualities.     Uniform  flow  of 

ink.      Won't  scratch,   blot, 

balk  or  leak. 

Leading  dealers  handle 

the    Couklin.      If   yours 

does    not,   order  direct. 

Prices  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00 

to  $15.00.   Send  at  once 

for     our      handsome 

new  catalog. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  CO., 

H4  Manhattan  Building, 

Toledo,  Ohio, 

u.  s.  «. 


"EAGLE;  BRAND" 

SHOE  CREAM| 

For  Cifcini»g  Bwiwtl.og  4  Wu*l 

Pliant  Ultfw.V-ci  Ki».BM  CiH.***"*'  I 

v  Wu  CiH.  no"  •»  fiw  •*«*  *** 


iiwrlaa  Shoe  rofls&  Ca  CMaMUj 


20  Dazzling  Shines— 10c 

"EAGLE  BRAND"  SHOE  CREAM 

Gives  a  quick,  lasting  and  brilliant  lustre 
to  all  fine  black  leathers.  Made  from 
pure  wax,  containing  oil— no  acids  or  tur- 
pentine—it preserves  the  leather,  making 
It  soft,  pliable  and  comfortable.  Does 
not  rub  off:  or  soil  garments. 
Put  up  in  handsome  Opal  Glass  Box 
with  metal  screw  top,  "Eagle  Brand" 
Shoe  Cream  Is  the  best  shoe  polish  in  the 
handiest  package  on  the  market.  Your 
dime  back  if  it's  not  all  we  say.  and  more. 
Regular  size  box,  enough  for  80  shines,  25c 

The  American  Shoe  Polish  Co. 


219  N.   Fr.nl.  Iln  St. 
CHICAGO 


I  called  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  on  a  hot  afternoon  late 
in  July.  He  greeted  me  cordially,  and  asked  me 
to  wait  in  the  office  until  he  should  be  through  with 
the  current  business  of  the  day,  and  then  to  spend 
the  evening  with  him  at  the  cottage  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Soldiers'  Home  which  he  occupied  during  the 
summer.  In  the  carriage  on  the  way  thither  he 
made  various  inquiries  concerning  the  attitude  of 
this  and  that  public  man  and  this  and  that  group 
of  people,  and  we  discust  the  question  whether  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  attempt  an  active  campaign 
before  the  Democrats  should  have  "shown  their 
hand"  in  their  National  Convention,  which  would 
meet  on  the  29th  of  August.  He  argued  that  such 
an  attempt  would  be  unwise  unless  some  unforeseen 
change  in  the  situation  called  for  it.  Arrived  at 
the  cottage,  he  asked  me  to  sit  down  with  him  on 
a  lounge  in  a  sort  of  parlor  which  was  rather  scantily 
furnished,  and  began  to  speak  about  the  attacks 
made  upon  him  by  party  friends  and  their  efforts  to 
force  his  withdrawal  from  the  candidacy.  The  sub- 
stance of  what  he  said  I  can  recount  from  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  at  the  time  to  an  intimate  friend. 

He  spoke  as  if  he  felt  a  pressing  need  to  ease  his 
heart  by  giving  voice  to  the  sorrowful  thoughts 
distressing  him.  He  would  not  complain  of  the 
fearful  burden  of  care  and  responsibility  put  upon 
his  shoulders.  Nobody  knew  the  weight  of  that 
burden  save  himself.  But  was  it  necessary,  was  it 
generous,  was  it  right  to  impeach  even  the  rectitude 
of  his  motives?  "They  urge  me  with  almost  viru- 
lent language,"  he  said,  "to  withdraw  from  the 
contest,  altho  I  have  been  unanimously  nomi- 
nated, in  order  to  make  room  for  a  better  man.  I 
wish  I  could.  Perhaps  some  other  man  might  do 
this  business  better  than  I.  That  is  possible.  I  do 
not  deny  it.  But  1  am  here,  and  that  better  man 
is  not  here.  And  if  I  should  step  aside  to  make  room 
for  him,  it  is  not  at  all  sure — perhaps  not  even  prob- 
able— that  he  would  get  here.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  factions  opposed  to  me  would  fall 
to  fighting  among  themselves,  and  that  those  who 
want  me  to  make  room  for  a  better  man  would  get 
a  man  whom  most  of  them  would  not  want  at  all. 
My  withdrawal  therefore  might,  and  probably  would, 
bring  on  a  confusion  worse  confounded.  God  knows, 
I  have  at  least  tried  very  hard  to  do  my  duty — to 
do  right  to  everybody  and  wrong  to  nobody.  And 
now  to  have  it  said  by  men  who  have  been  my 
friends,  and  who  ought  to  know  me  better,  that  I 
have  been  seduced  by  what  they  call  the  lust  of 
power,  and  that  I  have  been  doing  this  and  that 
unscrupulous  thing  hurtful  to  the  common  cause, 
only  to  keep  myself  in  office!  Have  they  thought 
of  that  common  cause  when  trying  to  break  me 
down?     I  hope  they  have." 

So  he  went  on,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  now 
pausing  for  a  second,  then  uttering  a  sentence  or 
two  with  vehement  emphasis.  Meanwhile  the  dusk 
of  evening  had  set  in,  and  when  the  room  was  lighted 
I  thought  I  saw  his  sad  eyes  moist  and  his  rugged 
features  working  strangely  as  if  under  a  very  strong 
and  painful  emotion.  At  last  he  stopt  as  if  wait- 
ing for  me  to  say  something.  Deeply  touched  as  I 
was,  I  only  exprest  as  well  as  I  could  my  confi- 
dent assurance  that  the  people,  undisturbed  by  the 
bickerings  of  his  critics,  believed  in  him  and  would 
faithfully  stand  by  him.  The  conversation,  then 
turning  upon  things  to  be  done,  became  more  cheer- 
ful, and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he  explained  to 
me  various  acts  of  the  Administration  which  in  the 
campaign  might  be  questioned  and  call  for  defense. 
As  to  his  differences  with  members  of  Congress  con- 
cerning Reconstruction,  he  laid  particular  stress  upon 
the  fact  that,  looked  at  from  a  constitutional  stand- 
point, the  Executive  could  do  many  things,  by  virtue 
of  t he  war  power,  which  Congress  could  not  do  in 
the  way  of  ordinary  legislation.  When  I  took  my 
leave  that  night,  he  was  in  a  calm  mood;  he  indulged 
himself  in  a  few  humorous  remarks,  shook  my  hand 
heartily,  and  said:    "Well,  things  might  look  better. 
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The  following  quotations  are  se- 
lected from  thousands  of  letters 
received  by  us.  The  originals 
can  be  seen  at  our  office,  64-66 
Poplar  St.,  Brooklyn,   New  York 

DOUGLAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

"'NEW-SKIN'  received,  thanks  for  the  same.  It 
certainly  is  wonderful.  A  friend  had  spoken  very 
highly  of  it  to  me,  but  I  must  say,  although  I  expected  it 
to  do  a  power  of  good,  I  am  surprised.  Please  send  me 
another  bottle,  family  size,  25c.  enclosed."— From  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

•'  Send  me  a  bottle  of  'NEW-SKIN.*  Have  tried  it 
and  found  it  good  and  want  a  25c.  bottle  this  time." 
—  From  St.  Louis.,  Mo. 

"  Please  send  me  a  25c.  bottle  of  '  NEW-SKIN.'  I  en- 
close 25c.  for  it.  I  find  it  the  best  thing  for  cuts  and 
burns  that  I  have  tried."— From  Beauvois,  Miss. 

"  Please  mail  me  on  receipt  another  50c.  bottle  of 
•NEW-SKIN'  (Hospital  Sire).  It  still  continues  to  give 
every  satisfaction.  This  is  for  a  neighbor  of  mine.  I  let 
him  have  a  trial  of  it  and  he  was  so  well  pleased,  he  asked 
me  to  send  for  a  bottle  for  his  own  use.  It  does  all  you 
claim  for  it.'*—  From  Union  City,  Okla. 

"  We  beg  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  receipt  of 
your  favor  of  id  inst.  ;  also  supply  of  'NEW-SKIN.' 
Have  always  used  in  cases  of  being  short  on  the  Real 
Thing.  There  is  nothing  in  our  experience  so  good  a  sub- 
stitute."—From  Sylva,  N.  C. 

"  Kindly  send  me  at  once  a  25c.  bottle  of '  NEW-SKIN.' 
I  have  used  up  a  10c.  bottle  and  can't  do  without  it. 
I  need  it  now." — From  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

"  Enclosed  herewith  please  find  50c.  for  which  send  me 
two  bottles  of '  NEW-SKIN.'  Thisisthe  finest  thing 
I  ever  used  and  would  like  to  always  have  some  on 
hand."— From  Providence,  R.  I. 

"  Please  find  enclosed  25c.  in  stamps  for  which  send  me 
one  family  size  bottle  of  '  NEW-SKIN.'  The  only  drug- 
gist in  reach  does  not  keep  it  and  we  can't  do  without  it. 
Ought  to  have  sent  before  as  we  are  nearly  out.  I  don't 
see  how  people  get  along  without  it."— From 
Tangerine,  Florida. 

"  I  enclose  50c.  in  stamps.  Please  send  me  per  mail  two 
bottles  of  '  NEW-SKIN,'  25c.  size.  Can't  get  along 
-without  it  and  neighbors  all  want  it."— From 
Norwalk,  Ohio. 

"  I  enclose  25c.  in  shape  of  a  P.  O.  Order  for  another  bot- 
tle of '  NEW-SKIN.'  No  person  would  do  with- 
out it  had  they  ever  given  it  a  trial."— From 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 

"Enclosed  find  25c.  Please  send  one  bottle  'NEW- 
SKIN.'  Can't  get  it  of  any  druggist  in  Canton.  They 
have  something  "similar,"  or  "just  as  good,"  but  I 
want  the  genuine  article." — From  Moreley,  N.  Y. 

"We  enclose  Chicago  check  for  $2,  for  which  please 
send  us  one  dozen  'NEW-SKIN,'  family  size,  as  per  en- 
closed order.  We  have  found  it  very  valuable  and  aim  to 
keep  it  on  hand  for  the  use  of  our  miners  and  mechanics." 
—From  Charleston,  Nevada. 

"  Enclosed  please  find  25c.  for  which  kindly  send  me 
another  bottle  'NEW  SKIN.'  It's  great."— From 
Manila,  P.  I. 

"Enclosed  please  find  25c.  (coin).  Please  send  me 
family  size  bottle  of  '  NEW-SKIN.'  We  have  had  a  10c. 
size  but  find  so  many  uses  for  it  that  it  is  scarcely  large 
enough.     It  is  flue."— From  Balaton,  Minn. 

"  Enclosed  please  find  Post  Office  Money  Order  for  J2.10 
for  half  dozen  '  NEW-SKIN,'  family  size,  which  I  trust 
you  will  forward  promptly  so  that  I  may  receive  it  before 
the  close  of  navigation  here,  as  I  should  dislike  very 
much  to  go  through  a  winter  without  'New- 
Skin  '  in  the  house."— From  Council  City,  Alaska. 

"  Enclosed  25c.  for  which  please  send  me  one  bottle 
(family  size)  '  NEW-SKIN.'  I  have  used  several  bottles 
and  find  I  can't  do  without  it."— From  Curryville.Mo. 

"Enclosed  find  25c.  for  your  family  size  of  'NEW- 
SKIN  '  Liquid  Court  Plaster.  I  cannot  keep  house 
without  it."— From  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Ter. 

"  Having  used  once  your  '  NEW-SKIN  '  Liquid  Court 
Plaster,  and  being  unable  to  get  it  at  Flora  I  must  write 
you  to  get  a  25c.  bottle.  My  druggist  made  me  try  Col- 
lodion instead,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory,  so  I  enclose  you 
30c.  for  the  bottle  and  the  mailing  of  it.  Trusting  to  get 
it  soon  as  I  am  constantly  in  need  of  it."— From 
Flora,  111. 


ILLIQUID  « 

immediately  dries,  forming  a  tough,  transparent,  waterproof  coating. 

"New-Skin"  heals  Cuts,  Abrasions,  Hang-Nails,  Chapped  and  Split 
Lips  or  Fingers,  Burns,  Blisters,  etc.  Instantly 
relieves  Chilblains,  Frosted  Ears,  Stings  of  Insects, 
Chafed  or  Blistered  Feet,  Callous  Spots,  etc.,  etc. 

A  coating  on  the  sensitive  parts  will  protect  the 
feet  from  being  chafed  or  blistered  bv  new  or  heavy 
shoes.  MECHANICS,  SPORTSMEN,  MOTORISTS, 
GOLFERS,  in  fact  all  of  us, 
are  liable  to  bruise,  scratch 
or  scrape  our  skin.  "  NEW- 
SKIN"  will  heal  these 
injuries,  will  not  wash  off, 
and  after  it  is  applied  the 
injury  is  forgotten,  as  "NEW- 
SKIN"  makes  a  temporary 
new  skin  until  the  broken 
skin  is  healed  under  it. 

"Paint  it  with  'New-Skin' 
and  forget  it"  is  literally  true. 

WE  GUARANTEE  ™u<£*sr 

— — ■ — —    for  "NEW- 


■WATER  PRO: 

Cot 

J>LASTEI 


MS.U.S.PAT.OrF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
E     AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

1  WATERPROOF 

Liquid  Court 
Plaster 


Exact  Size 
Pocket  or  10  cent  size. 


SKIN."  No  one  guarantees 
substitutes  or  imitations  trad- 
ing on  our  reputation,  and 
the  guarantee  of  an  imitator 
would  be  worthless  anyway. 

ALWAYS  INSIST  ON  GETTING 

"NEW-SKIN" 

Pocket  or  trial  size  I0c. 
Family  size  25c.  Two  ounce 
bottles  (for  surgeons  and 
hospitals)  50c. 


Exact  Size 
Family  or  35  cent  size 
(Most  Satisfactory  Packape) 
Brush  in  cork.  This  size 
holds  five  times  the  quantity 
of  the  Pocket  size  at  a  little 
over  twice  the  cost. 


ALL  STORES  SHOULD  HAVE  IT,  or  we  will  mail  a  package  on 

receipt  of  price. 


DOUGLAS   MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  35  64-66  Poplar  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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a  new  idea  in 
Clinical© 
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/ 

Pat.        X' 
June  19,'06 
Number  823839 

Ask  Your 

Druggist 


If  he  hasn't  it,  we  will 
send  (on  receipt  of  $1.50) 
Shak-E-Z  case  containing 
a  Taylor  Certified  Lens 
Clinical  Thermometer. 

ASK  FOR  BOOKLET 


&%#   Safe  Clinical 
Thernnorne-fcer 

A  Clinical  Thermometer  is  self  registering,   being 
/         made    with  a  contraction  in   the  bore    so    that   the 

/       mercury  remains  at  the  highest  point  until  shaken  down. 

g 

/  Any  Clinical  Thermometer  that  shakes  down  easily  is 
dangerous,  as  the  mercury  may  recede  (past  the  loose  con- 
traction and  into  the  bulb)  without  the  owner's  knowledge. 
When  Thermometer  is  removed,  if  you  had  a  temperature  of 
105°  (dangerous)  the  Thermometer  (receding)  might  indicate 
only  99°  or  about  normal.     The  safest  Therihometer  to  own  is  a 

Taylor  Certified  Clinical 

with  a  very  tight  contraction.  With  a  Shak-E-Z  Clinical  case, 
the  vibration  of  the  spring  shakes  down  the  mercury  easily 
and  quickly. 

Taylor  Brothers  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Thermometers  for  all  Purposes 


IN  these  days  of  "  reform  "  there  are  few  things  of  any  considerable 
consequence  which  may  be  expected  to  escape  the  attack  of  the 
"  reformer."  Among  the  many  popular  drinks  at  the  soda  fountain, 
Coca-Cola  doubtless  leads  as  a  popular  beverage.  So  it  was  not  expected 
that  it  would  escape  the  onslaught.  People  having  a  personal  grudge 
against  Coca-Cola,  because  they  do  not  happen  to  like  it  themselves, 
might  be  induced  to  at  least  give  it  a  "  square  deal "  by  reading  the 
numerous  official  reports  on  the  analyses  of  this  refreshing  drink  made 
by    well-known  chemists. — Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 


Die  in  open 
air  seeking 
water. 


Bis-Kit 


M  (if  t*  them  all.'* 
H    ■   clea ■■"  ■   '"it  \\\f  worst 
jnf*--t.-.|    •  rat-holes'."     It  i 
Mi-  ■■    I--.1-. •■    i  hoii  e 
*r  tin  for  il      1 1 
leaves  ;■  mark. 

At  ftrtijrgititt  — 

l.'i  eta.  a  box.  If 
fours    li  isn't   it. 

■  ■  i 
one  bos  or  G<>  i  t  v 

for     three     DOXes, 

express  prepaid, 

A  Iso   b  -v     four 
dni^'gj-'t   for  Yan- 
keo*  Koaeh    I'oh- 
b  der  or  semi  us  25 
-At'll  mail  direct  to  you.     "Never  fails." 

7be  Rat  Blscalt  Ce.,11  N.  Limestone,  Springfield,  0. 


A  Savings 
Account 

Bearing  6  per  cent 
interest 


And  absolutely  secured  by  first  mort- 
gages on  improved  real  estate  deposited 
in  trust  with  one  of  the  strongest  trust 
companies  in  Baltimore,  is  surely  an  ideal 
investment.  Money  to  bear  this  rate 
must  be  left  on  Certificate  of  Deposit  for 
two  years,  but  it  is  absolutely  secured 
and  the  interest  is  paid  by  check  every 
six  months. 

On  deposits  subject  to  withdrarval 
at  any  time,  J  per  cent  is  paid. 
Write  for  the  6  per  cent  booklet — It 
tells  the  whole  story. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building;,  Baltimore,  fid. 


and   they  might   look  worse.     Go  in,  and  let  us  all 
do  the  best  we  can." 


A  Playwright  at  Work. — Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  the  English  playwright,  gives  the  public  a 
very  interesting  peep  into  the  workshop  of  the  mod 
crn  dramatist,  through  an  interview  in  the  November 
number  of  The  Strand  Magazine.  The  method  a 
playwright  employs  to  obtain  his  dramatic  force 
and  intensity,  he  states,  becomes  a  matter  of  routine 
The  idea,  the  plot,  always  comes  first.  Mr.  Jones 
rates  the  making  of  the  plot  as  nine-tenths  of  the 
labor  of  building  a  play.  Its  first  requisite  must  be 
simplicity. 

The  dramatist  goes  on  to  describe  the  evolution 
of  one  of  his  plays.      He  say-s: 

When  I  have  got  my  plot  I  write  out  my  scenario 
in  a  book  and  draw  up  my  list  of  characters  I  find 
that  I  can  not  work  at  my  characters  satisfactorily 
until  I  have  given  them  names,  and  the  choice  of 
a  name  which  seems  to  fit  the  character  is  some- 
times a  matter  of  difficulty.  When  I  have  the 
scheme  of  a  play  complete,  then  I  take  it  away  with 
me  into  the  country — some  quiet  place  in  England 
or  France.  I  can  not  write  in  London,  there  are  too 
many  distractions,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem. 
I  find  that  the  quietest  places  to  work  in  are  hotels 
When  I  want  to  work  at  a  hotel  I  can  always  get 
the  servants  to  see  that  I  am  not  disturbed. 

When  I  am  writing  a  play  I  usually  rise  at  0:30 
a.m.,  have  breakfast  of  coffee  and  eggs,  and  then  work 
till  ten  o'clock  or  so — that  is,  I  sit  down  for  work 
during  that  time.  Sometimes  I  do  only  a  little 
revision,  sometimes  nothing  at  all.  Then  I  take  a 
walk  or  drive,  have  luncheon,  and  spend  the  after- 
noon in  dreaming  over  my  next  day's  piece  of  work 

Mr.  Jones  never  takes  notes  of  either  characters 
or  incidents.  He  is  a  careful  listener  and  observer 
of  life  about  him,  and  depends  almost  entirely  for 
his  local  color  upon  first-hand  knowledge.  The 
characters  in  his  plays  are  not  drawn  before  the  struc- 
ture. The  work  once  begun,  the  characters  evolve 
themselves. 

Mr.  Jones  finds  the  first  act  the  most  difficult  to 
draw.      As  he  puts  it: 

The  first  act  of  a  play  I  always  find  the  most  diffi 
cult.  Life  is  continuous,  but  a  play  has  to  be  divided 
into  three  or  four  sections.  In  the  general  scheme 
one  has  a  lot  of  material — an  incident,  a  saying,  a 
piece  of  "business" — to  be  used  somewhere  or  other. 
In  writing  the  first  act  one  has  to  arrange  where  it 
is  all  to  be  introduced.  Almost  every  line  in  the 
first  act  may  thus  have  reference  to  something 
which  is  to  occur  in  the  second,  third,  or  possibly 
fourth  act.  Of  course,  before  the  play  is  finished 
I  may  make  some  change  in  the  scheme,  some  little 
variation  in  the  scenario.  It  is  like  building  a  house; 
the  architect's  plans  and  elevations  are  carried  out. 
but  here  one  may  alter  the  shape  of  a  window-  or 
there  the  position  of  a  door.  Only  once  or  twice 
have  I  had  to  take  the  entire  building  down  because 
the  plans  were  not  sound. 


A  Million  for  His  Judgment. — According  to 
Eugene  F  Syle,  a  writer  in  the  November  Broad- 
way Magazine,  there  is  an  almost  unknown  man 
in  New  York  City  who  receive?  a  salary  of  one  million 
dollars  a  year  for  his  services  The  writer  states 
that  this  unknown  may  walk  from  his  employer's 
offices  in  the  Empire  Building  to  his  200-foot  yacht 
at  the  Battery  any  day  without  hardly  a  glarn  1 
recognition  from  pedestrians. 

This  man  receives  as  much  in  one  year  as  the 
United  StateslGovernment  has  paid  all  told  to  Pres 
idents  Roosevelt,  McKinley,  and  Cleveland  for  their 
services.  He  is  not  an  insurance  president  or  a  law- 
yer or  a  great  physician.  Curiosity  is  at  once  acute. 
His  name  is  John  Hays  Hammond.  He  is  a  mi- 
ning expert  in  the  employment  of  the   Guggen'H'n 
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A  Simple  Test  for  Every  Reader 
of  The  Literary  Digest 

Sent  Free 


You  can  make  this  test  at  home  with 


the  liberal  sample  of 


POMPEIAN 


MASSAGE 
CREAM 


I 


which  we  will  send  free  on  request.  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  is 
intended  primarily  for  the  face,  but  you  can  make  the  test  on  your 
hand  and  see  the  result. 

We  say  that  soap  and  water  will  take  q/fthe  dirt,  but  won't  take 
out  the  dirt.     And  it  is  the  dirt  that  is  in — not  the  dirt  that  is  on— 
that  makes  the  skin  muddy  and  sallow,  that  keeps  the  rosy  blood 
from  the  circulation  it  seeks. 

Lirpp  IC  XHF-  TF^T'  Wash  your  hands  thoroughly  in  warm 
nj—  rvL.  I.J  I  III—  I  L»Z>  I  .  water  and  the  best  obtainable  soap;  use 
a  flesh  brush  ff  you  like.  In  other  words,  get  your  hands  just  as  clean  as  old- 
time  methods  will  permit,  then  apply  Pompeian  Massage  Cream;  rub  it  in 
gently  but  firmly.  It  is  quickly  absorbed,  and  a  minute's  more  massage 
will  bring  it  OUT  of  the  pores,  together  with  the  dirt  which  has  accumulated 
there. 

If  this  test  does  not  convince  any  one  of  the  merit  and  desira- 
bility of  Pompeian  Massage  Cream,  we  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

Test  It  with  Sample  and  Booklet — Sent  Free 

Simply  send  us  your  name  on  the  coupon  or  on  a  postal  and  we  will  send  you  a  liberal  sample,  together  with 
illustrated  booklet  on  Facial  Massage,  an  invaluable  guide  for  the  proper  care  of  the  skin. 

We  prefer  you  to  buy  of  your  dealer  whenever  possible,  but  do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pompeian  under 
any  circumstances.     If  your    dealer   does  not    keep  it,  we  will    send  a  50-cent  or  5i.oo  jar  of 


the  cream,  postpaid  to  any  part  of  the  world,  on  receipt  of  price. 

POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO.,  1 5  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pompeian  Massage  Soap  is  a  fine  toilet  soap  with  the  same  properties 
as  Pompeian    Massage    Cream.     Sold  wherever   the   cream   is   sold.     25 
cents  a  cake;  60  cents  a  box  of  3  cakes. 


.^ 


V       Pompenn 
^        Mff.  Co. 
ur  ,&      IS  Prospect  Si 

<T       Cleveland,  0. 

^*  (ientlemen: 

^9  Please  send, with- 

^/  out  cost  to  me.  one 

*?  copv  of  your  ! 

<t-  facial   massage   and    a 

^  liheral  sample    of    P 

peian  Massage  Cream 


J? 
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SANTA  CLAUS  HAS  SOMETHING  NEW 
AND  IT  IS  THE  BIGGEST  THING  IN 
HIS  PACK. 

The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  the  only  fluid 
pencil  that  is  ABSOLUTELY  LEAK-PROOF 
andean  BE  SAFELY  CARRIED  IN  ANY 
POSITION.  IT  ALWAYS  WRITES  AT 
THE  FIRST  TOUCH,  with  the  ease  of  a  lead 
pencil. 

The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  the  only  fluid 
pencil  that  is  NOT  AFFECTED'  BY  THE 
ACIDS  OF  INK.  It  is  the  only  fluid  pencil 
really  "FAST"  and  "SURE"  enough  for 
important,  quick  writing  for  the  home,  business 
or  professional  man. 

The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  the  only  fluid 

pencil  that  ALWAYS  MAKES  PERFECT, 
LEGIBLE  CARBON  COPIES. 

The   "feeder"    of    the    Red    Dwarf    Ink 

Pencil  is  made  of  platinum.  The  "writing 
point"  is  made  of  "Iridium"  (the  hardest 
known  metal).  The  cap  and  body  are  made 
of  Polished  Red  Vulcanite,  and  very  attractive 
in  appearance. 

The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  perfectly 
simple;  nothing  to  get  clogged,  lost,  broken  or 
out  of  order.     Made  in  two  sizes : 

Number  I— aV2  inches  long  )   pR|CE 
Number  2 — $%  inches  long  J   each 

Can  be  carried  in  purse  or  bag,  and  is  therefore 
especially  suitable  for  use  by  women  and 
children. 

Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencils  can  be  obtained 
at  all  leading  stationers,  or  direct  from 

D.   WOOD   &   CO. 

Sole   Agents    for   the    United   State*,    Canada 
Mexico   and    Cuba 

New  York 


Suite  40 


90  Weat  Broadway 


CAUTION.  The  phenomenal  demand  for  the  Red 
Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  since  its  introduction  in  the  United 
States  has  caused  it  to  be  widely  imitated  in  gem  ral 
shape,  color  and  construction.  For  \our  protection 
against  these  unscrupulous  imitators,  be  sure  the  pen 
you  buy  is  stamped  "Imported  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil, 
D.  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York,"  same  as  pen  illustrated 
above. 


Exploration  Company.  It  is  Mr.  Hammond's  for- 
tune to  have  developed  an  almost  infallible  judg- 
ment on  mining  propositions.  He  has  served  a 
long  and  thorough  apprenticeship  in  Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  South  Africa  with  Cecil  Rhodes.  His 
life  reads  like  a  romance.  During  the  last  year  of 
Mr.  Hammond's  free-lancing  his  earnings  ran  close 
to  $800,000.     We  read  in  part: 

That  was  four  and  one-half  years  ago.  Since 
then  the  Guggenheim  brothers,  founders  and  con- 
trolling factors  of  the  great  Guggenheim  Explora- 
tion Company,  have  monopolized  his  services 
exclusively,  and  he  is  now  their  chief  consulting 
engineer.  What  must  have  been  the  consideration 
to  induce  him  to  give  up  S8oo,ooo  a  year  in  fees? 
What  manner  of  corporation  can  afford  to  pay  one 
of  its  employees  such  an  immense  salary — a  salary- 
declared  on  very  reliable  authority  to  approach, 
if  not  actually  exceed,  a  million  dollars  a  year,  in- 
cluding premiums  on  his  judgment  of  mining  prop- 
erties? No  one  outside  the  actual  principals  knows 
the  exact  amount  of  his  salary,  but  the  impression 
prevails  in  Wall  Street  that  there  are  $500,000  oppo- 
site the  name  of  Mr.  Hammond  on  the  annual  salary 
list,  another  half  million  being  credited  to  him  in 
commissions  and  bonuses.  Tho  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  such  a  man  would  not  remain  on  any 
pay-roll  at  all,  the  Guggenheim  interests  are  so  vast 
and  the  services  of  their 'chief  consulting  engineer  so 
varied  and  important  that  the  two  are  dependent 
upon  one  another  for  their  success.  Capitalized  at 
$100,000,000,  the  Guggenheim  Exploration  Com- 
pany controls,  it  is  estimated,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
smelting  industry  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  and 
its  stock  is  quoted  around  250.  Its  name  and  opera- 
tions are  familiar,  however,  in  every  section  of  the 
earth  where  precious  ores  are  mined — a  chain  of 
properties  under  the  Guggenheim  ownership  or  con- 
trol, extending  through  all  the  Americas,  North  and 
South,  reaching  into  Central  Australia  and  tapping 
Siberia  and  India  en  route  to  Africa,  where  tens  of 
the  Guggenheim  millions  are  invested.  Yet  for 
nearly  five  years  not  a  Guggenheim  penny  has  been 
invested  in  mining  properties  that  were  not  carefully 
examined  and  then  approved  by  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond. 

That  his  judgment  is  not  infallible  was  shown  by 
what  Wall  Street  terms  the  Nipissing  episode  sixteen 
months  ago.  Much  of  it  is  mystery;  but  this  much 
is  known:  Engineers,  especially  commissioned, 
spent  months  in  the  cobalt  country  north  of  Toronto, 
Canada.  They  reported  favorably,  their  reports 
being  approved  by  Mr.  Hammond  after  a  personal 
survey  of  the  ground.  Upon  his  recommendation, 
it  is  said,  one  hundred  thousand  shares,  then  quoted 
around  $20  a  share,  were  purchased,  and  options 
were  taken  on  an  additional  four  hundred  thousand 
shares.  The  stock  went  to  $30,  of  the  par  value  of 
$5.  Then  suddenly  the  financial  world  was  elec- 
trified by  the  Guggenheims  voluntarily'  selling  out 
and  pocketing  losses  estimated  at  being  between 
$2,000,000  and  $5,000,000.  Was  it  because'of  a  flaw 
in  the  title,  or  had  the  mines  failed  of  justifying  the 
analysis,  or  what?  Nobody  in  position  to  know 
has  ever  told.  But  the  case  was  so  exceptional 
that  the 'engineering  judgment  which  recommended 
the  investment  suffered  little  or  nothing.  Wall 
Street  occasionally  develops  a  Napoleon  superior  to 
a  Water!  po;  in  other  w<  >rds,  a  Hammond. 

This  rajah  among  waye-earners  knows  all  mining 
countries  so  well  that  he  can  pick  the  one  paying 
proposition  out  of  a  thousand  that  would  look  good 
to  the  average  person.  The  man  with  the  proposi- 
tion seldom  has  to  unroll  his  maps  before  he  has  his 
answer. 

Mr.  Hammond  does  the  bulk  of  his  work  through 
:  >s  of  experts  who  go  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
examine  properties.  When  one  is  reported  on  fa- 
vorably by  successive  groups,  each  higher  than  the 
first,  then  the  decision  reaches  the  last  court,  which 
is  Hammond.  He  goes  to  the  place,  in  his  private 
car  if  po  ible,  and  looks  the  property  over.  He 
rts  in  hardly  more  than  a  word,  "Yes"  or  "No." 
The  word  of  no  other  man  to-day,  even  of  Edison, 
can  marshal  so  many  millions  to  what  must  essen- 
tially be  a  gambling  proposition.  This  eminence 
he  has  won  through  a  long  series  of  tips  that  have 
been  wonderfully  accurate. 

The  glaring  publicity  of  salary,  of  dollars  and  cents, 


is  distasteful  to  him.  But  the  gage  of  dollars  and 
cents  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  a  safe 
prophet  in  the  professions  is  a  rarity  that  comes 
high,  and  nowhere  quite  so  high  as  in  the  person  of 
John  Hays  Hammond. 


Grant's  Close  Call. — Shreds  of  history  from  the 
Civil  War  find  a  ready  place  in  the  magazines  of 
to-day.  Every  now  and  then  an  incident  or  story 
showing  the  little  personal  human  side  of  the  con- 
flict comes  to  light.  Mr.  Harvey  W.  Hill  contributes 
just  such  a  story  to  the  November  Metropolitan 
Magazine.  The  narrative  is  woven  around  General 
Grant.  Mr.  Hill  was  an  officer  in  the  Confederate 
Army  and  he  claims  that  his  story  supplies  a  missing 
leaf  in  the  life  and  experience  of  the  Federal  com- 
mander which  might  have  changed  the  destiny  of 
the  war.     The  story  runs  as  follows: 

It  was  my  fortune  to  have  been  a  soldier,  enlisting 
as  an  Orderly  sergeant  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and 
in  that  capacity  I  received  my  baptismal  fire  in  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Shiloh,  fought  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1862,  the  United  States  forces  being  com- 
manded by  General  Grant,  the  Confederate  by- 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  This  battle  was  one  of 
the  bloodiest  ever  fought  between  civilized  forces 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  exceeding  in  slaughter 
the  losses  sustained  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Water- 
loo, in  which  the  casualties  aggregated  42,600,  being 
200  less  than  we  sustained  at  Shiloh. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Confederate  army  retreated 
south,  while  the  Northern  army  went  down  the  river 
to  Vicksburg. 

Why  General  Grant  did  not  take  the  same  route 
is  a  mystery  that  history  fails  to  supply;  instead, 
he  with  his  staff  went  from  the  battle-field  by  the 
overland  route  to  Memphis,  a  distance  of  about 
seventy-five  miles. 

The  intervening  space  between  these  two  places 
was  at  the  time  infested  with  roving  bands  of  guer- 
rillas. 

Twenty-one  miles  cast  of  Memphis  lived  one  Josiah 
Deloach;  his  residence  fronted  the  Memphis  & 
Charleston  Railroad. 

After  the  battle  referred  to  I  obtained  a  furlough, 
and  repaired  to  this  quiet  country  home  for  a  rest. 
Mr.  Deloach  was  my  step  father.  He  was  known 
near  and  far  as  a  pronounced  Union  man,  with 
violent  opposing  ideas  of  rebellion  and  secession, 
and  it  seems  that  General  Grant,  before  starting  on  his 
dangerous  effort  to  cross  the  country,  had  learned 
the  politics  of  this  quiet  country  gentleman,  and 
selected  his  house  as  a  place  of  temporary  rest  for 
himself  and  staff,  at  any  rate,  about  noon,  on  a 
scorching  day  in  June,  while  Mr.  Deloach,  myself, 
and  mother  were  seated  on  the  veranda,  a  small 
coterie  of  mounted  soldiers,  richly  caparisoned, 
dashed  up  and  dismounted  at  the  gate. 

As  they  entered  the  yard  my  stepfather  said, 
"By  George,  I  believe  that  is  General  Grant,"  and, 
turning  to  me,  suggested  that  I  had  better  leave; 
but  since  I  was  in  civilian  attire  I  remained.  As 
the  General  mounted  the  porch,  he  extended  his  right 
hand,  saying,  "Mr.  Deloach,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  I  believe  this  is  General  Grant?" 

Taking  a  seat,  he  asked  for  refreshment  for  him- 
self and  staff  and  water  for  their  horses;  he  also 
called  for  the  latest  papers. 

1  wondered  what  this  meant.  I  could  scarcely 
realize  the  fact  that  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
United  States  Army  could  thus  recklessly  isolate  and 
endanger  himself  and  his  future — for  in  danger  he 
was.  For  while  sitting  there  awaiting  the  refresh- 
ments a  negro  man,  our  carriage  driver,  came  rush- 
ing up  to  the  porch  and  motioned  Mr.  Deloach  to 
come  to  him.  He  informed  us  that  about  a  mile 
away  the  Confederate  cavalry,  tinder  General  Jack- 
son, was  advancing  in  that  direction  to  a  point  inter- 
cepting the  Generals  route  to  Memphis.  Of  course 
immediate  action  was  demanded,  and  the  General 
at  once  ordered  his  men  to  mount,  and  quicker  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it  he  and  his  stall  were  gone. 

I  could  distinctly  see  the  dust  rising  from  the 
column,  and  my  heart  came  to  my  throat,  but,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  by  a  speedy  flight  our  distin- 
guished   guests     passed    the     danger    point,   hotly 
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The  RAZAC  is  the  only 
safety  razor  in  which  the  cutting 
edge  is  always  in  correct  position 
■ — having  a  device  that  automati- 
cally adjusts  the  blade  in  proper 
relation  to  the  guard.  You  can 
clean  up  all  the  corners  with 
the  RAZAC,  yet  the  corners  of 
the  blade  are  protected  so  you 
can  not  gouge  your  face. 

(Face  of  the  Weil- 
Groomed  Man.) 


HOUSANDS  of  men  are  saving  time 
and  money  using  the  RAZAC— the 
safety  razor  that  shaves. 

No  stropping,  no  honing,  no  special  skill  required. 
They  have  freed  themselves  from  barber-shop  bondage— given  up 
the  bother  and  uncertainty  of  other  razors,  safeties  and  unsafeties. 

They  are  better  shaved  than  they  ever  were,  and      There  must  be  something  back  of  the  edge, 
always  shaved  when  they  ought  to  be.  RAZAC  blades  are  rigid  and  firm,  made  of  Swedish 

They  are  delighted  with  the  RAZAC,  they  write      razor  steel,  hardened  and    tempered  in  the    piece   and 


us  endorsing  the  RAZAC — and  we  have  doubled  our 
factory  facilities  for  the  third  time  within  a  year ! 

There  are  good,  scientific  reasons  for  RAZAC 
superiority.     Our  book  explains  them. 

After  all  is  said,  the  value  of  a  razor  for  practical 
work  depends  on  its  blade.  A  razor  can  not  be  any 
better  than  its  cutting  edge.  Safety  razors  can  never  be 
any  better  as  long  as  they  have  paper-thin  blades.  The 
makers  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge  this — forced  by 
the  facts:  now  they  are  trying  to  fight  the  facts. 

You  cant  put  a  real  razor  edge  on  a  piece  of  steel  as 
thin  as  paper.  Ask  any  scientific  cutler.  A  razor  edge 
is  obtained   by  grinding.      It   is  a   bevel,   a   gradation. 


sharpened  afterward.  Ground  by  machinery,  honed 
and  stropped  by  hand.  Hair  tested  the  whole  length  of 
the  cutting  edge. 

The  RAZAC  outfit  complete,  ready  for  instant  use, 
packed  in  handsome  genuine  leather  case,  price  $3.50. 

Try  it  for  thirty  days,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time 
for  any  reason  you  are  willing  to  part  with  it,  we  will 
refund  your  money. 

No  strings  to  this  offer,  and  we  pay  express  charges 
both  ways. 

Whatever  you  do,  send  your  name  on  a  postal  card 
for  our  two  books -RAZAC  USE  and  RAZAC 
REASON.  They  explain  and  illustrate  everything 
you'd  like  to  know  about  shaving. 


HAPGOODS   SALES   CO.,   Suite  105,  305  Broadway,  New  York 


Every  stroke  of  the  RAZAC 
gives  satisfaction  to  your  face.  If 
your  skin  is  delicate,  the  RAZAC 
brings  comfort  with  every  shave, 
where  other  razors  have  brought 
irritation  and  that  uncomfortable 
burning  sensation.  It's  difficult  to 
describe  on  paper  this  marvellous 
little  instrument.  But  when  you 
have  seen  it,  you  will  be  as  enthu- 
siastic as  we  are  in  its  praise. 

(Razac  Use.) 
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Do  You  Know  the 
Joys  of  Holeproof? 

Do  you  know  the  joy  of  putting  your  feet  into  Holeproof 
Stockings,  that  won't  go  bad  for  six  months? 

Do  you  know  the  joy  of  giving  "  good  riddance  "  to  the  miser- 
able, detested  weekly  darning  that  Holeproof  Hosiery  has 
made  an  end  of? 

Do  you  know  the  joy  of  buying  stockings  as  you  do  other  things, 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  willlast? 

In  short, 

Are  Your  Sox  Insured? 


READ  THIS  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  any  purchaser  of  Holeproof  Stockings 
that  they  will  need  no  darning  for  six  months.  If  they  should, 
we  agree  to  replace  them  with  new  ones,  provided  they  are 
returned  to  us  within  six  months  from  date  of  sale  to  wearer. 


/jaleproaf    flosiery 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


WEARS  SIX  MONTHS  WITHOUT  HOLES 


Holeproof  is  the  original  guaranteed  long-wear  hosiery.  It  is  knit  of  long-fibered  Egyptian  cotton,  by  a 
process  which  renders  it  extremely  tough  and  durable,  yet  elastic,  and  it  is  soft  and  easy  on  the  feet. 

Holeproof  Sox  are  reinforced  at  points  of  hardest  wear  and  retain  their  original  good  shape.  They  cost  no 
more  than  ordinary  sox  and  look  as  handsome  as  any  you  ever  saw.  It  is  stocking  luxury  to  wear  Holeproof; 
if  you  once  test  it  for  yourself,  you  will  never  wear  any  other. 

Men's  Holeproof  Sox  are  made  in  fast  colors— Black.  Tan  'light  or  dark1.  Pearl  and  Navy 
Bine  Sizes.  9  to  12.  Medium  or  light  weight.  Sold  only  in  boxes  containing  six  pairs  of  one  size- 
assorted  colors  if  desired.  Six  months'  guarantee  with  each  pair.  We  also  make  stockings  for 
women  under  the  same  guarantee.    Sizes,  8  to  11.    Reinforced  garter  tops.    Colors— Black  and  Tan. 


Send  $2.00  Today  for  Trial  Box.      We  Prepay  Shippfng  Charges 

C\l*TIO.\:  If  your  dealer  carries  Holeproof,  buy  of  him,  but  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 
In  ordering,  state  size,  color  preferred,  and  whether  all  one  color  or  assorted.  Bemit  by  money 
order,  draft  or  any  convenient  waj  . 


fjolcproof 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY 


49  Fourth  Street.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


The  "BENNETT"  Ever= 
lasting  Memo.  Book 

Something   Useful  All  the  Year   Round 


\s^L 


%v& 


A  Desirable 
Xmas  Gift 
Size 

3\,x8 

inches 

Price, 
complete, 
with  your 
name  on 
cover  in 
gold,  in- 
cluding four 
insert  pads 
8o  leaves), 

$..00 

Send  No  Money 

Simply     send    us 

your    name.      We 

will  send    you    the 

book  and  if  it  is  per 

f  e  c  1 1  y      satisfactory 

send  us$i.     If  it  isn't 

all   we  claim,   and    the 

peer  of  any  memo,  book 

vou    ever   saw,    send    it 

right  back.     The  cut  of  the  book  does  not  do  it  justice. 

We  know  if  vou  see  it  you  will  keep  it.     That  is  why  we 

are  making  such  a  liberal  offer.     Be  sure  to  write  for  it. 

W.  W.  BENNETT  COMPANY 

Box  146,  Station  A,  PITTSBVRG,  PA. 


Full    Russia    Calf   Cover 
leather  lined,  with  pocket 
for  cards  inside  of  cover, 
fitted  with  removable  in- 
sert pad  of  twenty  per 
f orated,   detachable 
leaves    of    counting- 
house  linen.     Cover 
folds  back,  making  | 
a  substantial  pad 
to    write    on. 
Thousands  sold. 
Pronounced  by 
every  one  the 
mostconven- 
ient  pocket 
memo- 
randum 
book 
ever  in- 
vented. 
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Instinct  Points  the  Way ! 

It    teaches    the    mother    to  wrap   her 
babe   in    woolens.       It    teaches    men 
and    women     to     think     of     woolens 
when   cold    approaches. 

Jaeger    woolens    are     unrivalled     for 
purity  and  protection,  also  for  durability. 
They    are,     therefore,    a    money-saver 
end    as    well    as   a   health     pro- 
all    the    time. 


in   the 
moter 


DR. 


Write  for  samples  and 
booklet  of  particulars. 

JAEGER'S   S.   W.  S.   CO.'S 
Own    Store* 


New  York:  306  Fifth  Ave. ,  2:  Maiden  Lane 
Brooklyn:  504  Fulton  St.  Boston:  228  Boylston  St 
Phila.:'i5i6  Chestnut  St.    Chicago:  82  State  St. 
Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


FLAT 
CLASP 


t^ 


Keeping  up  appearances  starts  with  the  keeping  up  of  the 
socks.  Brightons  do  it — and  do  more  than  this.  The  flat  clasp 
works  in  harmony  with  a  man's  legs.  The  pure  silk  web  (in 
many  patterns  and  shades)  gives  long  wear.  All  metal  parts  are 
heavy  nickel-plated  brass — neat,  durable  and  cannot  rust.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  them  in  stock— a  quarter  brings  you  a  pair  postpaid. 
PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
.\fakrt     of  Pioneer  Suspenders. 


Registered 
Trade  Mark 


pursued  by  a  Confederate  squad,  eager  to  capture 
tinguished  a  prize. 
The  post  commandant  at  Memphis,  havii 
learned  of  bis  commander's  predicament,  sent  out 
a  relief  detachment,  and  the  General  and  his  staff 
were  thus  saved  from  capture,  possibly  death,  by 
the  timely  action  of  Mr.  Deloach.  the  negro  man,  and 
the  Federal  forces. 

General  Grant  was  naturally  grateful  for  the  st 
ice  rendered  him.  He  made  Mr.  Deloach  pror 
to  call  upon  him  whenever  he  should  need  aid  in 
the  future.  A  short  time  later  Grant  furnished 
Mr.  Deloach  with  a  permit  by  which  he  was  allowed 
to  take  cotton  through  the  blockade  lines.  This 
privilege  netted  him  over  S50.000. 

When  General  Grant  became  President,  it  wa 
necessary  to  appoint  a  postmaster  at  Memphis. 
Mr.  Deloach  was  given  the  place,  and  was  reappointed 
during  Grant's  second  term  Some  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  to  defeat  this  second  appointment, 
but  Grant  proved  stedfast  in  his  gratitude  The 
writer  continues: 

General  Grant  wired  Mr.  Deloach  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington. He  went,  and  on  his  arrival  was  told  that 
the  party  leaders  in  Memphis  had  held  a  meeting 
and  had  petitioned  the  President  for  his  removal. 
On  being  asked  the  cause  he  replied,  "On  the  charge 
of  drinking." 

"Well,  that  is  true;  but  of  this  you  were  advised 
before  my  appointment." 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  but  he  added,  "Wait  till  I 
send  over  to  the  Post-Office  Department,"  which 
he  did.  The  messenger  soon  returned  and  handed 
him  the  government  report  of  the  office  at  Memphis. 
which  was  A  No.  1.  On  reading  this  he  smiled  and 
said.  "Mr.  Deloach,  you  can  return  home,  drink  all 
you  want,  and  fear  no  danger,  so  long  as  the  depart- 
ment here  can  make  such  a  report  as  this." 

He  did  not  return;  on  the  contrary,  he  loitered 
about  Washington,  got  on  a  spree,  right  under  the 
shadow  of  the  White  House,  yet  the  General  was 
unwavering  in  his  loyalty  to  his  friend,  but  for  whom, 
in  all  likelihood,  he  would  never  have  been  President 
of  1  be  United  States.  It  was  a  crucial  test,  and 
instead  of  ousting  him,  he  sent  his  former  chief  <>i 
staff.  General  Morgan,  with  funds  and  instructions 
to  buy  him  a  ticket,  put  him  on  a  sleeper,  and  send 
him  hom( 

After  this  Mr.  Dek>ach  went  to  Washington,  carry- 
ing the  colored  man  with  him,  and  they  both  called 
to  see  the  President,  who  treated  the  darkey  with 
the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness,  going  so  far  as  to 
offer  bis  colored  friend  a  lucrative  position,  but  at 
the  same  time  advising  him  to  remain  with  his  old 
friend  and  master. 

Reviewing  the  life  of  this  distinguished  warrier, 
citizen,  and  patriot,  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  of 
the  achievements  which  so  richly  adorn  nis  career, 
none  surpasses  if,  indeed,  equals  this  famous  feature 
of  hi--  unwavering  loyalty  to  his  friends. 


A  Creative  American.  -James  J.  Hill,  the  great 
railroad-builder,  is  the  subject  of  an  enthusiastic 
article  in  the  November  Outlook,  which  gives  prom- 
inence to  Mr.  Hill's  work  as  a  creative  American. 
The  tremendous  will  and  strength  he  put  behind  his 
dreams  to  build  up  the  vast  Northwest  of  to-day  are 
described  in  a  thrilling  manner.  The  following  extract 
gives  sialic  idea  of  the  obstacles  and  ridicule  the 
builder  had  to  overcome  to  build  his  railroad  across 
the  Ri  icky  Mountains. 

Railway  men  jeered  at  the  folly  of  the  scheme. 
Alexander  Mitchell,  president  of  the  old  Milwaukee 
road,  had  greeted  the  sanguinely  expounded  plan 
with  a  rude  "Jem,  mc  boy,  you're  a  fool!"  As 
the  work  progressed,  Henry  Yillard,  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  laughed  and  said  "Hill  has  got  his  road 
up  into  the  Rockies,  but  he'll  never  get  it  down 
again!"  And  scoffing  early  turned  to  active  re 
sistance.  For  a  time  a  Presidential  veto  had  closed 
Montana,  alleging  that  a  railway  would  be  preju- 
dicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Indians.  Then  a  clique 
of  stockholders  formed  in   Boston   to     eize  the  road 
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or  any  harmful  ingredient. 
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and  Teachers,  for  allaying  Hoarseness  and  Irritation 
of  the  Throat. 
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Til  freely   without    injurious    effect   in    all    cases    where 
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j\   cines,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
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prepaid. 

Send  for 
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and  prevent  its  ruin  by  the  threatened  building 
across  the  desert.  With  a  quick-won  decisive  vic- 
tory, Mr.  Hill  got  such  absolute  power  in  control 
that  at  a  bankers'  meeting  in  New  York  called  to 
denounce  "wildcat"  railway  building,  when  all 
seemed  united  in  a  harmony  of  condemnation,  James 
J.  Hill's  burly  figure  rose  and  his  low,  thick  voice 
stormed  out:  "I  have  a  property  in  the  Northwest 
which  New  York  bankers  can  not  prevent  my  de- 
veloping. My  board  of  directors  is  the  only  body 
that  can  do  that,  and  they  can  only  do  it  until  the 
next  election!"  Later,  in  his  absence,  came  a 
resolution  from  these  very  directors  contrary  to  his 
known  wishes,  and  the  story  is  that  on  his  return 
they  were  forced,  behind  a  door  which  he  deliberately 
locked,  to  reverse  themselves,  powerless  before  his 
furious  Niagara  of  facts. 

Nothing  shook  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  had  de- 
terminedly inspected  almost  every  mile  of  the  route 
on  the  back  of  a  cayuse.  The  whole  task,  unde- 
layed  by  opposition,  was  a  desperate  rushing  of 
work,  and  at  its  end,  wearily  lugging  ties  and  steel 
by  headlight  and  lantern,  the  last  rail  was  laid  in 
place  one  January  night  of  '93.  An  engine's  whistle 
reverberated  through  the  canon  of  Skykomish,  and 
the  first  road  was  finished  that  ever  crossed  the  con- 
tinent without  the  aid  of  a  dollar  of  Government 
money  or  an  acre  of  public  land. 


Harvard's  *'  Bull." — The  New  York  Globe  is 
much  amused  over  the  tempest  that  has  been 
stirred  up  over  what  has  been  termed  Harvard's 
"bull"  in  sending  a  Canadian  to  the  University  of 
Berlin  as  exchange  professor.  Professor  Schofield 
was  sent  to  Berlin  to  represent  Harvard,  but  it  turns 
out  that  he  is  a  Canadian  and  a  British  subject. 
The  Globe  makes  the  following  comment: 

What  is  described  by  an  alarmed  Berlin  correspond- 
ent as  "Harvard's  bull"  and  "Harvard's  crass 
ignorance"  in  sending  a  member  of  its  faculty  who 
is  a  Canadian  and  subject  of  Edward  VII.  to  the 
University  of  Berlin  as  exchange  professor  will  be 
welcomed  as  a  harbinger  of  amusement  to  those  who 
were  entertained  by  the  solemn  f ulminations  of  horta- 
tory patriots  against  Professor  Burgess  and  Columbia 
last  year.  Professor  Burgess  expressed  his  independ- 
ent mind  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Harvard  has 
done  worse.  It  has  placed  itself  in  a  position  so  em- 
barrassing that  there  seems  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  Harvard  professor  should  be  introduced  at  Berlin 
by  a  British  or  American  member  of  legation. 

And  Harvard,  confronted  with  its  "crassness," 
remains  obdurate.  It  is  willing  to  suffer  the  coming 
martyrdom.  "Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
a  supposed  diplomatic  character  of  the  exchange 
idea,"  says  the  secretary  of  the  Harvard  Corporation. 
"The  whole  ilea  is  purely  academic,  so  Harvard 
did  not  hesitate  to  send  Professor  Schofield  to 
Berlin." 

What  business  has  a  university  to  remain  "  wholly 
academic  "  when  a  united  press  have  summoned  it  to 
the  level  of  politics?  It  little  realizes  the  honor  that 
has  been  done  it,  the  glory  of  the  alliances  that  would 
entangle  it,  the  part  it  might  play  in  platforms  and 
primaries,  in  cabinets  and  conventions,  if  it  were 
to  take  advantage  of  its  opportunities  and  establish 
its  quasi-legation.  Moreover,  there  is  special  and 
peculiar  opprobrium  in  the  Harvard  attitude,  for  it 
not  only  asserts  its  own  disregard  of  the  political 
banquet  to  which  it  has  been  invited,  but  gives  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy  of  Morningside,  who  have 
borne  the  heat  of  the  battle  and  have  come  out  of  it 
still  insisting  that  the  idea  shall  remain  "wholly 
academic." 

Is  there  a  kaiser  to  be  instructed  ?  Is  it  true  that 
he  will  feel  that  this  untoward  incident  has  marred 
the  "  German- American  intellectual  reciprocity 
scheme"?  Perhaps  the  stampeded  writer  from  Ber- 
lin is  right  and  all  this  is  true,  and  it  may  be  the  uni- 
versity at  Cambridge  will  feel  the  Emperor's  displeas- 
ure. But.  if  so,  we  need  expect  no  recession  from 
that  quarter.      Harvard  has  sent  a  representative  of 
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merica's  most  noted 
» authoress  writes.from 
her  home  on  the  Hudson, 
that  BarringtoiCHall 
,  is  the  only  coffee  she 
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in  many  years -v  -jr      ^-x 

one  says--    - 
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moved, and  the  coffee  flavor  is  preserved  to  a 
remarkable  degree. 
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same  coffee  if  ground  in  a  coffee  mill. 
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the    Republic  of   Letters.     The   American    Embassy 
at  Berlin  represents  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 

A  dispatch  from  Berlin,  however,  reports  that  the 
mistake  is  not  treated  so  lightly  in  Germany.  We 
read: 

The  Harvard  people  are  charged  with  having  taken 
an  unwarranted  liberty  so  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
cerned, inasmuch  as  the  German  Government  was 
not  consulted  as  to  whether  it  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  a  non- American  exchange  professor. 


When  John  Burroughs  Was  a  Rough  Rider. — 

In  his  new  book,  entitled  "Camping  and  Tramping 
with  Roosevelt,"  John  Burroughs  tells  an  amusing 
incident  of  his  visit  to  Yellowstone  Park  with  the 
President  in  the  spring  of  1903.  As  the  President 
had  been  a  Rough  Rider  he  was  given  a  saddle-horse, 
while  an  ambulance  was  provided  for  Mr.  Burroughs. 
As  it  turned  out,  however,  Mr.  Burroughs  had  the 
rougher  ride  of  the  two.     He  tells  the  story  thus: 

I  have  said  that  I  stood  in  dread  of  the  necessity 
of  snowshoeing  in  the  Park,  and,  in  lieu  of  that,  of 
horseback-riding.  Yet  when  we  reached  Gardner, 
the  entrance  to  the  Park,  on  that  bright,  crisp  April 
morning,  with  no  snow  in  sight  save  that  on  the 
mountain -tops,  and  found  Major  Pitcher  and  Cap- 
tain Chittenden  at  the  head  of  the  squad  of  soldiers, 
with  a  fine  saddle-horse  for  the  President,  and  an 
ambulance  drawn  by  two  span  of  mules  for  me,  I 
confess  that  I  experienced  just  a  slight  shade  of 
mortification.  I  thought  they  might  have  given 
me  the  option  of  the  saddle  or  the  ambulance. 
Yet  I  entered  the  vehicle  as  if  it  was  just  what  I  had 
been  expecting. 

The  President  and  his  escort,  with  a  cloud  of 
cowboys  hovering  in  the  rear,  were  soon  off  at  a 
lively  pace,  and  my  ambulance  followed  close,  and 
at  a  lively  pace,  too,  so  lively  that  I  soon  found 
myself  gripping  the  seat  with  both  hands.  "Well," 
I  said  to  myself,  "they  are  giving  me  a  regular 
Western  send-off":  and  I  thought,  as  the  ambulance 
swayed  from  side  to  side,  that  it  would  suit  me  just 
as  well  if  my  driver  did  not  try  to  keep  up  with  the 
Presidential  procession.  The  driver  and  his  mules 
were  shut  off  from  me  by  a  curtain,  but,  looking 
ahead  out  of  the  sides  of  the  vehicle,  I  saw  two 
good-sized  logs  lying  across  our  course.  Surely,  I 
thought  (and  barely  had  time  to  think),  he  will 
avoid  these.  But  he  did  not,  and  as  we  passed  over 
1  I  was  nearly  thrown  through  the  top  of  the 
ambulance.  "This  is  a  lively  send-off,"  I  said, 
rubbing  my  bruises  with  one  hand,  while  I  clung  to 
the  seat  with  the  other.  Presently  I  saw  the  cow- 
boys scrambling  up  the  bank  as  if  to  get  out  of  our 
then  the  President  on  his  fine  gray  stallion 
scrambling  up  the  bank  with  his  escort  and  looking 
ominously  in  my  direction  as  we  thundered  by. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "this  is  indeed  a  novel  ride;  for 
in  my  life  I  have  side-tracked  the  President  of 
the  United  States!  I  am  given  the  right  of  way 
over  all."     On  we  1  1  ;  the  smooth,  hard  road, 

and  did  not  slacken  our  pace  till,  at  the  end  of  a 
mile  'or  two,  we  began  to  mount  the  hill  toward 
Fort  Yellowstone.  And  not  till  we  reached  the  fort 
did  I  leam  that  our  mules  had  run  away.  They 
had  been  excited  beyond  control  by  the  Presidential 
cavalcade,  and  the  drivi  :  he  could  not  hold 

them,  had  aimed  only  to  keep  them  in  the  road,  and 
we  very  soon  had  the  road  all  to  ourselves. 

A  few  days  later  the  President  and  Mr.  Burroughs 
took  a  little  trip  on  skis  that  resulted  in  "the  down- 
fall of  the  Administration,"  and  also  of  Mr.  Burroughs. 

The  President  and  Major  Pitcher  had  used  skis 
before,  but  I  fa  nd,  starting  out  without  the 

customary  pole,  I  soon  came  to  grief.  The  snow 
way  beneath  me,  and  I  was  soon  in  an  awk- 
ward predicament.  The  more  I  struggled,  the 
:  my  head  and  shoulders  went,  till  only  my 
heels,  strapped  to  those  long  timbers,  protruded 
above  the  snow.  To  reverse  my  position  was  im- 
possible till  some  one  came  and  reached  me  the  end 
of  a  pole  and  pulled  me  upright.  But  I  very  soon 
got  the  hang  of  the  things,  and  the  President  and 
I  soon  left  the  superintendent  behind.     I   think   I 


could  have  passed  the  President,  but  my  manners 
forbade.  He  was  heavier  than  I  was,  and  broke 
in  more.  When  one  of  his  feet  would  go  down  half 
a  yard  or  more,  I  noticed  with  admiration  the  skilled 
diplomacy  he  displayed  in  extricating  it.  The  tend- 
ency of  my  skis  was  all  the  time  to  diverge,  and 
each  to  go  off  at  an  acute  angle  to  my  main  course, 
and  I  had  constantly  to  be  on  the  alert  to  check 
this  tendency.   .   .   . 

In  front  of  the  hotel  were  some  low  hills  separated 
by  gentle  valleys.  At  the  President's  suggestion 
he  and  I  raced  on  our  skis  down  those  inclines.  We 
had  only  to  stand  up  straight  and  let  gravity  do 
the  rest.  As  we  were  going  swiftly  down  the  side 
of  one  of  the  hills,  I  saw  out  of  the  corner  of  my 
eye  the  President  taking  a  header  into  the  snow. 
The  snow  had  given  way  beneath  him,  and  nothing 
could  save  him  from  taking  the  plunge.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  called  out,  or  only  thought,  some- 
thing about  the  downfall  of  the  Administration. 
At  any  rate  the  Administration  was  down  and  pretty 
well  buried,  but  it  was  quickly  on  its  feet  again, 
shaking  off  the  snow  with  a  boy's  laughter.  I  kept 
straight  on,  and  very  soon  the  laugh  was  on  me. 
for  the  treachereus  snow  sank  beneath  me  and  I 
took  a  header  too. 

"Who  is  laughing  now,  Oom  John?"  called  out 
the  President. 

The  spirit  of  the  boy  was  in  the  air  that  day  about 
the  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  the  biggest  boy 
of  us  all  was  President  Roosevelt. 


An  American  Agitator. — In  a  short  editorial 
in  Collier's  Weekly  the  writer  gives  a  brief  history 
of  the  career  of  an  American  agitator  by  the  name 
of  A.  E.  Fowler  The  editorial  is  well  worth  quot- 
ing in  full.     It  reads. 

As  a  study  in  the  perils  of  greatness,  we  call  at- 
tention to  the  career  of  A.  E.  Fowler,  the  American 
agitator  who  stirred  up  the  famous  anti-Oriental 
riot  in  Vancouver  last  September.  For  twenty 
years  this  man  has  been  a  soldier  of  ill-fortune — 
cook,  private  in  the  army,  desultory  follower  of  a 
half-dozen  humble  crafts,  and  always  a  small  agita- 
tor. Driven,  doubtless,  by  that  desire  of  fame  or 
notoriety  which  often  becomes  a  consuming  passion 
in  small  natures,  he  began  to  address  mobs  from 
cart-tails  in  the  old  Dupont-strcet  people's  forum 
of  San  Francisco,  and  to  preach  a  crude  Socialism 
in  the  lumber-camps  of  the  Northwest.  Finally, 
he  specialized  on  the  "Japanese  peril."  He  started 
a  movement  in  Seattle.  Being  one  of  those  half- 
baked  labor-leaders  who  accept  and  proclaim  as 
full  truth  every  passing  rumor,  he  had  no  better 
luck  than  he  deserved.  He  was  in  very  hard  straits 
when  British  Columbia  became  violent  over  the 
Japanese  question.  Fowler  crossed  the  line  to  stir 
the  pot  of  agitation,  and  it  bubbled  over.  The  events 
of  one  night  made  him  famous,  Tokyo,  New  York, 
London,  and  Paris  heard  of  him.  The  British  press, 
forced,  in  the  face  of  its  anti-Californian  fulminations, 
to  find  some  apology  for  this  British  fall  from  grace, 
laid  the  row  at  his  door.  A  sensational  newspaper 
correspondent  discovered  that  the  whole  thing  was 
a  plot  of  Fowler's  to  entangle  the  British  Empire, 
lie  had  the  fame  which  he  craved,  and  it  drove  him 
stark  mad.  In  a  week  he  had  invaded  Bellingham 
as  the  head  of  a  movement,  independent  of  all  labor- 
union  support,  to  drive  the  Oriental  into  the  sea. 
In  a  fortnight  the  labor  leaders  of  Seattle,  moved 
by  his  antics,  had  haled  him  before  a  lunacy  com- 
mission, which  promptly  committed  him.  The  last 
heard  of  Fowler  he  had  climbed  a  tree  by  night, 
dropl  from  its  branches  to  a  point  outside  the 
asylum  wall,  and  was  loose  in  the  Northwest. 


Weston  Taking  Another  Walk. — Edward  Pay- 
son  Weston  is  credited  with  bringing  about  the 
revival  of  walking,  that  was  a  fad  years  ago,  but 
there  are  no  predictions  that  his  present  stroll  from 
Portland,  Me.,  to  Chicago  will  incite  very  many  New- 
Englanders  to  go  to  Chicago  in  that  way.  The 
remarkable  thing  about  the  present  performance  is 
that  Mr.  Weston  is  taking  his  1,300-mile  walk  at 
the  age  of  69.      The  New  York  Tunc?  says  of  him: 
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550,000  Gallons  of  Welch's  Grape  Juice 
Failed  to  Supply  this  Year's  Demand 


If  you  have  ordered  Welch's  Grape 
Juice  of  your  dealer  and  were  told  that 
it  could  not  be  supplied,  don't  blame 
him.      This  is  the  situation: 

Anticipating  a  large  demand  for 
Welch's  Grape  Juice  during  1907,  we 
built,  in  1906,  a  new  concrete  factory, 
as  large,  commodious  and  complete  as 
our  more  than  thirty-five  years'  experience 
could  make  it.  With  these  increased 
facilities  we  were  able  to  press  550,000 
gallons  of  grape  juice.  Although  this 
was  200,000  gallons  more  than  we 
pressed  for  1906,  we  were  unable  to  supply  the  demand 
and  even  in  the  summer  we  had  to  cut  short  our  shipments 
to  dealers. 

Welch's  Grape  Juice  is  made  exclusively  from  Concord 
grapes  which  grow  in  the  Chautauqua  Grape  Belt.  These 
grapes    are    picked    for   shipping   about    October    1st,    but 


those  from  which  Welch's  Grape  Juice  is 
made  are  left  to  fully  ripen  until  October 
I  oth.  It  is  during  these  last  days  on  the 
vines  that  the  Concords  mature,  storing 
up  the  sugar  and  richness  which  distinguish 
Welch's  Grape  Juice  from  all  others. 

For  this  reason,  our  pressing  season  is 
very  short — three  weeks  at  the  most — 
and  all  we  can  press  in  this  time  is  all 
we  can  ofFer;  for  after  the  season  has 
passed  there  is  no  way  of  producing 
Welch's  Grape  Juice. 

For  1908  we  have  provided  for  a  large 
increase,  and  stock  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  trade  soon 
after  January  1st.  We  know  you  will  be  pleased  with 
the  quality  of  Welch's  Grape  Juice  during  1908. 

Your  dealer  may  be  more  fortunate  than  most  others  and 
have  some  Welch's  Grape  Juice  on  hand  now.  If  not, 
the  above  is  his  reason  for  being  out. 


THE   WELCH    GRAPE   JUICE    COMPANY 

Westfield,  New  York 
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Don't  Scrub 

Your 
k       Teeth 


It  always  hurts  the 
gums  and  may  injure  the  teeth.  Use 
a  soft  brush  and  plenty  of 


LOX] 


The  OXYGEN  Tooth  Powder 

The  Oxygen  does  all  and  more  of  the  work  usu- 
ally left  to  a  vigorous  action  of  the  tooth  brush. 
Try   it  and  see   how    white    your    teeth    get. 

"The    OXYGEN   does  it" 

Calox  is  sold   by  all   druggists,  29c. 

Dainty  trial-size  c<i>i  and  booklet  sent  on  receipt  o/'j  cents  (stamp  or  coin). 
McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  95  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


Registered 
Trade-Mark 


Established 
Half  a  Century 


Tailor=Made  Suits 
At  McCutcheon's 

The  established  reputation  of  "The  Linen 
Store"  for  quality  and  style  is  emphasized  in  our 
new  Department"  for  Women's  Outer  Garments. 

Just  now  we  direct  particular  attention  to 
our  Tailored  Suits,  which  we  show  in  a  very 
beautiful  range  of  fabrics  and  models. 

At  $25.00  we  offer  several  attractive  and  stylish  Suits, 
showing  smart,  up-to-date  jackets  with  full  pleated  skirts.  Made 
up  in  Black,  Blue,  Brown  or  Green  Broadcloth,  Black  and  Dark 
Blue  Cheviot,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  mixtures. 

At  $30.00  we  display  a  choice  collection  made  of  striped 
materials,  in  Gray,  Light  and  Dark  Brown,  also  some  combined 
colors  in  stripes. 

Finally,  suits  at  540.00.  545.ee  5;o.oo,  56c. 00  and  upwards, 
including  every  desirable  fabric — many  of  them  elaborated  with 
braid,  embroidery  and  lace. 

Mail  orders  have  our  prompt  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

5th  Ave.  &  34th  St..  New  York  ..fflESK* 
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This  Name  is 
lou?^fotectioii 


Your    only     protection     is    to 
call  for  Dioxogen  by    name.      Then 
there    can     be    no    mistake.        Certain 
manufacturers,    taking    advantage     of    the 
great    reputation    of    Dioxogen,    are    supply 
ing    dealers    with    substitutes    upon     which    the 
dealer  makes  an  exorbitant  profit,    even    as    high 
as    275    per  cent.      Therefore,  insist  on  seeing  the 
original   sealed    package  bearing  the  name  Dioxogen 
Nothing  else  is  the  same  as  Dioxogen, 

THE  CLEANSER  OF  INJURIES 


You  can   see   Dioxogen  work.     It  bubbles  when  it   is 
cleansing.     It  cleanses  injuries  and  abrasions.     It   removes 
the  source  of  infection.     It  is  safe  with  children,  hence  far 
preferable  to  poisonous  antiseptics,  like  carbolic,  bichloride 
or  formaldehyde. 

MOUTH,  TEETH,  THROAT 
CLEANSER 

Dioxogen  thoroughly  cleanses  the  teeth,  between  the 
teeth,  cavities  in  the  teeth,  spaces  between  the  gums  and 
teeth.  It  cleanses  the  tongue,  under  the  tongue,  the  tonsils, 
the  palate.  It  leaves  the  mouth,  teeth  and  throat  surgically 
clean  with  a  lasting,  delightful  taste  of  true  cleanliness. 

Sold  in  original  sealed  packages,  25c,  50.,  and  75c. 
by    41,000    druggist*  in    United    State*  and  Canada 

Be  sure  to  read  the  interesting  circular,  entitled,  "  The  Third  Kind  of 
Cleanliness,"  in  each  package.     It  contains  valuable  information  about 
cleansing  injuries,  etc. 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Company 

NEW  YORK 


A  POWERFUL  * 

ANTISEPTIC  AND  CUSINfECTAUT 
TO  INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNA!. «5{ 
INODOROUS   AND   HARMLESS 


DRUGGISTS 

AND 

STERLING  BAY  RUM 

SHOULD   GET   TOGETHER 

The  brand  our  advertising  will  have  your  cus- 
tomers asking  for.  The  brand  you  will  eventually 
have  to  keep. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

In  5  barrel  lots ti.75  proof  gallon 

In  i      "  " i -So     - 

In  ,-gallon     " 2.00  per  gallon 

F.O.B.  -New  York  City,    Goodsaverage  105°  proof. 
Direct  from  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  in  all  its  pure 
and  original  strength.    Prices  on  Bay  Oil  for  tin- 
asking.     Sample  Sterling  Bay  Rum  to  consumer, 

10  cents.     Druggist*  Free 
ESTERLINAS  ©.  CO..  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


INLAID   LINOLEUM 

FOR— 

DRUG   STORES.   BANKS 

HOTELS,  OFFICES.  Etc. 

The  ideal  sanitary,  noiseless,  indestructible  floor 
covering. 

erns  in  tile  hard  '1  floral  effects. 

1  colors  through  to  the  back. 
■  to  your  diagram,  ready  to  lay,  with  sufficient 
linoleum  cement  to  fasten  goods  to  floor  and  pro- 
tect back  from  wash  water,  without  extra  charge. 
If  interested,  send  for  color  plates  of  patterns 
and  samples  showing  quality,  together  with  whole- 
sale prices. 

D.  HAVERSTICK  <a  CO..  Trenton.  N.  J. 


DON'T  WAIT 

until    baldness    is   upon 
you  before  you  use 

ED.  PINAUD'S 

(£au  de  Quinine) 

HAIR  TONIC 


Use  it  now  and  prevent  falling 
hair.  Put  hair  and  scalp  into 
healthy  condition  by  a  daily 
massage  (your  barber  knows 
how)  with  Ed.  Pinaud's  Hair 
Tonic.  Use  it  freely  and  note 
the  quick  improvement  in 
your  hair. 

Let  us  send  you  a  trial  bottle  (3  appli- 
cations) for  10  cents  to  pay 
postage  and  packing. 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 
Dept.  104  ED.  PINAUD  BLDG.         New  York 


Use  ED.  PINAUD'S  LILAC  VEGETAL  TOILET 
WATER  after  shaving. 


Old  Edward  Payson  Weston,  footing  it  from  Port- 
land, Me.,  to  Chicago,  111.,  carries  pleasant  memories 
with  him  to  every  stopping-place.  Forty  years  ago 
he  walked  over  the  same  route,  and  covered  the  whole 
distance,  1,326  miles,  in  24  days  22  hours  and  40 
minutes.      He  is  allowing  himself  26  days  this  time. 

In  1868  Weston  walked  100  miles  in  22  hours  and 
20  minutes,  and  eleven  years  later  he  still  held  the 
championship  among  long-distance  walkers,  winning 
the  Astley  belt  at  the  international  contest  in  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  Islington,  London. 

Weston  was  the  originator  of  the  walking  con- 
tests, the  inciter  of  the  six-day-go-as-you-please 
contests  in  the  old  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  now, 
in  the  era  of  the  motor-car,  he  sticks  to  his  excellent 
legs  as  a  means  of  locomotion,  and  has  started  in 
bravely  to  demonstrate  anew  the  merit  of  his  care- 
fully preserved  gait.  With  Weston  the  art  of  walk- 
ing was  revived.  Every  schoolboy  in  the  land  began 
to  emulate  him.  Professional  walkers  became  as 
numerous  as  jockeys  and  circus  tumblers.  Rowell, 
the  Englishman,  with  his  easy  jog-trot,  soon  cast 
Weston's  long-distance  records  in  the  shade,  but 
Weston  clings  to  this  day  to  his  old  steady  manner 
of  putting  one  foot  before  the  other.  He  walks 
as  the  wandering  friars  of  medieval  Europe  may 
have  walked  from  the  towns  of  Italy  to  the  crude 
cities  of  the  north,  as  Tannhauser  and  his  comrades 
may  have  walked  in  their  long  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

The  bicycle  races,  and,  later,  the  automobile  races, 
have  supplanted  the  popular  walking-matches  of 
long  ago.  The  age  is  more  rapid  in  every  way, 
and  athletic  sports  are  more  common  and  varied. 
Weston's  triumphs,  however,  live  in  the  memory, 
and  he  is  now  walking  over  his  old  ground  like  the 
amiable  ghost  of  a  simpler  age. 


Memories  of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Spur- 
geon. — "Leaves  from  a  Veteran's  Portfolio"  in  The 
Grand  Magazine  for  November  proves  a  source  of 
real  enjoyment  to  the  literary-hero  worshiper. 
The  article  is  composed  of  a  number  of  remimiscences 
of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Spurgeon,  and  other  famous 
men  by  one  who  knew  them.  The  writer  brings 
these  celebrities  back  before  the  present  generation 
in  a  vivid  way  and  lends  an  intimate  touch  to  his 
work.  It  is  significant  that  the  author  of  these 
reminiscences  first  met  Thackeray  while  studying  in 
an  art  school.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  great 
novelist's  talents  and  ambitions  were  first  applied 
in  this  direction.     To  quote  from  the  "  Portfolio  ": 

I  do  not  think  I  was  quite  out  of  my  teens  when 
I  had  the  honor  of  seeing  Thackeray.  It  was  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  'fifties,"  when  I  was  an  art 
student  at  the  British  Museum,  learning  to  draw 
"the  human  form  divine"  by  copying  those  miracles 
of  art,  the  "Elgin  Marbles." 

On  a  certain  day,  when  there  was  an  unusually  good 
muster  of  students,  we  had  a  quite  unexpected  sen- 
sation in  the  visit  of  a  lion.  A  lion,  indeed,  with  a 
head  leonine  in  its  proportions  and  majestic  mane  of 
gray.  A  tall,  erect  figure  of  a  man  rather  high- 
shouldered,  with  a  somewhat  portly  presence  and 
handsome  face,  the  nose  rather  flattened  notwith- 
standing, on  which  rested  a  pair  of  gold -rimmed 
spectacles.  A  pair  of  searching  eyes  gleamed 
through  the  glasses,  and  a  smile  of  kindly  approval 
played  about  the  mouth  of  this  imposing  and  im- 
pressive-looking gentleman,  who  walked  very  de- 
liberately through  the  labyrinth  of  easels,  passing  in 
and  out  around  them  and  peering  steadily  through 
the  said  spectacles  at  the  handiwork  of  each  student 
over  their  shoulders.  There  was  something  in  the 
person  and  manner  of  the  intruder  which  disarmed 
our  hostility.  As  he  examined  our  drawings,  we 
felt,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  a  kind  of  magnetism  coming 
from  him  and  unconsciously  affecting  us,  and  we 
knew  instinctively  that  we  were  in  the  presence  of  no 
ordinary  man.  When  he  left  our  little  group  and 
passed  over  to  another  opposite,  where  some  of  the 
more  advanced  students  were  working,  he  leisurely 
took  off  his  spectacles  and  began  carefully  wiping 
them  with  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief  before  ex- 
amining the  next  drawing. 

Then  we  were  silent,  for  the  great  man  was  speak- 
ing sotto  voce  to  our  fellow-student  over  the  way. 
He  was  beaming  with  smiles,  and  looked  as  amiable 
as  his  own  Colonel  Newcome — the  impersonation  of 
that  grand,  chivalrous,  simple  figure  of  t)rue  manhood. 
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The    Health    Training    at 
the   battle   creek   sanitarium 


Complete  rest,  correct  diet,  cheerful  environments,  every  possible  comfort,  pleasant  indoor  and  outdoor  recreation,  physio- 
logical methods  of  treatment — everything  subservient  to  health  training — this  is  the  program  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  It 
is  an  education,  an  inspiration,  an  interesting  experience,  to  spend  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  season  in  going  through  this  health 
training  process  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Many  common  theories,  habits  and  beliefs  are  corrected,  true  principles  of 
health  training  are  learned,  "guessing"  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.     Everything  proceeds  upon  sound  scientific  principles. 

Thirty  physicians,  300  nurses  and  numerous  leaders  guide,  direct  and  assist  each  invalid,  convalescent,  or  tired-out  guest 
in  the  step  by  step  building-up  process  as  rapidly  as  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  individual  will  permit.  This  health 
training  is  made  so    interesting  and  alluring  that    few  can  resist    its  attractions  as  presented  at    the  Battle    Creek    Sanitarium. 

"  Winter  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium "  is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  photographic  souvenir  which  will  be  mailed  free 
on  the  receipt  of  the  attached  coupon  to  any  invalid,  convalescent,  or  others  who  are  earnestly  seeking  a  return  of  health 
and  are  willing  to  make  an  effort  at  health  training.  In  this  Photographic  Souvenir  pictures  are  shown  of  the  great 
$1,500,000.00  building  and  the  other  large  buildings,  the  gymnasium,  bath  houses,  swimming  pools,  palm  garden,  treatment 
rooms,  etc.  This  Souvenir  will  be  a  revelation  to  those  who  do  not  know  about  the  great  success  of  health  training  which 
has  been  made  by  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.       Write  at  once. 

Address   Box   48,    THE    SANITARIUM,    Battle   Creek, 
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Social  requirements  and 
the  obligations  of  the  home 
will  be  met  promptly  on 
time  all  the  time  if  you 
place  your  dependence 
upon  the  Lady  Elgin — a 
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Illustration  actual  size  of  watch. 
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ELCIN   NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
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WASHINGTON:  iXMJAIffl 

Achatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National  Capital,  full 
of  anecdote  and  unconventional  description.  1 2mo,  cloth,  184 
pages  of  text  and  40  pa^es  of  inserted  illustrations,  $1.00 
net.     Funk  &  Wagnall*  Company ,  New  York  and  London. 
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and  the  same  shape,  size  and  quality  of  Tools 
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■'     St— I*     "       15.00 
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Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tool«  ami  Supplies 
lew  VorU.  SJbm  I  -  ti  hhin-.  A  13th  St. 


Thackeray  was  then  about  forty-seven,  and  nearly 
two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  completion  of  his 
great  work  "Vanity  Fair."  We  quite  expected 
that  he  would  crush  the  aspirations  of  our  budding 
genius  by  some  pointed  epigram  or  satirical  criticism, 
as  we  had  heard  that  his  own  aspirations  in  the 
same  art  had  been  crusht  by  his  famous  contem- 
porary, Charles  Dickens,  in  politely  refusing  the 
drawings  submitted  by  Thackeray  to  illustrate  the 
immortal  "Pickwick."  But  there  was  no  acrimony 
in  him  that  morning ;  his  criticisms  on  our  work 
were  full  of  encouragement,  and  when  he  ceased 
speaking  and  took  his  leave,  shaking  hands  with 
some  of  us,  we  felt  lifted  up  to  the  seventh  heaven  of 
elation.  With  a  bow  of  great  stateliness  he  made  hi? 
exit  and  was  gone. 

For  those  of  us  who  never  let  Christmas-day  go 
by  without  a  rereading  of  the  "  Christmas  Carol,"  the 
following  little  story  will  have  much  meaning.  Says 
the  writer: 

The  first  time,  I  believe,  I  ever  saw  the  author  of 
"Pickwick,"  the  "inimitable  3oz,"  was  in  1857,  at 
one  of  his  earliest  public  readings — that  for  the 
Douglas  Jerrold  Fund. 

"The  Christmas  Carol"  was  the  work  chosen  for  the 
occasion.  It  was  considered  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  Dickens's  readings  in  its  uniform  effect 
upon  the  audience,  and  on  this  occasion  the  reader 
seemed  at  his  best;  the  quickness,  variety,  and  finish 
of  his  assumptions  of  the  different  characters — for 
which  it  gives  great  scope — electrified  the  hearers 
and  held  them  spellbound  from  first  to  last.  When 
at  length  the  climax  of  the  boy  with  the  big  turkey 
outside  the  window  on  Christmas  morn  was  reached, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  became  unbounded. 

"Blessings  on  your  kind  heart,"  wrote  Jeffrey  to 
the  author.  "You  should  be  happy  yourself,  for 
you  have  done  more  good  by  this  little  publication, 
fostered  more  kindly  feelings,  and  prompted  more 
acts  of  benevolence  than  can  be  traced  to  all  the 
pulpits  and  confessionals  in  Christendon  since  Christ- 
mas, 1842." 

"Who  can  listen,"  exclaimed  Thackeray,  "to  ob- 
jections regarding  such  a  book  as  this?  It  seems  to 
me  a  national  benefit  and  to  every  man  or  woman 
who  reads  it  a  personal  kindness." 

To  these  testimonies  from  men  of  genius  many 
equally  genuine  tributes  of  the  high  worth  of  the 
little  book  might  be  added  from  the  humble  homes 
of  the  uncultured  where  the  "Carol"  had  shed 
warmth  and  light  and  love. 

We  find  Mr.  Spurgeon,  the  great  English  preacher, 
a  great  scholar,  and  fond  of  port  wine.     To  continue: 

I  was  first  introduced  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  about 
thirty  years  ago.  He  was  contemptuous  of  all 
affectation  of  piety,  and  could  never  tolerate  a  Stig- 
gins.  As  I  knew  him  he  was  something  of  a  bon- 
vivant — enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  table — port 
was  a  favorite  wine  of  his — tho  the  worst  he  could 
have  taken — and  was  a  great  smoker,  being  espe- 
cially addicted  to  cigars,  and  good  one^. 

"I  smoke,"  said  Spurgeon  one  day,  "to  the  glory 

of  God."     There  was  no  irreverence  in  this  nor  in 

■  lanncr  it  was  said.      He  believed  with  St.  Paul 

that  whether  we  eat  or  drank,  or  whatever  we  did, 

so  that  it  be  not  sinful,  is  done  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Those  of  his  friends  who  were  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  Spurgeon  always  styled  "my  brothers 
of  the  Establishment.''  There  was  a  slight  sarcasm 
in  the  address,  no  doubt,  for  he  did  not  approve  of 
the  old  "Establishment,"  as  is  well  known,  and  was 
rather  hard  upon  it  and   upon  some  of  its  do<  I 
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and  ordinances.  But  Spurgeon,  if  inimical  to  the 
Church  of  England,  was  at  any  rate  a  generous,  open, 
and  avowed  enemy. 

Lite  most  great  public  workers — especially  like 
his  celebrated  contemporary,  Charles  Dickens,  in 
the  time  of  his  "Readings" — Spurgeon  needed  the 
impetus  of  excitement — it  was  essential  to  his  suc- 
cessful efforts,  and  it  was  sometimes  obtained  by 
artificial  stimulants.  It  was  his  custom  to  keep 
wine  in  the  vestry  of  the  Tabernacle. 

I  remember  one  occasion,  when  he  had  a  great  ser- 
mon to  preach  for  an  important  object,  that  he  par- 
took rather  freely  of  his  favorite  port  before  going 
in  o  .the  pulpit.  There  were  many  of  his  friends 
in  the  vestry  that  evening  with  the  deacons,  or,  as 
we  should  call  them  in  the  "Establishment,"  church- 
wardens and  sidesmen,  and  one  of  them,  an  old  man, 
evidently  the  senior  deacon  of  them  all,  and  an  old 
and  familiar  friend  of  the  pastor,  came  up  to  him. 
Putting  his  hand  in  a  fatherly  way  on  the  great 
preacher's  shoulder,  and  looking  into  his  flushed 
face  with  an  anxious  and  benign  expression,  he  said, 
"Charles,  you  must  not  take  any  more — think  of 
your  sermon." 

Spurgeon  smiled  pleasantly  on  the  old  man,  and 
in  his  characteristic  way  put  down  his  glass,  saying, 
"  My  dear  friend,  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  all  the 
time.'' 


How    Robert    Edeson    Became    an    Actor. — 

The  Bohemian  Magazine  is  publishing  a  series  of  arti- 
cles called  "My  Yesterdays."  These  papers  are 
short  autobiographic  sketches  of  well-known  present- 
day  stage  people.  Mr.  Robert  Edeson  writes  his 
story  for  the  November  number.  Mr.  Edeson,  senior, 
an  actor  likewise,  was  strongly  opposed  to  his  son's 
dramatic  aspirations.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
Robert  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  to 
prepare  for  a  career  as  a  civil  engineer.  Mr.  Edeson 
says  that  his  chief  distinction  as  a  student  at  this 
institution  consisted  in  the  number  of  times  he  was 
brought  before  the  faculty.  School  life  proving  a 
failure,  the  future  Strongheart  was  sent  to  lead  the 
simple  life  in  Texas.  This  growing  monotonous,  he 
was  packed  off  to  a  lumber-camp  in  Michigan. 
Here  he  was  the  chief  source  of  entertainment,  sit- 
ting up  night  after  night  to  tell  the  lumbermen  the 
stories  of  the  Eastern  theaters.  The  following  year 
Mr  Edeson  returned  to  his  father  in  Brooklyn  and 
eventually  found  his  way  upon  the  stage.  He  tells 
thus  of  his  first  appearance,  after  a  try  at  commer- 
cial life. 

I  hailed  with  eagerness  the  beginnings  of  a  bus- 
iness career  and  was  delighted  at  securing  a  clerk- 
ship in  one  of  the  large  wholesale  houses  in  New 
York.  But  I  wasn't  a  success,  for  I  had  had  too 
much  elbow  room  in  the  camp  and  on  the  prairies. 
I  was  unhappy  and.  as  clerkship  after  clerkship 
was  followed  by  request  upon  request  for  my  resig- 
nation, my  father  became  disheartened.  He  told 
his  troubles  to  his  devoted  friend  and  employer. 
Colonel  Sinn,  who  suggested  that  I  take  a  position 
at  the  Park  Theater  as  an  usher.  Soon  he  made  me 
his  office  boy,  and  the  second  year  I  became  assist- 
ant treasurer. 

At  that  time  Colonel  Sinn  was  putting  forward 
Cora  Tanner  as  a  star  in  the  play  "Fascination." 
The  Colonel  and  I  had  become  great  pals.  The  day 
before  the  dress  rehearsal  he  came  into  the  box-office 
and  informed  me  that  an  actor  who  was  to  play  a 
small  but  important  part  in  the  production  had  been 
taken  ill.  He  stormed  and  cursed  his  luck  and  the 
world  in  general.  I  was  trying  to  make  up  my  cash 
account,  and  his  tirades  annoyed  me.  Finally  after 
I  had  made  a  fourth  attempt  to  add  a  column  of 
figures  I  said  exasperatedly: 

"Colonel,  if  you  will  keep  quiet  a  minute  I  will  play 
the  part  myself." 

He  laughed  and  said,  "I'll  bet  you  a  hundred  dol- 
lars you  wouldn't  have  the  nerve." 

I  took  him  up  on  his  proposition  and  the  following 
Monday  night  I  made  my  stage  d(  but,  as  the  result 
of  a  wager.  My  first  appearance  in  the  play  was 
made  poling  a  punt  along  the  back  of  the  stage. 
Miss  Tanner  and  the  others  were  in  the  punt.  Sud- 
denly I  caught  sight  of  the  audience,  saw  hundreds 
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Have  given  absolute  satisfaction  and 
honest    value   for    nearly   thirty    years. 
The  price  and  quality  of  Sha  wknit  goods 
are  standard  and  are  not  influenced  by  fluctuating  prices  of  raw  materials. 
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Just  bear  this  fact  in  mind  when  next  you  purchase  stockings. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  SHAWKNIT  SOCKS,  the  kind  that  are  shaped  in  the  knitting  and  not  stretched  over  board  forms 
— the  kind  that  wear  longer,  assuring  you  of  style,  quality  and  comfort  at  all  times,  yet  costing  no  more  than  ordinary  socks. 
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Just  the  stocking  for    Fall  and 
Winter  wear. 

If  you  cannot  procure  Shawknit 
Socks  from  your  dealer,  we  will  fill 
a  trial  order  direct. 

The  price  of  the  above  style  is  25 
cents  per  pair,  or  6  pairs  for 
$1.50,  delivery  charges  prepaid  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States  upon 
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Our  beautiful  illustrated, 
colored  catalogue  shows  styles 
and  prices  and  gives  useful 
and  valuable  stocking  informa- 
tion. We  want  you  to  have  it. 
Write  for  it  to-day.  Sizes   9    to    //'j    inclusive.        When 

ordering  be  sure  and  state  size  wanted. 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO.      4  Smith  St.      LOWELL,  MASS. 


of  round  heads  and  small  white  faces  with  holes  in 
them,  saw  them  blinking  at  me.  It  was  like  taking 
an  ice-bath  in  midwinter.  If  I  hadn't  had  the  pole 
I  would  have  fallen  into  the  water.  As  it  was,  Miss 
Tanner  narrowly  escaped  making  her  entrance  on 
one  ear.  for  that  punt  grounded  suddenly. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  business  of  the  play  re- 
quired me  to  run  on  the  stage  with  a  tennis-racket 
chasing  a  ball.  Somehow  or  othei  *he  news  of  ray 
debut  had  gotten  to  the  Polytechnic,  and  my  fellew 
students,  three  hundred  strong,  attended  the  theatsr 
that  night.  When  I  came  on  bounding  in  an  ele- 
phantine way  after  the  tennis-ball  the  boys  rose  up 
and  gave  me  the  school  yell. 

"  Rah.  rah.  rah!   Rah,  rah,  rah! 
Poly!  Poly!  Edeson!' 

I  collapsed  like  a  punctured  balloon,  forgot  all 
about  the  tennis-ball,  my  lines  and  business,  and 
stood  looking  at  them  with  a  faded  grin.  The  boys 
saw  they  had  rattled  me  and  were  delighted.  They 
kept  on  yelling.  I  was  about  to  run  off  the  stage 
when  Augustus  Cooke,  who  was  on  the  scene  with  me, 
gave  me  my  lines,  and  I  repeated  them  to  an  obligato 
of.  titters  from  my  old  pals. 


Whims  of  the  Shah. — An  English  jeweler  once 
exprest  his  willingness  to  pay  four  million  pounds 
for  the  Shah  of  Persia.  This  was  not  because  he 
considered  him  particularly  precious  personally,  but 
because  he  was  wearing  a  black  frock-coat  studded 
with  diamonds,  with  diamond  epaulettes,  and  a 
simitar  with  a  diamond-crusted  scabbard.  The 
diamond  costume  is  used  only  on  the  most  important 
occasions.  On  lesser  occasions  he  has  a  pearl  cos- 
tume, and  for  every-day  wear  a  costume  that 
presumably  permits  him  to  be  more  comfortable. 
Messrs.  Eustache  de  Lorey  and  Douglas  Sladen, 
who  give  us  this  information  in  their  new  book  on 
"Queer  Things  about  Persia."  go  on  to  tell' some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  late  Shah  as  follows: 

Muzaffer-ed-din  Shah  was  nervous  in  the  presence 
of  Europeans;  he  used  to  stand  with  one  hand  on  his 
simitar  and  stroke  his  enormous  moustache  with  the 
other  in  order  to  maintain  his  composure.  As  has 
been  said,  he  used  to  utter  some  platitudes  such  as; 
"Thank  God  we  have  had  a  fortunate  year.  Rain 
has  been  plentiful,  and  we  hope  that  God  will  make 
the  harvest  abundant."  If  he  was  in  a  genial  mood 
he  inquired  after  the  respective  sovereigns.  "What 
are  they  all  doing?  Has  the  King  of  England  won 
the  yachting  race?  Has  the  Kaiser  killed  many 
deer?  Was  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  pleased  with  the 
two  girls  I  sent  him  lately?  How  is  the  Czar?" 
To  which  the  Russian  Minister  replies  with  forced 
politeness,  "How  can  he  be  anything  else  but  well 
since  he  is  noticed  by  your  Majesty?" 

He  addrest  a  few  words  like  that  to  each  Min- 
ister, and  then  said,  "You  are  dismissed."  All 
the  diplomats  back  out,  bowing  three  times,  as  at 
their  entry,  a  perilous  performance  in  a  Persian 
room  full  of  little  carpets.  More  than  one  old 
diplomat  has  measured  his  length  on  these  little 
carpets. 

Of  course  on  these  occasions  the  Shah  was  crippled 
by  the  fear  of  causing  jealousy;  he  was  more  prac- 
tical when  he  received  a  single  ambassador.  He 
always  spoke  in  Persian,  which  was  translated  by 
the  Foreign-Office  interpreters  into  French. 

Muzaffer-ed-din  was  a  good  man;  his  court  was 
paved  with  good  intentions  which  he  had  not  suf- 
ficient energy  to  carry  out.  Unlike  hi,  ancestors, 
he  hated  bloodshed,  and  while  he  was  on  the  throne 
instances  of  capital  punishment  were  rare.  Tho 
he  was  a  great  sportsman,  a  fine  shot  who  could 
hit  with  a  rifle  a  coin  thrown  in  the  air,  he  was  as 
humane  to  animals  as  he  was  to  human  beings.    .   .   . 

Muzaffer-ed  din  was  very  fond  of  music.  He 
ill  1 1  ted  thunder;  whenever  it  thundered,  he  used 
tota  in  a  vault  where  the  noise  was  drowned, 

ami  had  a  tnollal  ■  pecially  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  calm  his  misgivings. 

llr  was  also  very  fond  of  novelties.  He  was 
much  interested,  for  example,  in  photography. 
IK-  instituted  a  Photographer  of  State,  who  re- 
ceived $2,000  a  year,  and  was  expected  to  buy  every 
new  patent  that  came  out.  Muzaffer-ed-din  was 
photographed  every  half-hour;  if  he  saw  a  European 
with  a  camera  in  the  street  he  used  to  stop  to  let  him 
take  his  photograph.  Every  kind  of  machinery, 
from  the  most  important  inventions  to  penny  toys, 
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interested  him.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  to  pay 
no  more  attention  to  Marconi's  discovery  than  to  a 
shilling  automatic  toy. 

Not  long  ago,  among  the  new  things  from  Europe 
were  little  canoes  in  rubber  which  were  blown  out 
and  took  the  shape  of  a  boat,  and  were  designed  to 
support  several  people.  The  Shah  was  very  in- 
terested: they  were  tried  on  the  lake  of  the  palace. 
Four  fat  nobles  were  embarked  in  one,  whose  valve 
was  partly  opened,  and  the  boat  was  pushed  from 
land. 

It  slowly  sank  till  its  occupants  were  left  flounder- 
ing in  the  water.  The  Shah  enjoyed  himself  vastly, 
especially  when  they  were  brought  out  looking  as 
drenched  as  seals. 

The  poor  men,  tho  they  got  rheumatism,  were 
delighted  to  have  made  the  Shah  laugh.  They 
received  pensions  on  the  spot. 


A  Religious  Boycott. — Mrs.  Mary  Porter  Game- 
well,  who  was  in  the  Peking  siege  in  1900,  wrote  an 
interesting  account  of  it  which  is  now  included  in  a 
new  book  on  her  life  and  work  as  a  missionary.  Ter- 
rible as  the  siege  was,  it  was  not  without  its  humorous 
incidents,  some  of  which  she  relates.  The  little  band 
of  defenders  were  made  up  of  almost  every  civilized 
nationality  and  every  denominational  stripe  of  Chris- 
tianity. Each  denomination  ate  at  its  own  table,  over 
which  swung  a  punka,  moved  by  a  Chinese  servant: 

A  Methodist  lady  in  charge  reported  to  me  one 
morning  that  the  Congregationalists  were  at  break- 
fast and  much  beset  by  flies  and  opprest  by  heat 
and  no  one  was  pulling  the  punka.  She  had  inter- 
viewed both  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  servants 
on  the  subject,  and  each  in  turn  protest  ignorance 
as  to  why  the  punka  was  not  in  motion  and  ina- 
bility to  tell  whose  turn  it  was  to  pull  the  punka. 
Our  home  servant  was  sort  of  head  man  in  the  table 
service,  so  I  approached  him  and  asked,  "Why 
is  no  one  pulling  the  punka?"  With  countenance 
as  blank  as  a  mask  he  glanced  around  and  mildly 
inquired,  "Is  no  one  pulling  the  punka?"  Again 
I  questioned,  "What  is  the  matter?"  and  received 
in  reply  a  baffling  counter-question,  "Who  knows"'" 
The  tone  was  gentle  and  respectful  and  at  the  same 
time  admirably  adapted  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  speaker  was  innocent  both  of  knowledge 
and  responsibility  in  the  matter.  3y  every  token 
I  knew  that  this  son  of  a  secretive  and  uncommuni- 
cative race  knew  all  that  I  wanted  to  know,  but 
had  no  intention  of  enlightening  me.  How  could  I 
win  him  to  a  change  of  purpose  and  gain  his  help 
in  making  breakfast  less  discouraging  to  the  Con- 
gregationalists? A  threatened  "loss  of  face"  is  a 
lever  of  great  power  among  the  Chinese.  In  this 
case  it  helped  move  the  immovable.  "If  this  dead- 
lock continues,  I  shall  'lose  face.'  "  I  told  that  serv- 
ing man  with  the  imperturbable  lace  and  quare 
jaw.  Slowly  his  countenance  relaxed  and  then  took 
on  a  confidential  expression.  When  once  he  laid 
aside  his  reserve  he  proceeded  with  fluency.  There 
had  been  hard  words  between  the  Congregational 
servants  on  one  side  and  the  united  forces  of  Presby- 
terian and  Methodist,  servants  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  was.  so  he  told 
me,  that  "while  Presbyterians  will  pull  the  punka 
for  Methodists,  and  Methodists  will  pull  the  punka 
for  Presbyterians,  neither  Presbyterians  nor  Metho- 
dists will  pull  the  punka  for  Congregationalists." 

A  twinkle  about  the  eves  indicated  that  he  was 
not  without  appreciation  of  the  humor  of  his  words; 
but  when  the  tale  was  told,  a  stubborn  look  settled 
about  his  resolute  jaw  which  indicated  that  tho  he 
had  answered  my  questions,  he  should  do  nothing 
more.  Then  I  made  a  direct  appeal  for  his  help 
I   reminded  him  of  the  peril  we  shared  with  all,  how 

anj  moment  might  be  our  last,  how  all  being  worn 
to  a  shocking  degree,  all  must  bear  and  forbear,  how 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  aid  tired  women  by 
using  his  influence  to  avert  further  trouble.  The 
il  worked.  There  was  a  sudden  and  complete 
1  front.  In  the  most  considerate  and  conclu- 
sive tone  he  said.  "There  now,  rest  your  heart, 
lady.  Don't  mind  this  business.  Rest  your  heart." 
Tone  and  manner  indicated  that  he  took  all  respon- 
sibility upon  his  own  competent  self.  And  no  one 
is  so  competent  to  deal  with  a  Chinese  quarrel  as 
the  Chinese  themselves.     The  punka  began  to  move 
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Watch  him. 

"He   is  one  of  the  inspectors 
in   this   department,  where    every 
7?&dSue£aa0i  movement   must  pass,  when  assembled,  for  the 
most  rigid,  searching  examination. 

"Nothing  escapes  them.  Every  point  must  bear  their 
scrutiny.  Nothing  is  allowed  to  be  too  loose — nothing  is 
allowed  to  be  too  tight. 

"Their  one  duty  is  to  see  that  every  buyer  of  a 
Tfaj&eHaAal  watch  secures  a  movement  in  perfect  running 
order,  one  which  is  absolutely  right." 
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This  is  but  one  more  reason  why  we  call  the 


"  The  Watch  for  the  Great  American  People. ' ' 


$2  to  $36 


Every  step  taken  in  making  a  ffi<,&Zf<tf?/!4>  is  a 
straight  stride  toward  solid  value — every  pro- 
cess adds  definite  worth.  The  Wtt&e&ui*.  is  the 
only  medium  priced  watch  with  both  case  and 
movement  made  under  one  roof  each  to  exactly  fit 
the  other.    Look  inside  for  the  ironclad  guarantee. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  flgj&e&suz 
watches.  If  he  does  not  keep  them,  send  us 
his  name  and  address,  and  we'will  send  you  a 
free  copy  of  the  most  beautiful  book  ever 
attempted  by  any  watch  manufacturer — our 
splendid  new  catalog  of  watches  for  men  and 
women.  We  will  see  that  you  get  through  your 
dealer  any  watch  that  you  want.  Write  us  to- 
day and  remember  to  give  us  your  jeweler' s  name. 

1   NEW  ENGLAND  WATCH  CO.  " 
119  Dover  Street  Waterbury,  Conn. 


No.  9621— Actual  size.  Open  face,  ro  ht.  Gold 
Filled  Case.    20  year  guarantee.    $7.50. 

No.  363— Actual  size.  Nickel  Silver  Case. 
Either  plain  bat  k  or  engine  turned.  War- 
ranted correct  time  keeper.    52.50. 
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You  are  no  greater  intellectually 
than  your  memory.  Easy,  inexpen- 
sive. Increases  income;  gives  ready 
memory  for  faces,  names,  business 
details,  studies  conversation;  develops  will,  public 
speaking,  personality.  Send  for  Free  Booklet. 
DICKSON    MKMOKY  SCHOOL.   75  J    The    Auditorium,    (  liiooso 
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MEILINK'S  HOME  SAFE 


A  perfect  safe  and  made  for  the  home  (or  small  office). 
Just  as  lire-proof  as  a  big  safe,  in  fact,  lined  with  a  much  be-.  :<.r 
filling— our  Cement  Asbestos  tilling — which  enables  us  to 
guarantee  what  no  other  safe  ( large  orsmall)  can,  viz. :  Agi 

the  common   difficulties  of  interior   dampness,  rusted 
work  and  swollen  walls.     Double  steel  walled  and  fitted  with 
the  very  highest  grade  combination  lock  i  all  brass  t .     Sc  ild  for 

$oandp;       Proof"™    f-  SafeHT°Km 

^O    up    1    1IC    1    1UU1   Jewairj       Fire  and  Thieves 

Elegantly  finished,  adapted  for  any  room;  30,000  in  use;  cheaper 
protection  than  fire  insurance. 
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PIERCE 

SYSTEHS 

of  Steam  and  Hot-Water  Heating 

Mother  and  Child  must  hnve  healthful  heat. 

Impure,  foul,  devitalized  air  is  just  ns  bad  for 
the  adult  as  the  child,  but  it  affects  the  child 
more  quickly  and  move  dangerously. 

The  perfect  Pierce  Systems  of  Steam  and 
Hot-Water  heating  nive  natural  heat.— pure 
air  warmed  as  the  sun  warms  it. 

Pierce  Systems  give  clean  heat;  no  dust  or 
germs,  no  gas  or  odors,  no  impurities. 

They  give  an  even  temperature,  of  any  de- 
sired degree,  under  perfect  control  day  and 
night  and  free  fr,, )n  draughts. 

The  Pierce  Systems  nre  the  most  sanitary. 
scientific  and  successful  methods  of  heating  as 
well  as  the  )nf>st  economical. 

Installed  bj  local  dealers.  Cost  no  more 
than  others,  Require  no  repairs.  Save  more 
fuel.    Practically  indestructible. 

"Pierce  Quality"  SANITARY  PLUMBING 

-  are  ideal  equipments  for 
Bath,  Laundry  and  Kitchen 

Write   today    for  "Commoi, 
Heating  and  Sanitary 
Plumbing,*'  a  practical  and 
interesting  book.  It  is  Fr^e 

"  It  pays  to  procure 

b  o  t  h    lie  a  t  i  n  0  'l  it  d 
Plumbing  goods  of  the 

same  manufacturt ■-." 

Pierce,Butler&  Pierce 
Mfg.  Co. 

27Jame$St., Syracuse, N.Y.  "splnce 


BALZAC 

A  highly  interesting  and  fascinating  study  by 
Adolph  Hyppolitc  Taine,  translated,  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  Taine  by  Lorenzo  O'Rourke. 
i2mo,cloth,  frontispiece.  Si.oonet;  by  mail,  $1.10 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

NSW  YORK  and  LONDON 


The    Giant    Heater 

api  lied  i  o  '•  e  a  t  ra  l- 
draught  lamp,  gas  Jet 
(open  flame  or  mantle 
burner),  artificial  or 
natural  pas,  will  heat 
any  ordinary  room  com- 
fortably in  zero  weather, 
gj .  [ng  Heat  and  Light  at 
do  Additional  Cost.  No 
ashes,  no  trouble,  clean 
ami  thorough- 

ly circulates  and  puri- 
fies the  air.    Easily  applied  and  orna- 
mental.   Just  the  thinq  for  sick  room. 

On  Lamp  bath,   hnlintiin.   ilin   m    /) 

Send  U'T  booklet  and.  tentimnniiiT*.   Price  complete,  carriage  prepaid, 
Polished  Brass,  $1.50;  Nickel  Plated.  2.00 

Satisfaction  guar  ed  if  returned  in  10  » 1 

THE  WAST  HEATER  CO.,  2164  Monmouth  St.,  Springfield,  Jim. 
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at  once,  and  it  was  the  man  who  bade  me  "rest  your 
heart'  who  was  at  the  rope.  That  was  the  last  we 
ever  heard  of  that  trouble  involving  the  denomina- 
tions and  the  punka. 


The j'  Sang  for  Beethoven. — The  Kansas  City 
Times  borrows  a  very  pretty  story  of  Beethoven 
from  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which  brings  to  light 
a  hitherto  unpublished  journal  of  Louis  Cramolini, 
who  died  in  1884  at  Darmstadt,  where  he  had  been 
tenor  and  manager  of  the  Court  Theater. 

Cramolini  when  a  child  spent  his  summer  vaca- 
tions near  Vienna,  in  the  very  house  in  which  Bee- 
thoven lived.  The  old  musician  was  deaf  and  irri- 
table, but  the  boy  soon  won  a  place  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  master.  Years  later  when  Cramolini  had 
become  a  musician  himself  and  was  about  to  be 
married  to  Nanette  Schechner,  a  famous  soprano 
of  that  time,  the  two  made  a  last  pilgrimage  to  Bee- 
thoven's home  and  sang  for  him.  Cramolini  thus 
describes  the  meeting: 

"When  we  entered,  the  poor  man  was  on  his  sick- 
bed. He  looked  at  me  with  his  shining  eyes,  point- 
ing to  me  with  his  left  hand,  and  said,  smiling,  'So 
it  is  my  little  Louis,  and  this  is  his  fiancee.'  Then, 
turning  to  Nanny,  added:  'A  fine  couple,  and,  ac- 
cording to  what  I  am  told,  two  good  artists.  How 
is  your  mother? '  He  handed  us  paper  and  pencils, 
and  we  wrote  our  answers  while  he  said  things, 
sometimes  incomprehensible.  He  asked  tts  to  sing. 
Schindler  went  to  the  piano,  and  we  stood  tip  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  opposite  Beethoven.  I  wrote 
to  him  that  I  should  like  to  sing  'Adelaide,'  which 
had  won  me  my  first  success  in  the  artistic  world. 
He  gave  a  friendly  nod.  But  when  I  tried  to  begin 
I  was  seized  with  such  emotion  that  my  voice  failed 
me  and  Schindler  had  to  stop. 

"Beethoven  asked  why  I  did  not  sing;  Schindler 
gave  him  the  reason,  and  he  said  to  me,  laughing: 
'Go  on,  dear  Louis,  sing;  I  shall  not  hear  anything 
of  it,  but  I  wish  to  see  you.'  I  began  again  and 
sang  with  a  real  passion  that  song  of  all  songs,  the 
divine  'Adelaide.'  When  I  had  done,  Beethoven, 
raising  himself  in  bed,  shook  me  tenderly  by  the 
hand.  'I  have  seen  by  your  breathing,'  he  said, 
'that  you  sing  very  well,  and  I  have  read  in  your 
eyes  that  you  feel  what  you  sing.  You  have  given 
me  great  pleasure.'  I  bent  over,  all  in  tears,  to 
kiss  his  hand.  lie  quickly  withdrew  it.  'It  is  your 
good  mother  who  ought  to  be  kissed.  Thank  her 
a  thousand  times  for  the  pleasure  she  has  given 
me  in  remembering  me  and  in  sending  me  little 
Louis  ' 

"Then  Nanny  sang  the  great  air  of  'Leonora' 
with  such  warmth  that  Beethoven  beat  time,  look- 
ing at  her  with  his  great  eyes  open.  The  piece 
finished.  'You  are  surely  an  artist,' he  said.  'Your 
voice  recalls  Milder's,  but  she  had  not  the  depth  of 
sentiment  that  shows  in  your  face.  What  a  pity 
that  1  cannot  hear  you,'  he  was  doubtless  going  to 
say,  but  he  stopt.  'I  thank  you,  mademoiselle, 
for  this  good  hour.  Be  happy  together.'  Nanny, 
much  moved,  prest  the  master's  hand  upon  her 
heart.  There  was  a  little  pause.  Beethoven  added, 
'I  am  very,  very  content.'  We  took  leave  after 
writing  our  excuse,  for  di  iturbing  his  rest,  and  our 
its  that  he  would  recover.  I  will  write  an 
opera  for  you  two,'  he  answered.  'Remember  me 
again  to  your  mother,'  be  said.  'When  I  am  better 
I  will  ask  Schindler  to  bring  her  here.  Good-by, 
little    Louis.     Good-by,    dear    Fidelio.'     He    shook 
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hands,  gave  us  another  friendly  look,  then  turned 
his  head  to  the  wall.  We  went  out  softly.  In  the 
street  we  walked  in  silence  till  Nanny  said  to  me, 
'We  have  seen  the  divine  man  for  the  last  time.' 
I  had  the  same  thought.  I  took  Nanny's  hand  and 
we  wept  bitterly." 


Francis  Joseph,  the  Man. —  It  takes  the  eye 
and  patience  of  a  historian  to  trace  the  evolution 
of  the  present  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary  It  is 
a  tangle  of  intrigue  and  revolution,  working  out 
eventually  into  a  fairly  well-organized  union. 
Wolf  von  Schierbrand,  a  contributor  to  the  Novem- 
ber Review  of  Reviews,  after  giving  a  brief  history 
of  the  Empire  under  Ferdinand  and  Francis  Joseph, 
has  the  following  comment  upon  the  character  of 
the  present  Emperor.     He  says: 

Throughout  these  tremendous  changes,  due 
largely  to  powerful  causes  over  which  he  had  no 
control  whatever,  Francis  Joseph  remained  the  same. 
The  qualities  which  distinguished  him  as  a  youth 
of  eighteen  distinguished  him  in  his  old  age.  The 
key-note  to  his  character  is  conscientiousness,  sted- 
fastness.  Truthful,  straightforward,  frank,  calm, 
simple  in  his  tastes,  plain  in  his  living,  handsome 
and  strong  physically,  fond  of  outdoor  life,  an 
enthusiastic  soldier  and  sportsman — these  are  qual- 
ities inherent  in  him;  withal  full  of  oldtime  preju- 
dices, of  autocratic  learnings,  an  aristocrat  to  his 
finger-tips,  and  yet  graciously  sincere,  good-natured, 
amiable,  benevolent,  affable,  considerate  of  others, 
even  the  humblest.  They  tell  many  instances  of 
this.  In  1879,  at  the  disastrous  Szegedin  flood, 
when  the  Theiss  River  destroyed  nearly  the  whole 
city,  Francis  Joseph,  rowing  himself  in  a  frail  skiff, 
risked  his  life  repeatedly  and  rescued  scores  of  lives 
by  his  personal  efforts.  Then  he  dived  down  deep 
into  his  own  purse  in  aid  of  the  sufferers.  To  him 
it  was  due  that  Szegedin  was  rebuilt  far  finer  than 
ever  before. 

When  Joseph  Libenyi,  his  would-be  assassin,  in 
1853,  wounded  the  Emperor  seriously  by  a  knife 
thrust  between  the  shoulders,  the  wounded  monarch 
cried  out  to  the  mob  that  was  on  the  point  of  lynch- 
ing the  wretch:  "Do  not  hurt  him;  he  has  been 
badly  mauled  already!"  It  was  his  aid-de-camp, 
Count  O'Donnell,  who  saved  Francis  Joseph  from 
death  on  that  occasion. 

One  day,  driving  to  his  castle  of  Schonbrunn 
the  Emperor  found  a  fire-engine,  which  had  been 
on  the  way  to  a  big  conflagration,  stuck  in  the  mire 
of  the  road.  He  instantly  caused  his  carriage  horses 
to  be  unharnessed  in  order  to  help  pull  the  engine 
out  of  the  mud,  while  he  himself  hailed  a  passing 
hack  to  take  him  to  his  destination. 

At  the -recent  army  maneuvers,  a  little  ragged, 
barefooted  urchin  prest  a  scrawl  into  the  sov- 
ereign's hand.  It  was  a  petition  from  the  boy's 
mother,  abandoned  and  left  in  misery  with  her 
babes  by  a  cruel  husband.  The  Emperor  at  once 
took  up  the  matter  and  saw  to  it  that  prompt  aid 
reached  the  woman. 

In  humor  Francis  Joseph  is  deficient,  like  all  the 
Hapsburgs.  One  of  his  rare  pleasantries  was  exer- 
cised on  the  late  Count  Julius  Andrassy,  who,  con- 
demned to  die  as  a  rebel  in  the  Hungarian  uprising, 
afterward  became  Premier  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
Laughingly  patting  him  on  the  shoulder,  the  Em- 
peror  said  to  him,  "How  glad  I  am  that  I  did  not 
1    you  hanged  in  1849!" 

As  a  statesman  and  a  ruler  an  iron  sense  of  duty, 
strict  loyalty,  a  strong  feeling  of  justice  and  impar- 
tiality, and  a  high  conception  of  public  obligations 
have  characterized  Francis  Joseph.  Patience  and 
endurance  under  adversity  are  also  traits  of  his. 
I  [is  impartial  sense  of  duty  made  him,  the  ruler  over 
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a  many-tongued  monarchy,  a  polyglot  himself,  able 
as  he  was  to  converse  in  every  one  of  the  fourteen 
languages  spoken  in  his  domains  A  number  i  >l 
these  he  learned  late  in  life.  Despite  his  purely 
German  lineage  he  has  never  shown  any  national 
<cial  bias,  and  he  has  been  as  popular  with  the 
Hungarians  as  with  the  Czechs  and  Germans,  Poles 
or  Ruthenians,  Croats  or  Slavonians,  Bosnians  or 
Rumanians,  Italians  or  Moravians.  Servians,  Slovaks 
or  Latins.  This  strict  impartiality  he  has  mani- 
fested throughout  the  lengthy  Ausgleich  negotiations 
of  late  years,  negotiations  as  stubbornly  fought  on 
the  Hungarian  as  Austrian  side,  and  which,  but  for 
the  Emperor,  would  long  ago  have  ended  in  failure 
and,  consequently,  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy. 
The  only  matter  wherein  he.  apparently,  has  been  a 
partizan  regards  the  management  of  the  Duni  Mon- 
archy's Army.  He  has  insisted  on  one  tongue — 
German — being  used  as  the  language  of  command, 
but  this  only  because  otherwise  the  unity  of  the  army, 
its  cohesion,  and  its  tactical  worth  as.  a  fighting 
machine  would  be  sadly  jeopardized. 


Marching  with  Sherman. — A  correspondent  of 
the  St.  Louis  Republic  sends  that  paper  a  few  of 
his  reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.  The  writer  was 
with  Sherman  durmg  his  March  to  the  Sea  and  evi- 
dently found  much  in  war  that  differed  from  his 
commander's  definition  of  it.     He  says: 

Toward  the  last  of  October.  1864,  forty-three 
years  ago,  after  following  Hood  through  Snake 
Creek  Gap  to  Galesville,  Ala.,  where  we  rested  for  a 
few  days,  we  turned  southward  toward  Atlanta, 
leaving  General  Thomas  to  look  after  the  impetuous 
Confederate  leader.  The  sky  was  bright,  the  air 
crisp  and  cool,  frost  had  turned  the  chestnut-trees 
to  a  golden  brown,  and  we  were  full  of  buoyant  life 
and  conscious  that  something  big  was  in  prospect. 

One  day  we  passed  a  large  building,  and  perhaps 
a  few  hundred  people,  men  and  women,  stood  si- 
lently watching  the  passing  column.  One  of  the 
men  in  the  front  file  yelled  at  the  spectators,  "  Hur- 
rah for  Abe  Lincoln."  There  was  no  response  and 
he  yelled  more  vehemently,  "  Hurrah  for  Abe  Lincoln, 
darn  ye."  A  man  behind  him  called  out,  "Oh, 
shut  up,  you  fool;  that's  a  deaf-and-dumb  asylum." 
One  cold  and  drizzly  night  a  few  days  afterward  we 
were  in  camp  near  Marietta,  Ga.  I  was  Adjutant 
General  of  a  brigade  in  the  Seventeenth  Corps.  I 
was  snoozing  soundly  under  my  soggy  blanket  when 
some  one  stumbled  over  the  guy  ropes  of  my  tent 
and  inquired  for  me.  I  thought  it  was  an  order  to 
march  at  once.  I  lit  a  small  tallow  dip  in  the  re- 
verse end  of  a  bayonet  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  a 
staff  officer  handed  me  a  big  official  envelop,  on 
the  corner  of  which  was  "Headquarters  Military 
Division  of  the  Mississippi."  I  opened  it  and  read 
the  following  laconic  announcement:  "This  is  the 
ram  I  have  been  looking  for.  As  soon  as  it's  over 
we'll  be  off.  W.  T.  Sherman,  Major-General,  com- 
manding." "Uncle  Billy."  as  we  called  him,  took 
us  into  his  confidence  far  enough  to  confirm  our 
nions  that  something  important  was  in  the  wind. 

When  nearly  everything  in  the  way  of  military 
stores  had  been  sent  northward  from  Atlanta  one 
brigade  was  strung  along  the  railroad  near  Marietta 
at  the  base  of  Kenesaw  Mountain.  We  had  orders 
that  when  the  train  passed  with  a  yellow  flag  fly- 
ing from  the  last  car  we  were  to  tear  up  the  track, 
heat  lis  and  hike  out  for  Atlanta. 

\\  hen  that  car  with  a  yellow  flag  whirled  around 
the  curve  and  disappeared  behind  Kenesaw  a  lone- 
some feeling  came  as  we  realized  that  we  were  burn- 
ing our  bridges  behind  us,  and  were  going  we  knew 
not  whither. 

At  daylight  one  morning  in  November  the  Seven- 
teenth Corps  was  stretched  out  on  the  McDonough 
road.  It  happened  that  we  were  in  the  advance. 
The  order  came,  "  Forward,  march,"  and  the  boys 
g  forward  with  a  buoyant  stride.  Some  man 
in  the  forward  company  started  "John  Brown's 
body  lies  a  moldering  in  the  grave."  It  was  taken 
up  by  the  regimen! ,  brigade,  division,  and  ( orps,  and 
the  March  to  the  Sea  began.  That  march  of  two 
miles  was  mostly  a  picnic.  There  was  an  occasional 
brush  with  Georgia  militia,  but  scarcely  enough  to 
mention  until  we  were  near  Savannah,  where  we 
met  Hardee's  men,  and  there  it  was  different.     There 
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[A. ■/' Dltman,  A1  Astor  House,  M.  Y. 
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was  no  battle,  but  the  skirmishing  was  so  stubborn 
and  vicious  that  our  division  lost  one  hundred  and 
fifty  killed  and  wounded  one  day.  As  the  column 
was  crossing  the  Oconee,  General  Tilson  and  staff 
were  taking  luncheon  on  the  wide  veranda  of  a 
large  house  by  the  roadside.  A  bright,  handsome 
young  lady  came  out  and  seemed  inclined  to  be  so- 
ciable After  some  good-natured  preliminaries,  I 
sai.l  to  her:  "What  do  you  think  of  us  Yankees, 
now  that  you  see  us  at  close  range?"  She  replied: 
"  I  am  free  to  say  you  are  not  at  all  what  I  had 
thought  you  would  be."  "Did  you  think  that  we 
had  horns  and  tails?"  I  asked.  "On  the  contrary, 
I  thought  that  an  army  which  could  force  General 
Johnston  and  our  splendid  soldiers  all  the  way  from 
Chattanooga  to  Atlanta  must  be  the  finest-looking 
men  in  the  world.  But  you  are  not.  You're  a 
•common  lot.  Those  men  passing  look  like  tramps." 
I  made  the  best  of  it  by  saying  that  General  John- 
ston's men  had  given  us  a  pretty  lively  time  for  the 
past  six  months,  and  we  hadn't  much  time  to  primp, 
but  if  we  were  cleaned  up  and  in  our  store  clothes 
she  might  think  better  of  us. 


Not  a  Heretic. — "Do  you  believe  in  atavism?" 
"No,  I  don't;  I'm  a  hardshell  Baptist." — Baltimore 
American. 


Again  or  Yet? — Father — "Is  that  young  man 
here  again?" 

Daughter — "No,  pa,  it's  all  the  same  call." — 
Harper's  Bazar. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

A  Little  Anxious. — A  physician  writes  to  the 
London  Spectator  that  he  was  recently  attending  a 
patient  whose  husband  came  to  see  him  concerning 
her  condition,  and  greeted  him  with  the  words, 
"Mr.  Irving,  do  you  think  there  is  any  need  for  any 
unnecessary  anxiety  about  my  wife?" — Woman's 
Home  Companion. 


Heavenly. — Mr.  Stubb— "Yes,  Mary  Ellen  says 
she  is  dying  to  get  a  position  as  cook  on  an  ocean 
liner. 

Mrs.  Stubb  (in  surprize) — "Gracious!  What 
ever  put  that  in  her  head?" 

Mr.  Stubbs — "Why,  she  read  that  there  are  three 
thousand  pieces  of  crockery  broken  every  voyage." 
— Chicago  News. 


Hopeful. — "I  begin  to  realize,"  said  young  Mr. 
Kallow,  "that  I  am  no  longer  a  mere  youth,  now 
that  I've  got  a  little  hair  on  my  lip."  "Yes,"  said 
Miss  Pert,  "and  I  suppose  in  a  month  or  so  you'll 
have  another  one." — Philadelphia  Press. 


He  Knew  Why.-  EDITOR — "I'll  take  this;  but 
why   did   you   name   it    'His   First   Square   Meal1?" 

Artist. — "  Well,  you  see  I  expected  to  sell  it." — 
Judge. 


A    <ientle   Knock. — Higgins — "My     'vet'    was 
greatly  pleased  with  that  horse  you  sold  me." 
WIGGINS — "What  pleased  him  about  the  animal?" 
Higgins       "Why,  he  discovered   twelve    new  dis- 
eases he  never  suspected  before." — Illustrated  Bits. 


Diplomacy. —  "Your  cook  is  telling  that  your 
husband  gets  a  very  small  salary." 

"We  just  tell  her  that  to  keep  her  from  demand- 
ing a  large  one." — Houston  Pot. 


Only  Like  It.  -  "All.  my  boy,"  said  the  purse- 
proud  individual,  as  he  handed  round  the  Flor  de 
Toofas,  "that's  something  like  a  cigar!" 

"Yes,"  responded  one  of  the  victims,  "  what  is 
it"? — London   Opinion. 


W  VICTOR  % 
I  RECORDS   I 


a  a  Real  Christmas  .>5 


While  the  two  rival  vaudeville  interests 
are  vying  with  each  other  to  star  the  lead- 
ing popular  artists,  the  Victor  presents  the 
best  of  both. 

May  Irwin,  famous  for  her  quaint  witti- 
cisms; Vesta  Victoria  and  Alice  Lloyd,  the 
famous  English  comediennes;  that  cele- 
brated tenor,  Richard  Jose;  clever  Clarice 
Vance,  with  her  irresistibly  humorous  song 
hits;  Harry  Lauder,  the  great  Scotch  co- 
median ;  and  popular  Eddie  Morton,  are 
some  of  the  many  artists  who  make  records 
exclusively  for  the  Victor. 

Then  there's  Billy  Murray,  Harry  Mac- 
donough,  Arthur  Collins,  Ada  Jones,  Harry 
Tally  and  other  favorites  who  also  sing  for 
you  on  the  Victor. 

Ask  any  Victor  dealer  to  play  any  Victor 
Record  you  want  to  hear. 

Write  today  for  catalogue. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 

Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Company  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Distributors 


A  thousand  new  Victor  Records  every  year  —  issued  monthly.     Simultane- 
ous Opening  Day  throughout  America  on  the  28th  of  the  preceding  month. 


E.  H.  Bea~h,  Editor 


Scud  15  cents  for  :i  1  mouths*  trial 
subscript iun   l„ 

THE  BOOK-KEEPER 
AND  HOME  STUDY 

A  monthly  magazine  of  100  pages  of 
the  1-est  systems,  methods  and 
plans  for  the  book-keeper,  audi- 
tor, accountant  and  technical 
man.  Subscription,  50  cents  a 
year.  THE  IHSINESS  ^AVS 
PI  BLISHING  CO.,  Lid. 1*0  Fort 
Street  West,   Detroit,  KlehlgUl. 


BE  AN  ORATOR 

Oratory  means  success  for  preachers,  lawyers,  clerks. 
business  men.  Be  u  convincing  talker.  Sun 
snred.  Rest  Bchool.  Easy  payments,  Oosl  small.  A 
United  States  Senator.  .Inst  ice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Chief  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  on  our 
Board  of  Directors.    Ask  for  catalogue  T. 

INTl'K  CONTINENTAL    CNTVEKSITY. 
1102  Fourteenth  Street.  Washington,  1).  C 


z?M  Diamonds  indu 


Pflf  fhriefmae    DroeontP  the  Loftis  System  Is  a  great  convenience.    It  enables  you  to  make  beautiful  and  valu- 
I    Lllllolllltfo    riuoulllo  able  gifts  without  the  outlay  of  much  ready  money.    A  small  cash  payment,  and  you 


can  give  a  "  loved  one 

■  OETTIC  uld  Reliable.     Original  Diamond 
lUr   I  l«*        and  Watch  Credit  House. 

AmBIOS.&CO.  Oept.    M  41.  92  State  St.,  Chicago.tll. 


your  choice  of  the  finest  diamonds,  watches  and  other  articles  of  high  grade  jewelry. 
M  VKE  YOl/K  SELECT  IONS  NOWfrom  ourXmas  catalog. 
We  will  send  them,  with  all  express  charges  paid,  for  vonr  In- 
spection. If  you  like  them,  pay  one-fifth  on  delivery;  balance 
in  8  equal  monthly  payments.  "  Write  for  Xmas  Catalogue  Today. 
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Pure  Food  j 


The 

Rdbtoi 

Miller 


'Here's  your 

Purina 

Whole  Wheat 

Flour 

"I  know  you'll  like  the  glo- 
rious,    golden      bread     ?t 
makes,      and     its      most 
healthful.     I  make  it  by 
the    wonderful   Purina 
Process    from     the 
finest  wheat." 


,' 
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"And  here's   C**£j 


vV 
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your 

Ralston 

Health 

Food 


"You  never  tire  of  the 

Ralston    taste — it's    too    good. 

Ralston     isn't    mere      fluff— it's 

food — golden-yellow     hearts    of 

choicest      wheat — rich,       nut-like 

flavor — natural  nutriment. 

"I  sterilize  it  so  it  always  keeps 
good.  A  package  makes  50  plates 
Of  food." 

THE  RALSTON  MILLR. 

RALSTON  PURINA  MILLS 

"Where  Purity  is  Paramount" 
St  Louis.  Mo.  Portland.  Ore. 


Tilsonburg,  Ont. 


■- 


1ECKER  BOARD 
SACKS 
and 
PACKAGES 


Cleans  and  Sharpens  Everything.  Thin 
T'nion  Hustler  Improved  Faucet  Water 
Motor  attaches  instantly  to  your  faucet.  It 
sharpens  cutlery,  oleana  silverware  and 
polishes  all  metal  surfaces.  It  will  run  a 
fan,  sewing  machine,  etc.  It  gives  H  H.  P. 
and  makes  4,000  revolutions  per  minute. 
Outfit  consists  of  one  motor  'cast  iron) 
emery  wheel,  polishing  wheel,  polishing 
material,  wrench,  leal  her  bell  ing,  washers, 
packed  in  wood  box.  Money  refunded  If  not 
satisfactory.  Price.  S3. 60  Agents  wanted. 
Correspondence  with  dealers  solicited. 

Till-:    i:i»(.  lit  MM;.    CO. 
TOO  KiimI    Itlclg  llii.lnn.   IIjiss. 


r  <»■!  w«j  mm 
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Sexual 
Facts 

The  information  in  these  books 
will  insure  marital  happiness  and 
save  mankind  untold  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The   only  COMPLETE   Series  of 
books  published  on  delicate  su 
Written  In  a   manner  understood  by 
every  person  and  information  given 
which  shonld  not  be  hidden  by  false  or  foolish  modesty. 

i.ded  by  medical  authorities  everywhere. 
Four  books  to  boys  and  men.  Four  books  to  girls  and  women. 
"Tonne  Hoy  '"  "Youno-  6M." 

"  Vninig  Mnn."  "  Voiinir  Woman." 

"Tonne  Ilii.hand."  "Voung  Wife." 

"  Man  of  Forty-five."        "  Woman  of  Forty-five.*' 

ftl  a  copy  each,  post  free.    Table  of  contents  free. 
Ylr  Publishing- Co  1072  Land    Till.-  Itl.lg  Phlla  I'a 


He  Explains. — "What  am  oratory,  Brudder 
Jackson?" 

"Brudder  Simmons,  I  will  elucidate.  If  you  says 
black  am  white,  dat  am  foolish.  But  if  you  says 
black  AM  white,  an'  belters  like  a  bull,  an'  pounds 
on  a  table  wif  bofe  fists,  dat  am  oratory,  an'  some 
people  will  believe  you." — Washington  Herald. 


Explanatory. — "Why  are  you  raising  the  price 
of  milk  two  cents?"  asked  the  housewife,  grimly. 

"Well,  you  know,"  returned  the  milkman,  "win- 
ter is  coming  on  and — " 

"Oh,  I  see,"  resumed  the  woman,  not  softening 
in  manner,  "the  water  will  be.  needed  for  making 
ice." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


A  Protest. — The  brave  ship  was  wallowing  in 
the  waves  that  threatened  to  engulf  her  at  any 
moment. 

Hastily  the  captain  ordered  a  box  of  rockets  and 
flares  brought  to  the  rail,  and  with  his  own  hands 
ignited  a  number  of  them  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  seen  and  the  passengers  and  crew  rescued. 

'Mid  the  rockets'  red  glare,  a  tall,  thin,  austere  in- 
dividual found  his  way  with  difficulty  to  the  rail 
and  spoke  to  the  captain. 

"Captain,"  said  he,  "I  must  protest  against  this 
dare-devilishness.  We  are  now  facing  death.  This 
is  no  time  for  a  celebration." — Success  Magazine. 


News  Dates  Back  to  Moses. — On  the  bulletin 
board  of  a  large  brokerage  house  in  New  York  on 
Saturday,  the  following  notice  was  posted,  and  it 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention: 

Five  tho.usand  years  ago  Moses  came  down  from 
the  mount  and  brought  with  him  a  tablet  on  which 
was  written,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal." 

Two  thousand  years  ago  the  same  advice  was 
preached  to  mankind. 

To-day  President  Roosevelt  is  giving  the  same  ad- 
vice, and  Wall  Street  thinks  it  is  news. —  The  Monitor. 


Suggestive. — "Did  you  hear  about  the  deface- 
ment of  Skinner's  tombstone?" 

"No.     What  was  it?" 

"Some  one  added  the  word  'friends'  to  the  epi- 
taph." 

"What  was  the  epitaph?" 

"He  did  his  best." — The  Review. 


A  Higher  Court.  "Ever  try  an  automobile, 
Judge?"  said  a  friend. 

"No,"  replied  the  Judge;  '  but  I've  tried  a  lot  of 
people  who  have." — Jewish  Ledger. 


A  Bit  Difficult. — Riding  in  an  omnibus  up  Re- 
gent Street  last  evening,  I  heard  an  old  lady  annoy- 
ing the  other  passengers  by  her  remarks.  The  con- 
ductor remonstrated  with  her,  saying,  "Ma'am, 
remember  you  are  in  a  public  vehicle,  and  behave 
as  such." — Spectator. 


An  Unfortunate  Malady.  A  newspaper  down 
in  Maine,  in  telling  of  the  death  of  a  man  through 
being  struck  by  a  railroad  train,  adds  that  "it  will 
be  remembered  that  he  met  with  a  similar  accident, 
a  year  ago."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  habit  which 
he  appears  to  have  contracted  will  not  become 
chronic. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Encouraging. — Said  an  ambitious  youth  one 
day  to  a  young  lady,  "Don't  you  think  I'd  better 
dye  my  mustache?"  caressing  the  faintly  visible 
progeny.  "I  think  if  you  let  it  alone  it  will  die 
itself,"  said  the  lady. —  Woman's  Home  Companion. 


® DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

V  4&)  ^~2  $a  Press  prints  cards,  labels,  etc.  Circular, 
*^  "^i^'nf«  book,  newspaper  press,  $1H.  Money  saver, 
v  ^5ClS»TO^*  niaker.    All  easy,  rules  sent.    Write  factory 

1 


for  press  catalog,  type,  paper,  etc. 

THE  PRESS  CO.,  Mrriden,  Conn. 


"The  Whole  Thing  in  a  Nutshell" 

200  Eggs 

a  Year 

Per  Hen 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM 

The  sixth  edition  of  the  book,  "200  Eggs  a  Year  Per 
Hen,"  is  now  ready.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  in  part 
rewritten;  96  pages.  Contains  among  other  things 
the  method  of  feeding  by  which  Mr.  S.  D.  Fox,  of 
Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  won  the  prize  of  $100  In  gold  offered 
by  the  manufacturers  of  a  well-known  condition 
powder  for  the  best  egg  record  during  the  winter 
months.  Simple  as  a,  b,  c, — and  yet  we  guarantee  it 
to  start  hens  to  laying  earlier  and  to  induce  them  to 
lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  method  under  the  sun. 
The  book  also  contains  a  recipe  for  egg  food  and  tonic 
used  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  brought  him  in  one  winter 
day  68  oggs  from  72  hens;  and  for  five  days  in  succes- 
sion from  the  same  flock  64  eggs  a  day.  Mr.  E.  F. 
Chamberlain,  of  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  says:  "By  follow- 
ing the  methods  outlined  in  your  book  T  obtained 
1,496  eggs  from  91  R.  I.  Reds  in  th«  month  of  January, 
1902."  From  14  pullets  picked  at  random  out  of  a 
farmer's  flock  the  author  got  2,999  eggs  In  one  year — 
an  average  of  over  214  eggs  apiece.  It  has  been  my 
ambition  in  writing  "200  Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen"  to 
make  it  the  standard  book  on  egg  production  and 
Iirofits  in  poultry.  Tells  all  there  is  to  know,  aud  tells 
it  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way. 

Prico,  50  cents,  or  with  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  American  Poultry  Advocate,  both 
for  75c,  or  given  as  a  premium  for  two  yearly 
subscriptions  at  60  cents  each. 

Our  Paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  40  to  80  pages, 
50  cents  per  year.  3  months'  trial,  10  cents.  Sample 
tree.    CATALOGUE  of  poultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 
124  Hogan  Block  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Tim's  Joke. — "Did  yez  notice  about  th'  joke  me 
brother  Tim  played  on  wan  av  thim  chauffeurs?" 

"I  heard  a  tumble  thing  happened  to  him.  Poor 
Tim." 

"  'Poor  Tim,  th'  divvle!  He  had  a  shtick  av 
dinnamite  in  his  pocket  when  he  wor  run  over." — 
Judge. 


Didn't  Know  Him. — A  New  York  mechanical 
engineer,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  abroad, 
in  which  he  visited  Germany,  tells  an  incident  of 
his  visit  to  the  latter  country. 

"I  was  inspecting  a  big  plant  there,"  he  said, 
"and  naturally  I  was  interested  in  tne  machinery 
u:ed  to  furnish  power.  I  was  inspecting  the  engine 
room  when  I  saw  something  whk-h  attracted  me. 
An  oil-begnmed  workman  was  on  top  of  a  cylinder 
polishing  som  brass  work,  and  him  I  approached 
for  information 

"  'Pardon  mo,  I  said,  in  my  best  German,  'Do 
you  have  trouble  in  keeping  up  steam?" 

"The  man  stopped  his  polishing  work  and  looked 
at  me. 

"  'Nix,  I  no  understand,"  he  said  in  English. 
'  'So  you  are  an  Englishman?'   I  exclaimed. 

"  'That's  what  1  am,'  the  workman  replied.  'I'm 
traveling  and  I  am  new  on  this  job.  I  was  taken 
in  on  account  of  their  labor  troubles.' 

'  'Then,  as  he  looked  me  over  carefully,  'So  you 
speak  English,'  and  with  a  very  polite  smile  he 
added:  'Excuse  me  for  saying  it,  sir,  but  you  speak 
very  good  English  for  a  Dutchman.'  "■ — Pittsburg 
Leader. 


All  Nature  Fakes. — After  a  careful  and  impar- 
tial consideration  of  all  the  evidence  bearing  on  the 
subject,  the  investigating  committee  reports  that 
notwithstanding  their  long  life  and  apparent  respec- 
tability the  following  are  undoubtedly  nature  fakes: 

The  bull  in  the  china  shop. 

The  wolf  at  the  door. 

The  fly  in  the  ointment. 

The  dog  in  the  manger. 

The  bee  in  the  bonnet. 

The  flea  in  the  ear. 

The  rat  that  was  smelled. 

The  chorus-girl's  lobster. 

Pigs  in  clover. 

Horse  and  horse. 

Time  flies. 

The  Welsh  rabbit. 

The  man  on  a  lark. — Indianapolis  News. 


Must  Be  Opaque. — "But,"  said  the  summer 
girl,  "what  I'm  looking  for  is  a  parasol  suitable  for 
use  at  the  seashore." 

"This,"  said  the  clerk,  "is  just  the  thing." 
"Oh,    no.     I'm    sure    rjeople    could    see    through 
that." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Knew    Its    Habits. — Explorer — "Yes,    I    have 

decided  to  make  my  dash  in  an  automobile." 

Reporter — "And  you  think  your  chances  of  lo- 
cating the  Pole  are  good?" 

Explorer — "Sure!  If  I  get  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  it,  this  machine  of  mine  will  run  into  it." 
— Puck. 


Mary's  Question. — Some  little  while  ago  a  pop- 
ular writer  visited  a  jail  in  order  to  take  notes  for 
a  magazine  article  on  prison  life.  On  returning 
home  he  described  the  horrors  he  had  seen,  and  his 
description  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
his  little  daughter  Mary.  The  writer  and  his  off- 
spring, a  week  later,  were  in  a  train  together,  which 
stopt  at  a  station  near  a  gloomy  building.  A 
man  asked: 

"What  place  is  that?" 

"The  county  jail,"  another  answered  promptly. 

Whereupon  Mary  embarrassed  her  father  and 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  other  occupants  of  the 
carriage  by  asking,  in  a  loud,  shrill  voice: 

"Is  that  the  jail  you  were  in,  father?" — Judge's 
Library. 
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Make  that  Cold  ^^ 

Room  a  Cozy  Den 

In  nearly  every  house  there  is  one  room  that  is  extremely  hard  to  heat — it 
is  therefore  practically  closed  for  the  winter.     This  room  can  be  made  the 
coziest  room  in  the  house  with  no  trouble  by  the  use  of  the 

PERFECTION  Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

This  heater  gives  intense  heat,  with  no  smoke,  no  smell. 
Turn  it  as  high  as  you  can  to  light  it,  as  low  as  you  can  to 
extinguish  it.  Easy  to  clean,  easily  carried  from  room  to  room. 
Nickel  or  Japan  finish.     Every  heater  guaranteed. 

The 


/?ay&Lamp 


is  the  best  lamp  for  all- 
round  household  purposes. 
Gives  a  clear,  steady  light.  Made  of 
brass  throughout  and  nickel  plated.  Equipped  with  the  latest 
improved  central  draft  burner.  Handsome — simple — satisfac- 
tory.      Every   lamp  guaranteed. 

If  you  cannot  get  heater  and  lamp  at  your  dealer's,  write  to 
our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


The  Literary  Digest  is  read  by  intelligent,  progressive,  healthy-minded  people,  representative  of 
the  best  American  homes.  Advertisers  seeking  patronage  from  this  choice  clientele  camiol  afford  to 
refrain  from  using  its  advertising  columns. 


£> 


DAIRY  FARMj 

SAUSAGES^ 


Here  on  this  farm  my  sausage  is  made, 
under  the  most  perfect  conditions — out 
in  the  real  country.  This  sausage  is 
made,  according-  to  an  old-fashioned  re- 
cipe of  mine,  from  nothing  but  dairy-fed 
little  pig-pork,  salt  and  pure  spices' that 
I  grind  myself.  I  use  no  adulterants  or 
preservatives  of  any  kind — never  have 
and  never  will.  But  my  sausage  is  the 
most  delicious  man  ever  set  teeth  in,  ac- 
cording to  some  mighty  good  epicures. 
It's  sausage  to  smack  your  lips  over  and 
bring  back  the  old  days  on  the  farm.  Now  if  you  think  you'd  like  to  try  Jones 
Dairy  Farm  Sausage,  and  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  it,  I'll  make  you  this 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER : 

Four  Pounds  for  $1.00,  Express  Prepaid 

(Money    Back  If  Not  Satisfied) 

I  will  send  you,  upon  receipt  of  Si.oo,  4  lbs.  of  my  famous  "  Little  Pig  "  sausape.  express 
prepaid  east  of  Colorado  and  north  of  Alabama;  outside  of  this  territory,  add  40c.  addi- 
tional for  express  charges.    Repeat  orders  filled  at  regular  prices.  M.  C.  Jones. 

Send  your  order  to-day,  or  write  for  booklet  telling  nil  about  my  Pure  Food  Products 
— Hams,   Bacon,  Lard.  etc. — and  how  to  cook  my  sausage  to 

best  bring  out  its  delicious  zest  and  flavor.  1.  r 

1  \. 


A 


\ 


JONES  DAIRY  FARM,  Box  610,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


INSPECTION    CORDIALLY    INVITED 


i&. 


i 


Our  readers  an;  asked  to  mention  'i'iik  Litkkart  Digest  wben  writing  to  advertisers. 
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No  Honing— 
No  Grinding 


-RAZOR    FLASH ES- 
No.  2    "~iSrJ~~ 

Steel  is  refined  iron— iron  without 
air,  dirt  or  foreign  substance — fused 
with  carbon.  Carbon  gives  tough- 
ness and  strength— too  much  makes 
it  brittle  and  worthless;  too  little, 
soft  and  pliable. 

Steel  varies  according  to  the  grade 
used,  tempering  and  quality  of  labor 
employed.    Unless  you  have  devoted 
all  your  time  to  its  manufacture  you 
know    the    almost     impossible     task 
of   judging    the    finished    article.     To 
break    the    article    and    examine     the 
grain,    hammer  and  file  it  to  note  the 
qu  ility    of    labor    and    other    equally 
destructive  tests,  is  out  of  the  question. 
There  is  but  one  real  test  for  you— 
take  it  and  try  it  for  a  period  of  time. 

Cutlery  steel — such  as  is  used  in 
making  Carbo  Magnetic  razors — must 
be  of  the  finest  selected  grade  tem- 
pered uniformly  throughout  to  a  dia- 
mond-like hardness.  Fire,  with  its 
varying  temperature,  will  not  do  this. 

Thirty  years  of  most  careful  re- 
search  and  study  have  shown  a  way 
to  add  carbon  to  the  Carbo  Magnetic 
razor  steel  and  merge  it  uniformly 
throughout  the  metal  by  a  secret  proc- 
ess of  Electric  Tempering.  An  ex- 
clusive and  severe  test  of  the  finished 
blade  results  in  an  absolute  uniformity 
in  the  line,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to 

unconditionally  guarantee 

every  Carbo  Magnetic  razor  used. 

But  test  this  no  honing,   no 

grinding;  razor  in  your  own  home 
— or  have  your  barber  use  it  on  you. 
Send  us  your  dealer's  name,  tell  if  he 
handles  the  Carbo  Magnetic  razor 
and  we  will  mail  you  cur  new  proposi- 
tion for  testing  these  razors  without 

obligation  on  your  part  to  pur- 
chase? together  with  our  free  booklet, 
"  Hints  on  Shaving." 


SCT    or    TWO    IN 
ItATMlft    CASC 

■    IS.SO    • 

CAUBO  MAGNETIC 
STROP 

-    4  I  ,O0   ' 
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A.  L.  SILBERSTEIN,  445-447  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Holds  20,000  Letters 


s&fr* 


SOLID  WEATHERED  OAK: 
ROLLER  BEARINGS:  OXIDIZED^ 

FITTINGS:   PATENT   LEVER 

LOCKING  FOLLOW  BLOCK; 

FINISHED  ON   ALL  SIDES. 
Grcal  economy  in  design  enables 
us  to  manufaclure  ihis  handsome, 
high  class,  dusl  proof  cabinet  for 
the  remarkable  price.  SI 2.00. 

Made  (4-drawer,  $12.00)  All 
l  m<3'      "  9  75/FO.B. 

SSlS    -      675/ **** 

Inside  drawer  measure.  22V£  in 
ches  long,  12  wide.  10'4  high. 
Shipping  weight,  4-drawer.  100 
lbs.     Legal  and  invoice  files 
at  proportionate  prices 


io»»i\//         IS   UNION     5T. 

MONROE,MICM. 


SEND    FOR    C  A 

LOGUE  OF  WEIS 

INDEXES.  SECT 

BOOK    CASES.    POSTAL 

SCALES.  SWINGING  T  T  P  E- 

YSITEB   STANDS     CLIPS.   PASTE  AND   OTHER  OFFICE   SUPPLIES 


Who  Would  Get  It?  "With  Sioo.ooo,"  said 
the  man  of  expansive  i<l'  1  I  could  make  a  fortune 
in  Wall  Street." 

"Yes,"  rejoined  the  piker,  "but  whose  fortune 
would  you  make?" — Washington  Star. 


Her  Preference. — The  Man — "  Do  you  consider 
the  opal  unlucky?' 

The  Maid — "Well,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  I 
would  prefer  a  diamond." — Illustrate. I  Bits. 


Simply  Splendid. — "Edgar  is  a  splendid  talker, 
isn't  he?  " 

"One  of  the  finest  I  ever  escaped  from." — Life. 


A  Blue  Outlook. — "So  you  think  that  your 
speech  is  not  likely  to  create  much  of  an  impres- 
sion?" "I'm  sure  of  it.'  answered  Senator  Sor- 
ghum. "For  what  reason?"  "The  opposition  has 
hired  the  only  brass  band  in  town."  —  Washington 
Star. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

October  25. — China  begins  a  rate  war  on  grain 
against  the  Japanese  lines  in  Manchuria  and 
sends  Chinese  troops  into  the  disputed  bound- 
ary zone. 
The  loss  of  life  from  earth  shocks  in  Calabria  is 
estimated  at  six  hundred. 

October  26. — Mr.  Taft  arrives  at  Baguio  and  is 
warmly  greeted  by  the  Filipinos. 

October   27. — An   American   deputy   customs  col- 
lector  is   seriously  wounded  and  the  chief  of  a 
smuggling  party  is  killed  in  a  fight  with  smug- 
glers on  the  southern  coast  of  Santo  Domingo. 
An  explosion  from  Vesuvius  injures  ten  persons. 

October  28.  —  King  Alfonso  and  Queen  Victoria 
are  warmly  welcomed  in  Paris. 

Leading  British  authors  sign  a  petition  for  the 
abolition  of  the  office  of  censor  of  plays. 

October  29. — The  Finnish  Diet  vote  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Russian  Government  of  $4,000.- 
000  in  payment  for  exemption  from  military 
service. 

Herr  Harden,  editor  of  Die  Zukunft ,  is  acquitted 
in  the  suit  brought  against  him  by  General 
Count  Kuno  von  Moltke. 

October  30. — The  crew  of  the  destroyer  Skory 
mutiny  and  open  fire  on  the  town  and  war-ships 
at  Vladivostok;  many  persons  are  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Skory  is  riddled  and  beached 
and  the  surviving  crew  captured. 

Dr.  Hadley  of  Yale  and  Professor  Schofield  of 
Harvard  begin  their  lectures  at  the  University 
of  Berlin;  the  Crown  Prince  is  present. 

October  31. — Mile.  Ragoymnikova,  the  slayer  of 
General  Maximoffsky,  is  hanged  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Montgomery  Schuyler,  Jr.,  American  charg6 
d'affaires,  opens  negotiations  with  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office,  looking  to  a  naturalization 
treaty. 

Domestic. 

October  25. — The  National  Civic  Federation  ends 
its  trust  conferences  at  Chicago  with  a  recom- 
mendation for  immediate  general  legislation  by 
Cbngress  to  give  the  Federal  Government  full 
power  to  regulate  trusts  and  corporations. 

October  26—  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  letter  on 
the  financial  crisis,  congratulates  Secretary 
(ortelyoi  and  the  business  men  who  worked 
with  him  in  affording  relief. 

October  27. — Dispatches  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  show  confidence  in  the  financial  situa- 
tion. 

October    28. — Dr.    W.    R.    Gillette,    ex-vice-presi- 
'  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  is 
sentenced  to  serve  six  months  in  the  peniten- 
tiary 

The  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  Kansas  City, 
with  deposits  of  $800,000,  closes  its  doors. 

October  20.—  Herr  Erbsloeh.  winner  of  the  Ben- 
nett cup  in  the  recent  balloon  race,  receives 
congratulations  from  the  Kaiser  by  cable. 

October  30. — George  L.  Rives  is  appointed  a 
receiver  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company 
to  take  the  place  of  Otto  T.  Bannard. 
The  submarine  boat  Tarantula,  on  final  accept- 
ance trials  in  Narragansett  Bay,  develops  a 
peed  of  9.4  knots;  her  contract  called  for 
8.75  knots. 

October  31.— Many  banks  throughout  the  coun- 
try apply  for  increased  circulation  on  the  terms 
suggested  by  Controller  Ridgely. 


BAKER'S 

COCOA 


Registered, 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


FIRST  in  Years! 

FIRST  in  Honors! 

FIRST  on  the 
Breakfast  Tables 
of  the  World! 


JQ    HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN 
*K)    EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

[Established  1780] 
DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Forty  Years 

ON   THE  BOOKS  OF   C.  MASPERO 

Who?  Thousands  of  New  York's 
ultra-fastidious  people,  Epicures 
and  Connoisseurs  of  Olive  Oil. 

Why?  Because  they  know  from  ex- 
perience, he  has  the  highest  grade, 
the  best,  purest  and  most  delicious 
tasting  Olive  Oil  in  the  world.  They 
know  he  will  have  the  best  at  any  cost. 
That's  Why. 

For  only  60  cents,  a  full  pint  of  this 
exquisite  delicacy, 

C.  MASPERO'S 

Pure  Olive  Oil 

will  be  sent  free,  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States.  Try  it  and  be  the  judge.  He  if 
not  afraid  of  the  verdict,  and  you  will  add 
a  delicious  food  to  your  table. 

For  sale  by  all  Fine  Grocers. 
When   purchasing,    be    sure   of  the    name, 

C.   MASPERO 

Dept.  A       333  Greenwich  St.       New  York  City 
(established  1867! 


HARDERF0LD 

HYGIENIC 

UNDERWEAR 

Inter  Air  Space  System 

Is  two -fold  throughout,  afford)  n| 
protection  against  the  vicissitude! 
of  our  variable  climate  to 

Invalids  Accountants 

Professional  Men 

Merchants 

And    all   occupations  111  life,   indoor 
or  out 

Over  eleven  hundred 
physicians 

have  united  in  testifying  to  tin'  sani- 
tary excellence  of  the  Hahderfold 

By  stem  of  undercIotlnnR. 

HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO. 

166  River  Street,       Troy,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"I.  O.  A.,"  Centerville,  Ind. — "Who  is  the  author 
of  the  following  lines? 

'True  happiness  is  to  no  place  confined. 
But  still  is  found  in  a  contented  mind.'  " 

The  correct  reading  of  these  lines  is: 

"True  happiness  is  to  no  spot  confined. 
If  you  preserve  a  firm  and  constant  mind 
'Tis  here,  'tis  everywhere." 

The  author    is   John    Huddlestone  Wynne   (1743- 

1788),  author  of  a  History  of  Ireland. 

"II.  W.  S.."  New  York. — "Kindly  give  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  and  origin  of  'Threadneedle 
Street,'  the  name  of  a  London  thoroughfare." 

It  is  pronounced  thred-nee'dl.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  variously  stated.  Probably  it  was  derived 
from  the  arms  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Needle- 
makers,  which  are  said  to  have  been  three  needles. 

"H.  E.  W.,"  San  Jose,  Cal. — "May  I  ask  you  for 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  Tahoe,  the  name  of  a 
lake  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Sierra  Nevada  ?  I  am  told 
by  a  life-time  resident  that  the  Indians  call  itTa-ho'e, 
yet  another  person  tells  me  he  is  positive  it  is  Ta-ho'. 
Which  of  these  pronunciations  is  correct  ?  " 

All  the  dictionaries  give  the  pronunciation  as 
ta-ho' ,  and  as  the  word  was  derived  probably  from 
the  Spanish  tajo  (pronounced  ta-ho'),  a  cut  or  open- 
ing in  a  mountain,  this  is  no  doubt  correct. 

"  Chapel  Hill,"  N.  C— "  (1)  What  is  the  difference 
between  irony  and  sarcasm  t  (2)  Is  it  not  bad  form 
to  say  '  I  love  fruit  or  vegetables  '  ?  " 

(1)  Irony  is  the  saying  of  one  thing,  that  the 
reverse  may  be  understood.  Derived  from  the  Greek 
eironeia,  which  means  dissimulation,  irony  is  dis- 
guised satire  and  often  censures  by  feigned  approval 
or  condemns  by  pretense  of  admiration.  Irony  is 
either  mild  or  cutting.  Sarcasm  is  a  form  of  irony 
in  which  the  speaker  is  actuated  by  enmity  or  scorn. 
Being  derived  from  the  Greek  sarkasmos.which  means, 
literally,  "a  biting  of  the  flesh,"  it  is  usually  cutting 
.and  reproachful,  and  is  a  kind  of  personal  allusion 
which  is  characterized  by  spite  or  ill-will.  As  Dr. 
Smith  exprest  it,  sarcasm  is  also  "the  contemp- 
tuous and  derisive  expression  of  uncongeniality  with 
the  character,  conduct,  belief,  principles,  or  state- 
ments of  another."  (2)  It  is  not  best  usage,  altho 
it  has  some  vogue.  As  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Chaucer  (c.  1386)  reference  was  made  in  his 
"Tales"  to  a  cook's  apprentice  who  "loved  bet  the 
taverne  than  the  shoppe." 

Fletcher  in  his  "Beggars  Bush"  (1622)  introduces 
a  character  who  loves  "a  fat  goose,  as  he  loves  an 
allegiance,"  and  Locke  in  "Human  Understanding" 
points  out  that  when  "man  declares  that  he  loves 
grapes,  it  is  no  more  but  that  the  taste  of  grapes 
delights  him."  Dean  Swift  in  his  "Art  of  Polite 
Conversation"  asks,  "Colonel,  don't  you  love  bread 
and  butter  with  your  tea?"  Gouverneur  Morris, 
while  he  respected  the  English,  did  "not  love 
their  manners,"  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 
"Search  for  Happiness"  met  a  lady  who  "loved  a 
book  and  knew  a  thing  or  two."  The  use  of  love 
for  "like"  is  characterized  as  a  vulgarism  when  it 
is  applied  to  our  appetites.  In  France  things  are 
different:  there  a  man  loves  his  wife  (j'ainu-  111,7 
femme)  as  he  loves  a  leg  of  lamb  (j'aime  un  gigot). 
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Guaranteed 
IJfflRST  MORTGAGE 
Certificate 


TAX  EXEMPT  IN 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

PRINCIPAL  DIE 
February  I.  1917 

February   I.  '91z      , 

PAYABLE 

FEBKlMtYI"'AlaSTir 
IHTfltCntor 

JiEwYoHK. 


Are    all    your    investments     worth 
what  they  were  a  year  ago  ? 

GUARANTEED  MORTGAGES  ARE— AND 
ALWAYS  WILL  BE 

Their  security  is  New  York  City 
real  estate  —  the  most  valuable 
in  the  world — and  besides,  pay- 
ment is  guaranteed.  Send  for 
descriptive   booklet  entitled 

"  GUARANTEED  FIRST  MORTGAGE  CERTIFICATES  " 


TiTlE  GUARANTeEandTRUST  C? 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $12,000,000 


176  BROADWAY 


17S  REMSEN  ST. 
BROOKLYN 


Best  of  Investments 
—and  It  Pays  6% 

"jK F  you  would  rather  have  a  normal  in- 
*i)  terest  return  upon  your  capital  instead 
of  dividing  it  with  a  middleman,  or  want 
your  money  invested  in  a  security  whose  value 
does  not  fluctuate  and  is  not  subject  to  manip- 
ulation or  depreciation,  it  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  consider  the  advantages  afforded  by 
A-R-E  Six's. 

They  combine  stability,  security,  earning 
power  and  cash  availability.  They  are  strictly 
non-speculative;  as  good  as  gold,  principal  and 
interest,  from  date  of  issue  to  date  of  maturity, 
secured  by  nearly  ten  millions  of  Assets  and 
twenty  years  of  successful  experience.  They 
are  issued  in  either  of  two  forms : 
6  %  Coupon  JSortbS— For  Income  Earning, 

issued  at  par  in  multiples  of  $  1 00. 
6%    Scrumulattue    JBoiibs — For    Income 

Saving,  purchasable  on  installments  during 

10,  15  or  20  years. 

Write  today  for  literature  giving  full  particulars. 

American  &cal  estate  Co. 

Assets  $9,446,095.89 

604  Night  and  Day  Bank  Bldg. 

44th  St.  and  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


FIR.ST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  ON  IMPROVED 
REAL  ESTATE  SECURITY 

There  isan  opportunity  just  now  to  sf-cure  first  mortgage 
loans  on  Al  Los  Angeles  Real  Estate  securities  ilrnw 
and  "'.  interest,  interest  parable  semi-annually  at  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles.  Title  guaranteed. 
We  in  no  case  loan  more  than  40  .  of  actual  values.  !'■  - 
nomination  of  mortgages  ranges  from  J30u  ui 
We  solicit  funds  for  investment  in  these  high-class, 
gilt-edged,  first  mortgage  securities.  Bank  reference 
furnished. 

THE  EMER.SON  REALTY  COMPANY 
301-302  Delta  Bldg.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

FRACTIONAL  LOTS -STOCKS 

High-grade  dividend  paying  stocks  and  selected  income 
bearing  bonds  in  lots  of  one  share  upwards.  Write  for 
circular  A  21,  describing  securities  listed  upon  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  >  ielding  from  5  to  over  10  per 
annum  at  present  quotations. 

Mailed  Upon    Kequebt    Without  Ohabge   to   Yoc. 
DAILY  MARKET  LETTER. 

J.  F.  Pierson,  Jr.,  &  Co. 

(JXCembers  5\£en!   York  Stock  Exchange) 
66  BROADWAY  :     :  NEW  YORK 
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TnE  ALTERNATE  SEX.  New  theories  relating 
to  the  female  intellect  in  man,  and  the  masculine  in 
woman,  by  Chakles  Godfrey  Lei.and,  F.R  S.L.A.M., 
author    of      "The    Breitman     Ballads,"      etc.,     nmo, 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


Our   Six  Per  O  nt    fVrt'nratee   ol    Deposit 
are  secured  by  the  entire  assets  of  this  Com- 
pany, consisting  of  first  mortgages  on  improve! 
and  produrlive  teal  estate,      I"r-e   ■       * 
honk  let  "F." 


EQUITABLE   BANKING  £  LOAN  CO. 

CEO. A.SMITH.  Puts.  MACON.    C  A. 


cloth,    134  paces.    $1.00  net. 
pany,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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PLAYS 
PROFIT 


AMERICAN  DRA 

la  Colonial  Thrai 


THIS  BOOK  IS  FREE 
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PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

Bulletin. 

ON  THE  MINUTE  FOR  61  DAYS. 

That's  the  record  of  the  "St.  Louis  Limited,"  the  crack 
train  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the  Southwest.  Leaving 
New  York  at  1.55  P.M.,  it  arrived  at  St.  Louis  exactly  on  time, 
4.30  P.M.,  every  day  from  July  1  to  August  30,  inclusive. 
From  July  1  to  September  19,  inclusive,  81  days,  it  arrived  on 
time  every  day  but  one,  when  it  was  only  eight  minutes  late. 

It  is  1,057  miles  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  and  the 
"St.  Louis  Limited"  is  scheduled  to  make  the  run  in  twenty- 
seven  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes.  This  is  the  fastest  service 
between  the  two  cities,  and  the  remarkable  record  is  made  pos- 
sible only  by  the  perfect  roadbed,  the  powerful  and  unfailing 
engines,  the  automatic  block-signal  system,  and  the  skilful 
operation  for  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  noted. 

The  performance  of  this  magnificent  train  again  demon- 
strates that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  the  "Standard  Rail- 
road of  America" — the  line  for  the  traveler  who  wants  fast 
time,  reliable  schedule,  fine  equipment,  and  high-class  dining- 
car  service. 

There  is  no  extra  fare  to  St.  Louis  on  the  "St.  Louis 
Limited,"  but  there  is  every  comfort  and  convenience  to  be 
found  in  the  home  or  club.  At  St.  Louis  the  train  makes  con- 
nection in  the  Union  Station  with  all  lines  for  the  West  and 
Southwest. 


180,000 
Desirable   Patrons 

who  read  The  Literary  Digest 
are  at  this  season  of  the  year 
booking  their  accommodations 
at  favorite 

WINTER    RESORTS 

The  wide  interest  our  mag- 
azine has  among  men  of  affairs, 
and  its  careful  reading  in  the 
most  exclusive  homes,  together 
with  the  extensive  patronage 
of  our  Travel  and  Resort 
Directory  by  the  world's  great- 
est hotels  and  transportation 
companies,  stamp  our  publica- 
tion as  a  leader  among  maga- 
zines for  travel  announcements. 

WINTER    TRAVEL  NUMBER. 
DECEMBER  21 

Copy  required  not  later  than  ten  days  in  advance. 
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$600-Japan  &  WIexico-$325 

Personally  Escorted  Tours. 
Limited  Membership.  First 
class.     Write   for    Booklets. 


GILLESPIE  &   KINPORTS 


COMFORTABLE.  V 

ORIENTAL 
TRAVEL 

(  inurcfai il 


LOIC6  of  routes 
sun*  — expert  man- 
agement— everything 
first-class.  Write  for 
attractive  booklet 
NOW  H.  W.  DUN- 
NING .V  CO.,  lll'j 
llmi...     BOttTOX. 


I   Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


1225  Green  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


FREE  TOUR  TO  EUROPE  KgSftft 

a  party  of  eight  will  be  given  a  free  ticket. 
Edwin   Jonet,    462   Putnam    At*.,    Brooklyn,    V  Y. 


The 
Mediterranean 

ITALY,  SICILY.  GREECE.  DALMATIA. 
Ideal  Tours  in  April  and  May.  Send  for 
our  circulnrs.  Ilurenn  of  University 
Tritvel,    IO   Trinity    Place,   Boston. 


GATES 


TOURS 


MEXICO  and  CALIFORNIA  TOURS 

16th  Annual  Mexico  Tours  by 
private  trains  or  steamer  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March. 
$165  up  including  ill  expenses. 
California  Tour  $350.  Send 
for  itineraries. 

GATES  TOURS,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

or  '200  WaKtilngton   Street,  Boston 


/"VOW r\lTI    A  Select  Limited 

IIK.III1IN   1   !    «*■■*»     ^der    ex 
V^*'*A*-i*1   *    •     perienced    leader- 

ship,  will  leave  New  York  January  4th,  1908, 

for  Kc.vpt  unci  the  Nile,  Smyrna,  Con. 

stiintlnople,   lireece,   Sicily,    Naplea 

and    Borne  during;    Holy    Week     and 

Kaster.    Everything  first  class.     Moderate 

cost.  Referencesexchanged  Twelfth  Annual 

tour.      For   full    particulars,     address  Mr. 

Chables  F.  Peck.  469  West  152d  St.,  N.  Y. 


COCA  FOR  60-DAY  SELECT  SUM- 
$&0U  MER  TRIP  TO  EUROPE. 

S.    H.    LONdLET,    314    Main    8U,  Woreeiter,    Him. 


Best  Southern  Trip.  Florida  and  Nas- 
sau. Write  now  to  Manager  HITCH- 
COCK'S IDEAL  TRIPS,  Warren,  Mass. 


EUROPE  s;'n.S.;,We°rTour8;  $250 
12  tours  at  lowest  rates  from  $165  up.  British  Iale«, 
HelBium,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Austria,  Turkey,  Greece  and  Italy.  For  detail*  apply 
HOW,  HIE  TEMPLE  TOURS,  P.  O.  Box  Z  8178 
Boston,  Mast. 


APRIPa-^'AY  IN.  with  Si>"  Samuel 
miUH  w.  Baker— will  be  most  in- 
teresting. His  book  "In  the  Heart  of 
Africa,"  gives  a  thrilling  account  of  his 
experiences.  12  mo,  Cloth,  $1.00;  Paper. 
25cts.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 


(AWAY-  FROM  -THE -USUAL  ) 

I  For  JAPAN,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  and  I 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 
372  Boylston  Street  BOSTON  I 


A  DAY  in  CAPERNAUM 
A  busy    day  in  Christ's   ministry. 
12mo.    Cloth,  75  cts.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 


TOUR.S  &nd  TICKETS 

ORIENTAL  LANDS 

Winter  and  Spring  Tours.  Departures  Dec., 
Jan.,  Feb.  All  Mediterranean  Countries — 
including  the  Nile,  Greece,  Constantinople,  Bul- 
garia, Servia,  Hungary,  Paris  and  London. 
Parties  limited.     Everything  the  best. 

Write  for  Booklet;  Free  by  JKail 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets  Everywhere 

RAYMOND  <&  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Sew  York  :  25  Union  Sqoare 
IttftM  :  ?,06  \Ya.\liinsrton  St.  Chiraeo  :  133  R.  Jackson  Blvd. 

Philadelphia:  I00.'> ( hestnnt St.       Pittsburg:  '.22 Smithfield St. 


Around 

Porto  Rieo 

The  special  tours  of  the  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co.  occupy  three  weeks  and  are  ideal 
yachting  excursions  on  summer  seas.  The  steamers, 
which  are  absolutely  safe,  have  every  convenience, 
with  only  outside  staterooms.  They  circle  the  entire 
island  and  stop  at  many  interesting  and  historic  local- 
ities. The  ship  is  the  tourist's  hotel  during  the  entire 
trip,  so  the  labor  and  inconvenience  of  land  travel 
is  avoided.  €J  The  special  tourist  rate  for  this  cruise 
is  $  1 40,  which  includes  every  expense. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 
NEW  YORK  &  PORTO  RICO  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

12  Broadway,  New  York 
Oi  RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO.,  all  Principal  Cine.. 


CHARMING   GLIMPSES    OF  A  FASCINATING   LAND 

THINGS    SEEN 
IN     MOROCCO 

By  A.  J.  DAWSON 

Author  of  "  Daniel  Whyte,"   "African  Nights'  Enter- 
tainment," "  Hidden  Manna,"  etc,  etc. 

A  bundle  of  fascinating  sketches,  stories,  jottings, 
impressions,  and  tributes  from  Morocco.  The  anther 
combines  intimate  knowledge  with  the  skill  to  impart 
and  the  imagination  to  vivify  it.  He  reproduces  the 
Oriental  atmosphere  admirably  in  this  book. 

"  His  vivid  and  realistic  pictures  of  the  Moor  and 
his  country  can  hardly  fail  to  be  largely  read  with  profit 
and  enlightenment  by  all  who  would  know  something 
of  Morocco  as  it  really  is." — Daily  Telegraph. 
8vo,  cloth,  ornamental  cover,  17  full-page  illustrations. 

#2.50  net. 
PUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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PINEHURST 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

(Founded  by  James  W.  Tifts) 

THE  LEADING  HEALTH  RESORT 
OF  THE  SOUTH 

35,000-Acre  Shooting  Preserve 
with  Trained    Dogs  and  Guides 

Finest  Livery  of  Saddle   Horses  to  be  Found  Anywhere 

THREE  GOLF  COURSES  kept  in   first-class 
condition 

TENNIS  COURTS  and  COUNTRY  CLUB 

FOUR  SPLENDID  HOTELS 

FIFTY-TWO  COTTAGES 

A    Preparatory  School    under  good 
direction 

CONSUMPTIVES  ABSOLUTELY 
EXCLUDED 

Opening  of  Hotels: 

Holly  Inn  opens  Nov.  20th 
Carolina  opens  Jan.  11th 
Harvard  and  Berkshire,  Jan.  15th 

Through  Pullman  service  via  Seaboard 

Air  Line  or  Southern  Railway.     Only 

one  night  out  from  New  York,  Boston  and 

Cincinnati.     Don't  fail  to  send  to  nearest 

railroad  offices  for  literature,  illustrating  the 

out-of-door  features  of  PINEHURST  and 

giving  full  details  of  its  attractions,  or  address 

Pinehurst  General  Office 

PINEHURST.  North  Carolina 


LEONARD    TUFTS 
Owner 

Boston,  Mass. 


THINGS  SEEN  IN  MOROCCO.  A  bundle  of 
sketches,  stories,  jottings,  impressions,  and  the  like  from 
Morocco,  by  A.  J.  Dawson,  author  of  "  African  Nights' 
Entertainment,"  etc.  8vo,  cloth,  354  pages,  17  full-page 
half-tone  illustrations.  $2.50  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


The  Open  Window 
Route 

from  New  Orleans  to  all  points  in 

Louisiana,   Texas,  New   and 

Old  Mexico,  Arizona, 

and  California 

is  the 

Southern  Pacific 
Sunset  Route 

equipped  with 

OIL,-BURNING    LOCOMOTIVES 

Affording  passengers  pleasure  of  having 
windows  of  the  cars  open  the  entire  trip, 
allowing  them  to  enjoy  full  benefit  of  the 
invigorating  atmosphere  for  which  the  coun- 
try traversed  by  Sunset  Route  is  famous. 

For  Information  Inquire 
349    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK 


Wife  and  Children 

may  go  to  Sunny  California  this 
winter,  safely  and  in  comfort, 
on  this  superb  train. 

They  will  be  only  three  days 
away.     When  you  go,  you  too 

will  like  its  luxury  and  speed. 

It  is  the  only  train  to  Southern 
California,  via  any  line,  for  first- 
class  travel  only. 

Runs  daily,  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City,  to  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  and 
San  Francisco. 

You  can  go  direct  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona  in  the 
through  Pullman. 

Also  carries  Fred  Harvey  din- 
ing car,  new  compartment  and 
drawing-room  Pullmans;  observation 
sleeper  with  ladies'  parlor,  and  a 
buffet  club  car. 

I    would    like    to    send    you    our 

Limited  and  Grand  Canyon  booklets. 

Address  W.  J.  Black.  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr, 

A.  T.  Ac  S.  F.  Ry.  System. 

1118-H  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


Limite  d 


The  University  Prints 

Art  of 
The  Netherlands   and  Germany 

A  new  series  of  500  just  completed. 
1500  subjects  on  Greek  and  Roman 
Sculpture  (von  Mach),  and  Italian 
Art  previously  published.  Size  5J^ 
x8  inches.  One  Cent  Each. 
Send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  catalogue. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place  Boston,  Mass. 


Three  Gilt -Edge  World  Tours. 
Everything   the    BEST.      12.000 

New  York  departures,  Nov.  23. 
Dec.  7,  and  Jan.  4.     WRITE 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


ORIENT 


Select  party  sails  Jan.   25.    Also 
Seven  Tour*   to   Europe,  spring, 
De  Potter  Tours,  32  B'way,  N.  Y.     (29th  year.) 


26-Day  Tour  To 
and  Through 


JAMAICA 


December  28th 
and  Jan.  11th 


Ten  days  on  the  ocean  and  sixteen  days  touring  the  beautiful  island  of  Jamaica  by  either  automobile 

or  carriage,  including  a  rafting  trip  and  many  other  interesting  side  excursions,   with  several  days  at 

the  "Titchfield,"  the  most  modern   and  well-equipped   hotel  in  the  West  Indies. 

All    expenses    included,     $190    Automobile     Tour    or    $150    Carriage     Tour 

Other  tours  to  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Trinidad.  Barbados  and   the  Windward  Islands 
Route  cards  and  illustrated  booklets  Trill  be  sent  on  request 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

Sanderson  &  oon.  General  Agents,  22  State  St.,  N.  Y.:  Foster  Debevoise,  Passenger  Agent,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 
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The  First  Real  Shaving  Brush ! 

Here's  the  shaving  brush  that,  in  time,  will  be  used  by  every 
particular  man  that  shaves.     Why  ?  Just  listen  : 

The  big  shaving  public  is  beginning  to  realize  that  a  comfortable  and  satisfactory  shave 
depends  more  upon  the  brush  used  than  anything  else.  It  is  beginning  to  realize,  too,  that  the 
ordinary  shaving  brush  is,  and  always  has  been,  impractical  and  unfit  for  the  purpose  intended. 

A  shaving  brush  that  is  harsh,  moppy,  or  that  sheds  its  bristles  over  the  face,  is  bound  to  irritate 
and  chafe  the  skin-tissues  so  that  your  face  is  in  no  fit  condition  to  receive  the  keen  edge  of  your  razor. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  Your  face  becomes  sore,  irritated,  raw  and  cut.  Shaving  becomes  a 
torture  and  dread. 

Now,  with  a  "Rubberset"  Shaving  Brush  you  can 
shave  with  perfect  comfort,  ease  and  safety.  To  begin  with, 
the  "  Rubberset "  is  the  finest  example  of  brush  construction 
in  the  world.  They  are  made  of  the  choicest,  selected 
French  bristle  and  badger  hair  stock,  especially  treated  for 
life  and  elasticity.  The  bristles  are  not  set  in  cement,  rosin 
or  glue,  like  ordinary  shaving  brushes.  They  are  set  in  the 
handle  with  soft  rubber  and  then  vulcanized  (die-hardened) 
into  one  solid,  compact,  indestructible  head.  This  patented 
HARD  RUBBER  setting  is  as  permanent  and  durable  as 
a  piece  of  hard  metal.  Nothing  can  separate  the  bristles 
from  the  setting.  No  amount  of  sterilizing  can  affect  it. 
"It's  all  in  the  setting.  " 

It  is  this  perfect,  different  construction  that  makes  the 
"Rubberset"  so  much  better  than  ordinary  brushes.  They 
won't  get  harsh.  They  won't  get 
moppy.  They  won't  shed  bristles. 
They  won't  fall  apart.  Our  black- 
on-white  GUARANTEE  covers 
all  these  points. 

Break  away  from  the  "has  been, 
inferior  and  impractical  shaving  brush  and 
get  the  modern,  comfort-giving,  hygienic 
and  durable  "Rubberset." 

PRICE,  25c.  to  $6 
At  all  leading  dealers  or  direct  from  us 

Write  for  handsome  and  interesting  booklet  on  the  history  of 
shaving,  and  showing  "Rubberset  "  styles,  prices,  etc. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


LARGER  ASPECTS  OF   THE   NOVEMBER 

ELECTIONS 

7^ HE  Republican  press  is  manifestly  relieved  to  find  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  November  elections  no  indication  of  a  political 
revulsion  growing  out  of  the  recent  financial  panic.  In  most  cases, 
as  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  remarks,  a  panic  or  even  an  ap- 
proach to  a  panic  means  a  loss  of  popularity  and  prestige  for  the 
party  in  power.  Altho  the  issues  involved  in  these  elections  were 
in  the  main  essentially  local,  the  seekers  of  political  portents  find 
in  the  results  much  that  seems  to  them  of  national  significance. 
Thus  the  President  himself,  in  a  statement  given  out  from  the 
White  House,  describes  the  results  as  "extremely  gratifying,"  and 
the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  reads  the  signs  searchingly,  but  in 
vain,  for  any  hint  of  a  "  Roosevelt  reaction."  "It  is  easy  to  see," 
affirms  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  after  surveying  the 
returns  as  a  whole,  "that  the  long  period  of  Republican  supremacy 
is  likely  to  be  lengthened  out  to  the  extent  of  at  least  four  years 
more  "  ;  and  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  asserts  confidently  that 
"the  Democratic  party  as  a  national  party  is  weaker  now  than  it 
was  in  1904  or  1906;  and  nothing  in  Tuesday's  voting  indicates 
that  it  is  gaining  ground  East,  West,  or  South  at  the  expense  of 
Republicanism."  In  fact,  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  discovers  the 
Democratic  party  "  in  the  historic  act  of  turning  its  weapons  upon 
itself  and  committing  hara-kiri."     The  process  is  thus  described  : 

"  In  Massachusetts  the  Democratic  factions  were  tearing  each 
other  tooth  and  nail  before  election  day  came,  and  on  the  eve  of  a 
Presidential  contest  the  party  finds  its  ranks  broken  and  scattered 
and  the  ground  heaped  with  dead  and  wounded  ;  but  the  casualties 
have  been  inflicted  by  Democrats 

"In  Nebraska  the  only  Democrat  conspicuous  enough  to  be  ac- 
counted a  leader  repeated  his  biennial  failure  after  writing  the 
party  platform,  organizing  victory,  and  making  a  personal  cam- 
paign. This  eminent  man  lost  his  own  ward  and  rolled  up  a  large 
majority  in  the  State  against  his  party.  ...  In  Kentucky,  where 
he  went  to  inspire  the  Democratic  host  and  point  the  way  to  vic- 
tory, there  was  an  utter  rout  and  the  Republicans  triumphed 
magnificently." 

Returning  to  the  statement  from  the  White  House,  we  read  in 
part : 

"As  compared  with  the  elections  next  preceding  the  last  Presi- 
dential elections,  we  have  done  decidedly  better  than  we  did  in 
1903.  Then,  as  yesterday,  Rhode  Island  and  Maryland  went 
against  us,  but  this  year  we  have  won  a  sweeping  victory  in  Ken- 
tucky for  the  first  time  since  McKinley's  first  election;  and  the 
victory  in  Massachusetts  was  also  remarkable. 

"The  showing  in  Pennsylvania  and  Nebraska  is  equally  good. 
Moreover,  the  showing  in  New  York  State  as  a  whole  was  excellent, 
far  better  than  was  the  case  prior  to  the  last  Presidential  election. 


"That  the  result  in  Manhattan  was  clue  to  purely  local  causes  is 
shown  by  comparing  it  with  the  decisive  triumpns  in  Brooklyn, 
Buffalo,  Albany,  and  in  the  State  generally 

"As  a  whole  the  showing  has  been  an  improvement  over  what  it 
was  four  years  ago  and  eight  years  ago." 

The  President's  exultant  tone,  The  World  mournfully  admits,  is 
justified  by  the  facts.     Says  that  sturdy  Democtatic  paper : 

"Comparatively,  the  Republican  party  polls  its  heaviest  vote  in 
Presidential  years,  the  Democratic  party  in  off  years.  This  was 
an  off  year.  There  should  have  been  decisive  Democratic  victo- 
ries with  corresponding  Republican  defeats.     Where  are  they? 

"Not  in  New  Jersey,  altho  in  thj  early  hours  of  Wednesday 
morning  The  World  deluded  itself  into  such  a  belief.  .  .  .  The 
bitterest  anti-Roosevelt  sentiment  in  the  country  now  exists  in 
New  York  south  of  Chambers  Street.  Nowhere  is  this  sentiment 
better  reflected  politically  than  in  the  great  commuter  vote  of  New 
Jersey.  Taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  the  saving  of  that 
State  to  the  Republicans  was  a  remarkable  achievement. 

"Kentucky  has  gone  Republican  for  the  fourth  time  since  1S94, 
and  Willson's  plurality  for  Governor  is  greater  than  the  combined 
Republican  pluralities  in  the  three  other  elections.  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Bryan's  own  State,  has  given  increased  off-year  majorities  to 
the  Republican  candidates.  The  Republican  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor in  Massachusetts  polled  more  votes  than  all  his  opponents 
combined.  Despite  a  fusion  defeat  in  Manhattan  the  Republicans 
carried  Brooklyn  and  held  their  own  in  the  State.  Indeed,  thev 
have  done  more,  for  if  the  Independence  League  is  to  be  a  perma- 
nent factor  the  Democratic  party  may  be  as  sadly  split  in  New 
York  as  it  is  in  Massachusetts. 

"The  truth  is  that  the  results  throughout  the  country  evidence 
no  diminution  of  Republican  strength  and  no  abatement  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  popularity 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a  right  to  exult,  but  is  the  country  warranted 
in  sharing  his  jubilation?  " 

While  the  Boston  Transcript  {Ind.  Rep.)  claims  that  "the  Re- 
publican success  in  Kentucky  is  a  clear  national  gain  for  the  Re- 
publicans," the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  asserts  with  equal 
positiveness  that  "to  those  who  have  knowledge  of  local  condition> 
such  a  result  can  be  invested  with  no  national  significance  in  con- 
nection with  the  Presidential  struggle  a  year  hence." 

The  result  in  New  York  County  is  interesting  as  a  comment 
upon  the  much-discust  Republican-Hearst  fusion.  "Each  party 
to  the  tusion,"  asserts  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  "lost  from 
40,000  to  50,000  votes,  and  the  vote  of  both  together  was  far  below 
what  each  had  been  able  to  poll  separately."  Mr.  Hearst,  how  - 
ever,  remarks  in  his  New  York  American  that  "the  defeat  of  the 
anti-Tammany  ticket  demonstrates  only  that  party  ties  are  stronger 
than  civic  sentiment  at  present  in  New  York."  The  Tribune,  the 
principal  Republican  paper  of  the  State,  thinks  that  Tammany  will 
never  again  fear  Mr.  Hearst,  while  "the  Republicans  will  henceforth 
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have  more  cause  to  dread  his  support  than  his  opposition." 
No  less  important  than  the  State  elections,  says  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.),  were  a  number  of  the  municipal  elections.  We 
read  further : 

"  Of  supreme  consequence,  of  course,  was  the  reform  victory  in 
San  Francisco.  .  .  .  Mayor  Taylor's  plurality  shows  that  ordinary 
party  lines  were  swept  away  by  the  voters,  and  that  union  labor,  as 
a  political  force,  could  not  hold  the  wage-earners  in  a  solid  phalanx 


President  Roosevelt's  outrageous  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
the  city  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  more 
than  recall  Secretary  Taft's  extraordinary  remarks  about  the 
desirability  of  a 'party '  victory  in  Cleveland  for  the  sake  of  the 
party  in  the  State.  Both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  blun- 
dered irretrievably  in  thus  identifying  Mr.  Burton's  candidacy 
with  their  own  political  ambitions,  and  whether  or  not  their 
action  has  affected  the  result,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  non- 
partizanship  in  municipal  affairs    that    this    great  Western  city, 

against  the  cause  that  Dr.  Taylor  so  plainly  represented on  national  issues  Republican  by  heavy  pluralities,  should  have 

"Coming  across  the  Continent  one  must  pause  at  Salt  Lake  City      passed  by  their  appeals  unheeded 

and  then  at  Louisville.     In  the  Mormon  capital  the  victory  for  the  "The  remarkable  victory  in  Toledo,  also,  for  Mayor  Whitlock, 


so-called  American  party, 
which  opposed  both  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  or- 
ganizations on  the  ground  that 
church  influences  controlled 
them,  will  be  popular  else- 
where in  the  country  owing  to 
the  disfavor  in  which  the  Mor- 
mon hierarchy's  activity  in  pol- 
itics is  generally  viewed 

"  The  Republican  mayoralty 
victory  in  Louisville  will  be 
an  immense  gain  for  decency 
in  the  government  of  the  Ken- 
tucky city,  where  judicial  in- 
tervention was  necessary  last 
spring  in  order  to  unseat  a 
Democratic  mayor  who  had 
obtained  office  by  fraud. 
There  was  a  heavy  Demo- 
cratic vote  on  Tuesday  for 
the  Republican  candidate  ;  and 
this  revolt  against  the  party 
machine,  it  should  be  noted, 
had  a  marked  effect  in  turning 
the  State  also  over  to  the  Re- 
publicans. 

"Mayor  Johnson's  notable 
triumph  in  Cleveland  was  cer- 
tainly one  to  be  thankful  for. 


STICK    TOGETHER 

And  play  "  crack  the  whip  "  with  him. 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


who  declined  a  regular  party 
nomination  in  order  to  run  as 
an  Independent,  reveals  a 
public  sentiment  in  that  city 
no  less  pronounced  than  that 
in  Cleveland  in  favor  of  the 
Johnson  idea  of  dealing  with 
the  public-monopoly  services. 
Toledo,  which  began  by  elect- 
ing the  late  'Golden  Rule' 
Jones  as  its  free-lance  mayor, 
now  has  a  notable  record  for 
independence  of  party  in  mu- 
nicipal affairs.  Mr.  Whitlock 
is  already  one  of  the  strong 
mayors  of  the  country. 

"  In  Jersey  City  an  excellent 
mayor,  Mr.  Fagan,  after  a 
memorable  administration  on 
reform  lines,  was  defeated 
for  reelection  ;  and  this  forms 
one  of  the  regrettable  features 
of  Tuesday's  voting." 

In  addition  to  the  new  gov- 
ernors whose  portraits  we  pub- 
lish, Governor  Guild  (Rep.) 
was  reelected  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Governor  Higgins 
(Dem.)  in  Rhode  Island. 


From  Puck.     Copyrighted  1907.    By  permission. 

IT    MIGHT    HELP  SOME    IF  WALL  STREET  GAVE  TRADING-STAMPS. 

—  Glackens  in  Puck. 


Copyrighted,  1907,  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 


THE   MAN    WHO    ROCKED    THE    BOAT. 

—  Rogers  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


HINT    AND    COMMENT    FROM   THE   CARTOONIST. 
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AUSTIN      L. 


CROTHERS     (DEM.) 
MARYLAND. 


OF     AUGUSTUS 


E.    WILLSON 
KENTUCKY. 


(REP.)      OF 


E.  F. 


NOEL   (DEM.)  OF  MIS- 
SISSIPPI. 


JOHN 


FRANKLIN      I  ORT     'REP.)     OF 
NEW    JERSEY. 

"  The  State  of  Maryland,"  says  the  His  election  attracts  special  atten-  Mr.   Noel  won  his  State  without  a  Mr.  Fort's  personality,  says  the  New 

Baltimore  Sun,  "  is  so  closely  divided  tion  because  of  Kentucky's  prominence  Struggle,  as  no  opposition   candidate  York   Tribune,  counted   much  in  the 

politically  that  the  party  in  power  is  in  the  Democratic  ranks.    Bothcandi-  of  any  party  entered  the  field  against  campaign,  in  whii  h  even   the  local  is- 

always  on  its  good  behavior."  dates  espoused  temperance.  him.  sues  were  not  very  clearly  defined. 


THE    NEW    (iOVERNORS-ELECT. 


PROHIBITION  GROWING   FORMIDABLE 

T3  ECENT  victories  of  the  prohibition  forces  are  drawing  re- 
-*-  *-  spectful  comments  even  from  papers  which  formerly  treated 
the  movement  as  a  joke.  In  the  elections  of  November  5  two  of 
Delaware's  three  counties  "went  dry"  after  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing campaigns  in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  the  day  was 
marked  by  minor  prohibition  successes  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  country  also.  According  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Jones,  national 
chairman  of  the  Prohibition  party,  the  election  returns  "show  a 
marked  climax  to  the  series  of  Prohibition  triumphs  of  the  last 
ninety  days."  If  these  successes,  he  adds,  are  not  misleading,  they 
mean  that  "the  prohibition  issue  will  force  itself  into  the  national 
politics  of  1908  by  its  own  momentum  and  will  there  afford  the 
Prohibition  party  the  greatest  opportunity  of  its  career."  Whether 
Mr.  Jones's  reading  of  the  signs  be  accurate  or  not,  the  press — in- 
cluding the  leading  organs  of  the  liquor  trade — 
agree  that  antisaloon  sentiment  was  never  stronger 
throughout  the  country  than  it  is  now.  Thus  The 
Wine  and  Spirit  Gazette  (New  York)  warns  "the 
trade  "  that  "the  license  system  is  in  peril  and  the 
business  interests  dependent  upon  its  perpetuity 
are  threatened  with  disaster  ;"  and  it  is  not  long 
since  Chicago's  Champion  of  Fair  Play,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  liquor  trade  of  the  West,  ad- 
monished its  patrons  that  their  business  was  being 
attacked  from  all  sides,  adding:  "You  will  need 
all  your  resources,  all  your  grit,  all  your  strength, 
and  all  your  united  power  to  preserve  your  rights 
and  privileges  against  the  flood-tide  of  unreason- 
able and  unreasoning  prejudices."  There  is  a 
remarkable  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  liquor 
press  to  saddle  the  retail  end  of  the  business  with 
all  the  blame  for  the  present  situation.  Tims 
Beverages  (New  York)  admits  that  "various  forms 
of  viciousness  seem  to  fasten  to  the  liquor  traffic 
with  the  tenacity  of  barnacles";  and  it  adds: 
"The  reform  of  the  saloon  and  the  elimination  of 
the  dive  and  such  like  efforts  may  not  head  off  the 
wave    <>f    prohibition    now    spreading    over    this 


republic,  but  these  steps  can  certainly  help  some."  A  saloon,  says 
the  same  paper,  "has  no  more  right  to  be  a  'sporty  "  headquarters 
than  a  grocery  store."  If  the  new  prohibition  movement  has  done 
nothing  else,  it  has  brought  on  the  disreputable  saloon-keeper  the 
wrath  of  the  better  element  in  his  profession,  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  which  goes  on  to  quote  from  a  resolution  formu- 
lated by  the  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers1  Association  of  New  York 
urging  that  "the  present  laws  be  changed,  to  the  end  that  the 
[retail]  business  may  be  ultimately  conducted  by  men  of  recog- 
nized character  and  standing  in  the  community."  But  as  The 
Post  remarks,  "much  as  the  urbane,  benevolent,  discreet,  and  re- 
spectable tavern-keeper  of  fiction  and  the  stage  might  do  to  regen- 
erate his  business  and  stop  the  flood  of  'sumptuary  laws."  we  fear 
it  will  take  more  than  a  set  of  resolutions  to  produce  him  in 
the  body." 

Of  seventeen  counties  in  Illinois  which  availed  themselves  of  the 


Kroni  tin-  Kansas  City  "Star." 

SHOWING  SPREAD  OF  PROHIBITION   IN  Till     1  KITED  STATES. 

The  white  places  on  the  map  show  the  pro[)ortion  (but  not  the  location)  of  dry  territory  in  eacl- 
State.    The  black  States  are  those  whiqh  have  not  yet  adopted  local-option  laws.     Noith  Dakota, 


Georgia,  Kansas,  and  Maine  are  prohibition  States,  as  Oklahoma  will  be  when  its  new  constitution 
goes  into  effect.  The  shaded  States  have  local  option  laws  under  which  any  town  or  county  may 
"  s;o  dry  "  on  its  own  initiative  if  it  wishes. 
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new  local-option  law  and  submitted  the  question  of  "saloons  or  no 
saloons  "  to  their  voters  during  the  November  elections,  sixteen 
"went  dry."  Not  many  days  before,  Jefferson  County,  Ala.,  in- 
cluding the  great  industrial  town  of  Birmingham,  voted  for  pro- 
hibition, the  new  order  of  things  to  begin  on  January  i.  "The 
greatest  labor  city  in  the  South,"  says  the  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald,  "has  decided  to  try  prohibition,  and  upon  the  experiment 
will  depend  the  success  of  the  movement."  "The  victory  in  Bir- 
mingham," jubilantly  exclaims  The  Associated  Prohibition  Press 
(Chicago),  "may  prove  as  notable  in  its  effect  upon  the  Prohibi- 
tion movement  as  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  proved  to 
the  American  Revolution."  It  is  claimed,  moreover,  that  the  vic- 
tory was  won  largely  by  the  labor  vote.  It  is  notable  that  in  the 
struggle  in  Delaware  neither  side  had  any  assistance  from  the  press 
of  that  State,  which  carried  its  neutrality  to  the  extent  of  refusing 
to  discuss  the  question  editorially.  Wilmington  dispatches  state 
that  party  lines  were  obliterated  in  the  preelection  campaign. 
The  wave  of  prohibition  which  has  risen  in  the  South  and  South- 
west has  not  yet  reached  its  height,  asserts  the  New  York  Times. 
In  Delaware,  as  in  the  other  Southern  States  which  have  gone  dry 
in  part  or  in  whole,  the  well-known  relation  between  crime  and 
drink  among  the  negro  population  formed  one  of  the  most  potent 
arguments  with  the  white  voters.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  read  that  the  negroes  themselves  voted  for  no  license 
in  a  proportion  of  3  to  2.  That  the  South  "is  saddling  its  race 
questions  on  the  liquor  trade  "  is  one  of  the  grievances  of  the  liquor 
organs.     But  as  the  Philadelphia  Press  concisely  remarks  : 

"A  negro  population  renders  wise  the  exclusion  of  liquor-selling 
as  far  as  possible.  This  powerful  argument  weighs  all  over  the 
South,  and  the  vote  for  prohibition  represents  exactly  the  same 
reasoning  which  excludes  liquor  by  Federal  law  from  Indian  reser- 
vations, shuts  it  out  by  international  agreement  from  the  islands 
of  the  Par  .fie,  and  excludes  it  from  great  areas  in  Africa  peopled 
by  negroes  and  under  the  British  flag.  Where  there  is  an  unde- 
veloped race  the  reasons  there  for  restriction  on  the  liquor  traffic 
become  convincing." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  President  Roosevelt,  addressing  the 
negro  population  of  Mound  Bayou.  Miss.,  congratulated  them  on 


spasm,  but  a  cold-blooded  business  proposition."     To  quote  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  along  the  same  line  : 

"We  doubt  if  the  majority  of  Southern  men  are  opposed  to  drink 
in  the  abstract.     We  know  the  inherited  dislike  of  the  people  of 


ONE  mde's  argument. 
A  saloon-keeper's  campaign  sign  in  a  Delaware  city. 

the  fact  that  they  had  not  permitted  a  saloon  within  the  town 
limits  :  and  a  number  of  papers  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  eco- 
nomic phases  of  the  prohibition  movement — a  Movement  which, 
for  half  a  century,  was  "jeered,  not  feared,  by  the  saloon  inter- 
ests."    As  a  Mississippi  jurist  puts  it,  "it  is  not  a  Puritanical 


HOW  THE    OTHER  SIDE   WORKED. 

\   Women  canvassing  for  Prohibition  in  the  Delaware  campaign. 

that  section  to  anything  resembling  sumptuary  legislation.  Yet 
we  find  every  Southern  State  which  has  not  established  prohibi- 
tion seriously  considering  its  adoption. 

"The  reason  is  simple.  The  South  in  its  marvelous  new  pros- 
perity faces  two  imperative  needs — better  labor  and  less  crime. 

"The  Southerners  strike  down  the  saloon  because  whisky  is  the 
negro's  worst  enemy  and  crime's  chief  stimulant.  They  submit  to 
laws  that  affect  their  own  personal  habits  because  they  are  good 
business  men  and  have  calculated  with  mathematical  exactness 
that  the  value  to  the  community  of  a  sober  negro  is  ten  times  that 
of  a  drunken  one. 

"  Growth  of  temperance  in  the  Middle  West  is  easier  to  under- 
stand. Prohibition  always  had  stanch  support  there,  and  the  pres- 
ent spread  is  merely  part  of  the  ever-increasing  economic  demand 
for  sobriety  of  the  employee  by  every  employer  in  the  land,  from 
the  smallest  shopkeeper  to  the  largest  railroad.  .  .  .  Every  mer- 
chant, manufacturer,  and  corporation  is  paying  high  wages. 
Every  one  wants  his  money's  worth,  and  demands,  as  he  has  the 
right  to  do,  that  the  product  of  every  worker  should  furnish  a 
profit  above  his  wage.  And  every  one  has  learned  that  only  the 
sober  workman  provides  that  profit." 

Says  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle: 

"There  is  scarcely  a  benevolent  order  in  which  a  man  in  anyway 
connected  with  the  liquor  business  can  secure  admission,  and  every 
commercial  institution,  large  and  small,  is  against  the  saloon. 

"The  moral,  social,  financial,  and  religious  influences  of  the  age 
are  against  it,  and  the  most  surprizing  and  forceful  influence  is 
the  one  last  developed,  the  economic  and  financial.  Money  and 
morals  combined  for  good  make  an  irresistible  team." 

No  one,  remarks  the  New  York  Sun,  can  fail  to  see  the  tremen- 
dous steps  that  have  been  taken  toward  a  dry  United  States  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.     We  read  further : 

"The  Southern  States,  owing  to  their  peculiar  social  conditions, 
are  practically  'dry.'  In  all  the  States  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
toward  higher  license  fees,  reduction  in  the  number  of  drinking- 
places,  and  new  restrictions  on  the  hours  in  which,  and  the  persons 
to  whom,  liquor  may  be  sold.  In  this  State  the  Republican  party 
has  suffered  no  setback  at  the  polls  from  raising  the  liquor-license 
fees  a  few  years  ago,  altho  dire  consequences  were  foretold  for  it 
if  it  persisted  in  doing  so.  The  cry  that  the  rights  of  saloon  pro- 
prietors are  invaded  by  hostile  legislation  has  ceased  to  worry 
politicians   except  in  the  smallest  political   subdivisions   of  the 
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States.  The  sentiment  against  the  trade  is  recognized  by  the  men 
in  it,  and  at  the  recent  convention  of  liquor-dealers  the  sensible 
advice  of  those  who  want  to  'clean  it  up  '  was  indorsed  with  prac- 
tical unanimity." 

According  to  a  statement  prepared  by  the  National  Temperance 
Society,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  considera- 
bly more  than  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  is  now 
governed  by  some  sort  of  prohibition  law.  the  sale  of  liquor  either 
being  forbidden  by  State  statute  or  through  local-option  laws. 
Says  the  New  York  Tribune : 

"Publicity  is  the  vehicle  which  the  Prohibitionists  hope  will 
ultimately  carry  them  to  the  passage  of  a  national  prohibition  law. 
To  this  end  nine  general  temperance  papers,  forty-four  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  papers,  sixty-two  Prohibition  party 
papers,  thirty  Antisaloon  League  papers,  and  ten  Good  Templar 
papers  are  now  being  published.  Active  support  also  is  received 
from  the  various  church  denominational  papers." 

Papers  which  are  opposed  to  the  spread  of  prohibition  in  the 
South  lay  much  stress  upon  the  argument  that  prohibition  does 
not  prohibit.  Thus  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour/ial,  whose  criti- 
cisms of  the  movement  have  attracted  much  attention,  says  : 

"They  are  having  a  fight  in  Maine  over  the  prohibition  law. 
Tho  it  was  iron-clad  to  begin  with  and  has  lasted  sixty-five  years, 
it  has  not  only  not  prohibited  the  use  and  abuse  of  intoxicants, 
but  has  failed  to  diminish  drunkenness.  It  has  promoted  smug- 
gling. It  has  promoted  extortion.  It  has  promoted  adulterations 
and  evasions,  hypocrisy  and  lying.  The  single  thing  which  it  has 
not  done  has  been  to  make  Maine 'dry.'  .  .  .  No  people  except 
the  Mohammedans  have  ever  been  able  to  maintain  a  prohibition 
law,  and  the  Mohammedans  supply  the  need  for  drink  by  death- 
dealing  drugs. " 

Less  pessimistic,  but  of  the  same  conviction  in  regard  to  the 
efficacy  of  prohibition,  is  The  Standard  of  Daphne,  Ala.,  which 
says :  "  The  history  of  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  shows  that 
it  does  not  prohibit  the  sale  or  use  of  liquors,  and  that  the  real 
value  of  a  prohibition  campaign  is  to  be  found  in  the  education  of 
the  public  as  to  the  evils  of  the  traffic."  To  the  assertion  that 
"blind  tigers  "  will  inevitably  spring  up  in  the  wake  of  prohibitory 
laws  Mr.  Harris  Dickson,  writing  in  the  Philadelphia  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  replies  :  "  Yes,  some — no  human  law  entirely  pre- 
vents an  evil.  But  the  internal-revenue  licenses  issued  in  this  State 
[Alabama]  show  nine  blind  tigers  in  licensed  territory  for  every 
one  in  prohibition  territory.  The  question  is  not  the  saloon  or  the 
tiger,  but  the  saloon  and  the  tiger." 


WHAT   IS  THE   MATTER   WITH   AMERI- 
CAN CITIES? 


"WT 

*  *       Bra 


HEN  America  was  organized  the  city  was  left  out."  writes 
rand  Whitlock  in  the  November  Circle,  in  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  few  more  serious  problems  before 
the  country  to-day,  and  perhaps  none  demanding  more  radical 
treatment  than  the  prob- 


HRAND    WHITLOCK. 


THE  NEW  JUGGERNAUT. 

—  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


lems  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment. That  these 
problems  are  of  no  petty 
dimensions  may  be  sur- 
mised from  the  budget  ten- 
tatively adopted  for  New 
York  City  for  1908,  which 
reaches  the  enormous 
total  of  5140,572,266. 
While  this  sum  includes 
the  expenditures  for  the 
county  governments  with- 
in the  area  of  the  city,  it 
does  not  include  a  num- 
ber of  items  of  current 
expenditure  which  are 
met  by  the  proceeds  of 
bond  sales.  After  point- 
ing out  that  the  annual  in- 
terest on  New  York's 
debt  amounts  to  more 
than  Chicago's  entire 
bonded  indebtedness,  the 
Chicago  Daily  Arews 
suggests  that  the  best 
municipal  management 
would  steer  a  middle 
course  between  "New 
York's  wasteful  extrava- 
gance and  Chicago's 
wasteful  parsimony." 

Collier's  Weekly  remarks  that  the  New  York  budget  for  190S 
"probably  marks  the  high-water  point  of  municipal  expenditure 
in  the  world's  history."  "At  the  present  time,"  the  same  publica- 
tion adds,  "the  whole  Empire  of  Japan  runs  its  government,  aside 
from  interest  on  its  war  debt,  for  a  little  over  two-thirds  the  cost 
of  running  the  municipal  government  of  the  city  of  New  York." 

In  the  article  quoted  in  our  opening  sentence  Mr.  Whitlock — 
who,  as  Mayor  of  Toledo,  has  acquired  a  practical  as  well  as  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  city  politics — indicates  the  lines  which 
he  believes  any  adequate  municipal  reform  must  follow.  Hut 
first  he  pauses  to  explain  why  there  is  so  much  need  of  reform  in 
this  particular  branch  of  government.     We  read  : 

"The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  who  were  the  organizers,  did 
the  best  they  could,  and  wondrous  well  :  but  the  modern  city  with 
its  modern  problems  had  not  been  dreamed  of.  Thus  it  happens 
that  to-day  the  city  is  but  an  arm  of  the  State  :  legally  it  has  no 
powers  that  are  not  granted  to  it  by  the  State  legislature  ;  hence 
it  is  ruled  by  the  State  legislature.  And  as  there  are  generally 
about  two  countrymen  to  one  city  man  in  every  State  legislature, 
it  follows  that  the  cities  are.  in  reality,  governed  by  men  who 
know  nothing  about  cities  and  care  nothing  for  them — men  who 
view  the  city  possibly  with  contempt,  certainly  with  suspicion 
and  distrust.  And,  primarily,  that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
city. 

"That  something  is  the  matter  with  the  city  has  been  the  ver- 
dict of  most  men.  There  has  been  a  pessimism  almost  enthusi- 
astic about  the  city,  and  many  cries  for  reform.  Most  men  who 
class  themselves  with  what  is  naively  called  the  better  element 
have  declared  for  'reform";  but  the  tremendous  difficulty  is  to 
agree  on  what  'reform  '  is.     All  men.  for  instance,  sav  that  cities 


Author  and  reformer,  who  has  just  been  re- 
elected Mayor  of  Toledo  on  an  independent 
ticket,  and  is  discust  as  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  in  next  year's  elections. 
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should  be  'run '  without  graft,  and  most  men  really  believe  it. 
All  men  say  that  city  government  should  be  economically  admin- 
istered :  that  city  business  should  be  conducted  as  any  private 
business  is  conducted.  But  beyond  this,  differences  begin ;  and 
many  who  clamor  the  most  loudly  for  reform  clamor  still  more 
loudly  against  it  when  they  see  it.  We  may  say,  however,  that 
everybody  is  for  reform,  provided  it  is  proposed  to  reform  some- 
body else 

"Out  of  all  this  has  grown  confusion;  and  civic  federations, 
purity  leagues,  law  and  order  leagues,  have  been  organized  with- 
out result.  The  good  people  who  proposed  these  remedies 
thought  that  the  evils  of  the  city  were  the  evils  of  individuals,  of 
certain  persons  not  associated  with  the  'better  element,'  and 
prayed  that  the  control  of  things  might  be  committed  to  the  'good 
people  '  or  the  '  business  interests,1  generally  supposed  to  be  per- 
fect and  kept  from  the  general  and  infallible  direction  of  things 
only  by  the  machinations  of  certain  of  the  evilly  inclined." 

In  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  "we  must  largely  reform  our 
system  before  we  can  reform  our  men,"  Mr.  Whitlock  sees  a  way 
of  escape  from  confusion  to  efficiency.  This,  he  says,  is  the  les- 
son that  Galveston  learned  in  the  face  of  its  great  calamity  of 
1900,  and  which  Des  Moines  and  other  cities  have  learned  from 
Galveston's  example.  In  cities  where  that  lesson  has  not  been 
learned,  says  Mr.  Whitlock,  "whenever  people  try  to  do  anything 
for  themselves  they  find  that  the  charter  was  not  made  for  them, 
but  for  somebody  else."  Galveston's  much-discust  scheme  of 
municipal  government  by  commission,  and  the  spread  of  the  ex- 
periment in  the  West  and  South,  were  described  in  The  Liter- 
ary Digest  of  July  13.  Mr.  Whitlock  dwells  especially  upon 
the  charter  adopted  by  Des  Moines,  which  he  describes  as  "the 
most  democratic  of  any  city  in  America."     We  read  : 

"The  Galveston  plan  is  simple.  Four  commissioners  are  elect- 
ed by  the  people,  and  these  four  are  the  only  officials  elected.  In 
these  are  centered  all  powers — they  are  mayor,  council,  and  all 
the  boards  put  together.  They  are  responsible  to  the  people,  and 
to  the  people  alone.  Among  these  the  administrative  work  is 
distributed 

"  Des  Moines  has  gone  ahead  of  Galveston  ;  she  has  all  that 
Galveston  has — so  far  as  charters  go — and  more:  she  has  a  sys- 
tem that  is  far  more  democratic,  far  more  radical  than  Galveston, 
or  any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  for  that  matter.  Des 
Moines  has  abolished  wards  and  boards,  and  all  that,  and  has  a 
commission  like  Galveston,  in  which  the  legislative,  administra- 
tive, and  executive  functions  are  all  centered;  but  she  has  other 
things,  more  democratic  things.  She  has  the  recall,  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  including  the  compulsory  reference  of  all 
franchises  to  the  people.  This  is  the  great  achievement  of  Des 
Moines;  here,  at  last,  is  a  chance  for  real  democracy.  If  the 
board  passes  an  ordinance  which  is  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people,  they  can  compel  its  reference  to  them  :  they  can  vote  on 
it,  and  either  approve  or  disapprove  it.  This  is  the  veto  power  re- 
tained by  the  people  themselves — far  better  than  the  veto  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  mayor,  or  even  of  a  governor.  The  people,  too, 
if  the  board  will  not  pass  such  legislation  as  the  people  want,  can 
themselves  initiate  such  legislation  ;  this  is  the  old  New  England 
own  meeting  on  a  large  s<  ale  :  and  if  any  of  the  commissioners  is 
faithless  to  his  duty  or  his  trust,  the  people  may  recall  him  ;  that 
is,  remove  and  discharge  him — far  better  and  safer  and  more 
democratic  than  to  have  the  removal  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
governor 

Another  provision,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  in  the  Des 
Moines  charter  is  that  which  provides  for  non-partizan  nomina- 
tions and  elections  of  municipal  officers.  Out  there  they  have 
adopted  and  incorporated  into  their  charter  Golden  Rule  Jones's 
principle  that  a  city  official  should  be  <  bosen  with  reference  to 
his  views  on  city  questions,  and  not  on  State  or  national  ques- 
tions. The  party  system,  carried  down  into  the  cities,  has  been 
the  real  bulwark  of  municipal  corruption  and  inefficiency.  A 
party  boss  will  subscribe  to  any  view  on  the  tariff,  provided  you 
permit  him  to  tell  you  whom  to  vote  for.  Party  bosses  and  party 
machines  and  fi  corporations  and  all  their  pitiful  paras- 

have  long,  in  reality,  been  non-partizan  :  now  that  the  people  are 
becoming  non-partizan.  they  will  come  into  their  own. 


"The  Des  Moines  plan  seems  to  me  defective  in  one  way,  and 
that  is  that  by  it  men  have  to  become  candidates  themselves,  and 
this  is  not  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  real  democracy.  The  peo- 
ple should  propose  their  own  nominees  by  petition ;  but  the  Des 
Moines  plan  in  recognizing  the  principle  of  non-partizanship  in 
municipal  affairs  has  struck  the  key-note  of  real  reform." 

So  far  as  charters  and  paper  laws  go,  concludes  Mr.  Whitlock, 
the  way  to  municipal  reform  lies  along  these  lines  : 

"  1.  A  charter  that  provides  simply  and  directly  for  a  few  re- 
sponsible officials,  with  a  mayor  and  a  small  legislative  or  coun- 
cilmanic  board  chosen  from  the  city  at  large  without  reference  to 
wards. 

"2.   Non-partizan  nominations  and  elections. 

"3.  The  initiative  and  the  referendum,  including  the  submission 
of  all  franchises  to  the  people. 

"  4.  The  recall. 

"  5.  The  merit  system  for  all  employees  other  than  heads  of  de- 
partments ;  and,  most  important  of  all, 

"  6.  Home  rule  on  all  subjects  of  purely  local  nature,  the  right 
of  taxation,  and  the  police  power  so  far  as  purely  local." 

In  this  direction,  he  thinks,  we  must  travel,  if  we  hope  to 
achieve  the  ideal  city  "  of  which  men  have  dreamed  since  time 
began." 


THE  DEPLETED  ARMY 

ALTHO  the  War  Department  is  making  every  effort  to  induce 
reenlistments  and  to  secure  recruits,  reports  show  that  the 
Army  is  now  33  per  cent,  below  its  full  authorized  strength,  and 
the  problem  of  keeping  it  up  even  to  its  present  numerical  standard 
is  becoming  acute.  Congress  passed  a  law  last  year  authorizing 
the  addition  of  5,000 men  to  the  Coast  Artillery  ;  "but  not  only  have 
the  officials  of  the  Army  failed  to  get  these  extra  5,000  men,"  says 
a  statement  issued  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Artillery  Corps, 
"but  they  have  lost  2,000  of  the  men  they  had  before."  According 
to  this  statement,  the  difficulty  of  getting  officers  is  practically  as 
great.  "For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Army,"  we  read, 
"vacancies  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  are  going  begging." 
The  soldiers,  says  the  same  statement,  "are  quitting  like  rats  leav- 
ing a  leaky  ship  " — either  by  deserting  or  by  purchasing  their  dis- 
charge. The  chief  causes  of  these  conditions,  it  is  generally 
agreed,  are  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  higher  wages 
within  the  reach  of  the  civilian,  and  the  general  scarcity  of  labor. 
These  causes  are  especially  operative  in  the  case  of  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery, in  which  the  men,  by  the  time  they  become  proficient  as  sol- 
diers, are  really  high-class  skilled  mechanics,  says  a  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune.  From  the  same  source  we 
quote  the  following  statements  : 

"One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  depletion  of  the  Army 
is  shown  by  the  case  of  the  Tenth  Company  of  Coast  Artillery, 
which  paraded  in  January,  1900,  with  101  men  in  the  ranks,  but 
which,  when  called  upon  to  parade  on  October  15  of  this  year, 
could  muster  only  14  men  in  the  ranks,  that  being  the  total  strength 
of  the  company.  A  hardly  less  striking  instance  is  furnished,  how- 
ever, by  the  Seventh  Infantry,  which  recently  attended  the  McKin- 
ley  memorial  exercises  at  Canton.  The  entire  regiment  of  twelve 
companies  was  ordered  to  Canton,  and  should  have  been  about 
1,200  strong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  twelve  companies  and  the 
band  were  represented  by  only  406  men,  while  one  company  could 
muster  only  10  privates  fit  for  duty 

"A  colonel  of  infantry  in  Nebraska  reports  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  in  the  vicinity  of  his  post  ordinary  farm-hands  are  re- 
ceiving from  $30  to  $50  a  month  and  board,  which  makes  the  $13 
a  month  of  the  soldier  appear  pitifully  small,  while  many  of  his 
men  have  left  the  service  and  secured  positions  as  clerks,  engineers, 
street-car  conductors,  salesmen,  linemen,  firemen,  etc.,  at  salaries 
of  not  less  than  $75  a  month,  and  in  many  instances  at  from  $ico 
to  $150  a  month,  the  latter  being  secured  as  a  rule  by  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  who  had  received  perhaps  #18  a  month  in  the  serv- 
ice. Five  men  have-  left  the  Army  at  an  infantry  post  in  Texas  to 
accept  positions  at  from  £125  to  5150  a  month 

"Perhaps  the  most   frequent  ground   lor    dissatisfaction    in   the 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Army  and  Navy  Register. 


UATI  AI.ION  "   Oh     IN1ANTRY. 


This  photograph,  taken  at  Fort  McDowell,  Angel  Island,  Cal.,  shows  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Twenty-second  Infantry  at  drill.    The  battalion  was  consolidate 

to  make  one  company  for  drill  purposes,  but  only  three  squads  were  the  net  result. 


Army,  after  the  smallness  of  the  pay,  is  found  in  the  frequent 
moves  to  which  the  commands  are  subjected.  These  entail  almost 
invariably  a  change  of  uniform,  and  in  some  instances  these  have 
occurred  so  often  that  the  men  found  nothing  coming  to  them 
above  their  uniform  account  when  pay-day  arrived.  Other  causes 
of  discontent  include  the  foreign  service,  cutting  a  man  off  from 
his  family  and  friends  for  long  periods;  the  strenuous  practise- 
marches  recently  insisted  upon,  which  entail  unusual  labor  and 
sometimes  hardship  ;  the  inferiority  of  the  food  as  compared  with 
that  obtainable  by  men  of  equal  ability  in  civil  life,  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  the  alleged  harshness  of  officers,  especially  sergeants. 
Illustrative  of  the  frequent  changes  of  station,  it  may  be  recorded 
that  one  regiment  has  changed  its  station  nineteen  times  since 
April,  1898,  and  has  traveled  more  than  51,000  miles,  while  a  num- 
ber of  regiments  have  travel  records  of  more  than  50,000  miles." 

Representative  J.  A.  T.  Hull,  chairman  of  the  House  Military' 
Committee,  has  recently  stated  that  the  only  way  to  keep  up  the 
regular  Army  jis  to  pay  the  soldier  more  for  his  services.  The 
Army  and  Aravy  Journal  (New  York)  quotes  non-committally 
from  an  article  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  which  asserts  that  if 
the  United  States  should  need  500,000  men  for  a  war  with  a  foreign 
Power  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  compulsory  measures  to 
secure  them.  "There  is,"  says  The  Picayune,  "only  one  way  in  which 
this  great  Republic  will  ever  be  able  to  maintain  a  sufficient  mili- 
tary strength,  namely,  by  universal  military  service.  Every  young 
man  in  good  health  should  be  compelled  to  serve  one  or  two  years 
in  the  Army,  or  if  that  should  furnish  a  superabundance  of  soldiers, 
then  the  conscription  could  be  by  lot." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  while  admitting  that  "for  the  modern- 
ized soldier  the  present  rates  of  pay  may  be  too  low,"  thinks  that 
"the  real  trouble  with  the  Army  lies  deeper."  What  the  Army 
needs,  it  urges,  is  "more  fluidity  in  promotion  and  a  fuller  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  day  of  the  old  unintelligent 'fcod-for- 
powder'  soldier  is  over."  The  New  York  American  makes  the 
same  point.     It  says  further: 

"The  situation  is  the  reverse  of  alarming;  it  simply  means  that 
this  country  is  so  prosperous  that  there  is  no  inducement  in  time 
of  peace  to  tempt  young  men  to  forego  their  civilian  chances  for 
thirteen  dollars  a  month.  There  are  too  many  industrial  demands 
for  men  in  perfect  health  and  of  the  mental  qualifications  required 
by  the  military  service  for  any  considerable  number  to  be  charmed 
by  the  prospect  of  garrison  duty. 

"Nor  does  the  scarcity  of  soldiers  argue  any  diminution  of  the 
patriotic  spirit.  The  very  first  hint  that  the  country  really  needed 
soldiers  would  bring  them  in  swarms  as  it  lias  always  brought 
them." 

The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  points  out  that  even  in  time  of 
peace  there  is  need  of  a  stronger  military  establishment.  One  of 
the  practical  arguments  in  favor  of  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
iniaiitryanii  of  the  service,  it  says,  is  "the  increasing  likelihood 
that  Cuba  will  have  to  be  considered  a  station  for  American 
troops  for  a  long  while  to  come." 


CHANCELLOR  DAY'S  ATTACK  ON  THE 

PRESIDENT 

r  SPEAK  by  no  man's  favor,  nor  am  I  restrained  by  any  man's 
-*-  frown,"  asserts  the  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University  in  a 
foreword  to  "  The  Raid  on  Prosperity,"  a  volume  whose  twenty 
chapters  are  devoted  chiefly  to  championing  the  abused  corpora- 
tions and  to  reproving  our  erring  President.  Chancellor  Day — who 
offers  as  his  sufficient  credentials  the  fact  that  he  is  an  American 
citizen — is  perturbed  and  incensed  by  "certain  incidents  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  which  I  believe  unwarranted  by 
the  Constitution,  and  in  their  tendency  destructive  to  our  liberties 
and  the  progress  of  our  commerce."  These  incidents,  we  are 
told,  carried  to  their  logical  and  not  distant  conclusions,  "must 
result  in  an  oligarchy."  Altho  the  Chancellor  has  raised  this  cry 
before,  and  has  found  it  anything  but  a  popular  one,  he  returns  to 
the  attack  in  the  present  volume  with  unabated  zeal.  "  A  law- 
making, court-controlling  executive  department,  a  government  by 
commissions,  a  personal  construction  of  the  Constitution,"  he  ex- 
plains, "is  not  a  republic."  And  again:  "The  trial  of  business 
corporations  in  courts  of  the  Administration,  by  a  prosecuting  Ad- 
ministration, the  arraignment  of  citizens  and  their  business  by 
name  in  a  condemnatory  way,  the  characterization  of  private  citi- 
zens offensively,  and  the  commenting  adversely  upon  men  under 
indictment  waiting  trial,  unseemly  quarrels  with  the  representative- 
of  our  highest  official  positions  before  an  astonished  civilized 
world,  and  gratuitous  attacks  upon  citizens  for  their  personal  opin 
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ions  and  teachings  have  seemed  to  me  so  opposed  to  all  our  dig- 
nified traditions  and  such  a  menace  to  our  boasted  freedom  as  to 
justify  an  examination  of  some  first  principles."  All  this  breath- 
less accusation  is  merely  preparatory  to  the  volume  proper.  Turn- 
ing to  Chapter  V.,  which  opens  with  a  protest  against  such  "odious 
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phrases  and  titles"  as  "Octopus,"  "Predatory  Wealth,"  "Swollen 
Fortunes,"  and  "Monopolist  " — words  which  are  the  product  of 
"one  of  the  world's  strange  fanaticisms" — we  read  further: 

"The  reactionists  are  the  men  who  advocate  'stretching  the 
Constitution,'  who  officially  rebuke  judges  of  the  courts,  who  usurp 
legislation  by  dictatorial  messages  from  the  Executive  office,  who 
attempt  to  force  receiverships  as  instruments  of  prosecution,  who 
prosecute  men  in  defiance  of  the  ex-post-facto  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  who  condemn  men  and  prejudge  them  as  undesirable 
citizens  when  their  lives  are  in  the  judicial  balances,  who  arraign 
men  as  criminals  and  then  set  in  motion  against  them  the  machin- 
ery of  the  Federal  courts  and  prosecuting  department,  who  insist 
upon  branding  men  as  guilty  who  never  have  been  indicted  even  in 
tlie  rases  alleged — as  notoriously  characterized  a  Federal  court 
within  the  past  summer  in  a  great  corporation  case — who  sentence 
men  for  alleged  military  offenses  without  evidence  and  without 
hearing,  who  investigate  great  business  interests  for  alleged  of- 
fenses and  with  a  blare  of  trumpets  condemn  them — the  innocent 
and  the  guilty  alike — in  all  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  who  by 
enforcing  an  impracticable  law  which  the  President  has  said  would 
reduce  business  to  chaos— a  law  which  had  lain  dormant  since  its 
enactment  because  unjust,  a  law  forbidding  combination  in  busi- 
ness that  has  been  the  business  practise  of  the  country  for  a  gener- 
ation— and  who  upon  such  a  law  send  business  men  of  unques-^ 
tioned  integrity  to  jail,  who  threaten  to  interpret  the  Constitution 
so  as  to  evade  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  and  to  establish 
paternal  goverment  by  the  subterfuge  of  post  roads,  who  by  agita- 
tion in  speech  and  the  public  press  disturb  values  and  depreciate 
the  properties  and  investments  of  millions  of  our  people,  both  the 
rich  and  the  poor — these  are  the  real  reactionists. 

"  The  reactionists  are  playing  to  the  gallery,  and  the  gallery  is 
becoming  dangerously  crowded  for  the  safety  of  the  structure  of 
the  body  politic." 

Turning  to  "the  rights  of  corporate  business,"  Chancellor  Day 
asserts  that  "it  would  have  been  as  foolish  to  make  laws  to  slow 
down  the  locomotive  in  order  to  guard  against  the  restraint  of  the 
stage-coach  as  it  is  to  distract  the  corporation  with  laws  and  com- 
missions to  enable  weaker  men  and  small  capital  to  carry  on  effi- 
ciently the  same  business."  We  do  not  want,  he  says,  to  make 
small  business  nor  small  men.  "Small  trade  is  at  the  demand  of 
the  trader,  and  not  of  the  people."  Therefore  "it  is  a  prodigious 
blunder  to  attempt  by  legislation  to  protect  small  forms  of  busi- 
ness." It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Rockefeller,  as  quoted 
lately  maintains  that  "the  day  of  individual  competition  is  past 
and  gone."  Great  cooperative  interests,  says  Dr.  Day,  "are  not 
the  product  of  human  avarice  nor  of  grinding  indifference  to 
popular  rights."  They  "belong  to  the  logic  of  events."  With 
something  like  awe  in  his  tone  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  "our  tremen- 
dous industrial  movements"  which  "are  comparable  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  planets  and  the  tides  of  the  sea."     To  quote  further  : 

"  Interests  of  such  vast  extent  which  move  by  their  momentum 
so  irresistibly  through  long-established  conditions,  in  many  cases 
overthrowing  smaller  enterprises  with  all  of  the  deep  personal 
interest,  as  well  as  the  commercial  profit  that  attaches  to  them, 
are  sure  to  be  thought  tyrannical,  ruthless,  grasping — the  veritable 
octopus  or  pitiless  dragon  of  avarice.  The  railway  was  oppressive 
when  it  set  aside  the  stage-coach.  But  the  stage-driver  became 
the  train-conductor." 


THE  POLES  IN   AMERICA 

T  \  J"E  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  German,  the  Irish,  and  the  Jewish 
^  »  elements  in  our  cosmopolitan  civilization,  but  very  little 
about  the  part  played  by  Polish  immigration.  Kosciuszko  fought 
and  Pulaski  died  for  the  cause  of  American  independence,  and  at 
this  day  more  than  two  millions  of  their  fellow  countrymen  are 
settled  in  these  United  States,  and  are  "rapidly  becoming  bone 
and  sinew  of  American  national  life."  But  until  Sienkiewicz's 
patriotic  triology  of  historical  novels  found  favor  among  us,  "  Po- 
land was,  of  all  civilized  geographical  entities,  the  least  known  to 
Americans."  Our  authority  for  these  statements  is  Mr.  Louis  E. 
Van  Norman  in  his  "Poland/  a  Knight  Among  Nations."  Mr. 
Van  Norman  believes  that  there  is  "a  vital  present  significance 
to  Americans"  in  the  psychology  of  the  Poles,  who.  with  the 
Slovaks,  are  "the  most  representative  of  the  Slav  races  that  immi- 
grate in  large  numbers  to  this  country."  Of  the  Poles  particularly 
we  learn  that  "they  take  kindly  to  American  educational  methods  " 
and  "are  more  assertive  than  the  other  members  of  the  Slav  stock 
that  come  here."  Thus  we  are  told  that  "they  are  not  so  submis- 
sive to  the  church,  and  have  a  greater  national  consciousness,"  but 
that  they  nevertheless  identify  themselves  with  American  life, 
while  "a  large  portion  of  the  other  Slavic  peoples  return  to  the 
countries  whence  they  came."  In  1905  there  were  in  American 
universities  and  colleges  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  sons  of  Polish 
mine-workers.     To  quote  further  : 

"The  Polish  immigrants  spread  over  our  great  West,  and  the 
cities  of  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Phil- 
adelphia, Detroit,  and  Toledo  are  the  main  centers  in  which  they 
congregate.  In  Chicago  alone  there  are  more  than  250,000  of 
them,  forming  the  largest  Polish  city  in  the  world  after  Warsaw 
and  Lodz.  They  come  from  all  sections  of  the  former  Common- 
wealth, but  principally  from  Galicia.  They  are,  in  general,  in- 
dustrious, frugal  and  soon  amass  a  competency.  Comparatively 
few  professional  men  or  members  of  the  upper  social  classes  have 
come  to  this  country  except  for  political  reasons,  as  the  love  foi 
the  fatherland  is  so  strong  in  the  Polish  heart,  altho  a  few  such 
spirits  as  Modjeska  and  her  husband  have  lived  here 

"With  all  their  national  love  for  ceremony  and  social  inter- 
course, the  American  Poles  have  many  organizations  through 
which  they  satisfy  their  social  and  military  instincts.  The  Polish 
National  Alliance,  educational  and  benevolent,  with  a  member- 
ship of  over  fifty  thousand,  is  the  strongest  of  these  organizations, 
but  there  are  many  others  with  more  limited  fields.  In  the  United 
States  the  Polish  national  movement  is  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  this  Polish  National  Alliance  (Zwianzek  Narodowy 
Polski).  The  membership  of  this  organization  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  from  six  thousand  to  seven  thousand  a  year.  The  Alli- 
ance has  nothing  to  do  with  party  politics,  but  aims  primarily  to 
make  the  Polish  residents  of  the  United  States  good  citizens  of 
the  land  of  their  adoption  without  forgetting  their  Polish  tongue 
and  traditions.  It  endeavors  to  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  the 
Polish  language,  literature,  and  history,  and  to  lend  organized  as- 
sistance to  the  cause  of  Polish  independence  in  Europe.  In  the 
Alliance  building  in  Chicago  is  published  the  Zgoda,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Alliance,  a  well-edited  weekly  magazine  with  a  circu- 
lation of  fifty  thousand." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


A  newspaper  wit  speaks  of  it  as  The  Vague  Peace  Conference. — Florida 
Titru  ■;  I'nion. 

Several  of  the  New  York  banks  now  know  how  it  feels  to  get  a  run  for 
their  money. — The  Washington  Post. 

Japan  is  not  worrying  over  the  American  fleet.  Why  should  it?  Japan  is 
not  paying  the  coal  bills. — The  Daily  Neivs. 

Wall  Street  rails  at  Washington,  but  when  its  fingers  are  burned  it  knows 
where  to  turn  for  salve. — San  Francisco  Call. 

Kis-i;  Menelek,  of  Abyssinia,  has  decided  to  have  a  Cabinet.  Favorite 
wins  and  assisted  booms  may  be  i  pe  t4  :  to  develop  in  Abyssinia  in  due  time. 
— Boston  Transcn  ■ 


"A  balloon  race  is  a  colorless  affair,"  is  a  current  comment.  Colorless, 
perhaps,  but  there's  lots  of  atmosphere. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  North  Side  has  a  burglar  who  forces  pantry  windows.  With  provisions 
at  their  present  prices  this  is  more  profitable  than  blowing  safes. — Chicago 
Evening  Post. 

Si  pporters  of  Mr.  Fairbanks  assert  that  he  will  make  no  pledges  during  the 
race  for  the  nomination.  It  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  sign  one,  tho. —  The 
Washington  Post. 

The  reason  that  "prison  yawns  for  the  men  who  have  misapplied  the  funds 
of  confiding  depositors"  is  that  prison  has  gotten  so  tired  waiting  for  them. 
—  The  Kcw  York  Commercial. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT 


ENGLISH  VIEWS  OF  THE  PANIC  AND 
THE  PRESIDENT 

THE  London  papers  are  full  of  telegrams  on  the  Wall-Street 
situation  conveying  news  and  predictions  of  the  direst  char- 
acter, but  while  it  is  allowed  by  the  London  Economist  that  this 
is  one  of  the  worst  experiences  within  the  history  of  Wall  Street, 
yet  this  weighty  financial  organ  declines  to  take  a  blue  view  of  our 
situation.  And,  indeed,  the  opinions  of  the  English  press  upon 
the  matter  are  largely  optimistic,  and  they  repeat  that  no  perma- 
nent injury  to  American  prosperity  is  likely  to  result  from  the  in- 
cident. It  is  a  moral  rather  than  a  monetary  cause  which  they 
point  out  as  underlying  the  disturbance,  and  they  suggest  a  reform 
of  American  banking  laws  as  clearly  called  for.  What  a  news- 
paper has  called  "the  Roosevelt  panic  "  not  a  single  English  jour- 
nal holds  the  President  of  the  United  States  responsible  for.  The 
alleged  exploitation  of  banks  by  unscrupulous  syndicates  is  spoken 
of  by  the  London  Economist  as  largely  accountable  for  the  diffi- 
culty, and  this  organ  of  high  finance  observes  : 

"it  is  quite  clear  .  .  .  that,  whether  the  course  of  conduct  al- 
leged has  or  has  not  been  engaged  in,  the  American  system  of 
banking,  and  the  laxness  both  of  the  law  and  of  its  administration 
in  New  York,  render  the  practise  at  least  quite  possible." 

And  The  Statist  (London)  calls  for  a  moral  remedy  as  well. 
Thus  we  read  : 

"We  do  not  for  one  moment  imagine  that  human  nature  in  the 
States  is  more  depraved  than  in  Europe,  or  that  the  standard  of 
commercial  honesty  is  naturally  lower.  But  the  tariff  has  accus- 
tomed manufacturers  to  the  idea  that  it  is  honest  to  fleece  the  pub- 
lic, and  successful  money-making  has  become  the  standard  by 
which  suitability  for  the  control  of  great  corporations  and  indus- 
tries is  measured.  Credit,  it  can  never  be  too  frequently  repeated, 
is  not  founded  upon  gold,  but  upon  confidence.  The  public  dis- 
trust in  the  States  can  not  be  cured  by  gold,  silver,  or  notes.  It 
has  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  material,  foundation." 

Commenting  in  the  same  tone  Tlie  Daily  Mail  (London) 
remarks  : 

"  Our  company  laws  are  not  perfect,  but  they  afford  an  infinitely 
greater  measure  of  security  than  those  of  the  United  States,  which 
differ  in  the  various  States,  and  in  some  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist  at  all.  And  while  the  Socialists  are  always  with  us,  and  will 
be  always  a  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  the  movement 
against  capital  has  gone  further  in  the  United  States  and  gathered 
far  more  force  than  it  has  as  yet  acquired  here.  By  all  the  signs, 
all  Mr.  Roosevelt's  energy  and  courage  will  be  needed  to  stem  this 
movement,  when  he  has  at  last  cut  away  the  unsound  growth  from 
American  business  and  punished  the  guilty  millionaires." 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  thinks  the  London  Times,  has  been  "impu- 
dently "  slandered  by  those  who  attribute  the  panic  to  his  mistakes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  course  which  he  has  taken  was  actually 
necessary  if  the  future  credit  of  the  country  is  to  be  preserved.  As 
this  authority  savs  : 

"  According  to  some  interested  parties,  the  President  is  to  blame 
for  having  vigorously  called  attention  to  the  reckless  and  selfish 
proceedings  of  individuals  and  corporations,  and  for  having  thus, 
it  is  impudently  asserted,  caused  all  the  trouble  ;  but  well-wishers 
to  the  United  States  are  not  likely  to  take  that  view,  and  will  ap- 
plaud him  for  having  faced  so  boldly  a  powerful  body  of  able  men 
who  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  have  their  own  way,  re- 
gardless of  public  welfare  and  public  rights.  No  one  need  fear 
lor  the  economic  future  of  the  United  States  merely  because  a 
man  has  been  found  who  is  courageous  enough  to  tell  the  people 
lie  serves  that  some  of*  their  business  practises  are  wrong  and 
dangerous." 

The  "magnate*"  whom  the  President's  procedure  has  rounded 
up  and  brought  to  hook  can  not  lay  the  blame  on  their  accuser. 


observes  The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  ( Lon- 
don).    To  quote  from  a  recent  editorial  : 

"For  our  part  we  can  not  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  be  held 
responsible.  From  the  moment  when  the  antitrust  campaign  of 
democracy  was  answered  by  the  antitrust  campaign  of  Republican- 
ism, a  breach  in  the  walls  of 'bossism '  was  inevitable.  For  the 
magnates  were  between  hammer  and  anvil. 

"In  the  end  good  must  come  of  all  this  trouble,  tho  the  just 
must  suffer  with  the  unjust,  and  more  than  the  unjust,  because,  as 
usual,  'the  unjust  has  the  just's  umbrella."  Meanwhile,  from  a 
selfish  point  of  view,  we  may  say  that  these  events  throw  a  flood  of 
valuable  light  on  a  condition  of  things  largely  incomprehensible, 
yet  clear  enough  to  convey  the  plainest  warning.  From  America 
we  may  learn  how  not  to  do  it." 

Other  journals  speak  quite  optimistically  of  the  tottering  houses 
and  vanishing  fortunes  of  Wall  Street,  and  thus  calmly  and  lucidly 
does  the  London  Spectator  attempt   to  reassure  those  who  in  Eng- 


INTERNATIONAL    MARRIAGES. 

Uncle  Sam—"  What  a  fool  of  a  farmer  I  am!  All  my  labor  is 
spent  in  spreading  fertilizer  at  the  roots  of  this  ancestral  tree  so  that 
these  thundering  aristocrats  may  show  a  green  twig  or  two." 

— Humoristische  Bltiettcr  <  Yiennai. 

land  or  elsewhere  are  beginning  to  think  that  the  financial  crisis  in 
New  York  may  lead  to  wider  complications  abroad.  "  The  gravitv 
of  the  situation  has  been  very  much  exaggerated."  we  read.  To 
quote  further : 

"Tho  there  is  much  confusion  and  perturbation  in  New  York, 
and  tho  a  good  many  people,  rich  and  poor,  will  lose  a  great  deal 
of  money,  there  is  not  the  slightest  cause  for  anything  approaching 
international  anxiety.  Indeed,  the  net  result,  as  far  as  the  public 
here  is  concerned,  might  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  'Many  people 
will  have  to  sell  what  are  actually  valuable  stocks  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  and  many  other  people  for  a  week  or  two  will  be  able  to 
pickup  those  valuable  stocks  at  excellent  bargains.1  There  has 
been  no  actual  destruction  of  wealth,  as  in  a  catastrophe  like  the 
San  Francisco  fire  and  earthquake,  and  therefore  no  diminution  of 
the  volume  of  property,  but  merely  the  end  of  a  financial  dream. 
A  large  number  of  people  in  New  York  are  rinding  that  they  are 
not  really  as  rich  as  they  thought  they  were.  or.  to  put  it  in  an- 
other way.  that  the  companies  in  which  their  money  was  invested 
are  not  nearly  as  sound  and  prosperous  concerns  as  thev  imagined. 
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and  that  therefore  they  have  been  living-  in  a  fool's  paradise.  But 
just  as  the  dream  of  prosperity  was  largely  unreal,  so  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  the  dream  of  ruin  is  unreal.  Or  again,  just 
as  the  dream  of  advantage  went  for  a  time  too  far,  so  the  dream  of 
disadvantage  has  also  gone  too  far  and  things  are  not  nearly  as 
black  as  they  seem." 

Those  who  accuse  President  Roosevelt  of  causing  the  panic  are 
thus  scathingly  dealt  with  : 

"With  a  hardihood  which,  if  the  matter  was  not  so  serious,  might 
be  described  as  comic,  a  section  of  the  great  millionaires  and 
financial  kings,  when  thus  detected  in  malpractises,  have  turned 
upon  the  President  and  those  who  support  him,  and  blamed  them 
for  declaring  that  the  law  of  the  land  must  be  enforced  as  sternly 
against  great  capitalists  as  against  the  petty  trader.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's policy,  they  assert,  is  shaking  the  very  foundations  of  the 
national  credit  and  drying  up  the  sources  of  industry.  The  accu- 
sation is  peculiarly  impudent.  The  men  who  have  shaken  the 
credit  of  the  nation  are  not  those  who  have  exposed  the  misdeeds, 
but  those  who  have  done  them.  It  is  not  because  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  demanded  obedience  to  the  law,  but  because  of  the  revelations 
of  repeated  and  glaring  breaches  of  the  law.  that  public  confidence 
in  the  business  methods  of  so  many  great  commercial  and  financial 
undertakings  has  been  destroyed.  If  a  panic  were  to  take  place, 
owing  to  an  enormous  number  of  unpunished  burglaries,  what 
should  we  think  if  the  burglars  lectured  the  police  authorities  on 
having  provoked  the  panic  by  their  policy  of  prosecution,  and  by* 
their  reckless  use  of  evidence  in  regard  to  the  doings  of  the  crimi- 
nals? Would  not  they  be  told  that  if  the  burglars  would  give  up 
burglary  there  would  be  no  need  of  prosecutions,  and  no  fear  of 
panic?" 


such  as  she  scarcely  sustained  in  all  her  wars  against  Napoleon  ; 
yet  nobody  any  longer  finds  it  strange  that  the  Boers  it  took  so  much 
blood  and  treasure  to  conquer  should,  after  this  short  probation,  re- 
ceive inflowing  measure  the  liberties  Ireland  through  five-sixths  of 
her  representatives  has  been  demanding  in  vain  for  generations. 
It  seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  the  rebel  general- 
issimo should  find  himself  called  to  the  councils  of  the  King  and 
acclaimed  by  the  most  Imperialist  mob  in  England.  The  way  to  fit 
men  for  liberty,  Gladstone  once  truly  said,  is  to  give  them  liberty. 
But,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  a  band  of  frolicsome  schoolboys  has  only 
to  hiss  'God  Save  the  King,'  or  a  newspaper  to  publish  an  article 
blaspheming  the  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  or  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment hard  up  for  any  more  effective  form  of  demonstration  to 
direct  a  cattle-drive  with  his  umbrella,  and  the  pontiffs  of  Imperial 
journalism  to  go  into  hysterics  at  the  thought  of  entrusting  such 
monsters  with  the  liberties  which  have  turned  the  slightly  more 
formidable  sharpshooters  of  the  Boer  kopjes  into  an  army  of 
friends." 


TREAT  IRELAND  LIKE  THE  TRANSVAAL 

NOTHING  seemed  to  touch  the  heart  of  Europe  so  keenly  as 
England's  treatment  of  General  Botha.  This  man  had 
proved  her  brave  and  stubborn  antagonist  in  South  Africa.  Now 
he  is  a  trusted  administrator  of  imperial  authority  in  the  same 
region.  A  writer  in  The  Contemporary  Review  (London)  thinks 
that  Ireland  ought  at  least  to  have  the  same  privileges  as  Eng- 
land's dependency  in  the  Black  Continent.  Mr.  William  O'Brien, 
who  ranks  among  British  politicians  as  a  very  acute  Irish  Nation- 
alist and  a  determined  follower  of  Pained,  thinks  that  England 
would  vastly  increase 
her  strength  if  she  treat- 
ed Ireland  as  she  lias 
treated  her  Dutch  sub- 
jects in  South  Africa. 
The  words  in  which  he 
expresses  these  views 
are  as  follows  : 

"Nobody  will  contest 
that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Imperial 
strength  and  even  of 
Imperial  commerce,  the 
friendship  of  Ireland 
would  be  of  more  solid 
worth  to  England  than 
half-a-dozen  Trans- 
vaals.  Nevertheless, 
while  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  has  a  free 
hand  to  content  t  he- 
Boers,  Mr.  Birrell  is 
pinched  even  by  his 
friends  and  raved  at  by 
the     Imperialists    pur 

sang,  when  he  offers  the  smallest  satisfaction  to  Ireland.  The  ex- 
cuse is,  forsooth,  the  fear  of  rebellion  in  Ireland — in  Ireland,  where 
there  has  not  been  for  more  than  a  century  an  insurrection  that  re- 
quired the  services  of  a  company  of  soldiers  to  put  it  clown.  Eight 
years  have  not  passed  since  England  was  sustaining  at  the  hands 
of  General  Botha  and  his  brother  generals  a  series  of  humiliations 


to  open  the  windows  and  clear  the  air.'' 


WOULD  SOCIALISM  PREVENT  WAR? 

'  I  "HE  Socialists  of  Europe  loudly  proclaim  that  standing  armies 
-*-  are  necessitated  by  the  existence  of  capitalism,  and  that 
war  springs  from  the  principle  of  private  property.  Socialism, 
collectivism,  state  ownership,  we  are  told,  would  eliminate  or  at 
least  diminish  the  probability  of  conflict  between  the  nations  and 
would  eventually  bring  back  the  Saturnian  age  of  peace  and 
plenty.  This  position  is  challenged  by  the  eminent  publicist  and 
economist  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  of  the  French  Institute.  Writing 
in  the  Economiste  Francaise  (Paris),  he  declares  that  war  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  private  property,  capitalism,  or 
state  ownership.     In  his  own  words  : 

"To  say  that  the  institution  of  private  property  excites  and 
favors  war  is  absurd.  History  proves  that  the  majority  of  wars 
spring  from  race  antagonism  and  popular  passion.  The  so-called 
capitalistic  interests  are  much  better  promoted  by  peace  than  by 
war.  Merchants,  manufacturers,  landed  proprietors,  even  finan- 
ciers, all  those,  in  a  word,  who  are  to  be  called  owners,  consider 
war  as  something  to  be  dreaded,  a  disturbance  in  the  order  of 
things  which  at  any  moment  may  bring  ruin  upon  them.  Without 
being  antimilitarists  they  are  pacifists  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term." 

This  learned  writer  admits  that  the  Boer  war  was  indeed  brought 

about  by  the  financial 
schemes  of  the  gold- 
miners  in  South  Africa, 
but  even  in  this  case,  he 
adds,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  another  motive. 
The  spirit  of  imperial- 
ism which  pervades  the 
English  nation  could 
not  tolerate  close  ri- 
valry within  the  same 
territory.  Mr.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  then  proceeds 
to  show  that  Socialis- 
tic collectivism  would 
make  the  danger  of  war 
still  greater  than  it  is  at 
present. .    He  writes  : 

"Socialism  or  collec-' 
tivism,  far  from  elimi- 
nating or  even  dimin- 
ishing the  causes  of  war, 
would  largely  increase 
them.  The  transformation  of  all  economic  relations  between  the 
various  nations  into  affairs  of  state  would  multiply  the  points  of 
contact  and  friction  between  the  various  governments.  Such  fric- 
tion as  now  occurs  between  individuals  would  thus  become  inter- 
national. Consider  two  aspects  only  of  this  problem,  namely,  the 
interchange  of  merchandise  and  the  migration  of  people  from  one 


AFTER  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

\  i  LI  DO]  i     "  Have  you  any  further  orders  for  me,  my  lady  ?  " 

i'l  \<  i     ■"  Thank  you,  but  I'd  like  to  be  let  alone  and  finish  my  nap,  and  please  order  some  one 


-Atnsterdammer. 
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nation  to  another.  How  could  a  collectivist  system  regulate  these  ? 
Should  the  several  governments  undertake  the  acquisition  and  ex- 
portation of  all  national  merchandise,  what  complications,  what 
conflicts  would  naturally  arise  !  Still  more  serious  would  be  the 
question  of  emigration.  Even  under  the  present  system  frequent 
disputes  between  different  governmentsari.se  on  the  subject  of  em- 
igration and  the  treatment  of  emigrants  and  the  limitation  in  num- 
ber of  foreigners  to  be  admitted  into  the  country.  But  when  the 
transportation  of  emigrants  is  made  a  matter  of  state  policy  both  in 
the  countries  of  teeming  population  and  those  of  less  thickly  pop- 
ulated territory,  there  would  be  still  more  serious  ground  for  con- 
flicts. National  jealousies  would  burst  out  more  fiercely  and  more 
violently  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  peoples,  as  is  proved  by 
the  attack  on  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  by  the  people  of  California, 
and  on  all  emigrants  whatsoever  by  the  people  of  Australia. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  under  a  collectivist  rdgime  wars 
would  be  more  frequent,  more  prolonged,  and  more  cruel  than 
ever." — Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


yar.  and  in  case  of  dispute  can  generally  win  by  bringing  one  or 
more  of  the  many  jarring  factions  of  the  Austrian  Government 
around  to  its  side.  The  Austrian  Poles,  for  instance,  are  usually 
only  too  glad  to  help  defeat  their  Government  on  almost  any  prop- 


THE  DANGER  OF  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 
DISRUPTION  AVERTED 

THE  fears  aroused  among  the  press  and  diplomats  of  Europe 
by  the  recent  critical  illness  of  the  venerable  Francis  Joseph 
of  Austria  were  increased  by  the  fact  that  Austria  and  Hungary 
had  had  no  formal  agreement,  or  Ausg/eic/i,  since  1897,  so  that  the 
Crown  was  the  only  bond  holding  them  together.  It  was  much 
the  same  as  if  our  Constitution  had  to  be  renewed  every  ten  years, 
and  the  country  had  been  working  along  for  the  past  ten  years 
without  one,  the  fact  of  union  being  maintained  by  general  consent, 
without  the  form.  The  possible  disruption  of  the  Empire  at  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  aroused  in  the  minds  of  far-sighted  editorial 
observers  the  vision  of  two  little  states  too  weak  to  resist  the  ag- 
gressions of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia,  in  place  of  an  empire 
that  is  considered  a  valuable  and  desirable  ally.  This  peril  has 
been  averted  by  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  that  is  to  run  for 
ten  years  more.  The  chief  feature  of  the  new  agreement  is  the 
increase  of  Hungary's  share  in  the  financial  burden  of  the  Empire 
from  34.4  per  cent,  under  the  old  arrangement  to  36.4  per  cent. 
under  the  new.  They  have  a  saying  in  Vienna  that  Hungary  en- 
joys two-thirds  of  the  power  in  the  Empire  for  one-third  of  the 
cost,  because  the  Hungarian   Government   is  almost  solidly  Mag- 


AS    THEY    SEE    IT. 


The  Parents   ■"  No  angel  was  so  sweet  and  mild 
As  this  our  darling  little  child." 

—  Floh  (Vienna). 


ARCHDUKE  FRANZ  FERDINAND  OF  AUSTRIA, 

With  his  wife  and  children. 

He  is  heir  presumptive  to  the  Imperial  throne  and  is  nephew  to  the 
present  Emperor,  who  has  no  sons.  He  married  Countess  Sophia 
Chotek,  now  Princess  of  Hohenberg,  but  was  compelled  previously 
to  duly  renounce  the  right  of  their  future  offspring  to  the  thrones  of 
Austria  and  Hungary. 

osition.  This  resource  is  not  always  resorted  to — the  knowledge 
that  it  is  possible  being  generally  enough  to  bring  Austria  to 
terms.  The  remarkable  result,  as  frequently  spoken  of  in  the 
European  papers,  is  that  the  9,000,000  Magyars,  who  are  in  an 
actual  minority  in  Hungary,  not  only  rule  their  own  country,  but 
dominate  the  Empire,  which  has  a  total  population  of  45.000.000. 
The  new  agreement  is  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  as  between  two  in- 
dependent states,  and  the  Koelnische  Zeitung thinks  that  "no  one 
can  fail  to  see  that  Hungary,  being  thus  acknowledged  as  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom  through  a  treaty,  and  not  a  mere  agreement,  looks 
upon  the  new  compact  only  as  a  ten-year  makeshift  bringing  her 
gradually  nearer  to  independence.  It  is  in  this  hope  she  has  con- 
sented to  undertake  a  heavier  burden  of  revenue  contribution." 

The  official  organ  of  the  Austrian  Government,  the  Fremden- 
Blatt  (Vienna),  naturally  quotes  with  approval  the  words  of  Dr. 
Wekerle,  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister.  "In  the  interests  of  our 
national  consolidation  and  for  the  advancement  of  our  internal 
prosperity."  he  says,  "we  deprecate  all  conflict  in  this  present 
political  movement."  The  following  comment  on  the  treaty  is 
added  : 

"We  see  in  the  treaty  a  harbinger  of  wider  development  both  for 
Austria  and  Hungary.  Roth  countries  demand  a  free  hand  in  the 
management   of  their  own   domestic  affairs,  and  both  have  now 
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found  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  build.  All  the  benefits  of 
the  treaty  which  Baron  Beck  expects  to  be  reaped  by  Austria  will 
also  be  reaped  by  Hungary." 

"  People  always  like  to  see  those  who  live  in  the  same  house 
dwell  together  in  harmony,"  says  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin), 
but  it  fails  to  see  anything  in  the  agreement  that  changes  the  polit- 
ical prospect  in  Europe.  "The  pressing  matters  "  with  which  the 
treaty  deals,  declares  the  London  Times,  "  have  little  interest  out- 
side the  two  states  concerned."  But  Baron  Beck  is  quoted  in  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  as  publicly  affirming  that — 

"  A  mighty  change  has  come  over  the  destinies  of  peoples,  and 
their  fates  have  more  often  been  decided  by  the  fluctuations  of  the 
exchange  than  the  result  of  a  battle.  The  two  states  of  this  Em- 
pire, if  united,  may  help  to  control  the  exchanges  of  the  world.  If 
divided,  Austria  and  Hungary  fall  under  the  control  of  greater 
Powers.  Upon  the  economic  harmony  of  the  two  governments 
depends  our  political  strength,  and  hence  the  treaty  enters  deeply 
into  the  sphere  of  foreign  policy." 

While  some  dissatisfaction  is  heard  in  Hungary  at  the  increased 
contribution  demanded  of  the  Government  by  the  new  compact, 
the  Pester-Lloyd,  the  leading  paper  among  educated  Hungarians, 
speaks  thus  of  the  new  impost : 

"  Hungary  is  not  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  political  and  economic- 
advantages  which  this  treaty  secures  to  her.  And  indeed  this  in- 
crease of  two  per  cent,  does  not  make  sc  big  3  bite  into  her  finances 
as  gives  her  the  right  to  consider  herself  victimized.  .  .  .  After 
all,  the  treaty  is  a  compromise  which  the  needs  and  interests  of 
both  states  made  necessary.  It  is  a  measure  of  pacification  recon- 
ciling once  more  Hungary  and  the  Austrian  monarchy." — Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


REPUBLICAN   FRANCE  THE  HOPE  OF 

EUROPE 

FRANCE  has  been  sometimes  called  a  boastful  and  egotistical 
country,  and  certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  those  of  her  sons 
who  write  about  her  are  not  apt  to  understate  her  importance. 
Speaking  of  the  war-cloud  which  ever  seems  to  be  hovering  over 
Europe,  Mr.  E.  Reybel  says  that  there  are  not  lacking  causes  to 
bring  about  a  "world  war."  The  political  air  is  charged  with  elec- 
tricity. It  needs  only  a  spark  to  bring  about  such  an  explosion  as 
will  ravage  the  whole  civilized  world  and  destroy  all  the  fair  and 
fruitful  works  of  progress  which  have  signalized  our  modern  days. 
But  the  position  of  things  is  not  altogether  hopeless.  France, 
which  has  been  the  leader  in  Europe  for  so  many  centuries, 
France,  mother  of  letters,  art,  and  political  freedom,  can  alone 
avert  the  storm.  To  quote  his  confident  words  in  La  Revue 
(Parisi  : 

"There  is  only  one  Power  that  can  yet  preserve  us  from  this 
bloody  catastrophe,  and  that  is  republican  France.  She  holds  in 
her  hands  the  destiny  of  the  world.  Without  her  support  England 
will  not  dare  to  attack  Germany.  And  if,  in  the  case  of  Germany's 
attacking  England,  France  should  promise  all  her  aid  to  her  Lon- 
don friends,  William  II.,  in  spite  of  all,  would  hesitate  to  unchain 
the  dogs  of  war.  The  republican  Government  has  its  duty  all 
mapped  out.  It  must  avoid  all  cause  of  conflict  with  its  eastern 
neighbors,  inoculated  as  they  are  by  the  warlike  tarantula.  The 
French  press  have  recently  assumed  a  commendable  attitude  of 
self-control.  Our  journals  must  maintain  this  course  of  action. 
William  II.  must  not  be  afforded  any  ground  for  indulging  in  the 
warlike  diversion  by  which  he  seeks  to  retard  in  his  Empire 
the  democratic  evolution  which  must  result  in  the  triumph  of 
republicanism." 

For  already  the  Germans  see  in  France,  he  argues,  not  only  the 
arbiter  of  peace  in  Europe,  but  also  the  example  which  they 
themselves  must  follow  if  their  beloved  country  is  to  advance  to 
its  highest  destiny.  Mr.  Reybel  enlarges  on  this  point  and  speaks 
with   a   Gallic  ardor  which  will  scarcely  be   agreeable   to   those 


German  circles  which  are  not  included  in  the  ranks  of  what  he 
styles  "the  young  German  democracy."     He  writes  : 

"  France  offers  to  Germany,  even  on  her  frontiers,  the  spectacle 
of  a  mighty  example.  To  the  German  nation,  which  has  just 
shaken  off  its  torpor,  and  is  gazing  through  age-long  mists  at  the 
lofty  ideal  of  liberty  and  justice,  she  shows  how  a  great  nation  is 
able  to  govern  itself  by  the  free  play  of  institutions  which  she  has 
herself  erected.  This  France  has  done  without  that  monarch, 
emperor,  or  king  who  would  be  certain  to  intervene  without  limit, 
and  thus  defeat  or  corrupt  the  design  of  the  nation.  France 
proves  that  a  republican  nation  is  not  condemned  to  failure,  per- 
petual humiliation,  destitution,  and  weakness,  but  develops,  ad- 
vances, and  prospers  on  the  path  of  progress  and  general  civiliza- 
tion, and  this  much  more  rapidly  than  is  possible  in  monarchical 
countries.  Already  our  republican  liberties  have  roused  the  envv 
of  the  Germans,  crusht,  gagged,  and  tortured  by  a  rude,  a  brutal 
police  administration.  The  Germans  have  neither  the  liberty  of 
the  press  nor  of  assembly,  excepting  in  a  limited  degree.  Their 
parliament  is  without  authority,  their  universal  suffrage  imperfect 
and  fictitious.  And  thus  our  Republic  to-day  is  the  ideal  toward 
which  the  popular  parties  of  Germany,  daily  growing  more  power- 
ful at  the  polls,  are  directing  their  glance.  It  is  the  duty  of  our 
Republic  to  continue  what  she  is,  and  prove  the  vanguard  on  the 
march  toward  that  ideal  of  justice  and  universal  harmony  in  which 
democracy  consists.  She  must  ceaselessly  develop  herself  along 
the  lines  of  peace,  and  prove  the  torch  which  guides  the  course  of 
the  young  German  democracy,  feeble  and  vacillating  as  this  de- 
mocracy so  far  has  been,  but  bound  to  grow  and  flourish  in  the 
future." 

This  writer  closes  with  an  encouraging  reference  to  "democratic 
Germany  "  whom  France  is  to  lead  into  the  "  Land  of  Promise  " 
where  she  herself  has  already  set  up  her  republican  tabernacle. 
Mr.  Reybel  tells  us  : 

"'We  will  fight  Germany  with  the  weapons  of  peace,'  exclaimed 
Gambetta,  in  the  presence  of  a  brave  Alsatian.  This  was  a  little 
before  his  death.  If  he  alluded  to  warlike  Germany,  the  despotic 
and  brutally  governed  Germany  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  he  spoke 
well.  But  there  is  another  Germany,  laborious,  peaceful,  enlight- 
ened, and  just,  a  democratic  Germany,  whose  aspirations  are  per- 
haps soon  to  be  fulfilled,  and  with  whom  we  shall  have  no  need 
to  fight,  for  it  is  our  duty  to  hasten  her  triumph." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  French  admiral  has  exprest  the  opinion  that  in  constructing  the  Dread- 
nought  we  have  made  a  great  mistake.  Still,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  misled  our  rivals,  all  of  whom  are  busy  copying  her. — Punc) 

It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  William  brought  down  2,603  pheas-mts  in 
a  three-days'  battue.  Of  course  this  does  not  include  the  many  poor  birds 
which  fell  down  dead  from  sheer  awe  at  the  mere  sight  of  him. —  Wahrc  Jacob. 


THE  AGE  OF  AIR-SHIPS. 

The  Martian  Astronomer  (in  1050)— "  Through  my  new  tele- 
scope I  see  that  the  earth  is  surrounded  with  a  ring  like  that  of  Sat- 
urn. It  does  not  form  a  complete  mass,  but  consists  of  separate  par- 
ticles which  revolve  round  the  planet  in  an  unbroken  orbit." 

-  Ulk  <  Berlin). 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  TATTOO-MARKS 

A  TATTOOED  design  is  usually  regarded  as  ineffaceable. 
The  colors  will  not  fade  and  are  practically  as  permanent  as 
the  natural  pigment  of  the  skin.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  probably 
a  large  proportion  of  those  who  tattoo  in  haste  subsequently  repent 
at  leisure,  and  as  the  marking  is  commonly  done  in  youth,  the 
period  of  repentance  is  unpleasantly  long.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  for  those  who  have  not  indulged  too  deeply  in  this  form 
of  art,  there  is  a  way  out,  in  the  form  of  what  is  practically  a  sur- 
gical removal  of  the  colored  tissue.  Several  methods  are  de- 
scribed in  an  article  in  La  Nature  (Paris),  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  bearer  of  an  extensive  area  of  tattooed  ornamentation 
would  hardly  care  to  undergo  the  necessary  pain  and  inconvenience 
for  its  removal.     Says  the  paper  just  named  : 

"Tattooing,  of  which  there  is  a  trace  in  the  highest  antiquity, 
and  which  has  been  practised  among  many  peoples,  was  employed 
originally  as  a  means  of  ornamentation.  In  Polynesia  it  takes  the 
place  of  clothing.  It  was  also  a  means  of  recognition,  a  distinc- 
tive mark  of  tribal  relationship.  In  our  own  time  and  in  Euro- 
pean lands,  it  is  found  as  a  professional  symbol,  different  bodies 
having  tattoo-marks  indicating  occupations.  Among  criminals 
tattooing  is  extremely  common ;  as  a  pastime  of  prisoners  it  is 
practised  by  accomplished  experts,  and  Professor  Lacassagne  has 
gathered  in  his  museum  of  legal  medicine  more  than  2,000  designs 
tatooed  on  the  skin  of  550  individuals.  Soldiers  and  sailors  make 
up  another  large  contingent  of  tattooed  persons ;  in  1853  Hutin 
found  506  such  among  3,000  soldiers  living  at  the  Invalides. 

"Several  years  ago  the  fashion  of  tattooing  made  its  way  into 
high  society,  following  the  example  of  a  prince  who  caused  a  mon- 
ogram to  be  tattooed  on  his  arm.  Every  man  and  every  woman — 
for  the  contagion  affected  both  sexes — desired  a  tattooed  design, 
blue,  pink,  or  red,  on  a  linger  or  an  arm.  This  fashion  is  now,  I 
believe,  out  of  date,  and  more  than  one  tattooed  person  would  not 
be  sorry  to  do  away  with  a  mark  that  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
beauty-spot. 

"  The  methods  of  eradicating  a  tattooed  design  are  numerous ; 
they  all  involve  the  destruction  of  the  derma  of  the  skin  in  which 
are  contained  the  pigmentary  grains  that  form  the  design.  Dr. 
Berchon,  who  has  studied  the  question  from  both  the  ethnologic 
and  medico-legal  points  of  view,  was  consulted  one  day  by  a  rich 
man  who  asked  him  to  remove  a  tattooed  design  that  had  been 
made  in  his  youth  and  doubtless  reminded  him  too  constantly  of 
his  humble  beginnings.  Berchon,  a  well-read  man,  used  the  an- 
cient method  of  Crito,  described  by  Paul  of  yEgina.  Crito  washed 
the  tattooed  part  with  niter  and  then  enveloped  it  in  resin,  which 
was  allowed  to  remain  several  days  to  soften  the  skin.  The  de- 
sign was  then  scraped  with  a  sharp  instrument,  the  wound  was 
washed  and  rubbed  with  salt,  after  which  a  sort  of  plaster  was  ap- 
plied, consisting  of  frankincense,  nitrate  of  potash,  lye,  lime,  wax, 
and  honey.     Several  days  later  the  marks  disappeared." 

The  modern  methods,  we  are  told,  are  derived  from  the  ancient ; 
the  most  radical,  when  the  tattooing  is  limited,  is  to  remove  the 
skin  entirely  and  to  graft  on  a  healthy  piece,  or  to  sew  the  adjoin- 
ing parts  together,  if  the  wound  is  not  too  large.  But  this  neces- 
sarily leaves  a  scar,  more  or  less  visible.  The  classic  blister- 
plaster  of  cantharides,  pomades  of  acetic  acid,  or  lotions  of  dilute 
acids  will  efface  the  design,  and  thus  criminals  have  a  whole 
arsenal  of  heroic  measures  to  cheat  justice  and  wipe  out  marks  of 
identification.    To  quote  further  : 

"  Dr.  Everard  has  recently  indicated  a  very  effective  process 
that  may  be  used  on  delicate  skins  or  in  parts  where  the  skin  is 
very  fine,  as  on  the  face,  without  the  production  of  a  thick,  lasting 
scar.  This  method  is  described  by  the  author  as  follows  :  Apply 
to  the  part  a  small  blister-plaster,  covering  the  whole  region  af- 
fected ;  leave  this  in  place  till  a  blister  appears.  When  the  epi- 
dermis has  been  well  raised,  it  is  removed,  exposing  the  true  skin, 
and  the  tattoo-marks  are  then  effaced  by  thermo-cautery,  after  an- 
esthetizing the  region  with  a  solution  of  cocain.  The  cautery  is 
applied  not  on  the  lines  of  the  design  alone,  but  on  all  parts  of  the 


surface,  so  as  to  leave  none  of  the  old  tissue.  The  red-hot  wire  is^ 
passed  over  the  skin  until  it  becomes  brown  or  calcined,  like  the 
wood  in  pyro-engraving.  There  is  then  applied  a  pomade  of  ten- 
per-cent.  salicylic  acid  covered  with  a  bandage  of  muslin  or  cloth 
to  prevent  drying.  .  .  .  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  a  scab  will  be- 
come detached  and  the  tattoo-marks  will  have  disappeared. 

"It  would  seem  that  tne  application  of  a  blister  before  the  cau- 
tery is  somewhat  superfluous  ;   nevertheless,  the  author  expressly 
recommends  it,  for  the  production  of  a  black,  adherent  scab  is  thus 
obviated.     By  proceeding  as  indicated  above,  all  traces  of  artificial 
pigmentation  with  indigo  or  carmine  may  be  caused  to  disappear  ; 
an  evident  scar  remains,  but  it  appears  to  be  simply  that  due  to  a 
blister,  or  a  large  vaccination-mark,  or,  if  the  wound  is  somewhat 
extensiv-e,  to  a  burn.     It  is  not  colored,  and  the  original  design 
totally  disappears,  having  dropt  off  with  the  scab.     To  render  the 
scar  tissue  as  soft  and  as  little  apparent  as  possible,  a  moist   ap 
plication  must  be  made  after  the  removal  of  the  scab,  such  a 
compress  wet  with  picric-acid  solution,  afterward  drying  with 
cum  powder.     Only  an  insignificant  trace  of  the  original  design  will 
then  remain." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GREEK  TEMPLES  AND    PILE-DWELLINGS 

'  I  ""  HAT  the  Doric  temple  of  ancient  Greece  derived  its  form 
*■  from  the  still  more  ancient  pile-dwelling  inhabited  by  the 
lake-dwellers  of  Central  Europe,  is  an  interesting  theory  advanced 
by  Dr.  Paul  Sarasin,  of  the  Berlin  Anthropological  Society,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologic.  Our  quotation.-*, 
below,  are  from  a  review  by  Prof.  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain,  of 
Clark  University,  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York, 
November).  It  has  been  suggested  more  than  once  that  the  Greek 
temple,  once  regarded  as  absolutely  unique  and  original,  is  really 
a  glorified  imitation  of  some  previously  existing  wooden  structure. 
According  to  Professor  Fuchs,  this  is  the  house  of  the  rich  cattle- 
breeders  of  the  Central-European  plateau.  Professor  Chamber- 
lain, while  entertaining  no  doubt  that  the  marble  temple  had  a 
wooden  prototype,  inclines  rather  to  the  less  local  theory  advanced 
by  Sarasin,  which  he  sets  forth  as  follows  : 

"According  to  Sarasin,  the  Greek  temple  with  columns  'is  a 
highly  idealized  and  conventionalized  expression  of  the  original 
pile-dwelling  ' — the  columns  are  the  piles,  the  ornamented  super- 
structure the  dwelling  fixt  upon  them,  the  triglyphs  the  window- 
strips,  the  metope  the  partition,  etc.  In  order  to  fully  appreciate 
the  merits  of  Sarasin's  theory  one  must  bring  up  before  the  mind 
the  wooden  forerunner  of  the  Doric  peripteros  :  'The  columns 
were  wooden  pillars,  the  architraves  wooden  beams,  the  triglyphs 
wooden  strips,  the  metopes  boards  with  carved  ornament ;  the 
wooden  roof  was  covered  with  mud-thatch,  and  the  wooden  ridge 
ended  in  a  bird  made  of  cut  boards  (the  acroterion).'  Reducing 
the  height  of  the  columns  a  little,  and  increasing  somewhat  that 
of  the  superstructure,  one  has  a  building  strikingly  similar  to  (in 
many  respects  identical  with)  the  pile-dwelling.  The  figures  of 
the  temple  of  Poseidon  at  Paestum  and  a  pile-dwelling  in  Central 
Celebes  show  this  very  clearly.  And  it  should  be  said  that  the 
pile-dwellings  of  Indonesia,  occurring  on  land  as  well  as  in  water, 
represent  better  a 'pile-dwelling  period  '  than  the  'reconstructed 
lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland.  During  the  later  stone  age  and  the 
bronze  age,  Dr.  Sarasin  thinks,  moreover,  pile-dwellings  of  a  sort 
comparable  with  those  to  be  met  with  in  Celebes  were  found  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  Europe,  not  merely  in  lakes,  rivers,  etc.. 
but  also  in  swamps  and  on  the  dryland.  ...  In  Greece  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  then  known  world,  the  original  human  dwelling 
was  the  house  on  piles,  which,  therefore,  was  also  the  first  dwell- 
ing of  the  gods,  and  the  first  temple — the  orthodox  temple,  as  Sar- 
asin phrases  it — was  a  pile-dwelling.  In  very  ingenious  fashion 
Sarasin  shows  how  the  peculiarities  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
Greek  temple  can  be  developed  from  the  pile-dwelling." 

The  basis  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns,  Professor  Sarasin 
thinks,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  stones  placed  under  the  piles  to  prevent 
decay.     The  so-called  echinus,   the  lower,   round  portion  of   the 
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capital,  corresponds  to  a  similar  disk  of  stone  or  wood  placed  on 
the  piles  as  a  protection  against  rats,  etc.  The  abacus  is  a  rest- 
piece  for  the  beams,  on  the  middle  of  the  disk.  The  so-called 
proto-Doric  columns  of  Egypt,  which  lack  the  echinus,  go  back, 
Sarasin  suggests,  to  a  pile-dwelling  without  such  protective  disks. 
The  perpendicularity  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns,  as  well  as 
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CONSTRUCTION    OF  THE    WHEEL-SKATES. 

the  slight  upper  inclination  of  the  Doric,  are  referred  to  the  various 
conditions  of  the  piles  and  their  arrangement.     To  quote  further  : 

"The  so-called  adicitla.  according  to  Sarasin.  is  derived,  not 
from  the  tent,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  from  the  small  shade- 
roof  seen  in  front  of  many  Celebean  pile-dwellings,  under  which 
the  occupants  sit  protected  from  sun  and  rain.  The  'wall-temples  ' 
and  the  cellce  are  easily  developed  from  the  open  space  under  the 
dwelling  in  the  pile-houses  by  building  in  between  the  columns — 
the  prototypes  are  seen  in  the  Celebean  houses.  The  transforma- 
tion of  the  upper  part  of  the  pile-dwelling,  when  no  longer  used 
for  habitation,  into  the  superstructure  of  the  Greek  temple  with  its 
ornamentation  (the  frieze  has  its  forerunner  in  the  pile-dwelling's 
wooden  carvings,  etc.)  was  easily  possible  with  an  artistically 
minded  people.  The  substitution  of  stone  for  wood,  Dr.  Sarasin 
thinks,  may  have  been  an  Egyptian  invention. 

"  If  the  present  writer  may  be  permitted  to  add  to  the  ideas  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Sarasin,  he  would  like  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 

the  existence  of  pile-dwellings  in  caves 
(su<  li  have  been  reported  from  prehis- 
toric Sicily)  having  had  something  to 
do  with  the  development  of  the  original 
wooden  pile-dwelling  into  the  stone 
temple. 

"The  theory  of  Sarasin  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  proposing  as  the  original  pro- 
totype of  the  Greek  temple  something 
th.it  was  more  or  less  cosmopolitan,  a 
building  that  was  common  and  natural 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  prehistoric 
world,  and  not  some  merely  'local  *  mod- 
el. As  Dr.  Sarasin  points  out,  the  pile- 
dwelling  served  also  as  prototype  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  temples  (in  this 
case,  since  they  are  mostly  constructed 
of  wood,  the  likeness  is  even  more  stri- 
king) ;  likewise  in  Farther  India,  Hindu- 
stan. Arabia,  Asia  Minor.  Egypt,  etc., 
and  even  in  prehistoric  America.  More- 
over,  not  merely  the  'long  temple,'  but 
the  'round  temple.'  goes  back  to  the  pile- 
li< .!!>•■.  as  may  he  seen  from  the  round 
pile-dwellings  ascribed  to  the  land  ol 
Punt,  in  Egyptian  pictures  dating  from 
'  1500  B.C.,  which  are  practically  identical  in  shape,  et<  ..  with 
pile-dwellings  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Nicobar  Islands  and  in  certain 
parts  of  Africa. 

"Taken  altogether,  Sarasin"s  essay  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  evolution 
of  architecture  that  have  appeared  in  a  generation,  and  it  illustrates 
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the  way  in  which  the  anthropological  investigator  can  assist  in  the 
solution  of  many  puzzling  problems,  which  meet  with  no  success- 
ful interpretation  at  the  hands  of  the  closet-student  or  the  biased 
classicist.  Dr.  Sarasin  has  given  but  another  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  highest  genius  of  the  ancient  Greeks  lay  not  in  inventing 
great  or  beautiful  things  out-of-hand,  but  in  idealizing,  beautify- 
ing, and  harmonizing  what  had  already  long  existed  in  common 
and  wide-spread  forms  and  fashions.  And  to  that  great  art  no 
human  race  is  utterly  a  stranger :  and  many  of  them  are  much 
nearer  the  Greeks  than  most  of  us  believe." 


A  NEW  "ROLLER "-SKATE 

PHE  ordinary  roller-skate  can  be  used  only  on  a  smooth,  hard 
-*-  surface.  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  with  more  or  less 
success,  to  devise  a  wheeled  skate  that  will  travel  over  ordinarv 
roads.  Common  roller-skates  can  not  be  used  on  macadam  roads 
because  the  rollers  are  so  small  that  they  drop  into  every  depres- 
sion and  check  the  progress  of  the  skater.  Large  wheels  are  evi- 
dently necessary,  but  these,  if  placed  directly  under  the  skater's 
feet,  will  raise  him  dangerously  high.  The  difficulty,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  solved  by  a  Swiss  inventor,  Mr.  M.  Koller,  of 
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On  level  ground;   brake  lifted.  Traveling  downhill ;  brake  applied. 

WHEEL-SKATES    FOR  USE  ON    ORDINARY   ROADS. 

Winterthur,  who  has  designed  a  skate  described  as  follows  by  the 
Berlin  correspondent  of  The  Scientific  American  (New  York, 
October  26)  : 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  skates  are  each  provided  with  a 
single  wheel  which  is  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  skater's  foot 
is  supported  below  the  center  of  the  wheel,  and  in  order  that  the 
tread  may  come  directly  below  the  center  of  the  skater's  foot  the 
wheel  is  set  on  a  slant.  The  wheels  are  dished,  comprizing  a  disk 
of  corrugated  metal  connecting  the  hub  with  the  rim,  and  also  a 
series  of  tension  spokes  which  serve  to  stiffen  them.  The  foot 
support  is  suspended  on  a  hanger  attached  to  the  wheel  axle,  and  it 
is  provided  with  a  pair  of  braces  extending  upward  to  support  a 
strap  which  is  fastened  around  the  skater's  leg  above  the  ankle. 
To  prevent  the  wheels  from  rolling  backward  a  brake  is  attached 
to  the  foot  support  and  bears  against  the  inner  periphery  of  the 
wheel  rim.  This  brake  is  normally  out  of  action,  but  is  automat- 
ically set  as  soon  as  the  wheel  starts  to  reverse  its  direction.  If 
desired,  this  brake  may  be  thrown  out  of  action  completely  to 
permit  the  skater  to  perform  various  fancy  figures. 

"  In  addition  to  the  brake  just  described,  the  wheel   for  the  left 
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foot  is  provided  with  a  rearwardly  extending  arm  which  the  skater 
may  use  as  a  drag  to  retard  his  motion.  The  wheel  for  the  right 
foot  is  provided  with  a  similar  drag-arm  which  also  has  in  connec- 
tion with  it  a  brake-block  that  bears  against  the  inner  periphery  of 
the  wheel  when  the  drag-arm  bears  against  the  ground,  thus  fur- 
nishing the  skater  with  a  quick-acting  brake  for  use  in  emergen- 
cies. One  of  the  illustrations  shows  this  brake  in  use.  The  in- 
ventor also  proposes  to  use  a  motor  in  connection 
with  each  skate-wheel,  which  will  be  attached  in 
the  manner  indicated  in  the  diagram.  The  wheel 
will  be  driven  by  belts  running  from  the  power  shaft 
of  the  motor  to  a  pulley-groove  on  the  felly  of  the 
wheel.  Fuel  for  the  motor  can  be  supplied  from 
a  tank  strapped  to  the  back  of  the  skater.  It  is 
claimed  that  wheel-skating  can  be  learned  in  a  very 
short  time,  beginners  having  acquired  the  knack  of 
using  them  with  safety  in  a  few  minutes." 


tern  of  aerial  wires  or  antenna  strung  from  them  and  led  down  to 
the  sending  and  receiving  station  below  them  in  the  center  of  the 
square.  A  year  later  actual  wireless  telegraphy  communication 
was  established  between  this  station  and  England,  and  dispatches 
were  sent  by  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  to  King  Edward, 
the  King  of  Italy,  and  the  London  Times.  Subsequently  a  mes- 
sage was  dispatched  from  President   Roosevelt  to  King  Edward, 


TRANSATLANTIC  WIRELESS 

THE  advantages  of  the  wireless  system  of  com- 
munication across  the  Atlantic  are  remarked 
by  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York)  to  be  its 
cheapness  and  probable  freedom  from  serious  break- 
down. Its  drawback  is  the  difficulty  of  preventing 
interference  between  stations.  "If  every  one  else  must  be  silent 
while  one  of  us  is  talking  to  Australia,  the  system  is,  in  one  sense, 
handicapped."  It  is  actually  working,  however ;  long  messages 
are  transmitted  daily,  and  "the  possibilities  are  very  great." 
Other  inventors  may  claim  a  share  in  the  beginnings  of  this  great 
work,  but,  continues  the  writer  : 

"Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  this  telegraphic  development, 
certainly  Mr.  Marconi  must  be  given  all  credit,  not  only  for  the 
truly  wonderful  work  he  has  done,  but  also  for  his  faith  in  the  sys- 
tem and  his  persistency  in  carrying  it  from  good  to  better.  To- 
day he  is  applauded  by  all  the  world  for  his  magnificent  achieve- 
ment, and  his  work  is  greeted  by  the  wondering  praise  of  people 
grown  accustomed  to  modern  wonders,  but  who,  to-morrow,  when 
'little  men,  of  little  souls,  rise  up  to  buy  and  sell  again,'  will  turn 
to  some  new  feat,  forgetting  the  real  importance 
to  civilization  of  the  system  which  Marconi  has 
put  into  service." 

In  a  leading  editorial  on  the  subject  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York,  October  26) 
praises  "the  intelligence  and  indomitable  per- 
severance "  of  Marconi  in  his  six-years'  strug- 
gle to  "achieve  the  seemingly  impossible."  It 
says : 

"  It  is  certain  that  among  the  many  names 
which  will  always  be  honorably  associated  with 
the  development  of  wireless  telegraphy,  that  of 
the  young  Anglo-Italian  will  ever  hold  the  place 
of  honor.  We  say  this  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  the  foundation  for  his  accomplish- 
ment was  laid  over  thirty  years  ago,  when  Clerk 
Maxwell,  in  an  address  to  the  Royal  Society, 
defined  the  character  of  the  ether-waves  and 
predicted  the  possibility  of  wireless  telegraphy 
by  means  of  electric  magnetic  waves.  Nor  are 
we  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  in  1887  Professor 
Hertz,  by  the  announcement  of  his  discoveries, 
earned  the  right  to  give  his  name  to  the  etheric 
waves  which  Marconi  and  his  contemporaries 
have  turned  to  such  good  account. 

"Marconi's  experimental  work  in  transatlantic  communication 
dates  from  that  notable  day  in  December,  1901,  when  from  his 
position  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  promontory  at  the  entrance  to  St. 
John's  harbor,  Newfoundland,  he  received  from  his  station  in 
Cornwall,  England,  an  agreed-upon  signal,  the  letter  S.  Encour- 
aged by  this  success,  Marconi  commenced  the  erection  of  a  power- 
ful station  at  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  where  four  huge  braced 
towers  were  built  at  the  corners  of  a  square,  and  an  elaborate  svs- 
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MARCONI    AT   WORK. 

and  it  was  announced  that  regular  transmission  was  about  to  be 
inaugurated.  Apparently  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  this,  and 
during  the  past  four  years  the  inventor  has  been  devoting  himself 
with  unrelenting  energy  to  the  perfecting  of  his  apparatus." 

The  story  of  wireless  telegraphy  is  tabulated  as  follows  by  a 
scientific  writer  in  the  London  Sphere  : 

■  "1842 — Professor  Morse  sent  signals  across  the  Susquehanna 
River  without  metallic  connections  of  any  sort,  by  means  of  wires 
stretched  along  the  banks. 

"1859 — September:  James  Lindsay,  of  Dundee,  read  a  paper 
before  the  British  Association  stating  that  if  wires  were  run  along 
the  coast  of  America  and  Britain  and  charged  by  batteries  he  could 
send  messages  from  Britain  to  America. 

"  1864 — December  8  :  Clerk  Maxwell  defined  at  the  Royal  Soci- 


NIGHT    VIEW    OF    THE    WIRELESS    ANIENS. E. 

rhe  effulgence  here  shown  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  was  caught  by  half  an  hour's  exposure 
of  the  camera.    The  wires,  we  read,  "  gave  out  a  curious  sizzling  sound  like  the  frying  of  bacon. " 

— From  the  London  Sphere. 

ety  the  ether-waves  to  a  certain  extent  and  showed  that  wireless 
telegraphy  would  be  possible  by  means  of  the  electromagnetic 
waves,  the  velocity  of  which  he  concluded  was  the  same  as  that  of 
light,  a  conclusion  which  has  subsequently  been  proved  correct. 

"  1S79 — Prof.  D.  Hughes  found  that  a  microphone  in  connection 
with  the  telephone  produced  sounds  in  the  latter  when  the  micro- 
phone was  at  a  distance  of  several  feet  from  coils  through  which  a 
current  was  passing. 
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"  18S5 — Sir  William  Preece,  of  the  General 
Post-office,  sent  currents  between  two  insula- 
ted squares  of  wire,  each  side  measuring  440 
yards,  and  the  squares  were  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  apart. 

"1886 — Sir  William  Preece  also  sent  signals 
between  two  parallel  telegraph  wires  four 
miles  apart. 

"  18S7 — Professor  Hertz  discovered  that 
when  a  discharge  was  made  from  a  Leyden 
jar  across  an  air  gap,  sparks  would  also  pass 
across  a  gap  in  a  circle  or  square  of  wire  held 
away  from  the  jar.  The  discovery  showed 
that  the  ether-waves  streamed  out  from  the 
spark  gap  in  every  direction. 

"  1889 — Sir  Oliver  Lodge  obtained  his  first 
successful  signaling  results  carried  out.  with 
what  he  termed  the  syntonic  circuits,  the 
coherer  principle  forming  a  part  of  the  ex- 
periment. 

"1890 — November  24:  The  first  notice  of 
the  coherer  invented  by  Professor  Branly  ap- 
peared in  Comptes  Rendus,  the  coherer  con- 
sisting of  metal  filings. 

"1892 — Sir  William  Preece  established  regu- 
lar communication  between  Flatholm,  an 
island  fort  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  Laver- 
nock  on  the  Welsh  coast,  over  three  miles 
distant. 

"  1894 — Dr.   Rathenau  and  Professor  Reu- 
bens signaled  across  the  Wannsea  at  Potsdam,  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  using  a  base  line  550  feet  long.     The  message  was  passed 
by.  means  of  earth  currents. 

"  1897 — Mr.  Marconi  sent  signals  from  Lavernock  to  Flatholm 
and  introduced  the  high  wire  or  aerial. 

"  1898 — Mr.  Marconi's  wireless  system  having  been  reported  on 
favorably  by  Sir  William  Preece  was  established  between  the  royal 
yacht,  Osborne,  and   Osborne  House. 

"1899 — Professor  Braun  took  out  patents  in  connection  with 
wireless  telegraphy.  Prof.  Chunder  Bhose  read  a  paper  before  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  action  of  coherers. 

"1901 — December:  "S"  signals  received  by  Mr.  Marconi  at 
Hospital  Point,  Newfoundland,  from  Cornwall. 

"1902 — February:  The  Philadelphia  remained  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Marconi  station' at  Poldhu  for  a  distance  of  1,550 
miles.  December  21 :  Messages  sent  by  Cape  Breton  to  Poldhu. 
Cornwall,  exchanged  between  King  Edward  and  Lord  Mintp,  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada. 

"  1903 — January  12  :  Messages  sent  between  Aldershot  and  Chan- 
nel Squadron  off  Portsmouth.  April:  Twenty-five  stations  erected, 
eight  in  England.  August  4:  International  conference  on  wireless 
telegraphy  opened  in  Berlin. 

"1904 — De  Forest  system  regularly  used  in  U.  S.  A.  June  8: 
First  ocean  wireless  newspaper  published  on  the  Campania.  Au- 
gust 15  :  Wireless  Telegraphy  Act  controlling  stations  in  time 
of  war. 

"1905 — January  1:  Telegrams  accepted  for  wireless  stations  by 
British  General  Post-office. 

"  1907 — October  17  :  Opening  of  regular  service  for  press  mes- 
sages to  cross  Atlantic  from  Clifden,  Ireland,  to  Nova  Scotia." 
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ills  which  other  sheep  are  heir  to.  They  have 
been  mated  with  Shropshire  rams  with  good 
results,  the  mutton  being  of  excellent  quality. 
The  flesh  of  the  pure  bred  St.  Kilda  is  some- 
what darker  in  color  than  ordinary  mutton, 
being  more  like  venison  than  the  average 
mutton  carcass.  The  wool  is  of  fine  texture 
and  much  in  demand  for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  underwear." 


Copyrighted,  1B06,  by  Path  Brothers. 

DR.    DARLINGTON, 

Health  Commissioner  of  New  York  City, 

Who  is  so  hampered  by  lack  of  inspectors 
that  each  dairy  farm  sending  milk  to  the 
metropolis  can  be  visited  only  once  a  year. 


PROBLEM  OF  PURE  MILK 

T^  FFORTS  to  secure  milk  free  from  the 
-*— ■ '  germs  of  disease  seem  to  be  directed  at 
present  in  two  different  ways — prevention  and 
cure,  or,  to  put  it  differently,  endeavor  to  see 
that  no  germs  get  into  the  milk,  and  endeavor 
to  render  them  harmless  after  they  do  get  in. 
The  former  means  regulation  and  control  of 
the  milk  supply ;  the  latter,  some  kind  of 
treatment  of  the  supply  previous  to  its  use. 
That  the  efficient  inspection  required  by  the 
first  plan  is  impossible,  and  that  removal  of 
the  germs  by  pasteurization  is  the  only  hope 
of  those  who  desire  pure  milk,  are  asserted  by 
The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  October  26). 
This  paper  quotes  Health  Commissioner  Darlington,  of  New  York, 
as  saying  that  "the  problem  of  a  pure-milk  supply  for  a  city  is 
solved  when  the  Department  of  Health  can  guarantee  that  all  milk 
sold  within  the  city  limits  is  drawn  from  perfectly  healthy  and 
normal  cows,  housed  in  comfortable  and  sanitary  quarters,  milked 
by  a  clean  and  healthy  person  into  a  sterile  container,  quicklv 
cooled,  transported,  and  delivered  to  the  consumer  in  a  sealed 
package,"  and  then  goes  on  to  comment  as  follows: 

"So  far  we  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Health  Commissioner, 
and  when  such  perfection  is  reached  we  shall  advocate  the  destruc- 
tion or  the  storage  of  all  pasteurizing  apparatus.  How  far  we  are 
at  present  from  such  perfection,  Dr.  Darlington  was  at  haste  to 
demonstrate. 

"The  daily  milk  supply  of  New  York,  he  said,  amounts  to  1,750,- 
000  quarts,  gathered  from  over  35,000  farms,  and  shipped  from 
about  700  creameries  located  in  six  States.  The  supervision  of 
these  35,000  farms  is  entrusted  to  sixteen  inspectors,  or  one  to 
something  over  2,000  farms.  Each  of  these  officers  inspects  on  an 
average  ten  farms  a  day,  which,  allowing  for  time  in  traveling  be- 
iween  the  different  farms,  would  give  him  perhaps  thirty  minutes 
for  each  farm.  If  even  such  brief  visit  could  be  made  every  week, 
or  every  month,  there  would  be  some  ground  for  confidence  that 
the  rules  of  the  Health  Department  were  strictly  followed,  and 
that  the  river  of  milk  flowing  into  the  city  was  reasonably  pure. 


MORE  MANY-HORNED  SHEEP— The  recent  publication  in 
these  pages  of  an  article  on  sheep  with  more  than  two  horns  elicits 
a  letter  from  \\  .  J.  Clarke,  associate  editor  of  The  America /i 
Sheep-Breeder  (Chicago),  calling  our  attention  to  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  St.  Kilda  sheep  in  his  recently  issued  book  on 
"  Modern  Sheep  "  (Chicago,  1907).     He  says  in  this  work  : 

"  This  breed  of  sheep  is  considered  by  some  authorities  to  have 
originated  in  the  Hebrides  and  Iceland.  Several  flocks  of  them 
are  to  be  found  in  Wales.  A  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  breed 
is  that  the  ram  sometimes  has  two  horns,  sometimes  four  and 
in  some  instances  six.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  the  horns 
seem  to  grow  in  all  directions,  pointing  here,  there,  and  even- 
where.  No  two  seem  to  grow  in  the  same  direction.  The  St. 
Kilda  is  a  very  hardy  breed  and  is  said  to  be  free  from  most 


Modem  Sheep,"  < ^pyrighted. 

A   ST.    KILDA    RAM 


WITH    FOUR    HORNS. 


1907] 
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But  each  farm  is  visited,  not  every  week  nor  every  month,  but 
only  once  a  year.  For  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days  out  of 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  the  farmer  is  secure  from  prying 
eyes  and  an  inquisitive  nose,  and  can  amuse  himself,  after  morning 
prayers,  with  a  reading  of  the  Department's  dairy  rules,  printed  on 
linen  and  hanging  on  the  wall  of  his  milk-shed.  The  faith  that 
would  accept  such  inspection  as  a  guaranty  of  purity  in  the  milk 
supply  would  move  Mount  Everett  to  Central  Park. 

"  The  efforts  of  the  Health  Commissioner  to  secure  a  pure  milk 
supply  for  this  city  are  deserving  of  all  praise,  and  we  have  no  will 
to  belittle  them.  He  has  accomplished  wonders  with  the  small 
force  of  inspectors  at  his  command,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  to  give  him  the  money  to  increase  this  force  is  short- 
sighted and  deplorable.  Nevertheless,  with  as  many  inspectors  as 
the  most  liberal  and  hygienically  far-seeing  board  could  possibly 
allow  him,  competent  supervision  of  these  35,000  farms  will  be  im- 
possible. 

"  An  army  of  five  hundred  men  at  least  would  be  needed  to  make 
the  inspection  efficient,  and  even  if  so  many  intelligent  and  com- 
petent men  could  be  found  for  the  work,  the  expense  would  be 
such  as  no  board  of  estimate  would  or  could  ever  sanction.  The 
most  that  can  be  hoped  for  from  the  most  thorough  inspection 
possible  is  that  the  milk  supplied  to  the  city  shall  be  macroscop- 
ically  clean— free,  that  is,  from  admixture  of  gross  impurities — 
and  containing  only  a  few  thousands  of  ubiquitous  bacteria  to  the 
cubic  centimeter.  Even  then  there  could  be  no  certainty  that  the 
milk  would  be  always  absolutely  sterile  as  regards  the  bacilli  of 
tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria,  to  say  nothing  of 
occasional  accidental  contamination  with  other  pathogenic  germs. 
With  the  best  inspection  possible  under  existing  or  any  practically 
conceivable  conditions,  the  great  bulk  of  milk  delivered  in  New 
York  every  morning  will  only  be  fit  for  pasteurization — and  even 
that  is  as  yet  far  from  realization 

"  The  only  safety  for  the  consumers  of  milk  in  this  and  other 
cities  throughout  the  country  lies  in  municipal  pasteurization,  con- 
ducted under  constant  supervision  of  the  Health  Department,  of 
all  except  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  milk  supply.  Even  that 
fraction  would  be  made  safer  by  heating  for  twenty  minutes  to  155° 
F.  and  subsequent  cooling  of  the  sealed  bottles  containing  it  to 
400.  In  pasteurization  only,  supplemented  by  conscientious  and 
thorough  inspection,  will  be  found  a  solution  of  the  problem." 


HOW  THE  WORLD  IS  GROWING  SMALLER 

THAT  the  effect  of  transit  facilities  has  been  to  make  the 
world  practically  smaller  in  the  past  century  is  a  statement 
frequently  heard.  How  great  this  shrinkage  has  been  is  strikingly 
shown  in  the  case  of  a  single  European  country,  France,  by  a 
chart  that  appears  in  the  latest  volume  of  graphical  statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  French  Department  of  Public  Works.  We  quote 
from  a  review  by  A.  Latour,  contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris, 
September  28).     He  says,  referring  to  the  accompanying  chart : 

"We  see  that  France  has  shrunk  progressively  from  year  to  year 
like  Balzac's  wild  ass's  skin  ;  the  distance  of  a  given  city  from 
Paris  being  represented,  not  according  to  its  length  in  kilometers, 
but  to  the  duration  of  the  journey  in  hours,  which  is  the  more  im- 
portant. On  this  map  the  geographic  contours  of  France,  properly 
so-called,  are  for  the  year  1814.  The  lines  connecting  Paris  to 
each  city  on  the  map  are  regarded  as  denoting  by  their  length  the 
time  required  at  that  time  to  reach  the  capital  by  post-chaise  from 
these  various  points.  Proceeding  in  the  same  way  for  1834  (post- 
chaise)  and  for  1854,  1867,  1887,  and  1900  (railway),  and  uniting 
by  a  line  the  points  corresponding  to  the  same  epoch,  we  have  a 
series  of  contours  that  have  little  relation  to  geographic  truth,  be- 
cause of  the  inequality  of  the  improvement  in  rapidity  of  travel  in 
the  various  directions.  For  instance,  the  time  from  Paris  to  Mar- 
seilles was  ii2  hours  in  1S14,  80  in  1834,  38.5  in  1856,  16.2  in  1S67, 
13.6  in  1887,  and  u. 4  in  1900. 

"The  way  in  which  the  curve,  which  ought  to  shrink  symmet- 
rically, lengthens  out  along  certain  lines,  like  a  splash  of  mud  on 
a  marble  floor,  shows  with  a  somewhat  cruel  exactness  the  slow- 
ness of  certain  railway  lines,  like  the  Western.  As  a  whole, 
France  appears  to  have  shrunk  little  by  little  to  the  limits  of  the 
Department  of  Seinc-et-Oise.    A  chart  of  the  same  kind,  repre- 


HOW    FRANCE    HAS    "SHRUNK''    SINCE    18I4, 

Owing  to  the  increased  ease  of  transit. 

senting  decrease  in  the  cost  of  travel,  gives  somewhat  the  same 
result,  but  the  shrinking  is  very  much  less,  the  diminution  being 
on  the  average  only  half  between  1814  and  1900  for  travelers  by 
first  class  ;  that  is  29  francs  instead  of  60  to  Brest  and  43  instead 
of  82  for  Marseilles." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE  PULLMAN-PORTER  NUISANCE— An  order  forbidding 
Pullman-car  porters  to  brush  the  clothes  of  passengers  in  the  aisles 
of  the  cars  has  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Health 
Commissioner  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Dixon,  we  are  told  in  The 
Medical  Record  (New 
York,  October  19).  Says 
this  paper : 

"  The  endurance  of  this 
noxious  custom  for  so 
many  years  is  an  evidence 
of  the  long-suffering  pa- 
tience of  the  American 
traveling  public.  Apart 
from  its  glaringly  unhygi- 
enic features,  this  scatter- 
ing of  dust  through  a  car 
and  over  the  already  suf- 
ficiently dirty  and  uncom- 
fortable passengers  has 
long  been  voted  an  un- 
mitigated nuisance.  The 
practise  was  instituted  by 
the  rapacious  porters  as  a 
means  of  extorting  dimes 
and  quarters  from  their 
unwilling  victims  and  has  been  endured  simply  because  no  one 
wishes  to  make  himself  conspicuous  by  audible  protests.  It  is  worse 
than  useless  as  a  means  to  cleanliness,  for  the  clothes  of  those  first 
brushed  are  as  dirty  as  before  by  the  time  the  whole  carload  has  been 
curried,  and  what  dirt  has  not  settled  back  on  the  external  parts  of 
the  travelers  has  filled  their  nostrils  and  lungs — not  only  the  dust  of 

the  road,  but  the  germ-laden  accretions  from  the  garments 

Other  State  boards   of  health  ....  will  do  well  to   follow 
example  oi  Pennsylvania." 


DR.  SAMUEL   G.   DIXON, 

Health  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania. 
Who  has  launched  an  edict  against  the  Pull- 
man porter's  whisk-broom. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


ORIENTALIZING  CHRISTIANITY 

THE  Christian  development  of  Asia  will  be  along  lines  corre- 
sponding with  the  Oriental  consciousness,  rather  than  along 
lines  predetermined  by  Western  ecclesiastical  authority.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  whose  view 
is  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  East  gained  from  personal  resi- 
dence. This  determination  of  the  East  to  modify  and  not  accept 
whole-heartedly  whatever  the  West  offers  appears  in  many  phases. 
A  popular  idea  exists,  says  Dr.  Hall,  "that  the  ancient  non-Chris- 
tian faiths  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning,  resisting  the 
changing  influences  of  time."  Such  inflexibility  does  not  exist; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ancient  faiths  "are  in  process  of  read- 
justment to  new  conditions,  anc1  are  assimilating  religious  ele- 
ments of  Western  thought,  and  using  the  product  thus  assimilated 
as  a  means  of  self-defense  against  Christianity."  He  goes  on, 
in  the  New  York  Observer  (October  21),  to  give  an  illustration 
of  the  eagerness  of  the  Eastern  world  to  absorb  the  culture  of 
Christendom  and  reject  its  faith  : 

"When  visiting  in  Hyderabad,  the  chairman  at  my  lecture  was  a, 
Mohammedan  gentleman  of  high  position.  He  had  spent  his  life 
within  the  precincts  of  the  remote  native  state  of  Hyderabad.  Five 
and  twenty  years  before  he  had  paid  one  visit  to  England.  One 
might  suppose  that  a  man  placed  in  such  remoteness  from  the 
centers  of  Western  thought  would  have  his  mind  filled  with  local 
ideas.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  course  of  a  delightful  and  many- 
sided  conversation,  he  broached  the  subject  of  American  literature. 
He  assured  me  of  his  peculiar  admiration  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
He  then  proceeded  to  compare  Whittier  and  Longfellow,  and  to 
make  some  very  discerning  observations  upon  the  points  of  con- 
trast and  resemblance  between  Emerson  and  Carlyle.  Imprest 
with  his  wide  reading,  I  sought  a  further  test  and  suggested  the 
name  of  Washington  Irving.  I  found  him  perfectly  familiar  with 
all  the  writings  of  Irving,  and  was  further  astonished  when  he 
drew  my  attention  to  the  stately  style  of  Irving  as  suggesting  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  rather  than  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  as  connected  in  his  mind  with  the  style  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  Thus  had  this  Mohammedan  gentleman,  residing  in 
a  native  state,  assimilated  the  culture  of  Christendom.  But  in  his 
religious  position  his  face  was  set  as  a  flint  against  Christianity." 

The  manner  in  which  that  part  of  the  East  which  shows  itself 
hospitable  to  the  Christian  faith  is  likely  to  accept  that  faith  is 
thus  set  forth : 

"  I  speak  with  all  honor  of  denominational  missions  in  the  East. 
Not  otherwise  than  through  these  could  the  great  work  already 
done  have  been  accomplished.  Yet  a  large  study  of  the  situation 
shows  that,  in  its  future  assimilation  of  Christianity,  the  East  both 
consciously  and  unconsciously  will  move  along  lines  suggested  by 
its  own  temperament  and  preference.  The  development  is  likely 
to  be  different  in  different  countries,  for  the  temperament  varies. 
If  I  might  hazard  a  conjecture  touching  the  future,  1  should  say 
that  the  Chinese  are  likely  to  turn  most  naturally  to  ritual  and  a 
prescribed  liturgy.  They  love  organization  and  regularity  of  prac- 
tise, and  care  less  for  the  subjective  side  of  religious  experience. 
The  Hindu  deprecates  organization  and  turns  toward  the  mystical 
and  philosophical  aspects  of  truth.  The  future  religious  develop- 
ment of  Japan  promises  to  be  along  the  line  of  simplicity  of  ritual, 
combined  with  a  large  interest  in  theological  doctrine." 

Dr.  Hall,  whose  words  here  quoted  were  addrest  to  the  students 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  sees  in  this  character  of  the  East- 
ern mind  a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  great  theological  school 
"built  upon  undenominational  lines,  while  interested  in  all  denom- 
inational churches."  "By  reason  of  its  freedom  and  catholicity,  it 
can  do  what  the  local  church  can  not  do,  because  of  the  pressure 
of  its  own  local  affairs,  and  what  the  denominational  boards  can 
not  do,  because  of  their  very  proper  restriction  to  certain  pre- 
si  ribed  lines  of  action."  He  urges  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit 
among  students  of  "  appreciation  and  love  toward  the  world  which 


shall  result  in  sending  forth  to  the  East  an  increased  number  of 
thoroughly  trained  men  as  missionaries,"  equipped  "on  a  basis  of 
first-hand  knowledge  of  Oriental  conditions."  Secondly,  he  urges 
the  seminary  "to  send  its  teachers  out  into  the  non-Christian  world 
with  the  large  irenic  message  of  the  Christian  gospel  "—such  a 
mission,  for  instance,  as  Union  Seminary  twice  carried  out  in 
sending  one  of  its  faculty  as  Barrows  lecturer  to  India  and  the  Far 
East.     And  finally : 

"  Let  us  take  the  initiative  in  providing  for  the  Oriental  world 
literature  that  shall  adequately  represent  the  noblest  and  least 
sectarian  modern  interpretation  of  the  Christian  religion.  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  valuable  service  rendered  by  various  denom- 
inational missionary  presses.  Their  contributions  to  the  vernacu- 
lar literatures  of  the  East  have  in  many  instances  been  very  val- 
uable. But  at  the  present  time,  what  the  East  most  wants  is  not 
literature  issued  by  a  denominational  board,  but  deliverances  of 
Christian  scholars,  defining  with  clearness  the  essential  truths  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"When  in  Shanghai  I  had  a  very  striking  interview  with  the  dis- 
tinguished missionary  Timothy  Richards,  who  told  me  that  re- 
cently two  provincial  governors  of  China,  unable  to  find  in  any 
existing  vernacular  publications  a  sufficiently  broad  and  non- 
sectarian  interpretation  of  the  Christian  religion,  have  deputed 
their  own  non-Christian  scholars  to  produce  manuals  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  which  could  be  studied  in  the  schools.  Dr.  Timothy 
Richards  tells  me  that  the  manuals  thus  produced  reflected  the 
unfamiliarity  of  their  authors  with  the  actual  facts  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Nevertheless,  instances  like  these  are  significant,  and  I 
hold  that  the  way  is  open  for  us  to  work  directly  and  indirectly  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Oriental  world  in  the  higher  truths  of  our 
holy  faith." 


ON  JUMPING  PAROCHIAL  FENCES 

TT^EW  people  are  placed  in  the  delicate  position  of  pastors,  who, 
J-  in  changing  their  field  of  work,  must  either  burn  all  their 
bridges  or  use  great  discretion  in  continuing  past  relations.  The 
Michigan  Christian  Advocate  (Detroit)  calls  attention  to  the 
problem  here  involved,  noting  that  "the  evils  growing  out  of  tht 
intrusion  of  clergymen  into  other  parishes  for  various  purposes 
.  .  .  seem  to  prevail  everywhere."  It  confesses  to  have  thought 
at  times  that  "even  farewell  receptions  after  conferences,  with 
gifts  and  adulatory  speeches,  would  better  be  dispensed  with,  tho 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  can  be  done,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  removal  was  not  expected."  Certain  it  is,  this  journal 
continues,  "with  the  farewell  reception  all  official  relations  should 
end."  The  problem  as  presented  in  places  outside  the  Methodist 
denomination  is  treated  in  the  following  : 

"In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Central  New  York 
the  diocesan  Bishop,  Charles  T.  Olmstead,  recently  served  notice 
upon  the  clergymen  of  his  Church  that  he  expects  that  'they  will 
confine  ministrations  to  their  own  parishes,  unless  invited  to  offici- 
ate elsewhere  by  the  regularly  constituted  officers  of  the  Church.' 
He  affirms  that  'complaints  have  reached  him  of  the  intrusion  of 
clergymen  into  the  parishes  of  others,'  and  denounces  'the  injustice 
of  the  intrusion  in  the  case  of  performing  marriage  ceremonies, 
when  the  intruding  minister  not  only  has  the  honor  attached  to  his 
service,  but  also  pockets  the  fee.'  The  Bishop  declares  that  during 
the  summer  just  passed  there  have  been  'inexcusable  breaches  of 
the  canon  in  this  manner  of  a  very  flagrant  character,  and  it  has 
come  to  such  pass  that  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  has  determined 
to  give  notice  to  clergymen,  both  within  and  without  the  diocese, 
that  he  will  take  steps  to  have  men  who  offend  in  this  way  brought 
to  trial  for  misconduct.'  He  makes  an  appeal  also  to  the  laity  'to 
consider  this  matter  and  to  refrain  from  asking  clergymen  to  do 
things  that  will  bring  them  into  trouble.'  " 

In  this  line  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  makes  this 
observation  : 

"Many  gross  violations  of  the  principle  of  comity  and  amity 
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have  occurred  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  A  minister 
died  a  few  years  ago  who  haunted  all  the  churches  of  which  he  has 
been  pastor.  It  was  his  habit  to  say  to  young  girls  something  like 
this:  'Now,  Jennie,  when  you  are  married  you  must  remember 
me,'  and  he  was  continually  visiting  so- 
cieties, baptizing  the  children,  and  marry- 
ing. At  last  his  reputation  for  doing  this 
caused  him  to  be  almost  ostracized  by  his 
brethren. " 


GENERAL  BOOTH 

THE  social  history  of  the  last  half- 
century  can  not  be  written  with- 
out the  most  conspicuous  place  being 
given  to  General  Booth  and  the  Salvation 
Army.  So  says  The  Episcopal  Recorder 
(Philadelphia)  on  the  occasion  of  the 
General's  visit  to  that  city  in  his  Ameri- 
can itinerary.  That  tour  of  America,  in 
all  human  probability  his  last,  has  just 
been  completed,  and  wherever  the  Gen- 
eral went  the  press  testified  to  the  exalted 
worth  of  the  man  and  the  value  of  the 
work  over  which  he  presides.  For  half 
a  century,  says  The  Recorder,  "  this  pro- 
phetic man  has  been  connected,  as  a 
preacher,  philanthropist,  and  social  re- 
former, with  the  social  progress  of  nearly 
every  nation  in  the  world."     Further: 

"  Of  recent  years  the  greatness  of  the 
General's  service  has  been  recognized  by 
kings  and  governments,  universities  and 
distinguished  societies  of  all  kinds,  and 
every  honor  possible  has  been  conferred 
upon  him.  The  reason  of  this  success 
has  been  the  constant  presentation  of 
Christ  crucified.  The  cross  has  literally 
done  it  all,  and  the  General  is  never  tired 
of  impressing  that  fact  on  those  who  are 
privileged  to  hear  him.  After  fifty  years' 
experience,  he  has  told  us  that  there  is 
only  one  Power  equal  to  doing  the  work 
in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  and  that 
is  'the  regeneration  of  the  individual  by 
the  power  of  God.'  " 


country  it  has  won  against  enemies,  whether  from  her  or  from  hell. 

"  1  think  no  church  outside  of  the  Roman  Catholic  appeals  in  so 

many  languages.     There  are   15,000  officers  and  50,000  men  and 

women  local  officers  who  earn  their  own  living.     There  are  60  or 

70  publications.  There  are  25  newspa- 
pers in  17  tongues.  And  we  have  20,000 
bandsmen,  nearly  every  one  of  whom  has 
been  converted  by  us.  It  is  a  mistake 
which  many  have  made  to  suppose  that 
our  bandsmen  are  paid. 

"  I  know  there  has  been  some  criticism 
of  their  playing,  yet  a  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  who,  unknown  to  us,  visited  some 
of  our  musical  festivals,  has  reported 
that  several  of  our  bands  stand  at  the 
top  of  organizations  playing  religious 
music.  Sousa  is  not  in  it.  You  never 
need  worry  about  not  getting  your  mon- 
ey's worth  out  of  the  Salvation-Army 
band.  If  not  in  quality,  you  get  it  in 
quantity." 


GENERAL    BOOTH, 


At  a  packed  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  on  November  4,  the  General 
made  his  farewell  address,  and  told  of  some  of  the  achievements 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  As  reported  by  the  New  York  Times  he 
said  regarding  the  work  of  the  Army  in  Japan  in  bringing  about 
the  emancipation  of  girls  : 

"  A  few  years  ago  our  flag  had  hardly  been  planted  there  when 
the  Salvation  Army  discovered  that  there  was  a  law  which  kept 
poor  girls,  who  had  sold  themselves  into  a  vicious  slavery  for  the 
sake  of  their  parents,  from  leaving  their  degradation.  My  people 
went  to  work  and  agitated  in  the  face  of  all  persecution  until  the 
Government  had  passed  a  law  emancipating  thirty  thousand  girls." 

In  Germany,  he  asserted,  the  official  attitude  has  changed  from 
the  time  when  the  Army  could  not  toot  a  cornet  or  clap  their  hands 
and  cry  hallelujah.  Recently  a  triumphal  parade  was  held  in  Ber- 
lin and  the  police  escort  were  charged  to  guard  against  every  mark 
of  disrespect.  The  Government  of  Java  lately  offered  to  gather 
the  lepers  together  and  pay  for  their  support,  if  the  Salvation  Army 
would  take  charge  of  the  work.     Continuing  the  General  said  : 

"  Forty-two  years  ago  I  stood  alone.  All  the  colonels  and  the 
captains  now  fighting  for  salvation  were  under  one  hat,  and  I  had 
the  privilege  of  wearing  it.  I  had  no  organization  to  raise  funds, 
yet  the  Salvation  Army  stands  out  to-day  a  powerful  organization. 
The  Salvation  .Army  not  only  conquers  a  country,  but  it  keeps  the 


In  the  robes  of  his  recently  acquired  Oxford  degree. 
For  half  a  century  "  this  prophetic  man  has  been  connected, 
as  1.  preacher,  philanthropist,  and  social  reformer,  with 
the  social  progress  of  nearly  every  nation   in  the  world.'' 


WHO  WILL  GET  THE 
CARDINALS  ? 

'  I  "HO  American  Catholics  are  looking 
-*-  eagerly  forward  to  the  appointment 
of  a  new  cardinal  there  is  doubt  exprest 
that  the  Papal  Consistory  held  this  month 
will  add  a  new  American  member  of  the 
Sacred  College.  Two  difficulties  are  said 
to  beset  the  Pope  in  the  selection  of  an 
American  cardinal — that  of  "choice  and 
the  'modern  '  reputation  of  the  American 
clergy."  Among  the  possible  candidates 
Archbishop  Farley  is  reported  to  stand 
highest  on  the  list,  being  at  the  head  of 
the  New  York  diocese,  "the  most  impor- 
tant in  America."  But  the  East  already 
has  its  cardinal,  and  the  West,  whose 
leading  prelate  is  Archbishop  Ireland, 
of  .St.  Paul,  will  look  for  representation. 
Archbishop  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  "is 
held  in  great  confidence "  in  Rome 
"through  his  learning  and  quiet  power." 
A  dispatch  from  Rome  to  the  New  York 
Tiines  (November  2)  discusses  in  these 
words  the  general  question  of  represen- 
tation both  American  and  foreign,  and  the  uncertain  element 
that  enters  into  the  papal  decision  : 

"  If  the  number  of  cardinals  were  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Catholics,  the  United  States  ought  to  have,  not  one,  but  several 
cardinals.  Since  the  days  of  Sixtus  V.  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Sacred  College  has  been  limited  to  seventy,  altlio  there  are 
rarely  more  than  sixty  at  one  time,  and  as  the  United  States  is  the 
fourth  Catholic  power  in  the  world  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
communicants,  she  ought  to  have  eight  cardinals.  She.  indeed, 
has  only  one,  while  little  Spain  at  the  present  moment  has  six. 

"However,  there  are,  of  course,  many  considerations  besides 
population,  and  several  Catholic  countries  have  an  old-established 
right  to  a  certain  number  of  cardinals.  The  'plenum  '  has  never 
purposely  been  reached  since  1753,  it  being  considered  better  to 
have  one  or  two  vacancies  for  emergencies.  The  vacant  number 
is  now  twelve,  the  ranks  of  the  college  having  recently  been 
thinned  by  deaths.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  appointments 
of  the  present  Pontiff  have  been  few,  altho  Cardinal  Rinaldine 
will  shortly  receive  the  red  hat — but  he  is  a  creation  of  the  last 
consistory.  England  will  also  be  disappointed  at  the  coming  con- 
sistory, altho  she  has  always  been  accustomed  to  have  a  cardinal 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster,  while  Canada  must  give  up 
the  hope  of  having  another  to  replace  Cardinal  Taschereau. 

"Now,  as  to  the  accusation  of  being  too  ' modem,"  the  American 
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Catholic  clergy,  while  always  showing  themselves  abreast  of  the 
times,  are  among  the  most  loyal  children  the  Holy  See  has,  but 
1'ius  X.  wants  something  more  than  loyalty.  He  wants  submis- 
sion— an  outsider  would  almost  say  blind  obedience — and,  with 
the  old  bugbear  of  Americanism  in  mind  he  will  not  increase  the 
power  of  the  clergy  in  your  country  by  giving  them  another  cardi- 
nal unless — and  this  is  written  on  the  cards — he  suddenly  changes 
his  mind  and  springs  a  small  bomb,  as  he  did  in  the  matter  of  the 
Bologna  Archbishopric." 


THE  CHURCH'S  PART  IN   THE  "  ETHICAL 

REVIVAL" 

THE  larger  share  of  credit  for  the  "ethical  revival  "  of  the  past 
three  years  has  gone  to  the  popular  magazines.  The  church 
has  frequently  been  described  as  a  passive  observer ;  but  her  share 
is  none  the  less  an  active  one,  as  we  see  pointed  out  by  the  Rev. 
Paul  YVeyand.  "Who  have  been  the  makers  and  movers  of  this 
renaissance  of  common  honesty?"  he  asks.  "In  what  mold  and 
under  what  ideals  were  these  men  formed  who  have  stood  out  and 
battled  for  the  right,  often  against  big  odds,  and  who  have  staked 
popularity  or  place  to  win  or  lose?  In  the  city,"  which  is  "the 
battle-ground  to-day  of  morality  and  order  and  ideals,"  declares 
Mr.  Weyand  in  the  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate,  "strikingly 
characteristic  work  has  been  done  by  churchmen."     Thus  : 

"  In  New  York  there  is  Seth  Low,  the  Episcopalian  ;  in  Phila- 
delphia John  Weaver,  the  Baptist  Sunday-school  teacher;  in  Jersey 
City  Mark  Fagan,  the  Roman  Catholic;  in  Pittsburg  George  W. 
Guthrie,  the  Episcopalian;  and  in  Toledo  Brand  Whitlock,  the 
Methodist. 

"  In  addition  to  these  men  who  have  stood  as  executives  of  the 
better  municipal  life,  no  one  person  in  America  has  done  more  as  a 
developer  of  sentiment  for  municipal  toning  up  than  has  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Parkhurst,  the  virile  pastor  of  Madison  Square  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  New  York.  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter's  indictment  of 
the  vice  conditions  under  the  Tammany  regime  was  a  classic  in 
style  and  a  cyclone  in  effect.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  pen  gives  no 
incertain  expression  on  the  pages  of  The  Outlook  on  things  moral 
it  city  and  State.  So  likewise  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  of  The 
Independent.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  is  the  noted  author  of  'The 
Twentieth  Century  City.'  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  the  Congre- 
gational clergyman  of  Columbus,  has  made  valuable  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  civic  and  national  and  social  life.  Towering 
above  all  these  men  in  inspiration,  intensity,  action,  and  persist- 
ence stands  the  figure  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  for  years  a  member 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  preaching  lay  sermons  from  its 
pulpit,  making  addresses  to  Bible  societies  which  are  sent  broad- 
cast by  them  all  over  the  world  as  tracts,  perfectly  at  home  before 
Young  Men's  Christian  and  kindred  societies,  proud  of  his  mem- 
bership in  the  church  of  Christ,  preaching  by  word  and  example 
the  simple  righteousness  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
More  than  any  other  public  man,  he  is  the  genius  of  the  present 
moral  revival. 

"His  successor  in  case  of  his  death,  C.  W.  Fairbanks,  likewise 
is  a  Christian  man,  and  actively  identified  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  But  lately  of  the  Cabinet  was  Leslie  M. 
Shaw,  of  the  same  denomination.  The  appointment  of  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  a  well-known  Roman  Catholic,  was  a  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  decency  and  cleanness  before  coming  into  the  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Secretary  of  W7ar  Taft  was  a  noted  Young- 
Men's-Christian-Association  man  at  Yale,  and  led  the  prayer-meet- 
ings. Bristow,  the  relentless  prober  in  the  Post-office  Department, 
is  a  Methodist.  Justice  Brewer,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  frequently 
by  voice  and  pen  directs  the  public  to  aright  consideration  of  pub- 
lic subjects  from  a  moral  standpoint.     He  is  a  missionary's  son. 

"  In  the  Senate,  conspicuous  examples  of  churchmen  whose  votes 
can  be  counted  upon  the  right  side  of  all  public  questions  from  the 
moral  standpoint  are  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  and  Beveridge,  of  Indiana. 
The  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Democracy,  William  J.  Bryan, 
frequently  goes  into  the  pulpit  upon  invitation,  and  talks  to  his 
fellow  men  of  the  great  truths  of  Jesus  Christ.  Miss  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell,  whose  pen  has  had  an  incalculable  influence  in  directing  at- 
tention to  a  better  alinement  in  corporate  life,  has  been  identified 
years  with  one  of  the  larger  Christian  bodies." 


SUNDAY  AMUSEMENTS  IN  NEW  YORK 

""'HE  law  prohibiting  theatrical  performances  of  the  New  York 
-*■  theaters  on  Sunday  has  been  a  storm-center  for  a  long  time. 
As  it  is  understood  at  present,  its  enforcement  has  been  apparently 
an  impossibility.  There  seems  to  be  doubt  as  to  what  the  law 
exactly  does  require,  and  until  this  is  settled  by  a  Supreme-Court 
decision  definite  action,  it  is  alleged,  can  scarcely  be  taken.  A  defi- 
nite stage  in  the  effort  to  correct  the  evil,  however,  has  been  reached 
in  the  letter  addrest  to  Mayor  McClellanand  Police  Commissioner 
Bingham  by  Governor  Hughes,  calling  attention  to  the  violations 
of  law  and  requesting  that  the  law  be  enforced.  His  action  has 
been  inspired  by  letters  received  by  him  from  President  Harris  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  from  Francis  John  Moran, 
chairman  of  the  National  Law  Committee  of  the  Actors'  Church 
Alliance.  The  latter  informed  the  Governor  that  on  a  recent  Sun- 
day evening  there  were  twenty-eight  theaters  and  some  sixteen  re- 
sorts or  concert  halls  open  in  New  York,  besides  the  one-cent 
shows.  His  protest  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  actors  and  actresses  ; 
who,  obliged  to  play  seven  days  a  week,  have  no  rest  whatever, 
and  in  his  letter  to  the  Governor  he  also  recites  the  obstacles  that 
have  presented  themselves  in  the  way  of  any  effort  at  enforcement 
of  the  law.     He  said  : 

"Since  General  Bingham  has  been  Commissioner  of  Police  most 
honest  endeavors  have  been  made  by  him  to  secure  conviction  so 
as  to  get  the  question  settled  as  to  what  the  law  means  may  be 
done  or  not  done  on  Sunday.  I  have  been  present  at  the  hearings 
when  most  clear  and  positive  evidence  has  been  given  by  the  police 
in  the  various  cases. 

"The  magistrates  have  accepted  any  idle  excuse  or  illusive 
promise  given  by  managers  or  proprietors  as  to  why  this  or  that 
act  was  done.  Indeed,  the  Commissioner  says  that  the  effect  has 
been  very  demoralizing  on  his  men,  when  they  have  done  their 
best,  to  have  their  testimony  turned  down  and  themselves  brought 
into  contempt  of  the  managers." 

The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York)  believes  that  "many  of 
the  decisions  of  some  magistrates,  compared  with  the  evidence  on 
which  they  profess  to  act,  would  be  found  to  be  a  travesty  of  jus- 
tice."- In  Brooklyn  the  situation  is  not  so  bad;  Mr.  Moran  report- 
ing that  "through  the  energetic  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Canon  S. 
Chase  nine  convictions  have  been  obtained  and  all  the  theaters 
have  been  closed  but  four."     The  Christian  Advocate  continues  : 

"  Some  of  the  men  who  run  vaudeville  places  on  Sunday  have 
the  effrontery  to  argue,  in  behalf  of  their  law-breaking  and  their 
shows,  that  they  'draw  young  men  from  the  streets  and  from  the 
saloons.'  So  if  all  the  trades  were  to  go  to  work  on  Sunday  and 
were  not  interfered  with  by  law,  they  would  draw  the  young  men 
from  the  streets  and  saloons,  but  the  final  effects  would  be  in  all 
respects  degrading,  as  well  as  destructive  to  health.  There  are 
some  things  worse  than  saloons  that  draw  men  off  the  streets  and 
away  from  saloons. " 

The  Churchman  (New  York)  observes  that  "Canon  Chase  and 
the  Actors'  Church  Alliance  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  suc- 
cess in  forcing  this  question  to  a  definite  issue  and  putting  re- 
sponsibility squarely  where  it  belongs."  It  points  out  one  mitiga- 
ting difficulty : 

"The  construction  of  the  law  is  not  altogether  clear.  While 
some  of  these  Sunday  performances  have  been  as  objectionable  as 
any  that  are  tolerated  on  other  days  of  t lie  week,  some,  which  ap 
parently  fall  equally  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  are  of  a 
character  which  on  any  other  day  would  be  universally  approved 
as  ministering  not  only  to  innocent  recreation,  but  to  popular 
culture." 

Mayor  McClellan  has  assured  the  Governor  that  as  soon  as  the 
exact  requirements  of  the  law  can  be  determined  in  test  cases  now 
approaching  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court,  "the  Police  Depart- 
ment shall  see  that  its  provisions  are  strictly  enforced  in  all  the 
theaters  and  places  of  public  amusement  in  the  city,  and  such  pro- 
ceedings will  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary  to  compel  the  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  so  determined." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


PADEREWSKI  AND  THE  YOUNGSTERS 

DOES  Paderewski  ever  think  of  himself  as  an  incarnation  of 
Ibsen's  Master  Builder,  and  shudder  when  he  hears  the 
younger  generation  come  knocking  at  his  door?  That  younger 
generation  would  seem  determined  this  season  to  force  the  issue, 
for  besides  the  master  pianist  we  are  to  have  with  us  Hofmann, 
Bauer,  Hambourg,  Schelling,  Buhlig,  and  de  Pachmann.  The  last- 
named  may  be  content  to  rest  in  the  fame  he  possesses,  but  the 
others  are  yet  too  young  to  say  openly  what  place  they  aspire  to. 
"  formerly,  when  Paderewski  was  in  the  field,"  observes  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "most  other  pianists  maintained  a  discreet 
silence;  this  year  they  all  come  rushing  in  together."  It  is  also 
not  overlooked  that  the  younger  generation  are  reenforced  by  such 
women  players  as  Katherine  Goodson,  Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
Augusta  Cottlow,  and  Olga  Samaroff.  So  far  this  season  New 
York  has  heard  Paderewski,  Hofmann,  and  Hambourg.  The  last- 
named  has  not  shown  himself  formidable  in  rivalry,  but  the  first 
recital  of  Hofmann  led  Mr.  Finck  in  The  Evening  Post  to  remark: 

"Great  is  the  number  of  pianists  we  are  to  hear  this  season,  but 
whether  any  one — Paderewski,  of  course,  excepted — will  reach  and 
maintain  the  high  level  of  Josef  Hofmann's  recital  is  very 
doubtful." 

Paderewski,  by  all  testimony,  is  still  supreme,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Krehbiel  in  The  Tribune  (New  York),  in  no  immediate  need 
of  trepidation  over  the  knocking  of  the  younger  generation.  We 
read : 

"The  season  has  only  opened  and  we  are  in  a  whirl  of  pianoforte 
concerts.  Mr.  Hofmann  has  disclosed  to  us  the  cool,  calculating 
virtuoso,  whose  horizon  seemed  (at  his  first  recital)  to  be  bounded 
by  the  printed  page  and  the  instrument  upon  which  he  played. 
Mr.  Hambourg  has  bethumped  and  bethwacked  the  pianoforte, 
and  with  its  steely  sinews  has  seamed  the  faces  of  Beethoven  and 
Brahms  with  bloody  stripes.  Now  conies  Mr.  Paderewski.  Who 
shall  inquire  with  new  curiosity  how  he  played?  He  has  been 
heard  again  and  again  ;  yet  there  is  no  loss  of  interest  in  his  play- 
ing, for  here  it  is  not  the  virtuoso,  not  the  instrument,  nor  alone 
the  composer's  music  that  exerts  the  charm.  It  is  the  marvelous 
and  indescribable  blending  of  all  the  elements  implied  in  the 
words — the  perfection  of  technical  execution  which  must,  nowa- 
days, belong  to  the  virtuoso ;  the  tonal  charm  which  wondrous 
gifts  can  evoke  out  of  the  jangling  wire  and  vibrating  wood  of  the 
pianoforte  ;  logicalness  and  emotionality  and  sensuous  beauty  in 
the  music  itself.  Mr.  Paderewski  has  grieved  many  of  his  old 
admirers  of  late  by  exhibiting  a  desire  to  play  in  what  may  be 
called  the  orchestral  style — to  forget  that  the  voice  of  a  pianoforte 
is  not  apocalyptic,  nor  that  of  many  waters  and  mighty  thunder- 
ings,  but  even  in  his  excesses  he  carries  the  fancy  captive  and  stirs 
the  depths  of  the  imagination.  And  when  he  asks  the  pianoforte 
to  sing  it  is  a  chorus  of  ecstatic  hallelujahs  and  harping  sympho- 
nies. So  yesterday.  Admiration  has  been  exprest  in  these  columns 
for  his  splendid  variations — kaleidoscopic,  in  color  and  outlines, 
rich  in  display  of  tonal  devices,  but  loveliest  in  their  sweet  and 
strong  artistic  sanity." 

The  grief  that  Mr.  Krehbiel  alludes  to  as  being  felt  by  Paderew- 
ski 's  admirers  over  his  tendency  to  get  orchestral  instead  of  song 
effects  from  the  piano  is  further  exprest  by  Mr.  Parker  in  the 
Boston  Transcript.     Thus  : 

"  It  is  unnecessary  now  to  descant  upon  the  changes  in  Pade- 
rewsk/'s  playing  that  his  visit  to  America  in  1902  began  to  disclose 
— especially  in  that  memorable  recital  in  New  York  on  the  day 
after  the  comparative  failure  of  'Manru  '  at  the  Metropolitan— and 
that  his  tour  of  1905  fully  revealed.  Some  lament  them  and  refuse 
to  be  comforted.  They  declare  that  the  Paderewski  who  once 
loved  and  carest  the  piano  now  bears  it  ill-will  and  wreaks  his 
anger  upon  it.  Theirs  was ;  theirs,  they  insist,  shall  be,  the  Pad- 
erewski who  wove  iridescent  visions  in  gossamer  tones ;  who 
caught  and  whispered  in  his  turn  the  softest  whispers  of  romance 
and  fantasy ;  who  distilled  the  pure  essence  of  poetry  into  trans- 


parent instrumental  song;  who  touched  almost  all  the  music  that 
he  played  with  an  enticing  fineness  of  spirit.  To  hear  him  was  to 
look  upon  a  magic  web  of  magic  sights.  And  now  in  his  stead  is 
a  Paderewski  who  has  forsworn  iridescence  ;  who  cries  instead  of 
whispers  ;  who  will  have  none  of  half-lights  and  delicately  magical 
tonal  tracery.     Now  he  commands  his  instrument  and  his  hearers. 
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Age  has  whitened  his  luxuriant  locks,  but  still,  "  when  he  asks 
the  pianoforte  to  sing,  it  is  a  chorus  of  ecstatic  hallelujahs  and 
harping  symphonies." 

He  bids  it  thunder  with  a  mighty  and  sweeping  eloquence  ;  it  must 
proclaim  joys,  sorrows,  whatever  emotions  rise  in  him  to  the  call 
of  the  music  at  their  fullest ;  it  is  the  voice  of  passion  and  power 
where  once  it  was  the  voice  of  dreams  and  contemplation ;  the 
half-tints  have  yielded  to  the  hottest  of  colors  and  the  darkest  of 
shadows.  Into  his  playing  in  the  earlier  days  went  contemplation 
and  introspection  ;  through  it  now  power  and  passion  devour  their 
way  to  expression.  Always  Paderewski's  playing  has  exprest 
himself  as  well  as  the  music  ;  he  has  dominated  his  music  as  he 
has  dominated  his  audience.  Ten  years  ago  it  exprest  one  self. 
Now  it  must  perforce  express  another  that  has  succeeded.  It  is 
not  caprice  or  deliberation  that  has  changed  his  playing  ;  irresisti- 
ble goading  from  within  has  wrought  the  transformation — perhaps 
even  in  a  measure  unconsciously  to  the  pianist  himself.  He  can 
set  himself  back  not  one  whit  more  than  can  the  rest  of  us.  In  his 
secret  heart,  he  may,  even  as  do  most  sensitive  men,  deplore  a 
vanished  past." 

After  reading  Mr.  Henderson  in  The  Sun  (New  York)  one  is 
tempted  to  ask.  Has  the  old  Paderewski  come  again  in  Mr.  Hof- 
mann?    Mr.  Henderson  says  of  the  younger  man  : 

"  The  technical  dexterity  and  dynamic  range  which  he  had  of  ok! 
are  still  with  him,  of  course,  but  he  lias  lost  all  hardness  of  finger 
and  wrist  and  has  mellowed  and  deepened  his  original  feeling  for 
rhythmic  line  and  melodic  curve.  He  was  always  a  searcher  after 
symmetry  of  phrase  and  the  light  and  shade  of  infinite  varieties  of 
finger  accent  and  the  elusive  rubato  ;  but  of  the  Moating,  upborne 
breath  of  the  vital  legato  lie  never  was  master  till  now.  No  pian- 
ist living  can  evoke  from  his  instrument  a  more  beautiful  singing 
tone  than  Hofmann  brought  forth  yesterday  afternoon,  and  this 
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cantilena  was  preserved  throughout  every 
work,  in  melodic  utterance  of  every  charac- 
ter, in  solemn  procession  of  chords,  in  filmy 
weavings  of  scales  and  trills,  and  in  all  the 
more  scintillant  exfoliations  of  fancy,  which 
are  too  often  treated  as  mere  passage  work. " 
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"SUBMERGED  RENOWN" 

IF  the  phrase  "submerged  renown"  had 
been  furnished  us  earlier  it  might  have 
covered  the  case  of  the  late  Mary  J.  Holmes, 
whose  wide  popularity  was  recently  consid- 
ered in  these  pages.  The  phrase  was  struck 
out  by  Stevenson  and  Mark  Twain  during  a 
conversation  the  pair  held  while  sitting  on  a 
bench  in  Washington  Square,  New  York. 
"  Submerged  fame,"  "submerged  reputation" 
were  variants  the  two  discust,  but  they  finally 
decided  that  the  fact  was  best  covered  by  the 
one  given  above,  "submerged  renown."  The 
phrase  once  accepted  was  fitted  to  one  Davis, 
whom  Stevenson  had  discovered  to  be  "the 
American  author  whose  fame  and  acceptance  " 
stretched  widest  in  the  United  States.  Says  Mark  Twain  in  a 
section  of  his  autobiography  printed  in  the  The  Sunday  Maga- 
zine (New  York,  November  3) : 

"While  in  a  bookshop  or  bookstall  [in  Albany]  he  had  noticed  a 
long  rank  of  small  books,  cheaply  but  neatly  gotten  up,  and  bear- 
ing such  titles  as  'Davis's  Selected  Speeches,'  'Davis's  Selected 
Poetry,'  Davis's  this  and  Davis's  that,  and  Davis's  the  other 
thing:  compilations,  every  one  of  them,  each  with  a  brief,  com- 
pact, intelligent,  and  useful  introductory  chapter  by  this  same 
Davis,  whose  first  name  I  have  forgotten." 

Mark  Twain  confesses  that  when  put  to  the  question  he  thought 
he  could  name  the  man  of  widest  fame,  but  modesty  forbade  him 
to  speak.     Stevenson  noticed  and  said  : 

"'Save  your  delicacy  for  another  time — you  are  not  the  one. 
For  a  shilling  you  can't  name  -the  American  author  of  widest  note 
and  popularity  in  the  States.     But  I  can.' 

"Then  he  went  on  and  told  about  that  Albany  incident.  He 
had  inquired  of  the  shopman.  'Who  is  this  Davis?' 

"The  answer  was,  'An  author  whose  books  have  to  have  freight 
trains  to  carry  them,  not  baskets.     Apparently  you  have  not  heard 
of  him? ' 

"Stevenson  said  no,  this  was  the  first  time.     The  man  said  : 

"'Nobody  has  heard  of  Davis ;  you  may  ask  all  around  and  you 
will  see.     You  never  see  his  name  mentioned  in  print,  not  even  in 
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advertisement ;  these  things  are  of  no  use  to 
Davis,  not  any  more  than  they  are  to  the  winds 
and  the  sea.  You  never  see  one  of  Davis's 
books  floating  on  top  of  the  United  States ; 
but  put  on  your  diving  armor  and  get  yourself 
lowered  away  down  and  down  and  down  till 
you  strike  the  dense  region,  the  sunless  re- 
gion of  eternal  drudgery  and  starvation  wages 
— there  you'll  find  them  by  the  million.  The 
man  that  gets  that  market,  his  fortune  is 
made,  his  bread  and  butter  are  safe,  for  those 
people  will  never  go  back  on  him.  An  author 
may  have  a  reputation  which  is  confined  to  the 
surface,  and  lose  it  and  become  pitied,  then 
despised,  then  forgotten,  entirely  forgotten — 
the  frequent  steps  in  a  surface  reputation.  A 
surface  reputation,  however  great,  is  always 
mortal,  and  always  killable  if  you  go  at  it  right 
—with  pins  and  needles,  and  quiet  slow  poison, 
not  with  the  club  and  tomahawk.  But  it  is 
a  different  matter  with  the  submerged  reputa- 
tion— down  in  the  deep  water ;  once  a  favo- 
rite there,  always  a  favorite ;  once  beloved, 
always  beloved  ;  once  respected,  always  re- 
spected, honored,  and  believed  in.  For,  what 
the  reviewer  says  never  finds  its  way  down 
into  those  placid  deeps ;  nor  the  newspaper 
sneers,  nor  any  breath  of  the  winds  of  slander  blowing  above. 
Down  there  they  never  hear  of  these  things.  Their  idol  may  be 
painted  clay  up  there  at  the  surface,  and  fade  and  waste  and  crum- 
ble and  blow  away,  there  being  much  weather  there ;  but  down 
below  he  is  gold  and  adamant  and  indestructible.'  ' 
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JOYS  OF  AN  EDITOR 

F  all  editors  are  like  the  one  who  is  self-confest  in  Mr.  How- 
ells's  "Recollections,"  new  writers  need  not  complain  that  the 
"old  guard"  are  leagued  against  them.  Neither  need  they  resort 
to  devious  ways  to  get  the  editor's  welcoming  approval.  Mr. 
Howells,  in  writing  of  the  days  when  he  edited  T/ie  Atlantic,  tells 
how  "the  acceptable  manuscript,  especially  from  an  unknown 
hand,  brought  a  glow  of  joy  which  richly  compensated  me  for  all  I 
suffered  from  the  others."  "  To  feel  the  touch  never  felt  before,  to 
be  the  first  to  find  the  planet  unimagined  in  the  illimitable 
heaven  of  art,  to  be  in  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  talent,  with  the  light 
that  seems  to  mantle  the  written  page,"  he  exclaims  ecstatically, 
"who  would  not  be  an  editor  for  such  a  privilege?"  The  new 
talent  that  tried  to  disguise  its  sex,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "never  de- 
ceived the  editor,  even  when  it  deceived  the  reader."     Yet  Mr. 
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FOUR   OF  THE    NOTABLE  EX-EDITORS    OF    "THE   ATLANTIC   MONTHLY. 


Howells  is  obliged  to  confess  one  notable  exception  ;  and  that  was 
"the  very  signal  and  very  noted  instance  of  Miss  Mary  N.  Murfree, 
whom,  till  I  met  her  face  to  face,  I  never  suspected  for  any  but 
(  harles  Egbert  Craddock."     Mr.  Howells  continues: 

"  The  severely  simple,  the  robust,  the  athletic,  hand  which  she 
wrote  would  have  sufficed  to  carry  conviction  of  her  manhood 
against  any  doubt.  But  I  had  no  doubts.  I  believe  I  took  the 
irst  story  she  sent,  and  for  three  or  four  years  I  addrest  my  letters 
>f  acceptance,  or  criticism,  to  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  Mur- 
;reesboro',  Tenn.,  without  the  slightest  misgiving.  Then  she  came 
to  Boston,  and  Aldrich,  who  had  succeeded  me,  and  who  had  al- 
ready suffered  the  disillusion  awaiting  me,  asked  me  to  meet  Crad- 
dock at  dinner.  He  had  asked  Dr.  Holmes  and  Lawrence  Barrett, 
too ;  and  I  should  not  attempt  to  say  whose  astonishment  he  en- 
joyed most.  But  I  wish  I  could  recall  word  for  word  the  exquisite 
terms  in  which  Dr.  Holmes  turned  his  discomfiture  into  triumph 
in  that  most  delicately  feminine  presence. 

"The  proof  of  identity,  if  any  were  needed,  came  with  the  rich, 
full  pipe  of  a  voice  in  which  she  answered  our  words  and  gasps  of 
amaze.  In  literary  history  I  fancy  there  has  been  no  such  perfect 
masquerade  ;  but  masquerade  was  the  least  part  of  Miss  Murfree's 
success.  There  seems  in  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  recent  literary 
explosions  an  eclipse  of  that  fine  talent,  as  strong  as  it  is  fine,  and 
as  native  as  it  is  rare ;  but  I  hope  that  when  the  vaporous  reputa- 
tions blow  away,  her  clear  light  will  show  the  stronger  for  its 
momentary  obscuration.  She  was  the  first  to  express  a  true  South- 
ern quality  in  fiction,  and  it  was  not  the  less  Southern  because  it 
rendered  the  'strange,  rude,  wild  life  of  a  small  section  of  the 
greater  section  which  still  unhappily  remains  a  section.  One 
might  have  said,  looking  back  from  the  acknowledged  fact  of  her 
personality,  that  a  woman  of  the  Rosa  Bonheur  type  could  well 
have  caught  the  look  of  that  half-savagery  in  her  men ;  but  that 
only  a  man  could  have  touched  in  the  wilding,  flower-like,  pathetic 
loveliness  of  the  sort  of  heroine  she  gave  to  art." 

Mr.  Howells  and  his  predecessors  in  the  editorial  chair,  we  are 
told,  were  accused  of  harboring  a  superstition  "that  The  Atlantic 
was  unfriendly  to  all  literature  outside  of  Boston  or  New  England, 
or,  at  farthest,  New  York  or  Philadelphia."  This  appears  to  the 
present  writer  to  be  the  time  to  disclaim  the  existence  of  any  such 
superstition,  now  that  the  November  number  of  The  Atlantic  cele- 
brates its  semicentennial.  The  belief  as  a  superstition  gave  the 
editors  some  trouble  in  the  endeavor  to  "enlighten"  the  magazine's 
critics.  "The  fact  was  that  there  was  elsewhere  little  writing 
worth  printing  in  it,"  observes  the  writer,  "but  that  little  was  cor- 
dially welcomed."  The  fortunate  "outlanders  "  were  to  a  large  ex- 
tent exponents  of  that  tempered  realism  which  became  a  note  of 
The  Atlantic,  and  Mr.  Howells  acknowledges  sharing  with  Lowell 
and  Fields  their  "passion  for  the  common,  for 'the  familiar  and 
low.'"  But  some  of  these  studies  of  an  earlier  time,  Mr.  Howells 
thinks,  "would  only  come  to  trouble  joy  in  the  younger"  readers. 


who  "delight  in  the  human-nature  fakers  of  our  latter-day  fiction." 
Of  the  most  noteworthy  we  read  : 

"  Even  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  magazine,  Bret  Harte,  of  Califor- 
nia, had  appeared  in  it ;  and  others  of  the  San-Francisco  school, 
notably  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  had  won  an  easy  entrance  after 
him.  Where,  indeed,  would  Mr.  Stoddard  have  been  denied,  if  he 
had  come  with  something  so  utterly  fresh  and  delicious  as  'A 
Prodigal  in  Tahiti  '?  Branches  he  bore  of  that  and  many  another 
enchanted  stem,  which  won  his  literature  my  love,  and  keeps  it  to 
this  day,  so  that  a  tender  indignation  rises  in  my  heart  when  I  find 
it  is  not  known  to  every  one.  John  Hay,  so  great  in  such  different 
kinds,  came  also  with  verse  and  fiction,  studies  of  the  West,  and 
studies  of  the  lingering  East  in  Spain  as  he  had  found  it  in  his 
'Cascilian  Days.'  Later  came  Mark  Twain,  originally  of  Missouri, 
but  then  provisionally  of  Hartford,  and  now  ultimately  of  the 
Solar  System,  not  to  say  the  Universe.  He  came  first  with  'A 
True  Story,'  one  of  those  noble  pieces  of  humanity  with  which  the 
South  has  atoned  chiefly  if  not  solely  through  him  for  all  its  de- 
spite to  the  negro.  Then  he  came  with  other  things,  but  preemi- 
nently with  'Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi,'  which  I  hope  I  am 
not  too  fondly  mistaken  in  thinking  I  suggested  his  writing  for  the 
magazine.  'A  True  Story '  was  but  three  pages  long,  and  I  re- 
member the  anxiety  with  which  the  business  side  of  the  magazine 
tried  to  compute  its  pecuniary  value.  It  was  finally  decided  to 
give  the  author  twenty  dollars  a  page,  a  rate  unexampled  in  our 
modest  history.  I  believe  Mr.  Clemens  has  since  been  offered'a 
thousand  dollars  a  thousand  words,  but  I  have  never  regretted  that 
we  paid  him  so  handsomely  for  his  first  contribution." 


JEOPARDY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STAGE 

PEOPLE  who  are  looking  about  to  find  why.  aside  from  the 
absolute  failures,  the  theatrical  season  is  so  dull  are  not  en- 
couraged by  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman,  who  sees  The  drama  in  New 
York  to  be  "  in  a  position  of  absolute  jeopardy."  In  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Worldhe  declares  that  this  condition  is  brought 
about  by  the  multiplication  of  theaters  and  the  small  number  of 
"writers  of  intellectual  and  technical  equipment  to  compete  with 
the  many  theaters  that  are  constantly  needing  material  for  enter- 
tainment." The  country  at  large  also  demands  the  best  and  con- 
sequently draws  off  the  leading  players  for  a  part  of  the  year.  The 
necessity  of  meeting  the  claims  of  outsiders,  he  says,  "has  gradu- 
ally had  the  effect  of  diluting  both  the  drama  and  its  performance, 
and.  consequently,  of  lowering  the  standard  of  the  stage  as  an 
institution."     He  continues  : 

"Conditions  in  the  theaters  have  never  changed  and  never  will 
change.  They  are  the  same  to-day  that  they  were  when  the  drama 
began.  We  are  now  affected  with  the  same  emotions  that  life  lias 
always  held  ;   and  the  stage,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  is  only  a 
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Who  declares  that  "  there  can  be  no  dura- 
bility, stability,  or  future  for  plays  which 
reflect  what  is  contemptible,  sordid,  or  degra- 
ding in  life.'" 


mirror  that  reflects  life.     Taste  in  plays  and  costumes  may  change, 
but  life  remains  conventional. 

"Whatever  may  be  its  form,  any  play  will  have  a  sufficient  audi- 
ence if  it  deals  with  subjects  of  universal  interest.  The  American 
public  will  always  patronize  what  is  good  of  its  kind,  whether  it 
be  tragedy,  comedy,  romantically  poetic  drama,  or  farce.  The 
successful  manager  must  be  allied  by  sympathy  and  predilection 

to  the  tastes  of  a  universal 
public  :  to  go  against  this 
taste  is  to  try  to  force 
water  up-stream. 

"  There  can  be  no  dura- 
bility, stability,  or  future 
for  plays  which  reflect 
what  is  contemptible, 
sordid,  or  degrading  in 
life,  or  which  depend  for 
their  value  purely  on  de- 
picting such  elements. 

"My  personal  ideal  of 
the  drama  is  that  plays 
should  reflect  life,  not  in 
its  sordid  and  degrading 
details,  but  in  those  in- 
spiring, universal  truths 
which  exalt  the  mind. 
The  Ibsen  drama,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  purely  exotic 
condition  and  interesting 
only  as  a  clinic  of  the 
morbid  emotions.  I  re- 
gard it  as  merely  a  tenta- 
tive form  of  drama,  be- 
cause it  represents  only 
the  gropings  and  experi- 
ments of  modern  philoso- 
phers. They  are  prowl- 
ing around  the  bulwarks  of  what  is  conventional. 

"  Such  plays  are  seldom  produced  by  theatrical  managers  of  ex- 
perience, but  by  actors  who  see  in  them  opportunities  for  'acting' 
in  the  narrow,  professional  sense.  Even  now  a  reaction  is  setting 
in  against  the  Ibsen  drama  and  the  so-called  school  of  play  writing 
it  has  created  in  Continental  Europe,  its  birthplace. 

"  Literalness  on  the  stage  can  never  conform  to  the  established 
idea  of  what  is  dramatic  art.  The  general  public — I  except  a  lim- 
ited number  of  cranks — do  not  want  it  in  the  theater.  If  they  did, 
Arnold  Daly,  with  all  his  ambitions,  would  be  not  only  a  prophet. 
but  a  financier.  He  must  surely  fail  in  pursuit  of  his  mistaken 
idea." 

Mr.  Winter  of  The  Tribune  (New  York),  in  a  reply  to  Mr. 
Frohman's  letter,  takes  exception  to  the  statement  that  "  the  suc- 
cessful manager  must  be  allied  by  sympathy  and  predilection  to  the 
tastes  of  a  universal  public."     He  declares  in  The  Tribune: 

"  The  public  taste  is  not  formulated  and  it  can  not  be  prejudged. 
Edwin  Booth  never  deferred  to  any  assumed  standard  of  popular 
taste  ;  yet  he  made  at  least  three  fortunes,  and  he  died  worth  about 
half  a  million  dollars— if  money  is  to  be  the  test  of  success.  Henry 
Irving  never  deferred  to  any  theory  of  popular  taste  ;  yet  he  earned 
fortune  after  fortune,  and  he  held  the  destiny  of  the  British  stage, 
if  not  that  of  the  whole  English-speaking  stage,  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  for  many  years.  To  be  'allied  by  sympathy  and  predi- 
lection to  a  universal  public  taste'  is  to  be  allied  to  some  very 
low.  very  vulgar,  very  carnal  predilections.  It  is  the  province  of 
the  intellect  to  lead,  not  to  follow;  not  to  give  to  any  portion  of 
the  public  what  it  might  be  assumed  to  want,  but  to  lead  every 
part  of  the  public  to  want  what  it  ought  to  have.  Accomplishment 
of  that  purpose  is  what  makes  a  theatrical  producer  a  manager, 
and  not  merely  a  janitor.  The  effort  to  accomplish  that  result  has 
wrecked  fortunes  and  broken  hearts  before  now,  and  doubtless  it 
will  again.  But  the  accomplishment  of  it  is  a  noble  service  to 
iety,  and  it  places  and  maintains  the  great  art  of  acting  on  the 
highest  level.  Eternal  vigilance,  eternal  labor,  and  the  courage  to 
endure  defeat  and  loss — that  is  the  price  of  its  accomplishment. 
But  it  can  be  accomplished.  It  was  that  achievement  which  made 
Henry  Irving  not  only  a  marvelous  actor,  but  the  manager  of  in- 
tual  societv  wherever  he  went." 


THE  THORNY  PATH  OF  REALISM 

""HE  path  of  the  realist  in  literature  is.  not  one  of  roses.  When 
-*■  he  attempts  an  honest  analysis  of  human  things  he  is  met  by 
a  formidable  dilemma:  "If,  for  artistic  reasons,  he  restricts  his 
choice  of  persons  and  passions,  or  subdues  his  treatment  of  them, 
he  is  told,  and  wisely  told,  that  his  picture  is  conventional  and  un- 
true to  life.  But  if  he  boldly  enters  terra  damnata,  and  faithfully 
reproduces  the  details,  he  is  told  that  altlio  his  picture  may  be 
true  to  life,  it  is  too  unpleasant,  and  would  he  kindly  remove  it?" 
In  these  words  Mr.  William  Romaine  Paterson  presents  the  situa- 
tion created  by  the  controversy  in  England  over  the  "fleshly  "  state 
of  her  current  fiction.  It  is  his  belief  that  "there  never  was  an 
age  in  which  the  realistic  method  was  so  justified."  but  the  novel- 
ist who  elects  the  method  is  sure  to  be  treated  to  all  kinds  of  in- 
consistent rebukes.  Mr.  Paterson  is  particularly  incensed  over  a 
protest  against  what  is  called  "the  degradation  of  the  modern 
novel,"  signed  by  "A  Man  of  Letters  "  and  published  in  The  Book- 
man (London,  October).  This  writer  urges  us  to  "put  aside  all 
fantastic  and  disordered  imagination,  tho  boasting  itself  to  be  real- 
ism," and  begs  us  to  return  to  the  "true  classics."  Mr.  Peterson, 
writing  in  The  Daily  Chronicle  (London),  recalls  to  the  "Man  of 
Letters  "  some  of  the  things  he  would  find  there.     Thus  : 

"If 'A  Man  of  Letters,' equipped  with  this  critical  apparatus, 
had  been  a  contemporary  of  /Eschylus  and  Sophocles,  is  it  certain 
that  he  would  not  have  rejected  with  horror  the  terrible  subjects 
which  those  great  men  turned  into  plays?  Could  he  have  endured 
the  situation  created  by  Phcedra  in  the  'Hippolytus  '  of  Euripides? 
That  situation  was  recently  reproduced  in  a  London  suburb,  and 
we  heard  all  about  it  in  the  divorce  court.  But  if  a  modern  novel 
ist  attempted  to  handle  it,  'A  Man  of  Letters'  would  probably  crv. 
'  Fie  !  fie  ! ' 

"But  it  does  seem  as  if  all  the  novels  and  dramas,  discreet  and 
indiscreet,  form  nothing  except  the  annals  of  Aphrodite.  The  cli- 
max, for  instance,  of  the  greatest  poem  of  the  modern  era — 
(ioethe's  'Faust* — is  meaningless  unless  we  know  that  at  some 
point  in  the  middle  of  the  play  innocence  was  transformed  into 
guilt.  1  confess,  indeed,  that  this  recurring  decimal  frequently 
bores  me.  I  grow  weary  of  the  eternal  permutations  and  combi- 
nations of  lovers,  and  I  have  ceased  to  read  Boccaccio.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  it  is  Love  more  as  devil  than  as  angel  who  holds 
the  key  of  most  of  the  great  dramatic  situations.  'A  Man  of  Let- 
ters '  bids  novelists  be  guided  by  the  ideal  love,  'the  star  of  Dante 
which  leads  up  to  highest  heaven.'  But  it  is  really  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  tolerate  this  nonsense  which  is  talked  about  Dante  and 
Beatrice. 

"Disguise  it  as  we  may,  the  truth  remains  that  Dante  spent  Ids 
most  ardent  years  loving  another  man's  wife.  One  wonders  what 
Messer  Simone  dei  Bardi  would  think  of  the  great  tenderness 
which  all  kinds  of  sentimental  writers  have  displayed  for  Dante's 
obsession?  Any  one  who  has  read  'Vita  Nuova '  knows  that 
Dante  was  a  man  of  gigantic  passion,  and  that  in  his  case,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Byron  and  of  Burns,  it  was  love  both  balked  and  sat- 
isfied which  gave  the  real  motive  power.  In  'Purgatorio '  there 
are  passages  in  which  Dante,  with  a  somewhat  strange  humility, 
causes  Beatrice  to  chide  him  for  having  succumbed  to  a  certain 
frailty.  And  as  for  'fantastic  and  disordered  imagination.'  'A 
Man  of  Letters  '  knows  that  the  most  astonishing  instances  are  to 
be  found  in  the  work  of  the  poet  who  made  hell — and  such  a  hell  ! 
— the  foundation  of  his  work." 

Mr.  Paterson  asserts  that  no  "realist  of  to-day  "  of  whom  he  has 
knowledge  is  "capable  of  creating  such  a  menagerie."  And  he 
goes  on  : 

"So  much  for  the  classics.  Dante,  like  another  great  realist, 
knew  that  'the  true  physician  walks  the  foulest  ward.'  But  we 
must  leave  'A  Man  of  Letters  '  to  sail  away  in  his  air-ship  with  the 
novels  of  Walter  Scott.  The  war  will  go  on  in  Mansoul.  But 
unless  it  is  to  be  a  sham  fight  the  flesh  must  be  allowed  its  combat 
with  the  spirit.  John  Bunyan  knew  all  about  it,  and  he  was  not 
afraid  of  speaking  out.  Realism  and  pathology?  No  great  liter- 
ature is  without  them.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  if  literature 
honestly  interprets  a  world  like  ours?" 
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year  he  constructed  Fort  Vancouver,  far- 
ther up  the  river,  where  he  remained  in 
charge  until  1846. 

From  18 1 8  to  1S46  the  Oregon  Country, 
extending  to  Alaska,  was,  by  a  conven- 
tion made  in  the  former  year,  under  the 
joint  occupancy  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  In  the  latter  year  the 
present  boundary  of  the  two  countries 
was  fixed  by  treaty.  During  all  this 
period  Dr.  McLoughlin,  a  man  of  almost 
gigantic  stature,  and  of  patriarchal  as- 
pect, maintained  order  throughout  the 
wild  region  within  his  domain.  His  rule 
was  practically  feudal,  and  he  lived  in 
great  state,  extending  courtesy  and  hos- 
pitality to  travelers  and  even  to  rival 
traders.  As  the  representative  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  it  was  his  duty 
to  maintain  its  monopoly  and  to  prevent 
the  Oregon  Country  from  being  settled  by 
Americans  to  the  prejudice  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's claim.  In  this  he  was  effectual  until 
the  great  inrush  of  American  pioneers  in 
1843-46.  He  then  found  himself  in  the 
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nent American  occupation.  His  last  years 
were  clouded  by  tmjust  accusations  of 
cruelty  and  by  an  effort  to  sequestrate 
the  remnant  of  his  personal  land  holdings. 
These  matters  were  righted,  however,  by 
documentary  proof  and  by  legislative  ac- 
tion, and  he  will  always  be  held  in  loving 
memory  as  the  "Father  of  Oregon." 
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medical  specialist,  whose  sway  over  his  de- 
luded followers  is  more  inexorable,  more 
damaging  in  its  consequences  than  that 
exercised  by  the  protagonist  of  any  other 
cult,  ancient  or  modern.  The  main  in- 
terest of  the  novel  lies  in  its  character  de- 
lineations, which  are  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  types  taken  from  the  medical 
profession.  These  are  vigorously  drawn, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  village 
physician,  Dr.  Rook,  who  believes  in 
"letting  nature  alone,"  do  not  form  an 
engaging  array  of  portraits. 

The  principal  character  of  the  book  is 
the  famous  nerve  specialist,  Dr.  Russett, 
who  prescribes  for  the  heroine.  Lucia 
Lomas,  several  years'  treatment  at  a 
Swiss  sanatorium,  in  which  he  is  secretly 
interested.  Thither  Lucia  goes,  accom- 
panied by  her  husband,  and,  altho  there 
is  really  nothing  seriously  the  matter  with 
her,  she  is  put  through  a  course  of  treat- 
ment that  brings  her  to  the  verge  of  a 
dangerous  illness. 

Under  cover  of  this  Swiss  sanatorium 
many  of  the  current  fads  of  diet,  dress, 
exercise,  bathing  are  held  up  to  ridicule, 
and  the  experiences  of  the  patients  who 
religiously  follow  out  the  regimen  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Vouvray.  the  head  of  the 
institution,  in  his  elaboration  of  "the 
monkey  theory"  are  decidedly  novel  and 
entertaining.  Ludicrous  as  they  are,  how- 
ever, as  showing  the  lengths  to  which 
human  gullibility  may  go,  there  is  an  un- 
dercurrent of  tragic  pathos  in  the  story 
which  lifts  it  out  of  the  realm  of  the  mere 
clever  satire  into  a  careful  analysis  of  con- 
ditions which  the  author  evidently  thinks 
are  fraught  with  danger  to  humanity. 

The  personages  in  the  novel  are  mas- 
terly portrayals,  but  they  do  not  excite 
the  reader's  sympathy,  while  the  story,  as 
a  whole,  in  spite  of  its  many  brilliant  pas- 
sages, is  not  entirely  convincing,  and 
leaves  the  impression  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  main  theme  the  author  has 
not  been  free  from  a  tendency  to  exag- 
geration, which  rather  weakens  his  ar- 
raignment of  the  medical  profession. 

Maccunn,  Florence  A.  Mary  Stuart  Illus- 
trated. 8vo.  pp.  xii-315.  New  York  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton   &  Co.     $2  net. 

McLaren.  L.  L.  High  Living.  Recipes  from 
Southern  Climes.  umo,  pp.  <;K  New  York:  Paul 
Elder   &  Co.      75  cents  net. 

McSpadden,  J.  Walker  Stories  from  Chaucer. 
Illustrated.  i6mo.  pp.  xiv-234.  .New  York. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &  Co.      60  cents. 

Madden,  Eva.  Two  Royal  Foes.  Frontispiece. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi— 343.  New  York.  The  McClure  Co. 
$1.25  net. 

Mattapoisett  and  Old  Rochester,  Massachu- 
setts. Being  a  Historj  of  These  Towns  and  also  in 
part  of  Marion  and  a  Portion  of  Wareham.  Pre- 
pared Under  the  Direction  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Town  of  Matta  ted.      i2mo,  pp.  xii- 

424.     New  York-  The  Grafton  Press.     $2  net. 

Mlghelg,  Philip  Verrill.  Sunnyside  Tad.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  323.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.     Si. 2 5  net. 

Miller,  Olive  Thorne.  Harry's  Runaway  and 
What  Came  of  It  Illustrated.  7  2mo,  pp.  243. 
Boston-   Houghton,  Mifflin   &  Co.      $1.25  net. 

Morgan,  C.  Campbell.  1)1).  The  Parables  of  the 
Kingdom.  i2mo.  pp.  221.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.     Si  net. 

Morgan,  George.  The  True  Patrick  Henry.  Il- 
lustrated. 121  \i-492.  Philadelphia:  J.  B-. 
Lippincott  Co.     $2  net.  • 

Oliver.  Frederick  Scott.  Alexander  Hamilton. 
An  Essay  on  American  Union.  Frontispiece  and  a 
Map.  8mo,  pp.  xiii-502.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     S2.50  net. 

Ollivant,  Alfred.     Redcoat  Captain.     A  St. 
That  Country.      Illustrated,      nmo,   pp.    200. 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Poulsson,  Emilie.  Father  and  Baby  Plays.  Il- 
lustrated. 8vo,  pp.  x  York.  The  Cen- 
tury Co.     $1.25. 

Pyle,  Katharine,  and  Porter,  Laura  Spencer. 
Theodora.  Illustrated.  1  2-r.o,  pp.  vi-271.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Br 


Reade,  Charles.  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
Frontispiece.  nmo,  pp.  xi-722.  New  Y'ork: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell    &  Co.      $1  25  net. 

Rich,  Walter  H.  Feathered  Game  of  the  North- 
east. 8vo,  pp.  xvi-432.  With  85  full-page  illus- 
trations and  a  colored  frontispiece  by  the  author. 
New  York.   Thomas  Y.  Crowell    &  Co.      $3. 

Mr.  Rich's  book  is  the  work  of  a  prac- 
tical sportsman,  who  has  hunted  nearly 
every  bird  of  the  eighty-seven  specimens 
which  he  describes,  and  who  has,  at  the 
same  time,  an  evident  fondness  and  appre- 
ciation of  wood  and  lake,  hill  and  vale, 
that  will  commend  what  he  has  written 
to  the  nature-lover,  pure  and  simple,  as 
well  as  to  those,  who,  like  himself,  "study 
nature  over  a  gun-barrel."  In  a  way  his 
book  is  rather  unique  of  its  kind;  for  the 
sportsman's  manual  is  usually  a  dry  com- 
pilation of  technical  information,  very 
necessary,  of  course,  to  those  who  use  it, 
but  not  at  all  suited,  or  intended,  to  be  a 
literary  companion.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  thoroughgoing  book  of  orni- 
thology in  the  mazes  of  whose  classifica- 
tions the  sportsman  would  be  more  lost 
than  in  the  wilds  of  his  own  forests;  or 
else,  there  is  the  recognized  "nature 
book,"  lineal  descendant  of  White's  "Sel- 
borne,"  with  its  charming  descriptions 
interspersed  with  entertaining  observa- 
tions on  any  one  of  the  myriad  objects, 
animate  or  inanimate,  that  go  to  make  up 
the  beauty  of  a  country  landscape — but 
all  without  classification,  and  quite  use- 
less as  a  work  of  reference. 

The  present  volume  is  an  attempt  to 
combine  the  accurate,  the  practically  useful 
with  the  picturesque  in  a  way  that  should 
make  it  at  once  the  necessary  vade  mecum 
of  the  sportsman  who  would  know  the 
best  method  and  season,  the  kind  of  gun 
and  ammunition,  the  most  likely  place 
and  the  proper  breed  of  dog  to  reckon 
with  in  hunting  a  particular  variety  of 
game,  as  well  as  the  companion  of  the 
man  who  likes  a  tale  of  the  open,  simply 
told,  or  a  hunting  yarn  that  is  neither  too 
technical  in  the  telling,  nor  too  improb- 
able to  remain  in  the  realm  of  fact.  Mr, 
Rich  does  strain  credibility  a  trifle  in 
some  of  his  statements,  a  possible  con- 
tingency of  which  he  seems  to  be  quite 
aware,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  account  of 
woodcock-hunting,  when  he  declares  that 
he  has  seen  two  of  these  birds,  in  spite  of 
all  sporting  traditions  io  the  contrary, 
take   to   a   tree   when    disturbed. 

Mr.  Rich's  hunting  lias  all  been  done  in 
Xew  England,  and  his  book  is  consequently 
descriptive  of  thai  section  of  the  country. 
On  the  whole,  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  thoroughly  reliable  and  entertaining 
volume,  whose  illustrations,  tho  somewhat 
flat  and  lacking  in  perspective,  are  an  aid 
to  the  text. 

Rollins,  Frank  West.  What  Can  a  Young  Man 
Do?  i2mo,  pp.  viii  u'i-  I:  -1  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.      Si. so  net. 

Schillings,  C.  S.  In  Wildest  Africa.  (Trans- 
lated by  Frederic  Whyte.)  Illustrated.  New 
York:   Harper    &  Brothers.     $5  net. 

President  Roosevelt,  who  is  both  a 
lover  and  student  of  nature  as  well  as  "a 
mighty  hunter,"  expresses  himself  in  his 
"Outdoor  Pastimes  of  an  American  Hunt- 
er" as  highly  delighted  with  Mr.  Schil- 
lings's  previous  work,  "With  Flashlight 
and  Rifle  in  Equatorial  East  Africa."  It 
is,  indeed,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
latter  book  produced  a  sensation  among 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  satisfied 
with  such  works  as  those  of  Mungo  Park, 
Gordon  Cumming,  Livingstone,  and  Stan- 
ley. 


From  the  dim  twilight  of  African  travel 
indicated  by  the  first-mentioned  we  have 
now  gradually  emerged  not  only  to  the 
daylight  of  more  modern  explorers,  but 
to  the  wonderful  flashlight  of  Mr.  Schil- 
lings, by  which  he  illuminates  the  mid- 
night darkness  of  the  African  jungle,  and 
shows  us  the  beasts  of  prey  prowling  after 
their  food.  The  power  of  the  photograph 
in  revealing  the  marvels  of  tropical  scen- 
ery has  never  been  so  clearly  demon- 
strated as  in  this  volume,  wherein  the 
spirit  of  adventure  is  blent  with  the  scien- 
tific spirit  of  investigation.  For  the  es- 
pecial feature  to  be  noticed  in  his  work  is 
this:  Mr.  Schillings  is  not  a  mere  hunter 
like  Gordon  Cumming.  His  pride  does 
not  lie  in  the  certainty  with  which  he  can 
pull  a  trigger  and  kill  a  lion.  He  is  a 
naturalist.  He  loves  rather  to  observe 
and  chronicle  than  to  obtain  victory  over 
the  beasts.  He  would  rather  take  a 
snapshot  than  a  rifle  shot.  In  fact,  he  is 
the  African  traveler  up  to  date,  and  while 
his  works  are  full  of  romantic  adven- 
ture, fine  description,  and  important 
scientific  observation,  their  principal  char- 
acteristic is  the  sympathy  they  evince 
with  the  wild  creatures,  and  the  wild 
scenery  which  he  has  set  before  us  so 
cleverly  both  by  pen  and  camera. 

The  three  hundred  illustrations,  made 
direct  from  negatives  which  the  author 
himself  produced,  are  quite  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  sUch  sort  of  art.  Never 
has  there  been  such  a  picture  produced  as 
that  of  the  vultures  hovering  in  air  over 
the  carcass  of  a  lion,  that  of  a  flight  of 
flamingoes,  or  of  the  lion  emerging  from 
his  lair  in  the  darkness;  the  scene  of  Mr. 
Schillings's  travels  is  the  region  of  the 
great  lakes,  from  the  caravan  route  of 
which  he  branched  off  into  the  uninhab- 
ited veldts.  His  adventures  were  vari- 
ous, and  those  who  follow  his  footsteps 
will  be  amazed  by  the  striking  descrip- 
tion he  gives  that  African  wild  life  which 
must  ere  long  vanish  away  as  completely 
as  the  bison  has  been  banished  from  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Sheehan,  Canon  P.  A.  Lisheen,  or  The  Test  of 
the  Spirits,  nmo,  pp.  vi-454.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green    &  Co. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley.  The  Rivals.  In- 
troduction by  Brander  Mathews.  Illustrated.  8mo, 
pp.  ix-132.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
$3.50  net. 

Silberrad,  Una  L.  The  Good  Comrade.  Illus- 
trated. 1 2mo,  pp.  365.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Smith,  Gertrude.  Little  Girl  and  Philip.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  188.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.     Si. 30  net. 

Smith,  Nora  Archibald.  The  Adventures  of  a 
Doll.  Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  1-64.  New  York: 
The  McClure  Co. 

Stephens,  Robert  Neilson,  and  Westerley, 
George  Hembert.  Clementina's  Highwayman.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  335.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.     $1.50  net. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  The  Sea  Fogs.  (With 
an  Introduction  by  Thomas  Rutherford  Bacon.) 
Frontispiece.  121110,  pp.  xvi-24.  New  York:  Paul 
Elder  &  Co. 

Tabb,  John  B.  Quips  and  Quiddits,  Ques  for  the 
Qurious.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  Boston:  Small,  May- 
nard   &  Co. 

Tyler,  Lyon  Gardiner,  LL.D.  Narratives  of 
Early  Virginia  1606-1625.  Map  and  Two  Fac- 
similes. 8vo,  pp.  xv-478.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     S3  net. 

Warner,  Anne.  Susan  Clegg  and  a  Man  in  the 
House.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  279.  Boston:  Lit- 
tle, Brown   &  Co.      Si. 50  net. 

Weir,  Archibald,  MA.  An  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Modern  Europe,  umo,  pp.  xv -340. 
Boston:   Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.      $2  net. 

Weyman,  Stanley  J.  Laid  Up  in  Lavender. 
T2mo,  pp.  320.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co. 

Whyte,  Christina  Gowans.  Nina's  Career.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp  vii  314,  New  York:  The 
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Accuracy  is  the  first 
Essential  of  a 
World  History 

Any    but    the   Best    is    unsatisfactory 

WHEN  you  buy  a  reference  work  the  first  requirement  should 
be  accuracy.  In  conversation  with  friends,  in  listening  to  a 
public  speaker,  in  reading  your  newspaper — especially  in  read- 
ing Literary  Digest — there  come  up  countless  questions  of  history,  cover- 
ing a  wide  range  of  space  and  time.  Facts  are  stated  which  you  wish  to 
verify.  Characters  in  history  are  alluded  to  whom  you  wish  to  know  more 
about.  Present-day  events  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  past  occurences. 
You  desire  additional  information.  You  must  have  in  your  library  a  his- 
torical reference  work  or  these  questions  must  pass  unanswered,  and  come 
up  again  and  again,  and  still  remain  unanswered. 

In  a  world  history  that  is  not  entirely  authentic,  you  may  find  an 
answer  to  your  question,  but  you  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  guess  or  the 
truth.  With  such  a  work  you  are  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  carries  an 
unreliable  watch.  Every  time  he  looks  at  it  he  wonders,  "  is  it  right?"  and 
the  more  important  the  engagement,  the  more  vexatious  the  uncertainty. 

There  are  several  publications  put  forward  as  universal  histories. 
Some  deal  only  with  the  prominent  personal  characters  of  history — some 
with  famous  events — some,  even  more  restricted,  deal  with  the  great  mili- 
tary achievements,  and  others,  while  claiming  to  cover  the  whole  general 
field  of  history,  are  the  product  of  a  single  mind,  and  therefore  can  be 
neither  authentic  nor  complete,  for  no  one  man,  no  matter  how  learned, 
could  write  an  authoritative  history  of  the  whole  world.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  in  the  span  of  a  long  life  for  one  man  to  do  the  research  and  in- 
vestigation necessary,  the  account  he  would  give  would  be  sure  to  bear  the 
impress  of  his  mind — would  be  influenced  by  his  view  of  life,  his  dispo- 
sition and  temperament. 

The  Historians' 
History  of  the  World 

is  a  work  of  cosmopolitan  authorship 

It  presents  the  work  of  two  thousand  historians  and  its  special  con- 
tributors represent  the  scholarship  of  eighteen  of  the  leading  universities 
of  the  world.  It  is  written  in  the  light  of  the  latest  research  and  is  as  ac- 
curate as  the  intelligence  of  the  present  day  and  the  tireless  work  of  the 
world's  greatest  historians  of  all  ages,  combined  with  unlimited  means  for 
special  research  and  investigation,  could  make  it. 

Literary  Digest  readers  have  shown  great  interest  in  this  splendid  work 
and  we  are  especially  desirous  that  every  one  interested  shall  learn  fully 
of  its  great  usefulness  and  far-reaching  importance. 

If  you  will  write  us  at  once,  we  shall  send  you  full  details  as  to  the 
work  itself  and  the  extremely  favorable  terms  on  which  it  is  offered  while 
the  present  edition  lasts. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 
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Wright's     Health    Underwear 

dilt'ers  from  common  underwear  in 
that  it  protects  the  wearer  from 
catching  colds.  It  is  made,  as  no 
other  underwear  is,  on  the  wonderful 
Wright's  loop-fleece  principle.  Upon 
the  foundation  fabric  is  woven  a 
myriad  of  tiny  loops  of  wool  forming 
a  fleecy  lining  to  the  garment.  This 
open  woven  fleece  gives  the  skin  the 
requisite  ventilation,  allows  the  pores 
to  breathe,  carries  off  perspiration 
and  allows  it  to  evaporate  outside, 
leaving  the  skin  dry  and  healthy. 

Ordinary  catch-cold  underwear  la 
tightly  woven,  non-absorbent,  holds 
the  perspiration  on  the  skm— chills  the 
body— gives  cold.  With  its  many  ad- 
vantages Wright's  Health  Underwear 
costs  no  more  tlian  common  under- 
wear. Ask  yonr  dealer  for  it  and 
write  for  free  book,  "The  Loop  of 
Health  and  the  Fleece  of  Comfort." 

WRIGHT'S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO.. 
75  Franklin  Street.  New  York. 


Perspiration  cannot 
affect  Liiholin  water- 
proofed linen  collars 
or  cuffs.  They  keep 
their  perfect  shape 
in    all    weather s. 


Moisture  will  imme- 
diately wilt  the  btst  of 
ordinary  linen  collars 
and  cuffs— the  button- 
holes break,  and  they 
crack    and  fray. 


L.ITHOLIN  Water-Proofed  Linen  Collars 
and  Cuffs  look  exactly  like  linen  because  they 
are  linen.  Save  time,  worry,  expense,  and  in- 
crease comfort.  Wiped  with  damp  cloth, 
they    are    as    clean    and    white    as    when     new. 

Collars  25c.  Cuffs  5OC. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  them  in  stock,  send  style, 
tize,  number  wanted,  with  remittance,  and  we 
will  mail  post  paid.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  all 
the   latest  fashionable   styles,  Jree   on    request. 

THE  FIBERLOID  COMPANY,  Dept.  13. 

1  WaverJy  Fl««,  Sew  York 


O   SUCCEED  IN    LIFE 

The  correct  words  to  use  are  readily  found  and 
their  use  explained  in  "  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  Eng 
lish,"  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.    Pri<  e,  7^0.;  bv  mail,  83c. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 

USE    CORRECT    LANGUAGE 


Ever-Ready '$* 
SafetxRazorM 


GUARANTY  Mi    best    <■!   »11  iafet» 
rr.z.rr-      <  trmptrU    tot  SI. 00  with 

sitTer-nickeled frnm*  II  Kwr-ltfadj 
bladrs,  hamHi.  and  Made  Btropper,  St- 
•r.<»ively  rased.  Kxtr,,  btsdes,  10 for 
50  eentfc,  wVim  h  i.l-<-  lit  Qem  an-t  Btsf 
I  frame".     Ten  new  Kver-Remdjr  blade*. 

Dgcdfiof  Ten  d.rllf.rie.  Mn.l  3V 
'  On    »ale    everywhere.      Mail    orders 
prepaid,  $1.00. 

American  Safety  Razor  Co. 
320  Broadway,  New  York. 


WitH  Every  Set 


CURRENT    POETRY 

The  Air-ship — at  Daybreak. 

Bv  Don  Marquis. 

The  Morning  Star  sinks  swooning  down,   the  pale 

Moon  quits  the  chase, 
We  race  the  rushing  Sun  across  the  clamorous  fields 

of  space ; 

For,  tho  our  prow  be  wreathed  about  with  purple 

sprays  of  Night, 
Our  pinions  flick  the  Dawn  that  strives  to  gain  upon 

our  flight. 

And  now.  with  forelocks  fluttering  and  manes  blown 

out  behind, 
Come    thundering    down    the    sunward    slopes    the 

Coursers  of  the  Wind — 

For  Gods  sake,  UP! — give  place  to  them,  wild  thor- 
oughbreds oi!  air; 

The  rush  of  those  tempestuous  hoofs  no  man- 
wrought  wings  may  dare! 

Ahead,  no  mirrored  gleam  flares  up  from  stream  or 

mere  below; 
Behind,  our  cloud-wake  catches  fire  and  sets  the  east 

aglow. 

Poised  on  the  very  tip  of  Time,  a  spinning  satellite, 
We  float  between  the  Hood  of  day  and  ebb  of  yester- 
night. 
Awake,  look  up,  O  cynic  world! — as  in  the  days  of  old 
Still  godlike  progress  stabs  the  sky  with  shafts  of 
shaken  gold. 

— Putnam's  Monthly  (November). 


The   K_i Had   of  the  Mothers. 

By  Theodosia  Garrison-. 

'Twas  Mary  crooned  Her  Mother  song — 

A  tender  song  and  low — 
And  Her  fair  b<  idy  b    the  tune 

Moved  softly  to  and  fro 
As  otherwhere  in  April  air 

The  tall  white  lilies  blow. 

'Twas  Mary  lifted  up  Her  face. 

Her  gentle  face  and  sweet; 
One  stood  before  Her  happiness 

With  dust  on  head  and  feet, 
And  in  her  eyes  the  look  that  cries 

Like  maimed  things  in  the  street. 

And  l.>ng  on  Mary's  Son  she  looked 

As  one  sore  famished 
Looks  on  the  feast  he  may  not  share. 

Fair  wine  and  plenteous  bread. 
And,  "  I  am  one  whose  single  son 

Died  on  her  breast,"  she  said. 

"I  am  that  mother  whose  one  son 

Died  roselike  on  my  breast 
Or  ever  thrice  upon  my  lips 

His  baby  lips  were  prest 
Or  ere  he  spake  for  my  love's  sake 

The  name  I  loved  the  best. 

"And  because,"  she  said,  "I  heard  strange  things 

Nor  prince  nor  priest  could  stem 
Of  tins  a  child  of  virgin  born 

In  the  inn  at  Bethlehem, 
A  weary  way  from  break  of  day 

I  come  to  beg  of  them. 

"Only  a  little  gift  I  ask 

Who  fear  to  ask  in  vain — 
Let  Thy  child  lie  a  moment's  space 

Where  my  own  child  has  lain — 
So  if  truth  men  tell  some  miracle 

May  blunt  this  sword-edged  pain." 

'Twas  Mary  raised  in  Her  sweet  arms 

The  Christ-Child  to  Her  guest 
As  one  might  hold  the  Keys  of  Heaven; 


Superior  to  Lemonade  Is 
HORSFORD'S  ACID   PHOSPHATE. 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold  water,  with 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious  summer  drink. 


Tool  Cabinets 

for 

Christmas  Presents 

Fine  polished  oak  cabinets  containing  high 
grade  standard  tools,  identically  the  same  as  we 
have  sold  in  our  store  to  mechanics  since  1848. 
OiKlil    \<>.      47—31     Tools,  9   ».SO 
SS-S4  "  IO.OO 

"  "        SS-iKI  "  1S.OO 

"  "         S4  — JO  "  20.00 

"  "     lOO— ««  "  85. OO 

Further  details  in  Catalogue  No.  2353 
(Automobilists  should  send  for  Circular  No.  2354 
of  the  "Tourist  Autokit.") 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE,   TOOLS   AND  SUPPLIES 

New  York,  Since  1848.         4th  Ave.  &  13th  St. 


FINANCING 

AN  ENTERPRISE 

By  FRANCIS  COOPER 

A  practical  book,  describing  clearly  and  plainly  the 
methods  of  securing  money  for  enterprises.  Vol.  I 
tells  how  to  investigate,  protect  and  capitalize  an  enter- 
prise ;  Vol.  II  how  to  prepare  and  present  it  to  secure 
money,  together  with  a  full  discussion  of  prospectuses, 
guaranteed  stock,  employment  of  promoters,  commis- 
sions, underwriting,  etc.  Free  from  advertising,  and 
the  only  successful  work  on  promotion.  Second  edition. 
540  pages.  Buckram  binding,  charges  paid,  $4  00. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  list  of  business  books. 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  CO. 

Rooms  33-35,  229  Broadway,   New  York 


FRACTIONAL  LOTS-STOCKS 

High-^rade  dividend  paying  stocks  and  selected  income 
bearing  bonds  in  lots  of  one  share  upwards.  Write  for 
circular  A  *21.  describing  securities  listed  upon  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  yielding  from  5  to  over  IO56  per 
annum  at  present,  quotations. 

Mailed  Upon    Request   Without  Charge  to  Yotj. 
DAILY  MARKET  LETTER. 

J.  F.  Pierson,  Jr.,  &  Co. 

(Jitembers  3\£eT»  York  Slock  Exchange) 
66  BROADWAY  :     :  NEW  YORK 


THE  PAN-TOG  CHAIR 


For  $8.50 

A  Gentlf'niun'H  Dreeing  Chair 
presses  and  creases  trousers  while  I 
you  sleep.  Positively  pre- 
vents baggy  knees.  Saves 
time  and  money.  Made  ' 
of  quartered  oak,  golden 
finish,  and  birch,  mahog- 
any finish.  When  order-  \ 
ing,  state  finish  desired.  Formerly  sold  for  $  12.50. 
Shipped  same  day  order  is  received  if  remittance  ac- 
companies order.     Descriptive  folder  on  request. 

Central  Mantel  Co  ,  1216  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PROSELYTING  JEWS  AND 
CATHOLICS 

In  a  Letter  to 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 

for  November,  Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters  gives  his 
views  on  this  subject.  30c.  per  copy;  $3.00  per  year. 
FUNK  £  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       44-60  E.  23d St.,  N.  Y. 


•Riding  tomf  ort"  ftoP*0"°and 


a  genuine 


Whitman 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.    Illustrated  catalogue 
free,    containing   everything   from 
^Saddle.  toSpitr." 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St..  n.v.cit. 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


$12 

to 

$65 


.nl>A^        k. 
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The  stranger  mother  prest 
The  Holy  Child  against  the  wild 
Heart  with  all  grief  possest. 

Deep  in  her  eyes  the  Christ-Child  gazed — 
"Now  strange,  most  strange,"  quoth  she, 
"I  see  no  more  this  stable  mean, 
A  garden  fair  I  see 
Where  children  play  as  roses  sway 
And  one  smiles  down  at  me." 

Deep  in  her  eyes  the  Christ-Child  gazed — 
"Now  strange,  most  strange,"  she  said. 
' '  I  hear  a  voice  more  glad  than  song 
'O  Heart,  be  comforted!' 
And  grief  thrice  sore  is  mine  no  more, 
But  peace  most  sweet  instead." 

'Twas  Mary  smiled  for  very  joy  — 

"Mine  own,  my  little  Son, 
Great  is  the  bliss  to  come  to  me — 

Mother,  thrice  blessed  of  One 
Whose  hand  shall  make  the  blind  to  wake, 
The  lame  to  rise  and  run." 

The  Christ-Child  hid  on  Mary's  breast 
The  tears  She  might  not  see — 
"O  Mother,  Mother,  even  Thou 
Must  break  Thy  heart  for  me ; 
The  dumb  may  talk,  the  halt  may  walk, 

But  who  may  comfort  Thee 
Against  those  days,  when  men  shall  raise 
A  cross  on  Calvary?" 

Harper's  Bazar  (December). 


PERSONAL 

Taught   Stevenson    English   Literature. — The 

man  who  taught  English  literature  to  four  great 
English  writers,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  J.  M. 
Barrie,  S.  R.  Crockett,  and  Dr.  John  Watson  ("Ian 
Maclaren")  has  just  died  in  Scotland.  His  name 
was  David  Masson,  and  a  writer  in  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  gives  a  short  history  of  Professor  Masson's 
life  and  comments  upon  the  four  famous  pupils.  To 
quote : 

All  these  novelists  studied  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, where  Professor  Masson  occupied  the  chair  of 
English  literature  from  1865  to  1895.  Stevenson 
and  Barrie  were  members  of  his  classes  in  the  early 
seventies,  while  among  other  pupils  were  William 
Archer,  the  dramatic  critic,  and  Lord  Rosebery. 

Of  all  these,  however,  perhaps  the  one  who  bears 
the  deepest  testimony  to  Masson's  influence  is  J.  M. 
Barrie,  who  once  declared  that  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  in  for  literature  one  day  when  he  saw  the  pro- 
fessor rummaging  over  a  second-hand  book-stall 
with  $1,500  in  bank-notes  bulging  out  of  his  pockets. 

A  whimsical  "thumb-nail  sketch"  of  his  old  peda- 
gog  by  Barrie  in  worth  auoting.  It  comes  in  a  series 
of  recollections  of  the  novelist's  college  days,  the 
"Edinburgh  Eleven,"  and  is  as  follows.  "Masson 
always  comes  to  my  memory  first,  knocking  nails 
into  his  desk,  or  trying  to  tear  the  gas  bracket  from 
its  socket.  lie  said  that  the  Danes  scattered  over 
England,  taking  such  a  hold  as  a  nail  takes  when  it 
is  driven  into  wood.     For  the  moment  he  saw  his 


PLEASANT  SUMMER 
Right  Food  the  Cause. 


A  AVis.  woman  says  : 

"I  was  ran  down  and  weak,  troubled 
with  nervousness  and  headache  for  the  last 
six  years.  The  least  excitement  would 
make  me  nervous  and  cause  severe  headache. 

"This  summer  T  have  been  eating  Grape- 
Nuts  regularly  and  feel  better  than  for  the 
six  years  past. 

"lam  not  troubled  with  headache  and 
nervousness,  and  weigh  more  than  I  ever 
have  before  in  my  life.  1  gained  5  lbs.  in 
one  week." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  the  book.  "The Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 


To 

Make  Insurance 
Doubly  Sure 

You   should    see  that    jour  policy   is  written  by 

the  Mutual    Life   Insurance  Company  of    New  York. 

Those  words,  "of  New  York,"  by  themselves  mean  a  lot 

on  an  insurance  policy  since  last  year.     The  Mutual  Life 

was   organized  in    1843,  and    is  the  oldest  active  Insurance 

Company  in  America,  and  the  strongest  in  the  world. 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

belongs  absolutely  to  its  policy  holders, 
and  is  now  being  managed  solely  in  their 
interest.     It  had,  December  31,  1906,  495  millions  of  assets, 
being   80  millions  in  excess  of  the  415    millions  required 
by   law  as    a    reserve  for   paying  insurance   risks    and   all 
other  legal  liabilities.     The  perfect  quality  of  its  investments 
excites  praise  and  wonder  in  all  judges  of  such  matters; 
but  it  does  more ;  it  appeals  to  the  plain  people  whose 
money  comes  slowly,  who  value  safety,  and  who  in- 
sist that  insurance  shall  be  insurance   indeed. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  write  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 

PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined  with 

The    Rosenthal 

Common  Sense  Method 

of  Practical  Liaguistry 

The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

YOU  HEAR  THE  EXACT  PRONUNCIATION  OF  EACH 
WORD  AND  PHRASE.  A  few  minute*'  practice  several  nines 
a  day  at  spare  moments  gives  a  Ihomngh  mastery  of  conversational 
Kreneh,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian. 

Send  for  testimonials,  booklet  and  letter. 
THE  I.  \\«.l    \t.  E-PHOYK   M  I    I  HOII 

N02  Metropolis  Rutlding,  Itroadway  and  Kith  Street.  New  York 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

jo  Firth  Avenue,  mow  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,    schools  and  families, 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    WM.  O.  PRATT,  Mgr, 


The   Michigan    Military   Academy 

Ideal  site.  Fine  equipment.  Prepares  for  all  colleges. 
Strong  teaching.  Genuine  military  training.  Symmet- 
rical culture.  Clean  atmosphere.  Not  a  reform  school. 
LAWERENCE  CAMERON  ffPLL.  President  and  Super- 
intendent, Orchard  Lake,  Michigan. 


SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING 


Is  the  title  of  a  ne-» 
book  on  teaching, 
embracing  prize  studies  by  a  number  of  practical 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Valuable 
introduction  by  James  M.  Greenwood,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Cloth,  $1.00  net;  by  mail.  $1.08.  Funk 
t  \\  agnails  Company,  Mew  York. 


LEARN  THE 

Realty  Business 

The  money  made  in  the  business  is 
the  fruit  of  knowledge.  Every  man 
who  owns  or  expects  to  own  prop- 
erty, every  man  who  is  now  or  in- 
tends to  be  engaged  in  this  profitable 
business,  should  investigate 

Our  Course  Prepared  by   wooTi  Lrmtn^co. 

WOOD,  HARMON  &  CO.,  of  New  York 

who  have  made  a  spectacular  success  in  the  real 
estate  business  and  are  regarded  as  experts.  Ours  is 
the  broadest  and  best  correspondence  school.  A 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Chairman 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  our  Board  of 
Directors.  Over  1 60  Courses  in  Business,  Engi- 
neering, and  College  Branches.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, stating  your  preference. 

Intercontinental  University 

1102  L  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FRENCH 

Gehman  BOOKS 


BOOMS 


Tex.  r 

<•»«     i-  A  /V  G  L/A  G  £   3 


BRENTANO'« 

a*  Ave.  &  27*  St..    New  York. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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HEATING 
the  HOME 

C  A  subject  vitally  important  to  everyone — 
personal  health,  as  well  as  comfort,  is  at  stake. 
C  Great  advance  has  been  made  by  sanitary 
science  in  the  methods  for  home  heating,  with 
healthfulness  as  the  first  consideration — after 
that,  economy. 
<L  We  are  confident  that  in  our 


we  are  nearest  the  perfect  system  for  satisfac- 
tory and  economical  home  heating.  We  can- 
not give  you  the  reasons  here.  We  ask  you  to 
write  for  our  descriptive,  illustrated  book  P, 
which  explains  the  merits  of  our  methods — 
gives  the  reason  "why" — makes  the  appeal  to 
your  own  experience.    This  book  is  mailed  free. 

Capitol    Boilers    and     Radiators    are 

equally  valuable  for  heating  Public  Buildings. 

United  States  Hoatcrfompany. 

DETROIT,   MICH. 

Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 


^ 


The  Kewanee 
System  of 

Water  Supply 


■ 


combines   over   ten 
years    of    practical 
experience   togeth- 
er with  the  techni- 
cal  knowl- 
e  d  ire       of 
trained  ex- 
perts, and 
includes 


limping     and 
storage    facili- 
ties to  meet  indi- 
i  <il  needs. 
With    the    Kewanee 
System  there  are  n"  attic 
nor  elevated  tank  tr-mti- 
les.      Modern,     scientific 
principles    only    are  utilized 
Our    new  * 64- page     Catalogue 
will  give  you  detailed  information 
on  water  supply  for  country  and 
suburban    homes,  public   institu- 
tions, hotels,  city  residences,  etc. 
The    cost   of    installing  a   Kewanee 
System    is    from    $90     upwards,    ac- 
cording to  the   individual  needs   and 
local  conditions. 
Write  for   catalogue  and  let  us 
help  yoa  solve  youi 
ply    problem  economi 
permanently.   Menti« 
Digest.     Ask  for  catal< 


Mr 

Kewanee  Water 

Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  -  -  111. 


nr  water  Blip-        A  / 
lomically  and       J,,  j 
ition  Literarv      \ 
atalog  No.  27.  £*     | 
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'he    Giant    Heater 

applied  to  central- 
draught  lamp,  gas  jet 
(open  flame  or  mantle 
burner),  artificial  or 
natural  gas,  will  heat 
any  ordinary  room  com- 
fortably in  zero  weather, 
giving  Heat  and  Light  at 
no  Additional  Cost.  No 
ashes,  no  trouble,  clean 
and  odorless,  thorough- 
ly circulates  and  puri- 
fies the  air.  Easily  applied  and  orna- 
mental. Just  the  thing  for  sickroom. 
On  Lamp       hatli,  bedroom,  den  or  offlir. 

Send  fir  booklet  and  IMtnnonials.   Price  complete,  carriage  prepaid, 

Polished  Brass,  $1.50;  Nickel  Plated,  2.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  if  returned  io  10  dayi. 

THE  GIAXT  III. I  111;  CO..  2264  Monmouth  St.,  Springfield,  flan. 


On  Gil 


HAVE  YOU   GOT  ONE  ? 


•    lii...  Improted  Tip  Top   Uuplieator,  that 
int  alvraya     -  kly  makfl   100  copiee 

m  pen-wntten  and  50  copies  from  typewritten  origin  -I. 
mplete  Duplicator,  i  ■;  C^7  ^fi  •'*•  {Vfiv^B%\  %  13 
in.)  CO  U  «P  •  •*"■»  II  t  we  don't  want 
your  mon»-y  until  you  are  satisfied,  ao  if 
interested  ju«t  write  aa  to  aend  it  on  10 
Drnyn'  Trial  without  Deposit.  That's  fair 
enough,  isn't  it?  Then  send  to-day.  Cir- 
cular of  larger  aizea  upon  remieet. 

The  Kelii  I'.  Dam  Duplicator  Co. 
Dtni  Hldg.,  1 1 3  John  St.  Row  Fort 


desk  turned  into  England;  he  whirled  an  invisible 
hammer  in  the  air,  and  down  it  came  on  'he  desk 
with  a  crash.  No  one  who  has  sat  under  Masson 
can  forget  how  the  Danes  nailed  themselves  upon 
England.  It  was  when  his  mind  groped  for  an 
image  that  he  clutched  the  bracket.  He  seemed  to 
tear  his  good  things  out  of  it.  Silence  overcame  the 
class;  some  were  fascinated  by  the  man;  others 
trembled  for  the  bracket.  It  shook,  groaned,  and 
yielded.  Masson  said  another  of  the  things  that 
made  his  lectures  literature;  the  crisis  had  passed, 
and  everbody  breathed  again." 

It  was  in  1895  that  this  rugged,  picturesque,  liter- 
ary veteran,  so  long  a  familiar  figure  in  Edinburgh 
streets,  resigned  his  chair  to  live  out  his  days  in  re- 
tirement. He  had  been  called  to  the  university 
thirty  years  before  to  succeed  the  famous  ballad 
scholar,  Professor  Aytoun,  and  twelve  years  before 
that  he  had  taken  the  vacant  place  of  the  poet 
Clough  as  professor  of  English  at  University  Col- 
lege, London.  At  nineteen  he  was  editor  of  a  re- 
ligious magazine  in  Aberdeen,  his  birthplace,  and 
at  twenty-five,  when  he  went  down  to  London,  he 
was  one  of  the  best-known  magazine  writers  in  Scot- 
land. Before  he  became  a  professor,  he  was  the  first 
editor  of  Macmillan's  Magazine,  which,  curiously 
enough,  issued  its  last  number  this  month  and  has 
died  with  its  first  great  editor. 

It  was  in  these  days  that  Carlyle,  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  warned  him  not  to  fritter  away  his 
talents  on  little  things,  but  to  concentrate  them  on 
something  big.  The  result  of  this  was  his  masterly 
"Life  and  Times  of  Milton,"  in  six  volumes  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  which  occupied  all  the  leisure 
of  twenty-one  years.  More  brilliant  is  the  smaller 
"Life  of  Chatterton,"  and  the  fourteen- volume  edi- 
tion of  De  Quincey's  works,  the  outcome  of  a  long 
and  intimate  friendship  with  the  famous  opium- 
eater,  whose  life  he  contributed  to  the  English  Men 
of  Letters  series.  There  are  many  people  in  Great 
Britain  to-day  who|feel  that  in  "Davie  a  real,  kindly 
Scot,"  Edinburgh  has  lost  her  most  distinguished 
citizen. 


Amusing  the  Moorish  Sultan. —  Among  the 
oddities  in  the  November  magazines,  is  a  clever 
article  in  The  World  'Today  by  John  H.  Avery,  de- 
scribing the  amusements  of  the  Moorish  Sultan. 
Mr.  Avery  was  for  two  years  the  official  instructor 
in  photography  to  his  sherifian  majesty.  He  found 
the  Sultan  a  great  lover  of  European  sports.  Like 
the  late  Shah  of  Persia,  he  found  infinite  diversion 
in  mechanical  toys,  motor-boats,  and  automobiles, 
which  were  brought  from  Europe  at  great  cost  for 
his  amusement.  He  became  a  great  enthusiast  of 
tennis,  billiards,  and  polo.  A  craze  for  wild  beasts 
was  satisfied  by  installing  a  royal  zoo  in  Fez;  and 
then  came  the  fancy  for  photography.  As  Mr. 
Avery  tells  it; 

After  the  wild  beasts  the  Sultan  took  a  fancy  to 
photography,  and  Sir  Harry  Maclean  sent  for  me, 
at  the  same  time  bidding  me  order  some  half  and 
full-plate  cameras  mounted  in  gold  and  silver. 
Here  was  a  fad  that  gave  more  offense  than  ever  in 
high  quarters.  Snapshots  of  the  Sultan  in  native 
dress  and  European  uniforms  were  bandied  back 
and  forth  among  wondering  country  kaids,  and  were 
generally  used  to  foment  hatred  and  disloyalty. 
Every  one  knows  how  the  orthodox  Moslem  dislikes 
to  be  photographed,  since  any  representation  of  the 
human  form  is  forbidden  by  the  religious  law.  Judge, 
then,  how  great  was  the  shock  when  the  Moors  saw 
their  Sultan — "The  Shadow  of  God" — himself  ko- 
daking here  and  there  like  an   enthusiastic  tripper! 

Still,  the  Sultan  was  really  interested  in  "sun- 
pictures."  And  while  his  gorgeous  cameras  were 
being  made  in  Paris  and  London,  he  set  gangs  of 
slaves  at  work  on  a  palatial  studio  and  darkroom 
that  cost  $30,000.  It  was  a  huge-domed  structure, 
wainscoted  with  carved  teak,  and  its  appliances  and 
Sittings  cost  a  small  fortune.  As  soon  as  I  arrived 
in  Fez  I  began  to  explain  the  working  of  a  small 
hand-camera,  of  course  through  an  interpreter.  It 
was  a  little  hard  for  the  latter  to  find  Arabic  equiva- 
lents for  "focus,"  "lens,"  and  so  on.  But  the  Sul- 
tan is  really  an  intelligent  man'  he  soon  mastered 
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the  mysteries  of  the  little  instrument  and  prest 
me  to  pass  on  to  the  bigger  machines  wherewith  he 
might  take  groups  of  his  friends. 

Great  was  his  delight  when  he  snapt  his  first  suc- 
cessful picture,  showing  Sir  Harry  Maclean  caressing 
his  favorite  hound.  For  some  weeks  the  despot 
ran  around  hugging  cameras  like  one  possest,  and 
devising  subjects  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  the  ludicrous. 
Borrowing  the  bicycle  of  Doctor  Vcrdon,  his  Eng- 
lish physician,  his  Majesty  insisted  on  Kaid  Bel 
Harty,  keeper  of  the  palace  keys,  trying  to  ride. 
But  so  great  was  the  Sultan's  hilarity  over  the  per- 
formance that  he  could  not  take  the  picture.  Bel 
Harty  is  a  tall,  dignified  old  man  of  sixty  odd,  and 
all  of  us  Christians  earned  his  undying  hatred  by 
reason  of  laughter  it  was  impossible  to  suppress,  as 
he  lurched  crazily  this  way  and  that,  and  finally 
fell  sprawling  in  the  mud! 


Goldwln  Smith  and  America. — It  is  now  about 
forty  years  since  Goldwin  Smith  left  his  chair  of 
history  at  Oxford  University  and  came  to  live  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  age  of  forty-five  he 
already  had  won  a  high  place  in  English  academic 
life.  It  was  a  long  step  from  the  old-university 
life  at  Oxford  to  a  professorship  at  Cornell,  then  an 
institution  of  a  few  years'  standing.  With  every- 
thing to  keep  him  in  England,  Goldwin  Smith  put 
all  aside  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
during  her  reconstruction  days. 

Prof.  George  M.  Wrong  writes  an  appreciative 
article  on  Professor  Smith  in  the  Boston  Transcript, 
from  which  we  quote- 

A  scholar  who  not  merely  by  his  writings  but  by 
residence  and  personal  influence  has  been  a  consid- 
erable factor  in  the  life  of  three  States  during  the 
past  sixty  years  is  certainly  noteworthy,  and  such 
is  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith.  Now  a  man  of  eighty- 
four,  he  is  spending  the  evening  of  his  life  in  scholarly 
leisure  at  his  beautiful  home  in  Toronto.  His  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  and  in  letters  remains  un- 
abated. Hardly  a  week  passes  but  a  communica- 
tion from  Goldwin  Smith  appears  in  some  leading 
periodical  of  either  the  United  States  or  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  invariably  there  is  the  grace  of  style  which 
gives  distinction  to  all  he  writes.  Never  was  there 
a  better  illustration  of  the  deep  truth  that  "the 
style  is  the  man"  than  in  his  case.  Vehement, 
ironical,  one-sided,  merciless,  as  he  has  sometimes 
been,  always  he  has  carried  himself  with  easy  grace; 
if  he  must  thrust  his  rapier  through  his  opponent  he 
has  done  it  like  a  polished  courtier;  never  for  a  mo- 
ment has  he  forgotten  the  dignity  and  poise  of  an 
English  gentleman.  On  the  political  hustings,  on 
the  platform,  in  private  intercourse,  he  has  at  no 
time  let  himself  be  so  hurried  as  to  be  slipshod.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  Goldwin  Smith  ever  committed 
the  fault  that  besets  lesser  men  in  speaking  of  be- 
ginning a  sentence  and  leaving  it  unfinished.  The 
smooth  yet  incisive  phrases  come  to  his  lips  so  com- 
plete in  form  that  they  make  one  wonder  whether 
this  readiness  and  polish  are  the  native  gifts  of 
genius  or  only  the  result  of  careful  preparation, 
which  is  the  highest  art,  because  it  conceals  art. 

Goldwin  Smith  finally  made  his  home  in  Canada, 
where  his  ideas  favoring  Canadian  annexation  to  the 
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United  States  became  very  unpopular.  But  not- 
withstanding these  radical  opinions,  he  came  to  be 
a  great  purifying  force  in  Canadian  public  life.  As 
Professor  Wrong  puts  it: 

You  may  meet  an  ambassador  or  a  labor  leader 
at  his  table.  He  takes  an  active  interest  in  char- 
itable work,  and  until  the  infirmities  of  age  overtook 
him,  visited  among  the  poor  in  person.  No  good 
cause  appeals  to  him  in  vain;  and  for  him  when  it 
is,  a  question  of  relieving  suffering  no  barriers  of  race 
or  creed  exist.  If  he  has  any  prejudices  it  is,  as  his 
books  show,  against  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews,  but 
his  name  will  be  found  among  the  helpers  of  the 
needy  of  both  creeds  in  Toronto.  As  his  recent 
writings  show,  his  mind  is  keenly  interested  in  re- 
ligious topics,  especially  as  to  what  may  be  behind 
the  veil  which  screens  from  us  the  future  life.  Like 
Charles  Kingsley,  he  has  a  keen  curiosity  to  know 
what  may  be  in  store  for  the  soul  which  passes  into 
that  other  world.  His  keenly  critical  intellect  has 
brought  its  own  qualities  to  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
There  was  a  time  when  Goldwin  Smith  wrote  on  the 
topic,  "Does  the  Bible  Sanction  American  Slavery?" 
This  hardly  seems  now  in  his  line.  His  critical 
efforts  are  turned  not  on  the  Southern  planter,  but 
on  the  Bible  itself.  Perhaps  this  restless  critical 
faculty  is  the  Nemesis  of  a  life  too  purely  intellectual. 
But  behind  it  all  is,  to -use  the  old  patristic  phrase, 
the  heart  "naturally  Christian."  Pure  in  life,  lov- 
ing his  fellow-men,  Goldwin  Smith  is  surely  among 
those  for  whom  is  reserved  the  blessings  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount. 

He  likes  to  talk  of  past  days  and  surely  his  range 
of  acquaintanceship  has  been  unequaled.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  hardly  a  biography  of  an  emi- 
nent Englishman  has  appeared  without  a  reference  to 
Goldwin  Smith.  He  was  history  tutor  at  Oxford 
to  King  Edward,  whose  "charming  manners,"  as  he 
has  said,  were  already  noticeable  in  undergraduate 
days.  He  knew  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  Lord  Palmerston.  He  was  almost  intimate 
with  Carlyle.  Gladstone  was  a  close  friend,  albeit 
the  friendship  was  interrupted  in  later  years.  In 
the  United  States  he  has  met  nearly  all  the  national 
figures  of  the  last  half-century.  One  might  go 
through  an  immense  list  of  distinguished  names  and 
each  of  them  would  be  proud  to  be  called  the  friend 
of  Goldwin  Smith.  If  he  has  made  no  great  book 
he  has  made  a  great  reputation.  At  Toronto  his 
public  appearances  have  become  rare.  But  he  is 
still  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  and  occasionally  he  can  be  induced 
to  say  a  few  words  to  the  students.  Most  of  them 
have  been  taught  to  believe  and  do  believe  that  his 
views  on  the  political  destiny  of  Canada  are  mis- 
chievous. His  views  they  hate,  but  him  they  love. 
When  he  rises  to  speak  he  is  always  greeted  by  pro- 
longed cheers,  and  he  never  sits  down  without  hav- 
ing said  in  polished  phrase  some  words  fitted  to 
make  them  clearer  thinkers  and  gentler,  purer, 
nobler  men. 


Governor  Comer  and  Alabama. — In  an  article 
on  Governor  Comer  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Herbert  Quick, 
a  writer  in  The  Reader  Magazine  (October),  prefaces 
his  paper  in  the  following  manner: 

For  one  modest  business  man  to  have  crushed  a 
corporation  machine  which  had  held  a  great  State 
helpless  for  a  generation,  and  to  have  successfully 
demanded  of  the  people  a  new  deal  in  its  govern- 
ment, is  a  feat  that  makes  the  doer  worthy  of  study. 
Such  is  Braxton  Bragg  Comer,  who  embodies  "Pro- 
gressivism"  as  against  "Standpatism"  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  Quick  then  goes  on  to  describe  Governor 
Comer's  political  evolution.  It  is  as  intricate  as  it 
is  interesting.  It  is  the  powerful  story  of  the  hon- 
est successful  business  man  suddenly  awakened  to 
the  duties  of  civic  righteousness  and  the  herculean 
struggle  against  wrong  which  follows  such  an  awa- 
kening. Single-handed,  Mr.  Comer  forced  his  princi- 
ples  before  the  public  of   Alabama,   until  he   was 
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finally  put  in  a  position  to  make  a  contest  fur  the 
governorship.     Mr.  Quick  tells  thus  of  the  Btruggle: 

The  "white  man's  primary"  is  the  real  election 
in  the  Gulf  States,  and  before  this  went  Comer,  now- 
known  and  feared,  for  his  last  struck:  with  the 
machine.  With  the  magnificent  assurance  of  the 
real  leader,  he  told  the  people  that  what  he  wanted 
in  this  election  was— everything-  He  would  trouble 
them,  if  they  pleased,  for  the  governorship,  the 
lieutenant-governorship,  the  rest  of  the  commission, 
and  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  Then  he  could 
get  laws  for  rate-making,  against  the  pass  and  the 
lobby,  and  the  like.  To  this  stature  had  grown  the 
"man  by  the  name  of  Comer,"  who  had  spoken  to 
strangers  from  the  doorstep!  The  State  machine 
pinched  itself,  found  it  was  no  dream,  and  rose  to 
the  fray.  No  gage  of  battle  was  now  thrown  down 
by  minatory  Colonel  Faulkner.  The  lion's  skin  was 
all  too  short  for  the  Comer  peril,  and  must  be  eked 
out  by  the  fox's.  So  the  machine  found  a  good, 
easy  man,  who  was  a  natural  orator,  put  in  his 
mouth  demands  more  radical  than  Comer's,  knocked 
the  head  out  of  the  "barrel,"  distributed  the  gum 
shoes,  and  moved  on  the  enemy's  works. 

This  natural  orator  was  the  handsome,  eloquent, 
convivial,  jovial,  and  kind-hearted  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. Dr.  R.  M.  Cunningham,  who  challenged  Mr. 
Comer  to  a  joint  debate,  and  fared  as  did  the  first 
opponent  of  Tom  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  in  John- 
son's first  campaign.  In  both  cases  it  was  a  spell- 
binder against  the  man  with  the  bludgeon  of  facts. 
Dr.  Cunningham  felt  at  once  that  new  standards  of 
discussion  had  been  set  up.  His  eloquent  tributes 
to  the  beauty  of  Alabama's  women  and  the  chivalry 
of  her  sons  were  as  fine  as  heart  could  wish.  Comer 
stuck  to  freight  rates.  Cunningham  cried  out  in 
polished  periods  for  good  roads.  Everybody  is  for 
good  roads,  said  Comer,  but  how  about  the  pass 
evil  and  the  lobby?  Cunningham  drew  tears  as  he 
spoke  for  the  "old  veterans."  Comer  replied  that 
he  was  one  of  them,  while  Cunningham  was  not; 
but  how  about  reciprocal  demurrage?  Tnen  Cun- 
ningham came  over  to  Comer's  platform,  and  de- 
manded more  reform  than  did  Comer.  Comer, 
clinging  to  his  man  like  a  bulldog,  replied  that  this 
was  unconstitutional  nonsense.  Gradually  it  dawned 
on  the  spellbinder  that  something  was  walking  re- 
rriorselessly  over  him,  trampling  out  his  political 
life,  and  that  the  something  was  Braxton  Bragg 
Comer,  the  man  who  could  not  make  a  speech. 
Comer  carried  sixty  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  of 
the  State,  and  won  by  twenty  thousand  votes. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

A  Bit  of  a  Hole.  Doctor  "  Your  husband  will 
be  all  right  now." 

Wife — "What  do  you  mean?  You  told  me  he 
couldn't  live  a  fortnight  ago." 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  cure  him.  Surely  you  are 
glad?" 

"Puts  me  in  a  bit  of  a  hole.  I've  bin  and  sold 
all  his  clothes  to  pay  for  his  funeral." — Weekly 
Telegraph. 


Getting  Right. — Possible  Boarder — "Ah,  that 
was  a  ripping  dinner,  and  if  that  was  a  fair  sample 
of  your  meals  I  should  like  to  come  to  terms." 

Scotch  Farmer — "Before  we  gang  any  farther, 
was  that  a  fair  sample  o'  year  appetite?" — Weekly 
Telegraph. 


A.  Question  of  Endurance. — "How  long  will  the 
editor  be  engaged?" 

"How  long  kin  ye  wait?" — The  Circle. 


A.  Real  Freak. — "Better  send  an  inspector  down 
to  see  what's  the  matter  with  this  man's  meter," 
said  the  cashier  in  the  gas  company's  office  to  the 
superintendent. 

"Oh!"  began  the  superintendent,  "we  throw 
complaints  about  meters — "• 

"This  is  no  complain^.  He  sends  a  check  for  the 
amount  of  his  bill  and  says  it's  'very  reasonable.'  " 
—  The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


The  Electric  Washer 


YOU  can  now  have  oil  jour  washings  done  by 
Electricity. 
The  19„0  Electric  "Self-Working"  Washer 
does  all  the  washing— and  wrings  ovt  the  clothes. 

Any  electric  light  current  lurnisb.es  the  power 
needed. 

You  connect  up  the  washer  just  as  you  would  put 
an  electric  light  globe  into  its  socket. 

Then— nil  jou  have  to  do  to  Btart  the  washer  is— 
turn  on  the  electricity. 


In  just  a  few  minutes,  you  have  a  tubful  of  clothes 
washed  clean. 

And— not  a  thread  will  be  broken— not  a  seam 
strained— not  an  edge  frayed  nor  a  button  split, 
broken  or  pulled  off. 

There  will  be  no  "wash  tears"— no  "tub  rips"— no 
"mending- hasket"  horrors.  This  washer  has  no 
complicated  inside  parts. 

There  is  nothing  to  bent,  and  strain  your  clothes. 

Nothing  to  pull  and  haul  them  about. 

The  clothes  cannot  even  rub  against  the  sides  of 
the  tub. 

For-in  this  1900  Electric  "Self -Working"  Washer, 
your  clothes  are  held  still. 


The  water,  and  soap,  and  the  motion  of  the  tub  do 
all  the  washing. 

And  your  clothes  are  washed  quicker  and  easier, 
and  more  thoroughly  and  economically  than  you 
have  ever  had  washing  done  before.  You  can  scald 
clothes,  rinse  tnem  and  "bine"  them  easier,  and 
better  in  this  1900  Electric  "Self  Working"  Washer 
thin  you  ran  any  other  way. 

Then-this  is  the  only  washer  outfit  that  washes 
and  wrings  clothes. 

And  it  is  the  only  washer  that  saves  time,  and 
labor,  and  wear  on  clothes. 


It  is  the  o.ily  "Self- Working"  Washer  that 
Pays  for  Itself. 

For  this  washer  eaves  more  than  enough  in  a  few 
months  to  pay  its  own  cost,  and  then— it  keeps  right 
on  saving. 

If  you  keep  servants,  they  will  stay  with  yon  con- 
tented, if  nou  have  a  1900  Electric  "Self-Working" 
Washer  to  do  the  washing. 

Your  servants  will  not  have  to  dread  wash-day 
drudgery. 

There  won't  be  any  discussion  over  the  size  of  the 
washing. 

Wash-women  will  not  be  needed. 

Laundry  bills  will  be  saved. 

We  do  not  ask  >  on  to  take  anything  we  say  of  this 
washer  "for  gospel."  however. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  anything. 

We  say  test  the  washer  at  our  expense. 


Prove  our  claims  without  cost  to  you. 

We  will  ship  one  of  these  1900  Electric  "Self; 
Working"  Washers  to  any  responsible  party  and 
prepay  the  freight. 

Take  this  washer  and  use  it  four  weeks. 

Wash  laces  with  it. 

Wash  your  heaviest  blankets  and  quilts.  Wash 
rugs. 

Then — if  you  are  not  convinced  that  the  washer 
is  all  we  say— don't  keep  it. 


Just  tell  us  you  don't  want  the  washer,  and  that 
will  settle  the  matter. 

We  won't  charge  you  anything  for  the  use  you 
have  had  of  it. 

The  Trial  is  FREE. 

But— if  you  find  the  washer  is  all  we  claim— if  you 
are  pleased  and  satisfied  with  it— if  yon  see  where  it 
will  save  time,  and  wash-women's  wages,  and  li-un- 
dry  bills,  and  wear  and  tear  on  clothes— more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  itself — then  you  enn  pay  cash  for 
the  washer  and  get  a  liberal  discount — or  >oucan 
pay  by  the  week — or  by  the  month — out  of  what  the 
washer  saves  for  you. 


This  way  yon  let  the  1900  Electric  "Self- Working" 
Washer  Pay  for  Itself. 

Of  course,  we  could  not  afford  to  make  such  an 
offer,  if  we  did  not  know  our  washer  to  be  all  we 
claim. 

We  do  know  our  washer  is  all  we  claim— that  it 
will  do  all  we8ay— and  save  ae  we  say.  Therefore — 
wo  can  afford  to  make  you  this  FREE  Trial  Offer. 

Send  for  our  finely  illustrated  new  Washer  Book. 

It  is  a  thing  of  beauty  in  itself,  and  yon  will  be 
glad  to  have  it  whether  you  need  a  washer  now 
or  not. 

Send  no  stamps.  Just  write  your  name  and  address 
on  a  post  card — or  in  a  letter— mail  to  us  today 
nnd.  by  return  post,  you  will  receive  our  Washer 
Bonk. 

We  send  this  to  you  FREE,  for  the  asking. 

♦        ♦        ♦ 

Don't  use  up  your  strength  and  endanger  your 
health  doing  your  own  washing. 

Don't  wear  out  your  nerves  worrying  over  wash- 
women, and  laundries,  or  troubles  with  servants. 

Let  a  1900  Electric  "Self- Working"  Washer 
shoulder  the  drudgery  of  "Wash-Day"— save  your 
clothes  from  wear  and  tear,  and  keep  your  servants 
contented. 

Ask  for  our  Washer  Book  today.  / 

Address— The  1900  Washer  Co. .3111  Henry  St.,  Bing- 
ham ton,  N.  ¥. 

Or.  if  you  live  in  Canada,  write  to  the  1300  Washer 
Co.,  385  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  informa- 
tion." 30.000  Yocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps; 
many  valuable  supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25  cents; 
flexible  leather,  •"<<•  cents,  net:  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
''link  .':  Va'malls  Coiiipaiv.  New  York  and   London, 


ETHICS   OF    MARRIAGE 

I By  H.  S.POJiEROY.M.D.    Yital  suggestions  toward 

I  making  the  conjugal  estate  both  sacred  and  happy. 

190pp.   Price,  J100.  FUNK  A:  WAGNALLS  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Coal  Bills  Reduced  25% 
Comfort  Increased  1 00% 


by   using 


The  Powers  Heat  Regulator 


ON   YOUR   FURNACE  OR   BOILER. 


Easily  applied,  fits  any  heater.      Sold  by  all  dealers  or  sent  on  trial 

THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  03. 


S.n.l    (or 

FEEI  Itonk 


Automatic. 
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TARTARMTfllflE 

is  the  one  effective  remedy  for 
Rheumatism :  mu 
inflammatory 


scular,  articu- 
Does    not 


affect  the   heart  nor   upset  the 
'stomach. 


Rheumatism 


Tfirtarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplier 
the  blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dissolve  and 
remove  the  poison  of  Rheumatism — uric  ncid.  We 
want  everv  sufferer  to  try  it,  and  will  send  a  sample 
package  with  our  booklet  on  the  Treatment  of  Rheuma- 
tism tree  to  every  applicant. 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  <»<■*.■  «• 

03  Fulton  Street,  Sew  York 

(Sole  agents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co.) 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 
for  a  quarter  century  has 
earned  unqualified  praise. 
Restful  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggis i. 

Send  for  descrif . . 
1  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  lor  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  liuui   us. 
10c.  in  staini-. 

THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 
180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


YsH&d*. 


'tjJ&^^L 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,''  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


2* 

rA¥(EEK 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  ana 
produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 
sale,  100  candle  power  light.  No 
wick,  bmoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


/loo  JTHEBESTTIGHTI 

CANDIX/ 


'Lighted  instantly.  Over200  et  vie*. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  cat  a  1 1  >g 
THE  BEST  UfiHTCO. 
«3  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O, 


Savins  on  Fines. — "In  a  few  years,"  said  the 
inventor,  "we  will  be  traveling  by  air-ship." 

"I  hope  so,"  answered  the  automobilist.  "It  will 
be  a  joke  on  the  country  sheriffs." — Washington  Post. 


Skeptical. 

mucilage   on 
York  Times. 


— A  skeptic  is  a  man  who  always  puts 
the   back    of     a   postage-stamp. —  New 


Question. — Tommy     had     been 
"did  your  mama  whip  you 

her    when    she    was 


A     Pertinent 

punished. 

"Mama,"  he  sobbed 
when  you  were  little?" 

"Yes,  when  I  was  naughty.' 

"And   did  her  mama    whip 
little?" 

"Yes,  Tommy." 

"And  was  she  whipt  when  she  was  little?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,"  inquired  the  child,  his  brain  cleared  by 
the  position  he  had  just  occupied,  "who  started  it, 
anyway? " — Answers. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

November  i. — The  new  railroad  bridge  over  the 
Pasig  River,  near  Fort  McKinley,  falls,  injur- 
ing three  Americans  and  twenty  Filipinos. 

Novemb-r  2. — A  plot  to  kill  Prince  George  of 
Servia  is  frustrated. 

November  4. — America  purchases  all  the  gold, 
about  $2,000,000,  in  the  open  market  in  London. 

November  5. — H.  L.  Sprague,  of  New  York,  brings 
suit  against  J.  R.  Booth,  of  Ottawa,  to  recover 
82,500,000  for  alleged  breach  of  contract  re- 
garding the  disposition  of  the  Canada  Atlantic 
Railway. 

November  6. — The  Netherlands  Government 
presents  a  bill  to  Parliament  to  reclaim  forty 
thousand  acres  of  land  from  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Thirteen  men  are  killed  by  an  explosion  on  the 
German  schoolship  Bliicher. 

November  7. — The  Presidents  of  Nicaragua, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador  meet  at  Amapola  and 
declare  for  peace  in  Central  America. 

Domestic. 

November  1. — The  Governors  of  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Alabama  hold  a  conference  at 
Atlanta  on  the  general  situation  in  the  South 
regarding  railroad  passenger  rate 

November  ■>. — Shipments  of  gold  from  Europe  to 
America  to  date  reach  almost,  to  the  $30,000,000 
mark. 

November  3. — President  Roosevelt  decides  that 
an  extra  session  of  Congress  is  not  needed  to 
relieve  the  money  stringency. 

November  1  Pour  thousand  miners  go  on  strike 
at  Danville,  111.,  1  ibjecting  to  being  paid  bychei  k. 

Mea  1  '  ral    advam  e    in 

price 

mber  >  — One    man  is    killed    and  three    arc 
wcrtinded   in  an  election  day  riol  in  Kentucky. 

6.     Receivers   are   appointed    for    the 
New  York  State  Steel  Company  of  Buffalo. 

Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt  offers  the  city  of  Newport, 
K.  I.,  a  $100,000  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  mem- 
ory of  his  father. 

Novemeber  7. — The  President  issues  a  statement 
declaring  the  results  of  Tuesd  1;  elections  ex- 
tremely gratifying. 

Federal  Judge  Wellborn,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
fines  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Kail- 
road  Company  $330,000  for  rebating 


"•Som 


tee  like- 

hoes 

the  more  worrf^^y-Vhe  brighfer" 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAP0L1Q 

never  seem  to  grow  old.Try  &  c&ke  — 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
large! y  en   a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation   to   life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)   *■* * 
by  William  H.  Walling,  AM  ,M  D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume; 

Knowledge  :i  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a.  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wile  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother   Should  impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife 'Should  Have. 
Rleh    Cloth    Binding,    Full     Cold      "tamp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  fur  "  Other  People's  OpiniOLJ  "  and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phila.,  Pa, 


• 


Beneficial  to  elderly  people 
who  suffer  from  dryness  of 
mouth  and  throat,  in  boxes  only. 


SIX   PER  CENT 


Persons  engaged  in  business  who  wish 
to  separate  a  part  of  their  funds  from 
their  active  capital  should  write  to  us  for 
booklet  "D,"  which  explains  our  plan  of. 
receiving  deposits  by  mail. 


FIRST  TRUST  ©SAVINGS  BANK; 

CAPITAL (100.000.1*  BILLINGS. MONT.! 


15 


CENTS  for  trial  13  | 
weeks.  In  this  illus- 
trated national  week- 
ly all  the  important  news  of 
the  world  is  stated  clearly,  ' 
fairly,  and  briefly,  for  busy  readers.  Many  special  features 
"f  great  interest.  It  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining — 
THE  paper  for  the  home.  %\  year;  takes  place  of  $2  to  $4 
papers.     Try  it,  13  wks.  for  15c.      Pathfinder,  Wash,  D.  C. 


'WEEK      " 
THE    NATIONAL  NEWS    REVLE'*.. 


Financial  Advertising  will  be  given 
special  attention  in  our  sisue  of 

NOVEMBER  30th 

Our  consistent  policy  of  excluding 
doubtful  and  undesirable  announce- 
ments, and  the  unquestioned  confidence 
our  readers  have  in  our  pages,  combined 
with  essential  quality  of  circulation, 
makes  our  columns  of  ever-increasing 
value  for  conservative  investment 
publicity. 

FORMS  CLOSE  NOV.  22 

The  Literary  Digest 


THE  STORY  OF  CAKLYLE,  An  intimate  study  of 
the  author's  life,  character,  and  works,  by  Thomas  Ar- 
nold. i2mo,  cloth,  335  pages,  illustrated.  $1.00.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


If  your  money  ia  pnyinj?  less  than  6  p*r 
rent,  you  should  write  for  booklet  "  F"  which 
will  tell  you  about  our  Six  Per  Cent.  Certifi- 
cates of  Deposit. 


EQUITABLE  BANKING  6  LOAN  CO. 

CEO. A.SMITH.  Pfes.  MACON.    CA. 


•  CO  >'»■-*  -   I 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  ase  of  words,  the  Funk  A  YVagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


fST'The  Lexicographer  does   not   answer  anony- 
mous communications. 


"A.  S.  K.,"  Cleveland,  O.— "  Why  Jo  the  papers 
and  periodicals  persist  in  using  the  spelling  pajamas 
for  'pyjamas'?  I  would  like  to  know  why  some- 
body does  not  spell  it  correctly  just  once;  it  would  be 
a  big  relief  to  me  to  see  it  correctly  spelled." 

The  word  referred  to  is  derived  from  the  Hindu- 
stani pa'e'jama  and  is  spelled  correctly  in  any  of  the 
forms  given  below.  Of  these,  the  Standard  Diction- 
ary prefers  the  first:  (i)  pajamas;  (2)  paijamas; 
(3)  pajamahs;  (4)  pyjamas;  (5)  pvjammas.  Each 
one  of  the  foregoing  forms  has  the  sanction  of  usage 
and  all  are  recorded  by  English,  Indian,  and  Anglo- 
Indian  dictionaries. 

"A.  M.  C,"  Randolph,  Vt. — "Will  you  kindly 
state  the  difference  between  person  and  individual?" 

The  word  person  designates  "a  human  being  as 
including  body  and  mind;  a  man,  woman,  or  child; 
an  individual.''  The  word  individual  designates 
"  anything  that  can  not  be  divided  or  separated  into 
parts  without  losing  its  identity;  that  which  has 
definite  and  continuous  existence;  a  single  person, 
animal,  or  thing;  especially,  a  human  being."  The 
distinction  between  these  words  is  that  person  almost 
always  denotes  a  human  being  (the  exception  being 
that  in  certain  theological  tises  it  is  related  to  sub- 
stance), and  the  word  individual  may  be  applied  to 
persons  and  objects  animate  or  inanimate. 

"J.  L.  M.,"  Springfield,  Mass. — "Is  the  following 
sentence  correct,  'It  is  time  we  went  to  bed'?' 

The  sentence  is  incorrect  and  is  an  example  of 
mixt  tenses — the  verbs  is  and  went  being  in  the 
present  and  imperfect  respectively.  As  a  rule,  the 
attraction  of  tenses  requires  that  the  tense  of 
the  dependent  verb  shall  be  present  when  that  of  the 
principal  verb  is  present,  and  past  when  that  of  the 
principal  verb  is  past.  In  the  sentence  cited  the 
principal  verb  (is)  being  in  the  present  tense  its  de- 
pendent verb  (went)  should  be  also  in  the  same 
tense,  but  is  not.  Substitute  "go"  for  "went,"  and 
the  sentence  is  correct. 

"H.  V.  B,"  San  Jose,  Cal. — "(  it  Is  it  correct  to 
use  the  word  should  for  the  word  might'  Are  they 
interchangeable?  (2)  What,  if  any.  is  the  differ- 
ence between  'If  I  was'  and  'If  I  were'?" 

(1)  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  words 
should  and  ought.  Ought  is  the  stronger  word, 
holding  most  closely  to  the  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, or  sometimes  of  imperative  logical  necessity; 
should  may  have  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  or 
may  apply  merely  to  propriety  or  expediency,  as  in 
the  proverb,  "The  liar  should  have  a  good  memory" 
— because  he  will  have  need  of  it.  (2)  Goold  Brown 
says  there  is  a  difference  between  "If  I  were"  and 
"If  I  was."  He  says  that  the  indicative  admits  the 
fact,  while  the  subjunctive  supposes  that  he  was  not. 

"J.  E.  H.,"  New  York. — The  correct  pronunciation 
of  the  first  word  you  cite  is  var  (as  in  far)  i-co-sil  (i  as 
in  machine);  the  second  word  is  unknown  to  us. 
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TJie  Sun,  New  York  (in  a  three-and-a-half  col- 
umn review):  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company  has  rendered  a  public  service  by 
publishing  this  work. 

The  Springfield,  Republican  :  It  offers  a 
sound  and  healthy  code  of  life  for  all  who  are  not 
physically  >erfect,  which  few  people  are.  If  the  tra- 
ditional tio  of  value  between  prevention  and  dis 
ease  be  c-  rrect,  there  shou'd  be  the  worth  of  at  least 
a  hundredweight  of  doctor's  bills  in  the  two  pon- 
derous volumes. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer:  To  the  medical 
profession  the  work  appeals  with  force  as  being  the 
only  one  in  the  language  which  covers  the  whole 
ground,  and  to  the  unprofessional  reader  it  has  value 
for  the  sugestions  it  gives  for  individual  conduct  so 
as  to  keep  in  perfect  health. 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press:  It  is  a  scholarly 
contribution  to  that  present  spirit  which  is  trying  to 
cultivate  sound  health  as  a  condition  precedent  to  a 
sound  mind. 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  :  The  books  ought 
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authorship  represents  as  fine  an  array  of  medical 
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I  regard  the  work  as  one  that  should  meet  with  favor 
among  physicians  in  this  country.  It  is  well  written 
on  a  novel  subject,  scientific  in  tone,  and  authorita- 
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Examination  Offer  Closes 
Thanksgiving- Day 
Read    and   Act 
Promptly 
Today 


The 

New  York 

Herald  says: 

"  It  is  admirable  from  every 

point  of  view.     It  is  the  most  satis* 

factory  and  most  complete  dictionary  yet 

printed." 


Why  Not? 


A  Good  Dictionary  is  a 
Family    Necessity. 
Now   is   the   Op- 
portunity to 
Get  It 


Why    not    settle    on    Thanksgiving-Day    as    the    date    for    own- 
ing this  priceless    Dictionary,   and  have  it   available  for   all  the  family? 
The    children    need    it;    you    need    it;    it's    a    household    necessity.      Do    not 
delay    longer!     Here's    the    opportunity — No    money    until    you    have    examined 
five    days— then    $2.00    down    and    $2.00    a    month.       §Jp"  S  P  K  C  I  A  L     TERMS." 

"GET  THE  STANDARD."  If  you  desire  a^ Dictionary  that  excels  in  all  the  essential  fea- 
tures,and  in  addition  contains  important^^^  ^^^features  of  excellence  not  found  in  any 
other — features  which  have  been  the^^^        „,  ^^^result  of  careful  thought,  and  which 

have  demonstrated  their  practical^l^.f  vJv  Fnc^^VwUtility^GETTHE  STANDARD." 


A.   G.  Wilkinson.  Principal   Examiner  U.  S. 
Patent  Office :  "  So  vastly  superior  that  I  can 
hardly  say  enough  in  its  praise.  ...  I  con- 
gratulate  the   editors    on   the  most   per- 
fect dictionary  evtr  made  in  any  language. " 

IN  buying  a  Dictionary  it 
would  surely  seem  reason- 
able that  you  should  want 
only  that  Dictionary  which 
spells  and  defines  all  the 
real,  living  terms  that  go  to 
make  up  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  new  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  "Standard"  con- 
tains nearly  100,000  more 
terms  than  any  other  Dic- 
tionary published — therefore 

"GET  THE  STANDARD." 


The  Snn,  New  Vork:  "As  regard";  its 
vocabulary,  this  dictionary  far  surpasses 
all  of  its  rivals." 

The  St    James's    Budget  (Weekly 

edition  of  St.  Janus' s  Gazette),  London  : 
"  To  say  that  it  is  perfect  in  form  and 
scope  is  not  extravaeance  of  praise,  and  to 
say  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  dictionary 
of  the  English  Language  is  but  to  repeat 
the  obvious." 


The 
center  of  Every  English- 
Speaking    Home     Should    be    a 
good,    reliable,    unabridged     Dictionary. 


THE   BEST  IS 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

LATEST- 1  907     E DITION 


"  The  Standard  Dictionary  should  be  the  pride  of  I.  iterary 
A  merica,  as  it  is  the  admiration  of  Literary  England?' 
The  »i.  .lam.  »\  Budget,  London,  Eng. 


State  Commissioner  of  Education,  New 

York,  A.  S.  Draper,  LL.D.,  May  19,  1905: 
"  The  Standard  Dictionary  is  a  great  work, 
well  worthy  of  universal  recognition." 

IF  you  prefer  a  Dictionary 
whose  superiority  has 
been  attested  by,  and  which 
is  in  use  in,  the  great  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout 
the  world — which  has  been 
purchased  by  special  order  for 
many  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States, 

"GET  THE  STANDARD." 

Late  Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of 
State,  Washington,  D.  C:  "The  great 
value  and  importance  of  the  work  are 
apparent  at  the  first  glance." 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Moody,  Attorney 
General,  Washington,  D.C. :  "  I  desire  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  thorough- 
ness and  excellence  of  the  preparation  of 
the  new  volume." 

A.  M.  AVheeler,  IX.D.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity :  "  Clear,  concise,  accurate,  com- 
prehensive ;  at  once  scholarly  and  popu- 
lar ;  admirably  arranged,  easv  to  consult ; 
a  delight  to  the  eye  and  the  mind." 


«!-.■-"■  The  Only  Complete 

Record    of    the    English 

Language  in  Existence — 

Acknowledged    Everywhere   to 

the    Best. 


mr-From     Now    Until 
Thanksgiving-Day  We  Offer 
You  an  Opportunity  to  Examine 
it,  Compare  it  with  Others,  and 
then    Purchase    it   on    Easy   Terms. 

TO  sum  up:   If  you  wish  the  best  Dictionary,  at  a  reasonable  price  (about   one-third  that 
charged    for    the    only    other    Dictionary    that    at    all     compares    with    it),    with    the 
privilege  of  satisfying    yourself    at    our    expense    that   it    is  the    best  by   actual 
examination  and  comparison,  sign  and  mail  the  accompanying  coupon  and 

"GET  THE  STANDARD." 


The  Independent,  New  Vork:   "It  is  a  noble  example  in  which  the  modem  tendency 
to  popularize  knowledge  has  risen  to  the  highest  level  yet  reached." 


L.  D. 

n-i6-'o7 

Funk  &  Wagnalls 

Company-, 

44-60  East  23d  St., 

New  York. 

Gentlemen:— Will  you  please  send 
me  for  examination,  carriage  free,  a  copy 
of  your  new  Standard  Dictionary,   in    two 
volumes,    bound  in  %  Morocco  leather,  price 
?}o  00?      It  is  expressly  understood  that  I  may  re- 
tain this  work  for  five  days,  and  if  then  I  do  not  care 
,     supersede    all     other    existing    ^^^     f?r  it    ,  wilI  re(llrn  it  ,()  ym/at'  y(n|r  (Xpens,,    ,   assun,in| 

dictionaries  of    the    Eng-      ^^^^^       no  risk  of  any  kind,  while  the  volumes  are  either  in  my  pos- 

if  VOU  decide  not    tO    keep  it,  return   it  at  Our       ^^^^  lish  language."  ^^^T  session  or  in  transit.    If  letained,  I  will  remit  to  you  Jz.ooas  the 

^>=CTrvrAiTnAv   nntiAcn't?   ,^==^^^  .^^^  initial  rayment.wthin  sut  days  of  receipt  of  the  Dictionary  by  me,  and 

expense,     t^     MLr.N    COUrUN    (JrFObi  I  E.  l^      ^^^^  ^^^        *2.comontl,Iyuntilthe£30.oo,theregu]arpriceoftheDictionary,is|,aid 


Until 

Thanksgiving 
Day  we  will  deliver 
FREE  of  all  charges  the 

Two-Volume   I007   Edition      "^^k         Frof-  A-  H     s»yc«.  Oxford  University,  the  Eminent   Philologist: 

^^^^.  "The  Standard  Dictionary  is  truly  magnificent,  and  worthy 

of    The    Standard    Dictionary.      ^^^^^     0{  ty,e  great  continent  which  has  produced  it.   it  is 

Examine  it  5  days;    if  yOU  decide  tO     ^^^.       more  than  complete.  It  is  certain 

keep  it,  send  us  $2.00  as  a  first  payment ; 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Signed 

Date Address. 
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TOPICS    OF  THE  DAY 


ARE  WE  TO   HAVE  AN   INDUSTRIAL 
CRISIS  ALSO? 

"X  TEW  YORK,  the  original  storm-center,  seems  to  be  speedily 
*■  ^      regaining   its  financial   equilibrium — as  witness  the  with- 
drawal from  circulation  of  some  of  the  Clearing-house  certificates, 
and  the  cancelation  of  orders  for  European  gold — and  public  in- 
terest, as  reflected  in  the  press,  now  follows  the  remarkable  effects 
•of  the  banking  crisis  as  they  circle  out  over  the  country  and  even 
•over  the  world.     In  California  Governor  Gillett  has  called  an  extra 
.session  of  the  legislature  to  postpone  the  date  of  delinquency  for 
taxpayers,  while   even   in    Italy   the   financial  difficulties   of  the 
United  States  have  made  themselves  felt  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
■cause  the  closing  of  the  Roman  Stock  Exchange.     Moreover,  our 
•demand  for  gold  has  sent  the  Bank-of-England  rate  up  to  7  per 
cent,  (the  highest  point  since  1873),  the  German  rate  to  ■/}£  (the 
highest  since  the  Imperial  Bank  was  established  in  1876),  and  has 
made  itself  felt,  according  to  the  Springfield  Republican,  in  the 
most  remote  commercial  countries  of  the  Far  East.     Practically 
.all  over  the  United  States  the  banks  have  partially  suspended  cash 
payments,  and  in  some  sections,  according  to  dispatches,  almost 
complete  suspension  prevails  and  business  is  being  done  through 
the  medium  of  printed  cashiers'  checks  which  circulate  freely  as 
■money.     These  conditions,  however,  the  press  recognize  as  tem- 
porary,   and   the   question   now   being   asked   most   anxiously   is 
whether  the  financial  crisis  is  to  be  followed  by  the  more  serious 
•calamity  of  an  industrial  crisis.     It  is  now  generally  admitted  by 
•even  the  most  optimistic  papers  that  business  must  suffer  some 
depression,  but  opinions  vary  widely  as  to  the  probable  extent  and 
•duration  of  the  trouble.     Dispatches  from  widely  separated  sec- 
tions tell  of  the  temporary  shutting  down  of  plants,  the  reduction 
of  working  hours,  and  the  laying  off  of  men,  the  causes  given  vary- 
ing in  different  cases.     Thus  the  small  demand  for  their  product 
has  led  a  number  of  Texas  lumber  mills  to  adopt  a  four-days-a- 
week  schedule,  the  largest  ship  and  car-building  works  in  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  have  reduced  their  pay-roll  from  about  $23,000  a  week  to 
$5,000,  and  in  Massachusetts  a  number  of  large  industrial  plants  are 
•either  shutting  down  for  the  present  or  running  with  reduced  help. 
A  Chicago  dispatch  states  that  nearly  1,000  machinists  in  Chicago 
are  idle  and  that  railroads  west  of  that  city  have  laid  off  an  aggre- 
gate of  25,000  men  employed  in  construction  work,  maintenance  of 
way,  and  in  the  mechanical  departments.     Special  reports  to  Dun's 
Review  from  sixty  or  more  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country  in- 
dicate a 'wide-spread  curtailment  of  production  in  many  industries, 
altho  in  most  instances  this  is  said  to  be  clue  to  fear  of  overpro- 
duction rather  than  to  diminished  orders.     Transatlantic  steamship 


companies  report   an  unprccented  exodus   of  aliens   from   these 
shores,  and  they  interpret  the  phenomenon  as  a  sign  of  our  indus- 
trial reaction.     While  these  emigrants  take  considerable  sums  of 
money  out  of  the  country,  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, their  departure  lessens  the   number   of  unemployed   and 
gives   those   who   remain   a   better  chance  for    continued   work. 
Among  those  who  see  worse  breakers  ahead  is  President  Charles 
S.  Mellen,  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  who  is  thus  quoted  in  a 
Hartford  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Commercial:  "This  is  not  a 
rich  man's  panic.     It  is  a  wide-spread  distress  rapidly  extending 
itself  to  the  farthest  sections  of  the  country  and  it  will  levy  its  tax 
in  such  a  way  no  man,  woman,  or  child  shall  fail  to  bear  his  por- 
tion of  the  burden."     On  the  other  hand,  "a  man  who  ranks  as 
perhaps  the  highest  authority  in  the  United  States  on  trade  condi- 
tions "  is  quoted  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  to  the  effect  that 
the  business  situation  will  probably  show  improvement  in  a  month, 
and  that  the  panic  will  leave  no  serious  industrial  disturbance  in 
its  wake.     President  Gompers,   of  the  American   Federation   of 
Labor,  is  evidently  of  the  same  opinion,  since  he  proclaims  as  the 
watchword  of  his  organization  at  this  time:   " No  reductions  in 
wages."     The  New  York  Times  ranges  itself  with  the  optimists, 
emphasizing  as  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  present  dis- 
turbance the  fact  that  "the  general  business  of  the  country  has 
shown  such  decided  firmness  and  soundness."     The  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  non-committal  in  its  attitude,  contenting   itself  with 
enumerating  the  factors  for  and  against  depression.    Thus,  on  the 
credit  side  it  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows  : 

"  1.  The  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country.  This  panic  has  not 
arisen  from  a  shortage  of  the  crops.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
failure  of  nature  to  perform  her  work.  Moreover,  farmers  of  the 
West  and  South  have  been  making  money  for  a  number  of  years, 
have  paid  off  their  mortgages,  acquired  balances  in  the  banks,  and 
have  to  some  extent  become  investors.  At  the  very  time  that  this 
panic  is  in  progress  $7,000,000,000  of  farm  products  are  to  be 
moved  to  the  consuming  markets.  Depression,  therefore,  will  not 
be  the  result  of  agricultural  conditions. 

"2.  Our  manufacturing  and  mercantile  interests  have  likewise 
enjoyed  years  of  increasing  trade  and  profits,  and  they  have  just 
passed  through  the  record  years  of  transactions  and  earnings. 
Moreover,  they  are  entering  upon  this  period  of  contraction  in  gen- 
eral with  no  great  evidences  of  overproduction.  The  depression, 
therefore,  is  not  one  springing  from  industrial  conditions. 

"3.  The  last  panic,  that  of  1S93,  was  complicated  and  aggravated 
by  the  world-wide  distrust  of  our  money  system,  which  was  tainted 
with  the  fear  of  free  silver.  Such  a  condition  does  not  now  pre- 
vail. We  are  upon  a  gold  standard  and  have  the  greatest  stock  of 
gold  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  and  are  not  only  producing  Sicc- 
000.000  of  new  gold  every  year  out  of  our  own  territory,  but  are 
able  by  our  enormous  exports  to  hold  command  upon  the  -old  of 
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GREASING   THE   WAYS. 

She  starts,  she  moves,  she  seems  to  feel 
The  thrill  of  life  along  her  keel. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis./ <wr«c/. 

Europe.    This  depression,  therefore,  does  not  spring  from  any  fun- 
damental unsoundness  of  our  money  system. 

"4.  In  other  panics  the  depression  was  increased  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  methods  of  cooperation.  The  country  is  now  in  enjoy- 
ment of  many  great  combinations  of  capital,  many  great  institu- 
tions of  corporate  power,  which  have  a  resisting  strength  that  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  such  a  crisis  as  this.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  have  developed  our  system  of  clearing-houses  throughout 
the  country,  and  there  are  many  agencies  by  which  to  put  into  effect 
of  action  that  cooperation  which  is  necessary  to  stay  the  progress 
of  disaster." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  adds.: 

"  1.  We  are  entering  upon  a  year  of  a  Presidential  election  with 
the  questions  of  the  control  of  the  corporations  and  the  tariff  as 
issues  of  debate.  We  have  entered  upon  the  acute  stage  of  the 
corporation  agitation,  an  issue  striking  fundamentally  into  the 
business  life  of  the  world,  an  issue  which  in  many  of  its  aspects  is 
as  grave  as  that  of  slavery,  which  produced  the  Civil  War,  an  issue 
which  can  not  be  finally  determined  without  much  stress  and  storm. 


^$k- 


"2.  The  same  readjustment  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
past  few  months  in  stocks  must,  it  would  appear,  proceed  to  the 
prices  of  commodities  and  labor.  This  process  of  readjustment 
has  just  begun,  and  the  duration  of  the  business  depression  de- 
pends upon  the  time  that  is  needed  to  effect  this  readjustment. 

"  3.  The  labor  question,  which  is  always  with  us,  becomes  much 
more  acute  in  a  time  of  depression  and  serves  to  increase  its  harm- 
fulness  and  prolong  its  life.  While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  many 
individual  laborers  and  some  labor  organizations  will  cooperate 
with  their  employers  to  relieve  the  distress  caused  by  a  general 
contraction  of  business,  yet  in  too  many  cases  under  bad  leader- 
ship the  workingmen  of  the  country  will  only  add  to  the  disaster 
by  unwise  antagonism.  Already  their  great  leader,  Mr.  Gompers, 
has  announced  his  philosophy  of  resistance  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  as  it  applies  to  labor.  Moreover,  in  some  cases  the 
organizations'  of  labor  are  at  this  very  time  when  the  contraction 
of  business  has  already  set  in,  preparing  to  make  large  demands 
for  an  increase  in  wages,  so  that,  as  one  railroad  man  expresses  it, 
'the  situation  is  such  that  it  is  better  to  accept  bankruptcy  by 
shutting  down  altogether  than  to  invite  bankruptcy  by  increasing 
our  operating  expenses.' " 

The  truly  phenomenal  prosperity  of  the  country,  predicts  the 
New  York  Ainerican,  will  soon  flow  on  "with  hardly  a  ripple  to> 


KEEP    THE   WHEELS   ON   THE  ALL-IMPORTANT    LOAD. 

— McWhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 


Uncle  Sam— "I  haven't  any  ready  cash,  but  I  guess  I  can  pull 
through  on  my  good  looks" 

— Fox  in  the  Louisville  Times. 

show   that   it  has   been   disturbed."     To   quote   again   from   the 
Springfield  Republican  : 

"  The  fact  meantime  is  to  be  considered  that  the  country  remains 
on  an  unquestioned  gold  basis  ;  that  the  new  gold  output  of  the 
world  is  large  and  still  increasing  ;  that  commodity  prices  are  pre- 
dominantly determined  by  the  money  volume  ;  and  that  therefore 
there  can  not  be  any  such  radical  and  permanent  recession  of  prices 
as  would  take  place  were  the  money  volume  of  doubtful  quality 
and  contracting.  The  thing  which  knocks  the  life  out  of  business 
enterprise  and  courage  is  continued  money  contraction  and  a  per- 
sistency in  commodity  prices  to  go  down  and  down.  And  this 
thing  we  evidently  shall  not  now  see  or  to  such  an  extent  as  was. 
seen  in  1873  or  in  1893.  Therefore  must  we  conclude  that  the 
panic  consequences  to  industry,  while  they  may  prove  sharp  for  the 
time  being,  will  not  prove  to  be  prolonged." 

It  is  further  pointed  out  that  everything  possible  is  being  done 
to  facilitate  the  movement  of  grain  and  other  staples  to  the  sea- 
board for  export,  Secretary  Cortelyou  making  special  efforts  to  get 
public  money  into  interior  banks  for  this  purpose.  The  Secretary, 
in  a  speech  before  the  Merchants'  Association,  takes  a  hopeful 
view  of  the  situation,  and  expresses  the  belief  that  if  the  "money 
of  the  country,  wherever  hoarded,  were  at  once  put  back  to  fulfil 
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Gh^ost  ok  Captain  Kidu—  '•  Why  didn't   I  get  up  a  currency 
scar&ln  little  old  New  York  ?" 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


HERO  -MORGAN    TAKES  A  SOUVENIR, 

After  helping  to  put  the  fire  out. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


WE    ARE   WISER    NOW. 


its  functions  in  the  channels  of  trade  there  would  be  within  twenty- 
four  hours  an  almost  complete  resumption  of  business  operations." 
Thereupon  The  Journal  of  Commerce  comments  as  follows  : 

"This  view,  like  so  many  others  that  are  lightly  exprest,  is  rather 
superficial  and  ignores  the  fact  that  neither  the  hoarding  nor  the 
immediate  provocation  to  it  was  the  real  cause  of  conditions  that 
had  been  many  months  in  forming  and  were  due  to  many  influences 
working  to  a  culmination.  It  is  a  mistake  to  treat  symptoms  rather 
than  the  malady  that  has  given  rise  to  them.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  always  a  gain  in  a  crisis  to  allay  inflammation." 

After  reviewing  the  financial  side  of  the  situation  The  Commer- 
cial and  Financial  Chronicle  (New  York),  the  leading  financial 
publication  of  the  United  States,  concludes  : 

"Very  likely  we  shall  soon  have  easy  money — affairs  are  working 
in  that  direction  already — very  likely  also  we  shall  soon  be  return- 
ing some  of  our  recent  imports  of  gold  to  Europe.  Business  ex- 
pansion will  follow  ;  but  only  as  the  bands  tightened  by  Federal 
and  State  legislation  are  loosened  and  enterprise  is  made  permissi- 
ble can  a  renewal  of  prosperity  get  under  way." 


REFORMS   STIMULATED   BY  THE  PANIC 

\  FINANCIAL  paper  predicts  that  Congress,  which  assem- 
■**■  bles  next  month,  will  find  its  time  largely  occupied  with  the 
problems  made  acute  by  the  recent  panic.  Meanwhile  the  press 
is  so  teeming  with  suggestions  for  financial  legislation  and  cur- 
rency reform  that  The  Wall  Street  Journal  offers  our  legislators 
some  kindly  advice  in  regard  to  selection.  Preference,  says  this 
paper,  should  be  given  to  those  plans  which  involve  the  least 
change  in  the  present  financial  machinery  of  the  country,  provided 
they  can  reach  the  end  in  view.  Thus  plans  for  an  emergency  circula- 
tion, it  urges,  should  be  given  preference  over  the  plans  providing 
for  a  pure,  low-taxed  asset  currency ;  and  it  further  specifies  as 
worthy  of  consideration  "those  plans  which  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  emergency  circulation  by  (a)  the  Treasury,  (b)  the  clearing- 
houses in  the  central  reserve  cities,  (c)  a  central  bank,  (d)  all  the 
national  banks  of  the  country." 

The  idea  of  a  central  bank,  which  was  unanimously  approved 
last  year  by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
is  thus  described  bv  the  New  York  Globe: 


"  Under  the  plan  sketched,  the  bank,  like  the  Bank  of  England, 
would  be  a  bank  of  banks.  Such  an  institution,  part  of  its  direc- 
tors representing  the  Government  and  part  the*Owners  of  $50,000,- 
000  stock,  would  have  branches  in  leading  cities  and  would  have 
relations  only  with  banks.  The  bank  would  carry  a  large  reserve 
in  specie  and  act  as  the  custodian  of  the  metallic  reserve  of  the 
Government,  be  its  agent  in  the  redemption  of  all  forms  of  credit 
currency,  and  its  agent  in  receiving  and  disbursing  all  public  rev- 
enues, thus  performing  functions  now  performed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  subtreasuries.  With  such  a  bank  it  was  be- 
lieved that  an  elastic  currency  could  be  provided  responsive  to  the 
varying  needs  of  business  ;  that  the  interest  rate  could  be  steadied, 
and  those  wild  fluctuations  prevented  that  ao  so  much  to  disturb 
business  ;  that  it  would  permanently  prevent  that  alternate  locking- 
up  and  letting  out  of  the  money  supply  that  the  subtreasury  sys- 
tem implies  by  making  the  whole  supply  at  any  time  available 
for  use." 

Another  suggestion  comes  from  Postmaster-General  Meyer,  who 
believes  that  the  psychological  moment  has  arrived  for  the  intro- 
duction of  postal  savings-banks  in  this  country.  Other  postmas- 
ters-general have  recommended  a  system  of  postal  savings-banks 
such  as  other  civilizedtcountries  have  adopted,  but  Congress  has 
so  far  failed  to  move  in  the  matter.  "  Doubtless  it  is  permissible 
for  every  nation,  like  every  individual,  to  display  a  reasonable 
amount  of  stupidity  on  any  subject,"  says  the  Chicago  News% 
which  adds  :  "  On  this  subject  of  postal  savings-banks,  however, 
the  stupidity  shown  by  the  United  States  long  ago  passed  all 
bounds  of  reason."     The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Money  deposited  in  postal  savings-banks  and  rendered  a  bso>- 
lutely  safe  by  the  vast  resources  of  the  nation  would  earn  a  small 
rate>  of  interest  for  its  depositor  and  would  be  available  for  the 
uses  of  business.  Mr.  Meyer  presents  facts  to  show  that  many 
foreign-born  residents  of  this  country  purchase  money-orders  by 
way  of  securing  the  Government's  custodianship  of  .their  savings. 
Thus  they  get  no  interest  and  pay  a  substantial  fee,  and  the  money 
lies  idle.  The  Postmaster-General  also  has  found  that  large  quan- 
tities of  money  are  sent  abroad  by  its  owners  to  be  deposited  in 
government  savings-banks  of  European  countries.  .  .  .  The  ear- 
nest demand  of  the  people  for  the  assistance  afforded  by  postal 
banks  in  practising  thrift  should  not  be  longer  ignored." 

The  New  York  Independent  adds  its  commendation  oi  the  idea 
in  the  following  words  : 

"In  a  case  of  panic  like  the  present,  postal  banks  would  be  a 
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resort  which  no  one  would  be  afraid  of,  and  there  would  be  no 
run  on  them.  An  even  more  important  benefit  would  be  that  it 
would  be  possible  is  country  regions,  where  there  are  no  savings- 
banks,  to  encourage  economy  and  thrift.  We  commend  the  subject 
once  more  to  the  favorable  attention  of  Congress." 


THE  INDIAN   PROBLEM  STILL  WITH  US 

THE  Utes,  who  loomed  into  public  notice  last  year  by  their 
picturesque  migration  from  their  Utah  reservation,  through 
their  old  Colorado  hunting  grounds,  across  Wyoming,  and  into  the 
.Black  Hills  region  of  South  Dakota,  are  again  achieving  promi- 
nence in  news  dispatch- 
es and  stirring  up  con- 
troversy in  high  places. 
Not  only  are  they  reluc- 
tant to  go  back  to  the 
arid  and  gameless  reser- 
vation in  Utah — the  place 
of  their  exile  since  the 
Meeker  massacre  some 
thirty  years  ago  —  but 
their  grievances,  it  ap- 
pears, are  now  increased 
by  a  reduction  of  rations 
and  by  an  order  to  send 
their  children  to  a  board- 
ing-school eighty  miles 
from  their  present  homes. 
The  Utes,  it  is  alleged, 
show  a  disposition  to 
defy  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  Govern- 
ment in  these  matters. 
In  consequence  troops 
have  been  sent  to  Thun- 

COMMISSIONER    FRANCIS   E.    LEUPP,  "ef     Uu^e»      "•      ^-)      anfb 

Head  of  the  Indian  Office,  who  believes  that  incidentally,  a  difference 
the  Indian  is  now  sufficiently  advanced  in  civ-  of  opinion  as  to  policy  has 
ilization  to  work  for  his  own  living,  and  that       ,  advertised   between 

if  he  will  not  work  he  should  go  hungry.  Deen  afU  ert,stfl    DeTO  een 

Francis  E.  Leupp.  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Capt.  Carter  P.  Johnson,  Second 
Cavalry,  an  officer  who  lias  won  the  Indians'  confidence  by  thirty 
years  of  dealing  with  them.  Captain  Johnson,  in  his  report  to  the 
War  Department  from  Thunder  Butte,  criticizes  the  attitude  of  Ma- 
jor Downs,  the  Indian  agent  there,  and  declares  that  the  situation 
nands  rations  and  fair  treatment  rather  than  the  presence  of 
•roops.  " One  hundred  pounds  of  flour  and  a  little  patience,"  he 
writes,  "  are  a  more  potent  factor  in  the  solution  of  this  problem 
in  one  hundred  soldiers."  Having  got  from  the  Utes  a  promise 
to  obey  the  agent  and  to  comply  with  all  the  regulations  which 
govern  the  Sioux,  on  whose  reservation  they  now  are.  Captain 
Johnson  was  "greatly  disappointed  "to  find  that  Major  Downs  "  re- 
fused to  consider  their  promise,  .  .  .  and  demands  harsh  and 
re  remedies  to  be  applied."  To  quote  further  from  Captain 
Johnson's  report  to  the  War  Department : 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  these  harsh  methods  will  prove  the  best 
icy.  They  are  certainly  not  just,  because  the  innocent  will  be 
punished  for  acts  for  which  they  are  not  responsible.  I  fear  also 
the  effect  among  the  Sioux  will  be  far  different  from  that  which 
the  agent  expects.  The  Utes  are  very  hungry.  Women  and  chil- 
li are  suffering.  The  men  are  not  only  hungry,  but  are  labor- 
ing under  the  impression  that  they  have  been  harshly  and  unjustly 
treated.  When  the  troops  appear  upon  the  scene  they  will  at  once 
believe  that  their  children  are  to  be  forced  from  them  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  any  influence  for  good  will  be  lessened,  if  not 
destroyed,  thereby.      It  these  people  are  furnished  with  sufficient 


food  to  sustain  life  through  the  winter  and  they  be  allowed  to  send 
all  their  children  to  day-school  they  will  be  just  as  amenable  to 
control  as  the  Sioux.  .  .  .  The  above  concessions  were  obtained 
from  the  Utes  before  they  were  aware  that  troops  had  been  called 
for,  and  there  were  no  armed  bodies  other  than  a  police  foice  of 
nine  men  present.  In  other  words,  they  were  not  coerced  or  in- 
timidated." 

These  are  obviously  words  of  wisdom  to  which  the  authorities 
at  Washington  should  give  heed,  comments  The  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  (New  York),  which  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  Indian  wars  of  the  past,  which  have  left  such  a  bloody 
trail  along  the  path  of  civilization,  have  been,  to  a  large  extent,  if 
not  altogether,  the  result  of  disregarding  the  advice  and  even  the 
entreaties  of  our  soldiers,  who  have  always  been  regarded  by  the 
Indians  as  their  friends,  in  spite  of  the  harsh  treatment  to  which 
they  have  subjected  them  in  obedience  to  civil  authority.  A  fear- 
ful responsibility  will  rest  upon  whoever  provokes  bloodshed,  by 
disregarding  such  advice  as  Captain  Johnson  gives." 

That  bloodshed  is  a  not  remote  possibility  as  an  outcome  of 
such  a  situation  is  shown  by  the  recent  clash  between  United 
States  troops  and  Navajo  Indians  near  Shiprock,  N.  M.,  in  which 
three  Indians  were  killed  and  ten  taken  prisoners. 

Captain  Johnson's  report,  according  to  Washington  dispatches, 
was  not  entirely  pleasing  to  Commissioner  Leupp,  who  read  into 
it  a  reflection  upon  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Office.  "Johnson 
proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the  way  to  handle  troublesome  Indi- 
ans is  to  set  them  off  and  feed  them.  That  is  not  the  Indian- 
Office  theory,"  says  Mr.  Leupp.  We  have  not  before  us  any  state- 
ment in  Mr.  Leupp's  own  words  of  the  Indian  Office's  theory,  but 
it  is  thus  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Welsh,  who  was  for  many  years  intimately  associated  with 
the  Commissioner  in  Indian  work.  "Mr.  Leupp  wishes  these  Ute 
Indians  to  engage  in  work,  which  he  thinks,  for  their  own  good, 
they  should  do  ;  he  wants  them  to  become  self-supporting."  Mr. 
Welsh  goes  on  to  say  : 

"That  purpose  is  good,  and  all  friends  of  the  Indian  sympathize 
with  it.  But  how  does  he  propose  to  effect  this  good  object? 
By  the  'iron  hand,"  to  use  his  own  words  spoken  at  the  Indian 
Conference  just  held  at  Lake  Mohonk,  New  York.  He  proposes 
to  give  them  the  choice  between  work  and  starvation.  That 
means  starvation  for  the  women  and  children — human  beings,  who 
are  not  responsible  for  the  controversy,  and  who  -an  only  suffer 
for  lack  of  food.  That,  I  think,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Leupp's  side  of  the  case.  The  real  question  is  one 
of  method.  Is  it  just  to  starve  innocent  women  and  children,  to 
coerce  men?  " 

Mary  K.  Maule,  writing  in  the  same  paper,  remarks  :  "  The  long 
and  faithful  service  which  Commissioner  Leupp  has  devoted  to  his 
red  wards,  and  the  humane  and  just  attitude  which  he  has  always 
maintained  toward  them  and  their  rights,  make  many  persons  look 
with  favor  upon  this  theory  that  the  Indian  has  already  had  suffi- 
cient civilization  to  make  him  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself, 
and  that  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  him  and  the  Government  that 
has  so  long  maintained  him,  now  to  compel  him  to  earn  his  own 
living."     But  she  says  further,  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  : 

r  "The  Utes,  as  a  nation,  are  sadly  aged  and  broken.  The  years 
of  their  lives  when  they  might  have  worked,  when  they  might 
have  become  interested  in  agriculture,  and  have  become  like  the 
Cherokees  or  the  Navajos  a  prosperous  and  independent  people, 
have  gone  by,  passed  on  an  arid  desert  where  there  was  little  in- 
centive or  encouragement  to  labor. 

"It  is  all  right,  say  many  friends  of  the  Indian,  to  make  him 
work;  but  if  the  White-River  Utes  are  to  earn  their  living,  let 
them  not  be  sent  back  on  the  Uintah  reservation,  'where  it 
would  put  a  New-England  farmer  to  his  wits'  ends  to  raise  enough 
to  support  him,' as  a  Westerner  said  the  other  clay." 

The  history  of  our  rule  over  the  Indians,  asserts  the  New  Or- 
leans Times-Detnocrat,  is  by  no  means  creditable,  and  "so  long 
as  the  present  policy  of  harshness  and  bad  faith  is  continued,  we 
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FRIENDLY   AND    HOSTILE    VIEWS. 


may  well  be   doubtful   of  our   ability   to   deal   justly  with   subject 
aliens  in  other  lands."     The  New  York  Sun  has  this  to  say  : 

"The  real  offense  of  the  Utes  appears  to  be  just  this  :  they  were 
most  disrespectful  to  Commissioner  Leupp,  the  Indian  Commis- 
sioner. Our  wards  thought  that  they  had  some  rights.  Hence  the 
open  expression  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  allotments  of  land 
made  to  them.  Their  migration  was  by  way  of  protest.  Com- 
missioner Leupp  regards  it  as  an  act  of  rebellion  against  himself 
as  the  direct  representative  of  the  Great  White  Father  at  Wash- 
ington. 

"The  Utes  are  to  go  to  work,  and  those  who  won't  work  are 
to  be  made  to  work,  but  here  a  difficulty  comes  in.  They  have 
been  treated  as  children,  segregated,  and  generally  safeguarded  as 
if  they  were  not  responsible.  If  they  have  come  to  regard  all  this 
as  a  return  for  the  lands  which  were  taken  from  them,  there  is 
some  excuse  for  the  mistake." 

The  New  York  Globe,  however,  is  among  the  papers  which  as- 
sert their  faith  that  Mr.  Leupp  will,  if  undisturbed  from  without, 
deal  with  the  situation  in  a  manner  to  repeat  his  successes  (if  the 
past  two  years.     We  read  : 

"Mr.  Leupp  declares  that  he  believes  in  applying  the  same  rule 
to  the  Indians  that  is  applied  to  the  poor  and  ignorant  of  any  race. 
Work  should  be  found  for  them,  but  if  they  do  not  accept  it  they 
should  be  allowed  to  go  hungry  on  occasion.  Captain  Johnson 
has  come  into  conflict  not  only  with  a  theory,  but,  as  well,  with  an 
ambition. 

"The  Utes,  with  whom  this  hostile  collision  is  threatened,  have 
refused  two  offers  to  work  for  railway  companies,  it  is  stated. 
( )ne  of  these  offers  contemplated  paying  them  $2  per  day.  and  the 
labor  was  to  be  performed  only  fifteen  miles  from  their  present 
home.  This  is  an  important  consideration,  for  as  the  Indian  Com- 
missioner pointed  out  in  his  report  of  last  November,  'so  strong 
is  the  Indian's  homekeeping  instinct  that  they  will  accept  work  fol- 
lower wages  and  under  unfavorable  conditions  in  a  neighborhood 
to  which  they  are  accustomed  rather  than  go  into  unfamiliar  re- 
gions and  do  better  according  to  our  standards.'  Hut  here  was 
work  at  good  wages  almost  at  their  doors.  It  is  not  surprizing 
that  under  such  conditions  the  Indian  Commissioner  should  insist 
on  the  theory  of  the  Indian  Office. 

"Mr.  Leupp  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Indian  labor  ques 
tion.     The  mastery  of  it  shown  in  his  reports,  the  vital  and  pro- 
gressive program  that  he  has  created,  entitle   him  to  loyal    sup- 
port, especially    under    such   critical   conditions   as    the    present. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  so  far  as  sympathy  is  due.  he  will 
sympathize  with  complaints  of  the  Utes  concerning  the  sending 
of  their  children  to  a  distant  boarding-school,  for  he  fully  appre- 
ciates the  Indian's  attitude  on  such  a  matter." 

Says  the  Washington  Post  : 

"While  one  can  not  help  feeling  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
injustice  has  been  done  to  the  Indians  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
instances,  and  that  great  allowances  should  be  made  for  men  who 
have  never  been  trained  or  accustomed  to  manual  labor  in  show- 
ing reluctance  to  begin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  for  the  general  policy  which  Commissioner  Leupp  has 
adopted  and  is  enforcing.  Under  the  old  system  the  Indians  were 
herded  on  the  reservation  and  fed.  and  rapidly  became  demoral- 
ized and  pauperized.  Mr.  Leupp  rightly  concluded  that  the  only 
way  to  make  men  of  them  was  to  set  them  to  work  and  let  them 
understand  that  they  must  take  care  of  themselves.  It  would  take 
no  more  than  one  or  two  generations  to  bring  any  white  commu- 
nity to  a  condition  of  degeneracy  if  its  members  were  provided 
with  free  food  and  clothing  and  never  called  on  to  do  a  hand's 
turn  of  work." 


OUTDOING  EXPECTATIONS  AT  PANAMA 

TWO  expectations  seem  to  be  becoming  dwarfed  as  the  work 
on  the  Panama  Canal  goes  on.  One  is  the  expected  speed 
of  excavation,  which  is  being  surpassed  more  and  more  every 
month  :  the  other  is  the  expected  width  of  the  canal,  which  seemed 
roomy  a  few  years  ago,  but  now  seems  cramped  and  narrow,  as 
ships  of  war  and  trade  grow  broader  year  by  year.  This  month 
the  Naval  General  Board  has  recommended  that  the  width  of  the 
canal  locks  be  increased  from  100 to  1 10  feet,  and  Colonel  Goethals 
reports  for  October  a  new  record  in  excavation  in  spite  oi  the 
heavy  handicaps  incidental  to  the  rainy  season.  During  that 
month,  states  the  official  report,  [,844,471  cubic  yards  of  material 
were  taken  from  the  prism  of  the  canal.  This  is  an  increase  oi 
more  than  23  per  cent,  over  the  excavation  tor  September — which 
was  also  a  record-breaking  month.  We  are  told  that  the  ti 
rainfall  in  October  amounted  to  17. 1  inches,  against  11.9  inches  in 
September  and  11.89  inches  in  August.  Moreover,  in  addition  to 
the  material  dug  from  the  canal  prism,  24.J5S  cubic  yards  were 
taken    from   what    are    described    as    accessory  works,  consisting 
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chiefly  of  the  excavations  for  the  big  dams.  "October's  record," 
says  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  "surpasses 
every  expectation  entertained  in  Washington,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed that  in  September  Colonel  Goethals  had  attained  practically 
the  maximum  efficiency  possible  with  his  force  and  under  the  pre- 
vailing' weather  conditions."  The  same  dispatch  states  that  the 
men  are  "contented  and  ambitious,  each  gang  striving  to  make  the 
highest  possible  record."  The  result  is  hailed  as  a  proof  of  the 
remarkable  efficiency  of  our  arm}  engineers.  Says  the  Washing- 
ton Post : 

"  It  seems  only  the  other  day,  altho  in  reality  it  was  last  March, 
that  Chief  Engineer  Stevens  resigned,  and  it  was  then  declared 
that  if  the  monthly  excavation  during  the  dry  season  could  be  in- 
creased to  1.000,000  cubic  yards  ever}-  one  interested  in  the  canal 
would  be  entirely  satisfied.  Chief  Engineer  Wallace  had  excavated 
approximately  93,000 yards  a  month,  and  his  work  had  been  highly 
commended,  a&  it  deserved  to  be  considering  the  conditions  he  had 
to  contend  with  and  the  force  at  his  command.  Mr.  Stevens  Had 
raised  the  total  to  approximately  850,000  yards  for  a  single  month 
in  the  dry  season,  and  it  was  freely  predicted  that  it  would  be  a 
long  time  before  Colonel  Goethals.  the  new  engineer  in  charge, 
could  equal  that  figure 

"During  the  entire  period  of  the  French  administration,  from 
1881  to  1903,  they  excavated  70,600.000  cubic  yards.  Since  the 
I'nited  States  assumed  control  in  1903  there  has  been  excavated 
up  to  November  1.  18.650,000  cubic  yards.  On  June  1,  1904,  there 
remained  111,280,000  yards  of  material  to  be  taken  out.  Since 
that  time  the  excavation  has  reached  14.189.000  yards,  leaving  97,- 
091.000  yards  still  to  be  removed.  At  the  rate  of  progress  made 
during  October,  fifty-three  months,  or  four  years  and  five  months, 
would  be  required  to  complete  the  excavation,  and  were  it  not  for 
Colonel  Goethals*s  timely  warning  that  the  construction  of  the 
massive  locks  rather  than  the  excavation  of  the  canal  prism  will. 
from  now  on,  control  the  date  of  completion,  we  might  look  for 
the  opening  of  the  canal  at  no  later  date  than  the  summer  of  191 2. 
In  fact  the  remarkable  organization  and  efficiency  of  the  force  of 
canal  constructors  under  Colonel  Goethals*s  control  leads  us  to 
expect  great  things  in  the  way  of  lock  construction,  and  even  to 
hope  that  the  canal  may  be  completed  within  six  years." 

Turning  to  the  recommendation  for  wider  locks  we  find  the  press 
evidently  eager  to  indorse  any  suggestion  which  will  insure  the 
great  canal  being  adequate  to  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  it. 
The  American  people,  says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  are  not  at  all 
sensitive  about  the  exact  cost,  so  long  as  the  money  expended  shall 
be  honestly  applied  to  the  work,  but  "  what  they  do  demand  is, 
first,  a  canal ;  second,  a  good  canal ;  and  third,  a  canal  in  the 
shortest  possible  time."  The  same  paper— which  thinks  that  even 
a  width  of  no  feet  may  be  found  too  narrow  in  a  few  years — goes 
on  to  say  : 

"Battle-ships  already  planned  in  our  Navy  would  be  unable 
to  use  the  locks  now  planned.  No  one  would  enjoy  taking  the 
Minnesota  through  with  only  about  9  feet  6  inches  clear  on  the 
beam,  tho  it  could  be  done.  As  lor  battle-ships  planned  or  plan- 
ning, of  the  Dreadnought  class,  they  could  not  be  passed  with 
safety  from  ocean  to  ocean  through  the  locks  as  now  projected. 

"The  canal  locks  must  be  enlarged.  There  is  nothing  else  to 
Rock  borings,  as  the  reports  show,  indicate  that  the  locks 
could  be  extended  250  feet  in  length,  making  1,150  feet,  and  still 
!keep  on  a  rock  foundation.  This  is  the  least  that  should  be  done. 
\-  to  width,  when  the  Navy  Department  proposes  to  widen  the 
locks  only  to  no  feet,  this  is  to  make  two  bites  of  a  cherry.  We 
have  not  reached  the  limit  in  vessels.  A  vessel  of  30,000  tons' 
displacement  has  been  planned  abroad,  tho  not  ordered,  and  one 
of  22,000  to  25,000  tons  is   in  sight. 

"'  Locks  7.15c  feet  long,  120  feet  wide,  and  45  feet  over  the  miter 
sill  will  be  needed  for  our  war-vessels  before  the  canal  is  ready 
-for  use,  eight  or  ten  years  hence." 

"Our   canal-builders   must   keep   in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are 

building  for  centuries,  and  not  for  decades,"  admonishes  the  St. 

lis  Globe-Democrat,  which  adds:  "Let  us  build  the  canal  so 

large  at  the  outset  that  it  will  not  have  to  be  widened  or  deepened 

within  the  lifetime  of  anybody  now  here." 


A  THREATENED  BREACH   IN   THE 
TARIFF   WALL 

/^NE  paper  finds  an  explanation  of  the  President's  willingness 
^S  to  repeal  the  duty  on  "news-print  "  paper  in  the  fact  that 
this  commodity  is  so  essential  to  the  proper  circulation  of  his  own 
eagerly  awaited  messages.  In  a  less  facetious  vein  the  friends  of 
tariff  revision  express  a  hope  that  the  tribulations  of  newspaper 
publishers  at  the  hands  of  the  alleged  Paper  Trust  will  make  free- 
traders of  even  the  most  confirmed  "  stand-patters  "  ®f  the  press. 
A  committee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 
recently  waited  upon  President  Roosevelt  to  tell  him  that  unlawful 
combinations  of  paper-makers  have  been  organized,  that  artificial 
stimulation  of  prices  has  been  accomplished,  and  that  judicial  pro- 
hibition of  such  efforts  has  been  disobeyed  ;  and  further,  to  urge 
that  "the  duty  on  printing  paper,  wood  pulp,  and  all  material  en- 
tering the  manufacture  of  printing  paper  should  be  immediately 
repealed."  The  committee — which  included  John  Norris,  of  the 
New  York  Times  j  Medill  McCormick,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune ; 
George  Thompson,  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch;  Delevan  Smith,  of 
the  Indianapolis  News ;  Walter  Page,  of  The  World's  Work ;  Al- 
bert Shaw,  of  The  Review  of  Reviews;  E.  J.  Ridgway,  of  Every- 
body's, and  the  presidents  of  the  national  organizations  of  the  Al- 
lied Printing  Trades — told  the  President  of  an  agreement  among 
the  manufacturers  to  advance  the  price  of  news-print  paper  $12  a 
ton  for  the  current  year,  with  an  additional  advance  of  $10  a  ton 
next  year.  This  means,  they  explained,  placing  a  burden  upon 
the  printing  industry  of  the  country  of  $10,000,000  for  the  present 
and  $19,000,000  for  the  coming  year.  Further  details  of  the  com- 
mittee's complaint  are  described  in  the  following  Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  Washington  : 

"  The  excuse  for  the  advances  on  the  part  of  the  paper-makers  is 
that  the  cost  of  wood  and  labor  have  increased.  This  excuse  was 
met  in  the  argument  to  the  President  by  the  statement  that  the 
published  report  of  the  largest  manufacturer  of  news-print  paper 
gives  the  increased  cost  of  material  and  manufacture,  including 
expense  of  administration  and  sales,  as  about  64  cents  a  ton. 

"The  President  was  told  that  the  present  plan  of  increasing  the 
price  of  paper  had  its  inception  twelve  years  ago,  in  a  proposition 
to  unite  the  paper-mills  into  one  pool  or  corporation.  The  first 
step  in  the  program,  it  was  stated,  was»  accomplished  when  the 
promoters  induced  Congress  to  fix  a  tariff  duty  of  $6  a  ton  on  news- 
print paper 

"The  next  step,  the  President  was  told,  has  just  been  consum- 
mated by  the  creation  of  a  combination  to  exhaust  the  surplus 
stock  of  paper,  to  cause  a  paper  famine,  and  to  raise  prices 

"  It  was  represented  that  Canadian  mills  can  and  do  pay  the  $6  a 
ton  duty,  and  still  find  it  profitable  to  sell  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time  the  American  mills  are  selling  abroad  in  com- 
petition with  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Norway." 

It  is  understood  that  the  President  promised  the  committee  that 
he  would  urge  Congress  to  repeal  the  particular  duties  behind 
which  the  "  Paper  Trust  "  is  supposed  to  be  ensconced  ;  and  that  he 
would  ask  the  Department  of  Justice  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
ascertain  whether  the  antitrust  laws  are  indeed  being  disobeyed 
by  the  paper  manufacturers.  "The  Republican  press  is  united 
with  the  Democratic  and  Independent  press  on  this  proposition," 
remarks  one  Southern  Democratic  paper,  "and  with  the  President's 
cooperation  the  repeal  of  these  duties  will  no  doubt  be  effected." 
With  the  action  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associ- 
ation as  a  text,  the  Houston  Post  argues  that  these  publishers, 
to  be  consistent,  should  lend  their  support  to  the  general  cause  of 
tariff  revision.     We  read  : 

"If  the  publishers  obtain  the  relief  they  seek,  will  it  not  be  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  aid  the  public  in  getting  other  oppressive 
tariffs  removed?  The  Paper  Trust  that  is  absorbing  so  large  a 
percentage  of  newspaper  earnings  is  only  one  of  a  great  many 
greedy  monopolies  that  are  robbing  the   people.     Surely  news- 
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papers  that  nv  eagerly  welcome  the  assistance  of  the  free  list  in 
resisting  the  extortion  of  their  oppressors  can  with  good  grace  ad- 
vocate the  free  list  or  greatly  reduced  duties  where  the  result  will 
be  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  living  expenses  of  the  public.  In- 
deed, publishers  who  ask  this  assistance  ought  to  become  genuine 
tariff  reformers." 

The  paper  manufacturers'  side  of  the  argument  is  thus  stated  by 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  : 

"The  paper  manufacturers  assert  that  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  paper  has  steadily  increased  over  a  long  period,  during  which 
there  has  been  little  advance  in  the  price  of  the  paper  distributed. 
In  this  term,  production,  is  included  the  cost  of  raw  material,  of 
labor,  and  of  appliances  in  use  in  manufacturing.  They  offer  also 
that  the  line  on  the  other  side  of  which  there  is  loss  has  been  en- 
croached upon.  And  they  offer  evidence  in  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  no  dividends  for  their  stockholders. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  the  International  Paper  Company  shows  a 
diminution  of  over  $300,000  in  net  earnings  for  1907.  That  is  on 
the  prevailing  price  of  paper  before  the  contemplated  advance  is 
put  into  effect.  At  the  same  time,  a  demand  for  increasing  wages 
Ls  faced.  Yielding  to  this  demand  would  mean,  under  existing 
conditions,  another  diminution  of  $100,000.  The  proposed  in- 
crease, therefore,  is  not  an  advance  from  a  rosy  condition  of  fat 
profits.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  advance  from  a  non-profit-earning  condi- 
tion. Another  side  is  thus  presented — the  other  side  of  that 'every- 
thing '  which  has  two  sides.  It  is  a  side  which  was  not  presented 
by  the  committee  to  the  President." 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  ARMY  OFFICER 

MAJOR-GEN.  A.  W.  GREELY,  in  a  recent  interview  re- 
ported from  Seattle,  Wash.,  presents  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  an  American  army  officer's  life  in  anything  but  an  allur- 
ing light.  He  is  convinced  that  under  the  present  scale  of  pay-- 
which  has  not  been  raised  in  thirty-seven  years — the  commissioned 
branch  of  the  Army  must  become  either  a  place  for  rich  aristocrats 
or  else  merely  an  aggregation  of  paupers.  General  Greely,  who 
long  ago  won  fame  as  an  arctic  explorer,  is  at  present  commander 
of  the  Department  of  Columbia,  and  speaks  as  an  accurate  and 
careful  student  of  his  subject.  "To  find  out  the  financial  status  of 
officers  in  this  department,"  he  says,  "  I  wrote  to  thirty-four  officers 
stationed  at  widely  distributed  points,  and  learned  that  the  average 
officer  pays  out  21  per  cent,  in  excess  of  his  salary  allowance  each 
year."  An  officer's  expenses  are  on  a  1907  basis,  while  his  pay 
remains  on  an  1870  basis.  The  salary  allowance,  says  General 
Greely,  is  too  small,  and  promotion  too  slow.  To  quote  him  fur- 
ther, as  reported  in  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"Appointments  are  made  from  three  sources — from  West  Point, 
from  the  ranks,  and  from  civil  life.  There  are  ninety-eight  vacan- 
cies in  the  Army  at  the  present  time,  and  as  they  can  not  be  filled 
from  the  two  first-named  sources  the  third  must  be  depended  upon. 

"Young  men  in  civil  life  are  allowed  to  become  officers  by  first 
undergoing  a  rigid  physical  and  mental  examination  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.,  but  it  seems  that  young  men  do  not  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  opportunity  any  more.  I  am  privately  informed 
that  out  of  the  last  list  of  young  men  from  colleges  and  other 
places  designated  by  the  President  to  take  the  examination  less 
than  one-half  did  so.  This  is  an  alarming  indication  of  the  indif- 
ference of  young  men  to-day  to  army  life.  It  is  most  deplorable, 
and  requires  a  remedy 

"Second  lieutenants  get  a  salary  of  $1,400  a  year,  equivalent  to 
$1 16  a  month,  or  $4  a  day.  Out  of  this  he  has  to  pay  for  his  uni- 
form and  equipment,  besides  household  expenses 

"The  average  family  of  an  officer  comprises  four  persons,  and 
the  expenses  in  detail  are  as  follows  :  Household  expenses,  inclu- 
ding food,  furniture,  servants,  fuel,  and  light,  $1,487.31  ;  uniforms 
and  clothing,  $458.48;  charity  and  religion,  340.86;  education, 
$105.51:  insurance,  $177.07;  recreation.  $93.33;  furniture  loss  in 
changing  stations,  $179.25  ;  cost  of  changing  stations  for  the  family, 
$184.48;  separate  homes  necessitated  by  foreign  service,  $329.34. 

"  Some  of  t  he  officers  succeed  in  keeping  out  of  debt,  but  only  by 
exercising  much  self-denial.     The  average  officer  does  not  spend 


more  than  eight  cents  a  day  apiece  for  himself  and  members  of  his 
family.  It  takes  an  officer  eight  years  to  advance  from  a  second  to 
a  first  lieutenancy,  which  means  an  increase  of  50  cents  a  day  in  pay. 
It  takes  twenty  more  years  to  advance  to  a  captaincy,  and  that 
means  $6  or  $7  a  day — about  the  wage  of  a  plasterer  these  days. 
Jt  takes  thirty-six  years  for  an  officer  to  reach  his  majority." 

At  the  same  time  Col.   Hugh   L.  Scott,  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  gives  prominence 
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MAJOR-GEN.  ADOLPHUS    W.   GREELY, 

Who  thinks  that  under  present  conditions  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
an  army  officer  to  live  on  his  pay  alone. 

in  his  annual  report  to  the  fact  that  the  cadet  corps  is  seventy- 
three  below  its  authorized  strength,  and  that  nine  members  of  this 
year's  graduating  class  have  resigned  from  the  service.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Academy  that  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  cadet 
corps.     Says  the  Chicago  Tribune  : 

"When  hundreds  of  officers  are  resigning  from  the  Army  because 
the  opportunities  of  advancement  and  for  the  accumulation  and 
enjoyment  of  comforts  are  so  slender,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  the 
life  is  looked  upon  as  one  to  be  avoided.  It  may  be  deduced, 
therefore,  that  the  situation  at  West  Point  is  the  direct  reflex  of 
the  condition  in  the  Army,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  argued  that  as 
this  condition  is  improved  by  action  of  Congress  in  meeting  re- 
quirements of  the  man  of  to-day.  so  a  stimulus  will  be  given  to 
those  who  hesitate  before  entering  the  .Military  Academy." 

A  bill  increasing  the  pay  of  both  men  and  officers  in  the  Army, 
the  Navy  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  has  been 
approved  by  the  President  and  awaits  the  action  of  the  next 
Congress.  The  case  of  the  army  officer,  however,  does  not  seem 
quite  so  gloomy  to  the  New  York  W'orLI  as  it  does  to  General 
Greely.     We  read  : 

"  On  the  average  the  salary  of  the  army  officer  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  college  professor,  the  minister,  or  the  graded  civil- 
service  employee.  The  officer  has  allowances  for  residence  and 
personal  attendance.  He  may  buy  household  supplies  from  a 
government  commissary  at  cost 


"There  is  no  high  financiering  in  quarters.     An  officer  does  not 
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go  into  the  service  to  make  money.     His  three-fourths  pay  awaits 

him  on  retirement 

"It  is  not  plain  that  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  with  his  com- 
fortable salary  endlessly  guaranteed  is  entitled  to  sulk  because  a 
bricklayer,  working  in  limited  and  uncertain  seasons,  sometimes 
receiver  $6  a  day." 


OUTLOOK  FOR   MR.  BRYAN'S  NOM- 
INATION 

["  T  now  seems  evident  to  editorial  observers  of  the  political  drift 
-*-  in  various  parts  of  the  country  that  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
the  Presidency  next  year  will  be  William  Jennings  Bryan.  This 
likelihood  has  been  foreshadowed  for  some  time,  but  Mr.  Bryan's 
statement  of  last  week,  indicating  his  willingness  to  obey  his  party's 
call,  has  compelled  the  editors  to  declare  their  positions,  and  the 
general  opinion  thus  evoked  seems  to  show  clearly  that  Mr.  Bryan 
will  lead  the  Democratic  forces.  "Mr.  Bryan's  announcement 
practically  assures  his  nomination,"  says  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State  (Dem.) ;  and  so  thinks  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Hera! J 
(Dem.):  "He  is  easily  the  choice  of  the  rank  and  file,"  declares" 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.).  Such  leading  Democratic 
organs  as  the  New  York  //  'orld  and  Times,  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  the  Charleston  News  and  Cour- 
ier bitterly  deplore  the  prospect  of  his  nomination,  but  do  not  deny 
its  probability. 

The  editorial  in  Mr.  Iiryan's  Commoner  declaring  his  willing- 
ness to  act  as  standard-bearer  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Bryan  will  not  ask  for  or  seek  a  nomination,  and  he  will 
not  assume  to  decide  the  question  of  his  availability.  He  has  been 
so  amply  recompensed  by  his  party  for  what  he  has  done  and  for 
what  he  has  endeavored  to  do  that  he  can  not  claim  a  nomination 
as  a  reward  ;  neither  should  his  ambition  be  considered,  for  he  has 
had  honors  enough  from  his  party  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  ambi- 
tion. The  only  question  that  ought  to  weigh  with  the  party  is 
whether  the  party  can  be  strengthened  and  aided  more  by  his 
nomination  than  by  the  nomination  of  some  one  else.  If  he  can 
serve  the  party  by  being  its  candidate  he  will  accept  the  commis- 
sion and  make  the  best  fight  he  can.  If,  however,  the  choice  falls 
upon  another  he  will  not  be  disappointed  or  disgruntled.  His 
availability  is  a  question  to  be  decided  not  by  him,  not  by  a  few 
leaders,  not  even  by  the  leading  newspapers  that  call  themselves 
Democratic,  but  by  the  voters  <>1  the  party,  and  to  them  he  entrusts 
the  decision  of  the  question.  They  are  the  supreme  court  in  all 
matters  concerning  candidates,  as  they  are  in  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  platform. 

"He  assumes  that  they  will  not  selecl  him  unless  they  desire  to 
make  an  aggressive  fight  for  the  application  of  Democratic  princi- 
ples to  present  conditions,  and  he  also  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
organization  of  the  party  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  platform, 
and  will  be  composed  of  men  whose  political  records  will  invite 


confidence  and  give  assurance  that  a  victory,  if  won,  will  not  be  a 
barren  victory." 

Perhaps  the  most  auspicious  response  to  this  statement  comes 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Mayor  Tom  Johnson,  of  Cleveland, 
who  has  himself  been  pretty  prominently  mentioned  for  the  post. 
He  declares  allegiance  thus  : 

"  The  Commoner's  editorial  announcement  of  your  decision  re- 
garding the  Presidential  situation  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion. Both  in  spirit  and  form  it  is  worthy  of  you  and  of  our  Dem- 
ocratic cause.  This  declaration  is  the  one  thing  needed  to  secure 
to  the  Democratic  party  the  benefit  of  its  best  leadership  in  the 
coming  campaign. 

"To  the  fullest  extent  of  my  influence  in  such  matters  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  secure  from  Ohio  a  delegation  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion that  will  truly  represent  what  I  know  to  be  the  Democratic 
sentiment  of  the  State  by  calling  upon  you  to  take  up  again  the 
commission  thatyou  laid  down  at  St.  Louis  in  1904;  and  wherever 
I  have  friends  in  other  States  1  shall  advise  them  to  follow  my 
example  in  this  respect." 

The  Republican  papers  are  positive  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  to  head 
the  opposition.  "The  most  candid  observers  are  sure  of  it,"  says 
the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.);  and  the  Philadelphia  Tress  (Rep.) 
observes : 

"No  man  now  visible  can  defeat  him  in  the  canvass  for  the  nom- 
ination to  which  his  statement  summons  all  his  followers.  He 
has  many  opponents  in  his  own  party  ;  but  they  are  without  a 
leader,  a  platform,  or  a  policy,  and  many  who  have  opposed  him 
are  ready  now  to  accept  his  candidacy." 

While  everybody  is  predicting  his  nomination,  it  is  equally  no- 
ticeable that  hardly  anybody  is  predicting  his  election.  The  New 
York  Press  (Rep.),  however,  thinks  he  would  have  a  chance 
against  some  of  the  Republican  favorites.     To  quote  : 

"  We  do  not  share  the  belief  of  some  Democratic  authorities 
that  Mr.  Bryan  has  no  strength  with  the  voters.  We  are  sure  he  is 
strong  enough  to  beat  a  Knox  or  a  Fairbanks.  He  would  not  be 
easy  for  a  Taft  or  any  other  legatee  candidate  to  beat.  Mr.  Wat- 
terson,  who  thinks  Bryan  is  no  great  shakes  as  a  runner,  still  be- 
lieves the  Commoner  could  beat  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  the 
third-term  issue.  Nobody  can  tell  about  that,  but  at  least  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  Bryan  will  put  up  such  a  fight  if  nominated  as  no 
Republican,  however  popular,  could  afford  to  despise." 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Bryan's  critics,  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  (Dem.)  declares  that  "the  country  is  tired  of  him,"  and  the 
Nashville  American  (Dem.),  predicting  his  defeat ,  remarks  that 
"  it  is  pitiful  that  a  great  party  should  be  destroyed  in  catering 
to  the  ambition  of  an  individual  whose  honesty  is  no  excuse  for 
his  folly."  The  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  asks  gloomily  : 
"If  eleven  years  of  Mr.  Bryan's  leadership  can  reduce  the 
'more  united'  Democratic  party  to  thirteen  Southern  States,  what 
will  be  the  result  of  four  years  more  of  such  leadership?  " 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


a  r  is  exprest  as  to  whether  it  was  a  panic  or  not.     The  real  thing  never 
leaves  any  uncertainty. — St.  Louis  Globe-I.h-nm.  rat. 

\Vt  fear  Commissioner  Leupp's  ultimatum  that  the  Lite  Indi  vo  mu  *  "work 
or  starve"  foreshadows  the  extinction  of  that  tribe. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

If  the  "financial  pinch"  should  involve  the  legal  pinching  of  one  or  two 
wildcat  bankers  many  people  would  be  moderately  consoled. — New  York  Mail. 

It  probably  is  hard  for  Chancellor  Day  to  understand  how  we  have  succeeded 
in  having  such  a  pleasant  fall  under  the  present  Administration. — Chicago 
Record. 

Down  in  the  Republican  State  of  Kentucky,  where  prohibition  is  the  strong 
card,  some  of  the  colonels  must  think  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Congressman  Burton,  who  sought  to  reach  the  United  States  Senate  over 
Tom  Johnson's  prostrate  body,  will  have  to  try  another  and  less  mountain- 
ous route. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

According  to  an  eminent  French  physician,  yawning  is  healthful,  and 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record  can  now  l"ok  forward  to  some  improve- 
ment in  their  physical  as  well  as  mental  condition       Washington  I'ost. 


There  ought  to  be  a  lot  of  money  in  the  soda-water  business  south  of  Mas  in 
and  Dixon's  line  next  summer. — Chicago  News. 

New  York  police  have  arrested  a  man  for  selling  stock  jri  a  company  which 
not  exist.     They  are  getting  awfully   particular  in   that   town. — Chicago 
News. 

From  the  remarks  handed  out  to  them  by  Mr.  Taft,  advising  them  to  become 
good  losers,  the  Filipinos  can  readily  guess  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  them. 
— Washington  Post. 

A  story  out  of  New  York  states  that  Mr.  Hearst  was  so  busy  on  election  day 
that  he  forgot  to  vote.  The  returns  indicate  that  a  Rood  many  of  his  friends 
were  similarly  forgetful. — New  Orleans  Times. 

One  statistician  has  discovered  that  there  has  been  a  40-per-cent.  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  funerals,  but  it  will  be  just  like  perverse  humanity  to  neglect 
this  opportunity  to  get  'em  while  they're  cheap. — Washington  I'ost. 

Ex-Secretary  Leslie  M.  Shaw  says  he  believes  in  the  confessional.  The 
number  of  malefactors  of  wealth  seeking  private  interviews  with  the  "Little 
Father"  in  Washington  indicates  that  this  view  prevails  in  other  quarters. — 
New  York  Worhl. 
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RUSSIA'S  THIRD  PARLIAMENT 

THANKS  to  the  new  suffrage  and  reapportionment  act  of  last 
June,  the  elections  in  Russia  have  resulted  in  a  conservative 
Douma,  a  Douma  in  which  the  extreme  Leftists,  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats, and  the  Group  of  Toil,  have  only  some  27  deputies,  and 
the  Constitutional  Democrats  (Cadets)  about  35.  With  the  Polish 
and  Tatar  deputies,  who  have  cooperated  with  the  Cadets  in  the 
past  and  are  generally  expected  to  do  so  in  the  present  Douma, 
that  advanced  liberal  party  may  command  some  70  votes.  The 
Rightists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  200  deputies,  and  the  Octobrists 
and  Independent  Progressives,  who  will  form  the  Center,  about 
120.  What,  then,  is  the  new  Douma  likely  to  do?  What  will  be 
its  policy,  its  relations  with  the  Government,  and  its  fate? 

These  are  the  questions  which  the  Russian  press  is  actively  dis- 
cussing, and  the  respective  leaders  of  the  parties  have  been  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  in  interviews  and  tentative  forecasts.  In  the 
Golos  Moskvi  (Moscow)  Gouchkoff,  the  head  of  the  Octobrists, 
thus  formulates  the  policy  of  this  party  : 

"It  will  be  necessary  to  organize  a  strong  and  solid  Center. 
This  Center  should  be  composed  of  Octobrists  and  Moderate 
Rightists,  with  some  minor  groups  of  Liberals,  and  its  great  task 
should  be  to  help  the  Government  in  everything  that  tends  to  re- 
form and  pacify  Russia.  There  is  to  be  no  permanent  alliance 
with  the  Cadets,  and  still  less  with  the  Leftists,  but  on  certain 
questions — like  local  self-government,  judicial  reform,  political 
reform — the  Octobrists  should  seek  the  aid  of  the  Cadets  and,  if 
necessary,  isolate  the  reactionary  wing  of  the  Right,  who  are  op- 
posed to  reform  and  would  revert  to  absolutism.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  questions  of  a  'patriotic  '  character — army  and  navy,  for- 
eign politics,  national  credit — the  Center  should  work  with  the 
Right  and  neutralize  the  radicals." 

The  Octobrist  press  admit  that  the  Russian  constitution  is  not 
beyond  danger,  and  that  fact,  in  their  opinion,  determines  the  duty 
and  dictates  the  program  of  the  constructive  and  pacific  regenera- 
tionists.  The  Slovo  (St.  Petersburg)  tells  the  Octobrists  that  the 
whole  future  of  the  "constitutional  order"  will  depend  on  their 
tactics.  If  they  join  the  more  liberal  parties,  they  will  assure  the 
existence  of  a  reform  majority.     If  they  permit  the  Right  and  the 


reactionary  wing  to  obtain  control,  then  the  wnole  cause  of 
progress  will  be  endangered. 

The  leading  Cadet  organ,  the  Riec/i,  whose  editor,  Professor 
Milukof,  has  at  last  been  elected  to  the  Douma,  considers  at 
length  the  Octobrist  plan  and  points  out  that  that  party  hopes  to 
play  the  part  which  the  Cadets  played  in  the  second  Douma,  where 
they  had  no  stable  majority,  but  where  they  almost  invariably  car- 
ried their  proposals,  either  the  Moderates  or  the  Leftists  voting 
with  them.  The  Cadets  are  prepared,  says  this  paper,  to  work  for 
any  real  reform,  however  modest,  with  the  Octobrists  and  other 
Liberals,  but  what  will  the  Octobrists  do  to  strengthen  the  very 
foundations  of  the  constitution?  Are  they  prepared  to  fight  re- 
action and  aggressively  defend  the  representative  principle?  And 
what  will  be  their  position  on  social  reform,  on  land  and  labor 
legislation,  and  on  personal  liberty  and  security  ? 

The  Riech  has  in  the  past  described  the  Octobrists  as  "the 
party  of  the  latest  government  decree,"  and  has  accused  it  of  in- 
sincerity and  cowardice.  It  thinks  that  the  country  will  demand 
of  them  strong  proof  of  devotion  to  constitutionalism,  and  inti- 
mates that,  if  this  be  not  promptly  given,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
form  two  Centers  in  the  Douma. 

The  Social  Democrats  are  divided  on  the  question  of  policy  in 
the  new  parliament.  The  more  radical  wing,  the  maximalist,  be- 
lieve in  using  the  Douma  as  a  forum  for  propaganda,  in  denouncing 
evils  and  proclaiming  complete  remedies,  regardless  of  mere  expe- 
diency. The  minimalists  are  not  so  aggressive,  and  their  leader, 
Plechanoff,  counsels  moderation  and  discretion.  The  same  advice 
is  given  by  their  organ,  the  Tovaristch  (St.  Petersburg),  which 
says  : 

"The  situation  is  such  that  peculiar  art  and  political  capacity 
will  be  required  of  the  Leftists  in  the  Douma.  The  great  thing  is 
to  guard  the  institution  itself,  the  principle,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
a  reactionary  crisis,  it  should  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  Left  had 
done  nothing  to  warrant  dissolution  or  any  backward  step.  No 
excuse  or  pretext  whatever  should  be  furnished  the  plotters  of  re- 
action for  their  contemplated  assaults  on  popular  rights  and  the 
germs  of  freedom." 

The  extreme  Rightist  organs  say  openly  that  their  party's  busi- 
ness is  to  abolish  the  "  so-called  constitutional  regime  "  and  reduce 


The  Czar— "  There,  now,  I  think  he's  quite  under  control  and 
not  likely  to  prove  at  all  dangerous."  —London  Tribune. 


Czar    Bluebeard— "  The  third  wife  pleases   me  much  better. 
But  how  delightful  the  fourth  will  be  !" 

—  Lustige  Blaetter  'Berlin*. 
THE    FRIEND    OF   THE    NEW    DOUMA. 
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the  Douma  to  advisory  functions.  Some  writers  say  that  the 
Stolypine  Cabinet  is  uncertain  and  weak  on  this  fundamental  ques- 
tion, and  that  it  may  yield  to  the  reactionaries  if  it  fails  to  get  the 
united  support  of  t  he  liberal  and  progressive  groups. —  Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ONE  PEOPLE  BENEFITED  BY  THE  PEACE 
CONFERENCE 

THE   London  Times  is  very  angry  with  the  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague,  which  it  considers  a  humbug,  .and  remarks 

bitterly  : 

"In  plain  English  the  Conference  was  a  sham  and  has  brought 
forth  a  progeny  of  shams,  because  it  was  founded  on  a  sham.  The 
only  principle  upon  which  all  these  Powers  could  be  induced  to 
send  delegates  to  it  was  the  legal  and  diplomatic  convention  that 
all  sovereign  states  are  equal.  .  .  .  This  was  the  initial  sham,  but 
not  the  only  sham,  which  has  vitiated  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference. That  body  affected  in  its  official  capacity  to  ignore  the 
irreconcilable  differences  and  jealousies  of  the  Powers.  ...  As 
the  principal  governments  represented  at  The  Hague  did  not  face- 
[mere  facts],  and  did  not  seek  to  deal  with  them  by  preliminary 
negotiations  among  themselves,  one  of  the  main  results,  and  one 
of  the  most  patent  results,  of  the  second  Peace  Conference  has 
been  to  bring  out  and  to  accentuate  the  divisions  between  these 
Powers  in  a  very  marked  degree." 

But  the  Dutchmen  did  not  find  the  Conference  a  sham,  and  they 
made  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  according  to  the  Bibliotheque  Uni- 
verselle  (Lausanne).  The  delegates  were  cheered,  feted,  and  given 
souvenirs  wherever  they  went.  They  walked  under  triumphal 
arches,  and  were  greeted  by  brass  bands  playing  in  turn  the  na- 
tional airs  of  every  country.  Handkerchiefs  were  waved,  hats 
lifted,  and  shouts  of  applause  were  raised  at  every  landing-place 
or  railway-station  where  they  appeared.  "  You  would  have  thought 
a  visit  of  sovereigns  was  taking  place."  The  Bibliotheque  Cni- 
verselle  brutally  hints  that  the  Conference  was  welcomed  to  The 
Hague  because  it  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  and  attracted  a  great 
body  of  strangers  who  spent  even  more.  Printers,  stationers,  and 
tailors  were  also  benefited.  To  quote  the  words  of  this  admirable 
Swiss  monthlv  : 


"Of  course  some  will  cry  out  that  the  only  people  who  gained 
anything  by  the  Conference  were  the  clothiers,  tailors,  dress- 
makers, and  hotel-keepers.  Infamous  slander!  Listen  to  what 
a  great  friend  of  the  institution  says  about  the  labors  of  the  del- 
egates :  'The  national  printing-house  of  Holland  undertook,  for 
a  consideration,  to  print  the  official  documents  of  the  Conference. 
Well,  25,000  pounds  of  type  were  used,  8,000,000  letters,  and  620,- 
000  sheets  of  paper,  which  if  they  were  piled  one  upon  another 
would  rise  450  feet  in  the  air,  or  twice  the  height  of  the  tower  of 
St.  James's  Church  at  The  Hague.'  This  remark  is  made  by  the 
statistician  of  the  Courier  of  the  Conference,  with  unsmiling 
naivete',  while  the  general  public  in  Holland  sing 

The  smallest  grains  of  corn  (or  peace) 
Will  bring  our  coffers  large  increase. 

We  need  not  be  astonished.  The  Dutchman  is  said  to  be  a  patient 
animal,  and  so  he  is.  But  the  Dutch  are  human,  and  we  all  find  it 
more  difficult  to  wait  for  the  harvest  of  peace  than  for  the  harvest 
of  profit  on  the  seed  sown." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


UNMASKING  A  GERMAN  COURT  CIRCLE 

r*HE  camarilla,  or  political  ring  that  surrounded  the  Emperor 
*-  William  II.  and  is  alleged  to  have  directed  his  policy  of 
absolutism,  has  been  broken  and  scattered  to  the  winds.  The 
"omnipotent  "  Prince  Philip  Eulenburg,  the  head  of  the  confed- 
eracy, who  defeated  four  successive  chancellors  of  the  Empire  and 
deposed  three,  has  fled  the  country.  Count  Kuno  von  Moltke,  an- 
other member,  once  commandant  of  Berlin,  has  been  dismissed 
from  his  post,  and  his  libel  suit  against  Maximilian  Harden,  editor 
of  the  Zitkunft,  has  been  decided  against  him.  Harden's  attack 
and  the  break-up  of  the  camarilla  were  treated  in  these  pages  on 
July  6.  His  victory  in  the  libel  suit  now  makes  Harden  the  man 
of  the  hour  in  Germany.  His  charges  against  the  camarilla  are 
of  a  nature  that  has  shocked  and  disgusted  Europe,  but  their 
political  effects  make  them  important  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  Germany.  That  such  a  set  could  sway  the  policy  of 
the  German  Empire  has  roused  the  amazement  of  editorial  observ- 
ers in  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe.  From  the  English, 
French,  and  German  press  we  gather  the  following  summarized 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  cabal : 

During  the  chancellorship  of  Prince  von  Buelow  two  court  parties 


HARDEN    THE  SHOWMAN. 


THE    ROUND    TABI.K    TOPPLES    OVER. 


The  Kaiser—"  This  overthrow  was  well  deserved,  Harden,  but, 
good  heavens,  what  a  mess  you  have  made  ! " 

-  -Fiscktclto  (Turin). 

VWING    THE    CURTAIN    AND    DEALING   THE   BLOW. 


Harden    "Ladies   and  gentlemen,   behold   the  set   that   ruled 
Germany  ! "  —Humoristische  lilactter  <  Vien  na  I . 
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PRINCE    VON    EULENBURG, 

Head  of  the  Camarilla,  who  ousted 
Bismarck  and  balked  von  Buelow.  He 
fled  the  country  rather  than  appear  as 
witness  at  the  Harden  trial. 


MAXIMILIAN    HARDEN, 

Editor  of  the  Zukunft.  His  exposure  of  the  private  life  of  the  Camarilla 
led  to  a  lawsuit.  Prosecuted  for  libel  by  Count  Kuno  von  Moltke,  he  won 
his  case.  Mr.  Harden  is  in  the  center  of  the  group,  leaving  the  court  after 
the  trial. 


COUNT   KUNO    VON    MOLTKE. 

He  was  removed  from  his  post  as 
commandant  of  Berlin  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Harden's  expose. 


CHIEF    MEMBERS    OF    THE    CAMARILLA    AND    THEIR    VANQUISHER. 


have  been  struggling  for  the  direction  of  Kaiser  William's  policy. 
The  one  consisted  of  Bismarckists,  whose  policy  was  "blood  and 
iron."  These  were  represented  by  Buelow  and  Holstein.  The 
other  party,  led  by  Prince  von  Eulenburg,  von  Moltke,  and  Le- 
compte  (the  councilor  of  the  French  Embassy),  were  for  a  concili- 
atory policy  toward  France.  The  Bismarckists  thought  France 
could  be  bullied  and  threatened  into  surrendering  Morocco  and 
repenting  of  her  entente  with  England.  But  France  would  not  be 
bullied,  and  England  backed  her,  so  that  the  policy  of  the  Bis- 
marckists came  to  naught.  Then  the  camarilla  stept  in  and  induced 
the  Kaiser  to  give  in  to  France  at  the  Algeciras  Conference.  This 
was  naturally  followed  by  the  Kaiser's  dismissal  of  Holstein,  the 
Bismarckian  fire-eater.  Smarting  under  their  defeat  the  chancellor 
and  councilor  to  the  chancellery  resolved  to  destroy  the  Eulenburg 
cabal.  Perhaps  Maximilian  Harden  acted  consciously  as  their 
coadjutor  and  instrument.  When  he  exposed  the  "morass  of  in- 
famy" on  which  the  coalition  of  the  "Round  Table,"  i.e.,  the 
camarilla,  was  built,  he  profest  to  have  none  other  than  a  political 
object,  and  in  the  speech  which  he  made  in  his  own  defense  against 
von  Moltke's  charge  of  libel  he  remarked,  as  reported  in  the  prin- 
cipal German  newspapers  :  "  My  object  has  been  not  to  carry  out 
the  indignant  cry  of  those  who  are  disgusted  with  the  doings  of  the 
'Round  Table' — 'Purify  them,  or  stone  them  to  death!' — I  take 
no  interest  in  that  side  of  the  question.  The  object  of  my  articles 
in  the  Zukunft,  for  which  I  am  accused  of  libel  by  Count  Kuno 
von  Moltke,  was  merely  to  banish  from  the  entourage  of  the  Ger- 
man court  and  the  German  Kaiser  persons  who  politically  abused 
their  power  and  position." 

The  German  press  in  general  seem  to  spend  their  words  in  depre- 
cating the  publicity  which  the  trial  of  Mr.  Harden  has  given  to  the 
immoralities  with  which  von  Eulenburg.  von  Moltke,  Lecomte  (the 
advocate  to  the  French  Ambassador),  von  Hohenau,  and  other 
members  of  the  cabal  are  charged.  The  corrupting  influence  of 
these  revelations  seems  in  their  eyes  far  to  outweigh  the  political 
significance  of  the  events  accompanying  them.  August  Bebel's 
Vorwaerts,  however,  comes  out  squarely  with  the  declaration  that 
"the  curtain  lias  been  drawn  aside,  and  absolutism  is  revealed  in 
its  true  colors."  To  quote  further  from  the  leading  Socialist  news- 
paper of  Berlin : 

"This  is  the  way  we  are  dominated,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which 
we  have  been  freed  from  domination  :  a  certain  Philip  Eulenburg 


makes  and  dismisses  chancellors,  those  head  directors  of  court 
policy,  and  a  certain  Maximilian  Harden  dismisses  the  chancellor- 
maker.  From  the  proceedings  in  its  court-house  the  German  peo- 
ple learn  the  quality  of  those  who  govern  them  !  How  hideously 
disgusting  are  the  things  brought  to  light  at  this  trial ;  how  dis- 
gusting are  those  who  have  met  ruin  in  this  investigation  and  must 
bear  all  the  responsibility.  The  consequence  of  this,  yes,  the  clear 
consequence,  is  the  degradation  of  the  German  people,  in  that  a 
group  of  persons  morally  debased  and  intellectually  imbecile  has 
controlled  the  imperial  scepter,  and  robbed  of  their  political  influ- 
ence a  nation  which  was  once  a  nation  of  poets  and  thinkers." 

After  this  outburst  August  Bebel  repeats  the  details  of  the  inci- 
dent much  as  we  have  summarized  them  above.  He  talks  of  the 
"disinterestedness"  of  Harden,  who  is  not  a  Socialist,  but  a  Pan- 
germanist ;  but  even  Harden,  he  adds,  has  only  "skinned  and 
filmed  the  ulcerous  sore."     To  quote  his  own  language  : 

"The  camarilla  and  absolutism  are  indissolubly  connected  to- 
gether. To  smash  a  camarilla  is  merely  a  labor  of  Sysiphus,  so 
long  as  absolutism  persists.  It  is  no  use  to  destroy  a  camarilla: 
the  power  and  influence  of  courtiers  in  politics  must  be  destroyed. 
Monarchs  are  but  men.  Bismarck  and  Hohenlohe  have  shown  us 
how  true  this  is.   .   .   .  We  must  abolish  absolutism." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitunglzys  all  the  blame  for  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  camarilla  on  Prince  von  Buelow.  for  "any  one  who  is 
responsible  for  the  government  of  the  country  ought  not  to  tolerate 
any  rival  center  of  government  or  cabal."  Mr.  Harden,  thinks  the 
Berliner  Tugeblatt.  has  gone  a  little  too  far.  "If  Prince  Eulen- 
burg had  merely  hindered  a  policy  leading  to  v  r  by  legitimate 
methods,  he  would  have  done  no  wrong."     \\  dwelling  on 

the  political  aspect  of  the  case  the  VosHsche  Zeitung  (Berlin) 
makes  a  plea  for  Count  von  Moltke.  extenuates  his  moral  delin- 
quency, and  asks  "Can  we  deny  our  sympathy  to  him  who  certainly 
was  the  least  guilty  of  the  group?  " 

The  conservative  Kreuz  Zeitung  deplores  the  revelations  made 
at  the  trial,  and  thinks  that  Count  von  Moltke  must  appeal,  as  the 
verdict  "outrages  the  sentiment  of  the  nation."  In  the  same  tone 
the  Deutsche  Zeitung  (Vienna),  the  National  Zeitung  (Berlin), 
the  Braunschweiger  Landesseitung,  the  Deutsche  Tagesseitung 
(Berlin),  and  a  great  many  other  journals  deplore  the  publicity 
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given  to  disgraceful  scandals,  and  think  that  Mr.  Harden  has  over- 
done it,  and  has  been  either  too  late  or  too  "  previous  "  in  his  action, 
while  general  sympathy  is  felt  for  the  members  of  the  group  and 
especially  for  von  Moltke. — Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


THE  JAPANESE  IN   CANADA 

THE  negotiations  at  present  going  on  between  the  governments 
at  Ottawa  and  Tokyo  with  regard  to  Japanese  immigration 
into  Canada  are  being  anxiously  watched  in  England.  Japanese 
immigration,  says  The  Fortnightly  Review  (London),  is  likely  to 
prove  "the  most  sinister  and  colossal  problem  of  twentieth-century 
politics."  Indeed,  unless  the  problem  is  solved  by  restriction  of 
Eastern  immigration  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire  will  be  im- 
periled. So  far  Canada  has  been  able  to  keep  order  in  her  North- 
western Provinces,  says  this  writer,  and  they  have  been  spared  the 
scenes  of  violence  which  were  witnessed  under  parallel  circum- 
stances in  California.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"The  Canadian  Government,  tho  as  sensitive  as  any  other  to 
electioneering  consequences,  has  more  power  to  enforce  the  law  in 
British  Columbia  than  President  Roosevelt  possesses  in  Califor- 
nia.    Up  to  the  present  the  contrast  between  the  Canadian  and  the 


ALLIES. 

Johnny  Canuck— "Jappy,  I'm  yer  best  friend!    I'msendin'  yer 
'ome."  —Jugriiuf  (Munich). 

United  States  method  of  handling  this  problem  lias  been  signifi- 
cant and  entirely  favorable  to  our  own  people  and  our  own  institu- 
tions. We  have  the  duty,  and  we,  at  least,  have  the  ability,  to 
enforce  the  law  without  flinching  and  to  execute  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions. Wherever  the  Japanese  are  already  legitimately  settled  they 
are  entitled  to  the  same  treatment,  neither  more  nor  less,  which 
immigrants  of  European  nationality  have  the  right  t,o  claim.  But 
this  is  only  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  the  question.  British 
policy  is  bound  to  seek  some  legal  means  of  restricting  Japanese 
immigration.  Unless  a  compromise  can  be  arranged  this  problem 
may  disrupt  the  British  Empire,  and  that  would  not  be  an  advan- 
tage to  Japan." 

As  unrestricted  immigration  has  hitherto  been  the  rule  in  Can- 
ada, this  writer,  taking  California  as  an  example,  predicts  with 
pessimistic  foreboding  the  fate  of  British  America  if  this  order  of 
things  should  be  continued.  Commenting  on  the  large  number  of 
Japanese  workingmen  already  in  San  Francisco  he  remarks : 

"It  is  absolutely  certain  that  with  unrestricted  immigration  Cali- 
fornia in  twenty  years  would  be  a  Japanese  State,  inhabited  by  a 
white  minority.  And  with  respect  to  British  Columbia,  the  peril 
or  the  prospect,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  is  even  more 
remarkable.  British  Columbia,  tho  one  of  the  most  glorious  re- 
gions in  the  world,  is  one  of  those  numerous  territories  ideally 
adapted  to  white  settlement,  which  we  hold  but  do  not  fill.  It  is 
larger  than  the  German  Empire.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
two  hundred  thousand ;   that  is— apart  from  the  coast  ports — an 


almost  imperceptible  sprinkling  on  the  lonely  soil  which  treasures 
up  magnificent  national  resources.  About  five  thousand  Japanese 
are  said  to  have  landed  during  the  present  year  alone,  and  tens  of 
thousands  more  are  ready  to  follow  from  Hawaii  as  soon  as  tin 
way  is  open." 

The  question  of  Japanese  immigration  into  Canada  concerns  the 
peace  of  the  world,  thinks  this  writer.  The  matter  at  present  is 
actually  dilemmatic,  he  declares.  "Thus  Japanese  immigration 
must  either  be  restricted  or  unrestricted.  The  former  course 
means  serious  diplomatic  difficulty  at  Tokyo.  The  latter  course 
means  an  absolutely  fatal  feud  with  Australian  and  Canadian 
democracy."  As  for  unrestricted  immigration,  he  thinks  that  it 
would  obliterate  the  Monroe  Doctrine.     To  quote  further : 

"The  unrestricted  influx  of  yellow  immigrants  would  create 
along  the  Pacific  strip  of  North  America  an  Asiatic  Chile.  Tin 
conditions  of  the  whole  American  problem  would  be  changed. 
The  most  destructive  of  all  imaginable  solvents  would  be  applied 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Asiatics  would  hold  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific,  as  Europeans  hold  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  all  civ- 
ilizations might  be  dominated  or  convulsed  for  centuries  by  that 
state  of  things,  as  the  Middle  Ages  were  moved  and  vitalized  by 
the  secular  controversy  between  Christianity  and  Islam." 

He  advises  that  "legal  Japanese  immigration  "  be  restricted,  and 
fixt  at  a  "fair  annual  figure,"  in  order  to  avoid  "the  submerging  of 
white  civilization,"  and  he  concludes  with  the  following  ominous 
sentences : 

"Unless  the  middle  course  we  have  pointed  out  be  adopted,  this 
issue  will  sink  all  the  hopes  of  the  Hague  Conferences  as  deep  as 
Prospero's  book.  Absolute  exclusion  of  the  yellow  race  from  all 
the  enormous  unfilled  territories  claimed  as  white  man's  countries 
would  mean  war.  But  the  unrestricted  invasion  would  lead  even 
more  certainly  to  war  in  a  worse  form.  No  one  is  justified  in  ta- 
king an  optimistic  view  of  this  question,  and  we  have  dwelt  upon 
it  at  length  because  it  deserves  to  be  watched  with  anxious  atten- 
tion by  all  thoughtful  men.  The  negotiations  now  being  carried 
on  by  Canada  are  far  more  important  than  the  Peace  Conference." 


A  CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  FRANCE'S  "REAL  CRIMINAL 
CLASS  "  —  The  Soleil  (Paris)  asks  who  are  the  real  criminals  of 
French  society  at  the  present  moment,  and  replies,  the  clever  men 
who  furnish  France  with  ideas,  the  pedagogs  who  teach  French 
children.  This  is  spoken  apropos  of  the  remark  of  an  anarchistic 
workingman  who  recently  appeared  before  the  court  of  assizes. 
He  was  ignorant,  but  anxious  to  learn,  we  are  told,  and  when 
charged  by  the  president  with  advocating  crime,  murder,  pillage. 
and  class  hatred,  he  replied,  "  I  have  learned  to  understand  the 
history  of  France  from  the  books  which  lay  teachers  have  placed 
in  the  hands  of  my  daughter."  On  this,  Mr.  Ernest  Renauld,  edi- 
tor of  the  Soleil,  comments  by  giving  a  deplorable  picture  of  the 
present  condition  of  France  from  his  point  of  view,  and  he  remarks  : 

"It  is  thence  that  this  illiterate  workingman  derived  his  knowl- 
edge of  morality  and  history  ;  it  is  thence,  namely,  from  the  books 
of  a  school  without  God  and  without  country,  that  the  brain  of  a 
semicivilized  man  drew  its  crippling  and  perverting  inspiration. 
It  is  under  such  direction  that  he  learned  to  deny,  to  blaspheme, 
and  to  hate.  The  idea  which  these  lessons  gave  to  him  and  to  so 
many  others  was  imprest  by  means  of  books  wherein  history  is 
travestied,  morality  reduced  to  materialistic  formulas,  and  society 
presented  as  consisting  merely  in  the  exploitation  of  the  poor  and 
weak  in  the  interests  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  This  idea  sank 
deep  into  his  mind  and  ended  by  possessing  him  and  carrying  him 
off  his  feet.  He  had  become  convinced  that  society  deserved 
nothing  but  contempt  and  hatred,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  mis- 
erable to  retaliate  on  oppression  by  revolt,  to  destroy  the  works 
and  institutions  of  a  society  which  inflicted  privations  and  suffer- 
ings upon  the  weak,  while  others  reaped  all  the  advantages  and  the 
profits  of  life." 

These  wretched  men  he  considers  the  victims  of  political  mis- 
management and  blindness,  while  the  true  criminals  are  the 
statesmen  and  educators  of  France.— Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


A  MEDICAL  CONDEMNATION  OF 
"EXPERT  TESTIMONY" 

WHAT  is  stigmatized  as  "the  scandal  of  expert  testimony"  is 
caustically  treated  in  the  pages  of  American  Medicine 
(Philadelphia)  for  October.  This  scandal,  the  editor  declares,  is 
"  the  shame  and  confusion  of  the  medical  profession."  There  may 
have  been  a  time,  he  admits,  when  this  practise  served  the  ends  of 
justice  fairly  well,  but  at  present  it  is  "fundamentally  wrong,"  for 
the  experts,  instead  of  being  impartial  servants  of  the  court,  inde- 
pendent of  either  plaintiff  or  defendant,  are  hired  by  the  interested 
parties.     He  writes : 

"  Lawyers  have  cynically  remarked  that  they  can  buy  any  kind 
of  an  expert  opinion  they  want,  and  they  doubtless  reflect  a  wide- 
spread popular  idea  that  if  the  fee  is  big  enough  it  molds  the  opin- 
ion of  the  expert.  This  impression  is  a  gross  injustice  to  the  great 
body  of  honorable  men  who  have  always  formed  their  opinions 
from  the  facts.  Nevertheless,  the  cases  in  which  the  popular  im- 
pression appears  to  be  well-founded  are  so  numerous  that  they 
taint  all  the  rest.  If  the  expert  witnesses  of  the  two  sides  had 
sense  enough  to  get  together  and  discuss  a  case,  they  would  not 
differ  so  often.  The  profession  owes  it  to  itself  to  end  the 
wretched  system,  which  has  really  died  already,  in  that  it  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness.  The  decaying  carcass  smells  to  heaven. 
Disinfection  is  not  enough.     Burial  is  needed." 

That  the  jury  must  remain  the  judges  of  fact  is  regarded  by  the 
writer  as  a  necessity  and,  indeed,  as  the  foundation  of  Anglo-Saxon 
liberty.  We  demand,  he  says,  that  our  causes  be  decided  by  our 
peers,  not  by  those  in  authority  over  us  nor  by  those  beneath  us, 
but  by  those  who  think  as  we  think  and  do  as  we  do.  and  who  can 
best  interpret  our  acts.     He  goes  on  : 

"The  jury  must  be  given  the  exact  facts  and,  when  necessary,  the 
impartial  opinions  of  learned  men  to  help  them  understand  the 
facts.  Opposing  experts  mutually  destroy  the  value  of  their  opin- 
ions and  defeat  justice.  The  jury  is  left  to  decide  for  itself  like 
tossing  up  a  penny — some  one  ^ay,  some  the  other.  Not  only  is 
society  injured  by  the  acquittal  of  the  guilty,  but  there  is  the  more 
horrible  possibility  of  unjust  convictions  resulting  from  the  opin- 
ions of  the  experts  of  the  prosecution,  as  in  the  Guiteau  case. 
Experts  have  enormous  influence.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Thaw 
jurors 'paid  no  attention  to  the  alienists,' for  several  were  con- 
vinced that  the  accused  was  insane,  and  the  rest  were  convinced  by 
the  other  alienists  that  he  was  not  insane. 

"  Impartial  opinions  are  now  demanded  by  the  very  abuses  of 
partizanship.  From  all  over  the  world  there  are  suggestions  of 
plans  to  remove  the  expert  from  the  influence  of  either  side.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a  commission  se- 
lected by  the  court  but  subject  to  objection  by  either  side.  The 
last  suggestion,  in  cases  of  criminal  insanity,  is  to  have  a  perma- 
nent board  of  alienists,  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  after 
recommendation  by  some  medical  association.  From  this  board, 
a  commission  acceptable  to  each  side  will  be  selected  to  examine 
into  the  case  and  report  its  findings  to  the  jury.  There  will  still 
be  differences  of  opinion,  for  that  will  be  human,  but  there  will  be 
no  suspicion  of  bias  or  dishonesty.  In  every  trial  needing  expert 
advice — surgical,  medical,  engineering,  or  any  other,  a  similar 
procedure  is  demanded.  The  details  can  be  worked  out  by  the 
bar  and  scientific  associations.  The  matter  must  be  taken  up  at 
once,  for  the  scandal  is  making  a  mockery  of  skill  and  learning. 

"Hired  experts  will  always  be  used  by  both  prosecution  and  de- 
fense, as  a  matter  of  necessity  to  assist  in  preparing  the  case,  but 
they  must  not  be  permitted  on  the  stand  as  witnesses.  There  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  recognized  as  assistants  to  the 
attorneys.  The  accused  is  entitled  to  it  as  a  right,  or  we  will  re- 
vert to  the  Dark  Ages  when  he  was  presumed  to  be  guilty,  for- 
bidden an  attorney,  and  then  hanged.  It  should  be  as  ethical  for 
the  doctor  as  for  the  lawyers.  Such  an  expert  would  be  recognized 
as  an  advocate,  but  if  he  is  a  witness  he  must  have  no  connection 
with  either  side,  and  be  as  impartial  as  the  judge  and  jury.     No 


one  doubts  the  fairness  of  a  judge  because  he  was  once  an  advo- 
cate, nor  would  an  expert  witness  be  tainted  because  he  was  a  hired 
assistant  to  the  attorney  in  some  previous  case." 


SKIDDING;    THE    AUTOMOBILE'S 
SAFETY-VALVE 

THAT  the  "side-slip,"  usually  feared  by  automobilists  as  a 
danger,  is  really  a  means  of  protection,  enabling  motor-cars 
to  take  corners  at  speeds  that  would  otherwise  overturn  them,  is 
asserted  by  a  French  mechanician,  Oeorges  Marie.  The  side-slip 
in  such  a  case,  we  are  told,  takes  up  the  energy  that  would  other- 
wise expend  itself  in  lifting  up  the  heavy  car  and  capsizing 
it.  Says  Cosmos  (Paris.  October  12)  in  a  notice  of  Marie's 
investigations : 

"  Beneficent  skidding!  Do  not  wonder  at  this  exclamation, 
much  as  it  may  differ  from  the  customary  view  of  an  occurrence 
that  has  caused  so  many  automobile  accidents.  I  am  certainly 
not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  many  automobiles  that  have  skidded, 
either  because  of  too  sudden  braking  or  simply  from  encountering 
a  slippery  pavement,  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  upset,  hurling 
their  passengers  to  the  ground  or  against  trees.  These  are  the  re- 
grettable results  of  skidding.  And  nevertheless  we  need  not  ob- 
ject too  strenuously  to  it ;  like  salt,  it  is  good  in  moderation. 

"Chauffeurs  are  under  great  obligation  to  skidding,  which  is, 
says  Mr.  Ceorges  Marie,  the  safety-valve  of  automobiling. 

"Mr.  Marie  lias  presented  to  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
some  noteworthy  memoirs  treating  of  the  question  of  oscillation  in 
railway  trains  on  entering  and  leaving  a  curve,  and  he  has  endeav- 
ored to  fix  the  conditions  that  must  be  satisfied  by  the  track  and  roll- 
ing stock,  that  these  oscillations  may  be  dampened  and  limited  to 
an  amplitude  within  the  danger  of  derailment.  For  automobiles 
there  is  no  danger  of  leaving  the  track,  but  great  danger  of  over- 
turning, and  with  some  modifications  Marie's  conclusions  about 
trains  apply  also  to  automobiles.  Now  the  author  shows  that 
chauffeurs,  even  the  most  prudent,  often  take  curves  with  radii  of 
curvature  much  smaller  than  would  suffice  to  overturn  a  railway- 
car,  other  things  being  equal.  If  the  wheels  were  guided  and 
held  by  rails,  there  would  certainly  be  an  accident ;  what  .saves 
the  chauffeur  and  his  vehicle  is  the  lateral  skidding  that  reestab- 
lishes the  equilibrium  endangered  by  centrifugal  force. 

"Again,  the  lateral  sliding  has  a  powerful  protective  effect  even 
when  it  is  too  slight  to  show  on  the  track.  Marie  shows  that  in 
practise  the  wheel-marks  are  broadened  only  8  millimeters  ['3 
inch]  for  a  centrifugal  force  double  that  which  would  overturn  a 
railway-car  under  the  same  conditions. 

"When  there  is  no  sidewise  motion,  for  whatever  cause,  at  the 
moment  of  taking  a  sharp  curve,  the  car  runs  real  danger.  The 
impossibility  of  such  motion  is  encountered  in  two  practical  cases. 
First  we  have  the  bursting  of  a  tire  during  a  sudden  turn — no  im- 
aginary case,  since  such  turns  impose  on  the  tire  a  transverse  strain 
that  it  is  ill  prepared  to  support — when  the  iron  rim  strikes  the 
road  and  prevents  all  lateral  motion.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
case  of  an  automobile  that  turns  suddenly  on  striking  a  soft, 
sandy  road. 

"  A  rut  in  the  road,  a  high  tramway  rail,  or  in  general  any  mo- 
mentary obstacle  to  lateral  slipping  is  a  cause  of  danger,  but  less 
grave  than  the  preceding.  The  car.  indeed,  tends  to  upset,  but  if 
the  obstacle  is  quickly  passed,  it  will  not  have  time  to  do  so.   .   .   . 

"  A  turn  of  10  meters  j  3 ;,  feet  ]  radius  is  generally  to  be  made  only 
in  an  emergency,  to  avoid  running  over  some  one.  for  instance.  If 
the  wheels  are  1.4  meters  [55  inches]  apart  and  the  center  of  grav- 
ity 0.9  meter  [35  inches]  above  the  ground,  calculation  shows  that 
an  upset  would  take  place  in  this  case  with  a  speed  of  only  31  kilo- 
meters [19  miles]  an  hour,  if  the  protective  skidding  did  not  take 
place.  With  jo  meters  [76  feet]  as  a  radius,  turns  are  often  made 
at  more  than  43  kilometers  [2-  miles]  an  hour:  here  again  the  lat- 
eral slip  is  the  safety-valve  for  the  rash. 

"  If  the  road  is  inclined,  there  is  not  so  muchchar.ee  of  an  upset : 
this  result  is  paradoxical,  but  it  is  capable  of  explanation  :  for 
altho  a  slope  increases  the  tendency  to  upset,  it  also  increases  the 
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tendency  to  slide  sidewise,  which  more  than  makes  up  for  it.  The 
side-slip,  however,  in  such  conditions,  easily  becomes  excessive, 
and  in  many  cases  the  auto  escapes  overturning  only  to  break  a 
wheel  against  the  curb  or  to  smash  against  a  tree.  To  sum  up, 
chauffeurs  may  turn  comers  at  speeds  much  higher  than  would 
cause  an  upset  on  a  railroad  in  identical  conditions,  but  it  is  fright- 
ful to  think,  says  Mr.  Marie,  of  the  danger  of  very  high  speeds, 
where  chauffeurs  are  threatened  with  death  at  every  instant,  and 
where  it  can  be  avoided  only  by  great  skill." — Translation  made 
forlwv.  Literary  Digest. 


TRAFFIC  REGULATION  IN  CITY  SQUARES 

WHAT  he  calls  a  "gyratory  system  "  of  traffic  movement  in 
open  squares  is  advocated  by  W.  N.  Twelvetrees,  presi- 
dent of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society  of  England. 
In  a  recent  presidential  address,  as  reported  in  The  Municipal 
Journal  and  Engineer  (New  York,  October  30),  he  makes  some 
practical  suggestions  "for  the  improvement  of  street  junctions,  in 
such   a  manner  as  to  provide  more  adequately  and  more  conve- 
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FIG.    I.  FIG.   2. 

LINKS    OF    TRAFFIC    IN     C  II  Y    SQUARES. 

In  England,  vehicles  turn  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right.    For 
American  conditions  all  the  arrows  should  be  reversed. 

niently  for  the  regulation  of  traffic  in.  the  central  and  suburban  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis."  The  greatest  hindrance  to  vehicular 
traffic  is,  he  says,  due  to  the  alternate  stoppage  of  lines  of  traffic  at 
intersections,  and  to  the  endeavors  of  drivers  to  cross  open  spaces 
along  the  shortest  lines.     Says  the  journal  just  named  : 

"The  traffic  police  regulate  the  intermittent  stoppage  of  traffic 
at  street  junctions  in  most  cases  as  well  as  could  be  expected  ;  and 
at  most  intersections  of  not  exceeding  two  streets  their  duty  is 
comparatively  easy.  But  the  process  is  unavoidably  attended  with 
annoying  delays,  time  being  occupied  in  checking  the  movement 
of  one  stream  of  traffic  and  in  starting  and  accelerating  it  again, 
in  addition  to  that  actually  occupied  by  the  passage  of  the  other 
line  of  traffic. 

"  After  referring  to  the  methods  of  constructing  bridges  and 
subways  which  have  been  suggested  and  even  adopted  in  some  in- 
stances in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England,  he  suggests  the  sys- 
tem of  gyratory  traffic  regulations  as  infinitely  preferable,  and 
possible  of  adoption  at  some  existing  junctions  without  any  ex- 
penditure worth  considering  and  at  others  without  serious  cost. 
'To  illustrate  the  system  of  gyratory  traffic  movement,  let  us  take 
the  case  of  a  junction  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  1 — where  four 
streets  converge  upon  an  area  sufficient  to  permit  of  continuous 
locomotion.  To  avoid  unnecessary  complication,  only  one  line  of 
traffic  in  each  direction  is  considered  in  each  street,  and  the 
drivers  of  vehicles  are  assumed  to  take  the  shortest  cut  to  every 
possible  destination.  The  result  is  sixteen  points  of  conflict,  lead- 
ing to  hop  infusion,  the  only  lines  free  from  intersection 
being  those  along  the  outside.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  if 
vehicles  were  prevented  from  penetrating  into  the  central  area, 
where  conflict  is  so  pronounced,  and  were  compelled  to  follow  a 
circular  line,  there  could  be  no  points  of  intersection.  On  the 
contrary,  there  would  be  a  gyratory  procession,  receiving  and  dis- 
tributing traffic  along  tangential  curves  at  each  of  th6  four  branches. 

"Fig.  2  shows  the  same-  hypothetical  junction  with  gyratory 
traffic  regulation,  absolutely  obviating  all   points  of  conflict,  and 


reducing  the  number  of  converging  and  diverging  lines  from 
twenty-four  to  sixteen.  At  the  center  of  the  junction  is  a  circular 
refuge,  and  at  the  mouth  of  each  street  a  refuge,  whose  sides  should 
be  curved  sufficiently  to  act  as  a  training  wall,  guiding  the  flow  of 
traffic  in  the  required  directions.'  This  system  was,  Mr.  Twelve- 
trees  says,  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Holroyd  Smith  about  ten  years 
ago  and  has  recently  been  advocated  in  both  Paris  and  Berlin. 
With  more  than  one  line  of  traffic  there  would  be  concentric  cir- 
cles of  gyratory  movement,  but  the  intersections  of  these  would  be 
much  less  than  those  caused  by  the  direct-line  method,  and  this 
objection  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced,  he  believed,  by  the 
avoidance  of  confusion,  stoppages,  and  delays,  by  the  additional 
safety  assured  to  the  foot  passengers,  and  by  the  far  smaller  num- 
ber of  police  officers  required  for  traffic  regulation. 

"The  isles  of  safety  could  be  used  as  sites  for  drinking-fountains 
and  public  monuments,  public  convenience  stations,  or  even  small 
gardens.  Stations  for  underground  railways  also  could  be  located 
in  the  central  isles." 


ELECTRIC  SUNBURN 

CASES  of  injury  from  exposure  to  intense  radiation  are  becom- 
ing more  common  as  sources  of  such  radiation  are  more  nu- 
merous. Not  long  ago  the  sun  itself  was  practically  the  only 
source  of  the  kind  ;  now,  not  to  speak  of  such  forms  of  radiation 
as  the  jr-rays  and  that  due  to  radioactivity,  we  have  many  power- 
ful sources  of  light,  such  as  the  various  types  of  electric  arc,  that 
are  able  to  do  injury  when  their  intensity  is  great.  We  quote 
from  a  note  on  this  subject  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  October  12).  Says 
this  paper : 

"On  board  a  cruiser  recently  under  repair  at  Portsmouth  [Eng- 
land] it  became  necessary  to  make  a  hole  in  the  shutter  of  a  turret. 
The  mechanical  processes  commonly  employed  for  work  of  this 
kind  are  so  slow  that  an  officer  asked  permission  to  melt  the  hole 
by  using  the  electric  arc.  .  .  .  This  operation,  altho  well  known, 
attracted  many  curious  spectators,  from  the  captain  down  to  the 
sailors.  All  went  well,  and  the  solid  steel,  under  the  action  of  the 
current,  flowed  like  melted  glass. 

"  But  on  the  morrow  every  one  who  had  witnessed  the  operation 
was  either  half -blinded  or  horribly  burned.  The  officer  who  had 
directed  the  work  had  the  skin  of  his  face  completely  scorched  and 
of  a  deep  copper  color ;  it  gave  off  a  serous  liquid  like  that  from  a 
burn.  Several  sailors  who  were  at  some  distance  from  the  turret 
had  their  vision  so  affected  that  they  were  sent  to  the  hospital,  and 
it  was  feared  that  they  might  lose  their  sight. 

"This  is  a  characteristic  case  of 'electric  sunburn.'  It  is  well 
known  that  in  its  common  and  weakest  form  sunburn  consists 
merely  in  a  slight  redness  of  the  skin  accompanied  by  a  burning 
irritation.  .  .  .  Sometimes,  especially  if  the  subject  has  remained 
a  long  time  in  bright  sunlight,  the  skin  becomes  really  painful,  and 
becomes  red  and  swollen  as  in  erysipelas.  Later,  blisters,  filled 
with  a  clear  liquid,  may  appear  on  the  affected  parts. 

"The  susceptibility  of  the  skin  to  the  sun's  rays  is  extremely 
variable.  Delicate,  transparent,  white  skins  are  more  vulnerable 
than  thick,  pigmented  skins.  Sunburn  is  a  rarity  among  negroes, 
the  pigment  of  their  skin  constituting  a  defense  whose  efficiency  is 
increased  by  the  abundant  fatty  secretion  that  covers  it. 

"It  was  long  believed  that  solar  erythema  was  a  burn;  this  is 
not  the  case.  In  fact,  no  such  effect  is  observed  in  the  case  of 
workmen  exposed  to  much  more  intense  sources  of  heat.  It  is 
produced  solely  by  the  solar  rays.  If  the  light  is  reflected  by  the 
snow  it  becomes  particularly  dangerous,  and  more  than  one  Alpine 
climber  has  discovered  this.  In  the  mountains,  on  glaciers  or 
snow  slopes,  tourists  may  be  badly  'sunburned'  even  under  a 
cloudy  sky  and  in  a  cold  atmosphere.  This  is  a  true  'sunburn  '  in 
the  shade,  due  to  the  chemical  rays  of  light. 

"  The  electric  arc,  rich  in  chemical  rays,  especially  when  it  is 
formed  between  certain  metals,  may  produce,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  results  of  the  same  kind.  Hence  the  necessity  of  protection 
during  exposure  to  a  powerful  arc  or  to  a  mercury  vapor  lamp  in 
quartz  ^Iass.  The  ordinary  glass  used  in  the  Cooper-Hewitt  mer- 
cury lamps  absorbs  the  dangerous  chemical  rays  to  a  sufficient  de- 
gree. If  one  has  not  the  advantage  of  being  a  negro,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  face  and  hands  with  appropriate  mask  and  gloves  ; 
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in  any  case  such  intense  sources  of  light  must  not  be  looked  at 
directly  unless  the  eyes  are  protected  by  colored  glass."—  Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AUTOMOBILE  DAMAGE  TO  ROADS 

THE  prevailing  belief  that  automobiles  do  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  highways  is  asserted  to  be  erroneous,  or  at  least 
very  much  exaggerated,  by  a  writer  in  The  Automobile  (New  York, 
October  31).     We  read  on  the  editorial  page  of  this  magazine  : 

"'Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him  '  has  seldom  been  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  the  accusation  against  the  automo- 
bile in  the  matter  of  road  damage.  It  must  be  conceded  once  and 
for  all  that  the  automobile  does  wear  out  the  roads — the  very  best 
of  roads — but  whether  it  does  so  to  anything  like  the  extent  that 
those  road  supervisors  who  can  only  view  the  matter  through  prej- 
udiced eyes  would  have  the  rest  of  the  world  believe,  is  a  horse  of 
quite  another  color.  But  it  has  become  quite  the  fashion  to  blame 
the  automobile  for  anything  and  everything,  from  the  spread  of 
the  gipsy  moth  to  a  falling  off  in  church  attendance,  and  so  it  is 
that  on  it  falls  the  entire  onus  of  utterly  ruining  roadways,  which, 
it  must  be  inferred,  would  otherwise  last  forever.  Both  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  road  damage  it  does  are  new  things,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, there  has  been  too  much  of  heated  accusation  on  one 
hand,  with  retort  in  kind  on  the  other,  and  far  too  little  calm  con- 
sideration to  have  made  any  progress  possible. 

"The  road-builder  and  local  taxpayer  point  with  wrath  to  newly 
corrugated  surfaces  and  disintegrated  top  dressings  that  bear  the 
tell-tale  imprint  of  pneumatic  tires,  and,  in  kindred  spirit,  the 
autoist  resorts  to  the  tu-quoque  argument,  calling  attention  to  the 
road-destroying  ruts  made  by  narrow  tires  and  holes  dug  by  sharp 
iron  hoofs.  It  is  high  time  to  recognize  the  fact  that  roads  can 
not  be  used  without  wearing  out,  and  everything  passing  over  them 
contributes  to  the  wear  to  some  extent.  But  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  unsightly  and  destructive  ruts  and  holes  of  horse 
traffic  ever  since  there  has  been  such  a  thing  as  a  road  ;  the  dam- 
age created  by  the  automobile  is  something  novel.  Hence  the 
primal  cause  of  the  road's  rapid  disintegration  is  overlooked.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  automobile  takes  up  the  work  where  the 
horse  leaves  off,  and,  the  evidences  of  its  crime  being  so  different, 
it  is  accused  of  being  responsible  for  the  entire  damage.  It  does 
not  take  an  expert  road-builder  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  a  the- 
ory, and  any  unbiased  observer  must  admit  that  the  automobile's 
share  of  damage  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  horse.  But  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  automobile  has 
advanced  the  art  of  road-building  and  the  spread  of  good  roads 
more  than  any  other  single  agency." 


COST  OF  PATENTS — Interesting  information  regarding  the 
total  expense  involved  in  the  granting  of  patent  rights  since  the 
first  patent  was  taken  out  has  been  furnished  to  the  French  Soci- 
ety for  the  Encouragement  of  National  Industries  by  G.  Richard. 
These  have  been  analyzed  and  commented  upon  by  A.  Fitch,  an 
American  writer,  whose  conclusions  are  abstracted  in  the  Revue 
Scientifique  (Paris,  October  5).     Says  this  paper: 

"Since  the  origin  of  patent  laws,  the  total  number  of  patents 
taken  out  in  the  whole  world  has  amounted  to  2,500,000,  and  of 
this  number  2,200,000  have  been  granted  in  the  past  fifty  years. 
The  different  governments  have  received  730,000,000  francs  [$146,- 
000,000]  in  fees,  of  which  280,000,000  [$56,000,000]  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States.  If  we  add  to  these  the  cost  of  pub- 
lication, of  legal  study,  etc.,  we  shall  reach  a  total  of  at  least  five 
milliards  of  francs  [$1,000,000,000].  But  the  taking  out  of  the 
patent  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  an  invention. 
Now  the  success  of  a  new  device  is  generally  problematical  ;  few 
patents  are  commercially  profitable.  Mr.  Fitch  estimates  at  twelve 
milliards  of  francs  [$2,500,000,000]  the  losses  resulting  from  unsuc- 
cessful projects  of  this  sort.  But  this  is  not  all;  a  successful 
patentee  must  fight  competitors,  who  accuse  him  of  infringement 
or  whom  he  may  so  accuse  ;  losses  under  this  head  may  be  seven 
milliards  of  francs  [$1,400,000,000]  since  the  first  grant  of  patent 
rights.  If  we  add  all  the  money  absorbed  by  promoters,  brokers. 
etc.,  we  shall  reach  a  total  of  seventy-five  milliards  [$15,000,000,- 


000]  in  sixty  years — a  considerable  sum.  Mr.  Fitch's  figures-,  altho 
of  uncertain  precision,  furnish  indications  that  show  how  small  is 
the  return  from  inventions.  The  majority  of  inventors  <<jo  per 
cent.)  get  little  from  their  attempts.  It  is  true  also  that  the  ma- 
jority of  patents  are  on  inventions  of  little  practical  value,  which 
are  either  repetitions  of  devices  already  in  use  or  the  pursuit  of  illu- 
sions followed  by  a  multitude  of  unfortunate  persons,  the  victims 
of  insufficient  knowledge." — 'Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE   CASE  AGAINST   THE   KEA 

THE  mountain  parrot,  or  kea,  of  New  Zealand,  is  either  a 
much-maligned  bird  or  it  has  been  the  victim  of  the  most 
murderous  mania  on  record,  which  has  changed  a  peaceful  insect- 
eating  fowl  into  a  bloodthirsty  sheep-killer.  The  stories  of  the 
sheep-slaying    parrots  were    universally   believed   twenty-five   or 


Courtesy  of  '•  The  Scientific  American." 

THE    NEW    ZEALAND   KEA,    WHICH    HAS   ACQUIRED   THE    HABIT 
OF  KILLING    SHEEP. 

thirty  years  ago,  but  doubts  have  been  thrown  lately  on  their  au- 
thenticity. George  R.  Marriner,  assistant  in  biology  at  Canter- 
bury College,  New  Zealand,  now  writes  to  The  Scientific  American 
that  the  evidence  of  the  parrot's  sheep-killing  propensities  admits 
of  no  doubt.     He  says  : 

"When  the  writer  took  up  the  question  in  1905,  after  reading 
through  all  the  available  records,  he  could  not  find  one  writer  who 
saw  the  bird  kill  a  sheep,  nor  was  the  name  and  address  of  any 
actual  eye-witness  given.  Not  only  was  the  fact  of  the  kea"s 
change  of  habit  of  scientific  importance,  but  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  sheep  made  it  essential  that  the  question  should  be  once  and 
for  all  time  satisfactorily  settled.  The  writer  then  set  to  work, 
and  collected  written  accounts  from  men  who  had  actually  seen  the 
bird  attacking  and  killing  sheep 

"  The  reason  why  so  few  people  have  ever  seen  the  kea  at  work 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  killing  is  mostly  done  at  eve- 
ning or  early  morning,  at  places  which  men  seldom  reach  until 
long  after  the  bird  has  finished  its  deadly  work.  Among  my  corre- 
spondents, over  thirty  men  have  actually  seen  the  kea  killing  the 
sheep.  .  .  .  The  birds'  mode  of  procedure  seems  as  follows  : 
They  may  attack  in  ones  or  twos  or  in  numbers,  but  usually 
one  or  two  birds  do  the  killing,  and  the  others  share  in  the  spoil. 
The  keas  always  seem  to  choose  the  pick  of  the  flock.  The  bird 
settles  on  the  ground  near  its  quarry,  and,  after  hopping  around  for 
some  time,  it  leaps  on  its  prey,  usually  on  the  rump.  The  move- 
ment of  the  sheep  may  cause  it  to  fall  off,  but  it  persists  until  it 
has  firmly  perched  itself  on  the  cheep's  back.  Then  the  kea  be- 
gins its  operations  by  tearing  out  the  wool  with  its  powerful  beak, 
and  at  last  gets  its  beak  into  the  fiesh. 

"The  sheep,  which  for  some  time  has  been  moving  uneasily 
about,  gives  a  jump  as  the  beak  pierces  the  flesh,  and  then  begins 
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to  run  wildly  about  in  vain  efforts  to  rid  itself  of  its  tormenter. 
When,  however,  the  sheep  finds  it  can  not  dislodge  its  enemy,  it 
seems  to  become  terrified  with  pain  and  fright,  and  rushes  blindly 
about,  usually  at  a  high  speed,  the  kea  meanwhile  holding  on  and 
balancing  itself  with  outstretched  wings.  .  .  .  This  awful  race  is 
continued  until,  bruised  by  its  numerous  falls,  utterly  exhausted 
its  death  struggles,  the  poor  animal  stumbles  to  rise  no  more, 
and  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  kea." 

How  did  this  once  peaceful  bird  become  transformed  into  a  car- 
nivorous creature?     There  are  various  theories,  Mr.  Marriner  tells 
md  he  enumerates  them  as  follows  : 

"1.  The  Vegetable  Sheep  theory  is  certainly  the  most  popular, 
tho  it  has  very  little  to  recommend  it.  The  supporters  of  this 
theory  suppose  that  the  kea  had  been  in  the  habit  of  tearing  open 
the  'vegetable  sheep,'  Haastia  pulvinaris  and  Raoulia  eximia,  in 
search  of  grubs  which  are  supposed  to  live  in  these  peculiar  plants. 
.  .  .  it  was  supposed  that  when  the  sheep  first  wandered  into  the 
kea's  domains,  the  birds  mistook  them  for  the  wool-like  plants, 
and.  with  the  idea  of  digging  out  the  grubs,  they  began  to  tear  open 
the  skin  of  the  sheep.  In  this  way  the  keas  are  supposed  to  have 
acquired  the  method  of  killing  the  sheep  and  eating  the  flesh." 

This  sounds  feasible,  but  the  facts  do  not  support  it.  Keas  first 
killed  sheep  where  the  vegetable  sheep  do  not  exist.  The  grubs 
in  vegetable  sheep  are  not  large  enough  to  attract  the  keas,  and. 
besides,  in  places  where  both  the  keas  and  the  vegetable  sheep  are 
ud,  the  latter  is  never  seen  in  a  torn-up  condition.  Mr.  Mar- 
riner therefore  rejects  this  theory.    The  others  he  gives  as  follows  : 

"II.  The  Curiosity  Theory  suggests  that  the  kea.  being  a  very 
inquisitive  bird  and  fond  of  investigating  anything  at  all  strange 
that  comes  in  its  way.  when  it  first  saw  the  sheep  wandering  into 
:ts  domain,  at  once  began  to  investigate  this  strange  object,  and 
-ii  learned  to  tear  the  sheep  open. 

"III.  The  Hunger  Theory  suggests  that  lack  of  food  caused  the 
birds  to  feed  on  the  fat  and  meat  thrown  away  at  the  sheep-sta- 
tions. In  this  way  it  obtained  a  taste  for  meat,  and  soon  became 
daring  enough  to  attack  the  living  example. 

"  IV.  The  Maggot  Theory  suggests  that  the  birds  first  began  to 

u  the  maggots  found  on  the  dead  sheep,  and  soon  learned  to  eat 
meat  and  then  to  attack  live  sheep 

"It   is   of  course  impossible  to  say  which  theory  is  nearest  the 

•ruth,  but   I   think  that  there  is  no  doubt  that   the   main  factors 

•.hat  caused  the  harmless  keas  to  change  their  diet  and  become 

tirds   of  prey   of  no    mean    order   are   exprest    in    the  last   three 

theories." 


SOUTH-AMERICAN  RAILROAD   DEVELOPMENT  —  There  is 

it   present  only  one  route  across  the  South-American  continent 

from  east  to  west  which  the  traveler  can  take  without  resorting  to 

nuleback  journeys  for  long  distances.     This  information  is  given 

in  Shining  Illustrated  (New  York,  October  19),  which  gives  The 

ord-Herald  (Chicago)  credit   for  its  facts.     The  road  alluded 

is  the  route  from  Valparaiso  to   Buenos  Ayres,  which  can,  ex- 

il  in  winter-time,  be  covered  by  railroad  and  stage,  the  railroads 

at    the    ends   and   the   stage   route,  of  course,    over   the   mountain 

Says  the  paper  just  named  : 

"Two  days  will  suffice  for  the  nine-hundred-mile  trip,  but  at  that 

•  not  without  its  discomforts  and  even  perils.  Hefore  many 
years  have  passed,  however,  it  is  predicted  that  there  will  be  at 
least  three  railroads  across  the  Andes,  one  of  them  being  trans- 

ttinental,  the  other  connecting  with  steamers  on  the  Amazon  or 
its  tributaries.      The  line  that  now  runs  from  Valparaiso  to  Juncal 

-  be  extended  through  a  long  tunnel,  which  in  five  or  ten  years 
vill  be  finished,  and  it  will  connect  with  an  Argentine  road  at 
Mendoza.     In    Peru   there  are  three   roads  which   now    cross  the 

-tern  Cordillera,  besides  others  which  penetrate  it  ;  all  of  these 
three  are  in  course  of  extension,  two  of  them  on  plans  which  will 
bring  them  to  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  As  compared  with  the 
short  journey  across  the  continent  farther  south,  the  Peruvian  lines, 
even  when  completed,  will  offer  the  traveler  a  very  long  journey. 
The  remarkable  Central  Peruvian  road,  which  rises  6,000  feet  in 

y  miles  from  its  terminus,  Callao,  and  crosses  the  eastern  range 
at  an  elevation  of  15,665  feet,  will  in  no  great  time  be  ready  to 


carry  passengers  to  the  Ucayali  River.  Even  then,  however,  there 
is  an  eight-hundred-mile  river  journey  ahead  before  the  traveler 
reaches  Yquitos,  the  head  of  navigation  for  ocean-going  vessels 
on  the  Amazon,  and  that  place  is  two  thousand  miles  from  the 
Atlantic.  Another  transandean  road,  farther  to  the  north,  will 
greatly  shorten  the  journey,  but  it  will  be  much  longer  in  construc- 
tion. The  greater  the  railroad  development  in  South  America  the 
greater  will  be  the  territory  to  which  American  manufacturers  may 
look  for  the  sale  of  their  products,  and  the  greater  incidentally  be- 
comes the  need  of  better  ocean  lines  on  both  east  and  west  coasts 
between  North  and  South  American  ports.  The  wretched  steam- 
boat service  of  the  present  probably  marks  the  one  point  at  which 
American  enterprise  has  been  least  in  evidence." 


A  NEW  WAY  TO   INDEX  PORTRAITS 

A     METHOD  of  arranging  a  set  of  profile  portraits  in  order, 
-*   *■     according  to  certain  measurements,  so  that  any  one  may  be 
searched  for  and  found  like  a  word  in  a  dictionary,  has  been  de 
vised  by  Sir  Francis  Galton.     To  mention  only  one  use  of  such  an 
arrangement,  it  would  evidently  simplify  greatly  the  identification 


of  portraits  of  criminals  in  a  "rogues*  gallery."  Sir  Francis  notes 
in  Nature  (London,  October  17)  that  in  one  case  twenty-one  offi- 
cers spent  fifty-seven  and  one-half  hours  searching  for  twenty- 
seven  prisoners  and  made  seven  identifications.  A  similar  search 
among  portraits  arranged  or  "lexiconized  "  in  the  manner  proposed 
would  scarcely,  the  author  thinks,  have  taken  as  many  minutes. 
He  says : 

"Experiments  of  various  kinds  that  1  have  made  to  define  the 
facial  peculiarities  of  persons,  families,  and  races  by  means  of 
measurement  led  to  the  following  results  that  seem  worthy  of  pub- 
lication. The  most  elementary  form  of  portrait  will  alone  be  con- 
sidered here,  namely,  the  outline  of  the  face  from  brow  to  chin,  as 
in  a  shadow  or  in  a  silhouette.  It  contains  no  sharply  defined 
points  whence  measurements  may  be  taken,  but  artificial  ones  can 
be  determined  with  fair  precision  at  the  intersections  of  tangents 
to  specified  curves.  It  will  be  shown  that  it  is  easy  to  'lexiconize  * 
portraits  by  arranging  the  measurements  between  a  few  pairs  of 
these  points  in  numerical  order,  on  the  same  principle  that  words 
are  lexiconized  in  dictionaries  in  alphabetical  order,  and  to  define 
facial  peculiarities  with  greater  exactness  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

"The  individuality  of  a  portrait  lies  more  in  the  relative 
positions  of  six  cardinal  features  ....  than  in  the  shapes  of 
the  lines  that  connect  them,  so  long  as  the  general  character 
of  the  connecting  lines  is  roughly  indicated.  A  few  standard 
types,  perhaps  ten  in  all  (tho  I  prefer  to  use  more),  represent  as 
many  concave,  convex,  and  sinuous  varieties  of  outline,  between 
each  specified  pair  of  the  six  cardinal  points,  as  need  to  be 
noted 

"This  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader's  satisfaction  if  he  compares 
portraits  under  unfavorable  conditions,  as  through  a  blurring  me- 
dium, or  out  of  focus  ;  or,  again,  if  he  substitutes  connecting  links 
that  differ  somewhat  from  the  true  ones.  Consequently  my  first 
endeavor  was  to  define  accurately  six  points  that  should  severally 
be  good  representatives  of  the  six  cardinal  features  in  the  outline. 
Those  features  the  limits  of  which  are  vague  are  exprest  by  italic 
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letters  in  Fig.  2,  and  their  representative  points  by  the  same  letters 
in  capitals  in  Fig.  3.  The  features  are  these  :  c,  the  tip  of  the 
chin  ;  /,  the  lower,  and  u,  the  upper  lip ;  ///,  the  hollow  between 
the  upper  lip  and  the  nose  ;  ;/,  the  tip  of  the  nose  ;  f,  the  hollow 
between  the  nose  and  the  brow." 

Sir  Francis  gives  minute  directions  for  determining  these  points 
accurately  in  each  portrait  and  for  drawing  the  lines  connecting 
them.  His  unit  of  measurement,  which  he  calls  a  "cent,"  is  one- 
hundredth  of  the  distance  ^/ between  the  chin  and  the  eye — about 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  the  normal  life-size  profile.  He  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"In  my  experiments  I  have  chiefly  used  the  side-view  portraits 
by  George  Vance,  R.A.,  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries,  pub- 
lished in  1809  (2  vols.,  folio,  Longmans),  which  yielded  sixty-eight 
pure  profiles  of  about  one-third  the  natural  size.  J  lexiconized 
these  in  respect  to  the  measures  (entered  to  the  nearest  cent)  of 
the  two  coordinates  of  N  and  M  respectively  (four  measures  in  all), 
and  found,  first,  that  no  two  of  the  numerical  formulas  were  the 
same,  and,  secondly,  that  in  two-thirds  of  them  the  smallest  differ- 
ence between  the  most  nearly  resembling  pairs  was  three  cents  in 
one  or  more  of  the  four  measures.  This  conspicuous  difference, 
equivalent  to  between  one-sixth  and  one-seventh  of  an  inch  in  a 
portrait  of  the  natural  size,  could  never  be  due  to  the  inherent  im- 
perfection of  the  art  of  measurement,  but  to  some  gross  blunder. 
It  follows  that  the  collection  of  sixty-eight  portraits  was  lexiconized 
with  remarkable  precision.  The  data  were  insufficient  to  enable 
me  to  speak  with  much  assurance  of  the  gain  that  would  accrue 
from  taking  L  and  U  into  additional  account,  but,  their  correlations 
with  C,  M,  N,  and  F,  seeming  to  be  very  small,  the  gain  ought  to 
be  great.  I  am  content  to  underrate  this  gain  considerably,  and 
to  allow  only  fifteenfold  for  it.  On  that  basis  a  collection  of  1,000 
profiles  from  brow  to  chin  could  be  lexiconized  and  searched  with 
great  ease.  In  667  cases  each  portrait  would  have  a  clearly  dis- 
tinctive formula;  in  the  remaining  333  there  would  be  doubtful 
duplicates,  and  even  triplicates,  just  as  in  any  list  of  the  names  of 
1,000  British  persons  there  would  be  more  than  one  Smith." 


OPERATING  RAILWAYS  BY  TELEPHONE 

THAT  recently  enacted  laws  affecting  the  hours  of  labor  for 
railway  employees  may  result  in  the  substitution  of  the  tele- 
phone for  the  telegraph  in  railway  operation  is  asserted  editorially 
in  The  Railway  Age  (Chicago,  September  27).  Such  laws,  the 
writer  tells  us,  have  within  the  year  been  enacted  by  Congress  and 
by  the  legislatures  of  eight  States.  For  telegraphers  Wisconsin 
limits  the  consecutive  hours  of  service  to  8,  West  Virginia  to  from 
8  to  12,  and  the  Federal  law  to  9  for  day  and  night  stations  and  to 
a  maximum  of  13  (for  not  more  than  three  days  per  week)  for  day 
stations.     Says  The  Age  : 

"  The  necessity  of  providing  additional  operators,  which  is  now 
or  soon  to  be  imposed  by  reason  of  these  statutory  limitations  as  to 
permissible  hours  of  labor  for  telegraphers,  presents  a  serious 
problem  for  railway  officials  in  charge  of  operation,  and  in  seeking 
a  solution  the  telephone  will  undoubtedly  rceceive  very  serious 
consideration.  Several  systems,  including  the  New  York  Central, 
the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Union  Pacific,  have  established  schools 
of  telegraphy  in  order  to  educate  operators.  Other  roads  have 
had  recourse  to  the  telephone  as  an  auxiliary,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  Central  as  well  have  made  experimental  in- 
stallations. The  practicability  of  utilizing  telephony  in  train- 
dispatching  has  greatly  increased  by  the  development  of  the 
telegraphone  system,  which,  by  providing  selective  devices  in 
connection  with  the  telephones  and  the  Morse  instruments,  permits 
the  use  of  one  circuit  for  the  simultaneous  communication  of  tele- 
graphic and  telephonic  messages.  The  Southern  Pacific  system 
has  now  on  the  Sacramento  division  twenty-five  station  telegra- 
phones;  these  are  at  points  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  apart,  and 
from  the  stations  so  equipped  communication  may  be  had  with 
intermediate  stations  by  telephone.  Also  train  news  may  com- 
municate with  the  operators  at  telegraphone  stations  by  connecting 
telephone  instruments  carried  in  the  baggage-car  or  caboose  with 
the  telegraph  wire  by  means  of  a  fishpole  device,  such  as  used  on 


many  interurban  electric  roads.  The  advantages  in  permitting  the 
employment  at  intermediate  stations  of  station  agents  who  are  not 
telegraph  operators  are  apparent,  and  the  system,  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  about  eighteen  months,  has  been  found  to  work 
satisfactorily  in  every  way.  One  disadvantage  sometimes  ur§ 
against  telephony  as  a  means  of  directing  train  operation,  namely, 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  sounds  heard  over  a  telephone  are  un- 
intelligible, except  in  connection  with  the  context,  is  found  it, 
practise  to  be  of  no  importance,  since  train  orders  are  stereotyped 
in  form  and  the  knowledge  of  the  hearer  as  to  the  general  subject 
of  the  message  causes  that  association  of  ideas  which  is  necessary 
for  ready  comprehension  of  what  to  one  not  familiar  with  the 
work  might  be  unintelligible  sounds,  and  experience  has  demon- 
strated that,  with  the  same  rules  as  regards  the  repetition  and 
checking,  train  orders  may  be  transmitted  by  telephone  with  the 
same  degree  of  safety  as  by  telegraph," 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES 

In  connection  with  an  article,  recently  cited  in  these  columns,  asserting  that 
geniuses  are  rarely  first-born  children,  several  correspondents  call  our  atten- 
tion to  the  following  extract  from  the  Providence  Journal,  setting  forth  the 
contrary  view:  "They  were  discussing  the  law  of  entail — the  English  law  be- 
queathing the  bulk  of  the  family  property  to  the  eldest  son.  'There  is  fifty 
per  cent,  of  logic  in  that  law,'  said  a  physician,  'and  if  the  family  property 
went  to  the  first-born,  whether  son  or  daughter,  the  law  would  contain  one 
hundred  per  cent,  of  logic.  For  the  first-born  child  is  practically  always  the 
best — best  in  brain,  in  build,  in  beauty,  in  everything.  Why  is  this  so?  It  i- 
because  married  people  love  one  another  more  profoundly  at  the  beginning 
than  afterward;  for  love,  like  all  things,  grows  old,  grows  weak,  often  dies. 
Mrs.  Craigie — John  Oliver  Hobbes — was  a  first-born  child.  So  was  Marie 
Corelli.  So  was  Richard  Mansfield.  So  were  Joseph  Chamberlain.  1 
Kitchener,  Max  Miiller,  Henry  Irving,  George  Meredith.  Look  back  into  the 
past  and  we  see  again  the  preeminence  of  the  first-born,  among  them  Moham- 
med, Confucius,  Raphael,  Milton,  Dante,  Goethe,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Heine.'  " 

Commenting   on  a  recent  reprint  from  The  Lancet  in  which    the    cigaret  is 
condemned  because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  obtained  and  used,  Claude  S. 
Woolley,   of    Baltimore,  writes    as    follows:  "The    real     point     in    regard    to 
tobacco  is  not  how  much  is  used,  but  the  kind   and  how  it  is  used;  that  i 
say,  how  much  of  it  gets  into  the  system.      Xow  the  ci.naret   is  usually,   almos- 
always,  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  the  pipe  and  cigar  rarely  are,  and  can  not  be 
with  any  comfort.     Thus  the  cigaret   smoke   comes   into  contact  with  several 
square  feet  of  membrane  in  the  lungs,  divided  from  the  blood  by  only  a 
membrane,  where  very  rapid    absorption  takes  pace.     The  cigar  and    pipe, 
or  rather    the  smoke  therefrom,  is  brought  in  the  mouth  into    contact    witl 
only  a  few  square  inches  of  mucous  absorbing  surface;  thus  the  amount  actu- 
ally absorbed,  excepting  that  swallowed  into  the  stomach,  is  very  small.     This 
is  the  real  danger  of  the  cigaret,  and  by  its  means,  used  in  this  way,  the  sys- 
tem is  soon  loaded  with  the  narcotic  products,  and  the  nervous  system  en- 
chained in  a  very  serious  bondage.     That  these  are  the  real  facts,  there  is  no 
question,  and  if  the  cigaret  was  used  in  the  same  way  that  the  pipe  and  ri 
are  used,  with  no  inhalation  into  the  lungs,  it  is  more  than  likely,  that  by  reason 
of  the  mild  tobacco  that  they  usually  contain,  they  would  be  less  harmful 
than  cither  of  the  other  forms  referred  to.     It  is  true  that  the  fumes  of  ; 
ligneous  acid  from  the  burning  paper  might  have  some  irritating  effect  upon 
the  mouth  and  throat,  but  so  far  as  the  tobacco  itself  is  concerned,  they  w 
be  less  harmful.     But  in  the  form  they  are  at  present  used,  they  are  in  the  long 
run  indeed  deadly." 

The  conclusion  recently  quoted  here  from  a  French  paper  that  twiste  : 
trees  in  the  northern  hemisphere  usually  turn  in  a  left-handed  or  counter- 
clockwise direction  is  disputed  by  Frederick  E.  Searle,  who  writes  us  as  fol- 
lows from  Detroit,  Mich.:  "The  article  stated  that  out  of  1.000  cases  of 
tree  twists  990  are  probably  counter-clockwise.  My  observation  during  two 
weeks  of  the  past  summer  does  not  agree  with  this  last  statement.  Out 
379  cases  of  twisting  sufficiently  marked  to  be  seen  from  street-cars  and  the 
carriage  road  201  were  counter-clockwise  and  178  were  clockwise.  Following 
is  the  record  taken  in  Western  Massachusetts: 

Clockwise.  Counter-clockwise. 

Apple !      1  5a  54 

Elm 1  _>  

Maple s  j4f 

Oak 9  1 

Totals 178  2ci 

These  results  make  the  'rotation'  theory  seem  improbable.  Of  the  trees 
observed  the  maple  is  the  most  symmetrical.  If  this  kind  of  tree  were  pi 
free  exposure  to  light,  would  not  the  tendency  be  for  it  to  develop  a  thicker 
foliage  on  the  south  side5  If  this  were  done,  westerly  winds  would  tend  to 
twist  the  tree  counter-clockwise.  The  large  majority  of  maples  observed 
twist  in  this  way.  In  many  cases  the  greater  weight  of  apples  grows  on  the 
north  side  of  the  tree.  Westerly  winds  would  twist  such  a  tree  clockwise.  .  .  . 
The  records  of  the  elms  and  oaks  are  too  meager  to  make  them  a  basis  for  a 
theory  as  to  the  twisting  for  these  trees.  A  lew  cases  of  twisting  of  several 
other  varieties  of  trees  were  noticed,  but  not  enough  of  any  one  kind  to  make 
it  worth  while  tabulating  the  results.  They  would  not  modify  the  proportion 
of  the  totals  to  any  considerable  degree 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


"IN  GOD  WE  TRUST" 

FROM  ministers'  meetings,  including  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
diocesan  convention  of  New  York,  and  from  individuals  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  protests  have  been  sent  to  the  President 
against  dropping  the  words  "In  God  we  trust  "  from  the  new  gold 
'eagle.  The  Episcopal  Convention  in  its  resolution  declared  that 
*  the  highest  interests  of  our  country  demand  the  preservation  of 
all  those  customs  that  have  stood  for  the  recognition  of  God  in  the 
life  of  the  people."  The  Presbyterian  Brotherhood  of  America, 
in  convention  at  Cincinnati,  expresses  similar  sentiments.  In  re- 
sponse to  these  protests  the  President  has  issued  a  letter  stating 
his  position.  No  legal  warrant  could  be  found  for  putting  the 
phrase  on  the  coins.  Mr.  Roosevelt  asserts,  and  as  tradition,  found 
to  be  not  very  venerable,  was  the  only  warrant,  it  was  supprest  for 
reasons  given  in  this  paragraph  of  his  letter  : 

"'My  own  feeling  in  the  matter  is  due  to  my  very  firm  conviction 
that  to  put  such  a  motto  on  coins,  or  to  use  it  in  any  kindred  man- 
ner, not  only  does  no  good  but  does  positive  harm  and  is  in  effect 
irreverence  which  comes  dangerously  close  to  the  sacrilegious.  A 
^beautiful  and  solemn  sentence  such  as  the  one  in  question  should 
be  treated  and  uttered  only  with  that  fine  reverence  which  neces- 
sarily implies  a  certain  exaltation  of  spirit ;  and  any  use  which 
tends  to  cheapen  it,  and,  above  all,  any  use  which  tends  to  secure 
its  being  treated  with  a  spirit  of  levity,  is  from  every  standpoint 
profoundly  to  be  regretted." 

While  it  is  true  that  no  legal  warrant  now  exists  for  the  use  of 
the  motto,  it  is  recalled  that  it  was  put  on  the  coins  with  the 
authority  of  Congress.  Mr.  Elmer  H.  Youngman,  editor  of  The 
Bankers'  Magazine  (New  York),  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun, 
refers  to  an  act  of  March  3,  1865,  making  it  "  lawful  for  the  Director 
of  the  Mint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
cause  the  motto  'In  God  we  trust,'  to  be  placed  upon  such  coins 
hereafter  to  be  issued  as  shall  admit  of  such  legend  thereon."  The 
authority  was  reaffirmed  in  an  act  of  February  12,  1873,  but  in  the 
following  year  Congress  ratified  the  Revised  Statutes  which  omit 
this  provision.     At  the  close  of  his  letter  the  President  writes: 

"  If  Congress  alters  the  law  and  directs  me  to  replace  on  the  coins 
the  sentence  in  question,  the  direction  will  be  immediately  put 
into  effect :  but  I  very  earnestly  trust  that  the  religious  sentiment 
of  the  country,  the  spirit  of  reverence  in  the  country,  will  prevent 
any  such  action  being  taken." 

Not  a  little  of  the  opinion  of  the  daily  press  is  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  feeling  about  the  inscription,  while  admitting  that  ex- 
pediency would  perhaps  have  dictated  a  conservative  course.  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  obser 

"That  a  good  thing  may  be  perverted   is  no  sound  reason   for 

ing  up  the  good  thing.     The  removal  of  the  motto  from   the 

coins  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  a  matter  to  get  excited  about  :  but  it 

9  again  the  Presidents  habit  of  acting  hastily  without  due 

foresight  of  the  consequences." 

Two  other  journals  are  more  definite  in  approval.  Says  the 
Kansas  City  Journal: 

"A  coin  is  a  very  concrete  and  unsentimental  entity.  It  passes 
through  all  kinds  of  hands  and  is  put  to  all  kinds  of  uses,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  drag  the  name  of  Deity  'hrough  the 
mire  of  vice  and  folly  in  which  so  many  of  its  activities  are  spent." 

And  the  New  York  Times: 

"To  matters  of  state  and  finance  the  modern  public  is  becoming 
secularized.  It  will  easily  appreciate  Mr.  Roosevelt's  revolt  at 
continuing  in  common  circulation,  and  exposing  to  the  jest  and 
ridicule  of  the  vulgar,  one  of  the  holiest  religious  expressions.  The 
instances  of  this  character  that  the  President  cites  show  clearly 
enough  that  the  motto  had  not,  in  practise,  the  effect  intended  by 
the  pious  Mr.  YVatkinson  and  its  official  promulgator." 


DRUMMOND'S  MAGNETIC  PERSONALITY 

A  BOUT  the  personality  of  the  late  Henry  Drummond  there 
■^*-  was  "  a  drawing  power  of  a  unique  and  unaccountable  kind." 
The  spell  which  he  exercised  seems  to  require  for  its  explanation, 
says  Prof.  James  Stalker,  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  some  ref- 
erence to  a  "psychical  "  quality.  The  writer  also  wonders  "wheth- 
er it  may  have  belonged  to  other  religious  figures  of  history  whose 
spell  their  biographers  appear  unable  to  account  for. "  Dr.  Stalker, 
who  was  a  classmate  of  Professor  Drummond,  recalls,  in  an  article 
in  The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World  (Boston),  that 
Drummond  was  the  "master  of  a  number  of  tricks  and  sleight-of- 
hand  deceptions"  and  would  play  these  off  to  the  delight  of  children, 
who  were  his  special  friends.  He  asserts,  moreover,  that  the 
Glasgow  scientist  and  evangelist  "had  a  partiality  for  showmen 
and  jugglers,  and  he  would  sneak  into  their  exhibitions  where  he 
dared  not  be  seen."  Further,  "there  is  no  doubt  that  in  his  youth 
he  practised  mesmerism  to  some  slight  extent."  -Some  account  of 
this  personal  magnetism  is  given  herewith  : 

"  Some  observers  would  have  attributed  a  good  deal  to  his  phy- 
sique. His  father  before  him  was  a  singularly  handsome  man  ;  and 
Henry  was  tall  and  slight,  with  waving  auburn  hair,  a  delicate 
complexion,  and  a  piercing  eye  ;  and  he  was  at  all  times  carefully 
and  sometimes  even  fashionably  drest,  the  circumstances  of  his 
family  being  such  as  to  permit  of  a  scale  of  expenditure  beyond 
the  means  of  most  of  his  associates.  Undoubtedly  this  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  remarkable  access  as  an  evangelist  to  the 
upper  ranks  of  society  which,  at  one  stage,  he  obtained  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of  Westmin- 
ster. It  might  also  have  been  expected  to  promote  his  influence 
among  women.  But  while  he  enjoyed  the  close  friendship  and 
confidence  of  a  few  married  ladies  of  piety  and  refinement,  it  is 
less  than  the  truth  to  say  that  he  refrained  from  seeking  to  influence 
women  in  general. 

"  His  vocation  as  the  evangelist  was  to  men,  and  a  certain  instinct 
kept  him  from  seeking  impressionable  audiences  among  which  he 
might  have  been  extremely  successful,  and  with  which,  at  all  events, 
other  evangelists  have  had  their  principal  success.  So  watchful, 
indeed,  was  he  in  this  direction  that  not  even  gossip  ever  dared  to 
breathe  upon  his  name." 

"  But  it  is  as  an  evangelist  of  students  that  Professor  Drummond 
will  be  principally  remembered,"  says  Professor  Stalker,  and  it  is 
the  spell  which  he  cast  over  them  which  requires  to  be  explained. 
We  read : 

"  It  was  in  Edinburgh  University,  in  which  he  had  been  educated 
and  to  which  he  traveled  week  by  week  to  evangelize,  between  Fri- 
day or  Saturday  and  Monday,  that  he  achieved  his  marvelous  suc- 
cesses, originating  a  movement  which  went  forth  to  the  ends  not 
only  of  the  land  but  of  the  world.  In  that  university  there  had 
been  a  tradition  of  evangelism,  supported  chiefly  by  Sir  Alexander 
Simpson,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Sir  James  Simpson,  dis- 
coverer  of  the  use  of  chloroform  as  an  anesthetic;  by  whom  and 
by  whose  relatives,  the  Harbours,  the  arrangements  were  all  made 
secretly,  silently,  and  perfectly,  so  that  no  jolting  of  machinery 
was  ever  audible.  On  the  meetings  the  evangelist  was  able  to 
descend  as  if  from  the  clouds.  ( >n  the  more  cosmopolitan  student 
clement  in  Edinburgh  the  refinement  and  exquisiteness  of  the 
speaker  made  a  more  favorable  impression  than  they  could  on  the 
Glasgow  student,  who  responded  more  cordially  to  the  primordial 
force  of  professors  like  Edward  Caird  and  A.  B.  Bruce. 

"Drummond's  long  experience  as  an  evangelist  supplied  him 
with  inexhaustible  material  :  his  imaginative  grasp  of  scientific 
facts  furnished  ever  ready  illustrations;  and  his  growing  fame  as 
an  author  deeply  affected  the  student  mind.  But  it  was  his  own 
obvious  faith  in  his  message  that  did  the  work.  His  hearers  saw 
before  their  eyes  an  embodiment  of  the  life  of  character  and  use- 
fulness which  the  speaker  was  recommending ;  and,  when  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  of  conversing  with 
him.  they  found  not  only  a  heart  overflowing  with  sympathy  for 
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their  temptations  and  aspirations,  but  a  mind  able  to  comprehend 
the  situation  and  give  the  shrewdest  advice.  Many  of  them  fol- 
lowed him  to  Glasgow,  where  his  house  was  sometimes  full  of  in- 
quirers who  had  come  to  complete  confidences  begun  in  Edinburgh  : 
and  at  the  present  day  his  converts  are  to  be  found  making  their 
way  as  professional  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  not  a  few  of 
them  rising  to  positions  of  eminence." 


TO   UNIFY  CHINESE  CHRISTIANITY 

A  PROPOSAL  for  the  unification  of  Christianity  in  China  has 
recently  emanated  from  a  native  Christian.  Ilsi  Chien,  a 
Manchu  censor  and  imperial  clansman  under  Captain  Pa  Yi  of  the 
Blue  Banner,  has  dispatched  a  memorial  to  the  Foreign  Office  of 
Peking,  praying  the  Chinese  Government  to  send  a  special  envoy 
to  the  Pope  to  request  the  appointment  of  a  papal  nuncio  to  reside 
in  Peking,  and  of  a  Chinese  cardinal  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
posed Chinese  Catholic  Church.  The  petitioner  seems  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  all  Protestant  missionaries  will  accede 
to  the  proposition,  for  it  is  projected  that  all  the  missionaries  of 
different  nationalities  shall  be  placed  under  these  officers.  The 
petitioner  further  recites  that  "we  will  ourselves  have  to  form  a 
Chinese  Christian  Association  for  China,  and  we  will  have  also 
ourselves  to  protect  all  the  churches  and  missionaries  throughout 
China,  and  let  no  other  Power  render  any  assistance  for  the  pro- 
tection of  any  of  the  churches  in  China."  This  petition,  according 
to  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  has  been  pub- 
lished generally  in  the  Chinese  press,  and  also  in  the  foreign 
papers.  The  conditions  which  led  the  petitioner  to  write  his  me- 
morial are  given  below,  and  the  facts  presented,  says  the  Post 
correspondent,  "  may  give  church  people  at  home — Catholics  or 
Protestants — something  to  think  about.     The  petitioner  says  : 

"The  causes  of  the  religious  troubles  which  have  been  so  numer- 
ous in  this  Empire,  and  placed  the  country  in  such  a  critical  condi- 
tion, we  find  are  largely  due  to  the  protection  of  the  churches  in 
China  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigners.  The  two  re- 
ligions— Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism — are  now  preva- 
lent throughout  this  Empire,  but  their  propagation  is,  however,  not 
under  our  control,  and  the  ignorant  people  are  unconscious  of 
what  the  foreign  religions  are  and  consequently  no  doubt  harbor 
suspicions  against  them.  This  has  caused  trouble  between  the 
foreign  converts  and  non-Christian  peoples,  and  they  persecute 
each  other  on  small  provocation.  The  district  officials  are  mostly 
inexpert  in  holding  to  the  right  and  proper  principles  when  set- 
tling the  quarrels  of  the  two  peoples,  and  in  most  cases  they  either 
give  partial  protection  to  the  non-Christian  Chinese  or  show  spe- 
cial and  unjust  favor  to  the  foreign  followers,  and  so  the  two  peo- 
ples are  caused  to  hate  each  other  more  and  more.  Much  more 
serious  cases  are  always  liable  to  take  place. 

"  Moreover,  the  disorderly  Chinese  of  the  lower  class  who  are 
foreign  converts  take  advantage  by  making  the  foreign  mission- 
aries a  means  of  their  protection,  and  they  try  to  do  everything  for 
the  foreigners1  pleasure.  When  the  missionaries  command  them 
to  believe  in  Roman  Catholicism,  they  gladly  answer  that  they 
believe,  and  the  missionaries  always  rejoice  and  let  themselves  be 
cheated  by  their  disorderly  followers.  These  disorderly  people 
consequently  become  still  worse  and  more  offensive  in  all  cases. 

"It  is  always  the  case,  when  the  foreigners  give  forced  protec- 
tion, and  the  ignorance  of  the  local  officials  is  shown,  that  the  bad 
characters  and  corrupted  gentry  of  the  place  take  advantage  to 
create  more  disorders,  and  the  non-Christian  Chinese  are  always 
the  sufferers.  They  are  humbugged  by  the  foreign-religion  fol- 
lowers without  being  able  to  get  redress  before  the  local  govern- 
ment, and,  as  they  have  been  suffering  so  much,  a  serious  outbreak 
is  liable  to  happen  with  very  regrettable  results. 

"Should  the  local  officials  always  deal  with  the  quarrels  of  these 
two  peoples  impartially,  there  would  be  no  destroying  of  churches 
and  murdering  of  missionaries  or  Christian  followers.  Should  the 
provincial  treasurer  and  judges  thoroughly  look  into  the  cause  of 
outbreaks  and  settle  disputes  in  a  proper  and  satisfactory  manner, 
th  :e  would  be  no  need  for  international  negotiation  with  foreign 
iv  resentatives. 


"It  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  officials  in  responsibility 
are  always  afraid  of  dealing  with  foreign  missionaries  as  if  they 
were  tigers  and  wolves.  When  an  outbreak  of  trouble  between  the 
two  peoples  happens,  the  officials  always  slaughter  the  common 
innocent  non-Christian  subjects  without  looking  thoroughly  into 
the  matter. 

"They  merely  use  the  subjects  and  the  territory  of  China  as  a 
means  of  flattering  and  satisfying  the  foreign  people. 

'  Both  the  Christian  and  non-Christian  Chinese  are  the  'children 
of  China.'  It  is.  indeed,  very  regrettable  that  they  should  dis- 
agree in  this  manner.  The  outsiders,  however,  seeing  that  we  do 
not  know  how  to  protect  ourselves,  seize  the  opportunity,  procure 
the  advantage  of  getting  more  portions  of  land  and  heavy  indemni- 
ties under  the  name  of  giving  protection  to  the  converts." 


CATHOLIC  IDEA  OF  CHURCH 
SOCIABILITY 

THHE  visits  of  "Miss  Smith,"  the  "plain  young  woman  "  em- 
*-  ployed  by  The  Ladies'  Howe  Journal  (Philadelphia)  to  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  East  and  West,  to  gage  the  degree  and 
genuineness  of  the  welcome  offered  by  them,  has  led  The  Catholic 
Monitor  (Newark)  to  analyze  the  "social"  qualities  of  Protestant 
churches.  The  writer  notes  the  fact  that  only  non-Catholic 
churches  were  visited;  implying,  he  thinks,  the  distinction  "that 
the  Protestant  church  is  a  club,  but  the  Catholic  church  is  the 
house  of  God."  The  Catholic,  he  asserts,  on  going  to  church, 
"expects  no  human  welcome  ;  his  welcome  comes  from  the  depths 
of  the  tabernacle."     The  writer  adds  : 

"He  cares  not  whether  his  fellow  worshipers  greet  him  or 
whether  courtesies  are  extended  to  him.  He  goes  to  his  church 
because  he  has  a  right  and  because  it  is  his  duty.  Bound  together 
by  a  common  belief,  afire  with  the  same  love,  urgent  on  the  same 
purpose,  all  the  worshipers  are  brethren — brethren  whether  in  the 
jungles  of  Africa  or  in  the  stately  edifice  in  the  crowded  city. 
There  are  no  strangers." 

The  view  of  the  Prostestant  church  which  the  Catholic  writer 
here  presents  is  deduced  from  the  spirit  and  effect  of  the  recent 
articles  that  have  attracted  wide-spread  notice  : 

"  It  must  be  evident  by  this  time  to  observant  men  that  the  Prot- 
estant churches  have  degenerated  into  mere  social  clubs.  They 
have  no  other  binding  tie  and  seemingly  have  no  other  ulterior  end 
than  the  social  features.  There  is  no  longer  required  any  unity  of 
doctrine  among  the  members  of  the  Protestant  church  ;  in  fact, 
doctrine  is  rather  considered  the  badge  of  narrowness  and  illiber- 
alism.  Pulpit  and  pew  are  without  any  positive  doctrine  or  the 
need  of  it.  Modern  Protestantism  has  lost  all  appreciation  of  doc- 
trine and  the  sweet  tyranny  of  truth.  The  Methodist  minister  ex- 
changes pulpits  with  the  Baptist,  and  he  in  turn  with  the  Presby- 
terian, with  delightful  inconsistency  as  tho  the  doctrines  in  their 
official  standards  of  faith  did  not  differ  an  iota  from  one  another. 
The  teachings  of  the  ministers  within  the  same  sect  differ  widely. 
Each  has  his  own  doctrine-plant.  Each  preaches  his  own  opinions. 
ventilates  his  own  views.  Sensationalism,  and  not  doctrine,  domi- 
nates the  Protestant  pulpit.  The  minister  preaches  what  pleases 
his  people  and  fills  the  pews  on  Sunday  morning.  He  ignores  any 
such  duty  as  measuring  his  utterances  by  the  standard  of  his 
church's  confession  of  faith. 

"The  confusion  of  the  pulpit  is  reflected  in  the  pews.  Each 
member  sets  up  his  own  standard  <  .'  belief,  if  he  does  not  ignore 
all  positive  doctrine.  He  goes  to  the  church  service  to  be  enter- 
tained or  amused.  His  mental  attitude  is  not  that  of  a  man  of 
faith,  seeking  the  doctrine  of  his  church.  He  compares  the  opin- 
ions of  his  minister  with  his  own  opinions  and  is  pleased  accord- 
ingly. To  keep  alive  his  interest,  he.  with  his  fellow  members, 
demand  an  able  minister,  an  eloquent  minister,  a  sen>ational  min- 
ister. They  pay  their  money  to  the  club  and  they  desire  in  return 
an  up-to-date  service.  Outside  of  this,  they  see  no  reason  to  at- 
tend the  church,  unless  perhaps  to  satisfy  an  exacting  wife  and 
soothe  her  religious  nerves. 

"Doctrine  gone,  preaching  satisfactory,  the  minister  must  de- 
velop the  social  side  of  his  make-up.      In   this,  a  rich  wife   is  a 
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useful  accessary.  For  a  short  time,  an  unmarried  minister  is  at 
an  advantage  in  his  parish,  till  curiosity  deepens  and  darkens  into 
gossip.  Constant  intercourse  among  the  church-members  devel- 
ops friendship  among  them.  Acquaintance  ripens  into  family  ties. 
Sitting  under  the  same  teacher,  similarity  of  view  is  likely  to  fol- 
low ;  similar  opinions  may  lead  to  similar  interests.  By  degrees, 
the  unity  of  fellowship  has  built  up  a  successful  club.  Divergent 
members  fall  away  or  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance  into  more 
congenial  atmosphere.  And  thus  finally  compact  social  organiza- 
tion is  developed — a  Siamese  twin  type.  This  is  the  modern  Prot- 
estant church  in  the  United  States." 

Each  attendant  that  presents  herself  at  the  church  door  on  a 
Sunday  morning  or  evening  is  looked  upon  as  a  possible  applicant 
for  membership  in  the  club,  the  writer  continues  ;  and  acquaintance 
must  disclose  the  desirability  of  the  applicant.     Further  : 

"Therefore,  any  stranger  who  appears,  is  taken  in  charge.  The 
better  drest  she  is,  the  more  refined,  the  more  welcome.  The 
glad  hand  is  extended  to  her  ;  polite  ushers  lead  her  to  a  prominent 
pew  ;  a  new  hymn-book  is  provided  ;  her  attention  to  the  sermon 
is  duly  noted  and  the  quality  of  her  voice.  After  service,  the  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  churchly  courtesies  draws  a  group  of  women 
members  around  her ;  they  compare  notes  with  her,  till  the  minis- 
ter appears  and  is  introduced.  She  is  invited  to  return  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  And  all  the  ladies  await  her  the  next  Sabbath — if  she 
has  come  in  a  coach.  Gradually  a  new  member  is  annexed  to  the 
club,  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  its  working  force.  Possibly, 
the  stranger  is  neglected  at  the  church  door.  Her  mien  or  her 
habit  is  not  attractive.  Mayhap  the  neglect  is  the  veriest  over- 
sight. But  her  feelings  are  wounded.  There  is  an  undercurrent 
of  bitterness  as  the  result,  for,  let  it  be  confest,  the  newcomer's 
notion  is  somehow  or  other  not  that  of  a  church,  but  of  a  club. 
And  so  the  sad  comedy  goes  on  from  Sunday  to  Sunday — the  tragi- 
comedy of  modern  Protestantism." 


LACK  OF  RELIGION   IN   RELIGIOUS  ART 

RELIGION  is  absent  from  the  religious  art  of  the  day.  even 
when  every  other  qualification  of  high  art  is  present.  Real- 
ity, intensity,  beauty  of  modeling  and  coloring  are  found  in  mod- 
ern paintings,  but  religious  feeling  is  wanting,  says  Fr.  Marie- 
Joseph  Ollivier,  O.P.,  writing  in  the  Revue  Gdnerale  (Brussels). 
This  results,  he  thinks,  from  the  decadence  of  Christianity  in  these 
days  and  from  the  ignorance  of  the  gospel  history  which  is  conspic- 
uous both  in  painters  and  their  critics.  Speaking  of  the  religious 
inspiration  in  pictures  he  says  : 

"  For  a  long  time  the  complaint  has  been  made  that  our  exhibi- 
tions of  painting  and  sculpture  are  lamentably  deficient  from  this 
point  of  view.  Yet  we  can  not  forget  that  many  works  of  real  and 
great  value  seem  to  protest  against  the  discredit  into  which  relig- 
ious subjects  have  fallen,  for  religious  subjects  are  now  considered 
unworthy  of  the  artisfs  attention  and  least  inspiring  to  Ids  genius. 
Of  course  we  might,  and,  indeed,  we  ought  to  rank  as  historic 
paintings  the  works  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  many  of  Ids  con- 
temporaries who  allegorize  history  as  representing  patriotic  mem- 
ories and  religious  beliefs,  biblical  or  mythological,  with  a  marked 
preference  for  the  former.  .  .  .  The  Christs,  the  Madonnas,  the 
angels  or  the  saints,  whether  isolated  or  grouped  in  such  historical 
paintings,  are  sufficient  in  number  to  fill  whole  galleries.  Talent, 
delicate  handling,  intensity,  strength,  all  are  there;  nor  is  there 
wanting  the  refinement  of  conception  which  distinguishes  our  age, 
and  which  is  indeed  a  ground  for  self-felicitation,  provided  the 
progress  it  indicates  is  real  progress.  We  must  admit,  and  that 
without  irony,  that  the  Christs  are  majestic  and  thoughtful,  the 
Madonnas  deliciously  melancholy,  some  at  least  of  the  saints  seem 
admirably  adapted  for  their  role  of  apostle  and  martyr.  There  are 
several  representations  of  the  child  Jesus  really  adorable,  the  vir- 
gins are  all  light  and  perfume.  There  are  bishops  in  glittering 
cope  and  miter  grouped  under  the  cross,  for  which  they  seem  to 
live  ;  there  are  Saint  Georges  rivaling  the  dash  and  scornful  mien 
of  Sanzio's  Saint  Michael,  there  are  anchorites  who  seem  to  breathe 
the  air  of  solitude  and  penitence.  .  .  .  But  after  all  can  it  be  said 
that  the  spirit  of  religion  animates  these  paintings? " 


He  thinks  that  it  does  not.  Neither  painter  nor  art  critic  nowa- 
days seems  to  understand  the  mind  of  Christ.  Even  Tissot,  great 
painter  and  realist  as  he  was,  could  not  penetrate  that.  In  the 
words  of  this  eloquent  Dominican  : 

"  If  the  ordinary  painter  or  sculptor  but  imperfectly  understands 
the  soul  of  Christ  and  of  his  mother,  the  critic  is  little  better  off. 
Both  of  them  cultivate  in  themselves  a  mental  mood  before  which 
Jesus  and  Mary  appear  with  no  features  of  greatness,  because  there 
is  nothing  of  the  superhuman  or  the  divine  in  them.  The  Christ 
of  Tissot,  to  mention  only  this  single  work  which  is  in  the  Church 
of  the  Dominicans  and  exhibits  so  many  admirable  features,  has 
nothing  in  it  which  moves  the  soul  and  calls  for  an  act  of  adora- 
tion or  of  prayer.  That  the  drawing  is  correct,  even  admirable,, 
that  the  color  is  well  chosen  for  decorative  effect,  can  not  be 
denied,  but  that  Jesus  Christ  is  there,  the  son  of  God  made  man. 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  I  avow,  perhaps  to  my  own  confu- 
sion, that  there  is  nothing  in  the  picture  that  persuades  me  of  that,, 
nothing  that  disposes  me  to  believe  it.  It  is  a  handsome  man, 
with  nothing  superhuman  about  him,  either  in  attractiveness  or  in 
the  charm  of  his  countenance.  His  tall  stature  does  not  impress 
me  as  harmonizing  with  the  gentle  dignity  of  the  Savior." 

Painters  should  paint  the  Christ  of  the  gospels,  or  they  should 
not  paint  him  at  all.  No  one  would  put  on  the  canvas  a  smiling" 
Medusa  or  a  beardless  Jupiter.  Neptune  must  have  his  trident, 
Apollo  his  bow.  and  Christ  the  ineffable  impress  of  conscious 
divinity.  The  painters  fail  to  be  true  to  the  gospels  because  they 
do  not  know  the  gospels,  continues  Father  Ollivier.  He  enlarges 
upon  this  point  as  follows  : 

"  One  of  the  most  glaring  faults  of  modern  painting  is  that  paint- 
ers do  not  know  the  New  Testament,  and  never  take  the  trouble  to 
analyze  to  the  core  those  personages  of  the  gospels  whom  they 
elect  to  represent,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  reconstruction  or  revi- 
sion of  Bible  characters  and  events  of  which  our  age  is  so  proud. 
Even  those  who  have  lived  in  the  East,  in  order  to  steep  them- 
selves in  its  atmosphere  and  associations,  so  that  they  may  be  the 
better  able  to  interpret  it,  too  often  confine  themselves  to  an  ex- 
ternal view  of  it.  Under  the  idea  that  nothing  changes  in  this 
land  of  immobility  they  perceive  only  the  low  and  common  where 
they  looked  for  the  noble  and  the  grandiose.  This  is  because  they 
were  never  initiated  into  the  inner  vision  of  man's  nature,  and  into 
the  inner  meaning  of  exterior  objects.  For  instance,  any  carpenter 
of  Nazareth  whatever  serves  them  as  a  model  for  St.  Joseph,  who 
certainly  was  no  ordinary  carpenter.  The  boatmen  of  Tiberias 
are  by  them  considered  to  be  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John, 
fishermen,  it  is  true,  on  the  same  lake,  but  neither  of  the  same 
origin  nor  of  the  same  physiognomy.  A  common  woman  of  Bethle- 
hem is  to  them  typical  of  the  Virgin  Mother." 

The  result  is  not  only  false,  but  irreligious.  It  is,  in  fact,  false 
because  it  takes  no  account  of  the  profound  religious  and  devo- 
tional expression  which  prevails  throughout  the  gospel,  both  in  its 
events  and  its  personages.  As  this  learned  Master  in  Theology 
remarks  : 

"It  is  really  treasonable  for  artists  to  depart  from  scrupulous 
historic  verity  by  failing  to  give  in  their  pictures  the  religious 
teaching  conveyed  by  the  persons  and  events  they  portray  from  the 
gospel.  In  doing  so  they  sacrifice  their  own  dignity  and  self- 
respect  to  an  inexcusable  degree.  Pictures  are  often  the  Bible  of 
the  poor.  ...  A  time  will  come,  at  least  I  love  to  think  so,  when 
faith  and  science,  simplicity  and  genius,  inspiration  and  learning, 
will  be  once  more  united  in  order  to  restore  to  us  this  Bible  of  the 
poor.  Such  a  restoration  will  not  only  be  grateful  to  the  poor  and 
simple,  but  it  will  be  hailed  with  passionate  joy  by  the  refined  and 
the  learned."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Mr.  John  C.  Earl,  financial  secretary  of  the  Bowery  Mission,  92  Bible 
House,  New  York,  has  sent  out  an  appeal  for  contributions  for  the  forthcoming 
season.  The  "Bread  Line,"  which  is  its  special  charity,  numbers  at  least  1,000 
homeless  men  and  boys,  who  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  are  given  a  break- 
fast of  hot  coffee  and  rolls.  Altogether  the  Mission  has  supplied  this  year, 
the  secretary  asserts,  over  233,000  meals  and  10,072  lodgings.  The  beneficiaries 
are  not  New  Yorkers,  but  men  and  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  country  stranded 
in  the  city.  The  prospective  hard  times  promise  to  give  this  charity  plenty  of.' 
exercise  during  the  coming  winter. 
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LETTERS   AND   ART 


HOW  THE  WORLD  LOOKED  TO 
DAUMIER 

THE  world  as  portrayed  by  the  French  caricaturist  Daumier  is 
one  where  ideals  are  shown  in  their  opposites.  In  suggest- 
ing this  characterization  a  French  critic  tells  us  that  the  man  who 
is  reckoned  the  father  of  the  art  of  caricature  "emphasized  his 
sense  of  beauty  by  displaying  forms  of  ugliness  that  call  up  in 
contrast  a  mental  vision  of  classic  charm  ;  that  he  emphasized  his 
love  of  righteousness  by  holding  vice  up  to  ridicule:  his  love  of 
integrity  by  setting  forth  the  vulgarity  of  deception,  and  so  on." 
This  statement  is  quoted  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Luther  Cary  in  a  re- 
cent book  on  "  Honore"  Daumier"  in  which  are  brought  together  a 
collection  of  his  social  and  political  caricatures.  The  writer  thinks 
"this  adroit  analysis"  is  "justified  as  far  as  it  goes";  and  adds, 
in  order  that  Daumier*s  purely  artistic  qualities  may  not  be  ignored, 
that  "Daumier's  passion  for  beauty  is  plausibly  inferred  from  his 
keen  eye  for  departures  from  it  in  our  debased  human  physique." 
The  writer  goes  on  to  enlarge  upon  this  indirect  method  of  Dau- 
mier in  presenting  his  "  well-defined  intellectual  attitude  toward  the 
small  people  of  the  world."     Thus  : 

"His  study  of  bourgeois  homes  and  bourgeois  characters  shows 
clearly  enough  his  detachment  from  their  limited  views  and  egois- 
tic interests.  The  petty  domain  of  a  family  without  large  ambi- 
tions or  general  ideas,  without  standards  or  measures  of  value, 
becomes  under  his  scrutiny  a  laughable  and  also  a  more  or  less 
contemptible  affair.  He  shows  us  with  remorseless  implication 
the  complacency  of  mediocre  citizens  with  their  property,  their 
pride  in  their  stupid  children,  their  satisfaction  in  their  fetes  and 
little  occupations,  their  willingness  to  let  the  personal  horizon 
everywhere  shut  out  the  wider  view.  In  one  of  the  lithographs 
...  a  crowd  of  these  good  dull  people  are  looking  at  the  blossom 
of  anight-blooming  cereus,  the  extraordinary  attributes  of  which 
are  loudly  proclaimed  to  them  by  a  showman.  In  the  craning 
necks,  in  the  gaping  mouths,  in  the  vacant  eyes,  in  the  forced  self- 
conscious  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  group  we  read  without 
difficulty  how  superficial  their  sentiment  is,  how  largely  composed 
of  a  vulgar  curiosity  and  desire  merely  to  plume  themselves  upon 
having  seen  something  that  all  the  world  does  not  see  every  day. 
For  shams,  innocent  as  they  may  be,  Daumier  has  nothing  but  a 
scathing  comment.     His  honest  pencil  unveils  the  foolish  pretense 


pie  of  the  attitude  toward  the  bourgeoisie  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Wendell  as  characteristic  of  the  French  artist  of  any  kind.  Bour- 
geois himself  in  origin,  he  is  also  bohemian  and  critical  in  temper, 
<■!'  bourgeois  manners  and  sentiments,  and  of  bourgeois  limitations. 
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Courtesy  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sods. 

PARISIAN    TYPES. 

The  annoyance  of  talking  with  Jpeople  who  have  a  mania  for  put- 
ting their  words  into  action  :  "  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  would  yon  believe 
that  the  b-blackguard  permitted  himself  to  laugh  in  my  face?  \'<m 
know  that  I  have  not  a  temper  that  will  stand  everything.  Sol 
clutched  him  so— and  shook  him— so— vigorously." 


Courtesy  of  G,  P.  Putn&ut's  Sons. 


TUF.   SICK-NURSE. 


"  There  is  no  one  like  the  fruiterers  to  get  you  nice  cases.  An  epi 
leptic  and  hydrophobic  patient  and  one  lunatic.  Now  if  the  grocet 
gets  the  consumptive  he  promised,  I  shall  be  well  fixt." 

From  the  series  known  as  "  Bohemians  of  Paris." 


He  touches  them,  however,  on  their  superficial  side.  The  core  of 
bourgeois  virtue  he  treats  with  respect,  that  is  to  say,  he  leaves  it 
alone.  But  there  are  few  of  the  mannerisms  common  to  the  dis- 
criminating mind  that  he  allows  to  escape  him  ;  and  it  is  in  the 
portrayal  of  these  that  his  mirth  is  most  genial.  Unceasingly 
severe  with  the  counterfeit  of  real  emotion,  sentiment,  or  interest. 
he  is  gaily  responsive  to  the  minor  joys  of  life  as  they  come  to  the 
sober  middle  class.  When  we  look  at  such  a  drawing  as  that 
bearing  the  legend  l  C  est  detnain  la  fete  de  sa  fcnuiic'  ('To-mor- 
row is  his  wife's  birthday  ')  it  is  easy  to  fancy  the  artist  with  his 
kind  eyes  and  smiling  mouth,  strolling  behind  the  devoted  old  hus- 
band who  bends  beneath  the  burden  of  Moral  decoration  which  he 
carries  home  for  the  great  day.  unconscious  of  the  comment  of  the 
world  outside  of  his  own.  We  seem  to  note  that  Daumier  saw 
first  the  humble  figure  carrying  a  couple  of  pots  of  flowering  plants, 
that  he  thought  to  himself.  'Now,  who  but  a  bon  bourgeois  would 
go  through  the  streets  like  that  ?  <  >f  course  they  are  for  his  wife- 
happy  lady  — it  doubtless  is  her  birthday."  that  swiftly  his  prehen- 
sile vision  added  another  flower-pot  to  the  load  and  hung  a  napkin 
full  of  cut  flowers  to  the  weary  arm.  that  in  his  mind's  eye  he  saw 
the  figure  adapt  its  attitude  to  the  heavier  weight,  and  the  picture 
was  made,  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  page  with  just  that  little 
accent  of  excess  that  differentiates  it  from  the  scene  as  it  appeared 
to  every  passer-by.  and  just  that  sweet  sobriety  of  grays  and  soft 
blacks  that  makes  the  harmony  in  color  values  appropriate  to  the 
sentiment  inherent  in  the  scene." 


and  by  the  simple  act  seems  to  place  the  artist  on  that  high  plane  '  'K'  wr,,t-'r  thinks  that  "no  supremely  original  vision  "can  be 

of   mental  aristocracy  where   to  be  consciously  superior  or  con-       claimed  for  Daumier.     His  pictures  "are  made  for  the  every-day 
sciously  exclusive  is  to  be  an  alien.     He  is  conspicuously  an  exam-       public." 
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SPAIN  PERSONIFIED  IN  "DON  QUIXOTE" 

DON  QUIXOTE  "  has  long  been  pointed  to  as  having  given 
the  death-blow  to  chivalry  in  Spain.  In  Cervantes  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  a  clear-sighted  analyst  of  human  foibles  laughing 
them  off  the  stage.  It  seems,  according  to  Mr.  Martin  Hume, 
however,  that  no  such  deliberate  purpose  was  undertaken  by  the 
writer  of  the  romance  ;  but  that,  perhaps  unconsciously,  his  work 
became  the  "culminating  literary  demonstration  of  racial,  social, 
and  political  events"  that  had  been  influencing  thousands  of 
minds.  The  history  of  the  Spanish  people  from  the  earliest  root- 
races  that  inhabited  the  Peninsula,  the  writer  declares,  reveals  as 
a  leading  trait  "personal,  individual  independence,  a  desire  for 
separate  selection,  for  individual  distinction,  to  be  mystically  sin- 
gled out  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  an  abstract  higher  power 
for  special  approval  or  notice."  This  "primary  instinct  of  the 
typical  Spaniard  to  regard  himself  as  a  central  cosmic  point," 
even  at  the  cost  of  martyrdom,  is  shown  to  be  the  central  idea  of 
Cervantes's  hero.  In  his  article  in  the  October  Fortnightly  Re- 
view (London)  Mr.  Hume  says  : 

"The  foundation  of  Don  Quixote's  madness,  the  mainspring  of 
his  actions,  then,  was  the  same  as  that  which  had  always  moved 
the  race  to  which  he  belonged  to  their  greatest  deeds,  the  same  as 
that  which  steeled  Cervantes's  pen.  and  made  him  face  lifelong 
misery,  smiling  and  undismayed — the  thirst  for  special,  individual 
distinction,  here  or  hereafter,  by  sacrifice.  Dulcinea  del  Toboso, 
in  his  poor,  distraught  brain,  occupied  the  place  that,  if  he  had 
been  sane,  would  have  been  filled  by  another  abstraction  as  vague 
as  she,  that  of  a  distant  divinity  to  whom  suffering  and  sacrifice 
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Courtesy  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sods. 

WITH    APOLOGIES   TO    THE    JAPANESE. 

A  political  cartoon  by  Daumier. 

for  His  sake  were  welcome  ;  or  of  that  fame  on  earth  which  should, 
at  least,  insure  the  persistent  survival  of  the  ego  in  reward  for 
brave,  altruistic  effort.  What  other  sentiment  but  this  would  have 
been  strong  enough  to  carry  into  the  unknown  terrors  of  new  lands 
unrecorded  thousands  of  Spaniards,  to  die  uncomplaining  in  the 
gloomy  swamps  of  the  rivers  of  the  New  World,  or  to  perish  of 
fever  and  famine  in  the  recesses  of  virgin  forests,  or  to  drown,  un- 
seen and  unmourned,  in  stormy  seas?  " 

The  period  through  which  Cervantes  lived,  observes  Mr.  Hume, 
was  o\.-  gradual  disillusionment."     "In  Ins  youth  and  man- 


hood he  saw  the  highest  point  of  the  infatuation,  and  in  his  matur- 
ity he  saw  its  decline."     Further  : 

"He  saw  the  confident  faith  in  special  selection  grow  into  semi- 
jocose  mockery  of  it ;  he  saw  the  cult  of  sacrifice  and  suffering  as 
a  purifying  influence  change  slowly  into  a  greedy  scramble  in 
which  all  men  sought  to  grab  a  livelihood  without  honest  labor; 
he  saw  an  industrious  and  thrifty  population  sink  into  a  horde  of 
slothful  and  pretentious  mendicants ;  and  before  his  observant 
eyes  and  many-faceted  brain  there  unrolled  the  terrible  drama  of  a 
great  nation's  decadence.  The  first  articulate  cry  wrung  from  the 
people,  that  told  of  their  waning  faith,  went  up  in  despair  to  heaven, 
when  the  great  Armada,  a  beaten,  helpless  mob  of  ships,  fled  up 
the  North  Sea  in  1588 — 'The  Lord  has  forsaken  us.'     Thencefor- 


"  TO    THINK    WE    ARE   NOW    PARISIANS!" 

A  cartoon  by  Daumier  evidently  signalizing  the  extension  of  the 
boundary-lines  of  Paris. 

ward  that  agonized  thought,  tho  most  men  still  only  whispered  it, 
spread  like  a  stealthy  pestilence  through  the  land.  All  men  knew 
that  Spain  was  dying,  and  yet  the  same  bombastic  pretense  was 
kept  up.  They  saw — everybody  saw — poverty,  squalor,  and  sloth 
withering  all  national  development  like  a  blight,  but  they  still 
talked  of  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  their  King,  of  the  insolence  of 
England  for  disputing  his  supremacy,  and  of  the  audacity  of  the 
Protestants  for  daring  to  question  the  religion  of  Spaniards." 

Whether  Cervantes  deliberately  intended  to  make  his  novel  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  national  reaction  the  author  thinks  is  doubtful. 
It  is  thought  more  likely  that  by  artistic  intuition  he  hit  upon  a 
good  story  and  wrote  better  than  he  knew.  He  sold  the  manuscript 
for  a  trifle,  and  the  critics  condemned  the  book  generally  when  it 
appeared,  but  the  nation  thought  otherwise,  as  here  appears : 

"The  nation,  outside  the  small  court  circle,  was  positively  hun- 
gering for  an  opportunity  of  scoffing  at  the  ideals  that  had  failed 
it,  and.  of  smashing  the  false  gods  that  had  led  it  astray.  They 
were  ravening  for  the  truth  in  print,  as  a  reaction  against  the  arti- 
ficial fables  of  chivalry,  and  pastorals,  which  had  been  the  only 
fiction  offered  to  it  for  years  ;  and,  possibly,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  without  knowing  why,  Spaniards  hailed  '  Quixote'  as  the 
expression  of  the  national  sentiment  that  had  waited  dumbly  so 
long.  Here  was  trutli  and  reality  as  they  saw  it  in  their  daily  lives, 
in  ridiculous  contrast  to  the  glittering  pretense  that  convention 
still  sought  to  force  upon  them.  Here  was  life  as  it  existed,  side 
by  side  with  life  as  lying  romance  had  represented  it.  Here,  in- 
deed, whether  intended  or  not,  Was  a  national  allegory  which  ap- 
pealed to  all  Spaniards,  in  a  way  that  eminently  suited  their  char- 
acter, for  it  tore  and  scarified,  with  the  savage  satire  and  mocking 
bitterness  that  they  loved,  the  idols  that  they  had  prayed  to  in  vain. 

"  Beyond  this,  'Don  Quixote'  secured  universal  and  permanent 
fame  because  it  deals  with  primal  human  passions,  which  are  the 
same  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  The  desire  to  do  good  com- 
bined with  a  lack  of  judgment  in  doing  it  has  been  a  recurring 
phenomenon  since  the  beginning  of  mankind.  .  .  .  Patience  under 
difficulties,  bravery,  rectitude,  and  faith  in  an  evil  world  are  not 
for  one  period,  but  for  all  time  to  come,  and  of  these  things  'Don 
Quixote'  treats." 
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MME.  GERVII.LE-REACHE, 

Contralto. 


MME.    GIACONIA, 

Mezzo-soprano. 


FRIDA    LANGENDORFF, 

A  Metropolitan  mezzo-soprano. 


NEW    SINGERS    AT    THE    MANHATTAN. 

THE  YEARLY  TOLL  FOR  MUSIC 

A  MERICA  has  probably  never  seriously  weighed 
-**-  her  passion  for  music  in  dollars  and  cents,  and 
may  well  be  surprized  to  learn  that  this  year  our  tribute 
to  Europe  will  be  six  millions.  Occasionally  one  hears 
it  stated  that  Paderewski  can  garner  a  profit  of  $160,- 
ooo  on  a  single  trip,  or  that  Caruso  is  enriched  by  an 
equal  amount  for  being  the  pet  tenor.  Kubelik,  Sem- 
brich,  Calve,  Melba,  Nordica  are  known  to  receive 
amounts  equal  to  or  within  sight  of  the  $100,000  mark. 
But  there  our  definite  estimates  have  usually  ended, 
for  Americans  are  interested  more  in  the  large  "lump 
sum  "  than  in  the  smaller  sums  that  make  up  the  big 
total.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  (November  10) 
now  informs  us  that  we  spend  #6.000,000  for  music,  and 
adds  that  "the  estimate  is  conservative  and  probably 
too  low."     In  general  terms  it  is  stated  thus : 

"  The  two  opera  companies — the  Metropolitan  and 
Manhattan — are  composed  chiefly  of  foreigners  who 
will  go  to  Europe  next  spring  with  $1,250,000  in 
their  pockets.  The  concert  singers,  pianists,  and 
violinists,    excluding    Paderewski    and    Kubelik,    will 


GIOVANNI    ZENATELLO, 

Tenor. 


THEODORE  CHALIAPINE, 

A  Metropolitan  basso. 


GKORGE   LUCAS, 
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MARTHA  LEFFLER-BURCKARD, 
Soprano. 


I BERTA   MORENA, 
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carry  away  another  $500,000.  The  royalties  paid  to  foreigners  for 
operas  and  sheet  music  and  the  money  spent  for  music  by  Ameri- 
cans in  Europe  mean  5500,000  more.  The  $6,000,000  tribute  to 
musical  art.  too,  is  quite  independent  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  paid  by  Americans  for  musical  comedies  and  'popular  ' 
songs,  and  to  their  native  musicians,  composers,  and  publishers. 

"  The  Americans  studying  music  in  Europe  are  spending  $3,000,- 
000  a  year — pursuing  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  perhaps,  but  still  voicing 
a  national  aspiration.  Even  the  partial  list  of  net  profits  made  by 
the  foreign  artists  this  year  makes  a  bill  of  $2,300,000." 

These  sums  spent  for  music  are  not  taken  out  of  one  pocket  and 
put  into  another,  for  your  musician  while  staying  among  us  is  a 
thrifty  soul  and  makes  no  lavish  outlay  for  living  expenses.  The 
highest  paid  of  them  are  said  to  calculate  their  pure  profits  in  per- 
centages well  beyond  the  third  quarter ;  and  with  these  gains  they 
go  merrily  away  to  Europe.  Hotel  bills,  we  are  told,  are  the  chief 
means  of  return  currency,  but  this  is  only  a  modest  sum,  as  the 
term  of  the  artist's  sojourn  with  us  leaves  little  or  no  margin  of 
time  on  either  end  of  his  period  of  working  days.  Wardrobes, 
musical  instruments,  "even  to  the  strings  and  bridges  of  the  vio- 
lins," come  from  Europe  along  with  the  batons  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  conductors.  If  the  American  inquires  too  curiously 
whether  in  all  this  he  gets  the  worth  of  his  money,  he  is  forced  to 
a  negative  conclusion  :  at  least  judging  by  European  standards. 
It  is  told  that  a  Russian  pianist  was  paid  $250  a  recital  during  a 
recent  American  tour,  but  at  two  recitals  lately  given  in  Paris  his 
receipts  were  just  ten  francs.  The  case  of  Signor  Caruso  is  stated 
in  these  words : 

"He  was  recently  quoted  as  saying  he  received  $100,000  for 
eighty  performances.  540,000  more  from  the  gramaphone  people 
while  in  this  country,  and  540.000  for  singing  for  wrealthy  persons 
here.  That  makes  his  receipts  5 1. So, 000.  Allowing  Caruso  $500  a 
week  for  his  expenses  during  the  twenty-four  weeks  of  the  opera 
season,  he  would  leave  $12,000  of  the  $i.So.ooo  behind  him  in 
America  and  carry  5i6X.ooo  to  Europe  with  him." 

Operatic  stars  form  a  gradating  scale  from  this  figure.  Con- 
ductors like  Campaniniat  the  Manhattan  and  Mahler  at  the  Metro- 
politan receiving,  one  $25,000  and  the  other  520.000,  will  likely 
take  two-thirds  of  this  back  to  Europe.  Almost  the  only  excep- 
tion in  the  long  list  of  foreign  tribute  is  to  be  found  in  the  women 
of  the  Manhattan  chorus,  who,  being  Americans,  return  the  amount 
of  their  net  salary.  52N.000,  to  the  coffers  of  this  country.  Outside 
of  New  York  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Company  will  earn  and  take 
abroad  $150,000,  we  are  told:  and  the  Tivoli  Opera  Company  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  should  carry  away  540.000.  Henry  W.  Savage 
manages  a  company  in  English  whose  amount  in  profits  to  musi- 
cians drains  America  of  5100,000.  Of  orchestra  conductors  Dr. 
Muck,  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  receives  515.000 :  Emil  1'aur,  of  the 
Pittsburg  Orchestra,  $12,000;  Mr.  Safonoff,  of  the  Philharmonic, 
515,000;  and  Carl  Pohlig,  of  Philadelphia,  $S,ooo.  Three-fourths 
of  these  amounts  are  estimated  as  clear  gains.  Paderewski's  gross 
earnings  for  this  season  are  calculated  to  reach  $225,000',  and  other 
pianists  are  likely  to  take  away  from  575,000  to  $100,000  in  Ameri- 
can money.  Kubelik,  the  violinist,  is  expected  to  depart  with  a 
clear  $100,000.     The  writer  in  The  Times  continues  : 

"The  other  foreign  musicians  of  the  conceit  stage -singers,  vio- 
linists, pianists,  and  'cellists  performers  like  Josef  Hofmann, 
Richard  Buhlig,  Hambourg,  Dr.  Pachman,  Carrefto,  Bauer,  Schell- 
ing,  Katharine  Goodson,  Olga  Samaroff,  Rudolf  Ganz,  Kreisler, 
Jan  Munkacsy,  Foldesy,  and  Yolpe — are  engaged  on  terms  so 
various  that  the  most  accurate  idea  of  the  money  they  will  take 
to  Europe  with  them  is  obtained  by  a  summary  based  on  conser- 
vative estimates.     Here  it  is  : 

Pianists Jioo.ooo 

Violinists  and  'cellists 100,000 

Singers 200,000 

'  Odds  and  ends  ' 100,000 

Total $500,000" 

There  are  also  such  submerged  streams  of  revenue  to  Europe  as 
royalties  paid   for   operas,  oratorios,  and   cantatas,  likewise  for 


"'operatic  material '  including  scores  and  parts"  in  all  amounting 
to  $250,000  a  year.  It  is  even  said  that  Americans  during  the  sum- 
mer exodus  are  the  heaviest  supporters  of  music  in  Europe;  Ger- 
many last  season  not  even  furnishing  so  many  patrons  to  the  Wagner 
festival  at  Baireuth. 


DONNELLY  OUT-DONNELLIED 

A  GREATER  cryptogram  than  that  of  Ignatius  Donnelly  has 
-^*-  been  discovered  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  ;  and  we  are 
apparently  to  fight  over  again  the  old  claim  that  made  some  one 
other  than  Shakespeare  the  real  author  of  the  plays.  Bacon  is  no 
longer  in  the  running,  however ;  but  in  his  place  none  other  than 
Shakespeare's  friend,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  is  given  the  credit 
of  authorship.  An  English  schoolmaster  named  J.  C.  Nicol,  liv- 
ing at  Willesden,  has  invoked  the  spirit  that  lies  veiled  in  the  cryp- 
togram, and  learns  not  only  his  name,  but  the  whereabouts  of  the 
original  manuscripts  which  it  is  supposed  were  lost  in  the  fire  at 
the  Globe  Theater.  The  spot  where  they  are  concealed  is  said  to 
be  on  the  seashore  within  sight  of  one  of  Southampton's  domains  ; 
and  the  key  to  the  situation  is  to  be  found  in  the  twelfth  proposi- 
tion of  Euclid.  To  English  newspaper  representatives  who  have 
eagerly  besought  the  discoverer  for  more  definite  information  he 
will  only  say  that  he  is  prepared  to  indicate  the  hiding-place  to  the 
"proper  authorities."  The  London  Daily  News  hopes  Mr.  Nicol 
will  not  carry  this,  "the  greatest  secret  in  the  world,"  to  his  grave. 
The  London  Daily  Chronicle  was  impelled  by  the  "startling 
claims  "  to  send  a  representative  to  Willesden  "  to  ascertain  some- 
thing at  least  of  the  purport  and  consistency  of  the  cipher  which 
tells  so  much."     We  read  in  their  columns  : 

"  Quite  a  young  man,  pale,  and  with  a  manner  of  confident  grav- 
ity, Mr.  Nicol  was  discovered  in  his  Willesden  flat  among  innu- 
merable exercise-books,  with  a  scrupulously  clean  copy  of  a  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  the  First  Folio  resting  by  him  upon  an 
easel. 

"  He  had,  he  said,  studied  Donnelly,  but  found  him  to  be  wrong 
in  his  Bacon  cryptogram.  It  was,  however,  through  studying 
Donnelly  that  he  had  hit  upon  his  own  cipher." 

On  being  asked  what  that  cipher  was,  Mr.  Nicol  refused  to  ex- 
plain, but  said : 

"I  have  ten  years'  more  work  to  do  before  the  whole  is  deci- 
phered. In  the  meantime  I  don't  want  any  one  else  to  find  it  out. 
I  can  tell  you,  however,  that  every  misprint  in  the  First  Folio  is 
intentional,  and  has  its  meaning,  and  also  the  wrong  numbering  of 
the  pages.  As  with  Donnelly,  my  original  key  was  the  word 
'heart '  occurring  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  second  column  in  the 
induction  to  the  second  part  of  'Henry  IV.'  I  began  by  counting 
from  that — choosing  a  word  such  and  such  a  distance  from  the  top 
of  each  column,  and,  if  that  didn't  suit,  such  and  such  a  distance 
from  the  bottom.  The  words  thus  strung  together  made  a  sen- 
tence. My  final  discoveries  were,  however,  upon  a  different  plan. 
The  heart  of  the  cipher  is,  I  may  tell  you,  in  'Cymbeline.' ' 

Beyond  these  admissions  "  Mr.  Nicol  resolutely  declined  to  be- 
tray the  method  of  his  cipher."  Then  the  Chronicle  representa- 
tive applied  the  Socratic  method  to  such  effect  as  the  following  : 

"Does  the  cipher  run  right  through  the  First  Folio,  prefaces 
and  all?" 

"Yes." 

"It  includes,  then,  Ben  Jonson's  lines  to 'my  beloved  master, 
William  Shakespeare  '?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  Ben  Jonson  was  in  the  secret?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  It  is  possible  that  the  lines  were  not  written  by 
Ben  Jonson  at  all,  but  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton  himself,  who 
assumed  all  sorts  of  names." 

"But  Ben  Jonson  was  alive  at   the  time — surely  he  would  have 
objected? " 

"I  can  not  see  that  he  should.  He  had  been  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton's amanuensis,  and  matters  might  have  been  arranged." 
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A  further  manifestation  of  the  homely 
character  of  the  kindly-earnest,  "brave, 
foreseeing  man,"  whose  memory  Ameri- 
cans cherish,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Bates's 
recollections  of  the  United  States  military 
telegraph-corps  during  the  Civil  War, 
Mr.  Bates  was  manager  of  the  War  De- 
partment telegraph-office,  and  cipher-op- 
erator from  1 86 1  to  1866,  and  thus  was 
more  nearly  in  a  position  to  observe  the 
workings  of  Lincoln's  mind  than  any  one 
save  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

His  account  of  happenings  in  the  tele- 
graph-office during  the  strenuous  days  of 
the  war  is  well  ordered  in  arrangement 
and  simply  and  naturally  written.  It 
gives  many  incidents  showing  Lincoln's 
ability  to  deal  with  the  most  adroit  poli- 
ticians, both  north  and  south,  as  well  as 
his  shrewd  management  of  conflicting  ele- 
ments among  the  military.  There  is  an 
account  of  Andrew  Carnegie's  services  in 
organizing  the  military  telegraph,  obtained 
from  Mr.  Carnegie  himself.  He  was  busy 
with  this  work  and  with  the  railroad  serv- 
ice from  April  to  November,  1861,  when 
he  returned  to  his  post  as  superintendent 
of  the  Pittsburg  division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  where  he  was  needed  to 
supervise  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
supplies. 

Mr.  Bates  supplies  a  graphic  description 
of  the  telegraph-office  and  its  methods  of 
carrying  on  secret  work.  The  office  was 
a  favorite  place  for  the  President  to  seek 
refuge  from  the  hordes  of  office-seekers 
who  pursued  him;  and  when  an  important 
battle  was  in  progress  he  would  remain 
there  for  hours  awaiting  news.  As  was 
his  custom,  he  would  lighten  the  dreary 
waits  with  the  amusing  and  instructive- 
stories  for  which  he  was  noted,  or  he 
would  occupy  the  time  with  official  duties 
or  the  preparation  of  documents.  A  very 
full  account  is  given  of  the  cipher  codes 
used  by  the  Union  and  Confederate  tele- 
graph services,  and  the  efforts  of  each  to 
unravel  the  messages  of  the  other.  Lin- 
coln's last  days  are  described,  and  there 
are  many  portraits  and  photographs  of 
documents. 
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Buckman,  James.  Afield  with  the  Seasons.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  174.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell   &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Burns,  Robert.  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night, 
and  Other  Poems.  With  an  Introduction  by  Walter 
Taylor  Field.  Frontispiece.  i6mo,  pp.  32.  San 
Francisco  and  New  York:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  60 
cents  net. 

Carling,  John  R.  By  Neva's  Waters.  Being  an 
Episode  in  the  Secret  History  of  Alexander  the  First, 
Czar  of  All  the  Russi.-'.s.  Illustrated.  i2tno,  pp. 
319.     Boston:  Little,  Brown   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales.  Their  his- 
tory, architecture,  and  associations,  with  a  series  of 
Rembrandt  plates  and  many  illustrations  in  the 
text.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  The  Church- 
man Co.      $8. 

When  last  the  present  reviewer  visited 
Westminster  Abbey  and  was  leaving  the 
chapel  of  Henry  VII.  he  was  met  by  a  bevy 
of  ladies,  each  of  them  brandishing  aloft 
a  red-backed  guide-book.  One  lady,  evi- 
dently the  leader  of  these  travelers  from 
other  lands,  or  at  least  from  other  cities. 
exclaimed  enthusiastically,  as  she  passed 
toward  the  sanctuary,  "No!  Let  us  see 
who  is  buried  here."  The  whole  party 
seemed  absolutely  oblivious  to  the  tran- 
scendent beauties  of  the  most  remark- 
able Decorated  example  in  England.  The 
hanging  roofs,  the  fluttering  historic  ban- 
ners, the  exquisite  proportions,  were  lost 
upon  them,  and  they  only  wanted  to  pick 
up  a  few  names  that  they  might  repeat  to 
their  friends  on  reaching  home. 

Those  who  visit  English  or  European 
cathedrals  of  any  country  will  waste  their 
time  unless  they  do  so  intelligently,  and 
the}'  can  only  do  so  intelligently  by  study- 
ing the  character,  history,  and  associa- 
tions of  such  buildings  before  they  leave 
home.  We  know  of  no  better  work,  than 
that  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
notice,  for  learning  the  necessary  data 
about  the  cathedrals  of  Southern  Britain. 
The  wealth  and  accuracy  of  the  illustra- 
tions are  amazing  and  the  text  is  luminous 
and  attractive.  The  author  has  been 
successful  in  linking  the  cathedral-build- 
ing with  the  history  of  England  and  in 
throwing  light  upon  the  history  of  English 
architecture  as  influenced  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Gothic  style.  Beautiful  print 
and  paper  and  handsome  binding  com- 
bine to  make  the  work  a  sumptuous  gift- 
book,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers 
is  to  be  commended.     They  have  intro- 


duced  to  the  American   public  a   volume 

which  is  a  treasury  of  art,  literature,  and 

history.     The   introduction   is   by    Bishop 

Potter  of  New  York. 

Chandler,    Frank    Wadleigh.     The   Literature   of 
Roguery.      2  vols.      i2mo,  pp.  viii— 584.      New  York: 

Houghton,  Mifflin   &  Co.     $3  net. 

Cipriani,  Lisi.     A  Tuscan  Childhood.      12m' 
269.     New  York:  The  Century  Co.     $1.25  net. 

This  lady  whom  fate  has  compelled,  as 
she  recounts,  to  live  under  other  than 
Italian  skies,  gives  a  bright,  cinemato- 
graphic record  of  her  childhood  as  one  of 
seven  more  or  less  precocious  and  original 
youngsters  in  the  land  of  her  birth.  Like 
many  Italians,  tradition  makes  her  a  de- 
scendant of  a  Roman  emperor,  in  this  case 
Octavian.  Her  description  of  the  up- 
bringing and  discipline  of  a  Tuscan  family 
of  good  standing  is  interesting  from  a 
pedagogical  standpoint,  and  is  full  of 
quaint  observations,  such  as  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  "we  consider  Leg- 
horn a  new  place,  because  its  existent- 
a  real  city  dates  back  only  four  or  five 
hundred  years,  and  we  ascribe  its  lack  of 
artistic  interest  to  its  newness."  Such  an 
attitude  is  discouraging  to  the  haughtv 
descendant  of  one  of  Bradford's  company. 

The  little  Lisi  was  of  a  particularly 
logical  turn  of  mind,  as  her  childish,  but 
not  childlike,  diary  shows.  Her  governess 
found  no  answer  to  her  inquiry  as  to  why 
Eve  should  have  Ken  punished  for  eating 
the  apple  before  she  had  been  taught  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.  All 
in  all,  a  not  half  bad  hour  may  be  spent 
over  the  volume,  which  can  also  well  be 
placed  on  the  shelf  for  consultation  during 
minor  domestic  crises. 
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from  the  French  by  Charlotte  Harwood.  Illustrated. 
i6mo,  pp.  vii— 398.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.      Si. 50  net. 

Dumas,  Alexandre.  The  Crimes  of  the  Borgias 
anil  Others.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  xii-428.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Co.     Si. 75  net. 

Cleghorn.  Sarah  N.  A  Turnpike  Lady.  Bear- 
town,  Vermont,  1768-96.  nmo,  pp.  vi-257.  New 
York:    Henry  Holt    &  Co.      Si. 25  net. 

Harben.    Will   X.      Mam'   Linda.      Illustrated   in- 
F.  B.  Masters.      umo,  pp.  388.      New  York     Hal 
&  Brothers.     S1.50. 

There  is  a  certain  charm  in  the  regular- 
ity of  Will  X.  Harben 's  novels  (4  the  South. 
The  background,  being  the  same,  becomes 
more  welcome  for  its  familiar  coloring  and 
line.  The  characters  bear  a  tribal  resem- 
blance to  one  another;  and  in  the  present 
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story  we  meet  again  the  good-hearted, 
tho  little  resolute  Pole  Baker.  Moreover, 
and  this  must  be  said  to  Mr.  Harben's 
highest  credit,  he  weaves  the  prime  social 
problem  of  his  section  into  his  stories  with 
•deftness  and  impartiality.  A  rabid  negro- 
hater  might  accuse  him  of  tepidit'y  on  so 
burning  an  issue;  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  majority  of  intelligent 
Southerners  will  incline  toward  the  just 
attitude  Mr.  Harben  maintains. 

An  equable  mind  on  a  bitter  subject, 
however,  would  hardly  make  his  books  as 
readable  as  the}''  really  are.  And  once 
more  he  proves  that  he  can  manipulate 
with  unusual  dexterity  all  the  tools  of  the 
craftsman  in  fiction.  If  in  no  wise  novel, 
"Mam'  Linda"  is  a  pleasantly  natural 
story.  Its  situations  are  the  ordinary 
situations  that  thicken  and  then  spread 
in  such  an  environment.  Yet  the  note  of 
passion  rings  true  through  them  all.  The 
hero  is  not  a  blameless  paragon,  even  if  one 
does  suspect  that  a  stage-light  is  turned 
upon  him  now  and  then.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  the  kind  of  man  (Mr.  Harben 
chooses  shrewdly)  whose  defects  are  ob- 
vious alike  to  the  persons  who  read  the 
book  and  to  those  who  live  with  him  in  its 
pages.  The  heroine  is,  perhaps,  rather 
too  fine  to  be  true,  tho  she  shows  herself 
unmistakably  human  in  the  error  of  her 
first  estimate  of  the  man  that  loves  her. 
This  is  a  simple,  straightforward,  and 
readable  book. 
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Harper   &  Brothers.     Si. so  net. 

Ingersoll,  Robert  G.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Fron- 
tispiece. i6mo,  pp.  100.  New  York.  John  Lane 
Co.      75  cents  net. 

Kelly,  Myra.  Wards  of  Liberty.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  xv-310.      New  York:   The  McClure  Co. 

Lamb,  Charles.  Dream  Children:  A  Reverie,  and 
Mrs.  Battle's  Opinions  on  Whist.  i6mo,  pp.  30. 
New  York:   Dodd,  Mead   &  Co.      25  cents. 

Lang,  Andrew.  The  Olive  Fairy  Book.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  xv-336.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green   &  Co.     Si. 60  net. 

Lewis,  Alfred  Henry'.  When  Men  Grew  Tall,  or 
the  Story  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Illustrated,  umo, 
pp.  ix-330.      New  York     D.  Appleton    &  Co. 

Martin.  George  Madden.  Abbie  Ann.  Illus- 
trated in  color  and  monotint  by  C.  M.  Relyea.  i2mo, 
pp.  252.      New  Vrrk     The  Century  Co.     Si. 50. 

"They've  got  a  tempestuous,  stormy 
road  to  travel,  I've  al'ays  noticed — red- 
heads have,"  remarked  Martha  Lunn, 
commonly  called  Sally  by  the  girls  at  the 
boarding-school,  but  nevertheless  Abbie 
Ann  skips  into  our  affections  as  gaily  as 
she  skipt  along  the  railroad  station  at  the 
opening  of  another  bright  story  by  the 
author  of  "Emmy  Lou." 

Abbie  Ann  finds  herself  a  very  small 
girl,  without  a  mother,  and  a  perpetual 
worry  to  her  father,  who  is  superintendent 
of  a  mine  at  Coal  City.  After  much  trib- 
ulation she  is  sent  off  to  school  in  the  great 
city,  where  she  is  transformed  into  "some- 
thing new  and  strange,"  a  good,  but  not  a 
priggish,  little  girl.  She  is  as  attractive 
as  some  of  the  little  girls  in  Mary  Wilkins's 
books,  but  not  just  in  the  same  way — 
souvent  femme  varie.  She  has  a  formidable 
meeting  with  certain  great  aunts,  who  are 
understood  to  have  disapproved  of  the 
match  that  was  responsible  for  Abbie  Ann, 
but  she  comes  through  it  without  any 
great  disaster,  and  when  she  gets  back  to 
the  school  she  looks  in  the  glass  critically 
and  says,  ."I  don't  care  if  she  did  say  I 


had  every  Norris  feature,  I  haven't;  say 
it,  Maria,  say  I  haven't  got  a  nose  like 
great-aunt  Abbie 's."  Abbie  Ann  becomes 
literary  in  a  little-girl  way,  and  explains 
the  difficulties  of  composition  in  quite  an 
original  manner.  'It  comes  easy  enough 

in  your  mind,'  she  told  them;  'it  isn't 
that!  It's  the  getting  it  down  out  of  your 
mind  that  is  hard.  You  try  and  you'll 
see,  Maria.'  '  We  do  not  know  how  hard 
it  has  been  for  Mrs.  Martin  to  get  Abbie 
Ann  down  out  of  her  mind  on  paper.  We 
suspect  there  was  a  winsome  little  girl  with 
a  name  strangely  like  hers  some  years  ago. 

IVIasson,  Thomas  L.  A  Bachelor's  Baby  and 
Some  Grownups.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  332. 
New  York:  Moffat,  Yard   &  Co.     Si. 60  net. 

Maxwell,  Anna  Caroline,  and  Pope,  Amy  Eliza- 
beth. Practical  Nursing.  A  Text-book  for  Nurses 
and  a  Hand-book  for  all  who  Care  for  the  Sick.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  xii-523.  New  York:  G.  P, 
Putnam's  Sons.     Si. 75  net. 

McKenzie,  F.  A.  The  Unveiled  East.  8vo,  pp. 
viii-347.  With  29  illustrations  and  3  maps.  New 
York.   E.   P.   Dutton    &  Co. 

Out   of  the  many   years  which  he  has 
spent  in  travel  through  Asiatic  countries, 
Mr.  McKenzie  is  able  to  give  an  interest- 
ing comparison  in  this  his  latest  volume 
of  the  Japan  of  to-day  and  the  Japan  an- 
tedating   the    Chino-Japanese    War.     The 
result  of  this  comparison  is  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  exprest  conviction  that  the  Island 
Empire  is  deliberately  planning  a  career 
of  conquest  from  which  it  hopes  to  emerge 
the  acknowledged  leader  among  the  na- 
tions of  Asia.     As  a  proof  of  this,  the  ex- 
penditure   on    the    Japanese    army    and 
navy,   the  reader  is  told,   has  more  than 
doubled  this  year,   and  for  this  startling 
increase   there   is   no   adequate   reason   to 
be  found  in  any  near  or  t  emote  necessity 
for    strengthening   the    national    defenses; 
hence,    it   is   argued,    it   could   have   been 
incurred  only  through  motives  of  conquest. 
"Territorial  expansion,  increased  fight- 
ing power,  and  an  aggressive  commercial 
campaign,"  are  set  down  as  the  three  lines 
along  which   Japan  is  moving,   and   it   is 
predicted   that   unless  Great    Britain  and 
the    United   States  intervene  before  it   is 
too  late  the  trade  with  China  will  be  com- 
pletely monopolized  and  the  policy  of  the 
"open  door"  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  easy  victories  over  China  and  Russia 
are   said  to  have  awakened  an  insatiable 
ambition  among  the  Japanese  to  make  of 
their  empire  a  great  colonizing  power.      In 
Korea  this  ambition  has  already  had  an 
opportunity  to  express  itself  in  actual  ex- 
periment— -and  it  is  on  account   of  what 
has  happened  in  Korea  that  Mr.  McKenzie 
launches  his  most  telling  criticisms  of  the 
Japanese  and  characterizes    as  retrograde 
tendencies   the   changes   which    are   taking 
place  in  them  to-day.      He  recalls  a  visit 
paid   to  Korea  three  years  ago.     At   that 
time  he  found  an  enthusiastic  sentiment 
.among    the    natives    in    favor    of    Japan. 
The  reverse  of  this  feeling  now  prevails, 
and  the  hatred  with  which  the  Japanese 
soldiers   and    officials   are   regarded    is   due 
to  the  "extortion,  corruption,  torture,  and 
stupid   cruelty"    that   have   marked   their 
treatment  of  the  Koreans. 

Altho  Mr.  McKcnzie's  book  is  avowedly 
written  for  a  purpose — the  "unveiling  of 
the  policy  of  New  Japan,"  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  one  of  "aggressive  imperial- 
ism"— it  is  not  lacking  in  entertaining 
descriptions  of  the  countries  he  has  visited, 
and  furnishes,  on  the  whole,  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  Far  East. 
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icle of  Love.  Frontispiece.  121110,  pp.  3^7.  New 
York:   Dodd,  Mead   &  Co.      $1.50  net. 

Walcott,  Earle  Ashley.  The  Apple  of  Discord. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  436.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Warner,   Anne.     Susan  Clegg  and  a  Man  in  the 

House.       Illustrated     by     Alice    Barber     Stephens. 
121110,  pp.  279.      Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.   Si. 50. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  an  author 
should  have  made  a  prompt  success  with 
such  a  character  as  Susan  Clegg.  It  was 
easily,  also,  to  be  supposed  that  such  a 
character  must  eventually  become  a  bore. 
In  the  present  volume  Susan  Clegg  unde- 
niably is  tiresome.  She  talks  so  unremit- 
tingly, and  always  in  the  same  strain,  that 
she  herself,  if  she  lived,  would  have  begged 
of  the  author  to  let  her  pass  uninterviewed 
at  least  occasionally.  Her  expression  is 
monotonous;  and  her  point  of  view  so 
limited,  even  for  an  old  maid  in  a  village, 
that  all  might  be  said  and  done  with  as 
effectively  in  three  chapters  as  in  the 
nineteen  which  make  up  the  book.  The 
man  in  the  house  is  the  editor  of  the  local 
newspaper,  whom  she  takes  as  a  boarder. 
The  humor  she  devises  from  this  situation 
is  so  thin  and  watery  that  the  book  might 
just  as  well  be  entitled,  "Susan  Clegg 
Still  Talking." 

Susan  Clegg  disappoints  one  because 
she  fails  to  show  the  qualities  which 
a  genuine  spinster  of  her  environment 
should  possess.  One  or  two  chapters  of 
the  book  might  serve  as  humorous  read- 
ings at  a  woman's  club;  but  as  a  whole  it 
is  arid  of  contents,  tho  adroit  in  form. 
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CURRENT    POETRY 

My  Foe. 

By  James  Whitcomu  Riley. 

My  Foe?     You  name  yourself,  then, — I  refuse 
A  term  so  dark  to  designate  you  by. 
To  me  you  are  most  kind  and  true;  anil  I 
Am  grateful  as  the  dust  is  for  the  dews 
That  brim  the  dusk,  and  falter,  drip,  and  ooze 
From  the  dear  darkness  of  the  summer  sky. 
Vex  not  yourself  for  lack  of  moan  or  cry 
Of  mine.      Not  any  harm,  nor  ache  nor  bruise 
Could  reach  my  soul  through  any  stroke  you  fain 
Might  launch  upon  me, — it  were  as  the  lance 
Even  of  the  lightning  did  it  leap  to  rend 
A  ray  of  sunshine — 'twould  recoil  again. 
So,  blessing  you,  with  pitying  countenance, 
I  wave  a  hand  to  you,  my  helpless  friend. 

— From  "Morning"  (Bobbs-Merrill). 


Revenge. 

By  Robert  Cox  Stump. 

"  Thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges." 
Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night,"  v.  i. 

A  king,  to  fawning  courtiers,  spake  with  pride' 
"What  is  yon  ragged  rimester's  fame  to  mine?" 

Centuries  ago,  the  royal  braggart  died — 
Forgot,  save  in  that  poet's  deathless  line. 

— The  Rosary  Magazine  (November). 


The  Hoe-Man's  Thanksgiving. 

By   Edwin   Markham. 

/  count  up  in  this  song  of  cheer 
The  blessings  of  a  busy  year: 

A  roof  so  low  I  lose  no  strain, 

No  ripple  of  the  friendly  rain; 

A  chimney  where  all  winter  long 

The  logs  give  back  the  wild  bird's  song. 

A  field,  a  neighborly  old  ground. 
Which  year  by  year,  without  a  sound, 
Lifts  bread  to  me  and  roses  sweet 
From  out  the  dark  below  my  feet. 

The  tree-toad  that  is  first  to  cheer 
With  crinkling  flute  the  green  o'  the  year; 
The  cricket  on  the  garden  mound, 
Stitching  the  dark  with  threads  of  sound. 

The  wind  that  cools  my  hidden  spring 
And  sets  my  corn-field  whispering; 
And  shades  across,  to  lightly  blow 
Green  ripples  down  the  apple  row. 

The  shy  paths  darting  through  the  wheat, 
Marked  by  the  prints  of  little  feet — 
Gray  squirrels  on  their  thrifty  round, 
Crows  condescending  to  the  ground. 

That  leafy  hollow  that  was  stirred 
A  hundred  mornings  by  a  bird 
That  sang  at  daybreak  on  a  brier, 
Setting  the  gray  of  dawn  afire! 

The  lone  star  and  the  shadowed  hush 
That  come  at  evening,  when  the  thrush 
Ravels  the  day,  so  worn  and  long, 
Into  the  silver  of  a  song. 

The  tender  sorrow,  too,  that  came 
To  leave  me  nevermore  the  same; 
The  love  and  memories,  and  the  wild 
Light  laughter  of  a  little  child. 

Thoughts  of  the  Wonder  that  awaits 
The  soid  beyond  the  Darkened  Gates, 
That  old,  old  Mystery  that  springs 
Deathless,  behind  the  veil  of  things. 

This  is  my  rosary  of  hours,  inwoven  of   the   snows 

and  flowers — 
The  year  that  runs  from  young  to  old,  a  glint  of  green, 

a  glow  of  gold. 

—  From  The  Circle  (New  York). 
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A  kiss,  a  hug,  and  Baby  slips  off  his  mother's 
lap  into  a  bowl  of  clean,  warm  water. 

There  he  finds  two  wonderful  things — a  Sponge 
and  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap. 

Mother  squeezes  the  sponge  and  water  runs  all 
over  baby's  arms,  his  legs  and  his  little  pink  toes. 

Then  she  takes  the  soap,  does  something  with 
it — and  baby  is  covered  with  a  soft,  creamy  sub- 
stance that  takes  all  the  dirt  away  and  makes 
his  skin  as  smooth  as  satin. 

Baby  squirms  and  splutters  and  splashes.  But 
he  enjoys  it.  So  does  his  mother.  So  does  every- 
body else. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this  world  that  is  cleaner  or 
sweeter  than  a  clean  baby;  and  there  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  a  baby  clean  than  by  the  regular  use  of  Ivory 
Soap. 

Ivory    Soap  -  994/^oo  Per  Cent.   Pure. 
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CREATE  A  HOME  INTEREST 
FOR  YOUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
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ment of  this  end.  BOOKLESS  HOMES 
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There  are  No  Unsightly  Ikon 
Bands  to  mar  the  solid  effect  in  the 
room,  all  sectional  earmarks,  so 
prominent  in  other  makes,  being  en- 
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Your  valuable  books,  when  kept  in 
the  Gunn,  are  protected  from  dust 
and  dirt  by  the  ROLLER-BEARIMi. 
found    only    in    the    Gunn    System. 
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Four  Cylin«ler-«5  H.  P. 


•PI!      Distinctively 
"Cadillac"  Throughout 


Model  G 


Oil 


This  and  All  Models  Now  Ready 

Judge  Model  G  by  performance, 
not  price.  On  track,  road  and  hill  its 
superiority  over  cars  of  twice  its  price 
and  thrice  its  rated  power  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated.  There  is 
noticeable  simplicity  in  its  design, 
with  unprecedented  efficiency  at  every 
point — speedy,  powerful,  flexible, 
silent,  sensitive.  Material  and  work- 
manship distinctively  "Cadillac" 
throughout — a  guarantee  of  the  best 
construction. 

Sliding  gear  transmission;  shaft 
drive;  ioo-inch  wheel  base. 
52,000  f.o.b.  factory.  Described 
in  catalog  G  23. 

Among  the  other  Cadillac  winners  are  the 
sturdy  single-cylinder  cars  (Model  S,  Run- 
about, $850,  and  Model  T,  Touring  Car, 
$1,000)  and  the  luxurious  four-cylinder  Model 
H.  The  smaller  types  now  have  increased 
wheel  base  and  longer  rear  springs,  greatly 
adding  to  their  easy-riding  qualities.  De- 
scribed in  catalog  T  23. 

The  Truth  about  the  Automobile 
and  What  it  Costs  to  Maintain  One 

This  is  the  title  of  a  64-page  booklet  com- 
piled from  sworn  statements  of  a  large  number 
of  users  of  single-cylinder  Cadillacs.  Mailed 
free  if  you  ask  for  Booklet  No.  23. 

Model  H,  an  example  of  exclusive  auto- 
mobile  designing  and  careful  execution,  pos- 
sesses quietness,  smoothness,  abundance  of  re- 
serve energy  and  luxury  of  riding.  Thirty 
horse  power.  J2.500f.ob.  factory.  Described 
in  catalog  H  23. 

_  CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Vi  mber  A    I.    1.  .V. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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STEREOPT1CONS 

FOR  SCHOOL  ROOM,  LECTURB  HALL 
AND  THE  HOME 
Outfits  of  all  grades,  f<>r  pleasure 
or  profit     Largest  stock  of  Lantern 
Slides,  for  Bale  or  Rent. 

1  Moving  Picture  Machines. 
Send  fur  new  Catalogue 
MCALLISTER  .MIG.  OPTICIANS,  Dip.  M,  49  Nawnn  Street,  Ben  fori 
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EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  AUTOMOBILE 


INVENTORY  FLYER  (0. 17 

(Just  Issued.    Write  for  It) 
$25,000.00  OVER  STOCK 

Automobile  Part*  and  Supplies  Knifed 

SE1STADT  AUTOMOBILE  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

3933  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


There's  a  Race  of  Men. 

By  Robert  W.  Service. 

There's  a  race  of  men  that  don't  fit  in, 

A  race  that  can't  stay  still; 
So  they  break  the  hearts  of  kith  and  kin, 

And  they  roam  the  world  at  will. 
They  range  the  field  and  they  rove  the  flood. 

And  they  climb  the  mountain's  crest; 
Theirs  is  the  curse  of  the  gipsy  blood, 

And  they  don't  know  how  to  rest. 

If  they  just  went  straight  they  might  go  far; 

They  are  strong  and  brave  and  true; 
But  they're  always  tired  of  the  things  that  are, 

And  they  want  the  Strang:  and  new. 
— From  The  Spell  of  the  Yukon  (Edward  Stern  &  Co). 


PERSONAL 

The    Remarkahle    Art    of    a    Negro    Girl. — 

Visitors  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition  who  were  in- 
terested in  sculpture  were  singularly  attracted  by  the 
work  of  a  young  American  negro  girl  by  the  name 
of  Meta  Yaux  Warrick.  Miss  Warrick  is  a  descend- 
ant of  slaves.  She  is  especially  pleased  with  the 
knowledge  that  royal  African  blood  runs  in  her  veins. 
Hergreat-great-grandmotherwasan  African  princess. 
Her  father  was  a  barber  and  her  mother  a  hair- 
dresser. Miss  Warrick  obtained  her  preliminary 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia. 
Showing  some  talent  for  drawing,  she  did  not  dis- 
cover her  genius  for  sculpture  until  her  public-school 
work  was  about  completed.  She  developed  this 
talent  three  years  later  in  Paris.  Mr.  William 
Francis  O'Donnell  writes  an  attractive  paper  on 
Miss  Warrick  in  the  November  number  of  The  World 
Today.  He  tells  of  her  first  struggles  in  Paris  and 
of  her  initial  visit  to  Rodin.     As  the  writer  tells  it: 

One  bright  summer  afternoon  six  years  ago,  a 
little  negro  girl  who  had  spent  two  discouraging 
years  as  an  art  student  in  Paris,  walked  out  toward 
one  of  the  pretty  residence  suburbs,  Meudon,  carry- 
ing a  bundle  which  contained  photographs  0f  some 
of  her  finished  pieces  of  sculpture  and  one  clay 
sketch  of  an  old  man  eating  his  heart  out.  "Silent 
Sorrow,"  she  called  this  rather  lugubrious  production. 
She  reached  a  fine  villa  with  big  shade  trees  all 
about  it  and  the  most  fascinating  brass  knocker  on 
the  street  door.  She  stood  demurely  contemplating 
this  for  a  space,  then  pulled  it,  and  asked  of  the 
kindly  lady  who  opened  the  door,  "Is  Mr.  Rodin  at 
home?"  It  was  the  residence  of  the  great  master 
whom  the  critics  of  Europe  were  then  proclaiming, 
as  they  are  more  persistently  now,  the  Michelangelo 
of  his  age. 

"Yes,"  she  was  told  by  Madame  Rodin,  "he  is 
expecting  you;  go  right  out  to  the  garden."  There 
she  found  the  sculptor  sitting  on  a  bench  under 
his  favorite  tree,  smoking.  Tremblingly  the  girl 
watched  him  as  he  passed  photograph  after  photo- 
graph over  in  his  hands — for  she  had  come  to  hear 
judgment  on  her  artistic  hopes — and  noted  with 
sinking  heart  that  his  manner  spelled  disapproval. 
Without  speaking,  he  handed  the  pictures  back. 
She  prepared  to  go.  But  she  had  forgotten  to  show 
him  the  clay  sketch,  and  now  held  it  forth,  timor- 
ously, almost  certain  that  it  would  prove  the  last 
straw  on  the  master's  patience.  Mechanically  he 
turned  the  bi1  of  clay  this  way  and  that,  to  view  it  at 
different  angles.  Gradually  his  squinting  eyes 
parted  wider.  I  Ie  ran  his  fingers  along  the  muscles  of 
the  old  man's  back.  Something  in  it  had  claimed 
his  attention.  Then — was  it  dream  or  reality? — 
he  walked  over  to  where  she  stood,  laid  a  fatherly 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  and,  with  bearded  face  beam- 
ing, said: 

"  My  child,  you  are  a  sculptor;  you  have  the  sense 
of  form! " 

Six  years  have  passed,  and  to-day  that  negro  girl, 
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A  Wonderful  Tonic  is 
HORSFORD'S  ACID   I'HOSPHATE. 

Cooling,  refreshing  and  invigorating.    Dispels  that 
tired  feeling  during  spring  and  summer. 


Social  requirements  and 
the  obligations  of  the  home 
will  be  met  promptly  on 
time  all  the  time  if  you 
place  your  dependence 
upon  the  Lady  Elgin — a 
new  Elgin  for  womankind. 

Illustration  actual  size  of  watch. 

Every  Klgin  Watch  is  fully  guar- 
anteed;  all  jewelers  have  them.  Send 
for  "  The  Watch,"  a  story  of  the  time 
of  day. 

ELCIN    NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 

1 1 -_L--  ELGIN,  ILL. 


Endorsed 
By 

Physicians 
Every- 
where. 


Ask  the  Boy  or  Girl 

"How  would  you  like  to  have  an 

'  Irish  Mail '?"  Mark  the  enthusiasm 

in  the  answer  you  receive  !    They 

all  know  what  fun  it  means. 

And  it's   a  healtn  builder. 

M  The  Irish  Mail " 

means  happy  hours,  bright 
eyes,  glowing  cheeks  and 
well-developed  bodies.    Be 

sure  you  get  the  genuine. 

"  Irish  Mail  "   in  large  let- 
ters on  the  seat. 
III! .l.-s'i  immi.'Ii  KFG.  in..  027    Irish  Mall   Ave.,   Anderson,   In. I. 


Pure  air   is    health 

Why  rob  yourself  of  splendid  health 
and    energy     by    constantly 
breathing   the    poisoned 
air  of    pooriy  venti- 
lated   rooms  ? 

The 


Zephyr 
Ventilator 


expels   dead   air,  and  lets  in  life-giving 
oAygon  without  dangerous  drafts.     Fits  any 
window.    Adjustable;  scientific;  strong;  handsome. 

"The  only  ventilator  that  really  ventilates" 

For  private  houses,  public  buildings, 
schools,  hospitals,  etc. 

Sold  liy  lending  hardware  and  department 
stores;  or  write  us  for  information  mid 
free    nstructive  booklet  on  Ventilation. 

The  Zephyr  Ventilator  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  D         Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia 


'•Fresh  air 
without  drafts' 
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Meta  Vaux  Warrick,  descendant  of  slaves,  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  leading  women  sculptors  of 
the  United  States.  More  than  this,  with  a  record 
of  two  strong  pieces  in  the  Salon  in  a  single  year 
she  has  had  the  honor  of  seeing  some  of  her  work 
compared  in  the  French  press  to  that  of  Rodin  him- 
self.     But  this  she  terms  sacrilege. 


The  Man  Who  Defied  Morgan.—  Mr.  Frank 
Kellogg,  counsel  for  the  Federal  Government  in  its 
efforts  to  dissolve  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  is  the 
subject  of  a  short  study  in  Human  Life  for  Novem- 
ber. The  writer  tells  of  a  characteristic  incident 
in  which  James  J.  Hill,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  Mr. 
Kellogg  figured  and  which  incidentally  gives  an 
insight  into  Mr.  Kellogg's  methods  and  principles. 
Says  the  writer- 

One  morning  some  five  years  ago  James  J.  Hill 
went  puffing  into  the  office  of  T.  Pierpont  Morgan 
and  said:  "Mr.  Morgan,  can't  you  get  that  lawyer 
Kellogg,  one  of  your  counsel  in  the  United  States 
Steel  Company,  to  help  us  shape  public  sentiment 
and  the  legislatures  in  the  States  through  which  our 
railroads  run?"     "I'll  see,"   replied   Morgan. 

That  day  Morgan  sent  for  the  little  gray-haired 
Western  lawyer  and  said  to  him  in  a  tone  in  which 
an  autocrat  usually  addresses  his  servant,  "Kellogg, 
you  will  do  this."  The  steel-blue  eyes  of  Lawyer 
Kellogg  flashed.  "I  am  not  a  politician  and  a  lobby- 
ist, but  a  lawyer  who  does  only  a  legitimate  practise. 
No,  I  will  not  do  any  such  work,"  said  he,  rising  and 
facing  the  money  master. 

By  this  time  Morgan  was  on  his  feet,  sizzling  with 
anger,  and  blurting  out  the  hottest  red  words  that 
had  fallen  from  his  lips  in  many  a  day.  Frank  Bil- 
lings Kellogg  simply  turned  on  his  heels  and  walked 
out.  That  is  the  sort  of  man  and  lawyer  who  is:  rep- 
resenting the  Federal  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
dissolve  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  Mr.  Kellogg  was 
first  appointed  by  the  Government  to  fight  the  West- 
ern Paper  Trust,  and  he  did  it  so  effectively  that  he 
was  appointed  a  special  assistant  Attorney-General. 
Some  months  ago  when  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  investigating  Mr.  Harriman's  meth- 
ods of  high  finance  in  the  Chicago  &  Alton  deal, 
Frank  Kellogg  gave  the  Little  Wizard  a  grilling 
that  he  will  not  forget  even  after  death.  Harriman 
had  made  up  his  mind  before  going  on  the  witness 
stand  that  he  would  give  only  such  evidence  and  only 
in  the  way  that  it  suited  him.  As  a  witness  he  talked 
right  straight  along  with  the  precision  of  a  rapid- 
fire  gun  and  wound  up  by  saying,  "That  is  all  you 


CLEARED  AWAY 
Proper  Food  Put  the  Troubles  Away. 


Our  own  troubles  always  seem  more  severe 
than  any  others.  But  when  a  man  is  unable 
to  eat  even  a  light  breakfast,  for  years,  with- 
out severe  distress,  he  has  trouble  enough. 

It  is  small  wonder  he  likes  to  tell  of  foods 
which  cleared  away  the  troubles. 

"I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  tell  of 
the  good  Grape-Nuts  has  done  for  me,'' 
writes  a  N.  H.  man.  "For  many  years  1 
was  unable  to  eat  even  a  light  breakfast 
without  great  suffering. 

"  After  eating  I  would  suddenly  be  seized 
with  a  terrible  attack  of  colic  and  vomiting. 
This  would  be  followed  by  headache  and 
misery  that  would  sometimes  last  a  week  or 
two,  leaving  me  so  weak  \  could  hardly  sit 
up  or  walk. 

"Since  I  began  to  eat  Grape-Nuts,  I  have 
been  free  from  the  old  troubles.  I  usually 
eat  Grape-Nuts  one  or  more  times  a  day, 
taking  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal. 
Now  I  can  eat  almost  anything  I  want  with- 
out trouble. 

"  When  I  began  to  use  Grape-Nuts  I  was 
way  under  my  usual  weight,  now  I  weigh 
30  pounds  more  thai)  I  ever  weighed  in  my 
life,  and  I  am  glad  to  speak  of  the  food  that 
has  worked  the  change." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich,  head  the  little  book,  "  The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 


FURS 

FOR  THE 

Whole  Family 

OUR  plan  of  making  furs  to  measure  and  selling  them 
by  mail  is  a  great  convenience  to  fur  buyers.  It  brings 
our  big  fur  factory  right  to  your  home.  From  our  Style 
Book  you  make  your  selection,  send  us  your  measure, 
we  make  the  furs  to  fit  at  prices  that  will  save  you 
some    money,     and     we     send     them     to    you    on     approval. 


M  /\  D  E     TO 

mEASURE 


SOLD      O  IN 

APPROVAL 


Our  made-to-order  furs  and 
fur  garments  have  a  distinctive 
and  exclusive  style;  fit  well,  sit 
well  and  have  that  comfortable, 
snug  feeling  that  cannot  always 
be  claimed  for  ready-made  furs. 
They  are  handsomely  trimmed 
and  thoroughly  well  made 
throughout. 

We  also  remodel  and 
repair  all  kinds  of  fur 
garments.     Look 
yours    over.     If 
they  need  repairing 
let  us  quote  you  a 
price  for  making 
them     practically 
as  good  as    new 
Don't    delay,   but 
write   to  us  today 
— tell  us  all  about 
the  condition  of  your 
furs  so  we  can  quote 
you  a  price  intelligently. 


We  tan — we  mount — we 
manufacture — are  the  biggest, 
best-equipped  mail-order  firm 
in  the  fur  business,  with  patrons 
in  every  City  and  State  in  the 
Union  where  furs  are  worn. 

Send  us  your  raw  Skins  and 
Hides  and  we  will  make  them 
into     Coats,     Automobile 
Coats,   Jackets,    Robes, 
Gloves,  Mittens,  Rugs, 
etc.       If    we    don't 
suit    you,    we     get 
^     no  pay.     We  refer 
by    permission    to 
First    State   Bank 
and  First  Nation- 
al    Bank.    Three 
Rivers,    Mich. 

Write  today  for 
Catalog  D. 

THE  NATIONAL   FIR 
AND  TANNING  CO. 

THREE    RIVERS.    MICH..   L.   S.  A. 
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Registered 
Trade-Mark 


Established 
Half  a  Century 


Infants'  Wear 

At  "The  Linen  Store." 

This  Department,  which  we  have  just  opened,  is 
well  worthy  of  inspection. 

Values  are  quite  exceptional — and  the  garments  are 
all  entirely  new  this  season.  The  assortment  includes 
Infants'  Colored  Coats,  Tailored  Box  Effects,  5.00, 

6.75,  7. so,  10.00. 
White  Serge  and  Cloth  Coats,  6.7s,  7.7s,  9.75. 
White  Silk   Bonnets,  Fluffy  Chiffon  and  Ribbon 

Face,  3.00. 
Infants'  Long  Cloaks,  soo,  7.  so,  10.  so. 
Infants'  White  Silk  Caps,  dainty  Embroidery  de- 
signs, 8sc. ,  1. 00,  1. so,  2.00. 

Everything   else   necessary  for  the   baby  is  also 
carried  in  stock  in  both  French  imported  and 
domestic  goods. 
Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 


5th  Ave.  &  34th  St.,  New  York 


Opposite 

Waldorf-Astoria 


The  Lost 


WEDDING  RING 


Heart-to-luai  t     talks     on 
marriage  and  its  pltlallp. 
By   Kev.  Cortland    Myers, 
l6mo, cloth.  75c.  Funk  &  Wafrnalis  Company  .Pubs.,  N.  Y. 


TABULATED  DIGEST   OF  DIVORCE   LAWS 

A.  folding  Chart  showing  In  tabulated  form  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  every  State  in  the  United  States.  By 
HUGO  Hirsh.  Cloth  cover,  $1.50.  FUNK  &  WAG- 
NALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York.      


HEALY  TIRES 

SAFETY  ON  SLIPPERY  ROADS 

The  greatest  danger  in  auto 
mobiling  is  skidding.  You  can't 
skid  with  Healy  tires,  which  are 
besides  guaranteed  against  punc- 
tures, blow-outs  and  rim-cutting. 

The  Healy  Tire  is  a  strong  rubber 
tire,  completely  enclosed  in  a  tough, 
water-proof  leather  covering,  vulcanized 
on.  On  the  tread  is  a  thick  leather 
band  with  hardened  tool  steel  rivets. 
When  the  leather  and  rivets  are  worn 
out  a  new  tread  can  be  applied.  The 
Tire  is  absolutely  trouble-proof — the 
nearest  approach  thus  far  to  an  ideal 
auto  tire. 

Write  for  further  particulars  to 

THE    HEALY   LEATHER   TIRE   CO. 

88-90  Gold  Street) 
1906  Broadway       ] 


New  York  City 


1251   Michigan   Avenue 
Chicago,  III. 


want  to  know,  because  I  have  answered  ever/  ques 
tion."  But  it  wasn't  all  Kellogg  wanted  to  know. 
Facing  the  Little  Wizard,  he  fired  at  him  a  thousand 
questions,  some  of  which  made  the  victim  squirm  and 
perspire  and  beg  "Wait  a  moment  now,  Mr.  Kellogg, 
not  so  fast.  Let  me  have  my  way  and  answer>as  I 
like."  The  lawyer  blandly  ignored  this  plea  for  a 
truce  and  kept  on  firing  his  questions. 

"Now  you  just  answer  that  question.  Mr.  Harri- 
man,"  said  Mr.  Kellogg  in  a  voice  ranging  through 
four  octaves.  "I  won't,"  snapped  the  wizard  more 
than  once.  "Answer  or  go  to  jail,"  ordered  the 
Court  firmly.  Kellogg  has  not  a  superior  in  the  pro- 
fession as  a  cross-examiner. 

Mr.  Kellogg  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence  Count v, 
New  York  fifty  years  ago.  He  went  west  in  early 
life  and  has  for  years  been  connected  with  the  law 
firm  of  Davis  (the  late  Senator  Cushman  K.  Davis), 
Kellogg  &  Severance,  of  St.  Paul.  As  a  lawyer  he 
has  served  the  corporations  as  faithfully  as  he  's 
serving  the  Government.  He  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
battle  to  prove  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
practically  the  same  corporation  that  was  dissolved 
by  the  Government  in  189 1  soon  after  the  passage  of 
the  Sherman  Law.  There  is  no  lawyer  in  the  whole 
country  whom  criminal  wealth  more  fears  to-day. 


Golden  Marginalia. — The  Manchester  Guardian 
( England)  prints  an  interesting  story  of  a  number 
of  English  men  of  letters  who  made  a  practise  of 
writing  marginal  notes  in  borrowed  books.  Book- 
lovers,  in  this  day  and  generation,  would  hardly  con- 
sider it  an  advantage  to  their  library  to  have  their 
neighbors  thus  decorate  their  volumes,  but  per- 
haps if  the  neighbor  happened  to  be  a  Coleridge 
their  attitude  might  be  changed.     To  quote: 

Coleridge,  for  instance,  was  a  chartered  libertine, 
quite  different  from  the  people  who,  as  Macaulay 
said  when  he  made  Croker  so  furious  by  comparing 
his  annotations  to  theirs,  disfigure  the  margins 
of  novels  from  the  circulating  libraries  with"  How 
true!"  or  "Cursed  prosy!"  Lamb  tells  us  that  it 
was  worth  while  lending  books  to  Coleridge,  who 
returned  them  with  usury,  enriched  with  annotations 
tripling  their  value.  "Many  are  these  precious  man- 
uscripts of  his,"  added  Lamb,  (in  matter  often- 
times, and  almost  in  quantity  not  unfrequently, 
vying  with  the  originals)  in  no  very  clerkly  hand, 
legible  n  my  Daniel,  in  old  Burton,  in  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  those  abstruser  cogitations  of  the 
Greville,  now,  alas!  wandering  in  pagan  lands.  I 
counsel  thee,  shut  not  thy  heart,  nor  thy  library, 
against  S.  T.  C."  Coleridge  was  aware  of  the  value 
which  his  friends — and,  for  that  matter,  posterity — 
would  set  upon  these  scribbled  annotations  of  his. 
In  Lamb's  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — the  folio  which 
gave  Elia  and  Bridget  so  much  careful  calculation  of 
ways  and  means  before  it  could  be  carried  home  in 
triumph— he  wrote  "N.  B. — I  shall  not  be  long 
here,  Charles:  I  gone,  you  will  not  mind  my  having 
spoiled  a  book  in  order  to  leave  a  relic."  In  another 
book,  which  is  now  the  treasure  of  an  American 
collector,  he  wrote  "I  shall  die  soon,  my  dear 
Charles  Lamb,  and  then  you  will  not  be  vexed  that 
I  have  scribbled  in  your  book." 

There  is,  according  to  Mr.  Lucas,  a  Museum  legend 
of  one  reader  who,  in  the  interests  of  a  fair  page, 
went  carefully  over  certain  of  Coleridge's  marginalia 
with  india  rubber,  and  removed  every  mark.  We 
are  wiser  nowadays,  and  a  correspondent  of  the 
Times  gives  an  account  of  a  collection  which  has  lately 
been  presented  to  the  London  Library,  whose  chief 
interest  for  the  majority  of  readers  will  consist  in  the 
fact  that  it  formerly  belonged  to  Leslie  Stephen, 
who  has  scribbled  freely  over  the  margins.  The 
books — six  hundred  in  number — are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  English  Deists,  and  every  volume  is 
either  annotated  with  marginal  notes  in  Stephen's 
handwriting  or  adorned  with  tiny  pencil  drawings 
of  heads  of  animals,  such  as  cats,  monkeys,  dogs, 
fishes,  rabbits,  and  so  forth.  The  most  interesting 
of  these  volumes  is  apparently  a  copy  of  Hobbes's 
"llistoria  Ecclesiastica,"  1688,  on  the  flyleaf  of 
which  three  successive  owners  have  noted  their 
opinion  of  the  book  in  philosophical  Latin.  The 
first,  who  is  identified  in  a  good  guess  with  Robert 
Nars,  the  philologcr,  did  not  think  highly  of  Hobbes's 
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book,  which  he  summarized  as  "a  work  so  barbarous 
in  style,  so  confused  and  obscure  in  argument,  that 
it  neither  can  be  understood  nor  is  worth  while 
understanding.  I  have  not  read  it  through,"  he 
naively  adds,  "nor  shall  I  do  so."  The  next  owner 
of  the  book  was  Robert  Southey,  who  disagreed  with 
his  predecessor.  "But  I  have  read  it  through,"  he 
said,  "not  without  profit,  and  indeed  a  certain  pleas- 
ure. I  do  not  regret  reading  it  through.  The  book 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  Hobbes,  alike  in  the 
acuteness  of  its  reasoning  and  the  harshness  of  its 
versification."  To  this  Stephen  added'  "I,  too, 
have  read  it  through,  and  entirely  agree  with  South- 
ey's  opinion.  Hobbesii  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto." 
Tho  we  may  deprecate  the  general  practise  of 
annotating  books,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  in  this 
case  a  considerable  interest  is  added  to  a  volume 
that  few  modern  readers  would  tackle  without  some 
such  inducement. 


Nicknames  of  Royalty. — The  Chief  Executives 
of  State  and  Federal  governments  in  America  are 
as  well  known  by  their  nicknames  as  by  those  of  a 
more  dignified  character. 

However  accustomed  the  average  American  is  to 
this  fact,  he  seems  to  be  surprized  to  learn  that  hi« 
neighbors  across  the  water  indulge  in  similar  famili- 
arity when  speaking  of  their  rulers.  A  writer  in 
Harper's  Weekly  comments  upon  this  custom  as 
follows: 

In  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  especially,  are 
nicknames  popular,  and  almost  every  member  of 
the  royal  families,  as  well  as  prominent  men  gen- 
erally, have  them. 

His  Majesty  Edward  VII.  is  frequently  referred  to 
as  "Edrex" — very  obviously  derived  from  the  royal 
signature,  Edward  Rex.  Prior  to  his  assumption  of 
the  crown  he  was  familiarly  known  as  "Bertie,"  and 
by  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family  as  "The 
Guv'nor." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  nick- 
names bestowed  upon  that  most  active  and  inter- 
fering monarch,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  inasmuch 
as  the  cartoonists  give  him  a  new  one  every  day  or 
so.     "Gondola    Willie,"     "Ajax,"     "Frederick     the 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
Also  Have  Things  to  Learn. 


"  For  many  years  I  have  used  coffee  and  re- 
fused to  be  convinced  of  its  bad  effect  upon 
the  human  system,"  writes  a  veteran  school 
teacher. 

"Ten  years  ago  I  was  obliged  to  give  up 
my  much-loved  work  in  the  public  schools 
after  years  of  continuous  labor  I  had  de- 
veloped a  well-defined  case  of  chronic  coffee 
poisoning. 

"The  troubles  were  constipation,  Suffer- 
ings of  the  heart,  a  thumping  in  the  top  of 
my  head  and  various  parts  of  my  body, 
twitching  of  limbs,  shaking  of  my  head  and 
at  times  after  exertion,  a  general  "gone" 
feeling  with  a  toper's  desire  for  very  strong 
coffee.     I  was  a  nervous  wreck  for  years. 

"A  short  time  ago  friends  came  to  visit 
us  and  they  brought  a  package  of  Postum 
with  them,  and  urged  me  to  try  it.  I  was 
prejudiced  because  some  years  ago  I  had 
drunk  a  cup  of  weak,  tasteless  stuff  called 
Postum  which  T  did  not  like  at  all. 

"This  time,  however,  my  friend  made  the 
Postum  according  to  directions  on  the  pack- 
age, and  it  won  me.  Suddenly  I  found  my- 
self improving  in  a  most  decided  fashion. 

"The  odor  of  boiling  coffee  no  longer 
tempts  me,  lam  so  greatly  benefited  by 
Postum  that,  if  I  continue  to  improve  as  I 
am  now,  I'll  begin  to  think  I  have  found 
the  Fountain  of  Perpetual  Youth.  This  i< 
no  fancy  letter,  but  stubborn  facts  which 
I  am  glad  to  make  known.'' 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  the  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 
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The  Elmore  Model  Forty  $2,500.00 


The  information  which  it  contains  is  so  remarkable — so  very 
much  out  of  the  ordinary — that  this  advertisement  will  have 
failed  in  its  purpose  if  it  does  not  impel  you  to  consult  with 
the  nearest  Elmore  agent  at  once. 


The  Elmore  agent  is  prepared  to 
show  you  : — A  car  which  will  run 
for  2,000  miles  on  one  set  of 
ordinary  six-inch  dry  cells. 

A  car  that  will  drain  those  cells  to 
so  low  a  point  that  cells  ordinar- 


tically  nil  because  it  contains 
none  of  the  deficiencies  or  com- 
plications in  engine  construction, 
ignition  system,  or  usage  of 
valves  by  which  repairs  are  ren- 
dered necessary. 


ily  discarded  as  useless  for  other  A  car  that  to  the  unbiased  investi- 


cars  will  operate  the  Elmore. 
A  car  in  which  all  troubles  due  to 

batteries,  timer  or  coils  are  cut 

altogether. 
A  car  in  which  the  ignition  system 

ceases    to    be   any  occasion   for 

thought  or  care  at  all. 
A  car  which  has  not  a  single  valve 

and,  consequently,  none  of   the 


gator  puts  the  four-cycle  theory 
of  construction  into  a  defensive 
attitude  and  has  helped  to  hasten 
the  widespread  adoption  of  the 
six-cylinder  idea — a  vain  effort 
to  approach,  thro'  increased  cyl- 
inders, cost,  and  complications, 
the  marvelous  efficiency  of  the 
Elmore  continuous  torque. 


troubles  incident  to  valves,  cams  A  car  that  is  doing  so  many  almost 


or  springs. 

A  car  equipped  with  continuous 
turning  power,  which  means — no 
idle  stroke— and  an  impulse  from 
each  cylinder  with  every  turn 
of  the  fly-wheel. 

A  car  in  which  repair  cost  is  prac- 


unbelievable  things  in  the  hands 
of  several  thousand  owners  that 
our  chief  difficulty  is  to  find 
plain  English  words  which  will 
convey  to  you  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  wide  gulf  that  separates 
it  from  the  ordinary  four-cvele  car 


Write    for    the    Elmore    literature — but    see    an    Elmore    agent. 

THE  ELMORE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1704  Amanda  St.,  Clyde,  Ohio 


M«  imIi.is  A.  I,.   A.  M. 
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BOOKCASES 


We  have  been  educated  by  the  faults  of  others 

and  have  instantly  earned  popular  favor  h>  offering  at 
a  popular  price  a  Bookcase  which  has  m.,n\  new  and 
essential  features  exclusively  its  own.  with  none  of 
the  failings  so  common  in  many  others;  these  have 
been  simply,  yet  effectively, obviated.  "0»atary" doors 
are  Instantly  detachable,  and  equipped  with  felt  cush- 
ions which  ezoludethe  .hist.  Shelves  are  so  adjusted 
that  they  cannot  mi!  nor  bind  the  door  below.  Simple 
but  staidy,  there  is  nothing  to  derange  cr  cet  out  of 
order.  Material  is  of  the  Bneet  selected,  and  work 
man-hip  the  best.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
the  good  points  here;  yon  must  get  on  ...  and 

see  for  yourself  the  superiority  of  the  "  CENTURl 
over  others.     Prices    reasonable  and   sold   under  our 
unquestioned  guaranty.    Man;  styles  and  finisl 
listed    in   our  catalogue  which  will  he   sent    f: 
request,    li  will  he  most  interesting  n-  showin 
perfectly  and  symmetrica]  lj  a  bookcase   can    i 
duced  at   s    price  within    the    reach  of   evi 
real-.     Write  for  it    now  while    you  have  it    in  mind. 

(  I  M  I  RT   (  VlilM  r  CO.,   41   Wi|l,.M    s,..    I  „r,    pi.|„.    \    1 . 
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GEM 


"JUNIOR 

Safety  Razor 


see  The  4%. 

New  Bar 

The  Greatest  of 
all  Safety  Razor 
Improvements.  A 
bar  that  guides  the  shave 
and  overcomes  the  re- 
sistance of  the  beard.  It 
smoothens  and  tightens 
the  skin  correctly  at  the 
shaving  edge,  adding  a 
delightful  massage  effect, 
and  renders  shaving  a 
pleasurable  experience.  It 
makes  the  'GEM"  Junior 
perfection,  yet  does  not 
add  a  cent  to  its  price. 


P't'd   No. 
686.143 


Set  complete,  7  best,  all  steel 
Blades,  Frame,  Shaving  and  Strop-  «P  | vv 
ping  Handle  in  Handsome  Case 

Special  Set,  12  blades,  in  extra  case,  $1.50. 

The  wonderful  "  (iem"  Junior  blades  retain  their 

edge   longer  than    nny  hitherto  known.       7  blades  give 

more  than  a  hundred  perfei  t  *h  ives.      When  dull,  mail 

with  25r.  and  7  brand  new  ones  will  be  sent,  postpaid. 

A  storiette  ' 'The  Gentle  A  rt  of . ■'elf  sharing' ' 

including  af till  course  in  sharing, sent  f 'r.-> . 

GEM  CUTLERY  COMPANY 

34  Reade  Street  New  York 

30  years  in  business. 


\^\ 
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Ask  any  conscientious  dealer 
what  are  standard  woolens.  He 
will    answer   "Jaeger. 

Ask  any  leading  physician  what 
is  the  best  health  underwear.  He 
will  answer  "  Jaeger." 

Can  you  afford  to  disregard 
such  endorsement? 

Write  for  samp'es  and 
booklet     °f     particulars 

DR.    JAEGERS    S.    W.   S.   CO.S 
Own   Stores 


New  York:  306  Fifth  Ave  ,  22  Maiden  Lane 
^Brooklyn:  504  Fulton  St   Boston:  228  Boylston  St. 
Phila.:'i5i6  Chestnut  St.    Chicago:  82  State  St. 
Agents  in  all  principal  Cities. 


TOLSTOY  AND  HIS  PROBLEMS.  A  scholarly 
essay  on  Tolstov  ami  his  beliefs,  by  Aylmer  Maide, 
i2mo,  cloth,  226  pages.  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Mark  with  an  X  the  ones  ran  desire.  Cut  out  tlii-  ad>, 
to-daj  nnd  mail  with  name  and  adrlri 


Ho.  811:1     fieneral  tall  and  Winter  Catalogue. 


No.  1*64  I  Diamonds.  Jewelry,  Watches  and  Sllrerware 

Indicate  what  yon  are  Interested  in 
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Greatest,"  and  "The  Captain"  are  probably  the 
most  used  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  each 
case  the  intent  is  sarcasm  pure  and  simple.  London 
Punch  is  responsible  for  "The  Captain,"  it  having 
printed  a  cartoon  which  represented  the  Emperor 
as  the  captain  of  a  ship  watching  the  pilot,  Bismarck, 
descending  the  gangway. 

That  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias  is  beloved 
by  many  of  his  subjects,  popular  ideas  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  is  evidenced  by  the  familiar 
designation  of  ' '  Nicky,"  which  has  clung  to  him  since 
his  boyhood.  "The  Father,"  as  the  late  King 
of  Denmark  was  generally  called,  as  well  as  the 
"Father  Francis,"  by  which  designation  King 
Francis  Joseph  is  known,  show  affection  and  rever- 
ence. King  Leopold  of  Belgium  must  content 
himself  with  the  unflattering  title  of  "The  King  with 
a  Nose." 

"The  Little  Signor,"  as  the  King  of  Italy  is  termed 
by  his  subjects,  recalls  the  endearing  term  of  the 
battered  soldiers  of  France — "The  Little  Corporal." 

"Her  Royal  Shyness"  is  the  nickname  bestowed 
by  the  Queen  of  Norway  upon  her  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Fife.  The  Queen  herself  has  always  been  known 
to  her  relations  and  intimate  friends  as  "Harry." 

Many  of  the  nobles  of  England  bear  queer  nick- 
names, among  the  most  odd  and  unaccountable  of 
which  is  "Blue  Monkey,"  applied  to  the  Marquess 
de  Soveral.  The  King  himself  bestowed  upon  Lord 
Buchan  the  very  appropriate  title  of  "Pocket 
Adonis,"  and  upon  Lord  Ribblesdale  that  of  "The 
Ancestor."  because  of  the  latter's  odd  style  of  dress. 


The  president's  First  Antelope. — Mr.  Lincoln 
A.  Long,  a  writer  in  the  Cleveland  I 'lain  Dealer,  re- 
hearses a  few  timely  recollections  of  President 
Roosevelt's  ranch  days  and  his  first  try  at  hunting 
big  game.  Mr.  Long  lived  with  the  President  dur- 
ing the  four  years  that  he  spent  as  a  rancher  in  the 
Bad  Lands  of  Dakota.  During  that  time  he  grew 
to  know  the  future  Executive  very  intimately.  He 
tells  of  the  President's  first  antelope,  thus: 

The  next  thing  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  planned  was 
an  antelope  hunt.  1  knew  the  country  pretty  well, 
so  he  took  me  along  with  him  as  a  guide.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  still  untried  as  a  Westerner,  and  I  wondered 
how  he  would  behave  under  fire.  I  was  soon  to  find 
out. 

As  we  rode  along  I  asked  Mr.  Roosevelt  if  he  knew 
the  name  of  a  grayish  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  quail, 
that  I  had  occasionally  seen  in  the  neighborhood, 
lie  did  know.  It  was  a  variety  of  plover,  called 
"dotteral." 

"I  will  1 1  \  to  h  iot  one,  then  we  can  see  it  at  close 
quarters,"  he  added.  A  little  later  we  saw  one 
about  forty  yards  to  the  right  of  the  trail.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  off  his  pony  in  an  instant.  He  dropt 
to  his  knee,  took  steady  aim,  and  fired.  I  thought 
even  if  he  hit  it  the  bird  would  be  blown  to  pieces 
by  the  charge  from  so  heavy  a  gun.  We  found, 
e  o,  thai  the  head  had  been  severed  as  neatly 
as  by  a  hunting-knife. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  stock  immediately  took  a  big 
jump  in  my  estimation.  He  was  no  ordinary 
shooting-gallery  Easterner  I  have  always  re- 
!  1  la   best  shots  I  ever  saw. 

We  rode  about  twenty  miles  into  the  hills,  seeing 
several  herds  of  antelope,  but  we  could  not  get 
within  shooting  distance. 

A  we  were  tilling  along  the  crest  of  a  hill,  however, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw  two  antelopes  lying 
in  the  bottom  of  a  hollow  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away.  I  knew  that  they  hadn't  seen  tis,  so 
we  rode  cautiously  along  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hill  till  we  struck  a  low-lying  draw  about  opposite 
where  we  thought  they  were.  Here  we  left  our 
horses  and  went  through  on  foot. 

We  were  rewarded.  About  eighty  yards  away 
were  the  antelopes.  One  was  still  lying  down,  the 
other  had  ris<»n  and  was  sniffing  1he  air.  "Let 
him  have  it,"  I  whisperi 

Even  after  I  gave  the  word,  I  had  doubts  of  the 
marksmanship  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  knew  he  was  a 
good  shot  after  the  incident  of  the  plover,  but  I 
feared  he  would  get  "buck  fever." 

That  strange  sensation  that  seizes  most  men 
when  they  draw  on  their  first  deer  had  no  effect  on 
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Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  drew  as  carefully  and  steadily 
as  the  most  veteran  hunter. 

"Bang"  went  the  gun,  and  the  antelope  dropt 
and  lay  still. 

"I've  got  it,"  he  cried,  waving  his  hat  and  starting 
on  a  run  for  his  prey.  The  excitement  that  had 
kept  him  still  during  the  stalking  of  our  game  broke 
forth  and  he  was  as  enthusiastic  as  a  boy.  He 
stopt  just  long  enough  to  discharge  another  shot 
at  the  second  antelope,  but  it  was  ineffective.  "I 
couldn't  have  hit  it,  anyway,"  said  the  President. 
"I'm  glad  it  escaped." 

We  found  the  antelope  dead  with  the  bullet  just 
back  of  the  shoulder.  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  back  for 
the  ponies,  while  I  prepared  the  dead  deer  for  pack- 
ing. Mr.  Roosevelt  was  in  high  spirits  all  the  way 
home.  This  was  the  real  beginning  of  my  friend- 
ship fur  Mr.  Roosevelt,  which  continued  through  the 
four   years  he  was  in   the  country. 


The  Man  Who  Kefused   Bismarck  his  Photo- 
graph.— A  writer  in  the  Scrap  Book  for  November 
tells  some  amusing  stories  about  that  great  merchant 
:>nnce   of   a   generation   ago,  Alexander   T.  Stewart. 
Mr.  Stewart  was  eccentric  in  his  business  and  social 
relations.     He   believed    in    an    aggressive    honesty 
which    bordered    upon    fanaticism.     In    all    of    his 
forty   millions,    there   was   not   one   tainted   dollar. 
Oreat    merchant    tho    he    was,    he    found  time    to 
»e  a  good  citizen,  and  took  no  small  part  in  the 
fforta  to  break  up  the  Tweed  gang.     The  following 
story    relates    an    interesting    incident    which    took 
lace    between    Stewart    and    the    great    German 
Statesman  Bismarck.     To  quote  in  part: 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  New  York  a  man 
who  would  not  comply  with  a  request  for  his  photo- 
graph from  the  great  Bismarck  himself.  This  Man 
of  Ice  who  thus  repelled  the  amiable  advance  of  the 
Man  of  Iron  was  Alexander  Turney  Stewart.  Amer- 
ica's greatest  merchant  prince  whose  world-wide 
renown  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Iron  Chancel- 
lor. 

Bismarck  had  been  moved  to  send  his  own  photo- 
graph to  Stewart  and  to  ask  for  one  in  return  be- 
cause of  his  approval  of  the  New  York  merchant's 
gift  of  a  shipload  of  Hour  to  the  sufferers  from  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  The  letter  could  not  be 
snored,  but  on  the  other  hand  an  infraction  of  his 
lifelong  rule  not  to  have  his  photograph  taken  was 
tot  to  be  thought  of.  For  days  the  merchant 
revolved  the  matter  in  his  mind. 

Upon  reaching  his  office  in  the  wholesale  building 
at  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street  one  day  punctually 
at  twelve  o'clock,  as  was  his  invariable  custom^ 
the  answer  to  the  conundrum  was  waiting.  A  letter 
from  his  Berlin  representative  announced  that, 
nving  to  floods  in  Silesia,  certain  goods  that  had  been 
ordered  could  not  be  delivered.  Moreover,  the 
workmen  had  lost  everything  and  were  suffering  for 
the  necessaries  of  life 

Calling  his  secretary.  Stewart  dictated  a  polite 
letter  of  acknowledgment  for  the  Iron  Chancellor's 
■  hotograph  and  enclosed  a  check  for  twenty  thousand 
Lollars,  which  he  begged  might  be  used  for  the  bene- 
tit  of  the  flood-sufferers  in  Silesia. 

To  draw  from  this  incident  of  the  photograph 
that  was  never  sent  the  inference  that  A.  T.  Stewart 
was  an  extraordinary  character  would  be  quite 
correct.  He  certainly  was  extraordinary.  The 
refusal  to  grant  a  trifling  favor  to  one  of  the  fore- 
most figures  of  his  time  was  not  at  all  a  strange 
thing  for  A.  T.  Stewart  to  do.  On  the  contrary, 
the  action  was  in  exact  accord  with  his  habitual  atti- 
tude of  mind. 

All  his  life  he  had  had  an  unconquerable  aversion, 
prejudice,  or  superstition  against  having  any  photo- 
graph made  of  himself  or  portrait  painted.  This 
aversion  was  so  acute  that  in  order  to  destroy  it 
he  went  to  the  length  of  buying  a  portrait  of  him- 
self that  had  been  painted  from  surreptitious  sketches 
and  presented  to  the  Astor  Library.  Since  it  was 
his  established  rule  to  have  no  photographs  taken,  no 
exception  could  be  made,  not  even  upon  the  iequest 
of  so  great  a  man  as  Bismarck,  who  had  just  finished 
making  an  empire. 
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Rudolph   Spreckels,    Millionaire   Reformer. — 

From  time  to  time  during  the  late  political  upheaval 
in  San  Francisco,  the  East  has  been  hearing  of  a 
young  Californian  millionaire  by  the  name  of  Ru- 
dolph Spreckels.  It  is  now  clear  that  he  is  the 
business  man  who  has  been  standing  behind  the 
municipal-Kraft  prosecutors  in  what  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  most  perfectly  organized  crim- 
inal prosecution  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken  in  the 
name  of  a  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Arno  Dasch,  writing  in  the  November  Over- 
land Monthly,  lays  the  success  of  this  movement  at 
Mr.  Spreckels's  door.     He  says  in  part: 

To-day  San  Francisco  stands  before  the  world  as 
the  first  city  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  "Men 
Higher  Up,"  the  capitalists  charged  with  having 
offered  and  given  bribes  to  city  officials  for  public 
franchises,  have  been  convicted. 

Behind  the  firing  line  (and  also  upon  it)  stands 
Rudolph  Spreckels,  the  young  millionaire,  who 
more  than  all  others  has  furnished  the  brains,  money, 
momentum,  and,  especially,  the  business-like  direc- 
tion which  has  carried  the  prosecution  on  to  success. 

For,  over  and  above  all,  the  graft  prosecutions 
have  been  complex,  ramified,  and  various.  They 
have  reached  into  every  artery  and  penetrated  to  the 
very  finger-tips  of  life.  It  has  not  been  alone  the 
genius  of  Francis  J.  Heney  and  the  attorneys  who 
assist  him,  nor  the  unravelings  of  the  marvelous 
Burns  and  the  many  detectives  under  his  direction; 
nor  has  it  been  the  press  alone  nor  the  pressure  ex- 
erted in  a  thousand  different  avenues  that  has  won 
success,  but  it  has  been  the  perfect  coordination  and 
direction  of  all  these  forces  under  the  leadership  of 
Rudolph  Spreckels. 

And  who  is  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels  ? 

He  is  a  son  of  San  Francisco  and  of  Claus  Spreckels, 
the  multimillionaire  sugar  king.  He  is  a  bank 
president,  turfman,  horse-racer,  and  owner  of  a  string 
of  thoroughbreds;  he  is  a  business  man,  family  man, 
and  a  few  years  on  the  sunny  side  of  forty.  ..,,.. 

When  Spreckels  began  his  fight  on  corruption  in 
San  Francisco,  he  was  practically  fighting  alone. 
He  had  a  splendid  principle  to  fight  under,  but  he  was 
out  for  nothing;  he  could  subserve  no  one's  interests, 
and  he  was  left  to  begin  the  struggle  practically  by 
himself. 

There  were  plenty  of  men  in  San  Francisco  who 
were  ready  to  take  up  the  fight  and  support  it  by 
reading  the  news  on  the  subject  in  the  papers, 
and  even  going  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  the  reform 
candidates,  but  when  it  came  to  putting  up  the 
money  with  which  to  carry  on  the  fight,  Spreckels 
"and  a  few  others,"  unnamed,  were  left  to  pay  the 
bills. 

Spreckels  is  German  by  blood,  American  in  his 
ideals,  but  thoroughly  Teutonic  in  his  determina- 
tion. When  he  saw  that  the  graft  prosecution 
would  be  a  fizzle  if  he  did  not  personally  come  to  the 
fore  and  bear  the  burden  himself,  his  "Dutch  mule" 
drove  him  to  the  sticking-point,  and  as  he  has  said 
himself,  "I  am  in  this  fight  to  stay." 

Spreckels  has  won  his  fight.  He  has  brought 
to  the  bar  of  justice  the  men  whom  he  believed  to 
be  guilty  of  bribe-giving  and  bribe-taking.  He  has 
seen  some  convicted,  and  his1  judgment  has  been 
vindicated.  He  has  often  repeated  that  he  has  no 
malice — of  that  no  man  can  judge.  Nobody  can 
say  he  wishes  to  see  an  innocent  man  punished  for  a 
crime  he  did  not  commit.  His  silence  and  un- 
moved attitude,  no  matter  how  juries  voted,  indicate 
that.  He  wishes  to  see  justice  done.  No  one  has 
yet  produced  any  proof  that  he  has  an  ax  to  grind. 
He  has  refused  public  office,  and  he  has  constantly 
shunned  publicity.  Whenever  he  has  had  anything 
to  say,  it  has  been  under  oath. 


The  Hero  of  Libby  Prison. — The  present  gen- 
eration has  almost  forgotten  the  tragic  history  of 
Libby  Prison.  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  however, 
will  recall  with  interest  Thomas  Elwood  Rose,  who 
engineered  the  tunnel  through  which  toy  Union 
prisoners  escaped.  A  writer  in  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  tells  the  story  of  Mr.  Rose  and  his  tunnel  as 
follows: 
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The  prison  was  an  old  warehouse  into  whose  nine 
rooms  were  sometimes  crowded  as  many  as  1,200 
men.  Quarters  were  so  cramped  that  inmates  had 
to  sleep  "spoon  fashion"  and  turn  over  by  sqauds, 
thus  illustrating  the  tactics  which  they  termed 
"Hardee  on  the  horizontal."  Only  the  most  fortu- 
nate possest  such  luxuries  as  blankets,  tin  cups, 
tin  plates,  or  knives. 

From  the  first  day  Colonel  Rose  planned  to  escape. 
He  found  an  efficient  helper  in  Major  A.  G.  Hamilton 
of  the  Twelfth  Kentucky  Cavalry.  At  one  time  as 
manyas  400  of  the  prisoners  were  in  the  secret,  but 
it  was  never  discovered  by  the  guards.  The  actual 
work  was  done  by  fifteen  men  led  by  Rose  and  Hamil- 
ton. After  various  attempts  to  make  use  of  the 
sewers,  Rose  decided  that  the  feasible  y>lan  was  to 
tunnel  eastward  about  seventy  feet  from  the  cellar  to 
a  shed  behind  a  fence. 

As  a  preliminary  a  secret  passage  was  dug  from  the 
kitchen  fireplace  on  the  door  above  to  the  cellar, 
whence  the  tunnel  was  to  start.  The  tools  were  a 
broken  shovel,  two  table-knives,  a  wooden  box, 
which  had  been  used  as  a  cuspidor,  and  a  rope  which 
had  come  into  the  prison  around  a  bale  of  clothing 
and  which  Rose  managed  to  secrete.  The  air  in 
the  tunnel,  which  averaged  two  feet  in  diameter, 
was  so  foul  that  the  digger  could  live  only  by  having 
air  fanned  in  to  him  with  a  rubber  blanket.  As  all 
the  prisoners  were  counted  twice  each  day,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  five  men  on  the  working  shift  at  the  time 
of  the  count  was  covered  by  their  comrades  by 
various  "repeating"  stratagems. 

The  whole  plot  was  almost  upset  by  Hamilton's 
eagerness  to  get  the  tunnel  finished.      He  dug  up  too 

ion  and  found  to  his  dismay  that  the  hole  he  broke 
in  the  surface  was  outside  the  shed  in  plain  view  of 
the  guards.  Yet  they  did  not  see  it — as  plain  a  case 
of  "special  providence"  as  the  average  man  would 
care  for. 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  February  8.  the  work  was 
finally  completed  by  Rose,  who  was  almost  at  his  last 
gasp  with  suffocation  when  he  finally  broke  through 
the  hard  earth  in  the  shelter  of  the  shed. 

As  the  hour  was  then  too  late,  departure  was  de- 
ferred until  the  next  night.  It  was  agreed  that  each 
of  the  fifteen  diggers  might  take  one  other  man  with 
him,  but  the  chance  could  not  be  so  limited,  and  109 
men  went  out.  Of  these,  fifty-nine  reached  the 
Union  lines,  two  were  drowned,  and  forty-eight  were 
recaptured,  among  them  Colonel  Rose  himself! 

Later  he  was  exchanged,  rejoined  his  regiment, 
served  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  afterward  in  the 
regular  army  en  the  Western  frontier,  retiring  for 
age  in  1894  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and 
the  brevet  of  brigadier-general. 

For  thirty-three  years  Thomas  Elwood  Rose 
served  his  country  in  arms  with  credit  and  distinction, 
but  his  name  will  be  longest  remembered  as  that  of 
the  man  who  dug  the  tunnel  out  of  Libby  Prison. 


He  Knew  Edwin  Booth. — The  Kansas  City  Star, 
quoting  from  the  "Life  of  Edwin  Booth''  by  "Will- 
iam Winter,  gives  a  number  of  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  that  great  actor.  Mr.  Winter  tells  of  his  con- 
versations with  Booth  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life  and  comments  upon  his  gentleness  of  character. 
To  quote: 

Booth  spoke  much  of  his  father,  of  domestic  and 
personal  affairs,  of  religion  and  the  spiritual  life,  and 
many  other  subjects  that  occupied  his  thoughts. 
The  habitual  tone  of  his  mind  during  his  last  days 
was  exceedingly  gentle.  He  would  now  and  then 
evince,  by  a  satirical  word,  some  impatience  of  the 
self-seeking  with  which  he  was  but  too  frequently 
importuned.  More  often  he  would  become  humorous, 
and  when  he  spoke,  as  he  frequently  did,  of  his  illness 
and  of  the  countless  curative  measures  that  had  been 
recommended  to  him,  he  was  especially  comic. 
With  respect  to  the  use  of  medicine  he  approved  of 
the  method  of  that  esteemed  actress  Mrs,  Vincent  of 
the  Boston  Museum,  who,  whenever  ill,  obtained  what- 
ever remedy  was  prescribed,  placed  it  in  a  bureau 
drawer,  and  left  it  there — declaring  next  day  that 
she  felt  much  better  for  it.  He  said  that  he  had 
never  cared  much  for  acting,  and  latterly  had  never 
cared  at  all  for  it.  "I  don't  care  to  read  old  plays 
any  more,"  he  said,  "but  I  like  to  read  about  the  old 
dramatists.    I  can  not  imagine  what  could  have  been 
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the  charm  of  Garrick's  performance  of  Abel  Drugger." 
(On  an  occasion  in  1776  Garrick  wrote:  "Last  night 
I  played  Abel  Drugger  for  the  last  time.  I  thought 
the  audience  were  cracked.  They  almost  turned  my 
brain.") 

He  mentioned  in  affectionate  terms  several  absent 
friends — Aldrich,  Furness,  Hutton,  Jefferson,  and 
John  S.  Clarke.  "I  shall,  probably,  never  act  again," 
he  said,  "and  I  don't  want  to  travel,  I  have  been 
traveling  all  my  life.  What  I  want  now  is  to  stay 
in  one  place,  with  things  I  like  around  me."  He 
recalled  with  evident  pleasure  his  professional  season 
with  Irving  in  London  (1881).  "I  enjoyed  every 
hour  of  it,"  he  said,  "and  so  I  did  the  season  in  Ger- 
many." He  spoke  of  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  made  in 
1860-61,  under  the  Empire,  in  company  with  the 
artist  George  H.  Boughton,  whom  he  cordially  liked, 
and  he  declared  that  the  city  was  then  entirely  de- 
lightful to  him.  "I  was  always  of  a  boyish 
spirit,"  he  said,  "and  if  my  physical  health  were 
good  I  should  still  be  very  boyish;  but  there  has 
always  been  an  air  of  melancholy  about  me,  that 
has  made  me  seem  much  more  serious  than  I  ever 
really  was." 

He  spoke  of  J.  B.  Roberts  as  Roderick  Dhu. 
Many  profile  pasteboard  images  had  been  made,  to 
represent  Roderick  Dhu's  men,  who  were  to  start  up 
in  the  bracken  at  their  chieftain's  call;  but  the 
machinery  employed  to  raise  them  proved  defective, 
and  at  Roderick's  whistle  his  paper  warriors  arose, 
wrong  side  outward,  in  every  conceivable  posture, 
but  mostly  in  a  state  of  forward  oscillation.  "The 
effect,"  said  Booth.  "  was  extremely  ludicrous." 
We  were  speaking  of  the  memoirs  that  are  written 
by  actors.  "With  few  exceptions,"  he  declared, 
"they  are  all  alike.  The  same  comic  mishaps  occur 
to  everybody  on  the  stage.  I  could  fill  pages  with 
stories  of  that  kind." 

The  humorous  side  of  Booth's  nature  was  delight- 
ful. It  appeared  in  his  familiar  talk,  in  his  remi- 
niscences and  anecdotes,  and  sometimes  in  his  letters. 
The  attitude  that  he  maintained  toward  the  world 
was,  publicly,  that  of  brilliant  achievement;  pri- 
vately, that  of  reserve  and  silence.  .  .  .  He  was  un- 
commonly apt  in  telling  comic  stories — his  fine  dark 
eves,  mobile  features,  and  expressive  voice  giving 
effect  to  every  word;  but  he  talked  freely  only  when 
in  the  society  of  those  whom  he  knew  well  and  with 
whom  he  felt  at  ease. 


MORE  OR  LESS   PUNGENT 

Perhaps  So — "Why  is  that  blind  beggar  getting 
out  of  the  way  so  quickly?" 

"Perhaps  he  sees  the  policeman  coming." — Meg 
gendorfer. 


I'ndoubtedly. — "What  do  you  think  an  ideal 
quick  lunch?"  "I  can  suggest  nothing  more  like 
it  than  a  hasty  pudding  on  a  fast  day." — Baltimore 
American. 

Couldn't  Discharge  Him. — When  the  jury  had 
filed  in  for  at  least  the  fourth  time,  with  no  sign  of 
coming  to  an  agreement  in  the  bribery  case,  the  dis- 
gusted judge  rose  up  and  said,  "I  discharge  this 
jury'." 

At  this  one  sensitive  talesman,  stung  to  the  quick 
by  this  abrupt  and  ill-sounding  decision,  obstinately 
faced  the  judge. 

"You  can't  discharge  me,     judge!"    he  retorted. 

"Why  not?  "  asked  the  astonished  judge. 

"Because,"  announced  the  talesman,  pointing 
to  the  defendant's  lawyer,  "  I'm  being  paid  by  that 
man  there!" — Lippincott's. 


Not  Much  Difference. — A  stranger,  says  a  con- 
temporary, addrest  the  farmer's  boy  across  the 
fence: 

"Young  man,  your  corn  looks  kind  o'  yellow." 
"Yes,  that's  the  kind  we  planted."  "Don't  look 
as  if  you  would  get  more  than  half  a  crop."  "We 
don't  expect  to.  The  landlord  gets  the  other  half." 
Then,  after  a  short  time,  the  man  said,  "Boy,  there 
isn't  much  difference  between  you  and  a  fool." 
"Nope,"  replied  the  boy,  "only  the  fence." — The 
Standard. 


A  Savings 
Account 

Bearing  6  per  cent 
interest 


And  absolutely  secured  by  first  mort- 
gages on  improved  real  estate  deposited 
in  trust  with  one  of  the  strongest  trust 
companies  in  Baltimore,  is  surely  an  ideal 
investment.  Money  to  bear  this  rate 
must  be  left  on  Certificate  of  Deposit  for 
two  years,  but  it  is  absolutely  secured 
and  the  interest  is  paid  by  check  every 
six  months. 

On  deposits  subject  to  withdrawal 
at  any  time,  J  per  cent  is  paid. 

Write  for  the  6  per  cent  booklet — It 
tells  the  whole  story. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  fid. 


SIX   PER  CENT 


The  holder  of  these  Certificates  is  free 
from  the  trouble  and  expense  incident  to 
making    collections  on  mortgage  loans, 
and  all  such  risks  as  are  connected  with  |i 
investments.    Write  for  Booklet  "  D." 


FIRST  TRUST  &5AVINC5  BANK! 

CAPITAL  $100,000.1°  BILLINGS,  MONT.; 


ANKING  BY  MAIL 


The  fu.,ds  of  this  bank  are  invented  exclu- 
sively in  first  mortgages  on  improved  real 
estate  in  Georgia  cities  and  villages,  I'.itreby 
absolutely  safe-guarding  depositor*.  J'le  cp 
write  for  booklet  "  F. "     Banking  by  Mail. 


EQUITABLE   BANKING  £  LOAN  CO. 

CEO.  A.SMITH.  Puts.  MACON.    CA. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

$5  press  prints  cards,  labels,  etc.     Circular, 
book,   newspaper  press,  $18.     Money  saver, 
<£  maker.    All  easy,  rules  sent.    Write  factory 
for  press  catalog,  type,  paper,  etc. 

THK  PRESS  CO.,  II.  i  i,l.  n.  Conn. 


HOW 


Grenville   Kleiser 


SPEAK 

IN 

PUBLIC 


FORMERLY  INSTRUCTOR   IN 
ELOCUTION       AND       PUBLIC 
WWk  f^  SPEAKING  IN    YALE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL. 

I     \.    M  NOW    INSTRUCTOR    IN     ELOCUTION     IN 

THE  JEWISH   THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
OP    AMERICA,    ETC, 

is     the     author     of 
This  New  Book -A 
complete    elocution- 
ary   manual    for    students,    teachers, 
business     men,    lawyers,    clergymen, 
politicians,  clubs,   debating  societies, 
and.  in   fact,  every 
one    interested    in 
the  art  of    public 
speaking. 

A  Complete  Coarse  of  Study  Free  With  Eneh  Book. 
HON.  ALBERT  J.  BEVERID.iE :  "  It  is  admirable  and 
practical  instruction  in  the  technic  of  speaking,  and 
I  congratulate  you  upon  your  thorough  work." 
OTIS  SKINNER,  the   Famous  Tragedian,  says :   "  It 
covers    the  ground  very    thoroughly,   and   is    a 
distinct  advance  on  any  similar  work  that  I  re- 
member." 
JOHN  W.  WETZEL,  Instructor  in   Public   Speaking, 
Yale  University,  says:  "  Admirable  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  becoming  better  speakers." 
HON.  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE,  New  York,  says  :  "  Many 
useful  suggestions  in  it ." 

Cloth,  543  pages,  $1.25  ;  by  mail,  $1 .40 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


II  not  satisfactory .  return  it  and  no  question-  asked.  Dans* 
Improved  Tip  Top  Duplicator  ^  the  result  of  *25  years' 
il  ia  used  nud  endorsed  by  thousands  of 
business  li"  isea  and  individuals.  1 1  o  copies 
from  pen-written  and  fiOMpfei  from  type- 
written original  clear,  Clean*  Perfect* 
Complete  Duplicator,  Cap  <fc  7  tX  f\ 
Size  i  pi  I  in.  |  I'm.  e  *P  •  iOU 

The    Felix    P.  Dans   Dupllentor  Company 
Daus  lildg.,  113  John  Street,  New  York 
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Proven  Now.  — Weary  Walker — "  I  allers 
knowed  it! 

Tired  Tatters — "Knowed  what?" 

Weary  Walk  eh  "  Wot  that  sign  meant  'Clean- 
ing and  Dyeing.'  '' 

Tired  Tatters — "Well,  wot  about  it  '  ' 

Weary  Walker  "Why,  I  allers  knowed  they 
went  together."      London  Opinion. 


A  number  of  quaint  and  clever  Hindu  aphorisms 
have  been  gathered  together  by  Arthur  Guiterman 
in  a  unique  little  book.  The  name  of  the  volume, 
"Betel  Nuts,"  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
proverbs  which  are  said  to  be  ever  in  the  mouths  of 
the  people  of  Hindustan,  giving  spice  and  color  to 
their  speech  even  as  the  betel  nut — the  chewing- 
gum  of  the  Orient.     We  quote  a  few  of  the  proverbs: 

God  ripes  the  mangoes, 

The  Farmer  shakes  the  tree: 

God  cures  the  patient, 
The  Doctor  takes  the  fee. 

"Who  cooked  this  rice?" 

"Not  I!— that  Worthless  Hound!" 

"  'Tis  very  nice." 

"Why — yes — I  stirred  it  round!" 

You  have  no  Debts? 

Indorse  a  Note. 
You  have  no  Cares? 

Then  buy  a  Goat. 

This  t  nder  the  rose, 

But  it's  true  to  the  letter: 
The  Man  thinks  he  knows, 

But  the  Woman  knows  better. 

"O  Allah,  take  me!"  prayed  Ram  Chunder. 

Above  him  crashed  and  rolled  the  Thunder. 
"Not  now!"  he  cried  in  fright  and  sorrow, 

"Not  now,  O  Lord! — I  meant  to-morrow!" 


The  donkey  to  the  camel  said, 
"How  dainty  are  your  feet!' 

The  camel  to  th?  donkey  said, 
"Your  voice  is  very  sweet!" 


It  Has  Wings.— "Yes,  money  talks:   but   its  fa- 
vorite remark  is,  goodby  " — Indianapolis  Star. 


A  Good  Start.— Wife — "We  are  founding  a 
home  for  neglected  children." 

Husband— "Well,  you  can  make  a  good  start 
with  the  ones  in  your  own  house." — Meggendorfer 
Blaetter. 


Even  Such  Restrained.— Man  of  the  House 
— "You  wiil  get  one  mark  after  you  have  cut  the 
wood." 

Beggar — "Yes,  and  get  fined  two  marks  by  the 
beggars'  union,  eh?  Not  much."  —  Fliegendc 
Blaetter. 


Break  Him  Gently.— Rich  Uncle  (to  his  phy- 
sician)— "So  you  think  there  is  hope  for  me?" 

"Not  only  that,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  you 
are  out  of  danger." 

"Very  well;  I  wish  you  would  inform  my  nephew, 
but  break  the  news  gently  to  him."— Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Who  Mill  Answer?— "Suppose,  Miss  Irma,  you 
were  a  man  and  I  was  a  girl;  would  you  try  to  kiss 
me?" 

"I   really  do  not  know.      What  would  you  do?" 

Ilicgcnde  Blaetter  (Munich). 


His  Vacation. — "I  am  very  much  puzzled;  my 
wife  has  hitherto  written  every  day,  but  to-day- 
no  letter!" 

"You  must  be  anxious  about  her.  She  may  be 
ill." 

"No,  but  I'm  afraid  that  as  no  letter  comes  she 
may  come  herself."— Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


The  Trail  Of  The  MidgleyTread 


Th  3      unwavering  trail  of 
the  Hartford   Midgley 
k    Tread  Tire  is  a 
trail   of    safety, 

service    and 
l    satisfaction. 


\ 


It  is  almost  criminal  negligence  to 
drive  any  automobile  at  any  time 
of  the  year  which  is  not  equipped  with 


'HAKTF0 

ClirtcHcl 


TIRES 

unlop 


Because  with  the  Midgley  Tread  you  can  NEVER  slip  or 
skid  on  rainy,  muddy,  slippery  roads,  in  snow  or  even  on 
ice.  Because  the  Midgley  Tread  is  made  right  IN  Hartford 
Tires.  You  can  never  forget  and  leave  it  at  home.  It 
do  38  not  look  ugly ;  can  not  break  and  fly  off,  or  does  not 
need  constant  repairs.     Made  by 

The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


BRANCHES :  New  York,  88  Chambers  St.  and  1773  Broad- 
way; Chicago,  83  Michigan  Ave.;  Boston,  494  Atlantic  Ave. 
and  1020  Boylston  St.;  Cleveland,  1831  Euclid  Ave  ; 
Detroit,  256  Jefferson  Ave.;  Denver,  1564  Broadway; 
Philadelphia,  1425  Vine  St.;  Buffalo,  725  Main  St.; 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  53  Auburn  Ave.;  Los  Angeles,  1505  South 
Main  St.;  San  Francisco,  423-433  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

Agenclfg:  Pittftbuff  Rub" 
ber    Co.,  913-915    Liberty 

Ave.,  Pittsburg;  Gugler  Elei  - 

trie    Mfe.     Co..    Minneapolis; 
Geo.  \V.  Perry  &  Co.,  St    Louis; 
Mercantile    Lumber    &  Supply  Co., 
Kansas  City;    F.  I'.  Keemn  Co.,  Port- 
land   (Ore.);     Salt    Lake    Hardware    Co., 
Salt  Lake  City;   Compania  Mexicans  De 
Vehu  ulos,  City  of  Mexico. 


V 


Eye- 
Glass 
Wearers 

are   relieved  of 

guard-chain 

annoyances  by 

using 

The  Automatic 
Eye=Glass  Holder 

When  glasses  are  not  in  use, 
the  chain  rolls  up  in  a  daintv 
holder,  pinned  on  coat  or  gown'. 
Here  your  glasses  are  safely  kept 
and  are  always  at  hand.  'Will 
soon  earn  its  cost  in  saving  eve- 
glass  breakage. 

At  Jewelers  and  Opticians 

Black  Enamel  Case  with  German  Silver 
Chain,  as  shown  on  the  figure,  only  50c. 
Gold  plate,  as  shown  in  the  lower  corner, 
Si  75.  We  guarantee  every  holder,  and 
repair  or  replace  any  defective  one. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  we  send  to  you 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

showing  30  styles  and  prices. 
KETCHAM  &  McDOUGALL.  37  Maiden  Lane.  New  York 
. Established  1S32 


THE  LIFE  OF  DISRAELI.  A  study  of  his  per- 
sonality and  ideas,  by  Walter  Sichel.  8vo,  cloth, 
335  pages,  illustrated.  $2. 50  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


The  "BENNETT"  Ever= 
lasting  Memo.  Book 

Something  Useful  All  the  Year   Round 

A  Desirable 
Xmas  Gift 
Size 
3  .x8 
inches 

Price, 
complete, 
with  your 
name  on 
cover  in 
gold,  in- 
cluding four 
insert  pads 
,80  leaves), 

$1.00 

Send  No  Money 

Simply     send    us 

your   name.      We 

will  send    you    the 

book  and  if  it  is  per- 

fectly      satisfactory 

send  us?t .     If  it  isn't 

all   we  claim,   and    die 

peer  of  any  memo,  book 

you    ever   saw,     send    it 

risht  back.     The  cut  of  the  book  does  not  do  it  justice. 

We  know  if  you  see  it   you  will  keep  it.     That  is  why  we 

are  making  such  a  liberal  offer.     Be  sure  to  write  for  it. 

W.VVi  BENNETT  COMPANY 

Box  146,  Station  A,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Full    Russia    Calf   Cover 
leather  lined,  with  pocket 
for  cards  inside  of  cover, 
fitted  with  removable  in- 
sert pad  of  twenty  per- 
f orated,  detachable 
eaves    of    counting- 
house  linen .     Cover 
folds  back,  making 
a  substantial  pad 
to    write    on. 
Thousands  sold. 
Pronounced  by 
every  one  the 
mostconven- 
ient  pocket 
m  e  m  o  - 
randum 
book 
ever  in- 
vented. 
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Fish 


Is  an  important  course 
in  any  well  regulated 
dinner.  It  is  rendered 
far  more  agreeable  and 
appetizing  by  the  addi- 
tion of 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE   ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a  delightful  season- 
ing for  Scalloped  Oysters, 
Broiled  Lobster,  Cod 
Fish  Balls  and  Steaks, 
Deviled  Clams,  Fish 
Salads,  etc. 

For  over  Seventy 
Years  Lea  &  Perrins 
have  held  the  secret 
which  makes  their 
Original  Worces- 
tershire Sauce  un- 
equalled. It  is  a 
delicacy  that  should 
be  on  every  table. 

Beware 
of  Imitations 

John  Duncan's  Sons, 
Agents,  N.  Y. 


'Riding  Comfort" forhorseand 


a  genuine 


Whitman 


Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.    Illustrated  catalogue 
free,    containing  everything  from 
^Sarhiir  toSpur." 
The  Mehlbacb  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St.,  N.V.  City 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


$j2 

$65 


The    Giant    Heater 

applied  to  central- 
draught  lamp,  gas  jet 
(open  Same  or  mantle 
burnfri,  artificial  or 
natural  eras,  will  heat 
any  ordinary  roomoom- 
fortahis  in  zero  weather, 
giving  Heat  and  Light  at 
no  Additional  Cost.  No 
ashes,  r i > >  trouble,  riean 
ami  Odorless,  thorough- 
ly circulates  and  puri- 
fies the  air.  Easily  applied  and  orna- 
mental.   JutA  the  thing  for  Kick  room, 

On  Lamp         bath,   hctlinmn,  <lt  n  OT  Office. 
Send  f>>r  booklet  and  teatimoniala.   Prii  e  complete,  carriasu  prepaid, 
Pol  shed  Brass,  $1.50;  Met  el  Mated.  2.00 
Bttixfiu  tion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  if  returned  in  10  days 

TEE  UilT  UElTEli  CO.,  im  Koiimoutn  St.,  Springfield,  Nasi. 


On  Gaa 


Gave  Him  a  Start.— Doctor  (to  patient) — 
"Your  heart  is  rather  irregular.  Have  you  any- 
thing that  is  worrying  you?  " 

Patient — "Oh,  not  particularly.  Only  that  just 
now  when  you  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  give  me  your  bill." — London 
Telegraph. 


Ask  the  Cook  -"Can  you  tell  me  when  the 
Fortieth  Regiment  is  to  arrive  ?  " 

"No,  but  I'll  ask  my  cook,  she  is  certain  to  know." 
— Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


you    say 


Refrained. — Mama — "And   what    did 
when  Mr.  Titewodd  gave  you  a  penny?" 

Tommy — "I  was  as  polite  as  I  could  be  and  didn' 
say  nothin'." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Sidelights  on  History. — The  wooden  horse  was 
standing  before  the  beleaguered  city. 

"That  seems  a  heavy  beast,"  remarked  Paris  to 
Hector,    surveying  it   critically, 
would  you  say  it  was?" 

"Troy     weight,     of     course," 
Whereat  envy  turned  Pans  green 


'Of   what   weight 


answered     Hector. 
. — Harper's  Weekly. 


Financial  Research. — "No,"  said  the  grocer 
firmly,  "I  can  not  trust  you  for  a  ham." 

"I  don't  want  your  old  ham,"  responded  the  man 
addrest.  "My  purpose  was  to  ascertain  if  the  con- 
duct of  the  President  really  had  disturbed  credit.  I 
fear  it  has." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


The  Point  of  View. — The  countess  has  gone  on 
her  first  shooting-trip  and  stops  at  the  gamekeepers' 
house  for  the  night. 

"1  have  never  heard  the  nightingales  sing  so 
loud,"  she  remarked. 

"You  can  easily  quiet  them,  my  lady;  I  have  put 
a  bootjack  or  two  by  your  ladyship's  bedside." — 
Jugend  (Munich). 


High  Honor.-  "Won't  your  Honor  let  me  brush 
that  mud  off  your  coat  '  " 

"By  no  means.  It  came  from  the  automobile  of 
the  Grand  Duke  that  knocked  me  down  yesterday." 
— Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


On  the  Top  of  the  Mase-coach. — "What  a 
clear  view!  Not  a  single  air-ship  in  sight!" — Jugend 
(Munich). 


A  Clincher.— Suitor — "And  is  your  daughter 
perfectly  healthy' " 

Bankkk's  Wifk. — "She  ought  to  be.  Last  year 
we  spent  fifteen  hundred  dollars  on  her  health." — 
Meggendorfer  Blaetter  <  Munich). 


Above  It. — Country-woman — "I  find  that  the 
prize  hens  I  bought  do  not  lay  very  well." 

Her  Friend — "Exactly  so.  They  do  not  need 
to." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter  (Munich). 


Conclusive. — "Do  you  think  that  after  death  all 
is  over?" 

"By  no  means.  Last  week  one  of  my  creditors 
died  and  still  I  have  to  pay  what  I  owed  him." — 
Meggendorfer  Blaetter  (Munich). 


A  Brutal  Creditor. — "Why  is  the  veterinary 
surgeon  always  at  your  house?     You  have  no  cattle." 

"He  is  treating  me." 

"You?      A  veterinary  surgeon?" 

"The  rogue  owes  me  fifty  dollars,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  I  can  get  it  out  of  him." — Fliegende  Blaet- 
ter (Munich). 


BAKER'S 

COCOA 


FIRST  in  Years! 

FIRST  in  Honors! 

FIRST  on  the 
Breakfast  Tables 
of  the  World! 


Registered, 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

[Established  1780] 
DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
r    largely  on  a  knowl- 
r   edge  of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
.-'lation   to  life   and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)  ***  ** 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M  ,MD.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  ;t  Young  Man  Should  H.ive. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  Hia  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Hush.tnd  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Kno-    edge  a  Mother  .Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Meduiil  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should   Have. 
Rich    Cloth     Binding;,    Full     (.old        'amp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  lor  *'  Other  People's  Opinioi.j  "and  Table  ol  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,    Phila.,  Pa. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable;  50  cents.    Post-free.    Finite 
Sl  Wagnalls  Company,  44-00  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


,  FLEXIBLE  FLYER 

The  Sled  that  Steers 

With  1907-8  Improvements.  The  swift- 
est, safest,  strongest  sled  ever  invented. 
The  fastest  sled  for  boys.  The  only  sled 
girls  can  properly  control.  Steering  with- 
out dragging  the  feet  lets  it  go  full  speed 
— saves  its  cost  in  shoes  the  first  season 
— prevents  wet  feet,  colds  and  doctor's 
bills.  Made  of  second  growth  white  ash 
and  steel— built  to  last. 
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MODEL   SLED  FREE. 

Write  for  cardboard  ynndel  shoiuing  just  hoiv  it  -works; 
sent  free  with  colored  Ct&isttnas  booklet,  and  prices, 

S.  L.  ALLEN  4  CO.,  Box  I  WON,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

^■■■^■I^B  Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 


acOUSTICon 


Enables  the  denf  to  hear  irstantly 
and  its  continued  use  often  restores  the 
natural  hearing;  no  trumpet  or  unsightly 
apparatus.  Write  us  to-dny  and  learn  how 
you  on ii  thoroughly  ti*»t  It  before  pur- 
chasing. In  use  in  hundreds  of  churches 
and  theatres  and  public  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington.   Booklet  on  request. 

ACOUSTIC  CO..    12*3  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tub  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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According  to  Definition. — "He's  only  a  gla- 
zier, but  he's  a  genius  in  his  way." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes;  he  has  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
panes!" — The  Circle. 


Advice  to  a  Theorist. — "What  kind  of  views 
would  you  advise  me  to  set  forth  in  my  next  lecture 
tour?"  inquired  the  habitual  orator.  "Well,"  an- 
swered the  coldly  practical  theorist,  "  if  I  were  you 
I'd  get  some  stereopticon  views." — Washington 
Star. 


Ingratitude. — It  was  midnight,  and  a  drizzle 
was  falling  steadily.  A  man  shuffled  along  Oxford 
Street,  Manchester,  England,  hugging  the  walls  for 
shelter.     Presently  he  spoke  to  a  passer-by: 

"Could  you  give  me  a  copper,  sir,  toward  my 
night's  lodgings?" 

"How  much  have  you  got  already?" 

"Twopence,  sir;  and  if  I  had  another  twopence — " 

"You  can  get  a  comfortable  bed  in  a  warm  room 
at  the  Salvation  Army  shelter  in  Shepstow  Street 
for  twopence." 

"Salvation  Army?"  this  with  a  decided  sniff. 
"Thank  you,  sir,  I  haven't  come  to  that  yet!" 

It  was  an  experience  which  recalls  General  Booth's 
story  of  the  drunken  woman  who  was  carried  into 
a  Salvation- Army  shelter.  When  she  recovered 
consciousness  and  was  told  where  she  was,  she  ex- 
claimed in  horror-stricken  tones: 

"Salvation  Army!  Goodness  gracious,  I  must 
get  out  of  this,  or  I  shall  lose  my  reputation!" — 
Illustrated  Sunday  Magazine. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Domestic. 

November  8. — Marseilles  is  swept  by  a  hurricane, 
which  does  great  damage  and  causes  death  in 
collapsing  houses. 
Secretary  Taft  attends  a  farewell  reception  in 
Manila  prior  to  sailing  for  the  United  States  by 
way  of  Vladivostok. 

November  io. — A  complete  victory  for  the  Anti- 
clerical party  is  achieved  in  the  general  election 
at  Rome. 

November  u. — The  Japanese  Government  ap- 
propriates $5,000,000  for  a  national  exposition 
at  Tokyo  in  1912. 

November  12, — King  Edward  gives  a  banquet  for 
the  Kaiser  in  the  historic  St.  George's  Hall  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Ambassador  Reid  being  in- 
cluded among  the  diplomatic  guests. 

November  13. —  Spain's  Navy-reform  Commission 
recommends  the  expenditure  of  almost  $40,- 
000,000  for  additions  to  the  navy. 

November  14. — A  French  naval  officer  confesses 
to  being  a  spy  and  to  negotiating  with  a  foreign 
Power  for  the  sale  of  secrets. 

Foreign. 

November  8. — Dr.  David  J.  Hill,  minister  to  the 
Netherlands,  is  selected  to  succeed  Charlemagne 
Tower  as  United  States  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many. 

November  9. — A  $2,268,500  fire  occurs  in  the 
Great-Northern  elevator  at  Superior,  Wis. 

November  11. — Claimants  for  damages  from  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company  and  the 
New  York  City  Railway  Company  ask  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  order 
that  the  receiverships  of  these  companies  be 
vacated. 

November  12. — Governor  Guild  of  Massachusetts 
urges  uniformity  of  State  laws  on  important 
matters  at  a  national  conference  on  State  and 
local  taxation  at  Columbus,  O. 

November  13. — The  President  makes  public  at 
Washington  a  letter  in  which  he  upholds  the 
removal  of  the  inscription  "In  God  we  trust" 
from  the  new  gold  coins,  saying  its  use  thus 
tends  to  cheapen  the  motto  anil  is  irreverent. 

November  14. — Porto-Rican  delegates  ask  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  aid  in  reliev- 
ing conditions  in  the  island. 

The  Peace  Conference  of  the  Central-American 
Republics  convenes  in  Washington  and  hears 
addresses  by  Secretarv  Root  and  Ambassador 
Creel. 
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_       Bathe  in  Comfort 

A  warm  bath  in  a  cold  room  is  a  shivery  "  operation  and  is 
extremely  liable  to  cause  colds.  The  bathroom  above  all 
should  be  kept  warm.  This  is  easy  and  the  bath  is  a 
comfort  if  you  have  a 

PERFECTION  Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

It  may  be  carried  from  any  other  room  to  the  bath  room,  which 
ittwill  heat  while  you  are  preparing  for  the  bath.  Impossible  to 
tmrn  it  too  high  or  too  low.  The  most  economical  heater  you  can 
buy — intense  heatfor  9  hours  with  one  filling.  Every  heater  war- 
ranted.  


TT\^     MLJf^T /2r%   T  is  the  best  lamp  for  all- 

lilC  TVCiyC?   LaiTIp   round    household    pur- 
^ »  ^  *      poses.     Gives   a  clear, 

steady  light.  Made  of  brass  throughout  and  nickel  plated. 
Equipped  with"  the  latest  improved  central  draft  burner.  Hand- 
some— simple — satisfactory.       Every    lamp    guaranteed. 

If  you  cannot  get  heater  and  lamp  at  your  dealer's,  write 
to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (Incorporated) 


xHP  xiljs/ 


Invaluable  to  speakers  and 
singers  for  clearing  the 
voice.  Absolutely  harmless. 


Cleans  and  Sharpens  Everything.     This 
Union    Hustler    Improved    Faucet    Weter 


is 
proved  Faucet  water 
Motor  attaches  instantly  to  >  our  faucet.  It 
sharpens  cutlery,  cleans  silverware  and 
polishes  all  metal  surfaces.  It  will  run  a 
fan,  sewing  machine,  etc  It  gives  %  H.  P. 
and  makes  4.000  revolutions  per  minute. 
Outfit  consists  of  one  motor  cast  iron) 
emery  wheel,  polishing  wheel,  polishing 
material,  wrench,  leather  belting,  washers, 
packed  in  wood  box.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Price,  S3.">0.  Agents  wanted. 
Correspondence  with  dealers  solicited. 

Mil     1  114.  tit  HF6,    4  <>. 
700  K.-isI   Dldg.  Iti.s n.,»». 


XMAS 
GIFTS 


Diamonds  cPedu 


Enf  rhriptmOP  DrOOOnfp  the  Loftis  System  Is  a  great  convenience.  It  enables  you  to  make  beautiful  and  valu- 
rUl  Lllliolllldo  iluoClllS  able  gifts  without  the  outlay  of  much  ready  money.  A  small  cash  payment,  and  you 
can  give  a  "  loved  one  "your  choice  of  the  finest  diamonds,  watches  and  other  articles  of  high  grade  jewelry. 
.,,  ■„,:„■,■.  n. !„;.., I  ni«_._j  1  MAKE  YOCK  SELECTIONS  NOWfrora  ourXmas  catalog. 
Uld  HeiiaDlt.  urioinai  Uiamona  Wewill  send  them,  with  all  express  charges  paid,  for  your  ln- 
and  Watch  Credit  House.  I  spectlon.  If  you  like  them,  pay  one-fifth  on  delivery ;  balance 
IBI0S.IC0.  Oept.    M   41,  92  StaieSJ.,  Chicago,  III.  |  in  genual  monthly  payments.    WrlU  for  Xmaa  Catalogue  Today. 
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The  Cost  for  Advertisements  under  this  heading  is  65  cents  per  line  of  six  words. 


Minimum,  4  lines 


HELP  AND  SITUATIONS 
WANTED 

WE  WANT  SALESMEN 

THE  TOLEDO  COMPUTING  SCALE  CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  a  large  and  progressive  com- 
pany, making  the  highest  type  computing 
scales,  the  sale  of  which  has  met  with 
phenomenal  success,  is  extending  ita  busi- 
ness and  wants  several  high-grade  sales- 
men ;  applicants  must  be  between  the  ages 
of  26  and  42,  have  good  ability,  fair  educa- 
tion, successful  selling  experience,  and  be 
now  employed.    Fidelity  bond  required. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  consider  the  propo- 
sition yourself  and  have  a  friend  who  is  a 
first  class  salesman  who  desires  to  better 
his  condition,  please  give  us  his  name  and 
address,  or  have  him  communicate  with  us. 

Your  kindness  will  be  highly  appreciated. 
Address,    Sales   Department, 

TOLEDO  COMPUTING  SCALE  CO. 
Toledo,   Ohio 

Wanted— Clerks  and  others  with  common 
school  educations  only,  who  wish  to  quality 
for  ready  positions  at  $25  a  week  and  over, to 
writefor  free  copy  of  rny  new  prospectus  and 
endorsements  from  leading  concerns  every- 
where. One  graduate  fills  $8,000  place,  an- 
other S5.000and  any  number  earn  $1,500.  The 
best  clothing  ad.  writer  in  New  York  owes 
his  success  within  a  few  months  to  my 
teachings.  Demand  exceeds  supply.  George 
H.  Powell,  Advertising  and  Business  Expert, 
674  Metropolitan  Annex,  New  York. 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE  throughout,  the 
world.  $15. 00  "Gem"  Adding  Machine. 
Very  compact.  Elegant  side  line.  Special 
offer  to  high  grade  Agents.  Automatic  Add- 
ing Machine  Co.,  Dep't  10,  332  B'way,  N.  Y. 

TEACHERS,  governesses,  housekeepers, 
mothers-helpers,  matrons,  companions, 
secretaries,       attendants     supplied.       The 

HOPKINS    EDUCATIONAL    AGENCY, 
1  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Twelve  offices  serving  25,000  leadingfirms. 
Executive,  Clerical  and  Sales  positions 
open.  Salaries  $700  to  $6,000.  Write  for 
"  Brain  Brokers."  Hapgoods,  305-307  Broad- 
way,  N.  Y.  City. 

~~ LEArt^  TO  WRITE  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS.  You  can  positively  earu  *25  to  SllO 
per  week.  Send  for  FREE  prospectus. 
Page-Davis  Co.,  Dept.  31,  90  Wabash  Ave.,Chica»o- 


EDUCATIONAL 


COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 
Hamilton.  N.  Y.  Founded  1F19 

George  Edmands  Merrill, D.D..LL.D,  Pres, 
Magnificent  equipment.  Large  endow- 
ment. Moderate  expenses.  Distinguished 
for  her  high  scholastic  standards  and  the 
moral  tone  essential  to  the  best  culture. 
Address  Registrar  Vincent  B.  Fisk. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEW  DEVELOPER-SAMPLE  FREE 
"  BROMO-PRINT  "  is  a  special  developer 
for  Velox  and  other  gas-light  papers.  Gives 
rich  blue  black  tones;  doesn't  poison  fingers. 
For  large  Free  sample  address  Mitchell, 
Chemist,  1016  Cherrv  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITIES 

THE  BEST  INVESTMENT.  If  you  wish 
a  home  now,  or  to  provide  one  for  old  age, 
you  can  find  no  better  investment  than  the 
purchase  of  a  tract  of  rich  Southern  land 
at  present  prices  in  a  territory  just  opened 
up  by  railroads.  Tidewater  Virginia  and 
Eastern  Carolina  have  the  most  fertile  soil 
of  any  of  the  Southern  Statesandaclimate 
that  is  well  nigh  ideal.  Let  us  send  you 
descriptive  pamphlet.  F.  L.  MERRITT, 
Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Norfolk  & 
Southern  Railway,  Norfolk,  Va. 

HOTEL  FOR  SALE  in  Florida's  most 
progressive  town  —  Location  best  — Fur- 
nished—Accommodates  75  guests— Modern 
appointments— Lucrative  Business— Special 
inducement— Send  for  Bargain  Bulletin— 
Haywood  Agency— DELAND.  FLORIDA. 

HOW  to  organize  a  Corporation  and  pro- 
mote the  enterprise.  Write  for  booklet 
"Points  to  Business  Men."  EDMUND 
WILLCOX.l  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

We  offer  no  speculative  scheme  but  if  you 
have  $100  or  more  to  invest  at  8%  on  security 
3  to  1,  address  Farmers  Hardware  Co., 
Pelham.  Ga. 

AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  Packard 
touring  car  A-l  condition,  $850.  Many  others 
from  $200  up.  All  guaranteed.  Motor 
Brokers,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


PICTURES 


"  A  ROOM  WITHOUT  PICTURES  IS 
LIKE  A  Room  Without  Windows,"  Ruskin. 
In  every  scheme  of  house  decoration  Life's 
Prints  have  come  to  possess  their  own 
special  place.  There  are  wall  spaces  in 
every  home,  simple  or  luxurious,  which 
nothing  suits  so  well  as  one  or  more  of 
these  always  pleasing  productions.  A  cata- 
logue showing  many  of  the  subjects  in 
miniature  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt    of   ten   cents    by 

LIFE   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
17  West  Thirty-first   Street,  New   York. 


PERRY  PICTURES,  Four  Gold  Medals. 
25  art  subjects,  or  25  Madonnas,  or  25  for 
children,  or  25  religious  for  25  cents.  Size 
uH  x  8.  4  sets,  $1.00.  Catalogue  and  2  pic- 
tures for  4c. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY, 
Dept.  2,  Maiden,  Mass. 


BONDS.  MOPTGAGES.Etc. 


FRACTIONAL  LOT'S-STOCKS 
High-grade  div:dend-pay:ng  stocks  and  Se- 
lected income-bearin0  bonds  in  lots  of  from 
one  share  upwards.  Wr'te  for  circular  A 
21,  describing  securities  listed  upon  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  yielding  from  5  to 
over  10%  per  annum  at  present  quotations. 
Mailed  upon  request  without  -harg  tovou. 
Daily  Market  Letter.  J.  F  PIERSON,  JR., 
&  CO.,  (Members  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change), 66  Broadway,  New  York. 

FARM  MORTGAGES  FOR  SALE 

Send  for  Booklet 

"  We're  Right  on  the  Ground  " 

Descriptive  memorandum  of  Loans,  Ac. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

Security  Bank  Bldg..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Box  "8" 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


Our  Minneapolis  First  Mortgage  Loans 
are  safe,  always  worth  par  and  bring  good 
interest.    Inquire 

G.  L.  FORT, 
311  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  aB  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Evans  WilkensA  Co.,  S49  "F,"  Washington. 


Patents  that  PROTECT-Our  three  books 
for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents 
Stamps.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacev,  Rooms  18  to 
is  Paeitic  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C.  Estab- 
lished 1S69. 


LET  me  sell  your  Patent.  My  book  ex- 
plaining how  mailed  free.  Sixteen  years' 
experience.  Patent  Bales  exclusively  Wm. 
E.  Hoyt.  Patent  Sales  Specialist,  290  J.  J. 
Broadway.  N->w  York  City. 


HOLIDAY  GIFTS 


AT  A  SACRIFICE 
Have  just  obtained  a  shi]  ment  of  fancy, 
imported,  damask  towels,  size  21  x  42  inches 
Each  one  is  a  beautiful,  richly  designed 
masterpiece,  hemstitched  and  decorated 
with   an  elaborate  drawn-work  pattern. 

FOR  A  HOLIDAY  GIFT 
nothing  would  be  more  appreciated  and  it 
will  pay  you  to  act  now,  while  this  lot  lasts. 
Regular  price,  $14.00  doz.,  our  price,  $1.50  pr. 
S4.00  half  doz.   $7.50doz.,  postage  prepaid. 
1VTOMW  PAnjr  TF  »TnT  SATISFIED 
S.  F.  MILLER.  Box  110,  Literary  Digest 

A  PYROGRAPHIC  OUTFIT  is  a  valuable 
Christmas  present.  Send  *3.00  and  we  will 
ship  you  one  set  and  5  pieces  of  wood  to 
burn.  Make  your  own  presents.  Ask  for  cat- 
alog. GREAT  EASTERN  NOVELTY  CO. 
6  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 

MUSICAL 


POPULAR  SHEET  MUSIC  12c  PER  COPY 
Arrah  Wanna— Blue  Bell— Bullfrog  &  Coon 
—Cheyenne— Happy  Heine— Dark  Eyes— 
Iola— Idaho — La  Sorella— Poor  John— Star- 
light—San  Antonio— Would  You  Care- 
Waiting  at  the  Church — Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana— Fifth  Nocturne— Flatterer— Flower 
Song— Spring  Song— Send  2c.  postage  for 
CATALOG.  I.  X.  EMMONS  &  CO. 

66-72  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  READ  MUSIC  AT  SIGHT.  For 
student,  amateur,  or  teacher.  Highest  tes- 
timonials, 50c.  postpaid.  Send  for  circular. 
.iimuH  P.  Downs,  Box  706,  New  York  City. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


25?S  to  75%  saved  on  typewriters.  All  makes 
including  Remington,  Smith  Premier  and 
Underwood,  shipped  on  approval.  Branches 
in  leading  cities.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog,  American  Writing  Machine  Com- 
pany, 345  Broadway,  New  York. 

WE  IMPROVE  the  machines,  also  the 
price.  No.  6  Remingtons,  No.  2  Smith  Prem- 
iers, $30.  All  makes  thoroughly  rebuilt. 
$10,  upward.  Year's  guarantee.  Standard 
Typewriter  Exchange,  23  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


JJOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

LOVERS  OF  BOOKS  will  receive  free, 
upon  request,  the  last  three  catalogs  of 
special  bargains  in  new  and  old  English 
books,  Americana,  Angling,  Cruikshanki- 
ana.  Early  Printing,  Fine  Bindings,  Napole- 
ana.  First  Editions,  Limited  Editions,  at 
half-price.  Kelmscott  and  Vale  Presses, 
etc.  Any  item  a  bargain.  Morris  Book 
Shop,  152  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

FREE:  "NEW  THOUGHT,  its  Progress 
nnd  Its  Limitations."    A   pamphlet  along 

nsible,  logical  lines,  of  interest  and  value 
to  all  thinkers.  Address  W.  E.  GOULD 
Suite  51,  Hotel  Pelham,  Boston.  Mass.  4 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 


AUTHORS.  SEND  US  YOUR  MS.  Chas. 
Felton  Pidgin,  author  of  "  Quincy  Adams. 
Sawver"  etc..  Literary  Editor.  TO  PUB- 
LISHERS: Emergency  orders  for  Book 
work  promptly  executed.  Bank  and  mercan- 
tile references.  Mayhew  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 100  RugglesSt..  Boston. 


WRITE  to  Bureau  of  Research,  New, 
Albany,  Ind.,  for  literary  help  and  material 
in  preparing  speeches,  debates,  essays,  club' 
papers.     Expert  work.     Reasonable  rates. 


FOR   BUSINESS  AND    PROFES- 
SIONAL PEOPLE 


PUBLIC    STENOGRAPHER 
Stenographic  work.  Manuscripts,  folio,  etc. 
typewritten  neatly  and   accurately.    Prices- 
reasonable.     'Phoae    2798  Rector,  or  write 
B.  Cohen,  R'm  1803.17  Battery  PI.,  New  York. 


FOR  PERSONAL  USE 


MOCCA  SHOES,  EQUAL  RIGHTS  TO 
EVERY  TOE.  Ventilated.  Endorsed  by 
orthopaedic  specialists.  Sold  at  best  shops. 
Write  for  illustrated  list  and  prices. 

Mocca  Shoe  Co.,  Back  Bay,  Boston. 


WATCHES,  JEWELRY.  ETC. 


GENUINE  TURQUOISE  MATRIX  suit- 
able for  scarf  pin,  brooch  or  ring,  75  cents. 
SOARABE,  $1.50.  Catalogs  free.  R.  N. 
Dickey, Precious  Stones,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Vacuum  Cap 

OUR  VACUUM  CAP  when  used  >  tew 
minutes  each  day  draws  the  blood  to  tho 
scalp,  causing  free  and  normal  circulation, 
which  stimulates  the  hair  to  a  new  healthy 
growth.  Sent  on  trial  under  guarantee. 
Write  for  free  particulars.  The  Modern 
Vacuum  Cap  Co.,  594  Barclay  Block.  Denver.. 


Photo-Engravers 

Catalogue  and  advertisement  requirements 
of  the  better  class  we  solicit.  Send  for  sam- 
ples and  further  information.  Gatchel  & 
Manning.  Illustrators  and  Engravers. Phila 
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GLtfSSPIPE 

At  last  the  perfect  Pipe — the  pipe  that  it 
is  a  delight  to  smoke — that  never  bites, 
and  that  is  Free  from  the  rank  odors  which 
women  so  detest  about  the  house. 

The   man   who   says  he  cannot   smoke  a 

pipe   CAN   smoke  this  one -and  with  the 

keenest   pleasure   that   tobacco   ever  gave. 

It  is  made  <>f  specially  uinc  lied  I  -  >t>  ible, 

Non-Atw  rbanl  -'I"'!  rd»dUj  Cleanable,  with  an  inner 

.■,  1  of  ingenious  constrni  lion,  allowing  tvery 

oi   the  tobacco  to  be  burned  to  n  -Iry  aah— and 

draw  ins    the  ni-'  I  i       ■  ontact. 

iesnv  uith  the  nasty  little $Mel of  nlco- 

l',.i    residue  with  Its  bad  odor  and  tonzoe 

It  is  the  only  |<ipe  in  the  world  th:it 

remains  cool  throughout — whose  last  whiff  is  as 

At  the  tirst. 

Smoke  it  for  a  week  on  trial-     Vont  money 

back  then  If  not  sattsfl  id, 

In  ordering  state 

preference   lot 

straight  or         j^m 

Price,$I„50 

(with case  1)2.00) 

?l  '.  s. 
oreign 
'  -  add  postage. 

Send  for  free  booklet 

H^       "The  History  of  Smoking" 

V   Truro- UIJ-liK  an  pipe  <  o. 

-  *  *  ESontfa  Ave.,  Rochester*  K.1 . 

\ '■.--'! •-.r'-ui>-  \,-i  inunl   Ijauk  of 
Commerce.  Eta  heater. 


IT  Vnill  ARE  A  FATHER 

Ir  I  UU  MOTHER,  SWEETHEART 

Then  every  word  of  the  plain-talks  in  this 
little  book,  "  The  Ethics  of  Marriage," 
by  H.  S.  POMEROY,  M.D.,  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  you. 

Engaged  couples  will  find  many  im- 
portant truths  on  the  fundamental 
requirements  of  true  love,  with  ad- 
vice on  courtship  and  the  proper 
preparation  of  mind  and  body  for  marriage. 

For  every  husband 
and  wife  this  book 
is  filled  with  frank 
and  sound  counsel, 


LOVE 


MARRIAGE 

full  of  earnest  help  toward  the  proper  fulfillment  of 
the  marriage  bond— all  calculated  to  save  much  un- 
happiness. 

MATERNITY  oS&E 

author  is  an  ex- 
perienced physician,  and  he  talks  to  his  renders  on 
the  most  delicate  subjects  with  tho  utmost  directness, 
yet  with  perfect  propriety. 

T)r.  Georqe  F.  Shrnrtu  says:    "The   book  should  be 
conscientiously  read  by  every  parent  in  tho  land." 

i2mo,  Cloth,  $l.oo,  Postpaid 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York, 


SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING 


is  tho  title  of  a  ni'i 
book    on    teaching, 

timet" 

teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Valuable 
introduction  by  James  M.  Greenwood,  Suet,  of  Schools, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Cloth  *1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.08.  Funk 
i  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 
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A  Great  Help  For  Busy  Men 

MEM-INDEX 

'/'/n'  Pocket  Card  System 
used    and    recommended    by    Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers,  Bankers,. 
Brokers,   Lawyers,   Doctors,    Edu- 
cators, Architects.  Engineers,  Con- 
tractors, Railway  Officials, Insurance- 
Men,  Publishers,  Ad.  Men,  Sales- 
men,  etc.,  all  over  the  world. 
No  Other  Device  Answers  Its  Purpose 
A  fresh  dated  card  comes  to  the 
front  each  day  in  the  handy  leather 
pocket  case.       Cards  for  the  year 
make  a  convenient  and  valuable  card. 
Full  instructions  with  each  outfit.   You 
we  do  the  rest. 

Smull  Large 


index  for  desk  use 

decide  which  size  and  price  will  suit  you 

Express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Cowhide  Seiil  Leather  t 'ase,  hardwood  tray  and  cards $'.'.(10  $2.75 

Am.  Russia  Leather  Case,  plain  oak  tray  and  cards. 9.50     S.'JS 

Genuine  Morocco  Case,  quartered  oak  tray  and  card-*. . ..     .1.00     3.75 
Genuine  Sealskin  Case,  selected  quar.  oak  tray,  cards 11.50     1.50 

Silver  Trimmed  ( 'ase,  mahogany  tray  with   cover,  cauls  .  .      5.00      0.00 


-  ii  rj.  I.i  -.  s  extra,  3.r»i 

duty  paid,  20  per  c 

Your   1. 1. Hit    shipped    the   same 

day  thut  we  pet  your  ehcek. 

Cards  for  the  rest  of  1907 
hREE  with  each  oiitUI  for 
l  •-Mis.      OKDElt  1SOW. 

If  these  cuts  do  not  show  you 
that  the  MEM-INDEX  is  an  im. 
plement  which  you  cannot  afford 
to   be    without,  our  new  booklet 

will  show  yon  n  few  ol  the  hun- 
dreds of  ways  in  which  it  is  valu- 
able. Your  name  en  a  postal 
will  bring  it.      Why  delay? 

Wilson  Mem-Index  Co. 

65  Dey  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


i0c.     Future  Years' Cards, 

t.  extra. 


$1,  $1.25.    In  Canada, 

COVERED 

^trrv; 

•  ■  .lock! 
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In  this  colnmn,  to  decide  qnentiona  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  A  Wugnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


ZWThe  Lexicographer  does    not   answer  anony- 
mous communications. 


"M.  H.,"  Montreat,  N.  C. — "Are  the  words  want 
and  wish  interchangeable?" 

To  want  always  implies  to  be  without  or  to  be  in 
need  of,  and  may  be  said  of  things  that  have  no 
wish,  as  when  we  say,  "the  wall  wants  two  feet  of 
the  required  height."  When  want  is  used  as  a  cor- 
relative of  wish  there  is  always  implied,  in  correct 
use,  the  sense  of  need  as  well  as  of  desire.  Wish 
implies  desire  without  need;  the  epicure  may  wish 
for  some  tempting  viand  after  a  full  meal;  the  hun- 
gry man  wants  food.  Use  "wish"  for  "want"  in  the 
examples  you  cite. 

"N  H.,"  Deposit,  N.  Y. — "Is  the  use  of  mastery 
jor  in  the  following  sentence  correct?  'To  give  the 
reader  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  present 
holdings  of  Japan  since  the  war,  we  have  had  a 
special  map  made  in  colors,  showing  that  part  of 
the  world  in  which  the  mastery  for  the  Pacific  en- 
sued between  Japan  and  Russia.' 

"Can  not  a  mastery  for  ensue?" 

There  are  several  points  in  the  sentence  that  re- 
quire adjustment  as  well  as  that  to  which  "N.  H." 
draws  attention,  (i)  "Ensue"  is  an  intransitive 
verb  and  means  "to  follow  after  something  else; 
attend,  as  a  sequence  or  consequence;  succeed." 
Whether  the  verb  "ensued"  is  properly  used  in  the 
sentence  quoted  depends,  therefore,  upon  whether 
or  not  something  else  was  previously  mentioned  of 
which  the  mastery  followed  as  a  consequence.  (2)  A 
mastery  for  without  an  antecedent  can  not  ensue. 
The  sentence  is  written  correctly  below: 

"To  give  the  reader  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  holdings  of  Japan  since  the  war,  we  have  had  a 
special  map  made  in  colors  which  shows  that  part 
of  the  world  in  which  the  struggle  for  the  mastery  of 
the  Pacific  occurred  between  Japan  and  Russia." 

(3)  The  use  of  both  "present"  and  "since"  is  in- 
correct: one  of  the  words  is  redundant. 

"S.  E.  W.,"  Morning  Sun,  la.— "What  is  the 
family  name  of  King  Edward  VII.  of  England?" 

His   father  was    Prince   Albert   Wettin   of   Saxe- 

Coburg-Gotha. 

"H.  W.  S.,"  Battle  Creek,  Iowa. — "You  give  as 
a  definition  of  freemason  'a  member  of  an  important 
secret  order  or  fraternity?'  In  what  respect  is  this 
order  important?" 

The  Standard  Dictionary  defines  a  freemason  as 
"A  member  of  an  ancient  and  extensive  secret  order 
or  fraternity,  dating  from  the  middle  ages;  origin- 
ally confined  in  membership  to  skilled  artizans,  but 
now  having  a  far  wider  range  of  inclusion  and  pos- 
sessing branches  or  lodges  in  all  civilized  countries. 
The  present  form  of  organization  is  said  to  have  been 
effected  in  London,  in  1717,  with  the  avowed  prin- 
ciples of  charity,  brotherly  love,  and  mutual  assist- 
ance." According  to  Stevens's  "Cyclopedia  of  Fra- 
ternities" there  are  "  1,400,000  affiliated  master 
masons  in  the  world."  Any  organization  with  such 
a  membership  and  with  such  principles  as  those 
avowed  by  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masonry  is  cor- 
rectly described  as  important. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

Bulle-tin. 

THE  NEW  UNION  STATION  AT  WASHINGTON. 

All  the  passenger  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
now  enter  and  depart  from  the  new  Union  Station  at  Washing- 
ton and  the  present  station  at  Sixth  and  B  Streets  has  been 
closed  to  traffic. 

The  time  is  singularly  fitting.  In  1807  both  wings  of 
the  Capitol  were  completed,  and  now  a  century  later  a  building 
even  larger  is  opened  for  a  great  public  utility,  which  did  not 
exist  at  that  time. 

The  railroad  terminal  facilities  at  Washington  have  been 
inadequate  for  years,  particularly  at  inauguration  periods  and  on 
the  assemblage  of  other  large  gatherings  at  the  Capital.  Their 
improvement  was  imperative  and  so  it  has  come  about  that,  by 
the  combined  effort  of  the  railroads  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, one  of  the  largest  and  unquestionably  the  handsomest 
railroad  station  in  the  world  is  now  provided  not  only  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  as  a  notable 
architectural  addition  to  the  great  public  buildings  of  the  Capital 
City.  It  is  a  monumental  edifice  and  a  worthy  type  of  the 
future  structures,  which  will  make  Washington  the  municipal 
beauty  spot  of  the  world. 

The  station  including  the  Concourse  is  longer  than  the 
Capitol  and  nearly  as  wide.  The  waiting  room  is  larger  than 
the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Concourse, 
which  is  the  train  lobby,  is  longer  than  the  interior  of  the  Capitol 
building,  if  it  were  one  continuous  hall,  and  half  as  wide.  It  is 
the  largest  building  ever  constructed  for  a  like  purpose. 

Within  this  great  structure  there  is  every  convenience  the 
traveler  can  desire,  so  grouped  about  the  central  hall  as  to  serve 
his  purpose  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  lofty  arched  entrances  face  a  plaza  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  city  park,  which  will  be  laid  out  as  a  plaza  and  adorned 
with  shrubbery  and  fountains. 

The  trackage  is  sufficient  for  all  demands  upon  it  and  as 
the  entrance  to  and  exit  from  the  trains  are  separated,  the  con- 
fusion and  jostling  of  hurrying  crowds  moving  in  opposite 
directions  will  be  obviated. 

The  bigness  of  the  station  is  impressive ;  its  utilities 
obvious. 


Two  Valuable  Helps  to  the  Writing  of  Good  English 


The  Preparation  of 
Manuscripts  for  the  Printer 

Contains  directions  to  authors 
on  the  manner  of  preparing  copy, 
correcting  proofs,  and  notes  on 
submitting  manuscripts  for  publi- 
cation. 


A  DESK-BOOK  OF 
ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH 

It  treats  the  hundred  and  one 
questions  that  arise  in  daily  speech 
add  correspondence  which  are  not 
touched  on  by  the  dictionary. 


ThcNeivYork  Evening  Mai!:    "Isat  ^  m  The  New  York Times:    "The  scope 

once  the  most  exhaustive  and  the  most  ^»  Kr  and  plan  of  the  volume,  which  isof  handy 

succinct  of  the  many  books  at  the  service  ^W  ^^  size  and  alphabetical  arrangement  strike 

of  the  young  author."  one  as  pleasantly  sane  and  sound." 

or.Trifht.  1906.  Tine  Mac-nonsU.  i2mo.,  cloth,  240pp. 

By  Frank  11.  Thetellj,  K.  S.  A.,  LmocmU  Editor  of  the  Standard  Pictionary.  Price,   75  cents,  net. 

FUNK  <&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers.  NEW  YORK.     By  Mail,  83  cents. 


izmo.,  cloth,  i4Spp. 
Price,  75  cents,  net. 
By  Mail,  83  cents. 
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HUMAN   CHARIOT  RACE 
TOUKNAMENT  OF  BUSES 


The 

Rose 

Carnival 

at  Pasadena 

CALIFORNIA 

On  New  Year's  Day  of  each  year,  thousands  of  visitors  from 
every  corner  of  the  globe  flock  to  the  beautiful  city  of  Pasadena 
to  witness  the  Tournament  of  Roses,  one  of  the  many  mid-winter 
attractions  of  California.  This  land  of  magnificent  scenery  and 
delightful  climate — the  Mecca  of  all  who  seek  rest  and  recreation 
— is  most  comfortably  reached  via 

The  Overland  Limited 

of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railway 

This  train  exemplifies  in  every  detail  what  luxury  and 
refinement  may  be  enjoyed  through  ideal  appointment  and 
equipment.  Electric  lighted  throughout;  unequalled  service 
in  dining,  sleeping  and  library-observation  cars. 

Leaves  Union  Passenger  Station,  Chicago,  at  6.05 
p.  m.,  completing  trip  in  less  than  three  days.  Also  a  train 
at  10.10  p.  m.,  with  through  standard  and  tourist  sleepers. 

Literature  upoh  addressing. 


F.  A.  MILIXR 

General  Passenger  Agent 
Chicago 


or  W.  S.  HOWLLL, 

General  Lastcrn  Agent 
J81  Broadway,  New  York 


wmm 


imn 


PRIZR   FLOATS 

TO  I   UNA  MI. NT 
OF  ROSES 


uUMrUn  I  AuLt  leignre— expert   man 

nnir  iit  1  ■  agement— evi-rvthinu 

UHIlN  I  AL 

TRAVEL 
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attractive  booklet 
NOW.  H.  w.  in  V- 
xi\«;  a  <  :©..  ioj 

II  oil. e,       BOSTOX. 


TO  EUROPE 
The  IDEAL   Way 

Write  now.  J.  Ptl'I,  8RAHAK, 
A.M..  Principal  I-anrfrin  Srhool. 
Box  1055  Pittsburg 


QOCft  R  60-DAY  SELECT  SUM- 
Q£ 3U  MER  TRIP  TO  EUROPE. 

8.   H.  I.OSGLEY,   314    Main  St.,  WoreeiUr,  »im. 

GOING  ABROAD?  ™[E& 

el  "  The  Traveller's  Handbook."  It  s  dif- 
ferent from  all  others  and  indispeiiHable 
for  your  comfort.  12  mo.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
Funk  &  Wagnalln  Company,  New  York 
and  London. 

Oriental  Lands  S"."^^: 

ment,  management.  learlei-Hhip.     Feb.  5,  16, 

Mch.  14.      Amrriran  Tr»Tel  Oluh,  «  llmmtlon.  11.1. 

PALEMTIXB— Egypt,  much  of  Europe. 
Tenth  Oriental  tour.  February  to  May.  Fine 
accommodations,  low  rates,  nocommissions. 
Rev.  BAY  li.Lt.Kfi,  Korhester.  \.  V. 


PREPARATION 
for   EUROPE 


Send  for  our  Topical  bourse  of  Be:id- 
InjfB.  It's  free.  Ilnreaii  of  I'niversity 
Travel,     1»    Trinity   Place,    BoNton. 


fllDODF  Naples  to  Scotland.     "Cre- 

E-urturc,       June .J,   J( i(,liest. tl.s, [. 

moninls.     10th  year.     Illustrati-illi'ioR,   map. 
Vi.  \.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Ilaltiinorr. 


MakelnquiriesNow!!! 

Can   lie   Interest   You    In    a   Tour   to 
mill   \|  ti      LANDS    and     the    Mil    • 

We  nre  now  booking  for  our  Jan.,  Feb., 
and  March  Departure.  Exclusively  flrst- 
•  l.-i-i.     Everything  the  best. 

Remember  our  Programs  of  Fall  and 
Winter  Tours.  Now  ready.  Will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Why  not  write  us  to-day  a  postal  ? 

RAYMOND  &  WHIT  COMB  CO. 

25  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

306  Washington  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

1005  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
522  Southfield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


niDODr  ' '  <  '*"  •ii-ii'in'  *  o e n 

LURUrt^nnncTour,  *«" 

13  tours  at  lowest  rates  from  $165  up.  British  Islet, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Frame,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Austria,  Turkey.  Greer-e  and  Italy.  For  details  apply 
NOW.  T  II K  TEMPLE  TOUCH,  P.  O.  Hoi  Z  *1  7H, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Around 

Pcrtc  Rieo 

The  special  tours  of  the  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co.  occupy  three  weeks  and  are  ideal 
yachting  excursions  on  summer  seas.  The  steamers, 
which  are  absolutely  safe,  have  every  convenience, 
with  only  outside  staterooms.  They  circle  the  entire 
island  and  stop  at  many  interesting  and  historic  local- 
ities. The  ship  is  the  tourist's  hotel  during  the  entire 
trip,  so  the  labor  and  inconvenience  of  land  travel 
is  avoided.  <]j  The  special  tourist  rate  for  this  cruise 
is  $140,  which  includes  every  expense. 

Writs  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

NEW  YORK  &  PORTO  RICO  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

12  Broadway,  New  York 
Or  RAYMOND  &  WH1TCOMB  CO.,  all  Principal  Cine.. 


170,000 
Desirable  Patrons 

who  read  The  Literary  Digest 
are  at  this  season  of  the  year 
booking  their  accommodations 
at  favorite 

WINTER    RESORTS 

The  wide  interest  our  mag- 
azine has  among  men  of  affairs, 
and  its  careful  reading  in  the 
most  exclusive  homes,  together 
with  the  extensive  patronage 
of  our  Travel  and  Resort 
Directory  by  the  worlds  great- 
est hotels  and  transportation 
companies,  stamp  our  publica- 
tion as  a  leader  among  maga- 
zines for  travel  announcements. 

WINTER    TRAVEL  NVMBEH 
DECEMBER  2\ 

Copy  required  not  later  than  ten  days  in  advance. 
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SLIP  IT  INTO  YOUR  TRUNK 

"Parisians  Out  of  Doors" 

liy  F.  Berkeley  Smith 
The  author  pictures  every  form  of  out-of-door  amusement 
in  and  about  the  capital  of  the  world's  fun.  With  numer- 
ous drawings  and  photographs  by  the  author  and  a  water- 
color  frontispiece  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  i2mo, cloth,  $1.50 
net.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


WASHINGTON: 


ITS   SICHTS 
and  INSIGHTS 

A  chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National  Capital,  full 
of  anecdote  and  unconventional  description.  121110,  cloth,  184 
pages  of  text  and  40  pages  of  inserted  illustrations,  $1.00 
net.     Funk  &  Wagnall*  Company,  New  York  »nd  London. 


TO    TRANSATLANTIC    TOURISTS 

"The  Traveler's  Handbook"  is  just  what  you  will  need. 
Full  of  hints.  $1.00  net;  by  mail  $1.10.  Funk  4  Wagnalli. 
Company.  44-60  East  23d  Street.  New  York. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PANIC-CURE 

RKCOGNIZING  as  a  salient  feature  of  the  financial  situation 
the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  frightened  out 
of  circulation,  Mr.  Cortelyou,  as  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  pic- 
turesquely puts  it,  "plans  to  tempt  the  golden  mouse  from  its  hole 
with  a  bit  of  gilded  cheese — and  the  Government  stands  for  the 
cost  of  the  bait."  In  other  words,  the  Administration,  by  a  double 
coup,  has  undertaken  to  relieve  the  money  stringency  and  restore 
public  confidence  by  the  issue  of  #50,000,000  of  Panama  bonds — 
immediately  available  as  the  basis  for  additional  currency — and  of 
$100,000,000  worth  of  #50  3-per-cent. -interest-bearing  Government 
notes,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which,  as  the  President  points 
out,  can  at  once  be  deposited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
wherever  the  greatest  need  exists — "especially  in  the  West  and 
South,  where  the  crops  have  to  be  moved."  The  issue  of  short- 
term  interest-bearing  treasury  certificates,  or  government  notes, 
attracts  the  wider  attention  because  it  is  an  emergency  measure 
provided  for  by  a  clause  in  the  Spanish-American  war  act,  never 
before  thought  of  as  available  in  time  of  peace.  The  Treasury 
Department's  circulars  of  information  about  these  notes  read  as 
follows  :  "The  certificates  are  to  be  issued  in  denomination  of  $50; 
will  be  payable  to  bearer;  will  be  dated  November  20,  1907,  and 
will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  They  will  be  payable 
with  the  principal  sum  on  or  after  November  20,  1908,  on  presen- 
tation of  the  certificates  for  redemption  at  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  division  of  loans  and  currency. "  A  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Post  further  states  that  the  certificates, 
if  registered,  may  be  used  to  deposit  against  additional  circulation, 
and  adds  that  "  it  is  the  expectation  of  the  department  that  they 
will  be  widely  so  used."  According  to  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  The  Sun,  "it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Adminis- 
tration expects  the  financial  measures  announced  by  Secretary 
Cortelyou  to  cure  completely  the  present  financial  situation."  In 
the  course  of  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  approving  these  measures 
President  Roosevelt  says  : 

"What  is  most  needed  just  at  present  is  that  our  citizens  should 
realize  how  fundamentally  sound  business  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try are,  and  how  absurd  it  is  to  permit  themselves  to  g  t  into  a 
panic  and  create  a  stringency  by  hoarding  their  savings  instead  of 
trusting  perfectly  sound  banks.  There  is  no  particle  of  risk  in- 
volved in  letting  business  take  its  natural  course,  and  the  people 
can  help  themselves  and  the  country  most  by  putting  back  into 
active  circulation  the  money  they  are  hoarding. 

"The  banks  and  trust  companies  are  solvent.  There  is  more 
currency  in  the  country  to-day  than  there  was  a  month  ago.  when 
the  supply  was  ample.  Over  $55,000,000  has  been  imported,  and 
the   Government   has  deposited   another  560,000,000.     These    are 


facts,  and  I  appeal  to  the  public  to  cooperate  with  us  in  restoring 
normal  business  conditions.  The  Government  will  see  that  the 
people  do  not  suffer  if  only  the  people  themselves  will  act  in  a 
normal  way. 

"Crops  are  good  and  business  conditions  are  sound,  and  we 
should  put  the  money  we  have  into  circulation  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  abounding  prosperity 

"The  steps  that  you  now  take,  the  ability  of  the  Government  to 
back  them  up  and  the  fact  that  not  a  particle  of  risk  is  involved 
therein  give  the  fullest  guaranties  of  the  sound  condition  of  our 
people  and  the  sound  condition  of  our  Treasury.  All  that  our 
people  have  to  do  now  is  to  go  ahead  with  their  normal  business  in 
a  normal  fashion  and  the  whole  difficulty  disappears  ;  and  this  end 
will  be  achieved  at  once  if  each  man  will  act  as  he  normally  does 
act  and  as  the  real  conditions  of  the  country's  condition  fully  war- 
rant his  now  acting." 

As  the  $100,000,000  issue  is  redeemable  in  a  year  at  3  per  cent, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Government  "stands  for  the  cost  of  the 
bait  "  to  the  tune  of  at  least  $3,000,000.  The  new  relief  measures 
were  at  first  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  'press,  and  their  im- 
mediate effect  upon  the  situation  was  markedly  beneficial.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  hostile  criticism,  however,  has  since  developed. 
"The  policy  is  an  extraordinary  one,  which  will  be  justified,  or  the 
reverse,  by  the  event,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times.  The  critics 
of  the  Cortelyou  cure  attack  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  a  danger- 
ous measure  of  inflation,  and  that  it  is  illegal,  as  such  certificates, 
as  provided  in  the  revenue  act  of  1898,  are  issuable  only  for  public 
expenditures.  But  as  one  paper  remarks,  the  question  of  their 
legality  will  not  be  made  a  matter  of  litigation,  for  they  will  come 
to  maturity  and  be  paid  off  before  a  suit  to  test  their  legality  could 
be  concluded.     According  to  fat  Journal  of  Commerce,  however: 

"Nothing  but  a  desperate  situation  would  justify  such  a  pro- 
ceeding in  disregard  of  law,  and  to  resort  to  it  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  that  the  situation  is  desperate  and  to  check 
the  revival  of  confidence  that  was  beginning.  It  is  a  measure  of 
inflation  added  to  others  that  had  already  gone  too  far.  and  what 
was  needed  was  not  more  desperate  expedients  suddenly  launched 
upon  the  public,  but  patient  waiting  and  effort  to  get  things  ad- 
justed and  give  slowly  recovering  confidence  a  chance  to  grow 
stronger,  instead  of  trying  to  administer  a  quick-working  stimulus 
that  would  make  the  reaction  more  violent." 

Horace  White,  described  by  The  II 'or/,/  as  America's  chief 
financial  authority,  sees  no  help  in  either  the  Panama  bonds  or  the 
certificates  of  indebtedness.     In  a  letter  to  The  Evening  Post 'he 

says  : 

"Both  are  schemes  to  borrow  money  from  the  public  at  interest 
in  order  to  lend  it  to  banks  without  interest,  at  a  time  when  t he 
Government  already  has  $240,156,431  (minus  a  small  working  bal- 
ance) already  loaned  in  the  same  way.     There  is  no  pretense  that 
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MOSES. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


THE   NEW   WIZARD  AT    WORK. 

—Doyle  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 


GETTING    MONEY   FROM    UNCLE. 


either  class  of  obligations  is  put  out  to  obtain  money  for  any  gov- 
ernmental purpose." 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  is  likewise  imprest  with  this  view 
of  the  case,  remarking :  "  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  not, 
however,  authorized  by  law  to  borrow  money  and  pay  interest  upon 
it  for  the  purpose  of  lending  it  to  banks  without  interest,  whatever 
use  they  may  have  for  it  or  however  much  good  it  may  do  them 
and  their  customers."  The  Springfield  Republican  is  another 
critic  of  the  Administration's  relief  measures,  which  it  describes 
as  "mortgaging  the  future  of  the  country  to  help  out  a  temporary 
crisis."  According  to  The  Republican,  "the  strain  was  relaxing 
before  the  Government  announced  its  extraordinary  plans  of  flood- 
ing an  already  congested  market  with  more  securities,  and  it  will 
continue  to  relax  just  as  it  did  in  the  panic  of  1893,  when  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  done  by  the  Government  to  relieve  the  stress." 
Mr.  Cortelyou's  plan  is  "paternalism  running  riot,"  says  the  same 
paper,  which  adds  : 

"The  chances  are  that  the  notes  will  continue  in  circulation  after 
the  crisis,  and  in  the  money  congestion  sure  to  follow  the  present 
squeeze  they  will  be  the  means  of  forcing  gold  out  of  the  country. 
Furthermore,  it  will  be  difficult  to  prepare  the  notes  and  get  them 
into  circulation  before  the  critical  period  has  largely  gone  by.  It 
seems  to  be  a  needless  as  well  as  a  most  objectionable  step." 

Enthusiastic  friends  of  the  relief  measures,  however,  are  not 
■wanting.  According  to  a  Washington  dispatch,  Treasury  officials 
regard  them  as  "  a  complete  solution  of  the  present  money  prob- 
lems," and  many  of  the  leading  New  York  bankers  have  character- 
ized them  as  "admirable."  "The  action  of  Secretary  Cortelyou," 
says  William  A.  Nash,  president  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  and 
a  member  of  the  Clearing-house  Committee,  "will  not  only  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  here  in  the  present  financial  stringency,  but  it 
will  tend  to  establish  American  credit  upon  a  firmer  basis  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  we  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  handle  the  situation  here  at  home  through  our  own 
Government."  It  "seems  to  us  to  have  been  a  stroke  of  financial 
genius,"kdeclares  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appealj  and  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat,  while  admitting  that  there  is  room  for 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  details  of  the  plan,  praises  it  for  its 
"effect  on  public  sentiment  in  this  peculiar  crisis."  Altho  an  un- 
precedented measure  in  time  of  peace,  remarks  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  the  Administration's  action  is  justified  "on  the 
score  of  expediency." 


Some  papers  regard  the  bonds  and  certificates  plan  as  the  best 
that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  but  use  it  to  empha- 
size the  need  of  comprehensive  and  permanent  currency  reform. 
Nothing,  exclaims  the  New  York  World,  could  better  illustrate 
the  topsy-turvy  condition  of  the  currency  system  under  which  the 
richest  country  in  the  world  continues  to  suffer  because  of  the 
neglect  of  Congress.     Says  the  New  York  Tribune : 

"The  national  Administration  does  not  regard  the  expedients 
which  it  has  adopted  as  perfection.  They  are  merely  the  best  that 
could  be  done  under  our  imperfect  system.  The  President  writes  : 
'I  have  assurance  that  the  leaders  of  the  Congress  are  considering 
a  currency  bill  which  will  meet  in  permanent  fashion  the  needs  of 
the  situation,  and  which  I  believe  will  be  passed  at  an  early  date 
after  Congress  convenes  two  weeks  hence.'  There,  we  trust,  is  the 
promise  of  better  things." 

Hoarding,  condemned  above  by  the  President,  is  treated  in  a 
separate  article  on  page  843. 


IS  THE  PRESIDENT  HOSTILE  TO  THE 
HUGHES  BOOM? 

WASHINGTON  correspondents  have  had  much  to  say  of  late 
concerning  the  President's  alleged  dislike  of  Governor 
Hughes,  and  about  plans  hatched  in  the  White  House  to  obstruct 
every  pathway  which  might  lead  from  Albany  to  Washington  in 
1908.  Some  influential  papers,  among  them  the  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.)  and  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  and  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.),  take  seriously  the  reports  of  the  President's  hostility  toward 
the  Governor  of  his  own  State,  while  others  are  frankly  incredu- 
lous. Altho  there  is  no  tangible  basis  for  these  reports,  the  idea 
has  gained  such  wide  currency  as  to  call  for  some  examination  of 
its  sources.  "The  most  common  remark  heard  in  the  capital  with 
reference  to  the  political  situation,"  asserts  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Sun,  "is  that  the  President  will  go  to 
almost  any  extreme  of  political  expediency  to  prevent  the  national 
convention  from  nominating  Governor  Hughes."  A  local  news 
item  in  the  same  paper  asserts  that  the  Republican  bosses  of  the 
State — most  of  whom  are  described  as  also  members  of  "the 
Roosevelt  machine  " — have  evolved  a  far-reaching  plan  for  the 
elimination  of  Governor  Hughes  from  both  State  and  national 
politics.     From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  "those  who  talked 
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of  the  plan  said  that  it  had  been  sanctioned  at  the  White  House, 
if  it  did  not  originate  there."  "The  bad  feeling  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Governor,  mainly  on  the  part  of  the  President,  is  rec- 
ognized in  political  circles,"  we  read  in  the  news  columns  of  The 
Evening  Post,  where  we  also  find  the  admission  that  "there  is  no 
'official '  condemnation  or  adverse  criticism  of  the  Governor  !n  the 
White-House  files."  But  "too  many  intimates  of  the  President 
have  signalized  that  antagonism,  to  leave  much  doubt  about  it," 
remarks  that  paper  editorially,  admitting  at  the  same  time  that  "no 
sane  man  can  see  why  the  President  should  dislike  Mr.  Hughes." 
The  Springfield  Republican,  however,  accepts  as  a  fact  "the 
strange  aversion  or  jealousy  which  the  occupant  of  the  White 
House  has  manifested  for  the  Governor  of  New  York  ever  since 
the  latter  declined  to  make  his  administration  subservient  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,"  and  goes  on  to  say  in  regard  to  it : 

"  It  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  in  this  matter  the  President 
exhibits  the  unlovely  characteristics  of  a  spoiled  child.  He  vigor- 
ously and  even  viciously  contends  that  no  reform  shall  come  unless 
according  to  his  plans  and  bearing  his  stamp.  Strength  of  per- 
sonality is  to  be  admired  within  reasonable  limits,  but  when  it  pro- 
ceeds to  this  extreme  it  can  not  command  the  respect  of  men  of 
sense.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  that  one  man  has  arisen 
somewhere  in  the  United  States  who  is  thinking  for  himself,  doing 
his  public  work  according  to  his  best  judgment,  and  permitting 
nobody  to  dictate  to  him,  whether  the  New  York  legislature  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  at  the  same  time  is  seeking 
no  boss-ship  over  any  public  work  save  his  own." 

According  to  the  Kansas  City  Times,  this  antipathy  is  recipro- 
cated, as  "Mr.  Hughes  himself  has  cast  covert  reflections  on  the 
President  and  his  policies."  These  "covert  reflections,"  however, 
seem  to  have  failed,  as  a  rule,  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  press. 
Meanwhile  enthusiastic  friends  are  grooming  the  Governor's  boom 
without  encouragement  or  assistance  from  the  Governor,  who  ap- 
parently believes  his  own  dictum  that  "local  administration  is  by 
far  the  most  important  administration."  A  dispatch  from  the  na- 
tional capital  to  the  New  York  Herald  describes  Governor  Hughes 
as  very  unpopular  in  Washington  among  the  friends  of  the  various 
"favorite  sons  "  as  well  as  among  the  "third-termers,"  but  adds 
that  the  theory  that  the  President  is  planning  any  campaign  in  New 
York  against  him  at  this  time  "is  said  to  be  nonsense."  If  one 
desired  to  portray  pictorially  the  Republican  Presidential  situation 


as  it  really  is.  asserts  the  same  dispatch,  "he  would  show  the  tall 
and  erect  figure  of  Governor  Hughes  as  the  surprized  center  of  a 
howling  mob  composed  of  the  friends  of  Taft,  Cortelyou,  Cannon. 
Fairbanks,  Root,  and  La  Follette,  who  are  seeking  to  overthrow 
him,  while  another  mob  is  seeking  to  force  the  President  himself 
into  the  mele'e  in  order  to  encompass  the  overthrow  of  Hughes." 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  President's  alleged  dislike  for 
the  Governor  is  entirely  a  myth,  asserts  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  which  sees  "no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  the 
slightest  disposition  to  block  the  way  to  Governor  Hughes's  ad- 
vancement." "If  President  Roosevelt  sets  out  to  eliminate  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  from  the  political  situation  he  is  sure  to  be  a  pretty 
busy  man  for  the  next  year,"  says  the  Hartford  Times.  "The 
Governor,"  remarks  the  Providence  Journal,  "has  shown  by  his 
acts  that  he  is  just  as  sincere  a  reformer  as  the  President."  Then 
why,  it  asks,  should  Mr.  Roosevelt  dislike  him  as  a  successor  at 
the  White  House?  The  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  expresses  sym- 
pathy with  the  President  in  the  situation  in  which  his  "friends" 
are  involving  him,  and  explains  the  puzzle  as  follows  : 

"The  conspirators — it  is  not  too  harsh  a  name  to  apply  to  them 
— do  not  pretend  that  their  motives  in  the  scheme  they  are  working 
are  unselfish.  No  one  would  believe  them  if  they  did.  Some  of 
them  are  among  the  most  active  and  stubborn  opponents  encoun- 
tered by  Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he  was  Governor  himself,  for  the 
measures  of  reform  he  had  most  at  heart.  They  have  been  equally 
hostile  to  the  reforms  of  Governor  Hughes,  and  even  more  so  be- 
cause these  have  been  more  practical  and  far-reaching  in  some  re- 
gards than  those  of  Governor  Roosevelt.  Some  of  these  men  have 
come  into  prominence  more  recently  and  have  been  in  some  de- 
gree connected  with  the  President's  policy  in  New  York  politics, 
so  that  their  present  conduct  lends  more  plausibility  to  the  notion 
industriously  cultivated  that  the  intrigue  against  Mr.  Hughes  is 
sanctioned,  and  even  shared,  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Among  the 
smaller  politicians  associated  with  the  cabal  this  notion  is  openly 
exprest,  and  apparently  there  is  a  systematic  effort  to  spread  it 
among  the  unthinking. 

"  The  leaders  are  more  cautious.  They  communicate  the  notion 
only  in  confidence  to  those  who  can  be  trusted  to  violate  confi- 
dence discreetly.  Altogether  a  situation  is  created  that  must  be 
extremely  annoying  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  does  not  feel  himself 
in  a  position  to  deal  with  it  openly  and  conclusively.  ...  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  before  the  plots  of  the  conscienceless  politicians  who 
are  now  posing  as  his  friends  and  representatives  have  gone  too 


'hooray!   hk re  come  the  reserves!." 

—  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 


Business 


ALL    NICELY    PIECED  OUT. 

Hooray  !    Now  I  can  get  out  and  hustle  as  usual." 
—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  D  i 
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far,  he  will  find  a  way  to  balk  them.     Not  only  grave  public  inter- 
ests, but  his  integrity  as  a  public  man,  are  involved." 

T/ie  Post  offers  this  explanation  of  the  President's  motive  in 
"keeping  them  guessing"  as  to  his  attitude  not  only  toward  various 
candidates,  but  also  toward  the  "third-term  "  agitation  :  • 

"  In  Ids  heart,  we  are  told,  he  remains  firmly  of  the  intention  not 
to  be  a  candidate  next  year.  But  he  will  not  publicly  say  so.  He 
is  content  with  the  effect  of  his  studied  silence  on  that  topic.  It 
leaves  him  looming  over  the  political  field  as  still  a  possibility, 
and  prevents  his  enemies  within  the  party  from  concentrating  upon 
a  candidate  distasteful  to  him.  .  .  .  The  idea  is  that,  while  his 
opponents  are  wondering  what  his  final  decision  may  be,  the  Presi- 
dent will  go  on  quietly  gathering  in  delegates  whom  he  can  control 
for  Taft  or  some  other 

"It  was  seemingly  this  avowed  maneuvering  of  the  President 
which  Judge  Brewer  had  in  mind  when  he  spoke  yesterday  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  'playing  hide-and-seek  with  the  American  people.'  If 
the  comment  is  not  highly  dignified — and  plainly  an  obiter  for  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — neither  is  the  course  commented 
upon.  Moreover,  it  is  a  plan  of  action  which  can  not  be  per- 
sisted in  successfully  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  His  frank  and  advertis- 
ing nature  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  keep  such  a  project 
secret 

"  In  that  kind  of  'gum-shoe  politics '  the  President  has  never 
been  an  adept,  and  it  is  too  late  now  for  him  to  begin  to  learn 
the  art. 

"If  he  aims  to  thwart  or  defeat  the  skilled  managers  of  his 
party,  the  way  for  him  to  do  it  is  by  open  attack.  In  all  that  con- 
cerns subterfuge  and  political  trickery,  they  are  his  superiors  ;  and 
may  be  depended  upon  to  beat  him  at  the  subterranean  game.  A 
rude  reminder  of  their  cunning  at  it  comes  from  Ohio  this  morn- 
ing. Foraker  and  Dick  stole  a  march  upon  the  Taft  forces,  and 
got  the  League  of  Republican  Clubs  at  Columbus  yesterday  not 
only  to  ignore  Taft  and,  by  indirection,  to  attack  the  President, 
but  actually  to  indorse  Foraker  for  the  Presidency.  This  blow  to 
the  Taft  candidacy — for  that  is  what  it  is,  both  in  intent  and  effect 
— was  secretly  prepared.  .  .  .  The  peculiar  and  malicious  force 
of  this  action  of  the  Republican  clubs  is  that  they  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  actual  sentiments  of  the  party,  as  distinct  from  the 
machine  ;  and  that  when  delegates  come  from  eighty-eight  counties 
to  declare  that  Foraker.  not  Taft,  is  the  favorite  son  of  Ohio,  it 
will  be  very  hard,  even  for  the  President,  to  convince  the  country 
that  Taft  is  the  man." 


FOR  CENTRAL-AMERICAN  PEACE 

\  S  a  real  peace  conference,  the  convention  of  Central-American 
**■  delegates  in  Washington  "will  probably  do  more  practical 
work  than  was  accomplished  at  the  big  meeting  at  The  Hague," 
thinks  the  St.  Louis  Globe-DemocraL  As  an  earnest  of  this 
prophecy  comes  a  dispatch  from  Nicaragua  bringing  the  news  that 
a  threatened  war  between  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Salvador  has 
been  averted  by  a  conference  of  their  presidents,  who  agree  to  for- 
get past  differences  and  respect  past  treaties.  They  further  agreed 
to  hold  a  peace  congress  to  follow  the  Washington  conference 
"to  make  uniform  their  respective  codes  of  international  law." 

It  is  Secretary  Root's  wish,  as  voiced  in  his  opening  speech, 
that  the  Washington  meeting  shall  not  be  a  mere  affair  of  words 
and  rhetorical  flourish.     He  said  in  part : 

"We  can  not  fail,  gentlemen,  to  be  admonished  by  the  many 
failures  that  have  been  made  by  the  people  of  Central  America  to 
establish  agreements  among  themselves  which  would  be  lasting 
that  the  task  you  have  before  you  is  no  easy  one.  The  trial  has 
often  been  made  and  the  agreements  which  have  been  elaborated, 
signed,  ratified,  have  seemed  to  be  written  in  water 

*  The  mere  declaration  of  general  principles,  the  mere  agreement 
upon  lines  of  policy  and  conduct,  are  of  little  value  unless  there 
be  definite  and  practical  methods  provided  by  which  the  responsi- 
bility of  failing  to  keep  the  agreements  may  be  fixt  upon  some 
definite  person,  and  the  public  sentiment  of  Central  America  be 
brought  to  bear  to  prevent  its  violation. 

"  The  declaration  that  a  man  is  entitled  to  his  liberty  would  be 
of  little  value  with  us  in  this  country  were  it  not  for  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  a  specific  judge,  when 
appealed  to,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  detention  and  set  him  at 
liberty  if  he  is  unjustly  detained 

"The  practical,  definite  methods  by  which  you  shall  make  it 
somebody's  duty  to  see  that  the  great  principles  that  you  declare 
are  not  violated,  by  which,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  violate  them, 
the  responsibility  may  be  fixt  upon  the  individual — those,  in  my 
judgment,  are  the  problems  to  which  you  should  most  earnestly 
and  specifically  address  yourselves 

"Why  should  you  not  live  in  peace  and  harmony?  You  are  one 
people  in  fact ;  your  citizenship  is  interchangeable  ;  your  race, 
your  religion,  your  customs,  your  laws,  your  lineage,  your  consan- 


■  :.    I:    pern 
CONSERVATISM. 


—Kepler  in  Puck. 

INJURED    INNOCENCE 


ill •  \     01'     I  HE    WILD. 

Larger   Animal—  "  I've  lost  my  little  pet,  and  it's  all  that  cruel 
man's  fault ! "  —  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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Copyrierht,  1907,  by  the  Illustrated  News  Syndicate,  Washington,  T>.  C. 

OPENING  SESSION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  PEACE    CONFERENCE  IN  WASHINGTON. 

From  the  left  corner  of  the  picture  to  the  right  around  the  table  they  are:  I.  Dr.  E.  Constantino  Fiallos,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Honduras  :  2.  Dr. 
Policarpo  Bonilla,  ex  President  of  Honduras  ;  3.  Dr.  Angel  Ugarte,  Honduras ;  4.  Dr.  Luis  F.  Corea,  Nicaragua  ;  5.  Dr.  Jose  Madriz,  ex-Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  of  Nicaragua, and  elected  secretary  of  the  Conference  ;  6.  .Senor  Don  Joaquin  lernardo  Calvo,  Costa  Rica ;  7.  Senor  Don  Enrique  Creel.  Mexican 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States;  8.  Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root,  who  presided  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference;  9.  Dr.  Luis  Anderson,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Costa  Rica  and  elected  president  of  the  Conference  ;  10.  Dr.  Antonio  Katres  Jauregui,  Guatemala  ;  11.  Or.  Salvador  Rodriguez,  ex-Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Salvador;  12.  Senor  Don  Eederico  Mejia,  Salvador;  13.  Dr.  Victor  Sanchez  Ocana,  Guatamala:  14.  Dr.  Luis  Toledo  Herrai-te, 
Guatemala  (in  the  center  of  the   foreground  of  the  picture). 


guinity  and  relations,  your  social  relations,  your  sympathies,  your 
aspirations,  and  your  hopes  for  the  future  are  the  same. 

"It  is  my  most  earnest  hope,  as  well  as  the  hope  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  the  American  people,  that  from  this  confer- 
ence may  come  the  specific  and  practical  measures  which  will 
enable  the  people  of  Central  America  to  march  on  with  equal  steps 
abreast  of  the  most  progressive  nations  of  modern  civilization  to 
fulfil  their  great  destiny  in  that  brotherhood  which  nature  has  in- 
tended them  to  preserve,  and  exile  forever  from  that  land  of  beauty 
and  wealth  incalculable  the  fraternal  strife  which  has  heretofore 
held  you  back." 

Our  interest  in  Central-American  peace  is  well  stated  in  Dun's 
Review  by  John  Barrett,  director  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
American  Republics.     He  says  : 

"  Few  people  in  the  United  States  realize  the  vast  natural  re- 
sources of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica.  A  wrong  impression  of  them  is  often  gained  by  looking  at 
the  map.  A  glance  of  this  kind  creates  the  impression  that  they 
are  almost  entirely  in  the  tropics  and  hence  so  disagreeably  and 
uncomfortably  hot  that  white  people  can  not  live  there  in  health, 
prosperity,  and  favorable  employment.  This  is  a  great  error. 
Large  sections  of  these  republics  have  an  altitude  above  the  sea 
which  gives  them  the  temperate  climate  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  United  ■  States,  without  the  extremes  of  cold  or  heat  which 
characterize  the  winters  and  summers  of  the  United  States.  Ten 
times  the  population  now  found  upon  these  plateaus  could  live 
there  under  prosperous  conditions,  and  the  time  is  surely  coming 
when  all  of  the  higher  area  of  the  Central-American  republics  will 
be  thickly  settled. 

"Then,  again,  it  is  a  mistake  to  consider  the  area  of  the  lower 
districts  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  as  nothing  but  an 
impenetrable  jungle,  useless  for  general  purposes  of  material  ex- 
ploitation. The  time  is  coming  when  the  entire  jungle  area  from 
Mexico  south  to  Colombia,  on  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides,  will 
be  practically  cleared  away,  to  be  occupied  by  banana,  sugar,  and 
other  plantations,  which  will  bring  vast  wealth  and  a  larger  popu- 
lation to  Central  Amei  ica. 

"These  Central-American  republics  possess  a  wealth  of  agricul- 
tural products,  mineral  resources,  and  timber  that  will  invite  the 
investment  of  great  sums  of  American  and  European  capital  :  rail- 
mads  will  be  built  in  all  directions  through  them  ;  new  towns  will 
spring  cp :  immigration  will  pour  into  them  from  different  partssof 


the  world;  and  steamship  connections  with  the  United  States, 
Europe,  and  South  America  will  be  increased  and  improved,  pro- 
vided t  lie  IVaski/igton  conferoice  Jias  a  successful  issue." 


ENTER  OKLAHOMA 

OKLAHOMA,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  tone  of  her  'Governor's 
inaugural  address,  takes  her  place  among  her  forty-five  sis- 
ter States  in  no  very  amiable  or  ingratiating  frame  of  mind.  *'  This 
day."  said  Governor  Has- 
kell in  Guthrie  on  No- 
vember 16,  "the  sun  has 
lighted  the  pathway  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  peo- 
ple emerging  from  the 
disorder  and  discontent 
of  bureaucratic  govern 
ment,  restricted  to  the 
point  of  helplessness  and 
neglected  to  the  limit  of 
oppression,  into  a  condi- 
tion of  liberty  in  self-gov- 
ernment." Then,  lest  any 
glow  of  misguided  grati- 
tude should  extend  toward 
Washington,  where  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  just 
signed  the  proclamation 
of  statehood,  the  Gover- 
nor added :  ' 


CHARLES   N.   HASKELL, 


"We  are  not  assembled 
here  to  worship  the  pub- 
lic officer  who  conceded 
us  our  rights,  particularly 
when  we  reflect  that  long- 
ago  from  every  stand- 
point of  population,  wealth,  and  intelligence  of  this  era  we  were 
entitled  to  all   the    blessings    and    privileges  of    statehood;    and 


First  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
Both  Wall  Street  and  the  Administration 
come  in  for  raps  in  his  inaugural  addres-.  As 
a  permanent  cure  for  the  country's  financial 
ills  he  advocates  the  abolition  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 
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now  to  thank  the  public  officers  in  overgracious  terms  who  have 
finally  performed  a  long  and  unjustly  deferred  duty  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  hugging  the  feet  of  a  dilatory  debtor  who  finally 
pays  his  just  indebtedness." 

He  also  sei2ed  the  opportunity  to  protest  against  the  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  deplore  "a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  some  high  in  authority  to  look  upon  the 
Constitution  of  tke  United  States  itself  as  even  a  little  thing  to  be 
used  when  it  meets  the  wish  of  its  executor,  and  to  be  construed 
and  bended  when  at  variance."  To  point  his  argument  against  the 
centralization  of  power  he  cited  the  experience  of  Oklahoma  under 
the  Territorial  regime,  with  freight  rates  double  those  in  adjoining 
States,  and  with  the  Coal  Trust,  the  Lumber  Trust,  and  other 
combinations  "fattening  by  unrestricted  robbery  of  our  people." 
If  Federal  control  is  such  a  good  thing  in  a  State,  he  asks,  why  has 
it  proved  so  utterly  inefficient  in  a  Territory?  In  the  course  of  the 
same  address  Governor  Haskell  makes  this  contribution  toward  solv- 
ing the  financial  problems  now  occupying  the  country's  attention  : 

"You  can  look  for  immediate  relief  wherever  you  please.  When 
you  tire  of  looking  elsewhere  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
quickest  road  to  financial  relief  is  to  close  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  free  the  currency  that  it  dominates  and  turn  it  into 
the  channels  of  legitimate  commerce.  Let  the  Eastern  banks  pay 
our  Oklahoma  banks  what  they  owe  them  and  should  pay  in  cur- 
rency on  demand,  and  we  can  market  our  produce  now  ready  for 
the  buyer  and  vastly  increase  our  own  wealth." 

The  feelings  of  Oklahoma  are  compared  by  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  to  those  of  "an  unconventional  but  entirely  worthy 
member  of  the  family  who  has  been  kept  waiting  interminably  in 
the  vestibule."  There  is  some  excuse  for  this  feeling,  thinks  The 
Post,  because  "we  never  kept  any  other  Territory  half  so  well 
qualified  for  statehood  on  probation  so  long."  One  paper  points 
out  that  with  its  one  and  a  half  million  inhabitants — about  72,000 
of  whom  are  Indians — the  new  State  contains  about  half  as  many 
people  as  did  the  entire  country  when  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica came  into  existence.  Only  nine  other  States,  says  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail,  exceed  Oklahoma  in  territory,  while  not 
more  than  twenty-two  exceed  it  in  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Yet 
it  is  only  eighteen  years  since  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  was  little 
more  than  a  hunting-ground  for  the  tribes  of  Indian  Territory. 
What  has  happened  in  those  eighteen  years  is  thus  concisely  stated 
in  Leslie's  Weekly  : 

"  Oklahoma's  modern  history — so  rapidly  is  history  made  in  the 


hustling  Southwest— may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1889,  when 
2,000,000  acres  were  thrown  open  to  settlement  under  the  old  sys- 
tem of 'stampedes,'  in  which  thousands  of  pioneers  gathered  on 
the  borders  of  the  new  district  and  made  a  mad  rush  for  desirable 
claims  at  the  instant  the  reservation  was  officially  declared  to  be 
open.  Great  disorder,  and  even  bloodshed,  attended  this  method, 
but  it  resulted  in  building  up  towns  of  10,000  population  in  a  day 
and  in  placing  bona-fide  settlers  on  nearly  all  the  desirable  quarter- 
sections  as  fast  as  they  were  made  available  for  entry.  The  earlier 
rushes  were  contests  of  physical  prowess ;  later  the  Government 
devised  less  primitive  methods." 

While  the  tone  of  Governor  Haskell's  inaugural  is  variously 
commented  upon,  the  press  of  the  country  are  unanimous  in  wel- 
coming the  new  State.  "  Haskell  is  right.  The  people  of  Okla- 
homa have  been  shamefully  treated,"  exclaims  the  Houston  Post 
(Dem.),  after  commending  the  ''refreshing  candor"  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's address.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  (Dem.)  doubts  "the  good  taste  "  of  such  an  utterance  on 
such  an  occasion,  and  the  New  York  Commercial  (Com.)  charac- 
terizes it  as  "almost  insulting." 

The  admission  of  Oklahoma — comprizing  Oklahoma  Territory 
and  Indian  Territory — into  the  Union,  remarks  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  "ends  the  experiment  of  a  separate  Indian  section  with- 
in the  area  of  the  United  States  apart  from  the  ever-contracting 
reservations." 

With  the  coming  of  statehood  560  saloons  in  Oklahoma  closed 
their  doors  as  the  result  of  the  State-wide  prohibition  clause  in  the 
State  constitution. 


WHAT    THE    WILD   WAVES   ARE   SAYING. 

Wellington  in  the  Nashville  Toniessean. 


PROHIBITION  FOR  ALABAMA 

THE  special  session  of  the  Alabama  legislature,  whose  princi- 
pal concern  at  the  moment  was  supposed  to  be  the  regulation 
of  the  railroads,  has  surprized  the  country  by  enacting  a  sweeping 
prohibition  law  by  which,  after  January  1,  1909,  the  whole  State 
will  be  "dry."  This  is  the  sixth  State  of  the  Union  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  within  its  borders.  A 
most  unusual  feature  of  the  fight  against  the  new  law  was  the  or- 
ganized opposition  on  the  part  of  the  leading  women  of  Mobile,  on 
the  ground  that  without  the  $80,000  per  year  derived  from  liquor 
licenses  the  schools  of  that  city  will  be  seriously  crippled.  A  dele- 
gation of  500  Mobile  women  attended  the  legislative  sessions  in 
Montgomery,  and  their  arguments  were  reenforced  by  a  petition 
signed  by  8,000  women  and  children.  Mobile  County  has  always 
been  allowed  to  keep  all  liquor-license  money,  and  as  a  result  it 
has  built  up  one  of  the  finest  school  systems  in  the  South.  The 
Nashville  Banner  explains  that  the  women  of  Mobile  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  saloon,  but  that  they  have  even  less  faith  in  the 
power  of  prohibition  to  prohibit,  believing  rather  in  rigid  regula- 
tion with  the  incidental  income  therefrom.  The  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  which  has  shared  this  view,  now  pledges  its  support 
to  the  new  law  : 

"  Now  that  we  are  to  have  statutory  prohibition  the  law  has  got 
to  be  enforced.  We  are  glad  the  prohibition  organizations  are  to- 
be  continued.  Their  influence  will  go  a  long  way  toward  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  There  has  been  entirely  too  much  intolerance, 
too  much  bitterness  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  We  hope  it  will 
pass  away  and  that  all  good  citizens  will  join  in  an  effort  to  see 
that  prohibition  does  prohibit." 

In  some  sections  of  the  State,  however,  the  prohibition  victory 
is  the  cause  of  much  bitterness,  and  threatens,  according  to  some 
accounts,  to  split  the  Democratic  party.  The  Democrats  of  the 
old  school,  explains  the  Mobile  Register,  believe  that  in  local 
affairs  communities  should  have  a  voice  in  their  own  government. 
We  read  further : 

"They  resent  State  interference  in  affairs  that  properly  belong 
to  the  individual  counties,  just  as  the  Democratic  party  has  always 
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resented  Federal  interference  in  affairs  that  properly  belong  to  the 
individual  States.  The  passing  of  statutory  prohibition  is  viola- 
tive of  the  right  of  self-government  in  local  affairs  which  has  al- 
ways been  accorded.  It  will  perhaps  be  contended  that  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  is  not  a  local  affair,  and  that  the  moral  question  in- 
volved justifies  the  State  in  making  a  law  absolute.  The  same 
plea  would  cover  an  attempt  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  impose  a  law 
on  the  individual  States  forbidding 
under  heavy  penalties  the  sale  of  any 
commodity  manufactured  in  the 
States,  and  yet  such  an  attempt  would 
be  considered  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  States.  Gunpowder  is 
made  to  kill;  it  is  the  biggest  single 
agency  in  the  taking  of  human  life. 
Still,  what  an  outcry  there  would  be 
if  the  Congress  passed  a  law  forbid- 
ding the  manufacture  or  sale  of  this 
commodity  !  " 

So  deeply  does  Mobile  take  to  heart 
the  indignity  of  having  this  legislation 
forced  upon  it  that  astonishing  rumors 
are  current  that  the  city  will  secede 
from  the  State.  "Of  course,  Mobile 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  remarks 

the  Washington  Times ;  while  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  char- 
acterizes the  threat  as  "both  amusing  and  serious."  Will  not  some 
kind  counselor  remind  Mobile  of  the  fate  of  Esau,  who  cast  away 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage?  asks  the  Baltimore  American. 


course  of  the  route  would  then  run  through  Long  Island  Sound  and 
down  to  the  Raritan  Canal  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  The  route  then 
would  be  through  the  Raritan  Canal,  down  the  Delaware  River, 
past  Philadelphia,  and  through  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal  :  down  Chesapeake  Pay  to  Norfolk  ;  along  the  Elizabeth 
River,  and  throughacut  across  Yirignia  to  Currituck  Sound.     The 


Courtesy  of  "  American  Industries,"  New  York. 

EXCAVATING     FOR     THE    CAPE-COD    CANAL, 

Which  will  form  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the  proposed   "  inside  "  coastal  waterway  from    Massachu 

to  North  Carolina. 

route  then  would  lie  through  Coanjock  Pay,  with  a  cut  through 
into  Albemarle  Sound,  then  through  Croaton  Sound  into  Pamlico 
Sound,  and  into  Neuse  River.  By  deepening  and  widening  Adams 
Creek  and  Core  Creek  the  route  would  end  in  Beaufort  Inlet  and 
the  ocean." 


AN   "INSIDE"   WATER  ROUTE  ALONG 
THE  COAST 

T)LANS  for  an  "inside"  water  route  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
*-  from  Massachusetts  to  North  Carolina — and  possibly  even 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  now  threaten  to  divide  attention  with  the 
proposed  deep  waterway  through  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  Last  week  two  hundred  delegates  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  States — selected  either  by  the  Governors  of  the 
States  or  by  commercial  bodies — met  in  Philadelphia  to  revive  and 
discuss  the  idea  of  such  a  coastal  waterway  in  the  East,  and 
agreed,  according  to  the  news  columns  of  the  Philadelphia  Tress, 
"  to  keep  hammering  until  results  are  accomplished."  At  this  Con- 
ference it  was  pointed  out  that  nature  has  already  supplied  so  many 
links  in  this  proposed  inside  route  that  by  improving  existing 
channels  only  66  miles  of  new  canals  would  be  necessary  to  give 
700  miles  of  sheltered  waterway  along  the  Atlantic.  Advocates  of 
this  new  avenue  of  traffic  would  develop  it  on  a  scale  to  permit  the 
passage  of  the  largest  war-ships.  Before  adjourning  the  confer- 
ence resolved  that,  "as  a  primary  movement,"  the  opening  of  ship 
canals  and  the  deepening  of  intervening  rivers  and  approaches 
from  Norfolk,  Va.,  southward  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  from  Chesa- 
peake Bay  northward  to  Cape  Cod  Bay  "  is  demanded  by  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  30,000,000 people  on  the  seaboard  directly,  and 
indirectly  and  ultimately  by  those  of  the  remainder  of  the  Amer- 
ican people."  It  was  also  agreed  that  this  work  should  be  done  by 
the  Federal  Government,  first,  "because  the  Government  alone  has 
authority  over  navigable  waters,"  and  second,  "because  the  enter- 
prise planned  in  the  interests  of  peace  will  have  incalculable  value 
for  the  whole  nation  in  time  of  war." 

A  Philadelphia  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Tost  thus 
outlines  the  proposed  route  from  Boston  to  Beaufort  Bay.  N.  C.  : 

"It  is  the  idea  of  the  projectors  to  run  the  waterway  from  Barn- 
stable Bay  on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Cod  to  Beaufort  Inlet,  N.  C. 
This  would  require  the  cutting  of  a  canal  through  Cape  Cod  from 
Barnstable  Bay  to  Buzzard's  Bay  on  the  south,  reducing  the  water 
distance  from  Boston  to  New  York  about  seventy-five  miles.     The 


It  is  to  be  feared,  remarks  the  Boston  Transcript,  that  the  sur- 
face attractions  of  the  proposition  have  obscured  thought  of  the 
cost ;  and  it  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Some  of  its  advocates  suggest  asking 
Congress  for  an  appropriation  all  the  way  from  $500,000,000  to  a 
billion.  These  are  colossal  figures,  several  times  greater  than  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  it  would  require  a  tre- 
mendous increment  of  business  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money." 
Cost  what  it  may,  it  is  a  work  that  must  be  done  some  time,  says 
the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  which  thinks  that  "it  should  be  begun  in 
earnest  before  long."  So  great  a  work  must  not  be  undertaken 
piecemeal,  says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which  admits  that  to 
do  the  work  adequately  and  comprehensively  would  necessitate  a 
bond  issue.  The  object  of  improving  waterways,  urges  the  Phil- 
adelphia Tress,  is  less  to  divert  trade  than  to  create  it.    Thus  : 

"  Heavy  crude  freight  can  not  be  carried  by  the  railroads  a  long 
distance  profitably.  It  is  here  that  water  communication  supple- 
ments the  railroads  by  taking  the  heavier  and  bulkier  freight,  leav- 
ing for  the  railroads  the  more  compact  articles  and  the  perishable 
freight,  which  they  can  handle  with  facility  and  carry  at  a  profit 
both  to  the  shippers  and  the  railroads.  .  .  .  Lumber,  coal,  cotton, 
and  other  bulky  freight  will  naturally  seek  this  mode  of  transpor- 
tation. Our  coast  trade  has  much  of  this  traffic  now,  but  the  safer 
passage,  the  improved  facilities,  and  the  multiplicity  of  ports 
which  this  inside  channel  will  give  will  increase  the  coast  trade 
many  fold.  It  will  bring  within  reach  of  a  profitable  market  much 
freight  that  is  now  marketless.  It  will  create  trade  out  of  the 
country's  abundance  and  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  with- 
out injuring  any  of  the  present  instruments  of  commerce." 

While  admitting  that  the  need  is  national,  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  paints  a  glowing  picture  of  what  the  development 
of  an  Atlantic  inland  waterway  would  mean  to  that  city.     We  read  : 

"The  foremost  manufacturing  city  of  the  Continent  has  been 
held  fettered  for  lack  of  transportation  facilities  by  the  indifference 
of  the  citizens  to  their  own  possibilities.  Philadelphia  now  is  to 
see  wealth,  power,  and  magnitude  forced  upon  it  by  the  inexorable 
workings  of  economic  laws  based  on  natural  location. 

"Nearer  to  Europe  than  any  other  American  port,  the  outlet  for 
the  most  productive  manufacturing  territory  in  the  land,  the  dis- 
tributing point  of  the  State  that  sends  out  half  the  coal  mined  in 
the  United  States  each  year,  the  central  point  of  the  great  tidal 
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river  of  commerce  that  is  to  flow  from  Maine  to  Florida,  it  needs 
superlatives  to  guess  at  this  city's  future  when  once  freed  from 
artificial  restrictions." 


T 


A  LOST  WAR-SCARE 

HE  final  nail  seems  to  have  been  driven  into  the  coffin  of  the 
bogey  known  as  the  war-with-Japan  scare,"  remarks  the 
New  York  Commercial,  by  way  of  comment  on  the  recent  utter- 
ances of  Baron  Hayashi,  Japan's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  But 
however  significant  may  be  the  bare  assurances  of  Baron  Hayashi 
— who  speaks  with  the  same  authority  for  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment as  Secretary  Root  would  for  our  own — they  become  doubly  so, 
buttressed,  as  they  are.  by  corroborative  evidence.  The  Baron's 
deliberate  and  explicit  statement,  given  to  the  public  of  both  coun- 
tries tluough  a  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Tress  in  Tokyo, 
says  that  the  relations  between  Japan  and  America  are  as  smooth 
and  cordial  as  ever ;  and  that  "the  only  thing  causing  doubt  in  the 
public  mind  here  is  the  immigration  question."  He  is  reported  to 
be  positive,  however,  that  this  will  be  settled  without  friction,  and 
will  be  "controlled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  benefit  Japan  and  at  the 
same  time  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  American  Government." 
"If  that  is  exactly  what  the  Baron  said."  remarks  the  New  York 
Times,  "there  will  be  no  further  difficulty."  Another  dispatch 
states  that  even  Count  Okuma,  leader  of  the  Japanese  Opposition, 
and  formerly  opposed  to  any  restriction  of  immigration,  now  as- 
serts that  Japan  "should  assist  America  at  a  time  when  prejudice 
as  well  as  political  and  economic  conditions  render  the  emigration 
of  Japanese  to  that  country  inexpedient."     We  find  the  same  trend 


in  the  comment  ot  the  Tokyo  Jiji,  the  semiofficial  organ  of  the 
Government,  where  we  read  : 

"We  [the  Japanese]  naturally  are  a  peace-loving  nation,  and  if 
the  immigration  of  Japanese  into  Canada  endangers  the  public 
peace  we  will  not  hesitate  to  absolutely  forbid  emigration  to  that 
country.  We  believe  Japanese  emigrants  would  tend  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  Canada  by  developing  its  resources,  but  if  the  peace 
is  disturbed  it  is  better  to  altogether  prevent  our  people  from 
emigrating." 

And  what  is  sauce  for  Canada  is  presumably  sauce  for  ourselves, 
remarks  the  New  York  Globe.  In  this  connection  special  interest 
attaches  to  an  article  by  Count  Okuma  in  the  Japanese-English 
Pacific  Era  for  November  in  which  he  says  that  his  countrymen 
would,  perhaps,  better  prepare  themselves  for  becoming  a  para- 
mount power  in  the  settlement  of  Far-Eastern  questions  before  they 
aspire  to  a  decisive  voice  in  the  solution  of  great  world-problems. 

Other  it^ms  not  altogether  irrelevant  are  the  official  invitation 
to  our  Government  to  participate  in  the  great  national  exposition 
at  Tokyo  in  1912,  and  the  recent  banquet  to  Rear-Admiral  Evans 
—  who  will  command  the  cruise  to  the  Pacific — at  the  Japanese 
Embassy  in  Washington.  Of  the  former  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lie  an  says  : 

"The  Tokyo  fair  has  been  in  itself  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  have  imagined  that  Japan  contemplated  warlike  adventures  in 
the  near  future.  The  Japanese  Government  is  to  finance  the  ex- 
position, and  is  already  resolved  to  spend  ?  10.000,000  upon  it. 
That  money  would  build  a  first-class  battle-ship  of  the  largest  size, 
and  no  government  thinking  of  war  would  spend  it  on  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  arts  of  peace." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Why  this  persistent  effort  to  change  "rhyme"  to  "rime"?  Don't  the  poets 
encounter  frost  enough  as  it  is? — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  etymological  meaning  of  Douma  is  "think."  That  is  a  function  to  which 
the  Czar  would  like  to  see  the  Russian  Parliament  restrict  itself. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 

A  cable  dispatch  announces  that  Mr.  Taft  rode  over  the  Philippine  Moun- 
tains on  a  mule.  Mr.  Taft  will  forget  the  experience  long  before  the  mule  will. 
— Washington  Post. 

The  counterfeiter  who  was  arrested  for  making  half-dollars  out  of  real  silver 
in  the  Ramapo  Mountains  may  merely  have  desired  to  do  his  part  in  relieving 
the  currency  stringency. —  .Wu    York  War!  I. 


However,  tWre  is  no  demand  for  the  printing  of  "In  God  We  Trust"  on 
clearing-house  certificates. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

In'  antiquity  Atlas,  King  of  Mauritania,  in  Africa,  held  up  the  world;  had  he 
lived  in  modern  times  he  would  have  been  the  member  of  a  Wall-Street  firm. — 
Houston  Chronicle. 

One  Chicago  bank,  which  has  been  suspending  cash  payments  because  of 
"individual  hoarding,"  reports  the  possession  of  $5,500,000  more  cash  than 
re  the  suspension  three  weeks  ago. — Springfield  Republican . 

The  secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Board  of  Health  says  that  one-third  of  our 
funerals  are  unnecessary.  It  is  now  time  for  the  walking  delegates  to  the 
Coachmen's  Union  to  enter  a  protest. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


ftTH  f-i: 


THOUGHT  THEY  HEARD  THEIR  CUE 

—  Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register. 

REPUBLICAN    RAPS    AT    BRYAN. 


'GUESS  who,  grandma  ' " 

—Webster  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean 
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THE  KAISER'S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE 
GERMAN   SCANDAL 

THE  existence  and  power  of  such  a  scandalous  circle  at  the 
German  court  as  has  been  revealed  by  the  Harden-von 
Moltke  trial  lead  the  French  Lnd  British  papers  to  ask  why  the 
Kaiser  permitted  the  scandal  to  develop  almost  in  his  very  pres- 
ence until  it  was  exposed  by  a  "muck-raking  "  journalist?  If  he 
knew  of  it,  why  did  he  not  stop  it?  and  if  he  did  not  know  of  it, 
why  not?  These  are  the  questions  the  press  of  neighboring  capitals 
are  asking.     Thus  the  London  Standard  sententiously  remarks  : 

"  Plain  men  may  well  disturb  themselves  with  asking  whether  a 
ruler  who  can  so  grievously  misunderstand  the  persons  about  his 
court  possesses  the  sound  and  sober  judgment  required  for  the 
absolute  direction  of  imperial  business.  For  the  Kaiser  is  largely 
his  own  Chancellor,  largely  his  own  Parliament." 

The  circumstance,  at  any  rate,  proves  William  II.  as  liable  to 
have  "the  wool  pulled  over  his  eyes "  as  other  mortals,  thinks 
The  Westminster  Gazette  (London),  altho  by  no  means  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  others.     To  quote  : 

"We  shall  do  well  to  think  of  him  as  rather  more  human  and 
fallible  than  some  courtiers  have  represented  him  to  be,  but  by  no 
means  the  weak  figure-head  that  the  camarilla  for  its  own  purposes 
pretended  him  to  be." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Osservatore  Romano,  the  organ  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, declares  that  the  Kaiser  has  at  least  been  prompt  to  remedy 
the  evil,  albeit  it  is  something  like  shutting  the  stable  door  after 
the  horse  is  gone.  Nevertheless,  the  head  of  the  Empire  has  done 
well,  like  the  surgeon  who  bares  the  sore  and  uses  the  knife  fear- 
lessly. In  a  similar  tone  the  London  Times,  in  reference  to  the 
immoralities  pointed  out  by  Mr.   Harden,  observes  : 

"  The  only  really  satisfactory  aspect  of  this  side  of  the  case  is 
the  prompt  and  decided  manner  in  which  the  Emperor  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  scandal,  at  once 
stamped  out  the  poisonous  elements  in  the  court  circle." 

But  the  Kaiser  is  completely  absolved  from  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  and  the  weak  vacillation  of  Prince  Buelow  is  blamed  by 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  the  most  influential  journal  of  North 
England,  which  thus  passes  sentence  : 

"It  was  the  Chancellor  who  should  have  definitely  taken  up  the 
fight  and  set  before  his  master  the  alternatives  of  giving  him  power 
with  responsibility  or  dismissing  him  from  office.  Prince  Buelow 
did  not  do  that,  but  left  his  battle  to  be  conducted  by  an  irresponsi- 
ble journalist  with  poisoned  weapons.  That  is  a  way  to  vanquish 
a  Eulenburg,  but  not  the  way  to  vanquish  a  system  or  to  vindicate 
a  principle." 

Von  Buelow.  says  The  Times  (quoted  above),  should  have  come 
to  defeat  the  attempt  made  to  lower iiis  master's  prestige  "by  re- 
presenting him  as  the  dupe  of  a  clique  of  depraved  intriguers." 
But— 

"Prince  Buelow,  who  was  cited  as  a  witness  for  the  defense, 
preferred  not  to  appear  in  court,  and  the  evidence — or  what  passes 
f  ir  such — which  was  tendered  in  support  of  the  alleged  antagonism 
between  the  Emperor's  policy  anil  the  Chancellor's  policy  with 
regard  to  the  Moroccan  crisis  remained  unchallenged  and  unre- 
butted.  To  foreign  observers  this  must  remain  perhaps  the  most 
striking  and  certainly  the  most  mysterious  feature  of  a  repulsive 
case,  of  which  we  have  evidently  not  yet  heard  the  last." 

But.  all  said  and  done,  the  incident  has  not  only  diminished  the 
prestige  of  the  Kaiser,  but  has  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  absolutism, 
and  the  effeel  on  Germany's  political  condition  at  home  will  be 
for  the  moment  unsettling,  declares  The  Evening  Standard  and 
St.  James's  Gazette  (London),  which  proceeds  in  the  following 
strain  to  describe  the  "conclusions"  which  the  scandal  will  compel 
the  German  people  to  draw  : 


"These  conclusions  maybe  expected,  in  the  first  revulsion  of 
feeling,  and  consequent  rushing  to  extremes,  to  strengthen  the 
forces  of  the  Social  Democrats.  Autocracy  has  suffered  a  blow 
from  which  its  arch  foe  will  draw  advantage.  This,  for  the  mo- 
ment. It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  and  may,  without  undue  opti- 
mism be  anticipated,  that  the  country  when  it  gets  into  the  proper 
perspective  will  appreciate  the  folly  of  running  from  one  evil  into 
the  clutches  of  another  equally  dire." 

The  pamphleteers  who  assail  absolutism,  the  speeches  of  Social 
Democrats,  and  the  plots  of  the  Liberal  party  have  done  less  to 


JUSTICE    UNBL1NDFOLDED. 

Justice  (tearing  the  bandage  from  her  eyes)—'-  Children,  after  the 
turn  this  scandal  trial  has  taken,  I  don't  intend  to  play  blindman's 
buff  with  you  any  more."  -Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

shake  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  than  this  trial  has,  says  the 
Journal  des  De"bats  (  Pari.-,),  and  it  continues  : 

"We  see  how  the  scandalous  lawsuit  which  has  resulted  from 
reckless  intrigues,  through  the  rancor  of  Holstein,  an  old  and  dis- 
appointed diplomat,  furnishes  to  the  adversaries  of  the  present 
regime  in  Germany  arguments  of  the  most  convincing  kind.  It 
was  a  lawsuit  in  which  a  Juvenal  of  the  Social  Democracy  might 
have  found  material  for  immortalizing  himself." 

But  by  The  Saturday  Review  (London)  the  matter  is  not 
treated  as  of  any  serious  political  significance.  It  is  the  "Harden 
enterprise."  and  the  editor  of  the  Zukunft  is  merely  "a  vain,  am- 
bitious journalist  craving  notoriety."  who  proved  none  of  the  polit- 
ical charges  and  insinuations  which  he  so  blatantly  made.  To 
quote  the  pungent  language  of  this  paper  : 

"Wild  anil  reckless  charges  have  been  made  by  Herr  Harden  as 
to  the  illegitimate  influence  over  the  Kaiser  of  irregular  advisers. 
He  has  sought  to  dignity  his  campaign  by  turning  the  simple  iss 
between  him  and  Count  Moltke  into  a  momentous  question  of  poli- 
tics. We  can  only  be  amazed  that  he  has  been  allowed  to  do  this  ; 
but  the  simple  fact  remains  that  whatever  success  he  has  had  has 
been  owing  to  his  discovery  of  immoralities  and  not  to  his  discov- 
eries in  politics." 

Turning  to   the  wider  aspects  of  tin  .t.  the  return  of 

marckism  in  the  triumph  of  Buelow  and  Ho.'stein  is  viewed  with 
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RELATIVE  SIZE  OF  PARTIES   IN  THE  THIRD  DOUMA. 


trepidation  by  the   London  Spectator  as  one  of  the  more  remote 
results  of  this  trial.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  Such  a  reassertion  of  the  Bismarck  tradition  is  not  one  which 
can  be  regarded  with  any  satisfaction  by  those  who  desire  the 
peace  of  Europe.  .  .  .  We  must  not  forget  that  Prince  Buelow,  tho 
a  yery  able  man,  is  astute  rather  than  strong,  that  Herr  von  Hol- 
stein  is  very  strong  and  very  pertinacious,  and  that  his  prestige  has 
been  enormously  increased  by  recent  events.  Men  will  not  unnat- 
urally be  afraid  of  quarreling  with  one  who  has  contrived  so  ex- 
traordinary a  political  resurrection  as  that  which  we  are  now 
witnessing." 

Most  of  the  Paris  journals  routine  themselves  to  praising  the 
intrepid  fairness  of  the  Berlin  judges.  The  Petit  Parisien,  how- 
ever, accounts  for  the  sentence  by  the  fact  that  the  judges  are 
chosen  in  Germany  from  among  the  bourgeoisie,  and  would  nat- 
urally be  prejudiced  against  nobles.  The  Petite  Re'publique 
(Paris)  and  Liberie"  (Paris)  declare  that  French  justices  would 
never  have  dared  to  decide  thus  against  a  functionary  of  state. 
The  latter  journal  mentioned  declares  "there  are  judges  worthy 
the  name  at  Berlin,"  and  continues  : 

"With  such  a  caricature  of  a  republic  as  we  enjoy  at  present, 
'reasons  of  state  '  overrule  everything.  Yes,  the  judges  of  Paris 
might  well  go  to  Berlin  for  a  model.  But  they  will  continue  to 
pass  sentences  as  obedient  servants  to  the  state.  There  is  no  jus- 
tice in  France  when  politics  are  concerned." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FRENCH  VIEW  OF  ENGLISH  PARLIA- 
MENTARY DECADENCE 

"HAT  the  British  House  of  Commons  is  degenerating  as  a 
*■  school  of  oratory,  and  as  affording  a  standard  of  pure  Eng- 
lish diction,  was  recently  stated  by  an  English  reviewer  whose 
comments  we  reproduced  in  our  columns.  But  it  is  a  slighter  thing 
to  have  lost  the  oratorical  and  verbal  genius  of  a  Burke  or  a  Pitt, 
a  Gladstone  or  a  Beaconsfield,  than  to  have  thrown  overboard, 
as  a  French  critic  now  avers  it  has,  all  that  made  it  the  admira- 
tion and  the  pattern  of  other  rulers,  statesmen,  and  publicists. 
It  now  consists  merely  of  a  heterogeneous  rabble,  forming  a  rev- 
olutionary convention,  instead  of  a  sober  House  of  Commons, 
while  the  House  of  Lords,  sitting  aloof  and  above,  merely  registers 
its  acts.  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  French  states- 
man, Mr.  Emile  Flourens,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  during  the 
dangerous  days  when  Boulanger  was  considered  the  messiah  of 
his  country.  The  British  Constitution,  he  tells  us  in  the  Mon- 
archist, Reactionary  Soieil  (Paris),  has  been  the  ideal  of  statesmen 


and  publicists,  and  various  modern  states  have  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  copy  it.  England  has  even  imposed  it  as  a  model  on 
many  other  nations,  and  recently  that  country,  on  the  strength  of 
her  own  parliamentary  system,  blamed  the  Czar  of  Russia  for  dis- 
sociating himself  from  a  Douma  which  had  allied  itself  with  the 
authors  of  attacks  against  his  throne  and  against  his  life.  In  other 
cases,  however,  England  has  shown  some  discrimination  in  her 
estimate  of  the  fitness  of  a  nation  for  parliamentary  representation, 
Mr.  Flourens  ironically  observes.  She  thinks  Russia  and  Persia 
tit  for  a  constitution  modeled  after  her  own  because  they  spend 
their  own  money  on  their  own  people.  It  is  different  with  India 
and  Egypt.  These  countries  are  not  fit  for  representative  govern- 
ment because  if  they  had  such  a  constitution  they  would  not  pay 
tribute  to  England,  nor  would  "the  money  extorted  by  taxation 
from  Egyptians  and  Hindus  enhance  the  splendor  of  the  Empire 
and  add  to  the  wealth  of  London  merchants." 

After  a  few  more  bitter  sayings  of  the  same  sort  the  writer  tells 
us  that  the  name  of  the  British  Parliament  at  present  is  Ichabod 
and  that  its  past  glory  is  departed.  Campbell-Bannerman,'he  says, 
is  using  "all  the  resources  of  his  eloquence  to  demolish  the  House 
of  Lords"  and  uttering  the  revolutionary  aphorism  that  "the  will 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  will  of  the  English  people,  which 
alone  ought  to  be  made  law."  The  consequences  of  this  tendency 
are  that  the  British  Parliament  is  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be. 
All  is  changed  for  the  worse,  says  the  French  ex-Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  whose  words  are  as  follows  : 

"The  former  parliamentary  regime  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
regime  of  a  revolutionary  convention.  The  Commons  have  be- 
come a  convention,  the  Lords  merely  a  board  of  record  and  regis- 
try. Even  the  King  can  no  longer  be  appealed  to  as  supreme  arbi- 
ter between  two  forces  in  conflict.  He  is  as  much  a  fifth  wheel  as 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic. 

"To  sum  up  the  whole  question  we  must  pronounce  that  the 
English  Constitution  has  changed  altogether  from  itsoriginaHorm. 
It  has  broken  with  all  its  own  traditions  in  order  to  borrow  those 
of  our  first  revolution.  It  is  no  longer  a  model  to  be  copied,  but  a 
pale  imitation  of  the  French  Constitution  of  1793,  i.e.,  of  the  revo- 
lutionary cloud-cuckoo-land. 

"Great  Britain  is  now  allowing  herself  to  be  dragged  into  the 
maelstrom  in  which  France  is  at  present  entangled.  The  influence 
of  local  and  ancestral  sentiment  is  vanishing  to  make  way  before 
wealth  and  cosmopolitanism.  The  gold  kings,  who  control  the 
elections  to  the  Lower  House  by  corrupting  the  opinions  of  the 
ignorant  masses  through  the  spouting  of  club  orators  and  the  radi- 
cal and  Socialistic  organs  which  they  subsidize,  have  annihilated 
the  independence  of  the  native  English  population,  children  of  the 
soil.  The  entente  cordiale  has  more  than  one  meaning.  French 
and  English  parliamentarism  are  equally  engaged  in  exploiting 
the  masses,  and  have  come  to  an  understanding  to  complete  the 
work." — Translation  made  for Thk  Literary  Digest. 
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WHAT  WILL  THE  NEW  DOUMA 
AMOUNT  TO? 

THE  transformation  of  party  proportions  in  the  third  Douma 
moves  a  London  paper  to  suggest  that  Premier  Stolypine 
could  give  lessons  to  the  bosses  of  Tammany  Hall.  In  the  last 
Douma  the  Monarchists  and  Octobrists,  who  stand  for  the  present 
regime,  mustered  altogether  126  votes ;  in  the  present  Douma  they 
total  269.  In  the  last  Douma  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  Polish 
Nationalists,  and  Progressives,  who  favor  moderate  reform,  aggre- 
gated 164;  in  this  Douma  they  number  35.  In  the  last  Douma  the 
Socialists  and  Revolutionists,  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government,  by  violence  if  necessary,  were  present  nearly  two 
hundred  strong ;  in  the  new  Douma  they  have  practically  disap- 
peared, the  entire  extreme  Left  showing  only  30  votes.  The  con- 
trast between  the  returns  and  the  known  sentiments  of  the  Russian 
people,  remarks  the  London  Standard,  "is  unusually  flagrant." 

How  the  Premier  and  his  lieutenants  eliminated  the  Liberals 
and  Radicals  is  thus  described  by  the  Paris  Soleil : 

"  They  were  arrested,  or  their  names  were  erased  from  the  elec- 
toral lists  ;  the  meetings  of  their  parties  were  interdicted  ;  the  jour- 
nals representing  them  were  confiscated,  and  ruined  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  fines.  One  man  had  his  book  seized  because  he  spoke 
disrespectfully  of  Paul  I.,  dead  a  hundred  years  ago.  .  .  .  The 
Catholic  bishop  of  Vilna,  an  ex-deputy  to  the  Douma,  was  exiled 
for  showing  sympathy  with  liberal  institutions  and  the  people  of 
Poland." 

This  writer  adds  that  "  it  is  always  a  mistake  to  aim  a  blow  at 
people  who  are  moderate,  and  not  rebellious  or  revolutionary.  It 
is  indeed  the  best  way  to  transform  simple  sheep  into  ravening 
wolves." 

The  power  behind  the  throne  is  working  against  even  the  "muti- 
lated constitutionalism  which  still  survives  in  Russia,"  according 
to  the  Manchester  Guardian.  This  paper  declares  that  "the  third 
Douma  will  not  be  allowed  to  live  "  altho  "destined  to  a  longer 


Stolypine — "  Majesty,  the  third  Douma  has  assembled." 
Czar — "  The  next  thing  is  to  find  a  way  to  dissolve  it." 

—Fischietto  (Turin). 

life  than  its  predecessors,"  and  "doubts  very  much  "  whether  "it 
will  make  a  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  order." 

A  complete  distrust  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Russia  characterizes 
the  comments  of  the  Journal  des  Ddbats  (Paris).  "The  Russian 
people  have  not  yet  acquired  the  behavior  of  Liberals,  and  they 
will  not  attain  it  in  this  century."  They  always  go  to  violent  ex- 
tremes.    They  only  see  two  things  possible,  "conspiracy  or  execu- 


tion." But,  according  to  the  Paris  reactionary  and  Royalist  Gau- 
lois,  Russia,  with  the  opening  of  the  third  Douma,  "has  resumed 
her  normal  life  ;  the  dangerous  crisis  which  reached  its  acute  stage 
with  such  fantastic  intensity  two  years  ago  has  passed  off,  the 
party  of  order  and  social  tranquillity  is  triumphant."  In  harmony 
with  this  utterance  the  Libertd (Paris)  expresses  a  hope  "that  the 
Stolypine  Cabinet  will  firmly  maintain  its  attitude  until,  sooner  or 
later,  it  has  gained  the  support  of  two-thirds  of  the  Douma." 
The  Douma  is  the  real  solution  of  Russia's  difficulties,  remarks 


THE    CZAR    APPROVES   OF  THE    DOUMA    ELECTIONS. 

Czar—"  My  warmest  greetings  to  you,  noble  deputies.    Your  elec- 
tion is  the  very  surest  guaranty  of  peace." 

—Ftschietto  (Turin). 

the  Liberal  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin;,  but  it  is  sadly  in  need  of 
leaders.     To  quote  the  words  of  this  judicious  journal : 

"  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  lack  of  qualified  leaders,  and  this  is 
the  problem  that  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  third  Douma.  It 
is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  Center  to  put  forward  powerful  parlia- 
mentary leaders,  of  recognized  influence,  who  will  manifest  the 
strength  their  knowledge  gives  them  and  their  respect  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  Reactionaries 
from  obtaining  their  end,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  defeat  the 
tactics  of  the  extreme  Left.  We  need  have  no  great  anxiety  for 
the  future  of  the  extreme  and  reactionary  Right.  The  institution 
of  the  Douma,  which  implied  the  superseding  of  the  extreme  re- 
actionary Right,  will  never  again  cease  to  be  a  living  element  in 
the  public  life  of  Russia.  .  .  .  The  institution  of  the  Douma  must 
and  will  eventually  have  power  to  trample  down  and  vanquish 
every  appearance  of  the  reactionary  spirit." 

While  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  predicts  "war  to  the  knife  " 
between  the  Douma  and  the  Stolypine  Cabinet,  the  official  organ 
of  the  German  Government,  the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  says  opti- 
mistically : 

"In  Germany,  which  is  so  closely  united  by  political  and  eco- 
nomic ties  with  its  Eastern  neighbors,  we  receive  with  lively  pleas- 
ure the  news  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  Douma.  We  sincerely 
hope  it  will  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  bringing  about  a 
reformation  in  the  political  life  of  the  country,  and  in  restor- 
ing peace  and  tranquillity  to  a  nation  which  has  long  been  so 
grievously  distracted." 

In  contrast  to  this  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  gloomily  remarks  : 

"No  one  need  be  surprized  if  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people 
refuse  to  consider  the  new  Douma  truly  representative  of  their 
views  and  wishes,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  present 
legislative  body  will  succeed  in  tranquilizing  the  discontented. 
The  Government  seem  determined  to  deny  once  more  the  practical 
liberty  promised  to  the  land." — Translations  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 
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ECLIPSING  THE  SUEZ  CANAL 

A  RAILWAY  that  would  make  the  Suez  Canal  obsolete  by 
providing  a  shorter  route  to  India  would  bring  a  disturbing 
factor  into  the  politics  and  trade  of  Europe  that  might  upset  pres- 
ent balances  of  power  and  commerce.  Such  a  railway  is  seen  by 
the  i  in  press  in  Germany's  projected  road  from  Constanti- 

nople to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  How  far  it  has  already 
been  built  may  be  seen  from  the  appended  map.  The  history  of 
this  work  of  engineering  has  had  many  vicissitudes.  When  in  1S99 
a  convention  of  the  Powers   at  Constantinople  placed    the   con- 


ROITE    OK    THE    NEW    SHORT   CUT    TO    INDIA. 

structionof  the  line  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  the  London  Times 
remarked  that  there  was  "no  Power  into  whose  hands  Englishmen 
would  more  gladly  see  the  enterprise  fall."  But  suspicions  gener- 
ated by  the  Anglo-Erench  entente  and  other  circumstances  changed 
the  opinion  of  England  and  France.  Each  "discovered  interests." 
says  a  writer  in  The  Edinburgh  Review," 'Has.  necessity  of  safe- 
guarding which,'  as  the  phrase  invariably  ran,  became  the  recog- 
nized preface  to  the  condemnation  of  Germany's  whole  enterprise." 
The  accompanying  cartoon  shows  a  German  suspicion  that 
England  and  Russia  are  trying  to  block  the  scheme. 

What  this  project  implies  is  thus  outlined  by  Franci>  Delaisi  in 
the  Revue  ( Paris) : 

"Seventeen  hundred  miles  of  railroad;  >ioo,ooo,ooo  worth  of 
bonds  to  be  issued,  representing  the  value  of  rails,  locomotives. 
bridges,  tunnels,  and  other  works  of  engineering:  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  <  tttoman  Empire;  ancient  Babylon  resuscitated  :  a  new- 
Egypt  rising  amid  fields  of  wheat  and  cotton  on  the  banks  Of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates:  the  route  to  India  changed  and  the  Suez 
Canal  deprived  of  its  supreme  military  and  commercial  importance. 
Such,  in  its  main  features,  is  the  work  projected  bj  the  I  rern 
under  the  name  of  tl.  ;d  Railway. 

"  Naturally  they  wish  to  guard  for  their  sole  enjoyment  the  gl<  irj 
of  the  undertaking  and— the  profits.     But  England.  France,  and 
Russia  are  not  willing  to  have  one   Power  monopolize  this  ro 
The  'Eastern   Que  hat  wound  in  the   side   of   Europe,  is 

opened  afresh:    the  diplomats,  the  financiers.  in   furio 

conflict  over  the  business.  And  for  four  years  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way has  been  the  axis  on  which  all  the  political  q  -  of 
Europe  revolve." 

The  writer  enlarges  on  this  point  and  with  regard  to  the  attitude 
land  and  France  observes  : 

"The  id  vers  is  fo  make  the  Bagdad  Railway  an 

international,  and  not  solely  a  German,  affair.     They  wish  to  take 
part  of  the  stock,  to  receive  some  of  the  contracts,  and  to  ha 
hand  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  line." 


Mr.  Delaisi  realizes  that  the  region  crossed  by  this  line  is  really 
the  only  field  left  in  the  world  for  the  exploitation  of  Germany. 
As  lie  observes : 

"The  horizon  now  contracts  itself  over  the  nations  in  a  singular 
manner.  The  United  States  loudly  announces  its  intention  to 
dominate  the  two  Americas  and  the  Pacific.  From  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  Great  Britain  has  laid  hands  on  Africa.  In  the  Far  East 
the  recent  treaties  between  Japan,  France,  Russia,  and  England 
forbid  all  extension  of  the  little  domain  of  Kiau-Chau.  In  the 
whole  world  there  remains  but  one  field  freely  open  to  German 
activity — Turkey  in  Asia." 

Rut  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh,  above  quoted,  thus  justifies 
Germany  : 

"  Her  action,  like  ours,  is  to  be  accounted  for,  not  by  selfish  and 
sordid  motives,  but  by  an  appreciation  of  the  great  opportunities 
that  have  been  set  before  her  for  bringing  European  ideas  and 
European  science  to  bear  upon  regions  which  most  need  their  in- 
fluence. But  will  any  one  venture  to  make  this  claim  on  behalf  of 
England  and  France,  but  to  deny  its  application  to  Germany? 
Germany's  share  in  European  civilization  is  equal  to  England's 
share  or  France's.  Germany,  as  much  as  England  or  France,  be- 
lieves in  and  lives  by  the  great  political  and  scientific  ideals  which 
have  inspired  that  civilization  ;  and,  this  being  so,  is  it  not  evident 
that,  if,  or  rather  when,  she  builds  her  new  railway  she  too  will  be 
actuated  by  the  desire  which  we  have  described  as  lying  at  the  root 
of  the  modern  European  movement  of.  expansion,  the  desire  to  in- 
troduce order  into  chaos,  to  cultivate  and  develop  natural  re- 
sources, to  apply,  in  a  word,  Western  ideas  to  the  conditions  of 
life  where  they  are  most  needed?  Whether  the  new  railway  will 
ever  profit  her  much  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  whether  it  does  or 
not,  it  will  not  have  been  undertaken  mainly  for  mere  profit.  It 
will  have  been  undertaken  mainly  because  the  anarchy  and  igno- 
rance of  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia  are  a  perpetual  challenge 
to  the  ideas  and  capacities  of  which  Germany  is  full.  To  deny 
this,  to  insist  on  seeing  in  Germany's  Turkish  policy  no-thing  but 
an  exhibition  of  national  selfishness,  is  to  lay  ourselves  palpably 
open  to  that  very  charge  of  intellectual  inferiority  and  second- 
rateness  which  we  recognize  as  the  basis  of  similar  charges  brought 
against  us." —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A     HA  I  I.  WAN      II 

—KladderadaUch  (Berlin). 
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HOW  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  WORKS 

AN  elementary  explanation  of  the  phenomena  involved  in  the 
transmission  of  a  wireless  message  is  contributed  to  The  In- 
dependent (New  York)  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Kenelly,  professor  of  electric 
engineering  in  Harvard  University.  After  showing  how  a  boat  in 
a  lake  might  signal  to  another  boat  by  means  of  the  spreading 
ripple  due  to  a  stone  dropt  into  the  water,  he  goes  on  to  explain 
that  electric-wave  telegraphy  operates  in  a  somewhat  similar  way, 
using  electric  waves  traveling  through  the  ether  over  the  earth's 
surface.  The  electric  splash  or  disturbance  is  created  at  the  send- 
ing station  by  the  sudden  charge  or  discharge  of  a  wire  or  wires 
on  a  tall  mast,  while  the  expanding  waves,  being  invisible,  have 
to  be  detected  by  a  delicate  electric  device  connected  to  a  mast 
placed  within  the  working  range.  The  advancing  electric  waves 
strike  the  receiving  mast  and  produce  feeble  electric  splashes,  or 
disturbances,  in  the  wire  or  wires  suspended  there.     We  read  : 

"  It  is  necessary  to  regard  the  wireless  telegraph  waves  as  run- 
ning through  the  ether,  rather  than  through  the  air,  even  tho  they 
appear  to  be  carried  by  the  air.  If  the  waves  were  carried  by  the 
air,  they  would  be  sound-waves,  which  have  quite  different  proper- 
ties, and  which,  moreover,  are  only  capable  of  being  detected  ordi- 
narily at  relatively  short  distances.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  if  the  air  which  surrounds  the  globe  could  somehow  be 

completely  removed,  so 
as  to  leave  only  so-called 
empty  space  on  its  sur- 
face, the  electric  waves 
would  still  be  able  to  run 
over  it,  substantially  as 
they  do  now  with  the  air 
present.  It  is  universally 
admitted  that  so-called 
empty  space,  or  interstel- 
lar space,  must  be  occu- 
pied by  something  invis- 
ible, which  is  called  the 
ether,  and  which  trans- 
mits light,  heat,  and  elec- 
tric disturbances  gener- 
ally. This  ether  perme- 
ates all  matter,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  permeated  by  it.  Consequently,  the  wireless  tele- 
graph waves  run  through  the  atmosphere,  but  are  borne  by  the 

underlying  invisible  ether 

"  If  we  assume  that  our  eyes  could  see  an  electric  wave  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  running  over  the  earth,  just  as  we  actually  see  the 
waves  running  over  a  pond,  or  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  running  over 
a  landscape,  we  should  expect  to  see  a  hemispherical  wave  thrown 
out  from  the  sending  mast  every  time  an  electric  spark  discharge 
was  produced  there.  The  hemisphere  would  cover  the  land  like 
an  inverted  bowl,  and  would  expand  in  all  directions  like  the  upper 
half  of  a  gigantic,  swelling  soap-bubble,  at  the  speed  of  186,000 
miles  a  second.  At  the  upper  portions  of  the  hemisphere,  and 
particularly  at  the  top,  the  waves  would  be  very  thin  and  weak. 
It  would  be  denser  and  stronger  in  the  lower  portions,  and  espe- 
cially  in  the  lowest  portion  that  spreads  over  the  ground  like  a 
ring." 

For  example,  the  writer  supposes  the  sending-mast  to  be  in  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  If  a  single  spark  discharge,  or  electric 
splash,  were  made  at  this  mast,  corresponding  to  a  "dot  "  signal  in 
wireless  telegraphy,  we  should  see,  if  we  had  the  imagined 
powers  of  vision,  a  hemispherical  wave  rush  off  from  the  mast  in 
all  directions.  And  just  as  a  stone  thrown  into  a  pond  produces 
one  principal  wave  with  a  train  of  successively  smaller  ones,  so  an 
electric'  splash  or  spark  discharge  usually  produces  a  similarly 
decreasing  train.     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"  Ignoring  this  detail,  if  we  confined  attention  to  the  first  or  lead- 
ing wave,  we  should  expect  to  see  a  nearly  vertical  wall  running 
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over  the  sea  and  land,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  with  the  speed 
of  light.  The  wave  would,  indeed,  be  made  up  of  two  successive 
walls,  say  first  a  'positive '  wall  and  then  a  'negative  '  wall,  with  a 
clear  space  between,  just  as  a  water-wave  is  made  up  of  a  positive 
wad,  or  crest,  and  then  a  negative  wall,  or  trough,   immediately 

behind,  with  a  mean-level  space  between  them 

"If  we  transported  ourselves  somehow  in  a  flying-machine  over 
the  earth's  surface  at 
the  speed  of  light,  Jules 
Verne's  celebrated  flying 
projectile  being  hopeless- 
ly too  slow  for  our  imagi- 
nation in  this  respect,  we 
could  keep  up  with  the 
outgoing  wave  and  watch 
what  happened  to  it  as  it 
ran.  ...  If  it  could  be 
kept  going  for  a  single 
second  of  time,  the  wave 
would  have  passed  New 
York  on  the  seventh  time 
around  the  world,  [but] 
...  in  practise  the  waves 
have  not  yet  been  detect- 
ed at  distances  exceeding 
a  few  thousand  miles  from 
their  source.  The  reason 
is  that  they  weaken  so 
much  as  they  expand, 
[and  also]  .  .  .  by  ab- 
sorption into  the  surface 
of  the  ground." 


Professor  of  electrical  engineering  at   Har- 
vard,    who    explains     the    workings   of    the 

"  wireless." 


DR.   A.   E.  KENELLY, 

This  absorption,  we  are 
told,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  earth  is  an  imperfect 
conductor.  Salt  water  is  a  better  one,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  range  of  wireless  telegraph}-  is  so  much  greater  at  sea. 
We  read  again  : 

"For  a  given  electric  splashing  power,  or  discharging  disturb- 
ance power,  at  the  sending  mast  there  is  a  certain  range  over  the 
sea  and  over  the  land  at  which  high  receiving  masts  can  pick  up 
the  disturbance  of  the  passing  waves  and  make  them  appreciable 
to  our  senses  by  the  aid  of  a  very  delicate  electric  apparati  The 

bigger  the  sending  splash- 
ing, the  higher  the  masts 
at  both  sending  and  re- 
ceiving stations,  and  the 
more  delicate  the  electric 
receiving  apparatus,  the 
greater  is  this  range.  At 
present  the  range  extends 
right  across  the  Atlantic- 
Ocean. 

"Wherever  a  vertical 
wire  is  placed  in  the  path 
of  an  electric  wave  an 
electric  disturbance  will 
be  created  up  and  down 
this  wire  during  the  pass- 
age of  the  wave,  and 
this  disturbance,  if  strong 
enough,  can  act  on  suita- 
ble electric  apparatus  so  as  to  register  a  signal.  A  single  wave- 
may  pass  by  a  mast  in.  say.  one-millionth  of  a  second,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  wave.      But  this  brief  disturbance  -  In 

sending  a  wireless  message    every  dot   and   dash  involves  .'.  succes 
sion  of  waves,  or  an  individual  wave  train.     This  train  is  short  lor 
a  dot  and  long  for  a  dash.      Dots  and  dashes,  in  proper  sequence, 
spell  out  the  message. 

"What  is  the  nature  of  the  wave,  or  of  these  vertical  walls,  that 
we  imagine  to  fly  across  the  landscape  at  such  an  enormous  speed? 
If  we  carried  our  imaginary  aerial  automobile  into  one.  - 
travel  in  the  wall  and  examine  it  leisurely  before  it  dwindled  away 
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to  insignificant  remains,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  in  the  ad- 
vancing wave  there  was  a  feeble  vertical  electric  force,  so  that  an 
electrically  charged  pithball  suspended  from  the  aerial  automobile 
would  be  attracted  either  vertically  upward  or  downward,  accord- 
ing as  we  examined  the  positive  or  negative  wall.  Moreover,  thei  e 
would  be  an  accompanying  feeble  horizontal  magnetic  force,  so 
that  a  delicately  poised  compass  needle  on  board  our  flying-car 
would  be  deflected  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  according  to 
whether  we  traveled  in  the  positive  or  negative  wall.  Such  are  the 
warp  and  the  woof  of  the  electromagnetic  fabric  which  constitu 
these  waves.  They  are  not  issued  of  matter,  but  of  electricity  and 
of  magnetism. 

"  And  how  are  we  to  distinguish  at  any  receiving  station  between 
waves  coming  simultaneously  from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  San  Francisco,  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Bombay, 
and  Peking  without  invidious  disregard  of  other  places  and  ships 
at  sea?  The  more  remote  places  take  care  of  themselves  at  pres- 
ent, because  their  waves  are  too  feeble  and  exhausted  to  reach  us. 
The  nearer  places  might  well  conflict,  but  by  tuning  the  apparatus 
at  our  receiving  mast  to  respond  only  to  waves  say  500  yards  long, 
all  waves  save  those  of  the  particular  station  or  stations  which  emit 
that  length  of  wave  will  not  be  audible.  Besides,  there  are  other 
modes  of  securing  artificial  selection  of  signals,  otherwise  a  mod- 
ern tower  of  Babel  would  be  erected  in  the  circumambient  air. 

"  Manifestly,  wireless  telegraphy  is  destined  to  become  a  great 
civilizing  and  socializing  agency,  because  the  firmament  of  the 
world  is  the  common  property  of  all  nations,  and  those  who  use 
it  for  signaling  inhabit  it,  in  a  certain  sense.  When  all  nations 
come  to  inhabit  the  firmament  collectively  they  will  be  brought 
into  closer  communion  for  their  mutual  advantage.  A  new  upper 
geography  dawns  upon  us,  in  which  there  is  no  more  sea,  neither 
are  there  any  boundaries  between  the  peoples." 


SWAMP-DRAINAGE  BY  BORE-HOLES 

THE  application  to  swamp-drainage  of  a  method  sometimes 
used  for  drawing  off  surface  water  by  opening  up  holes  to  a 
lower  water-bearing  stratum,  is  proposed  by  B.  G.  Cope  in  a  con- 
tribution to  The  Manufacturers'*  Record  (Baltimore,  Md.,  Octo- 
ber 31).     Says  Mr.  Cope  : 

"The  method  employed  is  to  bore  holes  of  large  diameter 
through  the  overlying  plastic  stratum,  stopping  the  holes  in  sand 
or  gravel-beds,  where  the  water  may  have  easy  access  to  the  lower 


BORE-POLE  FOR   SWAMP-DRAINAGE 


stratum.  For  draining  swamps  or  low  ground,  where  an  open 
ditch  or  sewer  line  would  be  expensive,  the  bore-holes  are  the  most 
practical  solution. 

"The  usual  method  of  procedure  is  to  select  the  lowest  point  on 
the  ground  to  be  drained,  and  drive  in  six-  or  eight-inch  wrought 
iron  pipes  down  to  the  sand,  gravel,  or  rock  formation,  sink  a  pit 
about  three  feet  square,  and  fill  with  stone  and  gravel  to  filter  the 
water  when  going  down  the  hole,  so  as  to  prevent  sticks,  leaves, 
etc.,  from  entering  the  pipe.  A  gravel-bed  eight  to  ten  feet  thick 
will  take  care  of  a  stream  of  water  in  many  instances  to  the  full 
capacity  of  the  drive-pipe." 


COMPREST  AIR  TO  RAISE  SUNKEN  SHIPS 

^HE  use  of  comprest  air  to  lighten  and  raise  sunken  vessels  is 
-l  not  new,  but  its  use  involves  numerous  difficulties  and  it  has 
not  been  much  employed  until  recently.  Now,  however,  it  has 
been  so  satisfactorily  developed  that  it  bids  fair  to  supersede  the 
older  and  slower  methods.  A  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris)  recalls  that 
when  a  vessel  sinks,  the  classic  method  of  raising  her  consists  in 
passing  under  her  hull  chain.-,  in  sufficient  number  and  fixing  these 
to  lighters  or  to  a  floating  dock  previously  filled  with  water  and 
towed  to  a  position  just  above  the  sunken  boat.  By  pumping  out 
the  water  from  the  dock  an  ascensional  force  is  produced,  suffi- 
cient to  raise  the  ship.  The  whole  is  then  towed  into  shallower 
water,  and  by  repeating  the  operation  the  vessel  may  at  last  be 
docked  or  at  least  beached  so  that  the  damage  to  her  hull  may  be 
repaired.     He  continues: 

"  This  method  is  sure,  but  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  being  very 
slow  :  the  passage  of  the  chains  under  the  hull  often  presents  diffi- 
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THE  "  BAVARIAN," 

Wrecked  on  the  Canadian  coast,  and  raised  by  comprest  air. 

culties  that  are  almost  insurmountable.  A  considerable  amount  of 
machinery  is  also  necessary,  and  the  operation  succeeds  only  in  a 
calm  sea,  for  the  least  swell,  by  raising  the  tenders  or  the  dock  at 
intervals,  may  break  the  chains,  so  that  all  the  work  has  to  be  done 
over  again. 

"It  is  certainly  preferable,  when  possible,  to  use  the  comprest- 
air  method.  In  this,  air  under  a  pressure  slightly  greater  than  that 
corresponding  to  the  depth  is  forced  into  the  hull,  and  the  water  is 
thus  driven  out  through  the  hole  by  which  it  entered,  or  if  this 
hole  is  in  the  upper  part,  it  is  closed,  and  an  outlet  for  the  water  is 
made  below.  The  hull  will  rise  of  itself  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently 
lightened,  and  nothing  will  remain  to  be  done  but  to  tow  it  away 
to  be  docked. 

"  Of  course  this  method  necessitates  numerous  precautions.  All 
openings  must  be  carefully  sealed  so  that  no  air  may  escape  ;  it  is 
also  necessary  to  fasten  down  the  decks,  which  are  not  constructed 
to  withstand  pressure  and  might  be  forced  up.  If  ihe  vessel  is  a 
large  one,  its  various  compartments  must  be  filled  with  air  succes- 
sively, proceeding  symmetrically  so  that  one  end  will  not 
rise  before  the  other.  Divers  thus  have  difficult  work  to  do  on 
the  hull,  but  the  method  is  certainly  possible,  at  least  in  some 
instances,  as  recent  successes  have  shown.  The  large  steamer 
Bavarian,  which  was  wrecked  on  the  Canadian  coast  and  com- 
pletely filled  with  water,  was  raised  and  saved  by  means  of 
comprest  air. 

"  For  one  class  of  ships  this  method  is  particularly  fitted,  in  case 
of  accident ;  namely,  submarines.  Their  hulls  are  exceptionally 
strong,  so  no  strengthening  has  to  be  done  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  all 
openings  be  closed,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  air.  When  the 
Farfadet  and  the  Lutrie  were  wrecked  at  Bizerta,  public  opinion 
was  properly  roused  by  the  excessively  long  time  taken  to  raise 
them;  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Fa rfadet,  if  the  operation 
had  taken  less  time,  some  of  the  crew  perhaps  might  have  been 
saved.     But  the  passage  of  the  chains  under  the  hull,  through  a 
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thick  mud,  was  difficult  in  the  extreme-  and  required  many  days  oi 
work.  The  use  of  comprest  air.  if  the  salvage-boat's  had  possesl 
the  necessary  plant,  would  have  been  more  expeditious. 

"It  may  be  hoped  that  if  another  serious  accident  happens  to  one 
of  our  submarines— which  is  quite  improbable— salvage  will  be- 
greatly  facilitated  by  this  process."  -'/'ran station  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


HAS  THE  SKY-SCRAPER  A  LIMIT? 

I^HIS   question  is  asked,  in  a  leading  editorial,  by  The   Mu- 
nicipal Journal  and  Engineer  (New   York,  October  30), 

which,  after  ringing  the  changes  upon   it,  apparently  leaves  it  for 

the  future  to  answer.    Says      

this  paper : 

"  About  a  decade  ago  the 
American  Surety  Building, 
at  100  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  twenty  stories 
high,  eclipsed  anything  in 
the  way  of  high  buildings 
which  had  yet  been  erected, 
and  it  was  popularly  be- 
lieved that  it  would  not  be 
surpassed  for  years,  if  ever. 
Since  then  many  other 
huildings  have  cast  this 
into  the  shade  ;  the  Singer 
Building  having  41  stories, 
and  now  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Building  is  being  rap- 
idly raised  to  its  designed 
height  of  48  stories.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  two 
26-story  buildings,  three 
25-story  buildings,  two  23- 
story  buildings,  four  22- 
story  buildings,  and  nine 
20-story  buildings.  Of 
buildings  having  between 
10  and  20  stories  there  are 
now  in  the  city  516.  Sev- 
eral questions  suggest 
themselves  with  reference 
to  this  piling  up  of  story 
upon  story.  Is  there  a 
limit  to  the  height  which 
such  structures  can  be  car- 
ried? What  will  be  the 
effect  upon  health,  light, 
noise,  and  many  other  fea- 
tures of  city  life  should  all 
buildings  be  raised  to  a 
height  of  even  20  stories, 
thus  making  of  every  street 
a  cafion?  Possibly  even 
more  important  is  the  ques- 
tion as  to  fire  risk  involved 
in  such  construction.  We 
are  told  by  the  advocates  of 
these  buildings  that  they 
are  more  nearly  fireproof 
than  any  others  in  the  city. 

and  they  are  able  to  cite  instances  to  back  their  claims.  But 
should  a  fire  gain  any  headway  in  the  upper  floors  of  such  a 
building,  how  is  it  possible  to  reach  it  with  any  considerable  vol- 
ume of  water,  more  than  can  be  contained  in  small  roof  tanks 
located  on  the  buildings  themselves?  And  in  a  street  lined  with 
such  buildings,  in  which  fires  are  raging  practically  unrestricted 
in  the  top  hundred  feet  or  so,  would  not  the  falling  glass  and  other 
ddbris  make  it  impossible  for  firemen  to  remain  in  the  street  below 
to  fight  the  flames  in  even  the  lower  stories?  Continuous  rows  of 
'sky-scrapers  '  will  present  conditions  which  are  absent  while  they 
are  widely  scattered." 


A  "POISON-SQUAD"  FOR  SODA-WATER 

\      PRESS   dispatch   from  Washington.  October  20.  state*  that 
4*-     food  tests  to  be  b  irly  in  November,  under  the  direc- 

tion of  Dr.  II.  W.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, will  include  experiments  on  more  than  one  hundred  - 
drinks  selected  from  those  usually  dispensed  at  soda-fountains. 
An  effort  will  be  made  to  ascertain  the  effects  upon  the  human 
system  of  drinks  known  or  supposed  to  contain  cocain.  caffein, 
chloral  hydrate,  or  opium.  A  writer  in  The  National  Druggist 
(St.  Louis.  November)  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  all  nonsense.  He 
says  : 

"Now,  whoever  heard  of  a  soda-fountain  drink  that  contained 

cocain,  chloral  hydrate,  or 
opium  !  We  do  not  believe 
there  is  such  a  drink  sold  in 
Washington  or  in  any  other 
city  in  the  country.  It  is 
well  known  that  Dr.  Wiley 
has  done  all  he  could  to 
create  the  impression  that 
one  of  the  popular  foun- 
tain beverages  contained 
cocain.  going  to  the  point 
of  using  his  influence  to 
prevent  its  sale  at  army 
posts,  but  if  he  had  been 
sincerely  desirous  of  per- 
forming a  public  duty  we 
think  he  should  have  first 
satisfied  himself,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that 
the  drink  did,  in  fact,  con- 
tain the  drug,  before  being 
instrumental  in  the  dis- 
semination of  the  dama- 
ging charge  throughout  the 
country.  The  only  one  of 
the  drugs  mentioned  above 
that  is  found  in  any  foun- 
tain beverage  that  we  know 
anything  about  is  caffein. 
But  that  there  is  more  of 
that  drug  in  a  cup  of  good, 
strong  coffee  or  tea  than 
in  a  glass  of  the  beverage 
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Tower  of  the   Metropolitan  Life  Building  in  New  York   City,  now  under  construction 

It  will  be  forty-eight  stories  tall. 


which  it  is  sought  to  con- 
demn. Dr.  Wiley  must 
know  or  can  easily  find  out. 
That  the  constant  taking 
into  the  system  of  large 
quantities  of  caffein  in 
coffee,  tea,  or  in  any  other 
way.  is  likely  to  be  injuri- 
ous, goes  without  saying. 
But  why  should  the  soda- 
fountain  drink  be  singled 
out?  Why  not  put  coffee 
and  tea  in  the  same  cat- 
egory? Why  not  forbid 
the  sale  of  these  products 
because  they  contain  caf- 
fein? It  is  such  pettiness 
as  is  here  exhibited  that 
brings  pure  food  and  drug  laws  into  contempt.  The  action  here 
described  is  exactly  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  bumptious  Food 
Commissioner  of  Minnesota,  who.  a  year  or  so  ago.  arbitrarily 
barred  I.ea  &  Benin's  Worcestershire  sauce  from  the  State,  on 
the  alleged  ground  that  it  contained  a  small  quantity  of  salicylic 
acid  as  a  preservative.  Whether  such  was  the  case  or  not  we  do 
not  know,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  that  delicious  condiment 
has  been  on  the  market  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and 
that  in  all  that  time  there  has  never  been  a  suspicion  that  it  was 
unwholesome — when  certainly  not  a  single  case  of  injury  from 
its  use  has  ever  been  heard  of — the  absurditv  of  the  antics  of  these 
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pretended  guardians  of  the  public  health  can 
be  realized.  The  lamentable  thing  about  the 
whole  matter  is  that  the  manufacturers,  whose 
business  reputations  are  thus  attacked,  have 
no  legal  recourse,  but  must  submit  uncom- 
plainingly to  the  great  damage  done  them  by 
these  public  officials  in  their  mad  craving 
for  notoriety." 


HIGH  EXPLOSIVES  FOR 
SKY-SAILING 

THE  employment  in  aeroplane  motors  of 
some  form  of  very  high  explosive  con- 
trolled by  extremely  low  temperature  is  sug- 
gested by  Prof.  Carl  Barus,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, in  Science  (New  York,  November 
15).  Professor  Barus  thinks  that  altho  mo- 
tors have  been  built  that  are  strong  enough 
and  light  enough  just  to  drive  and  sustain  an 
aeroplane,  the  required  excess  of  power  has 
never  vet  been  reached.     He  writes  : 


PROF.    CARL    BARUS, 

Of  Brown  University,  who* suggests  the   use 
of  high  explosives  in  aeroplane  motors. 


"  The  fact  that  a  machine  of  the  aeroplane 
tvpe  built  entirely  of  metal  and  canvas  may  be  made  to  fly  by  the 
power  of  an  ordinary  steam-engine  judiciously  constructed  was 
practically  demonstrated  some  time  ago  by  S.  P.  Langley.  More 
would,  therefore,  be  expected  from  the  gas-engine,  if  constructed 
with  equal  forethought.  I  have  always  had  some  misgivings, 
however,  as  to  whether  these  experiments,  into  which  so  much 
devoted  labor  was  put,  actually  met  the  real  issue  involved.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  they  proved  that  the  power  available  in  case 
of  the  ordinary  engine  is  just  about  sufficient  to  maintain  flight 
and  no  more  ;  whereas  a  really  practical  machine  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  motor  whose  output  of  work  per  second  and  per 
kilogram  of  weight  could  be  made  enormously  to  exceed  the 
demands  upon  it,  under  conditions  of  smooth  soaring. 

"  If  one  is  in  search  of  a  maximum  of  power  combined  with  a 
minimum  of  weight,  one  involuntarily  looks  to  some  form  of  mod- 


ern explosive  and  in  particular  to  those  which 
can  be  worked  up  into  wicks  or  ribbons. 
These  could  be  adapted  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  rocket  principle  which  has  so  fre- 
quently stimulated  the  imagination  of  inven- 
tors, in  a  way  to  require  the  least  amount  of 
subsidiary  mechanism.  In  fact,  such  expan- 
sion is  virtually  its  own  propeller.  The  only 
question  is,  how  can  this  quite  prohibitively 
excessive  power  be  controlled?  In  other 
words,  how  may  the  enormous  per-second  ex- 
penditure of  energy  be  reduced  in  any  de- 
sirable amount  at  will,  and  compatible  with 
safety  and  the  need  of  the  operator." 

"  Now  it  occurred  to  me  that  in  case  of  the 
nitrogen  explosives  there  may  be  a  method  of 
obtaining  a  continuity  of  power  values  within 
safe  limits  from  insignificant  amounts  up  to 
the  highest  admissible,  by  using  some  appro- 
priate method  of  very  cold  storage.  It  is  well 
known  that  at  sufficiently  low  temperatures 
phosphorus  and  oxygen  cease  to  react  on  each 
other,  that  fluorin  is  indifferent  to  hydrogen, 
etc.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  probable  that  an  ex- 
plosive tendency  will  be  toned  down  as  tem- 
perature decreases ;  or  that  a  molecular 
grouping  which  is  all  but  unstable  at  ordinary 
temperatures  will  become  stable  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  low 
and  proportionately  stable  at  intermediate  temperatures?  This  is 
then  the  experiment  which  I  would  like  to  sec  tried,  the  endeavor 
to  get  a  gradation  of  power  values  ending  in  prohibitively  large 
maximum,  by  the  cold  storage  of  explosives.  If  it  succeeds,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  motor  yielding  per  pound  weight  not  only  all 
the  power  needed  in  the  flying-machine  under  any  emergency  will 
be  forthcoming,  but  that  large  amounts  of  the  inevitably  dan- 
gerous source  of  such  power  may  be  taken  aboard  for  use  en 
route.  The  lower  temperature  of  the  upper  air  would  here  itself 
be  an  assistance." 


THF.    SPORT  OF   DIABOLO.' 

After  an  old  engraving. 


HISTORY  OF  "DIABOLO" 

THE  game  or  sport  of  "diabolo,"  which  has  created  such  a 
furor  in  Europe,  has  gained  little  ground  yet  in  this  country, 
altho  it  has  invaded  the  toy-stores.  It  is  a  revival  of  an  old  toy, 
which  in  its  turn  was  an  importation  from  the  Orient,  and  is  in- 
teresting not  only  historically,  but  because  its  eccentric  motion 
has  claimed  the  attention  of  more  than  one  great  mathematician. 
It  was  particularly  studied  in  England  (where  it  used  to  be  called 
the  "devil  on  two  sticks  ")  by  James  Clerk  Maxwell,  the  propounder 
of  the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light.  Mr.  Henri-Rene  d'Alle- 
magne,  librarian  of  the  Arsenal  at  Paris,  writes  in  La  Nature  (Paris. 
October  19)  an  interesting  article,  from  which  we  translate  the 
following  paragraphs : 

"When  several  months  ago  children  in  the  public  parks  were 
seen  spinning  a  little  bobbin  in  the  air  no  one  imagined  that  we 
were  witnessing  the  beginning  of  a  fashion  soon  to  become  a 
craze 

"In  Parisian  society  there  arise  fashions  that  last  for  a  season 
and  then  die  out,  sometimes  to  be  revived  years  later,  obeying 
some  mysterious  cyclic  law.  However  this  may  be,  that  of 'dia- 
bolo,'  which  is  one  of  these  revivals,  has  lasted  a  long  time  and  is 
possibly  near  enough  to  its  end  to  make  a  brief  note  of  its  history 
interesting. 

"The  French  people  loves  to  devote  itself  to  some  trifle.  ...  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  cup  and  ball  enjoyed  unequaled  favor. 
.  .  .  The  journal  VEstoifo  gives  some  curious  details  about  the 
love  of  Henri  III.  for  this  toy: 

"'At  this  time,'  it  says,  'the  King  began  to  carry  about  acup  and 
ball  in  his  hand,  even  taking  it  into  the  street  and  playing  with  it 
as  children  do.'  .  .  .  Eater,  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  fashion 
changed  to  jumping-jacks,  and  the  most  charming  women  of  fash- 
ion amused  themselves  with  these  jointed  dolls. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  furor  was  the 
toy  called  the  'emigrant ' — two  disks  of  wood  or  ivory  supposed  to 
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.typify  the  return  of  the  restored  members  of  the  banished  noblesse. 
.  .  .  But  in  1812  a  new  toy  was  in  vogue.  .  .  .  Even  the  most  ele- 
gant ladies,  the  gravest  personages,  strove  to  attain  skill  in  this 
sport,  to  the  great  peril  of  the  mirrors  in  the  salons  and  often  to 
the  danger  of  their  fellow-citizens'  heads. 

"What  is  this  'devil's  game  '  or  'diabolo'?     It  is  a  sort  of  double 
top  .  .  .  which  is  spun  rapidly  by  means  of  a  cord  fastened  to  two 
rods.     Much  practise  is  necessary  before  the 
player  is  able  to   balance    the    toy    on    the 
cord 

"  An  anonymous  author  of  the  early  nine- 
t  enth  century  describes  a  'diabolo'  in  the 
Champs  Elyse'es  that  had  a  cord  not  less 
than  60  fathoms  long  supported  in  the  middle 
by  a  pole  20  feet  high.  'To  add  to  the  in- 
terest of  this  game,'  says  the  same  author, 
'two  "devils  "  are  used,  which  are  started  at 
the  same  moment  from  opposite  ends  of]  the 
cord  ;  they  rise  and  meet  at  the  middle,  and, 
as  if  wishing  to  dispute  the  position,  they  join 
combat,  meet,  advance,  leap  back,  and  finally 
fall,  when  their  energy  is  exhausted. 

"'It  sometimes  occurs  that  one  "devil," 
either  because  it  is  made  of  heavier  or  more 
compact  wood,  or  was  launched  by  a  more 
vigorous  hand,  knocks  the  other  back  to  the 
end  of  the  room.'  .... 

"It  would  appear  that  a  missionary  intro- 
duced the  'devil '  into  France.  A  singular 
occupation,  one  would  say,  for  /an  individual 
whose  principal  duty  should  be  to  combat  the 
evil  spirit.  It  seems  that  in  China,  diabolo 
is  used  as  we  use  a  rattle,  and  colporteurs 
employ  them  in  great  numbers  to  give  notice 
of  their  approach. 

"The  sport  gave  rise,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  a  considerable 
number  of  caricatures,  more  or  less  satirical, 

some  of  which  have  been  published,  in  charming  color-plates,  by 
the  Bon  Ton. 

"The  'diabolo  '  is  an  excelllent  exercise,  which  demands,  at  the 
same  time,  address  and  a  certain  decision  that  are  both  good  qual- 
ities to  inculcate  in  youth. 

"We  wish  a  long  and  happy  life  to  this  revival  of  the  'devil.'  but 
with  our  inconstant  tastes,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  it  may  be 
supplanted  by  some  other  novelty  and  obliged  to  hide  itself  until 
discovered  a  third  time  by  some  bold  seeker  after  amusement." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


tings  of  the  same  material.  .  .  .  The  vault  is  so  large  that  it  ovet- 
flows  the  unobstructed  floor  of  the  sub-basement,  and  includes  two 
rows  of  the  columns  of  the  building  within  its  area.  To  take  care 
of  these,  several  openings,  entirely  cased  in,  are  made  through  the 
vault  from  top  to  bottom. 

"  Besides  being  remarkable  in  its  general  features,  this  vault  is 
unusually  interesting  in  its  design  and  construction.    As  stated,  it  is 


By  courtesy  of  *'  Machim 
LOWER     STORY   O 


THE  LARGEST  STRONG  BOX 

A  HUGE  armor-plate  storage  vault,  two  stories  high  and  proof 
-**■  against  any  sort  of  violence  that  might  be  brought  to  bear 
against  it,  has  been  constructed  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  for  use  in  a 
New  York  safe-deposit  building.  The  building  of  armor-plate 
vaults,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  Machinery  (New  York.  Novem- 
ber), is  comparatively  new,  having  sprung  up  in  the  past  eight  or 
nine  years,  and  this  particular  vault  is  so  much  larger  than  any- 
thing else  of  its  kind  that  an  uninitiated  mechanic  would  be  per- 
plexed to  state  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  The  writer  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"This   armor-plate  vault    is  a  sort   of  glorified   safe,  to   be    I 
with  strong  boxes.   .   .   .   The  advantage  claimed   for   the    armor- 
plate  vault  overall  other  types  of  construction  is  that   it  is  fire, 
burglar,  mob,  and  earthquake  proof.     This  one  is  built  i:i  two 
stories  .   .   .   with  a  connecting  passage   between   them  carrying  a 
Stairway  and  a  passenger  elevator.     The  lower  story   is  o'_.    feet 
high,  ioCi'j    feel   long,  and   ;,o'_.    feet   wide.     The  whole  struct) 
weighs  about  1. -'oo  tons.     Jt  is  provided  with  an  'emergency  door' 
in    the   right-hand   corner   of   the    foreground   of   the    figure.       I 
upper  floor  is  82  feet  long.  9  feet   high,  and  ii)  feet  wide,  provided 
with  two  doors  for  regular  service,  one  at  either  end. 

"The  upper  vault,  in  particular,  is  to  be  equipped  on  a  seal'  of 
magnificence  exceeding  anything  of  the  kind  previously  installed. 
The  whole  room    is  to  be  finished   in  solid   bronze,  with  all   the  fit- 


•r\ ,"  New  York. 

I-'    VAULT    ON     ERECTING-KLOOR    OF  THE     ARMOR-PLATE   SHOP  OF    THE 
BETHLEHEM    STEEL  WORKS. 

intended  to  be  fire,  burglar,  mob,  and  earthquake  proof.  Danger 
from  fire  is  obviated  by  the  heavy  16-inch  coating  of  concrete  and 
fire-proofing  material  which  surrounds  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides. 
The  burglar's  chances  for  success  are  small,  as  the  walls  of  the 
vault  are  made  of  4-inch  Harveyized  steel  armor-plate,  of  the  same 
kind  as  furnished  the  Government  for  war-vessels.  Not  only 
would  the  burglar  have  to  perform  the  task  -f  getting  through 
this  case-hardened  surface,  but  to  even  reach  the  armor-plate  he 
would  have  the  reenforced  concrete  to  reckon  with.  As  may  be 
seen  from  the  cut,  the  vault  is  made  of  separate  steel  plates,  with 
numerous  joints ;  but  these  are  all  dovetailed  together  and  held 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  their  separation  impossible  from  the  out- 
side, and  the  fitting  is  so  finely  done  that  the  joints  are  impervious 
to  nitroglycerin. 

"  Barring  those  for  the  doors,  the  armor-plate  walls  are  free  from 
openings  of  any  kind,  which  a  burglar  might  use  in  beginning  his 
vault-breaking  operation.  There  are  no  holes  through  the  doors 
for  the  locking  mechanism.  The  automatic  time  lock  is  the  sole 
means  of  opening  the  vault,  once  it  has  been  locked.  For  each 
of  the  three  doors  there  are  four  clocks,  making  twelve  in  all.  All 
twelve  of  these  would  have  to  fail  simultaneously  to  make  an  acci- 
dental permanent  locking  possible.  The  clocks  are  set  for  the 
hour  of  opening  on  the  next  day.  or  any  succeeding  day.  and  the 
vault  doors  are  closed.  When  the  hour  arrives,  the  clocks  auto- 
matically throw  the  bolt-operating  mechanism  into  action  and  the 
doors  are  released,  so  that  they  can  be  opened  from  the  outside. 
\     combination  of  any  kind  is  used  for  these  main  doors." 

'i'he  vault  is  even  proof,  we  are  told,  against  a  three-inch 
ile,  the  largest  that  would  probabl]  d  by  a  mob,  and 

is  stiff  enough  not  to  collapse  if  the*  building  above  it  should 

eked  by  an  earthquake.     Its  sections  of   Han  armor- 

plate  are  ingeniously  dovetailed  togeth  -  to  be  impregnable 

■  tin  -  xterior.     All  joints  are  nitroglycerin-tight, which  means 
that  they  tit  within  0.001  inch.     The  heat  to  which  the  plates  must 
be  subjected  in  hardening  renders  this  very  difficult,  and  i;     - 
essary.  after  the   Harveyizing  pr<  lighten  out   all 

plates  with  a  powerful  hydraulic  press.  Afterward  they  are  finished 
off  by  grinding. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


LEARNING  AND  SOCIAL  STATUS  OF  THE 
PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

IT  is  doubtful  whether  the  builder  of  the  temple  in  Nehemiah's 
time  could  wield  both  the  sword  and  the  trowel  simultane- 
ously. No  one  can  serve  two  masters.  The  cool  shades  of  learn- 
ing are  not  to  be  the  lot  of  the  pioneer  missionary  any  more  than 
they  can  be  enjoyed  by  "the  man  with  the  hoe."  This,  says  a 
writer  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (London),  is  the  lot 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  clergymen  of  America,  who  are  so 
completely  eclipsed  in  scholarship  by  the  other  denominations.  It 
is  apropos  of  a  statement  in  The  Churchman  (New  York)  that  he 
expresses  this  opinion.     The  Churchman  says  : 

"We  have  almost  no  part  at  all  in  that  wave  of  Christian  scholar- 
ship which  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  our  time  and 
country ;  and  our  touch  upon  the  intellectual  life  of  the  most 
thoughtful  among  us  is  palpably  less  than  that  of  the  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists,  if  not  also  less  than  that  of  the  Baptists 
and  the  Unitarians.  .  .  .  We  have  nothing  which  corresponds,  in 
its  influence  upon  our  university  life,  with  the  theological  faculties 
at  Yale  and  Princeton  ;  we  have  no  single  isolated  seminary  which 
can  compare  with  Andover  and  Union  ;  nor  do  we  probably  at  any 
single  point  exert  that  influence  upon  the  nation's  intellectual  out- 
look which  is  done  at  Harvard  by  the  divinity  faculty  of  the 
Unitarians." 

On  which  the  writer  in  the  review  referred  to,  Herbert  W.  Hor- 
will,  comments  as  follows  : 

"  Altho  this  lamentation  appears  to  be  justified  in  the  main  by 
facts,  its  pessimistic  strain  might  be  relieved  by  the  observation  of 
more  encouraging  features  here  and  there.  For  example,  the  rep- 
utation that  is  being  gained  outside  America  by  the  theological 
writings  of  Dr.  Du  Boise,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  the 
South,  Sewanee,  suggests  that  work  of  a  high  quality  is  being  done 
in  institutions  that  are  not  prominent  in  the  public  eye.  The 
Episcopalian  colleges  are  rendering  good  service  by  their  resist- 
ance to  the  chaotic  innovations  of  the  'elective  system  '  which  hap- 
pens to  be  fashionable  for  the  monent,  and  many  of  the  Episcopalian 
secondary  boarding-schools  are  supplying  a  type  of  education  that 
is  likely  to  be  more  and  more  appreciated 

"If  the  contribution  made  by  the  Episcopal  Church  to  scholar- 
ship is  disappointing  to  some  of  her  members,  the  reason  may 
partly  be  found  in  the  severe  demands  made  upon  her  resources  by 
the  task  of  evangelization  in  a  new  country.  The  officers  of  her 
army  have  been  serving  in  the  field,  and  have  not  had  the  leisure 
to  prepare  text-books  of  military  science.  Home  missions  have 
been  carried  on  with  notable  zeal  and  enterprise.  The  large  num- 
ber of  hospitals  for  the  support  of  which  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
responsible  is  but  one  of  many  evidences  of  her  generosity  in  social 
service.  Good  work  has  been  done  among  the  negroes  of  the 
South  and  the  'poor  whites  *  of  the  mountain  regions.  In  the  West, 
the  apostolic  labors  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Chase  and  Bishop 
Whipple  have  been  continued  by  worthy  successors.  Just  now, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  missionary  districts  within  American 
territory  is  Alaska,  where  Bishop  Rowe  and  Archdeacon  Stuck 
are  engaged  in  an  undertaking  that  will  some  day  supply  a  new 
chapter  to  the  story  of  the  romance  of  missions.  There  has  lately 
been  a  great  accession  of  earnestness  in  foreign  missionary  effort, 
especially  in  China  and  Japan,  with  the  result  that  a  more  rapid 
growth  of  membership  has  been  reported  abroad  than  at  home." 

Yet  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  declined,  he  says,  as 
is  seen  from  the  statistics  in  The  World  Almanac,  from  its  early 
ascendancy,  tho  it  is  a  great  social  power.  Most  of  the  big  wed- 
dings in  New  York  take  place  in  Protestant  Episcopal  churches, 
and  a  Southern  lady  is  reported  to  have  said  that  she  was  a  Pres- 
byterian in  religion,  but  socially  an  "Episcopalian."  Mr.  Horwill 
illustrates  by  an  anecdote  the  difference  between  the  social  status 
of  an  Anglican  bishop  in  England  and  a  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  country.  In  fact,  Protestant  prelates  in 
this  country  do  not  assume  any  special  costume  en  the  street,  tho 


they  wear  the  "magpie"  paraphernalia  in  church.     On  this  point 
he  writes : 

"  The  portrait  of  the  present  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  New  York  ap- 
pearing in  The  Living  Church  Annual  the  year  following  his- 
election  showed  a  man  whose  attire  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
clerical,  and  whose  complete  freedom  from  any  clericalism  of 
aspect  was  accentuated  by  the  adornment  of  a  mustache.  The 
story  is  told  of  a  well-known  American  bishop  that  after  a  visit  to 
England,  where  at  every  turn  the  unaccustomed  address  of  'My 
Lord '  sounded  pleasantly  in  his  ears,  his  return  to  American  in- 
formality was  brought  sharply  home  to  him  on  the  quay  at  New 
York  by  the  greeting,  'Hullo,  Bish  !  been  to  Europe? '  " 


A   KOREAN   REVIVAL 

T/r  OREA  is  the  country  of  which  some  of  the  most  dramatic  and! 
■*-  **  interesting  events  in  the  missionary  world  of  the  Far  East 
are  recorded.  A  recent  revival  which  occurred  in  one  of  its  north- 
ern towns  seems  to  be  a. counterpart  in  respect  of  fervor  with  the 
late  Welsh  revival,  but  with  an  even  greater  ethical  value,  accord- 
ing to  a  writer  in  The  Church  Times  (London).  This  view  is  ex- 
prest  concerning  the  account  printed  in  the  London  Times  by  the 
Rev.  Lord  W.  Gascoyne-Cecil,  features  of  which,  he  thinks,  ought 
to  interest  students  of  religion  as  well  as  of  psychology.  The  revival 
occurred  in  the  town  of  Pyeng  Yang,  where  "work  two  bodies  of 
American  missionaries,  with  ordinary,  even  if  rather  successful 
missions."  These  missionaries  followed  the  practise  of  summon- 
ing all  their  converts  from  the  country  round  to  come  for  ten  days 
in  the  spring  to  receive  instruction  in  the  faith.  As  the  meetings 
were  purely  educational  there  were  no  moving  hymns  or  emotional 
speeches,  every  feature  of  the  ordinary  revival  being  purposely 
eliminated  by  the  leaders.  For  seven  days,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, the  meetings  progressed  in  a  commonplace  manner;  but  at 
the  close  an  event  occurred  which  with  its  consequences  is  given 
in  the  words  of  the  writer  in  The  Times : 

"Just  at  the  end,  to  the  surprize  of  the  missionary  who  was  con- 
ducting tiie  meeting,  one  of  the  Korean  men  arose  and  exprest  a 
desire  to  speak,  as  something  was  on  his  mind  which  lay  so  heavily 
on  his  conscience  that  he  could  no  longer  sit  still.  This  caused  a 
feeling  of  annoyance  to  the  conductor  of  the  service,  for  it  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  interruption,  but  he  thought  it  wiser  to  give  the 
man  leave  to  unburden  his  conscience.  The  sin  turned  out  to  be 
merely  a  feeling  of  animosity  and  injury  on  account  of  a  fancied 
slight  which  he  had  received  a  year  ago  from  the  missionary.  To' 
settle  his  doubt  the  missionary  assured  him  that  he  forgave  him 
for  his  ill-temper,  and  then  began  to  say  a  prayer.  He  reached 
only  the  word  'My  Father,'  when,  with  a  rush,  a  power  from  with- 
out seemed  to  take  hold  of  the  meeting.  The  Europeans  described 
its  manifestations  as  terrifying.  Nearly  everybody  present  was 
seized  with  the  most  poignant  sense  of  mental  anguish,  before  each 
one  his  own  sins  seemed  to  be  rising  in  condemnation  of  his  life. 
Some  were  springing  to  their  feet  pleading  for  an  opportunity  to 
relieve  their  consciences  by  making  their  abasement  known,  others 
were  silent  but  rent  with  agony,  clenching  their  fists  and  striking 
their  heads  against  the  ground,  in  the  struggle  to  resist  the  Power 
that  would  force  them  to  confess  their  misdeeds.  From  eight  in 
the  evening  to  two  in  the  morning  did  this  scene  go  on,  and  then 
the  missionaries,  horrorstruck  at  some  of  the  sins  confest,  fright- 
ened by  the  presence  of  a  Power  which  could  work  such  a  wonder, 
reduced  to  tears  by  sympathy  with  the  mental  agony  of  the  Korean 
disciples  whom  they  loved  so  dearly,  stopt  the  meeting.  Some 
went  home  to  sleep,  but  many  of  the  Koreans  spent  the  night 
awake  ;  some  in  prayer,  others  in  terrible  spiritual  conflict." 

Next  day,  it  is  said,  "the  missionaries  hoped  that  the  storm  was 
over,  and  that  the  comforting  teaching  of  the  Holy  Word  would 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  yesternight."  Such  was  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, as  the  writer  in  continuing  shows  : 

"Again  the  same  anguish,  the  same  confession  of  sins,  and  so 
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it  went  on  for  several  days.  It  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  horror 
and  gratitude  that  the  missionaries  heard  the  long  list  of  crimes 
committed  by  those  whom  they  had  hoped  were  examples  of  right- 
eousness. One  man  confest  a  crime  not  so  horrible  to  their  minds 
as  to  ours — viz.,  that  of  murdering  his  infant  daughter ;  another 
confest  a  crime  worse  even  to  Korean  ears  than  it  is  to  our  own, 
that  of  killing  his  old  and  infirm  mother  to  escape  from  the  burden 
of  her  maintenance.  A  trusted  native  pastor  confest  to  adultery, 
and  of  sexual  sins  both  natural  and  unnatural  there  were  no  lack. 
Not  only  was  there  confession,  but,  where  it  was  possible,  repara- 
tion was  made.  One  man  sold  his  house  to  repay  money  he  had 
embezzled,  and  has  since  been  homeless ;  another  returned  a 
wedge  of  gold  he  had  stolen  years  before.  Some  did  not  find 
peace  for  many  days.  One  man  struggled,  till  it  seemed  as  if  his 
health  would  give  way,  to  resist  the  power  that  was  forcing  him  to 
confession,  and  then  at  last  with  pale  face  and  downcast  eyes  came 
to  tell  his  sin.  He  was  the  trusted  native  preacher,  and  he  had 
misused  his  position  to  rob  the  mission.  He  furnished  an  exact 
account  of  his  defalcations,  and  has  since  repaid  every  penny  of 
the  money.  When  we  reached  Pyeng  Yang  the  storm  was  over. 
At  the  meeting  I  attended,  what  struck  me  most  was  the  look  of 
quiet  devotion  which  shone  on  many  faces.  There  were  no  ex- 
clamations cf  theatrical  piety,  no  reference  to  a  man's  own  sins  and 
conversion.  The  meeting  took  these  for  granted.  At  first  it  was 
feared  that  the  confession  of  such  heinous  sins  would  injure  the 
Christian  body  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  deeply  imprest,  for  they  said,  'These  men  under  torture 
would  not  have  confest  such  sins,  how  great  must  be  the  power  of 
this  religion.'  This  was  told  me  as  the  opinion  of  a  heathen 
Korean  exprest  to  an  English  layman.  .  .  .  Bishop  Turner  said 
that  what  most  imprest  him  about  this  great  turning  to  Christ  was 
that  the  Koreans  as  a  nation  were  not  emotional." 


MORAL  HEROISM  IN   MONCURE  D. 
CONWAY 

SOUTHERN  officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy  who  stood  by  the 
Union  during  the  Civil  War  are  held  in  grateful  memory  by 
the  North,  but  probably  few  of  those  in  civil  life  who  made  equal 
sacrifices  for  their  convictions  are  remembered  at  all.  One  of  these 
was  Moncure  D.  Conway,  in  whom  the  quality  of  moral  courage 
has  rarely  been  better  personified.  So  observes  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  in  referring  to  the  death  of  Conway  in 
Paris  on  November  15.  He  became  an  exile  from  his  Virginia 
home  because  he  was  outspoken  against  slavery.  Later,  it  is  said, 
he  "resigned  his  pulpit  in  Washington  to  another  where  the  al- 
ternative was  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  human  liberty." 
The  phases  of  mental  and  spiritual  life  through  which  he  passed 
are  given  by  a  writer  in  the  Springfield  Republican  in  these  words  : 

"  Conway  was  of  an  old  Virginia  family — nay,  of  many  old  Vir- 
ginia families,  for  his  lineage  comprized  blood  of  English  and 
Irish,  Huguenot  and  Roman  Catholic,  since  the  early  settlement 
of  the  country.  He  was  a  paradox  of  men  ;  for  Virginian  tho  he 
was,  and  full  of  the  F.  F.  V.  pride  at  bottom,  he  was  a  vehement 
antislavery  worker ;  and  beginning  life  as  a  Methodist  minister,  he 
rapidly  developed  antagonism  to  all  religious  dogmas,  and  be- 
came a  free-thinker  in  the  widest  and  strongest  sense.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  the  Western  classics  and  of  the  Asiatic  faiths,  and  be- 
lieved that  there  was  as  much  truth  in  the  ancienter  religions  as  in 
the  newest.  He  was  a  fruitful  author,  and  entered  into  unusual 
fields  with  a  free  spirit,  a  keen  insight,  and  an  imaginative  sympa- 
thy. Moreover,  he  attained  the  possession  of  a  real  literary  style. 
brilliant  often,  and  always  most  expressive  and  interesting.  No 
one  ever  read  a  book  of  Conway's  without  being  fascinated  by  the 
learning  of  the  man,  and  the  grace  with  which  that  learning  was 
made  vital.  It  was  not  detrimental  to  the  reader's  appreciation 
that  Conway  swept  so  freely  away  all  the  cobwebs  of  legend  and 
superstition,  relegating  these  to  their  own  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  human  ideas,  and  giving  none  of  them  authority.  His 
own  religion  was  the  simplest  possible ;  it  was  dissociated  from 
every  organized  theology,  and  rested  solely  on  the  experiences  of 
the  human  soul.  All  the  modes  of  thought  and  all  the  creeds  of 
the  world  were  phases  of  this  great  and  yet  unwritten  history,  to 


which  his  own  writings  were  only  contributions.  In  his  later  years- 
he  grew  more  and  more  estranged  from  the  arbitrary  dicta  of  the 
makers  of  religions.  Personally  there  was  no  more  delightful 
companion,  no  more  genial  and  entertaining  conversationalist. 
Out  of  the  vast  wealth  of  his  knowledge  of  the  past  and  his  con- 
sideration of  the  future,  he  furnished  food  for  all  who  had  the 
capacity  for  thought.  He  was  in  his  elder  years  a  distinguished 
and  exceptional  personage.  Every  one  rose  to  do  him  honor. 
And  his  wit,  his  somewhat  dry  humor,  his  ready  expression  and 
quick  response,  his  brilliant  retort,  his  graceful  turn  of  comment, 
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MONCURE   D.    CONWAY, 

Who  began  as  a  Methodist  preacher,  but  ended  with  a  religion 
'dissociated  from  every  organized  theology,"  and  resting  "solely 
on  the  experiences  of  the  human  soul." 

were,  as  aforesaid,  fascinating.     One  never  felt  that  Conway  wa* 
more  than  touched  on  the  borders  of  the  realm  in  which  he  dwelt." 

Mr.  Conway  was  born  in  Stafford  County.  \'a.,  March  17,  1S32,. 
and  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Pa.,  and  at  Harvard 
Divinity  School.  For  four  years  he  was  a  Methodist  minister, 
then  embraced  the  Unitarian  faith,  and  in  1861  gave  up  preaching 
to  devote  his  energies  to  the  antislavery  cause.  It  was  in  the  in- 
terests of  this  cause  that  he  went  to  London,  where,  after  the  close 
of  the  war.  he  settled  and  became  a  preacher  to  the  independent 
congregation  of  South  Place  Chapel.  Literature,  religion,  and 
moral  reform  went  hand  in  hand  in  his  interest.  The  New-Eng- 
land circle  about  Cambridge  and  Concord  were  his  intimates,  as 
were  men  of  equal  caliber  in  England  after  his  residence  was  taken 
up  there.     We  read  in  the  Boston  Transcript  : 

"  Living  almost  forty  years  in  London,  he  met  on  equal  terms 
such  men  as  Carlyle  and  Gladstone,  and  was  able  from  personal 
knowledge  to  make  that  classification  of  our  friends,  and  the  de- 
grees of  their  interest  during  the  war  which  has  become  an  author- 
ity. In  this  category  Mr.  Conway  asserts  that  two-thirds  of  the 
British  writers  were  on  the  side  of  the  Union  :  that  Newman.  Mill. 
Hughes.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Huxley.  Tyndall,  Swinburne.  Lord 
Houghton.  Cannes.  Fawcett,  Frederic  Harrison.  Leslie  Stephen. 
William  Allingham.  and  the  Kossettis  warmly  favored  the  North — 
that  Ruskin,  Froude.  Spencer,  and  a  few  others  were  silent,  sim- 
ply because  they  hated  war  and  did  not  believe  that  any  good 
would  come  of  it — that  Carlyle  believed  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  altho  opposed  to  emancipation:   that  Tennyson's  silence 
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was  due    ■    .American  denunciations  of  England,  and  that  Charles 
Kingsley  alone  wai  mlj  espoused  the  cause  of  the  South." 

The  Springfield  Republican  thus  summarizes  his  literary  out- 
put : 

"  His  books  may  be  noted  here.  They  include  '  Demonology  and 
Devil  Lore.'  a  remarkable  compend  of  tradition  and  superstition  ; 
'The  Wandering  Jew,' a  history  and  examination  of  that  legend; 
'The  Sacred  Anthology,' a  highly  valuable  book  of  comparative 
religions;  'George  Washington  and  Mount  Vernon';  a  noteworthy 
life  of  Thomas  Paine,  lives  of  Hawthorne,  Thomas  Carlyle,  and 
Edmund  Randolph ;  'Barons  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Rappahan- 
nock,' 'Emerson  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  'Solomon  and  Solomonic 
Literature,'  and,  latest,  his  two  volumes  of  autobiography— one  of 
the  most  excellent  of  such  books." 


CLERICAL  RAILWAY  RATES 

WH 1  LE  the  subject  of  the  minister's  inadequate  salary  is  so 
much  discust,  the  corollary  question  of  the  special  reduc- 
tion of  railway  rates  to  traveling  ministers  becomes  one  of  inter- 
est. Some  railroads  have  already  discontinued  the  reduced  rate 
allowed  to  the  clergy,  and  others  have  practically  served  notice 
that  they  intend  to  do  so.  These  acts  have  met  the  approval  of 
The  Presbyterian  Banner  ( Pittsburg)  on  the  ground  of  the  plea 
for  "equal  rights."  Such  a  plea  of  course  implies  equal  rights  in 
the  matter  of  salaries  as  well  as  in  the  question  of  paying  railway 
rates.  "Pay  ministers  as  others  are  paid,  and  then  let  them  pay 
as  do  others,"  was  the  principle  enunciated.  Ideally  this  principle 
is  approved  by  the  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate j  but  a  writer 
in  that  journal  goes  on  to  point  out  certain  facts  that  no  possible 
reconstruction  of  conditions  can  ever  change.     He  says  : 

"One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  there  are  now,  always  have  been, 
and  always  will  be  a  multitude  of  ministers  who  are  underpaid. 
Their  living  is  not  only  not  what  might  be  called  'comfortable/ 
but  it  is  a  mere  existence.  They  have  the  barest  necessaries  of 
life,  and  their  children  must  be  put  to  work  at  the  earliest  possible 
age  to  aid  in  their  own  support.  .  .  .  And.  now,  however  little 
clerical  discount  may  mean  to  ministers  who  are  well  or  fairly  well 
paid,  to  these  struggling  men  and  their  families  it  is  no  small 
matter." 

This  journal  insists  that  the  "clerical  rate"  ought  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  gratuity,  but  as  a  simple  recognition  of  unre- 
quited services.     Further : 

"If  a  railroad  employs  a  laborer,  a  clerk,  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor, 
it  pays  him  for  his  services  in  cash,  or  tree  transportation,  or  both  ; 
but  when  it  calls  on  a  minister  to  administer  consolation  to  its  sick 
or  dying,  or  to  bury  its  dead,  it  never  thinks  of  tendering  him  any 
remuneration.  The  same  is  true  in  all  other  cases.  Other  men 
are  paid  for  their  services,  but  the  minister  is  the  servant  of  the 
public.  He  not  only  ministers  to  his  own  church,  lor  which  he 
may  be  assumed  to  be  paid  in  his  salary,  but  he  seises  the  whole 
community,  visiting  the  sick  and  burying  the  dead  who  have  had 
no  connection  with  his  church,  and  for  which  service  he  not  only 
receives  no  compensation,  but  often  does  it  at  his  own  cost.     Busy 

paston,  ku.  _:.  zi  :'..^'..    ::.....  and  strength 

is  consumed  in  this  outside  and  unrequited  labor.     The  clerical 
discounts  received  do  not  pay  a  tit]  worth. 

lot  defending  clerical   rar<->.  oi  arguing  for  their 
•continuanre.     They  grew  up  in  the  a  voluntary  recognition 

on  the  part  of  the  people  of  unpaid  ndered  byministi 

It  never  was   a  gratuity,  nor  was   it   half-pay   for  sui 
We  do  not  pli  ad  for  the  continuance  of  the  do 

claim  that  it  shall  be  understood,  and  that  ministers  because  they 
have  been  given  th<  dl  not  he  put  in  the  position 

mendicants.     Including  all  such  favors  thi  never  I 

adequately  remum  nor  will  they  be  in  i1  ii    th     dis- 

■  counts  are  [  yet  we  re  they  would  pn 

the discontinua  dl  such  aid.  and  would  render  outside  serv- 

es entirely  free,   i  than  be  suspected  ol   being  objects  oi 

charity,  and  thus  made  to  differ  from  their  fellows," 


SUNDAY  CLOSING   IN  ENGLAND  AND 
GERMANY 

'  I  'HE  Sunday-closing  movement  in  Europe,  which  recently  be- 
-1  came  operative  in  France,  is  extending  the  sphere  of  its 
activity.  England  is  agitating  to  complete  the  tale  of  its  suspended 
activities  on  Sunday  by  an  all-day  closure  of  the  public-houses, 
while  Frankfort  has  proved  that  it  can  get  along  without  the  Con- 
tinental Sunday  and  has  instituted  something  of  an  English  Sun- 
day. A  conference  was  held  in  London  on  November  6,  attended 
by  delegates  from  all  parts  of  England,  representing  "the  great  re- 
ligious bodies,  the  temperance  societies,  all  political  parties,  and 
every  section  of  the  community."  The  specific  purpose  of  the 
convention,  the  Manchester  Guardian  states,  "was  to  consider 
what  can  be  done  to  secure  the  inclusion  of  a  Sunday  closing  in 
the  Licensing  Bill  of  next  session,  and  how  to  induce  the  framers 
of  the  bill  'to  provide  for  the  efficiency,  stability,  and  permanence 
of  Sunday  closing  by  treating  it  as  a  national  matter,  and  not  a 
question  for  local  decision,  and  by  providing  against  the  abuses 
and  evils  which  arise  from  the  Sunday  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  in  clubs,  railway  stations  to  travelers,  and  by  wholesale 
dealers.'" 

The  chairman  of  the  convention,  Mr.  R.  W.  Perks,  M.P.,  who 
lately  visited  America  in  the  interests  of  the  "brotherhood  idea  " 
among  Methodist  denominations,  "declared  emphatically  in  favor 
of  a  universal  system  of  Sunday  closing."  The  Guardian  reports 
him  as  saying : 

"The  difficulties  in  the  case  of  local  closing  are  only  too  mani- 
fest when  you  go  down  to  the  frontiers  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  troubles  that  have  arisen  there  would  be  aggravated  not  ten, 
but  a  hundred  or  a  thousandfold  were  every  local  authority  in  this 
country  permitted  to  adopt  or  reject  Sunday  closing.  Moreover, 
we  have  always  advocated  Sunday  closing  not  merely  on  religious 
grounds,  but  for  economic  and  labor  reasons,  and  as  an  act'of  jus- 
tice to  the  working  classes." 

The  resolution  that  was  carried  reads  thus : 

"  That  in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  Sunday  closing  and  of 
the  unanimity  of  Christian  churches,  of  temperance  reformers,  of 
labor  leaders,  and  of  citizens  generally  oncthe  question  this  con- 
ference earnestly  appeals  to  his  Majesty's  Government  to  make 
Sunday  closing  on  national  lines  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Licensing  Bill  to  be  introduced  next  session  ;  and  that  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  be  requested  to  re- 
ceive a  deputation  on  the  question  at  an  early  date." 

Frankfort,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle, 
is  taking  the  lead  in  "the  growing  German  movement  for  a  near 
approacli  to  the  English  Sunday."     We  read  : 

"The  shopkeepers  of  Frankfort  (and  many  of  the  people)  did 
not  at  all  like  to  have  this  Sunday  rest  imposed  upon  them. 
'Now,'  said  Herr  Lautenschlager  [chairman  of  many  municipal 
committees],  'they  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  nobody  would  agree 
to  restore  the  old  conditions.'  How  was  it  possible  to  introduce 
our  Sunday  by-laws  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants?  Nothing 
simpler.  The  authorities  thought  it  would  be  a  benefit.  So  it 
was  done. 

"'We  must   sometimes   introduce  reforms  against   the  will  of  the 
public,'  said  the  Stadtrat,  with  the  smile  of  the  benevolent  despot  ; 
but  explaining  at  the  same  lime   that  such   things  were  done  under 
permit  of  the  German   Parliament.     And  the  Jews?    No  end  of 
time  was  spent  over  the  Jewish  difficulty  in  Lord  Avebury's  Com- 
mittee.    In    Frankfort,   where  Jews  are  numerous  enough,  not  a 
murmur  seems  to  have  been  heard.     The  good  Jews  take  their  two 
Sundays  instead   of  one.  and  make  no  fuss  about   it — perhaps  be- 
e  it  would   be  of  no  use.      Of  course   Sunday  closing  even    in 
mkforl  is   nol    exactly  English   Sunday  closing.     Theaters  and 
not  affected;  and  there  are  exemptions  for  certain 
arlyhoursoJ  theday.     The  municipal  tram-cars 
and  the  railways  are   busy.      Hut  with  these  exceptions  and  after 
o'i  lo<  1    Frankfort  is   tar  more  like  an  English  city  on  Sunday 
than  ly  any  other  Continental  town." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


PREACHING  THE  GOSPEL  OF  BEAUTY 
TO  AMERICA 

WHEN  Charles  Eliot  Norton  began  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
beauty  from  his  chair  at  Harvard,  he  was  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness ;  but  he  has  had  the  good  fortune,  the  happiness 
granted  to  few  prophets,  to  see  the  day  when  his  country  is  ac- 
cepting his  teaching.  He  has  demonstrated 
throughout  his  life  "the  efficacy  of  criticism, 
conceived  broadly,  in  a  modern  democracy," 
says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
In  the  eighty  years  he  completed  on  Novem- 
ber 16  he  has  seen  the  dawning  of  the  higher 
civilization  in  America,  and  lias  himself  had 
no  small  part  in  it.  In  his  early  years,  says 
this  writer,  Europe,  and  especially  Italy,  re- 
vealed to  him  the  immense  part  beauty  has 
had,  and  ought  to  have,  in  the  development  of 
the  highest  qualities  in  individuals  and  in 
races.  By  his  study  of  the  fine  arts  he  arrived 
at  "rational  conclusions  concerning  the  degree 
to  which  a  civilization  can  be  measured  by 
its  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting." 
Thirty-two  years  ago  he  entered  upon  his 
Harvard  professorship  of  the  fine  arts ;  and 
at  first,  as  the  writer  observes,  .few  of  his 
students  and  fewer  still  of  the  outside  public 
understood  him- — a  fact  which  "seems  almost 
ludicrous  now,  when  nearly  every  important 
American  city  has  its  art  museum."  The 
power  he  wielded  in  his  position  is  set  forth 
in  these  words  : 


"  He  made  his  professorship  a  fountain  of 
the  humanities.  For  he  was  not  only  a  mas- 
ter in  his  specialty,  but  also  a  cultivated 
man — a  combination  which  modern  erudition  almost  precludes. 
Younger  men  went  to  him  for  advice  on  books,  or  conduct,  or  pol- 
itics, or  religion,  because  they  found  that  his  lectures  were  satu- 
rated with  human  interest,  and  that  the  lecturer  himself  was  the 
most  hospitable  of  scholars.  Harvard,  in  transition  from  college 
to  university,  was  particularly  fortunate  to  have  in  its  faculty  such 
an  exemplar  of  culture.  Whether  his  counsel  were  followed  or 
not.  it  never  passed  unheeded.  He  spoke  as  the  enlightened  critic  ; 
as  one  whose  standard  was  not  local,  wlio.se  experience  of  men  and 
books  was  wide,  and  whose  aptitudes  and  discipline  lay  in  the 
field  where  the  highest  type  of  men  is  developed. 

"The  service  of  a  critic  like  Mr.  Norton,  especially  in  our  time 
and  country,  can  not  be  overestimated.  Assuming  that,  because 
the  United  States  is  a  great  experiment,  it  can  not  be  helped  by 
the  past,  people  repeat  blunders  which  a  knowledge  of  the  past 
would  teach  them  to  avoid.  It  is  the  function  of  criticism  to  pub- 
lish this  knowledge.  Public  men  resent  such  interference:  and 
there  was  no  better  proof  that  Mr.  Norton's  criticism  cut  deep  than 
the  scorn  which  some  of  them  pretended  to  feel  for  the  'mere 
critic,'  the  'common  scold.*  the  'pharisee.'  the 'man  who  would  not 
come  down  into  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  arena,"  but  who  sat  aloof 
and  belittled  the  efforts  of  the  patriotic  gladiators.  The  language 
of  such  as  they  has  not  changed  since  the  first  demagog  misled  the 
first  popular  assembly.  Much  of  the  effectiveness  of  Mr.  Norton's 
criticism  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  spoke  for  the  conscience  of 
that  remnant,  which  is  hated  by  its  own  generation  and  haloed  by 
the  next.  The  courage  required  to  stand  out  against  popular 
frenzy,  to  utter  truths  which  will  alienate  one's  associates,  is  rare. 
Yet  it  has  been  so  natural  to  Mr.  Norton  that  he  probably  has 
never  thought  of  it  as  a  virtue  in  his  own  case.  Unless  a  nation 
wishes  to  sink  to  a  level  of  self-conceit  and  swagger  which  doom 
it  to  decay,  it  will  learn  that  he  is  the  true  patriot  who  sets  before 
it  the  highest  standards.  Such  patriotic  service  Mr.  Norton  has 
rendered  his  countrymen  for  half  a  century." 


PROF.  CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON, 

A  critic  whose  effectiveness  has  been  "due 
to  the  fact  that  he  spoke  for  the  conscience  of 
that  remnant  which  is  hated  by  its  own  gene- 
ration and  haloed  by  the  next." 


In  his  "Church-building  in  the  Middle  Ages"  Mr.  Norton  is  said 
to  have  "embodied  many  of  his  ideas  on  the  philosophy  of  art, 
besides  giving  the  most  interesting  and  exhaustive  account  in  Eng- 
lish of  the  way  in  which  three  of  the  great  monuments  of  medieval 
architecture  were  planned  and  carried  out."  He  was.  also,  one  of 
the  founders  of  The  Nation  (New  York;,  and  a  counsellor  to  whom 
Mr.  Godkin,  its  editor,  "turned  in  any  emergency  for  criticism  and 
support."  Earlier  he  had  "fostered  the  proj- 
ect which  resulted  in  The  Atlantic  Month- 
ly," and  for  six  years  was  the  editor  of  The 
North  American  Review.  "Every  consider- 
ation of  Mr.  Norton's  detailed  activity  leads 
back  to  the  personality  of  the  man  himself," 
says  the  writer  in  The  Evening  Post,  an 
estimate  of  which  he  gives  in  these  words  : 

"What  is  the  secret  of  his  charm,  the  ki 
his  power?  On  the  moral  side,  he  has  had 
conscience  and  courage  ;  on  the  critical  side, 
taste  ;  on  the  human  side,  sympathy.  To  a 
far  greater  degree  than  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
Mr.  Norton  has  had  taste— which  that  quaint 
genius  defined  as  'the  feminine  of  genius' — 
for  he  has  had  catholicity.  He  has  not  only 
gone  straight  to  the  acknowledged  masters  of 
world-books,  but  has  been  quick  to  discern 
the  promising  new-comers.  Many  an  author 
who  has  since  achieved  distinction  can  recall 
that  his  first  recognition  came  from  Shady 
Hill. 

"Such  recognition  springs  from  hospitality 
of  spirit  not  less  than  from  taste  ;  and  Norton 
has  been  the  companion  of  the  e"lite  of  two 
generations.  Thanks  to  these,  he  has  mingled 
as  freely  with  his  elders — with  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Carlyle,  Fitzgerald,  as  with  his 
nearer  contemporaries — Lowell,  Stephen,  and 
Ruskin,  Godkin  and  Curtis — as  with  his 
juniors,  from  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  Bryceand 
Mr.  James,  down  to  the  young  undergraduate  of  to-day.  What  his 
friendship  meant  can  be  read  in  the  tragic  letters  of  John  Ruskin, 
whom  he  steadied  in  great  moral  crises  and  whose  genius  he  guided 
to  produce  some  of  its  most  precious  work.  In  the  Letters  of 
Leslie  Stephen  you  find  that  it  is  again  the  friend  of  Shady  Hill  to 
whom  the  most  intimate  messages  are  written,  and  from  whom 
come  suggestions  and  advice.  How  loyal  and  tender  and  discreet 
that  friendship  has  been  appears  also  in  the  editing  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  of  Lowell,  and  Ruskin.  and 
Curtis.  One  might  almost  imagine  that  Mr.  Norton  has  been  too 
solicitous  of  the  fame  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries  to  take  any 
thought  for  his  own." 


SOME   CAPRICES  OF  OUR  LANGUAGE 

ONE  method  by  which  the  language  grows  is  shown  us  in  a 
vivisectionist  study  of  that  element  known  as  " expletives  " 
by  Prof.  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  who  points  out  "two  agencies 
which  have  led  and  always  will  lead"  to  the  employment  of  these 
irregular  expressions.  One  is  "the  desire  to  impart  clearness  to 
expression,  the  other  to  impart  energy."  When  we  say  from  hone. 
for  example,  the  preposition  from  is  superfluous^  but  has  gained 
and  retained  its  position  in  the  language  since  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury :  and.  "from  the  days  of  Wyclif  and  Chaucer  to  those  of 
Tennyson  and  Browning."  it  is  possible  to  "point  to  an  unbroken 
line  of  great  authors  regularly  employing  it."  Among  a  number 
of  other  illustrations  the  point  is  perhaps  most  vividly  illustrated 
by  one  which  is  at  present  knocking  for  admission,  but  with  little 
chance,  the  professor  thinks,  of  getting  beyond  the  slang  stage 
where  it  is  now  domiciled.     The  expression  is,  "Where  are  we  at :  " 
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Professor  Lounsbury.  writing  in  Harper's  Magazine  (November), 
observe 

"  It  came  into  general  notice  a  few  years  ago  in  consequence  of 
its  employment  by  a  delegate  to  a  political  convention.  Owing  to 
circumstances  attending  its  utterance,  its  very  linguistic  impropri- 
ety not  only  arrested  the  popular  attention,  but  caused  it  to  strike 
the  popular  fancy.  In  fact,  the  almost  grotesque  superrluousness 
of  the  at  so  tickled  the  national  sense  of  humor  that  men  every- 
where were  led  to  adopt  it  in  the  language  of  slang  ;  and  from 
slang  to  good  usage  there  is  sometimes  but  a  step.  In  this  case 
that  step  has  never  been  taken.  An  extension  of  its  employment 
beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  is  now  confined  is  rendered  improba- 
ble, because  men  seem  to  feel  no  need  of  it  in  serious  utterance; 
for  in  their  view  it  fails  to  impart  additional  clearness  or  force  to 
what  they  have  to  say. 

'"  Vet  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  expression,  tho  it  has  not  been  a 
common  one.  It  has  been  heard  at  various  times  and  in  various 
places  in  the  popular  speech.  Instances  occasionally  turn  up  in 
the  past  of  its  employment  by  persons  who  would  not,  indeed,  be 
appealed  to  as  authorities  in  usage,  but  who  nevertheless  stand 
out  conspicuously  among  their  fellows  as  men  of  action.  It  is 
Scott  who.  in  his  novel  of  'Old  Mortality,"  represents  Graham  of 
Claverhouse  as  telling  his  prisoner  Morton  that  lie  had  half  a  mind 
to  contrive  for  him  six  months"  imprisonment  in  order  to  procure 
him  the  pleasure  of  reading  Froissart.  The  novelist  intended  by 
the  remark  to  give  to  the  reader  a  high  opinion  of  the  culture  of 
the  chieftain  so  hated  of  the  Covenanters.  He  may  have  been 
fully  warranted  in  so  doing.  Claverhouse  is  reported  to  have  been 
fond  of  literature,  and  he  certainly  pursued  his  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews.  Vet  in  an  age  when  spelling  had  not  as- 
sumed its  present  sacred  character,  he  spelled  abominably  enough 
to  'shock  the  sensibilities  of  those  ordinarily  indifferent  about  the 
subject;  and  while  he  exprest  himself  vigorously,  he  frequently 
did  so  in  the  vernacular  of  the  class  of  rural  gentry  to  which  by 
origin  he  belonged.  It  may  therefore  occasion  no  surprize  to  find 
him  observing,  in  a  report  to  his  superior  concerning  his  ill  success 
in  suppressing  conventicles,  that  one  of  the  clergymen  had 
preached  that  very  day  'the  matter  of  three  miles  from  the  place 
where  we  were  at.'  " 

The  expression  has  only  made  its  way  into  the  speech  of  the 
educated,  the  professor  points  out.  "when  employed  with  more  or 
less  of  a  humorous  intent.  Into  the  language  of  literature  it  has 
never  made  its  way  at  all."  But  the  case  is  different  with  another 
locution,  apparently  resembling  it  and  yet  essentially  different. 
Thus : 

"We  are  frequently  told  that  such  an  expression  as  'Where  are 
you  going  to?'  is  incorrect,  not  to  say  vulgar.  On  the  contrary, 
if  we  are  purposing  to  hold  fast  to  strictness  of  speech,  to  is  essen- 
tial and  should  always  appear.  From  the  etymological  point  of 
view,  'Where  are  you  going?'  is  totally  unjustifiable.  Nothing 
but  usage  can  be  pleaded  in  its  favor." 

To  understand  the  error  contained  in  the  expression  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  fundamental  distinction  between  there  and 
thither  and  -chert  and  whither  is  that  "in  each  case  the  former  of 
the  two  correlative  terms  is  properly  used  with  verbs  of  rest,  the 
latter  with  verbs  of  motion."      The  professor  continues  : 

"The  speech  of  Ruth  to  Naomi  in  our  version  of  the  Bible  illus- 
trates adequately  the  exact  employment  of  the  two  adverbs. 
'Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go,'  says  the  daughter-in-law.  'and 
where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge.' 

"Students  of  German  are  well  aware  that  precisely  the  same 
distinction  exists  between  the  use  of  zoo,  'where."  and  wohin, 
'whither.'  In  this  cognate  tongue  it  has  been  strictly  preserved. 
But  in  English,  colloquial  use  early  encroached  upon  the  one  ety- 
mologically  correct.  Even  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  where  was 
used  occasionally  with  verbs  of  motion.  As  time  passed  on,  the 
practise  of  doing  so  became  more  and  more  common.  At  last  it 
has  grown  to  be  practically  universal  in  conversation.  But  the 
literary  language  has  never  given  up  whither  in  places  where  it 
properly  belongs,  tho  the  employment  of  it  has  been  largely  cur- 
tailed. There  are  authors,  however,  by  whom  it  is  reguarly  era- 
-ployed,  whenever  this  can  be  done  without  giving  to  the  sentence 
.an  air  of  stiffness.     Thackeray,  for  instance,  throughout  his  novels 


remained  fairly  faithful  to  all  these  strictly  correct  etymological 
forms.  His  characters  generally  come  and  go  hither  and  thither 
instead  of  here  and  there.  It  was  clearly  a  matter  which  lay  near 
his  heart.  But  he  could  not  always  live  up  to  the  lofty  ideal  of 
linguistic  virtue  which  he  cherished.  When  he  came  to  some  of 
the  compound  forms,  he  broke  down.  Instead  of  saying  whither- 
soever, which  with  his  convictions  he  was  morally  bound  to  do,  he 
was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  pusillanimously  substituting  wher- 
ever. Necessarily  in  the  representation  of  colloquial  speech  he 
felt  compelled  to  conform  to  its  requirements  ;  but  even  there  it  is 
to  be  said  for  him  that  he  only  conformed  to  them  under  compul- 
sion, and  occasionally  did  not  conform  to  them  at  all." 

One  gains  the  impression  from  studying  the  practise  of  the  best 
modern  authors,  says  Professor  Lounsbury,  "  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  observe  the  strict  distinction  between  these 
sets  of  adverbs." 


THE  INCUBUS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ILLUSTRATOR 

T^OLLOW  my  leader"  is  the  game  which,  according  to  the 
-*-  showing  of  a  prominent  art  critic,  is  being  madly  played  in 
the  held  of  American  illustration.  Publishers  and  editors,  it  is 
charged,  have  lost  for  this  art  the  proud  position  it  once  held  of 
being  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  have  made  it  a  perfunctory  thing  by 
following  along  the  path  of  proved  successes.  The  vogue  created 
by  a  few  exceptionally  gifted  men  has  been  perpetuated  by  endless 
repetitions,  the  successful  artist  either  being  called  upon  to  imitate 
himself  or  forced  to  see  a  company  of  imitators  of  inferior  caliber 
going  through  his  particular  tricks.  Europe,  and  especially  Ger- 
many, we  are  told  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin,  learned  from  Ameri- 
can illustration  in  its  palmy  days  the  lesson  of  allowing  the  artist 
"all  possible  latitude  of  choice  and  treatment  of  subject"  and  of 
calling  forth  the  energy  of  the  manufacturing  staff  in  the  processes 
of  reproduction.  Now  it  has  taken  away  the  palm,  and  also  the 
managers  and  foremen  "who  learned  their  business  in  New  York 
in  the  palmy  days  of  American  illustration."  Americans,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  "  settled  back  into  a  complacent  consciousness  of 
their  superiority."  Mr.  Caffin,  writing  in  The  Independent  (New 
Vork,  November  21),  sees  this  difference  between  present  condi- 
tions at  home  and  abroad  : 

"Just  as  the  excellence  of  the  foreign  press-work  is  based  upon 
encouragement  of  the  personality  of  the  individual  craftsman,  so 
the  greater  virility,  variety,  and  originality  of  foreign  illustrations 
are  due  to  the  complete  freedom  permitted  to  the  artists.  They 
are  not  only  allowed  to  be  themselves,  but  every  encouragement  is 
given  them  to  rely  upon  their  own  individuality  of  style  and  ieel- 
ing.  In  our  own  country,  however,  an  opposite  tendency  has  been 
for  several  years  apparent.  I  am  not  specifying  names  in  this  brief 
review  of  present-day  illustration  or  I  could  give  an  imposing  list 
of  artists  whose  work  is  admirable,  tho  many  of  them  have  been 
forced  by  the  popularity  which  they  have  attained  to  go  on  and  on 
producing  work  along  the  same  groove  of  subject  and  manner. 
Accordingly  what  started  with  being  originality  has  become  stere- 
otyped by  repetition.  For  the  editorial  policy  is  rather  to  repeat 
or  imitate  proved  successes  than  to  venture  into  untried  paths. 
Hence,  if  a  publisher  does  hit  upon  an  artist  with  a  distinctively 
personal  quality  that  proves  attractive  to  the  public,  straightway 
other  publishers  also  try  to  get  his  services,  or,  failing  this,  en- 
courage some  form  of  imitation  that  seems  to  them  'good  enough.'  " 

The  sameness  which  has  come  to  pervade  the  subject  matter  of 
our  illustrations  is  traced  by  the  writer  to  the  opinion  he  supposes 
generally  held  by  editors  that  "everything  in  life  comes  back  to 
the  man  and  the  woman,"  and  consequently  their  belief  that  "there 
must  be  a  sex  interest."     He  continues  : 

"At  any  rate,  the  publishers  banked  on  this  proposition  and 
compelled  its  expression  in  illustration.  But  as  the  average  grown 
person,  who  does  not  confine  his  experience  to  an  office  chair, 
knows  that  life  presents  many  other  vital  problems  besides  those 
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BERTIE    FALLS    IN    LOVE    AT   FIRST    SIGHT   WITH    ANGELINA    AND   ETHELHERTA. 

This  and  the  drawing  below  from  Oliver  Herford's  "  The  Astonishing  Tale  of  a  Pen  and  Ink  Puppet,  or  the  Genteel  Art  of  Illustrating,"'  caricatures  the  "  artis. 
tic  futility"  of  modern  illustrating.  In  the  series  the  faces  are  always  the  same,  and  the  figures,  made  up  of  cards  fastened  together,  are  "  disposed  in  imitation! 
of  different  familiar  pictures  of  the  girl  and  beau." 


of  sex,  it  was  necessary  to  address  the  illustrations  to  the  young 
people,  who  are  still  in  the  glamours  of  adolescence.  So  the  'girl ' 
has  been  exploited  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  every  conceiva- 
ble condition  of  complacent  inanity,  musing  on  her  own  charms 
or  consciously  submitting  them  to  the  besotted  stare  of  her  square- 
jawed  'beau.'  And,  as  repetition  grows  stale,  the  'sentiment' 
must  be  flogged  into  a  semblance  of  interest  by  technical  exagger- 
ation. The  beau  becomes  more  square  and  rigid,  the  girl's  sweet- 
ness drawn  out  longer  and  longer,  until  figure  and  suggestion  of 
life  are  buried  in  an  avalanche  of  frou-frou.  Finally,  like  the 
Cheshire  cat,  the  original  'girl  and  beau  '  have  vanished  except  for 
the  vacuity  of  their  facial  expression. 

"It  may  seem  excessive  to  characterize  as  erotic  the  mass  of 
'girl-and-beau  '  stuff  to  which  our  young  people  have  for  so  long 
been  treated  by  the  publishers.  But  since  there  is  never — or  al- 
most never — any  suggestion  in  these  drawings  that  the  girl  has,  or 
would  think  it  worth  while  to  have,  any  mental  or  spiritual  fasci- 
nation; that  it  is  simply  her  person  and  her  toilet  which  she  is  al- 
ways exploiting  and  upon  which  the  sodden  rapture  of  the  beau  is 
fastened,  I  do  not  think  the  expression  over-strong." 

Another  "lucrative  and  popular  vogue  in  illustration  "  the  writer 
calls  the  "kid  in  art,"  which  matches,  in  its  power  to  arouse  his 
disgust,  the  grown-up  brother  of  the  "sweater-and-breeches " 
brand.     We  read  concerning  the  "  kid  "  : 

"In  the  publisher's  estimation  it  is  second  in  value  only  to  the 
'girl-and-beau  '  brand ;  perhaps  even  exceeds  the  latter,  since  it  is 
supposed  to  appeal  to  persons  of  all  ages.  Here  again  the  origin 
was  good.  Certain  illustrators  represented  the  child  with  a  poetry 
of  feeling,  delicate  humor,  and  tender  imagination.  But  an  unde- 
served fate  overtook  them.  They  created  a  vogue.  The  child  is 
exploited  until,  to  remedy  the  tediousness  of  reiteration,  exagger- 
ation is  resorted  to  and  the  child  becomes  a  kid,  at  first  inconceiv- 
ably cute,  then  unpleasantly  precocious,  and  at  last  a  veritable 
little  imp  of  Satan.  Meanwhile  the  circulation  has  grown  apace, 
and  thousands  of  little  picture-lovers  are  hurried  from  simple  in- 
nocence through  a  quagmire  of  priggishness  into  an  abyss  of  vul- 
garity, wherein  to  do  wrong,  to  be  a  nuisance  to  others,  and  to 
exult  in  being  a  little  beast  is  held  up  for  enthusiastic  emulation. 
Again  I  may  be  wrong,  but  to  me  this  vogue  of  the  'kid  in  art '  is 
immoral. 

"Or  shall  we  turn  to  what  may  be  termed  the  'sweater-and- 
breeches  '  or  'belted-and-booted  '  brand  of  illustrative  art?  Once 
more,  it  had  an  honorable  beginning  in  the  imagination  of  men 
who  pictured  the  old  colonial  times,  or  in  the  experience  of  those 
who  had  shared  in  Western  life  or  that  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Later  it  appeared  rather  as  a  reaction  from  the  'girl  and  beau  '  and 
the  'kid  in  art,'  and  was  accordingly  welcomed.  Still  later,  it 
leapt  to  the  front  in  response  to  the  publisher's  clamor  for  red 
blood  in  fiction,  and,  like  other  successes,  was  pushed  to  excess. 
It  had  to  retain  its  hold  by  increase  of  strenuosity.  Vigor  be- 
comes brutality,  control  of  strength  is  flung  aside,  and  the  forms 
are  heaped  and  tumbled  upon  the  pages  in  incoherent  blocks  of 
unintelligible  disarray." 


Mr.  Caffin  declares  that  "the  responsibility  for  this  and  the 
other  vogues  of  illustration,  and  more  that  I  could  mention,  rests 
primarily,  in  my  opinion,  not  with  the  artists  and  the  public,  but 
with  the  publishers."     Further: 

"The  latter  underrate  the  common-sense  tests  of  the  public,  and 
consequently  force  down  the  artist  to  a  meretricious  standard. 
Not  always,  by  any  means,  but  far  too  frequently.  With  a  little 
more  taste  and  knowledge  on  their  own  part,  and  a  little  more  be- 
lief in  the  sanity  of  the  public,  the  standard  and  tone  of  our  illus- 
trations could  readily — and,  I  venture  to  believe,  not  unprofitably 
— be  raised.  For  that  we  have  illustrators  capable  of  bringing  the 
art  back  to  its  level  of  some  fifteen  years  ago  is  unquestionable." 


HUMANITY'S  GAIN  FROM  CHILD  STUDY 

"OOSTON  children  revealed  some  startling  things  at  the  period 
-1— '  when  the  science  of  child  study  took  its  first  step.  They  re- 
vealed notions  "cruder  than  those  of  any  known  savage  race."  says 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  ;   but  we  are  also  given  to  understand  that 


Courtesy  of  Charles  Schnner's  Sons. 


WHICH  IS  IT  TO  RK-  ANGELINA  OR   ETII E LBERTA  ?     IN  DESPAIR  BERTIE 
PLUNGES   INTO  A  WHIRL  OF  RECKLESS  GAIETY  AT  HIS  CLl  B. 

Iii  the  interval  between  this  and  the  scene  pictured  above,  Bertie  has 
proposed  to  one,  but  can  not  tell  which  one. 

their  equipment  of  general  ideas,  if  not  greater,  as  might  be  legiti- 
mately expected  of  Boston  children,  was  probably  not  inferior  to 
that  of  children  elsewhere.  The  first  psychological  study  of  chil- 
dren in  this  country  was  made  by  him  in  iSSo,  and  aimed  at  dis- 
covering the  "content  of  children's  minds  on  entering  the  Boston 
schools."  His  discoveries  arc  generalized  in  The  Sunday  M, 
zinc  (New  York)  in  this  paragraph  : 

"More  than  half  of  these  Boston  six-year-olds  had  never  seen  an 
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ant,  bee,  robin,  sheep,  pig,  growing  dandelion,  potato,  berry,  etc.. 
and  did  not  know  that  wooden  things  came  from  trees,  or  meat  and 
butter  from  animals.  Many  could  name  no  colors,  did  not  know 
the  numbers  4  or  5,  had  never  seen  stars  or  clouds,  and  seven 
per  cent,  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  moon.  While  most 
knew  where  their  stomach  was,  more  did  not  know  their  cheek  or 
forehead,  elbow  or  ankle,  and  only  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  knew 
where  their  ribs,  lungs,  or  hearts  were  situated.  Thirty-five  per 
cent,  had  never  been  in  the  country,  and  seventy-one  per  cent,  did 
not  know  beans  even  in  Boston,  and  so  on  for  scores  of  the  com- 
monest objects  and  experiences.  Their  notions  of  where  rain  and 
babies  came  from,  or  of  sky,  God,  and  death,  were  cruder  than 
those  of  any  known  savage  race.  Many  of  them  thought  the  cow 
only  as  big  as  the  cut  of  it  in  their  primers,  and  this  of  course 
would  make  all  instruction  concerning  these  animals,  Leather, 
meat,  milk,  etc.,  mere  verbal  cram  and  nonsense. 

"Thus,  there  was  almost  nothing  of  pedagogic  value  of  which  it 
was  safe  for  the  primary  teacher  to  assume  knowledge  in  advance. 
The  revelations  made  by  this  study  were  the  more  appalling  be- 
cause the  topics  chosen  were  just  those  making  up  the  traditional 
content  of  the  primers  which  were  really  designed  for  country  chil- 
dren who  knew  them." 

These  were  the  first  steps  in  the  development  of  the  new  science 
of  pedology — "the  ology  which  deals  with  the  child" — in  further- 
ing which  the  United  States,  Dr.  Hall  asserts,  has  a  proud  record. 
The  radically  new  idea  for  teachers  and  parents  derived  from  these 
first  discoveries  was  that  teachers  should  know  something  about 
the  child  mind  as  well  as  about  the  subject  to  be  taught.  Not 
much  more  was  done  in  advancing  the  knowledge  of  the  child 
mind,  we  are  told,  until  1890,  when  individual  studies  beginning 
with  birth  took  the  place  of  mass  studies.  To  the  former  class 
belongs  the  work  of  Miss  Millicent  Shinn,  of  California,  "who 
subjected  her  niece  to  the  most  exhaustive  system  of  observations 
to  which  any  child,  save  that  of  the  Berlin  Professor  Preyer,  was 
ever  put."    Studies  of  this  order  are  characterized  as  follows  : 

"  The  growth  of  each  sense,  the  development  of  voluntary  move- 
ments, the  increase  of  each  dimension  of  the  body,  fluctuations  in 
weight,  the  voice  from  the  first  cry  on  to  the  earliest  speech,  the 
evolution  of  sitting,  creeping,  walking,  teething,  etc.,  are  carefully 
noted  ;  and  photography,  pedometers,  and  laboratory  apparatus 
are  applied,  and  the  results  are  set  forth  in  curves.  These  show  a 
wide  range  of  individual  variation,  but  great  general  uniformity  in 
the  sequence  of  stages.  Hundreds  of  educated  mothers  have  kept 
some  record  of  this  kind,  especially  of  their  first-born,  and  a  score 
or  two  have  published  them." 

It  is  from  the  individual  study  of  infants,  Dr.  Hall  continues, 
that  we  have  learned  most  and  in  detail.  In  these  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  child  "repeats  the  history  of  the  race  in  its  prehistoric  and 
even  prehuman  stages." 

The  early  and  middle  nineties  was  a  period  when  many  studies 
of  vast  masses  of  school-children  were  made  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  University  "on  such 
topics  as  children"s  memories,  ghosts,  their  reactions- to  various 
kinds  of  stories,  true  and  fairy,  plays  and  games,  interests,  atti- 
tudes toward  animals,  pets,  punishments,  their  letters,  money 
sense,  ideals  of  vocation,  drawing,  their  religious  notions,  con- 
cepts of  truth,  war,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  intensely  suggestive  for 
both  parents  and  teachers."  But  the  frenzy  for  investigation  went 
so  far  that  a  reaction  set  in  followed  by  a  "cyclone  of  criticism," 
in  which  the  "yellow  journals  "  bore  their  part.  Teachers  were 
charged  with  cruelty  to  the  children  ;  but  one  achieved  the  heroic 
by  vowing  "amid  the  applause  of  Boston  teachers  that  as  for  him- 
self, he  and  his  wife  would  love  rather  than  study  their  children." 
With  the  passing  of  the  period  of  criticism  came  the  organized  and 
fruitful  stage  of  the  study  set  forth  in  these  words  : 

"Steadily,  however,  the  quality  of  the  work  improved,  and  the 
quantity  of  good  work  increased  and  stood  out  from  the  bad. 
Within  the  last  five  or  eight  years,  England,  France,  and  now 
most  thoroughly  Germany,  have  taken  up  the  work  of  child  study 
with  thegreatest  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  and  with  rich  results. 
All  over  the  civilized  world  new  journals,  societies,  and  scores  oi 


university  chairs  devoted  to  it  have  been  instituted.  Medical 
men  have  realized  that  they  knew  too  little  of  children's  diseases ; 
philologists,  that  many  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  linguistics 
could  be  solved  only  by  scrutinizing  the  speech  development  of 
infants  ;  anthropologists  find  here  new  keys  with  which  to  unlock 
the  secrets  of  primitive  peoples.  Criminologists  have  given  us  a 
rich  body  of  knowledge  on  juvenile  crime  and  vice.  Evolutionists 
generally  realize  that  here  a  new  and  higher  psychic  story  is  rap- 
idly being  built  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  Darwin.  Educators 
have  slowly  understood  that  it  would  be  well  to  know  something 
of  the  beings  they  have  to  teach.  Clergymen  found  out  that  ado- 
lescence revealed  the  natural  basis,  and  even  the  very  essence  of 
conversion,  and  that  at  this  age  all  that  was  most  vital  in  religion 
was  also  most  spontaneous.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  contributions  which  child  study  has  made  and  is  about 
to  make  to  the  welfare  of  the  future  of  humanity,  I  believe  it  is  no 
extravagance  to  say  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  future  historian  it 
will  compare  with  the  Renaissance  or  the  Reformation.  The  lit- 
erature for,  as  well  as  on,  childhood  is  being  reconstructed,  and 
those  who  are  now  coming  really  to  understand  the  child  that  is 
set  anew  in  our  midst,  and  who  have  realized  that  to  have  minis- 
tered to  the  rising  generation  is  the  highest  service  we  can  render 
humanity,  are  themselves  rejuvenated  and  growing  young  again 
against  the  tide  of  years  by  finding  that  life  has  a  new  zest." 


ATTACKING  THE  "VERNACULAR"  OF 

BARRIE 

A  VERNACULAR  revival  in  Scotland  bids  fair  to  threaten 
**■  the  literature  of  Barrie,  Crockett,  and  the  late  "Ian  Mac- 
laren."  In  fact  these  books,  a  few  years  ago  so  popular,  may  even 
be  menaced  by  a  two-edged  sword,  for  being  couched  in  a  language 
which  is  neither  good  Scotch  nor  good  English,  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  their  becoming  obsolete  under  the  force  of  educational 
changes  now  contemplated  in  Scotland.  English  is  taught  in  the 
Scottish  schools,  but  its  purity  is  affected  by  the  language  used  by 
the  pupils  at  home,  which,  says  a  writer  in  the  London  Times,  "is 
not  a  separate  language  or  even  a  special  'dialect,'  but  a  debased 
and  slovenly  mixture  of  old  Scots  and  modern  English."  This 
speech  is  used  "  in  a  shamefaced  way  "  at  home  by  pupils  who  are 
compelled  to  speak  fairly  good  English  at  school.  As  a  conse- 
quence, when  they  grow  up,  their  conversation,  even  their  writing, 
is  often  a  hideous  hybrid."  This  hybrid,  however,  is  the  vehicle 
of  the  writers  above  alluded  to.  For  some  time  it  has  been  thought 
that  steps  should  be  taken  "to  see  that  justice  is  done  in  public 
schools  and  universities  to  that  Scottish  literature  of  which  Burns 
was  the  crown  and  flower."  Burns  clubs  have  existed,  but  their 
activities  were  said  to  be  almost  exclusively  composed  of  "orations 
and  libations."  Lately,  however,  they  have  "federated"  in  order 
to  raise  funds  for  the  foundation  of  a  lectureship  in  Scottish  liter- 
ature in  one  or  more  of  the  universities  of  Scotland.  This  move- 
ment has  finally  coalesced  with  another  which  aimed  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  chair  of  history,  the  occupant  of  the  combined  chairs 
being  expected  to  lecture  on  Scottish  historical  literature  as 
well.  The  principal  result  that  is  hoped  for  from  this  "vernacu- 
lar" movement  is  to  bring  into  harmony  the  practise  of  both  home 
and  school.  Its  success  will  probably  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  future  speech  of  the  Lowland  Scotsman,  as  the  writer 
here  states : 

"  If  it  succeeds,  it  will  lead  to  the  scientific  study  of  a  'vernacu- 
lar,' which  such  an  authority  as  Dr.  J.  H.  Murray  has  demonstrated 
to  be  nothing  more  than  that  variety  of  'Inglis'  which  was  spoken 
in  Northumbria  in  the  days  when  it  was  an  independent  kingdom, 
extending  practically  from  the  H umber  to  the  Forth.  In  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  notably  in  Inverness,  the  English  that  is  spoken 
and  written  is  notable  for  its  sweetness  and  purity.  Were  the  'ver- 
nacular '  taught  as  it  may  be  under  academic  guidance  and  state 
supervision,  Inverness  might  become  linguistically  the  capital,  not 
only  of  the  Highlands,  but  of  Scotland  as  a  whole.  The  west-of- 
Scotland  movement,  therefore,  may  tend  linguistically  to  imperial 
union,  not  to  particularism,  much  less  to  separatism." 
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FEATURES  OF  THE  COMING  YEAR'S  MAGAZINES 


The  survey  given  below  of  the  new  year's 
offerings  of  the  magazines  impresses  one 
with  the  note  of  greater  conservatism  struck 
by  the  masters  of  the  keyboards.  A  suc- 
cessful and  worthy  magazine  to-day  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  got  up  over  night  and  boomed 
into  popularity  by  brass-band  acceleration. 
In  these  days  a  successful  magazine  must 
be  the  outcome  of  earnest  and  thoughtful 
effort  on  the  part  of  able  and  conscientious 
men.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
the  chief  reading  supply  of  the  Nation  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  such  a  corps  of  men, 
and  that  their  hands  are  held  up  by  allies 
in  the  literary  and  artistic  worlds. 


THE   AMERICAN 

The  aphorisms  of  "Mr  Dooley"  (Finley 
Peter  Dunne)  will  delight  and  instruct  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  during  the  com- 
ing yer.r,  The.  American  having  exclusive 
control  of  the  Dooley  output  for  that 
period.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  it  is 
not  fair  to  readers  to  have  to  hunt  through 
the  Sunday  newspapers  for  Dooley  wit  and 
wisdom. 

A  feature  of  equal  interest  is  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  series  of  stories  by  Miss 
Ida  Tarbcll,  continuing  episodes  of  Lin- 
coln's life  as  narrated  by  his  friend  and 
neighbor,  Billy  Brown,  in  "He  Knew 
Lincoln."  It  will  be  interesting  to  ob- 
serve whether  Miss  Tarbell  can  continue 
the  high  level  of  that  story,  which  was 
based,  it  is  true,  on  her  researches,  but 
which  showed  an  imaginative  power  hith- 
erto unsuspected.  We  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  she  can  maintain  the 
original  standard.  The  management  an- 
nounces, also,  a  series  of  contributions  by 
Rudyard  Kipling,  details  as  to  which  they 
will  give  later.  Lincoln  Stcffcns  has  writ- 
ten a  new  serial,  "The  Mote  and  the  Beam,' 
described  as  a  "fact-novel"  of  present-day 
history  in  San  Francisco,  good  men  fight- 
ing bad  for  the  freedom  of  a  city.  A 
character  study  of  Secretary  Taft  by  Will- 
iam Allen  White  will  be  interesting  and 
timely,  and  there  will  bo  other  things  be- 
sides by  White.  The  tragedy  of  the 
"Northern  Negro,"  portrayed  so  start- 
lingly  in  a  novel  by  an  African  some  years 
ago,  will  receive  further  attention  by  Ray 
Stannard  Baker  in  articles  entitled  "The 
Color  Line  in  the  North,"  and  "  O. 
Henry"  ami  Upton  Sinclair  will  have  fic- 
tion   in  their  respective  spheres. 

APPLETON'S 

A  national  gallery  of  contributors  will 
enrich  the  pages  of  Appieton's  during  190S. 


Chief  of  interest  in  the  publisher's  an- 
nouncement, to  Americans  at  least,  will  be 
the  articles  giving  their  local  attitudes 
toward  national  issues  by  the  "Governors 
who  count"  in  the  chief  Middle  Western 
States.  The  first  will  be  that  of  Governor 
Cummins  of  Iowa.  A  group  of  character 
sketches  of  live  personalities,  written  by 
and  illustrated  by  the  popular  cartoonist, 
John  T.  McCutcheon,  will  attract  interest, 
while  our  naive  friend,  George  Ade,  has 
consented  not  to  wait  until  old  age  comes 
stealing  on  before  writing  his  memoirs, 
but  in  "The  Reminiscences  of  a  Young 
Man"  will  deal  with  his  experiences  and 
acquaintances  in  college,  newspaper,  lit- 
erary, and  dramatic  life. 

The  next  serials  will  be  from  the  pens 
of  two  trenchant  wielders  thereof  for  the 
multitude — Hall  Caine  and  Robert  W. 
Chambers — and  there  will  be  still  another 
serial  by  the  graceful  author  of  "Nan- 
cy Stair,"  Elinor  Macartney  Lane.  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Rowland  will  describe  in  several 
articles  his  remarkable  motor-boat  voyage 
through  French,  German,  and  Austrian 
rivers  and  canals  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Capt.  John  S.  Barnes,  U.  S.  N.,  former 
bodyguard  to  Lincoln,  will  relate  his  ad- 
ventures in  coping  with  Confederate 
blockade  runners.  Articles  and  stories  by 
Andrew  D.  White,  Hamlin  Garland,  and 
others  of  equal  standing  will  be  supplied. 

THE    ATLANTIC 

Having  celebrated,  in  its  special  semi- 
centennial number  (November),  the  com- 
pletion of  fifty  years  of  honorable  literary 
effort,  The  Atlantic  enters  upon  another 
semicentury  with  resolutions  to  continue 
as  it  has  begun.  Believing  that  the  pub- 
lic is  tiring  of  smart  cosmopolitanism  and 
the  cult  of  the  "six  best  sellers,"  its  edi- 
tors will  print  as  its  leading  serial  a  story 
of  American  life,  of  what  they  consider 
extraordinary  human  interest,  great  charm, 
and  subtle  humor,  "Rose  McLeod."  by 
Alice  Brown,  besides  a  group  of  short 
stories  chosen  for  their  distinction  of 
style,  plot,  and  literary  craftsmanship.  Ar- 
rangements have  also  been  made  for  the 
publication  of  a  number  of  essays  of  un- 
usual quality — no  unusual  feature  of  The 
.  \! .'antic. 

American  drama  and  music  will  receive 
special  attention  in  "The  Revival  ^\  the 
Poetic  Drama."  by  Brander  Matthews; 
"The  Home  of  the  Burlesque."  by  Rollin 
Lynde  Hart;  "The  Industry  of  Music 
Making,"  by  William  E.  Walter,  and  "So- 


ciety and  American  Music,"  by  Arthur 
Farwell.  Political  questions  will  be  dis- 
cust  by  Kelly  Miller  in  "The  Ultimate 
Race  Problem"  and  by  Miss  Ellis  Mere- 
dith in  "What  it  Means  to  be  an  Enfran- 
chised Woman."  "A  Second  Motor  Flight 
through  France,"  by  Edith  Wharton,  will 
delight  the  readers  of  that  clever  person- 
age's first  article,  and  there  will  be  other 
travel  sketches.  Education  and  the  rail- 
roads will  be  treated  of  by  practical  ex- 
perts in  the  two  fields  of  work. 

THE    1 1  o  o  K    '  I    \  N 

The  Bookman  tells  its  readers  that  "the 
time  has  come  to  talk  of  many  things."  by 
which  is  means  the  good  things  for  1908. 
To  begin  with,  "The  New  Baedeker,  Being 
Casual  Notes  of  an  Irresponsible  Traveler," 
will  continue.  John  Tom  and  La  Belle 
Rose  will  explore  Utica,  X.  Y.,  among 
other  places,  in  their  unconventional  man- 
ner. Some  account  of  the  two  hundred 
Americans  possessing  membership  in  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor  will  be  given  in 
a  special  article  on  that  subject,  and  "The 
Story  of  Modern  Book  Advertising"  will 
be  told  in  a  series  of  two  or  three  papers 
showing  by  text  and  pictorially  the  device 
by  which  the  most  notable  books  of  the 
past  twenty  years  have  been  ex]  loited. 
In  "The  Greatest  Women's  Club  in  the 
World"  will  be  given  a  description  of  a 
London  organization,  with  branches  in 
many  countries,  which  has  grown  to  im- 
mense proportions  in  only  five  years — the 
Lyceum. 

American  readers  and  writers  will  take 
a  keen  interest  in  "The  American  Novel 
in  England:  Its  Readers  and  Its  Critics." 
What  do  cultivated  Englishmen  and 
women  think,  for  example,  of  Mr  Lowells, 
Mrs.  Wharton,  Mr.  Churchill,  Mr.  Wistcr. 
Mr.  Crawford,  ei  aLf  What  they  think 
about  the  others  is  to  be  revealed,  1  u1 
know  that  they  think  Churchill  is  their 
own  Winston  Spencer.  We  miss  the  old- 
time  contests  between  the  Senior  and 
Junior  Editors,  which  were  all  one  way 
until  the  sudden  and  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  the  veteran. 

th  1:   <  i:\  T  I  It  \ 

In    The   Century    the    "Recollections   of 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill."  already  be- 
gun, will  scintillate  through  the  year,  and 
will  lie  a  typical  presentation  of  the  career 
of  one  of  our  smart  American  girls  who 
have  "made  good"  in  England.     There  will 
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be  innumerable  reminiscences  of  the  great 
of  all  nations,  with  many  photographs  of 
historical  import. 

Robert  Hichens,  the  author  of  "The 
Garden  of  Allah,"  that  romance  of  the 
African  desert,  has  prepared  a  number  of 
papers  on  "The  Monuments  of  Egypt,"  to 
illustrate  which  Mr.  Jules  Guerin  has 
visited  Egypt  and  prepared  a  series  of 
drawings  in  color.  Admirers  of  the  fic- 
tional writings  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  will 
be  pleased  with  the  announcement  of  a 
new  serial  by  him,  "The  Red  City,"  in 
which  Hugh  Wynne  reappears,  in  the 
time  of  Washington's  Presidency,  as  the 
patron  of  the  hero,  a  young  Huguenot 
emigre.  Historical  characters  are  intro- 
duced, and  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  of 
1793,  so  startlingly  set  forth  in  Brockden 
Brown's  "Arthur  Mervyn,"  will  be  given 
another  presentation  by  Dr.  Mitchell. 

"Mars  as  a  Possible  Abode  of  Life,"  by 
Prof.  Percival  Lowell,  the  American  as- 
tronomer most  prominently  associated 
with  the  theory  of  artificial  canals  upon 
that  planet,  will  include  photographs  taken 
under  highly  favorable  circumstances  dur- 
ing the  past  summer.  Helen  Keller,  the 
marvelous  girl  who,  blind  and  deaf,  has 
learned  to  write  and  speak,  will  contribute 
a  poem  and  several  essays  descriptive  of 
the  sense  world  in  which  she  lives,  and 
Dr.  George  H.  Shrady  will  recount  "Gen- 
eral Grant's  Last  Days  Extracts  from 
the  family  papers  of  Robert  Fulton,  now 
being  edited  by  his  great-granddaughttr 
for  the  first  time,  will  be  given,  and  there 
will  be  reminiscences  of  "Andrew  John- 
son in  the  White  House,  "  by  one  who  was 
near  him. 

THE    CIRCIi  i: 

The  Circle,  which  has  just  celebrated  its 
first  birthday,  will  publish  during  1908 
three  notable  series  of  articles.  One  of 
these,  called  "Workers  for  the  Common 
Good."  will  contain  personal  stories  of 
such  ideal  public  characters  as  Jam-  Ad- 
dams,  Judge  Lindsay.  Florence  Kelly, 
Felix  Adler,  Tom  L.  Johnson,  John  Mil 
ell,  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  and  Evert 
Wendell.  The  second  series  is  on  "Gnat 
Movements  to  Prove  that  the  World 
is  Growing  Better."  This  will  include 
among  others,  articles  telling  "How  the 
Fight  for  Better  Schools  Was  Won  in 
Boston,"  "What  the  Voters'  League  has 
Done  for  Chicago,"  "How  the  School  City 
Trains  the  Children  of  To-day  to  be  the 
Citizens  of  To-morrow  . "  The  third  series 
deals  with  "The  New  Factor  in  the  In- 
dustrial Situation  —the  Consumer — and 
What  He  Expects  of  Capital,  the  Labor- 
unions,  and  the  Government."  Xotable 
fiction  will  be  contributed  by  Hamlin 
Garland,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts,  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle,  Georgia 
Wood  Pangborn,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished writers. 

Some  special  writers  whose  work  will 
appear  in  The  Circle  for  1908  are  Edwin 
Markham,  Brand  Whitlock,  Charlotte 
Perkins  Gilman,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Will- 
iam Van  Cleave,  Joaquin  Miller,  Gen.  O. 
O.  Howard,  Col.  John  S.  Mosby,  and  Col. 
A.  K.  McClure.  In  the  departments  The 
Circle  plans  to  give  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, specialized,  and  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  subjects  which  will  cover  the  in- 
terests of  the  entire  family.  Dr.  Edward 
Everett    Hale   will    conduct    the    Lend-a- 


Hand  Circle;  and  for  the  Music  Circle,  the 
Business  Circle,  the  Photographers'  Circle, 
and  the  Collectors'  Circle  there  have  been 
secured  ^specialized  faculties  and  experts 
on  their  various  subjects.  These  will  an- 
swer all  queries  and  give  special  instruc- 
tion to  interested  readers.  The  depart- 
ments which  appeal  particularly  to  men 
are  Sports  and  Games,  Automobile  and 
Motor,  Popular  Science  and  Invention, 
Country  Home  and  Garden,  and  Poultry; 
the  departments  that  especially  interest 
women  are :  the  Home,  Fancy  Work,  [Cook- 
ing, and  Mothers'.  Dan  Beard,  the  Boy's 
own  writer,  conducts  a  department  for  wide- 
awake boys,  and  there  is  a  department  for 
girls,  and  one  for  children. 

C  O  I   N  T  K  Y    LIFE    I IV    AIIERIC  A 

Among  the  high  places  that  Country 
Life  i)i  America  has  on  its  map  for  the 
next  twelve  months  are  "Great  Country 
Estates" — how  the  country  gentleman  in 
America  conducts  his  place,  together  with 
his  achievements  in  gardening  and  stock 
raising,  and  his  architectural  preferences', 
"House  Building,"  all  sorts  of  information 
that  prospective  builders  should  have; 
"Nature  Study"  articles  of  real  value 
about  the  animals,  birds,  trees,  and  flow- 
ers; "Gardening,"  the  best  horticultu- 
ral and  pomological  advice  obtainable; 
"Farming,"  modern  scientific  methods 
that  make  money;  "Out-of-door  Sports," 
tishing,  canoeing,  yachting,  amateur  pho- 
tography, swimming,  skating,  golfing,  ten- 
nis, cricket,  etc.,  and  "Animal  Photog- 
raphy" and  "Automobile."  Minor  topics 
will  receive  proper  attention,  and  double 
numbers  on  "Gardening"  and  "House- 
building" will  be  issued  for  March  and 
October,  and  there  will  be  a  "Christmas 
Annual." 

Till)    COSMOPOLITAN 

The  Cosmopolitan's  policy  of  dealing 
with  subjects  of  fresh  and  timely  interest 
dors  not  permit  a  very  extensive  advance 
schedule  of  general  articles.  In  harmony 
with  its  aim  to  give  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  progress  of  humanity,  there 
will  be,  among  forthcoming  articles  of 
importance,  one  by  Prof.  David  Todd,  the 
leader  of  the  recent  expedition  to  Peru  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  planet  Mars, 
on  the  results  of  the  expedition.  It  will 
be  very  fully  illustrated. 

('apt.  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson  will 
contribute  a  timely  series  of  papers  on 
Japan's  preparations  for  war,  naval  and 
military  as  well  as  diplomatic.  Harold 
Bolce  is  preparing  a  number  of  articles  on 
an  educational  topic  that  will  arouse  wide 
discussion.  Among  other  contributors 
during  the  coming  year  will  be  Charles  E. 
Russell,  Garrett  P.  Serviss,  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis,  Waldemar  Kaempffert,  John  Gil- 
mer Speed,  Alan  Dale,  and  Elizabeth 
Meriwether  Gilmer.  Fiction  will  be  made 
a  specially  strong  feature.  Anthony  Part- 
ridge's serial,  "The  Kingdom  of  Earth," 
has  already  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  mag- 
azine's readers,  as  have  the  "Long  Arm 
of  Mannister"  stories  by  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim.  Other  well-known  writers 
whose  stories  will  appear  are  Henry  C. 
Rowland,  Eliza  Calvert  Hall  (author  of 
"Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky"),  Edward  Salis- 
bury Field,  Porter  Emerson  Browne,  Mrs. 
Wilson   Woodrow,   Gelett   Burgess,   Bruno 


Lessing,    and    Alfred    Henry    Lewis.      Tin 
Cosmopolitan  remains  a  ten-cent  magazine. 

EVEBVBODV'S     M    \  i.  \  J,  I  \  I 

Readers  will  be  interested  in  the  "Good 
Government"  and  "Square  Deal"  pro- 
gram of  Everybody  s.  Mr.  Booth  Tark- 
ington's  latest  and  crispest  novel,  "The 
Guest  of  Quesnay,"  begun  in  the  Novem- 
ber number,  will  continue  as  a  serial. 
Other  fiction  will  include  a  number  of  O. 
Henry's  stories,  also  stories  by  Stewart 
Edward  White,  Lloyd  Osbourne,  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts,  Alice  Brown,  Mary  Heaton 
Vorse,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Justus  Miles 
Forman,  and  Harrison  Rhodes. 

In  non-fiction  contributions,  more 
"trouble"  is  anticipated  from  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Lawson,  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell 
will  supply  instalments  of  his  "Where  Did 
You  Get  It,  Gentlemen?"  series,  and  Will- 
iam Hard  will  show  the  results  of  the 
woman's  invasion  of  the  work-a-day 
world — six  million  women  are  working  to- 
day in  offices  and  factories,  and  even  the 
women  themselves  don't  quite  realize  the 
significance  of  this.  The  clever  newspaper 
correspondent,  Samuel  G.  Blythe,  has  gone 
abroad  for  Everybody's,  and  thrilling  wire- 
less messages  from  him  may  be  anticipated. 

II   \  It  PER'S 

For  the  coming  year,  as  hitherto,  the 
quality  of  interestingness  in  this  maga- 
zine will  be  the  one  thing  recognized  by 
its  editors.  They  are  successful  in  this 
respect,  not  only  from  forethought,  but 
because  of  the  twenty  thousand  manu- 
scripts that  pour  into  their  office  annu- 
ally from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

Among  the  leading  features  of  1908 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new  serial,  "The 
Testing  of  Diana  Mallory"  will  take  first 
rank.  It  will  be  a  story  of  to-day — a 
love-story,  with  a  young  heroine  about 
whom  hangs  a  mystery.  Among  other 
contributions  of  fiction  much  is  thought 
of  a  story  about  Abraham  Lincoln  by  a 
new  writer.  There  will  also  be  a  two- 
part  story  by  Mark  Twain,  and  a  strangely 
interesting  tale  by  Mr.  Howells.  Other 
writers  of  stories  will  be  Margaret  Cameron, 
Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Norman  Duncan,  Mau- 
rice Hewlett,  Henry  James,  van  Tassel 
Sutphen,  and  many  additional. 

Reports  of  expeditions  to  remote  re- 
gions, always  a  feature  of  Harper's,  will 
include  "A  Letter  from  the  Arctic,"  nar- 
rating the  adventures  of  Ejnar  Mikklesen 
in  his  search  for  a  new  continent  in  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Jack  London  is  sending  ac- 
counts of  his  trip  around  the  world  in  a 
tiny  sailboat,  Charles  W.  Furlong  is  just 
starting  for  Patagonia,  Norman  Duncan 
is  heading  an  expedition  to  the  Arabian 
Desert,  and  Dr.  van  Dyke  will  give  his  im- 
pressions of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  marvels  of  the  new  science  will  be 
recounted  by  Prof.  Robert  Kennedy  Dun- 
can, who  has  been  visiting  the  most  fa- 
mous laboratories  of  Europe;  and  Thomas 
A.  Edison  will  tell,  with  the  aid  of  friends, 
the  most  interesting  chapters  of  his  life. 
Frederick  Trevor  Hill,  in  "The  Story  of 
a  Street,"  will  recite  the  history  of  Wall 
Street. 

HOUSE    AND    GARDEN 

Many  leading  architects  in  this  country 
and    abroad    will    supply    readers    of  this 
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magazine  with  suggestions  as  to  "The 
Small  House  Which  Is  Good"  so  complete 
that  they  may  be  utilized  to  meet  the 
needs,  mechanical  and  financial,  of  the 
builder.  The  accompanying  views  and 
plans  will  cover  the  best  types  of  houses 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  John 
William  Russell  has  prepared  an  inform- 
ing series  of  articles  on  "Housing  the 
Poor"  in  great  cities,  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs showing  some  of  the  best  and 
most  modern  tenements.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  its  beauties  of  house  and  garden 
will  be  written  of  from  time  to  time  by 
Charles  Frederick  Holder.  There  will  also 
be  foreign  contributions  by  the  Duchess 
of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  Mr.  Jacques 
Boyer,  and  others,  and  special  or  depart- 
mental features  will  include  "Suburban 
Homes,"  "Correct  Furnishing,"  "Pic- 
tures," "Garden  Features"  (by  Eben  E. 
Rexford  and  others),  "Spanish-American 
Patios,"  "Grill-rooms,"  "The  Stable  and 
Kennel,"  "Kme,"  "Pigs,"  "Poultry,"  and 
■"  Horses." 

LIPPINCOTT'S 

The  distinction  of  the  monthly  literary 
banquet  provided  by  this  periodical  is 
that  there  are  no  baked  meats  left  over 
from  last  month's  feast.  Each  number  is 
complete  in  itself,  and,  by  the  same  token, 
each  number  contains,  as  formerly,  the 
complete  novelette  which  was  the  hap- 
py thought  of  some  forgotten  editor  in 
the  Silurian  age.  Among  the  novelettes 
promised  for  1908  are  Marie  van  Vorst's 
■"The  Woman  He  Loved,"  Nevil  Monroe 
Hopkins's  new  mystery  novel,  "The  In- 
vestigation at  Holman  Square,"  Mrs. 
John  van  Vorst's  "Second  Quality,"  Will 
Lexington  Comfort's  dashing  Kentucky 
romance,  Edith  Macvane's  fascinating 
Russian- American  novel,  "The  Duchess 
•of  Dreams,"  and  Rupert  Sargent  Holland's 
picturesque  adventure  story,  "The  Pirate 
■of  Alastair." 

Lippincott's  has  ever  been  known  for 
the  discovery  of  talent  in  short-story  wri- 
ting, and  1908  will  prove  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Fully  seventy-five  short  stories 
will  be  given,  by  writers  known  and  un- 
known, among  them  the  witty  produc- 
tion of  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke  and  Sarah 
Chichester  Page.  There  will  be  an  equal 
number  of  clever  articles  on  timely  sub- 
jects, especially  Mary  Moss's  entertaining 
discussions,  and  Dr.  George  Lincoln  Wal- 
ton's series  of  articles  on  "Worry  and  Al- 
lied Mental  States"  will  be  one  of  several 
notable  serious  features. 

McCLHRE'S 

Space  will  not  suffice  for  more  than  a 
brief  summary  of  the  extraordinary  list  of 
good  things  provided  for  in  the  McClwre's 
program  for  1908.  Of  special  interest  in 
this  "most  immemorial  year"  will  be  the 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  making 
of  great  American  fortunes.  Group  by 
group  the  great  fortunes  of  this  country, 
varying  from  twenty-five  millions  to  many 
hundred  millions,  will  be  taken  up.  These 
articles  are  written  by  Burton  J.  Hendrick 
■of  the  magazine  staff. 

McClure's  will  publish  a  serial  in  1908 
for  the  first  time  in  several  years.  The 
publishers  think  that  in  offering  Mary 
Stewart  Cutting's  "The  Wayfarers.''  a 
story  of  American  life,  they  are  present- 
ing an   important   contribution    to   litera- 


ture. There  will  also  be  more  "  Ezekiel " 
stories  by  Lucy  Pratt,  and  further  "Troop- 
er Shorty"  stories  by  Will  Adams,  which 
are  sufficient  in  the  announcing.  Scien- 
tific articles,  on  the  edge  of  the  future,  will 
include  a  paper  on  the  gyroscope  and  its 
possible  use  for  accelerating  railroad  travel 
by  Cleveland  Moffet,  and  aeronautics  and 
other  scientific  questions  of  the  day  will 
be  taken  up  by  other  writers. 

"The  History  of  Christian. Science  and 
the  Life  of  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy"  will  be 
resumed  by  Georgine  Milmine,  and  Ellen 
Terry's  fascinating  "Memoirs"  will  con- 
tinue. Further  instalments  of  Carl 
Schurz's  "Reminiscences"  will  be  given, 
personal  recollections  of  episodes  in  Lin- 
coln's life  will  be  described  from  new  and 
unexpected  sources  of  material,  and  a  set 
of  articles  contrasting  the  systems  in  this 
country  and  abroad  for  protecting  the 
public  health  of  cities  has  been  prepared 
by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  besides  im- 
portant material  which  the  editors  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  announce.  In  the  do- 
main of  art  Mr.  La  Farge  will  contribute 
studies  of  some  of  the  world's  masterpieces. 

THE    METROPOLITAN 

During  1908  The  Metropolitan  will  con- 
sider "The  Financial  Crisis:  Its  Causes 
and  Future"  in  a  series  of  illuminating 
articles.  Problems  arising  "In  Case  of 
War  with  Japan"  will  be  the  subject  of 
another  paper,  while  Camille  Flammarion 
will  let  his  imagination  play  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  flying-machine.  General 
Hamilton's  letters  begin  with  the  Decem- 
ber number,  and  there  will  be  reminis- 
cences of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Fitzhugh 
Lee  by  the  latter's  roommate  at  West 
Point.  Nature-faking  will  receive  a 
crushing  blow  in  the  articles  by  Mr.  Charles 
Livingston  Bull,  describing  the  habits  of 
certain  fur-bearing  animals.  The  Hon. 
John  Barrett,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  South 
American  Republics  at  Washington,  has 
prepared  for  The  Metropolitan  an  impor- 
tant work  on  the  relations,  commercial  and 
political  of  this  country  and  the  republics 
of  South  America. 

Fiction  will  be  represented  in  a  new 
serial  by  Robert  Hichens,  author  of  "The 
Garden  of  Allah,"  and  in  the  stories  from 
the  brave,  witty,  and  tender  pens  that  one 
looks  for  in  this  magazine.  Humor  and 
verse  will  be  well  represented. 

MUNSEY'S    MAGAZINE 

This  popular  low-priced  magazine  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  lay  out  its  plans  very  far 
ahead,  preferring  to  meet,  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  new  conditions  and  timely 
issues  as  they  arise.  Some  announce- 
ments for  the  coming  year,  however,  can 
be  made,  among  them  the  continuation  of 
"The  Prima  Donna,"  by  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford, and  a  new  novel  called  "Barry  Gor- 
don." by  William  Farquhar  Payson — a 
novel  of  modern  American  life,  which  the 
editor  thinks  possesses  unusual  merit. 

There  will  be  special  articles  by  Willis 
Abbott,  Stephen  Bonsai,  European  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times,  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher,  W.  J.  Henderson,  music 
critic  of  The  New  York  5mm,  Henry  W. 
Lucy.  Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  Clara 
Morris,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  R.  Parkhurst, 
Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  and  Churchill 
Williams.  Short  stories  will  be  contrib- 
uted by  Juliet   Wilbor  Tompkins,  George 


Hibbard,  Edward  Peple,  W .  L.  Alden, 
Dorothy  Canfield,  Zona  Gale,  (harks  Bat- 
tell  Loomis,  Kate  Masterson,  Grace  Mai  - 
Gowan  Cooke,  Thomas  L.  Masson,  Harvey 
J.  O'Higgins,  the  Hon.  Maude  Pauncefote, 
and  a  host  of  other  favorites. 

NATIONAL    MAGAZINE 

The  chief  asset  of  The  National  is  it> 
ubiquitous  and  omniscient  editor,  Joe 
Mitchell  Chappie,  who  is  particularly  in 
close  touch  with  men  and  events  at  Wash- 
ington, and  who  deals  each  month  at  first 
hand  with  the  great  governmental  mat- 
ters in  a  gossipy,  wholesome  way.  He 
will  be  of  special  service  during  the  com- 
ing year,  with  its  arraying  of  political 
forces,  and  his  comments  will  be  supple- 
mented by  other  important  pens. 

As  the  first  magazine  editor  to  visit 
Panama  personally,  Mr.  Chappie  brought 
back  a  comprehensive,  appreciative  article 
on  that  gigantic  undertaking,  and  first 
published  the  announcement  that  the 
canal  would  be  completed  in  five  years. 
He  has  planned,  among  other  features  for 
The  National,  a  personal  trip  to  Alaska, 
with  the  object  of  preparing  an  account 
of  that  great  territory,  as  interesting  and 
complete  as  his  descriptions  of  his  former 
jaunts  in  Mexico  and  Canada,  which  will 
be  a  storehouse  of  interesting  information, 
told  in  the  cheery,  travelish  way  so  well 
known  to  and  enjoyed  by  National  readers. 

THE    NORTH    AMERICAN 

REVIEW 

As  in  previous  years,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  policy,  detailed  announcement  of 
the  plans  and  coming  features  of  the  Re- 
view is  precluded  by  the  nature  of  the  mag- 
azine, the  subjects  treated  being  largely 
determined  by  events.  In  the  words  of 
the  editor,  The  Review  is  a  magazine  of 
the  times  in  which  topics  of  commanding 
interest  in  every  field  of  human  concern 
are  discust  by  representative  writers 
whose  words  and  names  carry  authority. 
The  editorial  policy  will  continue  impar- 
tial upon  those  subjects  on  which  the 
mind  of  the  world  is  divided,  the  aim  be- 
ing to  present  the  reader  with  material 
to  assist  him  in  arriving  a  intelligent  con- 
clusions for  himself." 

During  the  coming  year  The  Review  ex- 
pects to  devote  special  attention  to  finan- 
cial subjects,  which  will  be  dealt  with 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  in  which  "Fi- 
nancier," a  leading  banker,  has  treated 
the  subject  of  "Investment  Securities,'" 
giving  advice  as  to  the  best  and  wisest 
manner  in  which  savings  may  be  invested. 

PEARSON'S 

The  strong  journalistic  tone  which  has 
been  so  noticeable  in  its  pages  during  the 
past  two  years  will  continue  to  be  the 
chief  characteristic  of  Pearson's  policy  as 
to  public  affairs,  being  constructive  and 
appreciative  rather  than  destructive.  Mr. 
James  Creelman  will  continue  to  be  the 
magazine's  leading  contributor  and  edi- 
torial guide  in  matters  of  national  current 
interest.  He  has  in  preparation  a  series 
of  articles  of  very  ambitious  scope.  While 
constructive  in  policy.  Pearson's  will  con- 
tinue to  be  as  free  as  ever  to  criticize  from 
the  viewpoint  of  justice. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Oppenheim 
serial  in  the  February  number,  a  new  serial 
bv  H.  G.  Wells,  entitled  "The  War  in  the 
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Air,"  will  take  precedence.  This  will  give, 
with  its  flying-machine  atmosphere,  full 
scope  for  Mr.  Wells's  imagination.  The 
series  of  articles  upon  great  American  il- 
lustrators will  contain  an  appreciation  of 
William  T.  Smedley  by  Perriton  Maxwell, 
and  others  will  follow  at  intervals  of  two 
months,  giving  examples  of  the  illustra- 
tors' work  at  different  periods.  A  unique 
feature,  beginning  with  the  December 
number,  will  be  seven  poems  by  Miss  Caro- 
lyn Wells,  illustrated  by  Wallace  Morgan, 
with  the  title  "The  Seven  Stages  of  Un- 
rest," picturing  in  verse  and  color  draw- 
ing the  envy  of  each  of  the  four  classes 
into  which  our  people  may  be  divided,  for 
blessing  possest  by  the  other  classes.  The 
"Seven  Stages"  are,  of  course,  the  Shake- 
spearian ages  of  man.  Miss  Wells  and  Mr. 
Morgan  have  recently  enjoyed  a  small  tri- 
umph in  their  "Fluff}-  Ruffles"  episodes. 

p  r  T IV  A  ITI '  s 

The  promise  of  success  conveyed  by  the 
announcement  of  a  revived  series  of  Put- 
nam's Monthly  (absorbing  The  Critic)  has 
been  so  thoroughly  made  good  during  the 
past  year  that  the  accomplishments  of 
1907  need  not  crowd  the  announcements 
for  1908  in  the  recital.  A  notable  feature, 
begun  this  year,  will,  however,  continue 
for  several  months — the  series  of  thought- 
ful papers  by  Arthur  C.  Benson,  who  has 
renewed  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  lag- 
ging art  of  essay-writing. 

Putnam's  will  print  an  article  on  "The 
American  Diplomatic  Service,"  by  Her- 
bert H.  D.  Pierce,  United  States  Minister 
to  Norway,  discussing  the  question — or 
questions — "What  is  Diplomacy?"  and 
"What  the  Practical  Use  of  Such  a  Serv- 
ice?" There  will  be  several  articles  giv- 
ing unfamiliar  facts  and  considerations 
concerning  the  life  and  character  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Miss  Katherine  Prescott 
Wormeley  will  describe  her  personal  recol- 
lections of  the  reception  of  the  remains  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  m  Paris,  where  she 
was  living  at  the  time.  Dr.  Guido  Biagi, 
director  of  the  famous  Laurentian  Libra- 
ry, is  preparing  an  illustrated  paper  on 
"Dante's  Workshop,  in  Florence  and  Else- 
where," and  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson  has  written  about  Bronson  Alcotl 
—"Emerson's  Footnote,"  as  he  calls  him. 

There  will  be  several  illustrated  papers 
of  travel  or  description,  and  W.  L.  Alden, 
Miss  Agnes  Repplier.  Miss  Mary  Moss.  Mrs. 
Mevnell,  Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  and 
others  will  contribute  literary  essays  and 
reminiscences.  The  more  important  boi  iks 
of  the  year  will  continue  to  be  grouped 
for  discussion  in  "Essay-Reviews,"  signed 
by  well-known  critics,  and  Charles  de  Kay 
and  Charles  H.  Caffin  v.  ill  continue  their 
illuminating  papers  on  pics.      There 

will  also  be  several  other  important  con- 
tributions on  art. 

the  it  k  v  1 1:  w  o  i-  r  1:  v  1  1;  u  s 

The  Review  0}  I  unlike  m<  >s1  <  't  her 

periodicals,  is  unable  to  announce  its  plans 
ahead  of  time,  because  it  follows  so  closely 
the  trend  of  events  that  it  is  difncull  to 
lay  out  in  advance  the  program  of  articles 
for  a  single  issue.  In  this  way,  however, 
whatever  important  topics  are  uppermost 
in  the  public  mind  receive  prompt  and 
adequate  attention.  Nevertheless,  it  ran 
be  stated  that  the  series  of  authentic  and 
informing  articles  on  the  work  of  the  vari- 
[.artments  of  the   Federal   Govern- 


ment will  be  carried  over  into  the  new  year, 
as  will  also  the  noteworthy  series  dealing 
with  the  great  industries  of  America. 

In  "The  Progress  of  the  World"  the 
reader  will  continue  to  find  a  lucid  and 
illuminating  discussion  of  events — Amer- 
ican, foreign,  and  international. 

The  great  quadrennial  campaign  and 
Presidential  election  will  receive  full  at- 
tention in  The  Review  of  Reviews,  as  the 
political  situation  develops  from  month 
to  month  both  nationally  and  in  the  sev- 
eral States.  Important  issues  and  per- 
sonalities will  be  discust  as  they  emerge, 
and  clean-cut  reports  of  the  national  con- 
ventions of  the  great  parties  will  be  given, 
as  well  as  interesting  and  faithful  charac- 
ter sketches  of  the  principal  candidates. 

SCRIRNER'S 

How  to  be  different  from  the  other  fel- 
lows appears  to  have  been  the  motive  of 
the  scholarly  gentleman  who  has  con- 
trolled the  helm  of  Scribncr's  since  the 
craft  by  that  name  set  sail  on  the  sea  of 
literature.  If  one  is  to  judge  by  results, 
this  was  the  motive.  There  also  is  no 
beating  of  tom-toms  in  the  Scribner's  vil- 
lage, but  the  goods  are  displayed,  to  be 
taken  or  left — there  is  no  "barker"  at  the 
entrance. 

First  and  foremost,  readers  will  accept 
with  keen  pleasure  the  announcement  of 
a  new  serial  by  John  Fox,  Jr.,  the  author 
of  "The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come."  "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome 
Pine"  is  also  a  story  of  the  Kentucky 
mountains,  and  is  considered  the  most 
ambitious  as  well  as  the  most  successful 
work  of  its  author.  There  are  few  who 
have  followed  the  history  of  the  art  of  this 
country  for  the  past  twenty-five  years 
who  will  not  turn  with  eagerness  to  "A 
Chronicle  of  Friendships,"  reminiscences 
by  Will  H.  Lord  in  three  parts.  An  an- 
nouncement of  major  importance  is  a 
scries  on  "The  West  in  the  Orient,"  by 
Charles  M.  Pepper,  Foreign  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  describing  the  progress  of  irri- 
gation, electrical  and  steam  transporta- 
tion, and  modern  commerce  in  the  Near 
and  tin-  Far  East. 

There  will  be  a  characteristic  short 
serial  by  Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  an- 
other by  James  B.  Connolly,  the  latter  a 
story  of  the  modern  Olympic  games. 

8T8T  E  HI 

The  growing  interest  in  the  practical 
problems  of  business  management  may  be 
indicated  from  the  rapid  growth  of  Sys- 
tem during  the  past  year.  System,  as  its 
subtitle  explains,  is  "The  Magazine  of 
Business."  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  improvement  of  business  methods,  and 
many  of  the  most  prominent  business  men 
in  thi  country  contribute  to  its  pages. 
During  the  coming  year  extensive  prepa- 
rations have  been  made  for  the  publica- 
tion of  articles  from  the  leading  financiers, 
bankers,  manufacturers,  retailers,  and  the 
•  me  heads  of  public  service  and  other 
large  corporations.  A  large  part  of  Sys- 
tem will  be  devoted  to  specific  descriptions 
of  business  systems  for  the  management 
of  practically  every  form  of  industrial  and 
(  ommercial  enterprise. 

The  leading  articles  for  iqo8  will  deal 
with  business  problems  of  general  inter- 
e  i  while  a  large  part  of  the  magazine 
will  explain  in  text-book  style  the  appli- 


cation of  modern  methods  of  installing 
and  operating  the  various  systems,  with 
diagrams,  charts,  etc. 

To  fill  the  rapidly  increasing  demand 
for  information  of  this  character  from  the 
manufacturer,  the  publishers  of  System- 
last  month  issued  the  first  number  of  a 
new  magazine  called  Factory,  which  is  de- 
voted to  illustrated  descriptions  concern- 
ing factory  construction,  equipment,  and 
maintenance. 

THE     VAN     NOBDEX     JI4GAZIN  E 

During  the  coming  year,  because  it  is  a 
crucial  one  in  politics  and  finance,  which 
will  greatly  influence  each  the  other,  The 
Van  Nor  den  Magazine  will  endeavor  to- 
keep  its  readers  in  touch  with  develop- 
ments in  both.  A  feature  will  be  a  series 
of  articles,  running  through  the  year,  in 
which  the  most  pressing  political  prob- 
lems before  the  American  people  will  be 
discust  by  the  best  authorities  obtainable. 

It  is  the  editorial  policy  to  make  the 
magazine  solidly  informing,  virile,  and  at 
the  same  time  interesting.  In  order  to 
make  it  appeal  as  a  more  or  less  popular 
publication  it  will  print  in  each  issue  sixty- 
four  pages  of  descriptive  articles,  averaging 
something  more  than  one  good  picture,  re- 
produced in  half-tone,  to  the  page.  These 
articles  will  be  cheery  in  tone  and  read- 
able, but  generally  upon  some  practical 
subject. 

THE    WORLD'S    WORK 

The  World's  Work  for  1908  will  picture 
the  men  and  the  events  of  most  impor- 
tance to  the  country.  It  will  deal  with 
the  Builders,  the  constructive  geniuses  of 
our  time,  portraying  in  pictures  and  in 
type  the  figures  who  are  making  the 
America  of  the  next  decade. 

The  notable  articles  on  the  "Money 
Kings"  will  be  continued  in  three  more 
broad  articles — one  on  the  "Trust  Com- 
panies," one  on  the  "Savings  Banks,"  and 
a  third  article  surveying  and  reviewing 
the  whole  banking  field.  The  World's 
Work  will  also  continue  to  deal  with  the 
"Public  Domain,"  including  articles  on 
the  "Forest  Lands,"  on  "Coal  and  Coal 
Lands,"  and  on  the  probable  results  of 
"Irrigation  Fifty  Years  Hence." 

In  striking  contrast  Mr.  Rollin  Lynde 
Harte  will  record  and  appraise  the 
"Growth  of  Beauty"  in  city,  town,  and 
country,  showing  how  men  everywhere  in 
our  country  are  making  the  most  of  nat- 
ural' opportunities  to  increase  our  sense 
of    beauty. 

THE     YOUTH'S  C  O  HI  P  A  N  I  O  IV 

It  is  to  all  possessors  of  the  spirit  of 
youth,  not  restricted  to  boys  and  girls 
alone,  but  as  belonging  to  every  active 
man  and  woman,  that  "the  Companion 
offers  its  companionship  of  mind  and 
heart;  and  the  principle  involved  is  the 
same  as  that  assumed  by  its  founder  in 
1827. 

The  program  for  rgo8  is  so  large  that 
only  a  general  outline  can  be  given  in  the 
space  at  command.  For  the  Presidential 
year,  with  its  highly  treasured  privilege 
of  American  citizenship — a  voice  in  the 
election  of  the  Chief  Executive— there 
have  been  prepared  three  papers  of  nation- 
al importance :  "Our  Duties  to  Our  Ex- 
Presidents,"  by  the  Hon.  Grover  Cleve- 
land;  "Respect    for    Law,"    by    Governor 
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Folk  of  Missouri;  and  "The  Public  Duty 
•of    Newspaper    Readers,"    by    President 
Hadley  of  Yale. 

A  long  list  of  special  artic.es  is  an- 
nounced, including  an  instructive  account 
■of  the  new  industrial  growth  of  our  own 
South;  "The  Hollanders  at  Home,"  by 
Maarten  Maartens;  "Public  Schools  in 
England,"  by  Horace  Annesley  Vachell; 
and  "The  Marvels  of  Machinery,"  by  Car- 
roll D.  Wright.  "Talks  on  Practical 
Topics"  will  comprise  a  highly  valuable 
series  of  articles  by  eminent  authorities  in 
their  several  departments;  and  the  staff 
writers,  who  are  more  numerous  on  The 
Companion  than  on  any  periodical  in  the 
country,  will  as  usual  furnish  the  infor- 
mative papers  which  it  is  their  custom  to 
provide.  The  thoughtful  attention  paid 
to  its  fiction  by  The  Companion  needs  no 
reminder  to  its  readers,  who  arc  also 
familiar  with  the  .ability  and  inclusiveness 
shown  in  its  departments.  This  period- 
ical has  been  careful  to  maintain  an  un- 
varying standard  price  to  all  its  sub- 
scribers and  the  public,  having  always 
disapproved  of  the  combination,  cut-rate 
method  of  subscription. 


THE  WORLD'S   HISTORY 

The     Historians'    History    of    the    World. —  \ 

■Comprehensive  Narrative  of  the  Rise  and  Develop- 
ment of  Nations  as  Recorded  bv  over  Two  Thou- 
sand of  the  Great  Writers  of  All  Ages.  Edited,  with 
the  Assistance  of  a  Distinguished  Board  of  Advisers 
and  Contributors,  by  Henry  Smith  Williams.  LL.D. 
Vols.  I. -XXV.  Illustrated.  Large  8vo.  New  York: 
John  Wanamaker. 

This  monumental  work,  now  issued  un- 
der new  auspices,  is  the  outcome  of  sev- 
eral years' labor  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Will- 
iams and  his  collaborators,  among  whom 
are  Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of  Harvard 
University,  Dr.  James  T.  Shotwell  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  Prof.  Andrew  C.  Mc- 
Laughlin of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Prof.  F.  York  Powell  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Al- 
fred Rambaud  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  Dr.  Adolph  Harnack  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin. 

The  intention  of  the  originator  of  "The 
Historians'  History  of  the  World"  was  to 
give  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
earliest  known  times  as  written  by  the 
world's  greatest  historians,  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  editor-in-chief,  to  present 
"a  comprehensive  narrative  of  the  de- 
velopment of  nations  as  recorded  by  over 
two  thousand  of  the  great  writers  of  all 
ages."  It  is  in  one  sense  a  compilation, 
but  it  is  a  compilation  of  unique  charac- 
ter, the  main  bulk  of  the  work  being  made 
up  of  direct  quotations,  cited  with  scru- 
pulous exactness,  but  so  artistically  joined 
together  by  the  learned  staff  of  writers, 
that,  but  for  the  deftly  inserted  reference 
letters,  in  minute  type,  representing  the 
authors  and  works  to  be  found  in  a  key 
at  the  end,  one  can  not  tell,  save  by  the 
style,  where  the  narrative  shifts  from  one 
author  to  another. 

The  method  of  arrangement  involves 
the  story  of  each  nation,  told,  primarily, 
by  the  greatest  historians  of  that  nation. 
For  example,  the  story  of  the  Greeks  is 
told  by  Plutarch,  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
Thucydides,  Strain),  and  Polybius.  In 
modern  history  especially,  however,  the 
writer  of  another  country  is  often  the  final 
authority,  being,  as  a  witty  man  said,  "a 
"kind  of  contemporaneous  posterity,"  par- 
ticularly as  the  corrective  of  a  native  wri- 
ter's enthusiasm. 


El 


Genturg 


Christinas  Stories 


Christmas  poems 


Special  Hrt  ^features 

FIVE  EXQUISITE  PAGES  IN  COLOR,  TWO  PHOTOGRAVURES', 
SIX  REPRODUCTIONS  IN  TINT,  ETC. 

Dc  Xvar.owskf  s  painting  in  Color  of 
6mma  Games  as  "Htda" 

Six.  Famous  Paintings  from  the  Evans  Collection: 


"  Sundown  "  by  George  Inness 

"Autumn  at  Arkville"  by  A.  H.Wyant 

"The  Path  to  the  Village  " 

by  J.  Francis  Murphy 

Four  Exquisite  Paintings  by  Leon 

Guipon,  illustrating  a  poem 

by  Edwin  Markham 


"Connecticut  Woods" 

by  Henry  W.  Ranger 
"MusaRegina"  by  Henry  O.Walker 
"  Visit  of  Nicodemus  to  Christ" 

by  John  La  Farge 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  Portraits  of 
the  First  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Marlborough 


Cole's  engravings  of  frencb  Masters 

"  Madame  Sophie  "  by  Jean-  Marc  Nattier 
Illustrations  by  Andre  Castaigne      "KateGreenaway,Friend  of  Children' 


for  by  Oliver    Locker-Lampson,   with    un- 

"AVisit  to  the  Paris  Conservatoire"      published  drawings  by  Miss  Greenaway 
by  Roger  Boutet  de  Monvel  and  a  portrait 

Che  JVew  photographs  of  JMars 

Now  First  Published 
Taken  on  the  astronomical  expedition  to  the  Andes  sent  out  by 
Professor  Percival  Lowell. 
With  articles  by  Professor  Lowell  and  the  photographer. 

^be  Reminiscences  of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill 

English  Social  Traits  and  Life  at  Blenheim.     Richly  illustrated. 

For  sale  everywhere  ;  price  35  cents 

The  new  volume  began  with  November. 

THAT  lS^UE  FREE  to  new  subscribers  THE  CENTURY  CO., 

who  send  $4.00  for  a  yoar's  subscription  begin-  it   •        c  M         v     i 

ning  with  this  beautiful  Christmas  number  Union  Oquare,  New  York 
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Self-Loading  Rifle  .351  Caliber  High-Power  Model'oj 

Before  deciding  upon  a  rifle  for  your  next  hunting  trip,  don't  fail  to 
investigate  the  merits  of  this  new  Winchester  which  is  reloaded  by  the 
recoil  of  the  exploded  cartridge.  There  is  nothing  complicated,  cum- 
bersome or  freakish  about  it.  It  is  a  reliable,  handy  gun  from  butt  to 
muzzle,  the  cartridge  it  shoots  being  heavy  enough  for  the  biggest  game. 

Circular  fully  describing  IM*  rifle,  "The  Oun  That  Shoott  Through  Sletl"  tent  upon  rtquttt. 
WINCHESTER     REPEATINC     ARMS    CO.  -  -         NEW     HAVEN.    CONN. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Dioest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Not  Nearly  so 
Costly  as  Imagined 

Life  Insurance  is  a  good  thing,  aj;  everybody  admits, 

yet  many  people  make  a  great  and  perpetual  mis:ake 

by  assuming  that  it  is  not  within  their  reach,  when,  i: 

they  really  knew  all  the  facts  and  conditions,  they  would 

promptly  secure  peace  of  mind  for  themselves  and  comfort 

for  their  families  by  means  of  a  policy  in 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

This  company,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
a   mutual   organization.      It   belongs   to 
its  policy  holders.     There  are  thousands   . 
of  these  who  have    policies   for  small   amounts.     These 
people  have   started  as  they  could   in  the  life  insurance 
way,  leaving  it  for  the  future  to  increase  the  size  of  their 
policies.     The  important  thing  about  life  insurance  is 
to  start,  and  the  best  way  is  to  investigate  the  Mutual 
Life,   the   oldest   company    in  America    and    the 
strongest  in  the  world. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  write  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York   N.  Y. 


VOUR  SPEECH  IS  VERY 

By  your  careful  use  of  words  you  are  very  often 
judged,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  as  you  use  them  with 
care  and  discrimination.  Get  "A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
English."   ByF  H.Vizetelly.  Price,  75c;  by  mail,  83c. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 

OFTEN  OTHERS'  CRITERION 


Do  You 
Write? 


If  so,  The  Preparation 
of  Manuscripts  for  the 
Printer  will  show  you 
how  to  prepare  your  copy 
and  tell  you  to  whom  to 
sell  it.  Price,  75  cents.  FUNK  &  WAG- 
NALLS COMPANY,  New  York. 


'guaranteed 
^sTflOKTOAGE 
Certificate 
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TAX  EXEMPT"4 
^ OF  NEW™* 
PRINCIPAL  DtX_ 
ftbrwry  I.  W» 

febrotr?  t.  '»»« 

PAYABLE 

nBRwM  >""xlGi:      > 


200  MILLION  DOLLARS  in 
mortgages  have  been  sold  by  us  in  3 
years.  They  are  all  worth  par  and 
every    investor   is    glad  he    bought. 


3  BILLION  DOLLARS  have  been 
lost  during  the  same  period  by  those 
who  bought  stocks  and  bonds  instead, 
and  every  buyer   wishes  he  hadn't. 


YOU  CAN  INVEST  FROM  $500  UP 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


TJlECUARANTeEahdTRUSTCo 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $12,000,000 


CURRENT    POETRY 

The  Silences  of  Life. 

By  Frederic   E.  Snow. 

The  purple  flushing  of  the  eastern  sky; 

The  stately  progress  of  the  sun  toward  even; 

Night's  mantle  droppin     from  the  quiet  heaven; 
The  holy  hush  which  br  ngs  God's  presence  nigh; 
The  dusky  woods  where  cooling  shadows  lie, 

Where  birds  are  s  ill  and  Nature  to  repose 

Sinks  gently  down;  dews  falling  on  the  rose; 
Mountains  sublime  in  distance  looming  high; 
The  smile  of  friends  when  love  surpasses  speech; 
The  hand-clasp  given  when  sorrow  is  too  deep 

For  words: — Ah  me!  the  silences  of  life 
Are  mightier  far  and  higher  lessons  teach 
Than  all  its  noisy  clamor!     Let  us  reap 

The  bliss  of  those  who  keep  themselves  from  strife*. 
— The  Outlook  (December). 
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176  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


175  REMSEN  ST. 
BROOKLYN 


A  Thanksgiving. 

By  Bliss  Carman. 

It  is  the  mellow  season 

When  gold  enchantment  lies 
On  stream  and  road  and  woodland, 

To  gladden  soul's  surmise. 
The  little  old  gray  homesteads 

Are  quiet  as  can  be. 
Among  their  stone-fenced  orchards 

And  meadows  by  the  sea. 

Here  lived  the  men  who  gave  us 

The  purpose  that  holds  fast, 
The  dream  that  nerves  endeavor. 

The  glory  that  shall  last. 
Here  strong  as  pines  in  winter 

And  free  as  ripening  corn. 
Our  faith  in  fair  ideals — 

Our  fathers'  faith — was  born. 

Here  shone  through  simple  living. 

With  pride  in  word  and  deed. 
And  consciences  of  granite, 

The  old  New  England  breed. 
With  souls  assayed  by  hardship, 

Illumined,  self-possest, 
Strongly  they  lived,  and  left  us 

Their  passion  ./or  the  best. 

On  trails  that  cut  the  sunset. 

Above  the  last  divide. 
The  vision  has  not  vanished, 

The  whisper  has  not  died. 
From  Shasta  to  Katahdin, 

Blue  Hill  to  Smoky  Ridge, 
Still  stand  the  just  convictions 

That  stood  at  Concord  Bridge. 

Beneath  our  gilded  revel, 

Behind  our  ardent  boast. 
Above  our  young  impatience 

To  value  least  and  most, 
Sure  as  the  swinging  compass 

To  serve  at  touch  of  need, 
Square  to  the  world's  four  corners, 

Abides  their  fearless  creed. 

Still  fired  with  wonder-working, 

Intolerant  of  peers, 
Impetuous  and  sanguine 

After  the  hundred  years, 
In  likeness  to  our  fathers. 

Beyond  the  safe-marked  scope 
Of  reason  and  decorum, 

We  jest  and  dare  and  hope. 

Thank  we  the  Blood  that  bred  us, 

Clear  fiber  and  clean  strain — 
The  Truth  which  straightly  sighted 

Lets  no  one  swerve  again. 
And  may  almighty  Goodness 

(iive  us  the  will  to  be 
As  sweet  as  upland  pastures 

And  strong  as  wind  at  sea. 
— Collier's  Weekly  (November  23). 


For  Loss  of  Appetite  There  Is  Nothing  Better 
Than  HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and  Imparts  new  life  and. 
vigor.    An  excellent  general  tonic. 
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THE  SiN  OF  HOARDING. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  greeted  with 
loud  cheers  a  few  days  ago  when  he  said  in  a  speech 
before  the  Merchants'  Association  in  New  York  that 
if  the  money  now  being  hoarded  "were  at  once 
put  back  to  fulfil  its  functions  in  the  channels  of 
trade,  there  would  be  within  twenty-four  hours  an 
almost  complete  resumption  of  business  operations." 
If  this  be  true,  then  the  people  who  are  hoarding  the 
money  through  fear  of  panic  are  themselves  the  very 
ones  who  are  causing  the  panic,  or,  at  any  rate, 
delaying  its  end.  The  New  York  Evening  Mail 
imagines  the  hoarder  asking,  "Can't  I  do  what  I 
want  with  my  money?"  and  replies  that  "he  can 
not,  because  it  is  not  his  money."  It  then  goes 
on  to  elucidate  thus: 

The  currency  that  he  calls  his  own  is  a  part  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country.  He  has  an  in- 
terest in  it  and  a  claim  upon  it,  yet  it  is  a  small  in- 
terest and  claim.  His  share  of  the  currency  that 
passes  through  his  hands  is  about  half  of  the  five  or 
six  per  cent,  interest  he  expects  to  get  on  a  reason- 
ably conservative  investment.  When  he  locks  up 
specie  and  greenbacks  in  a  safe-deposit  vault  or 
hides  them  away  at  home  he  is  "fencing  the  com- 
mon" of  free  currency.  He  is  taking  to  his  own 
use  what  chiefly  belongs  to  others. 

These  facts  appear  at  once  in  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  whole  stock  of  money  in  use  in  this 
country  and  its  total  wealth.  On  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber there  was  $2,805,859,374  of  money  in  circula* 
tion,  exclusive  of  that  "held  in  treasury  as  assets  of 
the  government."  The  national  wealth  as  repre- 
sented in  railroads  and  farms  and  mines  and  fac- 
tories and  real  estate  is  at  least  $120,000,000,000. 
The  proportion  of  money  to  wealth  is  little  better 
than  one-fiftieth.  Every  dollar  of  currency  has  to 
do  its  part  in  the  exchanges  of  business  in  represent- 
ing nearly  $50  of  wealth.  When  a  man  hoards  a 
dollar  as  his  own  he  is  asserting  the  right  of  exclu- 
sive possession  over  something  to  which  the  busi- 
ness community  has  forty-nine  times  as  much  title 
as  he  has. 

If  the  savings-bank  depositors  of  this  State  alone 
should  each  assert  his  right  to  hoard  "my  money," 
there  would  not  be  a  gold  piece  or  a  gold  certificate, 
a  silver  piece  or  a  silver  certificate,  a  bank-note  or 


WHAT  WAS  IT 
The  Woman  Feared  ? 


What  a  comfort  to  find  it  is  not  "the 
awful  thing  "  feared,  but  only  chronic  indi- 
gestion, which  proper  food  can  relieve. 

A  woman  in  Ohio  says  : 

"  I  was  troubled  for  years  with  indigestion 
and  chronic  constipation.  At  times  I  would 
have  such  a  gnawing  in  my  stomach  that  I 
actually  feared  I  had  a — I  dislike  to  write 
or  even  think  of  what  1  feared. 

"  Seeing  an  account  of  Grape-Nuts,  I  de- 
cided to  try  it.  After  a  short  time  I  was 
satisfied  the  trouble  was  not  the  awful  thing 
I  feared  but  was  still  bad  enough.  However, 
I  was  relieved  of  a  bad  case  of  dyspepsia 
by  changing  from  improper  food  to  Grape- 
Nuts. 

"  Since  that  time  my  bowels  have  been 
as  regular  as  a  clock.  I  had  also  noticed 
before  I  began  to  eat  Grape-Nuts  that  I  was 
becoming  forgetful  of  where  I  put  little 
things  about  the  house,  which  was  very  an- 
noying. 

"But  since  the  digestive  organs  have  be- 
come strong  from  eating  Grape-Nuts,  my 
memory  is  good  and  my  mind  is  as  clear  as 
when  I  was  young,  and  I  am  thankful." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  the  little  booklet,  "The  Road 
to  Wellville,"  in  packages.  "There's  a 
Reason." 


The  International  Jury,  Paris,  rqOO 

Twenty-one  or  the  World  s 
Most  Critical  Music  Masters 

including  seven  piano-forte  manufacturers 

awarded  the  Grand  Prix  at  Paris  1900  to  the  Baldwin  Piano 

With  the  eyes  of  the  musical  world  centered  on  this  supreme  test  and 
alongside  such  time-honored  products  as  the  Bechstein,  the  Bluthner,  the 
Becker  and  the  Erard — famous  instruments  of  the  Old  World — the  Baldwin 
triumphantly  vindicated  its  claim  to  recognition  as  the  modern  standard 
of  piano  excellence. 

No  greater  tribute  was  ever  paid  to  artistic  merit  and  true  musical  qual- 
ity.    The  Baldwin  is  the  only  American  piano  ever  awarded  a  Grand  Prix. 

Speaking  of  the  exacting  conditions  which  surrounded  this  great  victory 

for  the  Baldwin,  the  "Musical  Courier"  of  Sept.  22,  1900,  says: 

"It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  no  such  tests  were  ever  made  before  and  that 
certain  precedents  and  traditional  methods  connected  with  the  International 
Exposition  Awards  operated  against  a  new  piano,  which  had  never  been  in  compe- 
tition with  the  great  makes  of  the  Old  World." 

Baldwin  Pianos  may  be  seen  at  any  of  the  following  salesrooms 
D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co 

142  W.  Fourth  Street 
Cincinnati 


267  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 

40  Huntington  Ave. 
BOSTON 

Chas.  II  Ditson&Co. 
8  E.  34th  fat. 
NEW  YORK 


1013  Olive  St. 
ST.  LOUIS 

914  Walnut  St. 
KANSAS  CITY 


2512  Sacram-nto  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

529  Fourth  Ave. 
LOUISVILLE 


640  Wabash  Ave. 
TERRE  HAUTE 

1626  California  St. 
DENVER 

H.  A.  Weymann  &  Son 
1010  Chestnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


18  N.  Pennsylvania  St. 
INDIANAPOLIS 

New  Auditorium  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES 

W.  F.  Eunkel  &  Co. 
119N.  Liberty  St. 
BALTIMORE 


And  leading  piano  houses  in 
nearlv  all  cities 
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'T'HE  organ 

■*  shown  in  the 
illustration  was 
built  by  the  Aus- 
tin Organ  Com- 
pany for  the  Audi- 
torium Building  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition. 
The  instrument  embodies 
all  the  latest  approved  features,  including  the  Universal  Air  Chest,  Elec- 
tric Key  Action  and  Tubular  Pneumatic  Stop  Action.  The  Austin 
Organ  Company  is  prepared  to  submit  specifications  and  estimates  for 
organs  of  all  classes  and  sizes.     DepL  N. 

Austin     Organ     Company 

Hartford  :       :  Connecticut 
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BAKER'S 

COCOA 


Registered, 
V.  8.  Fat.  Off. 


FIRST  in  Years! 

FIRST  in  Honors! 

FIRST  on  the 
Breakfast  Tables 
of  the  World! 


HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

[Established  1780] 
DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


TOLSTOY'S  PLAYS.  Containing  Lfo  Tolstoy's 
great  plays,  "The  Power  of  Darkness."  "The  Fruit 
I  tistilicr  "  and  "  The  Fruits  of  Culture."  (The  second 
volume  of  Tolstoy's  Complete  Works.  I.ihrary  Edi- 
tion.) 8vo,  cloth,  half-tone  frontispiece,  262  pages. 
>i  50.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


\^\ 


5e^ 


S\NVt 


rvVtf 


FOR 


Men,  Women 
and  Children 

IT  IS  PURE 

IT  IS  PCROUS 

IT  IS  PROTECTIVE 

IT  IS 

All  Wool   in  all  Weights  and 
All  Weights  for  all  Wants 

Write  for  samples  and 
booklet     of    particulars 

DR.   JAEGERS   S.    W.  S.  CO.'S 
Own   Stores 


.ane 


New  York:  306  Fifth  Ave  ,  22  Maiden  L„„ 
Brooklyn:  j  ;  BoylstonSt 

;  [516  Chestnut  St.    Chicago:  82  State  St. 

Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


a  copper  cent  left  in  the  country.  The  banks  of  de- 
posit, the  Subtreasury,  and  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be  swept  as  bare  as  Mother  Hubbard's 
cupboard. 

That  is  why  hoarding  is  properly  denounced  as 
both  barbaric  and  wicked.  It  is  foolish  beside  . 
because  t!:'  I  it  could  do,  barring   the  decima- 

ting 1  ;    fire  and  theft  and  accident,  would  be 

to  preserve  about  one-fiftieth  of  the  national  wealth, 
while  sacrificing  a  large  part  of  the  remainder  by  the 
paralysis  it  would  entail  on  production  and  the  de- 
struction it  would  carry  to  the  earning  power  of 
capital.  The  man  who  hoards  is  about  as  wise  as 
the  man  who  confines  his  efforts,  when  his  house  is 
afire,  to  carrying  out  the  bird-cage  when  he  is  needed 
at  the  pum]  1. 

Individuals,   however,   are  not  the  only  one     en- 
reprehended  practise.      "Hoarding  by 
bank  ;.      The  Wall   Street  Journal,  "is  infinitely 

worse  than  hoarding  by  individuals,  and  yet  some 
of  the  banks  throughout  the  country"  are  practically 
hoarding  excessive  sums  of  money,  doing  exactly 
what  thev  would  themselves  condemn  in  individi  U 
The  Philadelphia  Woth  American,  similarly,  blames 
the  Wall-Street  interests  that  have  been  accumula- 
ting cash  for  months  as  war  funds  for  "crowding 
weaker  rivals  to  the  wall  when  the  situation  became 
acute  and.  in  acquiring  control  of  properties  which 
they  had  long  looked  upon  v  ith  jealous  eyes."  The 
banks,  too,  "have  cramped  and  crippled  commerce 
by  persistent  calling  of  loans  unnecessarily,"  while 
their  "rank  offense"  is  "the  failure  of  so  many  of 
them  to  issue  their  rightful  share  of  the  country's 
currency."     It  adds: 

If,  as  The  Evening  Post  declares,  the  withdrawal 
[by  depositors]  of  that  $50,000,000  because  of  the 
alarm  caused  by  the  revelations  of  dishonest  trus- 
chains  of  banks  used  for  gambling,  traction 
thievery,  and  llarrimanism.  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  stringency,  there  has  been  no  month  of  the 
eighteen  past  when  the  national  banks  could  not 
have  replaced  that  S50.ooo.ooo,  with  millions  more 
for  good  measure. 

It  is  generall)  conceded  thai  much  of  the  trouble 
is  due  to  hoarding.  The  amount  sequestered  by 
the  general  public  i  a  matter  of  speculation.  The 
bankers'  spokesmen  place  it  at  §50,000. 000.  That 
i.ird  Oil  and  its  allies  have  been  hoarding  on 
an  extensive  scale  is  believed  in  many  quarters. 
But  it  is  not  susceptible  of  proof  at  present. 

One  definite,  concrete,  undeniable  fact  does  stand 
r:   The   banks    have    hoarded    and    arc 
hoarding  to  t lie  exact  extent  of  the  circulation  they 
have  not  taken  out. 

To  banker,  merchant,  manufacturer,  and  work 
ingman  alike  The  North  American  outs  this  straight 

question  you  think  of  a  bank  thai  has  I  he- 

power  to  issue  currency  and  will  not  do  it  bei 
it  can  make  a  little  more  money  out  of  the  nation's 
necessities,  at  a  time  when  the  great  industries  and 
mercial  interests  of  the  land  are  facing  a  possi 
ble  stopping  of  the  wheels,   Mocked  by  no  lack  of 
credit  nor  demand,  but  solely  by  lack  of  actual  cash? 

Mr.  Banker,  how  do  you  defend  1his? 

One  New  York  bank,  famous  as  one  of  the  strong- 
financial  institutions  on  this  continent,  could 
add  $2, 500,000  to  the  country's  currency  within  a 
week.  It  shows  no  dispo  ition  to  issue  a  dollar  of 
new  money.  Y'et  it  is  believed  that  this  very  b 
during  the  last  fortnight  has  received  deposit  oi 
large  sums  from  the  national  treasury. 

Let  no  banker  delude  him  elf  into  the  belief  that 
the  workinpmen  and  all  other  citizens,  unskilled  tho 
they  be  in  the  complexitie  ol  finance,  will  not  I  n 
able  to  understand  this  matter.      Technicalities   will 

i   t  he  -  ondi  mnal  ii  >n  of  all  1  i 
thinking    Americans.     The    truth    is   too   plain,    the 
guilt  too  palpable,  to  be  screened  from  public  vision 
by  the  u  ■■  inded  and  intricate  sophistries 

of  the  money  mart 

iotic   as    the    individual    hoarder 

is,  he  ]  with  the  hoarding  banker's  moral 

obligation,    and    is    less    unpardonable    an    offender 
against  his  country  and  his  countrymen. 


GREAT   I5KAK    SPRING    WATER. 
"Its  X'urity  has  made  it  famous." 


Cold-Pr 


Underwear 


Wright's  Health  Underwear  differs 
from  common  underwear  in  that 
it  protects  the  wearer  from  catch- 
ing colds.  It  is  made,  as  no  othtr 
underwear  is,  on  the  wonderful 
Wright's  loop-fleece  principle. 
Upon  the  foundation  fabric  if, 
woven  a  myriad  of  tiny  loops  of 
wool  forming  a  fleecy  lining  to 
the  garment.  This  open  woven 
fleece  gives  the  skin  the  requisite 
ventilation,  allows  the  pores  to 
breathe,  carries  off  perspiration 
and  allows  it  to  evaporate  outside, 
leaving  the  skin  dry  and  healthy. 

Ordinnry  catch-cold  underwear  is 
tightly  woven. non-absorbent, holds 
the  perspiration  on  the  skin— chills 
the  body— gives  colds.  With  its 
many  advantages  Wright's  Health 
I'nderwear  costs  no  more  than  com- 
mon underwear.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it.  and  write  for  free  book, 
"The  Loop  of  Health  and  the  Fleece 
of  Comfort." 

WRIGHT'S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO., 
75  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


BED  Clothing  should  be  warm  and  light  Blankets  and 
thick  quilts  should  never  be  put  upon  the  bed.  The  weight 
1-  depressing,  retain*  perspiration,  causes  nightmare  and  isnn- 
healthy.  I*:iper  lthinl.els  are  warmer  than  woolen. 
and  weinh  only  ten  ounces  each.  Made  of  strnnp  Btenlized 
paper,  kid  finish,  will  not  slip.  Cost  less  than  washing  blan- 
kets,      they  are  an  application   of  A   Woll-  I.  HOW  II  Sci- 

eiilllle  Principle.  Worn  hetween  sheet  and  top  cover 
I'llU'l-:  88.OO  A  l»0/i:\.    FOB   Cincinnati,  or  we 

will  send  two  lull  size  (or  sample,  postpaid,  for  Sl.uO  Also 
make  the  famous  I'.-iix-r  ltl:i|iii>  tint  Appeal  to 
I  lie  1 11  <>  1  in-  e  oil  he  Italic  to  lie  worn  inside  the  regular 
diapei  .mil  destroyed  when  soiled.  7a  cents  per  10(1  K.  O.  B., 
Cincinnati,  or  will  mail  50.  postpaid,  for  SI. 00.  II  skeptical 
send  lOcts    m  stamps  lor  samples  of  diapers, 

WHITELAW    PAPER  GOODS  CO. 
T>ept.  2,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


■  '  put.    CertifiCAtefl  nf    D<'|>f»qit 

I-1  profitable  invertmenl  :  ffir 
i  a'  of  itfl  liinils  in  lir-t  murt* 
■\*-ii  real  estate.      Pletiae  write 


EQUITABLE  BANKING  £  LOAN  CO. 

CEO. A.SMITH.  Pres.  MACON.    CA. 


kBeers  Brothers 

THERMOSTAT 


You  need  one  in  your  house 
Keeps  the    temperature  exactly  right,  day 
and  night.     Saves  coal,  saves  worry,  works 
on  Furnaces,   Hot-Water  or  Steam  He. it- 
ers.    Any  one  car  attach. 

It  Tends  the  Heater 

The  simplest  apparatus  made,  guaranteed 
to  work  perfectly.and  last  for  yeais.    Big  and 

little  homes  need  it.    Sei  d  today  for  booklet. 
BEERS  BROS.  THERMOSTAT  CO. 

Culver  Road  A,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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PERSONAL 

David  Belasco  in  the  Theater. — David  Belasco, 
eccentric  genius  of  the  American  drama,  and 
the  builder  of  the  New  Stuyvesant  Theater  in  New 
'i  <>ik,  is  the  subject  of  some  amusing  stories  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  writer  tells  of  Mr. 
[.fiasco's  wonderful  power  of  concentration,  of  his 
11  little  habits  at  home  and  on  the  street,  and 
then  of  his  peculiarities  in  the  theater.     We  read: 

When  an  actor  has  rehearsed  especially  well,  the 
playwright-manager  shows  his  delight  by  walking 
over  to  him  and  presenting  him  a  coin  from  the 
loose  change  in  his  pocket.  Whether  it  be  gold  or 
silver,  of  small  or  large  denomination,  the  first  coin 
his  fingers  have  touched  in  their  exploration  of  his 
pocket  is  theirs.  Some  new  actors  have  been  em- 
barrassed by  the  proffer  from  the  melancholy-eyed 
man;  others  have  stared  haughtily  at  him  while 
the  blood  of  indigination  mounted  their  cheeks.  A 
whisper  from  one  of  the  old  members  of  his  com- 
any  is  needed:  "Take  it!  It's  one  of  the  gover- 
nor's little  ways.  We  are  all  children  to  him,  and  he 
treats  us  as  such." 

Mr.  Belasco  never  scolds  his  players,  never  raises 
!iis  voice  from  its  pleasantly  low  pitch  to  adjure 
them  to  improve.  He  talks  gently  to  them — "woos 
them,"  he  says,  "as  one  would  woo  a  woman."  One 
actor  in  the  new  company  which  is  plaving  "The 
Grand  Army  Man"  tried  again  and  again  to  read  a 
line  as  the  author-producer  wished.  David  Belasco 
was  patient,  but  at  each  reading  his  habitual  sad- 
ness deepened,  lie  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  drew  out  all  that  it  contained,  a  dime,  and 
placed  it  on  the  table  before  him,  and  said: 

"Now,  try  once  more.  If  you  read  the  line  right 
th  s  time  you  get  that." 

Thus  adjured,  the  actor  tried.  David  Belasco 
siid  no  word,  but  the  dime  went  back  into  his  pocket. 

Ke  always  tries  to  spare  the  actor's  feelings. 
Y>'hen  he  has  found  it  impossible  for  the  actor  to 
read  a  line  as  he  has  written  it,  he  has  often  said: 
"Well!  Well!  How  did  I  come  to  write  such  a 
stupid  1  ne!  We'll  change  it!  There,  now,  you 
read  this  better- -oi  course;  it  i>  a  better  line." 

He  works  practically  without  rest  and  without 
sleep.  Since  he  came  to  New  York  a  penniless  boy. 
twenty-five  years  ago,  he  has  never  been  out  of  his 
studio  or  his  theaters  tor  four  days,  except  when  the 
neuralgia  penalty  i^  laid  upon  him  for  excessive  work. 

"People  say  to  me — rest.  Rest!"  he  exclaimed. 
"I  can't  rest  while  there  is  anything  to  be  done.  I 
promise,  but  I  rest  by  working — for  me  work  is 
rest." 

His  tastes  are  simple.     Across  the  street  is  a  dairy' 


MORE  THAN  EVER 

Increased  Capacity  for  Mental  Labor  Since 
Leaving  Oft  Coffee. 


Many  former  coffee  drinkers  who  have 
mental  work  to  perform,  day  after  day,  have 
f(  mnd  a  better  capacity  and  greater  endur- 
ance by  using  Postum  Food  Coffee,  instead 
of  ordinary  coffe*'.     An  Ills,  woman  writes: 

"I  had  drank  coffee  for  about  twenty 
years  and  finally  had  what  the  doctor  called 
'coffee  heart."  I  was  nervous  and  extremely 
despondent;  had  little  mental  or  physical 
strength  left,  had  kidney  trouble  and  consti- 
pation. 

"The  first  noticeable  benefit  derived  from 
the  change  from  coffee  to  Postum  was  the 
natural  action  of  the  kidneys  and  bowels.  1  a 
two  weeks  my  heart  action  was  greatly  im- 
proved and  my  nerves  steady. 

"Then  I  became  less  despondent,  and  the 
desire  to  be  active  again  showed  proof  of 
renewed  physical  and  mental  strength. 

"I  am  steadily  gaining  in  physical 
strength  and  brain  power.  I  formerly  did 
mental  work  and  had  to  give  it  up  on  ac- 
count of  coffee,  but  since  using Postum  I  am 
doing  hard  mental  labor  with  less  fatigue 
than  ever  before." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.  Bead  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.    "There's  a  Reason." 


LAST  OFFER  AT  THESE  PRICES 

EXPIRES  DECEMBER  31st 

I  Want  3  Gents  For  This  10  Gent  Cigar 

BECAUSE  I  MAKE  IT  AND  SELL  IT  DIRECT  TO  YOU 

No  traveling  man's  salary,  no  distributor's  percentage,  no  retailer's  profit  enters  into 
the  cost  of  my  cigars.  If  any  or  all  of  these  had  to  "make  something"  out  of  the 
cigar,  I'd  have  to  keep  on  adding  to  it's  price,  without  adding  quality,  until  it  became  a 
10  cent  cigar,  just  as  any  other  brand  which  is  sold  in  the  old-fashioned  "  Soak-it-on-to- 
the-Smoker  "  way. 

Just  remember  that  the  actual  value  of  tobacco  and  workmanship  in  any  retailer's 
10  cent  cigar  is  never  more  than  3  cents. 

NON  PLUS  ULTRA  PERFECT  OS 

is  .1  hand  made  cigar.  Cubm  st\le.  Havana  Seed  filled,  genuine  imported  Sumatra  wrapper — The 
Original  Standard  10  cent  Brand  known  to  smokers  <>i  good  cigars  everywhere  It's  exactly  as 
big  as  the  picture,  and  tastes  as  good  as  it  looks. 

Send  $2 .90  for  100,  or  if  you  hesitate,  #1.50  for  50  of  these  line  10  cent  cigars,  and  if  you  don't  like 
any  or  all  of  them,  I'll  buy  them  back  and  not  charge  you  for  tho-%e  you've  smoked. 

Vou'll  have  to  pay  cash,  because  I  won't  open  an  account  for  the  next  man.  If  he  didn't  pay  me, 
I'd  have  to  add  to  your  3  cents  the  amount  1  hist  on  him. 

SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  OFFER 

To  "(jet  Acquainted"  you  have  the  privilege  of  ordering  with  Non  Plus  Ultra  Cigars  a  like 
number  of  genuine  Key  West  Havana  Seconds,  at  the  ridiculously  low  price  of  2  cents  each.  If  you 
order  100  Non  Plus  Ultras  at  #2.90  you  can  order  100  Havana  Seconds  at  £1.90.  If  50  Non  Plus 
Ultras,  then  50  Havana  Seconds. 

These  Key  West  Havana  Seconds  are  rough  and  ready  affairs — not  much  to  look  at.  but  you're 
not  smoking  looks,  you're  smoking  Tobacco.  The  only  way  that  I  can  possibly  produce  them  at  the 
money,  is  because  the  pieces  of  tobacco  in  'em  tin-  sort  used  in  our  10  cent  cigars)  are  too  short  for 
fine  shapes,  and  therefore  they  become  what  we  manufacturers  call  "  Seconds." 


FREE!     UNTIL    DECEMBER  31st 


If  yon  order  100  Non  Pins  Ultras  before  December  Hist,  and 
send  rae  with  your  order  the  name  of  another  man  who  smokes 
— whom  I  mitrht  interest  in  my  way  of  selling  cigars  direct 
from  fnctory,  I'll  send  yon  PllKK.  a  box  of 

OLD  FASHIONED  HAVANA  SMOKERS" 

and  a  box  of  a  new  kind  of  Bmoking  tobacco,  and  furthermore 
allow  you  to  order  an  additional  li;0  Mod  Plus  Ultras  at  S2.90. 
and  100  K.  W.  Havana  Seconds  at  $1.90,  either  for  >ourself  or 
for  him. 


Make  remittance  payable  to  EDWIN  CIGAR  CO. 

Dept.  K,  64-68  and  67-69  West  125th  St..  New  York 

References:  United  States  Exchange  Bank,  Dun  and  Bradstreets 


V 


On  the  wav  to 


CALIFORNIA 

Not  only  luxury  but  a  real  home-like 
comfort  awaits  you  on    the    famous 

Golden  State   Limited 


<J  (jet  all  the  facts  about  this  "  home-club-on-wheels"  and  about  the 
advantages  of  the  El  Paso  short  line  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to 
Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Francisco. 

^J  Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  illustrated  books  dealing  fully  with  every  phase  of 

California  travel  via  Rock  Island  Lines.     Reserve  accomodations  early. 

JOHN    SEBASTIAN,    'Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Rock  Island  Lines,  CHICAGO 


Rock 
Island 


Our  readers  are  asked  tc   mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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NO  GIFT  LIKE  THIS 

FOR       FOR       FOR        FOR  FOR 

VOl   R    YOUR    YOUR    YOUR-    YOUR 

BOY      GIRL     WIFE      SELF      HOME 

™e  JUNIOR 
TYPEWRITER 

A  Wonder  of  Beauty  and  Efficiency 
Entertaining— Instructive— Sensible— Practical 


NOT 

but  a  real,  2-hand,  n 
all-steel,  business  <p 
typewriter,    built 
for    hard   usage ; 
easily  portable  in 


15 


Has  standard,  uni- 
versal keyboard, 
writes  in  sight, 
speed  80  words  per 
minute ;  built  of 
hardened  steel,  to 


pocket   or  grip  INVALUABLE  last  a  lifetime. 
(weight  only  4  in     a    handsome 

lbs.).  rOR         leatherette  case. 

Doctor  --  Lawyer  -  Preacher  --  Merchant 

Sent  anywhere,  subject  to  approval,  on  receipt  of 
price.    Write  for  our  free  catalog  No.  11 

THE  JUflOR  COMPANY,  100  Worth  St.,  New  Tork,  U.S.I. 


Learn  Tie  Real  Estate  Business 

We  will  teach  you  by  mail  the  Real  Estate,  General 
Brokerage  and  insurance  Business  and  appoint  you 
Special  Representative. 

By  our  system  you  can  make  money  in  a  few  weeks 
without  interfering  with  your  present  occupation. 
Representatives  are  making  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year 
without  any  investment  of  capital. 

A  thorough  commercial  Law  Course  Free  to  each 
representative.     Write  for  free  62-page  book. 

THE   CROSS   COMPANY 

1062  Reaper  Block,  Chicago 


^r%^*: 


'vJ&^Zz. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Jin  Rollers 


Sign  Your  Nam*  to 


Xmas..  Happy  New  Year  and  Prosperity  Bank  Drafts 

Bead  them  ti>  Tour  Frit- nils  anfl  ICelathes 
nn  a  Christmns  and   New  Year*»  Greeting 
Muke  our  drafts  f<>r  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-six  Bright.  Happy 
Something  n**w  to  r;ike  the  place  of  the  ordinary  Christina  a 
nnd  New  Year'* cards,     fjook  Just  like  hank  checks — four  designs 
— lithtigrHphed  in  beautiful  colors. 

Send   today       Price  50c  a  doien    CDCC 
Assorted — postpaid.     Samples  sent   1  §1  ■»•» 

Edwards  &  DpuUrh  Lithographing  Co.  ,2323 Wabash  A  v.  .Chicago 


f  w-    CKXT9  for  trial  13 

I  J^  weeks.  In  this  illus- 
trated national  week- 
ly all  the  important  newHof 
the  world  is  stated  clearly, 
fairly,  and  briefly,  for  boas  readers.  Many  special  features 
of  ereat  interest.  It  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining— 
THE  paper  for  the  home.  SI  year;  takes  place  of  $2  to  $4 
papers.      Try  it,  13  wks.  for  15c      Pathfinder,  Wash,  D.  C 


t 


UNDER    PONTIUS    PILATE 

A  powerful  religious  historical  novel 
written  in  a  most  vivid  and  intensely  in- 
teresting manner.  By  William  Schuyler. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  $ i .50.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


01  in..kmg  perfect  duplicates  with  th»-  I'hiin  Improved 
Tip  Top  Duplicator.  No  intricate  mechanism.  No 
printers' ink.  Always  rer.dy.  100  cop'es  from  pen-written 
and  60  copiei  rritten  original.      Useful  in  any 

business,  "-enl  on  Ten  llttjs' Trial  With- 
out Deposit.  Complete  duplicator,  Cap 
Si?..-.  (Prints  8%  x  13  inches.)  Contains  10 
feet  of  rolled  printing  larfave  which  can 
be  osed over  and  over.  417    CIO 

Price,        «P  •  'WV 
THE  FF.I.IX    P.JHVS   DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Utus  Bids;.,  1 1 3  John  St.,  New  York. 


lunch  counter  where  David  Belasco  goes  boldly, 
striding  a  stool,  and  looking  with  a  child's  pleased 
expectancy  down  the  long  counter  for  his  favorite 
edible — pie.  Two  slices  of  pie,  one  of  custard,  the 
other  of  apple,  a  glass  of  milk,  and  the  manager,  re- 
freshed in  body  and  spirit,  runs  most  undio'ninedly 
back  across  the  street,  dodging  cars  with  the  pained 
surprize  of  a  countryman,  and  reenters  his  office  to 
conjure  more  amusement  miracles. 

In  many  respects  he  is  like  a  child.  "He  would 
give  away  everything  lie  has  in  the  world  if  we 
didn't  restrain  him,"  cry  his  harassed  men  of  busi- 
ness. He  is  the  ideal  Democrat  of  Jefferson's  dreams. 
He  has  no  conception  of  the  passage  of  time.  His 
personal  representative,  who  accompanies  him  home, 
has  sat  on  the  doorstep  on  midwinter  nights,  a  liter- 
ally freezing  audience,  while  Mr.  Belasco,  afire  with 
a  new  idea  of  dramatic  effect,  acted  the  parts  of  all 
the  chief  scenes  of  a  new  drama  on  the  sidewalk. 

When  the  Belascos  moved  into  the  neighbor- 
hood the  policeman  threatened  arrest  for  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  neignborhood.  Mr.  lielasco's  ab- 
stracted offer  of  a  dollar  made  the  guardian  of  the 
peace  snort  angrily.  A  dramatic  scene,  not  in  the 
plans  of  the  manager,  was  about  to  ensue  when  Mrs. 
Belasco  and  her  daughters  arrived  from  an  after- 
the-opera  supper. 

At  one  of  the  crises  of  his  life,  when  the  great  man 
of  the  theater  had  achieved  a  personal  triumph, 
having  secured  the  indictment  of  business  enemies 
for  conspiring  in  the  suppression  of  trade,  he  by  his 
own  confession  showed  his  gratification  in  the  most 
unexpected  manner. 

While  the  enemy  writhed  under  the  judge's  words, 
the  enemy's  eyes  wandered  to  the  face  of  the  com- 
plainant. The  stored-up  wrath  of  many  years  ex- 
hibited itself  in  no  illuminating  flash  of  countenance, 
no  irrepressible  eloquence  of  eye  or  word.  David 
Belasco  stuck  out  a  derisive  tongue. 

He  speaks  always  in  terms  of  sentiment.  He 
who  has  discovered  and  developed  many  obscure 
dramatic  persons,  when  asked  how  he  recognizes 
talent,  has  no  formula  as  to  voice  or  walk  or  ap- 
pearance.    He  waves  beauty  away  as  of  no  relevance. 

"I  select  the  person  from  whom  I  can  feel  some- 
thing passing  across  the  footlights  to  me,  and  some- 
thing passing  from  me  to  him." 

This  is  his  formula  of  discovery  of  undeveloped 
talent — of  possible  genius. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Stinging  Things. — Mrs.  Wayback — "I  notice 
these  here  submarine  torpedor  boats  are  named  after 
stingin'  things  mostly." 

Mr.  Wayback — "Ye  don't  say?  Wonder  if  any 
uv  them  are  named  'Soap  Agent,'  'Portrait  Solici- 
tor,' 'Rheumatiz  Specialist,'  or  'Patent-Churn  Pcd- 
ler.'  " — Puck. 


Another  Hero. — "Were  you  frightened  during 
the  battle,  Pat?" 

Pat — "Not  a  bit,  sor.  Oi  kin  face  most  anything 
whin  Oi  have  me  back  to  it. — The  Circle. 


A  Flatterer. — "Yes,  ma'am,"  the  convict  was  say- 
ing, "I'm  here  jist  for  trying  to  flatter  a  rich  man." 

'  The  idea!"  exclaimed  the  prison  visitor. 

"Yes,  ma'am.  I  jist  tried  to  imitate  his  signature 
on  a  check." — Tit-Bits. 


Still  Ahead. — "Willie"  Collier,  the  comedian, 
was  an  irrepressible  member  of  a  barn-storming 
combination  which,  some  ten  years  ago,  did  the 
"tank"  towns  of  the  Middle  West. 

The  company  had  been  doing  a  poor  business  for 
several  weeks  when  a  certain  town  in  Illinois  was 
reached.  Just  before  the  curtain  went  up  that 
night,  Collier  was  standing  at  the  curtain  "peep- 
hole," sizing  up  the  audience. 

"How's  the  house,  Willie?"  asked  another  player. 

"Well,"  answered  Collier,  "there  are  some  out 
there.  But,"  he  added,  impressively,  "we're  still  in 
the  majority,  old  boy,  still  in  the  majority!" — 
Harper's  Weekly. 


«tlOO  THE    $100 

mm  am 


Make  it  easy 

for  yourself  Nothing  moderr 

about  cms 

A  practical  Pocket  Adder  that  saves  tedious  mem- 
orandum work,  and  is  used  to  great  advantage  many 
times  during  the  day.  Sent  postpaid  for  $1.00.  Made 
of  very  durable  material,  is  enclosed  in  neat  leather 
case  with  full  instructions.  Has  no  mechanism  and 
is  operated  with  the  point  of  a  pen  or  pencil.  Noth- 
ing like  it  on  the  market.  Used  for  totaling  miscel- 
laneous items  from  books  or  bills,  cross  adding,  trial 
balances,  checking,  etc.  Saves  brain  work  in 
ndding,  and  is  practical,  simple,  compact  and  cheap. 
Capacity  $9,999,999.99.  Just  the  size  of  your  pocket-book. 

DILW0RTH  ADDER  CO.,  1224  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


t  PETER  MOLLER'S  j 
I    COD  LIVER  OIL    I 


is  scientifically  prepared  under  the 
most  improved  method,  insuring 
cleanliness  in  every  detail  of  man  u  - 
!  facture  and  consequently  is 

PURE— SWEET— DIGESTIBLE 


I 


NO  DISAGREEABLE  TASTE  OR  ODOR 
AND   ALWAYS  PRODUCES  SATISFAC- 
J    TORY  RESULTS. 


I 


Sold  only  in  flat,  oval  bottles, 
bearing  name  of 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York, 

Sole  Agents. 


1 
I 
1 


These   trade-mark  crisa 

CRESC 

SPECIA 
K.  C.  W! 

Unlike  all 
For' 

FAR  WELL  &  RHINE 


on  every  package 

For 
DYSPEPTICS 

FLOUR 
T   FLOUR 

grocers, 
rite 
TOWN,  N.  Y.7V.  S.  A. 


JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr.     By 
mail,  $1.07.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs. ,  New  York 


BETTER  THAN  DRUGS 
THE  PLEUROMETER 

A  simple,  scientific  device  for  developing  lung 
power  and  proper  breathing. 
FPFF  I  Send  request  fora Pleurometerbook- 
I  l\LL  I  |et  and  I  will  send  with  it  a  set  of 
Postal  Views  of  "YALE.  COLLEGE,  and 
Mew  Haven.  WHY?  Because  if  lean  get  you 
to  read  my  booklet  you  will  buy  a  Pleurometer.  _, 
C.  H.  BIRD,  Park  Ave.,,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


'Riding  Comfort"  fol*0ar„,la,,d 


a  genuine 


Whitman 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.    Illustrated  catalogue 
free,    containing   everything  from 
l,SaddU  toSpur." 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St.,  N.Y.CIty 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


1     THE'BEST'LIGHT 


AK 


portable,  pure  white,  steady,  safe 
».  fight.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene.  100  candle  power.  No  grease, 
dirtnorodor.  Lighted  instantly.  Costs 
2cts.  per  week.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
COT  catalog.    Do  not  delav. 

THK  BKST  I.I « MIT  CO. 
OS  K.  Stn  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


MAKES  AND  BURNS  ITS  OWN  GAS 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Appropriate    Christmas    Gift 

for  your  Catholic 
friend  or  employee 

14 1  urge  upon  all   Catholics 

ll  e    u:e    of 
the  Manual 

of  Prayer*, 

the   prayer- 
book  author- 
ized  bv   t  h  e 
last    Plenary 
Council    or 
Baltimore  " 

(Signed)        ^  X  O^^j 

No  money  in  advance  required  for  the 

j  Manual  of  Prayers 

The  only  complete  compendium  of 
the  Prayers  and  Ceremonies,  and  ex- 
planation of  the  Saeraments,  aiding 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
sacred  offices  of  the  Church.  792  pageB. 
Be  On  request,  we  send  you  the  hook, 
prepaid.    After  five  days'  examination, 
you  send  us  the  price,  $2;  or  return  hook 
at  our  expense.      Your  name  in  gold  on 
cover,  25c.  extra.      To   those    who  remit  $2 
with  order,  we  send,  free,  a  large  color  por- 
trait of  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Address  Vept.  li, 
Jonv  mi  iii-iii   CO.  Baltimore, Md. 

HenclipiRi'tei's  Theological  ItnoUs  mid  Church  tlondK. 


LEARN  THE 


Realty  Business 


The  money  made  in  the  business  is 
the  fruit  of  knowledge.  Every  man 
who  owns  or  expects  to  own  prop- 
erty, every  man  who  is  now  or  in- 
tends to  be  engaged  in  this  profitable 
business,  should  investigate 

Our  Course  Prepared  by 
WOOD,  HARMON  &  CO., 


C.  E.  Wood  of 
Wood,  Harmon  &.  Co. 

of  New  York 


who  have  made  a  spectacular  success  in  the  real 
estate  business  and  are  regarded  as  experts.  Ours  is 
the  broadest  and  best  correspondence  school.  A 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  our  Board 
of  Directors.  Over  160  Courses  in  Business,  Engin- 
eering, and  College  Branches.  Send  for  free  booklet, 
stating  your  preference. 

Intercontinental  University 
1 102  L  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SIX   PER  GENT 


The  Certificates  issued  by  this  bank  do 
not  decline  in  value,  being  absolutely  free 
from  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  and 
are  secured  by  first  mortgageson  improved 
real  estate.    Write  for  booklet  "  1)  "• 


FIRST  TRUST  &SAVINGS  BANK 

CAPITALS! 00.000.2?  BILLINGS.  MONT! 


THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN.  A  new  philosophy, 
discussing  the  natural,  the  rational,  the  psychic,  and  the 
spiritual  man.  By  Charles  Bkodie  Patterson, 
"Editor  of  "  Mind."  8vo,  cloth,  326  pages.  $1.20  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


A  Delightful  Christmas  Gift 

is  Ten  Pictures 

from  the  Great 

Originals  In 

America's 

Greatest  Museum 

The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art 


NEW  YORK 


In  appropriate 
portfolio  with  text 
sketches  of  artists 
$1.00  complete, 
mail  prepaid,  or  10 
cents  each.  Money 
refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Send 
for  catalog  1 ,  free 
or  with  sample 
print  iocents  each. 

It  gives  list  of 
many  pictures  suit- 
able for  gifts. 

A.W.EIson&Co 

H6  Oliver  Street  ' 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


ELSON  SPRINTS 


Friendly  Advice. — "I  was  going  to  give  Jinks  a 

little  friendly  advice  this  morning." 

"And  didn't  you?" 

"No.  he  started  to  tell  me  how  to  run  my  affairs, 
and  that's  something  I  tolerate  from  no  man." — 
Washington  Herald. 


Iteason  for  Objection. — Fo>:d  Mother — "Why 
don't  you  like  your  room-mate  at  college,  Reginald? 
The  professor  told  me  he  would  be  a  good  companion 
for  you,  because  he  studies  so  hard." 

Young  Collegian- — "But,  mother,  he  uses  so 
many  sesquipedalian  words." 

Fond  Mother — "That  settles  it,  my  son.  I  don't 
want  you  to  be  contaminated  by  association  with 
anybody  who  uses  such  dreadful  language." — Balti- 
more American. 


Knew  Keady  .Money. — "There's  a  Wall-Street 
man  out  in  front,"  announced  the  shop  boy. 

"You  wait  on  him,"  said  the  jeweler.  "I'm  busy 
with  this  farmer  gentleman.  That  Wall-Street  feller 
doesn't  want  anything  more  than  a  collar  button,  I 
judge." — Washington  Herald. 


Deserved  Them. — Mistress — "Why,  Bridget,  it 
seems  to  me,  you  want  very  large  wages  for  one  who 
has  had  so  little  experience.  ' 

Bridget — "Sure,  mum,  ain't  it  harder  for  me 
when  I  don't  know  how?" — Life. 


Decidedly  Realistic. — Wiggs — "Scribbler's  new 
novel  is  very  realistic,  don't  you  think  so?" 

Waggs — "Yes,  indeed.  When  I  came  to  a  six- 
page  description  of  a  yawning  chasm  it  actually  put 
me  to  sleep." — Philadelphia  Record. 


Impossible  Paragraphs. — The  publisher  sends 
his  compliments  and  three  turkeys  to  the  new 
author,  wishing  him  a  merry  time  of  it. 

While  riding  in  his  magnificent  new  automobile 
recently  our  leading  poet  ran  over  several  of  his 
poor  relations,  who  were  riding  to  town  in  an  ox-cart. 

There  is  a  literary  man  in  town  who  has  ten  bar- 
rels of  Kentucky  XXX  in  his  cellar,  and  tho  the 
stuff  has  been  there  ten  years  it  has  never  been  sam- 
pled.— Atlanta  Constitution. 


Turkological. — Even  a  turkey  doesn't  cut  much 
ice  unless  it  is  well  drest. — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 


One  on  the  Fish. — "Doin'  any  good?"  asked 
the  curious  individual  on  the  bridge. 

"Any  good?"  answered  the  fisherman,  in  the 
creek  below.  "Why,  I  caught  forty  bass  out  o'  here 
yesterday." 

"Say,  do  you  know  who  I  am?"  asked  the  man 
on  the  bridge. 

The  fisherman  replie'd  that  he  did  not. 

"Well,  I  am  the  county  fish  and  game  warden." 

The  angler,  after  a  moment's  thought,  exclaimed, 
"Say,  do  you  know  who  I  am?" 

"No,"  the  officer  replied. 

"Well,  I'm  the  biggest  liar  in  eastern  Indiana," 
said  the  crafty  angler,  with  a  grin. — Recreation. 


How  Wellman  Will  Tell  the  Pole. — "How  will 
you  know  when  you  have  really  crossed  the  pole?" 
said  a  Washington  debutante  to  Walter  Wellman. 

"Oh,  that's  easy,"  responded  Mr.  Wellman,  care- 
lessly. "The  north  wind  will  become  a  south  wind." 
— Success. 


An  eminent  man.  who  is  a  strict  abstainer  from 
both  wine  and  animal  food,  is  obliged,  in  consequence 
of  this  peculiarity,  to  refrain  from  dining  out.  He 
entertains,  however,  an  occasional  kindred  spirit. 
One  such  was  recently  at  his  table.  "You  ought  to 
have  seen  them,"  said  the  eminent  man's  son,  "riot- 
ing over  boiled  carrots!" — The  Christian  Register. 


Here's  the 
Opportunity 

Arc  YOU  the  Man  ? 


II  an  employer  should  say,  "I  want  a  man  for  an 
important  position,"  would  you  be  the  right  man? 

Opportunities  like  that  are  coming 
constantly  to  men  trained  by  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools,  an  institu- 
tion that  qualifies  men  to  take  advant- 
age of  every  opening;  to  command  high 
salaries ;  to  succeed  in  the  best  positions. 

Employers  prefer  I.  C.  S.  students  be- 
cause of  their  training,  and  are  daily 
applying  to  the  Students'  Aid  Depart- 
ment of  the  I.  C.  S.  for  men  to  till 
positions  of  responsibility. 

Why  don't  you  get  in  line  for  a  good 
position  ?  No  matter  who  you  are,  what 
you  do,  or  how  little  you  earn,  the  I.  C.  S. 
comes  to  you  right  where  you  are— at 
your  present  work,  in  your  own  home— 
and  qualities  you  for  a  better  position. 

During  October  249  students  volun- 
tarily ]  c  1  inr led  tin  increase  in  Salary 
and  position  as  the  direct  result  of 
1.  ('.  S.  training. 

The  first  step  is  to  mark  and  mail  the 
coupon.  It  costs  nothing  but  a  stamp, 
and  will  bring  you  information  and  help 
that  will  eventually  be  worth  thousands 
of  dollars. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box     924,  SiTunton.    I'u. 
Please  explain  ,  -without  farther  obligation  on  my  part, 
how  I  can  quality  fur  a  larger  salary  in  the  poHition  before 
which  I  have  marked  X 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement  Writer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Commercial  Law 
Illust  rator 
Civil  Serv  lee 
Chemist 

Textile  Mill  Supt. 
Electrician 
Klec.  Engineer 


Median*  1   1'ralunian 
Telephone  Enjc'eer 
Klec.  1. 1  slit  I  lie  Supt. 
Meehan.  Engineer 
Surveyor 
BtetSonatrj    Kncineer 
Civil  Engineer 
Hullci'g  Contractor 
Arehiter*]  Draftsman 
Architect 
Structural  Knirlneer 
Hanking 
Mining  Engineer 


Street  and  No.. 


City. 


_St»i*_ 


THE  ALTERNATE  SEX.  New  theories  relating 
to  the  female  intellect  in  man,  and  the  masculine  in 
woman,  by  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  F.R  S.L.A.M., 
author  of  "The  Breitman  Ballads,"  etc..  umo, 
cloth,  134  pages.  ?i.oo  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


This  "Fascinating  Whip" 


I  2_L 


One  of  Francis  Day's  charming  pic 
tures,  reproduced  in  the  hill,  rich 
tones  of  the  original,  will  be  sent 

Postpaid  for  50  Cents. 

\  14  in.,  printed  on  fine  ar*  ; 
-  but  one  of  the  260  sup*, 
i  rCtu  IUustntedim 

Art   Cate.  .£ 

UDC  copyright  picturrs  b.r  H  .-•. 
md  other  ar. 
Regular  Prie*  .S<>e.  T 
Lterarj  P%— iramdare,wtl1 
•"•ndeop.i  m  rwwitpt  of  ?!  !)!■    fl 


NEW   YORK   ART  CO.,  52  West  34th  St.,  New  York 
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g^  A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)  *-*  * 
by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M ,  M  D.%  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  n  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Rieh    Cloth    Binding,    Full     Cold     Jt*mj>,    Illustrated,    92.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  OpimoLj  "  and  Table  ol  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phila.,  Pa. 


coughs 


£0VV/Kr. 

&H0HCHIAI 


Cure  Hoarseness  and  Sore 
Throat.  A  simple  remedy. 
Free  from  opiates.  i»  boxes  only. 


^treteteft&> 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 
for  a  quarter  century  has 
earned  unqualified  praise. 
Restfulnighta  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresoleneis  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggisis. 

Send for  descriptive  booklet 
Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  tor  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  ua. 
10c.  in  stamps. 
THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 

180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


Rt&ftflf 


Tartarlithine  is  the  antidote  to  the  uric  acid 
poisoning  which  causes  Rheumatism  and 
Gout.  External  remedies  or  appliances  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  troubles:  Tartarlithinedoes 
not  upset  the  stomach. 
Tsirturlltlii  lie  for  many  yens  has  l>^en  prescribed  hy 
our  leading  physician*.  One  writes  :  r* Since  my  beginning  <»1 
the  practice  of  medicine  1  have  been  using  T:irtau*lith- 
ino  with  the  very  happiest  result*  in  pntienta  and  myself.*' 

CDCC   C  AUDI   C  Bl,d    our  »»°"kI<1*   on    the  CUKE  of 
I   -ILL   OAMlLC  KIIFAMATISM  senl  free  on  remi 


"fl  New  appraisal  of  Christian  Science" 

just  out;  briefly,  but  thoroughly,  covers 
the  whole  subject.  It's  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Dunn  Birrell.  Price  50  cents,  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Compauv,  44-60 
East    23d     Street,     New    York     City. 


McKKSSO.N  .V  ROBIUNS.  Ih-pt.  M,  88  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
(Sole  Agent**  for  the  Tartarlithine  Ce.) 


IN  THK  CELTIC  PAST.  Irish  legends,  mythology 
and  folk-lore,  by  Anna  Macmani's  (Ethna  Carberry). 
i2mo,  cloth,  120  pages.  75c  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


FOR  PHYSICIANS 

THE  INFLUENCE  of  the  MIND 
ON  THE  BODY 

By  I)n.  PAUL  DUBOIS,  tTinVeniity  ofBerna 

1  j  unstated  by  L.  U.  Gallatin 

"A  very  valuahle  and  interesting  little  book.  There 
is  food  for  thought  in,  above,  below,  and  all  around 
every  line."—  Medical  Counselor,  Chicago. 

"  Whatever  the  author  states  on  the  subject  may  be 
accepted  as  authoritative." — Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  St.  Louis. 

"  It  is  not  a  dry  lecture  but  nn  entertaining  and 
instructive  little  book  for  professional  man,  nurse  or 
layman."     Medical  World,  Philadelphia. 

Coth,  50  cents  net ;  by  mail  54  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


"He  hd,d  smeJI  skill  <d  horse  Hesh 

who  bought" &goose  ho  ride  onVBontbe^ke 

.^Jgpte       ordinary  soaps       -^asr 

for  hoW«rtnDFe^.'^* 


tNG 


5PYM  OUT 


is  SAPO  l_l  O  #• 

=Try  e.  ca.he  oftta-nd  be  convinced./ 


What  He  Wanted. — A  very  bald-headed  man 
went  into  the  barber-shop  in  the  American  House  in 
our  town,  and,  plumping  himself  down  in  the  chair, 
saidi 

"Hair-cut!" 

Ed,  the  barber,  looked  at  him  a  moment  and 
replied: 

"Why,  man,  you  don't  need  no  hair-cut — what 
you  want  is  a  shine."- — Life. 


Ambitions. — The  toiler  in  the  city  had  been  given 
an  advance  in  salary. 

"Now,"  he  said,  jubilantly,  "I  can  begin  saving 
to  buy  a  farm." 

Out  in  Washington  the  agriculturist  looked  at  the 
check  received  for  his  season's  wheat. 

"Another  such  crop  or  two  and  I  can  move  into 
the  city,"  he  mused. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

November  15. — Oxford  University  confers  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  Emperor  William. 

November  16. — The  new  Cunard-line  steamship 
Mauretania  leaves  Liverpool  on  her  maiden 
trip.  She  carries  nearly  $14,000,000  in  gold 
and    2,000  passengers. 

November  18. — Secretary  Taft  is  the  guest  of 
General  Pflug  at  Vladivostok. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  destroy  by  fire  the  gov- 
ernment headquarters  at  Santiago. 

Admiral  Sir  Francis  Leopold  McClintock,  the 
well-known  arctic  explorer,  dies  in  London. 

November  19. — Official  announcement  confirms 
the  report  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  English  Prime  Minister,  is  to  go  into  vir- 
tual retirement  because  of  ill  health. 

November  20. --The  Government  of  Salvador 
issues  a  decree  granting  amnesty  to  political 
prisoners  and  allows  the  return  of  exiles;  Presi- 
dent Figueroa  restores  constitutional  guaranties. 
Secretary  Taft  arrives  at  Harbin;  the  American 
squadron  sails  from  Vladivostok 

November  si. — Following  the  discovery  of  a 
bomb  plot  against  the  dictatorship,  Portugal  is 
now  in  a  state  of  political  chaos. 

Domestic. 

November  15. — Delegations  visit  Governor  Hughes 
at  Albany  to  urge  direct  nominating  primary 
elections. 

November  16. — The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
votes  against  national  ownership  of  railroads 
and  mines. 

November  17. — Washington's  new  $4,000,000 
union  station  is  used  By  the  railroads  for  the 
first  time.  The  historic  depot  where  Garfield 
was  shot  is  now  abandoned. 

Governor  Haskell  of  Oklahoma  issues  a  call  for 
the  Legislature  of  the  new  State  to  meet  De- 
cember j. 

November  18. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decides  that  the  consolidation  of  the  cities  of 
Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  is  not  in  violation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  goes  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  all  immigration  to  the  United 
States  from  Asiatic  countries. 

November  19.  —  Responses  to  the  Government's 
plans  to  relieve  the  financial  stringency  by  issu- 
ing $100,000,000  Treasury  certificates  and  $50.- 
000,000  Panama-Canal  bonds  indicate  that  both 
will  be  oversubscribed. 

November   20.     -President    Roosevelt   forbids   fed 
eral    office- holders    to    promote    the    third-term 
boom . 
Delegates    from    fifteen    Atlantic-coast  States    or- 
ganize,   at     Philadelphia,    the    Atlantic  Deeper- 
Waterways  Association. 

November  21. — Governor  Cummins  is  forced  to 
call  out  the  Iowa  militia  to  prevent  a  prize-fight 
at  Davenport,  la. 


The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 


Illustrated  Portfolio,  Mailed  Free 

Containing  60  beautiful  and  interesting  pictures  with  descriptions  of   the   buildings.  Palm 
Garden,  Swimming  Pools,  Gymnasium,  Dining  Room,  Indoor  and  Outdoor    Amusements 
and  Recreation,  Sun  Parlor,  Rest  Foyers;  Model  Kitchen,  Manual   Swedish    Movements, 
Mechanical  Vibration,  the  Baths  and  Attendants   Nurses  and  other  features  which  have       , 
made  the  Battle  Cre;  k  Sanitarium  famous  all  over  the  world.     The  ideal  Health  Kesort  tor  /j^fl 
,.!»,=  rest  and  health  building.     Address,  rfi    V 

%J-^  THE  SANITARIUM.  BOX  49.  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH.  £} 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrar    Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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In  this  oolumn,  to  deoide  question"  oonoerning  the 
oorrectuseof  words,  the  Funk  A  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  bb  arbiter. 


"The  Le-Ticographrr  does    not    answer  anony- 
mous communications. 


"J.  B.  W.,"  Winter  Haven,  Fla.— "Please  give  a 

complete  definition  of  the  word  instinct." 

In  man  instinct  is  a  natural  or  acquired  aptitude; 
a  sense  of  what  is  fitting,  whether  natural  or  acquired. 
The  instinct  of  animals  is  held  by  many  to  be  of  the 
same  nature,  but  inferior  and  restricted,  as  the  in- 
tellect of  man.  Instinct  is  the  guide  of  animal  life, 
embedded  in  the  organic  structure  of  the  animal  as 
reason  is  the  guide  of  rational  life:  it  is  a  natural, 
spontaneous  impulse  that  moves  animals,  without 
reasoning,  toward  actions  that  are  essential  to  their 
existence,  preservation,  or  development. 

"S.  C.  T.,"  Altoona,  Pa.  "(i)  What  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  endings  er  and  -or,  meaning 
one  who  docs  a  given  thing?  (2)  Please  explain 
the  meaning  of  hqittaate,  as  used  in  financial  reports." 

(1)  These  suffixes  are  both  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  distinction  between  them  is  simply 
historical   and    orthographical.      In   the   spoken   lan- 

ge  their  pronunciation  is  usually  alike,,  but  it 
dilTers  in  "legal  terminology  and  certain  terms  from 
the  Latin  that  are  not  fully  Anglicized.  In  treat- 
ing this  subject  at  length  Dr.  .lames  A.  II.  Murray 
says: 

"In  received  spelling,  the  choice  between  the  two 
forms  is  often  capricious,  or  determined  by  other 
than  historical  reasons.  The  agent-nouns  belonging 
to  verbs  from  Latin  stems,  and  to  those  formed  with 
•ate,  usually  end  in  -or,  being  partly  adoptions  from 
Latin  and  partly  assimilated  to  Latin  analogies. 
But  when  the  sense  is  purely  agential,  without  any 
added  notion  such  as  that  of  office,  trade,  or  profes- 
sion, function,  etc.,  -er  is  often  used,  as  in  inspector, 
respecter;  projector,  rejecter.  In  a  few  instances 
both  forms  of  the  agent-noun  are  still  in  current  use, 
commonly  without  any  corresponding  distinction 
in  sense,  as  assertcr,  osscrtor  ;  sometimes  with  a  dis- 
t  mrtion  of  technical  and  general  sense  (often,  how- 
ever, neglected)  as  accepter,  acceptor. 

The  Romanic  -our,  -or  of  agent-nouns  has  been 
in  most  places  replaced  by  -er  where  the  related  verb 
exists  in  English;  in  special  sense  we  have  Savior, 
but  in  purely  agential  sense  saver.  In  liar,  beggar, 
the  spelling  ur  is  a  survival  of  the  Middle-English 
variant  -ar  (c).  The.  agent-nouns  in  er  normally 
denote  personal  agents  (originally  only  male  per- 
sons, tho  this  restriction  is  now  wholly  obsolete); 
many  of  them,  however,  may  be  used  to  denote 
material  agents  and  hence  also  mere  instruments; 
e.g.,  blotter,  cutter,  poker,  roller,  etc. 

(2)  'I  o  liquidate  an  indebtedness  is  to  satisfy  it 
by  delivering  the  amount  due  or  the  value  of  it„ 
To  liquidate  a  bankrupt's  affairs  is  to  reduce  them 
to  order  and  precision,  determine  the  amount  of 
them;  adjust.  Liquidation  is  the  act  of  ascertain- 
ing the  amount  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  a  per- 
son or  a  business  firm  and  adjusting  and  settling  his 

or  it  •  indebtedness. 


MAK.INQ  A 


mm 


"CTAND  right  here  for  a  min- 
ute    at    this    man's    elbow- 
Watch  him. 

"He    is   one  of  the  inspectors 
in   this   department,  where    every 

7kJ&u?&zA<£  movement   must  pass,  when  assembled,  for  the 
most  rigid,  searching  examination. 

"Nothing  escapes  them.  Every  point  must  bear  their 
scrutiny.  Nothing  is  allowed  to  be  too  loose — nothing  is 
allowed  to  be  too  tight. 

"Their  one  duty  is  to  see  that  every  buyer  of  a 
7?gtJ&tej(!aM&  watch  secures  a  movement  in  perfect  running 
order,  one  which  is  absolutely  right." 

We  spend  $30,000  a  year 
on  the  inspection  alone  of 


Inspecting 
worJcs •  as 
Assembled 


watches. 

This  is  but  one  more  reason  why  we  call  the 


"The  Watch  for  the  Great  American  People. " 

$2  to  $36 

Every  step  taken  in  making  a  ^tu^ic£aA^  1S  a 
straight  stride  toward  solid  value — every  pro- 
cess adds  definite  worth.  The  faj&e&we  is  the 
only  medium  priced  watch  with  both  case  and 
movement  made  under  one  roof  each  to  exactly  fit 
the  other.    Look  inside  for  the  ironclad  guarantee. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  M^^^yz^ 
watches.  If  he  does  not  keep  them,  send  us 
his  name  and  address,  and  we*  will  send  you  a 
free  copy  of  the  most  beautiful  book  ever 
attempted  by  any  watch  manufacturer — our 
splendid  new  catalog  of  watches  for  men  and 
women.  We  will  see  that  you  get  through  your 
dealer  any  watch  that  you  want.  Write  us  to- 
day and  remember  to  give  usyour  jeweler' s  name. 

NEW  ENGLAND  WATCH  CO. 
119  Dover  Street  Waterbury,  Conn. 


No.  9621— Actual  size.    <  )pen  face,     ro  kt.  Cold 
Filled  Ca^e.    co  year  guarantee.    $7.50- 


No.  363— Actual  size.  Nickel  Silver  Case. 
Either  plain  back  or  engine  turned.  War- 
ranted correct  time  keeper.    $2.50. 
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STAMMER 

Trial  lesson  explaining  methods  for  home  cure 
sent  FRKK.   Gold  M.'rtal,  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis. 
Geo.  Androw  Lewis,  No.  gf^         Adclaido  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING 


is  the  title  of  a  no-* 
book  on  teaching, 
embracing  prize  stndies  by  a  number  of  practical 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  tin  country.  Valuable 
introduct  ion  b\  James  M  Greenwood,  Bapt,  of  Schools, 
Kansas  City,  Mo  Cloth.  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.08.  Funk 
i  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 


PRIVATE   SCHOOLS       Th«  is  why  the  Funk&  WaK- 
RF01IIRF  nails  Standard  Dictionary 

TUC    DEBT  Series  is  sowidelv  used  in  these 

THE    BEST  institutions.      Let  us   tell  you 

about  these  superior  books  and  quote  our  special  school 
price  on  them.  We  have  other  educational  books  that  vou 
will  also  be  pleased  to  hear  about  Write.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls Cuinp.'.iiv,  Nt«  Voil;  and  London. 


STANHOPE-  WHEATCR0FT  dsrcahmoaotl,c 

KSTAHI.ISIIHI    IstIS 
Six    months  graduating   course  commenced  October  "th. 

aiiki.im:  s.  nillATdtoil.  Director 

:t  1   nfeal  Slal  Street.  Ben  1  <>rh  Cltj 

The   Michigan    Military    Academy 

[deal  site  Fine  equipment.  Prepares  for  all  colleges 
Strong  teaching.  Genuine  military  training.  Symmet- 
rical culture.  Clean  atmosphere.  Not  a  reform  school 
LAWERENCE  UAMEBON  HILL.  President  and  Super- 
intendent, Orchard  bake.  .Michigan. 

t'0\MltKltl\<;    A     Mil IIOL 

of  any  kind  ?     Let  11^  give  j  on  timely  ad\  ice.  advance  jour 
iuterest.  save  your  time,  possibly  aonxe  expenae. 

SCHOOL    AGENCY,   I'.  4  1  Park  How,  X.  V. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  KINGSLEY  SCHOOL 


Fifteen  prize  studies  by  pracl 
teachers,    covering  the  BUbjl 

teaching   in   a  broad  and  helpful 
way.      12iiio,    cloth  .      $1.00  net 

Punk  &  Wagnalls  Companr.  New  York  and   London. 

ESSKX  FFM.S 
N.  J. 


SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING.... 


»0  fifth  Avenue.  A'ew  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,    schools  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    WM.  O.  FBAIT,  Mgr, 


Preparation  for  all  colleges  or  for  business.  A  boys'  hoard- 
ing school  of  DOSl  type 
separate  building.    Fo 


eges - _ 
ing "school  of  best  type.    Lower  school   for  youMbovs  in 

Tor  catalogue  address  J.  K.  lAHrntLi.. 
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How  to  Buy  a  Reference 


Six  distinct  reference  aids  enable 
the  owner  of  "The  Historians' 
History  of  The  World"  to  locate 
with  greatest  facility  any  topic  on 
which  he  may  seek  information 

E  HAVE  spoken  of  accuracy  and  completeness  as  being  the  two  essentials 
of  first  importance  in  a  world  history,  but  no  matter  how  accurate  or  how  com- 
plete, a  reference  work  is  useless  unless  by  means  of  a  thorough  and  properly 
arranged  system  of  indexes  you  are  able  to  locate  with  ease  the  information 
you  seek.     It  may  be  there,  and  it  may  be  the  truth,  but  if  you  cannot  find 
it,  it  is  of  little  value  to  you. 
The^excellent  reference  features  of  "The  Historians'  History  of  the  World"  have 
received  an  unusual  amount  of  favorable  comment  and  constitute  one  of  the  History's 
strongest  points  of  superiority. 

The  General  Index 

Of  first  importance  is  the  General  Index  occupying  over  five  hundred  pages  of  the 
last  volume.  This  index  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  modern  science  of  index- 
ing, covering  in  the  250,000  titles  listed  every  historical  topic.  Not  only  do  you  find  all 
individual  names  of  persons,  places  and  events,  but  under  such  general  classifications  as 
congresses,  treaties,  taxes,  sculpture,  paintings,  literature,  religions,  etc.,  is  given  a  com- 
plete list  of  every  item  of  history  so  related. 

The  Bibliographical  Index 

In  the  last  volume  is  found  also  a  Bibliographical  Index  in  which  are  given  the 
names  of  each  of  the  2000  historians  whose  works  contribute  to  "  The  Historians'  History 
of  the  World,"  together  with  references  as  to  page  and  volume  where  these  authorities 
are  quoted. 

The  Reference  List   of  Authorities 

At  the  close  of  each  volume  is  a  list  of  authorities,  by  turning  to  which  the 
authority  of  any  statement  may  be  quickly  ascertained.  At  the  end  of  each  citation  in 
the  text  is  a  small  superior  letter  which  refers  to  the  name  of  the  writer  in  the  list  of 
authorities. 

The  Chronological  Summaries 

At  the  close  of  each  country's  history  is  a  chronological  summary  which  is  often  of 
great  value  to  the  reader  in  enabling  him  to  grasp  his  subject  as  a  whole  or  in  cases 
where  dates  and  chronological  relationship  of  events  is  all  the  information  desired. 

Along  with  the  chronological  summary  is  a  bibliography  of  the  country's  history 
which  furnishes  every  possible  assistance  in  the  direction  of  further  reading  along 
special  lines  that  may  claim  more  than  usual  attention. 

The    Tables  of  Contents 

The  Tables  of  Contents  at  the  beginning  of  each  volume  are  especially  full  and  com- 
plete. In  the  prospectus  volume  (see  offer  below)  you  will  find  sample  pages  of  each 
of  the  reference  aids— the  General,  or  "Title"  index,  the  Bibliographical,  or  "Author" 
index,  the  Reference  List  of  Authorities,  the  Chronological  Summary,  the  Bibliographi- 
cal index  of  each  country,  and  the  Table  of  Contents.  This  in  the  briefest  sort  of  way 
gives  you  an  idea  of  the  most  excellent  manner  in  which  "The  Historians'  History  of  the 
World  "is  made  adaptable  for  ready  reference.  Such  a  work  should  be  in  the  library  of 
every  Literary  Digest  subscriber.  The  popularity  of  the  "  Foreign  Comment"  pages  in 
the  Digest  demonstrates  the  fact  that  our  readers  belong  to  that  rapidly  growing  class 
of  American  people  who  realize  that  our  interest  is  world  wide— that  we  live  not  alone 
in  a  nation  but  in  a  world.  Such  an  interest,  the  appreciation  of  our  national  duties  and 
responsibilities  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  complete  and  authoritative  historical  reference 
work,  one  to  which  you  may  turn  for  information  on  any  historical  topic.  Such  an  one 
is  "  The  Historians'  History  of  the  World." 

Write    Today  for  Prices  and  Terms 

To  any  reader  of  the  Literary  Digest  who  has  not  already  received  it  we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  the  prospectus  volume  containing  sample  pages  and  illustrations  from  The 
History.  We  have  just  had  printed  a  new  edition  of  the  prospectus  volume  (this  was 
made  necessary  because  of  the  large  number  of  requests  recently  received).  It  will  be 
sent  promptly  to  any  who  will  ask  for  it. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 


A  Letter  From 
Ex-President  Cleveland 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


N  my  judgment  a  knowledge 
of  history  becomes  more 
important  with  the  passing 
of  time ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  never  was  so  important  as  in 
these  days  of  stirring  events  and 
wondrous  change. 

Many  of  us  are  obliged  to  confess 
that  for  one  reason  or  another  we 
missed  opportunities  to  study  his- 
tory in  younger  days.  However 
much  we  may  now  lament  this,  we 
know  the  only  chance  we  shall  have 
to  remedy  our  embarrassing  defici- 
ency must  be  found  in  an  arrange- 
ment of  historical  facts  and  epochs, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  suited  to  the 
engrossing  occupations  and  scant 
leisure  of  our  later  years. 

I  have  never  seen  a  work  that  so 
completely  answers  this  purpose  as 
"  The  Historians'  History  of  the  World." 
It  is  of  broader  importance  than  a 
mere  book  of  reference,  and  yet  no 
book  of  reference  can  be  more  com- 
prehensive or  easier  of  profitable 
utilization. 

I  believe  those  who  have  these 
volumes  within  their  reach  are  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  a  substan- 
tial historical  equipment. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tiie  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


SIGNS  OF  RETURNING  CONFIDENCE 

A  NOTE  of  optimism  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  in 
the  current  press  comment  on  the  financial  and  industrial 
situation.  Such  authorities  as  Bradstreefs,  The  Financier,  and 
Dun's  Review  agree  that  the  country  is  financially  convalescent, 
while  the  news  columns  of  the  daily  press  record  many  evidences 
that  the  processes  of  recovery  and  adjustment  are  in  operation  all 
along  the  line.  The  psychological  character  of  the  panic  is  be- 
coming recognized,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and 
■with  the  return  of  public  confidence  various  interrupted  or  retarded 
activities  begin  to  move  freely  again  in  their  old  channels — recov- 
ery being  slowest,  apparently,  in  the  field  of  speculation.  Thus 
Dun's  Review,  while  recording  improvement  in  retail  trade,  re- 
ports that  liquidation  has  continued  in  securities  with  the  result 
that  several  important  stocks  have  reached  new  low  levels,  "the 
only  support  being  supplied  by  small  purchases  for  investment." 
There  is  other  evidence  as  well  that  the  general  public  is  buying 
and  holding  high-class  securities  while,  as  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  remarks,  "Wall  Street  is  frightened  to  death."  The  spec- 
xdators,  the  same  paper  explains,  are  afraid  to  buy  because  they 
fear  that  other  speculators,  at  the  first  sign  of  an  upward  move- 
ment, will  dump  their  holdings  and  force  a  further  slump  in  prices. 
Moreover,  the  practical  withdrawal  of  the  3-per-cent.  Treasury 
notes,  while  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  device  was  not  a  happy  one,  is  also  interpreted  as  proof  that 
the  need  for  any  such  radical  expedient  has  passed.  The  pre- 
mium on  currency  is  rapidly  approaching  the  vanishing  point. 
Clearing-house  certificates  are  being  retired  in  various  cities,  and 
rumors  that  the  banks  throughout  the  country  are  about  to  resume 
unlimited  cash  payment  are  becoming  very  definite.  A  Chicago 
dispatch  states  that  99.S  out  of  1,000  Western  banks,  when  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject  of  resumption,  asserted  that  they  were  ready 
to  pay  currency  at  once.  The  chief  factor  of  delay,  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  explains,  is  the  necessity  of  simultaneous 
action  in  all  the  larger  cities  where  partial  suspension  of  payments 
has  existed.  Already,  in  different  sections,  banks  which  had  sus- 
pended payment,  and  mills  and  other  industrial  plants  which  had 
closed  during  the  acute  period  of  the  scare,  are  reopening.  James 
J.  If  ill  reports  that  business  conditions  in  the  Northwest  are  good, 
and  that  the  Great  Northern  will  show  an  increase  of  $750,000  in 
gross  earnings  for  November.  At  the  same  time  we  read  that  the 
Harriman  roads  have  reemployed  six  thousand  men  who  were  laid 
off  when  the  financial  situation  was  at  its  worst.  "  Here,"  exclaims 
the  New  York  American,  "is  a  practical  expression  of  the  restora- 
tion of  confidence  more  eloquent  than  all  the  clearing-house  re- 
ports and  bank  statements  that   have  been   issued  since  the  first 


shiver  ran  over  the  financial  body."     The  same  paper  goes  onto 
justify  this  opinion  in  the  following  explanatory  paragraphs  : 

"When  the  sudden  dizziness  struck  the  commercial  world  ;  when 
the  money  of  the  country  began  to  be  hoarded  in  strong-boxes,  and 
anxiety  took  the  place  of  confidence,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  funds  for  big  enterprises,  the  railroads  felt  the  pressure,  and 
the  plans  of  improvement  were  laid  aside,  not  to  be  taken  up  again 
until  the  dawn  of  brighter  days.  The  reemployment  of  these  men 
is  a  physical  evidence  of  that  dawn.  On  December  1  the  whole 
scheme  of  improvement  is  to  be  resumed.  The  men  are  to  be  kept 
at  work  on  the  Union  Pacific  until  winter  stops  them,  and  are  then 
to  be  taken  to  California  and  be  used  on  the  reconstruction  of  the 
coast  line  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

"The  disbursement  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that  the  work  of 
these  men  represents,  important  as  it  is  in  the  business  of  restoring 
the  obstructed  circulation  of  currency,  is  only  the  smaller  good  of 
the  incident — the  greater  is  that  it  is  a  notice  to  the  world  that  the 
so-called  panic  is  a  thing  of  the  past  ;  that  the  greatest  railroad 
operator  in  the  country,  whose  hold  on  the  country's  pulse  is  more 
intimate  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  man,  knows  we  are  conva- 
lescent and  is  going  ahead  with  his  arrangements  to  meet  the  tre- 
mendous tide  of  prosperity  of  the  most  prosperous  country  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

"Such  tidings  will  be  repeated  from  every  point  of  the  compass 
within  the  next  few  days,  and  before  we  realize  it  we  will  be  won- 
dering what  scared  us  so  in  November  of  1907 

"The  general  situation  has  not  been  a  panic  in  the  ruinous  sense 
of  the  term.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  most  extreme  and  extraor- 
dinary action  to  prevent  ruinous  panic  ever  known.  But  the 
prevention  of  ruin  was  destructive  in  itself.  Jt  was  a  severe  and 
nauseating  antidote  for  a  deadlier  poison. 

"The  bank  vaults  are  now  stuffed  with  money.  Put,  in  protect- 
ing themselves,  the  banks  have  reduced  the  fuel  of  the  business 
machinery — loans — to  a  point  causing  slowing  down." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  points  out  that  of  the  seventy 
banks  in  various  sections  which  have  suspended  since  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  fifteen  have  reopened  for  business.  It  also 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  several  steel  mills  in  Pittsburg 
which  had  diminished  their  forces  early  in  November  are  resuming 
work  to  their  full  capacity,  and  that  a  large  steam-pump  works  in 
Buffalo  has  reopened  on  full  time.  The  St.  Louis  paper  prints  the 
following  broad  and  optimistic  survey  of  the  situation  : 

"Among  the  New  York  banks  there  was  a  suspension  of  pay- 
ments for  eight  weeks  during  the  panic  of  1857,  of  six  weeks  in 
1S73,  and  of  five  weeks  in  iNn;v  The  embargo  has  been  shorter 
thus  far  in  1907  than  it  was  in  any  of  those  cataclysms,  and  it  has 
been  far  less  rigid.  The  banks  are  paying  out  more  money  now 
than  they  did  during  the  closed  season  in  1893  or  the  preceding 
years.  Nobody  supposes  that  the  situation  at  this  time  is  as  grave 
as  it  was  during  any  of  those  currency  famines.  In  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  business  done  there  is  far  more  currency  in  the 
countrv  now  than  there  was  in  the  former  monetary  disturbance-. 
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_      PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
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EAYABLE   ONLY  THROUGH   THE  PITTSBURGH  CLEARTS'G'HOUSE. 

MHE/EW  YORK  &  W«EU»  GAS  COAL  CO. 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh  N.  A.,        )     ^  j^    J^^r^^; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.        y- 


MANUFACTURERS    SCRIP    CIRCULATED  IN    PITTSBURG. 

On  the  back  of  this  scrip  is  printed  in  four  languages  the   statement  that  "  this  check  may  be 
deposited,  but  will  not  be  paid  in  cash  by  the  bank." 


TO 

THE  COAL  AND  IRON  NATIONAL  BANK  ... 

INTHE  CITYOF  NEW  YORK  •  oPhCIMEN 


and,  in  proportion  to  population,  the  business  is  greater  than  it 
was  then. 

"A  general  bank  resumption  would  immediately  improve  the 
situation  at  all  points.  As  it  is  to  the  banks'  interest  to  restore 
unlimited  payments  as  early  as  practicable,  there  is  a  strong  in- 
centive for  them  to  meet  the  public  demand  in  that  direction.  The 
Shawmut  National  Bank  of  Boston,  the  largest  banking  institution 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  outside  of  New  York,  has  resumed  payments 
with  practically  no  restrictions,  and  it  has  written  to  its  corre- 
spondents throughout  the 
country,  numbering  more 
than  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies, asking  them  to 
extend  credits  to  patrons 
to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent. A  like  spirit  is 
revealing  itself  among 
many  other  big  banks  all 
over  the  country.  As 
gold  is  coming  in  almost 
as  fast  as  it  did  in  the 
first  half  of  November, 
there  is  a  powerful  stim- 
ulus toward  the  restora- 
tion of  confidence.  More 
than  385,000,000  of  gold 
has  now  been  engaged 
since  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  two-thirds  of  this  amount  has  already  arrived. 
The  world  never  before  saw  such  a  stream  of  gold  flowing  in  at 
anyone  point  in  that  length  of  time.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
the  $100,000,000  mark  will  be  passed  before  the  inflow  ceases. 
It  is  plain  now  to  the  world  that  we  can  get  all  the  gold  from 
Europe  that  we  think  we  need.  For  many  reasons  we  are  mas- 
ters of  the  situation.  We  can  get  all  the  gold  in  Europe  that  we 
want  because  gold  can  work  more  profitably  here  than  it  can 
elsewhere ;  because  we  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  gold  than  can 
any  of  our  competitors  in  Europe:  and  because, 
through  the  exportation  of  cotton,  copper,  wheat, 
corn,  and  many  other  things  which  we  have,  and 
which  Europe  must  buy,  we  are  establishing  cred- 
its which  will  bring  gold  to  us  to  any  needed 
amount.  This  commercial  and  financial  ascend- 
ency which  we  hold  among  the  great  na  ions  is 
bringing  us  through  the  crisis  with  a  speed  which 
will  surprize  the  world  when,  a  few  weeks  hence, 
a  general  upward  movement  among  our  industries 
sets  in.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  before  1908 
is  many  months  old  the  United  States  will  be  in  a 
position  to  hand  back  to  Europe  all  the  gold  which 
our  bankers  have  purchaseel  there  in  the  present 
movement.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  before 
1908  ends  we  shall  be  able  to  resume  our  old  role 
of  helping  Europe  out  of  any  financial  troubles 
which  may  come  to  it." 


it  has  come  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  so  well 
in  a  position  to  meet  it  without  disaster.  He  pre- 
dicts a  lowering  of  wages,  followed  by  a  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Already  a  ten-per-cent.  re- 
eluction  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  meat  is  reported 
from  Chicago  ;  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
annual  report  now  puts  before  us  the  following  en- 
couraging facts,  as  summarized  in  the  Philadelphia 
Press  : 

"There  has  been  no  general  crop  failure  even 
in  small  areas.  The  products  of  the  farm  are  up 
to  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years,  and  be- 
cause of  the  higher  prices  are  much  more  valua- 
ble to  the  farmer.  The  Secretary  values  the  corn 
crop  at  $1,350,000,000,  or  26  per  cent,  above  the 
average  value  of  the  previous  five  crops.  The 
reports*  is  greater  than  last  year,  tho  its  farm 
Wheat  is  deficient  about  5  per  cent., 
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SPECIALLY    SAFEGUARDED    PAY-CHECK    USED   IN    NEW  YORK. 

Altho  New  York  was  the  first  city  to  issue  clearing-house  loan  certificates,  they  were 
chiefly  of  high  denominations  and  circulated  only  between  the  banks.  Nor  did  pay-checks, 
like  the  one  above,  enter  into  general  circulation. 


cotton  crop  he 
value  may  be  a  little  less, 
but  its  value  is  5.5  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average  of  the  last 
five  years.  Oats,  tobacco,  and  some  other  crops  show  a  partial 
failure,  but  on  the  whole  the  Secretary  shows  that  the  year  past  has 
been  a  very  good  one  for  the  farmer.  The  value  of  farm  cereals 
is  estimated  at  $2,378,000,000,  or  23  per  cent,  above  the  average 
for  the  last  five  years.  Valuable  as  are  the  crops  grown  from  the 
soil,  they  are  not  the  farmer's  only  source  of  wealth.      The  value  of 

dairy  products  for  1907  is 
$800,000,000,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  the 
cotton  crop,  while  poul- 
try and  eggs,  netting 
the  farmers  $600,000,000, 
outrank  the  wheat  crop. 
Animals  sold  and  slaugh- 
tered from  farms  are 
valued  at  $1,270,000,000, 
and  the  total  value  of 
American  farm  products 
for  1907  is  $7,412,000,000, 
which  transcends  the 
high  record  of  ic,c6  by 
$657,000,000. 

"  Panics  are  transient 
and  superficial  affairs 
when  they  are  faced  by 
an  agricultural  prosper- 
ity like  this.  Secretary  Wilson's  report  ought  to  help  along  the 
fast-reviving  confidence.  The  country  is  rich,  prosperous,  sol- 
vent, even  tho  occasionally  it  may  be  embarrassed  and  inconven- 
ienced by  finding  itself  a  little  short  of  ready  money.  Hard  times, 
to  deserve  the  name,  must  begin  at  the  bottom.  A  country  with 
such  an  abundant  food  supply  as  Secretary  Wilson  reports  for 
1907  is  not  going  to  suffer  from  poverty." 

While  the  banking  and  currency  situation  seems  to  be  easing  up,. 
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President  Truesdale,  of  the  Lackawanna,  says 
that  some  such  reaction  as  we  have  experienced 
was  inevitable,  and  that  we  should  be  thankful  that 


SPECIMEN    OF   THE  EMERGENCY  MONEY  NOW  IN  GENERAL  USE    IN  SAN    FRANCISCO. 
"San  Francisco,  like  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  and  St.   Louis,  has  been  conducting  her  domestic  af- 
fairs with  a  currency  which  is  notonly  unauthorized, but,  under  astrict  construction  of  the  Federal 
law,  is  actually  illegal. ' 

CASH    IN    EVIDENCE    DURING    THE    CUR- 
RENCY EAMINE. 


SUBSTITUTES    FOR 
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AFTER   THE   RUSH  JOB. 

Reassured  Depositor—"  This  is  all  right,  Mr.  President,  but 
you  might  have  used  that  one  over  there  and  saved \yourself  a  lot  of 
trouble."'  — Kradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Copyright*'!,  1907,  by  tin-  New  York  Herald  Company. 


the  lambs  have  their  day. 

-Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


FOOT-NOTES    ON  THE    FINANCIAL    SITUATION. 


says  the  New  York  Journal  of Commerce,  "the  commercial  situa- 
tion will  need  the  utmost  care  and  nursing  for  some  time  to  come  "  ; 
and  the  Buffalo  Express  warns  us  that  "  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  treating  the  trade  recession  lightly."  Says  the  Indian- 
apolis News,  however: 

"Business  simply  waits  the  assurance  that  the  frightened  deposi- 
tor will  not  contract  the  currency  by  withdrawing  his  money  from 
use,  and  that  the  banks — also  somewhat  panic-stricken — will  re- 
sume normal  methods.  In  other  words,  just  as  soon  as  business 
can  know  that  it  can  get  money  to  go  on  with  it  will  go." 

Meanwhile  a  decline  of  about  #7,000,000  in  the  Treasury  receipts 
for  November  shows  that  the  disturbance  has  affected  even  Uncle 
Sam's  income. 


MATERIAL   RESULTS  OF  THE  HAGUE 
CONFERENCE 

"OECAUSE  the  things  left  undone  by  the  Second  Hague  Peace 
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Conference  have  received  more  attention  from  a  large  por- 


tion of  the  press  than  have  the  things  done,  there  is  much  vague- 
ness in  the  public  mind  as  to  just  what  tangible  results,  if  any, 
stand  to  the  credit  of  that  international  gathering.  Thus  certain 
pessimistic  and  often  cynical  chroniclers  have  laid  much  stress 
upon  the  facts  that  the  question  of  limitation  of  armaments  was  not 
even  discust,  and  that  obligatory  arbitration,  the  main  object  of 
the  Conference,  failed  to  get  the  unanimous  vote  necessary  to 
make  it  operative.  Published  statements  from  two  of  the  dele- 
gates, however,  now  serve  to  correct  this  point  of  view  by  empha- 
sizing the  ground  actually  gained  by  the  four  months  of  discussion 
and  deliberation.  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  who  looks 
upon  the  Second  Hague  Conference  as  "a  simple  session  between 
the  First  and  Third  Conferences,"  asserts  that  it  would  have  jus- 
tified its  calling  together  if  it  had  done  nothing  more  than  to  dem- 
onstrate the  possibility  of  creating  a  universal  parliament;  and 
Gen.  Horace  Porter,  according  to  an  interview  published  in  the 
New  York  Times,  is  astonished  that  "so  little  is  understood  of  the 
tremendous  importance  involved  in  the  fourteen  resolutions  that 
have  been  unanimously  signed."  The  General  explains  that  these 
resolutions— which  were  enumerated  in  The  LITERARY  DIGEST 
of  October  5 — are  absolutely  effective  in  law,  having  been  signed 


only  after  the  governments  represented  had  instructed  their  agents 
to  sign  them.  This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  newspapers 
seem  to  have  left  the  public  somewhat  in  doubt.  Altho  the  Con- 
ference did  not  miraculously  establish  universal  peace,  "we  at 
least,"  remarks  General  Porter,  "resolved  in  many  ways  to  settle 
many  international  differences  according  to  less  violent.  I  might 
say  less  arbitrary,  methods  than  heretofore."  He  cites  the  follow- 
ing instances  in  which  the  cause  of  peace  has  been  materially 
advanced : 

"We  have  regulated  the  means  by  which  war  should  be  declared. 
The  intention  of  the  Conference  was  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
jingoism  and  public  hysteria  which  has  so  often  plunged  two  na- 
tions into  deadly  warfare.  Among  the  resolutions  there  is  one  so 
governing  a  declaration  of  war  that  by  its  conditions  the  nations 
involved  will  have  time  to  look  into  the  reasonableness  of  their 
grievance. 

"Collection  of  debt  by  armed  or  naval  force  has  been  abolished. 
The  use  of  the  army  or  navy  for  mere  pecuniary  issues  between 
the  Powers,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Conference,  was  no  longer  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  standard  of  honor,  particularly  as  it  was 
shown  that  whenever  these  collections  were  forced  the  courts 
rarely  allowed  more  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  sum  demanded. 
Hereafter  these  collections  will  be  made  by  civil  process  between 
the  governments. 

"We  also  disposed  of  the  rights  of  war-vessels  to  bombard  any 
place  on  the  enemy's  coast  that  was  not  properly  fortified.  This 
was  a  resolution  in  the  cause  of  common  humanity,  to  do  away 
with  the  menace  in  time  of  war  to  small  villages  and  townships 
along  the  coast-line  that  are  unprotected  by  fortifications.  One  of 
the  chief  intentions  in  any  peace  measure  is  to  prevent  innocent 
slaughter  as  much  as  possible. 

"In  army  regulations  the  Conference  decided  that  the  purposes 
of  war  were  sufficiently  appeased  if  the  enemy  was  stopt  from  in- 
vasion, instead  of  being  destroyed.  The  Towers  seemed  to  unani- 
mously recognize  this  feature  of  their  obligation  at  the  Conference, 
and  a  resolution  was  made  forbidding  the  use  of  an  explosive  bullet 
in  small  arms 

"It  was  found  upon  discussion  that  the  rules  of  naval  warfare 
between  the  Powers  were  most  complex.  In  army  matters  the 
rules  of  war  were  universally  understood,  but  at  sea  the  Towers 
were  all  staring  at  each  other  without  any  unanimous  code.  The 
Conference  established  the  safety  oi  the  Red  Cross  at  sea  andlof 
all  hospital  ships." 

General   Porter  characterizes  the    Second   Conference  as  "the 
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DIVISION    OF  LABOR. 

—Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

MORGANATIC    FINANCE. 


THE   INTERVIEW. 

May  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 


most  important  and  successful  humanitarian  gathering  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,"  and  Baron  d'Estournelles  is  no  less  enthu- 
siastic, altho  he  admits  that  to  the  general  public  "the  results  it 
has  achieved  have  been  hardly  apparent."  Says  the  Baron,  wri- 
ting in  the  New  York  Independent: 

"The  Conference  has  preferred  the  satisfaction  of  duty  accom- 
plished to  the  eulogies  of  the  press,  always  on  the  lookout  for  sen- 
sational news,  and,  in  the  present  cast-,  disappointed.  Its  confi- 
dence in  the  future  was  so  well  assured  that  it  did  not  fear  to 
dictate  to  the  governments  themselves  the  line  of  conduct  they 
should  have  to  follow.  Enlightened  by  the  difficulties  of  its  own 
task,  it  has  given  them  its  experience  as  an  example.  It  declared 
by  a  solemn  decision  that  it  limited  its  role  to  an  action  purely 
transitory,  and  that  a  third  conference  was  necessary,  and  that 
after  the  third  conference  many   others  should  ensue." 

He  then  proceeds  to  citeanumber  of  immediate  and  appreciable 
results  of  the  Conference.  He  points  out  that  "an  entirely  new 
principle,  that  of  the  moral  equality  of  states."  was  brought  for- 
ward. "As  to  obligatory  arbitration."  says  the  Baron,  "is  it  noth- 
ing to  have  affirmed  its  principle  as  an  incontestable  progress  dis- 
i  ust  only  in  its  application?"  And  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
principle  was  accorded  a  practically  unanimous  approval,  while 
thirty-five  out  of  forty-four  states  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
its  application.     We  read  : 

"What  does  this  prove?     Simplj  thisfact:  The  majority  exists ; 

it  reckons  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  states.  The  minority 
took  upon  itself  to  prevent  this  agreement,  but,  in  doing  so,  it  has 
emphasized  and  strengthened  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  laid 
bare  the  opposition  of  some  states — or,  more  correctly,  of  a  single 
state,  Germany— dragging  along  with  it  in  its  resistance  a  great 
power,  Austria,  with  Turkey.  Rumania,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Bel 
gium,  Luxembourg,  and  Switzerland. 

"  Yet.  and  1  wish  to  repeat  it.  the  representative  of  <  lermany  was 
careful  to  state  that  he  stood  apart  only  with  regard  to  the  appli- 
cation, but  that,  as  to  the  principle,  he  was  a  partizan  oJ  obligatory 
arbitratii 

"Thus  the  ivided  into  two  camps  oJ  very  unequal 
importance.  On  one  side  was  the  mass  of  the  states  oJ  the  world, 
great  and  small,  representing  progress;  on  the  other,  Germany. 
nting  the  opposition,  bul  an  opposition  already  hesitating 
and  pleading  extenuating  circumstances.  .  .  .  Humanity  will  not 
let  itself  be  stopt  by  a  minority  o  f e\n  votes;  or,  rather,  the  mi- 
nority will  be  converted 

"1  hanks  to  America,  a  very  important  article  was  voted:  Arti- 
cle 48,  which  authorizes  governments,  in  case  of  disputes,  to  ad- 
dress the  bureau  of  The  Hague  directly  and  demand  or  propose 
arbitration.  This  mechanism  has  not  been  even  noticed  by  the 
press,  and  yet  it  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  put  all  the  resources  of 
arbitration  in  motion.     Previously    when  two  stales  had  aground 


of  quarrel,  they  were  obliged  to  agree  together  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  arbitration.  And  such  an  agreement  between  two  govern- 
ments whose  relations  have  become  envenomed  is  almost  impossi- 
ble. To-day  it  is  in  the  power  of  one  of  them  to  make  its  offer 
openly,  and  thus  force  the  second  state  to  accept  or  decline  that 
offer  in  presence  of  public  opinion.  It  is  a  very  great  progress, 
altho  it  may  appear  almost  imperceptible,  and  henceforth  a  state 
that  sincerely  wishes  to  avoid  war  can  reply  to  its  aggressor,  '/ 
appeal  to  the  judges  of  The  Hague .' ' 

"  Do  you  believe  that  the  aggressor  will  be  able  to  answer,  '  1 
care  nothing  for  justice,'  without  raising  against  him  the  entire 
public  opinion  of  the  world?" 


GAMBLING  FOR   FEDERAL  OFFICE 

AHE  White  House  should  be  equipped  with  a  full  outfit  oi 
■*■  gambling  paraphernalia,  the  New  York  World  suggests,  to 
facilitate  the  solution  of  such  vexing  questions  of  state  as  the  one 
settled  a  few  days  ago  by  the  President  and  the  Senators  from 
South  Dakota.  The  Senators — Kittredge  and  Gamble — were  at  a 
deadlock,  so  recent  history  records,  over  the  division  of  Federal 
patronage  in  their  State,  until  the  President,  invoking  chance  as 
arbiter,  settled  each  disputed  point  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 
To  begin  with,  a'number  of  offices  were  disposed  of  by  the  Sena- 
tors drawing  lots  from  the  Presidential  hand,  but  after  a  time  this 
proceeding  was  varied  by  resort  to  the  arbitrament  of  "heads  or 
tails."  It  maybe  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  coin  tossed  by  the 
President  was  one  still  retaining  the  motto  about  the  degradation 
of  which  he  has  exprest  such  concern.  The  press,  it  seems,  are 
both  amused  and  shocked  by  the  incident.  Some  anti-Administra- 
tion organs  proclaim  with  apparent  seriousness  that  the  President 
has  been  guilty  of  "running  a  lottery  in  violation  of  the  law,"  while- 
others  find  less  extreme  ground  for  condemnation.  Thus  The 
News  and  Observer  (Dem.)  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  asks  us  to  "picture 
the  delight  of  a  candidate  who  had  spent  years  of  experience  in 
qualifying  for  his  office,  who  had  solicited  thousands  of  testimo- 
nials, on  hearing  that  he  had  lost  his  place  because  his  Senator 
had  crossed  his  fingers  the  wrong  way  !  "  "It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance," comments  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  with  evident 
disapproval,  "that  the  only  militant  civil-service  reformer  who  ever 
sat  in  the  Presidential  chair  has  disposed  of  offices  in  more  varie- 
gated ways  and  for  more  variegated  reasons  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors." "The  wisdom  of  deciding  public  matters  by  chance 
consists  in  saving  unnecessary  bother  aboui  legal  processes  and 
constitutional  principles  as  well  as  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  for 
office."  remarks    'I'lie    World.       "Of    course."    it    adds,    "nobody 
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expects  that  President  Roosevelt  will  trust  to  luck  in  the  choice  of  a 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency."  The  Evening  Sun , 
however,  protests  that  it  can  see  no  reason  why,  now  that  a  prece- 
dent lias  been  established,  "the  new  Executive  method"  should  not 
he  extended  indefinitely. 

Senator  Gamble  very  appropriately  claims  credit  for  originating 
the  idea  which  the  President  so  promptly  put  into  practise.  The 
New  York  Globe  warns  us  against  regarding  the  incident  as  the 
apotheosis  of  civil-service  reform  and  the  merit  system.  The 
rimes  discusses  it  seriously  as  a  commentary  i.pon  the  institution 
known  as  "the  courtesy  of  the  Senate,"  and  asks  if  any  one  knows 
a  method  essentially  better,  under  the  given  conditions,  than  the 
"utterly  undignified  and  unreasoning"  one  adopted.     We  read  : 

"The  President  has  the  right  of  nomination  for  certain  Federal 
offices.  His  right  of  appointment  is  subject  to  the  advice  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  by  an  unwritten  law,  known  as 
the  'courtesy  of  the  Senate,'  will  not  confirm  a  nomination  for  an 
office  in  any  State  to  which  either  of  the  Senators  from  that  State, 
being  of  the  majority  party,  opposes.  Practically,  therefore,  an 
appointment  must  be  acceptable  to  both  Senators  if  they  are  of 
the  President's  party,  and  to  the  President.  In  the  case  of  South 
Dakota,  it  appears  that  each  Republican  Senator  had  chosen  a  set 
of  nominees  for  the  various  offices  to  whom  the  President  did  not 
object.  If  he  took  either  set  as  a  whole,  the  proposer  of  the  other 
set  would  prevent  confirmation.  If  he  selected  some  from  one  set 
and  some  from  the  other,  the  chances  were  that  all  would  be  de- 
feated in  the  Senate.  He  persuaded,  or  compelled,  the  two  Sena- 
tors to  divide  the  offices  between  them  by  what  he  candidly  called 
a 'gamble.'  If  they  stand  by  this  arrangement  the  offices  will  be 
filled  early  next  month. 

"It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  President  had  made  inquiry  that 
satisfied  him  that  any  of  the  nominees  proposed  to  him  would  make 
fairly  good  officers,  or,  at  least,  as  good  officers  as  he  could  hope 
to  get  under  the  system  that  has  grown  up.  With  that  assumption, 
which,  we  regret  to  admit,  is  not  inevitable,  the  judgment  on  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  that  he  has  settled  a  miserable  mess  in  a  somewhat 
'sporty 'and  familiar  fashion,  but  with  as  much  respect  to  the 
claims  of  decent  government  as  American  politics  in  these  days 
permits.  ...  So  it  remains  true,  while  the  President  may  have 
done  as  well  as  he  thought  it  possible  to  do,  that  he  has  done  far 
less  than  his  standard  of  public  service  would  have  demanded  of 
him  had  the  discretion  been  really  his." 

The  Newark  Evening' Star  looks  upon  the  criticisms  of  the  in- 
cident by  the  anti-Administration  press  as  a  proof  that  the  latter 
are  "pretty  hard  up  for  a  new  subject  of  fault-finding." 


HOW  THE  JAMESTOWN   FAIR   COMES 

OUT 

IT  is  indignantly  denied  by  the  president  of  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position Company  that  the  fair  closes  53,000,000  in  debt.  The 
amount  is  only  >j, 000,000,  he  says,  and  if  the  exposition  property 
1  an  be  sold  lor  $2, 500,000,  the  show  will  close  with  "a  healthy  bal- 
ance." We  have  searched 
the  papers  in  vain,  how- 
ever, for  indications  that 
any  one  with  Sj, 500,000  is 
looking  around  for  an  ex- 
position, and  the  only 
item  that  appears  in  this 
line  is  a  suggestion  by 
'The  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  (New  York)  that 
the  Government  take  the 
exposition  property  to 
satisfy  its  claim  of  S900,- 
000  and  use  the  buildings 
for  naval  barracks.  A 
press  dispatch  says  the 
exposition  directors  have 
voted  almost  unanimous- 
ly to  reopen  the  fair  next 
year,  but  the  Norfolk 
/  Hrginian-Pilot  reminds 
them  that  it  will  be  no 
small  job  to  induce  the 
Federal  Government  and 
the  various  States  to  take 
part  a  second  time,  and  it 
throws  cold  water  on  the 
idea.  "The  public  has 
become  satiated  "  with  shows  of  this  kind,  says  the  Mobile  Regis- 
ter; and  the  Houston  Post  remarks  similarly  : 

"The  fault  is  evidently  not  with  tl  e  exposition  itself,  nor  with 
the  general  business  conditions  of  the  country,  for  until  three 
weeks  ago  there  has  been  no  suggestion  of  business  depression. 
Neither  can  it  be  said  the  accessibility  of  Norfolk  is  at  fault. 
I'lider  all  the  circumstances  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 


HENKV    ST.  GEORGE   TUCKER, 

President  <>i  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
Company.  "'Our  property,"  he  say?.  "  s 
worth  every  bit  of  #2.500,000.  Therefore, 
owing  $2,000,000  as  we  do,  if  we  can  sell  the 
property  for  what  it  is  worth  we  will  dear 
our  books  with  a  healthy  balance  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger." 


"■X" 


HIDE     \M>  SEEK. 

Macauley  in  the  New  York  II 


The  Javyii.1i;  Bunch  t'sholdhei 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  D 
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expositions  are  coming  too  fast  for  the  people.  Probably  if  the 
patronage  of  Norfolk  and  its  environs  were  deducted  from  the  total 
admissions,  and  the  gate  receipts  from  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina were  eliminated,  it  would  be  found  that  the  outside  patronage 
has  been  so  slight  as  to  take  the  Jamestown  enterprise  totally 
without  the  realm  of  international  or  even  national  expositions." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  scores  the 
enterprise  thus  : 

"Admitting  all  that  has  been  derived  from  it  by  individuals,  and 
that  is  much,  the  fact  stands  that  it  has  been  an  unduly  costly  form 
of  entertainment  and  education.  Without  the  aid  of  the  national 
Government  the  show  would  have  been  impossible.  The  national 
appropriation,  in  addition  to  the  loan  of  $1, 000,000,  is  reported  as 
$1,640,000.  For  the  outlay  a  far  better  return,  educational  and  en- 
tertaining, might  have  been  secured  in  other  ways.  The  expe- 
rience should  at  least  be  a  warning  to  Congress  to  hesitate  before 
encouraging  other  enterprises  of  the  kind  by  appropriations  and 
loans." 

The  editor  of  The  Baltimore  and  Richmond  Christian  Advo- 
cate, however,  declares  emphatically  that  the  fair  was  not  a  failure. 
He  says  : 

"  It  has  not  made  any  money.  But  it  is  unique,  clean,  beautiful, 
and  instructive.  The  men  who  planned  it  and  brought  it  to  frui- 
tion have  lost  money  by  it,  and  some  of  them  have  been  seriously 
crippled  in  their  business  operations.  They  deserve  the  thanks  of 
the  people  of  the  State." 


DR.  WOODROW  WILSON  ON   NATIONAL 

ISSUES 

NO  sooner  does  a  man  submit  his  political  opinions  than  they 
are  deprived  of  their  true  value  by  the  suspicion  that  he  is 
himself  a  political  candidate,"  says  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  University,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  interview  in 
which  he  touched  on  many  of  the  leading  national  issues  and  de- 
veloped a  program  of  his  own  for  the  regulation  of  corporations. 
It  is  probable  that  few  will  read  I)r,  Wilson's  words  as  reported 
in  the  New  York  Times  without  recalling  the  fact  that  he  is  one 
of  the  half-dozen  or  so  Democratic  Presidential  possibilities  whose 
names  have  come  up  for  more  or  less  discussion,  but  between 
whom  and  the  light  the  form  of  Mr.  Bryan  still  looms  large.  Ques- 
tioned on  the  subject  of  Bryan's  platform  Dr.  Wilson  refused  to 
enter  into  specific  criticism.  "No  matter  how  humble  my  pros- 
pects," he  remarked,  "  I  should  still  be  accused  of  political  inten- 
tion if  I  went  into  these  matters."  He  did  not  manifest  the  same 
diffidence,  however,  when  the  names  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
Governor  Hughes  were  introduced.  "Governor  Hughes,"  says 
Dr.  Wilson,  "has  given  the  public  a  universal  impression  of  politi- 
cal integrity,  and  1  believe  that  this  impression  is  made  sincerely, 
but  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  his  vast  private  knowledge  of 
political  and  business  transactions  would  enable  him  to  be  more 
specific  in  his  speeches,  to  define  more  clearly  to  the  public,  than 
he  does,  the  exact  means  of  political  integrity."  Of  President 
Roosevelt's  theories  of  government  control  he  says:  "I  see  no 
solution  of  the  predatory  conditions  in  such  a  method.  It  would 
merely  deprive  the  people  of  their  right  to  operate  the  business  of 
the  country."     On  the  subject  of  trusts  and  corporations  he  says  : 

"Tin-  reason  that  there  is  just  now,  and  there  will  be  to  a  much 
larger  extent,  an  almost  universal  aggressive  legislation  against 
trusts  is  because  the  people  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  business 
affairs 

"  I  believe  a  statute  could  be  drawn  up  compelling  the  officers  of 
corporations  to  file  in  the  office  of  the  people's  executive  officer  of 
the  State  a  complete  report  of  their  directors'  meetings.  Such  a 
rule  would  make  stock  transactions  a  matter  of  official  record  for 
the  people,  and,  with  a  law  governing  the  limit  of  such  competitive 
incidents  of  corporation  business  as  came  up,  any  violation  of  that 
law  would  entail  the  imprisonment  of  the  executive  officer  of  the 
corporation 


"  I  am  proposing,  of  course,  a  colossal  idea ;  but  I  have  con- 
sulted the  most  eminent  lawyers  about  it,  and  they  have  told  me 
that  it  could  be  done.  I  would  myself  undertake  to  draw  up  such 
a  statute,  with  the  assistance  of  lawyers  whose  experience  in  the 
practise  of  corporation  law  would  crystallize  the  terms." 

What  we  need  at  present,  he  contends,  is  "not  heat,  but  light." 
To  quote  him  further : 

"A  just  view  of  the  existing  situation  would  not,  of  course,  ex- 
cuse any  of  the  gross  evils  which  have  sprung  up  in  our  busi- 
ness management,  or  rather  in  our  manipulations  of  industrial 
enterprise 

"  Indeed,  upon  a  close  view  of  the  matter  it  is  quite  evident  that 
there  are  two  very  different  sets  of  persons  dealing  with  our  busi- 
ness at  present :  one  set  actually  administers  the  business,  gives  it 
its  efficiency  and  success  ;  the  other  set  trades  in  the  values  thus 
created  and  devotes  itself  to  the  game  of  controlling  the  securities 
listed  on  the  stock-market,  so  that  a  power  which  is  not  adminis- 
trative, but  speculative,  manipulative,  rather,  may  fall  to  it. 

"  Through  their  influence  the  business  of  the  country  has  come 
to  be  touched  at  a  score  of  points  by  questionable  practises  and 
methods  which  are  clearly  opposed  both  to  private  morals  and  to 
the  public  welfare." 

According  to  Dr.  Wilson,  "the  rate  legislation  against  railroads, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  borrow  more  money,  precipi- 
tated the  panic,"  while  "our  abominable  currency  system"  aggra- 
vated it.  The  Times  prefaces  the  interview  with  an  assertion  that 
"if  public  opinion  could  be  admitted  to  the  council-chamber  of 
such  men  as  the  president  of  Princeton  it  would  throw  off  the  pres- 
ent fever  of  its  large  body  and  acquire  health,  vigor,  and,  above 
all,  a  temperate  judgment."  Whether  or  not  Dr.  Wilson's  words 
have  any  relation  to  his  possible]  candidacy  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  looked  in  vain  for  editorial  comment  upon  his  views  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Democratic  press  do  not  so  interpret  them.  Mean- 
while, on  the  Republican  side,"  Senator  Foraker,  in  response  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Ohio  Republican  League,  has  definitely  declared 
himself  as  a  Presidential  candidate. 


ALABAMA  ENJOINED  AGAIN 

A  NY  one  owning  a  patent  process  for  turning  out  railroad- 
■**•  rate  laws  that  are  Judge-Jones-injunction  proof,"  suggests 
a  New  York  paper,  "could  probably  get  immediate  employment 
with  Governor  Comer,  of  Alabama."  The  tragic  experience  of 
that  State  Executive  may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows  :  Under 
his  guidance  the  last  two  regular  sessions  of  the  Alabama  legisla- 
ture enacted  a  series  of  laws  fixing  the  passenger  and  freight  rates 
to  be  charged  by  railroads  within  the  State — laws  which  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser  characterized  as  "practically  perfect,"  but 
which  the  railroads  denounced  as  confiscatory.  An  appeal  to  a 
lower  Federal  court  resulted  in  an  injunction  against  these  laws, 
and  to  meet  the  situation  Governor  Coiner  called  an  extra  session. 
As  the  Governor  saw  it,  it  had  now  become  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  State  or  the  railroads  should  rule.  The  legislature,  he  said  in 
his  message,  must  decide  whether  it  will  take  the  advice  of  the 
State's  Attorney-General  and  the  counsel  retained  to  assist  him, 
or  "the  advice  of  the  railroads  which  are  defying,  the  laws."  But 
the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  upon  the  new  "  injunction-proof "  laws 
evolved  by  the  extra  session  when  the  embattled  railroads  obtained 
from  Judge  Thomas  C.  Jones,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
a  blanket  injunction  restraining  their  enforcement.  "There  seems 
to  be  nothing  for  the  Governor  to  do  but  confess  defeat  or  call  an- 
other session,"  comments  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  goes  on 
to  say : 

"The  promptness  with  which  this  restraint  was  applied  must 
prove  a  great  disappointment  to  all  who  have  believed  that  a  way 
might  be  devised  to  bar  corporations  from  direct  recourse  to  the 
Federal  courts  in  testing  the  constitutionality  of  State  laws.     The 
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Comer  legislation  represented  the  best  thought  of  the  anti-injunc- 
tionists.  Some  time  ago  Governors  Coiner,  Glenn,  and  Hoke 
Smith  held  a  conference  at  which,  we  arejinformed,  the  States-rights 
leaders  from  Ceorgia  and  North  Carolina  gave  advice  on  the  question 

of  framing  laws  that  could  not  begot  before  a  United  States  judge. 

"Not  only  this,  but  Attorney-General  (barber,  of  Alabama,  at- 
tended the  national  conference  of  attorneys-general  last  summer  at 
St.  Louis,  where  fifteen  men  who  had  had  some  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  put  their  heads  together  and  suggested  in- 
genious ways  of  drawing  statutes  the  enforcement  of  which  could 
not  be  enjoined.  Consequently,  when  the  extra  session  began,  says 
the^  Montgomery  Advertiser,  the  administration  was  in  possession 
of  'a  brand  new  set  of  ideas  on  the  railroad  question,  most  of  them 
dealing  with  means  to  prevent  the  granting  of  injunctions.  Some 
of  the  ideas  came  from  North  Carolina,  some  from  Minnesota, 
some  from  Arkansas,  some  from  Indiana.  In  short,  the  ideas 
came  from  every  State  in  which  there  had  been  agitation  against 
the  railroads.'  The  newest  and  most  original  device  to  render  the 
laws  injunction-proof  was  to  make  no  State  officer  specifically  re- 
sponsible for  their  enforcement.  That  function  was  taken  away 
from  the  Railroad  Commission  and  the  Attorney-General,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  was  made  to  depend  upon  suits  by  citi- 
zens, passengers,  or  shippers,  it  being  apparently  supposed  that  no 
injunction  could  be  made  broad  enough  to  prevent  citizens'  suits. 
Penal  provisions  were  freely  put  into  the  acts,  on  the  theory  that 
this  would  force  the  courts  to  treat  them  as  criminal  laws  and  not 
subject  to  injunction,  the  enforcement  of  some  of  them  apparently 
involving  the  criminal  prosecution  of  railroad  freight  and  passen- 
ger agents." 

To  The  Sun  it  is  "  an  inspiring  spectacle  "  to  see  a  Southern  judge 
"handing  down  decisions  in  the  teeth  of  an  inflamed  mob,  led  by 
a  Governor  of  the  State — handing  down  decisions  as  if  they  had  an 
army  to  enforce  them,  when  there  is  nothing  to  sustain  them  but 
the  court's  own  dignity  and  sense  of  self-respect."  But  to  the 
New  York  American  the  same  incident  is  a  glaring  and  humilia- 
ting spectacle  of  railroad  arrogance.  While  the  question  at  issue 
appears  to  Governor  Comer  to  be  whether  the  State  or  the  rail- 
roads shall  rule,  it  is  formulated  by  Adrian  H.  Joline,  of  the  rail- 
roads' counsel,  as  follows  :    "  It  is  simply  a  question  as  to  whether 


the  United  States  is  bigger  than  one  State."  As  the  Philadelphia 
Press  sees  it,  Alabama  is  merely  bent  upon  showing  that  "it  can 
deal  at  will  with  property  of  non-residents  invested  in  railroads 
within  the  State  "  ;  and  the  New  York  Journal of  Commerce  looks 
upon  the  recent  Alabama  rate  laws,  in  common  with  much  other 
Southern  railroad  regulation,  as  "foolish  attempts  to  nullify  by 
evasion  an  important  provision  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution." 

Many  papers  agree,  however,  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
limits  and  proper  use  of  the  injunction  process  remains  an  open 
question  until  settled  by  the  I'nited  States  Supreme  Court.  Mr. 
Bryan  thinks  that  the  situation  calls  for  a  national  law  depriving 
the  lower  Federal  courts  of  their  jurisdiction  over  State  laws.  In 
a  recent  interview  he  says,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"  I  believe  we  should  have  a  national  law  withdrawing  from  the 
lower  Federal  courts  the  jurisdiction  they  now  exercise  in  restrain- 
ing the  enforcement  of  State  laws.  The  corporations  should  be 
left  to  seek  redress  in  the  courts  of  the  State  from  which  they  have 
received  their  franchises,  with  right  to  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  cases  where  they  believe  their  constitutional 
rights  to  have  been  infringed." 

This  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bryan's  will  probably  interest  the  Bir- 
mingham (Ala.)  Age-Herald,  which  says  in  a  recent  issue  : 

"  If  the  States  are  to  remain  really  and  truly  sovereign  in  accord- 
ance with  their  reserved  rights,  some  way  will  have  to  befound  to 
circumvent  and  defeat  and  prevent  the  issuance  of  injunctions  by 
inferior  Federal  courts. 

"Out  of  the  present  reform  wave  which  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  revolution,  perhaps  the  way  will  be  found.  As  Sena- 
tor Miller  has  said,  the  prim a-facie  presumption  is  that  all  acts  of 
the  legislature  are  constitutional  and  valid,  and  they  must  be  en- 
forced until  they  are  adjudged  unconstitutional.  Here  is  the  issue, 
and  here  is  where  the  State  makes  a  stand,  and  it  is  a  comfort  at 
least  to  know  that  nine  railroads  out  of  every  ten  throughout  the 
country  are  acting  up  to  Senator  Miller's  statement  of  the  legal 
prinia-facie  presumption. " 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Japan  hasoffered  to  build  anavyfor  Spain  at  reduced  rates.  Russia  should 
get  Japan's  address  and  write  for  terms. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Seven  Missourians  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  those  convicted  of  peon- 
age. Still  the  South  wonders  why  immigrants  stay  away. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

The  Sultan  of  Sulu  threatens  to  visit  the  United  States.  We  have  felt  all 
along  that  this  country  some  day  would  pay  the  full  price  of  its  Pacific  posses- 
sions.— -Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Perhaps  the  reason  the  bosses  think  the  voters  have  not  enough  sense  to 
vote  a  primary  ballot  is  that  they  have  stood  for  so  many  rank 
-deals  which  the  bosses  handed  to  them. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

At  any  rate.  Mr.  Bryan  has  made  it  clear  that  he  is  also  a  dis- 
appearless  leader.  —  Washington  Post. 

Over  $150,000  worth  of  pianos  v  ere  shipi>ed  to  China  in 
mo'i,  yet  wc  hear  of  no  act  in  retaliation. — New  York  Com- 
mercial. 

Prince  George  and  Princess  Marie  have  had  a  civil  mar- 
riage. Put  the  question  is,  will  it  continue  to  be  a  civil  mar- 
riage?— Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Hit  or   Miss. 
Hughes  is  not  currying  his  boom 

Or  hiring  men  to  pet  it, 
Nor  would  he  give  it  storage  room — 
But  that's  the  way  to  j^et  it. 

— The  Chicago  News. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  if  the  cocktad  had  been  a  lem- 
onade, the  lemon  would  have  been  handed  to  Mr.  Fairbanks 
just  the  same.-  Chicago  Tribune. 

Financial  writers  are  busily  explaining  why  France  always 
has  plenty  of  money.  Fathers  of  families  who  have  paid  bills 
for  Paris  gowns  doubtless  have  an  explanation  of  their  own. — 
New  (hleans  Times-Democrat. 

The  crew  of  the  battle-ship  Missouri  consumed  37,000 
cigarets  in  three  months.    If  the  rest  of  the  Navy  can  show  as 


good  a  record,  the  Japanese   may  well  hesitate   to  attack   men  with  such  iron 
constitutions. — Washington   Post. 

If  the  prohibition  movement  is  going  to  sweep  over  us,  the  inland  waterway 
will  become  an  absolute  necessity. —  The  Philadelphia  Press. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  create  an  inland  waterway  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  Carolinas.     Why  have  oceans  at  all? — The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Mr.  Bryan's  Democratic  enemies  refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  his  suggestion 
that  the  majority  of  the  party  be  permitted  to  select  the  Presidential  nominee. 
— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


From  "  Puck." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT 


PEACE  PORTENDED  BY  THE  KAISER'S 
ENGLISH   VISIT 

Ti  I  judge  from  the  comment  of  the  press  of  Europe,  the  edi- 
torial observers  over  there  regard  the  Kaiser's  visit  to  his 
royal  uncle  at  Windsor  Castle  as  a  better  peace  portent  than  the 
whole  Hague  Conference.  All  the  significance  of  William  II. 's 
visit  to  England  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  for  a  long-  time  been 
nsidered  a  "disturbing  element"  in  European  politics  by  cer- 
tain sections  oJ  the  European  press,  altho  since  the  Algeciras 
Conference,  two  years  ago,  he  has  proved  himself  patient,  pacific, 
and  magnanimous.  The  Eulenburg  cabal  is  credited  with  per- 
suading him  to  abandon  the  Bismarckian  attitude  of  provocation, 
if  not  of  aggression,  toward  France,  while  both  the  German  and 
French  publicists  and  military  writers  have  repeated  over  and  over 
again  that  it  is  England,  and  not  France,  which  is  the  objective 
point  of  all  his  vast  military  and' naval  preparations.  The  ques- 
tion, is.  Does  his  visit  to  England  mean  anything  with  regard  to  his 
future  foreign  policy?  The  English  papers  are  rather  cautious 
and  guarded  in  commenting  on  the  political  side  of  a  meeting  be- 
tween uncle  and  nephew  about  which  they  speak  in  terms  of  en- 
thusiastic hospitality.  The  Kaiser"s  utterances  at  Windsor  and  in 
the  Guildhall  of  London  are  accepted  generally  by  the  German 
press  as  indicating  a  peaceful  future  for  Europe,  altho  August 
Bebel  lays  his  ringer  along  the  side  of  his  no.se  as  he  comments  on 
tin  imperial  toasts.  The  Kaiser's  speech  in  response  to  the  words 
of  King  Edward  at  the  Windsor  banquet,  in  which  that  sovereign 
drank  the  health  of  his  nephew,  embodied   the  same  sentiment  as 


And  in  his  reply  the  German  Emperor  used  these  words  : 

"It  is  my  very  earnest  wish  that  the  close  relationship  existing 
between  our  two  families  may  be  reflected  in  the  relations  of  our 
two  countries,  and  thus  confirm  the  peace  of  the  world,  the  main- 


EDWARD   'I  UK    II    \<    I  MI  \  \  I  i: . 
.h  i)     "At  last  I've  taught  him  '  " 


—  VVti/i>  -tuttgart). 

William  II.  exprest  at   the  subsequent    Guildhall  banquet.     The 
King  among  other  tilings  said  : 

"  I  fervently  hope  not   only  for  the  prosperity  and   happiness  of 
the  great  country  over  which  you   are   the  sovereign,  but   also  for 
an<  e  oi  peai  e." 


I  HAT    LOVE-FEAST   AT   WINDSOR. 

--Fischietto  (Turin). 

tenance  of  which  is  as  much  your  Majesty's  constant  endeavor  as 
it  is  my  own." 

The  French  press  are  extremely  calm  and  unruffled.  They  look 
upon  the  junketings  of  a  nephew  at  the  court  and  capital  of  an 
uncle  as  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  political  questions 
of  the  day.  Hut  commenting  on  the  Kaiser's  speech  at  the  Wind- 
sor banquet  when  lie  exprest  his  desire  to  be  with  his  people  on 
friendly  terms  with  England  and  its  Government,  the  London 
Standard  remarks  that  this  amiable  and  generous  sentiment 

"is  most  heartily  reciprocated  by  all  the  subjects  of  Edward  VII., 
whether  they  live  within  these  islands  or  are  scattered  over  distant 
continents.  There  is  no  reason  for  mutual  distrust  between  the 
British  and  the  German  empires,  while  there  are  motives  that 
should  bring  about  accord  between  the  most  extended  and  the 
most  compact  of  the  world   Towers." 

The  Kaiser's  bearing  and  utterances  prompt  the  London  Eve- 
ning Standard  <i/i</  St.  James's  Gazette  to  emphasize  the  visit 
"as  a  shadowing  forth  with  pomp  and  old-time  celebration  of  the 
new  desire  of  the  nations  :  the  desire  that,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
under  the  governance  of  wisdom,  commerce  and  the  peaceful  aits 
that  make  for  man's  lasting  happiness  shall  prevail."  "Misunder- 
standings, suspicions,  and  jealousies'*  between  the  two  nations  are 
now  to  vanish,  declares  Lloyd's  Weekly  News  <  London),  for  "the 
Kaiser's  visit  should  do  much  to  destroy  these  malign  influences." 
The  Weekly  Scotsman  (Edinburgh)  declares  all  Britain  responds 
to  William  I  I.'s  words  which  have  strengthened  "the  basis  of  our 
friendship  with  our  other  neighbors  as  well  as  with  the  great  Power 
ol  the  North  Sea."  The  visit  will  "lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
edifice  of  good-will  and  friendship,"  enthusiastically  declares  the 
Manchester  Guardian j  while  The  British  Weekly  (London)  in 
the  warmest  terms  speaks  of  "these  face-to-lace  friendly  meetings" 
of  the  two  sovereigns  as  certain  to  silence  English  and  German 
"scaremongers."  \  er)  guarded  are  the  comments  of  the  London 
Times  upon  the  event,  and  the  most  important  conclusion  it  ar- 
rives at  is  that  the  visit  will  bring  the  German  press  to  a  "greater 
comprehension  of  our  pacific  intentions."  'J'lie  Statist  (London) 
speaks  with  even  more  stillness  and,  after  an  almost  pious  wish 
that  "bygones  may  be  bygones,"  adds: 

"  Nevertheless,  there  is  not  the  slightest   intention  on  the  part  of 
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this  country  to  draw  back  from  the  policy  which  has  been  followed 
with  such  beneficial  results  since  the  accession  of  King  Edward. 
Therefore,  while  we  wish  honestly  to  establish  the  best  relations 
with  Germany,  we  are  determined,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  lessen 
in  the  slightesl  degree  the  alliances,  ententes,  arrangements,  and 
friendships  recently  cemented." 

Much  more  definite,  conclusive,  and  optimistic  is  the  declara- 
tion of  Prince  von  Buelow's  personal  organ,  the  Sueddeutsches 
Reichscorrespondenz  (Carlsruhe),  which,  while  it  says  that  German 
diplomacy  has  "no  idea  of  playing  the  reception  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  in  England  as  a  trump  card."  immediately  adds  : 

"The  reciprocal  move  toward  a  better  understanding  between 
two  governments  united  by  the  ties  of  many  important  interests 
will,  by  this  visit,  receive  a  fresh  impetus  toward  favorable  devel- 
opment, altho  at  present  there  may  he  no  need  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  new  and  formal  political  agreement." 

"The   King  in  his  speech,"  declares  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung 

(Berlin),  "undertook  to  dissipate  the  last  clouds  that  hung 
between  his  nephew  and  himself."  "The  relations  between  uncle 
and  nephew  are  now  friendlier  than  ever,  and  the  strained  relations 
between  the  two  peoples  relaxed,"  exclaims  the  clerical  Germania 
(Berlin).  The  visit  and  the  speeches  uttered  at  Windsor  and  Lon- 
don "will  find  a  harmonious  echo  in  Germany  and  will  strengthen 
the  sentiments  of  friendship  now  awakened  between  the  two  na- 
tions." A  hope  that  recent 
events  will  "set  a  seal  upon 
the  reconciliation  "  of  the  two 
governments  is  exprest  by  the 
Berlin  Kreuz  Zeitung.  "  The 
(German  nation  is  delighted  by 
these  demonstrations."  declares 
the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Ber- 
lin), "and  joyfully  cherishes  an 
expectation  that  sentiments  ex- 
prest by  Emperor  and  King 
will  be  carried  out  by  actions." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  So- 
cialists in  England,  as  well  as 
in  Germany,  have  not  been 
pleased  with  the  meeting  of  the 
sovereigns  in  London.  Jack 
Williams,  the  English  Socialist, 
addrest  a  meeting  of  the  unem- 
ployed on  Tower  Hill,  and  a 
vote  was  passed  condemning  "the  wasteful  expenditure  of  English 


wii.i.iam's  vis 
I'i  \(  i  — "I  never  thought  they  would 


WILLIAM     II.    IN     LONDON. 

The  Kaiser  anrl  the  Kaiserin  arriving  at  the  Guildhall,  where  the 
Lord  Mayor  received  them.  William  II.  wears  the  uniform  of  a 
British  cavalrv  general. 

money  in  the  reception  of  a  despotic  and  reactionary  sovereign." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  theonh 
discordant  note  in  the  whole 
German  press  is  that  struck 
by  August  Bebel.  the  eloquent 
Socialist  leader,  in  his  brilliant 
Vorwaerts  (Berlin),  where  he 
takes  occasion  to  score  the 
Berlin  Flottenverein,  or  Naval 
Society.  Commenting  on  the 
Kaiser's  words  to  the  effect  that 
"the  main  prop  and  stay  of  the 
world,  with  regard  to  peace,  is 
the  maintenance  of  good  rela- 
tions between  the  two  coun- 
tries." this  writer  sarcastically 
observes  that  "  while  professions 
of  pacific  and  friendly  feelings 
are  being  exchanged  in  Eng 
land,  our  efforts  in  promotion 
of  the   Navy    do    not    slacken. 


IT   TO   EDWARD. 

play  such  a  harmonious  duet  together." 
— Amsterifiiiniiicr. 


now  THE  SOCIALISTS  OBSERVED  THE  OCCASION. 
Jack  Williams,  a  noted  English  Socialist  and  agitator,  the  very 
moment  Kaiser  William  was  entering  London,  harangued  a  crowd 
on  Tower  Hill.  A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  assembly  denounc- 
ing the  extravagance  exhibited  in  the  entertainment  of  the  German 
sovereign,  while  so  many  Englishmen,  as  he  said,  were  starving. 


preparations  for  the  increase  of  armaments  are  being  dispatched, 
and  a  wild  war  propaganda  is  being  carried  on."  After  quoting 
the  words  of  the  Kaiser's  speech  above  cited,  he  concludes  : 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  our  naval  fools  entertain  the  childish 
view  that  England  is  growing  jealous  of  Germany's  commercial 
success,  statistics  show  that  both  countries  are  equally  benefited 
by  a  peaceful  commercial  connection.  The  only  trouble  spri 
from  this  silly  naval  enthusiasm.  It  deals  the  deadliest  wounds  to 
the  prosperity  of  both  nations,  and  sows  the  seeds  of  ineradica- 
ble mistrust." 

While   there   is   nothing  partaking  of  excessive  curiosity,  much 
less    jealousy   or   dissatisfaction,    in   the  comments  o\    the    French 
press,  it  is  plainly  seen  that  no  political  significance   is  attributed 
by   any    French    editor   to   the    meeting   of   Emperor  William    and 
King  Edward.     Thus  tin-  Figaro  (Paris)  declares  that  tin-  French 
feel    no   excitement    over    it.  as  "the   essentials  of    English   policy 
arc  not  affected  by  an   imperial  visit."     Both  sovereigns  exhibit 
reserve  on  political  matters,  remarks  the  Intra nsigeant  (Pai 
and  nothing  happened  "to  change  the  actual  situation  of  thing 
"  If  anything  could  affect  us  in  the  visit  of  William  11.  to  England 
it  would  be  regret  that  our  English   friends  refused  to  attribute 
it  any  political   importance."     "  Amiable  as  were  many  feature- 
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the  reception,"  epigrammatically  remarks  the  Soleil  (Paris),  "it 
was  merely  a  meeting  of  nephew  and  uncle,  not  of  sovereign  and 
sovereign." — Translations  made  foi  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  NEW   HAGUE  CONFERENCE  AGAINST 
THE  GOLD  WAR 

NOTHING  in  poverty  is  more  unpleasant,  says  the  Latin  satir- 
ist, than  the  fact  that  it  makes  people  look  ridiculous.  If 
scarcity  ofgold  in  the  pocket  renders  individuals  the  objects  of  criti- 
cism  and  sarcasm,  scarcity  of  gold  in  the  banks  has  the  sameeffect 
upcn  nations  also,  and  the  New  York  banks  and  exchanges  have 
been  recently  exposed  not  only  to  kindly  banter,  but  to  something 
much  more  severe  from  the  foreign  press.  Thus  the  London  Eve- 
ning Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  scoffingly  remarks,  "  From 
America  we  may  learn  how  not  to  do  it."  This  is  a  typical  com- 
ment on  the  situation,  as  it  appears  to  the  ordinary  English  editor. 
But  the  millions  of  bullion  which  are  being  hurried  to  this  country 
by  almost  every  large  English  steamer,  and  the  success  with  which 


THE    AMERICAN     PAN  1 1   . 

Uni  i  i    Sam     "  I  have  some  little  railways  and  some  copper  things 
to  sell,  gentlemen,  very  i  heap.'' 

Humoristis*     •■  Blaetter  (Vienna). 

the  great  financiers  of  Wall  Street  are  mastering  and  abating  what 
the  German  papers  call  the  "gold  t  a  mine."  does  not  meet  the  root  of 
the  difficulty.  This  difficulty  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  State's 
Minister  I.uigi  Luzzati,  deputy  in  the  Lower  Chamber  of  the  Ital- 
ian Parliament  and  formerly  Minister  of  the  Italian  Treasury.  He 
is  looked  upon  as  the  foremost  financial  authority  in  Italy,  and, 
writing  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna),  he  urges  the  assem- 
bling of  what  he  styles  an  "Economic  Hague  Conference  for  the 
establishment  of  some  basis  of  monetary  peace."  The  treasuries 
and  leading  banks  of  the  world  are  to  be  represented,  and  the 
statutes  of  banki.i^  all  through  the  world  are  to  be  examined  and 
amended.  These  statutes  are  out  of  date,  says  Mr.  Luzzati,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  United  States  and  oi  England.  The  gist  of  his 
proposition  is  that  an  international  agreement  is  to  be  arrived  at 
among  the  greatest  banks  in  Europe  and  America  by  which  recip- 
rocal loans  of  gold  will  he  made,  and  all  rivalry,  competition,  and 
financial  war  be  averted.  Midas,  he  observes,  possest  nothing  but 
gold,  but  [modern  nations  such  as  the  United  States  are  overrich 
with  natural  resources  and  industrial  products  of  every  kind.  Yet 
without  gold  these  are  a  source  of  poverty,  and  not  wealth,  to  the 
country.     There  is  indeed  at  present  gold  enough  in  the  world, 


but  mutual  confidence  is  required  to  put  it  in  circulation,  and  such 
a  conference  as  he  proposes  would,  he  thinks,  establish,  this  con- 
fidence.    To  quote  his  words  : 

"There  exists  at  present  just  as  much  gold  as  there  ever  was,  and 
in  1906  the  gold-mines  put  into  circulation  two  milliards  of  francs 
[$400,000,000]  which  are  now  buried  in  discounting  banks  or  else- 
where. Nothing  but  confidence  can  bring  the  shining  coin  to  the 
surface,  while  want  of  confidence  makes  it  immediately  vanish. 
So  true  is  this  principle  that  when  even  political  distrust  has  been 
changed  into  mutual  confidence  between  two  nations,  mutual  finan- 
cial assistance,  instead  of  a  battle  for  gold,  becomes  possible  be- 
tween them.  For  instance,  twice  in  the  same  year  has  the  Bank 
of  France  come  to  the  support  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
Austria-Hungarian  Bank  has  also  offered  assistance  to  Germany." 

Of  course  the  entente  cordiale  and  the  Triple  Alliance  account 
for  this  state  of  things.  But  these  are  only  isolated  instances  of  a 
principle  by  which  all  nations  should  be  governed.  He  thus  de- 
scribes the  application  of  this  principle  : 

"From  every  consideration  it  is  apparent  that  the  present  condi- 
tion and  possible  development  of  the  exchange  and  gold  crisis 
should  be  handled  from  an  international  standpoint,  and  an  inter- 
national method  of  mutual  assistance  should  be  established. 

"As  in  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  the  nations  have 
been  trying  to  find  some  expedient  or  method  by  which  to  prevent 
war,  or  at  least  to  diminish  the  cruelty,  of  martial  conflict,  we  here 
would  point  out  the  great  advantage  that  would  result  from  an 
economic  Hague  conference  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  peace 
in  the  money-market." 

Mr.  Luzzati  proceeds  to  describe  more  definitely  the  character 
and  work  of  such  a  conference  as  he  proposes,  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"In  such  an  economic  Hague  conference  the  most  competent 
financiers  from  the  treasury  staff  of  each  state  and  from  the  dis- 
count banks  of  the  world  would  take  part.  Such  an  assembly 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  investigating  the  technical  guaranties 
of  credit,  in  the  general  interest  of  commercial  peace.  For  all 
gold  markets  are  really  connected  with  each  other  through  the 
prevalence  of  good  or  bad  times,  and  we  have  seen  how  impossi- 
ble it  is  for  any  individual  state  to  extricate  itself  from  the  perils 
of  a  gold  crisis  without  foreign  assistance." 

He  also  advocates  the  inauguration  of  a  uniform  banking  sys- 
tem throughout  the  world  as  a  natural  subsidiary  to  his  scheme. 
( )n  this  point  he  speaks  as  follows  : 

"An  international  peace  conference  against  the  gold  war  is  to 
be  recommended  on  ground  that  it  would  promote  the  interests  of 
every  nation  represented.  Such  a  conference  would  find  loyal 
support  to  the  proposal  that  the  statutes  of  discount  banks  in  every 
land  must  contain  provisions  warding  off  and  at  least  controlling 
a  possible  gold  crisis.  Such  statutes  on  this  point  as  obtain  at 
present  are  antiquated  and  obsolete  and  must  be  amended.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  discount  banks  of  the  United  States 
and  of  England.  A  single  discount  bank  of  such  a  kind  as  even 
Switzerland  possesses,  if  it  were  founded  in  the  United  States, 
would  greatly  mitigate  the  trials  and  hardships  of  a  gold  crisis, 
and  would  lessen  the  difficulties  and  straits  in  which  the  country 
becomes  entangled  through  its  gigantic  business  operations.  The 
foundation  of  a  united  discount  bank  in  the  United  States,  when 
we  consider  the  character  of  those  to  be  concerned,  might  perhaps 
appear  impossible,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  improve 
the  methods  of  currency  and  circulation  now  in  vogue.  Suppose 
for  an  instant  that  such  a  bank  were  founded  in  the  United  States, 
a  bank  which  should  be  the  only  discount  bank  in  the  country,  as 
is  the  case  in  France,  and  had  the  administration  of  the  state 
moneys,  America,  instead  of  having  #100,000,000  buried  in  the 
Treasury  vaults,  would  be  in  a  position  to  impart  or  renew  at  any 
moment  that  flexibility,  that  power  of  expansion,  so  essential  to  the 
health  and  life  of  the  national  money-market." 

The  conference  would  establish  "a  permanent  commission  of 
gold  circulation,"  and  as  France  is  the  "greatest  gold  Power  "  in 
the  world,  she  ought  to  be  asked  to  summon  this  "  Hague  confer- 
ence against  the  gold  war." —  Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 
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A  DOUMA  OF  ARISTOCRATS 

THE  remarkable  vote  of  the  Douma  last  week  to  omit  all  rec- 
ognition of  the  autocratic  power  of  the  Czar  from  their  reply 
to  his  address  derives  peculiar  significance  from  the  fact  that  this 
Douma  is  not  a  body  of  revolutionaries,  but  an  assembly  of  aris- 
tocrats. Mr.  Jaures,  the 
famous  French  Socialist 
editor,  dwells  upon  tin's 
point  in  his  Humanitd. 
The  people,  he  remarks, 
are  practically  ignored 
and  unrepresented,  and 
it  is  a  Douma  of  the 
Russian  aristocracy  [and 
bureaucracy.  We  showed 
in  a  diagram  in  our  last 
issue  the  proportionate 
size  of  the  parties  in  the 
Douma.  Mr.  Jaure"s  de- 
tails how  that  result  was 
brought  about  by  Premier 
Stolypine's  electoral  law 
of  June  16.     He  writes: 

"According  to  this  law, 
three-fourths  of  the  peas- 
ants lose  their  electoral 
right.  The  workingmen 
of  all  cities,  excepting 
Odessa,  Riga,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  and  Kief, 
also  lose  their  electoral 
rights.  The  great  landed  proprietors,  in  voting  for  the  electoral 
college,  have  a  larger  number  of  votes  than  the  peasant  delegates. 
On  previous  occasions  the  great  landed  proprietors  had  ten  dele- 
gates against  one  hundred  peasant  delegates.  Now  the  proportion 
is  reversed.  There  were  ten  peasant  and  one  hundred  landowner 
delegates  at  the  late  election.  In  the  cities,  the  two  wards  of  the 
rich  and  poor  were  so  arranged  that  the  poor  voters  were  utterly 
swamped  by  the  rich." 

The  aristocratic   Douma  will  indeed^  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Czarism  for  tthe  moment,  this  writer  declares,  but  will  also  open 


HE  OPENED   THE   DOUMA. 

Mr.  Golubef,  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
of  the  Empire.  As  the  Czar's  representative 
he  called  the  third  Douma  to  order. 


DO  Ll  MA    I. 


MIMA    II. 


DOUMA    III. 


"  Small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.'' 

— Rire  I  Paris). 

the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  the  result  will  redound  to  the  practical 
carrying  out  of  the  revolutionary  program.     Thus  we  read  : 

"The  aristocratic  Douma  will  make  the  situation  of  tilings 
clearer.  It  will  enable  the  Russian  Government  to  draw  much 
closer  the  ties  that  bind  it  to  the  exploiters  of  the  proletariat  in 
Other  lands.     That   is   to  say,  Russia  will   be  enabled  to  float  new 


loans,  without  which  Czarism  must  come  to  a  sudden  death'.  The 
aristocratic  Douma  will  also  make  it  possible  for  Czarism  to  accom- 
plish the  restoration  of  autocracy  as  a  principle  of  government." 

Other  and  more  significant  features  of  this  picture  are  thus  dwelt 
upon  : 

"Put  this  aristocratic  Douma  will  also  complete  the  education 
of  the  working  classes,  and  especially  of  the  peasants,  who  will  at 
last  realize  how  settled  is  the  solidarity  which  prevails  between  the 
Czar  and  the  lords  of  property  and  will  come  at  last  to  give  to 
the  revolution  the  powerful  support  of  their  energy  and  numbers, 
as  they  have  hitherto  failed  to  do." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


FIXING  WAGES  BY  TARIFF   IN 
AUSTRALIA 

A  NOVEL  tariff  bill  is  being  introduced  by  Sir  William  Lyne, 
Acting  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
Australia,  which  appears  to  have  for  its  main  object  the  securing 
of  fair  wages  to  all  employees  and  citizens.     Sir  William  has  com- 


THE    THIRD    DOUMA. 


Stolypine— "  He  will  soon  learn  to  speak  and  repeat  what  you  say- 
to  him,  your  Majesty."  —L'lk  (Berlin i. 

municated  to  the  London  Times  an  outline  of  his  scheme,  in  which 
he  says  : 

"  The  method  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  secure  that  manufac- 
turers whose  manufactures  are  protected  by  the  new  tariff  shall 
only  enjoy  that  advantage  on  condition  that  they  pay  lair  rates  of 
wages  is.  in  outline,  as  follows:  i.  An  excise  duty  at  the  rate  of 
half  the  duty  imposed  by  the  tariff  on  imported  goods  of  the  same 
class  to  be  imposed  on  all  goods  manufactured  in  Australia  :  2. 
An  exemption  to  be  made  as  to  all  goods  which  are  manufactured 
under  conditions  as  to  remuneration  of  labor  which  are  fair  and 
reasonable." 

What  is  "fair  and  reasonable  "  is  to  be  determined  by  a  govern- 
ment tribunal.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  Australian  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  : 

"It  is  proposed  to  bring  into  existence  a  new  tribunal,  to  be 
called  a  board  of  excise,  whose  special  duty  it  will  be  to  inquire, 
on  the  application  of  manufacturers,  into  the  conditions  of  remu- 
neration in  a  protected  industry,  and  to  declare,  if  they  so  find,  that 
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these  conditions  are  fair  and  reasonable.  On  such  declaration 
being  made,  the  manufacturer  will  become  entitled  to  have  the 
Commonwealth  trade-mark  applied  to  his  goods,  and  they  will  thus 
become  exempt  from  excise  duty.  This  board  (to  describe  it 
shortly)  will  consist  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
( General,  the  chairman  to  be  a  barrister  or  solicitor." 

London  Times  speaks  of  this  scheme  as  "a  remarkable  ex- 
periment," and  comments  in  a  tone  of  somewhat  sarcastic  per- 
siflage as  follows  : 

"  There  is  something  fascinating  about  the  idea  of  an  earthly 
providence  thus  intervening  in  the  confused  affairs  of  men  and 
superseding  all  the  individual  activities  and  impulses  by  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  guided.  It  is  such  a  beautiful  idea  that 
would  fain  hope  that  it  may  produce  equally  delightful  results 
in  a  land  distinguished  by  an  indigenous  flora  and  fauna  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  European  Continent.  On  that  conti- 
nent, however,  the  measure  would  not  be  found  workable  without 
an  addition  which  is  perhaps  unnecessary  in  Australia.  It  would 
require  a  clause  enacting  that  the  state  shall  always  have  in  its 


could  hardly  point  those  who  hesitate  between  free-trade  and  pro- 
tection to  a  more  informing  lesson  than  the  economic  affairs  of  the 
Commonwealth." 


Leopold— "I  daren't  go  home,  and  you  daren't  go  out:  suppose 
we  exchange  crowns  ?"  — Floh  (Vienna). 

service  persons  not  only  omniscient,  but  also  ideally  wise  and 
good,  and  therefore  complete!}'  free  from  the  defects  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  human  frailties  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
combat.  We  are  almost  afraid  that  yet  another  addition  would 
have  to  be  made,  in  the  shape  of  a  clause  providing  that  the  entire 
community  shall  be  so  mentally  disciplined  and  so  morally  chast- 
ened, so  universally  prepared  to  yield  implicit  obedience,  in  heart 
as  well  as  in  deed,  to  the  earthly  providence,  that  no  human  self- 
ishness or  weakness  shall  mar  the  execution  of  its  beneficent 
decrees." 

Vet  this  journal  adds  that  there  is  a  lesson,  if  not  a  warning,  for 
England  in  the  measure  and  "unless  the  people  of  this  country  can 
maintain  the  frame  of  mind  which  has  led  to  the  Socialist  check  in 
the  municipal  elections,  the  experiment,  or  something  very  like  it, 
will  be  forced  upon  them  in  some  insidious  form." 

The  London  Spectator  takes  an  even  more  definite  ground  than 
this  for  condemning  Sir  William  Lyne's  scheme,  and  makes  the 
following  sweeping  statement : 

"  To  us  the  scheme  appears  to  be  something  like  an  attempt  to 
abrogate  all  economic  laws  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  are  ignored  as  tho  they  did  not  exist.     But 

uomic  law,  however  ofjen  it  may  be  pitchforked  out,  will,  like 
nature,  reassert  itself.  That  is  why  one  step  in  the  fatal  rake's 
progress  of  protection  always  leads  to  another  and  more  danger- 
ous one.  E very  one  in  the  protectionist  state  has  eventually  to 
be  protected  against  every  one  else,  and  the  free-trade  expedient 

abolishing  a  duty  altogether  is  suggested  as  a  remedy.     We 


BELGIUM  IN  THE  NEXT  EUROPEAN 

WAR 

TT)ELGIUM  js  ^0  be  the  next  seat  of  war  in  Europe,  as  it  was 
-L'  the  last  battle-field  of  Napoleon  and  as  it  had  been  twice  the 
field  of  Marlborough's  victories.  But  in  the  war  of  1908  Belgium 
is  to  be  wiped  off  the  map.  Germany  and  France  are  to  join  bat 
tie  in  the  kingdom  of  Leopold  II.,  and,  declares  the  prophet  whom 
we  are  quoting,  the  Germans  are  to  occupy  Brussels  in  a  few 
months  as  they  occupied  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Sedan.  England 
and  Germany  will  have  no  pity  upon  Belgium,  the  Sybaris  of 
Europe,  a  mere  parasite  of  the  nations,  which  depends  on  foreign 
support,  not  on  her  own  armies  or  her  fortifications,  for  the  main 
tenance  of  her  existence. 

The  prophecy  we  refer  to  comes  from  Russia  and  is  very  seri- 
ously taken  by  leading  Belgian  journals.  One  of  the  organs  of 
the  Belgian  Government,  the  Journal  de  Bruxelles,  recently 
printed  these  startling  predictions  which  it  had  copied  from  a  con- 
temporary, the  Brussels  Alatin.  They  are  embodied  in  certain 
remarks  made  by  a  Russian  diplomat  of  high  standing  whom  the 
Matin  names  as  the  "Count  X."  who,  unlike  the  usual  silent,  re- 
served, and  cautious  representative  of  the  Czar,  was  most  open  and 
frank  in  his  confidence.  When  asked  how  Russia  was  getting  on 
he  replied  : 

"  .Much  better  than  Western  Europe.  For  there,  under  the  tran- 
quillity and  deceptive  calm  which  ever  prevail,  a  formidable 
storm  is  brewing.  It  is  the  same  thing  over  again.  You  who  are 
on  the  spot  are  blind  and  deaf,  you  do  not  see  what  risks  you  are 
exposed  to.  We  in  Russia  see  from  afar  the  trend  of  events,  and 
I  can  assure  you  in  political  circles  at  St.  Petersburg  every  one  is 
expecting  an  extremely  serious  conflict  to  burst  out  in  Europe." 

Mr.  Clemenceau's  management  of  the  Morocco  affair,  he  thinks, 
will  cause  the  outbreak.     In  his  own  words  : 

"No  one  can  deny  that  if  the  policy  of  Mr.  Delcasse  in  1905  al- 
most brought  on  a  Franco-German  war,  the  policy  of  Mr.  Clemen - 
ceau  will  certainly  succeed  in  doing  so  in  1908.  This  policy  con- 
sists in  a  military  occupation  of  such  parts  of  Morocco  as  will  give 
France  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  pseudo-Shereefian  Em- 
pire. Not  that  I  should  venture  to  criticize  Mr.  Clemenceau's 
policy.  Unless  France  complete  her  African  empire  she  must 
give  up  her  colonial  expansion  and  her  position  as  a  great  Power. 
To  establish  her  hold  on  Africa  she  is  straining  every  effort,  in 
spite  of  the  many  changes  in  her  colonial  ministry." 

He  goes  on  to  affirm  that  Clemenceau  has  metaphorically 
"donned  the  cocked  hat  of  a  general  in  order  to  conquer  Morocco." 
But  what  will  Germany  say,  he  asks  : 

"Just  consider  in  what  a  position  Clemenceau  will  find  himself 
if  Germany  should  firmly  ask  that  the  French  evacuate  their  mili- 
tary position  in  Morocco.  The  French  have  kept  within  the  law 
and  yet  Berlin  will  certainly  be  resolved  to  bar  her  advance,  on  the 
ground  that  considerations  equally  within  the  law  find  in  this 
course  the  only  safeguard  of  German  interests.  Will  France  retire 
or  advance?  I  believe  she  will  advance,  and  then  war.  Within 
a  year  the  Germans  will  enter  Brussels." 

The  Independence  Beige  (Brussels),  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  and  influential  papers  in  Europe,  takes  his  warning 
very  seriously,  while  it  admits  the  possibility  of  exaggeration  in 
Count  X.'s  ratiocinations.    An  editorial  of  this  journal  says  : 

"While  we  admit  that  the  gloomy  prophecies  maybe  exagger- 
ated, it  is  quite  time  to  ask  oneself  what  is  likely  to  happen  in 
Europe  the  coming  year.  It  is  good  that  our  hearts  should  be 
wrung  with  anguish  for  a  time,  and  that  we  should  be  forced  to 
stand  on  the  qui  vive,  if  only  that  we  be  not  blinded  by  the  secur- 
ity and  ease  of  our  lot." — Translations  made  /or  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


THE  MICROSCOPE  AS  A  DETECTIVE 

THE  microscope  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  commercial  tool. 
Jts  value  in  the  recognition  of  adulterated  vegetable  sub- 
stances, especially  foods,  in  the  shape  of  fine  powder,  is  very  great. 
This  appears  clearly  from  an  article  contributed  to  the  Revue 
Scientifique  (Paris,  September  21)  by  Eugene  Colin.  This  writer 
points  out  that  the  growing  custom  of  buying  certain  products  in 
the  state  of  powder,  which  compels  merchants  to  procure  sub- 
stances in  this  state,  lias  given  rise  to  the  new  industry  of  pulver- 
ization, whose  exploiters,  in  order  to  make  use  of  their  personnel 
and  plant,  are  now  furnishing  in  pulverized  form  a  host  of  natural 
products  that  were  formerly  sold  only  whole.  Nothing,  he  re- 
marks, could  better  serve  the  interests  of  the  adulterators  than  the 
development  of  this  business,  which  is  the  more  favorable  to 
sophistication    in  that  it   enables   them   to   substitute,  wholly  or   in 
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RICE    FLOUR. 

part,  for  any  substance  whatever,  the  most  diverse  elements  with- 
out any  modification  of  its  external  appearance. 

The  detection  of  fraud  in  cases  of  this  kind  must  evidently  be 
made  by  chemical  or  microscopic  methods.  Chemistry,  the  wri- 
ter goes  on  to  say,  enables  us  to  prove  the  presence  of  certain  well 
defined  organic  compounds  such  as  gluten  in  flour,  quinin  in  cin- 
chona, caffein  in  tea.  etc.,  but  generally  it  is  able  to  give  no  precise 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  various  mixtures  that  we  may  wish 
to  test.  Microscopy  is  thus  the  more  delicate  method,  and  it  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  observations  and  experiments  of 
scientific  men  during  the  past  fifty  years  on  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  various  vegetable  products.     The  writer  continues  : 

"The  microscopic  determination  of  a  vegetable  powder  demands 
of  the  analyst  a  profound  knowledge  of  all  the  anatomical  elements 
composing  the  vegetable  organ  that  furnished  this  powder.  It  is 
not  enough  to  know  the  characteristics  of  the  organ  as  seen  in  a 
transverse  section.  These,  which  are  generally  the  only  ones  men- 
tioned in  the  courts,  the  magazines,  and  the  various  treatises,  may 
be  useful  in  recognizing  vegetable  debris  that  may  be  cut  with  a 
knife,  but  they  n  e  quite  insufficient  for  the  examination  of  a  pow- 
der, whether  coarse  or  fine,  in  which  the  elements  .  .  .  rarely 
show  a  cross-section,  but  usually  appear  in  tangential  or  longitu- 
dinal section.  To  know  these  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
scon  them  and  compared  them  with  preparations  similarly  made 
from  the  vegetable  organ  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  powder 
under  examination.  .  .  .  For  one  familiar  with  this  kind  of  obser- 
vation ?t  is  extremely  easy  to  say  whether  a  vegetable  powder 
comes  from  a  root,  a  bark,  a  seed, 'or  a  leaf  ;  the  difficulty  is  greater 
when  the  exact  botanical  origin  is  required.  .  .  .  The  fruits  of 
cereals,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  rice,  maize,  and  oats  [for  in- 
stance], offer  a  very  great  analogy  in  their  anatomic  structure, 
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which  is  very  complicated,  as  the  illustration  shows.  .  .  .  Their 
integument  consists  of  not  less  than  six  or  seven  envelops.  .  .  . 
Ordinary  Hour  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  starchy  part  of 
the  grain,  but  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  the  bran  entirely.  .  .  . 
As  gluten  has  no  anatomical  features,  the  only  element  that  re- 
mains to  determine  the 
nature  of  a  flour  is  the 
starch,  with  the  minute 
debris  of  the  bran  that 
may  accompany  it.  .  .  . 
In  wheat,  rye,  and  barky 
the  starch  is  a  mixture 
of  large  grains  with  some- 
what fewer  of  average 
size  in  a  multitude  of 
very  small  ones.  .  .  . 
Rye  is  distinguished  from 
wheat  by  a  star-shaped 
opening  in  some  of  its 
grains :  barley  has  frag- 
ments of  husk  among  the 
grains.  The  starch  grains 
of  rice  and  oats  are  sim-  win  vi  grain:  i  ross-si  i  tion, 

pie,     angular,     or     com- 
pound, while  those  of  maize  are  clearly  characterized  by  their  size. 
their  crystalline  appearance,  their  angular  contour,  and  their  star- 
shaped   marking,   which  can   not  be  mistaken   for  that   ol    any    of 

the  preceding  starches 

"When  seeds  are  pulverized  while  still  covered  with  all  their 
envelops,  the  determinative  elements  are  made  up  especially  of  the 
debris  of  their  various  teguments.  Thus  pepper,  the  most  impor- 
tant and  valuable  of  our  spices,  and  also  that  which  has  most  e  - 
cited  the  cupidity  of  the  adulterators,  .  .  .  Is  sufficiently  character- 
ized by  the  debris  of  its  kernel  and  the  nature  of  the  constituent 
starch-grains,  but  the  precise  evidence  furnished  by  the  fragments 
of  the  various  envelops  enable  us  to  tell  whether  the  powdered 
pepper  has  been  prepared  from  the  kernel  alone,  like  the  fine 
Cerebos  pepper,  or  with  the  partly  decorticated  seed,  as  in  white 
pepper,  or  with  the  whole  grain,  as  in  the  black  pepper." 

Of  other  powdered  substances  treated  by  the  writer  in  this  arti- 
cle we  may  mention  the  oil-cake  used  for  fodder,  whose  constitu- 
ents are  recognizable  chiefly  by  their  teguments  :  the  various  pow  - 
dered    barks,    such    as   cinchona,    where    the    form    of    the    fibers 


ANATOMICAI    ELEMENTS  OF  WHEA1     FLOUR. 

commonly  found  in  barks  is  an  important  element:  powdt 
roots  where  more  complex  anatomical  elements  have  to  be  re. 
nized:  and  finally  powdered  leaves,  such  as  mint.  thym< 
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herbs,  where  the  microscopist  takes  into  account  the  structure  of 
the  epidermis,  the  arrangement  of  the  pores,  the  form  and  size  of 
the  hairs,  if  any  exist,  and  the  character  of  the  glands  that  may  be 
present.  Here  also  certain  characteristic  crystals  may  be  found. 
In  all  these  cases,  it  has  been  assumed  that  only  one  substance  is 
in  the  powder.  Where  two  or  more  are  mixt  together  their  recog- 
nition becomes  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  so  that  here  the  fraud- 
ulent dealer  would  appear  to  have  a  wide  field  open  for  his 
exploitation. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


HIGH-GRADE   IMBECILES 

THIS  name  is  given  by  Professor  Grashey,  of  the  University 
of  Munich,  to  a  class  of  mentally  defective  persons  whose 
condition  often  escapes  notice,  especially  in  earlier  years,  because 
certain  characteristics,  particularly  the  memory,  which  may  be  fine, 
mask  or  conceal  it.  In  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  Novem- 
ber 16)  Dr.  B.  C.  Talmey  thus  describes  the  salient  peculiarities 
of  this  class,  as  stated  by  Professor  Grashey  : 

"  The  high-grade  imbeciles  are,  in  contradistinction  to  the  com- 
plete idiots,  able  to  master  their  language.  In  the  very  slight  de- 
grees of  imbecility  the  disease  represents  only  a  deficiency  of  the 
emotions  in  a  higher  and  lesser  degree.  Hence  the  anomaly  can 
be  discovered  only  in  the  emotional  life  of  the  patient.  The  most 
conspicuous  symptom  is  the  predominance  of  the  passions.  The 
imbeciles  are  easily  irritated  and  very  irascible.  Their  rage  may 
reach  the  highest  degree.  They  may  fall  into  a  great  passion  over 
a  trifle.  Their  passionate  moods  are  of  long  duration  ;  they  may 
cherish  their  temper  for  hours.  A  melancholy  mood  may  last  sev- 
eral hours  and  even  days,  and  under  its  influence  they  may  com- 
mit suicide.  A  great  number  of  suicides  may  thus  be  accounted 
for.  The  imaginative  life  is  frequently  well  developed.  The  im- 
beciles may  even  acquire  a  vast  store  of  experience,  being  often 
possest  of  a  splendid  memory.  Still  the  memory  is  in  so  far  de- 
fective that  the  receptive  power  is  extended  alike  upon  the  impor- 
tant and  unimportant  things.  The  splendid  memory  is  the  reason 
why  the  imbeciles  are  not  recognized  in  school  as  such.  On  the 
contrary  they  are  believed  by  their  teachers  to  be  talented.  Still 
this  deception  is  only  possible  if  they  happen  to  be  good-natured, 
and  not  irascible  or  stubborn.  Then  they  acquire  a  great  amount 
of  knowledge.  But  if  the  same  is  scrutinized  a  little  more  care- 
fully, it  is  found  that  the  imbeciles  have  not  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  things  they  have  learned.  They  have  learned  everything 
by  heart  in  a  mechanical  way.  and  they  only  reproduce  like  an 
encyclopedia  the  judgments  of  others  which  they  have  retained  by 
means  of  their  splendid  memory. 

"Ordinarily  the  educators  are  able  to  recognize  the  mental  defi- 
ciency of  such  individuals.  The  imbecile  children  can  not  endure 
very  long  in  school,  because  they  can  not  stand  punishment.  If 
punished  they  become  entirely  obstinate,  and  in  their  passions  they 
fall  into  blind  rage  and  become  irresponsible.  It  is,  therefore, 
dangerous  to  punish  children  with  mental  stigmata  of  degeneracy, 
especially  to  lock  them  up  in  confinement,  for  they  may  jump 
through  the  window." 

Ethical  and  moral  conceptions,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  are 
grasped  with  difficulty  by  children  of  this  type.  They  have  heard 
of  parental  piety,  patriotism,  truth,  honesty,  perseverance,  grati- 
tude, and  know  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  deeper  understand- 
ing is  wanting.  They  lack  the  ethical  emotions  that  with  normal 
persons  invariably  accompany  ethical  conceptions.  The  high- 
grade  imbecile,  even  if  he  has  learned  much  and  has  found  a  good 
position,  is  unable  to  remain  lorn;.     We  read  : 

"This  vacillation  of  the  will  and  inconstancy  of  aspiration  is 
often  a  very  early  symptom.  Imbecile  children  are  prone  to  run 
away.  They  leave  their  schools  and  do  not  return  to  their  parents. 
When,  as  adults,  they  obtain  a  position,  they  remain  there  a  certain 
length  of  time.  Suddenly  they  disappear  without  any  reasonable 
cause.  When  they  have  a  public  office  the  least  disagreeable  hap- 
penings will  cause  them  to  surrender  their  position  and  to  desert 
without  knowing  what  to  begin  afterward.  When  the  defect  is  of 
a  very  slight  degree  the  patient  may  remain  in  his  position  a  little 


longer,  a  year  or  so,  but  he  will  finally  quit.  If  the  imbecile  has 
been  a  mechanic  for  some  time,  and  something  does  not  go  accord- 
ing to  his  wishes,  he  will  suddenly  turn  to  painting  or  some  other 
vocation,  to  which  he  does  not  stick  longer  than  to  the  first  one. 
This  restlessness,  this  lack  of  perseverance,  indicates  the  patho- 
logical state  even  in  cases  where  the  imbecility  is  of  a  very  slight 
degree. 

"  If  the  mental  defectives  live  in  reduced  circumstances  and  are 
not  subject  to  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  instructors  and  governesses, 
their  disease  remains  hidden  until  they  come  in  collision  with  the 
penal  code.  For  the  imbecile  knows  the  ethical  conceptions  only 
by  name  and,  therefore,  comes  in  conflict  with  the  district  attor- 
ney's office  through  actions  done  in  a  temper,  immoral  crimes,  or 
arson  committed  out  of  revenge.  It  is  then  often  very  hard  for  the 
expert  to  convince  a  jury  that  the  criminal  act  is  due  to  imbecility. 

"The  mental  defectives  have  an  exalted  opinion  of  themselves. 
They  believe  that  they  possess  great  learning,  and  are  well  satis- 
fied with  their  knowledge,  while  the  normal  man,  even  if  he  is  very 
learned,  knows  that  there  remains  enough  for  him  to  learn  yet. 

"  In  regard  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  mentally  defective 
individual  there  is  often  nothing  abnormal  to  be  discovered,  but 
sometimes  there  is  to  be  found  microcephalia  [abnormally  small 
brain]  or  an  excessive  development  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which 
maybe  degenerated  by  cysts  or  otherwise  enlarged.  The  physi- 
ognomy shows  then  certain  peculiarities  which  tend  to  indicate  the 
mental  deficiency  of  the  individual.  At  the  autopsy  it  is  at  times 
found  that  the  weight  ot  the  brain  is  diminished." 


NEW   PAPER  FROM  OLD 

1"  N  these  days  when  we  are  threatened  with  a  famine  of  paper- 
■*■  making  material,  and  when  the  rising  price  of  paper  is  forcing 
some  publishers  to  increase  the  price  of  their  publications,  the 
utilization  of  waste  printed  paper  and  cuttings  has  taken  on  great 
importance.  There  are  dealers  who  buy  and  sell  nothing  but 
paper  scraps,  and  large  establishments  where  such  scraps  are 
sorted.  Technical  Literature  (New  York,  November),  in  an  arti- 
cle abstracted  from  Paper-Making  (London),  tells  us  that  the 
chief  points  in  working  up  waste  printed  papers  are  :  first,  that  the 
new  paper  must  be  at  least  as  good  as  the  original,  that  no  special 
plant  should  be  needed,  and  that  the  cost  should  net  be  prohibi- 
tive. Under  these  conditions  the  same  cellulose  maybe  converted 
into  paper  over  and  over  again  until  the  fibers  are  broken  so  that 
they  can  not  form  a  web.     We  read  further  : 

"The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  usable  pulp  from 
printed  papers  is  presented  by  the  printing-ink,  and  means  have 
therefore  to  be  sought  of  getting  rid  of  this  substance.  The  indel- 
ibility of  printing-ink  is  proverbial,  but  altho  it  can  not  be  removed 
without  disintegrating  the  paper,  it  can  be  removed  after  or  during 
that  disintegration. 

"Taking  the  chief  sort  of  printed  paper,  viz.,  old  newspapers, 
we  find  an  inferior  paper  made  of  wood-pulp,  cellulose,  and  fillings. 
The  printing  on  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  drying  of  a 
mixture  of  finely  divided  lampblack  with  an  oily  vehicle.  On  ex- 
amining a  printed  letter  under  a  high  power,  the  black  particles  of 
lampblack  and  the  gray  dry  residue  of  the  vehicle  can  often  be 
clearly  differentiated. 

"The  principle  which  underlies  the  removal  of  printing-ink  from 
paper  is  thus  obviously  to  employ  agents  which  will  destroy  or 
dissolve  the  vehicle  which  binds  the  lampblack  or  other  pigment 
(colored  printing-inks  are  now  in  extensive  use)  to  the  paper." 

The  first  step,  we  are  told,  is  to  disintegrate  the  waste  paper  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  The  resulting  pulp  is  sieved,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  pigment  is  thus  separated  at  the  outset.  There  are 
various  ways  of  removing  the  residue.  In  one  German  process 
the  pulp  is  treated  with  soap  solution,  which,  when  the  mass  is 
sieved  again,  carries  away  most  of  the  remaining  pigment.  The 
amount  of  soap  varies  from  3  to  22  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
waste  paper,  according  to  the  character  of  the  paper  and  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  the  ink.     To  quote  further  : 

"Such  a  process  entails  loss  of  finely  divided  fiber  during  siev- 
ing;  and  the  conversion  of  the  vehicle  and  filling  into  a  lye  or 
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emulsion  which  will  not  only  escape  through  the  sieve,  but  carry 
the  pigment  with  it,  is  never  complete,  so  that  the  best  result  is  a 
pulp  of  a  decidedly  doubtful  white.  The  loss  of  fiber  is  often  a 
very  serious   item,  and   sufficient   of   itself   to  make  the  process 

unremunerative 

"In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  these  remarks  are  con- 
cerned with  lampblack  ink  only.  Many  of  the  colored  printing- 
inks  now  in  vogue  are  easily  destroyed  by  bleaching  agents  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  paper  fiber." 


concrete,  twenty  inches  thick,  will  be  placed  inside  the  tube  shells, 
which  are  made  of  three-eighths-inch  steel  plates,  and  this  lining 
will  be  reenforced  by  one-inch  longitudinal  rods,  placed  horizon- 
tally at  intervals  of  approximately  eighteen    inches  on  centers 


A  READY-MADE  TUNNEL 

THE  tunnel  that  is  to  carry  under  the  Detroit  River  the  railway 
trains  now  floated  from  Detroit  to  Windsor,  Canada,  by  car- 
ferry,  is  being  built  in  great  part  on  dry  land,  floated  out  to  posi- 
tion on  barges,  and  then  sunk  into  place  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
This  method  is  used  for  the  great  steel  tubes  that  form  the  lining 
of  the  tunnel,  and  the  concrete  envelop  is  afterward  deposited 
around  them  as  they  lie  in  the  river-bed.  Says  Frederick  M. 
Caldwell,  in  a  descriptive  article  contributed  to  The  Technical 
World  Magazine  (Chicago) : 

"Of  the  various  plans  originally  suggested  for  the  method  of 
construction,  one  included  the  use  of  a  dredged  trench  in  the  river- 
bed, partially  filled  with  concrete  and  containing  twin  tubes  of  re- 
enforced  concrete,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter.  This  proposition 
involved  the  placing  of  saddles  in  the  concrete  footing  in  the 
trench,  he  sinking  of  forms  on  them,  the  filling  in  of  concrete 
about  the  forms,  and  their  final  withdrawal,  followed  by  the  build- 
ing of  an  inside  reenforced  lining.  Another  plan  was  the  excava- 
ting of  a  tunnel  by  means  of  the  usual  shield  method,  the  idea 
being  to  first  deposit  on  the  river-bottom  a  blanket  of  clay,  under 
which  the  operation  of  tunneling  might  be  carried  on. 

"  The  final  plans,  however,  included  a  modification  of  the  first 
proposal,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  object  of  the  work  could  best 
be  attained  by  building  steel  tubes  on  shore,  excavating  in  the 
river-bed  a  trench,  in  which  a  steel  cradle  for  the  reception  of  the 
tubes  should  be  embedded  in  a  footing  of  concrete,  the  sinking  of 
the  tube  shells  within  the  arms  of  the  cradle,  and  the  final  deposit- 
ing around  them  of  a  complete  covering  of  concrete.  The  cradle 
feature  and  the  elimination  of  the  use  of  a  cofferdam  comprize  a 
method  never  before  attempted  in  subaqueous  tunnel  construction. 

"  Each  of  the  tubes  is  twenty-three  feet  and  four  inches  in  inside 
diameter,  their  centers  being  about  twenty-six  feet  apart.     This 
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METHOD  OK    BUILDING  SEPARATE    TUNNEL  SECTIONS. 

diameter,  it  is  estimated,  will  allow  eighteen  feet  of  clearance  be- 
tween the  tops  of  the  rails  and  the  roof  of  each  tube,  which  will  con- 
tain a  single  track.  When  the  submerged  structure  has  received 
its  outer  covering  of  concrete  it  will  be  fifty-five  feet  in  width  and 
thirty-one  feet  in  depth,  over  all.     A  lining  of  specially  prepared 
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located  about  six  inches  within  the  interior  surface  of  the  thus 
reenforced  lining. 

"To  provide  further  rigidity  for  the  structure,  the  tubes  pene- 
trate, at  regular  intervals,  a  series  of  upright  cross-sections  or  steel 
diaphragms,  extending  below  the  bottom  surfaces  of  the  shells. 
Between  the  cradle  arms,  above  mentioned,  heavy  steel  alinement 
beams,  running  parallel  with  the  trench,  will  be  placed,  thus  stiff- 
ening the  arms  on  which  will  rest  the  lower  edges  of  the  dia- 
phragms. Like  the  tube  shells,  the  diaphragms  are  also  made  of 
three-eighths-inch  steel  plates,  the  outer  edges  being  reenforced 
by  heavy  flange  angles.  Between  these  cross-sections  are  frequent 
flanges  to  which  as  an  additional  reenforcement  one-inch  steel 
rods  are  connected  to  serve  much  in  the  manner  of  the  spokes  of 
a  wheel  in  relieving  tension. 

"Along  the  outer  edges  of  the  diaphragms,  heavy  planking  ex- 
tends, parallel  with  the  tube  sides.  Into  the  spaces  thus  afforded, 
masses  of  concrete  will  be  dumped,  forming  an  outer  arch  for  the 
resistance  of  water  pressure  and  at  the  same  time  serving  to  help 
in  securely  anchoring  the  entire  structure,  which,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, loses  in  weight  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water 
its  mass  displaces." 

The  tube  sections  have  heavy  rubber  gaskets  at  the  joints,  whose 
faces  include  cylindrical  chambers  into  which  will  be  forced 
cement  grout  by  means  of  air-pumps,  and  the  joints  will  be  finally 
locked  with  heavy  pins  securely  bolted  by  divers.  The  tube  sec- 
tions have  been  under  construction  on  the  Ste.  Claire  River,  forty 
miles  from  the  tunnel.  Before  launching,  the  open  ends  of  the 
section  are  enclosed  with  bulkheads,  and  the  structure  is  floated 
down  to  position  as  the  hull  of  a  ship  is  towed  to  her  moorings. 
The  bulkheads  have  inlet  valves  for  the  admission  of  water  to  help 
submerge  the  shells,  and  outlet  valves  for  the  escaping  air.  To 
quote  again  : 

"Several  steel  cylinders,  sixty  feet  long  and  over  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  capable  of  sustaining  the  six  hundred  tons  weight  of 
each  tube  section,  will  be  made  fast  for  the  time  being  to  the 
various  diaphragms,  by  heavy  chains,  and  will  act  as  buoyant  air- 
chambers. 

"As  soon  as  all  is  in  readiness,  the  lower  series  of  valves  in  the 
bulkheads  will  be  opened,  admitting  water  into  the  tubes.  The 
upper  valves  will  then  be  adjusted  to  permit  the  discharge  of  air 
displaced  by  the  entering  water,  and  the  buoyant  cylinders  will  be 
placed  in  the  proper  positions  to  maintain  the  tubes  on  a  horizon- 
tal plane,  as  they  are  gradually  submerged.  These  cylinders  are 
provided  with  a  comprest-air  mechanism  and  with  such  valves  that 
they  also  may  be  partially  submerged  by  the  admission  of  water 
ballast,  or  elevated  by  the  forcing  in  of  air.  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment  may  demand. 

"  In  this  way  the  engineers  will  have  complete  control  of  the 
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entire  structure  at  all  times,  as  the  tubes  can  not  sink  except  as  the 
buoyancy  of  the  air-chambers  is  overcome  by  the  weight  of  the 
water  admitted  through  the  bulkhead  valves  and  that  allowed  to 
enter  through  the  intakes  of  the  air-cylinders  themselves. 

"To  surmount  difficulties  anticipated  in  effecting  a  safe  and 
exact  conjunction  of  the  submerged  sections,  pilot  pins  between 
five  and  six  feet  in  length  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  extending 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tubes,  have  been  provided  on  the  alter- 
nate sections.  These  pins  are  so  arranged  as  to  fit  into  corre- 
sponding sockets  of  cast  steel  bolted  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
adjoining  section." 


hours  more,  and  after  seven  days  the  molds  are  removed,  and  the 
next  house  is  erected. 

"According  to  Mr.  Edison,  the  actual  cost  of  a  dwelling  made 
according  to  this  method  would  be  one  thousand  dollars.  The 
wear  and  tear  on  the  molds  and  the  interest  on  the  outlay  he 
figures  at  about  fifty  dollars  a  house.  Tin's  makes  the  total  cost 
$1,050  for  a  house  that  in  the  quarter-size  model  in  Mr.  Edison's 
laboratory  bears  every  mark  of  refinement  and  comfort." 


EDISON'S  CONCRETE  HOUSES 

^pHOMAS  A.  EDISON'S  plan  for  making  molded  concrete 
-*•  houses  at  $1,000  each  has  been  rather  widely  discust  in  the 
public  press,  but  according  to  the  inventor  there  is  nothing  partic- 
ularly novel  about  the  plan.  He  says,  as  quoted  in  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York,  November  16;:  "It  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  as  making  a  very  complicated  casting  in  iron,  except  that  the 
medium  is  not  so  fluid.  Some 
one  was  bound  to  do  it.  and  I 
thought  that  1  might  as  wellbe 
the  man — that's  all."  The  jour- 
nal just  named  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  method  consists  in  the 
use  of  molds,  costing  S25. 000 
the  set.  made  of  -I,. -inch  cast 
iron,  planed,  nickel-plated,  and 
polished.  The  different  pieces 
vary  in  size,  some  of  the  interior 
parts  being  but  two  feet  square. 
When  in  position,  the  units  are 
held  in  place  by  trusses  and 
dowel-pins.  Into  the  top  of 
these  molds  concrete  is  pumped 
continuously  by  comprest  air, 
using  two  cylinders.  The  con- 
crete itself  acts  as  a  piston, 
and  the  two  cylinders  are  alter- 
nately filled  and  emptied.  The 
delivery  of  the  mixture  must  be 
1  ontinuous,  for  wherever  it  is 
stopt  a  line  appears.  To  secure 
this  rapid  and  continuous  flow, 
at  the  rate  of  175  cubic  yards 
per  day,  a  very  efficient  mixer  is 
required.  It  has  not  yet  been 
ded  whether  a  Ransome  or 
a  specially  designed  machine  will  be  used.  No  tubbing  up  is 
necessary,  altho  a  few  flaws  may  be  present,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  expelling  all  air.  The  escape  of  air  is  permitted  by  the 
special  design  of  the  house,  or,  when  necessary,  by  a  temporary 
pipe,  which  may  be  removed  later 

"Bath-tubs  and  similar  fixtures  will  be  casl  in  place.  Pipes  for 
the  steam  heat,  conduits  for  the  electric  wiring,  and  the  iron  tubing 
through  which  the  lead  pipes  for  the  plumbing  are  to  be  afterward 
drawn,  are  all  set  in  the  molds  before  the  cement  is  run  in.  The 
only  wood  present  will  be  the  doors,  window -sashes,  and  perhaps 
a  few  strips  to  which  to  attach  carpets 

"Owing  to  the  perfect  insulation  secured,  both  to  the  steam- 
pipes,  and  to  the  rooms  themselves  from  the  outside  cold,  but  one- 
quarter  the  coal  ordinarily  required  is  needed  to  heat  these  dwell- 
ings. By  keeping  the  doors  and  windows  closed,  they  can  be  kept 
lOndingly  cool  in  summer.  This  manner  of  building  is  not 
lomical  for  putting  up  single  houses,  owing  to  the  cost  of  the 
initial  outlay,  altho  this  outlay  is  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  in- 
vestment, as  the  plant  is  practically  indestructible.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  constructing  say  a  thousand  houses  in  proximity  to  each 
other  it  is  very  suitable.  For  instance,  suppose  that  it  is  desired 
to  lay  out  an  industrial  village.  After  the  positions  of  the  various 
buildings  are  staked  out,  a  large  gang  of  laborers  digs  the  cellars, 
and  the  mold  for  a  house  is  set  up,  the  operation  taking  about 
twelve  hours.     The  running   in   of  the  concrete    requires   twelve 
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OLD  CITIES  MADE  OVER 

jP  HE  various  reports  on  city  improvement  recently  issued,  both 
J-  by  municipal  commissions  and  private  associations,  are 
gratifying  indications  that  we  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  our  towns  were  not  carefully  planned,  but  "just  growed."  It  is 
surprizing,  says  a  writer  in  Engineering  News  (New  York,  Octo- 
ber 31),  that  in  a  century  which,  tho  utilitarian,  seeks  after  the 
beautiful,  a  continuation  of  haphazard  municipal  growth  is  so 
general  and  that  so  little  attention  is  given  to  the  convenience  and 
to  the  esthetic  pleasure  of  those  who  use  the  public  streets.     Among 

the  improvements  most  com- 
monly suggested  in  the  reports 
above  mentioned  changes  in 
street  plan  are  prominent.  Says 
the  paper  just  named  : 

"The  most  generally  needed 
of  these  changes  is  the  widening 
of  old  and  the  opening  of  new 
main  lines  of  travel,  including, 
oftentimes,  the  creation  of  new 
diagonal  streets  to  obviate  the 
zigzag  course  made  necessary 
in  passing  between,  say,  north- 
east and  southeast  points  in 
cities  laid  out  on  the  checker- 
board plan. 

"  Besides  facilitating  traffic,  a 
street  cutting  or  widening  may 
be  desirable  to  open  up  a  view 
of  an  imposing  building,  as  was 
urged  in  the  recent  report  of  the 
Capitol  Approaches  Commis- 
sion, in  the  case  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  This  is  a  highly  com- 
mendable motive,  which  may 
involve  the  widening  or  creation 
of  more  than  one  street  and, 
in  addition,  the  tearing  down 
of  buildings  and  creation  of 
parks  or  other  open  spaces  on  one  or  more  sides  of  an  important 
public  building.  The  best  American  example  of  the  value  of  wide 
avenues  leading  to  an  imposing  structure  is  afforded  by  the  vari- 
ous diagonal  and  other  streets  leading  to  the  Capitol  building  at 
Washington,  1).  C.  An  example  of  the  blocking  of  open  spaces  so 
as  to  hide  a  notable  piece  of  architecture  behind  a  mediocre  or 
ugly  one  is  afforded  by  the  location  of  the  New  York  Post-office, 
in  the  southern  triangular  extremity  of  City  Hall  Park,  thus  shut- 
ting off  the  impressive  view  of  that  building  from  points  well  down 
broad  way. 

"Street  plans  in  general  as  we  now  see  them  on  maps  are  largely 
the  result  of  accident,  except  where  the  checkerboard  or  rectangu 
lar  plan  was  deliberately  chosen,  as  by  William  Penn,  for  Phila- 
delphia, by  a  commission  for  New  York  City,  and  by  various 
means  in  the  case  of  many  of  our  newer  cities,  particularly  in  the 
West.  Where  diagonal  streets  are  found  they  are  frequently  old 
postroads  or  turnpikes  converging  from  various  directions.  In  a 
few  instances,  a  more  or  less  distinct  radial  street  plan  may  be 
seen,  and  in  the  case  of  Karlsruhe,  Germany,  radial  streets  are 
combined  with  segments  of  circles.  The  radial  streets,  if  contin- 
ued to  that  point,  would  all  center  in  a  palace  or  castle,  in  front  of 
which  is  a  park.  The  local  story  is  that  the  city  was  laid  out  on 
the  radial  plan  in  order  that  some  prince  of  the  olden  times  might 
command  a  view,  from  his  castle,  of  each  approaching  street. 
"Other  instances  of  streets  circular  or  approaching  thereto  in 
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plan  may  be  seen  in  Europe,  where  old  city  walls  have  given  way 
to  boulevards.  Such  there  are,  to  name  only  one  case,  in  Paris, 
a  city  preeminent  for  its  excellent  main  street  plan,  which  partakes 
largely  of  the  diagonal,  and  was  created  at  great  expense  a  few 
decades  since." 

The  rectangular  street  plan,  the  writer  notes,  especially  if  pro- 
vided with  diagonals,  has  decided  and  obvious  advantages,  espe- 
cially from  the  real-estate  viewpoint.  It  is  at  its  best  in  flat  coun- 
try and  at  its  worst  in  hilly  sections,  particularly  those  with  irregular 
water-fronts.  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  cited  as  a  notable  example  of 
misfit  rectangular  city  planning.     We  read  : 

"Wem  one  of  the  most  magnificent  natural  sites  in  the  world, 
consisting  of  hills  bordering  on  a  noble  bay  and  sheltering  several 
beautiful  lakes,  with  irregular  shores,  suggested,  at  least  for  the 
residential  portions,  a  street  plan  based  as  far  as  possible  on  con- 
tour lines.  Instead,  with  minor  exceptions,  due  to  the  taste  and 
sagacity  of  real-estate  developers,  the  streets  run  up  hill  and  down 
dale  with  ugly  uniformity,  sometimes  cutting  great  gashes  in  the 
ground  and  still  having  steep  grades.  Seattle  might  profit  by  a 
study  of  the  street  plan  of  Bournemouth,  a  seaside  and  health  re- 
sort in  the  south  of  England,  whose  streets  curve  to  suit  an  ex- 
tremely varied  topography  and  give  rise  to  many  pleasing  effects. 
Doubtless  Bournemouth  goes  to  the  other  extreme,  but  that  mat- 
ters less  in  the  case  of  a  health  and  pleasure  resort.  There  is  a 
happy  mean,  and  for  that  each  city  should  seek. 

"Much,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  confusion  and  ugliness  of 
American  streets  and  street  plans  is  due  to  the  lack  of  municipal 
control  of  laying  out  new  streets,  particularly  in  extensions  of  the 
built-up  areas.  In  these  'additions,'  as  they  are  called  in  some 
parts  of  the  West,  the  streets  are  often  laid  out  with  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  general  city  plan,  and  seemingly  regardless  of  any  con- 
sideration whatever,  including  even  the  economic  interests  of  the 
landowners." 


INCREASE  OF  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS— Owing  to  the  epi- 
demic of  serious  railway  accidents  during  the  latter  part  of  1906 
and  the  first  months  of  1907  the  figures  covering  these  casualties 
exceed  all  prev'ous  annual  records.  From  the  statistics  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1907,  just  made  public  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  it  appears  that  the  casualties  in  railway  acci- 
dents for  the  year  were  5,000  persons  killed  and  76,286  injured. 
Says  Engineering  News  (New  York,  November  14) : 

"This  is  an  enormous  and  appalling  increase  over  the  figures  for 
the  preceding  year,  altho  the  record  of  that  year  was  considered 
at  the  time  exceedingly  bad.  The  figures  for  this  increase  are  775 
more  persons  killed  and  9,577  persons  injured.  It  is  possible  that 
some  part  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  injured  may  be  due  to 
greater  care  in  furnishing  reports  of  accidents  and  the  inclusion  of 
a  larger  number  of  persons  with  minor  injuries.  But  the  increase 
in  the  number  killed  undoubtedly  represents  an  actual  increase  in 
the  risk  of  travel  by  rail.  The  above  figures  include  only  acci- 
dents to  passengers  and  to  employees  while  actually  on  duty  on 
or  about  trains.  The  casualties  to  trespassers  on  railway  property 
and  those  due  to  accidents  at  grade  crossings  and  accidents  in  rail- 
way shops  are  all  excluded.  The  list  includes,  also,  only  the  steam 
railways  reporting  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
does  not  include  therefore  the  great  mileage  of  electric  lines,  on 
which  casualties  are  now  increasing  at  such  a  rapid  rate.  It  is 
probable  that  these  figures  will  command  the  attention  of  Congress 
at  the  approaching  session,  and  that  renewed  efforts  will  be  made 
to  bring  about  further  government  action  in  the  investigation  by 
experts  of  railway  disasters  and  of  safety  appliances  designed  for 
their  prevention." 


FIRE  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  RAIN— According  to  popular  belief, 
heavy  rain-storms  frequently  follow  great  fires,  and  the  same  opin- 
ion is  held  by  some  writers  on  meteorology.  In  the  Revue  Nipho- 
logique  (Paris)  Henri  Memeri  brings  up  some  considerations  that 
would  seem  to  negative  this  view.  In  a  note  on  his  article  in  La 
Nature  (I'aris,  October  26)  that  journal  says: 

"In  his  learned  work  entitled 'The  New  Meteorology  and  the 


Prediction  of  the  Weather,'  R.  Kadan  notes  several  cases  where 
rain  appears  to  have  been  brought  on  by  fires  kindled  with  this 
intent.     He  discusses  these  facts,  and.  maintaining  a  wise  reser 
adds  :  'It  would  doubtless  be  interesting  to  try  experiments  of  this 
kind  on  a  large  scale  and  under  clearly  defined  conditions.'     An 
involuntary  experiment  on  too  vast  a  scale  took  place  during 
summer  of  1906,  when  great  fires  devastated  lor  eight  days  a  la 
part  of  the  pine  forests  of  the  Gironde  CAugust  27  to  September 
Thousands  of  acres  of  forest  were  prey  to  the   flames.      Henri 
Memeri  remarks  that   these   tires   took  place  in  a  period  lasting 
from  August  26   to  September   8,  during  which  the  weather 
mained  almost  constantly  fine.     'Thus.'  adds  Mr.  Memeri,  'in  the 
present  instance  these  fires,  despite  their  duration  and  extent, 
only  caused  no  rainfall,  but  did  not  coincide  with  the  appeara; 
of  a  single  cloud.     Still  further,  during  the  period  indicated,  the 
wind  constantly  blew  from  the  same  direction  and  the  barometric 
curve  was  almost  a  straight  line     Must  we  conclude  from  this  that 
the  examples  cited  by  Kadan.  if  they  conform  to  the  facts,  should 
be  regarded   as  mere  coincidences,  or  that  the   same  cause   pro- 
duces different  effects  according  as  it  acts  in  the  tropics  or  in  the 
temperate  zone?'     Our  own    opinion  is  that  the   theory   of  pure- 
coincidence  is  correct."  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literakv 
Digest. 


TROUBLE  WITH  TRANSATLANTIC  WIRELESS— It  is  now 
more  than  a  month  since  the  Marconi  Company  opened  its  trans- 
atlantic service.  The  daily  papers  have  published  many  mess;i. 
marked  as  having  been  transmitted  over  its  lines,  and  some  of  them 
have  made  a  feature  of  the  new  service.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  in  some  quarters  disappointment  is  felt.  'The  Electrician 
(London,  November  1)  says  that  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  operation 
it  noticed  but  one  press  message  transmitted  by  wireless  telegraphy, 
while  the  speed,  which,  it  was  promised,  should  be  thirty  words  a 
minute,  seems  to  be  nearer  three.  The  writer  of  this  criticism  also 
points  out  that  any  wireless  system  capable  of  being  put  to  imme- 
diate use  can  have  but  small  effect  on  the  business  of  the  great 
cable  lines.  During  a  busy  hour  25,000  paying  words  now  pass  to 
and  from  England  by  cable.  Besides  this,  non-interference  for 
many  stations  seems  not  to  have  been  attained,  nor  has  the  prob- 
lem of  secrecy  been  solved.  After  quoting  these  strictures,  an 
editorial  writer  in  'The  Electrical  Review  (New  York,  November 
16)  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  reply  to  these  criticisms  the  wireless  system  might  very 
justly  point  out  that  the  first  transatlantic  cable  was  not  laid  in  a 
day,  and  a  number  of  years  elapsed  before  permanent  communica- 
tion was  established.  The  wireless  system  has.  as  every  one 
knows,  a  good  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  but  there  is  no  theo- 
retical reason  why  this  can  not  be  done  satisfactorily. 

"The  most  urgent  problem  in  wireless  telegraphy  is  to  secure 
syntonization.  There  are  two  ways  of  attacking  this.  One  is  to 
design  the  transmitting  and  receiving  systems  so  that  they  are 
to  speak,  opaque  to  all  waves  not  of  the  desired  frequency.  A 
good  deal  has  been  done  in  this  direction.  But  until  some  means 
of  producing  waves  of  a  definite  and  constant  frequency  is  availa- 
ble, interference  between  systems  will  occur.  The  oscillating  arc 
seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  only  a  step,  and  to- 
day mechanical  means  of  setting  up  the  oscillations  is  being- 
sought." 


"There  are  few  persons  who  know  howthename  of  'buckboard'  came 
applied  to  a  vehicle,"  says  The  American  Vehicle  (Philadelphia,  November  15 
"It  was  'way  back  in  the  '20's,  when  the  transportation  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  was  almost  entirely  by  wagon.      A  Dr.  Buck,  who  for  many  years 
afterward  was  the  military  storekeeper  at  Washington,  was  then  in  charge  of 
military  stores  en  route  to  army  posts  in  the  Southwest.     In  Bast  Ten:-< 
much  difficulty  was  experienced  by  reason  of    the  ci  ';-.  and  there  1 

frequent  mishaps,  mostly  from  the  wagons  overturning.     Dr.  Buck  overha 
the  outfit,  and,  abandoning  the  wagon  bodies,  long  boards  were  set  direct! ;. 
the  axles,  or  hung  below;  and  the  stores  were  loaded  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
were  no  further  delays  from  breakdowns,  and  the  stores  safely  reached  their 
tinations.     In  special  emergency,  too.  the  loa 

in  a  hurry.     The  idea  was  probably  not  new.  but  Dr.  Buck's  example 
lowed,  especially  when  roads  were  rough,  .  much  hauling  was  don< 

the  use  of  wheels,  axles,  and  boards  only.  Now  we  have  the  buckboard,  both 
in  carriage  and  automobile  forms,  conforming  closel)  to  the  original  idea,  tho 
few  suspect  the  source  of  it." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  NEW  YORK 
SCHOOLS 

MUCH  misapprehension  seems  to  exist  respecting  the  attitude 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  toward  the  Christ- 
mas exercises  in  the  public  schools.  Reports  have  gone  abroad 
that  the  Board  intended  to  issue  instructions  to  teachers  to  elimi- 
nate all  references  to  Christ  or  the  significance  of  the  Christmas 
season  from  the  holiday  exercises.  A  protest  against  this  contem- 
plated action  was  begun  by  Canon  Chase,  of  Brooklyn,  in  a  ser- 
mon delivered  at  Grace  Episcopal  Church.  The  report  spread 
abroad,  and  discussions,  accompanied  by  resolutions,  by  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  and  other  bodies  became  rife  throughout  the 
greater  city.  A  proposition  to  enjoin  the  Board  from  issuing  such 
an  order  arose  in  certain  quarters.  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
declares,  however,  that  "the  Board  of  Education  has  taken  no 
action  on  the  subject  since  last  February,  and  no  orders  whatever 
have  been  issued  which  contain  any  ruling  as  to  Christmas." 
There  is,  however,  it  continues,  "just  enough  basis  of  truth  in  the 
story  to  arouse  misconception  if  not  corrected  "  ;  and  it  goes  on 
to  say : 

"  The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows  :  A  year  ago  there  were 
numerous  protests  from  prominent  Hebrews  that  the  Christmas 
exercises  as  conducted  in  the  public  schools  were  so  thoroughly 
based  upon  and  wrapt  up  in  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  Jewish  children  to  participate  in  them.  As 
a  result,  hundreds  of  children  in  certain  districts  absented  them- 
selves from  the  exercises. 

"  Subsequently  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  on  February  13,  1907,  a  report  on  the  subject  presented 
by  the  Committee  on  Elementary  Schools  was  adopted.  This  re- 
port included  resolutions  forbidding  the  singing  of  hymns  or  songs 
of  a  sectarian  or  denominational  nature,  but  only  by  implication 
forbade  the  use  of  distinctly  Christmas  songs  or  carols.  No  ob- 
jection, the  report  said,  could  be  found  to  the  use*  of  Christmas 
trees,  which  might  be  considered  merely  to  exemplify  the  spirit  of 
giving  and  receiving,  and  of  love  and  charity. 

"  On  May  29  following,  the  matter  came  up  before  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  who  adopted  resolutions  asking  the  Committee 
on  Supplies  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  inform  the  publishers  of 
some  forty  or  fifty  song-  and  text-books  on  music  on  the  depart- 
ment's supply  list  'that  all  sectarian  hymns  contained  in  these 
books  should  be  eliminated  before  additional  copies  of  said  books 
may  be  supplied  to  the  schools.' 

"That  is  the  last  official  action  taken  by  any  of  the  various 
school  officers  or  boards,  but  some  publishers  have  undertaken 
revisions  in  compliance  with  this  resolution.  In  one  instance  the 
only  two  songs  it  was  found  necessary  to  eliminate  were  Aiblinger's 
'Holy  Night,'  the  famous  German  carol,  and  Schubert's  'Ave 
Maria.'  Devotional  songs  such  as  Handel's  '  Largo,' 'Lead,  Kindly 
Light,'  'Holy.  Holy,  Holy,"  and  'Come,  Thou  Almighty  King ' 
were  not  considered  sectarian  in  character,  and  no  objection  was 
made  to  their  remaining." 

Early  in  the  present  month  Mr.  Frank  R.  Rix,  director  of  music 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  Manhattan,  Richmond,  and  the 
Bronx,  called  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Board  and  advised  them  to  comply  with  it.  Mr.  Rix  is  quoted 
as  saying  in  explanation  : 

"  Our  duty  is  simply  to  comply  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Board 
as  nearly  as  possible.  The  special  music  teachers  under  my  con- 
trol are  not  attached  permanently  to  any  one  school.  They  are 
supposed  to  work  not  independently  or  on  their  own  initiative,  but 
in  cooperation  with  the  principals  of  the  several  schools  where  they 
happen  to  be  instructing.  Our  purpose  has  been  simply  to  omit 
instructions  of  songs  in  which  there  is  mention  of  Christ.  Natu- 
rally that  shuts  out  practically  all  Christmas  songs.  But  I  don't 
songswhich  made  mention  of  Santa  Clans  or  St.  Nicholas 
need  be  excluded.  We  have  nothing  to  guide  us  in  this  matter. 
We  merely  have  to  act  in  the  light  of  what  appears  to  us  a  com- 
pliance with  the  resolutio 


"  If  any  principal  should  go  ahead  and  lay  out  a  Christmas  pro- 
gram of  his  own,  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  prevent  his 
instructing  his  own  teachers  of  music  to  go  ahead  in  accordance 
with  it.  In  such  a  case,  should  it  arise,  I  should  simply  advise  my 
music  teachers  to  acquiesce,  and  let  the  entire  responsibility  rest 
upon  the  principal.  My  teachers  do  not  carry  on  the  ordinary 
music  instruction  ;  that  is  done  by  teachers  under  the  direction  of 
the  principal,  over  whom  I  have  absolutely  no  control." 

The  sooner  this  discussion  is  closed  the  better  it  will  be,  said 
one  of  the  superintendents  in  a  later  interview  with  the  Evening 
Post  reporter.     He  added  : 

"There  wasn't  any  reason  for  it  in  the  first  place,  and  it  is  posi- 
tively foolish  when  continued.  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  it  was 
started  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  public  mind  off  the  financial 
situation.  It  is  rather  a  big  jump,  to  be  sure,  from  dollars  to  re- 
ligion, but  the  past  few  days  seem  to  have  proved  that  it  works  all 
right. 

"Judging  from  the  stories  and  reports  I  have  heard,  the  trouble 
has  all  been  caused  by  very  good  and  worthy  people  who  simply 
did  not  know  what  they  were  talking  about.  There  was  never  any 
cau^e  for  worry  over  Christmas.  You  are  perfectly  safe  in  saying 
that  Christmas  will  be  celebrated  as  of  old  in  the  schools." 


THE  TURNING  TIDE  IN  ADVANCED 
THEOLOGY 

"^VlSSENT  is  heard  in  the  radical  wing  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
-■— ^  servative  against  the  modern  laudation  of  Jesus  as  the 
"great  religious  genius."  This  view  of  him,  it  will  be  remembered, 
emphasizes  his  attributes  as  the  great  teacher  and  exemplar,  al- 
ways with  the  understanding  that  he  is  not  a  divine  being  nor  in 
any  special  sense  the  son  of  God.  Conservative  scholars  have 
listened  to  this  watchword  and  rallying  cry  of  the  advanced  schools 
of  theology  and  have  asserted  that  it  was  not  an  honoring,  but  a 
dishonoring,  of  the  real  Christ  of  the  church's  faith.  This  view  is 
also  exprest  by  Wilhelm  von  Schneten  in  a  noteworthy  work 
entitled  "The  Modern  Jesus  Cult."  The  author  is  himself  a  pro- 
nounced radical  of  the  modern  school  in  Germany  and  not  an#ad- 
herent  of  the  church's  conception  of  Christ ;  but  the  modern  pic- 
ture of  Jesus  is  to  his  mind  not  only  a  violence  to  the  convictions 
of  the  church,  but  a  false  deduction  from  its  premises.  From 
his  work  we  glean  the  following  : 

The  modern  Jesus  cult  is  a  romantic  reverence  for  the  "human" 
or  the  "historical"  Jesus,  the  way  for  which  was  prepared  by 
Herder,  and  was  put  into  distinct  theological  formulas  by  Schleier- 
macher,  was  then  fully  developed  by  Ritschl,  and  in  recent  years, 
in  hundreds  of  variant  forms,  has  become  popular  through  thou- 
sands of  publications,  by  the  lectures  of  "critical  "  theologians  and 
the  preaching  of  "liberal  "  pulpits.  In  fact  the  Jesus  problem  has 
become  the  great  religious  question  of  the  day,  around  which  all 
other  religious  convictions  and  life  in  modern  times  seem  to  circle. 
It  is  on  this  recognition  of  Jesus  as  their  Master  that  liberal  theo- 
logians base  their  claim  that  what  they  teach  is  "  Christianity." 
When  they  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Jesus  they  think  they  can 
prove  the  purity  and  greatness  of  any  doctrine.  They  insist  that 
by  searching  for  the  "original  sense  "  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
they  can  serve  the  religious  needs  of  the  present  day  best.  In 
every  sphere  of  discussion,  including  the  practical  problems  of  so- 
ciology, an  appeal  is  made  to  Jesus.  The  dangerous  tendencies 
of  Social  Democracy  are  to  be  overcome  by  leading  the  people 
back  to  the  primitive  moral  teachings  of  the  "historical  "  Christ. 
In  the  praise  of  the  Master's  virtues  as  a  man  the  skeptical  scholar 
of  scientific  research  thinks  he  has  found  a  real  Christianity.  Jesus 
is  "the  purest,  the  greatest  of  all  human  personalities  "  ;  "he  alone 
gives  to  life  a  real  purpose  and  aim;"  "he  is  the  ideal  of  the 
human  race,"  "the  ideal  perfect  man,  the  example  for  human  con- 
duct and  life ; "  "one  in  whose  free  and  sacred  person  we  find  a 
recompense  for  all  that  which  we  otherwise  have  lost."  In  one 
word,  the  entire  religion  of  the  modern  man,   as  Naumann  ex- 
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pressly  declares,  is  a  cult  or  worship  of  the  ideal  human  being 
Jesus,  "the  religious  and  ethical  model."  The  veneration  for  his 
human  personality,  faith  in  the  "eternal  "  significance  of  his  words, 
and  pious  imitation  of  his  love  for  others  is  represented  to  be  "the 
essence  of  Christianity,"  the  one  and  the  only  thing  that  consti- 
tutes true  religion. 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  this  claim?  Can  the  modern  Jesus  cult 
of  liberal  theology  be  called  "  Christian  "  ?  A  fair  judgment  of  the 
premises  will  doubtlessly  declare  that  the  proper  answer  must  be 
in  the  negative.  The  Jesus  cult  of  the  day  does  injustice  to  the 
sources  and  can  not  supply  the  real  religious  needs  of  the  human 
heart.      Dr.  von  Schneten  argues: 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Christianity  is,  as  the  name  implies, 
not  faith  in  Jesus,  but  faith  in  Christ,  and  faith  in  Jesus  only  in  so 
far  as  Jesus  is  regarded,  as  Christ  is,  as  the  Redeemer  and  the  son 
of  God  ;  moreover,  a  "son  of  God  "  and  a  "  Redeemer  "  in  the  real 
historical  sense  of  the  term,  and  not  in  a  modernized  emphasizing 
of  these  expressions  into  general  and  meaningless  terms.  In  a  word, 
Christianity  is  a  Christ-religion,  is  faith  in  redemption  solely  and 
alone  through  the  true  son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ.  Whether  this 
faith  is  one  that  now  is  out  of  date  or  not,  whether  it  be  a  true  or 
a  false  faith,  everybody  must  decide  for  himself;  but  that  in  him, 
and  in  1dm  alone,  the  "essence  of  true  Christianity  "  is  to  be  found 
can  not  be  doubted  for  a  moment.  Not  [Jesus  the  man,  not  the 
revered  preacher  and  teacher  of  morals,  who  sealed  his  convictions, 
as  is  claimed,  by  his  death,  is  the  person  who  has  conquered  the 
hearts  of  mankind  and  overcome  the  decaying  civilization  of  the 
old  Greco- Roman  world  and  brought  to  his  feet  the  barbaric 
hordes  of  Europe  ;  but  he  who  accomplished  this  was  the  Christ, 
who  suffered,  who  died  as  the  divine  Savior  on  the  cross,  which 
thereby  has  become  the  grand  symbol  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  God  for 
the  welfare  of  man.  It  is  this  faith  in  the  divine  redemption  that 
has  been  reechoed  in  the  hymns  and  prayers  of  Christianity  and 
that  has  revolutionized  the  world.  The  joys  of  Christmas,  of 
Easter,  the  majestic  hopes  of  the  martyrs,  the  sublime  faith  of  true 
Christianity  can  be  explained  only  on  this  ground,  but  never  on 
the  basis  of  a  "historical  "  Christ,  a  great  moral  teacher  or  a 
model  moralist.  And  to  the  present  day  it  is  this  faith  that  up- 
holds and  develops  the  church  and  makes  Christianity  the  greatest 
power  in  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  men  and  of  nations.  Even  the 
non-Christian  philosophy,  that  does  not  agree  with  the  church's 
conception  of  Christ,  must  recognize  historically  and  in  the  pres- 
ent life  of  the  church  the  Christ  as  the  son  of  God  as  the  center 
and  heart  of  Christianity  in  its  world  mission  and  work.  A  philos- 
ophy can  not  change  facts. 

Of  this  great  central  thought  and  power  the  modern  conceptions 
of  Jesus  as  the  "great  man"  deprives  the  gospel;  and,  what  is 
more,  is  directly  contrary  to  what  the  gospels  intend  to  teach,  and 
do  teach  when  taken  in  the  sense  of  their  promulgators.  The  Jesus 
of  the  gospels,  even  of  the  Synoptics,  is  not  a  mere  man,  not  even 
the  best  of  men,  but  on  the  whole  the  Christ  of  the  traditional 
teachings  of  the  church.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  substantial 
difference  between  John  and  the  other  three  gospels  ;  and  it  is  in- 
correct to  reconstruct  a  kind  of  a  human  "historical  "  Christ  out  of 
the  Synoptics.  This  can  be  done  only  by  doing  violence,  e.g..  to 
the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke  concerning  the  virgin  birth  of 
Jesus.  We  may  not  believe  these  things,  but  the  gospels  certainly 
want  to  teach  them,  and  the  elimination  of  these  elements  by  lib- 
eral theology  does  violence  to  the  sources  for  the  life  of  Jesus. 

Even  Professor  Bousset,  the  author  of  "Jesus,"  declares  that  the 
oldest  of  our  gospel  records,  that  of  Mark,  already  depicts  Jesus 
not  only  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jewish  people,  but  also  as  the  eter- 
nal son  of  God. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  must  be  maintained  that  the  modern 
Jesus  cult  of  liberal  theology  is  practically  an  empty  thing  and 
little  more  than  a  mountain  of  words,  but  of  no  religious  value, 
and  can  not  even  claim  to  be  "Christian." 

This  free  and  frank  discussion  of  the  inner  hollowness  of  the 
pretentions  of  liberal  theology  to  reverence  for  Jesus,  coming  as  it 
does  from  a  liberal  pen,  is  naturally  attracting  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention and  is  by  conservative  church  papers  generally  regarded  as 
the  first  evidence  of  a  sober  second  thought  in  advanced  circles 
and  possibly  as  the  beginning  of  a  turn  lor  the  better  in  radical 
theology. —  Translation  made  for '\\\v.    LITERARY    DIGEST. 


RELIGIOUS  PRESS  ON   THE  COINAGE 

MOTTO 

VERY  few  of  the  religious  papers  have  been  outspoken  in  op- 
position to  the  President's  act  relative  to  the  new  gold  coins. 
Some  there  are  that  wholly  disapprove  of  leaving  off  the  motto 
"In  God  We  Trust."  Put  even  among  these  we  find  frequently  the 
reason  against  the  act  is  its  inexpediency,  and  hence  a  fear  of  its 
misconstruction.  Journals  like  The  Churchman  (New  York;  and 
The  IVestmi/is/er  (Presbyterian,  Philadelphia)  believe  with  the 
President  that  the  omission  of  the  motto  indicates  a  higher  spirit 
of  reverence.  "It  is  precisely  those  who  feel  most  the  presence  of 
God  everywhere,"  says  the  former,  "who  shrink  most  from  the 
misuse  of  the  divine  name."      The  I I'estminster  observes  : 

"The  motto  is  a  relic  from  the  days  when  pious  phrases  were 
inscribed  on  regalia,  public  documents,  weapons  of  war,  and  coins. 
They  have  been  omitted,  one  by  one.  not  perhaps  because  real 
trust  in  God  has  waned,  but  because  of  an  increasing  sense  of  their 
incongruity  and  a  keener  sense  of  their  true  meaning.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  repulsion  when  the  name  of  our  Father  and  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  is  put  on  cannon  as  men  remember  that  the  Master  said. 
'Put  up  thy  sword  into  his  place,  for  all  they  who  draw  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword,'  and  'My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 
else  would  my  servants  tight.'  The  name  of  the  God  of  Truth  on 
short-weight  coins  stirs  emotions  the  reverse  of  religious.  God  for 
Christians  means  him  who  was  incarnate  in  our  Lord,  and  his  word 
regarding  coins  infallibly  recurs  to  the  mind,  'Render  unto  Caesar 
therefore  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things 
which  are  God's.'  Moreover,  he  bade  his  disciples  to  be  unlike 
the  Gentiles,  who  were  anxiously  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly 
gain.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  our  business  has  yet  been 
so  redeemed  that  we  can  put  his  name  on  the  symbol  of  commerce 
which  is  still  described  as  warfare  and  which  in  fact  is  character- 
ized by  competition  and  the  lust  of  individual  gain." 

In  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  contained  in  the  last  sentence 
here  quoted,  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York)  declares  that 
"the  real  question  which  should  agitate  the  American  people  is  not 
the  restoration  of  God  to  its  coinage,  but  to  its  life."  The  Baptist 
Commonwealth  (Philadelphia)  is  not  apprehensive  of  a  secular- 
izing spirit.  "  That  taking  it  off  is  an  evidence  that  we  as  a  nation 
are  tending  toward  infidelity  we  do  not  believe  for  one  minute,"  it 
asserts.  "  Such  phrases  do  not  make  a  Christian  nation  ;  a  Chris- 
tian nation  is  made  only  by  her  citizens  being  Christian." 

The  Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee)  declines  "to  connect  his  in- 
cident with  France's  removal  from  her  courts  of  justice  of  the 
motto  'God  Protect  France.'  The  spirit  is  altogether  different." 
"Let  the  inscription  go,"  cries  The  Living  Church  (Episcopalian. 
Milwaukee);  "and  let  no  one  suppose  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  at  stake  when  it  goes."  The  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate 
(Methodist)  confesses  to  a  change  of  heart.  Referring  to  the 
President's  act  it  says  : 

"On  the  whole,  we  believe  he  is  right.  At  first  thought  some 
good  people  may  not  agree  with  him.  but  we  believe  that  the  more 
they  consider  the  matter  the  more  they  will  come  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  At  first  we  were  unfavorably  imprest  by  his  action,  but 
we  have  changed,  and  must  now  approve  it.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  making  sacred  things  too  common.  Our  religious  faith  should 
not  be  hidden  in  a  napkin,  but  neither  should  it  be  too  publicly 
and  constantly  paraded.  It  may  thus  be  cheapened.  Texts  of 
Scripture  may  be  degraded  by  unwise  display,  and  being  thrust 
into  unseemly  places  and  connections.  There  are  suitable  times 
and  places  for  such  things,  and  there  are  some  unsuitable.  Opin- 
ions may  differ  as  to  whether  the  coin  of  the  country  is  a  proper 
place  for  the  beautiful  motto  in  question,  but  we  believe  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  will  approve  the  President's  act.  and  that  Con- 
gress will  not  restore  the  motto." 

Mildly  dissident   is  The  Christian  Work  and  list  (Un- 

denominational, New  York)  which  believes  the  President  will 
think  differently  about  the  matter  "when  he  takes  a  more  careful 
review  "  of  it.      The  Presbyterian  Banner   Pittsburg)  takes  up  one 
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of  the  President's  objections  and  declares  that  the  fault  was  with 
our  short-weight  coins  when  the  motto  became  a  vehicle  of  jesting. 
It  says : 

"  Instances  of  irreverence  in  the  expressions  that  were  current  in 
connection  with  our  short-weight  silver  coins,  such  as,'  In  God 
We  Trust  for  the  Thirty-seven  Cents  We  Do  Not  Pay,'  and  so  on, 
were  not  irreverence  but  rather  the  reverse.  In  these  instances  the 
motto  on  the  coins  prodded  our  national  conscience,  and  these  ex- 
pressions, tho  colloquially  used,  stung  us  with  a  sense  of  our  in- 
consistency in  putting  such  a  motto  on  such  coins.  But  the  wrong 
was  in  the  coins  and  not  in  the  motto,  and  in  the  very  instances  the 
President  adduces  against  the  inscription  it  did  good  and  not  evil." 

Opposition  is  exprest  by  The  Christian  Herald  (New  York), 
which  asserts  that  "we  are  a  Christian  nation,  and  there  can  be 
nothing  incongruous  in  the  honest  and  reverent  recognition  of  the 
fact  in  our  business  and  public  affairs." 

The  Catholic  Universe  (Cleveland)  calls  the  omission  of  the 
motto  "a  great  mistake,"  "an  irreverence."  It  quotes  with  ap- 
proval The  Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia)  in  saying,  "  It  is  an  irrev- 
erence to  flout  the  reverential  attitude  of  the  Republic."  Finally, 
The  United  Presbyterian  (Pittsburg)  confesses  to  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment at  the  President's  excuse  that  "the  presence  of  the 
motto  has  become  an  act  of  irreverence."     Further : 

"  It  would  justify  the  striking  of  temperance  laws  and  Sabbath 
laws  from  the  statute-books  of  every  State  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Because  a  good  law  is  treated  with  disrespect  by  law- 
breakers is  no  argument  for  its  repeal.  The  principle  advanced 
would  justify  the  abrogation  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  It  is  not 
so  many  years  ago  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  spoke  of  the  Decalog  as  being  an  'iridescent  dream.' 
Would  Mr.  Roosevelt  approve  of  the  expunging  of  the  Decalog 
because  some  men  treat  it  with  lightness  and  irreverence?" 


DR.  ABBOTT'S  "ENCYCLICAL" 

FOLLOWING  the  exampleof  the  Pope,  The  Outlook  publishes 
an  "encyclical "  on  "Traditionalism  vs.  Modernism."  Dr. 
Abbott,  the  presumable  author,  calls  attention  to  the  Pope's  re- 
cent pronouncement,  and  also  to  Father  Tyrrell's  "Much  Abused 
Letter"  (both  of  which  were  given  in  part  in  The  LITERARY  DI- 
GEST) and  invites  his  readers  "to  compare  the  three  documents 
with  one  another  and  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  come 
to  their  own  conclusion."  Recalling  that  the  Pope  has  character- 
ized Modernism  as  the  "synthesis  of  all  heresies."  lie  suggests,  tho 
with  modesty,  that  he  has  attempted  to  define  "the  synthesis  of  all 
orthodoxies."     He  proceeds  : 

"Religion  is  not  a  series  of  dogmas  imposed  on  man  by  author- 
ity. Belief  in  such  dogmas  is  not  faith,  disbelief  in  them  is  not 
infidelity.  Religion  is  not  a  set  of  rules  for  the  government  of 
human  conduct.  Obedience  to  such  rules  is  not  religion,  disobedi- 
ence is  not  irreligion.  Religion  is  a  life  springing  up  within  the 
soul — the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  If  this  definition  seems 
too  vague,  then  let  us  say  that  it  is  the  life  of  faith,  reverence, 
conscience,  hope,  love  ;  or,  to  borrow  Edward  Everett  Hale's  defi- 
nition, Religion  is  to  look  up,  not  clown  :  forward,  not  backward; 
out,  not  in  ;  and  to  lend  a  hand. 

"Religion  is  natural — as  natural  as  spring.  Religion  is  super- 
natural— as  supernatural  as  spring.  Religion  is  life  ;  and  life  is 
both  natural  and  supernatural,  for  it  is  the  natural  manifestation 
of  the  supernatural.  There  is  something  in  nature  more  than  ap- 
pears :  this  something  is  supernatural.  There  is  something  in 
humanity  more  than  appears  ,  this  something  is  supernatural.  To 
be  in  harmony  with  this  Power  who  is  more  than  the  sum  of  all 
the  powers,  with  the  Life  who  is  more  than  the  sum  of  all  the 
living,  is  religion." 

Continuing,  The  Outlook  likens  religion  to  art,  because  it  is  "to 
feel  beauty  of  conduct  and  character  and  to  be  able  so  to  produce 
beauty  of  conduct  and  character  that  others  shall  perceive  it " — as 
art  does  with  form  and  color.  Analogous  to  music,  "religion  is 
the  power  to  perceive  the  harmony  of  conduct  and  character  with 


the  highest  standards,  and  to  produce  such  conduct  and  character 
as  become  in  turn  a  worthy  standard  for  others."  By  analogies 
similar  to  the  preceding,  religion  is  further  likened  to  literature  and 
to  science.  Then  the  writer  goes  on  to  the  more  positive  part  of 
his  pronunciamento.  The  church  is  not  the  source  of  religion,  he 
asserts;  religion  is  the  source  of  the  church.  "If  there  were  no 
church  there  would  still  be  religion  ;  if  there  were  no  religion,  there 
could  be  no  church."     Again: 

"The  church  is  the  invisible  fellowship  which  binds  together  all 
who  rejoice  in  the  life  of  faith,  reverence,  conscience,  hope,  and 
love,  and  are  endeavoring  to  promote  that  life  in  themselves  and 
others.  The  churches  are  different  organic  expressions  of  this 
inorganic  church,  as  universities  are  different  organic  expressions 
of  the  one  inorganic  scholarly  life.  The  churches  express  the 
spiritual  aspirations  of  mankind,  as  the  universities  express  the 
intellectual  aspirations  of  mankind.  If  there  were  no  intellectual 
aspirations,  there  would  be  no  universities  :  if  there  were  no  spirit- 
ual aspirations,  there  would  be  no  churches.  The  universities 
have  a  certain  kind  of  authority.  What  the  scientific  experts  de- 
clare to  be  established  by  their  observations  the  unscientific  world 
generally  accepts  as  established.  But  the  source  of  this  authority 
is  not  the  decrees  of  faculties ;  it  is  the  careful  observations  of 
students  scattered  through  the  different  universities,  and  collating, 
comparing,  and  correcting  their  several  observations.  The  churches 
have  a  certain  kind  of  authority.  What  the  great  body  of  those 
who  are  living  a  life  of  faith  and  hope  and  love  testify  to  be  facts 
in  their  experience — as,  for  example,  their  experience  of  commu- 
nion in  prayer  with  an  unseen  God — may  well  be  accepted  as  an 
established  fact  of  experience.  But  it  is  established,  not  by  the 
hierarchy  or  the  theologians,  but  by  the  common  experience  of 
unnumbered  honest  and  trustworthy  souls." 

The  Bible  is  not  the  source  of  religion,  but  "an  expression  of 
religion."     We  read  : 

"The  Bible  is  the  expression  of  the  religious  experience  of  men 
of  the  olden  time  who  were  living  lives  of  faith  and  hope  and  love, 
and  have  written  their  experiences  in  their  pursuit  after  God.  .  .  . 
The  Bible  is  called  a  revelation  because  it  reveals  or  unveils  or 
discovers — that  is,  uncovers — these  hidden  experiences  of  the  soul. 
It  reveals  or  unveils  or  discovers  God  in  history,  in  nature,  in  per- 
sonal experience,  and  we  take  courage  and  press  on  to  find  what 
these  ancient  men  have  found  and  experience  what  they  have 
experienced. 

"Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  source  of  religion.  Religion  existed 
before  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world.  It  exists  among  peoples 
who  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  did  not  come  to  found  relig- 
ion, nor  to  found  a  special  form  of  religion.  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ  has 
clearly  and  carefully  defined  his  mission — '  I  have  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly." 
He  came  to  enrich  that  life  of  faith  and  reverence  and  conscience 
and  hope  and  love  which  is  religion.  He  came  to  furnish  a  con- 
crete object  for  our  faith  in  his  own  life  and  character;  to  make 
reverence  more  easy  for  us  by  furnishing  us  with  an  object  worthy 
of  our  highest  reverence 

"To  be  a  Christian  is  not  to  attempt  to  conform  our  lives  to  the 
Ten  Commandments — to  be  careful  not  to  be  idolaters,  or  Sabbath- 
breakers,  or  disobedient  to  parents,  or  evil-doers  to  our  neighbor^. 
It  is  not  to  attempt  to  translate  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  into 
rules  for  correct  conduct,  and  scrupulously  conform  our  conduct  to 
them.  It  is  to  take  from  Christ  the  gift  of  spiritual  life  as  a  child 
takes  the  gift  of  intellectual  and  social  and  religious  life  from  his 
mother.  It  is  to  be  a  believer  in  Christ,  a  disciple  of  Christ,  a 
follower  of  Christ.  And  to  be  a  believer  in  Christ  is  not  to  believe 
in  the  church's  definition  of  him,  it  is  not  to  construct  a  system  of 
theology  out  of  his  teaching  and  believe  in  that.  It  is  to  believe 
in  him  ;  it  is  to  admire  him,  to  trust  in  him,  to  wish  to  be  like  him. 
To  be  a  disciple  of  Christ  is  not  the  same  as  to  he  a  disciple  of  the 
church,  to  learn  its  catechism  and  accept  its  theology,  it  is  to  be 
a  pupil  of  Christ  and  study  his  sayings,  that  we  may  learn  the 
nature  of  the  true  life  and  the  laws  of  true  living,  that  we  may 
learn  how  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world,  and  what  is  the  highest  meaning  of  these  three  words — 
sobriety,  righteousness,  and  godliness.  To  he  a  follower  of  Christ 
is  to  recognize  that  he  has  come  into  the  world  to  make  it  a  hap- 
pier and  a  better  world,  and  to  join  ourselves  to  him  in  a  life  en- 
deavor to  accomplish  this  divine  purpose." 
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LETTERS   AND   ART 


TELEPATHY    AND    HYPNOTISM 
DRAMATIZED 

'  I  "HE  frustration  by  hypnotic  power  of  a  murder  in  the  third  act 
*■  of  Augustus  Thomas's  "The  Witching  Hour,"  now  being 
played  at  the  Hackett  Theater.  New  York,  has  brought  out 
almost  every  shade  of  critical  comment  from  sheer  skepticism 
to  sheer  credulity.  The  hero  of  the  play  is  assailed  by  a  man  with 
a  gun.  While  the  weapon  is  held  close  to  his  heart,  and  his  enemy 
is  maddened  to  the  point  of  desperation,  Jack  Brookfield  Hashes 
on  an  overhead  light  and  looks  firmly  into  the  murderer's  eyes. 
"You  can  not  kill  me,"  he  says.  " You  can  not  pull  that  trigger. 
You  can  not  even  hold  that  gun."  The  revolver  falls  to  the  floor. 
I  lypnotism  and  telepathy,  it  may  be  said,  are  the  themes  of  the  play, 
and  they  are  wrought  out  into  such  ingenious  forms  of  expression 
that  the  play  is  receiving  high  praise  for  its  technical  mastery. 

Back  of  the  psychic  phenomena  is  the  idea  that  "a  thought  is  a 
dynamic  force  for  good  or  evil,  and  the  man  or  woman  who  pro- 
duces it  is  responsible  for  it."  "Assuming  Mr.  Thomas's  prem- 
ises," says  the  critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  "one  finds  only  a 
reasonable  progression,"  and  even  this  point  (the  frustrated  shoot- 
ing) "  is  entirely  logical  in  pursuance  of  what  has  come  before." 
From  this  position  all  the  way  to  absolute  negation  we  find  the 
critics  ranging  themselves.  Mr.  Metcalfe,  in  Life  (New  York),  is 
of  the  latter  mind.     1  [e  writes  : 

"When  a  playwright  can  fix  up  a  situation  and  save  his  hero's 
life  by  making  him  think  a  revolver  out  of  the  villain's  clutch,  it  is 
going  a  little  bit  outside  the  rules.  What  would  become  of  out- 
most stirring  dramas  if  all  the  persecuted  heroine  had  to  do  was  to 
think  herself  out  of  the  donjon  keep?     What  excuse  for 'Romeo 

and  Juliet '  if  all  the  am- 
atory Montague  had  to 
do  to  gain  the  fair  Capu- 
let  was  to  think  her  out 
of  her  family's  custody? 
Throw  probability  and 
possibility  to  the  dogs, 
as  Mr.  Thomas  does  in 
this  play,  and  we  get  back 
to  the  dramatized  fairy- 
tale. He  almost  makes 
us  go  with  him  in  his 
beliefs,  tho,  because  he 
puts  up  a  plausible  case, 
with  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  a  star  wit- 
ness, and  supports  the 
testimony  by  having  his 
hero  read  a  poker  hand 
from  across  a  large  room 
and  with  his  back  turned. 
We  also  have  Mr.  Thom- 
as's authority  for  the 
statement  that  every  psy- 
chologist in  the  world  is 
a  believer  in  telepathy. 
We  also  know  equally 
well  that  every  discerning 

negro  is  a  believer  in  cer- 
YVIiose   actum  of  Jack-  Brook  fifld  in  "   1  lit-  .  ....  c  ,  ,  .   , 

Witching  Hour"  has  helped  to  make  the  play        tam  pities  of  a  rabbit  S 
one  of  the  successes  of  this  season.  hind  foot  gathered  under 

the  proper  conditions. 
But  we  don't  therefore  dramatize  the  rabbit's  foot  and  try  to  con- 
vince paying  audiences  of  its  supernatural  power." 

In  spite  of  this  situation,  which  makes  "The  Witching  Hour" 
one  of  the  most  talked-about  plays  of  the  moment,  Mr.  Thomas 
has  produced  a  drama  which  Mr.  Winter  calls  "a  permanent  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  our  stage."     American  it  certainly  is,  not 


JOHN    MASON, 


alone  in  locale,  being  placed  in  Louisville.  Ky..  and  Washington, 
D.  C,  but  in  temper,  in  suggestive  allusion  to  current  events,  the 
same  as  was  seen  in  "The  Man  of  the  Hour,"  and  in  its  preoccu- 
pation with  supernatural  ideas.  There  is  even  furnished  another 
evidence  of  the  domestication  of  the  Norwegian  dramatist  ami 
us,  as  was  said  last  year  about  "The  ( Ireat  Divide-"  The  "  Ibsen- 
ism  "  of  Mr.  Thomas's 
play  is  thus  presented  in 
The  Sun  (New  York)  by 
Mr.  W.  J'.  Eaton  : 

"With  the  most  humble 
apologies  to  Mr.  Thomas, 
whose  prejudices  on  the 
subject  have  been  exprest 
in  print,  we  venture  to 
say  it  is  an  example  of 
Ibsen  in  America. 

"There  is  something  so 
slyly  comical  in  that  last 
idea  that  one  is  tempted 
to  pause  and  dally  with 
it.  Unless  a  none  too 
trustworthy  memory  has 
entirely  forsaken  us,  Mr. 
Thomas  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  repudiated 
any  interest  in  Ibsen:  he 
has  scorned  his  subject- 
matter  and  spelled  Amer- 
ica large  after  the  fashion 
of  speakers  full  of  baked 
meats.  Yet  here  he  is 
writing  a  drama  where 
'the  ghost  of  a  woman 
influenced  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States':  where 
telepathy  and  hypnotism 

play  leading  roles  ;  where  the  mental  attitude  of  500.000  excited  Ken- 
tuckians  influences  a  jury  shut  up  in  a  room :  where,  in  short,  the 
things  which  abide  'below  the  threshold  '  of  human  consciousness, 
the  dim.  unproved,  disturbing  facts  of  life — if  facts  they  be — are 
the  ghostly  protagonists  of  the  play.  Does  Mr.  Thomas  suppose 
he  could  have  done  this  if  Ibsen  had  not  shown  him  how— yes.  and 
shown  the  public  how  to  understand  him?  Does  he  suppose- 
granting  that  he  could  have  written  the  play  fifteen  years  ago — the 
Hackett  Theater  would  have  been  packed  at  every  performance  to 
see  it?     If  he  likes,  let  us  just  attribute  the  influence  to  telepathy." 

In   brief  outline   the  "story"   of  the  play   is  sketched   by   Mr. 
Winter  in  The  Tribune  (New  York)  in  these  words: 

"The  principal  character  is  a  highly  intellectual  man.  John 
Brookfield,  a  gambler,  who.  on  the  development  of  the  plot,  finds 
himself  to  be  possest  of  extraordinary  hypnotic  faculty.  That  fac- 
ulty he  exercises  upon  a  jury,  engaged  in  the  trial  of  a  youth  who. 
in  sudden  frenzy  of  inherited  aversion  to  a  cat's-eye  jewel,  has 
killed  a  man  for  obtruding  that  offensive  gem  upon  his  notice. 
Brookfield,  likewise,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  inflames 
the  public  mind  against  the  prosecuting  attorney  in  that  trial,  and 
it  is  intimated  that  the  jury  is,  hypnotically,  or  'telepathically.' 
imprest  by  the  transference  of  thought  from  the  community. 
Whipple,  at  any  rate,  is  acquitted.  The  discredited  prosecutor 
thereupon  tries  to  murder  Brookfield,  but  that  gifted  man's  hyp- 
notic power  serves  to  protect  him.  There  is  much  more  of  this 
mystical  philosophy  in  the  piece,  and  probably  Mr.  Thomas  is 
correct  in  his  conviction  that  thought-transference  plays  an  exceed- 
ingly important  part  in  all  the  affairs  of  human  life.  There  is  no 
startling  novelty  in  the  abstract  proposition.  A  deft  use  oi  it  has 
been  made,  in 'The  Witching  Hour.' and  the  result  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  subtly  suggestive,  and  potentially  intellectual 
dramas  that  have  been  produced  in  many  years.  Its  success  was 
decisive." 


AUGUSTUS   THOMAS, 
Who   has  built  up  a  telling  drama  on  the 
idea  that  "  a  thought  is  a  dynamic  force  for 
good  or  evil ;  and  the  man  or  woman  who  pro- 
duces it  is  responsible  for  it." 
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THE  ENGLISH   "HALL  OF  FAME" 

NOTHING  succeeds  so  well  at  setting  the  literary  world  by 
the  ears  as  creating  a  hall  of  fame.  The  rancors  of  our 
own  struggles  in  this  respect  are  not  allayed  before  England  has 
plunged  itself  into  a  similar  broil.  In  the  redecorated  reading- 
room  of  the  British  Museum  the  dome  has  been  divided  off  into 
twenty  spaces,  one  of  which  is  preempted  by  a  clock  and  the  nine- 
teen remaining  have  been  filled  with  names,  chosen  as  "the  great- 
est and  most  representative  in  English  literature."  According  to 
the  trustees  they  are  : 

Chaucer 

Caxton 

Tindale 

Spenser 

Shakespeare 

From  dispatches  it  would  seem  that  this  hall  of  fame  had  been 
turned  into  a  bowling-alley  with  few  of  these  literary  ninepins  left 
to  stand  on  end.     The  Irish  have  bowled   over  Swift  because  he 


Bacon 

•  Pope 

Carl  vie 

Milton 

Gibbon 

Macau  lay 

Locke 

Wordsworth 

Tennyson 

Addison 

Scott 

Browning 

Swift 

Byron 

Courtesy  of  "  The  Cosmopolitan  Ma^aziDe,"  New  York. 

OLD  WOMAN  CUTTING  HER  NAILS, 

By  Rembrandt. 

Said  to  be  more  coveted  by  art-collectors  and  connoisseurs  than  any 
other  a.uilable  Rembrandt  in  the  world.  Secured  from  the  Kann 
collection  by  an  American. 

was  an  Irishman  only  by  accident  of  birth,  and  have  cried  out  for 
Goldsmith.  The  Scots  wonder  what  critical  fate  has  overtaken 
Burns.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  has  given  his  name  to  an  "age,"  is 
noticed  as  unremembered  in  the  list.  Tennyson  and  Browning 
might  well  tremble  in  Elysium  when  they  see  men  anxious  to 
shoulder  them  out  to  give  room  for  Shelley  and  Keats.  As  for  the 
novelists,  they  go  begging  enti/ely,  because,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  one  of  the  trustees,  fiction  is  "less  important  than  other 
branches  of  literary  art."  Scott,  the  only  dealer  in  novelistic  lore 
here  admitted,  is  given  his  place  as  a  poet. 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  obtained  from  Sid- 
ney Lee,  editor  of  the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  these 
observations : 

"The  list  of  names  is  interesting.  It  is  inevitable  that  a  few 
which  one  would  like  to  see  there  should  be  omitted.  I  think 
room  might  well  have  been  found  for  Dryden,  Johnson,  Burke, 
Burns.     I  wonder  what  Carlyle  and  Macaulay  would  say  about  the 


preference  of  themselves  to  Dryden  and  Johnson.  I  fully  admit 
the  difficulty  of  determining  whom  to  omit  from  the  existing  list  in 
order  to  make  room  for  my  four  suggestions..  However  reluc- 
tantly, I  should  be  inclined  to  sacrifice  Locke,  Addison,  Carlyle, 
Browning." 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  George  Bernard  Shaw  took 
up  the  bowls  and  knocked  out  Spenser,  then  Locke  and  Addison. 
Pope  and  Wordsworth  shivered  under  his  onset  without  absolutely 
falling,  but  Tennyson  and  Browning  went  down  altogether.  Bun- 
yan,  Fielding,  Blake,  Shelley,  Ruskin,  Dickens,  and  Butler  were 
his  preferences.     He  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

"  I  hastily  correct  the  more  outrageous  omissions.  When  you 
have  only  nineteen  windows  it  is  ridiculous  to  waste  them  on  gen- 
teel third-rate  minds  like  Addison,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson, 
while  Bunyan,  Blake,  and  Shelley  are  being  crowded  out." 

Frederic  Harrison  admits  "the  difficulty  of  screwing  British  lit- 
erary worthies  into  nineteen  holes,"  but  mentions  these  as  the 
"  salient  omissions  "  : 

"  Hume,  the  greatest  of  our  philosophers,  and 

"  Fielding,  the  greatest  of  our  novelists. 

"And  what  will  Scots  say  to  a  list  which  contains  Browning, 
and  not  Burns? 

"And  what  will  Irishmen  say  to  a  list  which  contains  Addison? 
and  not  Goldsmith? 

"Are  there  no  spaces  for  Thackeray,  Dickens,  or  Johnson,  Gray, 
and  Richardson  ? " 

Herbert  Trench  and  Edmund  Gosse  commend  the  selection 
made  by  the  trustees,  we  are  told,  and  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  does 
Hall  Caine. 


ROMANCE  OF  PICTURE-COLLECTING 

AMERICAN  millionaire  picture-buyers,  according  to  Sir  Cas- 
par Purdon  Clarke,  seem  to  think  that  the  only  way  for 
America  "to  get  on  a  level  "  with  the  older  nations  is  for  them  to 
acquire,  "so  far  as  possible,  the  pictures  they  have  seen  in  Europe." 
Rumors  that  America  would  bid  for  the  cream  of  the  great  Kann 
collection  of  pictures  have  been  gratefully  cherished  ever  since  the 
pictures  were  sold  by  the  Kann  estate  in  Paris  last  May.  Now  it 
is  authoritatively  stated  by  the  New  York  Times  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  pictures  have  been  acquired  by  J.  P.  Morgan,  Ben- 
jamin Altman,  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  Mrs.  Collis  P.  Huntington, George 
Gould,  and  Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Altman,  it  is  reported,  is  now  the 
possessor  of  three  of  the  finest  Rembrandtsout  of  the  eleven  which 
gave  the  Kann  collection  a  world-wide  fame.  Mr.  Morgan  has  the 
Ghirlandajo  that  hung  for  a  long  period  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery before  Mr.  Kann  acquired  it.  Mrs.  Huntington  acquires 
many  of  the  French  pictures,  together  with  a  Rembrandt  and  two 
Frans  Hals. 

As  Sir  Caspar  tells  the  story  of  the  Kann  collection  in  the  De- 
cember Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  the  modern  collector  becomes  a 
sort  of  romantic  hero  engaged  in  a  golden  quest.  The  private 
European  collections  that  are  likely  to  come  into  the  market  are 
closely  watched,  he  says,  since  there  alone  is  the  modern  hunting- 
ground.  The  knights  that  rode  forth  for  the  Kann  collection  were 
circumvented  by  one  bolder  than  the  rest,  as  Sir  Caspar  shows  : 

"At  the  critical  moment,  a  famous  art-dealer  has  shown  his 
sagacity  by  stepping  in  and  paying  a  crushing  price  for  the  entire 
collection,  which  he  knows  may  not  find  a  customer  outside  of 
America. 

"As  Americans  are  aware,  they  have  a  great  many  millionaires, 
but  a  millionaire's  courage  does  not  always  extend  to  dealing  in 
art,  and  even  the  boldest  of  them  might  hesitate  before  he  would 
undertake  a  five-million-dollar  purchase,  plus  whatever  commission 
the  art-dealer  chose  to  put  upon  it." 

The  writer,  whose  article  was  prepared  before  the  definite  re- 
ports about  the  pictures  were  made  known,  here  prophesies  what 
has  actually  happened— the  breaking  up  of  the  collection  among 
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several  buyers.  Of  all  the  courageous  millionaires  whose  money 
is  less  to  them  than  the  possession  of  the  world *s  famous  pictures 
Mr.  Kann  must  have  been  the  prince  of  collectors.  Sir  Caspar 
relates,  "from  personal  knowledge,"  how  Kann  bought  some  of  the 
pictures.     He  says  : 

"  In  parenthesis,  I  may  explain  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  col- 
lectors :  those  who  buy  pictures  because  they  appreciate  and  love 
them,  and  those  who,  in  addition,  buy  them  as  an  investment. 
Kann,  I  am  obliged  to  admit,  belonged  to  the  latter.  He  was,  I 
believe,  a  Hamburg  man,  originally ;  a  banker  and  broker 

"With  his  vast  wealth,  Kann  turned  his  attention  to  the  collecting 
of  paintings.  He  was  kept  well  informed  of  the  movements  of 
celebrated  pictures.  Auctions  are  plentiful  in  Europe,  and  splen- 
did records  exist  of  these  auctions,  in  the  shape  of  catalogs,  copies 
of  which  can  be  found  in  most  public  art  libraries.  These  cata- 
logs are  produced  at  great  expense,  and  are  thoroughly  illustrated 
with  photogravures  and  photographs.  Kami's  agents  would  trace 
the  pictures  down  from  owner  to  owner,  and,  having  made  up  his 
mind  that  lie  wanted  a  certain  picture,  Kann  would  go  boldly  up 
and,  without  any  attempt  at  haggling,  name  a  price  that  absolutely 
commanded  a  sale. 

"As  an  example  of  his  masterful  way  of  doing  things,  I  may 
mention  two  notable  cases  from  my  own  personal  knowledge. 
Kann  heard  that  Henry  VVillett,  the  Quaker  brewer,  of  Brighton, 
England,  had  a  picture  by  Ghirlandajo,  and  took  the  trouble  of 
going  from  Paris  to  London,  and  from  London  to  Brighton,  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  VVillett.  Without  any  beating  about 
the  bush,  Kann  stated  that  he  had  come  to  buy  the  Ghirlandajo, 
which  VVillett  had  loaned  to  the  National  Gallery,  in  London.  Mr. 
Willett,  who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  selling  pictures,  was  very 
much  offended.  .But  nothing  could  abash  Mr.  Kami.  He  said: 
'Well,  Mr.  VVillett,  we  are  both  business  men,  and  time  is  valuable. 
You  bought  that  picture  through  Sir  Charles  Robinson  for  four 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  I  offer  you  four  thousand  ($20,000) 
for  it.'  Mr.  Willett,  who  was  a  practical  man,  altho  he  did  not 
care  to  sell  the  picture,   immediately  agreed.     In  Mr.  Willett's 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,"  New  York. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN, 

By  Frans  Hals. 
One  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Kann  collection  to  come  to  America. 

house,  in  a  back  parlor,  he  had  two  pictures  by  Gerard  David,  and 
he  thought  that  perhaps  Mr.  Kann  might  like  to  relieve  him  of 
them.  He  took  Mr.  Kann  into  the  room  and  showed  them.  Mr. 
Kann  said,  'They  are  fine  pictures,  and  if  I  have  room  in  my  gal- 


lery I  will  take  them  at  the  same  proportionate  increase  in  price 
that  I  paid  for  the  Ghirlandajo  over  what  you  bought  it  at.'  And 
within  a  few  weeks  he  sent  another  check  for  four  thousand  pounds 
for  the  Gerard  Davids,  which  Mr.  Willett  had  also  bought  for 
four  hundred." 

Now  "a  man  who  acquired  pictures  in  that  irresistible  manner 
was  sure  to  get  the  cream  of  the  collections  in  Europe,"  observes 


Courtesy  of  "  Tile  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,"  New  York. 

PORTRAIT  OK  GIOVANNA  DEGLI   ALBIZZI, 

By  Ghirlandajo. 

This  picture, now  secured  by  J.  P.  Morgan,  will  probably  be  the  most 
valuable  Italian  painting  in  America. 

Sir  Caspar,  "and  Mr.  Kann  did  so,  and  if  we  only  knew  the  history 
of  his  other  acquisitions  it  would  probably  be  the  same  story." 
But  prices  twenty  years  ago  paid  by  Mr.  Kann  that  were  then  con- 
sidered "astounding"  are  now  "ridiculously  cheap."  "I  have 
heard,"  says  the  Metropolitan  director,  "but  I  have  not  seen  it  in 
print,  that  the  expert  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Ghirlandajo  is 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  from  prices  paid  in 
America  I  do  not  consider  it  overvalued."  Admitting  that  "it  is 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  original  presentment  of  La 
bella  Giovanna  may  yet  delight  the  thousands  of  yearly  visitors  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  Central  Park.  New  York  City," 
Sir  Caspar  tells  a  further  part  of  the  history  of  this  picture.     Thus  : 

"  I  am  sorry,  as  an  Englishman,  to  admit  that  this  picture  was 
for  years  in  the  National  Gallery,  in  London,  and  might  have  be- 
come the  property  of  that  institution  had  the  directors  cared  to  ask 
for  it,  for  Mr.  VVillett  would  have  been  glad  to  make  it  over  to 
them,  even  tho  it  had  cost  him  the  large  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars. 

"  It  seems  that  one  day  the  late  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Owen,  the  di- 
rector of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  mentioned  to  Mr.  Willett 
that  there  was  a  nice  picture  over  in  Paris.  'You  can  get  it  for  a 
nominal  sum — ten  thousand  francs.  You  ought  to  buy  it.  Sir 
Charles  Robinson  is  over  there,  and  you  had  better  ask  him  to  see 
it.'     Mr.  Willett  immediately  wrote  Sir  Charles  Robinson,  asking 
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him  to  look  at  the  picture,  saying  that  he  would  buy  it  if  Sir 
Charles  approved.  Sir  Charles  Robinson  replied,  'I  have  seen  the 
picture  and  bought  ii  for  you  :  and  if  you  do  not  like  it  I  will  take 
it  off  your  hands.'  But  Mr.  Willett  knew  that  Sir  Charles  would 
not  have  bought  the  picture  unless  it  was  worth  the  price,  so 
he  thanked  him  for  his  trouble,  and  sent  him  a  check  for  the 
amount. 

"The  picture  is  a  portrait  of  Giovanna  degli  Albizzi,  the  wife  of 
Lorenzo  Tornabuoni,  and  is  inscribed  in  Latin  with  the  modest 
expression  of  the  talented  artist's  feeling- :  'Art!  Couldst  thou  de- 
pict character  and  mind,  there  would  be  no  more  beautiful  pre- 
ttment  in  the  world ' ;  that  is  to  say.  that  she  was  better  even 
than  his  picture. 

"It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  art-lovers  in  England  that 
this  picture  was  not  added  to  the  national  collection,  as  it  might 
•  asily  have  been;  for,  from  my  twenty-five  years'  friendship  with 
Mr.  Henry  Willett,  I  am  quite  sure  that  had  this  picture  been 
asked  for  he  would  have  been  most  willing  to  present  it  to  the 
nation." 


COLOR  SYMBOLISM  IN  MEDIEVAL  ART 

^/ Y.MBOLISM  in  art  is  to  some  extent  art  artiricialized.  Art  is 
w ~*  intended  to  appeal  to  the  passions  and  emotions  ;  symbolism 
appeals  to  the  reason  and  the  memory.  Thus  the  hit  motivs,  or 
"  typical  phrases,"  of  Wagner's  operas,  which  he  has  himself  ex- 
plained in  a  short  treatise,  have  called  forth  much  criticism  from 
musical  experts  because  they  are  merely  symbols  telling  his  audi- 
ence when  to  weep  or  smile.  An  analogous  use  of  color  in  art,  says 
Arnaldo  Cervesato  in  Itulin  Moderna  (Rome),  is  found  in  medieval 
paintings.  But  from  the  earliest  time,  he  remarks,  color  has  been 
held  to  be  symbolical,  and  he  traces  this  principle  back  to  Homer, 
as  shown  in  the  relation  of  good  and  bad  omens  to  various  colors. 
In  later  ages  color  symbolism  appears  in  the  hues  of  national  ban- 
ners and  battle-flags.  Tamerlane  used  a  crude  system  of  flag 
signals  at  the  siege  of  Ancyra,  his  threatening  messages  to  the  be- 
leaguered garrison  being  plainly  read  by  an  evidently  well-under- 
stood symbolism  of  colors,  white  meaning  peace,  red  meaning 
bloodshed,  and  black,  despair  and  defeat.  The  colors  of  the 
stones  in  the  high  priest's  breastplate  had  their  mystic  meanings 
and  a  similar  symbolism  pervaded  the  services  and  celebrations  of 
the  Western  Church.  Dante  employed  color  along  the  same  lines 
in  his  Divine  Comedy.  Of  the  three  theological  virtues  "he  repre- 
sented Charity  as  robed  in  red,  warm  and  bright":  Hope  was  in 
green,  "like  a  living,  growing  plant";  Faith,  "white  as  freshly 
fallen  snow." 

Mr.  Cervesato  proceeds  to  analyze  the  famous  picture  of  Fra 
Angelico,  "The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  and  shows  how  com- 
pletely its  color  scheme  is  symbolical.  He  also  points  out  why 
the  early  Italian  religious  painters  avoid  shadow,  and  preserve  flat 
color  of  various  tints  in  their  works.      He  says  : 

"  \  <>  one  can  deny  that  the  pictures  of  the  blessed  Fra  Angelico 
present  examples  of  symbolic  coloring.  While  certain  tints  are 
wanting,  those  that  the  painter  employs  are  so  disposed  as  to  serve 
a  certain  purpose.  This  we  see  exemplified  in  his 'Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  '  in  the  Louvre  and  also  in  the  Uffizi.  It  would  seem 
as  if  here  he  intended  to  represent  'the  triumph  of  chastity,' for 
grouped  around  the  Madonna  and  the  Redeemer  are  the  saints 
most  representative  of  that  virtue.  There  is  St.  (  ieorge,  who  saved 
a  virgin  from  the  symbolical  dragon;  there  is  the  Baptist,  who 
condemned  the  impurity  of  Herodias,  there  are  Agnes  and  Clara, 
who  died  in  defense  of  their  innocence.  .  .  .  And  the  colors  he 
employs  in  this  picture  seem  to  have  been  carefully  chosen  to  sym- 
bolize the  meaning  of  the  picture  in  accordance  with  their  tradi- 
tional value. 

"Thus  white,  color  of  the  robe  of  Jesus,  symbol  of  divine  wis- 
dom, is  used  to  indicate  the  absolute  truth  which  belongs  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  Blue,  the  color  of  Mary's  robe,  represents  chas- 
tity, innocence,  and  candor  ;  while  red,  which  is  the  color  of  John 
Baptist's  garment,  is  typical  of  suffering,  as  well  as  of  charity  ;  and 
pink,  in  which  the  surrounding  saints  are  vested,  means  truthful- 


ness and  freedom  from  guile.  It  is  the  color  of  the  rose,  fairest  of 
flowers.  Green,  in  which  the  redeemed  are  robed  in  this  picture, 
symbolizes  hope,  regeneration,  and  eternal  rest. 

"It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the  tints  which  are  symboli- 
cal of  the  vices  are  absolutely  excluded  from  both  these  pictures. 
Brown  is  not  to  be  found  there,  for  it  is  the  color  of  the  Satanic 
smoke  whose  object  is  to  obscure  the  divine  fire.  Black  is  also 
wanting,  for  it  represents  error  and  death  ;  so  is  gray,  the  color  of 
ashes  and  of  penitence.  It  is  produced  by  the  combination  of 
black  and  white,  virtue  and  vice,  holy  joy  and  divine  punishment ; 
it  is  in  short  a  symbol  of  that  lukewarnmess,  mediocrity,  and  in- 
decision which  God  abhors." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


WHAT  AUTHORSHIP   REALLY   IS 

\  UTHORSHIP  comes  from  a  state  of  mind  similar  to  that  re- 
-^*-  suiting  in  "conversion,"  says  Prof.  George  R.  Carpenter,  of 
Columbia  College.  Being,  in  his  view,  "really  a  strange,  an  al- 
most inexplicable  psychological  process,"  one  of  the  astounding- 
phenomena  of  the  age  must  be  the  number  of  people  essaying  au- 
thorship. The  phenomenon  is  not  lost  on  the  Professor,  who  ob- 
serves in  The  Sewanee  Review  (New  York,  October)  that  "it 
seems  at  times  as  if  every  woman  one  met  had  a  novel  in  her  desk, 
every  man  a  play  in  his  pocket."  He  reminds  us  that  "authorship 
is  scarcely  a  real  profession  "  and  rather  recommends  that  its  fruits 
be  looked  upon  as  a  by-product.     We  read  : 

"The  process  involves,  as  a  rule,  an  emotional,  state  almost  pre- 
cisely parallel  to  that  so  well  described  by  Professor  James  in  his 
'Varieties  of  Religious  Experience. '  It  is  analogous  to  the  psy- 
chological phenomenon  of  conversion.  Succeeding  a  long  period 
of  unrest  and  perturbation,  of  ill-coordinated  impulses  toward  ex- 
pression, comes  at  last  a  moment  of  illumination,  as  it  were,  in 
which  the  imagination  bursts  into  flower.  A  new,  an  individ- 
ual form  reveals  itself:  the  architecture  of  the  whole  work  be- 
comes clear;  and  the  author  composes  to  the  bidding  of  an 
inner  voice. 

"Then  follow  months  or  years  of  patient  labor  in  adjustment  and 
readjustment,  and  at  last  a  new  work  of  literature  is  added  to  the 
world's  store,  a  new  instrument  for  the  interpretation  of  life,  a 
new  message  from  man  to  mankind.  There  are  fewer  real  authors 
than  profess  themselves  as  such — more  real  authors  than  we  imag- 
ine who  are  ignorant  of  their  power.  I  counsel  then  for  authors  in 
general  other  callings  than  that  of  authorship — professions  that 
will  give  them  greater  knowledge  of  life,  more  leisure  for  medita- 
tion, more  opportunity  for  the  workings  within  them  of  the  mys- 
terious power  which  is  their  birthright,  but  which  is  not  often  to 
lie  wielded  at  the  command  of  the  owner,  and  which  can  not  wisely 
be  submitted  to  the  beck  and  call  of  the  publisher." 

In  the  same  article  Professor  Carpenter  expresses  his  belief  that 
we  have  grounds  for  encouragement  in  the  attitude  of  the  general 
public  toward  literature.  The  situation  in  the  United  States  will 
nut  suffer  in  comparison,  he  thinks,  with  conditions  in  England  or 
France  or  Germany.     We  read  further: 

"After  a  short  absence  from  the  country  one  is  amazed,  for  ex- 
ample, to  see  the  number  of  wholly  new  periodicals,  each  with  a 
surprizingly  large  body  of  readers.  The  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  these  various  ways  of  supplying  the  public  with  literature 
is  simply  enormous.  The  publisher  of  to-day,  too,  is  an  enlight- 
ened and  sagacious  capitalist.  He  is  no  longer  contented  to  be  a 
mere  passive  dealer  in  books — a  middleman,  as  it  were.  He  is  an 
instigator,  almost  a  producer,  of  literature.  Through  skilful  and 
trained  agents  he  informs  himself  of  the  trend  of  emotional  and 
intellectual  life  throughout  the  land,  studying  the  outcropping 
tastes  and  impulses  of  the  public,  until  he  is  satisfied  that  some 
large  mass  of  people  is  silently,  unconsciously  yearning  for  some 
enjoyment  or  information  that  has  not  yet  been  supplied.  Through 
other  agents,  then — through  trained  and  skilful  writers — he  at- 
tempts to  satisfy  these  as  yet  unexprest,  unrealized  longings.  By 
such  means,  by  such  creative  imagination,  we  might  almost  say, 
does  the  American  publisher  exert  an  exceedingly  strong  influence 
on  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  public  at  large." 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Abbott,  Lyman,  D.D.  The  Parables.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  xxx-193.  New  York:  ]).  Ap- 
pleton    &  Co, 

Alston,  Leonard,  M.A.  The  White  Man's  Work 
in  Asia  and  Africa:  A  Discussion  of  the  Main  Diffi- 
culties of  the  Color  Question.  i2mo,  pp.  ix-136. 
New  York:   Longmans,  Green    &  Co.     $1  net. 

Bacon,  Dolores.  In  High  Places.  Illustrated, 
[imp,  pp.  .547.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.      $1.50  net. 

Hrady,  Cyrus  Townsend.  Northwestern  Fights 
and  Fighters.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  xxi-373. 
New  York.   The  McClure  Co. 

Brooks,  Amy.  Dorothy  Dainty  at  Home.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  236.  Boston'  Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard  Co.     $1. 

Burgess,  Gelett.  The  Maxims  of  Methuselah. 
Being  the  Advice  given  by  the  Patriarch  in  His  Nine 
Hundred  Sixty  and  Ninth  Year  to  His  Great  Grand- 
son at  Shem's  Coming  of  Age  in  Regard  to  Women. 
Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  108.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.      7s  cents. 

Burleigh,  C.  B.  The  Kenton  Pines  or  Raymond 
Benson  in  College.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  vi— 382. 
Boston:   Lothrop,  Lee    &  Shepard  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Burr,  Anna  Robeson.  The  Jessop  Bequest. 
Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  402.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.      $1.50  net. 

__  Bury,  J.  B.,  M.A.  A  Student's  History  of  Greece. 
Edited  and  Prepared  for  American  High  Schools  and 
Academies.  By  Everett  Kimball,  Ph.D.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  xviii-377.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.     $1.10  net. 

Butler,  Ellis  Parker.  Kilo.  Being  the  Love 
Story  of  Eliph  Hewlett.  Book  Agent.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  279.      New  York.   The  McClure  Co. 

CafHn.     Charles     H.      The  Story     of     American 

Painting:    The    Evolution    of  Painting    in     America 

from    Colonial    Times    to    the  Present.      Illustrated. 

1 2mo,  pp.  xiii-306.  New  York  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.      $2.50  net. 

Campbell,  R.  J..  M.A.  New  Theology  Sermons. 
i2mo.  pp.  xiii-294.  New  York  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

Carey,  Rosa  Nouchette.  The  Angel  of  Forgive- 
ness. Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  418.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Cattelle.  W.  R.  The  Pearl:  Its  Story,  Its 
Charm,  and  Its  Value.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  376. 
Pniladelphia.   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $2  net. 

Crowninshield.  Frederic  Under  the  Laurel. 
i2tno,  pp.  176.  New  York  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

In  an  age  when  it  has  become  an  axiom 
with  publishers  that  volumes  of  new  verse 
can  no  longer  find  more  than  a  few  hun- 
dred purchasers,  it  is  a  source  of  real  joy 
to  meet  with  a  collection  deserving,  as 
does  Mr.  Crowninshield 's,  a  generous  wel- 
come from  the  world  of  culture.  Mr. 
Crowninshield  is  a  poet;  his  writings  have 
not  only  form  but  substance ;  theyshow  not 
alone  imagination,  but  sanity,  right  feeling, 
and  sound  thinking.  One  of  his  sonnets, 
which  has  for  its  theme  a  famous  New 
York  club,  the  Century,  reads  as  follows: 

Kind,    stedfast    friends?     Oh,    yes,    we    meet    them 
there, 

In  that  well-famed,  selectest  company, 

That  leafy  islet  on  a  sterile  sea, 

That  lush  oasis  mid  the  reaches  bare, 
Uncultivate — the  thirsting  soul's  despair! 

Yet  other  haunts,  and  other  groups  there  be 

Where  wit  prevails  with  brilliant  repartee; 

And  as  for  love — we  have  it  everywhere. 
Why  is  it  then  we  hold  the  place  so  high? 


For  its  fair  culture'  for  its  standard  pure, 
And  those  sweet  mutual  deeds  that  justify 

Man's  life?  Oh,  no,  it  is  because  the  lure 
Of  gleaming  gold  hath  not  the  power  to  buy 

Predominance,  nor  Honor's  forfeiture. 

IK'  Boigne,  The  Comtesse  of.  Memoirs.  Edited 
from  the  original  manuscript  of  Mr.  Charles  Nicoul- 
land.  1815  t8i9.  Frontispiece.  8vo,  pp.  xi  375. 
New  York.   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      $2.50  net. 

Francis,  Philip  W.  The  Remarkable  Adventures 
of  Little  Boy  Pip.  Relating  the  Thrilling  and  Haz- 
ardous Journey  of  a  Little  Lad  over  the  Meadow  to 
the  Place  Where  the  Sky  Comes  Down,  and  His 
Amazing  Experiences  within  the  Enchanted  Swamp 
on  an  Extended  Excursion  Personally  Conducted 
by  our  Mutual  Friend  the  Welsh  Rabbit.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo.  pp.  60.  New  York:  Paul  fielder  & 
Co.      $1.50  net. 

The  Creat  Galleries  of  Europe.  The  Luxem- 
bourg, The  Tate,  The  Louvre  (Paris),  and  The  Na- 
tional Gallery  (London).  Illustrated.  iOmo  pp. 
63.  New  York  and  Boston:  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co. 
Four  volumes.      Each  35  cents. 

Gibson,  Charles  R.  The  Romance  of  Modern 
Photography:  Its  Discovery  and  Its  Achievements. 
Illustrated.  121110,  pp.  344.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.     $1.50. 

Gilbert,  Nelson  Rust.  The  Affair  at  Pine  Court: 
A  Tale  of  the  Adirondack's.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp. 
391.      Philadelphia:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.      $1.50  net. 

Harrison,  Frederic.  The  Philosophy  of  Com- 
mon Sense.  i2mo,  pp.  xxxvi-418.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.      $1.75  net. 

Hewlett,  Maurice.  The  Stooping  Lady.  Fron- 
tispiece. i2mo,  pp.  viii— 366.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Hobbes,  John  Oliver.  Life  and  To-morrow.  Se- 
lections from  the  Author's  Writings  of.  Arranged 
by  Zoe  Proctor.  Frontispiece,  umo,  pp.  297. 
New  York:   Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.      $1.50  net. 

Jacob!,  Mary  Putnam.  Stories  and  Sketches. 
nmo,  pp.  vi-443.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     Si. 50. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth.  The  Building 
of  the  Ship.  Frontispiece.  i6mo,  pp.  v— 20.  New 
York:   Paid  Elder    &  Co.      60  cents. 

McLaws,  Lafayette.  The  Welding.  i2mo,  pp. 
viii   .560.      Boston:   Little,  Brown    &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Meyer,  Hugo  Richard.  Public  Ownership  and 
the  Telephone  in  Great  Britain.  (Restriction  of  the 
Industry  by  the  State  and  the  Municipalities. )  1  2mo, 
pp.  xviii-386.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Si. 50  net. 

Milton,  John.  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's 
Nativity.  With  an  Introduction  by  Walter  Taylor 
Field.  Frontispiece.  i6mo,  pp.  viii-17.  New  York: 
Paul  Elder    &  Co.    60  cents  net. 

Morris,  Charles,  The  Old  South  and  the  New. 
A  Complete  History  of  the  Southern  States,  their 
Resources,  their  People,  and  their  Cities,  and  the 
Inspiring  Story  of  their  Wonderful  Growth  in  In- 
dustry and  Riches.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Jamestown  Exposition.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp 
640.  Philadelphia:  The  John  C.  Winston  Co.  S2.25 
net. 

•Moses,  Montrose  J.  Children's  Books  and  Read- 
ing. i2mo,  pp.  272.  New  York:  Mitchell  Kenner- 
lcy.     $1.50  net. 

Moulton,  Richard  G.  The  Modern  Reader's 
Bible.  The  Books  of  the  Bible  with  Three  Books 
of  the  Apocrypha.  Presented  in  Modern  Literary 
form.  i2mo,  pp.  xiv-1733.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Co.      $2  net. 

Perry.  Bliss.  John  Greenleaf  Whitticr.  A 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  with  Selected  Poems.  Illustrated. 
tamo,  pp.  in.  Boston.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
7s  cents. 

Reed,  Helen  Leah.  Napoleon's  Young  Neighbor. 
Illustrated.  121110,  pp.  267.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
A  Co.      S1.50  net. 

Richardson,  W.  S.  David:  Warrior.  Poet,  King. 
Illustrated.  121110,  pp.  jeix  231.  New  York:  1). 
Appleton   &  Co. 


Kicketts,  C.  S.  The  Art  of  the  Prado.  A  Sur- 
xy  of  the  Contents  of  the  Gallery,  together  with 
Detailed    Criticisms    of  and     Bio- 

graphical   Sketches    of    the     Famous    Painters    Who 
Produced    Them      Illustra'ed.      i2mo.     pp 
Boston:   L.  C.  Page   &  Co.      S2  net. 

Boilers.  Charlotte  Boardman  How  to  Play 
Che  S.  Illustrated.  i6mo  pp,  .1  162  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell    &  Co.      50  cents. 

Rosengarten,  J.  G.  Prench  Colonists  and  Ex- 
iles in  the  L'nited  States.  1 21110,  pp.  234.  Phila- 
delphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.      Si  net. 

Boss,  Edward  Alsworth.  Sin  and  Society.  An 
Analysis    of     Latter-day    Iniquity.      1 21110,    pp.    xi- 

167.      Boston     Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.      Si  net. 

Schaff,  Morris.  The  Spirit  of  Old  West  Point. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  x  28c).  Boston  and  New 
York:    Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.     S3. 50  net. 

The  author's  view,  that  "West  Point  is 
what  it  is  by  virtue  of  accelerated  waves 
of  sentiment  "  emanating  from  the  inspira- 
tion arising  from  impulse  of  honor,  truth, 
and  duty,  will  probably  be  appreciated 
by  every  graduate  of  the  Old  Academy. 
Entering  in  1858,  three  years  be:ore  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  General  SehafT 
was  fortunate  in  passing  through  the  most 
interesting  four  years  of  West  Point's  ex- 
istence, graduating  to  take  immediate 
position  in  the  Union  Army.  "The  sen- 
sations of  the  new  cadet,"  he  says,  "when 
he  reaches  the  Plain  linger  a  long  while 
There  are  two  West  Points — the  actual 
West  Point,  and  the  overarching  spiritual 
one,  of  which  the  cadet  only  becomes  con- 
scious about  the  time  when  he  graduates. 
The  determinate  West  Point  that  is  to  be 
his  master  for  four  years  and  the  shaper  of 
his  destiny  meets  him  at  the  top  of  the 
slope  with  ominous  silence.  He  hears  no 
voice,  he  sees  no  portentous  figure;  but 
there  is  communicated  in  some  way, 
through  some  medium,  the  presence  of  an 
invisible  authority,  cold,  inexorable,  and 
relentless. " 

In  1858  the  Army  consisted  of  something 
over  sixteen  thousand  officers  and  men. 
Candidates  for  the  cadet  corps  owed  their 
appointments  to  the  personal  favor  of 
their  Congressman.  Now,  under  compet- 
itive examinations,  it  is  said  that  the  most 
desirable  class  of  young  men  do  not  apply 
for  admission,  the  rewards  of  business  and 
professional  life  being  so  much  greater. 

General  Schaff  gives  a  well-balanced 
account  ^\  his  entrance  and  career  at  the 
Academy,  interspersed  with  droll  stories 
of  undergraduate  life,  with  the  hazing 
and  other  pranks  now  so  severely  ; 
hibited.  Among  his  instructors  were  a 
number  of  Northern  and  Southern  officer- 
■who  were  to  gain  distinction  in  the  Civil 
War,  including  Alexander  S.  Webb,  Rev- 
nolds.  McCook,  t)  ().  Howard.  Beauregard 
Fitzhugh   Lee,    Hardee,    and    Field,   while 
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in  the  cadet  corps  Custer,  Mackenzie, 
Horace  Porter,  Wilson,  and  Merritt,  from 
the  North,  and  Joseph  Wheeler,  Ram- 
seur,  Rosser,  Pelham,  Young,  and  Semmes, 
from  the  South,  all  of  whom  shortly  after 
graduation  found  themselves  opposed  in 
military  conflict.  General  Schaff  gives  a 
t  interesting  description  of  sectional 
feeling  at  West  Point  just  before  the  War 
— "We  in  the  West,  especially  those  of  us 
with  Southern  affiliations,  hated  slavery 
and  hated  New  England,  but  generally 
sympathized  with  the  South;  yet  in  her 
arrogance  she  fast  assumed  an  attitude  of 
condescension  and  superiority  over  us  all." 
The  fires  have  not  quite  died  out  in  the 
military  breast.  We  must  leave  to  the 
reader  the  author's  entertaining  descrip- 
tions of  life  at   West  Point  in  his  time. 

Schurz,  Carl.  The  Reminiscences  of.  Two  vols. 
Illustrated  with  portraits  and  original  drawings. 
New  York:  The  McClure  Co.     $6. 

In  these  days  when  the  Berlin  press  is 
talking  so  much  about  Pan-Germanism, 
and  some  speculators  are  discussing  the 
vitality  of  Germanism  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  refreshing  to  come  across  so  vivid  and 
striking  a  vindication  of  German-Ameri- 
canism as  is  contained  in  these  genuine 
and  fascinating  reminiscences.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  life  more 
full  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  political 
activity  than  that  of  Carl  Schurz,  and  in 
these  points  he  was  fully  recognized  by 
men  of  Ms  own  race  in  this  country.  At 
his  death  the  New  York  Staats-Zeitung 
gave  him  full  acknowledgment  as  the 
leader  and  pattern  of  German-Americans. 
The  writer  of  an  editorial  in  that  paper 
stated  that  during  his  ripest  years,  in  all 
the  dilemmas  or  perplexities  which  the 
political  situation  in  this  country  from 
time  to  time  presented,  the  eyes  of  all  in- 
telligent Germans  were  turned  in  one  di- 
rection. The  question  only  was  asked: 
"What  will  Carl  Schurz  say?  how  will 
Carl  Schurz  ad'  In  fact,  he  was  the 
leader  of  his  compatriots  here,  and  he  led 
them  in  the  straight  way. 

We  learn  from  these  reminiscences  that 
Carl  Schurz  was  a  German  of  the  Ger- 
mans, being  born  in  Liblar,  Prussia,  a  vil- 
lage of  about  eight  hunched  inhabitants, 
three  hours'  walk  from  Cologne.  As  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Bonn  he  be- 
came intimate  with  a  liberal  professor, 
Gottfried  Kinkcl,  from  whom  he  derived 
his  early  republican  opinions.  At  that 
time  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  France 
was  in  the  air,  and  in  the  years  1848-49  had 
brought  "ii  a  l>ritf  struggle  even  in  Prus- 
sia. Kinkcl  was  imprisoned  for  his  ut- 
terances in  a  paper  on  which  Carl  Schurz 
collaborated.  The  escape  of  his  friend 
from  the  fortress  of  Spandau  by  the  aid 
of  Schurz  is  related  with  almost  sensation- 
al detail  by  the  author  of  the  reminis- 
cences. The  sequel  was  the  flight  of  both 
editors  and  the  eventual  emigration  of 
<    >rl  Schurz  to  the  United  Stat' 

In  this  country  he  came  prominently 
to  the  front  in  the  Civil  War  and  succeed- 
ing political  events.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  im  ident  in  the  lite  of  Sehurz  at 
the  opening  of  the  war  was  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  position  as  Minister  to  Spain 
and  his  entrance  upon  a  military  career 
President  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  were 
anxious  for  him  to  retain  his  diplomatic 
position,  in  which  he  1  n  successful, 

but  he  thus  explains  the  position  he  took : 

The  more  maturely  1  debated  with 
myself  I  n  of  returning  to  Spain, 


the  more  firmly  I  became  convinced  that 
in  such  times  the  true  place  for  a  young 
and  able-bodied  man  was  in  the  field,  and 
not  in  an  easy  chair.  I  waited  a  reason- 
able time,  so  as  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  treating  Mr.  Lincoln's  kindly  admoni- 
tion lightly,  and  then  I  told  him  that  my 
mind  was  made  up.  "Well,"  said  he,  "I 
hope  you  have  not  forgotten  that  you  are 
giving  up  a  large  salary  and  a  distin- 
guished and  comfortable  place,  to  take  one 
that  pays  little  and  will  bring  you  plen- 
ty of  work  and  discomfort  and  danger. 
Have  you  talked  the  matter  over  with 
that  handsome,  dear  wife  of  yours?"  .  .  . 
"Yes,"  I  said,  "she  thought  it  was  pretty 
hard,  but  she  is  a  good  patriot." 

So  the  matter  was  settled;  Schurz  was 
gazetted  as  a  brigadier  and  subsequently 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg,  and  Chattanooga. 

Tho  his  Teutonic  blood  and  patriotic 
Americanism  had  prompted  Schurz  to 
make  a  great  sacrifice  in  accepting  a  com- 
mission he  showed  after  peace  was  estab- 
lished that  he  had  real  genius  as  a  states- 
man and  politician.  Altho  a  Republican 
by  part}'  profession,  he  passed  over  to 
what  he  considered  the  side  of  politi- 
cal righteousness  in  supporting  Cleveland 
against  Blaine  1884.  His  reminiscences 
do  not  bring  us  so  far  as  that,  but  the 
whole  spirit  of  his  previous  life  was  a 
preparation  for  the  step  he  then  took  and, 
by  taking,  set  an  example  to  Germans  in 
America,  as  well  as  to  Americans,  which 
will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 

There  are  two  characteristics  of  this 
attractive  autobiography  which  should 
commend  it  to  the  study  of  the  general 
reader.  It  is  in  the  first  place  the  account 
of  an  individual  brought  up  with  all  the 
advantages  of  German  education,  amid 
all  the  associations  of  monarchism,  and 
with  prospects  of  success  in  his  own  coun- 
try, whose  convictions  and  predilections 
drove  him  into  the  arms  of  American  Re- 
publicanism. As  a  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try he  found  what  lie  could  not  find  in 
Europe.  There  is  piety,  picturesqueness, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  naivete"  in  his 
description  of  his  home  and  surroundings 
at  Liblar;  there  is  intense  excitement  in 
his  description  of  the  abortive  German 
revolution;  but  his  character  does  not 
gain  its  full  stature  until  it  was  developed 
under  the  institutions  of  this  country,  in 
which  he  became  more  than  a  pillar  of 
state.  When  he  first  landed  in  New  York 
he  received  impressions  which  the  future 
of  his  brilliant  life  never  belied.  To  quote 
his  own  words: 

"The;  clay  on  winch  we  arrived  in  New 
York  harbor  could  not  have  been  more 
glorious.  The  bay  and  islands  surround- 
ing it  were  radiant  with  sunlit  splendor. 
Winn  we  beheld  this  spectacle,  so  sur- 
prisingly entrancing  after  a  four-weeks' 
journey  over  the  waste  of  waters,  our 
hearts  fairly  leaped  with  joy.  We  felt 
as  if  we  were  entering,  through  this  gor- 
geous  portal,  a  world  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness." 

In  the  second  place,  the  "Reminis- 
cences" throws  a  new  light  on  the  events 
of  recent  American  history.  The  reader 
is  brought  into  intimate  relations  with 
thevn.it  figures  of  the  Civil  War  as  viewed 
from  the:  standpoint  of  an  individual. 
Hut  tli"  whole  character  of  the  work  is 
one  of  frank  and  easy  self-revcla  t  ion.  It 
is  full  of  personal  anecdote,  personal  ad- 
personal  opinion.  Those  who 
take  it  up  are  not  likely  to  put  it  aside 


until  they  have  read  the  whole  of  it,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  well  worth  reading  both  as 
a  source  of  interest  and  an  inspiration. 
The  value  of  the  work  is  increased  by  the 
insertion  of  many  excellent  portraits  and 
illustrations. 

Shufeldt.  R.  W..  M.D.  The  Negro:  A  Menace 
to  American  Civilization.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp. 
viii-281.      Boston:   Richard  G.  Badger.     Si. 50. 

Tolstoy,  Twenty- three  Tales.  Translated  bv 
L.  and  A.  Maude.  i6mo,  pp.  viii-271.  New  York: 
Funk    &  Wagnalls  Co.      75  cents  net. 

Van  Norman,  Louis  E.  Poland,  the  Knight 
among  Nations.  With  an  introduction  by  Helena 
Modjeska.  Illustrated,  nmepp.  359.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.      Si. 50  net. 

Verne,  Jules.  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under 
the  Seas;  or,  The  Marvellous  and  Exciting  Adven- 
tures of  Pierre  Aronnax,  Conseil  his  Servant,  and 
Ned  Land,  a  Canadian  Harpooner.  Illustrated 
8vo,  pp.  xii-372.  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$2.50  net. 

Waters,  Robert.  Culture  by  Conversation.  i2mo, 
pp.  xvi-345.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.20 
net. 

Wendell,  Barrett.     The  France  of  To-day.      New 

York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     S1.50. 

This  is  neither  a  history  of  contempo- 
rary events  in  France  nor  an  account  of 
the  French  people  as  represented  by  the 
masses.  "Of  the  masses  in  France," 
writes  the  author,  "I  saw  very  little."  It 
contains  the  impressions  of  France  made 
on  Professor  Wendell  during  the  year  he 
was  a  lecturer  at  French  universities  on 
the  James  HazenHyde  Foundation.  Nat- 
urally, we  are  told  a  great  deal  about 
the  system  of  education  in  France,  which 
we  learn  is  strict  and  thorough.  There 
is  much  valuable  information  given  on 
this  subject,  so  unfamiliar  to  Americans. 
The  "Structure  of  Society"  is  dealt  with 
in  a  broad  and  sympathetic  manner,  and 
the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
class  distinctions  have  not  by  any  means 
been  obliterated  by  the  institutions  of 
Republicanism.  He  admires  French  fam- 
ily life,  its  clannishness  and  unselfish- 
ness. He  thinks  the  "French  tempera- 
ment" exceedingly  logical,  determined  to 
push  on  a  logical  conclusion  to  its  extreme 
consequences  and  yet  always  ready  to 
respond  to  a  high  and  noble  sentiment, 
and  to  unite  in  obeying  the  impulse  it 
imparts.  Of  "Literature  and  Life"  in 
France  he  observes: 

"American  life  is  not  such  as  American 
newspapers  would  lead  a  stranger  to  infer. 
Neither  does  French  life  seem  such  as 
strnagers  infer  who  see  it  only  from  French 
novels." 

It  is  with  great  tact  and  skill  he  han- 
dles "The  Question  of  Religion,"  the  burn- 
ing question  of  the  hour  in  France.  He 
thinks  that  in  spite  of  the  Separation  the 
Catholics  will  "come  back  into  power," 
and  on  the  whole  his  view  of  the  present 
and  future  of  France  is  cheerful  and  op- 
timistic. He  has  not  much  faith  in  French 
Republicanism  as  representing  the  tem- 
per of  the  people,  and  observes: 

"To  the  French  themselves  the  Repub- 
lic appears  not  so  much  national  as  par- 
ti/.an.  I  long,  with  the  best  of  them,  for 
the  time  when  it  shall  no  longer  be  par- 
tisan, but  national.  But  even  then  we 
shall  be  truer  to  the  full  splendor  of  the 
past  if  we  salute  the  Republic  as  France, 
and  not  France  as  the  Republic." 

The  work  is  delightfully  written  with  a 
leisurely  air  of  personal  reminiscences  and 
full  of  those  secure  generalities  which  can 
be  made  only  as  a  result  of  genuine  ex- 
perience. The  writer  indulges  in  no  the- 
ories or  speculations.  He  speaks  as  a 
man  might  talk  to  his  friends  at  a  dinner- 
table,  and  everything  he  says  is  clear, 
kindly,  and  full  of  point. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

War. 
By  Arthur  STRINGER. 

From  hill  to  hill  he  harried  me; 

He  stalked  me  day  and  night; 
He  neither  knew  nor  hated  me; 

Nor  his  nor  mine  the  fight. 

He  killed  the  man  who  stood  by  me, 

For  such  they  made  his  law; 
Then  foot  by  foot  I  fought  to  him, 

Who  neither  knew  nor  saw. 

I  trained  my  rifle  on  his  heart; 

He  leapt  up  in  the  air. 
The  screaming  ball  tore  through  his  breast, 

And  lay  embedded  there. 

Lay  hot  embedded  there,  and  yet 

Hissed  home  o'er  hill  and  sea 
Straight  to  the  aching  heart  of  one 

Who'd  wronged  not  mine  nor  me! 

-From  "  The  Woman  in  the  Rain,  and  Other  Poems' 
(Little,  Brown   &  Co.). 


Dominion. 
By  Charles  Buxton  Going. 

I  have  lured  him  with  opaline  lights 
And  sung  him  to  confident  sleep — 

And  then,  in  the  horror  of  nights, 
I  have  strangled  his  cry  in  the  deep. 

I  have  purred  at  his  feet  on  the  sand 
And  whispered  of  love  to  his  sail. 

Till,  far  from  the  sheltering  land, 

I  have  swept  him  to  death  in  the  gale. 

I  have  promised  him  substance  and  store 
If  he  gave  me  his  sons  and  his  fleet; 

And  then,  having  cozened  him  sore, 
I  have  cast  up  his  dead  at  his  feet. 

But  he  spans  me  with  log  and  with  lead, 
He  brands  me  with  marks  for  his  ken; 

He  buries  the  tale  of  his  dead. 

And  turns  his  ships  seaward  again. 

— McClure's  (December). 


One  of  These   Little   Ones. 

By  Elsa   Barker. 

O  little  child,  O  wide-eyed  wondering  child! 
Well  do  I  know  you  are  a  captured  wild 
Bird  from  the  outer  blue,  that  beats  its  wings 
Against  the  barriers  of  material  things. 
How  many  miles  into  the  awful  vast 
Your  mother  must  have  soared — to  seize  you  fast 
And  bring  you  back  with  her,  to  be  a  white 
Proof  of  the  fearless  journey!     The  sunlight 
Still  half  bewilders  you,  and  in  your  sleep 
You  smile  because  the  darkness  is  so  deep 
After  the  earth-glare,  and  the  rest  so  kind 
After  the  search  for  One  you  cannot  find. 

You  are  the  Dream  made  flesh.     You  are  the  grail 
Pilgrim — another,  passionate  and  frail. 
Leaving  the  House  of  Beauty  for  the  quest 
Of  that  high  Vision  by  no  man  possest. 
Indomitable  must  be  God's  desire 
To  realize  Life's  secret  and  acquire 
Mastery,  when  He  sends  you  one  by  one, 
Eternally,  to  question  the  bright  sun 
And  the  dark  earth  and  the  indifferent  stars! 
O  Baby,  will  you  pass  the  gulden  bars 
Guarding  the  pathway  to  the  great  abode? 
Or  will  you  leave  your  dust  to  make  the  road 
Softer  for  one  who  follows?      I  am  blind. 
Even  as  Love  or  Justice,  and  1  find 
No  answer    to  the  riddle  that  has  wrung 
The  souls  of  mothers  since  the  world  was  young. 
— The  Smart  Set  (December). 


Use  ordinary  soap  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses; Ivory  Soap  for  better-than-ordi- 
nary  purposes. 

That  is  the  rule  in  most  households; 
and  it  is  a  good  rule. 

Take,  for  example,  a  garment  such  as 
is  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  is  too 
valuable,  too  dainty,  too  fragile  to  be 
cleansed  with  any  other  than  Ivory  Soap. 

The  same  remark  holds  good  in  the 
case  of  a  hundred  other  articles — colored 
goods,  wash  silks,  lawns,  dimities,  cur- 
tains, etc.  The  safest,  best,  and  only 
right  way  to  launder  them  is  with  Ivory 
Soap. 

There  is  no   "free"   (uncombined)  alkali  in   Ivory  Soap.      That 
is  why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 

Ivory  Soap  -  9945^foo  Per   Cent.  Pure. 
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Witt 


The   fire-proof   ash-can 
that  won't  wear  out 

A  can  that  meets  the  biff-bang  of  the  ash-man  without 
turning  a  rivet  or  showing  a  dent. 

WITT'S. 

Other  ash-cans  are  soldered  ;  they  dent,  split  open  at  the 
seams — show  the  hard  life  thev  lead  a  little  more  every  week. 

WITT'S  won't. 

It's  got  a  corrugated  one-piece  steel  body.  It's  so  flanged, 
riveted,  steel-banded,  that  it  can't  split. 

One  man  writes  us  he's  used  his  Witt's  Can  constantly  for 
eight  years  and  it's  good  as  new. 

And  the  neat  way  it  takes  care  of  ashes — without  any  dust 
or  danger  of  FIRE — is  wonderful. 

Witt's  Can  is  made  in  Ohio.  You  can  get  it  anywhere  in  the  I'nited 
States.     Known  by  the  yellow  label     Witt's. 

If  YOUR  dealer  hasn't  Witt's  don't  waste  time  over  imitations.  Senc 
to  us  for  Witt's.  If  you  don't  like  it  we'll  pay  return  charges  and  refund 
your  money. 

Three  Sizes  :— No.  i,  15',  x  25  inches  ;  No.  2,  iS  x  25  ;    No.?,: 
25.     Witt's  Pail,  No.  7,  5  gallons  ;  No.  8,  7  gallons ;  No.  9,  10  gallons. 


Address 


"T?ft  Fire-proof  and 
water-proof  bottom 


The  Witt  Cornice  Co. 

DEPT.  K.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Illustration  shows  furnace  with  COS' 

ing  cut  out,  to  show  how  coal  is 

forced  up  under  fire— which 

burns  on  top. 


EXPERIENCE  is  a  teacher  that 
never  takes  a  vacation— 


Experience  has  proved  warm  air  to  be  the  heat 
conducive  to  best  health.     Underfeed  heat  is  not 
only  clean  and  uniform,  insuring  fewer  colds,  but  it  is  the  cheapest  heat.     The 

Peck -Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace 

Saves  one- half  to  two- thirds  on  Coal  Bills 

HERE'S  HOW:— In  the  Underfeed  low-priced  slack  burns  aBeasily  and  yields  as  much  heat 
as  high-priced  anthracite.  Figure  the  difference  in  cost.  The  saving  is  yours.  Smoke  and 
gases,  wasted  in  other  furnaces,  must  pass  thru  the  flame,  are  consumed  and  turned  into  heat, 
for  all  the  fire  is  on  top  in  the  Underfeed— a  furnace  which  soon  pays  for  itself. 

E.  C.  Hamilton,  of  Washington,  C.  H.,an  Underfeed  user,  answering  an  inquirer,  Writes: 

"The  Underfeed  is  the  cheapest  fur-  feeds,  costs  $4.50  to  84.75  a  ton.     We 

nace  on  the  market,  because  of  its  dura-  heat  8  rooms  and  2  halls.    I  am  glad  to 

bility  and  capacity  for  retaining  heat,  tell  the  story  of  my  good  fortune  in  the 

It  is  very  easy  to  manage  and  requires  selection  of  a   furnace,  so   that   those 

but  little  attention.   I  use  a  cokeingcoal  who   are  looking  for  comfort  in  heat, 

—  West   Virginia    Slack  —  delivered    at  and  economy  in  fuel  can  have  the  bene- 

S1.50  a  ton.    Pocahontas,  used  in  top-  fit  of  my  experience." 

We'd  be  glad  to  send  a  lot  of  fac-simile  testimonials,  just  as  full  of  saving  cheer,  with  our  iliu 
Underfeed  Booklet,  describing  this  furnace  marvel.  Heating  plans  and  services  of  our  Engineering  Depa 
are  yours — FREE.     Write  today,  giving  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

THE  PECK- WILLIAMSON  CO.,  304  W.  Fifth  Street,  CINCINNATI,  C 

DEALERS— HaOe  You  Read  Our  Proposition 
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Christmas     Shoppers 

Buy  your  presents  earlj — early  in  tlie  day  and  early  in  December, 
That  -will  toe  your  l>i&r^jest  gift  of  the  holidays  to  the  workers  be- 
hind   the    counters    and    on    the    delivery    "wagons. 


ence  in  your  night's  rest.      Ordinary  comforts  are  heavy — but  not  warm. 
compact  mass — a  good  conductor, — the  heat  of  the  body  goes  right  through. 


LEEP    under   % 
"Maish"  once — 
and  you  will  won 
you  ever  endured  the 
weight  of  ordinary 
ou  wouldn't  believe 
make  such  a  differ- 
Their  filling  is  a 


Maish 

are  Iuxuriouslv  warm  and  won 


Lamina  ted 
Cotton  DoWn 


Com/orts 


are  Iuxuriouslv  uarm  and  wonderfully  light.  The  filling  of  the  "Maish"  is  a  continuous  soft,  fluffy, snow-white 

layer,  full  of  tiny  air-cells, — non-conductors  that  keep  the  body  warmth  in, 
V\  e  want  to  shoos  you  this  beautiful  filling, 

We  want  you  to  know  the  absolute  restjulness  of  sleep  under  a  Maish 
Comfort.    If  you  will  send  us  your  address,  we  will  send  you  free  a  section 
V  H    cut  trom  a  Maish  Comfort,  together  with  samples  of  Maish  coverings  in 

»    ■    :icw  and  beautiful  patterns  in  silkolene,  sateen  and  silk,  and  "COMFORT" 
M    — a  book  of  interesting  facts  about  bedding. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  gift  for  Christmas  that  will  give  the  most 
M    pleasure,  and  is  as  useful  as  it  is  beautiful,  send  a  "  Maish." 

The  best  stores  have  the  Maish,  all  sizes:  Bassinette  (baby  comfort) 
Ik  H    Crib,  Single  bed,  Double  bed,  Extra  long  and  Extra  large.     Ask  for  them. 

^■^■Bjk^jt  .^wrvM^S  If  your  dealer  hasn't  the  Maish,  do  not  accept  a  substitute;  do  not  accept 

H^^^^^^fl  I    rnhealthful,  heavy  comforts  nor  risk  contagion  from  comforts  filled   with 

*^^^^^^^^^^"™^^^^™^^^    "shoddy" — second-hand  clothing  ground  up  unwashed — or  mill  waste. 
*,  Maish  Laminated  Cotton  Down  Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  the  name  of  a  dealer  who  has  the  Maish 
The  wonderful  filling  that  makes         or  supply  you  direct,  A 

Maish  Comforts  so  waem  and  "™<- iffrie;„  free  section  of  filing, samples  of  coverings  and  boo\,nday>   ' 

i  135  Bank  Street,      The    Chas.  A.  Maish    Co.       Cincinnati 


PERSONAL 

A  Douma  Leader  Coming.-  Paul  Milyukoff, 
Conservative  leader  in  the  Dourr.a.  is  coming  to  ad- 
dress the  Civic  Forum  of  New  York  City.  Milyu- 
koff i?  considered  by  many  the  most  striking  figure 
of  the  Opposition  in  Russia  to-day,  and  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats.  If  a 
constitutional  government  might  be  established  in 
Pussia  at  the  present  time,  he  might  easily  be  the 
choice  of  the  people  for  the  country's  first  prime 
minister.  A  writer  in  the  Washington  Post  speaks 
of  his  charming  personality  ard  of  his  prospective 
visit  to  America.     As  he  puts  it: 

Heretofore  you  have  heard  only  the  revolution- 
ists. Like  the  leaders  of  the  Left,  Milyukoff  has 
suffered  imprisonment  for  his  activit-es ;  but,  unlike 
them,  he  does  not  now  advocate  such  extreme  doc- 
trines. Milyukoff  is  keeping  to  the  "middle  of  the 
road,"  making  what  he  believes  to  be  the  best  of  the 
present  situation.  He  is  an  out-and-out  Opportu- 
nist, and  holds  the  Extremists  to  be  little  better  than 
enemies  to  Russia's  future. 

It  was  only  two  weeks  ago  that  I  was  in  Milyukoff 's 
horn1;.  He  lives  on  the  third  floor  of  a  typical  St. 
Petersburg  apartment-house,  where  each  room  is 
larger  than  a  whole  New  York  flat  and  the  staircases 
are  made  of  sohd  stone.  I  told  him  that  the  Civic 
Forum  wished  him  to  speak  on  "What  is  happen- 
ing in  Russia  to-day,  and  what  will  happen  to- 
morrow!" No  one  knows  the  situation  there  better 
than  Milyukoff,  and  his  point  of  view  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  congenial  to  the  American  public. 

He  was  enthusiastic  over  the  opportunity  to 
speak  in  New  York,  and  said  that,  while  he  regretted 
his  inability  to  stay  longer,  he  regarded  the  privilege 
of  one  appearance  before  a  New  York  audience 
worth  while,  even  tho  it  took  three  weeks  of  steady 
travel  to  make  it. 

Everything  Milyukoff  writes  is  circulated  broad- 
cast over  Rvissia,  and  whenever  he  speaks  he  is 
heard  by  as  many  people  as  the  police  will  permit. 
He  is  the  editor  of  the  Retch,  a  conservative  period- 
ical which  has  several  times  been  confiscated  by  the 
police,  and  each  time  has  promptly  resumed  publi- 
cation Fortunately,  Milyukoff  has  some  means  of  his 
own,  coming  as  he  does  from  a  fairly  well-to-do  Mos- 
cow family  of  the  university  class;  so  he  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  newspaper  for  support. 

It  was  in  Moscow,  while  a  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity, that  Milyukoff  planned  the  first  university  ex- 
tension work  ever  started  in  Russia,  and,  for  his 
pains,  was  forced  to  resign  his  professorship  by  the 
government.  The  Bulgarian  government  then  of- 
fered him  the  same  chair  in  the  National  University 
at  Sofia,  and  he  worked  there  two  years  before  the 
Russian  government,  learning  of  his  success,  invited 
Bulgaria  to  let  him  go.  Watched  by  the  police,  he 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg. 

He  was  the  choice  of  the  people  for  member  of 
the  first  Douma,  elected  in  May,  1906;  but  the  gov- 
ernment persistently  opposed  his  choice,  filing  a 
process  against,  him,  and  following  this  up  with  a 
proclamation  that  no  one  then  in  conflict  with  the 
law  could  qualify  as  a  member  for  election.  Milyu- 
koff was,  therefore,  not  elected;  but  he  attended 
every  session  of  this  first  Douma,  practically  direct- 
ing the  proceedings  of  his  party  from  the  Strangers' 
box,  and  taking  part  in  all  conferences  outside  of 
the  Assembly  Hall.  He  was  elected  to  the  second 
Douma,  and  has  just  been  reelected  to  the  third. 


An  American  "  Grace  Darling." — Human 
Life,  for  December,  tells  the  story  of  Ida  Lewis,  an 
American  "Grace  Darling,"  who  has  just  been  hon- 
ored by  Congress.  This  wonderful  woman  has  spent 
fifty  years  of  her  life  in  a  lone  lighthouse  off  t he 
harbor  of  Newport,  on  a  cluster  of  giant  rocks. 
These  years  have  been  full  of  heroism.     To  quote. 

Think  of  spending  practically  the  whole  of  your 

When  Sleep  Fails,  Take 
HORSFOKD'S   ACID    PHOSPHATE. 

Half  a  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of  water  just  before 
retiring  brings  refreshing  sleep. 
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life  there,  seventeen  years  of  it  with  a  paralytic 
father,  never  missing  a  night  away  from  the  beacon 
light,  always  faithful  to  duty,  performing  daring 
feats  of  rescue,  and  even  more  daring  feats  of  fidelity 
to  <luty,  as  has  Miss  Ida  Lewis,  the  "Grace  Darling" 
of  America. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  record  of  fortitude  and 
bravery  that  well  deserved  the  American  Cross  of 
Honor  which  has  just,  been  conferred  upon  this 
wonderful  old  woman,  who,  in  the  words  of  the  in- 
scription upon  the  medal,  "has  rendered  greater  serv- 
ice tending  toward  the  saving  of  life  than  any  Other 
woman  in  the  country."  This  recognition  to  "Mis 
tress  Wilson,"  who  is  now  in  her  sixty-ninth  year,  is 
one  that  is  worn  but  by  few  people  in  this  country. 
and  one  that  has  been  bestowed  vipon  only  King 
Edward  of  England,  as  honorary  member  and  patron 
of  the  Royal  Life  Boat  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 
The  keeper  of  the  famous  Lime  Rock  Lighthouse  has 
been  honored  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
visitors  in  America,  including  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
Vice-President  Colfax.  General  Sherman,  and  Ad- 
miral Dewey. 

"You  arc  greater  than  a  warrior,  Miss  Lewis,  be- 
cause while  a  warrior  slays,  you  save,"  is  the  tribute 
General  Grant  paid  the  heroine  of  the  seas  when  he 
visited  her  in  iKftij,  while  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years  Miss  Lewis  had 
saved  seven  lives,  and  her  fame  had  extended  to  the 
White  House. 

"I'd  get  wet  up  to  my  arm-pits,  if  necessary,"  said 
General  Grant,  "to  come  and  see  you." 

The  venerable  old  lady  has  an  official  record  of 
saving  eighteen  lives,  and  the  neat  interior  of  the  light- 
house is  covered  with  medals  and  trophies,  anion-; 
them  a  silver  medal  from  the  New  York  Life  Saving 
Association,  for  the  rescue  of  two  men  in  the  harbor 
in  a  storm  in  March,  1869.  A  hand-painted  llag  pic- 
turing the  rescue  is  a  gift  of  the  late  Colonel  Jim 
Fiske,  who  established  the  Fall  River  Line.  A  fine 
rowing-boat  is  the  present  of  the  citizens  of  Newport, 
who  made  the  occasion  memorable  by  a  grand  parade 
in  which  Miss  Lewis  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
men  through  the  streets  of  Newport,  sitting  in  the 
boat  they  presented.  Upon  that  occasion  she  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  State  and  city.  A  gold 
medal  was  presented  in  188 1  by  an  act  of  Congress 
for  rescuing  from  drowning  at  least  thirteen  people. 
For  twenty-five  years  Miss  Lewis's  father  was  the 
official  keeper  of  the  Lime  Rock  Lighthouse,  but 
seventeen  years  of  that  time  he  was  a  hopeless  invalid 
and  his  daughter  kept  the  vigil. 

She  is  happy,  she  says,  and  the  peace  of  the  rock  is 


BEGAN  YOUNG 
H»d  "Coffee  Nerves"  from  Youth 


"When  very  young  I  began  using  coffee 
mid  continued  up  to  the  past  six  months," 
writes  a  Texas  girl. 

"  I  had  been  exceedingly  nervous,  thin 
ami  very  sallow.  After  quitting  coffee  and 
drinking  Postum  Food  Coffeeabout  a  month 
my  nervousness  disappeared  and  has  never 
returned.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  I 
am  a  primary  teacher  and  have  kept  right 
on  with  my  work. 

"  My  complexion  now  is  clear  and  rosy, 
my  skin  soft  and  smooth.  As  a  good  com- 
plexion was  something  I  had  greatly  desired, 
I  feel  amply  repaid  even  tho  this  were  the 
only  benefit  derived  from  drinking  Postum. 

"  Before  beginning  its  use  I  had  suffered 
greatly  from  indigestion  and  headache; 
these  troubles  are  now  unknown. 

"  Best  of  all,  I  changed  from  coffee  to 
Postum  without  the  slightest  inconvenience; 
did  not  even  have  a  headache.  Have  known 
coffee  drinkers,  who  were  visiting  me.  to  use 
Postum  a  week  without  being  aware  that 
they  were  not  drinking  coffee. 

"  I  have  known  several  to  begin  the  use 
of  Postum  and  drop  it  because  they  did  not 
boil  it  properly.  After  explaining  how  it 
should  be  prepared,  they  have  tried  it  again 
and  pronounced  it  delicious." 

Name  given  by  l'ostum  Co.,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.  Read  the  booklet,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 


FURS 

FOR  THE 

Whole  Family 

OUR  plan  of  making-  t'urs  to  measure  and  selling  them 
by  mail  is  a  great  convenience  to  fur  buyers.  It  brings 
our  big  fur  factory  right  to  your  home.  From  our  Style 
Book  you  make  your  selection,  send  us  your  measure, 
we  make  the  furs  to  fit  at  prices  that  will  save  you 
some    money,     and     we     send     them     to    you    on     approval. 


MADE     TO 
MEASURE 


Our  made-to-order  furs  and 
fur  garments  have  a  distinctive 
and  exclusive  style;  fit  well,  sit 
well  and  have  that  comfortable, 
snug  feeling  that  cannot  always 
be  claimed  for  ready-made  furs. 
They  are  handsomely  trimmed 
and  thoroughly  well  made 
throughout. 

We  also  remodel  and 
repair  all  kinds  of  fur 
garments.     Look 
yours    o  ve  r .      If 
they  need  repairing 
let  us  quote  you  a 
price  for  making 
them     practically 
as    good   as    new. 
Don't    delay,   but 
write    to  us   today 
— tell  us  all  about 
the  condition  of  your 
furs  so  we  can  quote 
you  a  price  intelligently 


We  tan — we  mo  u  n  t — w  e 
manufacture — are  the  biggest, 
best-equipped  mail-order  firm 
in  the  fur  business,  with  patrons 
in  every  City  and  State  in  the 
Union  where  furs  are  worn. 

Send  us  your  raw  Skins  and 
Hides  and  we  will  make  them 
into     Coats,      Automobile 
Coats,   Jackets.    Robes. 
Gloves,  Mittens,  Rugs, 
etc.       If    we    don't 
suit    you,     we     get 
no  paw     We  refer 
by    permission     t<> 
First    State    Rank 
and  First  Nation- 
al    Bank,    Three 
Rivers.    Mich. 

Write  today  for 
Catalog  D. 

THE  NATIONAL  FUR 
AND  TANNING  CO. 

THREE    RIVERS,    MICH.,  U.   S.  A. 
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AN  OLD-TIME 

GIFT— AND 
THE  GIFT  OF 
TO-DAY  IS  A 


% 


WATCH 

It  was  the  mark  of  a  gentleman  sixty  years  ago. 
Few  possible  gifts  still  bear  the  same  sentiment  of 
exceptional  personal  regard.  As  accurate  as  a 
star — the  recognized  standard  where  time  is  vital. 

Prices,  $35  to  $150.     Write  for  copy  of  "Watch  Wisdom." 

E.    HOWARD  WATCH   CO..    Hammer   St.,    Waltham.    Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


School  Books 


of  All 

Publishers 


At  Wholesale  Prices 


Library  Books 
and  Dictionaries 
Mng&l  ttes,P)ay9  nod  Entertainment  Books,  Teal  ihers'HelpS, 

Key!     I  -  Music,   8    ie    Books,  Hups,  Globes,  Black- 

boards, Books  (or  Sell  Edui  si  on.     Catalog  Free,  postpaid,  on  request. 

HALL  A  JldRKARV,   '-'41  Wabash  Arei.ii-,   Chicago,   III. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


Allfiindanf  this  bank  areinvestedin  first  mortgages 
on  improved  real  estate  in  Georgia  cities  and  Vil- 
lages. Onrroiipon  certificatesotOeposit,  based  on 
realty  loans,  yield  interest  at  the  rate  of  G%  per  an- 
num    Write  to  the  President  Tor  booklet  ,4F" 


EQUITABLE  BANKING  6  LOAN  CO. 

CEO. A.SMITH.  Phes.  MACON,   CA 


THE 


FIDELITY  OP  GRSURLTY  GO. 


1876 


OF  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE   F.    SEWARD,  President 
ROBERT  J.    HILLAS,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 
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FIDELITY 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM   BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE    GLASS 
BURGLARY 
FLY  WHEEL 


This  Company  has  been  engaged  in  the  several  MINOR  MISCELLANE- 
OUS LINES  of  insurance  for  over  THIRTY  YEARS,  and  has  built  up  gradu- 
ally and  prudently  A  VERY  LARGE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BUSINESS. 
Its  annual  income  from  premiums  is  nearly  SIX  MILLIONS  of  dollars.  Its 
business  is  protected  by  assets  of  nearly  EIGHT  MILLIONS,  including  an 
unearned  premium  reserve  of  over  THREE  MILLIONS  of  dollars,  and  a 
special  reserve  against  contingent  claims  of  over  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF 
MILLIONS.  It  has  paid  over  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLIONS  to  its  policy 
holders  FOR  LOSSES.  Its  constant  effort  is  to  give  its  clients  not  only 
INSURANCE  indemnity,  but  prompt  and  effective  INSPECTION  and 
ADJUSTING  SERVICES. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


CAPITAL       -     $1,000,000.00    SURPLUS    (June  30)    $1,622,129.12 

DIRECTORS 

DUMONT  CLARKE  GEO.  B.  IDE  WM.  J.  MATHESON  ANTON  A.  RAVEN 

WM.  P.  DIXON  W.  G.  LOW  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR  JOHN  L.  RIKER 

ALFRED  W.  HOYT  J.  G.  McCULLOUGH        HENRY  E.  PIERREPONT        W.  EMLEN  ROOSEVELT 

GEO.  F.  SEWARD 

Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

Agents  in  all  considerable  towns 


contentment  to  her.  She  seldom  goes  ashore  and 
has  declared  that  she  prefers  to  spend  the  remaining 
years  of  her  life  keeping  the  old  beacon  at  Lime  Rock 
Lighthouse,  at  the  paltry  sum  of  $750  a  year. 


How  Writers  Write.— It  is  sometimes  hard  to 
realize  that  the  easy-flowing  style  of  some  of  our 
novelists  is  not  "dashed  off"  in  a  glow  of  inspiration 
that  always  brings  the  right  word  precisely  to  the 
right  place.  Yet  it  is  an  old  saying  that  "easy  wri- 
ting makes  hard  reading,"  and  many  authors  frankly 
confess  that  their  best  work  is  their  hardest  work. 
A  writer  in  Life  tells  us  that  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 
owns  up  to  making  "about  ten  million"  changes  in 
his  original  manuscript  before  it  suits  him,  and 
turns  out  about  a  thousand  words  a  day,  working 
five  hours.  He  only  devotes  half  the  year  to  liter- 
ary work,  but  "as  he  is  an  engineer  and  artist  as 
well,  he  can  scarcely  be  classed  among  the  idle 
rich."     The  same  author  says  of  George  Ade: 

"For  a  good  many  years,"  writes  George  Ade 
from  his  Hazelden  Farm  at  Brook,  Ind.,  "I  did  my 
so-called  'literary  work,'  six  days  a  week,  in  a  noisy 
newspaper  office,  with  the  big  presses  thundering 
below  and  the  Mergenthalers  clicking  above.  There- 
fore I  rind  it  difficult  to  convince  people  that  I  now 
require  absolute  quiet,  the  curtains  half  drawn,  and 
violets  on  the  table. 

"During  recent  years  I  have  done  most  of  my 
work  in  the  summer  months  here  at  the  farm,  which 
is  a  quiet  spot  beyond  the  reach  of  the  insurance  so- 
licitor, the  book  agent,  and  the  young  lady  elocu- 
tionist who  wants  a  monolog  written.  I  do  most  of 
my  work  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  eleven  a.m. 
and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  done  a  full  day's  task 
unless  I  turn  out  one  thousand  words.  I  never  have 
learned  to  use  the  typewriter,  altho  I  occasionally 
dictate,  but  only  when  I  have  the  material  very 
well  blocked  out  in  my  mind.  It  happens  that  my 
story  manuscripts  usually  go  through  without  many 
changes,  but  the  dialog  of  a  play  needs  to  be  tinkered 
over  and  condensed  a  great  deal." 

Marion  Crawford  has  always  been  a  prolific  writer. 
His  novels  appear  with  a  regularity  which  is  almost 
mechanical.  He  is  a  tireless  worker.  To  quote 
again : 

An  ingenuous  person  on  an  ocean  liner,  noting 
F.  Marion  Crawford's  industry  at  sea,  asked  him 
why  he  worked  so  hard.  "To  make  a  living,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Crawford,  blithely — a  simple  and  com- 
prehensive explanation  that  had  not  occurred  to 
his  questioner  In  all  the  years  since  "Mr.  Isaacs" 
made  him  famous,  the  author  of  "Ave  Roma"  has 
been  a  tireless  and  a  methodical  worker.  He  writes 
all  the  year  round — in  Sorrento,  on  his  travels,  dur- 
ing his  visits  to  New  York,  wherever  he  happens  to 
be.  He  uses  a  pen,  rarely  dictates  anything;  and 
tho  he  makes  many  corrections,  he  seldom  changes 
a  plan. 


A  Remarkable  Business  Woman. — Miss  Mary 
E.  Orr,  probably  the  first  woman  ever  to  enter  the 
directorate  of  a  great  American  corporation,  is  the 
subject  of  a  short  sketch  in  the  December  Success. 
Miss  Orr  is  the  assistant  treasurer  and  director  of  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Company.  The  fact  that  she 
has  won  her  place  in  the  business  world  by  her  own 
effort  is  a  remarkable  phase  of  her  story.  She  began 
with  a  salary  of  six  dollars  a  week  and  has  now 
placed  herself  with  the  few  remarkable  business 
women  of  the  world.     To  quote  in  part: 

Twenty-four  years  ago  Miss  Orr  decided  to  aban- 
don her  plan  to  become  a  teacher,  and,  altho  she  was 
already  nearly  through  her  normal  training-course, 
she  began  learning  to  operate  a  typewriter.  After 
a  brief  training  she  took  her  first  position  as  copyist 
in  the  Commercial  Typewriting  Office,  in  New  York 
City,  at  six  dollars  a  week.  Miss  Orr  soon  demon- 
strated that  "she  could  copy  neatly  and  well — so  well 
that  her  salary  was  soon  advanced  to  ten  dollars  a 
week .  Shortly  afterward  her  salary  was  raised  again , 
this  time  to  fifteen  dollars. 
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Miss  Orr  had  begun  to  "arrive."  Next  came  a 
partnership  with  her  former  employer  under  the  name 
of  Stewart  &  Orr.  The  new  firm  did  copying  of  all 
kinds.  The  office  was  located  in  the  great  financial 
and  insurance  district  in  New  York,  and  business 
was  good. 

Shortly  after  this  Miss  Orr  opened  another  or  y  ng 
office  under  her  own  name,  and  while  she  was  in  busi- 
ness for  herself,  she  entered  a  speed  contest  in  order 
to  demonstrate  her  ability  to  do  typewriting  fast  and 
also  to  do  it  well.  In  August,  1888,  an  international 
typewriting  contest  was  held  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
ir^which  she  took  part,  winning  the  gold  medal,  which 
represented  the  championship  of  the  world.  There 
were  ten  contestants.  Her  record  was  y8.7  words 
per  minute  for  ten  minutes. 

Speaking  of  this  Miss  Orr  says: 

"Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in  knowing  how  I 
happened  to  enter  that  contest.  A  short  time  pre- 
vious to  this,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  in  connection  with 
an  article  on  typewriters  which  they  were  preparing 
for  their  encyclopedia,  had  requested  the  different 
typewriter  companies  to  select  an  operator  to  write 
certain  matter  on  their  different  machines.  One  day 
while  I  was  busy  at  my  office  Mr.  John  F.  McClain, 
now  vice-president  of  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Company,  requested  me  to  write  a  short  article  for 
him  from  dictation.  I  did  so,  and  when  I  had  fin- 
ished he  said,  'That  is  the  best  result  yst  attained, 
and  the  others  have  been  practising  for  some  days 
on  the  matter.' 

"He  then  explained  his  mission,  and  said  that  he 
had  tried  several  operators  and  had  about  decided  on 
one,  when  a  lady  who  ran  a  large  copying  office  in  this 
city  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  me.  He  told  her  he  had 
not,  nor  had  he  ever  heard  of  me.  He  then  decided  to 
defer  the  selection  and  came  over  to  my  office.  A  few 
days  later  I  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Remington 
company  in  connection  with  the  encyclopedia  article. 

"Up  to  this  time  I  had  no  idea  that  I  could  write 
faster  than  many  others.  From  the  beginning  my 
ambition  had  been  to  have  the  copy  that  I  turned  out 
iust  right,  and  I  think  I  owe  much  of  my  success  to 
this.  In  the  Toronto  contest  the  committee  com- 
mented on  the  accuracy  of  my  copy,  which  was  of 
course    an    advantage,   as   errors    were    deducted    in 


PUT  AWAY  PICKLES 

Mathematician  Figures  Out  the  Food 

Question. 


If  anyone  requires  a  clear  head  it  is  the 
teacher  of  mathematics,  lie  must  reason 
in  the  abstract,  as  it  were,  and  full  concen- 
tration of  mind  is  necessary  if  correct  results 
are  to  be  forthcoming. 

An  Ohio  man  writes  : 

"I  am  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  for 
15  years  prior  to  four  years  ago,  I  either 
took  a  lunch  composed  of  cold  sandwiches, 
pickles,  etc.,  to  school  or  hurried  home  and 
quickly  ate  a  hot  dinner. 

"The  result  was  I  went  to  my  afternoon 
work  feeling  heavy,  dull  of  brain  and  gen- 
erally out  of  sorts.  Finally,  I  learned  about 
Grape-Nuts  and  began  to  use  it  for  my  noon- 
day lunch. 

"From  the  first  I  experienced  a  great 
change  for  the  better.  The  heavy,  unpleas- 
ant feeling  and  sour  stomach,  caused  by  the 
former  diet,  disappeared.  The  drowsy  lan- 
guor and  disinclination  to  work  soon  gave 
way  to  a  brightness  and  vim  in  my  after- 
noon work,  a  feeling  entirely  new  to  me. 

'' My  brain  responded  promptly  to  the 
requirements  put  upon  it,  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  the  results  have  been 
lasting  and  more  satisfactory,  the  longer  I 
have  used  Grape-Nuts  as  a  food. 

"My  wife  had  been  suffering  from  weak 
stomach  accompanied  by  sick  headaches 
nearly  all  her  life.  She  is  invariably  re- 
lieved of  these  when  she  sticks  to  Grape- 
Nuts,  either  eaten  dry  or  with  milk.  Her 
stomach  has  gradually  grown  stronger  and 
her  headaches  less  frequent  since  she  began 
to  eat  Grape-Nuts."  "There's  a  Reason." 
Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  the  booklet,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
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"D  EM  EMBER  the  man  who 
said  that  if  beauty  was  only 
skin   deep,   it   was    deep    enough 
for  him  ? 

"Just    so    with    a    watch    case. 
After   making    our   cases  to  get 
them  right  all  through — we  polish 
and  engrave  them  till  they  look 
as  good  as  they   are.     All   the    gold  filled   cases  are 
extra  heavy  and  guaranteed  for  20  years. 

"Notice  the  close  examination  this  inspector  gives — 
the  skillful  finishing  touches  here  and  there,  bringing 
the  design  out  clear  and  sharp  as  only  an  expert  knows 
how  to  do." 

We   spend    $30,000    a    year 
on    the    inspection    alone    of 


Entir&vinO 
Cases 


watches. 

This  is  but  one  more  reason  why  we  call  the 


"The  Watch  for  the  Great 
American     People. 

$2  to  $36 

Every  step  taken  in  making  a  T&JHae&MZ 
is  a  straight  stride  toward  solid  value— every 
process  adds  definite  worth.  The  7kdliie£zA& 
is  the  only  medium  priced  watch  with  both 
case  and  movement  made  under  one  roof 
each  to  exactly  fit  the  other.  Look  inside 
for  the  ironclad  guarantee. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  ^L^S^o* 
watches.  If  he  does  not  keep  them,  send 
us  his  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send 
you  a  free  copy  of  the  most  beautiful  book 
ever  attempted  by  any  watch  manufacturer 
— our  splendid  new  catalog  of  watches  for 
men  and  women.  We  will  see  that  you  get 
through  your  dealer  any  watch  that  you 
want.  Write  us  to-day  and  remember  to 
give  us  your  jeweler's  name. 

NEW  ENGLAND  WATCH  CO. 
119  Dover  Street  Waterbury,  Conn. 


No.  1771— Actual  Size.     Open  Face.     Screw  Back 
ami  Bezel.     20  Year  Guarantee.     $9.00. 

No.  84'il— Actual  Size.    Open  Face.     10  KL  Gold 
Filled   Case.        TO  Year    Guarantee.        $11.25. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT  I  EVER  TRIED 

'iCEVERAL  months  ago  I  bought  your  Angle  Lamp   No.  202.     This  is  certainly  the  best  scheme  of 
*■*  lighting  I  have  ever  tried,"     writes  Mr.  Chas.  Winters,   Liberty  Centre,  N.  Y.     "In  my  estima- 
tion it  far  excels  either  Gas  or  Electricity  with  any  burner  made.        Everyone  remarks  about  it.      My 
lamp  is  burned  almost  every  night  from  2  to  6  hours  and  is  filled  but  once  a  week." 

Could  you  say  of  your  light  that  "it  is  the  best  light  I  eve* 
tried  excels  gas  or  electricity  with  any  burner  made?' 
Frankly,  could  you  savthat?  Then  here  is  a  fact  for  you  to 
consider:  Mr.  Winters,  who  can,  has.  does  say  these  things 
of  his  Angle  Lamp,  is  paying  '  ;1  to  ' ...  less  ior  a  light  that  "every 
one  remarks  about"  than  you  pay  for  one  nobody  notices, 
and  that  doesn't  suit  you  !  Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  a  little 
more  about  such  a  light? 

THE  ANGLE  LAMPS; 

is  a  new  method  of  lighting  which,  although  using  common 
kerosene  as  fuel,  employs  a  very  different  principle  of  burning 
that  oil  with  still  more  different  results.  It  eliminates  all 
smoke,  odor  and  trouble  ;  it  gives  you  a  surprisingly  brilliant, 
entirely  shadowless  light  of  exceptionally  soft,  attractive  qual- 
ity; and — at  the  same  time     it  also  saves  you  money. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  TRIAL  OFFER 

But  just  write  for  our  free  catalog  "47,"  fully  describing  The  Angle  Lamp  and  listing 
32  varieties  from  $2.00  up,  and  we'll  send  you  our  32-  page  book  free,  together  with  the 
trial  proposition.  Lighting  is  an  important  matter,  reader.  In  this  case  the  best  is  by 
far  the  cheapest ;  we  suggest  that  you   'do  it  now." 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO.,  Angle  Building,  159-161  West  24th  Street,  New  York 
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Direct  down  light. 
Brightest  illumina- 
tion on  table,  not 
wasted  on  ceiling. 
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The  Advance 
Favorite 


> 


Model  G 


h. 


$2,000 


Four  Cylinders — 25  Horse  power 

Every  day  of  service  adds  emphasis  to 
the  fact  that  the  chief  difference  between 
Cadillac  Model  G  and  cars  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive types  is  in  price,  not  performance. 
Time  after  time  it  has  proven  its  superiority 
over  competitors  of  double  its  cost  and 
thrice  its  rated  power.  Let  a  demonstrator 
convince  you  of  this  by  actual  tests  ;  then 
observe  the  long,  rangy  lines  of  the  car, 
its  simplicity  and  strength,  its  racy,  "  thor- 
oughbred'' appearance,  and  you  will  ap- 
preciate why  Model  G  is  the  advance 
favorite  for  1908. 

Speedy,  silent,  responsive,  always  de- 
pendable. Twenty-five  horse  power  (A. 
L.  A.  M.  rating)  ;  sliding  gear  transmission; 
shaft  drive  ;  100-inch  wheel  base.  De- 
scribed in  Catalog  GAD. 

Cadillac  Model  H,  a  luxurious  four-cyl- 
inder touring  car,  also  commends  itself  to 
your  attention.  Thirty-horse  power ;  50 
miles  an  hour;  $2,soo.  Described  in 
catalogue  HAD. 

The  Truth  About  the  Automobile 
and  What  it  Costs  to  Maintain  One 

is  the  title  of  a  64-page  booklet  of  actual 
facts  and  figures  compiled  from  sworn 
statements  of  a  large  number  of  users  of 
the  sturdy  single-cylinder  Cadillacs.  Get 
a  free  copy  of  this  valuable  brochure,  ask- 
ing for  Booklet  No.  2}  A  D.  It  contains 
many  surprises  for  those  who  have  been 
misled  into  believing  that  every  automo- 
bile is  an  expensive  luxury. 

These  smaller  Cadillacs — Model  S  Runa- 
bout, $850,  and  Model  T  Touring  Car, 
$1 ,000,  both  greatly  improved, are  described 
in  catalog  I  A  D 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


How  to  Breathe 

For  Health.  Strength 
and  Lndurance 

Send  for  my  64-page  illustrated 
book.  Lung  md  Muscle  Culture,  the 
most  instructive  treatise  ever  pub- 
lished on  the  vital  subject  of  Deep 
Breathing     Correct  and  Incor- 
rect Breathing  clearly  described 
with  diagrams  and  illustrations. 
The  information  given  in  this 
book  has  led  thousands  into  the 
correct     path    to     health    and 
Strength      <  )ver  200,000  already 
sold.      Sent  on  receipt  of  10c. 
(stamps  or  coin)      Address 

PAUL  von  BOECKMANN 

/.   piratory  Specialist 
■  SOBrirtol   Building,  600  Mk  At». 

Vw  Vi.rk 


I  arriving  at  the  final  result.     Then  I  taught  myself 
shorthand." 

After  mining  the  Remington  house,  Miss  Orr's 
duties  grew  like  the  fabulous  pumpkin-vine.  To-day 
all  the  confidential,  executive,  and  administrative 
matters  of  this  great  corporation  pass  through  her 
hands.  As  acting  treasurer  she  attends  to  the  finan- 
cial duties  of  treasurer  and  disburses  as  well  as  re- 
ceives the  funds  of  the  corporation.  She  has  entire 
charge  of  the  detail  work  of  the  secretary's  office, 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  and,  perhaps,  her  most  im- 
portant work,  is  her  general  oversight  of  the  work  of 
all  the  women  employed  by  the  Remington  Type- 
writer Company.  They  number  over  a  thousand  1 
and  are  employed  in  different  capacities  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  Miss  Orr's  business  to  get  in  touch  with 
them,  to  know  them,  and  to  know  their  character  and 
abilities,  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  make  the  proper 
recommendations  whenever  advancements,  promo- 
tions, or  dismissals  become  necessary.  She  made  her- 
self so  valuable  that  the  Remington  people  had  no 
alternative  but  to  make  her  a  member  of  their  board 
of  directors. 

In  a  personal  letter  concerning  the  opportunities 
and  possibilities  for  young  women  who  are  planning 
to  take  up  typewriting  as  a  serious  business,  Miss 
Orr  says 

"Regarding  the  possibilities  that  he  before  a  girl 
who  takes  up  shorthand  as  a  profession,  I  know-  of  no 
field  better  calculated  to  insure  advancement  to  one 
:  who  really  attends  to  busniess  and  is  ambitious  to 
succeed.  In  her  position  as  stenographer,  the  secrets 
'  of  a  business  are  entrusted  to  her.  As  a  rule  a  woman 
is  selected  in  large  corporations  to  fill  the  position 
of  confidential  secretary.  The  barrier  of  sex  is  fast 
being  broken  down,  and  the  capable  woman  who 
grasps  her  opportunities  is  not  confined  to  the  narrow 
sphere  that  some  would  have  us  believe. 

"We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the 
'pretty'  stenographer  being  the  only  one  who  need 
apply  for  a  position,  but  that  has  more  foundation  in 
J  fiction  than  in  fact ,  it  is  mainly  newspaper  talk.     An 
employer  is  looking  for  a  girl  who  can  do  things  and 
'  do  them  right,  and  it  matters  little  to  him  whether 
j  or  not  nature  has  endowed  her  with  beauty,  so  long  as 
she  combines  a   neat   and   tidy   appearance  with  a 
i  business-like    manner.       Ability    is    the    thing    that 
1  counts  here  as  elsewhere.      It  is  a  girl  of  ability  and 
j  the  one  who  proves  herself  trustworthy  who  is  wanted 
I  and  who  succeeds,  and  ability  is  ofttimes  simply  the 
'product  of  one's   talents   multiplied   into  one's   in- 
dustry.' 


<'ooper  and  Ned  Myers.  Among  the  papers  of 
the  late  Alexander  Johnston  of  Maine,  the  descend- 
ant of  a  long  line  of  seafaring  people,  is  a  graphic 
account  of  a  year's  voyage  made  hv  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  when  a  lad  of  seventeen  in  the  old  ship  Stir- 
ling under  Capt.  John  Johnston.  It  was  on  this 
voyage  thai  Cooper  mel  Ned  Myers,  the  hero  of  his 
famous  sea  talc  by  that  name.  Myers  was  taken 
as  an  apprentice  on  the  Stirling  a  few  days  before 
Cooper.  The  year's  voyage  was  an  eventful  one 
and  furnished  much  material  later  on  for  literary 
work.  Cooper,  after  serving  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  finally  settled  down  on  his  father's  estate  and 
some  twenty-five  years  later  tin-  old  Ned  Myers 
again  appeared  on  the  scene.  Edith  A.  Sawyer 
■  litotes  the  following  accounts  of  his  resurrection 
from  Alexander  Johnston's  papers  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Magazine  for  December: 

Ned  Myers,  the  strange  and  unaci  ountable  Ned, 
after  thirty-two  years  of  absence  without  leave — 
from  his  old  master.  Captain  Johnston,  suddenly 
"hove  to"  one  cold  day  late  in  the  fall  of   1842,  on 

I  the   doorstep    of    his   first    commander,    in    Wiscassct. 

[There  he  stood,  in  his  tight-waisted  blue  trousers, 
hort  blue  jacket,  striped  shirt,  black  silk  flowing 
necktie,  iron  gray  hair,  visage  plowed  with  deep 
furrows,  blue  powder-stains  plentifully  thrown  in; 
bruised  and  battered  in  hull  and  spars  stout  cane 
in  hand,  on  which  he  re  tarboard  hip.      And 

1  he  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  old  brass  knocker 
he  remembered  so  well,  and  its  hollow  summons  to 
the  household  within. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  captain  himself;  his 


Look  for  name  "Congress' '  on  every  box. 


The    thoughtful  hostess  will 
not  ask  the   players  to  use 
cards  that  have  been  soiled 
by  previous  handlings. 
Daintiness  demands  a  fresh, 


new  pack  of 

Cong 
Cards 


(Gold 
edges) 


So  exquisite  it  is  a  pleasure 
just  to  handle  them.  There  are 
many  designs  to  choose  from. 
Sold  by  dealers,  50c.  per  pack. 

Send  2c.  stamp  for  rules  of  new  fascinating 
game  of  Quinto— four-handed.  200-page  book  of 
rules  of  all  card  games  for  1  Oc.  stamps,  or  3  green 
stamps  from  Congress  transparent  wrappers. 

A  beautiful  enlargement  of  George  or  Martha 
Washington,  Rose  or  Colonial  Girl  back,  14x21, 
In  colors,  for  framing,  sent  postpaid,  for  3  of  the 
green  stamps  which  fasten  the  wrapper  on  each 
pack  of  Congress  Cards  ;  or  the  set  of  four  for  1 2 
of  the  green  wrapper  stamps. 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co., 

IOI2  Congress  Court,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 
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hair,  also,  was  iron  gray,  drawn  up  from  the  sides, 
and,  neatly  braided,  resting  on  his  crown;  the  same 
pleasant  eye,  the  same  determined  lip. 

The  two  eyed  each  other  ii:  silence  a  few  seconds. 
"Whom  have  we  here,  my  lad,  and  what  can  I  do 
for  you?"  questioned  the  captain. 

"I  have  come  a  hundred  leagues  to  see  your  face 
and  hear  your  voice  once  more,  my  Captain.  I  am 
Ned  Myers — your  runaway  boy,  gone  into  dock  for 
repairs,  and  penitent  at  last." 

"Come  in,  come  in!"  And  Ned,  grasping  the 
proffered  hand,  hitched  himself  over  the  doorstep 
and  limped  forward  to  the  parlor,  close  at  hand. 

"See  here,  sister,  I've  brought  you  one  of  my 
boys;  do  you  know  bin} — Ned  Myers?" 

The  knitting-work  fcll-tr.om  the  grasp  of  the  ma- 
tron. Up  went  both  haivls-Wa'm^ze.  "Ned  Myers, 
John?  Why,  Ned  was  a  red-vheeked  hoy!  Heavens 
— what  a  change!     Are  you  Ned  Myers?" 

"I  am  your  red-cheeked  boy,  madam,  but  my 
timbers  are  shivered  now,  and  I  ran  away  from  red 
— thirty  years  ago!" 

Ned  was  soon  made  comfortable  and  at  home, 
under  the  hospitable  roof  he  had  so  long  deserted; 
and  he  remained  for  several  weeks.  Many  a  chat 
they  had  around  the  blazing  fire  with  its  light  dan- 
cing over  the  polished  surface  of  the  old  brass  fire- 
dogs,  till  far  into  the  night,  the  cold  blast  outside 
whistling  and  surging  through  the  dense  spray  of 
the  stately  elms.  The  stormy  life  of  Ned  was  re- 
counted, as  well  as  many  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
the  other  boys,  most  of  whom  had  long  since  passed 
away.  The  "Cooper  lad"  they  had  both  lost  sight 
of  for  many  years.  The  captain  thought  that  he 
was  still  in  the  Navy,  a  captain  there.  Ned  said 
there  were  two  Captains  Cooper  in  the  Navy — he  had 
seen  both  of  them — but  neither  was  the  Stirling 
boy;  he  added  that  he  believed  there  was  "a  Cooper 
up  country  somewhere,  in  New  York  State,  writing 
hooks  for  a  living,  who  had  made  some  noise  in  the 
world";  and  that  he  would  hunt  him  up  on  his  re- 
turn to  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,  whence  he  had  come. 


The  following  letter  from  Cooper  1< 
ston  tells  of  Ned  Myers's  success: 


Captain  John- 


CoOPERSTOWN,  March  4,   1843. 
Otsego  Hall. 
Dear  Sir  : 

To  my  great  surprize  I  got  a  letter  a  few  days 
since  from  Ned  Myers,  acquainting  me  not  only 
with  his  own,  but  your  existence,  and  inquiring  if 
1  were  his  old  shipmate  in  the  Stirling.  I  answered 
him  in  the  affirmative,  giving  him  many  little  par- 
ticulars of  our  voyage  that  he  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten. He  mentioned  in  his  letter  that  you  would 
be  glad  to  have  a  line  from  me. 

I  was  surprized  to  hear  of  your  being  alive,  tho 
I  know  not  why.  I  am  fifty  now,  and  remember  I 
was  eighteen  the  day  we  entered  the  Capes  of  the 
Delaware  on  our  return  passage.  I  thought  you 
then  about  seven-and-twenty,  which  will  make  you 
only  about  sixty-four  now. 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  since  we  parted  in  1807; 
am  married  and  have  five  children, — four  daughters 
and  a  son.  I  am  now  writing  to  you  in  what  was 
my  paternal  residence,  and  on  a  table  that  was  used 
by  my  grandfather.  Here  I  live  surrounded  by 
memorials  of  my  family,  and  am  happy  in  my  chil- 
dren, and  here  I  should  be  very  happy  to  see  you, 
and  to  talk  over  old  times. 

Ned  tells  me  he  is  religious  and  in  Sailor's  Snug 
Harbor.  For  the  first  there  was  abundant  room, 
and  I  hope  he  is  fortunate  in  the  last.  When  I 
next  go  to  town  I  shall  endeavor  to  see  him.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  shall  now  get  into  Maine.  We 
now  think  of  spending  a  few  years  in  Germany  to 
complete  the  education  of  my  son,  as  soon  as  he 
quits  college,  which  will  be  in  eighteen  months; 
our  future  is  at  the  disposal  of  Provide 

I  suppose  you  know  I  have  written  some  books. 
I  should  like  to  send  you  a  set  of  all  my  sea  stories; 
and  if,  in  your  answer,  you  will  mention  to  whom 
they  can  be  sent  in  Xew  York,  I  shall  see  that  they 
are  forwarded. 

If  you  happen  to  know  what  became  of  any  of 
our  people,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear.  I  remember 
Spanish  Joe,  little  Dan,  and  Peter  Simpson  well. 
The  latter  was  shipped  in  London,  but  the  first  two 
sailed  from  and  returned  to  America  with  us. 

Mrs.  Cooper  desires  to  be  mentioned  to  you  kindly. 
She  was  a  Miss  de  I.aney,  a  daughter  of  a  Major  de 


N  THIS  CAR  is  embodied  every  modern  feature 
that  has  withstood  the  severe  tesl  of  practical  ser- 
vice and  each  has  been  refined  and  developed  to  the 
highest  degree  of  mechanical  perfection. 
Through  the  offset  crank  shaft,  straight  line  drive,  direct  from 
transmission  gear  to  rear  axle  without  an  intervening  joint,  and  ball 
or  roller  bearings  at  every  point  in  the  transmitting  system,  every 
ounce  of  cylinder  pressure  is  delivered  to  the  road  wheels  with 
the  lowest  possible  loss  in  efficiency. 

Equal  improvements  have  been  made  in  accessibility,  comfort 
and  outward  appearance,  and  we  guarantee  this  car  to  be  equal  in 
practical  value  to  any  car  in  the  market,  regardless  of  price. 

We  invite  your  most  thorough  examination,  positive  that  it  will 
convince  you  of  the  superiority  of  our  product. 

Our  advance  catalog,  describing  in  detail  this  car  both 
as  touring  car  and  roadster  and  the  new  utility  car, 
Model   31,  is   at  your    disposal;    write  for  it  now. 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  &   Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


IDS?' 


Branches  and  Distributing  Agencies: — Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco.     Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 


Sign  Your  Name  to 


Xmas,  Happy  New  Year  and  Prosperity  Bank  Drafts 


Send  them  to  Your  Friends  mid  .tela. .vet 

as  a  Christinas  mid  Mew  Year's  Greeting 

Make  out  drafts  f<ir  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-su  Bright,  Happy 

Days.     Something  new  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  Ctaristm  ■  9 

and  New  fear's  cards.     Look  just  like  hank  checks— i  •  ir  designs 

—lithographed  in  beautiful  colors. 

Send  today.      Price  50c  a  dozen 
assorted — postpaid.    Samples  sent 

BdwardR&Deatsr^Litho^apbin^  Co.  ,2S3$  Wabash  Ar.,€hicago 


FREE 


SOLID  OAK  ^rer 

LETTER  FILE 
Holds  20,000  Letters 


JOT  IT   DOWN  ""'  !lv"''l  worrying  about  appoint- 
*"  1    ■  ■    ■»  **  mm  ■*>  ments  and  promises.    Make  notes 

ofthev?ntsfdineefiueiS  Year  Book  for  1908 

No.  100.  Vest  pocket  >i/o.  full 
cloth  bound,  four  days  to  a 
page,  "20  extra  pages  for  mem- 
oranda; *_"J  pages  of  unusual 
information  alone  worth  the 
OOSt,  <  la  I  on  dars  I  or  three  years, 
postal  rates;  interest  laws; 
tables  of  weights,  measures, 
metric  system;  largest  cities; 
greatest  altitudes,  time  differ- 
rail's,  ete.  A  mine  of  facts, 
tables  ami  statist ies.     ISc, 

No.  112,  Dark  red  leather:  2*4 
x5;  3  days  to  a  page,  other- 
wise as  above.    Postpaid,  -*•"»«■, 

To  Solve  Your  Christmas  (Jill  Problem  send  lor  illustrated 
catalogue  of  !I6  Pocket  and  Desk  st>  les.  clot  h  aim  leather 
bindings;  Annual  and  Perpetual;  prices  1  ."»<•  to  $-1  .OO. 

B.W.  HUEBSCH,  Publisher.  1140  Tract  Bldg.,  N.Y. 

Merchants  and  Bankers  buy  Year  Books  in  quantities 
as  advertising  souvenirs. 


Wets  Idea 


<C7ie 
Original 

soli,)  Weathered  or  Natural  Oak: 

Holler  Bearlnnn,  Oiidiieil  Pitting*; 

Patent    liever  Leaking  rollov»-hlorL  in 

Bach  Drawer;  finished  on  all  Sid,-* 

'  V  iii    ill  MKii  emble*  u-  to 

rire  tin-    handsome,    hiih-clasn, 
dust-proof,    vertical    letter  61e   for    the 
remarkable  price,  !■»!£. 
Made  in  (  l-ilraw,  r.  $12.00)      All 

Three      :i  drawer.     ;'  .6     F  0  B. 

Sizes     (2-drawer,     6.75]  l 
In-id--  drawer  mensn 

U*  h  -'         I  >1..  in.  he-  hicb. 

Sbippinl  we. till.  4-dr.iwer,  100  lt>-.    Legal 
and  Invoice  File?  ;it  proportionate  prices. 


9 

ingTvp     i 

16  Union    Street 
Monroe,       Michigan 
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Coffee  Goodness 

Is  in  the  Making 

The  choicest  blends  of  Coffee  can  be 
spoiled  in  the  making  and  any  Coffee 
can  be  made  a  clear,  delicious,  healthful 
beverage  if  prepared  in  the 

'Mannittg- 
Bowman 

"METEOR" 

Coffee  Percolator 

It's  boiling  the  grounds  that  spoils 
Coffee.  The  Manning-Bowman  method 
filters  the  water  through  the  Coffee,  ex- 
tracting the  flavor  and  leaving  the 
tannic  acid  and  bitter  grounds  behind. 
Saves  One  Third  because  all  the  good  of 
the  Coffee  is  taken  out. 

At  leading  dealers  in  the  ran  style  with 
alcohol  burner  or  Coffee  Pot  frtj  le  for  usp  on 
gas  stove  or  range.  Over  1<*>  styles  and  sizes. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet.  "   M -"■   ' 

MANNING.  BOWMAN  &  CO.,  Merlden,  Conn. 


TO    TRANSATLANTIC    TOURIST* 

"The  Traveler's  Handbook''  is  just  what  >ou  will  need. 
Full  of  hint*  D.00  net;  >■■  mail  KLlflL  Funk  &  WagnulU 
C'ompanv.  44-t"0  Fast  23d  Street.   Sew  York. 


BAKER'S 

COCOA 


Registered, 
V.  B.  Pat.  Off. 


FIRST  in  Years! 

FIRST  in  Honors! 

FIRST  on  the 
Breakfast  Tables 
of  the  World! 


JQ    HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN 
40    EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

[Established  1780] 
DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Lancy,  formerly  of  the  British  Army;  a  grand- 
daughter of  a  former  English  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  sister  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Western  New 
York. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  your  old  ship- 
mate, J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 

To  Capt.  John  Johnston. 


Memories  of  Whittier. — The  kindly  spirit  of 
the  Quaker  poet  of  abolition  is  dwelt  upon  by  a 
writer  in  Lippincott's  for  December.  He  recog- 
nized the  possibilities  in  those  he  met,  and  by  this 
very  recognition  helped  to  turn  the  possibilities  into 
actualities.  "Not  seldom  did  it  come  about  that  a 
man  left  his  presence  feeling  himself  a  more  worthy 
fellow  than  he  had  gone  into  it."  The  writer  goes 
on  to  relate  an  instance  where  the  poet  kindly  re- 
frained from  crushing  a  rather  patronizing  young 
woman  by  simply  concealing  his  identity.     We  read: 

Whittier's  influence  over  young  people  was  not 
due  wholly  to  that  in  his  character  which  commanded 
their  admiration,  or  even  to  h!s  fun  and  power  of 
repartee.  It  came  largely  from  his  sympathy  with 
them,  his  ability  to  see  things  from  their  point  of 
view.  There  were  times  when  peculiar  exhibitions 
of  character  roused  him  to  keen  comment .  It  was 
not  in  his  own  town,  but  in  Boston  itself,  that  he 
had  the  novel  experience  of  not  being  recognized. 
One  day  he  was  talking  to  two  ladies  at  the  YVm- 
throp  House.  A  young  wpman  just  out  of  board- 
ing-school, who  had  come  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
ladies,  was  introduced  to  the  poet;  but  she  was  far 
from  comprehending  the  honor  done  her-,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  enlighten  her  in  his  presence. 

"Whittier!"  she  repeated,  with  an  elaborateness 
of  patronage,  adding  that  his  name  reminded  her 
that  at  school  they  had  just  been  reading  "Snow- 
bound" by  the  poet  Whittier.  It  was  so  beautiful, 
so  fine!  And  she  gushed  inanely  in  its  praise.  Had 
he  read  it? 

The  poet  admitted   that  he  had  "looked  it  over." 

And  he  admired  it.  of  course?  But  to  her  mind 
assent  to  that  question  went  without  saying;  and 
she  nixt  asked  Mr.  Whittier  if  he  were  any  relative 
of  the  poet. 

He  had  not  studied  out  what  relation,  he  answered 
her. 

"And  have  you  ever  seen  the  poet  Whittier?" 
she  propounded,  promptly. 

The  poet  admitted  that  he  thought  he  had  met 
him.  • 

.oman's  further  personal  questions  are 
not  recorded;  but  for  some  time  she  talked  on,  happy 
in  the  sound  of  her  own  voice,  and  patronized  both 
poem  and  poet-  -to  say  nothing  of  the  unknown  who 
bore  his  name! 

When  she  had  gone,  Whittier  looked  after  her 
with  a  quizzical  expression  and  remarked  that  he 
alwavs  pitied  such  youni}  women. 

One  day  the  poet's  doctor  said  to  him.  "You 
have  written  so  much,  Mr.  Whittier,  that  I  suppose 
that  now  you  write  without  labor,  that  it  is  easy  to 
you?" 

"No."  returned  the  latter  emphatically;  "every- 
thing is  labor  to  me.  I  don't  know  anv  easy  wri- 
ting." 

No  i  ne  realized  better  than  Whittier  the  differ- 
ence between  the  appearance  of  a  poem  in  manu- 
script and  the  same  in  print.  So  when  he  was  wri- 
ting a  poem  he  would  say  to  a  young  neighbor  a 
printer-  who  lived  across  the  way:  "Fred.  I  want 
to  see  thee  a  minute."  Then  he  would  hand  the 
man  the  poem,  or  a  portion  of  it.  to  put  into  type, 
so  that  before  sending  it  to  the  publishers  he  might 
judge  for  himself  how   it  would  look  in  print. 

But  there  was  one  time,  at  least,  when  he  waited 
for  no  such  self-criticism;  when  the  spirit  moved 
him  so  strongly  that  it  swept  away  all  but  the  emo- 
tion it  kindled  in  his  heart;  when  it  was  "easy  wri- 
ting" for  him  so  far  as  the  flowing  of  his  pen  was 
concerned,  for  it  could  not  go  fast  enough  to  keep  pace 
with  the  flow  of  his  thoughts— altho.  no  doubt, 
he  paid  by  days  of  headache  for  the  all  but  invol- 
untary toil  of  his  spirit.  This  was  when  he  wrote 
"Laus^Deo,"  his  pean  for  the  passage  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  abolishing  slavery.  He 
came   home   from    the    Fifth-Day   meeting   of    the 


Horlick's 

Malted  Milk 

1908  Calendar 

reproduces  Shakespeare's  Heroines— Rosalind, 
Portia  and  Juliet,  by  C.  Allen  Gilbert,  the 
celebrated  portrait  painter,  in  a  superb  art 
panel,  9'l'x35  inches  in  size,  a  charming  decora- 
tion for  the  library,  living-room,  boudoir  or  den. 
Mailed  anywhere  for  10c  coin  or  stamps 

This  calendar  is  exquisitely  printed  in  colorr, 
while  the  reverse  side  shows  a  series  of  illus- 
trations of  Shakespeare's  Seven  Ages,  each 
age  represented  by  a  noted  character  from  the 
plays  of  the  great  poet.     A  very  artistic  gift. 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk  Company 

734  N  W  Avenue.  Racine,  Wis..  U.  S.  A. 
Horlick's  Malted  Milk — original  ariC  only 
genuine  —  pure  milk  and  extract  of  malted 
grain,  in  powder  form,  soluble  in  water— no 
cooking — a  food-drink  for  all  ages.  Agrees 
with   the   weakest  stomach.     All  Druggists. 


5f\gfaL,L,lHG     CARDS 
\J*  (INCLUDING  CNCRAVCD  PLATE) 

These  cards,  in  script,  are  as  good  as  they  can  be 
made— rich,  distinguished,  finest  grade.  Send  a  dol- 
lar, with  your  name  (one  line),  or  ask  for  a  sample 
if  you  are  skeptical.  HOSKINS  ENGRAVING  leaves 
a  lasting  impression  of  tone  and  dignity — an  exclu- 
sivt'iwss  such  as  you  seek.    Everything  in  Engraving. 

900  Chestnut  Street 


Delightfully  fragrant 

ED.  PINAUD'S 


LILAC  VEGETAL 


Try  it 
For 


Toilet  Water 

The  Bath 
The  Atomizer 
The  Handkerchief 
The  Fingerbowl 


The  finest  perfume  for  general  toilet  use. 
Kvery  drop  contains  the  fragrance  of  freshly 
cut  blossoms. 

Men  who  have  used  this  fine  preparation 
after  shaving  have  no  further  use  for  witch 
hazel  or  bay  rum. 

Send  ioc.  (to  pay  packing  and  mailing) 
for  a  liberal  sample. 


PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 
Dept.  104,  ED.  PINAUD   BLDG.,  NEW  YORK 
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Registered 
Trade-Mark 


Established 
Half  a  Century 


Holiday   Handkerchiefs 

At  "The  Linen  Store." 

All  absolutely  pure  linen  as  heretofore. 
Our  Christmas    stock  is   ready,  and    selections    can    now  be  made  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

Hemstitched  Handkerchiefs: 

In  these  we  show  almost  twenty  different  sizes,  including  every  width  of  hem  from  ^  inch  to  \l/z  inch,  and  a  great  variety  of 
weights,  ranging  from  serviceable  cambric  to  the  sheerest  and  daintiest  lawn. 

Ladies'  or  Men's  sizes:  At  I2^c,  25c,  40c,  50c,  75c,  #1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00  and  up  to  $4.00  each. 

Initial  Handkerchiefs: 

With  ]/%,  %  or  ^-inchhems.  Beautifully  embroidered  in  a  wide  variety  of  styles — Script,  Old  English,  Block  and  other  desirable  letters. 
Ladies'  or  Men's  sizes :     At  25c,  35c,  40c,  50c,  75c,  #1.00,  $1.50  each. 

Embroidered  and  Lace  Trimmed  Handkerchiefs: 

The  assortment  in  these  is  exceptionally  large,  including  over  one  hundred  selected  styles  at  the  popular  price  of  25c.  Finer  Hand 
Embroidered  French  Handkerchiefs  at  from  50c.  to  $75.00  each.  Real  Valenciennes,  Duchess  and  I'oint  Lace  Handkerchiefs  at  Si.co, 
#2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00  and  up  to  #100.00  each.  Armenian  Lace-trimmed  Handkerchiefs,  50c,  75c.  and  #1.25  each;  and  many  other 
novelties  at  popular  prices. 

riail     Orders  *     Each  year  we  supply  thousands  of  dozens  of  Handkerchiefs  by  mail,  and  we  have  a  special  department  for  this 

purpose.     If  it  is  desired  to  have  initials  or  monograms  embroidered  to  order  on   Handkerchiefs,  we  suggest 

that  orders  be  sent  in  at  once,  so  as  to  insure  prompt  delivery  and  careful  work. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  5th  Ave.  and  34th  SUwSSU,  N.V. 


Coughs 


Bronchial 


Give  effective  relief  in 
bronchial  and  lung  trouble. 
Contain  nothing  injurious. 


Liquid  Court  Plaster 

immediately  dries,  forming  a  tough,  transparent, 
waterproof  coating.  "New-Skiu"  heals  Cuts,  Abra- 
sions, Hang-Nails,  Chapped  and  Split  Lips  or 
Finirers,  Burns,  Blisters,  etc.  Instantly  relieyes 
Chilblains,  Frosted  Ears,  Stings  of  Insects, 
Chafed  or  Blistered  Feet,  CallousSpots,  etc.,  etc. 

A  coating  on  the  sensitive  parts  will  protect  the 
feet  from  being  chafed  or  blistered  by  new  or  heavy 
shoes.  MECHANICS,  SPORTSMEN,  BICYCLISTS, 
GOLFERS,  in  fact  all  of  us,  are  liable  to  bruise, 
scratch  or  scrape  our  skin.  "NEW-SKIN"  will 
heal  these  injuries,  will  not  wash  off,  and  after  it  is 
applied  the  injury  is  forgotten,  as  "  NEW-SKIN  " 
makes  a  temporary  new  skin  until  the  broken  skin 
is  healed  under  it.  *'  Paint  it  with  'New-Skin  ' 
and  forget  it,"  is  literally  true. 

CAUTION :  WE  GUARANTEE  our  claims  for 
"NEW-SKIN."  No  one  guarantees  substitutes  or 
imitations  trading  on  our  reputation,  and  the  guar- 
antee of  an  imitator  would  be  worthless  anyway. 

ALWAYS  INSIST  ON  GETTING  '  NEW-SKIN" 
Samplesize,  10c.  Family  size  (like  illustration),  25c. 
Two  ounce  bottles  (for  surgeons  and  hospitals),  50c. 
AT  THE  DRUGGISTS,  or  we  will  mail  a  package 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 

64-66  Poplar  St. 

Dept.  :lo  llrmikUn,  N.Y. 


Douglas  Mfg.  Co. 


Friends  with  eyes  large  and  glowing  with  excite- 
ment ;  and  while  the  bells  were  yet  ringing  their 
joy,  he  passed  into  his  garden  room  and  to  his  desk. 
His  housekeeper,  the  Scotswoman,  heard  no  walk- 
ing back  and  forth  that  day,  as  she  had  often  heard 
while  the  poet  was  at  his  work. 


At  Your 
Dealer's 

or 
Direct 

at 
Lowest 
Factory 
Price 
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Olga  Nethersole  and  Her  Yesterdays. — In  the 

series  of  short  autobiographies  of  stage  folk  which 
The  Bohemian  Magazine  is  publishing  under  the 
general  head  "My  Yesterdays."  Olga  Nethersole 
contributes  her  story  for  the  December  number. 
Miss  Nethersole  states  that  the  last  thought  or  de- 
sire of  her  parents  was  that  she  should  become  an 
actress.  She  was  sent  to  school  in  Holland  and 
gradually  drifted  into  teaching.  A  little  later  she 
planned  to  take  a  course  at  Nuneham  College,  the 
collegiate  adjunct  for  women  at  Oxford  University. 
About  this  time,  however,  she  became  interested  in 
the  stage.     To  let  her  tell  her  own  story: 

I  recall  as  tho  it  were  'yesterday,  my  earliest  con- 
ception of  the  stage  idea.  My  brothers  and  sisters 
were  to  give  a  Christmas  party  to  their  young 
friends.  I,  being  the  youngest,  was  not  included 
in  the  discussion  that  transpired  as  to  what  should 
be  the  nature  of  the  entertainment.  It  was  voted 
that  the  drawing-room  should  be  converted  into  a 
theater,  and  that  a  real  play  should  be  performed. 
The  book  of  an  old  farce  was  procured  from  French's 
Dramatic  Library,  and  the  children  proceeded  to 
appropriate  to  themselves,  and  the  friends  who  as- 
sisted them,  what  they  supposed  were  the  best  parts 
in  the  piece.  One  of  the  parts  was  that  of  a  serv- 
ant maid,  a  drudge  of  the  kiu'.en. 

No  one  wanted  to  appear  in  that  degraded  role, 
and  pretty  soon  it  was  realized  that  there  would  be 
much  difficulty  in  filling  it  from  among  the  young 
ladies.  This  was  Cinderella's  opportunity.  As  9 
great  favor  I  was  permitted  to  assume  the  role  of 
the  despised  servant  girl  with  my  elders,  who,  ig- 
norant, of  course,  of  the  first  thing  about  a  play.  [ 
did  not  know   that   they  were  casting  me  for  the  | 


The  Safest  F\ir\ 

Is  afforded  the  boy  or  girl  bj  tlie 
"Irish  Mail"  because  it  is  limit  so 
low  it  doesn't  npeet  Vet  it  is  geared 
for  all  the  speed  they  »  ant.  It 
gives  the  youngsters  real 
health-building  exercise.  En- 
dorsed l>y  phj  siciane. 

"The  Irish  Meal" 

The  p^pul'ir  car  for  children— 
the  one  everybody  knows— has 
the  name  in  large  Letters  on  th» 
Best  and  is  gunmnt»*»*iJ  by  th« 
maker.  Get  the  gi*i 
HILL-STANDARD  MFG.  CO.,  627   Irish    Mail   Ave.,  Anderson,  IntL 


Socks  that  Satisfy.  If  they 
don't,  Your  Money  Back ! 

Trade- Mark 


I  KOSl'tiY  I 


NeW  Idea 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Sanitary  Half  Hose 

For  the  man  with  tender  feet  who  wants  his 
money's  worth !  The  half-white  foot  keeps  soft  | 
and  pliable—  is  absolutely  sanitary  Made  of  ] 
the  most  durable  yarn,  each  thread  scientifi- 
cally twisted  to  resist  wear,  finished  by  cold 
process.  They  look  well,  wear  well  and  feel 
well  ?5  cents  a  pair :  box  of  6  pairs.  $1.50 — 
at  your  uealers  or  ol  us— on  the 

Guarantee  That  You 
Get  Your  Money's  Worth 
or  Get  It  Back 

M  hether  you  bu\  one  pair  or  a  dozen — no 
ti:1  e  'limit  and  no  conditions.    If  \oi    ■ 
we  refund  your  money.     Order  half.. 
pairs  todaj — we  deliver  prepaid.   Gi' 
ol  shoe  >  on  wear  and  say  «  hether  you  want 
medium  bf  than  light  an 

Wellknit  Hosiery  Co. 

HARRISBURG    PA. 
Our  new  booklet/ Feet 
\        v<^^    \   1\   Facts, *  tells  more  about 

^v$c<  yi ,he  ,new  idea'- 

S?    t5^  \   Jul  tree  lo  everybody. 
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The  Smallest  Watch 
Made  in  America 


Accurate  as  its  Big 
Brother 

An  ideal  gift  is  the  Lady  Elgin  —  in 
every  respect  a  standard  Elgin — made 
as  small  as  possible  without  sacrific- 
ing Elgin  accuracy,  durability  and 
perfect  adjustment.     The 

LADY  ELGIN 

is  sure  to  please  and  give  lasting  and 
reliable  service.  Valuable  as  a  jewelry 
piece  —  invaluable  as  a  time  piece. 
Illustration  actual  size  of  watch.  Every 
Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed — all 
jewelers  have  them.  Send  for  "The 
Watch,    a  story   of  the  time  cf  day. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Company, 
Elgin,  111. 


"The  Whole  Thing  in  a  Nutshell" 

200  Eggs 

a  Year 

Per  Hen 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM 

The  sixth  edition  of  the  hook,  "210  Etrgs  a  Year  Per 
Hen,"  is  now  re  idy,  Reviued,  enlarged,  and  In  part 
rewritten;  86  page*.  Contain!  among  other  things 
the  method  of  feeding  by  which  .Mr.  S.  D.  Fox,  of 
Wolfboro,  X.  If,  v.  .,11  tin-  prize,  of  $100  in  gold  offered 
by  the  manufacturers  of  a  well-known  condition 
powder  for  the  best  egg  record  during  the  winter 
months.  Simple  as  a,  b,  c, — and  yet  v.e  guarantee  it 
to  start  hens  to  layi  g  earl  er  and  to  induce  them  to 
lay  more  etrss  than  any  other  method  Under  the  sun. 
The  book  also  contains  a  recipe  for  egg  food  and  tonic 
used  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  brought  him  In  one  winter 
day  68  egtjs  from  72  hens  and  for  five  days  in  succes- 
6  i  I'.  I  eggs  a  day.  Mr.  E.  F. 
berlain,  of  Wolfboro,  N.  11.,  says:  "liy  follow- 
ing the  methods  outlined  in  your  book  I  obtained 
eggs  from  91  H.  I.  Reds  in  th-  month  of  January, 
l'.iiKi."     From  11  pull  I   at  random  out  of  a 

farmer's  flock  tl  -  it  3,999  eggs  in  on--  year — 

an  average  of  over  214  eggs  apiece.  It  lias  been  my 
ambition  in  writing  "200  eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen"  to 
make  it  the  standard  book  on  egg  production  and 
profits  in  poultry.  Tells  all  tbi  ru  is  to  kuow,and  tellB 
it  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way. 

Pn  ,  or  -with  a  year's  subscrip- 

tion to  the  American  Poultry  Advocate,  both 
for  75c.,'  i  or  two  yearly 

subscriptions  at  50  cents  each. 
Our  Pap«.-r  is  handsomely  illustrated,  10  to  80  pages, 
ats  ;jer  year.     3  months'  trial,  10  cents.     Sample 
Free.    CATALOGUE  of  poultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 

124  Hogan  Block  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


fattest  part  in  the  piece.      I   didn't  realize  it  then, 
either;  I  was  only  too  pleased  to  be  allowed  to  join 

i'ly  in  the  fun,  and  proceeded  to  study  my 
with  avidity,  and  I  tried  to  make  myself  thoroughly 
master  of  all  the  personal  idiosyncracies  of  a  servant 
girl  in  our  own  family.     The  night  arrived,  the  play 
liven  amid  rapturous  applause  of  our  two  dozen 
guests.      Everybody,     of    course,     made     individual 
but  I  was  the  only  one  whose  acting  got  lata 
1  got  lots  of  them.     The  others  did,  too,  I  am 
free  to  confess,  but  they  were  mostly  at  them,  rather 
than  with  them. 

From  that  memorable  occasion  I  date  the  dawn 
of  my  histrionic  ambition.  The  theater  began  to 
take  on  another  aspect  for  me.  Where  it  had 
Eormerly  seemed  a  place  for  amusement  it  now  be- 
came a  place  of  inspiration.  There  was  nothing  of 
narrowness  in  my  upbringing,  and  my  parents  al- 
ways included  attendance  at  the  theater  as  part  of 
their  children's  liberal  education.  I  was  thus  able 
secretly  to  foster  the  new  interest  that  had  dawned 
on  that  memorable  Christmas  night  so  full  of  my 
own  destiny. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  there  was 
an  immediate  rush  to  satisfy  the  ambition ;  that  only 
grew  gradually  and  was  not  born  until  long  after 
my  original  experience.  In  those  days  I  began  to 
take  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  stage.  I  studied 
much  of  its  literature  and  I  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  and  faces  of  the  then 
prominent  actors  and  actresses  on  the  boards  of 
London  by  means  of  their  photographs  in  the  shop 
windows.  The  story  has  often  been  told  of  how  I 
began  rriy  career  as  an  actress  as  an  humble  mem- 
ber of  a  great  amateur  dramatic  club  in  London,  to 
which  organization,  by  the  way,  belonged  Charles 
Klein  and  his  brother  Herman,  at  the  time  of  which 
I  write.  Even  then  the  thought  that  I  might  possi- 
bly adopt  the  stage  as  a  career  was  far  from  my 
imaginings. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  final  decision  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned  came  after  much  earnest  thought 
and  consideration  on  my  part,  and  after  many  de- 
liberations with  a  friend  whose  own  histrionic  ac- 
complishments were  of  no  mean  order,  but  whose 
lot  in  life  had  been  already  happily  settled  for  her 
by  an  ideal  marriage.  She  was  good  enough  to  see 
in  me  something  that  was  necessary  in  the  making 
of  an  actress,  and  she  never  lost  opportunities  to 
urge  me  to  adopt  the  stage.  To  her,  more  than  to 
any  other,  I  owe  the  courage  that  finally  determined 
me.  Those  were  days  of  much  anxiety,  carefully 
concealed  from  such  as  were  opposed  to  my  desire 
or  who  might  be  possest  of  the  powei  to  gainsay  it. 
M\  mind  was  consumed  with  dreadful  foreboilin; 
I  realized  that  if  1  did  take  the  fateful  plunge  my 
boats  would  be  burned,  because  I  felt  that  if  I  once 
it  I  could  never  return  to  the  comparatively 
calm  scholastic  life  I  was  then  leading. 

It  was  a  momentous  time  for  me.  Thai  tho 
overshadowed  every  other  consideration.  What 
my  family  would  think  of  it  did  no1  enter  into  my 
head  at  that  time.  The  good  friend  to  win. in  I  have 
referred  finally  cut  the  Gordian  knoi  by  introducing 
me  to  an  actor  friend  of  her  husband.      I  conf 

done  what  is  n  tome.      I  had  writ- 

and  even  engagements  to  prominenl 
imagers. 

With  that  inherent  grace 
so  distinguishing  a  feature  in  him,  the  late  Sir  1  lenry 
Irving  wrote  me  an  autograph  letter  full  of  ad'  ice 
i  in  case  I  became  an  actri  in d  the 
late  Mr.  John  L.  Toole  laconicalh  rot  me  the  ad- 
vice nch  gave   to  those  about    to   marry — 

The   story  of  my  professional   life   thereafter  be- 

i  which  has  already 
been  recorded.     The  dreads  and  anxieties  that  have 
so  often  possest  me  since  I  became   an  actress  were 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  my  mental  perturba 
tion  and  trepidation  at  the  time  I  took  the  plunge, 


A  Visit  with  Governor  Hughes.  Joe  Mitchell 
Chappie,  editor  of  The  National  Mifri  inc  (Boston), 
writes  in  the  December  number  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  short  visit  he  made  Governor  Hui 
The  celebrated  algebra,  which  the  Governor  i 
to  have  always  about  him,  Mr.  Chappie  found  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence,  but  a  big  dictionary,  close 


'/lpiVfMJlJNI0R 

VjJL^l    Jl   SafetyRazor 


See  The    %K 

New  Bar  J 

The  Greatest  of 
all  Safety  Razor 
Improvements.  A 
bar  that  guides  the  shave 
and  overcomes  the  re- 
sistance of  the  beard.  It 
smoothens  and  tightens 
the  skin  correctly  at  the 
shaving*  edge,  adding  a 
delightful  massage  effect, 
and  renders  shaving  a 
pleasurable  experience.  It 
makes  the  "GEM"  Junior 
perfection,  yet  does  not 
add  a  cent  to  its  price. 


:^J> 


Set  complete,  7  best,  all  steel 
Blades,  Frame,  Shaving  and  Strop- 
ping Handle  in  Handsome  Case 

Special  Set,  12  blades,  in  extra  case,  $1.50. 

The  wonderful  **  <»eill"  Junior  blades  retain  their 

edg*»   longer  than    any  hitherto  known.      7  blades  give 

more  thnn  a  hundred  perfect  shaves.     When  dull,  mail 

with  25c.  and  7  brand  new  ones  will  lie  sent,   postpaid. 

A  storiette  "Tlie  Or  title  Art  of  Self  sltqrinrj' ' 

including  a  full  course  in  shavino.sent  Free. 

GEM  CUTLERY  COMPANY 

34  Reade  Street  New  York 

30  years  in  business. 


Don't  Scrub 

Your 
_Teeth_ 


It  always  hurts  the  gums  and 
may  injure  the  teeth.  Use  a 
soft  brush  and  plenty  of 


C  A  t-OX 


The  OXYGEN  Tooth  Powder 

The  Oxygen  does  all  and  more  of 
the  work  usually  left  to  a  vigorous 
action  of  the  tooth  brush.  Try  it 
and  see  how  white  your  teeth  get. 

Calox  is  sold  by  all  druggists,  25c. 


Dainty  trial-size  can  and  booklet  sent 
on  receipt  of  5  cents  (stamps  or  coin). 


McKesson  &  Robbins,  95  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

Should  be  Purchased  for  the 
Following    Good    Reasons : 

It  is  a  pure  oil,  so  pure  that  it  is  posi- 
tively free  from  disagreeable  taste  and 
odor.  It  digests  readily,  does  not  cling 
to  the  palate,  and  never  "repeats." 

It  is  made  and  bottled  by  Peter  Moller 
at  his  own  factory  at  the  Norway  fish- 
eries—no adulteration  possible. 

Nnl  sclil  in  hulk.    Yon  know  you  ret 

the  genuine  when  j -eeelve  the 

flat, oval  bottle  bearing  the  name  of 


Schicffclin  &  Company,  New  York 


SOLE   AGENTS 
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by  the  official  desk,  showed  abundant  sinns  of  hard 
usage.  The  writer  believes  that  Governor  Hughes 
is  primarily  a  lawyer.      As  he  put!    il 

Evidently  Governor  Hugl iception  of  pub- 
lic duty  is  to  accept  the  system  and  the  laws  oi  to- 
day as  better  than  those  of  any  other  country  or 
time,  but  still  susceptible  of  improvement  as  direct 
and  sure  remedies  are  presented  Those  who  seek 
to  overturn  the  existing  system  ol  our  laws  find  no 
adherent  in  the  Governor,  who  believes  in  enfori  ing 
the  laws  of  to-day,  and  giving  every  legal  proposi- 
tion a  thorough  trial  by  enforcement  before  it  is 
cast  aside  or  uprooted. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  man  who  con- 
ducted that  great  insurance  investigation  in  the 
City  Hall,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
with  all  the  severity  of  strict  justice,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  preserved  his  clear  understanding  and 
tolerance  of  human  nature,  can  fail  to  bring  out  a 
report  that  will  be  fruitful  in  results.  There  is  no 
tinge  of  cynicism  or  despotism  in  the  conduct  of 
Charles  Hughes,  and  his  optimism  is  of  the  highest 
character,  reaching  out  for  the  largest  and  best  re- 
sults. His  work  in  securing  eighty-cent  gas  for  the 
citizens  of  New  York  has  proved  his  energies  are 
devoted  to  obtaining  specific  results  in  all  that  he 
does.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  looked  at  his  desk, 
that  I  could  see  in  every  group  of  papers  a  mathe- 
matical computation  of  what  could  be  ciphered 
■out  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  when  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  such  men  as  Governor  Hughes. 

The  Governor  does  not  stop  for  a  formal  luncheon 
— just  has  a  chop  or  two  and  a  cup  of  tea — and  this 
is  quickly  disposed  .  f,  and  work  resumed.  In  the 
offices  of  the  private  secretary  and  in  the  Governor's 
reception-room  .with  its  acre  of  red  carpet,  there 
hung  on  the  walls  pictures  of  Governor  Clinton, 
President  Van  Buren,  President  Roosevelt,  Secre- 
tary Seward,  and  other  ex-governois,  altho  the  por- 
trait of  Grover  Cleveland  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  In  this  executive  chamber,  looking  out 
from  that  massive  pile  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2<-  ->oo,- 
ooo,  down  the  hill,  across  the  park  and  down  the 
street,  one  sees  the  theater  wherein  many  important 
events  have  taken  place  that  have  in  due  time  made 
or  unmade  Presidents.  Here  Theodore  Roosevelt 
served  his  apprenticeship;  here  Grover  Cleveland, 
Horatio  Seymour,  Cornell,  and  others  grappled  with 
national  campaigns. 

When  I  conveyed  to  Governor  Hughes  the  greet- 
ing of  the  readers  of  The  National,  and  told  him  that 
I  wanted  to  write  about  him  in  a  letter  to  the  "home 
folk,"  he  said,  laughing,  "I  wish  I  could  do  that. 
The  most  difficult  thing  I  have  to  do  is  to  find  time 
"to  write  to  personal  friends." 

While  we  talked  there  was  much  shaking  of  doors, 
for  newspaper  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  had 
come  to  interview  Governor  Hughes. 

I  had  heard  it  suggested  that  his  firm  stand  against 
the  two-cent  fare  bill  might  have  the  effect  of  arous- 
ing prejudice  in  Western  States,  but,  later,  as  I 
•traveled  westward,  I  found  an  increasing  expression 
of  confidence  in  the  man  because  of  this  one  thing, 
which  represented  the  courage  of  conviction  even 
contra  to  public  clamor. 

The  Governor  is  the  son  of  a  Baptist  clergyman, 
a  man  who  spent  some  years  teaching,  and  he  has  a 
lucid  way  of  explaining  matters  which  shows  his 
ling  in  that  particular  line.  He  delights  to  take 
his  summer  vacation  among  the  Swiss  Alps;  for  he 
is  an  enthusiastic  mountain-climber.  One  son  in 
college,  a  daughter  in  her  teens,  another  daughter  of 
nine  years,  and  the  "prize  baby"  constitute  the 
family  of  Governor  Hughes.  Devoted  to  his  home, 
Mrs.  Hughes  is  evidently  not  less  devoted  to  her  hus- 
band's work,  and  she  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being  with  him  when  he  was  making  some  of  his 
first  political  speeches.  She  has  traveled  with  him 
and  been  his  cheery  companion  when  waiting  for 
belated  trains. 

Governor  Hughes  at  one  time  had  charge  of  the 
Bible  class  which  afterward  passed  into  the  care  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  A  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, a  man  who  seems  to  love  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  legal  work,  with  a  strong  grasp  of  large 
positions  id  an  ability  to  bring  them  down  to 
■concrete  results — it  is  no  wonder  that  everyone 
who  meets  Governor  Hughes  comes  to  the  inevitable 
■conclusion  that  he  is  "the  stuff  <>f  which  Presidents 
are  made 


Bubbling"  Cleanser  of  Cuts 


In    the    office,    the    home,    t'te    factory,    on    the    farm, 
when  automobilin";,  hunting,  fishing,  golfing,  or  yachting, 
scratches,  cuts,  and  wounds  should   be  cleansed  at  once 
with    DIOXOGEN    to  remove   septic   substances  and   pre- 
vent infection.     This  is  a  very  important  prophylactic  precau- 
tion.    Youcansee  and  feel  DIOXOGEN  bubble  as  it  cleanses 


Bubbling  Cleanser  after  Shaving* 


At  the  barber  shop,  the  club,  the  hotel,  the  home,  or  when  traveling, 
an  application  of  DIOXOGEN  after  shaving  cleanses  the  skin,  pores, 
cuts,  gashes,  blemishes  or  tender  surfaces  of  infectious  substances. 
This  is  a  prophylactic  precaution  which  every  man  should  observe. 
Thus  used,  DIOXOGEN  imparts  a  most  pleasing  and  delightful 
sensation  to  the  skin.     You  can  see  and  feel  it  bubble  as  it  cleanses. 


Bubbling  Cleanser  of  Teethflouthlhroat 

The  tooth  brush  cannot  reach  tooth  cavities  or  spaces  between  the 
gums  and  the  teeth,  nor  can  it  cleanse  the  tongue.     DIOXOGEN 
bubbles  all  over  the  teeth,  cleansing  them  of  all  infectious  sub 
stances;  it  cleanses  the  cavities;  it  cleanses  between  the  teeth  ; 
cleanses  between  the  gums   and  the  teeth;  it  cleanses  the 
tongue  and  under  the  tongue;  it  cleanses  the  whole  mouth 
and    throat— a  satisfying,  aseptic,  prophylactic   cleanli- 
ness, good  to  the  taste.     Test  DIOXOCxEX.     When 
the  mouth  is  thoroughly  clean,  it  will    not    bubble. 
See  if   it    bubbles   in    your    mouth.      That  proves. 


DIOXOGEN  In-  no  substitute,  though  manj  imitations.     When  anything 
19  offered  to  yon  as  "like"  or  "Hie  sum-  as"  DIOXOGEN,  refu 
look  out  for  the  dealer  who  offers  it.     Call  for  DIOXOGEN  by  name 
always  and  see  the  package.     A  rery  interest  ng  pamphlet  entitled 
E<The  Third  Kind  ofCleanliness"  ia  wrapped  mi  .".*-rv  parkage. 
It   explains  the  hundreds   of   use-*  of  DIOXOGEN 
prophylactic  cleanser. 

Three   sizes     2S   cts.,  SO  cts.  and  :r,  cts. 
Sold  at  all  ijciii.!  drug  stores. 
The  Oakland  Chemical  Company 
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JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  F.wing,  Jr.     By 
mail,  #1.07.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs. ,  New  York 


The  Kewanee 
System  of 

Water  Supply 


combines   over   ten 
years    of    practical 
experience  togetfc 
er  with  the  techni- 
cal   know  I-  r 
e  d  s  e      of 
trained  ex- 
perts, and 
includes 


pumping     and 
Btor&ge     facili- 
ties to  meet  indi- 
vidual needs. 
With   the  Kewanee 
System  there  are  no  attfc 
not  elevated  tank  troub- 
les.     Modern,     scientific 
principles    only    are  utilized 
Our   new    tii-paije    Catalogue 
will  &ive  you  detailed  information 
On  water  supply  for  country  and 
swhurban    homet,  public   institu- 
tions, hotels,  city  residences,  etc. 
The   cost   of    installing  a  Kewanee 
System    is    from    $'J0     upwards,    ac- 
cording to  the  individual  needs  and 
local  co/tiditions. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  let  us 
help  you  solve  your  water  sup 
ply   problem  economically  and 
permanently. 
Digest.     Ask  for 
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economically  and        J- 
Mention  Literal*?     \ 

for  catalo-  y.    27.  ^ 


% 


"  Kewanee  Water    ,  jf^%. 
Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  -  -  111. 


TOLSTOY  AND  HIS  PROBLEMS.  A  scholarly 
essay  on  Tolstoy  and  his  beliefs,  by  Aylmtr  Mauds, 
I21HO,  cloth,  226  pages.  jSi.oo.  Funk  oc  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


KEEP  YOUR  MONEY 


Don't  throw  it  into  the  ash  barrel,  but  use  a 

HUSTLER   ASH   SIFTER 

Save  the  good  conl.    Goal  saved  tsmonej  earned.    Turn- 
ing the  crank  for  a  minute  saves  the  -     Ichild 
can  do  it  No  maid  objects  to  it.   No  din  nor  dost. 
wood  or  iron  barrel.    Saves  its  cost  manj  time*  r     If 
your  dealer  can't  suppl]  >  on.  wr  will.    Write  for  catalog 'J1.'. 

HILL    DRYER.    CO. 
325  Park  Ave.  Worcester.  Mass 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  vrhen  writing  to  aiivr  risers. 
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Is  the  short-lived  satisfaction  of  even 
the  best  WALL-PAPER  worth  the  price  it 
costs, when  for  no  more  than  the  price  of 
good  cartridge  paper  you  can  have  a 
washable  wall  covering  which  cannot 
tade? 

SANITAS  is  absolutely  waterproof — wipe 
away  all  soiled  spots  with  a  damp  cloth.  It 
looks  like  wall  paper-is  made  in  great  variety 
of  rich  coloringsand  many  beautiful  patterns. 
Suitable  designs  for  every  room.  Dull  or 
glazed  surface. 

SANITAS  cannot  tear  or  crack,  for  its 
foundation  is  tough  muslin  and  wonderfully 
durable. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  large 
SANLTAS  sample  book,  showing  many  pat- 
terns suitable  for  every  room  in  the  house,  or 
write  directly  to  our 

Department  of  Home  Decoration 

describing  your  room  fully,  and  receive,  free, 
suggestive  pencil  sketches,  with  samples 
showing  suitable  pattern-.. 

STANDARD  OIL  CLOTH  COMPANY 

Dep't  M,  320  Broadway,  New  York 


Tool  Cabinets 

for 

Christmas  Presents 

Fine  polished  oak  cabinets  containing  high 
grade  standard  tools,  identically  the  same  as  we 
have  sold  in  our  store  to  mechanics  since  1848. 
Outfit   Ko.     47—91     Tools,  8   t.SO 
.'••J     ?4  IO.OO 

"         "       r,:t    :t«         "  1  s.oo 

"         "        -.in.         "         30.00 

"       !lli  "  S.VOII 

Further  details  in  Catalogue  No.  2355 

(Automobilists  should  send  for  Circular  No.  2356 

of  the  "  Tourist  Autokit.") 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE,    TOOLS    AND    SUPPLIES 

New  York,  Since  1848.         4th  Ave.  &  13th  St. 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


.  I  DTOU  '  -.    Dl 

plbing?     Then  take,  advantage  of  our 

oiler  often  da>«'  trial  uithout  deposit.    Daus'  Improved 

Flp  Top  ■     '  meth- 

HK)   copie*   from    t»en- 

P  in    typewritten 

loriginat.     Ify  el  dnplica- 

ftors  without  * 

Complete  T) 

13  ill.).    Pri. 

11       Felix    r.     Dm«i     i>uplie»ior    (o, 

I  l)»a»  Bldg.,   IIS  John  Street,  New  fork 


How  Dickens  Celebrated  Christmas. — Charles 
Dickens,  the  grandson  of  the  noted  English  novel- 
ist, writes  a  number  of  welcome  memories  of  his 
grandfather's  Christmas  celebrations  for  Tlie  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  (December).  He  tells  of  the  novel- 
ist's wonderful  enthusiasm  for  Christmas  festivities 
and  of  his  habit  of  filling  Godshill,  his  country  home, 
to  overflowing  with  guests,  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
To  quote: 

He  used  to  fill  the  house  up  so  full  that  the  guests 
.it ten  overflowed  into  a  house  in  the  village.  The 
spirit  of  Christmas  ruled  supreme,  tho  even  here  his 
favorite  recreation  was  a  long  walk  accompanied 
by  such  of  the  party  who  could  go  the  distance  or 
last  the  pace  he  set.  These  long  walks  were  a  great 
feature  of  his  life  and  tried  the  mettle  of  ambi- 
tious but  inexperienced  visitors  considerably.  There 
were  walks  in  endless  variety  in  that  part  of  Kent: 
around  the  beautiful  woods  of  Cobham,  through 
Rochester,  and  over  Blue  Bell  Hill  with  its  magnificent 
view,  or  en  the  highroad  between  Rochester  and 
Chatham,  with  its  glimpses  of  the  river  covered  with 
a  procession  of  shipping.  But  what  was  more  in- 
terest ng  to  my  grandfather  than  any  view  was  the 
constant  passing  of  tramps;  he  took  in  not  only  the 
minutest  detail  of  the  scenes  through  which  he 
passed,  but  also  every  fluttering  rag  of  every  tramp 
he  met.  The  result  of  this  close  observation  is  to 
be  found  scattered  all  through  his  works,  from  the 
tramp  who  appears  in  "Copperfield"  when  David 
was  making  his  way  to  Dover  along  this  very  high- 
road, down  to  the  memories  of  Joe  Gargery  and  Pip 
in  the  Marshes. 

Sometimes,  my  father  used  to  tell  me,  my  grand- 
father would  be  engrossed  on  these  walks,  and 
my  father  said  that  many  a  mile  he  had  tramped 
with  him,  my  grandfather  striding  along  with  his 
regular  four-mile-an-hour  swing;  his  eyes  looking 
straight  before  him,  his  lips  slightly  working,  as  they 
generally  did  when  he  sat  thinking  and  writing; 
almost  unconscious  of  companionship,  and  keeping 
half  a  pace  or  so  ahead.  When  he  had  worked  out 
his  thoughts  he  would  drop  back  again  into  line  and 
the  conversation  would  be  resumed  as  it  there  had 
been  no  appreciable  break  or  interval  at  all.  But 
the  Christmas  walks  were  not  like  that.  They  were 
eminently  sociable  walks,  when  his  writings  were 
evidently  far  from  his  mind. 

In  the  evening  the  house  was  snug  and  cozy  with 
the  brightest  and  most  genial  of  hosts  to  keep  things 
going.  Besides  music  and  billiards  there  were  im- 
promptu charades  and  drawing-room  games,  in 
which  he  delighted  and  excelled,  and  with  these 
amusements  the  time  passed  quickly  an  el  happily. 

My  grandfather  was  a  great  lover  of  games,  and 
into  them  he  threw  himself  as  heartily  and  with  as 
much  energy  and  earnestness  as  into  everything 
else:  "Spanish  Merchant,"  'How  When,  and 
Where."  and  "Yes  and  No."  There  was  also  a 
special  memory  game  which  was  really  hard  work 
by  reason  of  the  extreme  care  it  required.  My 
father  remembered  him  very  well  in  an  abs-ird 
charade  playing  a  ridiculous  sailor  who  was  brought 
up  before  a  magistrate  and  could  not  be  restrained 
from  dashing  out  of  the  dock  and  dancing  a  pre- 
posterous hornpipe  on  "the  floor  of  the  court,  and 
doing  it  all  with  as  much  humorous  detail  as  if  he 
had  had  days  of  rehearsal  to  work  it  up  in,  instead 
of  only  comparatively  a  few  minutes.  Visitors  un- 
accustomed to  the  ways  of  the  house — but  most  of 
the  Christmas  guests  were  accustomed  to  them,  or 
very  soon  became  accustomed — were  not  expected 
to  join  in  these  games  unless  they  liked,  any  more 
than  they  were  expected  to  join  the  walkers  on  a 
twelve-mile  tramp;  but  if  they  did  join  in  they  were 
expected  to  do  their  best. 

One  year  a  more  ambitious  performance  was  given 
on  New  Year's  Eve  in  the  shape  of  a  charade  pro- 
posed at  breakfast  to  be  performed  in  the  evening. 
Rehearsal  went  on  all  day,  business  was  arranged, 
properties  were  collected,  everybody  in  the  house 
was  fully  occupied,  when  somebody  remembered  an 
important  thing  which  had  somehow  been  lost  sight 
of.  This  was  only  the  harmless  but  most  necessary 
audience,  without  which  even  the  most  talented 
company  would  be  useless.  However,  an  audience 
was  collected  by  hasty  invitations  around  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  charade  was  duly  given,  to  the  de- 
light of  all  who  came.     The  performance  wound  up 


.  "Cyco  "  Bearing 

Carpet  Sweeper 

>u  are  in  doubt  what  to  buy  for 
t,  wife,  sister  or  friend,  remember 
Bissell  "  Cyco  "  Bearing  Sweeper 
•  fails  to  please,  and  it  is  a  con- 
t  reminder  of  the  giver  for  ten 
rs.     It   reduces  the  labor  about  I 
0,  confines  all  the  dust,  brightens 
and  preserves   the   carpets,  and  will 
outlast  forty  brooms.     Prices,  $2.50, 
$3.00,  $3.25,  $3.50,  $4.00,  $4.50, 
$5.00,  $5.50,  $0.00,  $0.50. 
A  FREE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Buy  a  Bissell  Sweeper  between  now  and 
January    1st,    1908,    from    your    dealer, 
send  us   the  purchase   slip    and    receive 
FREE   a  good   quality    Morocco  leather 
card    case    without   any   printing  on    it. 
Something    any    lady    or    gentleman 
would  appeciate. 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co. 
Dept.  38A,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Largest  and  Only  E-xrlnsive  Carpet 
Sleeper  M:iker>  in  the  W     I  Id 


Li.e.ig=Music=Box 


the  registercl  name  for  our 
famous 

GEISLER-kOLLERS 

l  .  S.  Pat   No.  50853 

Absolutely    Unobtainable 

Of  Other  Healers. 

This  is  a  special-bred  strain  of 

Canaries      directly     imported 

from  our  own  hatcheries    in 

Germany.     Their  song  is  en- 
tirely different  from  any  other 

Canary   and    far   superior  to 

anything  you  have  ever  heard. 

It  is  simply  marvelous  how   a 

little  bird  like  tliis  ean  bring 

forth  each  a  volume  of  sweet, 

rich,  melodious  tones. 
Guaranteed  Day-and-Night   ffC 
Songsters  v° 

other  varieties  from  $2  «p.    Sent  by  express  anywhere  in 

the  L'.  S.  or  Canada,  live  arrival  at  Ex.  office  guaranteed. 
Rpnnreof  Imitators.    Cage  and  bird's  inside  vvirjr  must 

lie  stamped   with  our   registered  Trade-Mark.  "Living. 

Musi.-  Box,"  or  not  genuine.         Nevada,  Mo.,  May  10,  1907. 
Max,  the "Lmng-Music-Box," arrived  in  good  health.    He 
is  a  wonder;  hus  such  a  variety  of  songs  and  solos;  in  fid,  I 
cannot  say  enough  good  for  him.  K.  Hkokkkr. 

Large  illustrated  Catalog,  Booklet  and  Testimonials  free. 
.  MAX  OEISLER  BIRD  CO.,   Dept.  78,  Omaha.  Neb. 

^^  Largest  Mailorder  Bird  House  in  the  World.       Kst.  1S88.  . 
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aCOUSTICon 


Enables  the  deaf  to  hear  instantly 
and  its  continued  use  often  restores  the 
natural  hearing;  no  trumpet  or  unsightly 
apparatus.  Write  us  to-day  and  learn  how 
you  can  thoroughly  test  It  before  pur. 
chasing.  In  use  in  hundreds  of  churches 
and  theatres  and  public  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington.   Booklet  on  request. 

ACOUSTIC  CO.,    1263  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FRESH  AIR 

WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

The  moat  delicate  person  can 
ele**p  m  »  bed  in  a  vv.irm  room 
and  be  prote<t**d  from  chills 
and  (■■■UI-.  wind  ;ind  r;tin,  and 
yet  get  fre^h  air  with  every 
breath,  with  the  I 

Walsh  Window  Tent  I 

It  tomes  in  over  the  pillow 
Find  Tits  loosely  around  the  nerk.  Can  be  put  into  or  I 
taken  out  from  any  winJow  cattily  and  tjuirkl  j  by  a  | 
turn  of  the  thumb-si  rew  ;  is  not  conspicuous.  No 
nails  or  screws.  Pays  for  itself  the  first  y**.ir  in  fuel.  I 
\\  rite  today  for  literature.  Sajtilfitctioo  guaranteed,  | 
Tents,   $IO. 


AWNING  OP 


OUTSIDE 


AWNINM  DOWN 


WALSH  W1.VD0W  TENT  CO.,  35  Franklin  Street,  MOlililS  ILL. 
Our  r;  re  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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■with  a  suddenly-invented  variety  of  country  dance, 
which  had  to  be  finished  jtist  before  midnight,  as 
my  grandfather  was  a  great  believer  in  welcominK 
the  New  Year  in,  and  wanted  to  stand  at  the  open 
■door  to  hear  the  bells  rin.7  out,  and  then  wish  "A 
Happy  New  Year  to  us  all!  God  bless  us!"  This 
having  been  done,  supper  was  served,  and  finally 
there  was  a  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverley"  dance. 

One  Christmas  he  inaugurated  a  grand  program 
of  sports  that  was  carried  out  in  the  meadow  at  the 
back  of  the  garden,  open  to  members  of  the  village 
■cricket  club  and  their  usual  opponents,  with  admis- 
sion to  any  one  who  liked  to  come.  My  grand- 
father worked  hard  for  two  days  before  with  his 
sons,  taking  out  the  courses,  making  flags,  putting 
up  tents  and  hurdles,  and  carrying  out  the  many  de- 
tails of  such  an  entertainment,  with  quite  a  boy's 
enthusiasm.  It  was  found,  too,  on  the  morning  of 
the  sports  that  he  had  arranged  for  a  basket  to  be 
prepared,  containing  every  kind  of  appliance  and 
medical  comfort  useful  for  treating  quickly  any  ac- 
cident that  might  occur.  The  day  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, for  my  grandfather  knew  the  people  and  trusted 
them,  and,  as  generally  happens,  the  people  showed 
themselves  worthy  of  the  trust.  He  described  the 
success  in  a  letter  and  himself  recognized  nothing 
wonderful  in  it. 

"They  did  not,"  the  letter  ran,  "between  half- 
past  ten,  when  we  began,  and  sunset,  displace  a  rope 
■or  a  stake;  and  they  left  every  barrier  and  flag  as 
they  found  it.  There  was  not  a  dispute  and  there 
was  no  drunkenness  whatever.  I  made  them  a  little 
speech  from  the  lawn  at  the  end  of  the  games,  say- 
ing that,  please  God,  we  would  do  it  again  next  year. 
They  cheered  me  lustily  and  dispersed.  The  road 
between  this  and  Chatham  was  like  a  fair  all  day; 
and  surely  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  get  such  perfect  be- 
havior out  of  a  reckless  seaport  town." 

The  Christmas  Day  dinner  was  naturally  a  bright 
and  cheery  festival.  He  kept  up  the  liveliest  con- 
versation all  the  time,  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
and  his  sprightly  remarks  and  comical  stories  made 
the  occasion  one  always  to  be  remembered  with  de- 
light. "It  is  good  to  be  children  sometimes,  and 
never  better  than  at  Christmas,  when  its  mighty 
Founder  was  a  child  Himself,"  was  a  sentiment  he 
•exprest,  and  he  showed  his  sincerity  by  following 
out  this  idea.  He  always  liked  to  have  his  dinner- 
table  look  pretty,  with  a  special  place  of  honor  for 
the  plum  pudding,  which  would  not  be  in  order  with- 
out its  special  bit  of  holly,  which  must  be  well  ber- 
ried. His  Christmas  toast  was  short,  to  the  point, 
and  always  the  same:  "Here's  to  us  all!  God  bless 
us!"  There  can  be  no  better  memory  of  my  grand- 
father than  that  which  pictures  him  seated  at  his 
Christmas  dinner,  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
friends:  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  Christmas. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Saved  Again. — "All  alone  in  a  trackless  desert," 
wailed  the  heroine.  "Not  a  tree,  not  a  rock  in  sight. 
Here  come  the  ferocious  lions!  Oh,  what  shall  I 
do?" 

' '  Dive  troo  de  trap!  "  shouted  a  friendly  stage  hand. 
"Yure  standin'  right  over  it,  leddy." — Houston 
■Chronicle. 


Wished  to  be  Truthful. — "There  are  several 
6eats  up  forward  in  the  car,  sir,"  said  the  conductor 
to  the  man  who  was  hanging  to  a  strap. 

"No,  thank  you,"  replied  the  strap-hanger;  "I'm 
about  to  write  an  article  for  the  newspapers  on  the 
street-car  indignities,  and  I  want  to  say  honestly 
that  I've  ridden  downtown  six  successive  days 
hanging  onto  a  strap!" — Yonkers  Statesman. 


Couldn't  Stand  the  Shock. — "I  sent  a  poem  to 
that  magazine,  and  now  I  hear  it  has  failed!" 

"Too  bid.  But  maybe  they  won't  sue  you  for 
damages! " — Atlanta  Constitution. 


In  Its  IS'ature.- 

words." 

"Do  you?  Now, 
better  adapted  to 
more  American. 


"I  teach  my  parrot  only  short 

I  should  think  that  parrots  were 
learning    polysyllables." — Balti- 


Let  the  little  home  doctor 


bring    you    health,    greater    vitality 
and    a    clearer    complexion 

You  all  know  the  benefits  derived  from  massage. 

You  ladies  remember  how  soft  and  delicate  your 
skin  looks  and  feels  after  a  massage  treatment  at 
the  hair  dresser's  parlor. 

You  gentlen.cn  who  "take  a  massage"  after 
shaving  know  how  it  exhilarates  you. 

Altera  Turkish  Bath,  will  you  ever  forget  that 
new  energy  And  force  revived  within  you  from  the 
rubbing. 

And  when  any  part  of  your  body  aches,  you  rub 
the  aching  part  and  relief  comes. 

This  is  all  a  natural,  every-day  way — hence  — 


It's  not  the  face  creams  that  give  relief 
It's  not  the  liniment— nor  the  steam  room  -  that 
rejuvenates  and  relieves.     It's  the  massage— the 
rubbing. 

Why,  you  could  pour  water  on  a  sore  arm  and  if 
you  rubbed  thoroughly  the  result  would  be  the 
same  as  if  you  used  a  liniment. 

These  are  pretty  strong  statements — but  they're 
gospel  because  they  have  teen  proved. 

Doyouknoww/zj'  the  labels  on  Face  Creams, Hair 
Tonics  and  liniments  say,  "rub  it  in  thoroughly!" 
We'll  tell  you. 

It's  because  the  rub  or  massage  is  what  benefits 
you. 

It's  the  massage  or  the 
rub.'-R  UBl-RUB! 

In  a  nut  shell  boiled 
down  to  simple  words  — 
all  this  rubbing  is  just 
massage  or  vibratory 
stimulation  of  the  blood 
circulation. 

Physiology  books  tell 
you  that  the  blood  is  car- 
ried to  the  heart  through 
the  veins.  _then  carried 
away  and  distributed  to 

the  different  organs  by  the  arteries. 
This  is  blood  circulation — the  vital 
spark  of  your  life. 

When  your  blood  circulation  is 
normal— in  perfect,  7egtuar  con- 
dition— you  are  likely    to  be 
healthy. 
When   the    circulation    is   slow, 
irregular,   C  O  IN- 
GESTED—it 
means  sickness, 
pains  and  ills, 
and  you  need 
stimulation 
of  the  blood. 
CONGES- 
TION is 
the  root  of 
a  1  most 
every  ail- 
ment and 
the  start 
of   most 
every 
dreaded 
disease. 
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Massage 

"The  little  home  doctor 


If  conges 
Hon  of  the 
blood   was 
impossible, 
sickness  1 
and  di  s-    , 
ease  would  I 
be  rare. 

You  must  i 
overco  me 
this    CON- 
GESTION \ 
by  se  n  ding  * 
the    rich,  red 
blood  through 
your  body  freely 
and  quickly  by  our 
method  of  vibratory 
massage,  thus  permit- 
ting the  starved  tissues  to 
be  fed  properly  and  regularly  by  the 
blood  as  Nature  intended. 

Real  biood  stimulus— restoring  the 
blood  circulation  to  a  normal,  healthy 
condition  —  can  be  done  properly, 
safely  and 


surely  by 
Moon  Message  Vibrator, 
'•  The  Little  Home  Doc- 
tor." 


"Everywhere  learned  phr-i- 
ciaas  -av  prescribing  vibratory 
massage  f«>r  their  patents  on 
account  <>f  it»  great  benefits. 

In  every  thoroughly  eqatpped 
hospital  nn»l  sanitarium  McHHHMQt 
Vibrators  are  m  daily 
cause  ol  theastfn  nding  remits. 
In  choosing  ■  massage  vibra- 
tor for  the  home  pari  i  u]  ir  < mre 
should  be  exercised  in  selective  *  vibrator  tb  l  will  really  . 
The  Mood  Massage  Vibrator  will  do  this  unCiilinKly  at  all  times. 

— And  you  can  control  the  etr„ke  yourself  to  delicate, 
medium  or  strong  by  simply  turning  a  button.  It  is  simple, 
handy  and  compact — weighs  only  23  ounces  ltd  will  not  tire  ihe 
arm.  It  is  the  only  electric  vibrator  th  »t  has  all  the  powi 
efficiency  contained  in  the  heart/  m<>t<>r  machines*  used  io  bos- 
pitals,  sanitarium1*,  massage  establishments  and  hairdresning  par- 
lors, and  which  cost  from  *25  to  - 

The  Moon  Massage  Vibrator  can  be  attached  to  electric 
light  bracket— just  turn  it  on  ai  you  would  ■  I  [hi      K 
fear  shock.-,  as  it  is  impossible  ft»r  current  '<»  come  in  nmtact  with 
your  hand  or  body.     \\  hererer  electric  light  is  not  tradable,  we 
furnish  batteries  which  operate  the  Vibrator. 

The  Moon  Massage  Vibrator  tones  up  run-down  systems 
— makes  the  weak  vigorous  and  strong-  restores  energy  and 
elasticity  to  worn-oi>t  bodies-  rerWes  yon  after  a  wearisome  day. 
It  causes  aches  and  pain*  to  vanish  and  gives  to  womankind  a 
clear  and  velvet-like  skin  with  a  bloom  of  health  and  beauty. 
The  Moon  Massage  Vibrator  rubs  out  unsightly  blemishes — re- 
moves  wrinkles  and  crowsfeet — reduces  double  chin  and  over- 
etoutness—  rounds  out  hollow  spots  end  is  uxed  to  prevent  baSd- 
ne*s  and  falling  hair.     The  Moon  M  lor  gives  wonderful 

results  in  treating  the  following  ailm 

Headaches         Rheumatism  Sprains  Melancholia 

Indigestion       Kidney  Troubles      (.out  pTerrawsassssj 

Constipation     Lumbapo  I>j*pep-U      t'atarrh 

Stomach  Trouble* 

Two  Weeks'  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 

Aa  a  guarantee  of  our  claims  we  will  lei  you  try  the  Moon  Mas- 
sage Vibrator  in  your  own  hunif  tim  ireelcs  fl  r  nothing. 
If  it  doesn't  do  everything,  wi  dwhrt  prove  abso- 

lutely indispensable  to  your   health   an.l    noUr>  toilet— il  it 
isn't  really  "the  little  home  doi-tor"  -.end  it  right  bark,   in- 
stead of  paying  for  it.     Don't  be   skeptical— just 
write  "3    and   f  <     ■  Moon 

Vibrator.  Our  Valuable  Hook  on  Tihration 
FRF.E.  It  tells  you  3">t  what  y.,u  want  t . . 
knOU)   and  explains    how    to    u*e   the    .1/,«,;| 

Massage    Vibrator  in    order  to   obtain  the 
|   reaults.      .^ent    Free  to  anyone — no 

Stamps  required — just  write 

1001  TOtUTOB  Co.,  126 Indiana  St.,  Chicago 


Coal  Bills  Reduced  25% 
Comfort  Increased  100% 


by   using 


The  Powers  Heat  Regulator 

ON   YOUR   FURNACE  OR    BOILER. 
Easily  applied,  fits  any  heater.      Sold  by  all  dealers  or  sent  on  trial.      Automatic. 


Send  for 
FREE  BOOK 


THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO. 


»7   Dearborn  Street,  flllCM:*) 
113  Fifth    Areuue,  .NEW  YORK 


I  am  in  everybody's  mouth  three  times  a  day — or  ought  to  be 

«oi«l  Only  in  a  Yellow  Box  — for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  fare  to  r.t  tne  mouth.     BrlaUes 
in  irregular  tufts— cleans  between  the  teeth.     Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it. 


Youths'  25c. 


Adults'  25c. 
Children's  25c. 


booklet  '"Tooth  Truths."    FLOKt.MK  nit..  10, 


Bv  mail  or  at  dealers.     Semi  for  our  free 
14  fin  St.,  rlor.ae..  Maaa. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  wrltlne  to  advertisers. 
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The"BENNETT"  ever- 
lasting memo.  Book 


Something  Vseful  All  the  Year  Round 

A    DE5IRABL.E    Xr^f\S    GIFT 

Inehci 
Price, 
com- 
plete 
with 
your 
name 
on  cov 
er  in 
gold, in 
eluding 
four  insert 
pads  (80 
leaves  1 

$1.00 

v. -ml  Nil  Mnnry 
Simply  send  us  your 
name.  We  will  send 
you  the  book  an3  it 
it  is  perfectly  satisfac 
tory  send  us  $1.     If  it 
isn't  all  ue  claim,  and  the 
peer  of  any  memo,  book 
you  ever  saw  send  it  right 
back.    The  cut  of  the  book 
does  not  do  it  justice.  We  know  if 
you  see  it  you  will  keep  it.  That 
Is  why  we  are  making  such  a  lib- 
eral offer.    Besure  to  writeforit. 


VTHER    COVER, 
leather  lined,  with  pocket 
for  cards  inside  of  cover, 
fitted  with  removable 
insert  pad  of  twenty 
perforated,  detach- 
able   leaves   of 
counting-house 
linen.      Cover 
folds   back, 
making    a 
substan  - 
tial    pad 
towrite 
on. 

Thou- 
sands 
.      Pro- 
ounced     by 
everyone  the    most 
convenient     pocket 
memorandum  book 
ever  invented. 


W.  W.  BENNETT  COMPANY 

Box  146,  Station  A,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


$Sfc* 


*£N* 


SV 


5Tm^ 


Ask  any  conscientious  dealer 
what  are  standard  woolens.  He 
will    answer  "Jaeger." 

Ask  any  leading  physician  what 
is  the  best  health  underwear.  He 
will  answer  "Jaeger." 

Can    you    afford    to    disregard! 
such  endorsement? 


DR. 


Write  for  samples  and 
booklet     of    particulars 

JAEGER'S    S.    W.   S.   CO.'S 
Own  Store* 


New  York:  306  Fifth  Ave.,  22  Maiden  Lane 
Brooklyn:  504  Fulton  St.  Boston:  228  Boylston  St. 
Phila. :  1516  Chestnut  St.     Chicago:  82  State  St. 
Agent*  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


Ly°n  &  Hea|y  Cremonatone 

The  Only 

*S  New  Violin 

With 

True  Old  Italian  Tone 


L.yon  &TIealy  Cremonntone  Violins  are  pre- 
eminently snperior  to  nil  other  modern  makes. 
and  compare  most  favorably  with  the  best  rare  old 
Italian  instruments  in  tone  quulity.  Ibis  result 
is  obtained 

I  i:  I  rig  the  beat  ol<l  Italian  wood,  garret- 
ted  for  upwards  of  u  century;  (2)  by  repro- 
ducing the  best  examples  of  the  work  of  Stradi- 
vari ami  Groarnerius;  (3)  by  using  a  Bolt  oil  var- 
nish from  a  recipe  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  old  mast'-r-s  (4)  by  extending  the  varnish- 
ing and  drying-out  process  over  a  period  of  from 
2  to  5  pear*. 

No.  v  )l25 — A  reproduction  of  the  famous  King  Joseph 
Guarnerius  of  the  ction  'tho  violin  recently 

sold  by  us  for  $12,000),  hrond,  sweet  Vmo.     Sold  on  easy 
Sri   1. tl.iy  payments  and  7  days'  free  trial.     Price.  $100. 

FREE— .New  Ly  n  &  Healy  Musical  Handbook  of  800 
pages.  Contains  colortvpes  of  Cremonatone  Violins  and 
other  excellent  Lyon  &  Healy  Violins  from  $16  up 

LYON  &  HEALY,    in  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

World'*  Largest  Dealer*  In  High-Grade  Violins 


You    Couldn't    Disconcert    Him.  — Two    young 

on  the  promenade  of  a  seaside  resort  had  been 

I  ling  the  vessels  pass,  through  a  telescope  lent 

them   by   an    "ancient   mariner."     On   handing  the 

back  one  cf  them  remarked  that  it  was  a  very 

good  one. 

"Yes,  miss,"  said  theoldtar;   "that  'ere  telescope 
was  given  me  by  Lord  Nelson." 

"Good   gracious!     Why,    Nelson    has    been    dead 
nearly  a  hundred  years." 

"Well,  I'm  blowed,"  remarked  the  salty  one,  quite 
abashed:    "'ow  the  time  do  fly!" — Judge's  Library. 


Still  Had  a  Chance.  —  Virginians  are  telling  with 
much  amusement  of  a  Jamestown  exposition  in  which 
the  Governor  of  one  of  the  Southern  States  was  an 
important  actor.  The  Governor,  so  the  story  runs, 
was  crossing  from  his  State  building  to  the  executive 
offices  of  the  exposition.  He  was  about  to  pass 
through  the  gateway  when  he  saw  an  old  negro  carry- 
ing a  large  box. 

"You  go  through  first,  uncle,"  said  the  Governor. 
"You  have  the  largest  load." 

"Yes,  sah;  ah  has  now,"  replied  the  aged  darkey. 
"But  hit's  early  in  de  day  yit." — Judge. 


Brevities  and  Oddities. — "I  never  forget  a  joke 
that  I  once  hear."  remarked  Borem.  "No,"  replied 
Oyer,  "and  you  don't  give  any  of  your  acquaintances 
a  chance  to."  -The  Standard. 


A.     Good     Recommendation. —  Little    Tommy 

Whacken  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  choose  a  pair 
of  knickerbockers,  and  his  choice  tell  on  a  pair  to 
which  a  card  was  attached,  stating,  "These  can't  be 
beaten." — The  Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Told  the  Truth. — "Send  me  some  money  to  get 
me  out  of  this  trouble."  wrote  the  Prodigal  Son, 
"and  I'll  promise  to  begin  all  over  again."  "Yes,'' 
muttered  the  old  man,  crumpling  up  the  letter  in 
his  horny  fist.  "That's  just  what  I'm  afraid  you'd 
do.  Didn't  expect  you  to  confess  it,  tho." — Wash- 
ington Herald. 


Ocular  Illusion. — "What  town  is  that  a  few 
miles  to  the  north?"  shouted  the  aeronaut,  leaning 
over  the  edge  of  the  basket. 

"Oshkosh!"  yelled  the  agriculturist  over  whose 
farm  the  balloon  was  passing. 

"What5" 

"Oshkosh!" 

"What  did  he  say?"  asked  the  aeronaut's  com- 
panion. 

"He  didn't  say  anything.  He  swore  at  me." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


He  Dodjied. — "So  Borroughs  owes  you  money? 
Well,  I  think  he'll  pay  you  back  some  day,  but  you 
can  t  make  him  hurry." 

"Don't  you  believe  it.  The  mere  sight  of  me  walk- 
ing along  the  street  has  made  him  hurry  several 
times  lately.'  — Philadelphia  Press. 


Fly  Finance. — Hilarious  Citizen — "Come  on 
in,  fellers!  I  got  nuthin'  but  dough.  Dere  wuz  a 
run  on  a  Harlem  bank,  an'  I  sold  me  place  on  de  line 
for  twenty  bucks." 

I>'  ius    Person — "Gee,    how     long    have 

youse  had  money  in  de  bank  ? ' ' 

HILARIOUS  Citizen. — "Who  said  I  had  money  in 
de  bank  ? ' ' — Puck. 


Kh,  Mr.  Bok? — There  was  not  even  standing-room 
in  the  six-o'clock  crowded  car,  but  one  more  pas- 
!  senger,  a  young  woman,  wedged  her  way  along 
just  inside  the  doorway.  Each  time  the  car  took  a 
sudden  lurch  forward  she  fell  helplessly  back,  and 
three  times  she  landed  in  the  arms  of  a  large,  com- 
fortable man  on  the  back  platform.  The  third  time 
it  happened,  he  said  quietly,  "Hadn't  you  better 
stay  here?" — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL* 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 

PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined  with 

The    Rosenthal 

Common  Sense  Method 

of  Practical  I.inguistry 

The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

YOU  HEAR  THE  EXACT  PRONUNCIATION  OF  EACH 
WORD  AMI  PHKASK  A  lew  iimiiitefl'  practice  several  limes 
u  day  at  spare  momenta  cive.s  a  thorough  mastery  of  conversational 
French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian, 

Send  for  testimonials,  booklet  and  letter. 

•  in  laxguagb-phoive:  method 

802  Metropolis  Ratlding,  Itrnad'var  and  lOih  Street,  New  York 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  day*.      You  can  learn  in  spare  time  in   your   own   home, 

no  matter  where  you  live.     No  1, I  to  spend  months  as  with 

old  systems.  Hovel's  Syllable  System  is  easy  to 
learn— easy  to  write— easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  hues — no  positions— no  shading,  as 
in  other  systems.  No  Ions  hst  of  word  signs  to  confuse 
ONLY  NINE  CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  you  have  the  en- 
tire English  (or  any  other)  language  at  your  ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND.  The  best  system  fur  stenographers,  private 
secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  hoi, I  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere.  Send  to-day  for  booklets,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  oiler,  etc. 

CHICAOO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

9.10    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


Learn  The  Real  Estate  Business 

We  will  teach  you  by  mail  the  Real  Estate,  General 
Brokerage  and  Insurance  Business  and  appoint  you 
Special  Representative. 

By  our  system  you  can  make  money  in  a  few  weeks 
without  interfering  with  your  present  occupation. 
Representatives  are  making  #3,000  to  $10,000  a  year 
without  any  investment  of  capital. 

A  thorough  commercial  Law  Course  Free  to  each 
representative.     Write  for  free  62-page  book. 

THE    CROSS    COMPANY 

1062  Reaper  Block,  Chicago 


STUDY 

LAW 

AT 

HOME 


The  oldest  and  best  school     Instruction  by  mail  adapted 

to  every    one.     Recognized   by   Courts    and    educators. 

Experienced   and    competent   instructors.     Takes  spare 

time   only.      Three    courses— Preparatory,     Business,. 

College.      Prepares  for  practice. 

Will  better  your   condition  and 

prospects  in  business.    Students 

11  ml  graduates  everywhere. 

Full     particulars    and    Kasy 

Payment  IMaii   Free. 

Sprajr-  e   Correspondence 

School  of  Low 

t.-'l  Hajesttfl  Building 

Detroit.  Mich. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

^~-)  $5  press  prints  cards,  labels,  etc.      Circular, 
■^k,,  book,   newspaper  preBs,  $1K.     Money  saver, 
,H  .-  maker,    All  easy,  rules  sent,    Write  factory 
fin-  press  1  atalog,  type,  paper,  etc. 

Till';    PliKNS  CO.,  Mcriilvn,  (oiin. 


Send    Dime 

for  20  Dazzling  "Shines" 

"Eagle  Brand" 
Shoe  Cream 

in  handsome  Opal  Glass  Box  with  metal 
screw  CAp.  To  quickly  introduce  this  shoe 
polish  made  from  pure  wax  containing  oil, 
we  make  this  liberal  offer.  (lives  dazzling  lustre  to  any  "me  black 
leather,  B<x  Calf.  Vici  Kid,  Velour,  Ciilmn  Wax  Calfor  Patent  Leather 
Shoes.  Will  not  rub  off  or  "oil  the  garments.  Preserves  the 
leather.  Makes  shoes  comfortable.  Sample  box  contains  enough 
Shoe  I  ream  for  about  20  shines.  Regular  size  95c>,  contains  sufficient 
for  80  whines.  Send  dime  and  dealer's  name  today  for  sample  box. 
THE  AMERICAN  SHOE  POLISH  CO.,  218  No.  Franklin  flt.,Chle*?o 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrarv  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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No  Honing— 
No  Grinding 


-RAZOR    FLASH  ES- 
No.  3 

"2L  t.  §>.  from  (3.  a.  ©." 

Have  his  initials  with  yours  etched 
upon  a  Carbo  Magnetic  blade. 
Doesn't  this  solve  the  haunting  ques- 
tion, "  What  shall  I  give  him  ?  " 

There  are  a  thousand  pleasing  gifts 
for  a  woman  to  one  for  a  man.      He 
wants  something  exclusively  mascu- 
line and  practical   enough   to    be   a 
daily  reminder  of  the  donor. 

"  Oh,  he  has  razors,"  or  "  He  goes  to 
the  barber  shop  !  "  you  exclaim.  All 
the  more  reason  for  a  Carbo  Magnetic 
razor— he  knows  from  experience  the 
difficulty  in  securing  a  razor  that  will 
give  satisfaction  every  day  without 
periodical  honing  and  grinding. 

When  you  buy  a  precious  stone  you 
either  secure  an  expert  to  select  it  or 
go  to  a  well-established  firm  that  will 
unconditionally  guarantee  its  purity. 
Razor  steel  requires  even  more  care  in 
selection.  It  varies  more  than  a  pre- 
cious stone  in  quality. 

The  Carbo  Magnetic  razor  has  all  the 
good  qualities  a  razor  should  have  with 
the  annoyances  left  out.  One  of  these 
razors  given  as  a  Christmas  present 
will  prove  a  lasting  joy  to  the  recipient. 

You  can  buy  this  uncondition- 
ally guaranteed  Carbo  Magnetic 
razor  from  your  dealer,  and  if  you  order 
in  time  he  will  have  us  etch  on  the 
blade  any  desired  initials  without  ex- 
tra charge.     If  your  dealer  does  not 
keep  the  Carbo  Magnetic  razor  write 
us  at  once,  giving  us  his  name,  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied 
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HOLLOW    GROUND 

AS    ILLUSTRATED 

•  2.50 

BOUBLL      CONCAVE. 

fOR  HEAVY  BLARD5 
S3. OO 


IBBEggm 


It  S.50 
CAnao  MACNCTIC 
STROP 
ft  I.OO 


COPYRIGHT,    1907,  BY 

FIRM  OF 

A.  L.  SILBERSTEIN,  445-447  Broadway,  N.Y. 
"Riding  Comfort"  forhorseana 

"" ~^— ~ "~ ~^— ^~     a  genuine 

Whitman 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free,  containing  everything  from 
^Saddle  toSpvr." 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St.,  N.Y.  City 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 
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mTAUANTEF.n  best  of  all  safety 
"  rnftors.  Complete  for  $1.00  with 
silver-in.  keltd  frame     18  Ever-Rwwlj 

bladffl,  handle  and  blade  Btropper.  sit- 
trai  lively  1  naed.  Extr  1  blades,  10  for 
r»o  cents,  w'.mii  also  Hi  Gem  and  Star 
1  frames,  Ten  new  Bter>Reiij  blades, 
chanced  for  ten  dull  ones  and  35  com  s. 
On  Mle  i-mtjuIii'it.  Mill  orders 
prep. ml.   $1.00. 

American  Safety  Razor  Co. 
320  Broadway,  New  ¥ork. 
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no..   Extraordinary, — "Mrs.  Popley  was  telling 
me  aboul  her  baby  i .-  Jay." 

"Yes?    I  met  Mrs.  Newmater  to-day  and  sh< 
telling  me  about  hers.    She  says  it's  just  the  sweetest 
and  prettiest  little  thing  in  the  world." 

"How  odd!    So  is  Mrs.  Popley's!" — Philadelphia 
Press. 


Comfort. — A  letter  has  come  from  filius  at  college. 
Mater  has  read  it  with  many  a  sigh. 

Mater      "Fred   feels  so  cheap  because  of  his  fail- 
ure to  pass." 

Pater — "Hum!" 

Mater — "What  shall  I  write  to  comfort  him?" 

Pater  (with  resignation) — "Tell  him    he  needn  t 
He  isn't." — Puck. 


Ever  Distrustful.— "Why  didn't  you  vote  for 
mv  friend?"  asked  the  politician.  "He's  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  State." 

"That's  the  reason,"  answered  Farmer  Corntossel. 
"I  never  yet  see  a  man  that  made  a  business  of  bein' 
popular  who  had  much  of  a  liking  for  real  hard  work." 
— Washington  Herald. 


Tommy's  Error. — Mrs.  De  Smythe— "Tommy, 
do  you  want  some  nice  plum  jam? " 

Tommy — "Yes,  mother." 

"I  was  going  to  give  you  some  to  put  on  your 
bread,  but  I've  lost  the  key  to  the  pantry." 

"  You  don't  need  the  key,  mother.  I  can  reach 
down  through  the  window  and  open  the  door  from 
the  inside." 

"That's  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Now  just  wait 
till  your  father  comes  home." — The  Catholic  Mirror. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

November  22. — Three  grams  of  radium  are  ex- 
tracted at  Vienna  from  10.000  kilograms  of 
pitchblende  at  one-third  the  cost  of  previous 
production. 

November  23. — Secretary  Taft  arrives  at  Irkutsk, 
Russia. 

The  annihilation  of  Moorish  rebels  in  the  district 
of  Melillo  is  reported  from  Madrid. 

November  24. — It  is  announced  in  Stockholm 
that  the  next  Nobel  prize  for  chemistry  will  be 
awarded  to  Sir  William  Crookes,  of  London. 

November  25. — Ten  thousand  Arabs  are  repulsed 
by  the  French  army  in  Algeria,  losing  1,200 
killed,  while  the  French  lose  only  eight  men. 
The  Portuguese  Government  establish  a  special 
tribunal,  empowered  summarily  to  try  political 
offenders,  whose  offenses  will  now  be  classed 
with  those  of  anarchists. 

November  26. — The  Douma  decrees  that  the  title 
"autocrat,"  borne  by  the  Emperors  of  Russia 
for  centuries,  is  no  longer  tenable. 

More  than  two  hundred  lives  are  lost  in  storms 
on  the  Black  Sea. 

November  27.— Two  thousand  tribesmen  invade 
Algerian  territory  and  hordes  of  Arabs  threaten 

Nemours. 

November  28. — In  reply  to  overtures  from  the 
American  Ambassador  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office  announce  that  every  precaution  is  being 
taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  past  immigra- 
tion frauds. 


Domestic. 

November  22. — J.  P.  Morgan  and  George  F. 
lialser,  president  of  the  First  National  Hank  of 
New  York,  have  a  night  conference  on  the  finan- 
cial situation  with  President  Roosevelt  at  the 
White  House. 

Secretary  Cortelyou  announces  that  national 
banks  taking  out  the  new  treasury  certificates 
will  be  allowed  to  retain  seventy-five  per  cent. 
of  the  purchase  price  as  a  government  deposit. 

November  23. — A  letter  from  the  President  to 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  forbidding  third-term 
activity  by  Federal  office-holders,  is  made 
public. 

November  25. — Secretary  Cortelyou  says  that  re- 
ports received  by  him  from  financial  centers 
indicate  that  the  banks  throughout  the  country 
will  soon  resume  currency  payments. 

November  28. — President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
visit  the  old  home  of  President  Madison,  near 
Montpelier,  Va. 


"  /  don  t  believe  you  can  do  all  you 
say,  but,  as  you  take  the  risk,  J  am 
going  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
''show  me.' " 

I  receive  many  first  orders  for  my  cigars  with 
postscripts  like  the  above. 

These  orders  come  from  experienced  smokers 
who  know  cigars,  and  know  how  impossible  it  is  to 
get  good  cigars  at  55.00  a  hundred  from  retailers. 

liUt,  realizing  that  the  terms  of 
my  offer  places  them  under  no 
obligations,  they  decided  to  give 
me  and  my  cigars  a  fair  trial. 

And  that  is  all  I  ask. 

These  men  almost  invariably 
have  reordered  and  become  my 
largest  and  most  permanent  cus- 
tomers, and  they  have  also  recom- 
mended my  cigars  to  their  friends. 

Their  second  orders  usually  read 
this  way:  "Enclosed  find  $10  to 
pay  for  the  hundred  cigars  you 
sent  me  on  approval,  and  for 
another  hundred  to  be  sent  me  one 
week  from  date.  You  may  enter 
me  as  a  standing-order  customer 
and  ship  me  one  hundred  cigars 
every  two  weeks.  You  have  made 
good.  Your  cigars  are  equal  to 
those  I  have  been  paying  10c.  to 
15c.  each  for." 

I  have  hundreds  of  letters  in  my 
file  reading  almost  word  for  word 
like  the  above — many  customers 
whose  orders,  from  a  doubtful  be- 
ginning, have  reached  an  aggre- 
gate of  thousands  of  cigars,  and 
to  whom  I  am  still  shipping  regu- 
larly at  given  intervals.  Here  is 
my  plain-English,  no-risk-to-you 
offer. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will, 
upon  request,  send  one  hun- 
dred Shivers'  Panatelas  on 
approval  to  a  reader  of  the 
LITERARY  DIGEST,  express 
prepaid.  He  may  smoke  ten 
cigars  and  return  the  remain- 
ing ninety  at  my  expense,  and 
no  charge  for  the  ten  smoked, 
if  he  is  not  pleased  with  them; 
if  he  is  pleased  and  keeps 
them,  he  agrees  to  remit  the 
price,  $5.00,  within  ten  days. 

In  ->rdering,  please  inclose  business  card  or 
give  personal  references,  and  state  which  you 
prefer — light,  medium  or  dark  cigars. 

My  Panatela  cigar  is  hand  made,  of  clear, 
clean,  straight,  long  Havana  filler  with  a  genu- 
ine Sumatra  wrapper.  It  is  the  retailer's  10c. 
cigar. 

I  make  other  cigars  than  the  Panatela.  If 
you  prefer  some  other  size  or  shape,  or  cigars 
with  Havana  wrappers,  permit  me  to  mail  you 
my  catalogue,  and  explain  more  fully  my  methods 
of  supplying  smokers  with  genuine  cigars  at 
wholesale  prices. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


FLEXIBLE  FEVER 

The  Sled  that  Steers 

With  1907-8  Improvements.  The  swift- 
est, safest,  strongest  sled  ever  invented. 
The  fastest  sled  for  boys.  The  only  sled 
girls  can  properly  control.  Steering  with- 
out dragging  the  feet  lets  it  go  full  speed 
— saves  its  cost  in  shoes  the  first  season 
— prevents  wet  feet,  colds  and  doctor's 
bills.  Made  of  second  growth  white  ash 
and  steel — built  to  last.  ^■^■■■■^■■■■■■■n" 

MODEL   SLED  FREE. 

Write  for  cardboard  ■  -    rf  h*W  it  ■wAfJ 

sent  free  with  colored  Christm  .md  prices. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  C  CO..  Box  1100  N,   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

■IHIHl^lB  Patentees  lad  Manuiacturcrs.  ■HMI^MIH 
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A  Happv 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation   to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligentlyof  itself.nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)  **■*  * 
by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M ,  M  D.y  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have, 
Knowledgen  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge;!  Mother  Should  Have, 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Rieh    Cloth    Binding,    Full     Gold     'tamp,    Illustrated,    92.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  OpiniohJ  "  and  Table  oi  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,    Phila.,  Pa. 


ANTISEPTIC 

THROAT  PASTILLES 


Prepared  According  to  a  Foi 


EVANS  SONS  LESCHER  &.  WEBB  Limited, 

LIVERPOOL,    LONDON    and    NEW    YORK. 

Won*  gonuins  unless  bearing   trio  above  Trade  M»'k. 


imMMffM 


GUARANTEED    UNDER    THE  FOOD  AND 
ORUGS  ACT.  JUNE  30.  I906.V 


AfiT  I  IKF  M  A  ft  I  fi-Clear  the  air  PassaResfrom 
MW  I  LIIYC  m  M  U  I  W  Colds,  Coughs,  Hoarseness. 
Non-narcotic.  Purely  Antiseptic.  Recommended  by  many 
physicians.  30  cents  box  by  mail.  Sample,  2-cent  stamp. 
EVANS  80SS  1ESCHER  &  WEBB  Limited, 92  William  St.,  Hew  York 
Liverpool  and  London,  Enp. 


Stomach   Comfort 

can  easily  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

They  are  absolutely  unmedicated. 
Prevent  fermentation,  absorb  all  gases, 
and  sweeten  the  stomach.  A  bad  com- 
plexion is  wonderfully  benefitted  by 
their  daily  use. 

For    IOC.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c 
box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

[A.J.DItman,  41  Amtor House, N.Y. 


-Do  You  Shave  Yourself  ?- 


With  a  Jtntse  Dry  Hone  you  can 
in  10  seconds  nmke  your  razor 
edge  equal  to  a  barber's.  Wet 
hones  usii  illy  take  half  an  hour 
<>r  hii  expert.  Busse'a  Hones  re- 
quire  no  skill; anybody  can  use 
them;  adapted  to  either  plain 
or  safety  styles.  A  gentleman 
said,  "I  would  not  take  $25  for 
mine  if  I  could  not  get  another; 
have  used  it  5  years  and  my 
razor  is  as  go^rt  as  new." 

SI.OO  PREPAID 

Costa  nothing  if  not    BatisfactOiT. 
B1TSSK  sc  CO..  527  Walnut  St..  i  .ncl ini.it  I,  O. 


he   Giant    Heater 

applied  to  central- 
draught  lamp,  gas  jet 
(open  flame  or  mantle 
burner),  artificial  or 
natural  gas,  will  heat 
any  ordinary  room  com- 
forta til  y  i  n  zero  weather, 
giving  Heat  and  Light  at 
no  Additional  Cost.  No 
ashes,  no  trouble,  clean 
and  odorless,  thorough- 
ly circulates  and  puri- 
fies the  air.  Easily  applied  and  orna- 
mental. Just  the  tli  iiig  for  sick  room, 
On  Lamp       bath,  bedroom,  den  or  office. 

Send  for  booklet  and  testimonials.   Price  complete,  carriage  prepaid, 

Polished  Brass,  $1.50;  Nickel  Plated,  2.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  if  returned  in  10  dayi. 

THE  GIAAT  HEATER  CO.,  2464  Monmouth  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


On  Gas 


IS    CHURCH     INTEREST 
DECLINING? 

See  the  great  Symposium  by  eminent  pastors  in 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 

For  DECEMBER 

Per  copy,  30  cents.  Per  year,  $3.00. 

FUNK  &  WA0NALLS  COMPANY       44-60  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


SIX   PER  CENT 


:  FIRST  TRUST  SSAVINOS  BANK! 

i  CAPITAL  $100,000.1°  BILLINGS,  MONT.! 


"Some  livea^^^re  like- 

noes 

the  more  woTfi^iVf?^the  bright-en" 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAP0L1Q 

never  seem  to  grow  o  Id. Try  &  c&ke  - 


lire 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  28  years. 

At    the    following    Heelcy    Institutes: 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
■  •t  Spring.,  Ark. 
Ban  Franeiaeo,  CaL, 

2930  Sacramento  8t. 
D«BT«r,  Col. 
Watt  Haven,  Conn. 


WKlunrmn.  I>    ('., 

J II  V  Capitol  St. 
I>»  itrht.    III. 
Marion,  Ind. 
Plalnleld,  Ind. 
Den  Holnet,  la. 
Crab  Orchard,  %j. 


Lexington,  Hail. 
Portland,  He. 
'.rand  Rapid*,  Blieh., 

265  So.  College  Ate. 
Omaha,  Rah., 

(or.  Can  A  2'ith  Sit. 
North  Conway,  V  H. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
White  Plaint,  N.Y. 
Ureemboro,  V  C. 
Kargo,  N.  I). 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

M  2  V  Broad  HI. 
HarrUburg,  Pa. 


Pitttbarg,  Pa., 

4246  fifth  At*. 
Protidenee,  K.  I. 
Waukesha,  Wit. 
Toronto,  On  t.,  Canada. 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
London,  England. 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  UBe  of  words,  the  Funk  4  WagnalU  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"M  P.,"  Jersey  City,  N.  J.— "Is  there  an  English 
translation  of  Caesar's  'Commentaries,'  and  where 
can  it  be  bought?" 

There  is.  It  is  one  of  Bohn's  Classical  Library. 
The  Funk   &  Wagnalls  Company  can  supply  it. 

"M.  S.,"  New  York  City. — "Is  the  following  sen- 
tence, quoted  from  a  New  York  daily,  correct?  'Mr. 
Lehmann,  whose  father  was  a  friend  of   the  poet's." 

The  sentence  contains  a  double  possessive,  a  form 
which  occurs  in  elliptical  phrases.  Being  elliptical, 
the  sentence  is  equivalent  to  "Mr.  Lehmann,  whose 
father  was  one  of  the  poet's  friends,"  or  "Mr.  Leh- 
mann's  father  was  a  friend  of  (the  number  of)  the 
poet's  (friends)"  when  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
person  spoken  of  possesses  more  than  one  object  of 
the  kind  referred  to.  In  such  cases  this  double  form 
of  the  possessive  is  properly  used. 

"E.  T.,"  Millville,  N.  J. — "(1)  Do  sun-spots  have 
anything  to  do  with  earthquakes?  (2)  What  is 
the  greatest  earthquake  recorded?  (3)  What  is  an 
up-to-date  book  on  earthquakes  and  volcanoes?" 

(1)  Magnetic  storms  and  earthquakes  occur  more 
frequently  when  sun-spots  are  most  numerous. 
This  fact  has  been  established  by  scientific  observa- 
tions, but  the  relations  between  the  two  are  not 
yet  fully  understood.  (2)  Probably  the  greatest 
earthquake  on  record  was  that  which  occuned  at 
Peking,  China.  November  30,  1731,  in  which  100,000 
persons  lost  their  lives.  There  occurred  a  great 
earthquake  at  Lisbon,  November  1,  1755,  when  50,- 
000  inhabitants  were  swallowed  up.  (3)  There  are 
many.  Among  the  most  recent  are  Judd  on  "Vol- 
canoes" (1891);  Russell,  "The  Volcanoes  of  North 
America"  (1897);  Heilprin,  "Mont  Pel6e  and  the 
Tragedy  of  Martinique"  (1903);  and  C.  Davison, 
"A  Study  of  Recent  Earthquakes"  (1905). 

"B.  M.,"  Camp  Verde,  Tex. — "Is  it  proper  to 
use  either  the  past  or  past  perfect  with  the  word 
ever  or  never,  as  'I  never  saw ' ,  'I  never  have  seen' ? ' ' 

No  definite  rule  can  be  given  for  the  placing  of 
the  adverb,  and  no  other  part  of  speech  is  so  often 
misplaced.  Adverbs  that  relate  to  adjectives  or 
to  other  adverbs,  with  a  few  exceptions,  immedi- 
ately precede  them ;  and  those  which  belong  to  com- 
pound verbs  are  usually  placed  after  the  first  auxil- 
iary. The  form  "I  never  saw"  is  correct  and 
emphatic;  "I  never  have  seen"  should  be  "I  have 
never  seen."  Addison  in  The  Spectator  wrote,  "  One 
of  the  prettiest  .  .  .  works  ever  I  saw."  The 
Standard  Dictionaky  under  ever  (p.  634)  illus- 
trates a  use  of  the  word  with  "Have  you  ever 
seen  the  Capitol?" 

"G.  H.  B.  "  Kingsboro,  P.  E.  I. — "In  speaking  is 
it  proper  to  sav  'be  aware,'  or  would  'beware'  be 
sufficient  in  any  or  every  sentence?" 

To  "be  aware"  of  a  fact  or  of  an  event  is  in  modern 

usage  to  have  knowledge  of  it.     An  obsolete  meaning 

of  the  word  "aware"  is  "be  on  the  watch,"  a  sense 

that  is  exprest  nowadays  by  "beware,"  which  means 

"look  out  for;    be  guarded."     The   latter   word   is 

from   Middle    English    be  war,   be   wary,    which   is 

derived  from  Anglo-Saxon   bron,  be   (./    bhu,  exist), 

and   war,   wary.      As   "be    aware"   and   "beware' 

are  no  longer  synonymous  it  would  be  incorrect  to 

use  one  for  the  other. 
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TOPICS    OF  THE  DAY 


HOW  THE  PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE  IS 
REGARDED 

AN  unequaled  opportunity  is  afforded  by  the  President's  annual 
message  to  Congress  and  the  comment  on  it  by  the  press,  to 
see  how  the  President  regards  the  country  and  how  the  country 
regards  the  President.  A  picturesque  feature  of  the  comment  on 
the  present  message  is  the  fact  that  while  the  President  "stands 
pat  "  on  all  his  familiar  policies,  he  does  so  in  such  a  manner  that 
many  of  his  supporters  among  the  press  are  holding  the  message 
up  to  admiration  as  a  "safe  and  sane"  document,  while  his  oppo- 
nents exult  over  its  "  subdued  "  and  "  chastened  "  tone.  "  Oh,  where 
is  our 'Andrew-Jackson  spirit '  when  the  storm  he  summoned  is 
brewing  !  "  exclaims  derisively  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  (Oem.) ; 
and  such  Republican  papers  as  the  Boston  Transcript  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  admit  that,  while  the  President  "takes  no 
backward  steps,"  the  language  in  which  he  defines  his  position  is 
"more  moderate  "  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  And  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  (Rep.),  too,  thinks  that  he  is  "  less  aggressive,"  and  that 
he  "speaks  with  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  "  on  this  occasion. 
"The  Executive  has  apparently  hidden  his  big  stick,"  remarks  the 
Albany  Times-Union  (Ind.)  with  evident  surprize.  Wall  Street 
and  the  business  interests  of  the  country  at  large  are  said  to  re- 
gard the  general  effect  of  the  message  as  "reassuring."  Put  as  the 
Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  puts  it,  "the  recent  panic  has  not  shaken  the 
President's  position  in  the  slightest."  altho  "  it  has  had  an  influ- 
ence on  the  external  form  of  the  message."  Evidently  believing, 
says  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.),  that  nobody  will  be  frightened 
now  by  things  said  a  year  ago,  the  President  resorted  to  the 
"adroit  expedient"  of  quoting  verbatim  and  at  length  from  former 
messages  and  speeches  the  radical  recommendations  in  his  present 
message.  The  result  is  regarded  by  some  papers — among  them 
the  New  York  Commercial  (Com.) — -as  "a  rather  dreary  and  plati- 
tudinous iteration  "  of  the  Roosevelt  policies.  Practically  all  of 
these  policies,  says  the  New  York  Outlook  in  an  illuminating  anal- 
ysis of  the  message,  may  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence — "meet 
industrial  centralization  by  governmental  centralization."  Or, 
stated  more  expansively  : 

"The  day  of  great  industrial  combinations  has  arrived.  The 
great  combinations,  whether  of  labor  or  capital,  are  not  to  be 
broken  up.  They  are  not  to  be  given  control  of  the  industries  of 
the  country.  What  then?  They  are  to  be  made  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic welfare  by  being  made  subject  to  the  power  of  a  still  greater 
and  stronger  combination,  namely,  that  of  all  the  people  acting  in 
and  through  the  Federal  Government." 

The  usual  outcry  against  the  President's  "radicalism"  is  almost 
entirely  lacking,  altho  one  or  two  papers  clo  their  besl   to  make 


good  the  deficiency  of  the  others.  Thus  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatcli  (Dem.)  characterizes  the  message  as  "the  most  imperial- 
istic paper  which  he  has  yet  promulgated,"  and  the  New  York 
World  (Dem. j  says  that  if  its  recommendations  "were  to  be  taken 
seriously,"  it  would  be  "the  most  revolutionary  message  ever  sub- 
mitted by  any  President  of  the  United  States  to  any  Congres-." 
To  quote  further : 

"It  involves  centralizations  of  authority,  new  interpretations  of 
the  Constitution,  changes  in  the  method  of  government,  and  exten- 
sions of  the  national  power  over  private  business  which  none  of  his 
predecessors  ever  ventured  to  hint  at. 

"  Such  a  message  from  Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  or  Lin- 
coln would  have  thrown  the  nation  into  a  frenzy  of  political  con- 
troversy and  excitement.  Coming  from  Grant,  perhaps  the  worst 
President  the  country  ever  had,  it  would  have  been  seized  upon  as 
the  preliminary  announcement  of  a  new  dictatorship.  Yet  coming 
from  Mr.  Roosevelt  it  startles  nobody.  That  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  always  thinking  aloud. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  most  inveterate  talker  and  speechmaker 
that  ever  occupied  the  White  House.  The  coinage  of  an  active 
mind  is  kept  in  constant  circulation  from  the  platform.  The  re- 
sult is  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  has  managed  to  say  every- 
thing he  has  thought  of,  and  when  he  collects  all  his  notions  and 
theories  into  a  message  to  Congress  there  are  no  surprizes  and 
only  a  languid  public  interest  in  the  finished  product. 

"  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  Congress  will  pay  little  attention  to 
most  of  the  President's  recommendations.  No  Congress  ever  lived 
long  enough  to  carry  out  half  of  his  ideas  :  so  the  country  goes  its 
way,  thankful  that  it  had  heard  all  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  revolution- 
ary doctrines  before  and  comforted  by  the  likelihood  that  there  is 
nothing  worse  to  come." 

The  Hartford  Times  (Dem.)  and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.)  concur  in  the  opinion  that  Congress,  under  the  guidance  of 
Speaker  Cannon,  will  do  little  to  advance  the  Roosevelt  policies. 
A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  says 
that  the  message  was  received  quietly  and  with  little  comment  by 
both  Houses,  and  that  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  members  is 
one  of  "independence  of.  rather  than  hostility  toward.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt." The  New  York  Times  asks  pertinently  what  will  be  the 
position  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  before  the  country  and  in  history  should 
this  Congress  adjourn  without  further  legislation  along  the  lines 
of  his  policies?  and  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  ultimate  judgment  may  be  that  his  career  must  be  set 
down  as  that  of  a  man  rather  of  utterance  than  oi  achievement. 
That  broad  river  of  speech  may  prove  to  have  turned  few  wheelf, 
perhaps  not  enough  to  compensate  for  the  devastation  it  has 
wrought,  or  threatened,  when  at  flood." 

The  Times.  The  World,  and  The  Post  (Ind.)  think  that  the 
message  should  have  contained  a  remonstrance  against  Fedei .  1 
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SOMETHING    FOR    EVERYBODY. 

—Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

extravagance  in  appropriations  and  "the  enormous  and  increasing 
cost  of  the  Government."     Says  The  Post : 

"Every  prudent  man  is  now  cutting  down  his  expenses;  is  no 
duty  of  retrenchment  laid  upon  the  Government?  President 
Roosevelt  does  not  admit  it.  He  appeals  frequently  for  'liberal 
appropriations  ' :  he  nowhere  urges  economy.  Indeed,  the  Gov- 
ernment estimates  sent  to  Congress,  in  this  time  of  general  embar- 
rassment and  falling  public  revenues,  call  for  $77,000,000  more  than 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Where  is  that  great  increase  to  come 
from?  From  taxation,  of  course,  and  that  means  that  people  who 
are  struggling  to  meet  their  obligations  are  to  have  an  extra  finan- 
cial burden  laid  upon  them  by  the  Government.  But  such  homely 
truths  can  not  live,  apparently,  in  the  high-pressure  atmosphere  of 
the  White  House.  There  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
revenue  comes  from  the  clouds,  not  from  the  pockets  of  the  people." 

Praise  of  the  President's  message  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  Republican  press,  nor  criticism  to  the  Democratic.  This 
blurring  of  party  lines  in  the  newspaper  comment,  and  the  report 
that  Bryan  approves  parts  of  the  message,  find  a  possible  explana- 
tion in  the  following  statements  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.) : 

"There  is  a  singular  parallel  between  the  policies  advanced  in 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  message  and  those  laid  down  in  the  Chicago  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  party  in  1896,  upon  which  Mr.  Bryan  was 
first  nominated.  Instead  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt recommends  an  elastic  asset  paper  currency.  But  the  other 
important  planks  of  the  Chicago  platform  are  all  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's message.  The  Chicago  platform  was  opposed  to  an  imme- 
diate change  in  the  tariff.  Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  tariff  action  de- 
ferred. The  Chicago  platform  advocates  an  income  tax,  and  so 
does  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  Chicago  platform  advocated  legislation 
for  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes.  So  does  the  President.  The 
Chicago  platform  favored  stricter  Federal  control  of  trusts  and 
railroads  and  the  enlargement  of  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Mr.  Roosevelt  makes  the  same  recommenda- 
tion. The  Chicago  platform  objects  to  government  by  injunction, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  suggests  the  restriction  of  the  power  of  the 
court  to  issue  restraining  orders  And  finally  both  the  platform  and 
the  message  advocate  the  improvement  of  inland  waterways  in 
terms  of  similar  meaning." 

The  question  of  most  importance  now,  insists  the  Hartford 
Times  (Dem.),  "is  not  how  far  the  Sixtieth  Congress  will  conform 
to  the  Rooseveltian  policies,  but  to  what  extent  they  will  be  writ- 
ten into  the  Republican  national  platform  next  year."  The  Phila- 
delphia North  American  (Rep.)  looks  upon  the  message  as  "a 
summary  of  the  greatest  six  years'  work  for  justice  and  right,  for 
the  uplift  of  the  national  character,  and  the  advancement  of  the 


nation's  welfare  that  ever  has  been  accomplished  during  the  same 
space  of  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic."  Moreover,  says  the 
same  paper,  the  message  tells  the  American  people  two  things, 
first,  "that  Roosevelt  stands  where  he  always  stood,"  and  second. 
that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself  in  the  Presi- 
dency.    To  quote  further  on  the  latter  point : 

"Were  he  a  candidate,  active  or  receptive,  there  would  be  no 
criticism  of  this  document  as  being  a  repetition  of  past  utterances 
and  a  reaffirmation  of  old  principles.  Roosevelt's  worst  enemy 
does  not  deny  his  ability  as  a  political  tactician.  Had  he  another 
term  in  view,  this  was  the  exact  .moment  to  formulate  a  new  cam- 
paign of  legislation  which  would  cause  an  irresistible  popular 
demand  for  his  reelection. 

"  The  whole  meaning  of  the  message,  on  the  contrary,  is  that 
already  he  had  undertaken  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  he  can  hope 


HERE   COME   THE    DOCTORS. 

—  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 

to  force  to  completion  before  his  retirement,  and  he  wishes  to  leave 
as  few  unfinished  tasks  as  possible  for  his  successor." 

The  vital  idea  of  the  message,  says  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.),  is  "that  the  nation  must  protect  itself  against  the  abuses 
arising  from  an  excessive  application  of  the  Jeffersonian  theory  of 
unregulated  individualism."     To  quote  further: 

"Behind  practically  all  of  the  President's  recommendations 
stands  the  realization  that  regulation  by  the  community  and  for  the 
community  is  the  surest  means  of  curing  the  evils  which  have 
sprung  from  too  great  an  effacement  of  the  state  and  too  great  an 
exaltation  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  This  conception  ac- 
counts for  his  suggestions  as  to  the  regulation  of  railroads  and 
trusts,  the  enforcement  on  the  employer  of  enlarged  liability,  the 
imposition  of  income  and  inheritance  taxes,  the  establishment  of 
an  eight-hour  day  for  labor,  and  the  many  other  curbs  sought  to  be 
put  on  ultra-individualistic  activity.  In  many  of  these  ideas  the 
President  is  undoubtedly  ahead  of  the  average  thought  of  the  day, 
and  especially  ahead  of  it  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress." 

Capital,  labor,  and  the  general  public,  says  The  Wall  Street 
Jotirtialy  will  alike  find  something  in  the  President's  message  to 
please  them ;  and  following  up  this  idea  it  divides  the  principal 
recommendations  into  three  groups,  thus  : 

"  In  the  interest  of  capital,  the  President  recommends  these 
things : 

"Currency  legislation  providing  for  an  emergency  circulation. 

"Amendment  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  so  as  to  draw  a  rea- 
sonable distinction  between  good  and  bad  combinations. 

"Power  to  railroads  to  enter  into  proper  agreements  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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"  No  arbitrary  cutting  down  of  railroad  rates. 

"  In  behalf  of  labor,  the  President  recommends  these  things  : 

"Extension  of  eight-hour  law. 

"  Compulsory  investigation  of  labor  disputes. 

"Compensation  to  workmen  for  damages  by  accident 

"  Limitation  of  the  abuse  of  injunctions. 

"For  the  general  public,  the  President  proposes  these  things  : 

"The  national  incorporation  of  interstate  railroad  and  industrial 
companies. 

"Power  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  pass  upon  the 
issues  of  railroad  securities  and  to  make  a  physical  valuation  of 
the  railroads. 

"  Prohibition  of  capital  inflation  and  unfair  competition. 

"  Right  to  hold  stocks  in  other  companies  denied  to  interstate 
corporations  unless  on  government  approval. 

"Income  and  inheritance  taxes  urged. 

"  Tariff  readjustments  after  the  Presidential  election. 

"  Fee  of  coal-lands  to  be  held  by  the  Government  with  leases  to 
operating  companies. 

"  Development  of  inland  waterways  and  protection  of  forests. 

"Postal  savings-banks." 

The  one  feature  of  the  message  to  draw  almost  uniformly  un- 
favorable comment  from  the  press  was  its  extreme  [length  (30,000 
words).  Many  newspapers  which  have  hitherto  always  printed  the 
message  in  full  in  their  pages  contented  themselves  this  year  with 
a  condensed  version.  "  Only  a  very  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  of 
the  newspaper-reading  public  would  have  had  the  time  or  the 
patience  to  read  the  message  from  beginning  to  end,"  says  the 
New  York  Times,  which  assures  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  "many  things 
may  |be  left  to  Providence,  and  others  to  Congress,  the  depart- 
ments, and  the  courts."  The  demands  of  the  President's  mes- 
sages upon  newspaper   space,  says  the   Springfield  Republican, 


HOPE  TO  GET  IT  STARTED  ANEW. 

—  DeMar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

"have  become  simply  intolerable";  and  the  New  York  Journal  oj 
Commerce  urges  that  they  would  have  more  effect  with  both  Con- 
gress and  the  people  if  they  were  less  "unmercifully  long."  "The 
message  makes  good  reading — for  such  as  have  the  time,"  remarks 
the  Knoxville  Sentinel  (Dem.) ;  and  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind. 
Dem.)  suggests  that  Federal  activity  can  be  employed  in  no  more 
useful  way  than  in  the  regulation  of  Presidential  messages. 

Foreign  editors,  apparently,  read  the  message  chiefly  with  an 
eye  to  the  financial  situation  and  to  the  President's  attitude  toward 
Japan.  Thus  the  London  Globe,  which  thinks  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  modified  "the  rampant  virtue"  of  his  attitude,  notes  the  stri- 
king omission  of  any  reference  to  the  Japanese  controversy.     "  If 


the  difference  between  nations  could  be  settled  by  silence  we 
would  welcome  the  Presidents  reticence,  but  unhappily  that  is  not 
the  case,"  says  the  London  Daily  Mail.  The  London  Times  is 
disappointed  in  the  passages  dealing  with  the  currency  problem, 
while  The  Tribune  of  the  same  city  says:  "The  whole  document 
is  characteristic  in  the  fact  that  at  a  moment  of  financial  disaster 
and  commercial  reaction  it  is  dominated  throughout  by  a  tremen- 
dous and  triumphant  insistence  upon  the  unlimited  possibilities  of 
American  development."  A  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Herald  says  that  the  recent  panic  has  lessened  the  President's 
popularity  in  Germany  ;  and  it  quotes  the  Berlin  Boersen  Courier 
to  the  effect  that  President  Roosevelt's  "  trust-busting  "  campaigns 
"have  cost  the  country  more  money  than  the  trusts  could  ever  draw 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people." 

Recommendations  which  arouse  special  interest  in  the  press  are 
told  more  fully  in  the  three  following  articles  : 

CURRENCY  REFORM 

"To  leave  our  currency  laws  as  they  are,  means  to  incur  liability 
of  a  business  disaster,"  said  President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  of 
last  year,  and  already  he  has  the  opportunity  to  say,  "  I  told  you 
so."  Because  of  the  recent  panic,  of  all  the  half-a-hundred  topics 
touched  upon  in  his  present  message  none  is  so  essentially  the 
topic  of  the  hour  as  this  question  of  currency  reform,  yet  he  dis- 
misses it  with  a  quoted  passage  from  his  previous  message  and  a 
few  additional  sentences  embodying  the  general  declaration  that 
"we  need  a  greater  elasticity  in  our  currency,  provided,  of  course, 
that  we  recognize  the  even  greater  need  of  a  safe  and  secure  cur- 
rency," and  recommending  an  elastic  emergency  currency  "based 
on  adequate  securities  approved  by  the  Government"  and  "  issued 
under  a  heavy  tax."  In  no  other  part  of  the  message  is  there  an 
uncertain  note,  says  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph  (Rep.), 
which  remarks  further  that  "for  once  he  is  not  sure  of  his  ground, 
and  his  native  frankness  impels  him  to  say  so  bluntly."  "The 
President  is  as  weak  on  economics  as  he  is  strong  on  ethics,"  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  thinks 
that  "unless  a  topic  appeals  to  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  bother  much  with  it."  As  far  as  they  are 
indicated,  however,  his  views  on  currency  reform  are  well  received 
by  the  press.  "While  he  might  easily  have  said  more,"  remarks 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.),  "what  he  did  say  was  excellent." 
He  exhibits  "an  unlooked-for  discretion,"  thinks  the  New  York 
Commercial  (Com.)," in  treading  lightly  and  hurriedly  over  this 


ASPERITIES   OF    WINTER     SPORT. 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
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somewhat  dangerous  ground  just  at  the  present  time  "  :  and  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  commends  his  wisdom  in  dealing  in 
general  terms  with  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  "the  differences 
among  recognized  authorities  are  so  extreme."  As  an  example 
of  these  differences  it  is  said  that  each  year  the  banking  and  cur- 
rency committee  of  the  House,  consisting  of  eighteen  members, 
has  been  unable  to  reduce  the  number  of  schemes  of  currency  re- 
form below  eighteen.  A  later,  and  possibly  more  authentic,  item 
tells  of  the  resignation  of  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  has  thrown  up  his 
hands  in  despair  under  the  avalanche  of  plans  for  reforming  our 
currency  loosed  upon  him  by  "worthy  people."  It  is  not  surpri- 
zing, then,  that,  with  a  multitude  of  conflicting  counsels  in  Con- 
gress and  without,  adequate  legislation  on  this  vital  but  complex 
subject  must  come  slowly.  "We  can  expect,  perhaps,  as  we  cer- 
tainly can  hope,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "that  a 
helpful  currency  bill  will  be  passed  by  this  Congress  "  ;    and    it 


PLEN  I  \    in    w.\  i  i  i:    in     l  HE    WELL. 
Only  just  a  matter  of  priming  the  pump. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

adds  that  in  the  mean  time  the  session  should  be  a  campaign  of 
education  in  the  principles  of  sound  currency.     To  quote  further  : 

"We  see  no  reason  to  regret  that  action  upon  the  question  will 
be  slow.  The  longer  the  discussion,  within  reasonable  limits,  the 
better  will  be  the  understanding  of  essential  principles  and  the 
more  likelihood  there  will  be  that  the  step  finally  agreed  upon  will 
be  in  the  right  direction.  That  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  expected 
from  this  single  session,  for  the  whole  problem  of  adjusting  the 
nation's  currency  to  serve  best  the  ends,  6t  business  is  too  compli- 
cated to  be  solved  at  once.  It  as  a  result  of  this  session  the  coun- 
try shall  have  turned  its  back  upon  its  old  expedient  of  inventing 
at  each  new  emergency  some  new  kind  of  money  to  coexist  with 
all  the  preceding  kinds  and  shall  face  in  the  direction  of  such  a 
credit  currency  as  other  great  commercial  nations  have  found  nec- 
essary to  their  business,  all  will  have  been  done  that  can  reason- 
ably be  expected.  The  people  will  then  be  prepared  for  such  sub- 
sequent steps  as  are  needed  to  give  the  country  a  serviceable 
currency  system." 

Says  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  admonishing]  y  : 

"  The  country  has  been  expecting  some  serious  examination  of 
the  banking  question  at  the  hands  of  the  national  legislature.  In- 
stead, it  finds  that  body  disposed  to  play  with  the  subject,  and 
even  committing  itself  in  advance  to  ill-advised  measures  of  expe- 
diency such  as  should  never  find  a  place  on  the  statute-books. 
Coupled  with  this   disposition  is  an    inclination  to  consider  the 


different  phases  of  the  subject  from  the  narrowest  political  stand- 
point. The  present  is  the  most  important  opportunity  for  dispo- 
sing of  the  currency  issue  that  lias  presented  itself  for  a  decade. 
If  the  business  public  suffers  Congress  to  fritter  it  away  in  the 
usual  manner  achance  for  remedial  legislation  will  have  been  most 
culpably  neglected." 

CAMPAIGN   EXPENSES 

The  President's  suggestion  that  Uncle  Sam  should  furnish  cam- 
paign funds  for  the  great  political  parties  in  the  national  elections 
is  characterized  by  the  Portland,  (Me.)  Advertiser (Rep.)  as  "revo- 
lutionary even  for  Roosevelt."  According  to  Mr.  Bryan,  as 
quoted  in  a  Pittsburg  dispatch,  it  is  a  proposition  for  which  the 
President  " deserves  great  credit."  "I  believe,"  says  Mr.  Bryan, 
"  that  such  an  appropriation  could  be  justified  on  the  same  ground 
that  we  justify  the  payment  of  primary-election  expenses  for  cities 
and  counties  by  State  governments  "  ;  and  he  recalls  that  "only  a 
few  years  ago  we  had  to  raise  money  by  subscription  to  pay  for  the 
printing  of  the  ballots  "—which  are  now  printed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. It  is  "the  most  startling  qi  all  the  President's  recommen- 
dations," says  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.),  which 
thinks  that  "  it  would  open  the  way  for  loot  and  log-rolling  beyond 
the  fondest  dreams  of  political  heelers."  Says  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  on  the  other  hand  : 

"  The  Government  pays  the  expenses  of  elections,  and  provides 
the  entire  machinery  for  voting.  In  the  State  of  New  York  it  also 
defrays  the  expenses  of  holding  the  primary  elections  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties.  Is  there  anything  revolutionary,  or  wrong,  in  the 
proposition  favored  by  President  Roosevelt,  that  the  Government 
should  also  defray  the  expense  of  conducting  political  campaigns? 
It  is  surely  as  important  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  issues  at 
stake  as  it  is  to  provide  them  with  honest  primaries  and  adequate 
election  machinery." 

This  proposition  "will  pain  people  who  have  a  prejudice  against 
anything  new,"  admits  the  Pittsburg  Press  (Ind.  Rep.) ;  "but  Con- 
gress ought  to  adopt  it."  "One  is  tempted,"  objects  the  New- 
York  Commercial,  "to  ask,  Which  are  the  'great '  parties  "  ;  and  it 
continues:  "Would  it  be  quite  fair  to  those  which  have  not  yet 
achieved  greatness  to  compel  them  to  pay  their  own  way  while  the 
'big  '  and  'powerful '  political  combinations,  'swollen  '  in  numbers 
as  well  as  in  material  fortune  and  influence,  would  alone  be  per- 
mitted to  wax  fat  at  the  Federal-government  crib?" 

The  suggestion,  in  t lie  President's  own  words,  is  as  follows  : 

"There  is  a  very  radical  measure  which  would,  I  believe,  work 
a  substantial  improvement  in  our  system  of  conducting  a  campaign, 
altho  I  am  well  aware  that  it  will  take  some  time  for  people  so  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  such  a  proposal  as  to  be  willing  to 
consider  its  adoption.  The  need  for  collecting  large  campaign 
funds  would  vanish  if  Congress  provided  an  appropriation  for  the 
proper  and  legitimate  expenses  of  each  of  the  great  national  par- 
ties, an  appropriation  ample  enough  to  meet  the  necessity  for  thor- 
ough organization  and  machinery,  which  requires  a  large  expendi- 
ture of  money.  Then  the  stipulation  should  be  made  that  no  party 
receiving  campaign  funds  from  the  Treasury  should  accept  more 
than  a  tixt  amount  from  any  individual  subscriber  or  donor,  and 
the  necessary  publicity  for  receipts  and  expenditures  could  with- 
out difficulty  be  provided." 

THE  TARIFF 

Altho  the  President  touches  but  lightly  on  the  tariff  question, 
many  papers  think  it  noteworthy  that  he  refers  to  it  at  all.  He 
states  that  "this  country  is  definitely  committed  to  the  protective 
system  "  and  that  "  any  effort  to  uproot  it  could  not  but  cause  wide- 
spread industrial  disaster."  We  ought,  he  says,  always  to  have  a 
tariff  "which  will  at  least  make  good  the  difference  on  cost  of  pro- 
duction here  and  abroad."  He  thinks  it  probable,  however,  that 
"  every  dozen  years  or  so  "  the  tariff  laws  should  be  carefully  "scru- 
tinized "so  as  to  see  that  no  excessive  or  improper  benefits  are 
conferred.  The  "wise  time"  for  such  a  scrutiny,  however,  he 
places    immediately   after,   but  never  just   before,  a  Presidential 
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OPENING  SESSION  OF  THE  SIXTIETH  CONGRESS.    SPEAKER  CANNON  TAKING   THE  OATH  OF  OFFICE. 

Owing  to  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  into  the  Union,  this  is  the  biggest  Congress  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  is  claimed  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  year  is  a  more  than  ordinarily  faithful  reflection  of  the  multifarious  American  people,  since  only  one-tenth  of  the  new  men  are  college  graduates — a 
proportion,  says  the  New  York  Post,  not  very  far  from  that  which  would  obtain  among  the  citizens  of  a  typical  American  town.  The  Republicans  are  seated  to  the 
left  of  the  S peaker,  the  Democrats  to  the  right. 


election.  "  We  rejoice,"  says  the  Washington  Herald  (Inch),  "  that 
the  President  has  at  last  broken  his  long  silence  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, even  tho  he  does  so  only  by  way  of  a  preface  to  his  income- 
and  inheritance-tax  projects."  Some  papers  have  noticed  that 
while  in  the  past  he  used  the  word  "readjustment "  in  preference  to 
the  broader  word  "revision  "  when  speaking  of  the  tariff,  in  the 
present  message  he  introduces  the  even  more  noncommittal  idea 
of  "scrutiny."  The  Wall  Street  Journal  defines  his  position  as 
"a  little  below  revision  and  a  little  above  stand-pat,"  but  considers 
it  an  important  point  "that  a  Republican  President,  in  an  annual 
message,  has  admitted  the  need  of  some  change  in  the  tariff  laws  "  : 
and  the  same  paper  predicts  that  "a  consideration  of  the  tariff 
question  with  a  view  to  some  modifications  in  its  rates  and  classifi- 
cations can  not  be  long  delayed."  The  President's  recommenda- 
tion in  this  matter,  thinks  the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Uem.),  does 
not  go  far  enough,  and  therefore  "strengthens  tne  chances  of 
Democracy."     Says  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  : 

"We  do  not  know  by  whom  this  country  lias  been  definitely  com 
mitted  to  the  protective  policy,  or  to  any  other  policy.  Almost 
never  have  the  people  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  square  issue  of 
protection  or  tariff  for  revenue  only.  It  is  quite  impossible,  even 
now,  to  be  sure  of  what  their  verdict  would  be  on  such  an  issue. 
Eleven  years  ago  they  certainly  did  not  vote  for  protection.  They 
voted  for  honest  money.  To  be  sure  their  verdict  was  interpreted 
by  those  in  power  as  a  mandate  to  enact  a  tariff  with  the  highest 
rate  of  duties  the  country  had  ever  known.  But  the  people  did  not 
vote  for  any  such  tax  law.  They  voted  against  free  silver.  So  it 
has  usually  been.  During  the  Civil  War  they  voted  for  the  high- 
tariff  party,  but  again  they  did-  it  because  there  seemed  to  be  no 
other  way  to  insure  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  save  the 
I  nion.  Congress  made  duties  high  on  the  plea  that  they  were  nec- 
essary to  compensate  for  the  internal  taxes  on  manufactures. 
These  latter  taxes  were  promptly  repealed,  but  the  duties  were  not 
correspondingly  lowered.  President  Roosevelt,  we  are  sure,  un- 
derstood all  ibis  in  those  more  innocent  and  less  sophisti 
cated  days  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Free  Trade 
Club. 

"We  are  not  committed  to  any  policy  except  such  policy  as  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  may  approve." 


THE  MESSAGE   IN   BRIEF 

The  President  begins  his  message  with  the  optimistic  assertion 
that  "in  no  nation  are  the  fundamental  business  conditions  sounder 
than  in  ours  at  this  very  moment  "  ;  and  he  dwells  upon  the  folly, 
in  the  face  of  such  conditions,  of  hoarding  money  "  instead  of  keep- 
ing it  in  sound  banks."  He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  "successfully  dishonest  "  must  often  bring  suffering 
upon  the  innocent  also,  and  insists  that  "it  is  not  possible  to  re- 
frain, because  of  such  distress,  from  striving  to  put  an  end  to  the 
misdeeds  that  are  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  suffering." 

Turning  to  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  he  asserts  that 
"only  the  National  Government  can  in  thoroughgoing  fashion  exer- 
cise the  needed  control,"  and  explains  that  "this  does  not  mean 
that  there  should  be  any  extension  of  Federal  authority,  for  such 
authority  already  exists  under  the  Constitution  in  amplest  and  most 
far-reaching  form  "  :  but  "it  does  mean  that  there  should  be  an  ex- 
tension of  Federal  activity."  For  railroads  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  he  advocates  "either  a  national  incorporation  act  or  a 
law  licensing  railway  companies  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce 
under  certain  conditions" — a  law  so  framed  as  to  give  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  "power  to  pass  upon  the  future  issue 
of  securities"  and  "to  make  a  physical  valuation  of  any  railway." 
He  believes  that  "ample,  safe,  and  speedy  transportation  facili- 
ties are  even  more  necessary  than  cheap  transportation,"  and  that 
therefore,  "while  there  must  be  just  and  reasonable  regulation  of 
rates,  we  should  be  the  first  to  protest  against  any  arbitrary  and 
unthinking  movement  to  cut  them  down  without  the  fullest  and 
most  careful  consideration  of  all  interests  concerned."  Only  a 
special  body  of  men  acting  for  the  National  Government  under  au- 
thority conferred  upon  it  by  the  Congress,  he  holds,  is  competent 
to  pass  judgment  on  such  a  matter. 

The  Sherman  Antitrust  Law.  says  the  President,  "should  not  be 
repealed,  but  it  should  be  made  both  more  efficient  and  more  in 
harmony  with  actual  conditions."  It  should  be  so  amended,  he 
thinks,  "as  to  forbid  only  the  kind  of  combination  which  does 
harm  to  the  general  public";    and  he  urges  provision   for   "the 
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compulsory  publication  of  accounts  and  the  subjection  of  books 
and  papers  to  the  inspection  of  the  government  officials,"  on  the  part 
of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  business.  He  calls  the  at- 
tention of  "those  who  fear  the  extension  of  Federal  activity  "  to 
the  beneficent  effects  of  the  pure-food  law,  which  "was  opposed  so 
violently  that  its  passage  was  delayed  for  a  decade,"  but  which 
"has  worked  unmixt  and  immediate  good. 

On  the  subject  of  currency  reform  he  quotes  what  he  said  in  his 
message  of  last  year,  and  once  more  urges  upon  Congress  the  need 
of  immediate  attention  to  this  matter.  He  asks  for  some  system 
that  will  give  "a  greater  elasticity  in  our  currency;  provided,  of 
course,  that  we  recognize  the  even  greater  need  of  a  safe  and  se- 
cure currency."  He  thinks  that  provision  should  be  made  for  a 
highly  taxed  emergency  issue,  "made  with  an  effective  guaranty 
and  upon  conditions  carefully  prescribed  by  the  Government." 
Trust  companies,  he  adds,  should  be  subject  to  the  same  super- 
vision as  banks. 

The  present  tariff  law,  he  asserts,  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  "the  income  account  of  the  nation  is  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory condition."  "Nevertheless,"  he  admits,  "there  is  an  evident 
and  constantly  growing  feeling  among  our  people  that  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  our  system  of  revenue  legislation  must 
be  revised."  Altho  "the  principle  of  the  present  tariff  law  could 
not  with  wisdom  be  changed,"  he  thinks  that  "it  is  probably  well 
that  every  dozen  years  or  so  the  tariff  laws  should  be  carefully 
scrutinized  so  as  to  see  that  no  excessive  or  improper  benefits  are 
conferred  thereby,  that  proper  revenue  is  provided,  and  that  for- 
eign trade  is  encouraged."  But  the  subject,  he  asserts,  "can  not 
with  wisdom  be  dealt  with  in  the  year  preceding  a  Presidential 
election,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  experience  has  conclusively 
shown  that  at  such  a  time  it  is  impossible  to  get  men  to  treat  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  good."  "In  my  judgment,"  he 
adds,  "the  wise  time  to  deal  with  the  matter  is  immediately  after 
such  election." 

As  in  his  message  of  last  year,  he  urges  that  graduated  income 
and  inheritance  taxes  should  for.!,  pan  of  our  system  of  Federal 
taxation. 

The  old  cry  that  the  law  could  not  be  enforced  against  wealthy 
offenders,  says  the  President,  is"  no  longer  heard.  Yet  he  admits 
that  "the  two  great  evils  in  the  execution  of  the  criminal  laws  to- 
day are  sentimentality  and  technicality."  "  Everything  that  can  be 
done  under  the  existing  law,  and  with  the  existing  state  of  public 
opinion,  which  so  profoundly  influences  both  the  courts  and  ju- 
ries, has  been  done."  "  But  the  laws  themselves,"  he  urges,  "need 
strengthening  in  more  than  one  important  point."  Moreover,  the 
average  juryman  is  reluctant  to  send  to  jail  a  member  of  the  busi- 
ness community  for  indulging  in  practises  "which  are  profoundly 
unhealthy,  but  which,  unfortunately,  the  business  community  has 
grown  to  recognize  as  well-nigh  normal."  "Yet  it  is  from  every 
standpoint  far  preferable  to  punish  the  prime  offender  by  impris- 
onment rather  than  to  fine  the  corporation,  with  the  attendant 
damage  to  stockholders." 

Taking  up  the  problems  of  labor  and  capital,  he  calls  attention 
to  the  alleged  abuse  of  the  injunction  in  labor  cases,  and  repeats 
his  assertion  that  "workmen  should  receive  certain  and  definite 
compensation  for  all  accidents  in  industry,  irrespective  of  negli- 
gence." He  again  advocates  compulsory  government  investigation 
of  industrial  disputes,  and  urges  Congress  to  consider  the  exten- 
sion of  the  eight-hour  law,  and  to  investigate  further  the  condi- 
tions under  which  women  and  children  work  for  wages. 

The  President's  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  improvement 
and  development  of  inland  waterways,  the  reclamation  of  arid 
lands  by  irrigation  and  swamp  lands  by  drainage,  the  revision  of 
the  public-land  laws,  and  the  conservation  of  our  forests  and  other 
natural  resources  are  already  familiar  to  the  public  through  his 
recent  speeches.     He  restates  them  at  some  length  in  his  message. 

"There  shou'd  be  no  tariff,"  he  says,  "on  any  forest  product 


grown  in  this  country,  and,  in  especial,  there  should  be  no  tariff 
on  wood  pulp,  due  notice  of  the  change  being  of  course  given  to 
those  engaged  in  the  business  so  as  to  enable  them  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  new  conditions."  "The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  wood 
pulp,"  he  adds,  "should,  if  possible,  be  accompanied  by  an  agree- 
ment with  Canada  that  there  shall  be  no  export  duty  on  Canadian 
pulp  wood." 

He  describes  the  progress  of  work  on  the  Panama  Canal  as 
"highly  satisfactory,"  and  expresses  his  belief  that  the  locks  should 
be  enlarged  to  a  width  of  120  feet. 

He  commends  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  "a 
postal  savings-bank  system  as  recommended  by  the  Postmaster- 
General,"  and  "an  extension  of  the  parcels  post." 

He  recommends  an  extension  of  the  ocean-mail  act  of  1891  as 
a  means  of  stimulating  American  steamship  lines  and  increasing 
our  foreign  commerce. 

In  regard  to  Presidential-campaign  expenses  he  suggests  what 
he  himself  calls  "a  very  radical  measure,"  namely,  that  Congress- 
should  provide  "an  appropriation  for  the  proper  and  legitimate 
expenses  of  each  of  the  great  national  parties." 

In  the  army  "the  rate  of  pay  for  the  officers  should  be  greatly 
increased,"  and  "there  should  be  a  relatively  even  greater  increase 
in  the  pay  for  the  enlisted  men."  He  believes  that  the  whole  bat- 
tle fleet  should  spend  part  of  the  time  in  the  Atlantic  and  part  in 
the  Pacific. 


SENATOR  FORAKER'S  ONSLAUGHT 

~^HE  prospects  of  the  Taft  boom  have  been  seriously  impaired, 
*■  in  the  view  of  some  editorial  observers,  by  Senator  Foraker's 
announcement  that  he  is  also  in  the  race  for  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential nomination.  "It  begins  to  look,  in  fact,  very  much  as  if 
what  little  propelling  power  was  left  in  that  interesting  creation 
has  now  been  completely  destroyed,"  remarks  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial, and  "if  the  'Taft  boom  '  moves  at  all  from  now  on,  it  will 
be  by  pushing,  or  dragging,  or  both."  The  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  also  thinks  the  enthusiasm  for  Taft  is  dying  out,  and 
Leslie's  Weekly  pointedly  recalls  that  no  Republican  has  ever  re- 
ceived the  Presidential  nomination  against  serious  opposition  in 
his  home  State.  It  is  hard  for  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Foraker  really  thinks  he  can  land  the  nomination, 
and  it  regards  it  as  much  more  probable  that  the  redoubtable  Sen- 
ator merely  "wishes  to  have  a  considerable  company  of  delegates 
who  can  be  thrown  against  the  Administration  candidate,  Mr. 
Taft,  or  whoever  it  may  be,  in  an  emergency."  The  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.),  too,  thinks  his  great  hope  "is  to  split  Ohio  and 
thus  make  a  Taft  nomination  hopeless  "  ;  and  it  concludes  that 
"such  a  situation  would  probably  mean  the  nomination  of  Gov- 
ernor Hughes." 

Whatever  the  result,  it  will  be  well  to  have  the  Roosevelt  and 
anti-Roosevelt  forces  line  up  in  Ohio  and  see  how  they  stand, 
think  several  Republican  papers,  for  this  is  what  the  Taft  and 
Foraker  forces  will  represent.  "Such  a  test  is,  in  our  opinion, 
highly  desirable,"  declares  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  and  the 
Louisville  Herald  (Rep.)  hopes  it  will  "disclose  just  what  is  the 
attitude  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party  on  some  of 
the  big  questions  that  have  arisen  in  recent  months."  The  Ohio 
State  Journal  (Rep.,  Columbus)  believes  Secretary  Taft  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  such  a  test.     It  says  : 

"All  that  one  hopes  in  the  coming  conflict,  which  is  to  decide 
who  will  be  Ohio's  choice  for  President,  is  that  there  will  be  a 
clean,  open,  fair  fight.  The  question  is,  who  better  represents  the 
sentiment  of  Ohio  in  the  prevailing  political  situation,  Secretary 
Taft  or  Senator  Foraker?  We  believe  Secretary  Taft  does,  by  a 
large  majority,  and  we  are  happy  to  think  so,  because  he  stands 
square  on  the  dominant  issues  of  the  day." 

Some  rather  sharp  aspersions  upon  the  Administration  appear 
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in  Senator  Foraker's  letter  announcing  his  candidacy.  The  letter 
is  written  to  the  Ohio  Republican  League  of  Clubs,  whose  advi- 
sory and  executive  committees  recently  voted  to  soupprt  him 
for  the  Senatorship  and  the  Presidency.  Md.  Foraker  chose  the 
latter.  After  intimating  that  an  effort  is  afoot  to  make  a  Senator 
"a.  mere  agent  to  register  the  decrees  of  somebody  else."  he  goes 
on  to  vindicate  his  opposition  to  the  President  in  these  words  : 

"To  say  'I  told  you  so  '  is  always  ungracious,  but  it  is,  I  trust, 
permissible  to  point  out  that  from  the  day  the  rate  bill  passed  the 
trend  has  been  in  the  direction  predicted,  and  while  other  things 
have  contributed  that  measure  has  a  full  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  unhappy  financial  and  industrial  conditions  with  which  we  have 
been  overtaken. 

"While  there  should  be  efficient  supervision  and  regulation  of 
interstate  commerce,  and  the  carriers  and  corporations  of  every 
kind  engaged  therein,  it  will  become  more  and  more  manifest  as 
time  passes  and  results  are  developed  that  this  supervision  must 
be  sane  and  conservative,  consistent  with  the  Constitution  and 
with  sound  common  sense. 

"The  moral  standing  of  the  business  men  of  this  country  has 
always  been  high.  It  was  never  so  high  as  it  is  now.  There  is 
consequently  less  occasion  then  ever  before  to  restrict  commercial 
freedom  by  statutory  details  of  management  and  surveillance  that 
are  apparently  framed  on  the  theory  that  all  men  are  criminals. 
Such  legislation  hampers  enterprise,  retards  business  activity,  and 
discredits  the  whole  nation." 


JAPAN'S  SHIFT  OF  AMBASSADORS 

FAR  from  any  portent  of  war  appearing  in  Japan's  change  of 
ambassadors  at  Washington,  the  Brooklyn  Times  points  out 
that  the  dispatch  of  a  new  man  shows  that  diplomatic  relations  are 
expected  to  continue.  "Were  there  the  slightest  chance  for  hos- 
tilities between  the  United  States  and  Japan,"  it  declares,  "the 
ambassador  of  the  country  of  the  rising-sun  flag  would  remain  at 

his  post  till  the  very  last 
moment."  "  Rather  than 
indicating  war,"  there- 
fore, the  change  "indi- 
cates peace."  Another 
sign  of  peace  is  seen  by 
our  papers  in  Viscount 
Hayashi's  announcement 
at  Tokyo,  amid  the  angry 
remonstrances  of  the  em- 
igration agents,  that  the 
Japanese  Government  in- 
tends to  limit  rigidly  all 
emigration  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
Baron  Ishii.  who  has 
been  investigating  the 
matter  extensively  in 
Canada  and  this  country, 
lias  just  reported  in  Tok- 
yo :  "In  my  opinion,  it 
viscount  siuzo  aoki,  will  be  necessary,  in  or- 

Who  returns  to  Tokyo.  der  to  keep  absolute  faith 

"  My  return,"  he  says,  "can  not  be  construed  .  ,      .       ..    .      ,    _ 

in  any  way  as  an  indication  of  unfriendliness  With  the  United  States, 
on  the  part  of  Japan  for  the  United  States.  to  prevent  emigration  of 
The  American  Government  knows  very  well        ,   ,         .,  ..,  ,^        A,        „ 

that  Japan  is  disposed  to  be  one  of  her  best        labor  thUher  altogether, 
friends  and  to  remain  on  terms  of  the  greatest        and        his        Government 
amity  with  her.    Any  other  idea  or  suggestion  inrlinpH  tn  art  im 

is  foolish  to  entertain."  seems   incllned  to  act  UP* 

on   his   recommendation. 
Just  why  Viscount  Aoki  was  recalled  and  Baron  Takahira  sub- 
stituted remains  a  matter  of  conjecture.     The  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Sun  says  : 

"Japan,  it  is  predicted,  will  have  an  ambassador  here  whose  in- 
terests, inclinations,  and  mode  of  living  are  such  that  he  will  ap- 


Cop)  righted,  1901,  by  J.  E.  Purdv,  Btston. 

BARON    KOGORO  TAKAHIRA, 

The  new  Ambassador. 
"  The  most  reassuring  fact,"  he  says,  "  with 
regard  to  the  existing  relations,  is  that  the 
Japanese  Government  has  communicated  noth- 
ing to  me,  this  going  to  show  that  the  situation 
is  far  from  assuming  any  character  of  gravity, 
as,  otherwise,  according  to  our  custom  I  would 
have  been  notified." 


peal  to  the  personal  side  of  President  Roosevelt,  whose  friendli- 
ness for  Baron  von  Sternburg,  the  German  Ambassador,  and  Mr. 
Jusserand,  the  French  Ambassador,  has  made  them  the  envy  of 
their  less  favored  colleagues  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  Nowadays 
diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  the  United  States  are 
selected  with  particular 
reference  to  the  impres- 
sion they  will  make  upon 
the  American  President." 

Our  relations  with  Jap- 
an, however,  may  not  be 
so  serene  as  people  think, 
says  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
which  remarks : 

"On  the  surface  Japan 
appears  to  be  much  more 
friendly  toward  the  Uni- 
ted States  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  But  the  order- 
ing of  Admiral  Evans's 
battle-ship  fleet  to  the 
Pacific,  while  it  was  re- 
ceived without  protest, 
must  have  made  a  power- 
ful impression  on  Japan. 
Tho  it  has  sobered  the 
Japanese  'jingoes,'  and 
there  is  now  little  of  the 
wild  talk  of  war  that  ex- 
cited that  country  a  few 
months  since,  the  Govern- 
ment seems  little  inclined 
to  yield  anything  to  the 
United  States. 

"While  the  chances  of 
war  appear  to  be  extreme- 
ly remote,    the  Japanese 
problem  is  far  from  successful  solution,  and  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing with  which  the  Administration  has  had  to  deal." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  warns  Congress  that  Japan  would 
regard  an  exclusion  law  as  an  unfriendly  act.     It  observes  : 

"  It  is  likely  that  during  the  session  which  has  just  begun  some 
demand  will  be  made  for  the  enactment  of  an  anti-Japanese  immi- 
gration law  like  unto  that  which  serves  to  prevent  the  influx  of 
Chinese  laborers,  and  it  is  in  a  high  degree  desirable  so  to  arrange 
matters  that  this  demand  may  be  met  and  repelled  by  a  demonstra- 
tion of  its  needlessness.  The  Japanese  have  made  no  secret  of 
their  irreconcilable  objection  to  any  such  proceeding.  Indeed, 
they  have  been  careful,  for  reasons  which  are  obvious,  to  let  it  be 
known  that  they  should  regard  legislation  discriminating  in  this 
way  against  their  nationals  as  what  is  known  in  diplomatic  lan- 
guage as  an  unfriendly  act.  They  are  a  high-strung,  sensitive 
people,  proud,  as  they  have  a  right  to  be,  of  their  history,  of  their 
civilization,  and  of  their  achievements.  After  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion of  their  prowess  by  sea  and  land  they  feel  themselves  entitled 
to  recognition  as  a  first-class  Power.  They  feel  that  they  have  a 
right  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  any  other  nation  and  they  are 
unwilling  to  accept  the  badge  of  inferiority  which  China  is  con- 
strained, if  not  content,  to  wear. 

"  Baron  Ishii.  the  chief  of  the  Tokyo  Bureau  of  Commerce  and 
Immigration,  lately  returned  home  after  a  visit  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  made  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  situation, 
clearly  exprest  this  sentiment  in  a  recent  interview.  He  said  that 
an  anti-Japanese  immigration  law  would  be  disagreeable  to  his 
Government.  It  would  not  resent  any  legislation  on  this  subject, 
however  drastic,  which  should  apply  to  all  countries  alike,  but  it 
would  be  prevented  by  a  sense  of  self-respect  from  acquiescing  in 
any  action  which  should  establish  one  rule  for  Japanese  and  an- 
other for  Europeans.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Ishii  stated  that  his 
people  recognized  the  conditions  by  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  confronted,  that  they  could  understand  the  opposition 
to  an  immigration  which  was  thought  to  threaten  the  standards  of 
American  labor  in  its  wages  and  its  manner  of  life,  and  that  they 
were  disposed  to  place  the  most  liberal  construction  on  the  pledges 
into  which  they  had  by  treaty  entered  and  to  stop  Japanese  emi- 
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emigration  to  this  country  altogether.  Only  they  wanted  the 
restrictive  order  to  proceed  from  Tokyo  and  not  from  Washington, 
so  that  their  national  dignity  should  suffer  no  affront.  In  other 
words,  our  Japanese  friends  ask  for  a  chance  to  save  their  face. 

"Unquestionably  every  consideration  alike  of  justice  and  of  in- 
terest requires  that  this  chance  be  accorded  them,  and  it  may  be 
plausibly  conjectured  that  Viscount  Aoki's  summons  home  is  di- 
rected in  one  way  or  another  toward  the  attainment  of  that  end." 


OFFICIAL  DEFENSE  OF  STANDARD  OIL 

THE  policy  of  silence  maintained  for  so  many  years  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  is  now  admitted  by  its  vice-president 
to  be  "a  mistaken  policy,"  and  if  it  had  been  abandoned  earlier, 
he  thinks,  it  would  have  saved  the  company  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  much  misrepresentation.  Mr.  Archbold  proceeds,  there- 
fore, through  the  columns  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  (De- 
cember 7),  to  set  forth  the  beneficent  side  of  the  workings  of  this 
great  concern.  He  accounts  for  the  huge  profits  of  the  company 
by  marshaling  a  staggering  array  of  figures  showing  the  world-wide 
nature  of  ifs  operations.  That,  and  not  the  rebate,  he  avers,  is  the 
true  secret  of  its  success.  If  the  Standard  had  increased  its  capi- 
talization from  time  to  time,  like  many  other  concerns,  so  that  the 
dividends  would  look  smaller,  "it  would  have  escaped  much  hos- 
tile cavil  and  criticism,"  but  instead  of  turning  the  business  into 
an  effort  to  pay  dividends  on  watered  stock,  its  managers  have 
accumulated  a  surplus  that  is  used  to  develop  new  territory  and 
extend  its  business. 

Far  from  opposing  the  President's  idea  of  national  supervision 
of  corporations,  Mr.  Archbold  says  he  is  heartily  in  favor  of  it, 
and  he  quotes  from  his  own  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  show  that  he  advocated  a  Federal  incor- 
poration law  before  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  elected  Vice-President. 
The  jumble  of  various  and  conflicting  State  laws  is  so  embarrass- 
ing that  "  the  company  is  persistently  accused  of  seeking  to  evade 
the  laws,  when  it  is  actually  studying  how  to  conform  to  them, 
amid  a  medley  of  conflicting  interpretations."  The  main  charge 
against  the  Standard  is  not  an  accusation  of  breaking  State  laws, 
but  of  violating  the  Federal  act  against  rebates,  and  on  this  point 
Mr.  Archbold  says  that  "since  the  passage  of  that  act  the  company 
has  not  received  railroad  rebates  on  its  interstate  oil  shipments." 
He  says  nothing  about  the  celebrated  rebate  case  in  which  Judge 
Landis  assessed  his  famous  fine,  or  about  rebates  on  intrastate 
shipments. 

The  Standard's  policy  toward  small'  producers  and  small  com- 
petitors has  been  often  bitterly  attacked.  He  replies  to  the  griev- 
ances of  the  producer  thus  : 

"  For  many  years  the  compar.,  had  no  direct  interest  in  produc- 
tion, and  to-day  it  only  owns  or  controls  a  moderate  fraction  there- 
of. It  has.  however,  been  the  prominent  purchaser,  custodian,  and 
carrier  for  the  various  producing  territories,  and  its  relations  to 
the  producers  have  naturally  constituted  one  of  its  most  complex 
and  embarrassing  problems. 

"During  the  past  thirty  years  it  has  secured  export  markets  for 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  great  crude 
output  of  the  United  States;  has  opened  and  sustained  these  mar- 
kets in  the  face  of  great  competition,  and  at  great  expense  and 
effort.  This  foreign  policy  and  achievement  have  had  a  most 
favorable  influence  on  the  welfare  of  the  home  producer,  both  as 
regards  marketable  volume  and  average  profits  of  production. 

"The  network  of  pipe-lines,  constructed  and  ramified  at  enor- 
mous cost,  has  given  the  producer  an  immediate  cash  market 
for  his  crude  oil  whenever  and  wherever  produced,  and  the  origin 
of  many  fortunes,  large  and  small,  in  the  various  oil  regions  has 
been  traceable  to  this  pipe-line  system  and  the  enterprising  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  extended  and  administered. 

"While  it  is  true  that  apparently  large  profits  have  been  earned 
through  pipe-lines,  yet  these  shrink  to  normal  profits  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  exhaustion  of  successive  territories  has  fre- 
quently rendered   valueless  much  of  the  company's  large  invest- 


ments in  this  department.  This  is  a  most  important  feature  of 
the  situation  commonly  overlooked  by  unfriendly  critics. 

"To  maintain  the  equilibrium  between  consuming  requirements 
and  producing  possibilities  has  been  the  real  problem  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  company  and  producers.  The  general  policy  of 
the  comoany  has  of  necessity  been  dictated  by  supply  and  demand. 
When  market  possibilities  have  exceeded  current  production,  the 
higher  prices  resulting  have  encouraged  prospecting;  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  abnormal  production  has  exceeded  market  possibili- 
ties, declining  quotations  have  been  inevitable.  A  plethora  of 
production  must  always  result  in  lessening  prices. 

"  The  pendulum  of  adjustment  has  swung  to  and  fro,  and  even- 
tually to  the  advantage  of  the  producer. 

"Whatever  its  critics  and  enemies  may  allege,  the  company  has 
tried  in  the  past,  is  now  trying,  and  will  continue  to  try  to  be  fair 
and  liberal  in  its  relations  to  the  producers." 

In  its  policy  toward  competitors  the  Standard  may  not  always 
have  been  as  gentle  as  a  turtle-dove,  but  the  vice-president  defends 
its  operations  in  these  words  : 

"  Those  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  the  industrial  arena  have 
learned  the  impressive  lesson  that  commerce  is  a  struggle.  The 
company  claims  that  its  commercial  efforts  have  been  fairly  made 
and  its  commercial  victories  fairly  won ;  that  its  profits  have  been 
the  legitimate  reward  of  its  industry  and  enterprise  and  realized  in 
the  face  of  continuous  competitive  conditions  the  world  over.  It 
confesses  itself  unable  to  anticipate  the  altruistic  trade  policies 
and  relationships  of  an  Arcadia,  and  can  not  in  its  ramified  opera- 
tions always  find  it  possible  to  follow  the  mild  pathways  suggested 
by  others  for  its  guidance. 

"  The  charge  of  an  uncharitable  attitude  toward  business  rivals 
is  no  novelty  in  commercial  history — and  has  been  as  persistently 
urged  against  the  small  competitive  retailer  as  against  the  largest 
wholesaler. 

"Very  much  is  written  about  the  Standard's  treatment  of  its 
competitors,  but  very  little  about  the  Standard's  treatment  by  its 
competitors. 

"  It  is  usually  alleged  that  whenever  the  Standard,  for  whatever 
reason,  advances  its  prices,  it  is  oppressing  the  consumer,  and 
when  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  lowers  its  prices,  it  is  then  oppress- 
ing its  competitors. 

"Very  rarely  has  a  bankruptcy  been  reported  among  the  compet- 
itors of  the  Standard.  They  are  apparently  maintaining  a  pros 
perous  independence  [and  employing  not  less  than  $100,000,000  of 
capital.  Either,  therefore,  the  Standard's  policy  toward  its  com- 
petitors can  not  have  been  vindictive,  or  the  competitors  have 
flourished  in  spite  of  the  Standard's  alleged  yindictiveness. 

"The  company  has  been  persistently  criticized  for  its  so-called 
espionage  upon  the  operations  of  its  competitors.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  it  knows  more  of  the  affairs  of  its  competitors  than  its  com- 
petitors know  of  its  affairs,  but  it  certainly  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  the  policy  of  the  company  to  learn  all  it  legiti- 
mately can  of  its  competitors'  progress  in  the  home  markets,  and 
it  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  company's  aim  abroad  to 
learn  all  that  it  legitimately  can  of  the  progress  of  its  Russian, 
Rumanian,  Galician,  Dutch  Indies,  and  other  foreign  competitors. 
These  industries,  moreover,  are  equally  well  informed  of  the  mar- 
keting progress  and  policy  of  the  company." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 

Attacks  on  the  President  now  include  a  defense  by  Tom  Lawson. — The 
Chicago  Post. 

TAMMANY  is  not  for  Bryan,  but  if  Tammany  wants  to  defeat  him  the    best        • 
thing  it  can  do  is  to  be  for  him. — The  Philadi  Iphia  Press. 

In  a  recent  French  duel  both  of  the  combatants  were  wounded.       If  that 
:*ens  again,  the  sport  is  liable  to  become  unpopular. — The  Washington   Post. 

Senator  Danie\  told  Riyan  '-limps  he  didn't  want  to  hear,  but  thai  i.as 
only  ijetting  back  at  a  man  who  for  years  has  b^cn  te'ling  things  that  nobody 
wanted  to  hear. — The  Philadelphia  Press. 

"NOBODY  nowadays,'  Mr.  Ery.au    told  the  Yale  students,  "would  seriously 
■nse  the  election  of  President  of  trie  United  States  tor   lite."     Then  why 
the  choice  of  a  Presidential  candidate  for  life? — The  New  York  World. 

Mrs.  Coddkn-Sanderson,  the  English  suffragette,  says  American  women 
are  interested  in  nothing  but  themselves.  Mrs.  Cobden-Sanderson  has  evi- 
dently never  heard  two  or  more  American  women  discussing  clothes. — The 
Chicago  I  '<  ord-Heral I. 
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GERMANY'S   HUGE  NAVAL  PLANS 

SOME  of  the  optimists  who  have  been  expecting  great  things 
from  the  Hague  Conference  and  the  Kaiser's  peace  pilgrim- 
age to  Windsor  Castle  are  reading  with  painful  feelings  the  new- 
naval  program  of  Germany.     This  program  not  only  defeats  Eng- 
land's purpose  to  become  a  "  double-fleet  power  "  (by  having  a  fleet 
equal  to  any  other  two),  but  Colonel   Gaedke,  the  German  naval 
expert,  declares  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  that  it  will  in  ten  years 
give  Germany  the  most  powerful  fleet  in  the  world.     Germany's 
action  is  thought  likely  to  stimulate  the  naval  authorities  of  the 
other  Powers  to  adopt  larger  plans,  so  that  some  predictions  are 
heard     that     the 
next   decade   will 
be  a  time  of  un- 
precedented    na- 
val    construction 
the    world    over. 
Our    own    Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy 
asks  in  his  annual 
report     for    four 
battleships  where 
his      predecessor 
asked    for     two. 
The  main  points 
of    the     German 
scheme  are  given 
by  Colonel  Gaed- 
ke in  these  words  :  GROWTH  OF  THE  GERMAN   NAVY. 

"During  1908- 
11  Germany  will 
build        annually 

four  cruisers  of  18,000  tons.  But  this  will  not  be  all.  If  we  take 
the  law  of  1907  as  the  basis  of  our  calculations,  Germany  in  1914 
will  possess  thirteen  armored  vessels  of  19,000  tons,  superior  to  the 
Dreadnought ;  ten  armored  vessels  of  11,800  tons,  four  of  the  same 
•character  of  10,000  tons,  five  armored  cruisers  of  18,000  tons,  one 
armored  cruiser  of  15,000  tons,  two  such  ships  of  11,000  tons,  five 
armored  cruisers  of  9,500  tons,  and  one  armored  cruiser  of  10,700 
tons,  or  a  total  of  thirty-seven  armored  battle-ships  and  fourteen 
armored  cruisers.  The  total  displacement  of  the  battle-ships  and 
cruisers  in  1907  equals  about  350,000  tons.  In  1914  it  will  amount 
to  717,000  tons.  In  other  words,  the  German  Navy  will  be  more 
than  doubled." 

The  German  press  in  general  view  the  plan  with  patriotic  pride, 
the  French  press  view  it  with  more  or  less  envy,  and  the  British 
press  warn  their  Government  to  look  to  their  laurels.  The  Social- 
ists rail  against  the  taxation  of  the  proletariat  involved  in  the 
high  estimates  of  the  budget,  and  financial  organs  are  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  Germany  can  stand  the  expense. 

The  official  Koelnische  Zeitung  explains  the  beauties  of  the  new 
plan  as  follows  : 

"We  have  on  several  occasions  pointed  out  that  the  scheme  pro- 
jected by  the  naval  authorities  for  the  building  of  our  fleet  is  not 
conceived  on  a  random  or  indefinite  principle.  It  is  intended  so 
to  operate  as  to  further  the  living  interests  of  the  country,  by  de- 
veloping a  great  protective  navy,  and  also  by  encouraging  the  in- 
dustries of  shipbuilding  and  the  manufacture  of  artillery.  While 
the  financial  side  of  this  new  departure  has  been  carefully  consid- 
ered, it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  once  more  that  the  administra- 
tion of  a  great  state  can  not  be  controlled  by  the  rules  of  private 
trade,  which  demand  that  every  outlay  must  meet  with  an  imme- 
diate return." 

The  new  budget  will  cost  the  country  #50,000,000  annually. 
"Only  twice  in  recent  years,"  remarks  the  London  Daily  Chroni- 


cle, "has  the  British  Navy  appropriated  such  a  sum  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, and  this  was  in  the  financial  years  1903-4  and  1904-5."  Yet 
the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  which  largely  represents  Germany's 
commercial  interests,  approves  of  the  budget. 

But  August  Bebel,  speaking  for  the  proletariat,  thinks  otherwise, 
and  in  the  Vorwaerts  (Berlin)  angrily  exclaims: 

"We  are  aware  that  the  activity  of  the  dockyards  and  of  all  in- 
dustries concerned  will  be  increased  to  a  gigantic  degree.  Of 
course  therefore  those  interested  in  dockyards  and  iron  foundries 
will  patriotically  applaud  the  new  departure.  This  crazy  scheme 
of  the  Flottenverein  can  only  receive  a  check  from  the  inability  of 
the  people  to  meet  expenses.     These  expensesgo  into  the  pockets, 

and     are     to    be 


limited  by  the 
depth  of  the  pock- 
ets, of  the  naval 
'overmen,'  until 
they  reach  a  point 
at  which  the  ty- 
phus caused  by 
hunger  begins  to 
appear  among  the 
masses  of  the  pro- 
letariat. This  fine 
plan  for  new  arm- 
aments of  a  more- 
powerful  charac- 
ter results  merely 
in  a  crazy  tighten- 
ing of  the  taxa- 
tion screw." 


Diagram  showing  the  growth  of  the  German  Navy  and  its  projected  development  up  to  1914,  when  its  displacement 
will  amount  to  717,000  tons— more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1906,  namely,  340,000  tons. 


Turning  to  the 

British  papers, 
the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  sees  in 
the  German  plan  the  "fixt  determination"  of  that  Government, 
and  "the  temper  of  the  people,"  "to  strengthen  the  fleet,  no  matter 
what  budgetary  difficulties  may  be  caused  thereby,"  and  it  adds 
that  the  British  "have  no  right  to  complain."  So,  too,  thinks  the 
London  Daily  ATews. 

"There  are  signs,"  observes  the  authoritative  London  Statist. 
that  Germany's  recent  "prosperity  is  coming  to  an  end,"  and  it  is 


SIRPRIZES    OF    THE    ENGLISH    VISIT. 

Edward-"  What  astonishes  you  most  in  this  country  ?" 
William—"  To  find  myself  here."  —Rirc  (Paris). 
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not  good  to  try  the  temper  of  the  people  too  much  by  imposing 
heavier  burdens  upon  them  at  this  time.     In  its  own  words  : 

"  It  is  not  probable  .  .  .  that  the  revenue  will  increase  in  Ger- 
many as  rapidly  as  it  has  grown  in  recent  years,  while,  if  trade 
seriously  falls  off,  wages  will  fall  and  employment  will  become 
scarce.  Even  during  the  piping  times  through  which  Germany  has 
just  been  passing,  our  readers  will  recollect  what  a  great  outcry 
there  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  because  of  the 
difficulties  they  found  to  make  both  ends  meet.  It  will  particularly 
be  remembered  the  outcry  there  was  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  meat  and  the  excessive  rates  in  the  towns.  In  fact,  the  growth 
of  Socialism  is  conclusive  proof  that  even  in  the  recent  good  times 
taxation  has  prest  heavily  upon  the  poorer  classes.  It  seems 
hardly  wise,  therefore,  to  increase  taxation  just  when  there  is 
every  probability  that  a  period  of  depression  is  setting  in." — 
Translations  j/iade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


In  support  of  his  statement,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  "  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  the  democracy  will  ever  be  conceded  without 
trouble  and  broils  "  and  "the  boiling  up  of  the  spirit  of  revolt,"  he 
remarks  that "  men — and  not  workingmen  alone — are  beginning  seri- 
ously to  doubt  whether  Parliament  as  at  present  constituted  will 
ever  be  able  to  overtake  the  arrears  of  legislation  lying  at  its  door." 


MUTTERINGS  OF  DISCONTENT  IN 
ENGLAND 

HHHE  danger  by  which  England  is  said  to  be  threatened  at  this 
A  moment  is  neither  war,  bankruptcy,  nor  disintegration.  Ac- 
cording to  a  writer  who  signs  himself  "  Zarathustra  "  in  The  West- 
minster  Review  (London)  it  is  Socialism,  possibly  revolutionary 
Socialism.  The  spread  of  Socialism  in  England  during  the  last 
decade  has  indeed  been  phenomenal,  and,  as  this  writer  observes, 
whereas  ten  years  ago  it  was  rare  to  meet  a  man  of  the  middle 
class  who  was  a  Socialist,  to-day  they  are  to  be  numbered  by  tens 
of  thousands.  The  present  condition  of  the  masses  in  England  is 
characterized  by  profound  discontent.  England  has  come  to  a 
critical  turning-point.  "Yonder  rising  storm-cloud  is  big  with 
mischief,  big  with  change.  He  would  indeed  be  a  hasty  man 
who  would  commit  himself  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  merely  a  pass- 
ing shadow." 

Definite  grounds  are  given  by  this  writer  for  the  people's  dis- 
satisfaction. The  beginning  of  this  condition  of  things  dates  from 
the  close  of  the  Boer  War.  The  Government  richly  rewarded  the 
heroes  of  the  campaign  if  they  were  rich  or  high  in  rank,  the  poor 
hero  was  left  to  starve.     As  we  read  : 

"  There  is  not  one  thing  that  to-day  rankles  in  the  breasts  of 
poor  men  so  much  as  the  recollection  of  the  gratuity  that  was 
voted  to  one  man,  and  he  a  rich  one  and  in  no  want,  for  what  he 
had  done  in  the  war,  while  poor  men  were  left  to  a  cruel  fate. 
Promise  and  performance  as  thus  set  one  against  the  other  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  masses,  and  they  are  saying  rude 
things  as  the  result.  They  are  saying  for  one  thing  that  the  poor, 
the  toiling,  are  expected  to  make  all  the  sacrifice,  tho  they 
have  the  least  at  stake,  while  the  rich,  tho  their  stake  is  the 
greatest,  are  alone  taken  into  the  reckoning  when  the  rewards 
come  up  for  consideration.  And  in  truth,  tho  we  are  supposed 
to  recognize  that,  so  far  as  labor  and  sacrifice  are  concerned,  the 
least  is  equal  to  the  greatest,  yet  unfortunately  'unto  this  last'  does 
not  come  anywhere  near  the  practical  concerns  of  every-day  life."    ' 

This  writer  declares  that  the  masses  in  England  are  now  awa- 
kening to  what  he  formulates  as  the  real  situation  of  things  in  that 
country.     Thus  he  writes  of  the  landlord  : 

"Everything  in  this  landlord-ridden  country  must  wait  upon  his 
will  and  pleasure  and  bow  to  his  decree  ;  he  must  needs  have  the 
first  pickings  alike  of  God's  providence  and  man's  labor;  if  you 
put  value  into  marsh  or  prairie,  the  first-fruits  of  the  increase  must 
be  his  ;  if  living  in  his  house  and  the  cunning  of  hand  or  brain 
produces  wealth  for  your  pocket,  it  will  go  hard  but  he  will  have 
his  hand  in  for  the  spoil.  As  for  the  slums,  they  are  his,  he  made 
them.  There  is  hardly  an  evil  which  the  country  suffers  from  but 
his  rapacity  is  a  contributory  cause.  Nero  is  fabled  to  have 
fiddled  while  Rome  burned  ;  he  plays  while  the  nation  rots,  taking 
his  sport  on  the  acres  that  should  feed  the  country's  starving  chil- 
dren. He  is  now  crying  out  that  every  able-bodied  laboring  man 
should  "be  turned  into  a  soldier — to  protect  what?  In  the  main, 
him  and  his." 


PORTUGAL'S  THREATENED  ABDICATION 

T^THILE  the  cable  dispatches  to  the  American  newspapers 
*  ^  from  Portugal  give  only  a  hazy  view  of  the  troublous  situ- 
ation there,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Portuguese  papers  do  much 
better.  It  is  plain  that  there  is  a  deadlock  between  the  King  and 
his  people,  but  the  details  of  it  can  be  learned  neither  from  the 
Lisbon  nor  the  Madrid  press,  for  the  latter  tend  to  exaggerate  the 
affair,  while  the  former,  we  are  told  by  the  Lisbon  Diario  Illns- 
trado,  are  practically  muzzled  by  the  Government.  From  the 
London  papers,  however,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Franco,  the  head  of 
the  Government,  is  ruling  as  dictator  with  the  cooperation  of  his 
Cabinet,  but  without  any  reference  to  a  representative  assembly. 
The  people  are  incensed  against  the  King  and  his  advisers  on 
many  jcounts.  Meanwhile  the  Crown  Prince  takes  sides  agains  this 
father.  The  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard  de- 
clares that  popular  discontent  had  been  aroused  by  the  political 
immorality  of  the  Government,  by  their  spending  public  money  in 
the  support  of  sinecures,  and  by  their  retention  of  the  tobacco 
monopoly.  The  Standard  thus  explains  the  sequel  to  "  the  party 
strife  and  rancor  "  which  had  "formed  an  effectual  hindrance  to 
legislative  work  "  in  the  Cortes  : 

"The  King  and  his  Ministers  cut  the  gordian  knot  by  dissolving 
the  Cortes  on  May  12.  No  date  was  mentioned  for  the  general 
elections,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course,  should  have  followed  this 
procedure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  dictatorial  powers  were  vested  in 
Senhor  Franco,  the  Premier,  and  his  Ministers,  and  the  country 
has  since  been  ruled  without  representation.  The  new  order  of 
things  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
Republicans.  On  June  17  and  18  rioting  occurred  in' Lisbon,  in 
which  four  persons  were  killed  and  several  wounded.  Deputa- 
tions from  Conservatives  and  Republicans  alike  approached  King 
Carlos  to  ask  his  Majesty  to  return  to  constitutional  methods  of 
government,  but  in  each  case  the  reply  was  that  he  had  full  con- 
fidence in  Senhor  Franco,  and  that  the  country  would  not  be  asked 
to  elect  a  new  Parliament  until  the  moment  was  opportune." 

There  have  been  threats  made  against  the  person  of  King  Carlos 
and  the  expediency  of  his  abdication  has  even  been  hinted  at.  His 
own  personal  expenditure  and  the  proportion  of  revenue  that  goes 
to  his  personal  bank  account  have  been  the  subject  of  severe  criti- 
cism.    Says  the  writer  already  quoted  : 

"The  question  of  the  civil  list  of  King  Carlos,  which  was  rear- 
ranged by  the  Ministry,  has  been  the  subject  of  bitter  criticism. 
By  a  decree  issued  in  September,  the  advance  of  ,£160,000  made 
for  the  payment  of  the  royal  debts  is  to  be  liquidated  by  attaching 
the  private  income  of  the  royal  family  derived  from  public  build- 
ings rented  by  the  state.  This  income  now  reverts  to  the  Treas- 
ury, which  also  discounted  a  sum  of  ,£60,000,  the  value  of  the 
royal  yacht  Dona  Amelia,  which  is  now  incorporated  in  the  Por- 
tuguese Navy.  A  statement  was  subsequently  issued  explaining 
the  reasons  for  the  decree  mentioned  above,  and  saying  that  the 
royal  financial  difficulties  do  not  date  from  the  present  reign,  but 
are  of  much  longer  standing." 

According  to  the  London  Times  the  action  of  the  King  and 
Minister  Franco  are  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  "crying  abuses" 
in  the  previous  form  of  government.  But  the  issue  of  the  struggle 
is  dubious,  and  this  leading  English  organ  concludes  : 

"Whatever  may  be  the  final  issue  of  this  interesting  conflict,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  a  death-blow  will  have  been  struck  at  the 
wasteful  and  undignified  methods  of  government  against  which 
Senhor  Franco's  plucky  attack  is  directed." 
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EIGHT  CROWNED    HEADS    IN   A    SINGLE   GROUP. 

Assembled  in  the  Red  Room,  Windsor  Castle,  dining  the  Kaiser's  recent  visit.  In  the  rear  row,  from  left  to  right  are  the  King  of  England,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  King  of  Spain.  In  the  front  row  are  the  Queen  of  Spain,  the  Empress  of  Germany,  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  the 
Queen  of  Norway. 


MR.  HEARST'S  TIFF  WITH  THE  LONDON 

"TIMES" 

""\7'OU  provide  the  pictures  and  I'll  provide  the  war"  are  the 
-*-  words  of  a  telegram  alleged  to  have  been  forwarded  from 
the  office  of  the  New  York  Journal  to  the  artist  Remington,  who 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Hearst  to  Cuba  just  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Mai/ie.  The  authority  for  the  story  of  this  remarkable  message  is 
James  Creelman  (formerly  on  the  staff  of  The  Journal)  in  his  "On 
the  Great  Highway,"  published  six  years  ago.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Hearst  never  attempted  before  this  to  discredit  the  item.  Now, 
however,  he  poohpoohs  the  authenticity  of  this  passage  in  the 
book  of  his  former  employee,  who  claims  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish- American  War  he  was  dispatched  with  "a  specially 
confidential  mission."  It  is  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times 
that  Mr.  Hearst  has  recently  denied  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
which  he  characterizes  as  "clotted  nonsense  "  and  utters  the  follow- 
ing bitter  diatribe  against  English  journalism,  a  diatribe  which  in 
the  severe  language  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung" bristles  with 
impudence  and  insults."     To  quote  Mr.  Hearst  : 

"Since  some  lineal  descendant  of  Ananias  became  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times  in  New  York  that  newspaper  has 
'printed  many  articles  from  America  as  absurd  and  outrage jus  as 
the  famous  Pigott  forgeries  which  appeared  in  its  columns  and  the 
ridiculous  tale  of  the  boiling  in  oil  of  the  German  Ambassador  at 
Peking.  No  efforts  of  this  offspring  of  Ananias,  however,  have 
been  more  frankly  false  and  more  ingeniously  idiotic  than  the  as- 
sertion in  the  issue  of  The  Times  of  September  30  that  there  was 
a  letter  in  existence  from  Mr.  \V.  R.  Hearst  in  which  Mr.  Hearst 
said  to  a  correspondent  in  Cuba,  'You  provide  the  pictures  and  I 
will  provide  the  war,'  and  the  intimation  that  Mr.  Hearst  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  Spanish  war. 

"This  kind  of  clotted  nonsense  could  only  be  generally  circu- 


lated and  generally  believed  in  England,  where  newspapers  Claim- 
ing to  be  conservative  and  reliable  are  the  most  utterly  untrust- 
worthy of  any  on  earth.  In  apology  for  these  newspapers  it  may 
be  said  that  their  untrustworthiness  is  not  always  due  to  intention, 
but  more  frequently  to  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Any  informed 
and  unprejudiced  person  knows  that  the  one  cause  of  the  Spanish 
war  was  Spain,  and  that  from  the  time  of  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Maine  in  Havana  harbor  war  was  inevitable." 

It  is  a  pretty  quarrel,  for  The  Times  recriminates  by  quoting 
from  Secretary  Root's  speech  of  a  year  ago,  in  which  the  spectac- 
ular editor  was  styled  "a  dangerous  demagog,"  who  by  his  jour- 
nalistic mud-throwing  was  responsible  for  the  assassination  of 
President  McKinley.     The  Times  editorial  thus  continues: 

"But  Mr.  Hearst  is  clever,  and  he  is  a  journalist.  He  knows 
that  political  memories  are  short.  He  reckons  that  what  was  said 
twelve  months  ago  is  forgotten,  while  what  is  printed  next  Monday 
morning  in  New  York,  doubtless  under  those  famous  three-inch 
capital  letters  which  he  invented  for  the  Spanish  war.  may  catch 
jingo  votes  on  Tuesday.  It  would  have  been  simpler,  of  cour»e, 
and  more  useful  as  history,  if  he  had  sent  his  repudiation  of  the 
offending  story  to  the  magazine  which  printed  it,  and  not  to  us. 
who  merely  quoted  a  phrase  from  it.  .  .  .  But  it  would  not  have 
been  so  effective.  It  would  have  had  less  journalistic  value.  It 
would  have  been  less  worthy  of  Mr.  Hearst." 

In  his  communication  to  The  Times  Mr.  Hearst  take>  occasion 
to  allude  to  England  as  hostile  to  the  United  States  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : 

"The  attitude  of  England  toward  this  country  has  always  been 
clearly  understood  by  our  people,  despite  her  professions  of 
friendship.  Words,  as  President  Roosevelt  expresses  it,  are  good 
when  backed  by  deeds,  hut  not  otherwise.  The  deeds  of  England 
have  always  been  detrimental  to  this  country,  and  the  intelligent 
citizens  of  this  nation  know  that  England  would  lie  as  ready  to  en- 
courage Orientals  to  make  war  on  this  country  to-day  as  she  was 
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to  incite  the  Indians  to  murder  the  wives  and  children  of  the  colo- 
nists in  the  days  of  our  struggle  for  independence.  While  making 
it  clear,  therefore,  that  the  action  of  Japan  is  the  one  thing  that  can 
bring  this  country  to  war,  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  effect  of 
the  secret  influences  and  underhanded  acts  of  our  historic  enemy." 

To  which  the  London  newspaper  retorts  : 

"Mr.  Hearst's  description  of  English  feeling  toward  America  is 
as  wide  of  the  truth  as  his  denial  of  his  own  telegram  ;  and  we 
can  only  regard  it  as  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  he  should 
have  displayed  his  character  so  clearly  as  to  remove  the  sting 
which  his  falsehoods  were  intended  to  bear,  and  to  absolve  us 
from  the  task  of  again  stooping  to  demonstrate  his  unworthiness." 


A  HISTRIONIC  SHADOW  OF  FRENCH 

ROYALTY 


T 


ism 


HE  nationality  of  France  is  like  a  web  of  shot  silk ;  at  one 
angle  it  presents  the  crimson  of  revolutionary  republican- 
turn  it  again  to  the  light  and  its  threads  appear  to  be  of 


A    FRENCH    ROYAL    WEDDING    IN     IS'. I    VND. 

The  Princess  Louise  of  France,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
head  of  the  Hourbon  family,  is  united  to  Prince  Charles  the  Bourbon. 
In  the  illustration  they  are  leaving  the  chapel  specially  built  for  the 
occasion. 

Bourbon  blue.  Inextricably  interwoven  as  these  threads  are,  their 
distinctness  and  independence  are  indubitable.  There  are  a  hun- 
dred incidents  of  recent  times  which  teach  us  that  the  land  of  the 
Capetians  has  not  completely  broken  with  her  royal  traditions. 
Take  a  recent  incident:  While  republican  France  with  its  relig- 
ous,  military,  and  industrial  excitements  is.  according  to  its  critics, 
"stewing  in  its  own  fat,"  a  little  drama  lias  taken  place  across  the 
Channel  which  shows  how  hard  these  traditions  of  royalty  are  to 
kill.  What  the  French  and  English  papers  call  "a  royal  wedding  " 
has  taken  place  between  French  nobles.  Prince  Charles,  of 
Bourbon-Sicilies,  has  been  married  to  Princess  Louise,  "  Louise 
of  France."  as  she  is  called,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  is 
head  of  the  Bourbon  royal  house  of  France.  Royalty  has  indeed 
come  much  to  the  front  in  England  recently,  where  among  the 
reigning  sovereigns  were  five  queens  at  Windsor  Castle.     But  this 


royal  marriage  celebrated  with  all  the  pomp  possible  represented 
only  a  royal  family  in  exile,  whose  position  was  rather  emphasized 
than  otherwise  by  the  attendance  of  such  more  fortunate  members- 
of  royal  dynasties  as  the  King  and  Queen  of  England,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Spain,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Norway,  and  other 
highnesses.  Yet  in  the  newspapers  it  was  a  'royal  marriage," 
and  TJie  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  remarks: 

"  It  was  not  only  in  respect  of  the  exalted  rank  of  the  partici- 
pants and  assistants  to  the  ceremony  that  the  wedding  was  a  roval 
function.  For  in  every  respect  that  the  circumstances  permitted 
the  suggestion  was  emphasized  of  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  a 
royal  court.  The  temporary  chapel  erected  in  the  Wood  Norton 
grounds  had  been  made  at  great  care  and  cost,  to  suggest  such  a 
place  as  would  not  be  inappropriate  for  a  glittering  function  of  the 
court  of  the  King  of  France.  To  the  exterior  of  the  wooden  struc- 
ture canvas  most  realistically  painted  gave  a  suggestion  of  perma- 
nence and  antiquity.  Inside,  draped  velvet  masked  the  wooden 
walls,  the  fleur-de-lys  of  the  French  monarchy  appeared  in  what 
looked  like  stained-glass  windows,  banners  of  gallant  regiments 
devoted  to  the  monarchy  (the  regiments  of  Champagne,  of  Picardv, 
of  Provence,  the  Nestoria  Gardes  du  Roi,  the  Cuirassiers  de  la 
Peine,  and  many  others)  hung  on  each  side  beneath  the  stretched 
gauzes  that  looked  like  a  decorated  ceiling." 

The  Soleil  (Paris),  which  represents  a  very  large  section  of  re- 
fined and  thoughtful  people  in  France,  cannot  mention  the  name  of 
the  Due  d'Orleans  without  exclaiming,  "What  memories  and 
what  lessons  are  brought  to  our  minds  by  those  simple  words 'the 
French  monarchy' ! "  Then  the  writer  proceeds  to  dwell  upon 
"the  .teaching  and  work 
cf  the  French  monarchy" 
and  concludes  with  the 
following  remarks  : 

"We  are  always  ready 
in  the  Soldi  to  vindicate 
the  right  of  the  monarchy, 
as  well  as  of  the  people, 
and  expect  that  some  day 
there  will  be  a  restora- 
tion, not  of  a  tyranni- 
i  al  monarchy's  wilfulness 
and  caprice,  not  of  Cae- 
sarian Jacobinism  or  of 
a  revolutionary  conven- 
tion, but  a  restoration  of 
manners,  of  institutions, 
ol  beliefs,  ending  in  the 
lilting  up  of  France. 

"\\  e  shall  continue  our 
task.  c\  er  faithful  to  the 
most  fruitful  doctrines, 
to  the  teachings  and  the 
traditions  of  the  French 
m  o  n  a  r  c  h  y  .  We  are 
Monarchists  because  we 
are  patriots,  citizens,  and 
Christians." 

Professor  Barrett 
Wendell,  in  his  "  France 
of  To-day,"  says  that  the 
spirit  of  republicanism 
and  the  spirit  of  nion- 
archism  at  its  best  have 
been,  and  are  still,  amal- 
gamated to  make  the 
France  of  to-day.  The 
chateau  of  Francis  I. 
had  the  monogram  F.  in- 
serted in  its  decorations. 
It  was  merely  altered  un- 
der the  Republic  to  R.F, 


FALL      OF  THE    FINANCIAL   SKY-SCRAPER. 

When  the  American  bird  of  freedom  lights- 
upon  it,  the  sky-scraper  of  rotten  finance  gives, 
way.  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


A  POSSIBLE  SKY-SCRAPER  FIRE 

THE  .fact  that  the  sky-scrapers  in  lower  New  York  are  no 
longer  isolated  towers,  but  are  in  many  places  crowded 
thickly  together,  has  suggested  to  insurance  men  the  possibility  of 
a  great  conflagration  that  may  involve  a  whole  group  of  these 
costly  buildings,  destroying  huge  amounts  of  property  and  wiping 
out  insurance  companies  by  the  dozen.  Something  of  a  sensation 
has  been  caused  by  a  recent  statement  of  George  W.  Babb,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  whose  words 
are  thus  quoted  by  George  E.  Walsh  in  The  Fireproof  Magazine 
(Chicago,  November)  : 

"It  is  not  only  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility,  but  the  fire 
underwriters  fear  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  a  fire  start- 
ing in  the  nest  of  sky-scrapers  and  beating  across  streets  from  the 
windows  on  the  top  floors  to  other  buildings.  All  systems  of 
sprinklers  and  all  attempts  at  fireproofing  would  not  avail  in  the 
least  in  an  instance  of  this  kind." 

A  possible  loss  of  one  to  two  billion  dollars  is  suggested  by 
President  Babb.     Says  Mr.  Walsh,  commenting  on  these  words  : 

"It  is  an  open  secret  that  insurance  companies  fear  and  dread  a 
great  fire  in  certain  parts  of  New  York  City  which,  if  not  checked 
in  time,  will  wipe  out  many  of  the  companies.  Such  a  fire  might 
easily  destroy  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  or  even  a  billion  or 
two.  The  insurance  companies  have  maps  made  out  which  show 
the  danger  spots  of  New  York,  and  within  these  danger  zones  in- 
surance rates  are  the  highest.  Several  of  these  danger  zones  are 
located  on  the  East  Side  in  the  thickly  settled  regions,  and  others 
in  the  great  dry-goods  and  shopping  districts.  The  attack  upon 
the  sky-scrapers,  however,  is  one  that  does  not  meet  with  universal 
accord  ;  that  is,  without  modifications. 

"This  exception  or  modification  is  voiced  by  a  leading  architect 
in  these  words  :  'In  many  of  our  so-called  fireproof  tall  buildings 
we  find  double  wooden  floors,  laid  on  wooden  sleepers,  and  wooden 
doors,  wooden  door-backs,  wooden  door-casings,  and  wooden  trim 
throughout.  Some  of  these  tall  buildings,  because  of  their  im- 
mense size,  have  over  fifty  per  cent,  more  wood  in  them  than  the 
old  non-fireproof  buildings.' 

"  Mr.  Flagg.  in  a  recent  interview,  went  on  record  as  saying  :  'It 
is  the  floors  and  trim  that  burn,  and  the  so-called  fireproof  wood. 
I  think  the  law  ought  to  make  high-building  construction  such  that 
the  building  can  never  burn.  The  Singer  Building  is  the  highest 
in  the  world,  but  there  is  not  enough  wood  in  it  to  make  a  lead- 
pencil.  It  can  never  catch  fire  from  within.  The  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  make  the  whole  section  downtown  in  the  region  of  sky- 
scrapers really  and  truly  fireproof.  Tear  out  the  wooden  floors  in 
the  imitation  fireproof  high  buildings  and  replace  them  with  cement 
floors  and  replace  the  wooden  trim  with  metal.  The  danger  from 
the  burning  of  the  furniture  is  infinitesimal  compared  with  that  of 
the  wood  that  goes  into  a  building,  but  why  not  make  fireproof 
furniture  for  our  sky-scrapers  out  of  papier-mache'  or  some  other 
non-conducting  material?  Very  handsome  furniture  can  he  made 
without  an  atom  of  wood  in  it.  If  wood  and  wood  furniture  were 
eliminated,  the  reasons  for  a  great  conflagration  in  the  sky-scrapers 
would  vanish  into  thin  air.'" 

Mr.  Walsh,  who  does  not  sympathize  with  wholesale  denuncia- 
tion of  the  sky-scraper  as  a  fire-trap,  regards  this  as  a  practical 
warning.  While  making  outside  walls  fireproof,  he  says,  archi- 
tects have  in  too  many  instances  permitted  interior  construction 
with  combustible  material.  In  one  tall  downtown  building  enough 
wood  was  used  in  floors  and  interior  trim  to  build  several  private 
country  residences.  Fifty  tons  of  lumber  were  used  in  another. 
We  read  further : 

"The  reason  for  this  use  of  wood  in  a  modern  tall  building  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  explain.  The  laying  of  a  wood  floor  on  a 
terra-cot ta  floor  has  no  justification  except  custom.  The  modern 
Boors  of  cement,  mosaic,  glass,  and  of  various  compositions  are 
more  durable  than  wood  and  present  as  handsome  a  finish.  The 
old  complaint  that  wood  had  to  be  used  in  order  to  lessen  the  total 


weight  of  each  story  no  longer  holds.  Many  of  the  modern  fire- 
proof materials  used  for  floors  weigh  less  per  linear  or  square  foot 
than  the  hardwoods  commonly  employed  for  floors.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  trim.  The  effort  to  manufacture  fireproofed  wood  has 
met  with  only  partial  success.  In  many  tests  made  by  the  Fire 
Department  and  building  experts  in  New  York  the  so-called  fire- 
proofed  wood  did  not  come  up  to  the  required  standards,  and  many 
of  the  foremost  architects  refused  to  recommend  it  in  their  tall 
buildings.  A  fireproofed  wood  covered  with  a  metal  sheathing 
furnished  better  results,  but  in  this  case  the  wood  part  was  pro- 
tected   by   the   metal,  and    the   material    itself   was   not    actually 


Copyriehled,  1907.  by  L.  E.   Shattuck. 

bird's-eye  view  of  the  highest-priceu  half-mile  of  real 
estate  in  the  world. 

Broadway  from  Bowling  Green  to  the  Post-office.  The  value  of  the 
buildings  fronting  on  this  little  bit  of  Gotham's  famous  thoroughfare, 
togethir  with  their  sites,  is  estimated  at  about  f  500.000.000. 

changed.  The  injection  of  various  chemicals  into  the  fiber  of 
wood  will  make  it  proof  against  a  small  flame.  That  is.  it  can  be 
rendered  far  less  liable  to  destruction  by  fire,  but  if  a  hot  fire  once 
started  in  the  building  the  hardwood  thus  treated  would  ignite  and 
spread  the  flames." 

Again,  absolutely  non-inflammable  buildings  have  sometimes 
been  made  combustible  by  tenants,  who  have  filled  them  with 
wooden  furniture,  railings,  partitions,  etc.  Mr.  Walsh  favors  the 
prohibition  of  wood  for  such  purposes,  altho  such  a  rule  might 
perhaps  frighten  away  tenants.      He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Of  course  it  is  always  possible  that  such  a  generalization  about 
the  danger  of  sky-scrapers  to  the  city,  as  made  by  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  is  not  based  upon  sufficient  evi- 
dence, and  that  it  injures  by  its  exaggeration.  On  the  other  hand. 
by  calling  attention  to  the  evils  of  any  method  of  construction 
some  good  must  come  from  it.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  universally 
discust  shows  that  the  evils  can  be  corrected.  If  the  present  out- 
break started  against  the  tall  buildings  will  bring  about  stricter 
rules  of  construction  and  a  closer  observance  of  the  laws  of  fire- 
proofing,  the  good  accomplished  will   be   very  great.      If  some  of 
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the  evils  of  interior  finishing  can  also  be  corrected  thereby,  the 

jinges  will  not  be  without  excellent  results.     It  has  long  been 

-ion  of  leading  architects  that  important  improvements 

aid  be  made  in  buildings  running  up  above  the  eighth  storv. 

At  present  New  York  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  new 

high-pressure  salt-water  plant  which  will  enable  the  Fire  Depart - 

me:  .da  heavy  stream  against  the  sides  of  a  building  some 

above  the  curb;   but  even  such  a  height  is  insignificant 

■nsider  that  the  pinnacle  of  the  new  Singer  Building  is 

612  feet  above  the  street,  and  any  number  of  them  range  from  300 

feet  upward 

anwhile,  the  talk  of  pushing  sky-scrapers  to  an  even  greater 
height  than  any  to-day  is  going  on.  One  builder  of  a  number  of 
the  tall  ones  predicts  the  ioc-story  building  on  Manhattan  within 
the  life  of  the  present  generation.     Such  a  building  would  tower 
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more  than  i. 000  feet  above  the  ground.  The  50-story  building  is 
now  being  seriously  considered,  and  its  projection  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  only  a  few  years.  The  step  from  that  to  the  75-story  and 
then  to  the  100-story  will  follow  in  order.  The  question  of  pro- 
viding elevator  service  for  such  tall  buildings  has  been  the  prob- 
lem in  the  past,  and  the  fire  protection  has  not  been  considered  a 
serious  drawback.  The  weight  of  the  cable,  to  support  the  car  in 
the  30-story  building  is  enormous,  and  elevator  men  do  not  like  to 
go  beyond  this.  But  the  use  of  a  new  batten-  of  elevators  starting 
from  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth  floor  solves  this  problem.  The 
limits  of  elevator  service  may  in  this  way  prove  as  elastic  as 
desired." 


TUBERCULOSIS   ON   SHIPBOARD— The  increase  of  tubercu- 
the  Navy  has  been  deplorable.  -      -     I  nitric  an  Medicine 
iladelphia.  November),  but  in  the  old  sailing-ships  it  was  prac- 
tically unknown,  altho  the  sailors  were  badly  treated,  much  over- 
crowded in  the  dark,  ill-ventilated  lower  decks,  had  bad  food,  and 
were  not  so  carefully  selected  as  now.     It  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  moiethe  conditions  are  improved  the  worse  the  disease 
becomes,  but  the  explanation  is  evident.  The  effect  of  all  the  im- 
provements seems  to  be  ruined  by  the  steam  heat  which  is  intro- 
duced throug  '  the  ship.  The  old-style  sailor,  breathing  cold 
air.  and  ne  _r  in  heated  roo  apparently  so  vigorous 

from  this  cause  that  he  was  not  injured  to  a  great  degree  by  any 
of  the  factors  usually  considered  harmful.    Of  course  he  had  other 
-.  and  epidemics  of  ship  fever  were  now  and  then  dreadful, 
but  the  cold  air  prevented  tuberculosis.     The   same  phenomenon 
has  been  observed  in  farmer  families  who  become  prosperous, 
build  modern  overheated  and  overlighted  houses,  and  then  battle 
.known  when  they  lived  in  the  old  drafty  cold  log- 
house.     In  other  words,  cold  is  not  only  curative,  but  preventive. 
It  may  be  the  only  factor  needed  in  the  early  stages  when  incipi- 
ency  is  merely  suspected.     The  old  life  of  the  sailor  was  formerly 
rded  as  curative.     Suspected  cases  were  sent  on  a  long  sea 
i%t  for  that  purpose,  but  they  promptly  get  worse  in  the  hot, 
-hip." 


A  CITY  MADE  TO  ORDER 

'THE  construction  of  the  town  of  Gary.  Ind.,  in  connection  with 
-*-  the  great  plant  of  the  Indiana  Steel  Company  is  reported  by 
the  press  as  proceeding  rapidly,  six  thousand  men  being  employed 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  work.  Much  of  the  year  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  town  was  begun  has  been  occupied  in  leveling 
the  site  and  laying  foundations.  Sand  covers  the  site  to  a  depth 
of  60  feet,  and  to  fill  in  the  hollows,  reduce  the  knolls,  and  raise 
the  grade  to  20  feet  above  datum  has  already  necessitated  the  turn- 
ing over  of  1.000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth.  Says  a  writer  in  The 
Iron  Trade  Review  (Cleveland,  O.,  November  21)  : 

"  A  town  in  the  making  presents  many  problems  aside  from  the 
surveying  of  streets  or  the  erection  of  build- 
ings. Gary  is  not  a  boom  town  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  When  its  population  of  steel- 
workers  takes  possession,  it  will  be  as  desira- 
ble a  place  of  residence  as  any  city  with  as 
many  cencuries  of  municipal  existence  behind 
it  as  Gary  has  months.  From  an  esthetic 
--.indpoint.  it  will,  when  the  plans  projected 
are  completed,  compare  favorably  with  any  of 
Chicago's  first-class  suburbs,  while  in  the 
matter  of  hygiene  it  will  rank  abreast  of  cities 
many  times  its  population  and  wealth.  The 
subject  of  sanitation  has  been  given  considera- 
ble attention,  and  the  city  comprizes  public 
works  and  utilities  of  the  most  modern  type. 

"  In  nearly  every  respect,  Gary  will  be  un- 
like other  industrial  communities  that  have 
been  built  under  similar  conditions.  There 
will  be  a  marked  absence  of  the  hovels,  dirt, 
and  squalor  so  pronounced  a  feature  of  most 
manufacturing  cities ;  and  the  aspect  of  pa- 
ternalism that  characterizes  the  neighboring 
town  of  Pullman,  with  its  "rows  of  cheap  cot- 
tages built  on  European  lines  and  emphasizing  the  workman's 
limitations,  will  be  entirely  missing.  Instead,  Gary  is  to  be  a  city 
whose  municipal  cleanliness  will  be  a  leading  virtue ;  a  city  of 
homes,  each  on  its  own  lot  and  surrounded  by  its  own  lawn. 
Few  houses  in  any  block  are  alike,  over  fifty  different  designs  hav- 
ing been  employed  to  give  architectural  variety. 

"  The  desire  has  been  to  make  the  residence  streets  of  Gary 
resemble  those  of  a  city  whose  property-owners  had  built  to 
please  their  fancy,  and  marked  success  has  been  achieved.  A 
wide  building  line  20  to  35  feet  from  the  sidewalk  has  been  estab- 
lished on  even-  residence  street  and  is  rigidly  maintained.  This 
allows  ample  space  for  lawns  and  gives  the  appearance  of  a  first- 
class  suburban  town.  In  the  building  of  homes,  segregation  has 
been  practised  to  a  modified  extent,  in  order  to  bring  together  in 
neighborhoods  the  families  most  likely  to  be  congenial.  The 
cheap  cottages  and  boarding-houses  for  the  day  laborers  are 
located  in  one  section  of  the  city;  homes  for  the  skilled  and  better 
paid  workmen  are  in  another  section,  while  the  residences  for  the 
heads  of  departments  and  business  men  of  the  town  are  on  the 
thirty-foot  lots  in  a  different  locality.  It  is  the  intention  and  hope 
he  steel  corporation  to  sell  these  dwellings  to  its  employees, 
that  Gary  may  become  a  city  of  home-owners  rather  than  a  com- 
munity of  renters,  and  the  most  advantageous  terms  will  be  allowed 
to  invite  purchase. 

"  Nature  has  been  sparing  in  her  bounties  to  the  site  of  Can-. 
Vegetation  is  sparse,  and  to  provide  nourishment  for  lawns  and 
shade-trees  that  will  be  planted  this  fall  the  land  is  being  covered 
with  a  layer  of  clay  eight  inches  deep  and  over  this  a  layer  of  black 
loam  two  to  three  inches  deep.  From  20,000  to  30,000  shade-trees 
will  be  planted  and  miles  of  sod  laid.  Land  has  been  set  aside 
for  two  parks.  The  one  in  the  west  section  of  the  town  will  oc 
cupy  four  blocks,  while  the  one  east  of  Broadway  covers  two 
blocks.     The  latter  will  be  the  playground  and  ball  park." 

The  municipal  works  include  a  gas-plant  with  a  capacity  of  600, 
000  cubic  feet  daily,  adapted  to  a  population  of  100,000,  a  water 
works  taking  water  from  Lake  Michigan  through  a  six-foot  tunnel 
and  including  a  twenty-million-gallon-a-day  pumping-station  in  a 
beautiful  park,  an  ample  sewerage  system  discharging  into  the 
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Grand  Calumet  River  through  a  96-inch  reenforced  concrete  outlet- 
sewer,  and  an  electric  plant  for  street-lighting.  All  railroad  tracks 
are  to  be  raised  where  they  run  through  the  town,  and  a  union  sta- 
tion to  cost  #200,000  will  be  built.  Everything  is  planned'to  pro- 
vide ultimately  for  a  population  of  300,000,  altho  not  more  than 
50,000  persons  will  occupy  the  city  at  the  outset.  Nearly  1,000 
buildings  are  already  in  course  of  erection,  and  land  has  been  re- 
served for  city  buildings,  schools,  theaters,  etc.  Only  five  saloons 
will  be  allowed.  The  main  street,  Broadway,  is  100  feet  wide  and 
five  miles  long.  This  and  the  principal  cross  street,  Fifth  Avenue, 
have  already  been  paved  with  concrete  for  a  distance  of  two  miles 
each.     The  residence  streets  have  been  macadamized. 


KNOTS  IN  SATURN'S  RINGS 

OWING  to  the  present  relative  positions  of  Saturn  and  the 
earth,  we  now  see  his  rings  nearly  edgewise  and  so  are  able 
to  detect  that  these  famous  appanages  of  the  planet  are  not  smooth, 
but  have  knots  or  lumps  in  them.  The  cause  of  these  knots  is 
thus  discust  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Mitchell,  of  Columbia  University,  in  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York,  November  23).     He  says  : 

"The  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory  has  announced  by  tele- 
graph that  certain  'knots  '  appear  on  Saturn's  rings  when  they  are 
viewed  at  the  present  time  with  the  great  36-inch  telescope.  This 
discovery  by  Professor  Campbell  has  been  confirmed  by  the  keen- 
eyed  Professor  Barnard  from  observations  made  with  the  40-inch 
Yerkes  lens,  and  also  by  Prof.  Percival  Lowell,  director  of  the 
observatory  at  Flagstaff.  In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  Professor 
Barnard  states  that  these  condensations  were  first  seen  by  him  on 
July  2.  They  disappeared  when  the  sun  came  into  the  plane  of  the 
rings  ;  but  reappeared  on  October  13.  Since  then  they  have  been 
easily  visible. 

"Percival  Lowell,  so  well  known  from  his  observations  on 
Mars,  believes  these  knots  to  be  due  to  a  falling  in  of  the  rings  on 
the  planet  itself,  thus  pointing  the  way  to  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  the  starry  heavens.  Such 
an  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  ideas  held 
by  most  of  the  rest  of  the  astronomical  world 

"At  the  present  time,  a  month  after  the  earth  has  passed  through 
the  plane  of  the  rings,  they  are  seen  not  quite  edgewise,  and  ap- 
pear in  a  powerful  telescope  as  a  thin  line  of  light.     A  splendid 
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PERSPECTIVE  VIEWjOK  SATURN'S  ORBIT, 

Showing  why  the  rings  are  now  seen  edgewise. 

opportunity  is  thus  afforded  of  discovering  whether  the  rings  are 
everywhere  of  the  same  thickness.  As  knots  are  seen  along  the 
thin  thread  of  light,  we  must  perforce  conclude  that  the  rings  are 
not  quite  flat,  but  that  they  have  condensations  here  and  there, 
and  that  the  particles  that  make  them  up  crowd  together  more  at 
some  places  than  they  do  at  others. 

"This  is  indeed  no  new  discovery.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago 
Otto  Struve  suspected  that  he  saw  bumps  on  the  ring  system,  and 
the  observations  of  1907  are  but  a  confirmation,  using  better  tele- 
scopes, of  what  Struve  saw.  Moreover,  Professor  Lowell's  idea 
that  the  rings  are  falling  in  upon  Saturn  was  proposed  by  Struve 
after  a  comparison  of  his  drawings  with  still  earlier  ones.  But  the 
rings  have  now  to  our  knowledge  lasted  three  hundred  years,  and 


no  real  change  in  them  has  ever  been  noticed.  The  fear  among 
astronomers  and  star-gazers  that  this  unique  feature  of  the  solar 
system  may  come  to  an  end,  appears  to  be  well-nigh  groundless. 

"Sixty  years  ago  the  celebrated  Clerk  Maxwell  showed  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  rings  to  be  a  continuous  solid  and  rotate 
about  Saturn  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  pointed  out  that  these  rings  must  consist  of  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  small  satellites,  each  rotating  independently 

about  the  planet,  those  nearest  to  it  moving  fastest As  a 

consequence  of  this  mathematical  theory,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
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SATURN    AS     ME    NOW    APPEARS. 

Spots  along  the  thread  of  light  are  moons  in  foreground  and  background. 

satellites  are  liable  to  crowd  together  in  certain  places,  even  de- 
parting slightly  from  the  average  plane,  but  this  does  not  point  to 
the  end  of  the  ring  system.  It  seems  quite  safe  to  predict  that 
Saturn's  rings  will  appear  to  our  grandchildren  just  as  beautiful  as 
they  do  to  us  now."  .    ■      .    '    - 


ANOTHER  "  ELEMENT"  DECOMPOSED 

r  T  has  been  announced,  through  the  Chemiker  Zeitung,  that  Dr. 

-*-  Theodore  Grosse.  of  Berlin,  has  succeeded  in  decomposing  by 
electrolysis  the  metal  platinum,  which  has  always  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  chemical  elements.  Says  The  Electrical  Eei'iew 
(New  York,  November  23)  : 

"Dr.  Grosse  announces  that  when  the  decomposition  of  platinum 
was  effected  he  obtained  an  unknown  chemical  element  consist- 
ing of  black  crystals,  in  no  way  responding  to  the  usual  tests  of 
platinum. 

"His  method  was  as  follows:  Molten  potassium  carbonate  was 
subjected  to  great  heat  in  a  platinum  vessel.  This  was.  for  many 
hours,  subjected  to  an  alternating  electric  current  between  platinum 
electrodes,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  niter.  By  this  treat- 
ment the  electrodes  were  attacked  and  became  coated  with  needle- 
shaped  crystals  of  the  color  of  charcoal.  At  the  same  time,  the 
platinum  vessel  and  electrodes  lost  weight  and.  on  extracting  the 
melt,  a  brown  powder  free  from  potash  and  carbon  was  obtained. 
The  crystals  and  pow'der yielded  solutions  which  were  precipitated 
by  sulfureted  hydrogen,  but  no  platinum  was  present." 

In  commenting  editorially  on  this  discovery  The  Electrical  Re- 
view says  : 

"The  statement  issued  by  Dr.  Theodore  Crosse,  the  noted  (ier- 
man  chemist,  .  .  .  should  not  be  allowed  to  lead  to  a  confusion  of 
this  experiment  with  the  work  that  has  apparently  been  done  by 
Sir  William  Ramsay.  The  former,  by  a  reaction  in  which  he  em- 
ployed an  electric  current,  seems  to  have  extracted  from  platinum 
a  hitherto  unknown  substance  which  possibly  contains  a  new  ele- 
ment. Ramsay,  on  the  other  hand,  by  employing  a  radioactive 
emanation,  believes  he  has  converted  copper  into  lithium:  that  i-~. 
he  has  transmuted  one  known  element  into  another,  which  is  an 
entirely  different  effect.  The  breaking  up  of  what  were  believed 
to  be  elements  has  been  a  not  unusual  way  of  discovering  new 
ones.  Ramsay,  however,  claims  the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
first  to  bring  about  a  true  transmutation." 
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PLANTS  THAT  ENTERTAIN  ANTS 

A  MONG  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  natural  phenomena 
-^*-  are  those  known  under  the  general  name  of  symbioses,  or 
the  mutual  relationships  of  companion  organisms.  Two  plants, 
two  animals,  or  a  plant  and  an  animal  may  live  together  for  their 
mutual  benefit.  Very  often  one  of  the  part- 
ners gets  food  from  the  combination,  while 
the  other  receives  protection.  This  is  the  ar- 
rangement that  subsists  between  some  tropical 
plants  and  certain  species  of  ants  which  live 
and  feed  in  their  hollow  stems,  and  in  return 
drive  away  other  insects  that  would  do  dam- 
age. Says  Emile  Gadeceau,  in  an  article  on 
the  subject  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  October  5) : 

"  The  name  of  'myrmecophily  '  [Greek  myr- 
mex,  ant,  and  p/iilos,  friend]  has  been  given 
by  botanists  to  adaptations  in  plants,  whose 
object  is  to  attract  ants.  These  insects, 
even  in  our  temperate  zone,  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  economy  of  nature,  but  this 
becomes  quite  notable  in  the  tropics.  ...  In 
tropical  America  the  so-called  'leaf -cutters  '  or 
'parasol '  ants,  belonging  to  the  genus  Atta, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  redoubta- 
ble enemies  of  vegetation.  .  .  .  Besides  such 
means  of  protection  against  these  enemies  as 
fibrous  structure,  disagreeable  secretions,  etc., 
it  has  now  been  proved  that  some  plants  have 
relations  with  certain  warlike  species  of  ants, 
which  almost  completely  protect  them  from 
the  'leaf -cutters.'  This  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  most  interesting  instance  of  'myrme- 
cophily.'   

"  Two  species  of  acacia  are  the  best  known 
examples  of  this  order  of  things.  They  have 
highly  developed  hollow  stipular  thorns  which 
serve  as  a  refuge  for  a  definite  species  of 
ferocious  ant  that  pierces  an  entrance  to  them 
near  the  end. 

"But  the  'myrmecophile  '  plants  are  not 
content  with  offering  a  mere  asylum  to  their 
defenders.  They  also  furnish  nourishment.  At  the  ends  of  the 
leaves  of  these  acacias  we  find  small  bodies,  egg-shaped  or  pear- 
shaped,  that  are  carefully  gathered  and  eaten  by  the  ants  ;  these 
have  been  named,  after  their  discoverer,  'Belt's  corpuscles,'  and 
maybe  regarded,  morphologically,  as  transformed  glands.  Never- 
theless, they  are  distinguished  from  all  known  glands  by  defi- 
nite characteristics — greater  size,  longer  life,  richness  in  proteids, 
easy  separation  when  touched.  All  these  characteristics  may  be 
regarded  as  adaptations  to  use  by  the  ants 

"The  Cecropia  adenopus  of  South  Brazil  .  .  .  shows  a  still 
higher  degree  of  adaptation,  for  it  renders  entry  by  perforation 
easy  to  its  guest.  .  .  .  The  Cecropias  are  remarkable  trees  very 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  tropics.  Their  slender  trunks 
are  crowned  with  long  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  A  few- 
active  ants  run  continually  along  the  branches  and  leaves,  but  if 
the  tree  is  shaken  slightly  an  army  of  ants  rush  out  by  small 
apertures,  ready  for  a  savage  assault  on  the  intruder.  .  .  .  This  is 
the  terrible  guardian  that  the  tree  has  retained  to  protect  it  from 
its  most  formidable  enemy,  the  leaf-cutter  ant.  .  .  .  The  defend- 
ers rarely  leave  their  retreat,  where  they  live  on  small,  whitish, 
egg-shaped  bodies  about  2  millimeters  [T'?  inch]  long,  known  as 
'Mueller's  corpuscles.'  .  .  .  These,  like  those  of  Belt,  are  formed 
of  delicate  tissue,  rich  in  proteids  and  oil ;  they  are  produced  con- 
tinually and  in  profusion." 

The  curious  arrangement  by  which  entrance  to  the  hollow  stem 
is  facilitated  has  been  carefully  studied  by  W.  Schimper.  Just 
above  the  point  of  insertion  of  each  leaf  extends,  nearly  to  the 
superior  node,  a  superficial  groove,  at  whose  end  is  a  rounded  de- 
pression. Here  the  tissue  is  very  thin,  like  a  diaphragm  in  a  tube, 
and  it  is  also  soft.  The  hole  by  which  the  ant  enters  is  always 
pierced  at  this  spot.     The  ants  seem  to  have  made  their  entrance 


through  the  groove  originally  because  the  stem  was  somewhat 
thinner  at  this  point  and  also  because  it  was  at  the  top.  In  the 
course  of  the  plant's  further  development,  natural  selection  aug- 
mented these  advantages,  so  that  finally  the  thin  frail  diaphragm 
as  it  exists  to-day  was  evolved.  This  theory,  we  are  told,  is  up 
held  by  the  recent  discovery  of  a  species  of  Cecropia  that  is  unfre- 
quented by  ants.  Here  the  primitive  depres- 
sion, due  to  the  pressure  of  a  young  axillary 
bud,  is  present,  but  it  differs  in  no  way, 
neither  externally  nor  in  the  character  of  its 
internal  tissues,  from  the  groove  whose  upper 
end  it  forms.  Thus  the  point  used  elsewhere 
by  the  ants  for  their  entrance  has  received 
no  special  preparation. —  Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHAT    THE  GARRISON    FEEDS  UPON. 

Mueller's  corpuscles.  Above,  the  base  of  a 
petiole  with  cushion  and  corpuscles.  Below, 
tranverse  section  of  part  of  the  velvety  cushion 
at  the  base  of  a  petiole,  with  corpuscles  in 
various  degrees  of  development  (enlarged). 


TWO  NEW   WORLDS 

pHE  similarity  between  molecules  and 
-*-  solar  systems  has  appealed  to  students 
ever  since  the  theories  of  modern  physics  came 
to  be  generally  understood.  It  was  ingeniously 
set  forth  and  used  by  Prof.  W.  K.  Clifford  in 
his  remarkable  lecture  on  "  A  Glass  of  Water." 
Except  that,  on  our  human  scale  of  measure- 
ment, a  solar  system  is  very  large  and  a  mole- 
cule very  small,  they  are  certainly  much  alike, 
both  being  composed  of  bodies  in  motion  but 
confined  within  a  circumscribed  region  by 
mutual  attraction.  We  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
assume  that  the  solar  system  is  a  huge  mole- 
cule, or  that  the  molecule  is  a  minute  solar 
system  ;  the  truth  or  falsity  of  either  proposi- 
tion is  quite  beyond  our  proof  or  disproof. 
An  elaboration  of  this  analogy  appears  in  a 
recent  French  work  by  E.  E.  Fournier  d'Albe, 
on  what  he  calls  the  "  infraworld "  and  the 
"supraworld."     We    quote  from  a  review  in 

Nature  (London,   October  24)  signed  by  F.  L.  Usher.     Says  this 

writer : 

"  The  infrawor.d  is  a  universe  .n  which  an  earthly  atom  is  a 
solar  system ;  the  positive  atom  is  its  sun,  the  electrons  are  its 
planets.  The  author  points  out  that  the  scale  of  distances  in  our 
own  and  the  infraworld  is  approximately  in  the  ratio  io"-' :  1,  this 
being  the  ratio  of  the  average  diameters  of  our  solar  system  and 
an  atom.  Further,  the  infrayear,  measured  by  the  period  of  revo- 
lution of  an  electron  about  its  positive  atom,  is,  for  a  particular 
case,  reduced  by  the  same  factor.  In  this  coincidence  Mr.  Four- 
nier finds  justification  for  regarding  the  world  of  atoms  as  a  verita- 
ble universe  on  a  smaller  scale. 

"The  detailed  account  of  the  infraworld  which  is  presented  in 
the  first  six  chapters,  tho  interesting  in  itself,  is  perhaps  to  be  re- 
garded mainly  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  conception  of  a  supra- 
world,  in  which  our  solar  system  functions  as  an  atom.  It  is  not 
possible  here  to  discuss  the  reasoning  by  which  the  author  seeks 
to  establish  the  existence  of  ultragalactic  universes;  the  argu- 
ments he  employs  are  simple  and  reasonable,  and  will  appeal 
strongly  to  the  reader  who  is  willing  to  be  guided  by  probability 
in  a  region  where  logical  certainty  is  at  present  unattainable.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  the  author's  presentation  of  the 
supraworld  is  based  on  the  assumptions  : 

"'(1)  That  the  material  universe  is  infinite  in  three-dimensional 
space,  and  eternal  both  in  the  past  and  the  future. 

"'(2)  That  the  law  of  gravitation  holds  good  throughout  infinite 
space  and  time. 

"'(3)  That  the  luminiferous  ether  has  the  same  properties 
throughout  space.' 

"The  infraworld,  our  own  universe,  and  the  supraworld  are 
represented  as  three  links  in  a  chain  of  indefinite  extent. 

"We  learn  from  the  preface  that  this  book  contains  'an  attempt 
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to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  space  and  time  with  the  help  of  the 
most  modern  resources  of  scientific  research.'  Mr.  Fburnier's 
success  in  achieving  this  object  must  depend  upon  what  is  required 
of  one  who  penetrates  a  mystery.  Certainly,  the  relativity  of  space 
and  time  could  scarcely  be  more  clearly  and  forcibly  brought  home 

than  is  done  in  these  pages 

"The  chief  value  of  this  work  undoubtedly  consists  in  the  point 
of  view  which  is  here  presented— a  point  of  view  which  is  valid  foi 
any  one  who  accepts  the  author's  proof  of  the  existence  of  uni- 
verses of  the  next  lower  and  higher  orders  to  our  own.  whether  he 
prefer  to  interpret  conscious  or  subconscious  activity  in  terms  of 
motion,  or  matter  in  terms  of  consciousness." 


A  PLEA  FOR  FEWER  GARMENTS 

A  ROOTED  antipathy  to  clothes,  particularly  those  affected 
by  moderns,  seems  to  pervade  an  article  entitled  "  Some  De- 
lusions about  Dress"  contributed  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  to 
The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  (New  York,  December).  Dr.  Hutch- 
inson endears  himself  to  the  votaries  of  fashion  by  declining  to 
condemn  corsets  and  low-necked  dresses  ;  but  to  overload  the  body 
with  clothes  of  any  kind  is,  he  thinks, 
to  court  disaster.     He  says  : 

"  The  chief  quarrel  which  hygiene 
has  with  clothing  is  that  there  is  too 
much  of  it ;  that  garments  come 
down  too  far,  are  too  tight,  too 
heavy,  too  hot.  We  do  easily  four 
times  as  much  harm  to  our  health  by 
overloading  ourselves  with  clothing 
and  by  overindulging  ourselves  in 
the  luxury  of  warmth  (cramping  the 
movements  of  the  body,  interfering 
with  the  respiration,  depriving  the 
skin  of  its  most  inalienable  right, 
the  right  to  fresh  air,  soaking  up  the 
perspiration,  and  making  a  refriger- 
ating cold-pack  for  the  body  after 
exercise)  as  we  do  by  simply  press- 
ing the  body  at  some  single  point 
like  the  waist  line  or  the  ball  of  the 
foot. 

"At  bottom  the  corset  is  but  a 
device  for  enabling  us  to  wear  and 
retain  the  voluminous  clothing  which 
modesty  and  comfort  demand  with- 
out totally  losing  all  semblance  of 
figure.  Get  rid  of  the  absurd  super- 
fluity of  skirts  and  petticoats,  and  the 
corset  will  disappear  of  itself 

"The  chief  and  commonest  objec- 
tion to  a  garment,  from  a  hygienic 
point  of  view,  is  that  there  is  too 
much  of  it,  that  it  covers  in  one 
piece  too  many  joints  in  succession. 

The  dangers  from  this  offense  are,  of  course,  obvious.  What  makes 
us  warm-blooded  animals  is  our  muscles,  and  if  the  play  of  the 
muscles  is  interfered  with  persistently  through  all  our  waking 
hours,  the  effect  is  deadening  and  devitalizing 

"  So  far  from  the  exposure  of  the  arms  and  chest,  which  the  con- 
ventional evening  dress  demands  of  women,  being  injurious,  it  is 
distinctly  beneficial  physically.  In  the  first  place,  colds  are  not 
caught  by  direct  exposure  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  to  even 
chilly  air.  That  childish  fallacy  was  exploded  long  ago.  And 
again,  the  necessity  of  displaying  well-molded  arms  and  well- 
rounded  shoulders  has  acted  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these  parts  of  the  figure  in  the  women  of  the  leisure  class, 
in  whom  otherwise  they  would  have  tended  to  atrophy  from 
disuse. 

"The  harm  done  both  by  the  exposure  to  possible  chill  from  the 
baring  of  the  neck  and  arms  in  evening  dress  and  by  the  wearing 
of  those  charming  but  diaphanous  creations  through  which  every 
wind  of  heaven  can  blow,  and  which  the  really  sterner  sex  yet 
■wears  with  .smiling  face  when  the  weaker  one  is  going  about  with 


HOW  THE  CECROPIA   SHELTERS   ITS    DEFENDERS. 

At  the  right,  the  top  of  a  young  stem  on  one  internode;  the  en- 
trance hole  has  not  been  perforated  ;  on  another  one  it  has.—  At  the 
left,  above,  is  a  young  stem  in  longitudinal  section,  showing  the 
central  cavity  with  diaphragms  perforated  by  the  ants  and  construc- 
tions made  by  them.  Below  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  wall  of  an 
internode,  showing  the  diaphragm.    (Slightly  enlarged.' 


its  coat  collar  turned  up.  has  been  enormously  exaggerated.  The 
i  olds  and  the  declines  that  are  developed  by  lair  young  creatures 
on  account  of  .uoing  to  parties  when  the  doctor  told  them  not  to 
are  due  either  to  the  foul  infected  air  of  the  ballrooms  or  the  ab- 
surdly late  hours  kept.  As  long  as  they  feel  warm  and  have  a 
good  color  and  a  good  circulation,  women  and  girls  may  go  as 
thinly  drest  as  they  please  with  comparative  safety.  And  really 
the  habit  is  self-regulating,  lor  the  minute  a  girl's  nose  turns  red 
or  her  lips  blue,  she  is  a  fright,  and  she  knows  it." 

The  next  most  objectionable  feature  in  Dr.  Hutchinson's  eyes 
is  that  a  garment  clings  closely  to  the  figure.  No  garment  can  be 
as  elastic  as  the  skin,  and.  if  it  fits  closely  over  a  joint  or  a  muscle, 
it  is  sure  to  interfere  with  muscular  efficiency.  Dr.  Hutchinson 
bids  us  try  playing  tennis  with  a  close-fitting  sleeve  and  a  cuff  that 
draws  closely  round  the  wrist.  He  promises  such  a  player  that 
his  arm  will  be  useless  inside  of  a  dozen  games.  Then  again,  the 
close-fitting  garment  interferes  with  the  natural  ventilation  of  the 
skin,  which,  tho  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  total  ventilation  of 
the  body,  is  exceedingly  important,  since  the  excreta  given  off  by 
the  skin  appear  peculiarly  poisonous.  It  is  also  necessary, 
the  writer  thinks,  that   a  garment  should  hang  loosely  or  be  so 

porous  as  to  permit  of  free  inter- 
change of  air,  vapor,  and  heat  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  air.  We  read 
further : 

"The  next  defect  of  clothing  is 
that  it  is  too  thick.  This  is  injuri- 
ous in  two  ways:  first,  by  interfering 
with  the  free  ventilation  of  the  skin, 
and  second,  by  keeping  the  body 
surface  at  an  abnormally  high  tem- 
perature, and,  as  a  consequence  of 
this,  promoting  excessive  perspira- 
tion. 

"  The  one  thing  for  which  we  have 
been  striving  with  our  houses,  our 
heating  appliances,  and  our  clothing 
is  to  surround  our  bodies  with  an  air 
of  as  nearly  uniform  temperature, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer, 
as  possible.  This  aim.  while  per- 
fectly legitimate,  and  necessary 
within  certain  limits,  can  easily  be 
and  habitually  is  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme  

"The  last  defect  of  clothing  is  in 
being  too  impervious.  This  may  be 
brought  about,  of  course,  by  mere 
thickness  alone,  but  also  by  material 
which  is  deficient  in  porousness.  The 
most  frequent  offenders  in  this  re- 
spect are  rubber,  leather,  and  furs. 
Leather  is,  of  course,  less  objection- 
able than  rubber,  because  in  its  nat- 
ural condition  it  is  somewhat  porous, 
but  most  of  this  porousness  has  been  destroyed  by  the  tanning 
and  the  finishing  applied  to  it.  Neither  leather  nor  rubber 
should  be  worn  except  as  an  emergency  protection,  and  this 
statement,  of  course,  applies  to  furs.  As  a  temporary  protection 
against  the  penetration  of  icy  wind  furs  are  of  great  value;  but 
when  worn  habitually,  and  especially  during  any  sort  of  mus- 
cular exercise,  they  are  about  the  worst  clothing  ever  devised, 
stopping  ventilation,  retaining  perspiration  and  heat,  and  cramp- 
ing movements. 

"This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  materials  out  of  which 
garments  may  be  made.  This  problem  the  age-long  experiences 
of  the  race  have  solved  rationally,  in  that  the  vast  majority  of  gar- 
ments for  human  use  are  made  of  some  form  of  woven  web — wool, 
cotton,  grass,  or  silk.  The  advantages  of  the  woven  web  are.  of 
course,  purely  mechanical  ;  namely,  that  except  in  a  few  of  the 
very  tightest  of  cloths,  like  duck,  openings  are  necessarily  left, 
through  which  both  air  and  moisture  can  pass.  Incidentally,  also, 
most  of  them  are  somewhat  elastic  or  much  more  so  than  skins 
or  hides." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


A  RIGOROUS  RULING  ON   SUNDAY 

SHOWS 

JUSTICE  O'GORMAN,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  New  York, 
has  decided  that  a  Sunday  show  is  illegal.  The  fiat  is  so 
comprehensive  that  so  long  as  the  law  upon  which  it  is  based 
stands  among  the  city  statutes,  New  York  will  have  a  genuinely 
Puritanical  Sunday.  Police  Commissioner 
Bingham  promises  to  enforce  the  law,  hence 
not  only  the  vaudeville  entertainments,  but 
operatic  concerts,  symphony  concerts,  and 
shows  that  rank  way  down  the  line  to  the  penny 
arcade  peep-shows  are  put  under  the  ban. 
General  Bingham  is  said  to  be  pleased  with 
the  lucidity  of  Justice  O'Gorman's  decision. 
That  magistrate  is  reported  by  the  New  York 
Tribune  as  commenting  in  these  words  upon 
his  own  act : 

"  Talk  of  these  Sunday  shows  being  con- 
ducted for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  noth- 
ing else  is  all  tommyrot.  It  is  a  lucrative 
business  without  warrant  of  law.  When  I 
have  a  decision  like  this  in  my  hands  I  know 
what  to  do." 

The  Interdenominational  Committee  of 
Greater 'New  York,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  Sunday  vaudeville,  met  and 
praised  Justice  O'Gorman's  decision.  The 
Rev.  William  Sheafe  Chase,  rector  of  Christ 
Episcopal  Church,  Williamsburg,  is  quoted 
as  saying : 


"Justice  O'Gorman's  decision  was  the  only 
opinion  an  honest  judge  could  give.  Up  to 
this  time  the  people  have  been  cheated  out 
of  their  ri^ht  to  a  day  free  from  unnecessary 
labor  and  from  anything  publicly  hostile  to  its  holy  character.  I  do 
not  imagine  that  the  legislature  will  take  any  advice  as  to  the  change 
of  the  law  from  men  who  stand  before  the  public  as  convicted  law- 
breakers. They  may  say  that  they  are  working  for  the  pleasure  and 
good  of  the  community,  but  the  public  can  not  forget  that  they  have 
in  the  past  been  breaking  the  law  to  get  a  profit  of  a  million  a  year." 

Mayor  McClellan,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  case  before  Jus- 
tice O 'Gorman  was  a  test  action,  declares  that  the  Supreme  Court 
must  be  obeyed  and  thinks  that  the  judge's  decision  can  not  be 
appealed.  A  new  law  is,  however,  looked  for  by  some.  Ex-Judge 
Dittenhoefer  observes  that  "the  best  way  to  repeal  an  odious  law 
is  to  enforce  it."  The  Globe  (New  York)  thinks  "there  is  no 
hazard  in  the  guess  that  the  law  does  not  reflect  the  sentiment  of 
the  community."  It  probably  voices  the  view  of  "the  man  in  the 
street "  in  New  York  City  when  it  says  : 

"The  performances  and  entertainments  that  are  merely  of  the 
show  variety  might  be  prohibited  without  dissent.  The  city  as  a 
whole  does  not  wish  them.  But  it  is  as  absurd  to  prohibit  the 
concerts  and  entertainments  of  a  higher  type  as  it  would  be  to  close 
the  parks  or  the  libraries,  if  opened.  One  of  the  best  elements  of 
the  New  York  Sunday  is  the  Sunday  concert.  If  we  were  refused 
the  right  to  stretch  our  legs  or  our  brains,  if  we  were  compelled  to 
sit  with  hands  folded  on  one  Sunday,  we  should  be  prepared  for  a 
gentle  form  of  riot  on  the  next. 

"The  judge  having  decided  according  to  the  letter,  it  now  be- 
hooves the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  alter  the  letter  until  it  reflects 
the  spirit.  For  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  legislature  in  this 
case.  Section  1481  of  the  charter,  whch  contains  this  regulation, 
remains  in  force  only  until  changed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
The  remedv  is  comparatively  simple,  and  the  recovery  should  be 
early." 


JUSTICE  J.  A.   0:GORMAN, 

Who  has  condemned  Sunday  shows  in  New 
York  City,  thus  settling  the  Sunday  question 
under  the  presenj  statute. 


IS  NEWMAN   UNDER   THE  BAN? 

T^ATHER  TYRRELL  has  brought  matters  to  a  critical  pass 
J-  in  the  "  Modernist  "  controversy  by  challenging  "  the  highest 
authority  "  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  say  whether  Cardinal  New- 
man's "  Grammar  of  Assent  "  is  condemned  by  the  Pope's  encycli- 
cal condemning  Modernism.  As  Newman  is  the  spiritual  father 
of  a  large  section  of  English  Catholics,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  what  a  dilemma  Father  Tyrrell 
brings  up.  The  superior  of  the  Birmingham 
Oratory,  "the  official  successor  and  interpreter 
of  Newman,"  wrote  a  letter  to  the  London 
Times  (November  4)  in  which  he  gave  assur- 
ance "from  the  highest  authority"  that  "the 
genuine  doctrine  and  spirit  of  Newman's 
Catholic  teaching  are  not  hit  by  the  ency- 
clical." Father  Tyrrell  replies  in  The  Guar- 
dian (Anglican,  London,  November  30)  that 
"such  questions  are  not  settled  by  oracle,  but 
by  observation,"  and  The  Church  Times 
(Anglican,  London),  declares  that  to  ignore 
his  challenge  "will  be  to  confess."  Father 
Tyrrell  states  the  dilemma  thus  : 

"Newman  is  there  and  the  encyclical  is 
there,  and  students  can  judge  for  themselves. 
Moreover,  unless  the  'highest  authority'  is 
the  Pope,  the  assurance  is  worthless.  If  it  is 
the  Pope,  why  are  we  not  told  so?  Is  the  Pope 
afraid  to  commit  himself  in  matters  beyond 
his  information?  At  most  we  can  gather  that 
the  Pope  did  not  intend  to  condemn  Newman's 
teaching.  But  what  he  did  not  intend,  his 
delegates  have  done.  And  then  the  assurance 
is  well  guarded  and  qualified.  It  extends  onlv 
to  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Newman's  Catholic 
teaching,  so  as  to  exclude  the  'Essay  on  De- 
velopment ' — which  the  Osservatore  Romano, 
in  an  official  article,  carefully  andmisleadingly  describes  as  written 
some  years  before  Newman's  conversion.  It  was  precisely  the 
work  that  effected  his  conversion,  the  most  characteristic  '  of  all 
his  writings,  and  the  one  on  whose  line  of  argument  his  followers 
are  brought  into  and  kept  in  the  Roman  Church.  'Newmanism  ' 
means  'Doctrinal  Development'  before  all  else.  If,  therefore, 
Father  Norris's  comforting  assurance  does  not  cover  the 'Essay 
on  Development,'  it  rather  fails  of  its  purpose." 

Catholic  papers  like  the  New  York  Freeman^s  Journal  liken  the 
situation  to  that  created  by  the  Jansenists,  who  "tried  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  name  of  St.  Augustine."  That  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  is  vital  to  English  Catholics  may  be  seen  from 
these  words  of  Father  Tyrrell  in  The  Guardian,  for  a  condemna- 
tion strikes  at  "  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  their  faith  in  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  Church."     He  writes  : 

"Whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  English 
Roman  Catholics  have  since  1X45  used  Newman  and  his  methods 
in  their  proselytizing  efforts  assiduously  and  perseveringly,  and 
that  almost  every  educated  recruit  calls  Newman  his  father.  It  is 
equally  undeniable  that  at  Rome,  under  the  influence  of  the  scho- 
lastic revival,  Newman's  antischolastic  methods  have  been  steadily 
distrusted  and  disliked.  That  he  has  not  been  condemned  long 
ago,  that  after  years  of  bitter  animosity  and  attack  he  was  raised 
to  the  purple  by  the  ultra-scholastic  Leo  XIII.,  is  certainly  not 
due  to  the  conversion  of  his  adversaries  or  to  any  sympathy  with 
his  methods  on  the  part  of  Leo.  It  is  due  simply  and  solely  to  the 
fact  that  a  method,  however  defective,  which  makes  for  'the  con- 
version of  England '  must  be  tolerated  and  even  approved  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  as  divorce  was  tolerated  by  Moses  on  ac- 
count of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts. 

"That  Pius  X.  had  the  slightest  idea  that  he  was  condemning 
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Newman  in  his  encyclical  may  be  firmly  denied.  Of  Newman  he 
has  probably  never  read  a  line,  and  England  is  far  below  his  hori- 
zon. But  if  conjecture  is  right  as  to  the  actual  fabricators  of  the 
document  to  which  he  has  put  his  name,  they  are  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  that  'insolent  and  aggressive  faction  '  for  whom  New- 
man was  ever  a  heretic.  They  are  men  who,  not  without  some 
foundation,  look  on  the  antiliberal,  patristic,  conservative  New- 
man as  the  founder  of  a  theological  method  which  others  have 
legitimately  worked  out  to  conclusions  at  which  he  would  have 
shuddered.  If  the  authors  of  the  encyclical  had  not  Newman  in 
mind,  it  must  be  concluded  that,  in  total  ignorance  of  his  work, 
they  did  not  recognize  his  theories,  ideas,  opinions,  and  his  very 
words  in  the  writings  of  his  'Modernist '  followers.  At  all  events, 
in  the  expert  judgment  .  .  .  of  all  who  have  studied  Newman,  not 
merely  as  literature  but  as  philosophy  and  theology,  his  condemna- 
tion is  written  all  over  the  face  of  the  encyclical." 

After  taking  up  some  of  Newman's  characteristic  utterances  and 
showing  their  irreconcilability  with  condemnations  in  the  encycli- 
cal, Father  Tyrrell  adds  in  conclusion  : 

"Let  'the  highest  authority  '  speak  openly  and  directly,  and  let 
it  .  .  .  declare  that  no  'characteristic  proposition  '  of  Newman 
has  been  hit  by  the  recent  encyclical ;  that  it  leaves  us  still  free  to 
hold  to  the  'Essay  on  Development,'  to  the  'Grammar  of  Assent,' 
to  the 'Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,' and  to  Newman's  views 
about  scholasticism — let  this  be  said  publicly  by  the  Holy  See,  and 
every  'Modernist'  will  accept  the  encyclical  as  a  document  of 
avowedly  inscrutable  significance,  and  will  acknowledge  that  he 
has  utterly  misunderstood  it.  For  not  only  does  it,  taken  in  its 
natural  sense,  appear  to  condemn  Newman,  but  also  to  condemn 
pseudo-Dionysius  and  the  whole  mystical  tradition  of  the  church 
founded  on  his  teaching.  Nay,  it  seems  even  to  condemn  itself  in 
reiterating  (all  unconscious  of  their  original  application)  the  vio- 
lent words  used  by  Gregory  IX.  (1228)  against  the  pioneers  of 
scholasticism — the  'Modernists  '  of  that  day." 


of  days.  Let  the  small  heart-strings  twine  about  the  'real  true 
story  ' ;  teach  him  to  be  a  Santa  Claus  himself,  and  then  the  song 
of  the  angels  will  be  his  glorious  inheritance." 


SANTA  CLAUS  AS  A  FAIRY-TALE 

PHALL  the  children  regard  Santa  Claus  as  a  myth  or  a  fact? 

**-)  This  question  presents  a  real  problem  to  parents  each  year, 
and  The  Pilgrim  Teacher  and  Sunday-School  Outlook  (Boston) 
solves  it  by  recommending  the  assertion  of  the  myth.  The  other 
false  assertion  is  not  only  harmful,  but  less  pleasurable.  "A  child 
loves  the  pretend  fairies  and  fables  every  bit  as  well  as  he  could 
love  real  ones,"  it  asserts,  and  adds  that  "the  very  impossibility  of 
the  stories  is  their  crowning  glory."    We  read  : 

"  So  let  Santa  Claus  come  into  child  life  as  the  most  fascinating 
of  all  fairy-tales,  and  the  story  of  the  Christ-child  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  real  stories. 

"To  tell  both  as  true  is  to  put  them  on  a  certain  equality,  and 
when  in  a  year  or  two  the  child  learns  the  falsity  of  the  one,  he  only 
shows  his  good  sense  when  he  doubts  the  other  and  mistrusts  his 
parents'  word  forever  after.  Embittered  by  his  sense  of  loss  and 
misplaced  confidence,  he  is  justified  in  concluding  that  he  will  be- 
lieve nothing  except  that  which  he  can  see  and  handle.  He  is 
made  a  materialist  on  the  spot — and  who  can  estimate  or  limit  the 
consequences  of  this  sudden  shattering  of  faith  ! 

"  If  for  no  other  reason,  the  child's  inevitable  disappointment  is 
enough  to  deter  a  mother  from  swearing  to  a  lie,  however  pretty 
and  pleasant  a  lie  it  may  be.  We  all  know  that  many  and  many  a 
child  has  mourned  for  days  and  cried  himself  to  sleep  nights  when 
robbed  of  his  beloved  Santa  Claus. 

"Aside  from  these  lesser  reasons,  the  wise  mother  perpetuates 
the  Santa  myth  as  a  myth  because  she  knows  that  the  largest  cir- 
cumference can  have  but  one  center ;  that  a  big,  bearded  Santa 
Claus  so  dazzles  the  eyes  of  children  with  his  tangible,  long-coveted 
gifts  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  so  much  as  repeat  the  Bethlehem 
story  and  pray  for  the  Christmas  spirit  to  come  into  their  hearts. 

"'What  will  he  bring  me?'  cries  the  child  over  and  over  and 
over,  his  natural  selfishness  intensified  by  the  idea  of  getting,  get- 
ting, getting  from  Santa's  inexhaustible  store.  Really  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  he  proves  to  be  a  myth  early  in  the  child's  life,  else 
where  would  this  greed  end? 

"The  opposite  spirit  and  a  far  different  story  belong  to  this  day 


A  JEWISH  ATTACK  ON   THE  JEWISH 

SABBATH 

'~P*HE  Jews  of  this  country  are  exhorted  by  one  of  their  number 
*■  to  celebrate  the  Chanukah  festival— the  Feast  of  Lights— by 
starting  "a  new  epoch  in  our  history  and  that  of  the  world  by 
shelving  our  ancient  Shemitic  superstitions  once  and  for  all."  In 
uttering  these  words,  Dr.  Lsidor  Singer  refers  to  the  two  cherished 
bulwarks  of  orthodoxy,  the  Sabbath  and  the  kosher  diet.  These 
he  would  banish  as  having  no  real  religious  validity.  Could  the 
Jew  take  such  a  step,  he  would,  thinks  Dr.  Singer,  "give  an  exam- 
ple of  true  religious  progress  to  the  Christian  churches  by  placing 
himself  unreservedly  upon  the  platform  of  scientific  truth,  modi- 
fying antiquated  theology  into  religious  anthropology."  Dr. 
Singer's  letter,  printed  in  the  New  York  Sun  (November  30),  as- 
sumes to  represent  the  sentiments  of  liberal  Jews.  This  same 
party,  he  declares,  are  wholly  misrepresented  in  the  current  agita 
tions  respecting  Christmas  celebrations  in  the  public  schools. 
Progressive  Jews  have  no  organ  in  which  to  express  their  feelings 
in  the  matter,  he  says ;  while  the  great  [number  of  Jews  recently 
arrived  from  East  Europe  are  too  busy  earning  daily  bread  to  take 
notice  of  the  matter  or  even  to  understand  "the  Christmas-carol 
quibbles  of  the  misrepresentatives  of  the  synagog."  The  latter 
reference  is  made  to  what  this  writer  calls  "a  group  of  irreligious 
agitators  and  theological  quacks  clustering  about  the  pseudo-ortho- 
dox rabbinical  seminary  on  Amsterdam  Avenue."  The  same  out- 
cry has  been  made  every  year,  he  asserts,  for  a  long  period  ;  and 
its  effect  may  in  the  end,  he  thinks,  start  "a  genuine  antisemitic 
movement  in  this  country." 

Upon  the  theme  of  the  Sabbath  and  kosher  diet  Dr.  Singer  ad- 
dresses these  words  "to  Jewish  theologians  and  Jewish  educated 
laymen  "  : 

"  Our  rabbis,  from  the  most  radical  to  the  most  conservative, 
know,  and  we  educated  Jewish  laymen  at  the  end  of  the  first  dec- 
ade of  the  twentieth  century  should  know,  that  the  Sabbath,  an 
institution  far  older  than  the  Decalog  itself,  had  originally  nothing 
to  do  with  rest  from  labor,  an  overexertion  being  unthinkable  in 
those  primitive  times  when  industry  and  commerce  were  yet  in 
their  infant  stage.  The  Hebrew  sabbathon,  like  the  Babylonian 
sabbatu/n,  was  a  dies  tiefastus,  an  unlucky  day,  like  the  Fridays 
and  thirteenth  of  our  modern  superstition,  and  the  prohibition  of 
any  activity  on  the  seventh  day  had  as  little  to  do  with  genuine  re- 
ligion as  the  non-sailing  of  many  of  our  war-vessels  on  Fridays  or 
the  omission  of  the  room  number  13  in  several  of  our  most  pro- 
gressive hotels. 

"  But  in  spite  of  this  knowdedge  of  its  origin,  the  synagog  as  such 
has  not  the  courage  to  divest  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  of  the 
religious,  utilitarian,  and  hygienic  interpretation  imposed  upon  it 
by  our  ancient  rabbis,  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  a  scientific 
study  of  religion,  and  by  that  pious  industrial  beehive,  the  Eng- 
land of  the  Puritans.  And  when  men  like  Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch, 
of  Chicago,  and  quite  recently  Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer,  of  Boston, 
have  the  courage  to  draw  the  only  logical  conclusion  possible  from 
the  present  state  of  Judaism  in  countries  like  ours,  closing  their 
ethical  theological  lecture  halls  on  the  Sabbath  and  opening  them 
on  Sundays  only,  our  pseudo-orthodox  rabbis,  communal  leaders, 
and  journalists  raise  their  arms  in  spectacular  indignation,  exclaim- 
ing in  tones  of  despair,  'When  the  Jewish  Sabbath  dies,  Judaism 
will  die  with  it.'  That  is  a  calumny  and  a  lie.  But  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  Weltanschauung  of  a  people  of  12,000.000  modern 
men  and  women  should  it  be  able  to  live  only  on  the  basis  of  a 
prehistoric  superstition." 

The  Jewish  dietary  laws,  this  writer  asserts,  "  have  nothing  to  do 
with  religion  proper  or  even  with  hygiene."     He  goes  on  : 

"The  food  forbidden  by  the  Pentateuch  was  simply  'taboo'  in 
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the  eyes  of  our  Hebrew  ancestors  of  the  third  and  second  millen- 
nium B.C.  for  totemistic— that  is,  superstitious— reasons,  whose  true 
character  now  lies  open  to  the  mind  of  the  impartial  student  of  re- 
ligion. Nevertheless,  most  of  our  rabbis  and  teachers  and  edu- 
cated laymen  have  to  plead  guilty  for  their  cowardice  and  cruelty 
in  not  opening  the  eyes  of  the  7,000,000  benighted  Jews  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  1,500,000  in  our  own  country  who  are  bitterly 
handicapped  in  their  economical  progress  by  their  strict  adhesion 
to  the  dietary  and  Sabbath  laws.  The  United  Hebrew  Charities 
and  the  body  corresponding  to  it  in  England,  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians,  have  for  the  last  ten  years  or  so  openly  declared  the 
bankruptcy  of  Jewish  charity,  threatening  from  time  to  time  to 
close  their  doors,  but  our  philanthropists  have  not  the  courage  to 
go  to  the  root  of  the  evil :  Sabbathon  and  Kashrut.  Close  your 
pseudo-kosher  butcheries  and  restaurants,  tell  the  poor  Russian, 
Galician.  and  Rumanian  Jew  that  he  has  not  only  the  right  but  the 
duty  to  work  on  Sabbath  and  the  Jewish  festivals,  and  you  will 
then  be  in  a  position  to  close  the  Hebrew  charities,  sending  your 
alms  directly  to  the  various  boards  of  general  charity  for  poor  and 
sick  and  helpless  human  beings,  not  for  the  Jewish  or  Hebrew 
pauper." 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS  NOT  DECLINING 

THE  secular  press  are  reminded  that  their  confreres  in  the  de- 
nominational field  have  not  fallen  into  "innocuous  desue- 
tude." This  answer  comes  in  reply  to  certain  despairing  fore- 
bodings concerning  the  religious  press  indulged  in  by  The  Evening 
Post  (New  York)  and  quoted  in  our  issue  of  November  9.  The 
Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate  declares  it  is  not  true  and  it  is  not 
new  that  the  church  paper  is  breaking  down  from  some  cause. 
This  is  maintained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "some  churchmen  and 
a  few  ministers  "  join  the  secular  press  "  in  their  pessimistic  imag- 
inings." The  "rapid  decline"  of  the  church  paper  was  predicted 
at  least  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  asserted,  "yet  it  has  gone  on  with  in- 
creasing circulation  and  larger  influence  to  the  present."  We  read 
further : 

"These  croakers,  assuming  the  fact,  .set  themselves  to  find  the 
cause,  or  causes,  of  the  decline  of  the  church  paper.  One  says  it 
is 'officialism  * ;  another,  'denominationalism  ' ;  and  another,  're- 
ligion,' that  is  rendering  the  church  paper  unpopular.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  none  of  these  things  explains  the  'fact,'  for  the  'fact  ' 
is  not  a  fact.  The  church  paper  as  an  institution  lias  lost  nothing 
as  compared  with  the  past.  There  always  were  those  who  ne- 
glected it,  and  those  who  opposed  it.  and  those  who  derided  it; 
and  we  suppose  there  always  will  be.  We  venture  to  say  that  the 
church  press  has  never  been  criticized  and  denounced  as  the  secu- 
lar press  has  been  and  is  to-day.  It  is  a  right  the  people  claim  to 
criticize  both  the  secular  and  the  religious  press;  and  yet  they 
support  and  read  them  both." 

One  point  made  by  the  secular  critic  was  that  the  religious  press 
has  "lost  its  prestige  because  denominationalism  is  disappearing 
in  the  broader  catholicity  of  the  present  day."  The  Methodist 
paper  here  retorting  asserts  that  the  value  of  a  Presbyterian,  a 
.Methodist,  or  any  churchman  to  the  cause  of  Christ  is  his  fidelity 
to  the  work  in  his  own  church.  "The  church  paper  has  a  great 
and  important  field,  and  one  which  no  other  agency  can  cultivate  " 
in  stimulating  a  man  in  the  service  of  his  own  church.  "Church 
loyalty  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  truest  catholicity."  beyond 
this  there  is  to  be  found  a  "demand  "  for  the  church  paper,  which 
the  Pittsburg  Christian  .  Idvocate  here  sets  forth  : 

"We  bring  now  no  accusation  against  the  secular  press,  but  it 
requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  it  can  never  supply  the  relig- 
ious needs  of  the  people.  Its  treatment  of  both  religious  and  de- 
nominational matters  is  unreliable  and  often  grotesque.  The 
churches  would  never  put  up  with  such  service.  If  the  churches 
did  not  have  a  press  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  home,  they  would 
at  once  establish  one. 

"Another  critic  cites  the  case  of  The  Independent  and  The  Out- 
look to  show  that  church  papers  can  no  longer  exist  as  such.  These 
papers,  it  says,  cut  loose  from  the  denomination,  and  became 
merely  semireligious.  in  order  to  live.     How  this  may  be  we  can 


not  say,  and  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  these  great  papers  ;  but 
it  should  he  remembered  that  these  papers  were  of  the  Congrega- 
tional faith — so  far  as  denominations  are  concerned,  one  of  the 
smaller  bodies  of  the  country;  and  that  so  far  as  circulation  is. 
concerned  they  have  achieved  no  remarkable  success.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  know  exactly,  but  we  venture  the  opinion  that  there  are 
not  much  short  of  half  a  dozen  papers  in  the  Methodist  EpiscopaL 
Church  alone  which  equal  or  surpass  either  of  them  in  circulation. 
And  yet  the  latter  are  denominational  and  official. 

"  It  is  true  that  denominational  papers  have  changed  decidedly 
in  character,  as  was  wise.  They  are  now  broadly  religious  and 
aggressive,  giving  their  readers  a  view  of  the  whole  range  of  sub- 
jects and  movements  which  relate  to  man  and  his  true  interests. 
Morality,  social  betterment,  civic  righteousness,  every  question  of 
humanity  comes  within  their  sphere.  They  are,  therefore,  broadly 
and  profoundly  interesting  and  important,  and  have  a  place  in  the 
economy  of  the  church  and  of  the  world.  Until  conditions  have 
entirely  changed  they  can  not  be  dispensed  with." 


THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AT   PANAMA 

^HE  social  and  religious  life  of  the  Canal  Zone  has  shown 
-*■  marked  improvement  since  the  opening  of  the  Government 
clubhouses  under  Y.  M.  C.  A.  management.  In  four  of  the  cen- 
ters "where  government  employees  are  located — Culebra,  Empire,. 
Gorgona,  and  Cristobal— clubhouses  have  been  erected  at  a  cost 
of  ^35,000  each  and  have  drawn  into  their  membership  more  than 
one-third  of  the  eligible  men.  The  secretaries  were  selected  from 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  as  we  learn  from  The- 
Neivsoi  that  organization,  as  likewise  were  the  trainers  and  coach- 
ers  for  the  various  allied  athletic  organizations.  In  that  sheet  we 
read  further : 

"  The  Government,  after  making  every  practical  provision  for 
the  health  of  the  Americans  brought  to  the  zone,  found  that  men 
needed  recreation  in  wholesome  surroundings  as  well  as  good  food 
to  live  on  and  sanitary  conditions  to  live  in.  The  railroad  men 
who  had  to  do  with  the  undertaking  said  that  what  was  needed  was 
to  duplicate  the  provision  made  by  the  railroad  companies  for  their 
employees  by  such  clubhouses  as  were  provided  in  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  buildings  on  their  roads.  Since  the 
club  buildings  were  opened  the  Government  has  found  it  possible 
to  retain  its  men  for  longer  periods  and  that  they  are  in  condition 
to  do  their  work  better.  A  group  of  clerks  and  stenographers  had 
declared  that  they  would  not  remain  on  the  zone  if  it  were  not  for 
these  popular  clubs.  One  enthusiastic  member  said  that  before 
the  government  building  was  opened  he  spent  TSi30  in  a  saloon  in 
one  month,  but  now  uses  no  liquor  and  saves  his  money.  One 
saloon-keeper  says  his  business  has  been  reduced  one-half  because 
of  these  clubs  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. An  un-American  spirit  was  making  itself  felt  on  the  zone  in 
the  growth  of  class  distinctions,  but  now  in  the  clubhouses  men 
of  all  positions  mingle  freely  and  without  reserve.  A  new  spirit  of 
friendliness  has  developed  and  new  recruits  are  cordially  met  at 
the  stations  and  introduced  to  the  best  of  life  there.  When  there  is 
a  popular  entertainment  on  in  one  of  the  buildings— and  these  are 
frequent — the  whole  population  turns  out.  These  audiences  fre- 
quently number  live-sevenths  of  the  Americans  in  a  town.  Clubs, 
have  been  organized  by  the  members  interested  in  religious  work 
and  Bible  study.  Whenever  a  man  of  force  and  character  is  in  the 
section  who  can  give  an  interesting  address,  he  is  sure  of  an 
audience." 


Mrs.  Balling-ton  Booth  sends  out  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Yolun- 
ot  America,  34  West  Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  a  request  for  "do- 
nations o£  money,  groceries,  clothing,  or  toys.'  to  be  used  as  Christmas  char- 
ity among  the  families  of  those  who  are  serving  sentences  in  our  prisons  and 
reformatories.  Mrs.  Booth  has  made  this  her  special  work.  In  her  letter  of 
appeal  we  read:  "Our  plan  is  to  make  the  Christmas  gifts  as  useful  and  last- 
ing as  possible.  We  do  not  give  a  big  Christmas  dinner  promiscuously  to  the 
poor,  but  we  try  to  take  good  cheer  into  each  home.  Chickens,  groceries, 
oranges,  and  a  supply  of  fuel  give  a  touch  of  festivity  to  the  empty  cupboard, 
but  the  warm  stockings',  shoes,  coats,  dresses,  etc.,  prove  a  lasting  blessing  for 
the  whole  winter,  warming  many  a  little  body  that  would  otherwise  suffer 
cruelly.  vVe  must  not  forget  that  these  children  in  the  shadow  are  just  as 
eager  for  toys  and  dolls  as  those  who  are  playing  in  the  sunshine  ot  a  happy 
home,  and  we  welcome  the  chance  to  Dring  them  back  trom  a  life  of  prema- 
ture care  to  the  joys  of  childhood. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


A  POET  REDEEMED 

TO  the  list  of  "poets  in  their  misery,  dead."  Francis  Thompson 
adds  one  more  name.  Alongwith  Ernest  Dowson  and  Lio- 
nel Johnson  he  is  numbered  among  those:  whose  fame  arose  during 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  upon  whom  a  strange 
blight  fell.  News  of  his  death  on  November  13,  following  upon 
several  years  of  partial  mental  eclipse,  is 
published  in  the  London  papers.  Thomp- 
son is  described  as  a  predestined  poet  whose 
path  to  his  own  fulfilment  was  beset  by  the 
unkindest  of  fates.  His  story,  says  Wilfrid 
Scawen  Blunt  in  The  Academy  (London),  is 
"as  dramatic  as  anything  in  the  history  of 
literature."  His  father  was  a  physician  at 
Manchester  and  designed  the  son  for  the 
same  profession.  With  the  poet,  however, 
the  passion  for  literature  was  consuming, 
and  the  details  of  the  medical  life  positively 
repellent.  Misunderstandings  between  him 
and  his  parents  were  followed  ultimately  by 
entire  rupture  of  relations,  and  Thompson 
became  a  waif  in  the  streets  of  London, 
selling  matches,  calling  cabs  at  the  doors  of 
the  theaters  at  night,  or  running  as  mes- 
senger for  the  most  meager  livelihood.  The 
story  of  his  rescue  is  here  given  in  Mr. 
blunts  words  : 


FRANCIS    THOMPSON, 

\  poet  whose  tragic  st<  ry  almost  equals  that 


"  He  had  been  five  years  thus  in  the  streets 
when  he  made  up  his  mind,  like  Chatterton,  of  Chatt 

to  die.  From  time  to  time  through  all  that 
period  he  had  tried  to  get  an  entrance  into  the  literary  heaven  of 
print  by  addressing  publishers  and  editors  with  specimens  of  his 
verse  and  prose,  written  for  the  most  part  on  scraps  of  paper  gath- 
ered from  the  gutters,  and  always  in  vain.  No  favorable  answer 
ever  had  been  returned  to  him.  Among  others,  he  had  addrest  the 
then  editor  of  the  Catholic  magazine  Merry  England,  sending 
him.  with  some  verses,  an  essay  treating  of  the  relations  between 
soul  and  body.  It  had  reached  the  editor  wrapt  in  a  dirty  envelop, 
and  the  subject  of  it  being  unattractive  it  had  been  put  aside  in  a 
pigeon-hole  unread,  nor  was  it  till  six  months  afterward  that,  find- 
ing himself  in  want  of  material  for  his  magazine,  the  editor  took  it 
down  and  examined  it.  He  then  found  it  to  be  full  of  originality, 
and  with  a  wealth  of  illustration  and  quotation  quite  unusual  in 
such  contributions.  The  verses,  too,  were  of  such  excellence  that 
they  betokened  discovery — perhaps  of  a  true  poet.  They  were 
signed  'Francis  Thompson,  P.  O.  Charing  Cross.'  The  essay  and 
a  poem  were  therefore  published  with  his  name,  but  when  it  came 
to  forwarding  payment  for  them  the  author  proved  undiscoverable. 
He  was  no  longer  to  be  found  at  the  address  given.  Meanwhile, 
Thompson  had  seen  his  verses  printed  and,  finding  as  he  thought 
all  reward  denied  him,  finally  yielded  to  despair,  and  having  for 
some  days  saved  up  all  the  pence  he  could  earn  he  devoted  them 
to  the  purchase  of  a  single  dose  of  laudanum  sufficient  to  end  his 
troubles.  With  this  he  retired  at  night  to  his  haunt,  the  rubbish- 
plot  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  resolved  on  death.  Then  by  his 
own  narrative  the  following  incident  occurred.  He  had  already 
taken  half  the  fatal  draft  when  he  felt  a  hand  upon  his  arm,  and 
looking  up  saw  one  whom  he  recognized  as  Chatterton  forbidding 
him  to  drink  the  rest,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  memory  came  to 
him  of  how,  after  that  poet's  suicide,  a  letter  had  been  delivered 
at  his  lodgings  which,  if  he  had  waited  another  day.  would  have 
brought  him  the  relief  needed.  And  so  with  Thompson  it  hap 
pened ;  for  after  infinite  pains  the  editor  had  that  very  morning 
traced  him  to  the  chemist's  shop  where  the  drug  was  sold,  and  re- 
lief for  him  was  close  at  hand." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  Thompson,  referred  to 
by  some  as  his  "conversion,"  tho  conversion  it  was  not  in  the 
strict  sense,  for  he  was  born  a  Roman  Catholic.     His  savior  took 


him  first  to  a  hospital,  then  to  the  monastery  at  Storrington.  where 
"he  came  into  his  intellectual  inheritance  and  found  in  it  salva- 
tion." There,  during  the  next  two  years.  Thompson  wrote  nearly 
all  his  poetry  which  has  been  called  great — such  things  as  "In 
Dian's  Lap,"  "The  Hound  of  Heaven"  (that  led  Burne-Jones  to 
say  "Since  Gabriel's  [Rossetti]  'Blessed  Damozel '  no  mystical 
words  have  so  touched  me  ").  "  Sister  Songs,"  and  the  "Ode  to  the 

Setting   Sun."  according  to  Mr.    Blunt,   "the 

finest  of  its  kind  since  the  odes  of  Shelley." 
From  the  London  Spei  /a/or  we  quote  the 
following  : 

"  If  we  ask  what  was  the  experience  which 
thus  suddenly  came  to  expression  in  a  burst 
of  fiery  song,  we  can  only  answer  from  the 
poems  themselves  that  it  was  the  poet's  con- 
version. He  had  been  lost,  and  he  was  found. 
The  songs  are  those  of  a  penitent.  The  chief 
of  them,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the 
'Hound  of  Heaven.'  .  .  .  Is  there  any  relig- 
ious poem  carrying  so  much  of  the  passion 
of  penitence  since  George  Herbert  wrote  "The 
Flower'  and  'The  Collar'.'  And  these  are 
short  lyrics  and  simple  in  expression,  while 
the  'Hound  of  Heaven '  is  an  ode  in  the  man- 
ner of  Crashaw.  With  Crashaw,  indeed,  we 
can  not  avoid  comparing  it,  and  in  the  com- 
parison it  more  than  holds  its  own.  As  an  ode 
it  is  better  built  than  any  of  Crashaw's.  with 
a  more  clearly  defined  subject  and  without 
Crashaw's  tedious  repetitions ;  the  imagina- 
tive treatment  of  the  pursuit  of  man's  soul 
by  Christ  is  better  sustained  and  developed 
through  the  various  strophes ;  and  tho  the 
language  never  rises  to  the  pure  limpidity  of 
Crashaw  at  his  best,  it  never  loses  dignity  and  sinks  to  the  petty 
prettiness  of  his  style  at  the  worst.  We  may  illustrate  from  a 
passage  which  describes  the  poet's  attempt,  after  mankind  had 
failed  him.  to  find  peace  in  communion  with  nature  : 

I  triumphed  and  I  saddened  with  all  weather, 

Heaven  and  I  wept  together, 
And  its  sweet  tears  were  salt  with  mortal  mine; 
Against  the  red  throb  of  its  sunset  heart 

I  laid  my  own  to  beat 

And  share  commingling  heat ; 

But  not  by  that,  by  that,  was  eased  my  human  smart. 
In  vain  my  tears  were  wet  on  Heaven's  gray  cheek. 
For  ah  !  we  know  not  what  each  other  says, 
These  things  and  I :  in  sound  /speak  — 
Their  sound  is  but  their  stir,  they  speak  by  silences. 

"  Or  we  may  take  his  expostulation  with  the  divine  Being  who 
had  tracked  him  down  and  left  him,  as  it  seemed,  bereaved  of  his 

old  natural  gifts  : 

Ah,  is  thy  love  indeed 
A  weed,  albeit  an  amaranthine  weed. 
Suffering  no  flowers  except  its  own  to  mount  ? 

Ah  !  must  — 

I  designer  infinite!— 
Ah.  must  thou  char  the  wood  ere  thou  canst  limn  with  it? 
My  freshness  spent  its  wavering  shower  i'  the  dust  : 
And  now  my  heart  is  as  a  broken  fount, 
Wherein  tear-drippings  stagnate,  spilt  down  ever 

From  the  dank  thoughts  that  shiver 
Upon  the  sight  til  branches  of  my  mind. 

"  ( >t  once  more,  we  may  remember  his  vision  of  the  Eternal : 

I  dimly  guess  what  Time  in  mists  confounds; 

Yet  ever  and  anon  a  trumpet  sounds 

From  the  hid  battlements  of  eternity  ; 

Those  shaken  mists  a  space  unsettle,  then 

Round  the  half-glimpsed  turrets  slowly  wash  again  ; 

But  not  ere  him  who  summoneth 

I  first  have  seen,  en  wound 
With  glooming  robes  purpureal.  cypress  crowned; 
His  name  I  know,  and  what  his  trumpet  saith. 

"It  is  not   fair  to  a  noble  poem  to  test  it  thus  by  samples;  the 

whole  work  is  greater  than  its  best  parts:  but  these  few  lines  may 
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be  evidence  to  those  who  need  it  that  Thompson  had  imagination 
and  passion  and  a  word  he  was  burning  to  utter." 


A  STAGE  WITHOUT  ACTORS  OR  DRAMA 

MME.  DUSE  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  the  stage  might 
conceivably  be  reformed  if  all  living  actors  would  first  die 
of  the  plague.  Gordon  Craig  goes  her  one  better  and  declares  he 
would  never  raise  another  crop,  but  get  along  without  actors  alto- 
gether. Along  with  the  actors  he  would  banish  the  drama  also. 
Thus  the  son  of  Ellen  Terry,  who  has  been  known  for  several 

years  as  the  most  revo- 
lutionary among  modern 
stage  directors,  reaches 
what  seems  to  be  his  ul- 
timatum. He  is  reported 
by  Francis  Cotton,  in  an 
article  written  from  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  to  the  New 
York  Sun  (December  i), 
as  declaring  that  "what 
really  ails  the  stage  is  the 
actor,  who  is  too  poor 
for  it,  and  the  drama, 
which  is  possibly  too 
good,  at  least  too  com- 
plicated, for  it."  He 
says  : 

"Eliminate  the  actor 
and  the  drama  and  you 
will  have  left  what?  Why. 
the  stage  itself — a  cleared 
foundation  upon  which 
one  may  reasonably  hope 
to      rebuild      something 

worth  while 

"  The  actor  is  the  bane 
of  the  stage  partly  from 
his  personal  incapacity, 
partly  in  the  nature  of 
the  case.  Admittedly  we 
have  in  any  generation 
only  a  handful  of  artists  who  are  competent  to  interpret  a  fine  play, 
and  only  a  few  dozen  who  are  even  tolerable  in  such  a  capacity. 

"This  remnant  we  necessarily  enjoy  under  grave  drawbacks. 
Their  associates  are  often  absurd  and  offensive.  We  may  con- 
ceive of  a  worthy  rendering  of  a  great  character,  but  hardly  of  a 
great  play.  In  short,  persons  of  taste  who  still  endure  the  theater 
do  so  for  the  sake  or  in  the  hope  of  the  rare  actor  of  genius." 

Mr.  Craig  protests  against  this  custom  as  highly  impractica- 
ble. "We  would  never  employ  a  piano  that  played  in  tune 
once  in  fifty  notes,"  he  says,  "nor  a  clerk  who  ciphered  correctly 
once  a  year  ;  and  considered  merely  on  the  basis  of  common  sense 
the  modern  theater  scores  so  many  misses  to  hits  that  patience 
with  it  was  no  longer  justified.  Artistically  the  stage  is  dead." 
The  drama,  he  thinks,  is  "really  poor  material  for  the  stage,"  and 
ought  to  become  and  remain  "a  cherished  literary  form,"  read  in- 
stead of  acted.  Mr.  Craig  refuses  to  commit  himself  as  to  the  real 
material  for  the  stage.  He  is  experimenting  to  find  it.  "He  sur- 
mised and  hoped  that  it  would  be  found  in  some  rather  simple  and 
abstract  form  of  motionand  illumination,  needing  neither  the  pres- 
ence of  the  actor  nor  any  overt  explanation  in  words.  In  short, 
the  stage  of  the  future,  like  the  earliest  we  know,  might  find  its 
true  ally,  not  in  literature  or  declamation,  but  in  the  dance."  The 
experiment  upon  which  he  is  now  working  is  in  a  sense  a  puppet 
stage,  but  his  puppets,  instead  of  being  either  "definite  literal 
symbols  for  a  recited  text  or  else  episodic  illustrations  for  music 
or  a  fable,"  such  as  we  know  in  t'ie  marionette  theater,  have  "a 


The  son  of  Ellen  Terry,  whose  ideas  about 
the  stage  are  more  revolutionary  than  those 
of  any  other  modern. 


sort  of  independent  value."  Their  presence,  motions,  composition 
in  groups,  relation  to  the  setting,  says  Mr.  Cotton,  "would  consti- 
tute less  an  accompaniment  to  a  parallel  performance  than  the 
very  theater  itself."     Further: 

"This  is  the  gist  of  the  endeavor — pure  scene,  or,  as  Mr.  Craig 
puts  it,  a  series  of  movements  that  shall  be  beautiful  in  themselves 
and  shall  need  no  other  interpretation  than  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator.  An  inanimate  pantomime  doing  many  things  that  the 
modern  theater  vainly  professes  to  do  is  the  experiment. 

"The  inspection  of  a  sheaf  of  puppets — I  must  not  say  the  per- 
sonages of  the  new  drama,  for  Mr.  Craig  repudiates  both  words — 
easily  convinced  me  that  something  interesting  was  in  hand  and 
that  the  whole  scheme  was  more  concrete  than  it  sounds  in  the 
telling.  These  little  figurants  were  like  fine  pre-Raphaelite 
sketches  that  had  eaten  their  way  into  thin  boards. 

"  Each  had  a  bold  and  expressive  silhouette — a  characeristic 
pose  that  the  puppet  holds  for  an  entire  act.  They  were  boldly 
and  simply  scored  with  the  chisel — affording  splendid  lines  of  de- 
lineating shadow  when  the  puppet  is  swept  by  the  strong  side 
light 

"  In  the  main  the  new  puppets  will  have  no  individual  gestures, 
tho  of  course  they  may  be  moved  readily  about  the  stage.  An  ex- 
ception will  be  made  for  heroes  and  heroines  who  will  have  a  cru- 
cial gesture  or  two,  as  it  were,  up  their  sleeve,  but  in  general  action 
wilF  be  subordinated  to  scene.  The  whole  picture  will  be  more 
important  than  any  single  act  of  one  puppet 

"  The  stage  is  seen  through  an  advanced  proscenium  behind 
which  the  lights  are  worked.  Thus  the  picture  is  to  be  well  within 
the  frame.  Naturally  the  most  interesting  of  the  new  various  de- 
vices will  and  should  appear  to  an  audience  merely  as  an  inexpli- 
cable effect,  much  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  handling  of  the 
light.  Altho  flat  back  scenes  will  often  be  used,  the  most  will  be 
made  of  projecting  screens  and  blocks  which  afford  a  fine  pattern 
of  light  and  shadow.  The  illustrations  of  a  typical  setting  give  an 
idea  of  the  sort  of  effects  toward  which  Mr.  Craig  is  working. 
To  the  general  he  has  been  represented  as  the  enemy  of  footlights, 
and  in  fact  he  has  always  eschewed  their  uniform  or  mechanical 
use.     But  he  makes  no  virtue  of  avoiding  them  when  they  serve 


A   SCENE    AND    FIGURES   IN  GORDON    CRAIG'S    VISION    CALLED 
"  THANKSGIVING." 

The  influence  of  Blake  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites  is  notable  in  this  pup- 
pet stage.  This  and  the  other  pictures  of  this  article  are  used  by  cour- 
tesy of  the  New  York  Sun. 

his  turn.     In  a  word,  chiaroscuro,  rather  than  color — tho  that  too 
he  employs  with  originality — is  his  favorite  material." 

The  writer  points  out  what  he  considers  the  advantages  of  this 
stage  over  that  of  every  day.     Thus  : 

"The  effect  of  the  tiny  scene  when  set  is  distinctly  that  of  spa- 
ciousness.    The  scene-painter  of  to-day  can  and  does  give  the 
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sense  of  depth  and  distance  to  the 
stage,  but  the  players  are  always 
hopelesly  in  the  foregrounds 

"By  the  simple  device  of  diminish- 
ing the  size  and  definition  of  his 
puppets  he  can  set  them  in  the  re- 
mote distance.  I  could  see,  for  ex- 
ample, a  mother  and  child  moving 
curiously  out  of  a  portico  apparent- 
ly a  hundred  feet  away,  toward  an 
agitated  group  about  an  altar. 

"As  for  armies,  they  can  be  run 
in  silhouette  across  the  back  scene, 
or  revealed  through  colonnades  at 
a  great  distance.  Mobs  may  give 
their  hint  in  distant  arches,  roofs, 
and  doorways  before  they  meet  in 
silent  tumult  near  the  curtain.  In 
fact  I  feel  that  this  evident  advantage 

would  quite  justify  Mr.  Craig's  venture  if  no  further  result  were 
in  sight 

"Whether  the  innovation  is  a  big  thing,  destined  to  supersede 
the  present  theater,  or  whether  it  is  a  little  and  precious  thing, 
delightful  in  itself  but  leading  nowhere,  is  the  question  that  criti- 
cism will  sooner  or  later  have  to  answer.  It  evidently  is  prema- 
ture to  raise  the  question  in  advance  of  a  performance,  to  answer 
it  would  be  simply  impertinent. 

"At  Munich  they  have  thought  well  enough  of  the  venture  to 
support  a  trial  on  a  large  scale.  In  Florence  we  are  looking  for- 
ward eagerly  to  the  rehearsal  which  must  soon  come  on  the  smaller 
stage." 


STAGE    EFFECTS  ACHIEVED   BY    GORDON   CRAIG. 


THE  MEANING  OF  EDUCATION  MISSED 

PRESIDENT  WOODROW  WILSON,  of  Princeton,  told  a 
body  of  teachers  the  other  day  that  "we  have  missed  the 
meaning  of  education."  We  are  trying  to  teach  a  little  of  every- 
thing, he  asserted,  "and  instead  are  not  teaching  anything  of  any- 
thing." In  his  view  we  have  "developed  a  genius  for  everything 
but  simplification."  And  in  order  to  correct  what  in  us  seems  to 
him  amiss  he  counsels  that  we  "reduce  education  to  a  small  body 
of  great  subjects."  These  somber  reflections  lead  the  New  York 
Times  to  observe  that  "he  is  hardly  old  enough  to  be  permitted  to 
talk  in  that  tone  of  despairing  wisdom."  In  its  news  columns  it 
reports  more  of  what  Dr.  Wilson  said  before  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  their  annual  convention  held 
in  New  York  November  29.     We  quote  : 

"We  have  been  passing  through  a  period  of  dissolution  of  the 
standards  of  education.  We  have  been  trying  a  series  of  reckless 
experiments  upon  the  lads  and  youths,  girls  and  maidens  of  this 
country,  instead  of  educating  them.  The  chi.Jren  of  the  last  two 
or  three  decades  have  not  been  educated.  Tho  pupils  of  our  col- 
leges of  the  last  few  decades  have  not  been  educated.  With  all 
our  educating  we  have  instructed  nobody,  and  with  all  our  instruc- 
ting we  have  educated  nobody. 

"  I  have  been  teaching  for  some  twenty  years — that  is,  I  have 
been  conducting  classroom  exercises,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I 
have  been  teaching  any  appreciable  part  of  that  time.  I  have  been 
delivering  lectures,  sometimes  about  things  of  which  I  knew,  but 
more  often  about  things  of  which  I  had  heard.  The  result  has 
been  that  my  pupils  have  remembered  my  stories  and  forgotten  my 
lectures. 

"We  must  remember  that  information  is  not  education.  The 
greater  part  of  the  work  that  we  are  doing  in  our  colleges  to-day 
is  to  impart  information.  My  father,  who  was  a  man  who  used 
very  precise  English,  once  said,  'The  mind  is  not  a  prolix  gut  to 
be  stuffed.'  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  education  should  be 
enlightenment,  or  the  unloading  from  the  minds  of  the  pupils  of  the 
misinformation  that  they  have  received. 

"Instead,  we  are  daily  cramming  their  minds  with  an  enormous 
mass  of  irrelevant  facts.  It  is  better  to  see  one  thing  than  to  look 
at  a  hundred.  It  is  better  to  conduct  a  student  to  the  inner  cham- 
ber of  one  fact  than  to  take  him  on  a  trip  seeing  greater  knowledge. 

"Another  important  thing  is  the  establishment  in  the  pupil's 


This  scene,  from  the  vision  called  "Thanksgiving"  Illustrates  the  effects  of  chiaroscuro  and  distance  achieved  on 

the  inventor's  novel  puppet  stage. 

mind  of  the  relation  between  the  facts  that  we  impart  to  him.  J 
have  always  contended  that  every  university  should  have  a  pro- 
fessor of  Things  in  General.  Then  there  is  discipline.  There  is 
nothing  practical  in  the  physical  discipline  of  the  gymnasium.  The 
student  is  simply  training  his  body  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  life. 
It  should  be  the  same  with  the  mind. 

"Any  course  of  study  that  disciplines  the  mind  is  beneficial  to- 
the  student.     Anything  that  does  not  is  not  beneficial  to   him. 
Anything  that  is  easy  does  not  discipline.     I  would  advocate  giv- 
ing children  the  tasks  that 
are    hardest  for  them  to 
do,  and  then,  when  they 
begin  to  get  easy,  giving 
them  something  else." 

President  Wilson  thinks 
that  in  preparatory  school 
a  boy  should  study  math- 
ematics, Latin,  and  one 
other  language.  In  col- 
lege he  is  recommended 
to  study  one  of  the  sci- 
ences correlated  with 
mathematics,  continue 
his  one  language  until  he 
can  read,  write,  and  speak 
it  fluently,  and  study  his- 
tory. The  President  then 
broke  a  bomb-shell  by 
taking  the  English  view 
that  we  can  not  teach 
English  literature.  Years 
ago  the  same  plea  was 
advocated  by  Prof.  Chur- 
ton  Collins;  but  America 
has  supposed  she  has 
proven  the  contrary.  Dr. 
Wilson  pricks  our  bubble. 
"We  must  give  up  the 
idea  of  teaching  English 
literature,"  he  asserts. 
"  The  appreciation  of 
English  can  no  more  be 
pedagogically  imparted 
than  the  appreciation  of 
the  song  of  a  bird."  Con- 
cerning President  Wilson's  strictures  on  education  The  Times 
remarks  editorially  : 

"  Lack  of  concentration  is  unquestionably  a  modern  tendency, 
and  a  tendency  particularly  strong  in  our  country.     It  could  not 
well  be  otherwise  with  the  immense  variety  of  interesting,  stimu 
lating,  compelling  subjects  pressing  on  the  attention  of  this  gener- 
ation which  were  practically  unknown  to  our  grandfathers.     Our 


A    WOODEN     FIGURE, 

A   ''craigische''  invention  to  replace  the 
living  actor. 
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minds  go  from  one  point  to  another  as  swiftly  and  with  as  link- 
chance  for  steady  application  as  our  bodies  go  from  place  to  pi 
by  steam  and  electricity.  We  do  things  superficially  because  we 
are  tempted  or  forced  to  do  so  many.  This  tendency  can,  to  some 
extent,  be  controlled  and  guided  ;  it  cannot  be  sappiest,  nor  would 
it  be  well  to  suppress  it.  It  must  be  recognized  and  dealt  with  to 
the  best  advantage.  We  can  not  get  rid  of  it  by  attempting  to  re- 
turn to  the  modes  of  our  fathers.  In  kthe  task  that  presents  itself, 
nature  will  help  us.  A  certain  half-unconscious  selection  goes  on 
all  the  while,  and  substantially  good  results  arrive.  We  have  not 
really  quite  'missed  the  meaning  of  education/  In  a  way  we  have 
added  to  that  meaning,  for  we  have  made  of  education  a  source  of 
benefit  and  inspiration  to  many,  many  thousands,  who,  a  couple  of 
generations  ago,  hardly  dreamed  of  it,  and  attained  it  even  imper- 
fectlv  with  tragic  difficultv." 


THE  TETRAZZINI   FUROR 

EVES  are  now  turned  toward  "the  Tetrazzini,"  and  the  ques- 
tion is  asked,  Will  she.  or  will  she  not.  sing  at  the  Manhattan 
this  winter?     Mr.  Hammerstein  promises  ;  Mr.  Conried  threatens. 


Courtesy  of  "Musical  America.'* 

LTJISA    TETRAZZINI, 

The  Italian  coloratura  soprano,  now  the  rage  of  London,  and  likely 
to  be  heard  in  New  York  this  winter. 

The  latter  claims  an  earlier  contract.  So  the  opera  war  rages 
around  the  Italian  prima  donna,  who  has  upset  the  musical  compo- 
sure of  London.  Over  there  she  is  called  "one  of  those  command- 
ing figures  which  sweep  across  the  musical  horizon  once,  perhaps, 
in  a  generation."  Nothing  like  her  has  been  heard,  they  declare, 
since  the  days  when  Patti  was  at  her  best.  Such  reports  have  ap- 
peared to  quicken  New  York's  musical  avidity  for  this  one  more 
song-bird,  while  San  Francisco,  which  two  years  ago  went  wild 
over  her,  wags  its  head  and  says,  "  I  told  you  so."  It  is  also  hinted 
that  New  York:  does  not  know  a  good  thing  until  London  sets  its 
seal  upon  it.  London  certainly  has  not  been  stinted  in  her  praise. 
The  critic  of  The  Daily  Mail  ("London)  thus  records  the  diva"s 
first  appearance  there  : 

"Mme..  Tetrazzini,  who  on   Saturday  night    made  one  of  those 


rare  sensations  which  herald  the  appearance  of  a  new  diva,  has 
already  achieved  something  like  fame  in  South  America  and  on 
the  Continent.  But  she  came  to  us  with  no  flourish  of  trumpets,  a 
singer  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unknown. 

"To-day  all  London  will  be  hailing  the  advent  of  a  new  operatic 
star — one  of  those  commanding  figures  which  sweep  across  the 
musical  horizon  once,  perhaps,  in  a  generation.  Lor  Mine.  Tet- 
razzini's  impersonation  of  Violetta  in  'La  Traviata  '  shows  her 
the  equal  of  a  Patti  or  a  Melba,  and  such  a  scene  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm as  occurred  on  Saturday  at  Covent  Garden  will  not 
lightly  be  forgotten.     This  is  no  exaggerated  praise. 

"So  many  operatic  sopranos  regard  the  part  of  Violetta  merely 
as  a  background  for  the  display  of  vocal  pyrotechnics.  To  use  a 
vulgarism  of  the  stage,  they  'walk  through  it.'  Not  so  Tetrazzini 
— we  may  drop  the  'Mme.'  now,  just  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  Patti. 
Nordica,  or  Melba.  She  brings  to  the  old  Verdi  opera  a  human 
tenderness  and  pathos  which  few  of  us  realized  that  it  possest. 
She  has  the  magic  gift  of  'tears  in  the  voice,'  and  is  withal  a  con- 
summate actress. 

"  Her  rendering  of  the  familiar  aria  'Ah,  fors  e  lui,'  and  the  won- 
derful ease  and  nonchalance  with  which  she  trills  upon  E  in  alt 
completely  astonished  the  audience. 

"  For  a  while  the  house  was  silent — spellbound  ;  then  the  storm 
burst.  Probably  since  Patti  first  sang  in  the  part,  there  has  not 
been  so  great  an  ovation.  Again  and  again  the  new  singer  was 
recalled,  and  it  appeared  as  tho  the  curtain  would  go  on  being 
raised  and  lowered  and  Tetrazzini  would  go  on  coming  forward 
and  bowing  indefinitely.  In  the  foyer,  between  the  acts,  the  one 
topic  of  conversation  was  'the  new  Patti.*  " 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  is  an  Italian,  her  sister  of  the  same  name  being 
the  wife  of  Cleofonte  Campanini,  director  at  the  Manhattan.  She 
is  apparently  a  singer  by  divine  right,  since  the  story  goes  that  she 
has  had  but  six  months'  training  with  a  teacher  in  her  life.  She 
has  sung  with  success  in  the  capitals  of  Southern  Europe,  has  been 
a  favorite  in  South  America,  and  made  a  furor  in  San  Francisco. 
Her  acceptance  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  set  forth  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times  in  these  words  : 

"  San  Francisco  was,  I  believe,  the  only  city  of  the  United  States 
in  which  Mme.  Tetrazzini  appeared,  and  it  was  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  in  the  fall  of  1905.  Her  name  was  on  every  tongue,  and 
she  was  pronounced  then  and  there  the  greatest  the  world  had  ever 
heard.  When  she  was  billed  to  appear,  standing  room  was  at  a 
premium.  On  her  farewell  night  the  street  wras  jammed  with  those 
who  had  tickets  and  those  who  wanted  them.  The  latter  almost 
mobbed  the  former,  and  cries  of  'Ten  dollars  for  any  seat  in  the 
house'  rent  the  air,  and  offers  of  $15  and  $20  could  be  heard. 
Those  fortunate  enough  to  have  tickets  could  hardly  force  their 
way  to  the  doors.  The  crowd  was  frenzied.  San  Francisco,  al- 
ways ready  to  do  homage  to  the  artist,  had  gone  mad." 

'  The  same  paper  remarks  editorially  that  "to  equal  the  expecta- 
tions of  her  musical  genius  the  stories  of  her  triumphs  abroad  have 
aroused,  Tetrazzini  must  equal  the  Patti  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  the  Jenny  Lind  of  our  grandfather's  day."  It  hazards  that 
"when  she  comes  there  may  be  a  great  disappointment,"  and  pro- 
tests that  Mme.  Tetrazzini  "must  prove  her  virtuosity  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  people  who  spend  $6,000,000  annually  for  music  from 
abroad."  It  recalls  that  " New  York  often  overturns  the  Covent- 
Garden  verdict  and  that  of  the  Grand  Opera  as  well."  We  read 
in  addition  : 

"A  droll  fact  touching  the  new  Tetrazzini  furor  is  that  the  singer 
had  already  been  heard  in  San  Francisco  and  proclaimed  great 
before  London  heard  her.  This  is  dwelt  on  with  irony  by  some 
Americans  who  are  not  of  New  York.  Of  course,  it  is  something 
of  a  joke  on  American  impresarioship.  But,  after  all,  it  would  not 
do  to  rely  on  the  enthusiasm  of  San  Francisco  or  any  other  Western 
city  without  some  substantial  corroborative  evidence.  Neither  of 
our  opera-houses  could  stand  an  Ellen-Beach- Yaw  incident.  For- 
eign singers  highly  praised  in  New  Orleans  have  gone  to  pieces  here. 

"It  is  safer  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  Covent  Garden  or  the 
Place  de  l'Opera,  backed  by  the  personal  opinion  of  a  shrewd  agent 
on  the  spot,  and  even  with  that  much  assurance  of  the  wisdom  of 
an  engagement  the  impresario  often  finds  himself  burdened  with  an 
unremunerative  contract.     Opera  management  is  difficult  business." 
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FIFTY  OF  THE  YEAR'S  BEST  BOOKS  FOR  HOLIDAY  GIFTS 


More  than  eight  thousand  books  of  all 
kinds  will  have  been  published  in  America 
this  year.  At  least  one-half  the  number 
are  books  of  which  most  readers  of  critical 
reviews  and  frequenters  of  regular  book- 
stores will  never  hear,  belonging  as  they 
do  to  the  subscription,  educational,  tech- 
nical, and  other  classes  which  scarcely 
count  as  part  of  what  we  call  the  day's 
literature.  In  preparing  the  subjoined 
list  of  fifty  books,  which  have  been  se- 
lected from  the  year's  output  and  are 
recommended  for  holiday  gifts,  only  the 
other  half,  or  the  "bookstore  books," 
have  been  considered. 


BIOGRAPHIES    AND    MEMOIRS 

Alexander,  Gen.   E.  P.     Military  Memoirs    of    a 

Confederate:   A    Critical    Narrative.  Portraits    and 

maps.      8vo,     pp.     xviii-634.      New  York.   Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $4  net. 

General  Alexander's  striking  study  of 
the  Civil  War,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  unprejudiced  Southern  participator, 
has  already  attracted  much  attention  not 
only  in  the  South,  but  quite  as  much  in 
the  North.  Of  great  value  in  the  gen- 
eral's narrative  is  his  presentation  of  de- 
tails, pointing  out  how  and  why  the  scale 
of  battle  was  turned  upon  each  occasion. 
He  has  studied  the  official  reports  care- 
fully, and  aims  at  an  unbiased  view.  The 
general  was  chief  of  artillery  in  Long- 
street's  Corps. 

Bernhardt,  Sarah.  Memories  of  My  Life.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  pp".  xvi-456.  New  York:  D.  .Apple- 
ton   &  Co.     $4  net. 

Madame  Bernhardt 's  alert  French  na- 
ture shows  itself  on  every  page  of  this  vi- 
vacious account  of  her  childhood,  of  her 
life  in  the  convent,  her  training  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  her  subsequent  career. 
Hugo,  Coppee,  and  many  other  promi- 
nent personages  figure  in  its  pages,  and 
there  are  lively  accounts  of  the  actress's 
American  experiences.  There  are  numer- 
ous portraits  of  the  divine  Sarah,  in  cos- 
tume and  ordinary  dress — if  anything  can 
be  called  ordinary  which  appertains  to 
such  an  extraordinary  personage. 

Ilearn,   Lafcadio.      Letters  from   the   Raven:   Be- 
ing Correspondence  with  Henry  Watkin.      With  In- 
troduction   and    Critical    Comment    by    the    Editor, 
Milton      Iironner.      121110,      pp.     201.     New     York 
Brentano's. 

Henry  Watkin  was  an  Englishman  who 
resided  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  ran  a 
printing-shop  in  1869,  when  Lafcadio 
Hearn  arrived  in  that  city— "a  boy  with- 
out a  trade,  without  friends,  without 
money."  He  was  "taken  on"  by  Wat- 
kin as  errand  boy,  and  was  befriended  by 
him  in  various  ways,  obtaining  his  first 
newspaper  work  through  Watkin.      Ilearn 


became  known  as  "The  Raven"  (Poe), 
and  Watkin  as  "Dad."  The  letters  here 
given  cover  "The  Raven's"  experiences  in 
Xew  Orleans,  the  West  Indies,  and  Japan. 
They  are  very  Hearnesque,  and  there  are 
photographs  showing  their  writer's  way  of 
illustrating    them    with    his    pen. 

Lenotre,  G.     The  Last  Days  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
From  the    French   by  Mrs.  Rodolph  Stawell.      Illus-  ' 
trated.      8vo.      pp.      xix-300.      Philadelphia1   J.      B. 
Lippincott  Co.     $3.50  net. 

We  have  here  a  collection  of  the  narra- 
tives of  eye-witnesses  of  the  life  led  by 
Marie  Antoinette  as  a  prisoner  in  Les 
Feuillants,  the  Temple,  and  the  Concier- 
gcric,  together  with  notes  of  the  trial  of 
the  unfortunate  Queen  by  her  counsel, 
Chauveau-Lagarde,  and  Moelle,  a  member 
of  the  Commune,  and  six  narratives  of  Iter 
execution.  A  very  skilful  presentation  is 
given  of  the  facts  bearing  on  her  fortitude 
at  this  period,  illustrated  by  many  views 
and  portraits. 

Morgan,  James.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Boy 
and  the  Man.  Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  i6mo, 
pp.  xii-324.      New  York    The  Macmillan  Co.     Si. 50. 

The  story  of  the  Chief  Executive's  life 
is  told  here  quite  simply.  A  prophet 
might  have  glimpsed  the  coming  man 
from  the  time  when,  as  a  boy,  he  deter- 
minedly conquered  a  frail  physique  and 
chose  a  life  of  strenuous  effort  to  one  of 
idle  ease.  It  is  pointed  out  as  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  first 
among  the  twenty-five  men  who  have 
ruled  our  country  who  was  city  born  and 
bred. 

Reed,  Myrtle  The  Love  Affairs  of  Literary  Men. 
Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi-204.  Xew  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.      Si. 50  net. 

Here  is  a  charming  book  for  a  modest 
Christmas  gift,  bound  in  lavender  with 
gilt  lettering,  and  illustrated  with  tinted 
reproductions  of  old  portraits  of  the  sub- 
jects considered.  One  may  learn  of  liter- 
ary romances,  including  those  of  Swift 
and  his  Stella  and  Vanessa,  Pope  and 
Lady  Montagu,  Samuel  Johnson  and  his 
widow.  Sterne's,  Cowper's.  and  Poe's  ex- 
periences, and  the  sad  story  of  John  Keats. 
There  are  numerous  letters. 

Ristori,  Adelaide.      .Memoirs  and  Artistic  Sti 
Rendered  into  English  by  G.   Mantellini,  with  I  1  1 

hical  appendix  by   I..   1).  Vent    ra 
from     photographs     and     engravings      Bvo      New 
York:   Doubleday,  Page    &  Co      $2. so. 

Among   the   many   reminiscences  of   the 

stage  which  have  recently  been  published 

there  are  probably  none  extending  over  a 

longer    or    a    more  varied    artistic    career 

than  these  given  in  the  Ristori   Memoirs. 

Ristori  was  in  her  day  one  of  the  greatest 

actresses  of  Europe,  the  successful  rival  of 

Rachel,    and    the    founder   of   the   modern 


Italian  school.  Her  reminiscences  are 
tilled  with  interesting  anecdotes  of  the 
many  famous  people  of  Europe  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact.  The  second 
part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  detailed 
analysis  of  six  of  the  principal  parts  in 
her  repertory. 

Schurz,     Carl.      Reminiscences.      Portraits,     con- 
temporary  prints,  irawings.      8vo,   vol 
and  II.      New  York:    the  McClure  Co.     %<>  net. 

The  son  of  a  village  schoolmaster  in 
Liblar,  near  Cologne,  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  a  tenant  farmer,  or  Burg- 
halfen,  Carl  Schurz  was  destined  to  play  a 
very  different  part  in  a  very  different 
country  from  his  own.  His  account  of  his 
life  reads  like  romance  at  times,  and  is 
never  dull.  The  description  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  rescue  of  Gottfried  Kinkel 
in >m  a  German  prison  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  of 
the  old-time  narratives  of  escapes.  The 
second  volume  continues  General  Schurz's 
"Reminiscences"  up  to  the  close  of  the 
Chancellorsvillc  campaign  in  the  Civil  War. 
An  extended  notice  of  the  book  appeared 
in  The  Literary  Digest  of  last  week. 

Sergeant,    Phili  1    W.,  B.A.     The  Last    Empress 
of  the   French.      Frontispiece  in  color.      Ill 
8vo,    pp     vii-408.      Philade'phia:  J.    B.    Lippincott 

Co.      S3. 50  net. 

The  life  of  the  beautiful  woman  who 
rose  from  the  position  of  younger  daugh- 
ter of  a  poor  Spanish  nobleman  to  that  of 
consort  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is 
of  such  general  and  public  interest  that 
Mr.  Sergeant  need  not  be  criticized  for 
writing  it  in  the  lifetime  of  the  subject. 
The  account  begins  with  Eugenie's  child- 
hood in  Spain  and  France,  and  concludes 
with  the  flight  from  Paris  and  a  brief  de- 
scription of  her  life  at  Chislehurst.  The 
book  is  well  done,  and  the  portraits  and 
views  are  well  selected. 

Shelley,  Henry  C.     John  Harvard  and  His  T.: 
Illustrated    with    twenty-four    plates.      Crown    Svo. 
Boston:   Little.  Brown    &  Co.      S2  net. 

Mr.  Shelley's  is  the  first  'nook  published 
in  regard   to  the  young  English  mini: 

who  came  to  this  country  from  his  alma 
mater  in  the  English  Cambridge  and 
founded  the  great  university  in  Massa- 
chusetts which  bears  his  name.  The 
volume  contains,  of  course,  much  valu- 
able material  relating  to  the  founding  of 
Harvard  College,  but  besides  that  it  : 
rushes  an  interesting  picture  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony  as  it  was  during  the  first 
twenty     years    ^i    its    history. 

Victoria,    Queen,    The    Letters    of:    A     Selection 
from    Her    Majesty  the 

Years    1837   and    1861  v  Arthur  Chr 

pher  Benson.  MA.  and  Viscount  Esher   G.C.    V.O., 
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K..C.B.     Portraits.     8vo.     Vols.  I-III.     New  York: 
Longmans,  Green   &  Co.     $15  net  per  set. 

Those  who,  like  the  writer  of  this  note, 
were  living  in  London  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  Mme.  Mary  King  Wadding- 
ton's  "Letters  of  a  Diplomat's  Wife,"  will 
he  reminded,  by  these  volumes,  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  Mme.  Waddington's 
book  was  read  by  both  upper  and  middle 
classes,  because  of  a  few  descriptions  of 
"the  Queen's"  intimate  life  by  one  who 
had  observed  it.  These  sumptuous  vol- 
umes, on  which  the  extremes  of  the  bind- 
er's and  photogravurer's  arts  have  been 
lavished,  and  which  will  grace  the  center- 
table  of  every  English  family  possessing 
the  means  to  own  them,  contain  such  a 
selection  of  Queen  Victoria's  letters  as 
serves  to  bring  out  the  development  of  the 
Queen's  character  and  disposition,  and  to 
give  typical  instances  of  her  methods  in 
dealing  with  social  matters.  There  are 
numerous  memoranda  by  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, and  many  letters  from  all  her  Maj- 
esty's prime  ministers  during  the  period 
covered,  which  ends  with  the  Prince  Con- 
sort's death. 

TRAVEL    AND    DESCRIPTION 

Calvert,  Albert  F.  The  Alhambra  of  Granada. 
With  80  colored  and  300  other  illustrations.  Large 
8vo.     New  York    John  Lane  Co.     $15  net. 

Among  the  art  books  issued  this  year 
dealing  with  a  most  lascinating  period  of 
history,  Mr.  Calvert's  is  notable.  In  it 
there  is  given  a  brief  history  of  Moslem 
rule  in  Spain,  from  the  reign  of  Moham- 
med I.  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors. 
The  ruins  of  the  Alhambra  are  among  the 
most  remarkable,  architecturally,  in  Eu- 
rope, since  they  typify  the  curious  com- 
mingling of  the  Moorish  and  Spanish  civil- 
izations which  took  place  some  twelve 
hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Calvert's  book  is 
of  special  value  for  the  attention  which 
it  gives  in  detail  tot  he  construction,  archi- 
tecture, and  decoration  of  this  old  palace. 

Crawford,  Mary  C.  Little  Pilgrimages  among 
Old  New  England  Inns.  Being  an  Account  of  Little 
Journeys  to  Various  Quaint  Inns  and  Hostelries  of 
Colonial  New  England.  Illustrated.  8vo.  Boston: 
L.  C.  Page   &  Co.     $2. 

This  entertaining  volume  te'ls  of  visits 
paid  to  various  quaint  taverns  which  have 
survived  from  Colonial  times.  Miss  Craw- 
ford also  narrates  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes and  supplements  her  comments  with 
historical  data  and  descriptions  of  early 
colonial  life  in  America.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  these  public-houses  were  in 
such  close  connection  with  the  church 
that  it  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
for  religious  services  to  be  held  in  one. 
There  are  few  people  who  will  not  appre- 
ciate the  tender  touch  with  which  these 
ancient  hostelries  are  rehabilitated.  The 
volume  is  attractively  bound  and  illus- 
trated from  rare  prints  and  photographs. 

Howells,  William  Dean.  Venetian  Life.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged  edition  with  20  illustrations  in 
color  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett.  8vo,  pp.  423.  Bos- 
ton    Houghton,  Mifflin   &  Co.      $5. 

Mr.  Howells  s  delightful  book  of  travel 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  would  have 
the  books  they  wish  to  keep  artistically 
bound  and  illustarted  He  has  written  a 
charming  preface,  in  which  he  tells  us  that 
this  volume  is  what  he  first  meant  it  to 
be,  "a  picture  of  Venice  in  the  last  days 
of  the  Austrian  rule."  He  also  whimsi- 
cally deplores  ths  fact  that  so  man)-  of  his 
readers  miscall  his  book  "Days"  instead 
of  "Life."  The  final  chapter  is  quite  an 
important     addition,     and     reveals     the 


changes  that  have  come  about  during  the 
eighteen  years  ot  his  absence.  The  chi- 
merical beauty  of  this  city  of  the  sea,  the 
customs  of  its  people,  their  traditions  and 
history,  are  painted  in  vivid  word  pictures 
by  a  master  hand. 

Huntington,  Ellsworth.  The  Pulse  of  Asia: 
A  Journey  in  Central  Asia,  Illustrating  the  Geo- 
graphic Basis  of  History.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  415. 
Boston:   Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.     $3.50  net. 

The  very  title  of  this  book  suggests  de- 
lightful possibilities,  and  in  this  promise 
we  are  not  disappointed.  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton in  his  preface  states  that  his  aim  is 
"to  illustrate  the  geographic  relation  be- 
tween physical  environment  and  man,  and 
between  changes  of  climate  and  history." 
He  gives  us  besides  a  thoroughly  interest- 
ing account  of  a  year  spent  in  travel  and 
scientific  research  in  Central  Asia  where 
live  the  Chantos,  the  nearest  known  race 
to  the  ancient  Aryan  family.  There  are 
numerous  illustrations  picturing  scenes 
along  the  way. 

Johnson,  Clifton.  The  Farmer's  Boy,  and  The 
Country  School.  Illustrated  with  photographs  by 
the  author,  nmo,  pp.  iv-164;  x-158.  New  York: 
T.  Y.  Crowell   &  Co.     Two  vols.     $1.50  net  each. 

Here  we  have  "the  Barefoot  Boy"  in 
prose  and  photogravure,  giving  a  realistic 
and  detailed  account  of  the  New  England 
urchin  of  Whittier's  poem.  Mr.  Johnson 
must  have  been,  like  WThittier,  a  barefoot 
boy  himself  once  on  a  time,  in  fact  he 
must  have  been  the  boy  described  in  these 
pages,  who  wondered  why  the  dinner-horn 
didn't  blow,  and  waged  relentless  war  on 
the  crows.  We  see  the  boy  under  all  as- 
pects and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Johnson  retains  his  mastery  of  the  photo- 
graphic art. 

The  companion  volume,  "The  Country 
School,"  is  in  harmony  with  the  sentiment 
of  Whittier's  "In  School  Days."  Oldsters 
from  the  Nutmeg  State  will  be  reminded 
of  many  happenings  under  and  away  from 
"teacher's"  eye. 

iVlargoliouth,     D.     S.     Cairo,     Jerusalem,     and 

Damascus:  Three  Chief  Cities  of  the  Egyptian  Sul- 
tans. Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  473.  New  York: 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  Cloth,  $3.50;  Edition  de  luxe, 
$7-5°- 

In  an  elaborately  made  and  beautifully 
illustrated  volume,  Professor  Margoliuth 
tells  his  readers  some .  interesting  facts 
about  these  three  famed  Eastern  cities. 
The  buildings  of  the  Fatimide  and  Ayyu- 
bid  eras  are  described.  The  sovereigns 
who  ruled  over  Cairo  are  treated  at  length, 
and  nothing  essential  is  missed  in  the  his- 
torical sketches  given  of  Jerusalem  and 
Damascus.  The  printing  and  binding 
command  especial  attention,  as  do  the 
illustrations,  which  are  taken  from  the 
water-color  originals  of  W.  S.  S.  Tyrwhitt. 
There  are  also  plates  from  paintings  by 
Reginald  Barratt,  and  native  objects. 

Marshall,  Hester.  Cathedral  Cities  of  France. 
With  60  illustrations  in  color  by  Herbert  Marshall, 
K.W.S.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Price, 
$3.50  net. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  capital  writing, 
a  great  deal  of  information,  and  a  great 
deal  of  real  and  sympathetic  criticism  in 
this  book.  The  writer  tells  us  not  only 
what  she  knows,  but  what  she  feels,  about 
the  beautiful  old  towns  of  Northern  and 
Central  France  where  she  has  been  wander- 
ing. Her  knowledge  of  architecture  is 
singularly  accurate  and  discriminating. 
The  colored  illustrations  are  such  as  we 
should  expect  from  the  professor  of  water- 
color  painting  in  Queens  College,  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Water  Colour.     For  their  size  these  draw- 


ings are  singularly  true,  luminous,  and 
suggestive.  The  reproduction  and  print- 
ing of  Mr.  Herbert's  drawings  are  equally 
admirable. 

Selincourt,    Beryl   de,    and    Sturge-Henderson, 

May.  Venice.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  336.  New 
York.  Dodd,  Mead  &  ,Co.  Cloth,  $3.50,  edition 
de  luxe,  $7.50. 

In  charming  fashion  these  authors  in- 
terpret Venice  to  us,  her  different  moods 
and  hidden  beauties,  and  her  many  curi- 
ous and  ancient  customs,  such  as  the 
wedding  with  the  sea,  which  took  place 
annually  until  the  fall  of  the  Venetian  Re- 
public. Typographically  the  book  is  to 
be  admired,  and  the  illustrations,  which 
are  taken  from  the  water-colors  of  Reginald 
Barratt,  are  exceptionally  beautiful.  It 
is  said  to  contain  much  new  material  never 
before  published. 

Singleton,  Esther.  The  White  House.  Por- 
traits, prints,  paintings.  8vo.  Vols.  I  and  II.  New 
York:  The  McClure  Co.     $4  net. 

In  these  two  sumptuous  yet  inexpensive 
volumes  the  skilled  selective  hand  of  Miss 
Singleton  has  gathered  all  that  is  of  in- 
terest concerning  the  social  life,  relics,  and 
traditions  of  the  White  House,  the  Presi- 
dential residence  at  Washington,  from  the 
days  of  John  and  Abigail  Smith  Adams  to 
those  of  Theodore  the  Strenuous.  There 
are  also  views,  portraits  of  the  first  ladies 
of  the  land,  historic  and  family  groups, 
and  photographs  of  many  of  the  art  ob- 
jects purchased  by  the  occupants  of  the 
executive  mansion,  or  presented  by  foreign 
potentates. 

Sladen,  Douglas,  and  Lorey,  Eustache  de.  Queer 
Things  about  Persia.  Frontispiece  in  color.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  pp.  xix-381.  Philadelphia:  J  B. 
Lippincott  Co.      $3.50  net. 

Professor  Sladen,  the  well-known  author 
of  "Queer  Things  about  Japan,"  has  for 
his  collaborator  in  this  work  a  former  at- 
tache" of  the  Legation  of  France  at  the 
Court  of  Persia.  The  facts  and  impres- 
sions are  the  latter 's — the  setting  of  them 
in  order  the  former's.  The  book,  to- 
gether with  the  views  and  photographs 
from  life,  gives  as  faithful  a  presentation 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  land  of  Xerxes  as  an 
Occidental  can  hope  to  achieve.  In  the 
author's  discussion  of  the  woman  question 
in  Persia,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  Persian 
husbands  do  not  approve  of  the  reading 
of  novels  by  the  female  members  of  their 
families.  Whether  they  are  read  is  not 
stated. 

WalHngton,  Nellie  Urner.  Historic  Churches  in 
America.  Introduction  by  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  Illustrated.  8vo.  Cloth.  New  York.  Duf- 
field   &  Co.     $2  net, 

To  books  dealing  with  matters  of  anti- 
quarian interest,  especially  as  these  are 
related  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
America,  Mrs.  Wallington's  work  forms  a 
most  valuable  addition.  In  it  the  reader 
is  given  a  succinct  account  of  the  origin 
and  building  of  the  oldest  and  the  most 
famous,  historically  speaking,  of  the 
churches  of  America.  The  descriptions 
are  picturesquely  given,  and  through  the 
whole  book  there  is  traced  in  detail  the 
growth  of  the  various  religious  movements 
which  took  their  starting  point  from  the 
days  of  the  colonies  and  have  found  their 
outward  expression  in  many  notable  edifices 
throughout  the  country. 

Wordsworth,  With  Wordsworth  in  England. 
Being  a  Selection  of  the  Poems  and  Letters  of  Willl- 
iam  Wordsworth  which  have  to  do  with  English 
Scenery  and  English  Life.  Selected  and  arranged 
by  Anna  Benneson  McMahan.  Illustrated,  nmo, 
half  vellum,  pp.  xxvi-352.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
&   Co.     $2.50  net. 

Mrs.    McMahan,    who   is   the   editor   of 

similar  works  presenting  Florence  as  de- 
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scribed  in  the  poetry  of  the   Brownings,  instance   in  the   presence  of  the  original,    member   the    Dore*    illustrations   of    "The 

and  Italy  in  that  of  Shelley  and   Byron,  and  has  caught  those  subtleties  that  escape    Raven."     They    were    hardly    a    success, 

continues  her  graceful  task  with  the  pres-  the  photograph.     Besides  representations   The  difficulty  in  illustrating  ''The  Raven '-' 

ent  volume.     The  selections  are  arranged  of  Velasquez  the  work  contains  reproduc-   is  practically  as  great  as  would  be  that  of 

in    divisions    according    to    the    different  tions    of    Morales,    El    Greco,    Zurbaran,    illustrating    Hamlet's    soliloquy and    the 

periods  of  Wordsworth's  life — from   1770  Cano,  Ribera,  Murillo,  and  Goya.     Not  of   only  way  out  of  it  seems  to  be  the  method 

to  1795,  when  he  resided  at  Cockermouth,  least  value  are  the  engraver's  own  notes    Mr.  Perrett  has  adopted,  of  presenting  a 

Hawkshead,    and    Cambridge;  from    1795  on  the  pictures,  while  the  needful  histor-   succession   of   poses   of   the   bird   and    its 

to  1800,  at  Racedown  and  Alfoxden;  from  ical   matter   concerning   Spanish   painting    "unhappy    master."     The    paintings,    on 

1800  to  1813,  at  Grasmere  and  Coleorton.  is  adequately  given  by  Mr.  Caffin. 


Wyllle,  M.  A.  Norway  and  Its  Fjords.  Illus- 
trated in  color  by  W.  L.  Wyllie.  pp.  xii-315.  New 
York:  James  Pott   &  Co.     $2  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  literary  guide-books 
which  in  recent  years  have  been  prepared 
by  persons  of  culture  and  observative 
powers  to  supplement  the  mechanical  in- 
formation contained  in  the  Baedeker 
series  and  their  like.  With  it  in  hand  one 
can  wander  around  the  Norwegian  fjords 
and  be  prepared  with  appropriate  senti- 
ments and  descriptions  for  every  scene. 
The  colored  illustrations  of  fjords  and 
other  places  are  well  done,  and  there  are    spirit  of  English  cheer  at  the  holiday  sea- 


Dlckens,  Charles.  The  Holly  Tree  Inn  and  A 
Christmas  Tree.  With  illustrations  in  Color  and 
Line  by  George  Alfred  Williams.  Large  8vo,  pp. 
139.     New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.     $2. 

Uniform  with  the  two  previous  volumes 

in      "The     George     Williams     Illustrated 

Dickons" — "Mr.    Pickwick's   Xmas"   and 

"A   Christmas   Carol" — this  book  makes 

one  glow   at  the  heart  with   Christmassy 

feeling;  or  do  we  feel  Dickensy  when  we 

think  of  Christmas?     It  is  interesting  to 


the  whole,  are  sufficiently  "grand,  gloomy, 
and  peculiar."  An  idealized  portrait  of 
the  "lost  Lenore"  is  given,  with  Poe's 
own  portrait  and  a  view  of  the  cottage  at 
Fordham,  N.  Y.,  where  the  poet's  last 
years  were  spent. 

Shackleton,  Robert  and  Elizabeth.  The  Quest 
of  the  Colonial.  Frontispiece  in  color.  Photographs. 
Head  and  Tail  Pieces  by  Harry  Fenn.  8vo.  pp  ix- 
42s.     New  York;  The  Century  Co.     $2.40  net. 

This  volume  would  be  a  Christmas  gift 

both  ornamental  and  useful,  and  moder- 


many  photographs. 

ILLUSTRATED    BOOKS 

Cary.  Elisabeth  Luther.  The  Art  of  William 
Blake:  His  Water-colors — His  Painted  Books — His 
Sketch-Book.  8vo.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Mof- 
fat, Yard  &  Co.     $5  net. 

Miss  Cary  points  out,  in  her  informative 
brochure,  that  a  proper  shape  for  a  me- 
morial to  Blake's  genius  would  be  the  re- 
production of  all  extant  designs  by  him, 
whether  in  the  form  of  sketches  or  of  fully 
developed  drawings  and  paintings.  Her 
own  volume,  nevertheless,  is  copiously 
illustrated,  and  there  are  many  reproduc- 
tions from  the  drawings  in  the  well-known 
Blake  Manuscript  Book,  sold  to  Rossetti 
when  a  lad  by  a  British-Museum  attendant 
for  ten  shillings.  Some  of  the  drawings 
given  have  never  been  printed  before. 
Miss  Cary  describes  the  variations  be- 
tween the  sketches  in  the  Manuscript  Book 
and  Blake's  printed  volumes,  and  criti- 
cizes the  improvement  or  the  reverse. 
She  considers  that  those  sketches  that  are 
in  any  sense  complete  show  a  spontane- 
ity beyond  that  of  the  subsequent  engra- 
vings. 

Cole,  Timothy.  Old  Spanish  Masters,  En- 
graved by.  With  historical  notes  by  Charles  H. 
Caffin  and  comments  by  the  engraver.  New  York: 
The  Century  Co.,  1907. 

For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Cole  has  been 
engaged  in  translating  into  black  and 
white  the  masterpieces  of  European  art, 
and  the  Century  Company  have  now 
added  the  fourth  volume  of  his  wood-en- 
gravings to  their  series  of  old  masters.  It 
will  be  hard  to  find  any  series  of  works  on 
art  so  valuable  to  the  student  and  lover  of 
art;  for  not  only  is  he  furnished  with  a 
record  of  ancient  art  more  accurate  than 
he  can  obtain  by  any  other  means  of  sec- 
ondary representation,  but  he  has  at  hand 
pictures  which  represent  the  most  ex- 
quisite product  of  the  wood-engraver. 
Cole's  work  has  surely  become  nothing 
short  of  monumental,  embracing  an  ade- 
quate selection  of  the  pictures  of  Italy, 
Holland,  Belgium,  England,  and  Spain. 
The  present  volume  shows  a  steady  rise 
in  the  technical  mastery  of  the  medium 
and  effects  are  secured  that  give  a  positive 
thrill  of  pleasure. 

All  the  accuracy  of  limning  that  pho- 
tography can  furnish  is  here  affordes 
in  preparing  for  the  work.  The  picture  id 
first  photographed  upon  the  block.  Mr. 
Cole  has  done  his  graver's  work  in  each 


note  that  Mr.  Williams  in  illustrating  ate  in  price,  which  would  last  through  the 
Dickens,  has  conveyed  so  raturally  the  year  and  many  succeeding  years,  wher- 
ever it  came  into  the  hands  of  lovers  of 
the  graceful  furniture  of  the  fathers.  The 
book  tells  how  to  initiate  oneself  into 
the  mysteries  of  antique-hunting  in  coun- 
try and  city,  with  accounts  of  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  authors,  and  how  to  re- 
store and  arrange  the  treasures  when  ob- 
tained. The  illustrations  are  numerous- 
and  instructive. 


son  that  these  volumes  have  become  ex- 
tremely popular  in  England,  a  thing  that 
has  not  been  said  previously  of  American 
illustrators  of  Dickens. 

Fisher,  Harrison.  The  Harrison  Fisher  Book. 
A  Collection  of  Drawings  in  Color  and  Black  and 
White.  With  an  Introduction  by  James  B.  Carring- 
ton.  Large  8vo,  pp.  112  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.      $3  net. 

From  Mr.  Carrington's  masterly  little 
essay  on  American  illustrating  in  general 
and  Mr.  Harrison  Fisher  in  particular,  we 
receive  illuminating  information  as  to 
what  it  is  in  Mr.  Fisher's  work  that  at- 
tracts its.  There  is  also  a  valuable  tech- 
nical description  of  the  advantages  which 
have  accrued  to  latter-day  illustrators 
from  recent  improvements  in  color  repro- 
duction. As  for  Mr.  Fishei  's  drawings  of 
the  American  girl,  like  the  fair  original, 
they  speak  for  themselves. 

Fisher,  Harrison  [Editor  and  Illustrator].  A 
Dream  of  Fair  Women.  Drawings  in  color.  Large 
8vo,  pp.  140.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
$3- 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Mr.  Fisher's 
daintily  arrayed  maidens  are  wedded  to 
the  appropriate  verses  selected  from  Ten- 
nyson, Longfellow,  Thackeray,  Riley, 
Carew,  Burns,  and  others,  or  the  verses  to 
the  pictures.  At  any  rate  both  are  the 
best  of  their  kind,  and  the  combination 
results    in    a    volume    expressive    of    Mr. 


Wither,  George.  A  Christmas  Carol.  With  pic- 
tures and  text  drawn  by  Frank  T.  Merrill.  Full  gilt. 
8vo,    pp.    104.     New    York:  G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

S3  net. 

On  a  bit  of  the  genuine  old  English 
Christmas  spirit  Mr.  Merrill  has  lovingly 
expended  his  craftsmanship  with  brush 
and  pencil  in  a  frontispiece  in  color  and 
some  thirty  drawings,  besides  the  en- 
grossed text  of  the  poem.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  suitable  books  for  a  present  that  the 
season  has  produced — its  seventeenth-cen- 
tury atmosphere  charming. 

FICTION 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson.  The  Shuttle.  Fron- 
tispiece in  color  by  Clarence  Underwood.  i:mo, 
pp.512.     New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.   Si. 50. 

A  new  volume  of  fiction  from  the  author 

of    "That    Lass  o'    Lowries"   and    "Little 

Lord  Fauntleroy"  is  more  than  welcome. 

This  is  the  story  of  one  of  our  masterful 

American  girls  who  plays  the  part  of  St. 


the  heart   of 
presented. 


any  maiden  to   whom  it   is 


Fisher's  art  and  eminently  fitted  to  reach  George  to  the  dragon  of  an  English  noble- 
man who  has  carried  off  her  sister  and 
made  her  married  life  a  failure — a  not  un- 
known   occurrence    in    the    real    interna- 

Longfellow,   Henry  W.    The   Hanging  of  the    tional  life  of  to-dav.      Bettina  Vanderpoel 
Lrane.    Illustrated.    8vo.    Boston:   Houghton,  Mifflin 


herself  is  not  deterred  by  her  sister's  fail- 
ure from  indulging  in  a  romance  of  her 
own,  which  will  doubtless  serve  as  the 
agreeable  reward  of  the  reader's  industrv. 


Alice-for-Short.      A    Di- 
New   York:   Henry  Holt 


&  Co.     $2, 

Longfellow's  beautiful  poem  of  home 
life  is  issued  this  year  as  a  holiday  gift 
book.  All  who  are  familiar  with  this 
charming  story  of  the  fireside  will  enjoy  it 
the  more  in  this  form  on  account  of  its 
exquisite  setting.  Mr.  Arthur  I.  Keller 
has  contributed  twelve  illustrations,  and 
the  printing  and  binding  are  exceptionally 
well  done.  The  text  also  abounds  with 
decorations  which  Miss  Florence  W.  Swan 
has  adopted  from  old  Colonial  designs. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan.  The  Raven,  and  The  Philoso- 
phy of  Composition.  Illustrated  from  paintings  by 
Galen  J.  Perrett.  The  Decorations  by  Will  Jenkins 
Rubricated.  Quarto  photogravure  edition,  pp.  89. 
San  Francisco  and  New  York:  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
$6  net. 

"The  Raven"  still  holds  its  own  as  the  typical  Fnglish  family.  During  the  prog- 
most  popular  of  American  poems,  and  ress  ot  the  story  you  become  intimatt  with 
seems  likely  always  to  tempt  the  ambi-  quite  a  number  of  ordinary,  met -you-every- 
tious  artist  to  effect  a  new  interpretation  day-people  and  several  ghosts,  all  of  whom 
of  its  sentiments.      Many   readers  will   re-  you  learn  to  like. 


De  Morgan,  William, 
chronism.  umo,  563  pp. 
&  Co.     Si. 75  net. 

In  these  days  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  the  success  of  a  modern  novelist 
seems  to  be  the  appearance  of  his  book 
on  the  "Best  Selling  List.''  Mr.  De  Mor- 
gan has  attained  this  distinction  and  at 
the  same  time  has  written  a  book  that 
will  long  outlive  its  more  gilded  associates. 
He  has  portrayed  the  life  of  a  little  Lon- 
don waif  who,  deprived  of  her  guardians 
at  the  tender  age  of  six,  is  adopted  into  a 
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Eggleston,  George  Cary.     Love  is  the  Sum  of  It 
Illustrations     by     Hermann      Heyer.     izmo. 
Boston    Lothrop,  Lee    &  Shepard  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Eggleston's  story  forms  a  pn 
idyl  of  an  old  Virginia  plantation,  where 
a  strenuous  young  hero,  who  has  come 
home  to  rest,  transforms  the  sleepy  place 
into  a  marvel  of  industry  and  productive- 
ness. Altho  the  book,  as  its  title  indi- 
cates, is  devoted  to  the  unravelment  of  a 
plot  that  has  love  for  its  theme,  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  is  directed  to  ceitain 
other  subjects,  which  are  discust  with  all 
se-iousness  by  the  hero,  such  as  the  negro 
problem — upon  which  the  author  evi- 
dently has  most  decided  views — and  the 
limitations  of  the  feminine  intellect.  The 
heroine  is  a  particularly  charming  charac- 
ter, and  the  love-story  in  which  she  figures 
is  admirably  and  simply  told. 

Hough,  Emerson.  The  Way  of  a  Man.  Illus- 
trated by  G.  Wright,  nmo,  pp.  vii-345.  New- 
York:  The  Outing  Publishing  Co.     §1.50. 

This  is  a  story  of  "two  in  the  desert," 
in  this  case  the  plains  near  the  junction  of 
the  Xorth  and  South  Forks  of  the  Platte 
River,  just  after  the  Civil  War.  How 
they  restrained  themselves,  what  imputa- 
tions they  underwent,  and  the  outcome 
of  their  romance  must  be  left  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  reader.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  not 
half  bad  story  by  the  author  of  "The  Mis- 
sissippi Bubble." 

Little,  Frances.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration. 
i6mo,  pp.  236.      New  York:   The  Century  Co.     Si. 

The  present  is  the  nineteenth  printing 
of  the  amusing  book  in  which  the  heroine 
tells  of  her  experiences  as  a  kindergarten 
teacher  and  war-nurse  in  Japan.  She  is 
called  "The  Lady  of  the  Decoration"  by 
her  young  charges  because  her  watch  is 
supposed  by  them  to  be  a  decoration  from 
the  Emperor.  The  little  thread  of  ro- 
mance running  through  the  story  lends 
sentiment  to  the  volume. 

^  Parker,  Gilbert.     The  Weavers.     Post  8vo.    New 
York:  Harper   &  Brothers.     Si. 50. 

Mr.  Parker's  last  book  deserves  and  has 
achieved  a  place  among  the  leading  novels 
of  the  year.  It  is  a  romance,  full  of  ac- 
tion and  character,  whose  scene  is  laid 
alternately  in  England  and  Egypt.  Altho 
it  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  a 
novel  with  a  purpose,  it  nevertheless  d 
instructively  with  the  political  conditions 
in  Egypt  prior  to  the  advent  of  British 
authority  in  that  country.  The  hero, 
David,  is  a  young  Quaker,  who  becomes 
the  virtual  leader  in  Egyptian  affairs,  and 
by  his  experiments  in  government  shows 
what  is  needed  to  insure  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  land  of  the  Xile. 

Wharton,  Mrs.  Edith.  The  Fruit  of  the  Tree. 
Illustrated  by  Alonzo  Kimball.  i2mo.  pp.  iv-633. 
New  York    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Si. 50. 

The  expected  controversy  in  the  press 
has  arisen  concerning  the  problem  raised 
by  Mrs.  Wharton  in  this  novel,  namely, 
whether,  in  any  circumstances,  however 
laudable  the  motives  of  those  concerned 
may  be,  it  is  permissible  to  end  human 
suffering  by  the  use  of  an  overdose  of 
soporifics.  The  knowledge  possest  by  the 
trained  nurse,  Justine  Brent,  is  used  in 
this  way,  and  her  expiation  of  the  act 
occupies  much  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
book.  Aside  from  the  question  raised, 
readers  will  enjoy  the  "finer  art"  of  this 
author,  who  entered  the  literary  field,  like 
Minerva,  full  armed,  only  eight  years  ago. 
After  all,  the  results  of  tradition  and  train- 
ing often  do  show  themselves  in  literary 
work;  and    a    certain    unconscious    conde- 


scension may  be  forgiven  Mrs.  Wharton, 
in  view  of  her  skilful  and  artistic  interpre- 
tation of  life. 

Wiggin,   Kate  Douglas.      The  Old  Peabody  Pew: 
A  Christmas  Romance  of  a  Country  Church. 
illustrations  by  Alice  Barbar  Stephens.     Crown  8vo, 
pp.   143.     Boston-   Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.      Si. 50. 

This  holiday  edition  of  "The  Peabody 
Pew"  comes  to  delight  us  anew  with  its 
quaint  mingling  of  humor  and  pathos. 
Tho  it  is  nothing  but  a  simple  story  of  love 
and  life  in  a  Xew  England  village,  slight 
in  plot  and  short  in  length,  it  is  withal  so 
sweet  and  wholesome  that  we  wish  more 
books  like  it  might  be  written  to  take  the 
place  of  the  so-called  "problem  novels" 
of  the  day.  There  is  a  genuine  pleasure 
in  owning  a  book  so  attractively  gotten 
up,  for  it  is  decorated  with  beautiful  mar- 
ginal notes  in  color  and  is  illustrated  by 
Mrs.  Alice  Barbar  Stephens. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Babcock,  Maltbie  Davenport.  Fragments  that 
Remain:  Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Prayers.  Edited 
by  Jessie  B.  Goetschius.  umo,  pp.  316.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Co.     Si.  2  5  net. 

It  was  not  the  custom,  of  the  late  Dr. 
Babcock,  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church  of 
Xew  York  City,  to  keep  legible  notes  of 
his  sermons  and  addresses.  It  was  a  con- 
siderable time  after  his  death,  in  1901,  be- 
fore the  fact  was  discovered  that  a  lady, 
not  a  member  of  the  congregation,  had 
preserved  written  records  of  some  of  each, 
as  well  as  of  his  prayers,  taken  down  in 
the  church.  Those  who  profited  by  Dr. 
Babcock 's  spoken  words  will  gladly  re- 
fresh their  memories,  while  a  much  larger 
audience  will  be  benefited  by  the  outgiv- 
ings of  such  a  rare  personality. 

Curtis,  Natalie.  \  he  Indians'  Book.  Royal  8vo. 
Decorated  buckram.  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.     S7.50. 

This  altogether  unique  volume  forms  a 
record  of  th'  songs  and  legends  of  the 
various  Xorth  American  Indian  tribes. 
There  are  many  pages  of  musical  nota- 
tions giving  as  accurately  as  possible  some 
of  the  native  melodies  in  use  among  the 
Indians  and  which  arc  thus  typical  of  their 
musical  culture.  The  legends  and  stories 
in  the  book  are  all  taken  by  the  author 
from  the  Indians  themselves,  and  thus 
form  a  collection  of  Indian  lure-  of  unex- 
ampled authenticity  and  value.  With  a 
similar  object  in  view,  the  colored  illustra- 
-  and  decorations  are  from  original 
drawings  by  the  Indians,  and  thus  the 
whole  becomes,  as  its  title  indicates,  liter- 
ally "The  Indians'  Book." 

Everyman's  Librarj  .  Edited  by  Ernest  Rhys. 
New  volumes  I55-T97A  inclusive.  i8mo.  New 
York     E.    P.   Du  ton    &  Co.     Cloth,  each   50  cents; 

limn  leather.  Si . 

These  thirty-two  volumes  were  added  to 
the  well-known  Everyman's  Library  during 

the  autumn  of  this  year.  We  have  already. 
within  a  few  week-,  eommended  these 
books  as  among  the  most  notable  of  liter- 
ary undertakings  by  a  publishing-house  in 
recent  years.  Here,  at  extremely  moder- 
ate prices  and  in  small  condensed  form,  are 

to  be  had  the  cl. |  English  literature. 

The  type  is  clear,  ths  paper  good,  and  the 
binding  firm. 

Flammarion,       Camille.        Mysterious      Psychic 
Forces.      Illustrate'!       Svo,      pp.      xxiv-466.     Cam- 
ge,  Mass.:   Small,  Maynird    &  Co.     S2.50  net. 

"Levitation"  has  often  been  the  sub- 
ject of  levity,  but  Mr.  Flammarion,  in  his 
brilliant  way  of  writing,  takes  the  matter 
seriously  enough.  He  describes  his  first 
experiences    at    seances,    his    own    experi- 


ments, with  Eusapia  Paladino,  the  experi- 
ments of  the  Dialectical  Society  of  Lon- 
don and  of  Sir  William  Crookes  and 
others,  drawing  from  them  his  own  the- 
ories and  conclusions. 

Harwood,  W.  S  New  Creations  in  Plant  life: 
An  Authoritative  .Account  of  the  Life  anil  Work  of 
L-ither  B.irbank.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  New  York. 
The  Macmillan  Co.      Si. 75  net. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  work  which 
Luther  Burbank  is  doing  among  flowers 
and  plants  should  read  this  book.  It  will 
give  them  a  new  insight  into  the  life  of  the 
great  plant-breeder,  and  the  immense  dif- 
ficulties he  had  to  overcome  ere  he  gained 
success.  Descriptions  of  experiments  and 
of'  the  many  important  discoveries  he  has 
made  are  given  by  Mr.  Harwood  in  a  tone 
of  enthusiastic  appreciation  and  admira- 
tion. The  book  is  illustrated  with  numer- 
ous photographs  of  specimens  and  has  a 
picture  of  Mr.  Burbank  as  a  frontispiece. 

Kleiser,  Greenville.  How  to  Speak  in  Public. 
i2mo.  New  York:  Punk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  Si. 25 
net. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Kleiser  gives  a  com- 
plete manual  of  elocution,  with  many  ex- 
ercises for  developing  the  voice  and  the 
use  of  gestures.  Selections  are  given  for 
use  in  declamation.  The  book  is  addrest 
directly  to  teachers,  lawyers,  clergymen, 
and  debating  societies.  It  is  at  once 
practical  and  authoritative.  Mr.  Kleiser 
has  had  long  experience  as  an  instructor 
at  Yale  and  in  Xew  York. 

Magda,  Queen  of  Sheba.  Translated  into 
French  from  the  ancient  royal  Abyssinian  manu- 
script, '  The  Glory  of  the  Kings,"  by  Hugues  le 
Rovx,  and  from  French  into  Englisn  by  Mrs.  John 
Van  Vorst.  Illustrated  by  Michel  Engueda  Work, 
an  Abyssinian  artist.  i2mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
New  York:   Funk    &  Wagnalls  Co.      Si. 20  net. 

Altho  told  in  the  form  of  fiction,  this 
work  has  for  centuries  been  accepted  in 
Abyssinia  as  an  authentic  record  of  the 
visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  King  Solo- 
mon. On  this  book  the  present  King  of 
Abyssinia  and  his  long  line  of  royal  an- 
cestors base  their  claim  to  direct  descent 
from  Solomon.  Experts  date  the  original 
manuscript  of  Magda  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  Xo  full  translation  of 
this  curious  document  has  ever  before  been 
made  into  any  European  tongue. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry.  Days  Off.  Illustrated  in 
color.  i2mo,  pp.  viii— 322.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     Si. 50. 

It  is  mighty  pleasant  to  take  a  "day 
off"  with  the  parson.  A  true  disciple  of 
Simon  Peter,  he  is  'so  tender  of  our  feel- 
ings as  to  clothe  his  fish-stories  in  the  garb 
of  fiction.  Greater  grace  no  man  could 
attain.  And  when,  in  his  last  sermonette, 
he  discourses  so  wisely  on  "The  Art  of 
Leaving  off,"  it  is  because  he  is  a  past 
master  in  that  art. 

Wentworth,  Ruth  Starbuck.  The  First  Nan- 
tucket Tea  Party.  Illustrated  by  Walter  Tittle. 
Small  quarto.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
S2. 15. 

This  exquisite  little  story  of  the  first 
Xantucket  tea-party  is  told  in  a  letter 
supposed  to  be  written  in  the  year  1745 
by  a  young  girl  to  her  mother  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony.  Whether  the  letter  is 
genuine  or  not,  the  picture  it  reveals  of 
the  old  colonial  homestead  is  charmingly 
sketched  and  carries  with  it  all  the  flavor 
of  an  authentic  document.  The  volume 
itself  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  modern 
bookmaker's  art,  and  the  illuminated 
illustrations  and  decorations  by  Walter 
Tittle,  reproducing  the  style  of  some  me- 
dieval manuscript,  form  an  admirably  ap- 
propriate setting  to  the  pretty  little  colo- 
nial romance. 
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In  Good  Times  or  In  Bad  Times 

Life  Insurance  In  The  Prudential 

Is  Always  Certain  and  Secure 


The  Prudential  Policy 

Protects  the  Family, 

Guards  the  Home, 

Provides  Ready  Cash. 


THE 

RUDENTIAL 

HAS  THE 

STRENGTH  OF 
GIBRALTAR 


A  Magnificent  Contract, 

All  Guaranteed. 

Nothing  Like  It  Offered 

Before. 


OVER    25,000    PEOPLE    HAVE    BOUGHT 

THE   NEW   LOW   COST   POLICY 

The  PRUDENTIAL 

Endorsed  by  Business  and  Professional  Men 
NORTH— SOUTH— EAST— WEST 

The  Greatest  Success  in  Life  Insurance.     Public  Pleased — Agents  Enthusiastic 


THIRTY  MILLION  DOLLARS 

of  Ordinary  Life  Insurance  Issued  in  the  First  Fifteen  Weeks  Shows  the    Popularity  of  the  New  Low  Cost    Policy 


L" 


Send  your  age  nearest  birthday  for  rates  and  full  particulars. 

Address    Dept.   119 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President 


Home  Office:   Newark,  N.  J. 


Do  You  Want  To  Make  Money  r 


^    Splendid  Opportunities  in  selling  this  Popular  New  Ordinary 

Address  Dept.  119 
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totf  BIBLE 


THE  TRUE  HOME  BIBLE 

The  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

is  the  Bible  every  member  of  the 
family  can  read  and  fully  understand. 
The  King  James  translation  which 
was  made  300  years  ago,  contains 
hundreds  of  words  that  are  no  longer 
in  use.  Hundreds  of  other  words 
now  have  entirely  different  meanings 
from  what  they  had  300  years  ago, 
and  so  convey  utterly  wrong  ideas  to 
modern  readers.      The 

American 

Standard 

Bible 

Edited  by  tbe 
American  Revision  Committee 

is  a  more  accurate 
translation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  is  the 
true  home  Bible  be- 
cause each  member 
of  the  family,  even 
the  children,  can 
u  n  d  ers  t  a  n  d  every 
word  of  it.  Words 
now  in  use  are  sub- 
stituted for  those 
used  three  centuries 
ago,  old  errors  of 
translation  are  cor- 
rected and  the  exact 
thought  of  the  in- 
spired writers  made 
plain  to  all.  • 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

It  tells  you  about  all  the  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  and  fully  describes  the  Amer- 
ican Standard  Bible,  naming  Universities, 
Colleges,  Theological  Schools,  Bible- 
Training  Schools,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  great  Editors  and  prominent 
Ministers  who  use  and  recommend  it.  Write 
for  it  to-day — a  postal  card  will  do. 

Be  sure  and  ask  your  bookseller  for  the  American 
S'i'idard  Bible  published  by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons. 
Price  35c.  to  $22. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

Bible  Publishers  for  Fifty  Years 

37C  East  I8th  Street  New  York 

Also  Publishers  of  Nelson's  Encyclopaedia 


tests? 


"S-LSON 


Lye- 

asses 


Shur-On  «& 


For  old  and  young 
— on  to  stay  on 

tlMut    upon   getting   Nhnr-Onn,  anil   be    protected    by  i 
guarantee,  backed  by  our  43  ye;.r*'  reputation 

Any   broken  prl    of  mountiugi  replaced  free  within  one 
year  by  any  opt  ician. 

Hhur-On    lag    on    every    mounting.       Auk 
Shapes  to  fit  any  no**,      Illustrated  boolt  free. 

EL   Kirstein  Soni  Co.,  Dept.  E, 
Established  lh64  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


your   optician. 


CHRISTMAS  POETRY 

The  Tree  of  Life  is  Their  Christmas-tree. 

By  Nora  Archibald  Smith. 

Where  are  the  lilies  that  swayed  and  bloomed 

In  the  garden  that  summer  day? 
Tell  me,  thou  Christ-child,  Lily  of  God, 

Where  they  have  passed  away? 

In  Paradise  fair 

They  blossom  rare; 
Never  more  shall  they  feel  the  wintry  air; 
And  the  Tree  of  Life  is  their  shading-tree. 

Where  are  the  doves  with  the  rose-red  eyes, 

That  cooed  in  the  wood  at  night? 
Tell  me,  thou  Christ-child,  Dove  of  the  World, 

Where  have  they  taken  flight? 

No  net  is  spread, 

No  shaft  is  sped 
In  celestial  groves  where  they  seek  their  bread. 
And  the  Tree  of  Life  is  their  nesting-tree. 

Where  are  the  fleecy,  snow-white  lambs 

That  once  in  the  grasses  played? 
Tell  me,  thou  Christ-child,  Heavenly  Lamb, 

Where  are  their  dear  heads  laid? 

Of  immortal  sheen 

Are  their  meadows  green; 
Clear  fountains  of  water  flow  between; 
And  the  Tree  of  Life  is  their  shelt 'ring-tree. 

Where  are  the  little  ones,  dimpled  and  soft, — 

The  lost  ones  we  loved  so  well? 
Where  are  their  voices,  the  sound  of  their  feet? — 

Pitying  Christ-child,  tell! 

In  Heaven's  own  hall 

They  are  gather'd  all, 
With  the  morning  stars  for  their  tapers  tall; 
And  the  Tree  of  Life  is  their  Christmas-tree. 

—  The  Outlook  (.December). 


From    ••  A   Hymn   for  the  Church   Milium." 

By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

Great  God,  that  bowest  sky  and  star, 

Bow  down  our  towering  thoughts  to  thee; 

And  grant  us  in  a  faltering  war 
The  firm  feet  of  humility. 

Lord,  we  that  snatch  the  swords  of  flame. 
Lord,  we  that  cry  about  thy  car, 

We  too  are  weak  with  pride  and  shame, 
We  too  are  as  thy  foemen  are. 

Cleanse  us  from  ire  of  creed  or  class. 

The  anger  of  the  idle  kings — 
Sow  in  our  souls,  like  living  grass. 

The  laughter  of  all  lowly  things. 

— The  Commonwealth  (London). 


Yule   Song. 

Bv  Clinton  Scoi.lard. 

An  opal  sheen  is  on  the  snow; 

(A  ho!  and  a  heigh-ho'j 
Then  who  would  not  a-footing  go 
To  pluck  the  sprays  of  holly? 
Then  who  would  not  a-roving  go 
To  pluck  the  bonny  mistletoe? 
(A  ho;  and  a  heifih-ho! 
And  out  on  melancholy!) 

Beneath  the  sun,  beneath  the  moon, 

(O  piper,  play  a  merry  tune!) 
Will  lad  and  lass,  with  nimble  shoon, 
Seek  out  the  sprays  of  holly. 


For  Indigestion  Take 
HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

It's  an  effective  way  to  relieve  obstinate  indigestion, 
nervous  dyspepsia,  headache  or  depression. 


NEVER 

FAILS 

TO 

WRITE 

RIGHT 


For  30  Years  the  Standard 

Used  by  young  or  old  it  gives  service 
and  satisfaction — no  leaky  joints  or 
dripping  points.  Made  in  1 00  styles. 
The  most  satisfactory  moderate  priced 
Xmas  present  you  can  make.  Sold 
by  leading  dealers.  Catalogue  and 
price  list  on  request.     Address 

Box  G24,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


The    Giant    Heater 

applied  to  central- 
draught  lamp,  gas  jet 
(open  flame  or  mantle 
burner),  artillcial  or 
natural  gas,  will  heat 
any  ordinary  room  com- 
fortably in  zero  weather, 
giving  Heat  and  Light  at 
oo  Additional  Cost.  No 
ashes,  no  trouble,  clean 
and  odorless,  thorough- 
ly circulates  and  puri- 
fies the  air.  Easily  applied  and  orna- 
mental. Just  the  thing  for  xick  room,. 
On  i.nmi.       hath,  hedroom,  den  or  office. 

Send  for  lx>"klet  and  testimonials.    Price  complete,  carriage  prepaid, 

Pol  stic-d  Brass,  $1.50;  Nickel  Plated,  2.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  if  returned  in  10  dayi 

THE  GIANT  HEATER  CO.,  2564  Monmouth  St.,  Springfield,  Mast. 


On  Gil 


THE'BEST"  LIGHT 


One  burner  will  give  as  much  light  I _ 
ten  ordinary  oil  lamps;  six  16  candle 
power  electric  bulbs  — six  16  candle 
power  gas  jets  or  5  acetylene  gas 
jets.  Costs  2  cts.  per  week.  Pro- 
duces a  pure,  white,  steady,  safe 
light.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed. Write  for  catalog. 

"HV.  BUST  Ml-lll   CO. 
©»  1C.  r.i h  mi.,  Canton.  O. 
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Seek  out  the  mistletoe,  a  boon 
That's  sweeter  than  the  rose  in  June. 
(O  piper,  play  this  merry  tune — 
Away  with  melancholy!) 

—  The  Cosmopolitan  (December). 

A  Christmas  Song. 

By  Margaret  Deland. 
At  the  break  of  Christmas  Day, 

Through  the  frosty  starlight  ringing, 
Faint  and  sweet  and  far  away 

Comes  the  sound  of  children,  singing, 
Chanting,  singing, 

"Cease  to  mourn, 

For  Christ  is  born, 
Peace  and  joy  to  all  men  bringing! " 

Careless  that  the  chill  winds  blow, 

Growing  stronger,  sweeter,  clearer, 
Noiseless  footfalls  in  the  snow 

Bring  the  happy  voices  nearer. 
Hear  them  singing, 

"Winter's  drear, 

But  Christ  is  here, 
Mirth  and  gladness  with  Him  bringing!" 

"Merry  Chris.mas!  "  hear  them  ?ay, 

As  the  East,  is  growing  lighter' 
"  May  the  joy  of  Christmas  Day 

Make  your  whole  year  gladder,  brighter!" 
Join  their  singing, 

"To  each  home 

Our  Christ  has  come, 
All  Love's  treasures  with  him  bringing!" 

— Book  News. 


MOTOR  MISCELLANY 

"  IVIountain-sick  "  Motor-cars. — It  would 
.■seem  that  "mountain-sickness,"  supposed  to  be 
•due  to  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere,  affects  auto- 
mobiles as  well  as  human  beings.  According  to  E. 
Girardanet,  writing  in  La  Locomotion  Automobile, 
a  motor  loses  amounts  of  power  at  different  alti- 
tudes, varying  from  10  per  cent,  at  2,500  up  to  as 
much  as  50  per  cent,  at  17,000  feet.  Says  Cosmos 
(Paris),  commenting  on  this: 

Recently  a  Mexican  bought  a  French  auto  and 
tried  it  on  our  roads:  the  two-cylinder  motor,  of 
8  nominal  horse-power,  gave  him  full  satisfaction. 
The  automobile  was  carried  to  the  other  side  of  the 


BOTH  GAINED 
Man  and  Wife  Fatten  on  Grape-Nuts. 


The  notion  that  meat  is  necessary  for  real 
strength  and  the  foundation  of  solid  flesh 
is  now  no  longer  as  prevalent  as  formerly. 

Excessive  meat  eaters  are  usually  sluggish 
a  part  of  the  time  because  they  are  not  able 
to  fully  digest  their  food,  and  the  undigested 
portion  is  changed  into  what  is  practically 
a  kind  of  poison  that  acts  upon  the  blood 
and  nerves,  thus  getting  all  through  the 
system. 

"I  was  a  heavy  meat  eater,"  writes  an 
Ills,  man,  "and,  up  to  two  years  ago,  was  in 
very  poor  health.  I  suffered  with  indiges- 
tion so  that  I  only  weighed  95  pounds. 

"  Then  I  heard  about  Grape-Nuts  and  de- 
cided to  try  it  My  wife  laughed  at  me  at 
first,  but  when  I  gained  to  125  pounds  and 
felt  so  fine,  she  thought  she  would  eat  Grape- 
Nuts  too. 

"Now  she  is  fat  and  well  and  has  gained 
40  pounds.  We  never  have  indigestion  any 
more  and  seldom  feel  the  desire  for  meat. 
A  neighbor  of  ours,  68  years  old,  was  troubled 
with  indigestion  for  years ;  was  a  heavy  meat 
•eater,  and  now  since  he  has  been  eating 
Grape-Nuts  regularly,  he  says  he  is  well 
and  never  has  indigestion.  I  could  name  a 
lot  of  persons  who  have  really  been  cured 
of  indigestion  by  changing  from  a  heavy 
meat  diet  to  Grape-Nuts."  "  There's  a  Rea- 
son." Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Oeek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
Tille,"  in  pkgs. 


■.  YdU-Would  be  (gmfbrfable 

on  une 
Layer 


Mattress 


But  there  are  seven  more,  carefully  laid  by  hand — built,  not 
stuffed.  They  make  a  mattress  which  can  never  grow  hard, 
lumpy  or  saggy.  It  is  as  comfortable  as  a  new,  high- 
priced  hair  mattress,  and  has  ever  so  many  advan- 
tages over  it.  No  decaying  animal  hair,  inviting 
disease  germs  and  affording  a 
haven  for  vermin.  Absolutely 
sanitary  and  non -absorbent. 
Also  dust,  germ  and  vermin- 
proof.  You  can  scrub  the  tick- 
ing as  often  as  you  desire.  The 
inside  never  needs  remaking. 
An  occasional  sun-bath  keeps 
it  always  soft  and  springy. 

Send  Postal  for  Our  Free  144-Page  Book  and  Samples  of  Ticking 

30  NIGHTS'  FREE  TRIAL.  You  may  sleep  on  an  Ostermoor  for  a  month  and,  if  not  thoroughly  satisfied, 
have  your  money  back  without  question.  Full  particulars  in  our  beautifully  illustrated  144-page  book— sent 
free  with  samples  of  ticking  on  request. 


WE  SELL  BY  MAIL  OR  THROUGH 
2.500  OSTERMOOR   DEALERS 

Exclusive  Ostermoor  agencies  everywhere — that 
is  our  aim;  the  highest  grade  merchant  in  every 
place.  The  Ostermoor  dealer  in  your  vicinity — be 
sure  to  ask  us  who  he  is — will  show  you  a  mattress 
with  the '' Ostermoor"  name  and  trade  mark  sewn 
^^33  on  the  end.  Mattress  shipped,  express  paid 
by  us,  same  day  check  is  received,  if  you  order  of 
us  by  mail. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO. 
119  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 

Canada:  Alaska  Feather  &  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 


Mattresses  Cost 

Express  Charges  Prepaid 

4?-6"-451bs.$  15.00 
4i_0»_40  "  13.35 
3»_6"— 35  "  11.70 
3'-0"— 30  «  lo.OO 
2'.6"— 25  "      8.35 

All  6  feet  3  inches  long 
In  two  parts,  50  cents  extra 


Appropriate    Christmas    Gift 

for  your  Catholic 
friend  or  employee 

"I  urge  upon  all    Catholics 

the    use    of 
the  Manual 
of  Prayers, 
the    prayer- 
book  author- 
ized  by  the 
last    Plenary 
Council    of 
Baltimore." 

(Signed)        ^^y^^ 
No  money  in  advance  required  for  the 

Manual  of  Prayers 

The  only  complete  compendium  of 
the  Prayers  and  Ceremonies,  and  ex- 
planation of  the  Sacraments,  aiding 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
sacredoffices  of  the  Church.  792  pages. 
tSW  On  request,  we  send  you  the  book, 
prepaid.    After  five  days'  examination, 
you  send  us  the  price,  J4|  or  return  book 
at  our  expense.      Your  name  in  gold  on 
cover,  25o.  extra.      To   those    who  remit  $3 
with  order,  we  send,  free,  a  large  color  por- 
trait of  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Address  Dipt  H, 

JOIIX   Ml IBPHT  I  O.  Halt re  ,Md. 

H>adt|iiarler<  Thfologiral  Bookg  mid  t'hureh  tJood*. 


BED  Clothinf  should  be  warm  and  light  Blankets  and 
thick  quilts  should  never  be  put  upon  the  bed.  The  weight 
is  depressing,  retains  perspiration,  causes  nightmare  and  isun* 
healthy.  Paper  Blankets  are  warmer  than  woolen, 
and  weigh  only  ten  ounces  each.  Made  of  strong  sterilized 
paper,  kid  finish,  will  not  slip.  Cost  less  than  washing  blsn- 
kets.  They  are  an  application  of  A  Well-know  II  Sol- 
ent Mr  1'rlliciple.  Worn  between  sheet  and  top  cover 
PRICE  t«:I.OO  A  DOZFY.  FOB  Cincinnati,  or  we 
will  send  two  full  size  (or  sample,  postpaid,  for  $1.00  Also 
nuke  the  famous  Paper  Diapers  that  Appeal  to 
the  mother  of  the  babe  to  be  worn  inside  the  regular 
diaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled.  75  cents  per  100  F.  o  B-. 
Cincinnati,  or  will  mail  50,  postpaid,  for  $1.00.  If  skeptical 
•end  lOcts.  in  stamps  for  samples  of  diapers. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 

T>ept.  2,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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A  Christmas  Treat 

Surprise  your  friends  on  Christmas  Day  with  a 

gift  of  Tro  Tro  Chocolate  Krunch. 

It's  a  new  confection  that  makes  friends  every- 
where. Dainty,  golden  taffy  'neath  a  creamy 
jacket  of  the  most  delightful  chocolate. 

Sold  everywhere  in  ten,  twenty-five  and  fifty  cent 
packages.  If  you  caunot  secure  them,  a  ten  cent  pack- 
age will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Made  by  the  Originators  of  Trowbridge  Chocolate  Chips^ 
TROWBRIDGE  CHOCOLATE  CHIP  CO.,  Mudville.  Pa. 


frfo 


\ 


7>cf? 


R 


Acceptable  for  the  reason  that  for   over 

70  years  they  have  been 

3^X  Absolute  Reliability  at  all  times 
combined  with  accuracy  and  du- 
rability being  the  first  consid 
eration  in  their  production. 

•  ,/,  scribes  all  models. 
UaiU  '  on  n  quest. 
Patent  f 

Firearms  Vv)« 

Manufacturing 

IS*  Pull  IbIIi  London.  9  .W. 


During  the  first  four  months  of  IQ07  The  Literary  Digest  carried  22,454.  lines 
of  Travel  and  Resort  advertising.  The  underlying  reason  for  this  great  patronage 
is  the  profitable  quality  of  Literary  Digest  space. 


A  Pen 

Thats  Never  Hard  Up 


See  the 

Cregcent- 

FiUer 


runs  dry  when  the  filler  is  left  behind.      I'm-  the  pen  that 

needs  no  separate  filler — the  pen  that's  never  hard  up  for  ink — the 

pen  that  you  can  load  at  any  inkwell  by  a  mere  touch  of  the  thumb — 

LUIMKLIN  O  Fountain  Pen 

Just  dip  it  in— press  the  Crescent-Filler  and  it  sucks  in  the  ink  like  a  camel  slaking  its  thirst. 

Then  your  pen  is  immediately  ready  to  write.  Any  inkwell— any  ink.  The  feed  is  perfect. 
Can't  clog,  choke,  or  flood.  Just  enough  ink  on  the  end  of  your  pen 
every  writing  minute.  No  balks,  skips  or  blots.  Fill  it  an  \  where— on 
the  train,  boat,  at  the  hotel  desk— wherever  there's  ink.  No  bother- 
nky  hands — ju^t  Comfort.  Leading  dealers  every- 
where sell  the  Conklin.  If  yours  does  not,  order  direct  Prices  $3.00, 
$4.00,  $5.00  to  $15.00.     Soul  at  once  for  our  handsome  new  catalog. 

PEN    CO.,  170  Manhattan  BIdg.,   Toledo,  Ohio,  V.  S.  A. 


The 

Conklin  Pen 

for 

Christmas 


THE   CONKLIN 


ocean,  and  its  owner  began  to  use  it.  The  first 
hills  were  climbed  well,  but  ae  it  advanced  farther 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  and  reached  more 
and  more  elevated  plateaux  the  motor  became 
"fatigued."  Soon  the  slightest  grade  was  too  much 
for  it.  Altho  all  its  parts  were  in  perfect  condition, 
the  only  remedy  was  to  replace  the  motor  with  one 
of  double  power 

In  fact  the  power  of  an  explosion  motor  depends, 
on  the  atmospheric  pressure.  It  is  from  the  air 
that  the  cylinder  takes  the  oxygen  necessary  to 
form  the  explosive  mixture,  and  the  work  developed 
.  .  .  is.  for  a  definite  degree  of  carburation,  pro- 
portional to  the  mass  of  the  detonating  mixture  in 
the  cylinder,  .  .  .  which  is  proportional  to  the 
density  of  the  gas.  In  fine,  the  power  developed  by 
an  explosion  motor  at  a  given  speed  is  sensibly  pro- 
portional to  the  barometric  pressure. 

The  consequence  is  that  in  a  thunderstorm,  if 
the  barometer  falls  to  730  millimeters,  a  40-horse- 
power  motor  will  give  only  38.5    horse-power,    and 

.  .  a  100-horse-power  motor  will  give  only  55 
horse-power  on  Mont  Blanc  and  78  on  the  Mont- 
Cenis   pass 

We  'nay  deduce  from  these  same  considerations 
Uie  conclusion  that  the  motor  of  a  dirigible  balloon 
will  weaken  as  the  balloon  rises;  the  60-horse-power 
Patrie  will  give  only  50  horse-power  at  i,;oo  mete's- 
altitude.  We  may  believe,  however,  that  a  special 
providence  watches  over  dirigibles,  for  the  motor  in 
this  case  has  only  to  overcome  atmospheric  resist- 
ance, and  this,  which  depends  on  the  pressure  of 
the  air,  is  less  at  great  altitudes,  so  that  the  loss  of 
ower  is  compensated  by  the  diminution  of  resist- 
ance.—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


How  Long  Should  a  Tire  Last?— The  life  of  a 
tire  should  be  3,500  miles  under  ordinary  usage  and 
conditions,  we  are  told  by  Donald  Ashton  in  Motor 
Print  (New  York,  November),  but  he  thinks  that 
two-thirds  of  those  in  use  fall  considerably  short  of 
this  and  are  east  into  the  junk-heap  after  they  have 
gone  1,800  to  2. 400  miles.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  manufacturer  took  the  customer's  word  for  the 
number  of  miles  his  tire  had  run,  and  if  rim-cut  or 
blown  out,  he  made  allowance  accordingly;  but 
now,  when  a  damaged  tire  comes  in,  the  date  of  sale 
is  looked  up,  and  an  expert  examines  the  tire  to  see 
how  mar  the  looks  of  it  correspond  with  the  cus- 
tomer's figures,  and  the  adjustment  is  made  on  that 
basis.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

To  figure  out  what  service  any  particular  tire 
will  give  is  impossible.  To  approximate  how  far  it 
ought  to  go  is  easy  enough,  but  no  two  tires  on  any 
two  machines  of  like  weight,  speed,  etc.,  ever  give 
the  same  service,  even  if  driven  over  exactly  the 
same  roads  and  under  the  same  conditions. 

One  man  will  drive  a  set  of  tires  4,000  miles, 
while  another  will  not  get  half  that  distance.  If 
the  driver  is  careless  and  slams  his  car  over  bad 
roads  at  high  speeds  he  can  make  the  tire  expense 
figure  up  to  more  than  all  the  other  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  car  combined. 

The  greatest  strain  comes  in  rounding  a  turn. 
At  these  t'mes  the  canvas  layers  of  the  tires  are 
subjected  to  an  abnormal  strain  that  sooner  or 
later  impairs  their  efficiency  and  paves  the  way  for 
a  blow-out.  Thts  practise  further  wears  off  the 
tread  or  outside  cover  a  great  deal  more  rapidly 
than  when  the  car  is  traveling  over  the  roads  in  a 
straight  line. 

Sudden  swerves  of  any  sort  have  the  same  in- 
jurious effect  -on  the  1  res.  In  turning  a  curve  at 
high  speed  it  may  read  ly  be  seen  that,  owing  to 
centrifugal  force,  the  car  is  thrown  toward  the  out- 
side of  the  curve  and  for  the  moment  the  whole 
weight  is  resting  on  the  two  wheels  of  that  side. 
The  rear  of  the  car  is  thrown  around  and  the  dri- 
ving-wheels drag  along  the  ground. 

It  was  commented  on  in  a  recent,  race  that  one 
of  the  drivers  wore  out  thirteen  casings  wh  le  an- 
other wore  out  only  two.      Both  cars  were  al  ke  and 

both  were  driven  over  the  same  rse  at  about  the 

same  speed,  and  both  finished  well  up  with  the 
leaders  one  after  the  other.     The  car  that  wore  out 
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the  thirteen  casings  rounded  the  curves  at  the  great- 
est possible  speed  and  the  brakes  were  applied  sud- 
denly and  violently  at  times,  locking  the  rear  wheels 
and  causing  them  to  skid  along  the  ground.  The 
other  driver  when  approaching  the  turrs  slackened 
his  spevd  and  applied  his  brakes  some  time  before 
reaching  the  iornc,  and  then  progressively  putting 
them  on  and  releasing  them,  and  steadily  slacken- 
ing the  momentum  unlil  the  turn  was  recalled;  he 
then  swung  around  at  lair  speed  and  gettm^;  on  thr 
straieht  stretch  opened  up  his  engine  and  was  off 
like  a  flash. 

Tires,  M'.  Ashton  tells  us,  have  three  natural 
enemies — light  heat,  and  o:l— each  of  which  has  its 
own  peculiar  way  of  injuring  rubber.  He  goes  on 
to  say: 

When  the  car  is  in  the  j;arane  and  it  is  not  to 
be  used  for  some  time,  it  is  always  advisable  to  jack 
the  wheels  up  and  keep  the  weight  off  them.  Many 
owners  of  cats  have  special  devices  for  raising  the 
wheels  from  the  floors  and  even  when  leaving  their 
drs  over  night  jack  them  up.  This  is  no  doubt 
beneficial  to  the  tires  and  adds  to  their  life  and  dura- 
bility, but  it  is,  of  course,  some  little  trouble.  When 
the  wheels  are  not  jacked  up  and  the  tires  allowed 
to  stand  for  anv  length  of  time  they  should  be  kept 
■well  inflated,  and  the  car  should  be  moved  from 
time  to  time  so  that  the  tire  does  not  flatten  as  a 
result  of  being  allowed  to  stand  on  the  same  spot 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

The  contrary  is  the  rule  when  the  wheels  are 
jacked  up  and  the  weight  taken  off  the  tires,  it  be- 
ing advisable  then  to  deflate  them  and  so  take  all  the 
pressure  off  them.  The  car  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  for  any  length  of  time,  not  even  for 
half  an  hour,  on  a  deflated  tire.  Rim-cutting  is 
sure  to  result,  and  at  times  inner  tubes  are  irrepara- 
bly ruined.  The  only  logical  and  safe  way  to  carry 
inner  tubes  is  to  roll  each  one  up  separately,  being 
particular  to  see  that  the  valve  stem  is  left  on  the 
outside  of  the  roll. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  a  great  deal 
of  tire  trouble  is  caused,  not  by  any  defect  in  either 
the  material  or  workmanship  of  the  tire  itself,  but 
by  the  man  who  drives  the  car.  Commissions  paid 
some  chauffeurs  are  said  to  be  almost  equal  to  their 
regular  salaries,  but  still  there  are  some  automobile 
owners  who  wonder  why  the  t'res  on  their  cars  do 
not    last    longer.        If    owners    looked    at    the    tires 


MEMORY  IMPROVED 
Since  Leaving  Off  Coffee. 


Many  persons  suffer  from  poor  memory 
who  never  guspect  coffee  has  anything  to  do 
■with  it. 

The  drug — caffeine — in  coffee,  acts  injuri- 
ously on  the  nerves  and  heart,  causing  im- 
perfect circulation  :  too  much  in  the  brain  at 
one  time,  too  little  in  another  part.  This 
of  en  causes  a  dullness  which  makes  a  good 
memory  nearly  impossible. 

"1  am  nearly  70  years  old  and  did  not 
know  that  coffee  was  the  cause  of  the  stom- 
ach and  heart  trouble  I  suffered  from  for 
many  years,  until  about  four  years  ago," 
writes  a  Kans.  woman. 

"A  kind  neighbor  induced  me  to  quit  cof- 
fee and  try  Postum.  I  had  been  suffering 
severely  and  was  greatly  reduced  in  flesh. 
After  using  Postum  a  little  while  I  found 
myself  improving;  my  heart  beats  became 
regular  and  now  I  seldom  ever  notice  any 
symptoms  of  my  old  stomach  trouble  at  all. 
My  nerves  are  steady  and  my  memory  de- 
cidedly better  than  while  I  was  using  coffee. 

" I  like  the  taste  of  Postum  fully  as  well 
as  coffee.  J\Iv  sister  told  me  two  years  ago 
that  she  did  not  like  it,  but  when  I  showed 
her  how  to  make  it  according  to  directions, 
she  thought  it  was  delicious. 

"It  is  best  to  pour  cold  water  over  your 
Postum,  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  then  boil  15 
minutes.  That  brings  out  the  flavor  and 
full  food  value." 

"There's  a  Keason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Get  the  booklet,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs. 


Franklin 
Type  G 


High  power  with  light  weight  makes 
an  automobile  "do  things." 


Of  course — nobody  doubts  that.  And  yet  automobile  man- 
ufacturers keep  on  handicapping  their  machines  with  the  weight 
and  inefficiency  of  a  water-cooled  engine. 

The  Franklin  cuts  out  all  the  weight  of  water  apparatus  and 
the  extra  material  necessary  to  carry  that  weight.  By  close 
study  of  design,  materials,  and  construction,  every  part  of  the 
Franklin  is  made  light  weight,  but  strong. 

The  Franklin  engine  is  smaller  because  it  works  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  highest  efficiency,  3500  or  more.  A  water- 
cooled  motor  can't  keep  up  to  this  temperature:  the  water 
would  boil  away.  This  is  why  the  Franklin  went  95  miles  on 
two  gallons  of  gasoline  in  the  great  Efficiency  Contest,  while 
the  nearest  water-cooled  machine  stopped  at  48  miles. 

Type  G,  the  light  family  touring-car,  is  a  striking  example  of  high  power  with  light 
weight  and  perfect  strength.  It  does  more  and  lasts  longer  than  any  machine  at  or  near  its 
price.  It  is  the  easiest  on  tires,  fuel,  and  repairs,  and  gives  the  most  service,  dollar  for 
dollar. 

You'd  better  look  into  this  matter 
of  light  weight  and  the  Franklin. 

The  1908  Franklin  catalogue  goes  very  fully  into  the  subject. 

1908  Franklin  Models 


16  h.p.  Touring-Car  51.850 
16  h.p.  Runabout        $1,750 


28  h.p.  Touring-Car  or  Runabout  52,850 
42  h.p.  Touring-Car  or  Runabout  $4,000 


Landaulets  and  Limousines 
Prices  f  .o.b.  Syracuse 


H.   H.   FRANKLIN   MFG.   CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 


_3-J*:. 


ANTISEPTIC. 

THROAT  PASTILLES 


Pr*p*r«J  according  * 


■poolT^fi'ii  M -•)■■' 


EVANS  SONS  LESCHER  &  WEBB  Limited, 
LIVERPOOL.     LONDON    »nd    NEW    YORK. 

Hon*  g»nti>n»  unl«M  bear  I  rift   tn»  abo»«  Trade   Marh^ 
Aff<»cy  forlhe  tniudS>.«».-  ~~ 

£>.»«.  Sont  L*«r>«  &  W.bb  Ltd  .  *2  W*W»m  S*..  Wcw  Yfrrt. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  AUTOMOBILE 


INVENTORY  FLYER  NO.  17 

(Just  Issued.    Write  for  It  i 
$25,000.00  OVER  STOCK 

Aiitiimubile  Parts  and  Supplies  Knifed 
KEl'SHDT  AUTOMOBILE  &  ROTH  CO. 

a"H!  Olire  Strre t.  St.  Louis  Mo. 


MORE  MONET  tor  YOr 


GUARANTEED    UNDER    THE.  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  JUNE  30.  1906. 


1AT    I  IVC     II  A  ft  I  ft— Clear  the  air  Passnses from 
All  I      LIIVC     III  All  I  U  Oolds,  Coughs,  Il.u.rxoness. 

Noi, -narcotic.    Purely  Antiseptic.    Becommended  by  man; 
physicians.    SOoentsboxby  mail.    Sample, 8-oont  stamp. 

EVANS  SONS  II  9CH1  I!  ft  WEBB  limited.  9!  William  St.,  New  York 
Liverpool  anil  London,  Eng. 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

STA.KTS    AND    BUNS 
Gas    Engines  without    Batteries 

No  other  michine  ou  do  it  succeed 
fully  lor  foch  'ent*  fwued 

by  ua.     No  t  <■•     "  in  our  Jnvc 

No  belt  or  Bwitrh  Beceeaexy  No  bat- 
aeries  whatever,  for  make  and  brant  or 
Jnmp-epark,  Water  ana  iiu>t-proo£ 
}  ^jjiranteed. 

MOTSINT.FK     DEVXOE     MFG.    CO. 

67  Aim*  6L,  fcndkion,  Inc.,  U.S.  A. 
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Special 
to  Pipe  Smokers 


♦ 


Will  you  invest  a  dollar  in  the  best  smoking 
tobacco  ever  blended  ? 

The  outgrowth  of  over  one  hundred  years' 
experience  in  preparing  smoking  tobaccos  is 
our  new  brand  "Orchid."  It  is  so  different  from  any  tobacco  that 
you  can  buy  from  the  usual  dealer  that  we  want  to  introduce  it  in 
a  special  way  to  smokers  of  discriminating  tastes. 


\C: 


US 


SMOKING 


TOBACCO 

retails  at  $3  a  pound.  It  s  as  high  in  quality  as 
any  tobacco  that  can  be  bought.  To  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  men  who  will  appreciate  its  fine 
flavor  and  bouquet,  we  will  fill  direct  orders  at 
the  special  price  of  $1.00  per  half-pound. 
In  consideration  of  this  special  price  we  ask 
only  that  in  ordering  you  mention  the  name  of  the 
dealer  you  usually  patronize.  We  are  seeking 
smokers  who  knoiv  good  tobacco  and  at  this 
introductory  price  our  offer  is  an  unusual 
tobacco  bargain. 

Write  to -day — accompanying  your  order  with 
cash,  check  or  money  order,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive by  return  mail  a  lull  half-pound  of  the 
besl  tobacco  you  ever  smoked.    Address 

FRISHMUTH  BRO.  &  CO., 

Glenwood  and  Lehigh  Avos., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Oldest  Independent 
Tobacco  Manufacturers 
in  the  Country. 


The  Literary  Digest  reaches  responsible  and  responsive 
men  of  the  most  influential  business  and  professional 
classes.  Every  subscriber  is  an  annual  subscriber.  Fifty- 
two  times  a  year  the  advertiser  can  seek  quality  patronage 


*3/Le*&m&uAr 


GLASS  PIPE 

At  last  the  perfect  Pipe— the  pipe  that  it 
is  a  delight  to  smoke— that  never  bites, 
and  that  is  Free  from  the  rank  odors  which 
women  so  detest  about  the  house. 

The  man  who  says  he  cannot  smoke  a 
pipe  CAN  smoke  this  one— and  with  the 
keenest  pleasure   that  tobacco   ever  gave. 

It  is  made  of  specially  annealed  Glass— Unbreak  ible, 

Non-Atworbent  and  readily  Cleanable,  with  an  inner 

vented-bowl  of  ingenious  construction, allowing  tvery 

grain   of  the  tobacco  to  be  burned  to  a  dry  ash — and 

drawing    the  nicotine  away  from   mouth   contact. 

That  dots  away  with  the  nasty  little  heel  of  nico- 

tit, ---soaked   residue  with  its  bad  odor  ami  tongus 

biting  taste.     It  Is  the  only  pipe  in  the  world  that 

remains  cool   throughout — whose   last  whiff  Is  as 

sweet  as  the  first. 

Smoke  it  for  a   week  on  trial.     Your  money 
bttct  then  if  not  satisfied. 
In  ordering  state 
preference    tor 


straight 
curv 


Price.Sl.50 

ith  rase  I'J.OO) 

rntpaid   in    U.  S. 
C  inada — Foreign 
'ountriesadd  postage. 

Send  for  free  booklet 
"The  History  of  Smoking" 

TTUCO-AHKIUCAS  PIPE  CO. 
292  booth  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Reference  NaMonaJ  BaoJi  of 
Commerce,  Rochester. 


M 


olds 


Wright's     Health    Underwear 

differs  from  common  underwear  in 
that  it  protects  the  wearer  from 
catching  colds.  It  is  made,  as  no 
other  underwear  is,  on  the  wonderful 
Wright's  loop-fleece  principle.  Upon 
the  foundation  fabric  is  woven  a 
myriad  of  tiny  loops  of  wool  forming 
a  fleecy  lining  to  the  garment.  This 
open  woven  fleece  gives  the  skin  the 
requisite  ventilation,  allows  the  pores 
to  breathe,  carries  off  perspiration 
and  allows  It  to  evaporate  outside, 
leaving  the  6kin  dry  and  healthy. 

Ordinary  catch-cold  underwear  is 
tightly  woven,  non-absorbent,  holds 
the  perspiration  on  the  skin — chills  the 
body— gives  cold.  With  its  many  ad- 
vantages Wright's  Health  Tnderwear 
costs  no  more  than  common  under- 
wear. Ask  your  dealer  for  it  and 
write' for  free  book,  "The  Loop  of 
Health  and  the  Fleece  of  Comfort." 

WRIGHT'S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO.. 

75  Franklin  Street.  New  York. 


themselves  occasionally  and  left  the  motor  to  the 
chauffeur,  they  would  be  sure  to  have  theii  cars 
running  anyway,  and  trouble  and  money  would  no 
doubt  be  saved  in  many  instances.  A  tire  man 
says  he  has  seen  chauffeurs,  with  the  entire  street 
to  themselves,  back  a  car  against  the  curb  as  so  to 
leave  only  a  space  of  an  inch  or  so  between  the  steel 
rim  and  the  curb.  Consequently  the  fabric  breaks 
and  the  next  thing  is  a  blow-out  on  a  smooth  road, 
for  which  nothing  is  to  blame  but  the  tire  accord- 
ing to  the  story  the  chauffeur  tells  his  employer. 


PERSONAL 

When  Times  Were  Worse. — Those  who  have 
experienced  difficulties  in  the  present  financial 
stringency  will  find  much  of  interest  in  comparing 
it  with  the  conditions  which  prevailed  during  Presi- 
dent Jackson's  administration.  Captain  Marryat, 
the  famous  sea-story  writer,  paid  a  visit  to  America 
at  that  time,  when  the  panic  was  at  its  height. 
Two  years  later  he  recorded  some  of  his  impressions 
of  the  period  in  "A  Diary  of  America."  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  prints  a  portion  of  this  "Diary" 
with  a  few  comments,  from  which  we  quote: 

"All  the  banks  have  stopt  payment  in  specie,  and 
there  is  not  a  dollar  to  be  had,"  remarks  Captain 
Marryat  of  his  first  experiences.  "I  walked  down 
Wall  Street  and  had  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
great  demand  for  money,  for  somebody  picked  my 
pocket. 

"Two  hundred  and  sixty  houses  have  already 
failed,  and  no  one  knows  where  it  is  to  end.  Sus- 
picion, fear,  and  misfortune  have  taken  possession 
of  the  city.  Had  I  not  been  aware  of  the  cause,  I 
should  have  imagined  that  the  plague  was  raging, 
and  I  had  the  description  of  Defoe  before  me." 

Captain  Marryat  did  not  fail  to  notice  and  com- 
ment on  the  characteristic  American  spirit  which 
was  able  to  enjoy  the  humor  of  the  situation,  even 
at  its  own  expense,  and  in  the  midst  of  disaster  to 
lay  plans  for  a  new  start. 

"The  militia  are  under  arms  as  riots  are  expected," 
he  writes.  "The  banks  in  the  country  and  other 
towns  have  followed  the  example  of  New  York,  and 
thus  has  General  Jackson's  currency  bill  been  re- 
pealed without  the  aid  of  Congress.  Affairs  are 
now  at  their  worst,  and  now  that  such  is  the  case, 
the  New  Yorkers  appear  to  recover  their  spirits. 
One  of  the  newspapers  humorously  observes:  'All 
Broadway  is  like  unto  a  new-made  widow  and 
doesn't  know  whether  to  lai.gh  or  cry.' 

"There  certainly  is  a  very  remarkable  energy  in 
the  American  disposition;  if  they  fall,  they  bound 
up  again.  Somebody  has  observed  that  the  New 
York  merchants  are  of  that  elastic  nature,  and  that, 
when  fit  for  nothing  else,  they  might  be  converted 
into  coach  springs,  and  such  really  appears  to  be 
their  character. 

"  'They  may  say  the  times  are  bad,'  said  a  young 
American  to  me,  'but  I  think  that  they  are  excel- 
lent. A  twenty-dollar  note  used  to  last  me  but  a 
week,  but  now  it  is  as  good  as  Fortunatus's  purse, 
which  was  never  empty.  I  eat  my  dinner  at  the 
hotel,  and  show  them  my  twenty-dollar  note.  The 
landlord  turns  away  from  it,  as  if  it  were  the  head 


THE  WALSH  WINDOW  TENT 

insures  PORB.FRS8H  A1K,  V,  UILS  too  hleip. 
without  exposure  to  the  body.  Exclude* 
col'l  from  room,  prevents  draughts,  pro- 
tects the  health.    Qoicki.t  pats  for  it- 

flXXVBT  rDEL  rTATEO.  InRXPINSIVI.  CON- 
VENIENT, EXBTLARATTNO— for  licit  OTWell. 

Clears  the  brain,  prevents  nervous  pros- 
tration—espeolaily  valuable  to  business 
and  professional  men.  Ideal  where  small 
children  sleep  in  same  room. 

THE  WALSH 
WINDOW  TENT 

can  be  attach* <i  to  an j  window,  and  con- 
nected with  any  bed,  without  screws  or 
nails.  Instantly  detached — takes  up  no 
room  wh»«n  not  in  use.  A  nintT  rai*H  *ih  bomb  TMATwawT  for  TcnnicuLO- 
hip,  bbo Miinw  or  im  throat  or  LVNO  TROT/BLR,  anaemia  or  general  debility, 
etc.    Prioe |10, complete.     WritaforFREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 

Walsh  Window  Tent  Company,  205  Franklin  Street.  Morris.  Illinois. 

(or  Peterborough*  Ont«) 


Showing  person  in  bed  with 
tent  awning  up. 
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of  Medusa,  as>d  bigs  that  I  will  pay  another  time. 
I  buy  everything  that  I  want  and  I  have  only  to 
offer  my  twenty'dollar  note  in  payment,  and  my 
credit  is  unbounded — that  is,  for  any  sum  under 
twenty  dollars.  If  they  ever  do  give  change  again 
in  New  York  it  will  make  a  very  unfortunate  change 
in  my  affairs.'  " 

In  that  day  the  importation  of  gold  was  slower 
and  more  difficult,  and  currency,  it  appears,  was  not 
to  be  had  even  at  a  premium. 

"Nobody  refuses  to  take  the  paper  of  the  New 
York  banks,"  writes  Captain  Marryat,  in  describing 
conditions,  "altho  they  have  virtually  stopt  pay- 
ment— they  never  refuse  anything  in  New  York  — 
but  nobody  will  give  specie  in  change,  and  great 
distress  is  occasioned  by  this  want  of  a  circulation 
medium.  Some  of  the  shopkeepers  told  me  that 
they  had  been  obliged  to  turn  away  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  day,  and  many  a  Southerner,  who  has  come 
up  with  a  large  supply  of  Southern  notes,  has  found 
himself  a  pauper,  and  has  been  indebted  to  a  friend 
for  a  few  dollars  in  specie  to  get  home  again. 

"The  distress  for  change  has  produced  a  curious 
remedy.  Every  man  is  now  his  own  banker.  Go 
to  the  theaters  and  places  of  public  amusement,  and 
instead  of  change,  you  receive  an  I.  O.  U.  from  the 
Treasury.  At  the  hotels  and  oyster  cellars  it  is  the 
same  thing.  Call  for  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water, 
and  the  change  is  fifteen  tickets,  each  'good  for  one 
glass  of  brandy  and  water.'  At  an  oyster  shop 
eat  a  plate  of  oysters,  and  you  have  in  return  seven 
tickets,  good  for  ®ne  plate  of  oysters  each. 

"It  is  the  same  everywhere.  The  barbers  give 
you  tickets  good  for  so  many  shaves;  and  were  there 
beggars  in  the  streets,  I  presume  they  would  give  you 
tickets  in  change,  good  for  so  much  philanthropy. 
Dealers  in  general  give  out  their  own  bank-notes,  or, 
as  they  are  called  here,  shin  plasters,  which  are  good 
for  one  dollar,  and  from  that  down  to  two  and  a 
half  cents,  all  of  which  are  redeemable  only  upon  a 
general  return  to  cash  payments. 

"Hence  arises  another  variety  of  exchange  in 
Wall  Street. 

"  'Tom,  do  you  want  any  oysters  for  lunch  to- 
day?' 

"  'Yes.' 

"  'Then  here's  a  t'cket,  and  give  me  two  sk.ires 
in  return.' 

Commenting  on  the  reason  for  the  financial  dif- 
ficulties of  those  days,  Captain  Marryat  says:  "If 
any  one  will  look  back  upon  the  commercial  history 
of  these  last  fifty  years,  he  will  perceive  that  the 
system  of  credit  is  always  attended  with  a  periodical 
blow  up;  in  England,  perhaps,  once  in  twenty 
years;  in  America,  once  in  from  seven  to  ten.  This 
arises  from  there  being  no  safety-valve — no  check 
which  can  be  put  to  it  by  mutual  consent  of  all 
parties. 

"The  most  prominent  causes  of  this  convulsion 
have  already  been  laid  before  the  English  public : 
but  there  is  one — that  of  speculating  in  land — which 
has  not  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon,  nor  has  the 
importance  been  given  to  it  which  it  deserves;  as, 
perhaps  next  to  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  great 
fire,  it  led,  more  than  any  other  species  of  over- 
speculation  and  overtrading,  to  the  distress  which 
has  ensued. 

"Not  but  that  the  event  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  usual  course  of  things.  Cash  payments  pro- 
duce sure  but  small  returns;  but  no  commerce  can 
be  carried  on  by  this  means  on  any  extended  scale. 
Credit,  as  long  as  it  is  good,  is  so  much  extra  capi- 
tal, in  itself  nominal  and  non-existent,  but  produ- 
cing real  returns." 

In  spite  of  the  example  of  disaster  incident  to  the 
use  of  credit,  Captain  Marryr.t  does  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, go  to  the  extreme  of  condemning  the  system. 

"The  facility  of  credit,"  he  explains,  "enables 
those  who  obtain  it  to  embark  in  other  speculations, 
foreign   to   their  business;  for  credit   thus  becomes 
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For  Any  Man" 

"  Here's  my  ideal  Christmas  gift  for  any  man  that  shaves. 
No  gift,  however  costly,  will  be  so  highly  appreciated.  It's 
a  'Rubberset'  Shaving  Brush — the  only  modern,  pet  feet  shav- 
ing brush  made." 

Ordinary  shaving  brushes  get  harsh  or  moppy,  or  shed  their  bristles,  thereby 
causing  most  of  that  annoyance,  irritation  and  face-cutting  that  shaving  men 
experience.  «ap^         —     ^ 

Rubberset 

SHAVING  BRUSHES 

overcome  all  these  objections.  The  "Rubberset"  is  the  finest  example  of 
brush  construction  in  the  world.  They  are  made  of  the  choicest  bristle  and 
badger  hair  stock  which  is  specially  treated  and  then  embedded  in  a  patented 
setting  of  HARD  RUBBER — the  only  setting  not  affected  by  sterilizing. 

Every  "Rubberset"  has  a  strong  black-on-white  GUARANTEE  that  it 
WON'T  get  harsh,  or  moppy,  or  shed  bristles,  or  fall  apart.  Therefore,  every 
user  of  a  "  Rubberset"  will  be  able  to  shave  with  perfect  comfort,  ease,  and 
safety  for  the  rest  of  his  shaving  days.  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine — stamped 
"  Rubberset." 

We  offer  three  special  styles  of  the  "Rubberset"  Shaving  Brush,  a  choice  from  which  will 
make  an  exceptionally  handsome  gift.  Each  brush,  attractively  boxed  in  a  fine  leatherette  case, 
ready  for  presentation. 

Style  1.     "Pubberset"    Shaving   Brush $1.00 

White  celluloid  handle,  pure  badger  hair,  medium  size. 

Style  2.     "Rubberset"  Shaving  Brush $3.00 

White  celluloid  handle,  selected  badger  hair,  large  size. 

Style  3.     "  Rubberset  "  Shaving   Brush $5.00 

White  celluloid  handle,  choicest  badger  hair,  very  handsome. 

Ask  your  dealer.    Or  send  us  the  price  and  receive,  postpaid,  the  brush  desired,  handsomely  boxed. 

Special  folder  on  request. 

The  Rubberset  Brush  Company,  65  Ferry  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 
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What 
Would  it  Cost? 

What  would  it  cost  your  family  to  live 
if  you  were  taken  away  from  them  ?  You 
will  admit  that  they  would  have  to  live.    Figure 
out  what  it  would  cost  them  to  live  in  the  plain- 
est way,  then   carefully  investigate  what  it  would 
cost  you  now  to  ensure  them  at  least  a  minimum 
of  comfort  in  such  case  by   means  of  a  policy  in 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Mutual  Life  to 
•  stand  between  the  families  of  its  mem- 
bers and  want.     It  is  a  mutual  company.     In  its  64  years- 
it  has  paid  to  and  accumulated  for  its  members  100  million 
dollars  more  than  it  has  received  from  them,  and  nearly 
200  millions  more  than  any  other  company. 
It  is  easier  .han  you  realize  to  protect  the  home  folks 
now.     It  costs  nothing  whatever  to  learn  exactly 
how  it  can    be    done.     Will  you  investigate? 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  write  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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papers  and  magazines  in  home,  of- 
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holes  to  punch  or  strings  to  tie.  In- 
stantly removable.  Covers  to  order. 
Price  list  free.  Sample  dozen  mailed 
for  75  cents. 
H.  H.  BALLARD,  327,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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FREIGHT  PAID 

Rigid  economy,  acquired  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  single  product  in  large  quantities, 
and  our  modern  methods  of  selling  direct  to 
the  user,  enable  us  to  offer  a  superior  article 
at  a  considerable  saving  in  cost  to  the  pur- 
chaser.   Shipped 

ON  APPROVAL 

The  artistic  appearance,  solidity  of  con- 
struction, and  practical  features  of  this  case, 
have  appealed  to  thousands  of  prominent 
users,  who  have  universally  pronounced  it 

THE  BEST 

Our  New  Free  Catalogue  No.  23,  which  illustrates  the  different  grades  and  finishes,  from  solid  oak  to  solid 
mahogany,  and  offers  many  suggestions  for  building  up  the  home  or  office  library. 
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extra  capital,  which  they  do  not  know  how  to  em- 
ploy. Such  has  been  the  case  in  the  present  in 
stance;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  the  credit  system 
not  being  continued.  These  occasional  explosions 
act  as  warnings,  and,  for  the  time,  people  are  more 
cautious;  they  stop  for  a  while  to  repair  damages, 
and  recover  from  their  consternation;  and  when 
they  go  ahead  again  it  is  not  quite  so  fast. 

"The  loss  is  severely  felt,  because  people  are  not 
prepared  to  meet  it;  but  if  all  the  profits  of  the 
years  of  healthy  credit  were  added  up,  and  the 
balance  struck  between  that  and  the  loss  at  the  ex- 
plosion, the  advantage  gained  by  the  credit  system 
would  still  be  found  to  be  great.  The  advancement 
of  America  depends  wholly  upon  it.  It  is  by  credit 
alone  that  she  has  made  suoh  rapid  strides,  and  it  is 
by  credit  alone  that  she  can  continue  to  flourish,  at 
the  same  time  that  she  enriches  those  who  trade 
with  her." 


An  Impression  of  Stevenson. — Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  was  at  one  time  the  guest  of  a  merry 
little  summer  colony  at  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 
Charlotte  Eaton,  a  contributor  to  the  December 
Craftsman,  who  was  a  member  of  that  community, 
tells  entertainingly  of  her  playing  hostess  to  the 
author  of  "Treasure  Island,"  and  of  her  impressions 
when  she  first  came  face  to  face  with  him: 

My  husband,  Wyatt  Eaton,  and  Stevenson  had 
met  years  before,  and  it  was  in  honor  of  those  stu- 
dent days  abroad  that  I  was  thus  unexpectedly  to 
come  into  the  realization  of  my  youthful  dreams. 
Of  course,  I  looked  forward  to  meeting  in  Stevenson 
a  peison  who  would  in  every  way  fulfil  my  ideal  of 
a  romantic  character — and  I  was  not  disappointed. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  the  sensation  of  delight  that 
thrilled  me  as  he  entered  the  room,  tall,  emaciated, 
yet  gracious;  his  garments  loose  upon  him;  the 
thin  straight  hair,  still  glossy  with  youth  and  so 
long  that  it  lay  upon  the  collar  of  his  coat,  throwing 
into  bold  relief  his  long  neck  and  keenly  sensitive 
face;  his  exquisite  hands,  the  fingers  slightly  stained 
by  cigaret  rolling;  but  chiefest  of  all,  his  voice, 
clear,  gentle,  and  kind,  the  timbre  and  intonation  of 
which  became  registered  in  my  memory  as  part  of 
the  living  attributes  of  the  man. 

This  was  the  summer  of  1888,  when  the  great 
dramatic  success  of  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde"  was 
at  its  height.  We  ioked  him  a  good  deal  on  the 
quality  of  his  conception,  and  on  the  untoward  pi- 
ling up  of  the  "ducats,"  to  which  he  replied  very 
quickly:  "That  is  the  worst  thing  I  ever  wrote." 
I  liked  the  modesty  of  that  remark  immensely,  it 
accorded  so  well  with  my  preconceived  idea  of  him, 
who,  in  apologizing  for  his  picture  in  "Portraits 
and  Memories,"  said,  "to  me.  who  find  it  so  difficult 
to  tell  the  little  1  know." 

Strange  as  it  seemed  to  us,  Stevenson  knew  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  estate,  and  told  us  of  his 
many  exploits  in  seaich  of  fresh  eg.^s 

Alter  that  I  got  en  tapport  with  the  reel  Steven- 
son, the  sprightly,  idyllic,  venturesome  Stevenson 
of  my  earlv  fancy  —a  man  whom  to  meet  was  to 
adore,  and  in  whom  one  need  fear  no  disillusion. 
The  strong  mental  exhilaration  of  great  success  had 
passed  over  him,  leaving  h;m  ca.m  and  magnetic, 
unspoiled  by  a  suddenly  acquired  popularity  that 
deteriorates  the  living  fiber  of  so  many  men. 

Here,  indeed,  was  the  Stevenson  of  "Treasure 
Island"  days,  of  the  Essays  of  " Will-o'-the-Mill," 
renting  serenely  in  the  consciousness  of  good  work 
accomplished.  Vet  even  in  his  playful  moods  his 
least  rcmaiks  seemed  scholarly  to  me;  there  seemed 
to  emanate  from  h:m  an  atmosphere  r>f  erudition, 
a  mantle  of  eclecticism,  that  became  him  well  and, 
while  differentiating  him  somewhat  from  ordinary 
being--.,  yet  detracted  notning  from  his  mam.ne>s 
or  good-fellowship  of  feeling.      In  the  midst  of  ban- 
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ter  and  merriment  here  was  the  Stevenson  whose 
life  was  more  vital  in  its  love  motive  than  any  of 
his  own  romances;  who,  in  spite  of  ill  health  and 
uncertainty  of  means,  yet  paid  the  price  for  his 
heart's  desire. 

gtevenson  smiling  over  the  vulgar  success  of  his 
"worst  book"  revealed  to  me  the  quality  in  his 
nature  that  was  finer  than  anything  be  wrote  -tne 
soul  whose  gallantry  and  spontaneity  could  bear 
the  brunt  of  adverse  circumstances  and  even  cen- 
sure and  hold  its  own  integrity,  a  law  unto 
itself. 

Here  w?.s  the  man  who  had  passed  himself  off  as 
one  of  a  group  of  steerage  passengers  on  that  mem- 
orable trip  across  the  ocean  on  his  way  to  Monterey, 
in  quest  of  the  woman  who  became  his  wife.  It 
takes  a  fine  quality  of  nature  to  do  that,  to  asso- 
ciate with  what  is  called  the  rough  element,  on  equal 
terms,  and  get  good  results.  "And,  just  think," 
said  he  triumphantly,  "it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
the  voyage  that  they  found  me  out." 

I  had  no  opportunity  for  personal  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Stevenson  that  day,  but  we  had  already 
met  in  New  York  at  a  friend's  house  and  exchanged 
some  sentiments.  Altho  I  never  grew  to  feel  that 
I  really  knew  her  well,  I  have  an  innate  regard  for 
all  women  who  can  command  the  souls  of  such 
men,  and  to  Stevenson  she  was  the  essential  part 
of  the  day's  inspiration. 

Stevenson's  mother  was  an  apple-cheeked,  gra- 
cious little  body,  youthful  in  appearance  and  most 
graceful;  with  her  and  "Fanny"  he  was  more  like 
a  chum  or  protdge  than  son  and  husband.  The 
family  ethics  existing  on  all  sides  were  perfect.  I 
found  that  the  family  pronounced  his  name  Lewis, 
not  Louis,  and  they  said  it  so  caressingly  that  I 
have  since  loved  that  name  for  its  sweetness.  In 
the  midst  of  our  most  intellectual  talk,  somebody 
suddenly  said,  "Egg-nog!"  a  beverage  of  which 
Stevenson  was  very  fond,  and  all  entered  with  de- 
light into  the  preparations  for  the  decoction;  one 
brought  eggs,  another  the  sugar-bowl,  while  our 
host,  Mr.  Sanborn,  went  down  to  the  cellar  for  the 
wherewithal  to  add  the  final  touches.  Unhappily, 
at  this  point.  I  coughed.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
influenza  plague  and  the  epidemic  had  possession 
of  me. 

"What!  a    cold?"  asked    Stevenson. 
"Influenza — yes,"  I  answered. 

"You  will  not  mind  then,"  said  he  kindly,  'if  I 
ask  you  to  keep  a  respectful  distance.  I  always 
take  a  cold  if  any  one  in  the  same  room  has  one." 

"How  near,  within  safety,  can  I  sit?"  I  asked, 
feeling  myself  martyrized  on  the  spot. 

"Just  as  far  away  as  possible,"  said  he.  "I  am 
only  now  recovered  from  a  bad  cold  caught  from  a 
waiter  who  served  me  at  a  hotel — I  am  peculiarly 
susceptible,  you  know,"  he  urged. 

I  hovered  upon  the  threshold  reluctantly,  yet 
rather  than  imperil  that  frail  and  joyous  life  by 
even  the  shadow  of  a  breath  I  resolved  that  I  would 
do  better. 

"I  will  go  out  on  the  lawn,"  said  I,  "if  you  will 
make  amends." 

"I'll  send  the  egg-nog  out  to  you  when  it's  ready." 
"Oh,  not  that,"  and  I  repeated  my  request  with 

emphasis.     "If  you  will  make  amends " 

"Speak,  and  it  shall  be  granted  you,"  said  he, 
laughing. 

"An  autograph."  and  I  flew  to  my  room  for  my 
birthday-book. 

I  then  went  out  and  sat  under  an  old  apple-tree 
on  the  lawn,  where  the  voices  and  sounds  of  merry- 
making floated  out  to  me,  together  with  the  per- 
fume of  the  roses  that  twined  about  the  windows. 
The  afternoon  sun  began  to  wane,  casting  long 
shadows  across  the  unkept  lawn  with  its  spurious 
growth  of  wild  mustard  and  sweet  clover  running 
riot  everywhere.  The  Sanborns  were  very  little  on 
the  estate,  and  the  whole  place  had  a  wofully  for- 
lorn and  neglected  aspect.     No  wonder  Stevenson 
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A  Coffee  You  Can  Use         ^-^_ 
Without  Fear  of  III  Effect 

ARRINGTON  HALL  is  pure,  high 
rv\  grade  coffee,  prepared  by  our 
WaJ-'J  patented  process  —  a  common- 
sense  method  of  treating  the  berry- 
whereby  the  substances  which  contrib- 
ute nothing  to  its  flavor  and  health- 
fulness  are  removed,  and  the  coffee  flavor 
is  preserved  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
By  our  process,  all  dust  and  the  «~~ 
bitter  cellulose  skin,  evidently 
placed  by  nature  around  the  heart 
ot  the  berry  to  protect  it,  are 
removed  and  thrown  away;  and 
when  you  buy  a  pound  of  Barring- 
ton  Hall  you  get  a  pound  of  the 
best  part  of  the  coffee  berry  only. 
You  can  enjoy  its  delicious  flavor  with 
~*  out  fear  of  ill  effects. 

"Steel-cut"  means  that  the 
coffee  is  cut  (not  ground)  into 
fine,  even  particles.     This  cut- 
ting does  not  crush  the  little  oil 
crls  as  does  grinding  ;  and  the  rich, 
aomatic  oil  (Food  Product),  which 
makes  coffee  flavor,  is  preserved.     This 
explains   why   a  pound    of  Barrington 
Hall   will    make   15    to   20  cups  more   of 
perfect,     full  -  strength      coffee      than 
would     the    same    coffee    if    ground 
in  a  coffee  mill. 

PRICE  1  a">c  to    40o  per   pound,   accord- 
ing  to   locality.   If  your  grocer  tries 
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New  York,  N.Y 

Please  send  me  free  sample 
can    of    Barrington    Hall 
and  booklet,  "The  Secret  of  Good 
Coffee."     In  consideration,  I  give  my 
grocer's  name  and  name  of  magazine. 
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'  For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON 
1316  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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had   taken   liberties,    thinking   it   an   abandoned   or 
haunted  abode. 

They  brought  me  a  glass  of  egg-nog  out  under  the 
gloom  of  the  apple-tree.  I  hated  the  stuff — but  his 
hands  had  made  it,  so  I  held  it  to  my  lips  and  drank 
a  silent  toast. 


Mark  Twain's  Visit  to  Grant. — Who  was  the 

originator  of  Sherman's  famous  march  to  the  sea' 
For  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  this 
was  one  of  the  mooted  questions.  Sherman  and 
Grant,  were  both  given  credit  for  the  successful 
plans,  and  it  was  not  until  Grant  set  the  contro- 
versy to  rights  in  his  "Memoirs"  that  the  public 
was  finally  satisfied.  Mark  Twain,  in  his  "Auto- 
biography," now  running  serially  in  the  Sunday 
Magazine,  tells  of  a  visit  he  and  his  little  daughter 
Susy  made  Grant  in  1885,  while  the  General  was 
writing  this  part  of  his  book,  and  of  his  remarks 
made  at  that  time  on  the  troublesome  question.  As 
he  tells  it: 

I  called  on  General  Grant,  and  took  Susy  with 
me.  The  General  was  looking  and  feeling  far  better 
than  he  had  looked  or  felt  for  some -months.  He 
had  ventured  to  work  again  on  his  book  that  morn- 
ing, the  first  time  he  had  done  any  work  for  perhaps 
a  month.  This  morning's  work  was  his  first  attempt 
at  dictating,  and  it  was  a  thorough  success,  to  his 
great  delight.  He  had  always  said  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  dictate  anything,  but  I  had 
said  that  he  was  noted  for  clearness  of  statement, 
and  as  a  narrative  was  simply  a  statement  of  ccn- 
secutive  facts,  he  was  consequently  peculiarly 
qualified  and  equipped  for  dictation.  This  turned 
out  to  be  true.  For  he  had  dictated  two  hours  that 
morning  to  a  shorthand  writer,  had  never  hesitated 
for  words,  had  not  repeated  himself,  and  the  manu- 
script when  finished  needed  no  revision.  The  two 
hours'  work  was  an  account  of  Appomattox;  and 
this  was  such  an  extremely  important  feature  that 
his  book  would  necessarily  have  been  seveiely  lame 
without  it.  Therefore  I  had  taken  a.  shorthand 
writer  there  before,  Lo  see  if  I  could  not  get  him  to 
write  at  least  a  few  lines  about  Appomattox.  [I  was 
his  publisher.  I  was  putting  his  "Personal  Mem- 
oirs" to  press  at  the  time. — S.  L.  C.l  But  he  was 
at  that  time  not  well  enough  to  undertake  it.  I 
was  aware  that  of  all  the  hundred  versions  of  Ap- 
pomattox, not  one  was  really  correct.  Therefore  I 
was  extremely  anxious  that  he  should  leave  behind 
him  the  truth.  His  throat  was  not  distressing  him, 
and  his  voice  was  much  better  and  stronger  than 
usual. 

He  was  so  delighted  to  have  gotten  Appomattox 
accomplished  once  more  in  his  life — to  have  gotten 
the  matter  off  his  mind — that  he  was  as  talkative 
as  his  old  self.  He  received  Susy  very  p-easantly, 
and  then  fell  to  talking  about  certain  matters  which 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  dictate  next  day;  and  he 
said  in  substance  that  among  other  things  he  wanted 
to  settle  once  for  all  a  question  that  had  been  ban- 
died about  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  from  news- 
paper to  newspaper.  That  question  was,  With 
whom  originated  the  idea  of  the  march  to  the  sea? 
Was  it  Grant's  or  was  it  Sherman's  idea?  Whether 
I  or  some  one  else — being  anxious  to  get  the  impor- 
tant fact  settled — asked  him  with  whom  the  idea 
originated  I  don't  remember.  But  I  remember  his 
answer.  I  shall  always  remember  his  answer. 
General  Grant  said: 

"Neither  of  us  originated  the  idea  of  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea.     The  enemy  did  it." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  enemy,  however, 
necessarily  originated  a  great  many  of  the  plans 
that  the  general  on  the  opposite  side  gets  the  credit 
for — at  the  same  time  that  the  enemy  is  doing  that 
he  is  laying  open  other  moves  which  the  opposing 
general  sees  and  takes  advantage  of.  In  this  case 
Sherman  had  a  plan  all  thought  out,  of  course.  He 
meant  to  destroy  the  two  remaining  railroads  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  that  would  finish  up 
that  region  But  General  Hood  did  not  play  the 
military  part  that  he  was  expected  to  play.  On 
the  contrary,. General  Hood  made  a  dive  at  Chatta- 
nooga. This  left  the  march  to  the  sea  open  to  Sher- 
man, and  so,  after  sending  part  of  his  army  to 
defend  and  hold  what  he  had  acquired  in  the  Chatta- 
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nooga  region,  he  was  perfectly  free  to  proceed  with 
the  rest  of  it  through  Georgia.  He  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity and  he  would  not  have  been  fit  for  his  place 
if  he  had  not  seized  it. 

"He  wrote  me"  (the  General  is  speaking)  "what 
his  plan  was,  and  I  sent  him  word  to  go  ahead.  My 
staff  were  opposed  to  the  movement."  (I  think  the 
General  said  they  tried  to  persuade  him  to  stop  Sher- 
man. The  chief  of  his  staff,  the  General  said,  even 
went  so  far  as  to  go  to  Washington  without  the 
General's  knowledge  and  get  the  ear,  of  the  author- 
ities, and  he  succeeded  in  arousing  their  fears  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  telegraphed  General  Grant 
to  stop  Sherman.) 

Then  General  Grant  said,  "Out  of  deference  to 
the  Government,  I  telegraphed  Sherman  and  stopt 
him  twenty-four  hours;  and  then,  considering  that 
that  was  deference  enough  to  the  Government,  I 
telegraphed  him  to  go  ahead  again." 

I  have  not  tried  to  give  the  General's  language, 
but  only  the  general  idea  of  what  he  said.  The 
thing  that  mainly  struck  me  was  his  terse  remark 
that  the  enemy  originated  the  idea  of  the  march  to 
the  sea.  It  struck  me  because  it  was  so  suggestive 
of  the  General's  epigrammatic  fashion — saying  a 
great  deal  in  a  single  crisp  sentence. 


The  Financial  Savior  of  Mexico.—  Jose'  Yves 
Limantour,  Minister  of  the  Treasury  of  Mexico,  is 
at  present  the  national  hero,  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt of  the  southern  Republic.  He  has  proved  him- 
self the  most  marvelous  financier  his  country  has 
ever  produced.  His  success  in  establishing  Mexican 
finance  on  a  gold  basis,  after  many  years  of  silver 
fluctuation,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  that  na- 
tion's awakening.  A  writer  in  The  World  To-day 
(December)  dwells  upon  Sefior  Limantour's  busi- 
ness genius  and  tells  of  his  activity  and  interest  in 
other  phases  of  Mexican  life.     He  says: 

No  sooner  was  the  monetary  question  settled  than 
the  people  realized  the  tremendous  importance  of 
the  event.  When  Sefior  Limantour  was  seen  on 
the  streets  of  Mexico  City  he  received  ovation  after 
ovation  and  the  people  whispered,  "Diaz's  succes- 
sor. There  is  no  man  in  the  country  so  eminently 
qualified  to  succeed  our  great  President."  But  the 
Minister  of  Finance  quickly  supprest  this  talk.  He 
has  always  enjoyed  the  President's  closest  friend- 
ship, and  more  than  any  other  person  has  a  minute 
knowledge  of  his  chief's  accomplishments.  He 
knows  that  no  man  in  Mexico  is  so  capable  of  filling 
his  position  as  the  present  incumbent  of  the  Mexican 
Executive's  chair. 

The  Mexican  people  have  been  reminded  time  and 
again  that  no  thing  of  interest  to  the  Republic  has 
been  too  small  to  invite  the  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  An  accom- 
plished musician,  it  was  through  his  influence  that 
the  splendid  National  Orchestra  reached  its  present 
stage  of  perfection.  He  was  the  father  of  the  plan 
wh'ch  caused  the  Mexican  Government  to  send  a 
limited  number  of  talented  young  people,  musi- 
cians, artists,  and  those  of  other  high  professions, 
each  year  to  Europe  to  be  educated  properly,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Republic.  The  foreigner  who 
goes  into  ecstasies  over  the  magnificent  parkway 
around  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec  recognizes  the 
hand  of  a  master  landscape  gardener  in  its  compo- 
sition. A  close  student  of  landscape  gardening  as 
well  as  architecture,  it  was  Sefior  Limantour  who 
planned  this  superb  show-place  surrounding  the 
former  home  of  Montezuma,  now  the  President's 
summer  palace. 

Mexicans  with  justifiable  pride  tell  how  Sefior 
Limantour  secured  the  money  to  build  the  National 
Railway  to  Tehuantepec,  recently  completed,  the 
magnificent  new  national  post-office  in  Mexico  City, 
opened  last  February;  the  fine  harbors  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  Manzanillo  and  those  now  in  construction 
at  Salina  Cruz  and  Coatzacoalcos;  the  new  water 
system  in  the  Federal  District;  new  public  schools, 
public  buildings,  and  numerous  bridges  which  were 
so  badly  needed.     The  loan  for  these  improvements, 
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fashioned  reoipe,  to  make  the  most  delirious, 
healthful  sausage  man  hits  ever  eaten.  Where 
I  have  no  local  agent,  I  will  send  you  a 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER: 

4  lbs.  $120  Express  Prepaid 

ud  yoa  BIS]  have  yonr  money  bark  if  not  satisfied. 

Please  nntt*  that  this  offer  i*  good  only  east  of 
Colorado  and  north  of  Alabama  outside  thia 
territory  add  40c  for  additional  expreescnargea 
Repeat  i  >rden  ;tt  regular  prices.    M.  C.  Jones. 
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Fort  Atkinson,  Wit. 
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JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr.     By 
•nail,  #1.07.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs. ,  New  York 


$40,000,000,  was  made  through  New  York  brokers 
to  apply  on  obligations  and  bonds.  With  especial 
pride  the  Mexican  states  that  his  Government  pays 
no  brokerage  or  commissions  for  the  sale  of  bonds, 
and  gives  no  guaranty  but  the  good  name  and 
credit  of  Mexico.  This  loan  consisted  of  titles  which 
pay  only  4  per  cent.,  nominal,  and  as  they  are 
sold  at  98  per  cent,  they  are  equivalent  to  money 
lent  at  4.49  per  cent. 

Jose  Limantour  is  one  of  the  most  d'stinguished- 
looking  men  in  Mexico.  His  coloring  and  features 
are  those  of  the  scholar.  His  face  is  pale  and  his 
snow-white  hair,  burnsides,  and  mustache  enhance 
his  pallor  and  belie  his  fifty-four  years.  When  his 
tall,  slight  figure  appears  on  the  streets  of  Mexico 
City,  he  is  greeted  with  the  same  adoration  as  the 
beloved  President  Diaz.  In  the  early  days  of  his 
public  ministry,  the  people  were  wont  to  confuse 
Sefior  Limantour's  dignity  with  coldness  and  pride. 
There  is  no  such  misunderstanding  now,  for  the  Mex- 
icans recognize  modesty  in  his  dignity,  and  his  many 
helpful  deeds  have  taught  them  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  responsive  and  warm-hearted  men  in  the  Re- 
public. 

Senora  Limantour  is  of  a  famous  Mexican  family, 
the  Canas.  Her  father  is  the  present  president  of 
the  Chambers.  The  home  life  of  the  Mexican  Min- 
ister of  Finance  is  ideal.  One  of  the  busiest  men 
in  the  world,  he  still  finds  time  to  devote  to  his 
family.  He  has  an  office  in  his  city  home  which  is 
invaded  every  day  by  men  of  bvtsiness.  He  travels 
about  the  country  in  his  own  private  car,  and  his 
family  invariably  travel  with  him.  The  one  idol- 
ized daughter  of  the  house  married  into  the  one  of 
best  Mexican  families,  and  with  her  husband,  Miquel 
de  Iturbe,  resides  in  Paris.  Their  three  babies  are 
the  joy  and  pride  of  the  Limantour-Canas-Iturbe 
families.  A  fifteen-year-old  son,  Guillermo,  com- 
pletes the  Jose  Limantour  family.  Like  his  father's, 
his  education  is  to  be  wholly  Mexican.  He  is  being 
taught  the  gospel  of  work  by  example  as  well  as 
precept,  for  the  head  of  his  house,  tho  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  Republic,  spends  rrore  hours 
each  day  working  than  the  lowliest  peon  in  the 
country. 


The    Simplicity    of    Victoria's    Education. — 

Was  Queen  Victoria's  success  as  a  ruler  due  to  the 
wonderful  simplicity  of  her  early  education?  The 
remarkable  awakening  and  development  of  a  woman 
who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  became  the  ruler  of  a 
great  nation,  speaks  of  some  powerful  foundation 
beneath  it  all.  Miss  Jeannette  Gilder,  writing  of 
Queen  Victoria's  published  letters,  for  The  Review 
of  Reviews  (December),  credits  much  of  Victoria's 
success  to  this  early  schooling.     She  says: 

From  her  earliest  childhood  it  had  seemed  more 
than  probable  that  the  Princess  Victoria  would  in 
time  become  Queen  of  England.  Her  mother,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  appreciated  this  probability  and 
trained  and  educated  her  daughter  with  that  end  in 
view.  She  was  not  taught  to  be  proud  and  over- 
bearing, because  she  might  one  day  be  the  ruler  of 
England,  but  she  was,  on  the  contrary,  brought  up 
to  be  just  and  kind,  to,  control  her  temper,  while 
not  subjugating  her  will.  In  the  pages  of  her  jour- 
nal, which  are  quoted  in  this  book,  the  Queen  tells 
us  that  her  mother  brought  her  up  most  simply,  and 
not  until  after  her  accession  did  she  have  a  room  to 
herself*  What  do  the  young  girls  of  this  republic 
who  have  their  bedrooms,  their  boudoirs,  and  their 
private  bathrooms,  say  to  such  simplicity?  From 
her  letters  and  journals  we  gathered  that  altho  the 
young  Princess  was  of  an  affectionate  and  excep- 
tionally feminine  temperament,  she  was  at  the  same 
time  high-spirited  ard  inclined  to  be  wilful.  She 
liked  the  stir  of  London  and  enjoyed  dancing  tho 
it  kept  her  up  till  early  morning.  She  also  loved 
music,  particularly  singing,  but  was  not  much  given 
to  the  theater.  Pictures  she  loved,  but  her  taste  in 
this  line  might  have  been  improved.  She  was  fond 
of  reading,  and  her  mother  wisely  guided  her  along 
the  paths  of  history  and  bfclit'cal  science. 

One  of  the  chief  blessings  of  Queen  Victoria's 
childhood  and  middle  life  was  the  influence  of  "an 
enlightened  and  high-minded  prince,"  Leopold,  ttei 
maternal  uncle 

Om  between  Queen  Victoria 


iWflOlE  WHEAT! 

3o>fe 


/Purina  Whole 
Wheat  Flour         \ 

AH  the  gluten— all  the  proteids 
and  phosphates — all  the  delicious 
flavor-making,  health-giving  ele- 
ments of  the  choicest  wheat. 

Makes  bread  that  is  easily  di- 
gested. Endorsed  by  leading  phy- 
sicians. 

If  your   grocer  won't  supply  you 
send  us  his  name  and  address  and 
V  we  will  supply   you  direct. 
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Ralston 
Purina  Mills 

"Where  Purity  is  \ 
Paramount" 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Portland,  Ore. 

iv  Tilsonburg,  Oal 


"HEALTH  WITHOUT  DRUGS" 

is  described  in  a  booklet  which  gives  reasons  for  man- 
kind's disease-bondage  as  compared  to  the  abundant 
health  of  lower  animals.  It  shows  that  drugs  often  fail 
to  cure,  and  how  disease  can  be  eliminated  by  properly 
utilizing  the  body's  natural  forces.  A  summary  of 
knowledge  gleaned  during  my  eight  years'  search  for 
health— in  America,  Europe,  Egypt,  India,  Ceylon, 
Japan.  What  it  teaches  has  already  helped  thousands. 
This  booklet  is  FREE.  Send  for  it  today.  Address 
J.  LAMBERT  DISNEY.  Box  P-9.  Jamesburg.N.J.,U.S.A. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


LOST 

All  use  for  old-fashioned  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  Emulsions  because 
VINOL  is  much  better. 

Vinol  is  a  delicious  modern  Cod  Liver  prep- 
aration without  oil,  made  by  a  scientific 
extractive  and  concentrating  process  from 
fresh  God's  Livers,  combining  with  pepton- 
ate  of  iron  all  the  medicinal,  healing,  body- 
building elements  of  God  Liver  Oil  but  no  oil. 
Vinol  is  much  superior  to  old-fashioned  cod 
liver  oil  and  emulsions  because  while  it 
contains  all  the  medicinal  value  they  do, 
unlike  them  Vinol  is  deliciously  palatable 
and  agreeable  to  the  weakest  stomach. 
An  old  and  valuable  remedy  improved  by 
modern  science.  To  build  up  strength  for 
old  people,  delicate  children,  weak,  run-down 
persons,  after  sickness,  and  for  all  pulmonary 
troubles  Vinol  is  unexcelled. 

FOR  SALE  AT  YOUR  LEADING  DRUG  STORE 
Exclusive  Agency  Given  to  One  Druggist  in  a  Place 

If  there  is  no  Vinol  agency  where  you  live,  send  us  your 
druggist's  name  and  we  will  give  him  the  agency. 

TRIAL   SAMPLE   FREE 

CHESTER  KENT  &  CO.    No.  221.    Boston,  Mass. 
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and  her  uncle  Leopold  was  that  the  first  suggestion 
of  her  marriage  to  Prince  Albert  cp.me  from  him. 
When  Queen  Victoria  first  saw  her  cousin  Albert 
she  admired  him  immensely,  both  for  the  beauty  of 
his  person  and  of  his  mind.  After  getting  better 
acquainted  with  him  she  liked  him  very  much,  but 
she  wrote  her  uncle  that  she  had  not  "  the  feeling 
for  him  which  is  requisite  to  insure  happiness."  At 
any  rate,  she  wrote,  she  was  still  young  and  it  was 
not  necessary  for  her  to  marry  for  two  or  even  three 
years.  But,  alas,  for  prudence  when  the  "req- 
uisite" feeling  came!  Tt  was  while  he  was  visiting  at 
Windsor  Castle,  in  1839,  that  she  decided  that  a 
few  months  was  a  long  time  to  wait.  Being  a  queen, 
it  was  she  who  proposed,  and  he  took  kindly  to  the 
proposal.  "My  mind  is  quite  made  up,"  she  wrote, 
"and  I  told  Albert  this  morning  of  it;  the  warm 
affect;on  he  showed  on  learning  this  gave  me  great 
pleasure.  He  seems  perfection,  and  I  think  that  I 
have  the  prospect  of  great  happiness  before  me." 
He  was  quite  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice  for  her 
sake,  she  wrote  King  Leopold.  A  sacrifice  she  in- 
sisted that  it  was,  lor  she  knew  that  to  be  the  hus- 
band of  a  queen  was  no  sinecure.  It  meant  criti- 
cism and  it  meant  opposition,  for  he  was  a  German 
prince,  and  the  German  influence  was  not  agreeable 
to  Englishmen.  Just  after  she  had  proposed  and 
been  accepted,  Queen  Victoria  wrote  to  her  uncle 
from  Windsor  Castle: 

"I  write  to  you  from  here,  the  happiest,  happiest 
being  that  ever  existed.  Really,  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  for  any  one  in  the  world  to  be  happier,  or  as 
happy  as  I  am.  He  is  an  angel,  and  his  kindness 
and  affection  for  me  is  really  touching.  To  look  in 
those  dear  eyes,  and  that  dear  sunny  face,  is  enough 
to  make  me  adore  him.  What  I  can  do  to  make 
him  happy  will  be  my  greatest  delight." 


Grieg  and  America. — It  was  not  alone  Edvard 
Grieg's  fear  of  the  Atlantic  that  kept  him  from  visit- 
ing America.  Dr.  Gerritt  Smith,  a  writer  in  Put- 
nam's Monthly  (December),  thinks  that  the  stren- 
uous trend  of  life  in  the  United  States  had  sent  its 
own  message  of  warning  to  the  great  musician.  A 
keen  observer  of  faces,  Grieg  had  noticed  the  "wrin- 
kles and  marks  of  nervous  care"  that  marred  the 
faces  of  his  friends  who  had  spent  much  time  in 
our  country.  It  was  this  he  feared  in  America. 
Dr.  Smith  writes  of  a  summer  sojourn  he  made  in 
the  composer's  neighborhood  in  Norway,  and  of  a 
number  of  visits  he  made  the  musician.  During 
one  of  these  calls  Grieg  took  him  into  his  workshop. 
To  quote. 

One  afternoon  I  got  off  the  train  at  Hop,  and 
stopt  at  a  little  farm  to  get  some  roses  for  Mme. 
Grieg.  At  the  turning  of  the  road  I  found  Dr. 
Grieg  awaiting  me;  he  had  walked  down  a  short 
half-mile  to  meet  me  at  the  train.  He  was  not  feel- 
ing well  and  did  not  look  strong.  We  sauntered 
along,  pausing  every  half-minute,  I  think  (at  least 
twenty  times),  in  the  path  through  the  woods  to  his 
house.  A  true  German  style  of  conversation,  im- 
possible to  be  maintained  while  walking;  no  com- 
mas allowed,  onl>  periods  or  full  stops;  right  about 
and  face  your  interlocutor,  until  the  important 
point  has  been  decided 

Just  inside  the  gate  of  his  place  are  ravines — one 
leading  to  the  small  house  where  he  worked.  A 
middle  path  leads  to  the  front  of  the  house  itself, 
which  faces  on  the  fjord.  In  many  places  this  is 
thick  and  wild  with  trees  and  shrubs,  through 
which,  in  the  clearings,  the  reflected  sunlight  slants 
Up  bright  and  clear  from  the  waters.  All  about  are 
flowers — especially  wild  flowers,  and  the  beautiful 
hyacintuine  Norwegian  heather,  which  purples  all 
the  hills  wherever  the  gray  rocks  do  not  forbid. 

After  a  while  he  said:  "Would  you  like  to  see  my 
workshop?"  And  so  we  walked  down  there.  To 
me,  it  perfectly  symbolized  the  name  of  the  place 
— "Troldhaugen"  (the  Glen  of  the  Trolls).  The 
little  house  is  planted  on  a  rock  by  the  water  and 
almost  hidden  by  trees.  The  sun  streams  in  all  the 
morning,  but  it  is  damp  there,  as  he  said,  and  so 
he  put  on  over  his  boots  his  large  comical  shoes  of 
plaited  straw — to  keep  out  the  rheumatism.  "It 
is  nothing  but  a  workshop,"  as  he  said.     A  piano, 


The  Weather  Side 
Of  the  House 

There's  always  a  room  on  the  weather  side  that  s 

hard  to  heat. 
The  easy  and  cheap  way  to  heat  this  cold  room  is  with  the  Perfection  Oil  Heater. 
It  makes  no  difference  how  many  times  the  wind  changes — you  can  carry  the 
heater  from  room  to  room  as  often  as  you  like.     The 

PERFECTION 

Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  wiili  Smokeless  Device 

simply  can't  smoke  or  smell — it  can't  be  turned  too  high  or  too 
low — the  wick  can't  climb  up  when  your  back  is  turned  like 
the  old-fashioned  kind.  Burns  nine  hours  with  one  filling. 
Finished  in  nickel  or  Japan.     Every  heater  guaranteed. 


) 


nr\i/»  f?r\l/frl  T  si-m  t\  *s  tne  safest  and  best  lamp  for  all- 
X  fie  #i3T*#  MjUIJip  round  household  use.  It  is  equipped 
with  the  latest  improved  central  draft  burner — gives  a  bright  light 
at  small  cost.  Absolutely  safe.  All  parts  easily  cleaned.  Made  of 
Drass  throughout  and  nickel  plated.  Every  lamp  warranted.  If  you 
cannot  get  the  Rayo  Lamp  and  Perfection  Heater  from  your  dealer, 
write  to  our  nearest  agency. 


Do  You  Know  the 
Joys  of  Holeproof? 

Do  you  know  the  joy  of  putting  your  feet  into  Holeproof 
Stockings,  that  won't  go  bad  for  six  months? 

Do  you  know  the  joy  of  giving  "  good  riddance  "  to  the  miser- 
able, detested  weekly  darning  that  Holeproof  Hosiery  has 
made  an  end  of  ? 

Do  you  know  the  joy  of  buying  stockings  as  you  do  other  things, 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  will  last? 

In  short, 

Are  Your  Sox  Insured  ? 


READ  THIS  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  any  purchaser  of  Holeproof  Stockings 

that  they  will  need  no  darning  for  six  months.  If  they  should, 
we  agree  to  replace  them  with  new  ones,  provided  they  are 
returned  to  us  within  six  months  from  date  of  sale  to  wearer. 


Holeproof   flosiery 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


WEARS  SIX  MONTHS  WITHOUT  HOLES 


Holeproof  is  the  original  guaranteed  long-wear  hosiery.  It  is  knit  of  long-fibered  Egyptian  cotton,  by  a 
process  which  renders  it  extremely  tough  and  durable,  yet  elastic,  and  it  is  soft  and  eaaj  on  the  feet. 

Holeproof  Sox  arc  reinforced  at  points  of  hardest  wear  and  retain  their  original  good  shape.  They  cost  no 
more  than  ordinary  sox  and  look  as  handsome  as  any  you  ever  saw.  It  is  stocking  luxury  to  wear  Holeproof) 
if  you  once  test  it  for  yourself,  you  will  never  wear  any  other. 

Men's  Holeproof  Sox  arc  made  in  fast  colors—Black,  Tan  (light  or  dark  .  Pearl  and  Navy 
Blue.  Sizes,  9  to  12.  Medium  or  light  weight.  Sold  only  in  boxes  containing  -i\  pairs  of  one  size — 
assorted  colors  if  desired.  Six  months'  guarantee  with  each  pair.  We  also  make  stockings  for 
women  under  the  same  guarantee.     Sizes.  8  to  11.    Reinforced  garter  tops.    Colors— Black  and  Tan. 

Send  $2.00  Today  for  Trial  Box.       We  Prepay  Shipping  Charges 

CAUTION)  If  your  dealer  carries  Holeproof,  buy  of  him.  but  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 
In  ordering,  state  size,  color  preferred,  and  whether  all  one  color  or  assorted.  Remit  by  money 
order,  draft  or  any  convenient  way. 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY 


49  Fourth  Street.  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 
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Roast  Meats 

hot    or  cold,   are  given   just  that 
"finishing  touch"  if  seasoned  with 

Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce 

THE   ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  perfects  the  flavor  of  Fish,  Steaks,  Chops,  Veal,  Soups  and  Salads. 

It  gives  relish  tO  an  Otherwise  insipid   dish.    John  Duncan's  Son.,  Agents,  New  York. 


Eye- 

Glass 

Wearers 

are   relieved  of 

guard-chain 

annoyances  by 

using 


The  Automatic 
Eye=GIass  Holder 


V\ 


When  glasses  are  not  in  use, 
the  chain  rolls  up  in  a  dainty 
holder,  pinned  on  coat  or  gown. 
Here  your  glasses  are  safely  kept 
and  are  always  at  hand.  Will 
soon  earn  its  cost  in  saving  eye- 
glass breakage. 

At  Jewelers  and  Opticians 

Black  Enamel  Case  with  German  Silver 
Chain,  as  shown  on  the  figure,  only  50c. 
Gold  plate,  as  shown  in  the  lower  corner, 
#1.75.  We  guarantee  every  holder,  and 
repair  or  replace  any  defective  one. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  we  send  to  you 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

showing  30  styles  and  prices. 

KETCH  AM  &  McDOUGALL,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Established  1832 


CO\SI»KKI\<i    A    SCHOOL 

of  any  kind  ?    Let  us  give  you  timely  advice,  advance  your 
interest,  save  vnur  time,  possiblv  some  expense. 

SCHOOL   ACiKXC'Y,    111  Park  Hon,  X.  V. 


h 


acOUSTICon 


Enables  the  deaf  to  hear  instantly 
and  its  continued  use  often  restores  the 
natural  hearing;  no  trumpet  or  unsightly 
apparatus.  Write  us  to-day  and  learn  how 
you  can  thoroughly  test  It  before  pur. 
chasing.  In  use  in  hundrpds  of  churches 
and  theatres  and  public  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington.   Booklet  on  request. 

ACOUSTIC  CO..    12fi3  Broadwav.  N.  Y. 


MY  BOOK 


^      "HOW  TO  REMEMBER" 

Sent  Free  to  readers  of  this  public  at  100 


You  are  no  greater  intellectually 
than  your  memory.  Easy,  inexpen- 
sive. Increases  income;  gives  ready 
memory  for  faces,  names,  business 
details,  studies  conversation;  develops  will,  public 
speakinc.    personality.       Send    for    Free'  Booklet. 

DICKSON   MEMORY  SCHOOL.   754    The   Auditorium,   Chicago 


STAMMER 


DO 
YOU 

Trial  lesson  explaining  methods  for  home  cure 
sent  FREE.  Gold  Medal,  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis. 
GEO.  A.  LEWIS,     96  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


STAMMERER 

Natural  speech  taught.    No  swing,  drawl  or  other  trick. 
Record:  seven  years  existence  and  not  one  dissatisfied 
pupil.    Trial  week  free.    For  catalogue,  address 
REED  SCHOOL,      379  Hubbard  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

TO  Fifth  Avenue,  Sew  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  c611eges,    schools  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    WM.  O.  PHATT,  Mgr, 

THE  BUCCANEERS.  An  up-to-date  story  of  the 
black  flag  in  business,  by  Henry  M.  Hyde.  i2mo, 
cloth,  236  pages.  $1.20  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 
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a  writing-table  with  manuscript?.,  a  valuable  mass 
of  scores  on  shelves,  a  few  pictures  of  the  mountains, 
a  Norwegian  violin  with  a  double  set  of  strings,  one 
under  the  other,  vibrating  and  making  a  myste- 
rious sound;  and  a  picture  of  the  best  Norwegian 
player  on  this  instrument,  whom  Ole  Bull  brought 
out  in  public. 

We  spoke  of  the  use  of  the  piano  in  composition. 
He  feared  he  used  it  too  much:  thought  the  inspi- 
ration should  come  from  the  geist  (tapping  his  head). 
He  has  a  soft  attachment  to  the  piano,  which  pleases 
him  chiefly,  because,  in  the  summer,  the  young 
men  and  maidens  rowed  over  the  fjord  and  paused 
just  below  his  open  window,  to  listen,  and  he  could 
not  compose  well  before  listeners.  People  were 
very  intrusive.  Some  Americans  he  spoke  of,  who 
came  in  uninvited.  One  man  even  found  his  way 
down  to  the  sanctum,  and  asked  if  he  were  Mr. 
Grieg,  to  which  he  replied  "No";  whereupon  the 
intruder  handed  him  a  card  and  requested  him  to 
give  it  to  Mr.  Grieg.  "Which  I  did,  later,"  said  the 
composer. 

At  the  house  were  Mrs.  Grieg's  mother  and  sister. 
We  discust  musical  subjects  for  an  hour,  and  Grieg 
looked  over  some  of  my  work,  about  which  he  was 
complimentary  and  wished  me  to  continue,  but  to 
write  in  larger  form  and  to  study  all  the  great  mas- 
ters. We  were  speaking  of  the  study  of  composition 
and  how  few  were  capable  of  giving  instruction 
therein.  He  said  that  at  Leipsic,  where  he  spent 
three  years,  he  was  with  Reinecke  (from  whom  he 
learned  nothing).  At  his  first  lesson  he  showed  his 
master  some  songs  he  had  written,  and  Reinecke 
remarked:  "Ah,  yes,  I  have  written  to  those  words 
myself."  "Not  particularly  helpful,"  said  Grieg. 
Then  Reinecke  told  him  to  write  a  string  quartet, 
just  as  he  might  have  told  him  to  design  a  cathedral. 
Grieg  had  never  played  a  stringed  instrument  and 
knew  nothing  about  string  quartets;  but  he  went 
to  his  books  to  learn  how  to  write  one.  It  was 
from  books  and  music  that  he  got  most  of  his  edu- 
cation— not  from  teachers;  which  seems  to  me  to 
tally  pretty  well  with  the  experiences  of  other  com- 
posers. The  work  of  the  musical  composer,  he 
thought,  makes  heavier  drafts  upon  one's  physical 
and  mental  strength  than  that  of  any  other  creator 
in  art.  Certainly  it  took  much  out  of  him,  and  it 
is  easy,  in  this  instance,  to  observe  how  distant  and 
subjective  one  may  become  through  such  work. 

After  supper  Mme.  Grieg  sang  several  of  her  hus- 
band's songs  for  me  in  fascinating  style.  She  pre- 
tended to  sing  no  more,  but  she  will  never  lose  the 
charm  of  interpretation.  A  personal  friend  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  once  declared  that 
Mme.  Grieg's  singing  reminded  her  of  Jenny  Lind's 
in  its  captivating  abandon,  dramatic  vivacity,  soul- 
ful treatment  of  the  poem,  and  unaffected  manner. 
The  songs  (which  I  recall  his  playing  for  her  in  per- 
fect style,  revealing  the  poetic  details  of  the  piano 
part — clean,  vigorous,  appealing)  were  "Jeg  reiste 
en  Deilig  Sommerwald,"  "Eit  hab"  (Hope),  "Borte" 
(Departure),  "EitSeyn"  (AVision),  and  "Ich  Liebe 
Dich"  (by  request).  His  best  songs  were  written 
for  her;  they  embody  his  strongest  feelings,  and  he 
contest  that  he  could  not  more  have  stopt  expressing 
them  in  song  than  he  could  have  stopt  breathing. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Brute. — "I  shall  never  speak  to  you  again," 
declared  Mrs.  Jawback,  reduced  to  tears  at  the  end 
of  the  argument. 

"Just  like  a  waman,"  scoffed  Mr.  Jawback,  bru- 
tally. "If  you  can't  get  your  way  in  any  other  way 
you  resort  to  bribery." — Washington  Herald. 


Same  Old  Trick. — "My  wife,"  he  proudly  said, 
"has  made  me  what  I  am." 

"That's  the  way  with  a  man,"  replied  Mrs.  Strong- 
mind.  "Always  blaming  it  on  the  woman." — Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 


Toot  I — Happiness  likes  to  hang  around  a  man  who 
somehow  manages  to  keep  up  his  merry  whistling. — 
blorida  Times-Union. 

Nervousness,  however,  would  move  to  amend  by 
striking  out  the  word  "around." — Indianapolis 
News. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A   Christmas    Fairy-tale. 

By  A.  G.  Davies. 

I  know  the  tale  I  tell  will  seem 

"The  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream"; 

I  tell  of  one  who,  Christmas-time, 

Displayed  a  spirit  so  sublime, 

With  unfeigned  gratitude  she  took 

Three  pin-balls,  and  a  needle-book; 

Four  doilies,  and  a  hairpin  case, 

And  two  small  trays  received  with  grace. 

She  recognized,  without  a  tear, 

The  crocheted  doily  sent  last  year 

To  a  dear,  absent-minded  friend, 

Who  back  again  the  gift  did  send. 

Without  a  frown,  this  angel  took 

Two  copies  of  the  self -same  book; 

Accepted,  with  a  happy  face, 

Three  hat-pin  bottles,  trimmed  with  lace; 

She  has  no  scornful  thought  or  hard 

For  a  much-traveled  Christmas-card; 

And,  greatest  miracle  of  all, 

As  she  received  her  last  pin-ball 

Not  even  in  her  heart  did  say, 

"They  will  be  good  to  give  away." 

— Harper's  Bazar. 


A  Delicate  Hint. — Two  very  cadaverous-looking 
tramps  looked  in  at  the  window  of  a  railway-station 
where  a  telegraph-operator  sat  at  his  key. 

"Say,  pardner,"  one  of  them  said  in  a  very  husky 
voice,  "report  a  couple  o'  empties  goin'  east." — 
Harper's  Weekly. 


Realism. — Star  Actor — "I  must  insist,  Mr. 
Stager,  on  having  real  food  in  the  banquet  seen"  " 

Manager — "Very  well,  then,  if  you  insist  or.  „nat 
you  will  be  supplied  with  real  poison  in  the  death 
scene." — Boston  Transcript. 


Have  a  Fellow. — The  effort  of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  to  prod  pastors  and  church-members  to 
greater  effusiveness  in  welcoming  strangers  to  public 
services  may  lead  to  overdoing  hospitality  in  various 
ways.  One  of  these  ways  was  revealed  to  a  warm- 
hearted Western  pastor.  Coming  down  from  the 
pulpit  after  the  evening  sermon  he  found  a  stranger 
in  the  person  of  a  fair-haired  Swede,  and,  greeting 
her  with  a  cordial  handclasp,  said:  "I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you.  I  want  you  to  feel  at  home  here.  I'd 
like  to  become  acquainted  with  you.  If  you'll  give 
your  address  T'll  call  and  see  you."  "Thank  you," 
she  replied,  "but  I  have  a  fellow." — Congregationalitt 


Correct? — A  teacher  in  a  public  school  asked  the 
children  to  define  the  word  "advice." 

"Advice,"  said  a  little  girl,  "is  when  other  people 
want  you  to  do  the  way  they  do." — Christian 
Register. 


Something  in  That. — A  young  man  of  Boston 
■who  had  failed  to  pay  his  laundry  bill  endeavored  to 
turn  his  Chinaman  aside  from  inquiry  by  an  attack 
upon  the  Celestial's  manner  of  speech.  "Why  do 
you  say  'Fliday,'  John?"  he  asked.  "Say  Fliday 
because  I  mean  Fliday,"  replied  John,  stoutly.  "  No 
say  Fliday,  and  mean  maybe  week  after  nex',  like 
Melican  man." — Christian  Register. 


His  Word  For  It.— The  Parental  Voice— 
"Maude,  is  that  young  man  gone  yet?" 

The  Daughter — "Y-yes,  papa,  he  says  he  is." 
— Cleveland  Leader. 


S1000  Earns  SfeO 

a  year  when  invested  in  one  of  our  First  Mort- 
gage Farm  Loans  and  your  money  secured 
by  good  land  worth  three  to  five  times  amount 
of  loan.  If  you  have  $200  or  more  to  invest 
and  would  like  to  know  more  about  Securities 
that  have  stood  the  test  for  25  years,  send 
for  booklet  and  descriptive  memorandum 
of   on-hand  loans  for  sale.      Either  address 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  COMPANY 

730  Security  Bank  Bldg.,   Minneapolis,    Minn, 
or  Box  "8,"  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


INVESTMENTS   IN 

High  Class 

IN  DUSTRIAL  STOCK 

Reap  a  Sure  Harvest 

The  financial  prosperity  of  the  indus- 
tries of  this  country,  despite  the  spec- 
ulative panics,  is  emphasized  by  the 
large  number  that  are  increasing  their 
capital  to  extend  their  plants  and 
meet  the  demand  for  their  products. 

The  Increase  in  Capital  of  the  H.  &  R. 

Manufacturing  Co.  a    Safe  Opportunity 

for  the  Small  Capitalist. 

Established  six  years  ago,  it  has  been 
a  splendid  paying  property  from  the 
start.  The  business  of  the  first  year 
was  $80,000 — the  past  year  over  $300,  - 
000.  For  the  coming  year,  with  in- 
creased facilities  and  resources  it  will 
approximate  $500,000. 

The  H.  &  H.  Co.  at  the  present  time 
ranks  among  the  great  leaders  in  the 
manufacture  of  nickel  plated  ware, 
brass  and  copper  goods.  The  de- 
mand for  its  product  has  reached  that 
point,  where  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
is  inadequate. 

In  order  to  meet  present  as  well  as 
future  exigencies,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors has  authorized  an  issue  of  $100,- 
000  of  stock. 

The  High  Commercial  Rating 

accorded  this  company  by  every  mer- 
cantile agency  in  the  country  should 
satisfy  every  prospective  investor  of 
its  solidity. 

For  Small  Investors 

this  stock,  10,000  shares  in  all,  par  value  $10, 
payable  in  installments,  will  be  allotted  at  once. 
The  number  of  shares  sold  to  any  one  subscriber 
will  be  limited. 

You  can  secure  stock  at  once  if  you  desire  it  ; 
but  we  prefer  to  have  you  investigate  first.  Send 
us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
we  will  send  you  a  handsomely  illustrated  book- 
let, showing  the  development  of  this  company. 

THE  H.  &  H.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

552-574  West  25th  Street,  New  York  City 
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FOR 


Christmas 


A  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 

opened  with  ONE  DOLLAB  or  more 
maker*  a  moot  sreeptable 

CHRISTMAS   CIFT 

to  children,  relatives  or  friends. 

We  especially  solicit  unal]  accounts 
on  whifh  w<-  pay  lour  per  1  ent  interest, 
compounded  twice  ;»  yehr.  Ifdenired, 
w»;  will  place  tne  paaa  book  in  r*  ipecial 
holiday  envelope  nnd  mail  it  with  your 
card,  f*o  that  it  will  be  received  m 
Christmas  morning.  Send  for  our 
free  booklel  "  I  "  explaining  our  sya* 
tem  ol  Banking  by  maiL 

Assets  over  $42,000,000 
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CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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BARGAINS 
IN  BONDS 

PRICES   LOWEST    IN    TEN  YEARS 

We  are  offering  choice  Municipal 
and  School  Bonds  yielding  5%, 
5£ %  and  6%.  Also  Gas,  Electric 
and  other  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tion Bonds  of  established  com- 
panies, yielding  5£%  to  7%. 

Interest   paid    twice    a   year   at  Banks  in 
Chicago  or  New  York. 

Denominations  $100,  $500,  $1000. 

We  sell  single  bonds,  shipping  charges  prepaid. 

Call  or  write  for  full  description. 
Consult  Dun  or  Bradstreet  for  our  standing. 

TROWBRIDGE    &    NIVER.    CO. 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.  Telephone— 

CHICAGO  Central  1263 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
fe  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


'Guaranteed 

'fmSTMORTOAGE 
Certificate 
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TAX  EXEMPTIN 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
PRINCIPAL  0BE_ 
February  >.  W" 


"payable 
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200  MILLION  DOLLARS  in 
mortgages  have  been  sold  by  us  in  3 
years.  They  are  all  worth  par  and 
every    investor   is    glad  he    bought. 


3  BILLION  DOLLARS  have  been 
lost  during  the  same  period  by  those 
who  bought  stocks  and  bonds  instead, 
and  every  buyer  wishes  he  hadn't. 


YOU  CAN  INVEST  FROM  $500  UP  . 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


WiE  GUARANTeEandTRUST  C? 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $12,000,000 


176  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


175  REMSEN  ST. 
BROOKLYN 
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MILLER  MONUMENTS 

Nothing  but  highest  grade  granite  used. 

Designs  original  with  me — or  according  to 
your  ideas. 

Carving  by  finished  artists — not  stone  cutters. 

Every  detail  to  the  final  setting  up  is  under 
my  personal  care. 

My  life-work  has  been  monument-making, 
and  I  guarantee  satisfaction  in  every  particular 
— price  included. 

My  free  illustrated  booklet  on   memo- 
rials will  be  mailed  to  those  interested. 

J.  L.   MILLER 

(Thol™Mmer)47  Liberty  St.,  QUINCY,  MASS. 


TARTARLITHINE 

For  many  years  has  been  prescribed 
by  our  leading  physicians.  One  writes: 
"I  use  Tartarlithine  with  more  benefit 
than  any  other  drug  or  combination 
of  drugs  that  I  have  ever  used." 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it 
supplies  the  blood  with  the  necessary 
substances  to  dissolve  and  remove  the 
poison  of  Rheumatism — uric  acid.  We 
want  every  sufferer  to  try  it. 


FREE  SAMPLE 


and  booklet 
on  request. 


McKESSON  &  R0BBINS%^9V»,KoK9t- 

(Sole  agents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co.) 


1   i-    CE\T8  for  trial  13 
I  J    weeks.    In  this  illus- 
trated  national  week- 
ly a]  I  the  important  news  of 
the  world  is  stated  (dearly, 

fairly,  and  briefly,  for  busy  readers.   Many  special  features 
of  Kreat  interest.     It  is  sineere,  reliable,   entertaining 
THE  paper  for  the  home.     $1  year;  takes  pi  ace  ,,f  |2to|4 
papers.     Try  it.  VI  wks.  for  15c.     Pathfinder,  Wash,  D.  ('. 


SIX   PER  CENT 


Your  money  will  be  absolutely  safe  if 
invested   in  the  Certificates  of   Deposit 
i  bj  this  bank,  yielding  six  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  twice  a  year. 

Please  write  for  our  booklet  "  D  ". 


FIRST  TRUST  ©SAVINGS  BANK! 

CAPITAL  SlOO.OOO.i?  BILLINGS,  MONT. 


Lost  Caste. — "Shall  we  let  Eddie  into  our  pirate 
gang,  Bill?" 

"Naw.  He  wouldn't  make  a  good  pirate — he's  a 
sissy." 

"He  is?" 

"Sure.  He  paid  to  git  into  the  football  game  las' 
Saturday." — Denver  Post. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

November  20. — In  outlining  before  the  Russian 
Douma  the  policy  of  the  Government,  Premier 
Stolypine  declares  the  will  of  the  Czar  must  be 
Russian  law,  and  all  promised  reforms  must 
wait  upon  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  Em- 
pire. 

November  30. — "The  Stolypin  necktie,"  a  phrase 
used  by  an  orator  of  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats, precipitates  a  riot  in  the  Douma  and  blots 
out  the  effect  of  the  ministerial  declaration. 
The  Royal  Swedish  Yacht  Club  decides  to  post- 
pone indefinitely  its  proposed  challenge  for  the 
America's  cup. 

December  1. — The  Anglo-American  arctic  expe- 
dition reports  that  it  fails  to  find  land  in  Beau- 
fort Sea. 
Secretary  Taft  spends  a  busy  Sunday  in  Mos- 
cow ,  visiting  the  ancient  Kremlin,  palaces,  and 
churches. 

December  2. — The  Canadian-Pacific  steamer 
Mount  Temple,  from  Antwerp,  runs  on  the 
rocks  near  Halifax;  the  633  passengers  and  the 
crew  were  rescued. 

December  3. — Secretary  Taft  makes  a  plea  for 
world  peace  at  the  American  banquet  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

An    attempt    is    made    to   assassinate   President 
Cabrera  of  Guatemala. 

December  4. — King  Oscar  of  Sweden,  because  of 
nervous  illness,  again  appoints  Crown  Prince 
Gustav  as  regent. 
Chancellor  von  Buelow  takes  advantage  of  open 
hostility  in  the  German  Rechistag,  and  by 
threatening  to  resign  forces  a  group  of  different 
factions  to  cpusus  and  ae,ree  to  give  hiri  their 
undivided  support  for  all  government,  measures. 

December    5. — Minister   Hayashi    announces   that 
Japan  will  limit  emigration  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 
Baron  Takahira  is  formally  appointed  Japanese 
ambassador  to  the  United  States. 


Domestic-. 

November  29  —  Senator  Foraker  announces  his 
purpose  to  contest  with  Secreta;  y  Taft  for  the 
Ohio  delegates  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  and  says  that  he  will  give  up  the 
Senatorship  to  make  the  contest  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 
Ezra  Merker  completes  his  3, 000-mile  journey 
in  a  pcairie  schooner,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
oren,  to  plead  for  the  preservation  of  the  old 
Oregon  Trail,  and  is  received  bv  the  President. 

November  3c. — The  S50.000.000-i.ssue  of  Panama 
in  Canal  bonds  is  found  to  be  largely  oversub- 
scribed when  the  bids  are  opened  at  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 
The  Tercentennial  Exposition  at  Jamestown  is 
closed. 

December    1. — Six    torpedo-boat   destroyers,    the 
vanguard    of    the    battle-ship    fleet,  start   from 
Norfolk,  Ya.,  for  the  Pacific  coast. 
More    than    three    hundred    workmen    are    dis- 
charged at  the  navy  yard  at  (  harlcstown,  Mass. 

December  2. — Attorney-General  Jackson,  of  New 
York,  receives  offers  from  James  rlazen  Hyde 
and  others  to  refur"!  m  .>re  than  $1,000,000  of 
insurance  funds  as  a  compromise  of  the  suits 
now  pending  against  former  directors  of  the 
Equitable  Life  tor  restoration  of  funds  alleged 
to  have  been  diverted  from  the  company's 
treasury. 

December  3. — The  President's  message  is  read  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Ambassador  Aoki  is  summoned  home  by  Japan 
to  renort  verbally  on  the  immigration  and  other 
questions. 

December  4. — The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  opens  in  Washington,  with  Secretary 
Root.  Ambassador  Jusscrand,  Martin  Knapp, 
and  Gustav  Schwab  as  the  principal  speakers. 

December  5. — President  Roosevelt's  order  di- 
recting more  severe  physical  tests  for  army 
officei  -  is  made  public. 

General  Funston  is  instructed  by  the  War  De- 
partment to  send  to  Goldfield,  Nev.,  such 
troops  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  order 
in  the  mine  strike. 


BAKER'S 

COCOA 


Registered, 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


FIRST  in  Years! 

FIRST  in  Honors! 

FIRST  on  the 
Breakfast  Tables 
of  the  World! 


JQ    HI6HEST  AWARDS  IN 
40    EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

[Established  1780] 
DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


There  is  Beauty  in 
a  Litholin  Collar 

comlort  and  economy.  Being  water- 
proofed linen  they  look  like  linen — and 
when  soiled,  a  damp  cloth  will  wipe 
them  as  clean  and  white  as  when  new. 
Litholin  Collars  and  Cuffs  make 

An   Ideal  Christmas  Gift 
Collars  25c.        Cuffs  50c. 

For  traveling  and  daily  use  they  add 
comfort.     Do  not  crack,  wilt,  nor  fray. 
If  not  at  dealers,  send  style,  size,  number  wanted, 
with  remittance,  and  we  will  mail,  postpaid. 

Catalogue  of  new  styles,  free  on  request 

THE    FMKRMUD   CO.,  Wept.  IS, 

7  Waverlry  PL,  M.Y. 


THE    REED   SCHOOL   FOR 

BACKWARD    CHILDREN 

Approved  methods  of  developing  mind  and  body.  Beautiful 
home  surroundings.  Tenderestcare.  For  catalogue,  address 
MRS.  FRANK  A.  REED,  376  hubbard  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DEAFNESS 

"The  Morley  'Phone" 

A   miniature  Tele-    \ 
phone  for  the  Ear.    y^"l 
invisible,  easily  adjusted 
and    entirely  comfortable. 
Makes  low    sounds    and 
whispers  plainly  heard. 
Over   fifty  thousand  sold,  giving  in- 

Lf\^^Jj^T'        slant  relief  Irom  deafness  and  head  noises. 
|E|t7        There  are  but  few  cases  of  deafness 
£|MbV      tna*  cannot  be   benefited. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials 

THE    MORLEY    COMPANY,     Dept.     85 
31  South  16tK  Street.  Phileidelphit* 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Feet  hurt  you?  Don't  blame 
your  shoes— ten  to  one  your 
socks  are  the  cause!  Wear** 


Trade- Mark 


I   A.,    ..,       1 


"NeW  Idea" 

Ke^   U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Sanitary  Half  Host 

Sorks  with  half-white  feel,  perfectly  sanitary 
permanently    soft  —  never  irritate    or   inflame. 
Made  of  due  wear-resisting  thread,  twisted  by 
our  special  methods,  wearing  parts  strongly 

reinforced,  and  finished  :,y  the  ,  old  process. 
I  hey  wear  well  liei  iuse  made  well,  and 
they're  lomfortal.Ie,  because  built  right. 

Try  Them— Your  Money 
Back,  if  you  say  so 

"New  Idea''  Sanitary  Half  Hose  for  men 

sell  for  75  tents  a  pair— Ii. 50  per  box  of  six 

pairs.     Hny  of  your  dealer  or  of  us.    If  you 

don't  get  your  money's  worth,  you  can  have 

it   Pack  I       No  argument    about   it,  no  tin 

limit,  no  conditions —  your  ivord  g<H 

Two  grades    —    medium    heavy     and 

medium   liyht.   Give  size  shoe  yoi 

wear.   We  deliver  prepaid. 

WELLKNIT    • 
HOSIERY  COMPANY, 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

A  Hint  to  HER. 

rV^    p|  Just  the  thing  for  HIS 
jf<>M&  Xmas  Gift! 


Not   takenjapart  for 
Stropping  jtlr  Cleaning 


Aita&trop.UA£E8R 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation   to   life   and  health, 
is  knowledge  does  not  come 
lligentlyof  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated)  *-*  + 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 
Knowledge  a  Young  Mmh  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Know-lodge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wile  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Shunld  Have, 
Rich    Cloth    Binding,    Full     Cold      'tamp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinioi.j  "  and  Table  o  I  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     PhUa.,  Pa. 


Renews  Edge 

Without  Trouble  or  Expense 


AT    UP-TO-DATE    DEALERS    ON   TRIAL 

Auto  Strop  Safety  Razor  Co. 

347  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Booklet  on  request  and  welcome 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S    EASY 
CHAIR. 


"G.  S.  P."  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — (i)  "Please  distin- 
guish between  sundry  and  miscellaneous.  Which  of 
the  following  expressions  are  preferable:  'Sundry 
■icrsons,' 'sundry  supplies';  '  miscellaneous  persons,' 
'  miscellaneous  supplies.'  (2)  What  is  an  institute  of 
fermentology?  (3)  Is  theresuch  a  word  as  cavitation, 
meaning  creation  of  vacuum  or  effect  of  vacuum?" 

1  I  Sundry  is  said  of  an  indefinite  and  small  num- 
1  ><  r.  embracing  individuals  not  important  enough 
to  be  specified  separately.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  syndrig,  from  sundor,  apart,  and  pri- 
marily implies  separation.  Sundry  denotes  dis- 
connectedness as  well  as  numbers.  In  sayirfg 
'several  persons  were  present'  only  number  is  re- 
ferred to;  but  if  one  says,  'sundry  persons  were 
present'  or  'persons  of  sundry  occupations  were 
there'  he  draws  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  fact  that  more  than  one  person  was  present,  but 
suggests  absence  of  harmony  or  common  relation 
among  the  persons  who  were  present.  In  the  sec- 
one!  instance  lie  states  clearly  that  there  was  diver- 
sity of  character  in  those  present. 

Miscellaneous  means  "consisting  of  several  kinds, 
not  assorted  or  discriminated  as  goods;  mixt;  min- 
gled; promiscuous,  as  a  crowd."  When  said  of 
persons,  miscellaneous  implies  "of  many  parti,; 
many-siiled." 

The      Lcxicograpner    preiers     "sundry     person 
Doth    "miscellaneous   supplies"   and    "sundry   sup- 
plies"  are  good,   but  each   has  a  distinct   meaning. 

(2)  We  do  not  know.  It  might  be  a  place  where 
the  process  of  fermenting  is  taught  scientifically, 
or  one  where  budding  actors  or  journalists  are  in- 
culcated into  the  art  of  exciting  the  emotions  of  the 
public  art  fici  illy  by  "manufactured"  agitation  or 
panics. 

(3)  The  word  cavitation  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  It  is  used  to  explain  a  phenomenon  in  water 
in  which  the  space  immediately  in  the  rear  of  thi 
propeller-blades  of  a  steamship  is  rendered  more  or 
less  empty  on  account  of  the  rapid  cleavage  of  the 
water  by  the  blades,  and  the  relatively  slow  action 
of  the  water  in  closing  in  behind  the  moving  blades. 
The  action  of  the  propeller  breaks  the  continuous 
Hood  of  water  and  thus  prevents  its  mass,  and  makes 
■  t  impossible  for  the  propeller  to  develop  the  full 
force  of  its  power  on  the  water  which,  were  it  not 

or  this  cavitation,  it  would  be  able  to  do. 

"  J.  R.  C."  Garrettsville,  O. — (1)  "  Suppose  I  am 
a  doctor  and  prescribe  exercise  for  you.  and  say 
Each  morning  I  want  you  to  start  from  your  home, 
ird  walk  to  the  tenth  mile-stone.'  Howmany  miles 
do  you  walk?  I  say  ten;  others  say  nine.  Who  is 
rorrect  ?  (2)  What  is  meant  by  'to  the  tenth 
problem'  ?" 

(1)  Assuming  that  the  home  referred  to  is  situated 
opposite  the  first  mile-stone,  the  distance  traversed 
10  the  tenth  mile-stone  would  be  nine  miles.  If  the 
home  were  situated  one  mile  away  from  the  fir  si 
mile-stone,  or  say.  for  example,  at  zero,  the  distance 
traversed  would  be  ten  miles.  "To  the  tenth  mile- 
stone" does  not  mean  beyond  it.  but  it  means  to 
it.  (2)  "To  the  tenth  problem,  inclusive,"  means 
including  the  tenth;  without  the  word  "inclusive" 
the  tenth  problem  is  not  included.  "  J.  R.  C." 
cites  other  examples  which,  on  account  of  ambiguity 
of  expression,  can  not  be  answered    satisfactorily. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  fnmr.inte*  to  tenrh  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days.  Too  can  learn  in  Bpare  lime  ,n  your  own  home, 
no  mutter  where  yon  live.  No  need  to  upend  montha  u  with 
old  Bystems.  ilovlIN  Syllable  System  n  easy  to 
learn— easy  to  write— easy  to  rea.t.  Simple,  Practical. 
Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruleil  lines— no  positions— no  shading,  M 
111  other  systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs  to  confuse 
ONLY  NINE  CHARACTERS  to  learn  ami  y,,u  have  the  en- 
tire   English    (or  any  oilier'    language    at  your    ABSOLUTE 

COMMAND.      The    hest     sv-tiiu     for     stenographers,      pi 

secretaries,  newspaper  reporter..     Lawyers,   minister*,    > 
ers,  physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now 

Bhorthand  for  their  own  use.     Does  not  ink : 

practice  as  with  other  system-.     Our  (radii 
grade-positions  everywhere.     Semi  to-day  for  booklets,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  offer, 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


Golden  State  Limited 


is  the  famous  train  that  makes  ge.  - 
ting  there  as  much  pleasure  as 
being  there. 

Lowest  altitudes,  an  interest  for 
every  mile,  and  a  comfort  every 
hour. 

Daily   Service    Chicago   and    St   Louis    to    Lea 
Angeles,  Santa    Barbara    and    San    Franciaco 


Start  to  plan  now,  by  send- 
ing for  illustrated  books  tell- 
ing in  story  and  picture  all 
about  the  delightsof  California 
in  Winter.     Write  today  to 

JOHN    SEBASTIAN, 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr., 
Rock  Island  Lines,  Chicago. 


Rock 
Island 


~v 


'.v%W%r. 
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Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


is  just  pure  cod  liver  oil — free  from  dis- 
guise, because  none  is  needed.  It  is  the 
impurity  or  adulteration  in  cod  liver  oil 
that  makesit  offensive  to  taste  and  smell. 
The  purity  of  Moller's  Oil  makes  it 

Free  from  Taste  or  Odor. 

It  is  this  purity  that  makes  Moller's 
Oil  so  digestible  and  without  that  nau- 
seous "  repeat." 

The  genuine  is  sold  ONLY  in  flat,  oval  bottles, 
imported,  from  Norway,  bearing  the  name  of 

Scfaieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York 

Sole  Agents 


t 


:i>%,^±: 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 
for  a  quarter  century  has 
earned  onqualifled  praise. 

Kestf  ulrughts  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggisis. 

Send 'for desert  r\ 
1  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  for  the  irritated  throat, 
nt   y.mr  lirucci.-t  or  from  us. 
10c.  in  stan 
THE  VAP0-CRES01ESE  CO., 

180  Fulton  St..  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  True  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Xwd  And  Resort  directory 


STATE  CAPITOL,   SACRAMENTO 


There  is  no  better  means  of  obtaining  rest 
and  recreation,  no  pleasanter  way  fo  get 
close  to  Nature  and  her  beauties,  than  taking 

A  Trip  to  California 

This  charming  coast-land  is  a  paradise  of 
flowers,  delightful  scenery  and  rare  climate. 
The  journey  means  most  when  taken  on 

The  Overland  Limited 

of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Ry.  v 

By  far  the  most  luxurious  and  exclusive  of 
transcontinental   trains.     Perfect  in    every 
appointment ;  excellent  service  in  dining, 
sleeping   and    library-observation    cars. 

Spacious,  well-ventilated  berths;  electric 

lighted  throughout. 

Leaves  Union  Passenger  Station.  Chicago, 
6.05  p.  m.,  arriving  California  in  less  than 
three  days.  Another  good  train  leaves  at 
lo.io  p.  m., 'carrying  through   standard  rW$ 

and  tourist  sleepers.     Literature  upon 
addressing  : 

F.  A.  MILLER  or  W.  S.  HOWELL 

General  Passenger  Agent       General  Eastern  Agent 
Chicago  381  Broaowat.  New  York 


mm 
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PASADCNA,   CALIFORNIA 


GATES 
TOURS 


MEXICO  and  CALIFORNIA  TOURS 

16th  Annual  Mexico  Tours  by 
private  trains  or  steamer  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March. 
$165  up  including  all  expenses. 
California  Tour  $350.  Send 
for  itineraries. 

GATES  TOURS.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

or  J'M>  Washington   Street,  Honton 


SPRING   UNIVERSITY 
in  EUROPE 

A  <Tiiine  to  Greece,  Turkey  and  Da  I  mat  la  in  our 
Steam  Y^cht  ATIIKXA.  A  tour  of  Italy  in  May, 
Northern  Europe  and  the  British  Islea  in  June  under 
University  leadership.  Dr.  Willard  of  Chicago, 
Dr.  Powers  of  Boston.  Dr.  Babrork  of  Berlin.  Unique, 
unequalled  Write  for  illustrated  prospectus. 
BUREAU    OF    UNIVKUMTY   TRAVEL, 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston. 


26-Day  Tour  To 
and  Through 


JAMAICA 


December  28th 
and  Jan.  11th 


Ten  days  on  the  ocean  and  sixteen  days  touring  the  beautiful  island  of  Jamaica  by  either  automobile 

or  carriage,  including  a  rafting  trip  and  many  other  interesting  side  excursions,   with  several  days  at 

the  "Titchfield,"  the  most  modern   and  well-equipped  hotel  in  the  West  Indies. 

All    expenses    included,     $190    Automobile     Tour    or    $150    Carriage     Tour 

Other  tours  to  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Trinidad,  Barbados  and   the  Windward  Islands 
Route  cards  and  illustrated  booklets  will  be  sent  on  request 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

Sanderson  &  Son,  General  Agents,  22  State  St.,  N.  Y.;  Foster  Debevoise,  Passenger  Agent,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


FREE 
FROM 


E 


H 


i 


is  fully  explained 
in  our  Helpful 
Brochure.  Send 
for  it  today,  free 


Bartlett  Tours  Co., 


531  WALNUT  ST. 
PHILAUKLPHIA 


JL 


PERSONALLY  ESCORTED 
CALIFORNIA  TOURS 

Write  for  itineraries  of  the  private  party,  mid-winter 
tours  to  California,  under  the  auspices  of  the  tourist 
department. 

Chicago,  Union  Pacific  &  North  Western  Line 

Three  all-expense  tours  in  special  trains  on  special 
schedules  leave  Chicago  in  Jan.  and  Feb.  for  21  and  42 
da>  variable  route  trips  to  the  Coast.    Itineraries  and 
full  information  on  request. 
S.    \   Hutchison,  Manager,  212  Clark  St.,  Chicago 


-*":-!•; 


ROBERTSON   SANITARIUM 

ATLANTA,  4.  A. 

FOR  HEALTH  SEEKERS  AND  T0URIS1S. 

UNIQUE  IN  ALL  THE  WORLD 
A  delightful  Southern  Resort,  beautifully  situated 
three  blocks  from  State  Capitol  in  the  city  of  the  best 
year  round  climate  in  America.  Altitude  1200  feet. 
An  enjoyable  homelike  place  to  rest  and  tone  up.  The 
Water  Treatment  (finest  equipment  South),  Osteo- 
pathy, Hygienic  Diet,  Electricity,  Motor  Therapy, 
The  Nauheim  Baths  (Heart  Trouble),  etc..  scientifi- 
cally prescribed  and  applied.  All  comforts  aud  con- 
veniences. Superb  cuisine.  For  booklet  address 
W.  Mll.lt I  If    BLACKMAN,    D.     O.,  Superintendent 

fAWAY-FROM-TME-USUAL) 

I  For  JAPAN,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  and  I 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 
424  Boylston  Street  BOSTON   I 


ORIENTAL 
TRAYEL 


COMFORTABLE  ?o\oL0?-&f 

sure  — expert 
management 
—everything 
fl  rst-cl  ass. 
Write  for  at- 
tractive booklet  NOW.  H.  W, 
I'l  \  \  i  v  <.  a  CO..  ioa  Congrega- 
tional House,  1IOSTON. 

rilDADF  w"'  two  ™ntb't4BA 
CUItUrC.  n nrrTour,   ?t»W 

12  tours  at  lowest  rates  from  $165  up.  British  Isles, 
Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Austria,  Turkey,  Greece  and  Italy.  For  details  apply 
NOW.  I'lIK  TEMPLE  TOCKS,  P.  O.  Box  Z  S178, 
Boston,  Mass. 

riflPinil      Florence  Villa,  in  the 

r  ■»*»■»■:■»■■»  heart  of  the  famed  lake 
region.  A  resort  combining  metropolitan 
comforts  and  luxuries,  with  plantation  life. 
600  acres  orange  groves.  Rntes  and  booklet 
tinon  apnlic-.tion.  H.  OT'Y  NIOKERSON, 
Florence  Villa  Station.  Fla. 


TO  EUROPE 
The  IDEAL   Way 

Write  now.  1.  PAUL  GRAHAM, 
A.M.,  Principal  Lawrence  School. 
Box  1055  Pittsburg 


PALESTINE— Egypt,  much  of  Europe. 
Tenth  Orientaltour.  February  to  May.  Fine 
accommodations,  low  rates,  no  commissions. 
Kev.  RAY    tl. i  K\  ,  Itochester.  X.  V. 


$250 


FOR  60-DAY  SELECT  SUM- 
MER TRIP  TO  EUROPE. 

S.  H.  LONGLET,  814   Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mast. 

PI  I  H  PI  MA  HP  to  HOLY  LAND,  ROME. 
rMLUKUTl/AUC  and     tour   0f    EDROPE, 

leaving  Jan.  16,  '08.  For  particulars,  address 
McGrane's  Tours,  187  ITway,  N.  Y.  City. 

rilDADr  Naples  to  Scotland.  "Cre- 
LUIlUrttio^JuneaO.  Highest  testi- 
monials. ]0th  year.  Illustrated  book,  map. 
W.  A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave,  Baltimore. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  LITERARY  Dkjest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Trasd  And  BesortDirectory 


PINEHURST 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Founded  by  JAMES  W.  TUFTS) 

THE  LEADING  HEALTH  RESORT 
OF  THE  SOUTH 

Finest  Livery  of  Saddle  Horses  to  be  Found 
Anywhere 

THREE  GOLF  COURSES  kept  in  first-class  condition— 
j5,ooo-acre  shooting  preserve  with  trained  dogs  and  guides 

TENNIS  COURTS  and  COUNTRY  CLUB 

1  ^  ?  ^Wf^WJm  FO  UR 

SPLENDID 
HOTELS 

FIFTY-TWO  COTTAGES 

A  Preparatory  School  under  good 
direction 

CONSUMPTIVES  EXCLUDED 

Opening  of  Hotels: 

Holly  Inn  opened  Nov.  20th 
Carolina  open*  Jan.  11th 
Harvard  opens  Jan.   15th 
Berkshire  opens  Jan.   1  5th 

Through  Pullman  service  via  Seaboard  Air 
Line  or  Southern  Railway.  Only  one  night 
from  New  York,  Boston  and  Cincinnati. 
Don't  fail  to  send  to  nearest  railroad  offices 
for  literature,  illustrating  the  out-of-door 
features  of  P  I  N  E  H  UR  S  T  and  giving 
full  details   of  its   attractions,  or  address 

Pinehurst  General  Office 

PINEHURST,  North  Carolina 

^?"~^  OR 

LEONARD  TUFTS,  Owner 

Boston,  Mass. 


\ 


\\ 


/"XO  ir^JT  Select  party  sails  Jan.  25.  Also 
V-JlXll-jll  1  Seven  Tours  to  Europe,  spring, 
summer.     De  Potter  Tours,  32  B'way,  N.  Y.    (29th  year.) 


Around 

Pcrtc  Rice 

The  special  tours  of  The  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co.  occupy  three  weeks  and  are  ideal 
yachting  excursions  on  summer  seas.  The  steamers 
have  every  convenience,  with  only  outside  staterooms. 
They  circle  the  entire  island  and  stop  at  many  inter- 
esting and  historic  localities.  The  ship  is  the  tourist's 
hotel  during  the  entire  trip,  so  the  labor  and  incon- 
venience of  land  travel  is  avoided.  •!  The  special 
tourist  rate  for  this  cruise  is  $140,  which  includes 
every  expense. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company 

12  Broadway,  New  York 
Or  RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO.,  all  Principal  Cities. 


Travelers  Cheques  of  the  American  Express 
Company  offer  the  simplest,  safest,  most 
convenient  and  economical  of  all  methods 
of  carrying  funds  abroad,  because  they  are 
practically  Universal  Currency  —  good  as 
gold  anywhere. 

Travelers  Cheques 

of  the 

American  Express  Company 

are  ideal  for  foreign  shopping, 
for  paying  hotel  bills  or  buying 
railway  tickets.  They  are  cashed 
at  face  value  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  at  any  hour,  thus  saving 
time  and  delay. 

This  most  modern  form  of 
carrying  funds  was  originated 
in  1891    by  the   American 
Express  Company. 


Full  information  may  be  had  at  any  of  the 
Company's  Agencies,  or  by  addressing  its 
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SANTA  CLAVS  HAS 
SOMETHING  NEW  AND  IT  IS 
THE  BIGGEST  THING  IN  HIS  PACK 

The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  the  only  satisfactory 

fluid  pencil.     The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  the  only  fluid  pencil 

that  is  absolutely  leak  proof  and  can  be  safely  carried  in  any  position. 

It  always  writes  at  the  first  touch,  with  the  ease  of  a  lead  pencil. 

The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  the  only  fluid  pencil  that  is  not  affected 
by  the  acids  of  ink.  It  is  the  only  fluid  pencil  really  "Fast"  and  "Sure" 
enough  for  important  quick  writing  for  the  home,  business  or  professional  man. 

The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  the  only  fluid  pencil  that  always 
makes  perfectly  legible  carbon  copies. 

The  "feeder"  of  the  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  made  of  Platinum.  The 
"writing  point"  is  made  of  "Iridium"  (the  hardest  known  metal).  The  cap  and 
body  are  made  of  Polished  Red  Vulcanite,  and  very  attractive  in  appearance. 

The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  simple;  nothing  to  get  clogged,  lost, 
broken  or  out  of  order.     Made  in  two  sizes. 

Number  1  (41,  inches  long  j       .        *„  ^         , 

Number  2  (5^  inches  long  j  pnC^  ***°  each* 

Can  be  carried  in  purse  or  bag,  and  is  therefore  especially  suitable  for  use 
by  women  and  children. 

Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencils  can  be  obtained  at  all  leading  stationers  or 
direct  from  R   WOQD   &   qq^ 


Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba 

90    WEST    BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


CAUTION  :— The  phenomenal  demand  for  the  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  since  its  introduction  in  the  United 
State--,  has  caused  it  to  be  widely  imitated  in  general  shape,  color  and  construction.  For  your  protection 
against  these  unscrupulous  imitators,  be  sine  the  pen  you  buy  is  stamped  "Imported  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil 
— D.  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York,"  same  as  pen  illustrated  above. 
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absolutely  guaranteed  as  to 
Material,Construction  &  Operation 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  THIRD-TERM  QUIETUS 

WHATEVER  may  be  its  reception  in  inner  political  circles, 
President  Roosevelt's  reiterated  refusal  to  take  a  third- 
term  nomination  under  any  circumstances  is  welcomed  by  the 
leading  papers  of  both  parties  with  approval  and  evident  relief. 
Altho  his  attitude  in  this  matter  was  never  really  in  question 
among  his  friends,  say  Washington  dispatches,  the  formal  restate- 
ment of  his  position  at  this  juncture  comes  as  "a  genuine  and  com- 
plete surprize."  Various  explanations  of  his  action  have  gained 
brief  credence  only  to  give  place  to  later  rumors  and  surmises. 
Thus  some  have  connected  it  with  Representative  Clayton's  anti- 
third-term  resolution  now  pending  in  the  House.  Others  say  that 
Mr.  Cortelyou's  friends  unintentionally  forced  his  hand  by  tactics 
directed  against  the  welfare  of  Mr.  Taft's  boom.  But  whatever 
may  have  precipitated  the  publishing  of  his  second  "renunciation," 
there  is  nothing  ambiguous  about  the  words  in  which  he  eliminates 
the  third-term  issue  from  further  consideration  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign. After  repeating  literally  his  famous  announcement  of  1904 
that  "under  no  circumstances  will  I  be  a  candidate  for  or  accept 
another  nomination,"  he  adds  simply:  "I  have  not  changed  and 
shall  not  change  the  decision  thus  announced."  This  "puts  it  out 
of  the  power  of  even  the  most  irrepressible  of  his  admirers  to  trade 
further  upon  his  name  in  connection  with  the  third-term  proposi- 
tion," remarks  the  Washington  Evening  Star  (Ind.) ;  but  as  the 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  reminds  us,  this  "does  not  remove  him 
as  a  potent,  possibly  a  commanding,  influence  in  the  contest," 
since  he  "has  the  right  to  be  interested  in  the  choice  of  a  successor 
who  will  carry  forward  the  good  work  which  has  been  inaugu- 
rated." But  all  agree  that  he  is  now  effectually  cleared  of  the  sus- 
picion of  "playing  hide-and-seek"  with  the  nomination,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  press  recognize  that  the  whole  situation  is  vastly 
changed  by  the  final  elimination  of  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
among  the  Presidential  candidates.  The  New  York  World 
(Dem.),  however,  reluctant  apparently  to  relinquish  at  once  a  pic- 
turesque issue,  suggests  that  "in  spite  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  emphatic 
declaration,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  voters  will  take  him 
at  his  word  "  ;  and  it  asks  :  "  Can  he  turn  back  the  tide?  Suppose 
the  Roosevelt  shouters,  as  Governor  Hoch,  of  Kansas,  has  threat- 
ened, ride  over  the  convention  like  a  herd  of  Texas  steers?  Will 
he  still  decline?  Will  he  be  able  to  decline?  "  So  also  the  Wash- 
ington Herald  (Ind.),  which  predicts  that  the  "Roosevelt  clamor" 
will  "break  out  again,  stronger  than  before."  The  New  York 
Press  (Rep.),  however,  is  not  alone  in  impugning  the  motives  of 
the  third-term  boomers,  and  in  regarding  the  idea  that  any  com- 
bination of  circumstances  could  have  caused  the  President  to  for- 
get his  pledge  of  1904  as  an  insulting  reflection  upon  his  integrity. 


His  reiteration  of  that  pledge,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  apparently 
forgetting  all  scores,  redounds  "to  his  everlasting  honor":  and  it 
adds:  "It  is  a  great  public  service  to  remove  from  millions  of 
patriotic  and  anxious  minds  the  dread  of  an  imminent  campaign 
over  the  third-term  question,  with  consequences  disastrous  to  the 
American  system,  whatever  the  event  of  the  fight." 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  President's  move,  remarks  the  Bal- 
timore American  (Rep.).  The  Weill  Street  Journal  (Fin.),  and  the 
Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.j,  is  to  focus  public  attention  upon  the  other 
candidates,  and  we  may  now  expect  to  hear  frequent  rumors  and 
reports  about  the  progress  of  the 'J  alt.  Hughes,  Knox,  Foraker. 
Cannon,  Cortelyou,  Fairbanks,  and  other  Republican  booms.  Of 
these  names,  Secretary  Taft,  Senator  Foraker,  and  Senator  Knox 
are  open  and  formally  avowed  candidates  for  the  nomination. 
while,  as  John  Temple  Graves  expresses  it.  "the  Republican  field 
is  full  and  the  forest  is  alive  with  blanketed  nags,  willing  but 
unannounced" — dark  horses  ready  lor  the  race.  Mr.  Taft.  says 
the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.),  is  "unquestionably  the  logical  candi- 
date "  to  succeed  Mr.  Roosevelt :  and  the  New  York  'Times  <  Dem.  1 
also  thinks  that  the  War  Secretary  is  "probably  the  foremost 
figure,  because  of  the  supposed  preference  of  the  President  that  he 
should  be  chosen."  But  to  what  extent,  ask  a  number  of  Repub- 
lican papers,  has  the  feud  between  the  Foraker  and  Taft  factions 
in  Ohio  damaged  the  prospects  of  the  Secretary  of  War?  That 
the  Taft  boom,  in  spite  of  misadventures  and  set-backs  in  its  native 
State,  is  not  to  be  abandoned,  may  be  inferred  from  the  comment 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  a  paper  which  is  supposed  to  be 
very  close  to  the  Administration's  policies.     Says  The  Tribune: 

"Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  President's  utterance  imparts  a 
body  and  substance  to  Mr.  Taft's  candidacy  which  it  has  hereto- 
fore lacked  because  of  the  measure  of  success  with  which  some 
friends  and  more  enemies  of  the  President  have  sought  to  create 
a  belief  that  he  desired,  was  willing  or  might  be  constrained  to 
become  his  own  political  legatee.  But  while  he  has  permitted  the 
fact  to  appear  that  he  regarded  Mr.  Taft's  candidacy  with  particu- 
lar favor,  he  is  well  aware  that  it  is  far  easier  to  express  a  prefer- 
ence than  to  deliver  votes  in  a  convention,  and  the  Secretary- 
eager  supporters  will  be  unwise  if  they  assume  that  this  latest  de- 
velopment means  anything  more  than  a  fair  field  for  a  hard  right. 

"The  most  interesting  and  agreeable  reflection  which  the  inci- 
dent suggests  is  the  well-deserved  good  fortune  of  the  Republican 
party  in  having  at  command  so  large  a  number  of  fit  and  seasoned 
men  from  whom  to  choose  a  Presidential  candidate  next  June. 
While  the  Democracy  is  relapsing  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
with  only  here  and  there  a  fitful  effort  to  escape,  the  party  in 
power  entertains  no  doubt  of  its  ability  to  remain  in  power  under 
the  leadership  of  any  one  of  many  thoroughly  equipped  patriots 
and  statesmen." 

And    the    New   York    Globe    (Rep.)    still    believes    Secretary 
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Taft  to    be  the   leading  candi- 
date.    Thus : 

"His  strength  is  diffused  and 
national,  whereas  that  of  other 
candidates  is  primarily  local. 
Unruffled  judgments  all  over  the 
land  have  turned  to  him  as  the 
best  thing  in  sight.  He  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Administration 
wing  of  the  party  through  the 
loyal  support  he  has  given  his 
chief;  he  should  be  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  anti-Administra- 
tion wing  of  the  party  because  of 
the  sanity  and  orderly  conserva- 
tism he  has  shown  during  an  ex- 
tended public  career.  It  may  be 
predicted  that  the  effort  to  pre- 
sent this  sturdy  and  solid  citizen 
as  an  enemy  of  the  industries  and 
property  interests  of  this  country 
will  not  succeed.  Beyond  per- 
adventure,  if  elected  President 
he  will  be  President." 


The  New  York  World  (Dem.) 
discovers  that  "the  Taft  candi- 
dacy  has    made  great   headway 

since  Mr.  Roosevelt's  announcement " ;  but  it  adds  that 
that  matter,  has  the  Hughes  candidacy." 

Under  the  circumstances,  says  the  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.),  "all 
the  signs  appear  to  point  to  the  nomination  of  the  candidate  of  the 
Empire  State,  Governor  Hughes."  The  New  York  Press  (Rep.) 
stands  as  firmly  as  ever  in  the  conviction  that  the  Republican 
voters  of  this  State  at  least  "want  Governor  Hughes  and  will  not 
take  anybody  else";  and  the  New  York  Post  (Ind.)  thinks  that 
the  movement  in  favor  of  Hughes  "should  immediately  be  given  a 
new  aspect."    We  read  : 

"Thus  far.  it  has  been  passive  :  taking  note  of  the  deep  impres- 
sion  which    he  has  made  upon  all  parts  of  the  country  ;    observ- 
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ing  the  remarkable  unanimity  of 
States  with  favorite  sons  in  ma- 
king him  second  choice  ;  waiting 
for  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  removed.  But  now 
it  is  time  that  active  work  were 
done  by  those  well-wishers  of  the 
Republican  party  and  of  the  na- 
tion who  desire  to  see  Mr.  Hughes 
made  the  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency. 

"  On  the  barest  grounds  of  po- 
litical expediency  his  title  might 
be  urged.  The  Republicans  are, 
in  any  case,  going  to  have  a  hard 
row  to  hoe  next  year.  They  will 
have  to  encounter  the  argument 
of  hard  times.  This  is  always 
formidable  against  the  party  in 
power  ;  it  will  be  doubly  hard  for 
the  Republicans,  after  their  rec- 
ord and  their  boasts,  to  overcome. 
Any  one  can  see  by  the  way  in 
which  Bryan  's  spirits  are  rising 
that  he  expects  to  harp  next 
year  upon  the  Republican  panic 
and  the  Republican  depression. 
Now,  the  only  way  to  meet  such 
tactics  is,  not  to  put  forward  a 
rival  in  harum-scarum  shouting,  but  a  man  who  has  shown  him- 
self strong  and  cool  and  steady,  and  in  whom  the  great  mass 
of  conservative  people,  doubtful  about  the  past  and  timorous 
about  the  future,  can  be  induced  to  repose  their  confidence.  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  seems,  in  fact,  as  if  cut  out  by  nature  to  be  an  after- 
panic  nominee." 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  makes  the  following  interesting 
comment  on  the  Republican  situation  : 

"It  may  be  that  the  Roosevelt  men,  despite  the  loss  of  the  pres- 
tige of  his  name,  will  still  be  able  to  control  the  nomination.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  turn  out  that  Rooseveltism  without  Theo- 
dore is  just  as  empty  of  attraction  as  Hamlet  without  the  Prince 
of  Denmark.     This  latter  is  certainly  the  expectation  of  the  agents. 


THIS   WILL    HELP   TO    "  LOOSEN    UP"   THE   CURRENCY. 

— DeMar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
'so,  for 


I  ill.     RISK     HE    RUNS. 

While  the  hoarder  devotes  his  stocking  to  such  uses  how  can  he  ex- 
pect Santa  Claus  to  do  anything  for  him  ? 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


move  on  ! 

— Gregg  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 


SANTA  CLAUS  TO  THE  RESCUE. 
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1  HE  QUIL1  ING    PARTY. 

-McDougall  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


THE    DELUGE. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


AFTER  THE   PANIC. 


of  the  great  corporations.  If  they  are  not  much  in  error,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  retirement  of  Roosevelt  means  a  recovery  of  power 
for  the  interests  which,  up  to  his  time,  were  able  to  control  the 
party  machine. 

"Should  this  be  so,  the  campaign  next  year  will  have  for  its 
main  issue,  not  the  tariff  or  the  money  question,  but  the  much 
broader  question  of  reaction  on  the  one  side,  pitted  against  con- 
sistent progress  on  the  other.  The  Republican  party,  irrespective 
of  anything  said  to  the  contrary,  will  be  regarded  by  clear-eyed 
men  as  standing  for  the  undoing  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
toward  bringing  the  trusts  and  monopolies  into  reasonable  subjec- 
tion to  the.  law,  while  ^the  Democrats,  with  Bryan  at  their  head, 
will,  or  should  have,  the  advantage  of  contending  for  perseverance 
along  the  lines  of  all  that  has  most  distinctly  commended  the  ad- 
ministration of  Roosevelt  to  the  general  body  of  the  people." 

Says  the  New  York  Herald  (Inch)  : 

"  The  next  President  may  be  less  picturesque  and  of  less  dicta- 
torial temper  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  still  prove  an  admirable 
Chief  Magistrate.  The  American  people,  in  fact,  have  had  enough 
for  the  present  of  ' dominating  personalities  '  and  long  for  a  return 
to  safe  principles.  They  long  for  a  President  who  will  be  merely 
a  chief  executive  and  not  an  embryonic  dictator.  Any  President 
fulfilling  such  conditions  is  assured  in  advance  of  a  hearty  wel- 
come, whether  his  name  be  Taft  or  Hughes  or  Magoon." 


DEMAND   FOR   A  CENTRAL  BANK 

OF  all  the  measures  of  financial  reform  which  will  be  submitted 
to  Congress  as  a  result  of  the  country's  startling  object-lesson 
in  the  defects  of  our  present  system,  none  promises,  at  the  present 
showing,  to  receive  more  support  among  the  experts  than  the  plan 
for  a  central  national  bank,  to  serve,  as  the  Denver  Republican 
puts  it,  "as  a  sort  of  gyroscope  or  balance-wheel  for  the  country's 
finances."  Such  a  project  is  indorsed  by  William  B.  Ridgely, 
Controller  of  the  Currency,  and  a  bill  embodying  the  idea  has 
been  prepared  by  Senator  Hansbrough,  of  North  Dakota,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Advocacy  of  this  course, 
moreover,  was  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  recent  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  The  evidence  of  this  meeting,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  is  that  "a  government  bank,  or  one  having  its  own  manage- 
ment, with  close  government  affiliation,  is  growing  in  favor  with 
men  of  weight  in  the  financial  world."     Most  of  the  leading  finan- 


ciers who  addrest  the  Philadelphia  meeting  declare  themselves 
for  such  an  institution.  Controller  Ridgely  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  experience  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  has  shown  that  the  best 
way  to  give  the  banks  and  the  people  a  "proper  system  of  elastic 
credit  notes  "  is  "  by  means  of.  a  strong  central  government  bank 
which  will  handle  the  finances  of  the  Central  Government,  act  as 
reserve  agent  for  other  banks,  and  have  the  sole  right  to  issue 
credit  bank-notes ;  all  under  government  control  and  subject  to 
severe  government  supervision."  Others  who  on  the  same  occa- 
sion commended  the  idea  of  a  central  bank  of  issue  were  Mr.  Isaac 
N.  Seligman,  and  President  William  A.  Nash,  of  the  New  York 
Corn  Exchange  Bank.  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  feared  that  popular 
prejudice  against  such  a  scheme  is  still  too  strong,  but  Mr.  Nash 
characterized  this  "venerable  and  senseless  prejudice  which  ob- 
structs the  national  well-being  "  as  a  bugaboo  to  be  killed,  a  ghost 
to  be  exorcised.     To  quote  Mr.  Nash  further  : 

"The  average  politician  is  more  afraid  of  it  than  any  other  pub- 
lic question  except  the  tariff.  The  magnetic  needle  does  not  point 
more  unerringly  to  the  pole  than  the  clearing-house  certificate 
points  to  a  great  central  bank  ;  and  dodge  this  as  we  may,  and  as 
probably  we  will,  finally  we  shall  come  back  to  it  and  hail  it  as 
the  solution  of  all  our  difficulties. 

"But  such  a  bank  must  be  organized  properly  or  it  will  never 
gain  public  confidence.  The  Government  must  be  represented  in 
it,  but  the  dominant  power  must  reside  in  a  board  of  directors  Xo 
which  the  most  eminent  bankers  and  business  men  shall  be  chosen. 
Let  the  clearing-houses  of  the  great  central  reserve  cities  nominate 
those  directors,  and  you  will  have  a  governing  body  as  influential 
and  as  respected  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"Give  us  in  good  faith  such  a  central  bank  with  such  manage- 
ment and  with  such  functions  as  the  clearing-houses  all  over  the 
country  have  to-day,  and  you  will  put  us  on  a  par  with  England 
and  France  and  Germany,  with  their  great  benign  national  banks. 
To  give  it  authority  and  respect,  it  must  be  divorced  from  party 
politics." 

There  is  no  doubt  in  Mr.  Seligman's  mind  that  "if  we  had  had  a 
modified  central  banking  system  the  forced  closing  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Trust  Company  could  have  been  avoided  .  .  .  and  the 
heedless  run  on  other  trust  companies  would  have  been  prevented." 
As  to  the  scheme  being  opposed  by  popular  sentiment,  the  New 
York  Times  reminds  us  that  we  have  no  adequate  data  on  that 
point.     We  read  : 

"Public  sentiment  in  this  country  often  changes  rapidly  under 
conditions  that  arouse  the  public  mind.  .   .  .   Moreover,  it  is  plain 
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SOME    MEN    WHO    ADVOCATE  A  CENTRAL  NATIONAL  BANK. 


from  the  discussions  of  Monday,  and  from  those  going"  on  all  over 
the  country,  that  'a  central  bank  '  has  [now  a  very  different  mean- 
ing from  what  it  had  when  the  prejudice  of  the  public  was  aroused 
against  it.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  government  bank.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  bank  in  competition  with  other  banks.  It  is  a  cen- 
tral organization  of  the  banking  interests  of  the  whole  country,  in 
which  all  may  be  represented  or  concerned,  and  which  will  coop- 
erate with  all  to  the  general  advantage." 

The  previous  history  of  the  central-bank  experiment  in  this 
country  is  briefly  outlined  in  the  Buffalo  Express,  which  reminds 
us  that  three  attempts  to  establish  such  a  bank  as  a  permanent  in- 
stitution "have  resulted  in  failure  and  subsequent  disaster."  To 
quote-  : 

"The  first  was  under  the  Confederation  and  was  devised  by 
Robert  Morris.  Tho  chartered  for  ten  years,  this  bank  lasted  only 
six  years.  Its  charter  was  repealed  as  soon  as  political  power  in 
Congress  changed. 

"Much  more  famous  is  1  lie  history  of  the  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  which  owed  its  existence  to  the  statesmanship  of 
Hamilton.  It  was  chartered  early  in  [791,  with  a  capital  of  $10,- 
000,000,  of  which  $2, 000.000  was  subscribed  by  the  United  States. 
The  charter  was  granted  for  twenty  years  ;  bills  were  made  receiv- 
able in  all  payments  to  the  United  States,  and  it  was  given  power 
to  establish  branches.  .  .  .  When  the  bank's  charter  expired  in  the 
.Madison  .Administration.  Congress  refused,  by  the  casting  vote  of 
Vice-President  <  reorge  Clinton,  to  renew  it.  and  the  bank  went  out 
of  existence. 

"The  second  Bank  of  the  United  Mates  was  chartered  in  [816 
under  Monroe.  Jt  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  general  plan  of  a 
great  central  bank  was  supported  by  a  Northern  Democrat.  Ceorge 
M.  Dallas,  and  the  greatest  of  Southern  States '-rights  men,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  tho  the  charter,  as  finally  passed,  followed  closely  the 
original  principles  of  Hamilton.  This  bank  had  $35,000,000  capi- 
tal, of  which  four-fifths  consisted  of  United  States  six-per-cent. 
stocks  :  the  ( Government  had  the  appointment  of  five  of  the  twenty- 
five  directors  and  the  bank  was  made  custodian  of  public  funds. 
Branches  were  established  in  all  leading  cities  and,  tho  at  the  out 
set  there  was  a  period  of  mismanagement  and  unpopularity,  the 
bank  soon  entered  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  which  lasted  until 
Jackson  dragged  it  into  politics  by  attempting  to  make  political 
spoil  of  the  positions  it  had  to  bestow.  The  refusal  of  Nicholas 
Biddle,  the  bank's  president,  to  yield  in  this  matter  led  to  Jack- 
son's bitter  and  successful  fight  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the 
bank's  charter.  Following  its  dissolution  came  another  era  of 
business  disaster  and  unstable  currency  which  lasted  until  after 
the  resumption  of  the  specie  payments  in  the  Granl  Administra- 
tion. The  present  national  banking  system  was  then  well  es- 
tablished." 


Can  such  an  institution,  asks  Tiie  Express  dubiously,  be  kept 
out  of  politics? 

When  the  subject  of  currency  reform  ultimately  forces  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  Congress  the  public  will  probably  read  fre- 
quent references  10  "the  Treat  plan,"  "the  Fowler  plan,"  and  other 
plans  characterized  in  an  equally  unexplanatory  way.  In  such  an 
event  the  following  summary  of  the  various  plans  now  most  in  evi- 
dence, as  published  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  will 
be  of  value  for  reference  : 

"The  American  Bankers'  Plan — Providing  for  an  'emergency  ' 
credit  currency  by  permitting  any  national  bank,  actually  engaged 
for  one  year,  and  with  a  surplus  of  20  per  cent,  of  its  capital,  to 
issue  additional  notes  without  security  equal  to  40  per  cent,  of  its 
bond-secured  circulation,  subject  to  a  tax  of  zl/2  per  cent,  per  an- 
num on  the  average  amount  outstanding ;  and  a  further  amount, 
equal  to  u'j  per  cent,  of  its  capital,  subject  to  a  tax  of  5  per 
cent.,  etc. 

"The  Central  Bank  of  Issue  Plan — Recommended  by  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  providing  for  the  organization  of  a 
central  bank  of  issue,  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $50,000,000, 
to  carry  a  large  reserve  of  gold,  and  act  as  custodian  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's metallic  reserves,  as  its  agent  in  redeeming  all  kinds  of 
money,  as  its  receiving  and  distributing  agent,  doing  at  its  branches 
the  work  now  done  at  the  subtreasuries,  and  to  deal  exclusively 
with  banks.  The  plan  provides  for  stock  ownership  of  this  bank 
in  part  by  other  banks  and  in  part  by  the  Government,  but  vests 
its  management  exclusively  in  the  Government. 

"The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  Asset  Currency  Plan — 
Providing  for  the  issuance  of  additional  notes  equal  to  35  per  cent. 
of  its  capital  by  any  national  bank,  whose  bond-secured  circulation 
equals  50  per  cent,  of  its  capital  stock,  subject  to  a  graduated  tax 
of  from  2  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent.,  according  to  the  amount  of 
additional  notes  taken  out. 

"The  'Treat'  Plan — Providing  for  a  bond-secured  emergency 
note  system,  in  contradistinction  to  a  credit  currency  system. 
Under  tin's  plan  national  banks  would  be  empowered  to  issue  50 
per  cent,  of  their  circulating  notes  on  security  other  than  govern- 
ment bonds,  and  the  same  would  be  retired  in  four,  six,  and  eight 
months  from  September  1  of  each  year.  (This  is  an  adaptation  of 
Secretary  Chase's  idea  embodied  in  the  following  report  to  Con- 
gress :  'Such  currency  could  be  issued  as  a  loan  to  bankers,  on 
deposit  of  coin,  a  pledge  of  securities,  or  in  some  other  way.') 

"The  'Fowler' Plan — Providing  for  a  credit  currency  system 
through  permitting  national  banks  to  convert  bank-book  credits, 
or  deposits  subject  to  check,  into  bank-note  credits,  or  credit 
currency.  The  'Shaw  '  Plan — Providing  for  'emergency  '  circula- 
tion by  national  banks  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  their  capital  without  a 
deposit  to  secure  its  redemption,  but  subject  to  a  tax  of  5  per  cent." 
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SUNDAY  IN  NEW  YORK 

BECAUSE  a  New  York  judge  recently  rendered  a  decision 
based  on  a  neglected  clause  in  the  city's  charter  relating  to 
Sunday  amusements,  and  because  the  Mayor  and  the  Police  Com- 
missioner issued  sweeping  orders  in  accordance  with  this  decision, 
the  citizens  of  Manhattan  have  had  a  chance  to  decide  what  they 
really  think  of  their  Sunday-entertainment  law.  The  result,  as  re- 
flected in  the  local  press,  has  been  watched  with  interest  and 
amusement  by  our  sister  cities.  The  law  as  it  stands — and  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  aldermen  to  revise  it — prohibits,  together 
with  theatrical  performances  and  all  the  distinctly  secular  forms 
of  public  entertainment,  sacred  concerts,  lectures,  and  all  perform- 
ances which  take  place  upon  a  stage.  The  World Sprints  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  events  which  had  to  be  canceled  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  the  law's  strict  enforcement : 

An  entertainment  by  German  ladies  for  a  children's  charity  ; 

The  symphony  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall ; 

An  illustrated  Board-of-Education  lecture  ; 

Dancing  planned  for  many  weddings  in  hired  halls  ; 

Moving-picture  show  by  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A.  such  as  was  given 
the  previous  Sunday ; 

Educational  Alliance  lectures ; 

The  Metropolitan  and  Manhattan  opera  concerts ; 

Plays  in  Yiddish  theaters,  whose  patrons  worship  on  Saturday ; 

The  "Children's  Theatre  "  on  the  East  Side,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  undertakings  in  the  city. 

"The  city  administration,"  remarks  the  New  York  American, 
"is  trying  the  experiment  James  Watt  tried  on  his  mother's  tea- 
kettle. When  he  got  the  lid  on  tight  enough,  it  had  to  come  off." 
The  same  paper  deplores  the  tendency  of  some  persons  "  to  foment 
an  irreconcilable  difference  between  the  flatly  non-religious  con- 
ception of  Sunday  and  the  extreme  so-called  Puritanical  view." 
To  quote  further : 

"Both  of  these  elements  of  needless  disputation  are  immoderate 
in  their  fumings  compared  with  their  numbers.  By  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  citizens  regard  the  matter  not  as  a  burning  issue 
for  furious  debate — the  times  and  the  intelligence  have  advanced 
far  beyond  that — but  as;  no  issue  at  all,  and  only  as  a  matter  of 
common  sense  and  reason  and  rational  public  good  ! 

"  The  great  third  party — the  greater  proportion  of  the  reasoning 
public — is  in  favor  of  upholding  the  dignity  of  the  day  of  rest, 
while  at  the  same  time,  and  with  equal  force,  it  is  opposed  to  nar- 
row boundaries  inflicted  upon  wholesome  public  diversion  in  the 
name  of  religion. 

"The  great  American  majority  objects  to  ribald  and  unseemly 
things  on  the  day  of  rest,  when  humanity  relaxes  after  a  week  of 
toil  and  effort  and  it  objects  with  equal  virility  to  attempts  to 
reach  into  the  burial-places  of  the  past  for  the  rote  and  rule  of 
conduct  of  living  citizens. 

"  It  is  bosh  to  assume  that  there  is  an  irreconcilable  issue.  It  is 
not  an  issue  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  law  of  New  York 
should  follow  the  lawful  view  of  nine-tenths  of  American  senti- 
ment in  great  cities.  It  were  pitiful  indeed  if  sincere  men,  charged 
with  that  duty,  and  duly  empowered  to  enact  municipal  regulations 
guarding  both  Sunday  dignity  and  Sunday  happiness,  could  not 
prepare  such  reasonable  regulations  forthwith  and  put  an  end  to 
an  unseemly  wrangle  between  persons  who  do  not  typify  public 
sentiment." 

Bishop  Potter,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
New  York,  thinks  that  the  problem  is  too  complicated  for  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  to  deal  with  adequately,  and  suggests  a  Sun- 
day Laws  Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  While 
admitting,  in  a  recent  interview,  that  the  question  is  too  broad  for 
a  snap  judgment,  he  believes  that  a  happy  medium  of  Sunday  ob- 
servance can  be  found  which  will  conserve  the  rest  day,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  recreation  for  the  great  class  whose  leisure  is 
wholly  confined  to  Sunday. 

"Why  should  we  be  allowed  to  look  at  pictures  on  Sunday  when 
we  are  not  permitted  to  hear  music?  "  asks  the  EveningSun  :  and 
The   Times  remarks  that  while  the    Sunday-amusements  law  is 


being  so  strictly  enforced  the  liquor  law  remains  nearly  a  dead 
letter.  "The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  law  is  to  enforce  it," 
quotes  Tht.  Evening  Mail,  and  The  Herald finds  consolation  in 
the  thought  that  ultimately  the  people  will  decide  the  matter  ac- 
cording to  their  real  wish,  whatever  that  may  be.  While  the 
Washington  Post  has  a  sigh  of  sympathy  for  "poor  little  old  New 
York"  in  her  novel  experience,  the  Philadelphia  Press  hardens  its 
heart  and  affirms  that  "it  was  high  time  for  the  courts  to  act."  else 
"in  another  decade  theaters  would  have  been  as  open  in  New  York 
as  in  Paris."  The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  remarks  thoughtfully  that 
"after  all.  it  may  do  New  York  good.  " 


THE   KING   OF  SWEDEN 

OSCAR   II.  of  Sweden,  whose  death  was  announced  last  week, 
appears  to  have  measured  up  very  closely  to  our  newspapers' 
ideas  of  what  a  king  should  be  ;    and  at  the  same  time,  according 


Fori;    GENERATIONS  OF   ROYALTY. 

Standing  are  Sweden"s  new  King,  Gustaf  V.,  and  the  Crown 
Prince,  Gustaf  Adolf.  Seated  is  the  late  King  Oscar  II.,  holding  the 
son  of  the  Crown  Prince. 

to  the  Hartford  Times,  he  was  "probably  the  best-loved  ruler  in 
Europe."  He  was  "not  alone  the  friend  of  his  people,  but  the 
friend  of  humanity,"  remarks  the  Washington  Post.  One  of  the 
most  cultured  men  in  Europe,  and  the  most  scholarly  of  modern 
monarchs,  he  was  also  a  profound  lover  of  peace,  his  justice  and 
impartiality  receiving  recognition  in  the  frequency  with  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  act  as  arbiter  in  international  disputes.  He 
decided  the  Samoan  question  in  1902,  and  was  proposed  as  final 
arbiter  in  the  Venezuelan  dispute  of  1S96.  A  poet,  orator,  and 
historian,  he  had,  in  addition  to  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter, unusual  distinction  of  appearance,  and  a  remarkable  record  for 
personal  bravery  and  prowess.  In  physique  and  in  character,  re- 
marks the  Philadelphia  Record,  he  was  "kingly  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,"  altho  "a  descendant  in  the  second  generation  of  Jean 
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Baptiste  Jules  Bernadotte,  the  son  of  a  French  notary,  and  the 
equally  lowly  born  Mile.  Clary."  "He  was  very  affable  and 
democratic  in  manner,"  says  the  New  York  Independent,  "accessi- 
ble to  the  humblest  of  his  subjects  and  to  foreign  visitors,"  and 
"preferring  to  walk  about  the  streets  or  use  the  street-cars  rather 
than  to  drive  in  state."  He  was  great  as  a  king,  remarks  the  New 
York  American,  "because  he  did  not  seem  a  king  at  all,  but  only 
a  higher  type  of  man  "  ;  and  the  Chicago  Post  thinks  that  in  no 
country,  other  than  Sweden,  will  his  death  cause  "so  deep  and  so 
wide  a  sorrow "  as  in  the  United  States.  Says  the  New  York 
Commercial: 

"A  more  nearly  ideal  king  has  never  lived,  and  in  his  death 
latter-day  monarchy  loses  a  type  of  potentate  that  is  not  likely  ever 
to  be  reproduced  within  the  lives  of  the  very  youngest  of  this  day 
and  generation.  The  trend  is  all  in  the  opposite  direction — the 
rule  of  the  strong-hand  monarch,  or  else  the  rule  of  the  people,  a 
pure  democracy.  Soldier,  author,  diplomat,  poet,  mediator,  musi- 
cian, orator,  philologist,  scientist,  patron  of  the  arts,  philanthro- 
pist, statesman,  king,  Oscar  II.  was  altogether  a  most  remarkable 
man.  He  would  have  been  such  beyond  all  doubt  had  his  French- 
man great-grandfather  never  have  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of 
the  childless  King  Charles  XIII.  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  As  it 
was,  Fate  made  him  one  in  a  line  of  illustrious  kings  originated  in 
the  peasantry  of  the  inheritors  of  ancient  Gaul,  and  he  fitted  him- 
self into  his  destiny  as  no  other  king  of  modern  times  has  done  it. 

"  Tf  King  Gustaf  V.  does  half  as  well,  he  will  merit  the  plaudits, 
the  respect,  the  love  of  his  people." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  reminds  us  that  King  Oscar  died  a  dis- 
appointed man  because  of  his  failure,  two  years  ago,  to  hold  Nor- 
way to  his  throne.  But,  as  the  New  York  World  remarks,  he  had 
at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  "had  lost  one-third  of 
his  subjects  only  to  make  of  them  friends." 


THE  FILIPINO  COMMISSIONERS 

'  I  "HE  appearance  at  Washington  of  the  two  new  delegates  from 


I 


the  Philippines  will  stimulate,  the  New  York  Tribune  hopes, 


"a  more  generous  and  enlightened  treatment  of  the  Filipinos  by 
Congress."  The  new  delegates  are  Benito  Legarda  and  Pablo 
Ocambo,  the  former  a  friend  of  the  American  regime  and  the  latter 
an  Aguinaldist.  Each  receives  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year  from  our 
Government,  with  $2,000  additional  to  cover  all  expenses.  The 
Tribune  says  they  will  "sit  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,"  but 
the  Springfield  Republican  finds  nothing  to  warrant  such  a  state- 
ment in  the  act  providing  for  them,  which  merely  says  that  the 
commissioners  "shall  be  entitled  to  an  official  recognition  as  such 
by  all  departments."     The  Kepublicati  continues  : 

"  So  far  as  the  law  indicates,  the  two  commissioners  will  not  even 
have  the  right  of  petition  in  Congress,  such  as  all  American  citi- 
zens enjoy.  They  may  appear,  and  doubtless  will  appear,  before 
congressional  committees,  after  being  invited,  but  never  will  they 
thus  appear  by  right. 

"  What  'recognition  as  such  by  all  departments  '  may  amount  to 
one  hesitates  to  say.  There  is  something  humorous  about  it. 
When  Congressmen  appear  at  the  departments  they  can  command 
some  slight  attention  because  they  have  votes  in  one  House  or  the 
other  and  also  they  represent  the  votes  at  home  that  make  and 
unmake  administrations.  The  honorable  resident  commissioners 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  will  represent  nothing  of  the  sort,  and 
their  influence  at  the  departments  is  not  likely  to  upset  the.-  estab- 
:d  balance  of  power. 

"The  resident  commissionerships  impress  one  at  the  outset  as  a 
kind  of  shallow  farce,  yet  if  these  offices  have  the  effect  of  im- 
proving our  relations  with  the  Philippine  Islands  through  the  con- 
tact which  the  commissioners  may  establish  with  the  Washington 
Government  and  the  members  oi  Congress,  their  creation  will  have 
been  justified.  Evidently  much  will  depend  upon  the  character 
and  ability  of  the  commissioners  themselves.  It  is  very  gratify- 
ing that  the  men  chosen  to  go  to  Washington  appear  to  be  of  the 
best  type  of  Filipinos,  altho  they  represent  different  political 
aspirations. 


"Mr.  Legarda,  who  was  selected  by  the  Philippine  Commission 
at  Manila,  is  a  conservative  and  a  long-time  office-holder  under  the 
American  regime.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  the  independence 
idea,  and  consequently  he  will  represent  anybody  but  his  own  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  Mr.  Ocambo,  who  was  chosen  by  the  Filipino 
Assembly,  will  be  the  real  representative  of  popular  sentiment  in 
the  islands.  As  the  New  York  Times  says,  he  is  an  '  ex-rebel.' 
That  is,  Mr.  Ocambo  fought  for  the  Filipinos  while  their  land  was 
being  conquered,  and  when  it  had  been  conquered  and  he  had 
served  his  time  at  Guam,  he  returned  to  his  home  and  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  In  his  own  way  each  of  the  commissioners 
will  serve,  as  he  believes,  the  best  interests  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

"Will  Congress  this  winter  give  the  commissioners  an  exhibition 
of  its  heartfelt  interest  in  Philippine  welfare  by  enacting  the  Phil- 
ippine tariff  law?  The  commissioners  can  do  nothing  but  sit 
around  and  perhaps  plead  for  markets  for  their  people.  Will  Con- 
gress grant  them  an  open  door?  " 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  PACIFIC  CRUISE 

MYSTIFICATION  and  uneasiness  have  persistently  mani- 
fested themselves  in  the  Eastern  press,  especially  in  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  New  York  journals,  ever  since  the  plan  of 
sending  the  entire  fleet  to  the  Pacific  was  first  broached.  "No- 
body seems  to  know  what  is  the  true  purpose  of  the  move,"  they 
complain,  and  when  they  are  not  worrying  over  it  as  a  menace  to 
peace  in  the  Far  East  they  are  quoting  expert  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  even  regarded  as  a  practise  cruise  the  undertaking  is  a  blun- 
der. Now  no  less  an  authority  than  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  whose 
knowledge  of  navies  has  gained  him  a  world-wide  reputation,  tells 
us  not  only  that  the  [practise  entailed  affords  an  ample  and  ade- 
quate reason  for  the  cruise,  but  that  this  practise  is  "imperative," 
and  should  have  been  sought  sooner.  Writing  in  The  Scientific 
American  on" The  True  Significance  of  the  Pacific  Cruise,"  he 
describes  its  "  effect  upon  the  imagination  of  several  journals  "  as 
approaching  "the  border-line  of  insanity."  As  to  the  possibility 
of  offense  to  Japan,  he  says:  "Let  it  be  said  at  once,  definitely 
and  definitively,  that  there  is  in  international  law  or  in  interna- 
tional comity  absolutely  no  ground  of  offense  to  any  state,  should 
another  state,  neighbor  or  remote,  see  fit  to  move  its  navy  about 
its  own  coasts  in  such  manner  as  it  pleases."     To  quote  further : 

"  The  experiment — for  such  it  is  until  it  has  become  experience 
—should  have  been  made  sooner  rather  than  be  now  postponed. 
That  it  was  not  sooner  attempted  has  been,  probably,  because  the 
growth  of  the  Navy  has  only  now  reached  the  numbers,  suffi- 
ciently homogeneous,  to  make  the  movement  exhaustively  in- 
structive  

"  The  movement  of  the  United  States  battle  fleet  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  coast  is  in  the  highest  sense  practical,  because 
it  is  precisely  the  kind  of  movement  which  the  fleet  of  any  nation 
may,  and  usually  will,  be  required  to  make  in  war.  It  is  further 
practical,  because  the  United  States  has  a  Pacific  as  well  as  an 
Atlantic  coast,  and  has  not  a  navy  large  enough  to  be  divided 
safely  between  them.  The  question  is  at  least  debatable,  whether 
for  the  near  future  the  Pacific  is  not  the  greater  center  of  world 
interest ;  as  it  certainly  is,  with  regard  to  our  own  military  neces- 
sities, one  of  greater  exposure  than  the  Atlantic.  ". 

"No  amount  of  careful  prearrangement  in  an  office  takes  the 
place  of  doing  the  thing  itself.  It  is  surely  a  safe  generalization, 
that  no  complicated  scheme  of  action,  no  invention  was  ever  yet 
started  without  giving  rise  to  difficulties  which  anxious  care  had - 
failed  to  foresee.  If  challenged  to  point  out  the  most  useful  lesson ' 
the  fleet  may  gain,  it  may  be  not  unsafe  to  say  :  its  surprizes,  the 
unexpected.  If  we  can  trust  press  reports,  surprize  lias  already 
begun  in  the  home  ports.  The  fleet  apparently  has  not  been  able 
to  get  ready  as  soon  as  contemplated.  If  so,  it  will  be  no  small 
gain  to  tin;  Government  to  know  the  several  hitches;  each  small, 
but  cumulative 

"In  my  estimation,  therefore,  the  matter  stands  thus:  In  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke — than  whom  I  know  no  sounder  au- 
thority, because  while  non-professional   lie  has  been  for  a  genera- 
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tion  a  most  accurate  observer  and  appreciative  student  of  military 
and  naval  matters — the  United  States  Navy  now  stands  second  in 
power  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  it  is  not  strong  enough  to 
be  divided  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  Both  are  part 
of  a  common  country;  both  ther  fore  equally  entitled  to  defense. 
It  follows  inevitably  that  the  fleet  should  be  always  ready,  not  only 
in  formulated  plan,  but  by  acquired  experience,  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  rapidity — according  to  the  definition  of  mobility  before 
suggested — from  one  coast  to  the  other,  as  needed.  That  facility 
obtained,  both  coasts  are  defended  in  a  military  sense.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  that  an  enemy  may  not  do  some  flying  injury — serious 
injury — but  that  no  large  operation  against  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States  can  prosper,  unless  the  enemy  command  the  sea  ;  and  that 
he  can  not  do,  to  any  effect,  if  within  three  months  a  superior 
United  States  force  can  appear.  .  .  .  Such  mobility  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  a  familiarity  with  the  ground,  and  with  the  methods 
to  be  followed,  such  as  Nelson  by  personal  experience  had  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  of  the  West  Indies ;  of  the  facilities  they  of- 
fered, and  the  obstacles  they  presented.  Such  knowledge  is  ex- 
perimental, gained  only  by  practise.  It  is  demonstrable,  there- 
fore, that  the  proposed  voyage  is  in  the  highest  degree  practical ; 
not  only  advisable,  but  imperative.  Nor  should  it  be  a  single 
spasm  of  action,  but  a  recurrent  procedure  ;  for  admirals  and  cap- 
tains go  and  come,  and  their  individual  experience  with  them. 
Why  not  annual?  The  Pacific  is  as  good  a  drill  ground  as  the 
Atlantic." 


"THEODORE  ROOSEVELT— DESTROYER" 

r*HESE  words,  in  large  black-faced  type,  form  the  heading  of 
*■  a  quarter-page  newspaper  advertisement  by  means  of  which 
a  recent  arrival  in  the  magazine  world  makes  its  bid  for  public  at- 
tention. The  advertisement,  which  is  displayed  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  tells  whoever  reads  that  years  of  patient 
toil  must  go  to  the  building  up  of  what  President  Roosevelt  "has 
already  torn  down"  ;  that  "it  will  take  millions  of  idle  machines 
and  miles  of  hungry  bread-lines  [to  pay  the  price  of  atonement  if 
his  destructive  policies  are  permitted  to  continue"  ;  that  his  poli- 
cies "threaten  to  paralyze  every  line  of  legitimate  business — they 
threaten  your  salary,  your  savings,  your  job  "  ;  that  his  life,  his 
writings,  and  his  utterances  "breathe  only  the  thought  of  destruc- 
tion— destruction  of  animal  life,  of  human  life,  and  of  the  liberty, 
the  property,  and  the  reputations  of  men."  "Should  your  child," 
it  asks,  "  be  robbed  of  its  bread  because  of  the  misdeed  of  a  trust 
or  a  railroad?  "  And  it  goes  on  to  say,  in  effect,  that  if  you  want 
more  of  this  sort  of  literature  you  will  find  it  in  the  December  issue 


of  The  American  Business  Man,  of  Chicago.  Turning  to  that 
publication  we  find  four  articles  which,  taken  together,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  sweeping  frontal  attack  upon  the  stronghold  of  the 
President's  popularity.  In  the  opening  page,  the  editors — in  spe- 
cial type,  double-leaded — deride  Mr.  Roosevelt's  claim  to  be  a 
champion  and  apostle  of  the  "square  deal."     To  quote  in  part : 

"  Is  it  the  Square  Deal  when  a  President  of  the  United  States 
incites  the  public  into  a  clamor  that  winds  up  in  panic?  Is  it  the 
Square  Deal  when  a  President  takes  cases  out  of  the  courts  and 
tries  them  from  the  rear  platform  of  his  train?  Is  it  the  Square 
Deal  when  a  President  swings  and  smashes  his  big  stick  and  tears 
down  industries  that  took  years  of  patient  effort  to  build  up?  Is 
it  the  Square  Deal  when  a  President  uses  his  high  position  for 
personal  vituperation  and  vilification? 

"  Did  that  steamboat  captain  who  was  discharged  by  telegraph 
at  the  instigation  of  the  President,  and  who  was  later,  at  a  court 
of  law,  found  guiltless — did  he  get  the  Square  Deal? 

"  Does  the  workingman  who  is  thrown  out  of  his  job  because  of 
dull  times  which  follow  this  Presidential  tirade  and  talk — does  this 
workingman  get  the  Square  Deal? 

"Is  it  a  Square  Deal  for  his  employer? 

"And  the  merchant,  the  clerk,  the  superintendent,  the  book- 
keeper, the  jobber,  the  traveling  man — every  man  in  business  who 
is  made  to  suffer 'along  with  the  guiltv  ' — is  theirs  the  Square 
Deal? 

"Who  gets  the  Square  Deal?  The  trust  does  not  get  it,  when 
its  property  is  confiscated  because  of  a  bloodless  crime.  The  rail- 
road does  not  get  it  when  it  is  fined  $5,000  for  a  45-cent  rebate. 
The  bank  does  not  get  it  when  the  Presidential  destruction  of 
public  confidence  threatens  its  safety.  The  manufacturer,  the 
merchant  does  not  get  it.  The  workingman  does  not  get  it.  And 
this  in  a  country  where  without  the  interference  of  the  President, 
the  Square  Deal  would  be  a  mechanical,  an  automatic  fact !  " 

Next "  A  Washington  Correspondent  "  draws  an  alarming  picture 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  exercising  an  "autocratic  control  of  the  whole 
American  press."  We  are  given  to  understand  that  our  newspaper 
editors,  like  the  essayists  of  Louis  XIV. \s  court,  are  subserviently 
ready  "to  reflect  the  glory  of  their  master  or  refrain  from  dipping 
their  pens  in  anything  but  honey."  And  after  all,  we  are  told,  the 
public  is  to  blame.     Thus  : 

"  It  is  through  the  press  of  the  country  that  the  occupant  of  the 
White  House  really  wields  his  greatest  power.  No  master  ever 
was  a  hero  to  his  valet,  and  neither  did  there  ever  live  a  court 
jester  who  recognized  divinity  in  a  king.  By  the  same  token,  the 
number  of  newspaper  correspondents  in  Washington  who  would 
not  like  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  President  can  be  counted  on  the 


fingers  of  one  hand.  But  what  would  you,  when  editors,  governed 
by  the  temper  of  their  hypnotized  subscribers,  are  forced  to  pros- 
titute themselves  and  permit  nothing  but  adulation  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  appear  in  print ! 

"  l'ublic  opinion  is  a  curious  thing.  It  may  veer  in  a  night,  or  it 
may  stand  seemingly  as  firm  as  Gibraltar.  In  the  case  of  the 
present  Administration,  and  in  spite  of  blunders  that  would  have 
damned  any  other  Chief  Executive,  it  has  blown  steadily  from  the 
one  quarter  for  seven  long  years." 

The  writer  asserts  that  by  his  recent  advocacy  of  the  removal  of 
the  duty  on  pulp-wood  the  President  has  still  more  firmly  "bound 
the  newspapers  to  his  chariot-wheel."  On  other  pages  Mr.  Jay 
Howard  Russell  classifies  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  by  nature  "  a  destroyer, 
and  not  an  upbuilder,"  and  another  writer  discusses  "Theodore 
Roosevelt — The  Greatest  Living  Press  Agent." 

Has  President  Roosevelt's  popularity  suffered  such  diminution 
of  late  as  to  justify,  as  a  business  proposition,  this  widely  adver- 
tised attack?  Or  does  the  December  issue  of  The  American 
Business  Man  reveal,  as  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  asserts,  a  violent  recrudescence  of  the  "great  conspiracy  " 
against  the  "  Roosevelt  policies"?  In  this  connection  it  maybe 
interesting  to  note  that  the  most  direct  and  acrid  of  all  the  New 
York  Sufi's  recent  onslaughts  upon  the  President  was  delivered  at 
the  very  moment  that  the  much-discust  advertisement  made  its 
appearance.  In  this  attack — which  The  World  characterizes  as 
"studiously  shocking  and  offensive" — The  Sun  asserts  that  "a 
more  conscienceless  or  more  reckless  demagog  [than  President 
Roosevelt]  never  afflicted  this  country,"  and  it  sneers  at  his  recent 
message  as  "the  lucubrations  of  a  mind  unhinged." 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  "  the  conspiracy  " — which  The  Times 
and  TJie  Post  mention  only  to  ridicule — we  are  told  by  The  Trib- 
une's dispatch  that  the  extensive  publicityr  given  to  the  "  Theodore 
Roosevelt — Destroyer  "  advertisement  must  have  been  purchased 
at  a  price  of  not  less  than  $200,000.     We  read  further : 

"  It  is  naturally  assumed  that  such  a  sum  could  not  have  been 
expended  by  a  small  publisher  or  by  any  firm  of  poor  men,  and  the 
circumstance  is  declared  to  be  the  natural  outcome  of  that  'con- 
spiracy 'which  was  so  frankly  described  by  a  convivial  guest  at  the 
now  famous  Bourne  dinner  of  last  spring 

"The  wholesale  manner  in  which  the  'Theodore  Roosevelt — 
Destroyer'  advertisement  is  being  circulated,  the  suddenly  swollen 
bank  accounts  of  certain  politicians  who  are  working  against  the 
Roosevelt  type  of  Republicanism,  and  the  editorials  in  certain 
newspapers  are  all  pointed  to  as  clearly  indicative  of  the  deter- 
mination of  certain  interests  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the 
policies  for  which  the  President  has  stood — a  determination  to  re- 
lieve certain  violators  of  the  law  on  a  magnificent  scale  from  the 
constant  peril  of  imprisonment  which  now  menaces  them.  The 
President  is  convinced  that  but  for  the  ruling  of  a  certain  judge  he 
would  have  already  placed  certain  wealthy  men  behind  the  bars, 
and  he  appreciates  to  the  full  the  anxiety  he  has  occasioned  to 
every  man  who  regards  the  violation  of  the  law  as  essential  to  his 
financial  success.  He  is  determined  that,  if  it  lies  in  him,  there 
shall  be  selected  to  succeed  him  a  candidate  who  will  be  in  thor- 
ough accord  with  his  policy  of  enforcing  the  law,  and  the  use  of 
abundant  funds  to  defeat  his  purpose  occasions  him  no  anxiety,  as 
he  is  confident  that  once  the  great  body  of  the  people  realize  the 
facts  the  most  lavish  expenditures  of  money  will  prove  of  no 
avail." 

The  Chicago  'Tribune  reports  that  its  publication  of  the  adver- 
tisement in  question  drew  angry  protests  from  its  readers.     The 
v  York   World,  taking  up    The  Sun's  reference  to  President 
Roosevelt's  mental  condition,  says  : 

"There  never  was  a  President  in  the  White  House  who  was  a 
shrewder  politician,  whose  mind  was  less  unhinged  or  more  ca- 
pable of  withstanding  any  tension,  strain,  or  burden  to  which  it 
might  be  subjected.  His  physical,  mental,  nervous,  temperamental 
strength  is  little  less  tha.  marvelous.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt's  mind  is 
unhinged,  Cromwell  was  a  chattering  imbecile  and  Napoleon  died 
from  the  effects  of  paresis. 

"The  President's  unreasoning  admirers  and  unreasoning  oppo- 


nents refuse  to  see  that  there  are  actually  two  Roosevelts.  One  of 
them  is  an  amazingly  resourceful,  calculating  politician,  not  over- 
accurate  or  overscrupulous  or  overtruthful,  set  ing  clearly  what  he 
\\  ishes  to  accomplish  and  notovernice  in  the  means  he  employs  to 
reach  his  ends. 

"The  other  Roosevelt  shares  Lincoln's  mastering  desire  to  serve 
the  people  and  leave  a  name  that  will  shine  forever  in  American 
history.  This  is  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  has  grappled  with 
trusts  and  corporations,  terrorized  cowardly  Wall  Street,  smashed 
the  mean  money  power,  and,  but  for  Cortelyou,  Bacon,  and  Root, 
has  almost  broken  the  shameful  alliance  between  predatory  plutoc- 
racy and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"This  is  the  Roosevelt  that  appeals  so  effectively  to  the  imag- 
ination of  the  masses.  .  .  .  The  two  Roosevelts  must  be  consid- 
ered together." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 

The  Sunday  comic  supplements  will  be  allowed  to  continue.  The  law  is 
against  amusements. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  Pittsburg  Stock  Exchange,  which  has  been  closed  more  than  a  month, 
doesn't  seem  to  be  missed. — The  Philadelphia  Press. 

A  LOT  o£  Illinois  legislators  are  looking  forward  with  some  anxiety  to  the 
resurrection  day  of  the  direct  primary  law. — The  Chicago  Post. 

Senator  Bailey  says  "Congress  doesn't  understand  the  money  question." 
However,  it  seems  to  vnderstand  it  well  enough  to  know  how  to  raise  its  own 
sal?ry. — The  Washington  Post. 

NeW  York  is  proudly  exhibiting  a  mummy  4,000  years  old  because  it  came 
from  Egypt,  but,  strangely  enough,  it  shows  little  veneration  for  its  prehistoric 
horse-cars. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

A  Florida  paper  thinks  the  President  should  say  something  to  encourage  that 
Texas  man  who  is  the  father  of  forty-two  children.  Presidential  encouragement 
does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  in  that  case. — Omaha  Bee. 

Governor  Comer,  oi  Alabama,  still  has  a  batch  of  unsigned  bills  on  hand. 
Possibly  in  an  emergency  United  States  Judge  Thomas  Goode  Jones  can  still 
dig  up  a  few  unsigned  restraining  orders. — The  New  York  World. 

I:i  the  Atlanta  Constitution  "Uncle  Remus"  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  a  remarkable  man,  ard  so  is  his  wife."  Evidently  a  White  House 
dinner  has  a  tendency  to  cause  slips  of  the  tongue. — The  Washington  Post. 

Especially  in  Pittsburg. — Mr.  Carnegie  says  a  man's  usefulness  is  just  be- 
ginning at  the  age  of  seventy.  There  are  plenty  of  workingmen  who  would  be 
glad  if  their  employers  would  look  at  the  matter  in  the  same  light. — Washington 
Post. 

The  precipitation  of  a  free  fight  in  theDouma  the  other  day  indicates  that  the 
Russian  Autocrat  has  not  yet  dared  to  be  autocratic  enough  to  introduce  Speaker 
Cannon's  rules  for  the  government  of  his  legislature. — New  Orleans  Times-Demo- 
crat. 


KICKED    OUT. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  3.  -Swarthmore  College  will  reject  the  mil- 
lions offered  it  by  Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes,  the  eccentric  Quakeress,  who 
bequeathed  them  to  the  institution  on  condition  that  it  give  up  all  in- 
tercollegiate athletic  contests,  and  particularly  all  football.— News 
item.  — Sullivant  in  the  New  York  American. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


HOW  STOLYPINE  RUNS  THE  DOUMA 

WI I  i  LE  the  aims  of  the  Douma  itself  seem  to  be  largely  of  a 
vague  and  unpractical  character,  those  of  Mr.  Stolypine 
are  very  plain.  His  object  is  to  propose  a  budget,  and  to  have  the 
Russian  Parliament  pass  it.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Russian  Premier 
is  perfectly  willing  to  temporize.  He  must  establish  the  foreign 
credit  of  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  floating  those  loans  without 
which  it  is  impossible  for  Russia  financially  to  live.  This  he  can 
not  do  in  Europe  without  the  support  of  the  Russian  Parliament. 
Russian  finances  at  present  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and, 
after  going  into  elaborate  calculations  with  regard  to  the  revenue 
of  the  Czar's  Government  and  stating  the  inevitable  expenses  for 
1908,  the  London  Economist  declares  "thus  both  ends  won't  meet 
by  a  distance  of  about  78,000,000  rubles  ($39,780,000)  of  perma- 
nent expenses."  The  Economist  has,  however,  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Stolypine's  budget  will  be  passed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  thus  gives  the  grounds  for  its  opinion  : 

"The  present  Conservative  (or,  rather,  reactionary)  Douma, 
composed  mostly,  as  it  is,' of  landowners  whose  own  careless  man- 
ner of  life  is  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  the  present  misery  of 
Russia,  is  just  in  the  humor  to  pass  the  budget  without  examining 
it  at  all,  if  only  to  show  their  childlike  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  their  detestation  of  these  liberal  lawyers  and  mournful 
economists  who  are  eternally  criticizing  and  objecting." 

Yet  in  its  very  first  debate  the  new  Douma  came  to  such  a  dead- 
lock as  might  have  provoked  its  dissolution.  The  Right  objected 
to  the  use  of  the  word  "constitution  "  in  the  reply  to  the  Czar's 
address,  evidently  thinking  the  Czar  did  not  care  to  be  reminded 
of  it ;  while  the  Left  objected  just  as  strenuously  to  the  use  of  the 


THE   RUSSIAN    BLUEBEARD. 

Nicholas— "  Horrors  !    I  no  sooner  bring  home  my  third  wife 
than  these  dreadful  signs  of  warning  appear." 

— Humoristische  Blaetter  (Vienna). 

word  "autocracy,"  on  the  idea  that  a  government  could  not  be 
autocratic  and  constitutional  at  the  same  time.  The  situation  be- 
came so  strained  as  almost  to  justify  Maxime  Kovalsky's  state- 
ment in  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris)  that  the  third  Douma  is  "impos- 


sible."    Finally,  however,   the  dispute  was  adjusted  by  omitting 
both  words. 

if  they  thought  this  settled  the  matter,  however,  they  never  made 
a  greater  mistake,  for,  as  the  press  relate,  no  sooner  was  the  reply 
delivered  to  the  Czar  than  Premier  Stolypine  appeared  upon  the 
scene  and  read  a  declaration  in  which  he  repeatedly  referred  to 
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Nicholas— "I  am  rather  afraid  of  her,  but  she'll  melt  away  when 
the  spring  comes,  like  her  sisters."  —Hire  1  Paris). 

the  "autocracy,"  amid  wild  cheers  from  the  Right,  and  never  ut- 
tered the  word  "constitution  "  once.  "The  autocracy,"  he  said, 
"exists  as  a  supreme  power  to  which  the  Czar  will  resort  when- 
ever the  safety  of  Russia  demands  it."  He  declared  his  intern  ion 
of  presenting  to  the  third  Louma"the  same  bills,  including  the 
budget,  as  were  presented  to  the  second  Douma,"  and  virtually 
told  the  Douma  it  must  approve  them.  "The  representative  sys- 
tem," he  added  warningly,  "was  granted  by  the  Autocrat,  and  the 
autocratic  power  ever  watches  over  the  welfare  of  Russia  and  will 
be  exercised  in  moments  of  danger."  The  Premier  promised  at 
the  same  time  to  introduce  measures  for  agrarian  relief,  for  main- 
taining the  rights  of  private  property,  for  local  government  reform, 
state  insurance  for  workingmen,  and  measures  of  relief  for  the 
clergy  ;  but  the  Socialist  Hum  unite  1  Paris)  asks  :  "What  do  the^e 
concessions  amount  to,  made,  as  they  are,  by  the  bond-slaves  of 
absolutism,  who  dream  of  nothing  less  than  the  bloody  restoration 
of  unlimited  autocracy?  " 

This  quarrel  over  constitutionalism  and  autocracy  has  thrown 
the  Russian  press  into  a  frenzy  of  recrimination.  The  Russkoe 
Znamya  (St.  Petersburg),  which  marked  its  pages  with  a  black 
cross  while  the  second  Douma  was  in  session,  as  an  intimation 
that  it  ought  to  be  dissolved,  now  denounces  the  Right  as  traitor- 
ous for  allowing  the  elimination  of  the  word  "  autocracy  "  from  the 
address.  The  A'ovoye  Vremya.  too.  brands  as  "perjurers  "  the  256 
deputies  who  conspired  to  rob  the  Czar  of  his  prerogatives.  Hut 
the  St.  Petersburg  organs  of  the  Left,  the  Russ  and  the  TovariscA, 
indulged  in  such  heated  remarks  on  the  other  side  that  they  were 
supprest  by  the  Government. 

Meanwhile  the  Russkoe  Tribune  publishes  a  statement  which 
would  imply  that  the  Douma  is  threatened  by  other  foes  than  the 
bureaucracy.  The  omission  of  the  word  "constitution  "  from  the 
address,  we  are  told,  has  caused  great  anger  and  excitement.  This 
paper  informs  us  that  the  revolutionary  Socialists  are  distributing 


a  circular  in  which  the  Douma  is  denounced 
as  a  non-representative  body,  as  a  "grotesque  " 
outcome  of  an  autocratic  coup  d'/tat.  War 
is  declared  against  the  power  of  the  autoc- 
racy ;  and  of  this  revolutionary  Socialist 
circular,  containing  nine  sections,  the  Paris 
Matin  declares  : 

"This  circular,  disseminated  in  all  the  in- 
dustrial centers  and  in  every  corner  of  the 
Empire  where  intelligent  peasants  are  to  be 
found,  will  furnish  data  for  a  formidable  agi- 
tation, which  will  undoubtedly  end  in  the  dis- 
solution of  the  third  Douma  by  the  will  of  the 
people." — Translations  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


GUESSING  AT  THE  MOROCCO  PUZZLE 

— Why  France  should  thrust  her  hand  into 
what  the  Gaulois  (Paris)  calls  the  "  Moroccan 
wasps'  nest,"  where  a  Moorish  "holy  war" 
against  all  Europeans  is  now  threatened,  is  a 
puzzle  to  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  un- 
less France  thinks  Germany  will  connive  at 
her  conquest  of  Morocco.  The  Paris  Soleil 
announces  that  the  connivance  of  Germany  has  been  already  ob- 
tained and  that  Clemenceau  and  von  Buelow  have  thus  made  an 
agreement  by  which  France  is  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  Morocco  on 
condition  of  furnishing  a  loan  by  which  the  overstrained  treasury 
of  the  German  Government  may  be  relieved.  The  Soleil  plainly 
declares : 

"Such  is  the  odious  plan  to  which  Mr.  Clemenceau  has  lent  him- 
self, and  in  which  he  is  backed  by  the  Ministry  and  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  under  the  dictation  of  a  politico-financial  syndi- 
cate by  whose  means  he  can  make  a  loan  to  Germany.  .  .  .  The 
whole  radical  press  will  soon  be  raising  a  sentimental  song  over 
the  rapprochement  between  France  and  Germany,  in  order  to 
facilitate  a  loan  to  William,  under  one  form  or  another,  in  expecta- 
tion that  the  scheme  will  be  officially  admitted  at  Paris." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  *Lis  connection  a  recent  speech  by  the 
German  Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag,  in  which  he  said  : 

"Germany  has  no  reason  to  place  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
French  action,  especially  as  it  has  not  so  far  infringed  the  provi- 


MR.    KHOMIAKOF, 

President  of  the  third  Douma.  He  is  a 
large  landed  proprietor.  His  father  was  the 
noted  Slavophil  poet. 


THE    MOROCCO    AFFAIR. 

Clemenceau— "A  Holy  War,  did  you  say? 
enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  with  the  Pope." 


Heavens !    I've  had 
—Hire  (Paris J. 


sion  of  the  Algeciras  Convention  nor  encroached  upon  the  rights 
of  other  Powers.  After  taking  such  an  attitude  as  this  it  naturally 
becomes  incumbent  on  the  German  Government  to  maintain  a  re- 
served silence.  I  will  therefore  in  this  place  abstain  from  any 
detailed  reference  to  certain  aspects  of  French  procedure  at  Casa- 
blanca."— Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ANOTHER  TOTTERING  LIT- 
TLE THRONE 

A  LPHONSE  DAUDET  wrote  a  novel 
■*»■  called  "Kings  in  Exile,"  in  which  he 
recounted  the  adventures  in  Paris  of  certain 
minor  European  monarchs,  who  were  more  or 
less  unwilling  absentees  from  their  several 
capitals.  Carlos,  of  Portugal,  is  not  exactly 
in  exile,  tho  removed  from  public  life  in  Lis- 
bon, and  confined  to  his  palace  for  fear  of 
meeting  a  bomb  in  the  street.  King  Leopold, 
of  Belgium,  is  really  an  exile  from  Brussels, 
where  he  is  at  serious  odds  with  his  Ministry, 
principally  on  account  of  his  alleged  malad- 
ministration of  the  Kongo.  Things  have  in- 
deed reached  such  a  pitch  that  his  abdica- 
tion, declares  the  Meuse  (Liege),  is  a  current 
topic  of  conversation.  The  Brussels  corre- 
spondent of  the  Liber  te  (Paris)  confirms  this 
item,  with  the  implication  that,  as  the  King 
has  piled  up  millions  from  his  Kongo  enter- 
prise, he  can  snap  his  fingers  at  a  throne. 
This  correspondent  writes  : 

'  The  court  circle  is  naturally  very  reserved  about  the  future  of 
King  Leopold,  but  a  person  of  some  intelligence  informs  me  that 
we  must  not  be  surprized  if  something  sensational  should  happen 
within  a  short  time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  King  has  made 
his  fortune  and  is  turning  it  into  cash.  This,  in  the  public  mind, 
is  connected  with  the  belief  that  his  abdication  is  imminent." 

The  reasons  why  Leopold  should  either  mend  his  royal  ways  or 
else  abdicate  are  stated  by  Paul  Janson,  Socialist  Deputy  for  the 
city  of  Brussels,  in  the  Belgian  Lower  Chamber.  He  makes  a  series 
of  accusations  against  his  sovereign  in  an  article  contributed  to  the 
Liberal  Xeue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna).  The  King  of  the  Belgians, 
we  are  told,  is  surrounded  by  a  camarilla  who  flatter  and  mislead 
him.  Of  them  Mr.  Janson  quotes  the  words  of  the  French  dram- 
atist- 
Infernal  flatterers,  you  whose  presence  brings 
Heaven's  direst  visitation  upon  kings. 

These  myrmidons  belong  to  the  Clerical  party,  we  are  told.  They 
brought  about  the  Kongo  difficulties,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : 

"  King  Leopold  in  1SS6  was  authorized  by  the  Belgian  Chamber 
to  assume  the  title  'Sovereign  of  the  Kongo  State,'  over  which 
he  now  rules  as  absolute  master  without  fear  of  outside  control. 
There  his  wish  and  will  are  law,  so  that  he  is  enabled  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  personal  proprietorship  there,  and  to  free  himself 
from  all  such  constitutional  safeguards  as  have  been  set  around 
the]  monarchy  for  its  own  good,  and  indeed  belong  to  the  very  es- 
sence of  parliamentary  government." 

Horace  says  that  when  once  a  dog  lias  tasted  carrion  he  can  not 
be  kept  from  it.  According  to  Mr.  Janson  the  Kongo  enterprise 
demoralized  Leopold,  and  he  went  from  bad  to  worse.  In  the  first 
place  he  began  to  think  himself  independent  of  his  people,  altho 
"the  Kongo  enterprise  would  have  been  impossible  without  the 
material,  moral,  and  financial  help  of  Belgium.  The  King  seemed 
quite  to  have  forgotten  this.  At  present  he  appears  to  believe 
that  he  alone  deserves  the  credit  of  founding  the  Kongo  Free  State." 

Now  that  he  has  enriched  himself  personally,  we  are  told,  Leo- 
pold is  willing  Belgium  should  annex  the  Kongo  as  a  national 
colony.  There  is  one  serious  objection  to  this.  The  Kongo  is  in 
debt  to  those  who  bought  its  bonds,  and  the  Kongo  is  likely  to  be 
in  difficulties  ;  and  bankruptcy,  or  rather  repudiation,  seems  to  be 
impending  there.  Another  accusation  against  the  King  is  that  he 
will  not  attend  to  the  business  of  his  Kingdom.     To  quote  further  : 

"  The  King  is  now  abroad.     For  months  he  has  not  held  court 
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in  Belgium.  He  is  said  to  be  in  Cartaix,  but  no  one  had  seen  him 
there.  Then  we  are  told  he  is  at  Royat,  but  the  season  in  that 
place  is  long  past.  His  royal  communications  are  dated  from 
Royat,  from  Fontainebleau,  but  a  rumor  is  widely  current  that 
he  has  taken  a  splendid  palace  in  the  close  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
where  he  can  relieve  himself  from  the  burden  of  government." 

Everybody  in  Belgium  feels  the  remissness,  selfishness,  and  un- 
fitness of  their  sovereign.  Mr.  Janson  speaks  forebodingly  of  these 
circumstances  as  follows  : 

"  The  Monarchists  are  in  anguish,  the  independent  spirits  are 
in  revolt.  The  servants  of  the  King  carry  out  his  commands,  but 
do  not  conceal  their  unwillingness  to  do  so. 

"The  pigheaded,  selfish  monarch  stands  on  one  side,  and  the 
Parliament,  which  has  in  vain  striven  to  end  a  situation  of  which 
it  is  weary,  on  the  other.  And  now  the  crisis  has  reached  its  acutest 
stage." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


JAPAN'S  HEARTLESS  LABOR  SYSTEM 

SOME  writers  have  exprest  astonishment  that  the  Japanese 
laborer  and  artizan  should  so  eagerly  rush  to  the  ports  of 
the  Pacific  islands,  Canada,  and  California.  In  such  places  he 
is  scarcely  ever  treated  as  an  equal.  Sometimes  he  is  outraged 
and  ill-treated,  and  never  anything  more  than  tolerated.  Yet  still 
the  stream  of  immigrants  pours  on  from  the  Asiatic  to  the  Ameri- 
can shores  of  the  "Peaceful  Sea."  There  is  something  startling 
in  the  persistent  way  in  which  a  fertile  land,  filled  with  industries, 
and  not  at  present  overpopulated,  allows  the  blood  and  sinews  of 
its  people  to  seek  life  and  work  abroad. 

A  few  considerations,  however,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
will  make  this  mystery  clear.  Japan's  development  along  indus- 
trial lines  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  her  recent 
progress.  In  thirty  years  the  Japanese  have  leapt  from  simple  arts 
and  handicrafts  to  the  employment  of  the  most  elaborate  machin- 
ery. This  fact  has  attracted  attention  in  that  large  manufacturing 
center  of  England,  Manchester,  and  the  paper  cited  recently  dis- 
patched one  of  its  correspondents  to  inquire  into  the  labor  condi- 
tions in  the  factories,  mills,  and  dockyards  of  Nippon.  At  once 
this  correspondent,  whose  impressions  are  published  in  the  paper 
h"  •  epresented,  was  struck  by  the  distress  and  discontent  of  the 
...  coring  classes  whom  machinery  ha>  put  on  the  sheif.  This 
writer  says : 

"  The  sudden  and  drastic  effect  of  the  new  system  was  extremely 
oppressive  to  the  old  artizan  class,  who,  together  with  their  ancient 
patrons,  went  down  with  the  fall  of  feudalism,  and  the  process  of 
the  upheaval  in  society  then  begun  has  not  yet  run  its  course.  In 
Japan  the  handicraftsman  and  the  local  artist  succumbed  to  the 
era  of  machinery  with  a  suddenness  unknown  to  the  West.  Con- 
sequently her  ,  industrial  advance  has  been  marked  by  a  growing 
element  of  disaffection  that  now,  like  a  smoldering  fire,  is  at  any 
moment  ready  to  be  fanned  into  flames.  There  is  probably  no 
country  in  the  world  where  industrial  disquietude  is  more  general 
and  menacing  than  in  Japan  to-day." 

This  "  industrial  disquietude  "  is,  however,  aggravated  further 
by  many  other  causes.  The  inhumanity  of  the  whole  Japanese 
labor  system  is  appalling.     Thus  we  read  : 

"Nor  is  all  this  disaffection  due  to  the  agitation  of  those  de- 
prived of  an  accustomed  competence  by  the  increase  of  the  factory 
system  :  the  root  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  inhumanity  of  the  system 
itself.  Japanese  industrialism  is  a  soulless  machine  in  which  the 
worker  is  ground  to  a  degree  'tthat  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
country  where  those  that  bear  the  burden  of  industry  were  intelli- 
gently and  sufficiently  organized  to  protect  themselves.  And 
woman,  being  the  cheaper  vessel,  suffers  the  nethermost  weight  of 
it  all.  During  the  last  twelvemonths  there  has  hardly  been  a  week 
that  has  not  witnessed  some  exhibition  of  united  protest  against 
the  injustice  of  the  present  labor  conditions.  Strikes  and  other 
manifestations  of  discontent  have  broken  out  in  all  lines  of  indus- 
try and  among  all  classes  of  workers.     In  some  instances,  as  in 


the  case  of  the  miners,  the  outbreak  was  so  furious  as  to  result  in 
murderous  rioting  and  wanton  destruction  of  extensive  property." 

The  wage  system  in  Japan  is  oppressive.  Starvation  wages  are 
the  rule,  even  in  cotton-factories,  where  one  might  expect  "condi- 
tions of  labor  to  have  reached  the  most  modern  development." 
Yet  we  are  informed  by  this  writer : 

"Examine  the  labor  conditions  in  Tokyo,  where  the  highest 
wages  in  the  Empire  are  paid.  There  a  cotton-ginner  at  best  can 
make  only  a  shilling  [24  cents]  a  day,  and  over  most  of  the  country 
he  has  to  be  content  with  less.  Thousands  of  female  factory  oper- 
atives get  not  much  more  than  6d.  [12  cents]  a  day.  This  was 
hardly  a  living  wage  a  year  ago,  but  it  is  less  now.  The  highest 
wages  a  carpenter  can  command  are  2s.  [48  cents]  a  day,  tilers  get 
is.  8d.  [40  cents],  plasterers  is.  nd.  [46  cents],  bootmakers  is.  [24 
cents],  laborers  iod.  [20  cents].  When  we  turn  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  conditions  may  better  be  imagined  than 
described.  In  the  last  year  rice,  which  is  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial articles  of  food  to  a  Japanese,  went  up  in  price  to  double  the 
rate  of  the  twelve  months  before.  There  are  other  aspects  of  the 
system  still  more  menacing." 

The  hours  of  labor  in  Japan  are  uncontrolled  bylaw,  and  the 
condition  of  the  toilers  is  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  On  this  point 
we  quote  the  following  : 

"There  are  no  laws  regulating  the  hours  of  labor.  In  some 
cases,  as  on  railways,  twenty-four  consecutive  hours  are  the  rule. 


NEW    LOVER. 

Miss   China— "Mr.    Russ  is  a  good-for-nothing  enormity.    My 
dearest  is  dear,  dear  Yankee ! "  —Tokyo  Puck. 

This  excessive  strain  upon  the  workman  is  doubtless  responsible 
for  the  increasing  frequency  of  accidents  on  Japanese  railways. 
Often,  as  one  passes  a  station  at  night,  the  whole  staff  appears  to 
be  asleep,  and  probably  is.  Factory  operatives  usually  work  from 
7  A.M.  to  6  p.m.,  with  a  few  minutes  at  noon  for  a  bit  of  rice  to  eat. 
Many  of  the  factory  workers  are  women,  for  the  most  part  young 
girls,  and  these  suffer  much  from  the  constant  strain  of  time  and 
activity.  They  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  poorer  classes,  and  are 
usually  ignorant  and  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreman  or  em- 
ployer. It  is  said  that  the  lot  of  the  Japanese  factory  girl  is  the 
hardest  known  to  woman.  She  is  engaged  in  a  toil  that  is  physic- 
ally exhausting  ;  her  mere  pittance  keeps  her  underfed,  and  she  is 
without  either  protection  or  sympathy.  The  old  personal  feeling 
of  interest  and  responsibility  that  existed  between  employer  and 
employee  inpre-Restorationdayshas  disappeared  before  the  cease- 
less grind  of  modern  industrialism." 

Nor  are  there  any  extra  precautions  taken  to  protect  the  lives 
of  those  operatives  wh  >  are  engaged  in  dangerous  occupations. 
The  employers,  like  all  Japam  this  representative  of  The 
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Guardian,  attribute  no  value  to  human  life,  and  are  utterly  re- 
gardless of  their  employees'  safety.     His  words  are  thus  explicit : 

"To  a  foreigner  the  most  shocking  aspect  of  the  Japanese  indus- 
trial system  is  the  absolute  indifference  of  managers  to  the  unnec- 
essary risk  and  exposure  to  which  the  operatives  are  constantly 
subjected.  The  alarming  loss  of  life  that  results  from  accidents 
from  week  to  week  could  beyond  doubt  be  much  reduced  by  a  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  ordinary  dictates  of  humanity  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tecting workmen.  In  the  Mitsu  Bishi  naval  yards  at  Nagasaki  I 
have  often  wondered  how  the  thousands  there  employed  could  all 
crowd  into  a  few  lighters  to  be  ferried  across  the  harbor  every 
evening.  The  other  day  I  was  not  surprized  to  see  one  upset  and 
plunge  hundreds  of  struggling  men  and  women  into  the  sea,  re- 
sulting inconsiderable  loss  of  life.  In  an  Osaka  arsenal  hundreds 
of  women  were  employed  in  taking  the  powder  from  old  cartridges 
left  from  the  late  war ;  a  match  was  dropt,  causing  an  explosion 
that  killed  forty-nine  women  at  once,  and  the  consequent  fire  and 
explosions  killed  a  great  many  more.  There  was  no  supervision 
adequate  to  warn  the  women  of  the  danger  of  using  matches  in 
such  a  place.  Such  accidents  are  too  common  in  Japan  to  be 
justly  considered  unpreventable." 


MORE  "CHAOS"  IN   IRELAND 

'  I  "HE  land  troubles  of  Ireland  have  reached  a  point  of  aggrava- 
*■  tion  this  year  which  is  unprecedented  since  the  time  of  Par- 
nell.  Assassinations,  cattle-driving  and  conspiracies  among  the 
Irish  are  being  multiplied.  The  English  papers  are  full  of  ac- 
counts oi  such  disturbances.  Cattie-driving  is  the  outcome  of  the 
land  question.  The  land,  say  the  Irish  leaders,  is  given  to  cattle 
by  the  graziers,  instead  of  to  men.  Accordingly  midnight  raids 
are  made  in  which  the  cattle  are  driven  from  their  pastures  and 
scattered  over  the  country.  We  read  in  The  Evening  Standard 
and  St.  James's  Gazette  (London)  of  this  outrage  near  Athenry  : 

"A  man  and  his  mother,  an  old  lady,  whose  age  and  sex  might 
have  made  some  appeal  to  the  pity  of  the  most  brutal  blackguard- 
ism, were  shot  down  within  a  few  yards  of  the  church  door  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  salvo  of  cheers  and  jeers  by  the  crowd  of 
Irishmen  who  had  just  come  from  mass.  With  the  most  valid  ex- 
cuse imaginable  such  an  attack  reflects  the  spirit  not  of  men  but 
of  brutes,  not  of  a  civilized  country  but  of  a  savage  state.  And  in 
this  case  the  reason  for  shooting  was  that  this  man,  content  to  sur- 
render all  else,  desired  to  retain  as  an  integral  part  of  his  private 
demesne  a  portion  of  one  of  the  farms  he  had  owned,  as  resident 
landlord,  for  years  past.  .  .  .  Hunting  has  been  made  an  object  of 
terrorist  attack,  because  graziers  joined  in  what  was  a  national 
sport.  Ladies  have  been  beaten  with  sticks  and  pulled  off  their 
horses;  hounds  have  been  poisoned  ;  all  that  occurs  to  the  mind 
of  a  vindictive  savage  has  been  done  that  can  insure  the  loss  to 
Ireland  of  the  large  sums  spent  by  English  sportsmen  in  that  coun- 
try, and  of  the  employment  secured  inconsequence.  It  is  reported 
that  a  witness  who  gave  evidence  merely  as  an  expert  at  the  <  ilen- 
ahiery  trial  has  been  deprived  of  a  contract  with  a  local  authority 
in  Waterford,  simply  because  he  appeared  in  the  witness-box." 

Numberless  cases  of  cattle-driving  have  been  tried  i.i  which  the 
juries  refused  to  convict  on  the  most  direct  evidence.  This  con- 
dition of  things  is  charged  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Birrell,  Chief  Sec- 
retary' for  Ireland,  who  is  accused  by  the  English  press  of  treating 
the  matter  with  "jocosity,"  instead  of  earnestly  deprecating  and 
condemning  the  conspiracy  and  violence  of  the  Nationalists. 
Speaking  of  the  state  of  "chaos  "  into  which  Ireland  is  drifting  the 
Loudon  Outlook  remarks  : 

"It  is  in  deference  to  agitators  .  .  .  that  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment refuses  to  defend  private  property  and  to  enforce  an  elemen- 
tary respect  for  law  and  order  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Birrell  failed  with 
his  Conciliation  Bill  and  his  Irish  Council  Bill,  but  his  failure  in 
practical  Irish  administration  has  been  as  complete  and  far  more 
culpable.  Under  the  rule  of  this  amiable  amateur,  outrage  and 
disturbance,  as  the  engines  of  political  agitation,  have  rapidly  in- 
creased, while  he  himself  has  elevated  weakness  and  connivance 
and  compromise  into  positive  principles  of  state  policy.     Unless 


this  accomplished  purveyor  of  literary  bric-a-brac  is  speedily  re- 
moved from  a  position  for  which  he  was  never  ordained  by  nature, 
the  state  of  Ireland  will  go  from  bad  to  worse  and  the  excellent 
results  of  a  prolonged  Unionist  administration  will  be  entirely 
undone." 

Mr.  Birrell  is  thus  earnestly  appealed  to  by  The  Spectator 
(London) : 

"We  are  compelled  to  say— and  we  say  it  with  a  full  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility— that  the  state  of  Ireland  is  rapidly  drifting  into  a 
condition  of  social  disorder  of  a  kind  which  inflicts  the  crudest 
wrongs  upon  individuals,  and  is  a  menace  to  the  prosperity,  moral 
and  material,  of  the  whole  community.  ...  If  Mr.  Birrell  is  not 
willing  to  face  the  facts  and  retrace  his  steps,  then  not  only  will 
he  do  irreparable  injury  to  Ireland,  and  inflict  untold  miseries  upon 
her  people,  but  he  will  also  inflict  a  blow  of  the  severest  kind  upon 
the  Liberal  party,  and  upon  the  Government  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  members." 

Even  more  severe  is  the  anaignment  of  the  London  Times,  in 
which  we  read  : 

"What  is  to  be  said  also  of  the  fact  that  at  a  critical  point  in  the 
antigrazing  campaign,  when  certain  ringleaders  were  caught  red- 
handed  in  a  midnight  outrage,  convicted  before  the  resident  magis- 
trate, and  sentenced  (on  refusing  to  give  securities  for  good  be- 
havior) to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  they  were  promptly  released  by 
the  intervention  of  Mr.  Birrell  himself,  then  in  the  first  flush  of  his 
enthusiastic  reliance  upon  the  'ordinary  law  *?  How  long  are  peo- 
ple in  this  country  to  be  hoodwinked  by  the  assurances  of  a  minis- 
ter such  as  this?  Presently,  we  suppose,  we  shall  have  a  grave 
official  indorsement  of  Mr.  Redmond's  boast  at  Cardiff  two  days 
ago  that  Ireland  enjoys  'perfect  immunity  from  serious  crime.' 
especially,  we  suppose,  in  the  vicinity  of  Athenry." 

The  Yorkshire  Post  (York)  charges  the  Chief  Secretary  with 
"pusillanimous  incapacity";  and  the  amiable  comment  of  The 
Westminster  Gazette  (London)  is  exprest  in  a  "hope"  that  "it 
will  come  to  be  realized  in  Ireland  that  it  is  not  merely  the  cattle, 
but  also  the  Chief  Secretary,  who  is  to  be  driven  out." 

The  other  side  of  the  question  is  stated  by  The  Weekly  Free- 
man (Dublin).  Speaking  of  Mr.  Birrell's  refusal  to  prosecute 
Mr.  Grinnell.  a  conspicuous  cattle-driving  suspect,  this  Nationali  t 
organ  observes : 

"  Mr.  Birrell  will  not  prosecute  Mr.  Grinnell.  Wise  Mr.  Birrell. 
Let  him  only  prosecute  the  ranching  evil,  and  he  will  have  to 
prosecute  no  cattle-drivers.  He  will,  he  declares,  give  the  latter 
the  full  measure  of  the  ordinary  law.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  be 
the  ordinary  law,  ordinarily  administered.  Mr.  Birrell  is  confident 
to  see  grow  a  respect  for  the  ordinary  law  in  Ireland." 

rhe\.\'ation  (London)  thus  supports  the  cause  of  the  cattle- 
drivers : 

"The  object  of  cattle-driving,  avowedly,  is  to  make  the  life  and 
occupations  of  the  graziers  impossible  ;  to  win  back  the  rich  lands 
for  men  instead  of  foxen,  and  bring  the  people  from  the  bogs  and 
mountains  and  rocky  seaboard  into  the  land  that  their  fathers  once 
possest.  Distribute  the  peasant  proprietors  of  Ireland  as  are  dis- 
tributed the  peasant  proprietors  of  Wiirttemberg,  of  Denmark,  of 
Bulgaria,  and  the  chapter  of  agrarian  agitation  in  Ireland  would 
be  definitely  closed." 


SPARKS  FROM   THE  ANVIL 

England  and  Germany  are  now  as  thick  as  thieves.  Since  all  the  great 
Powers  are  now  allies,  nothing  can  possibly  happen  but  a  world  war. — Humor- 
istische  Blaetter  (Vienna). 

"The  camel  does  not  see  its  own  hump,  but  plainly  discerns  that  of  its  neigh- 
bor." This  is  a  Moroccan  proverb  which  the  French  people  might  well  lay  to 
heart. — Silhouette  (Paris). 

"Round  about  him  [the  Kaiser,  at  the  Guildhall]  were  gathered  the  wealth, 
the  intellect,  the  beauty,  and  the  aldermen  and  common  councilors  of  London." 
— Daily  Express  (London;. 

In  American  religious  circles  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  being  hauled  over  the  coals 
because  on  the  new  gold  coin  which  has  just  been  issued  the  words  "In  God 
We  Trust' '  have  been  omitted.  For  ourselves  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  onvss;on  is  not  due  so  much  to  lack  of  religious  feeling  on  the  President's 
part  as  to  his  well-known  dislike  of  the  word  "trust." — Punch  (London)- 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


PRACTICAL  POWER  FROM  THE  TIDES 

THE  project  of  a  large  plant  to  be  erected  at  South  Thomas- 
ton,  on  the  Maine  coast,  to  compress  air  by  the  inflow  and 
outflow  of  water  in  a  large  tidal  basin,  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  this  department.  Further  information  has  been  communicated 
to  The  liiigineer  (Chicago)  by  William  0.  Webber,  who  gives  de- 
tails of  the  lock  and  gates,  a  plan  and  sections  of  the  construction 
at  the  same  point,  and  a  profile  of  the  location  at  South  Thomaston. 
Says  Mr.  Webber : 

"At  this  point  the  maximum  tide  is  10.6,  mean  tide  9.4,  and 
minimum  tide  7.9  feet,  giving,  respectively,  5,000,  4,000,  and  3,000 
horse-power. 

"  In  the  dam,  where  the  main  channel  is  navigable,  will  be  a  lock 
for  vessels,  40  feet  wide,  200 feet  long,  and  28  feet  deep.  On  either 
side  of  this  lock  will  be  one  or  more  sets  of  shafts,  each  making  a 
unit,  or  compressor,  of  1,000  or  more  horse-power.  These  shafts 
will  be  sunk  into  the  rock  to  a  depth  of  203.5  feet  below  mean  low 
water,  the  downflow  shaft  being  15.75  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
upflow  shaft  35.65  feet  in  diameter.  The  inflow  gates  will  be  five 
in  number  and  10  feet  wide,  the  outflow  gates  six  in  number  and 
10  feet  8  inches  wide. 

"The  water  on  entering  the  inflow  gates  will  swing  them  open, 
pass  down  the  downflow  shaft  at  a  velocity  of  16  feet  per  second, 
drawing  in  air  through  about  1,500  half-inch  inlet-tubes.  Arriving 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  the  combined  air  and  water  will  flow  in 
both  directions  horizontally,  the  air  separating  from  the  water  until 


"As  there  are  no  working  parts  in  tne  compressor,  there  is  no 
depreciation,  or  operating  expenses,  to  be  taken  into  account,  ex- 
cepting watchmen  to  prevent  depredations  on  the  plant,  keep  ice 
and  floating  timbers  from  permanently  obstructing  the  inlet  racks, 
and  operate  the  boat-lock.  Therefore  the  cost  per  horse-power  is 
practically  represented  by  the  interest  on  the  original  investment 
and  the  wages  of  these  watchmen.  The  cost  of  original  construc- 
tion will  amount  to  about  $100  per  horse-power. 

"There  are  numerous  places,  all  practically  situated  between  the 
40th  and  50th  parallels  of  latitude,  in  both  the  northern  and  south- 
ern hemispheres,  where  the  tides  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
make  this  plan  commercially  feasible,  the  necessary  requirement 
being  a  tidal  basin,  of  considerable  size,  connected  with  the  ocean 
by  a  comparatively  narrow  outlet.  Each  acre  of  such  basin,  under 
a  9-foot  tide,  is  capable  of  pror'.'C'ug  5  horse-power.  It  is  not 
commercially  feasible  to  deveSp  such  a  plant  with  a  basin  con- 
taining much  less  than  200  acres,  or  requiring  a  length  of  dam 
exceeding  3  feet  per  acre  of  pondage." 


SCIENTIFIC  REASONS  FOR  THE  DEATH 

PENALTY 

A  STUDY  of  theories  of  punishment,  based  on  the  Italian 
work  on  criminology  of  Baron  R.  Garofalo,  is  contributed 
by  A.  van  der  Mensbrugghe  to  the  Revue  des  Questions  Scien- 
tifiques  (Louvain,  Belgium,  October  20).     Garofalo  takes  strong 
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all  of  the  air  is  accumulated  in  the  separating-chambers.  The  water 
will  then  flow  up  the  up-take  shaft  at  a  velocity  of  three  feet  per 
second,  and  out  through  the  outflow  gates. 

"The  air  entrapped  in  the  air-chamber  is  then  under  a  head  of 
water  195.5  feet  high,  varying  with  the  height  of  the  tides.  This 
comprest  air  is  then  led  up  the  upflow  shaft  in  a  14-inch  pipe.  At 
the  top  of  the  gates  these  14-inch  pipes  are  united  into  a  30-inch 
pipe,  which  conveys  the  air  ashore." 

The  air  thus  comprest,  we  are  told,  will  contain  only  about  one- 
sixth  the  moisture  that  is  in  the  atmosphere  from  which  the  air  is 
drawn.  This  dryness  makes  it  particularly  adaptable  for  trans- 
mission to  considerable  distance,  in  pipes,  without  undue  friction. 
The  author  states  that  the  whole  5,000  horse-power  could  be  trans- 
mitted 1  mile,  in  a  30-inch  pipe,  with  a  loss  of  only  1.5  pounds  pres- 
sure, or  10  miles,  in  a  48-inch  pipe,  with  a  loss  of  only  2.5  pounds 
pressure.     We  read  further: 

"This  air  can  be  used  cold,  without  danger  of  freezing  in  ex- 
panding, in  steam-engines  or  rock-drills.  A  test  was  made  on  an 
80-horse-power  Corliss  engine,  in  which  the  entering  air  was  5.30 
F.,  and  the  exhaust  minus  400,  and  continued  for  ten  hours  with- 
out the  slightest  sign  of  frosl  in  the  exhaust  passages  and  pipes  of 
the  engines.  A  marked  economy,  however,  is  obtained  by  pre- 
heating this  air  immediately  before  using  it  in  motors,  as  raising 
the  air  to  3700  will  practically  double  the  volume  of  the  air,  and, 
instead  of  requiring  3  to  4  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  per 
hour,  as  air  receives  heat  about  six  times  as  easily  as  water,  these 
results  can  be  obtained  at  an  expenditure  of  from  y2  to  ffc  pound 
of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour. 


-rounds  in  favor  of  capital  punishment.  The  anthropologic 
school,  he  tells  us,  has  hitherto  had  little  influence  on  the  practi- 
cal side  of  legislation,  because  anthropologists  have  devoted  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  criminal,  leaving  the  notion 
of  crime  itself  to  the  jurists.  The  latter  have  given  it  a  juridical 
character,  that  is,  a  wholly  artificial  one.  since  it  depends  on  the 
legislator's  pleasure.  Now  crime,  declares  Garofalo,  is  a  natural 
phenomenon,  the  notion  of  which  should  be  apprehended  by  all 
members  of  society,  whether  they  know  the  law  or  not.  We  should 
therefore  have  asociologic  definition  of  crime.  Crime,  says  Garo- 
falo, is  "an  offense  committed  against  the  average  moral  sense  of 
civilized  humanity."  "The  element  of  immorality  necessary  in 
order  that  an  injurious  act  should  be  regarded  as  criminal  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  is  the  violation  of  the  sentiments  of  pity  or  honesty  in 
a  measure  exceeding  that  indispensable  for  the  adaptation  of  the 
individual  to  society." 

Garofalo  divides  man  into  two  classes,  normal  and  abnormal. 
All  criminals  he  regards  as  abnormal  and  none  as  normal :  of  the 
"chance  criminal  "  he  denies  the  existence.  All  abnormal  persons. 
however,  are  not  criminals  ;  criminality  may  remain  latent  in  them 
and  never  appear.  Such  persons  are  honest  or  dishonest  according 
to  circumstances  and  environment,  but  they  are  not  really  "good  "  ; 
man.  he  says.  "  is  good,  not  by  reflection,  but  by  instinct."  Criminal 
instincts  may  be  the  result  of  heredity,  but  they  may  also  appear 
and  disappear  independently,  for  the  author  asserts  that  strongly 
marked  moral  character,  good  or  bad.  never  persists  in  one  family 
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beyond  the  fifth  generation,  which  fact,  he  says,  explains  the  decay 
of  aristocracies.  In  some  cases  the  appearance  of  criminality 
would  seem  still  to  be  a  mystery.  The  practical  application  of 
Garofalo's  ideas  appears  in  his  theory  of  the  repression  of  crime. 
Such  repression  is  based  on  physiologic  law,  he  says,  since  "  any 
organism  reacts  against  every  violation  of  the  laws  that  govern  its 
natural  functions."  If  an  offense  is  against  the  moral  sentiments 
of  the  community,  the  natural  reaction  consists  in  exclusion  from 
that  community.  Thus  takes  place  a  kind  of  social  selection  cor- 
responding to  biologic  selection  by  the  death  of  the  unfit.  The 
elimination  may  be  absolute  (death)  for  the  greatest  crimes  and 
relative  for  those  of  lesser  degree.  The  death  penalty  he  justifies 
by  the  necessary  character  of  society,  saying  : 

"Man  is  by  nature  a  social  being  ;  he  forms  part  of  society  with- 
out any  formal  contract,  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  it  because 
he  can  not  be  elsewhere,  and  because  he  must  stay  there,  no  matter 
what  he  may  do.  Hence  the  absence  of  qualities  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  aggregation  changes  the  necessity  for  social  life 
into  its  opposite — the  rupture  of  all  bonds  with  the  unassimilable 
individual.  The  individual  being  but  a  cell  of  the  social  organ- 
ism, when  it  is  injurious  to  the  organism  it  must  not  expect  to 
continue  to  exist  in  such  relationship." 

The  necessity  of  cutting  the  social  bonds  by  death,  the  author 
goes  on  to  say,  exists,  however,  only  when  the  delinquent  exhibits 
a  "permanent  psychic  anomaly  "  that  renders  him  forever  insus- 
ceptible of  social  life.  The  execution  of  the  death  penalty  is  only 
apparently  an  example  of  "social  vengeance  " — the  desire  to  cause 
the  criminal  to  suffer  what  his  victim  has  suffered — it  is  really  due 
to  society's  desire  to  exclude  the  criminal  permanently  from  the 
social  body.  This  being  the  case,  the  penalty  should  be  exacted 
with  as  little  pain  as  possible — the  civilized  as  opposed  to  the  sav- 
age view.  Nevertheless,  the  modicum  of  pain,  mental  and  physi- 
cal, that  necessarily  accompanies  the  infliction  oi  the  death  penalty 
will  always  cause  intimidation  of  the  surviving  criminals,  and  this 
the  author  regards  as  a  good  thing,  altho  it  must  be  a  secondary 
result  and  not  aimed  at  directly.  Another  such  effect,  which  is 
also  beneficial,  is  selection — an,  amelioration  of  the  race  by  re- 
moval of  undesirable  elements,  which  appears  in  succeeding  gen- 
erations. This  selection  assists  the  work  of  nature.  The  author 
is  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  believing  that  it 
would  be  a  step  backward,  not  an  advance.  He  sums  up  his  ideas 
as  follows : 

"Punishment  should  bring  about  the  elimination  of  the  criminal 
who  is  unadaptable  to  social  coexistence.  .  .  .  The  elimination  of 
murderers  should  be  absolute,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  the  death  penalty." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


work,  we  learn  that  at  La  Boca,  on  the  Pacific  end,  an  old  French 
ladder  dredge  excavated  during  the  past  year  i,2i3,ooocubic  yards 
at  an  average  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  about  io>^  cents,  the  material 
being  towed  out  to  sea  in  hopper  barges.  Certainly  figures  like 
these  deserve  consideration  by  those  who  make  rash  generaliza- 
tions as  to  the  extravagance  of  government  work." 


GOOD  WORK  AT  PANAMA— Commenting  on  the  recent  an- 
nual report  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission,  Engineering  News 
(New  York,  November  28)  takes  occasion  to  commend  the  reason- 
able cost,  so  far,  of  the  excavation.     It  says  editorially  : 

"  It  is  common  enough  nowadays  to  hear  people  remark  that  the 
Government  is  certainly  going  to  build  the  canal ;  and  that  the 
work  is  going  ahead  rapidly  and  well ;  but  that  the  cost  will  be 
'out  of  sight,'  'because  government  work  is  always  so  costly,  you 
know  !  '  While  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  say  what  unit  prices  will  be 
reached  for  the  bulk  of  the  work,  when  the  whole  plant  is  in  place 
and  the  operating  force  is  'tuned  up,'  the  figures  for  cost  of  exca- 
vation in  the  Culebracut  for  the  past  year  are  certainly  interesting. 
It  appears  that  the  average  cost  of  excavating  about  5, 500, 000 cubic 
yards,  three  fifths  of  it  rock,  hauling  it  some  ten  miles  by  train 
and  distributing  it  on  the  dumps,  was  82^  cents  per  cubic  yard, 
which  figure  includes  an  arbitrary  allowance  of  12  cents  per  cubic 
yard  for  the  cost  of  the  plant  used.  Remembering  the  tropical 
conditions,  the  heavy  rainfall,  the  eight-hour  day,  the  high  cost  of 
labor,  fuel,  materials,  and  everything  else,  tin'-,  indicates  that  they 
are  not  only  'making  the  dirt  fly  '  at  Panama,  but  making  a  dollar 
do  the  most  work  possible— which  has  been  set  down  by  high  au- 
thority as  a  proper  function  of  the  engineer.     Again,  in  dredging 


REAL  GEMS  FROM  WORTHLESS 
CRYSTALS 

r  F  we  may  credit  a  report  from  Consul-General  Frank  H.  Mason, 
■*■  of  Paris,  printed  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports 
(Washington,  December  4),  Prof.  Frederic  Bordas,  of  the  College 
de  France,  has  discovered  a  process  by  which  the  coarse,  ordinary 
crystallized  alumina,  known  as  corundum  or  adamantine  spar, 
may  be  converted  into  rubies,  sapphires,  topazes,  and  other  gems 
by  exposure  to  the  action  of  radium.  He  writes  that  this  discov- 
ery is  "the  scientific  sensation  of  the  moment  in  Paris,"  and  sug- 
gests that  the  process  may  be  used  industrially  for  the  production 
of  certain  precious  stones  at  a  cost  which  will  seriously  modify 
the  'present  market  values  of  natural  gems.     We  read  : 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  all  these  gems  are  in  composition 
crystallized  alumina,  but  through  long  exposure  to  varying  condi- 
tions of  heat  and  pressure  during  the  slow  cooling  and  develop- 
ment of  the  earth's  surface  they  have  assumed  different  colors,  to 
which  the  names  of  ruby,  amethyst,  etc.,  have  been  given.  The 
discovery  of  radium  revealed  the  active  agent  through  which  vari- 
ous changes  in  certain  substances,  which  had  hitherto  been  of  slow 
progress,  might  be  intensified  and  accomplished  in  a  comparatively 
brief  time. 

"  The  present  discovery  of  Professor  Bordas  was  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  the  minute  glass  tubes  in  which  radium  is  confined 
and  kept  for  scientific  use  take  on  gradually  a  beautiful  azure  color 
resembling  the  sapphire.  This  was  attributed  by  Professor  Ber- 
thelot  to  the  presence  of  minute  traces  of  manganese  in  the  glass, 
which  the  marvelous  projective  power  of  the  radium  reveals  and 
revives  with  varying  grades  and  tints  of  coloration.  Professor 
Bordas  therefore  placed  crystallized  corundum  of  several  tints  in 
contact  with  minute  tubes  of  radium,  laid  them  away  in  a  dark 
place  not  subject  to  changes  of  temperature,  and  found  after  a 
lapse  of  several  weeks  that  the  white  corundum  had  become  yel- 
low like  the  topaz,  the  blue  crystals  had  become  green  like  emer- 
ald, and  the  violet  had  turned  to  blue  like  the  sapphire. 

"Thus  was  overthrown  the  theory  held  hitherto  by  scientists  that 
each  of  these  precious  stones  has  its  own  special  coloring  oxid, 
and  that  these  several  oxids — green,  blue,  red,  or  yellow — have  no 
definite  relation  to  each  other.  Professor  Bordas,  as  the  published 
accounts  relate,  took  his  newly  created  gems  to  a  leading  lapidary 
jeweler,  from  whom  he  had  purchased  the  corundum  crystals,  who 
identified  and  tested  them  and  found  that  they  had  been  converted 
into  a  topaz,  a  ruby,  and  a  sapphire  which  fulfilled  all  the  tests  and 
requirements  of  natural  stones. 

"  He  then  obtained  from  the  same  jeweler  a  new  series  of  corun- 
dum crystals  in  pairs,  each  pair  of  an  exactly  similar  color.  One 
stone  of  each  pair  was  exposed  for  a  month  to  the  action  of  ra- 
dium, the  other  retained  for  comparison,  and  the  result  of  this  sec- 
ond experiment  was  the  same  as  before.  The  light  reddish  corun- 
dum, valued  in  commerce  at  about  50  cents  per  carat,  had  been 
converted  into  a  ruby  valued  at  $100  to  $150  per  carat.  The  dark 
red  corundum  became  a  deep  brilliant  violet,  the  violet  amethyst 
had  become  a  sapphire,  and  the  bluish  corundum  a  topaz. 

"  The  possible  effect  of  this  discovery  upon  the  trade  in  jewelry 
and  precious  stones  can  be  readily  inferred.  Radium  is  as  yet  one 
of  the  rarest  and  most  precious  substances  known  to  science,  but 
the  duration  of  its  power  is  practically  unlimited,  and  since  1  mil- 
ligram (0.0154  grain)  of  radium  is  sufficient  to  convert  several 
corundum  crystals  into  precious  stones  within  the  space  of  a 
month,  and  since  this  process  may  be  repeated  indefinitely  with 
the  same  speck  of  radium,  it  is  naturally,  tho perhaps  prematurely, 
assumed  that  this  latest  discovery  may  have  an  important  indus- 
trial value  and  lead  to  serious  modifications  in  the  commercial 
prices  of  certain  precious  stones.  Professor  Bordas,  however,  re- 
gards his  discovery  as  a  mere  laboratory  experiment  and  disclaims 
any  intention  to  secure  for  it  a  commercial  value." 
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DRUGGISTS— BAD  AND  GOOD 

THE  same  classification  that  has  been  applied  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  trusts  is  made  to  serve  for  pharmacists  by 
Prof.  J.  H.  Beal,  writing  in  Merck's  Report 
(New  York,  December).  While  all  drug- 
stores look  pretty  much  alike  to  the  general 
public,  those  more  familiar  with  their  internal 
economy,  he  says,  know  that  they  are  "divided 
into  two  classes  which  are  as  widely  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  as  light  is  separated 
from  darkness,  and  honor  from  dishonor." 
Those  of  the  first  (and  largest)  class  are  con- 
ducted by  "men  of  probity  and  intelligence  " 
who  try  to  earn  a  living  by  "means  void  of 
offense  to  the  laws  of  either  Gcd  or  man,"  and 
who  are  "jealous  of  the  good  name  and  rep- 
utation of  their  profession."  As  for  the 
.smaller  class,  however : 

"Those  of  the  second  class  are  conducted 
try  men  who  pursue  pharmacy  with  purely 
mercenary  motives,  entirely  careless  of  its 
honor  and  reputation,  and  using  its  good  name 
and  fame  merely  as  a  convenient  disguise  for 
a  disreputable  business. 

"  The  evil  committed  by  the  latter  being  so 
palpable,  the  general  public  being  unable  to 
distinguish  between  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  it  and  those  who  are  not,  it  is  not 
surprizing  that  society  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  entire  craft  is  deserving  of  close  surveillance, 
which  opinion  has  borne  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  multitude  of  re- 
strictive measures  each  year  either  proposed  or  passed  by  the 
State  legislatures.  So  common  has  this  legislative  baiting  of  the 
pharmacist  become  that  a  State  assembly  which  should  meet 
and  adjourn  without  considering  one  or  more  measures  affecting 
the  practise  of  pharmacy  would  be  considered  as  remarkably  defi- 
cient in  constructive  statesmanship. 

"In  searching  for  the  reasons  which  have  contributed  to  make 
pharmacy  so  unjustly  the  object  of  general  suspicion,  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  afford  larger  and 
more  frequent  opportunity  for  wrongdoing  than  any  other  com- 
mon calling  except  the  practise  of  medicine. 

"For  example  :  The  druggist's  regular  stock  includes  many  sub- 
stances which,  altho  of  the  highest  remedial  value  when  properly 
employed,  are  capable  also  of  base  uses,  and  when  so  used  are 
productive  of  the  greatest  injuries  to  society 

"Again,  drugs  and  medicines  more  readily  lend  themselves  to 
adulteration  and  sophistication  than  any  other  class  of  commodi- 
ties. In  the  case  of  nearly  everything  else  the  purchaser  can  usu- 
ally make  a  fair  judgment  of  its  quality  either  by  examination  or 
by  use.  His  prescriptions,  however,  he  must  take  upon  trust ;  and 
if  these  are  dishonestly  compounded,  neither  he  nor  his  heirs  will 
probably  be  the  wiser 

"Another  factor  lately  introduced  into  the  problem  is  the  in- 
creasing number  of  towns  which,  acting  under  local-option  laws, 
have  voted  out  saloons.  A  common  occurrence  in  such  towns  is 
the  establishment  of  new  drug-stores  which  are  really  but  saloons 
in  disguise  and  frequently  owned  by  ex-saloon-keepers.  A  few 
rows  of  shelf  bottles  half  filled  with  drugs,  a  showcase  or  two  filled 
with  cigars  or  toilet  articles,  and  the  usual  globes  of  colored 
liquids  in  the  show-windows,  and  the  trick  is  done.  I  have  been 
told  of  towns  in  this  State  where  the  number  of  ostensible  drug- 
stores has  doubled  within  a  few  months  after  a  dry  vote 

"It  is  these  facts,  namely,  the  opportunities  offered  by  pharmacy 
for  the  practise  of  fraud  and  wrong,  and  the  presence  in  pharmacy 
of  men  who  are  willing  to  make  use  of  these  opportunities,  that  are 
responsible  for  the  flood  of  legislation  which  threatens  to  over- 
whelm the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  render  pertinent  the  ques- 
tion :  How  can  the  public  be  taught  to  distinguish  between  the 
legitimate  pharmacist  and  the  man  who  uses  the  cloak  of  phar- 
.macy  merely  as  a  convenient  disguise  for  evasion  of  law? " 

The  remedy,  Professor  Beal  points  out,  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 


PROF.    J.     H.    BEAL, 

Who  thinks  the  respectable  druggists  should 
make  the  disreputable  ones  reform,  or  drive 
them  out  of  business. 


druggists  themselves.     Those  of  the  first  class  must  assist  the  com- 
munity in  reforming  or  eliminating  those  of  the  second.     Other 
wise  all  will  suffer  together,  unjust  tho  this  may  be.    He  concludes  : 

"It  would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  to  imagine  that  the  State  will 
close  up  the  taxpaying  saloon  and  then  permit 
the  same  business  to  be  carried  on  tax  free 
under  the  title  and  form  of  a  drug-store. 

"The  other  abuses  which  afflict  pharmacy, 
such  as  the  selling  of  narcotics  to  habitues, 
adulteration,  and  substitution,  are  likewise 
destined  to  be  wiped  out  at  a  distant 
day. 

"  There  never  was  a  time  when  public  opinion 
was  so  alive  to  the  existence  of  these  evils, 
and  so  ready  to  join  in  the  efforts  for  their  de- 
struction, as  the  present.  The  moral  stand- 
ards set  for  public  and  professional  men  are 
going  to  be  higher  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past. 

"  The  time  is  propitious,  therefore,  for 
a  campaign  of  education,  which  shall  set  pub- 
lic opinion  right  upon  the  subject  of  phar- 
macy and  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  differ- 
ence between  the  honest,  capable,  scientifically 
trained  pharmacist  and  the  untrained,  inca- 
pable, dishonest  saloon-druggist. 

"  If  the  druggist  in  looking  over  his  busi- 
ness finds  anything  which  is  not  as  it  should 
be,  let  him  clean  it  out,  and,  having  done  so, 
ally  himself  on  the  side  of  the  forces  which 
in  his  community  stand  for  good  order  and 
good  morals. 

"His  reward  will  be  not  only  the  satis- 
faction of  a  clear  conscience,  but  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the 
entire  communitv." 


A  DANGEROUS  PLAYGROUND 

SIR  LESLIE  STEPHEN'S  familiar  name  for  the  Swiss  Alps 
— "The  Playground  of  Europe  " — takes  on  a  somewhat  sinis- 
ter aspect  when  we  realize  that  the  Alps  are  responsible  for  over 
four  hundred  accidents  a  year.  So  many  of  these  are  fatal  that 
The  Lancet  (London.  November  13)  seems  justified  in  saying  that 
this  "playground"  has  for  many  been  a  graveyard — a  fact  which 
experience  from  year  to  year  emphasizes  rather  than  modifies. 
Says  this  paper : 

"Statistics  officially  compiled  for  1907  supply  us  with  the  death- 
rate  due  to  misadventure  in  the  year  now  closing  on  the  Alps — 
Italian.  Swiss,  and  Austrian,  and  those  of  Dauphine.  Actual  loss 
of  life  is  noted  in  75  cases,  the  majority  of  the  victims  being  di- 
vided between  Swiss  and  German  'peak-stormers' :  next  in  num- 
ber are  those  from  the  British  Isles;  and  then  come  the  Italians. 
Among  the  causes  of  this  fatality,  that  which  overtops  all  others  is 
the  foolhardiness  (every  year  more  prevalent)  of  essaying  the  more 
difficult  ascents  without  a  guide  ;  in  many  cases,  moreover,  without 
even  a  companion.  The  Alps  which  figure  first  in  the  black  list  as 
the  scene  of  most  frequent 'misadventure '  are  those  of  Central 
Switzerland — the  Bernese  Oberland  particularly  :  next  come  the 
Graian  Alps,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  the  Gran  Paradiso,  and 
the  Pennine  range,  culminating  in  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa. 
Among  the 'incidents  of  fatality  '  fourteen  are  classed  under  the 
head  of 'flower-gathering  in  dangerous  localitites."  the  edelweiss 
tempting  the  majority  of  victims.  Of  those  thus  lured  to  their  de- 
struction there  were  two  ladies  of  mature  years,  two  young  ladies, 
and  three  young  men.  Accidents  not  terminating  fatally  but  more 
or  less  grave  were  three  hundred  and  fifty — some  not  figuring  in 
that  number  from  not  having  been  reported  or  registered." 

The  compilers  of  the  above  statistics,  the  writer  goes  on  to  tell 
us,  recommend 'international  action  '  on  the  part  of  Switzerland. 
France,  Italy,  and  Austria  to  prohibit  the  ascent  of  dangerous 
mountains  unless  the  adventurer  is  accompanied  by  a  duly  quali- 
fied and  accredited  guide.     We  read  : 

"  So  escorted  he  might  be  spared  even  such  risks  as  that  which 
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cost  the  young  student  Herr  Mancken  his  life,  only  a  few  days  ago, 
when  clambering  up  the  Jungfrau — a  mass  of  ice,  loosened  by  the 
summer  heat,  having  finally  detached  itself  and  crusht  the  unfortu- 
nate youth.  Even  such  causes  of  danger  can  not  always  be  fore- 
seen and  allowed  for,  but  there  is  one  consideration  which  it  is 
never  superfluous  or  inopportune  to  insist  upon,  and  that  is  the 
state  of  health  of  the  Alpine  climber.  In  fact,  some  twelve  years 
ago  a  congress  of  Swiss  medical  men,  convened  at  Arosa,  issued, 
after  full  discussion,  a  unanimous  recommendation  that  profes- 
sional assistance  should  be  available  at  the  stations  both  of  depar- 
ture and  arrival  of  even  the  funicular  mountain  railways,  to  save 
the  traveler  from  the  danger  of  being  'ballooned  up  '  to  an  altitude 
of  several  thousand  feet  with  what  Sir  William  Gull  used  to  call 
'a  tired  heart,'  and  also,  in  case  of  sudden  cardiac  failure  at  the 
terminus,  to  render  all  assistance  possible.  In  truth  .  .  .  many 
cases  of  so-called  'misadventure  '  are  simply  cases  of  instantaneous 
arrest  of  the  heart's  action  on  the  brink  of  a  crevasse  or  other  dan- 
ger point.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  tragic  fate  of  Baron  Pec- 
coz,  an  enthusiastic  Belgian  'peak-stormer  '  who,  some  twelve  years 
ago,  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Margherita  (now  the  Dowager),  dropt 
down  dead  when 'negotiating  '  one  of  those  critical 'hazards  '  on 
the  Lyskamm.  There  was  no  misplaced  footing  or  loss  of  balance 
due  to  a  false  step,  but  the  sudden  failure  of  a  heart  known  to  be 
atheromatous  and  exhausted  by  many  hours'  exertion." 


THE  PRESSURE  OF  LIGHT 

THAT  a  ray  of  light  exerts  a  minute  but  measurable  pressure 
on  any  surface  on  which  it  falls  is  now  admitted  by  all 
scientific  men.  It  was  shown  by  Maxwell,  the  English  physicist, 
that  theory  requires  the  existence  of  such  a  pressure,  and  it  has 
been  detected  experimentally  by  several  investigators,  among 
whom  the  Americans  Nichols  and  Hull  are  conspicuous.  Recent 
work  in  England  by  Professor  Poynting  and  Dr.  Barlow  has  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  phenomenon.  They  have 
shown  that,  just  as  a  sound  is  altered  in  apparent  pitch  if  the 
source  and  the  ear  are  in  relative  motion,  so  the  pressure  of  light 
is  altered  in  like  case.  The  alteration  of  pitch  is  known  as  the 
"  Doppler  effect,"  after  its  discoverer,  and  Professor  Poynting  gives 
the  similar  alteration  of  light  pressure  the  same  name,  calling  it 
the  "  Doppler  emission  effect  "  when  the  source  is  moving,  and  the 
"  Doppler  reception  effect  "  when  the  receiving  body  is  in  motion. 
He  says,  writing  on  the  subject  in  Popular  Astronomy  (North- 
field,  Minn.,  December): 

"  In  considering  the  consequence  of  light  pressure,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  temperature  of  a  body  exposed  to  the  sun's  radiation. 
It  can  be  shown  that  a  small  black  particle,  at  the  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun,  has  about  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth's 
surface,  say  3000  absolute  temperature,  and  that  the  temperature  of 
the  sun  is  about  twenty  times  as  high,  say  6,ooo°  absolute  temper- 
ature. The  temperature  of  the  particle  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  root  of  its  distance  from  the  sun. 

"The  direct  pressure  of  sunlight  is  virtually  a  lessening  of  the 
sun's  gravitation  pull.  On  bodies  of  large  size  this  is  negligible. 
On  the  earth  it  is  only  about  a  forty-billionth  of  the  sun's  pull,  but 
the  ratio  increases  as  the  diameter  decreases,  and  a  particle  one 
forty-billionth  of  the  earth's  diameter  and  of  the  same  density 
would  be  pushed  back  as  much  as  it  is  pulled  in  if  the  law  held 
good  down  to  such  a  size.  If  the  radiating  body  is  diminished, 
the  ration  of  gravitation  pull  to  light  push  is  similarly  diminished, 
and  it  can  be  shown  that  two  bodies  of  the  temperature  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  the  earth's  mean  density  would  neither  attract 
nor  repel  each  other,  if  their  diameter  was  about  one  inch.  The 
consequence  of  this  on  a  swarm  of  meteorites  is  obvious.  It  is 
probable  that  this  balancing  of  gravitation  and  light  pressure  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  motion  of  the  particles  supposed  to 
constitute  Saturn's  rings. 

"When  we  consider  the  motion  of  a  small  particle  round  the  sun, 
we  have,  first,  the  direct  pressure  lessening  gravitation.  If  it  has 
density  equal  to  that  of  the  earth  and  diameter  one-thousandth  of 
an  inch,  the  lessened  pull  at  the  distance  of  the  earth  will  imply  a 
lengthening  of  the  year  by  nearly  two  days." 

Besides    this,  Professor  Poynting  continues  what    he  calls  the 


"  Doppler  emission  effect "  also  comes  into  play,  the  particle 
crowding  on  its  own  waves  in  front,  and  drawing  away  from  those 
behind,  so  that  the  motion  is  resisted.  The  particle  will  tend  to 
fall  inward,  and  in  the  case  considered  would  probably  move  in  a 
spiral  into  the  sun,  and  reach  it  in  less  than  100,000  years.  A  par- 
ticle one  inch  in  diameter  would  reach  the  sun  from  the  earth  in 
less  than  100,000,000  years.  As  regards  the  "  Doppler  reception 
effect "  this  will  not  come  into  play  in  a  circular  orbit,  but  it  tends 
to  make  an  elliptic  orbit  even  more  circular.     We  read  further : 

"Applying  these  considerations  to  a  comet  regarded  as  a  swarm 
of  small  particles  coming  into  our  system,  a  sorting  action  will  at 
once  begin.  The  smaller  particles  will  have  their  period  of  revo- 
lution lengthened  out  more  than  the  larger  ones,  and  they  will 
tend  to  trail  behind.  The  Doppler  emission  effect  will  damp  down 
the  motion,  and  again,  more  markedly  wiih  the  smaller  particles, 
all  will  tend  to  spiral  into  the  sun.  The  Doppler  reception 
effect  will  tend  to  destroy  the  ellipticity  of  the  orbit,  more  espe- 
cially with  the  smaller  particles,  and  ultimately  the  particles  of 
different  sizes,  may  move  in  orbits  so  different  that  they  may  not 
appear  to  belong  to  the  same  system.  In  course  of  time  they 
should  all  end  in  the  sun.  Perhaps  the  zodiacal  light  is  due  to 
the  dust  of  long  dead  comets. 

"It  appears  just  possible  that  Saturn's  rings  may  be  cometary 
matter  which  the  planet  has  captured,  and  on  which  these  actions 
have  been  at  play  for  so  long  that  the  orbits  have  become  circular." 


WASTED  WARNINGS 

IT  is  often  a  subject  of  amazed  comment  that  altho  certain  famil- 
iar "confidence"  games  are  so  well  known  as  to  be  even  some- 
what threadbare  subjects  for  jest,  a  large  number  of  citizens  con- 
tinue yearly  to  be  deceived  and  fleeced  in  the  good  old  ways. 
Similarly  the  man  "who  didn't  know  it  was  loaded  "  continues  to 
shoot  his  companion,  and  the  person  who  rocks  the  rowboat  still 
manages  to  drown  himself  and  his  party.  Likewise  unheeded,  as 
The  Druggist's  Ci rcu la r  (New  York,  December)  complains,  are 
the  repeated  warnings  of  the  press  that  benzin  is  explosive  and 
that  "  wood-alcohol  "  is  a  dangerous  poison.     Says  this  paper  : 

"Resisting  the  effort  of  information  to  enter  it.  seems  to  be  the 
strong  point  of  some  heads.  Prudent  people  preach  against  the 
careless  use  of  benzin,  and  for  their  pains  get  laughed  at — until 
there  happens  to  be  a  funeral  in  the  family  of  the  careless  one, 
brought  about  through  the  ignition  of  the  benzin.  The  other  day 
an  old  friend  of  ours  was  telling  his  daughter  and  a  girl  visitor  of 
the  danger  of  using  benzin  about  the  house.  The  young  people 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  imprest ;  the  visitor  knew  people  who 
made  a  common  practise  of  using  the  treacherous  fluid  for  all 
kinds  of  household  purposes,  and  without  any  harm  ever  having 
come  to  them  on  account  thereof.  A  few  days  later  the  daughter 
went  to  call  on  her  erstwhile  visitor,  and  learned  that  she  was  out 
— out  attending  the  funeral  of  a  child  of  the  family  which  had 
made  a  common  practise  of  using  benzin.  The  child  had  been 
burned  to  death  as  a  result  of  an  explosion  of  benzin  vapor.  Some 
time  ago  a  popular  newspaper  writer  advised  the  use  of  wood-alco- 
hol as  a  floor-cleaner.  We  wrote  him  some  facts,  and  suggested 
that  inasmuch  as  such  use  of  wood-alcohol  had  caused  blindness, 
it  would  be  well  for  him  to  refrain  from  advising  it,  and  also  to 
warn  those  who  had  read  his  previous  directions,  of  the  danger. 
He  referred  to  our  letter  in  his  department,  but  was  inclined  to 
make  light  of  it.  A  few  days  ago  he  again  recommended  the  use 
of  wood-alcohol  for  scouring  and  polishing  purposes,  and  about 
the  same  time  we  read  in  a  Massachusetts  paper  of  a  lawsuit  in 
that  State  growing  out  of  the  loss  of  the  sight  of  one  eye  by  a  man 
who  had  used  a  liniment  containing  wood -alcohol,  none  of  the  lini- 
ment having  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  member.  Records 
of  cases  of  loss  of  sight  through  the  handling  of  wood-alcohol  are 
so  numerous  and  have  been  so  widely  published  that  it  seems  lit- 
tle short  of  criminal  for  even  a  lay  writer  to  advise  the  indiscrim- 
inate use  of  this  liquid  ;  and  for  a  manufacturer  or  druggist  to  so 
advise  seems  an  inexcusable  crime.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  com- 
mon practise  of  druggists  to  warn  purchasers  of  the  danger  lurking 
in  benzin  and  wood-alcohol." 
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HOW   HOT  IS  THE  SUN? 

IF  we  mean  by  "the  sun,"  the  sun's  rays  as  they  reach  the  earth 
after  passage  through  its  atmosphere,  we  have  here  a  ques- 
tion answerable  by  means  of  the  ordinary  thermometer,  in  connec- 
tion witli  simple  apparatus.  But  what  would  be  indicated  by  a 
device  for  measuring  temperature  if  it  were  plunged  into  the  mass 
of  the  sun  itself?  This  is  a  difficult  question,  but  physicists  have 
not  hesitated  to  attempt  its  solution.  The  consensus  of  several 
different  methods  seems  to  indicate  that  the  temperature  of  the 
sun  is  somewhere  near  io,ooo°  F.  Professor  Millochau,  a  French 
physicist,  who  has  studied  the  subject  by  means  of  observations 
from  the  summit  of  Mont  lilanc,  contributes  to  the  Revue  Scien- 
tifique  (Paris,  September  7)  an  account  of  recent  work  along  this 
line.     He  writes  : 

"All  work  done  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  sun's  temper- 
ature has  been  directed  toward  measurement  of  its  calorific  effect 
on  the  earth,  or  what  physicists 
have  named  the  solar  constant. 
This  is  the  heating  effect  produced 
in  one  minute  on  a  cubic  centimeter 
of  water  receiving  solar  radiation 
through  a  blackened  surface  at  the 
limits  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere." 

That  our  ability  to  measure  this 
effect  is  yet  limited  appears  from 
the  table  given  by  the  author.  The 
values  for  the  solar  constant  vary  all 
the  way  from  1.8,  obtained  by  Pouil- 
let  in  1837,  to  4,  by  Angstrom  in  1890, 
a  difference  of  over  100  per  cent. 
The  last  result,  that  of  Hansky  in 
1905,  is  3.3.  Mr.  Millochau  thinks 
that  these  variations  are  not  wholly 
due  to  inaccuracy,  but  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  sun's  heat  is  really  not 
a  constant,  but  changes  from  year 
to  year.  The  correction  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
is  also  very  difficult  to  make.  But 
supposing  we  could  be  sure  of  the 
absolute  value  of  this  constant, 
would  this  enable  us  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  aofrual  temperature  of  the  sun 
itself,  that  is,  the  registration  of  a 
thermometer  plunged  into  the  solar 
mass?  Yes,  answers  the  author — 
provided  we  are  able  to  agree  on  a 
definition  of  this  temperature.  A  body  emits  more  or  less  radiation 
according  to  its  constitution,  and  physicists  have  agreed  that  a 
black  body  emits  and  absorbs  the  maximum  possible  amount  of 
radiation.  Experiments  on  furnaces  have  been  made  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  the  relationship  between  their  temperature  and  the 
intensity  of  their  radiation,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  the  sun's 
temperature  would  be  from  5,600°  to  7,000°  C,  according  to  the 
various  values  assigned  to  the  solar  constant.  Another  method 
is  to  measure  the  temperature  to  which  the  sun's  radiation  raises  a 
black  body  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  so-called  law  of  Stefan 
states  that  the  sun's  temperature  would  be  proportional  to  the 
fourth  power  of  this  quantity,  which  would  give  between  5,000° 
and  6,000°. 

The  author's  own  work  at  the  Mont  Blanc  observatory  wastdone 
with  the  so-called  pyrometric  telescope  devised  by  Fery  in  1902 
and  used  by  him  to  measure  the  temperature  of  furnaces.  This 
instrument  concentrates  the  radiation  from  the  body  under  obser- 
vation on  a  thermoelectric  couple,  where  it  generates  a  slight  elec- 
tric current  measurable  with  a  galvanometer.  Results  are  obtained 
with  a  body  of  known  temperature,  and  these  afford  means  of  cal- 


culating that  of  an  inaccessible  body.  Millochau's  telescope  was 
standardized  by  an  electric  furnace  heated  to  ;.  too°  C.  Cabout2,5oo° 
F.),  and  the  sun's  temperature,  as  obtained  by  its  use,  was  found 
to  be  5,480°  C.     Says  the  author : 

"We  have  seen  that  by  applying  Stefan's  law  to  the  numbers 
given  by  various  observers  for  the  solar  constant,  we  find  that  the 
sun's  temperature  is  between  5,600°  and  7,000°.  Wilson  and  Gray 
in  1902  made  a  direct  measure  of  this  temperature  [by  means  of  the 
thermoelectric  pile]  and  obtained  5,573°,  and  measurements  made 
with  the  pyrheliometric  telescope  lead  to  the  figure  5,663°.  There 
is  yet  a  third  method  of  evaluating  the  solar  temperature  ;  it  con- 
sists in  an  application  of  the  physical  law  of  radiation  known  as 
the  'law  of  displacement.'  The  product  of  the  wave-length  corre- 
sponding to  the  maximum  of  intensity  in  the  spectrum  emitted  by 
the  body,  multiplied  by  its  temperature,  is  a  constant  quantity 
which  has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  2,900.  Now  the  maxi 
mum  of  energy  in  the  solar  spectrum  is  found  near  wave-length 
0.5,  which  would  make  the  temperature  5,800°. 

"The  agreement  of  the  results  reached  by  these  various  methods 

is  certainly  not  due  simply  to  chance, 
and  we  may  assert  that  the  effective 
temperature  of  the  sun  is  very  nearly 
5. 400°  C.  [9.7000  F '.]."— Translation 
made  for  Tin-:  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


PYROMETRIC    TELESCOIK. 

Used  by   Millochau  on  top  of  Mont   Blanc  to  measure  the  sun's 

temperature. 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES 

A  new  finishing-machine  for  woolen  and 
worsted  goods,  in  which  the  cloth  is  drawn 
over  rolls  covered  with  finely  ground  glass, 
is  described  by  The  Textile  World  Record 
(Boston.  November).  Says  this  magazine: 
"The  pressure  is  applied  by  a  pneumatic 
device  which  enables  the  energy  of  the 
machine  to  be  regulated  very  closely. 
The  millions  of  small  glass  crystals  act  on 
the  thread  in  a  manner  that  can  not  be 
otherwise  duplicated,  and  the  result  is  a 
uniform,  smooth,  polished  surface  with  a 
very  thick  nap." 

That  candy  containing  chloroform  is 
now  manufactured  in  considerable  quantity 
was  asserted  in  an  address  by  Sir  James 
Crichton  Browne  before  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  British  Sanitary'  Inspectors'  Association 
at  Llandudno,  Wales.  Says  the  London 
correspondent  of  The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic 
Gazette  :  "Such  'sweets'  are  made  in  the 
form  of  lozenges  and  are  labeled  licorice, 
linseed,  or  chlorodyne  lozenges,  and  are 
s.vallowed  in  large  quantities  by  those 
who  appreciate  their  sedative  and  narcotic 
effects;  by  wi>mer>  who  find  they  can  ob- 
tain the  obfuscation  they  desire  while 
avoiding  the  sense  of  shame  that  attends 
being  seen  entering  the  public-house;  by- 
errand  boys  and  shop-girls;  and  even  by 
school-children.  Analysis  showed  that  the  lozenges  contained  chloroform  in 
slightly  variable  quantity;  and  in  the  quantities  of  the  lozenges  taken,  the  dose 
arrived  at  was  clearly  dangerous." 

"Our  so-called  'muck-rakers'  are  certainly  accomplishing  some  good,"  says 
The  Fireproof  Magazine  (Chicago,  November).  "Upton  Sinclair's  'Jungle' 
not  only  raised  Cain  in  the  ethical  world,  but  has  caused  the  stock-yard  people 
to  clean  up  and  make  improvements  that  will  not  only  better  the  condition  of 
their  employes,  but  will  tend  to  a  more  profitable  handling  of  the  business. 
I  notice  that  the  old  wooden  pens  and  platforms  and  sheds  are  disappearing,  and 
concrete  is  being  used  instead.  Concrete  feeding- troughs,  concrete  platforms  and 
divisions,  concrete  pens  and  floors,  surely-  a  sane  and  sanitary  improvement. 
Not  only  is  all  this  infinitely  more  cleanly,  but  it  is  incombustible,  for  under  the 
old  arrangement  of  things  fire  was  one  of  the  most  dreaded  possibilities  in  the 
stock-yard." 

"A  plan  has  been  suggested  by  a  retired  naval  officer,"  says  Shipping  Illus- 
trated (.New  York1,  "whereby  a  powerful  modern  search-light  could  be  in- 
stalled on  the  Isles  of  Shoals  off  the  Piscataqua  River  mouth.  This,  he 
says,  would  light  up  the  coast  from  Eastport  to  Cape  Cod,  and  prove  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  Navy  Department.  But  why  stop  at  a  search-light  the  rays 
of  which  would  reach  only  to  Eastport  or  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod?  Would  it  not  be 
much  more  economical  to  set  up  one  which  would  light  to  Cape  Race  and  Cape 
Hatteras,  and  thus  eliminate  the  great  expense  of  maintaining  lighthouses,  while 
even  vessels  under  way  could  save  money  by  extinguishing  their  running  lig: 
It  is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that  the  father  of  this  wonderful  scheme  hails 
from  an  inland  State,  but  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  learn  that  he  was  from 
the  U.  S.  A.  rather  than  the  U.  S.  N." 


THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


ARE  THE  JEWISH  DEMANDS 
UN  AMERICAN? 

THE  flurry  caused  by  the  mistaken  report  that  the  New  York 
School  Board,  in  deference  to  the  Jewish  element  of  the 
population,  would  eliminate  all  references  of  a  Christian  character 
from  the  Christmas  celebrations  in  the  public  schools,  has  sub- 
sided. But  religious  papers  continue  to  reflect  the  views  of  the 
opposing  parties,  Christian  and  Jewish,  on  the  point  at  issue  and 
the  parties  at  issue.  The  Jewish  claim,  of  course,  is  not  in  the 
hast  conceded  by  the  Christian  papers,  who  look  upon  it  as  ill- 
advised,  if  not  in  a  sense  revolutionary.  The  Congregationalist 
and  Christian  World  (Boston)  says  of  the  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  name  of  Christ  from  the  Christmas  exercises  : 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  act  prompted  by  Jews  which 
would  be  more  hostile  to  their  own  interests.  Driven  from  Russia 
and  other  countries  by  race  antipathies  intensified  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  Christianity,  they  have  found  a  refuge  and  a  welcome  in  the 
United  States ;  they  have  been  freely  permitted  to  share  in  all  our 
public  institutions  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  '  No  restrictions 
have  been  placed  upon  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  If, 
emboldened  by  their  rapid  increase  in  our  metropolis,  they  were 
to  make  any  concerted  effort  to  destroy  a  national  institution  cher- 
ished alike  in  all  Protestant  and  Catholic  countries,  they  might 
easily  forecast  the  time  when  they  would  be  as  unwelcome  here  as 
in  the  countries  from  which  anti-Semitism  has  driven  them." 

Success  in  their  effort,  this  journal  thinks,  would  logically  lead  to 
movements  to  repeal  the  Sunday  laws,  and  to  eliminate  the  letters 
a.d.  from  school  text-books. 

The  Jew,  on  the  other  hand,  declines  to  regard  himself  as  "an 
alien  residing  here  on  sufferance."  He  asserts  that  members  of  his 
race  accompanied  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage,  that  he  has  always 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  nation,  and  now  only  demands  that  his 
rights  as  an  American  citizen  be  not  infringed  upon.  Turning  the 
charges  of  un-  Americanism  against  the  accuser  The  Jewish  Trib- 
une (Portland.  Ore.)  declares : 

"It  seems  that  forcing  one's  children  into  a  religion  which  his 
parents  do  not  share  is  un-American,  and,  consequently,  not  the 
Jews,  but  the  Christian  clergymen,  are  un-American. 

"The  demand  of  the  Jews  to  eliminate  from  the  public  schools 
any  exercises  which  bear  the  character  of  any  religion  is  just  and 
should  be  granted  :  and  those  who  are  opposed  to  it  are  at  fault. 
They  cause  strife  between  the  citizens  of  this  country,  [and  the 
people  of  our  country  should  not  encourage  them  to  do  wrong." 

The  above  is  the  position  taken  by  practically  all  the  Jewish 
papers,  tho  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of 
the  methods  recently  used  to  assert  their  views.  Jewish  Comment 
(Baltimore)  thinks  the  New  York  Jews  were  "undiplomatic,"  and 
reflects  that  the  bad  blood  that  has  been  stirred  up  is  "a  great 
price  to  pay  for  the  expurgation  of  hymns."  The  most  valuable 
asset  the  Jew  can  have,  it  adds,  is  the  good-will  of  the  Christians' 
of  New  York,  and  "jeopardizing  it  for  the  sake  of  a  few  songs, 
about  which  the  Jews  have  not  troubled  themselves  in  years  past, 
is  about  as  foolish  an  exchange  as  sensible  people  have  ever  at- 
tempted." This  paper,  however,  views  the  merits  of  the  case  in 
this  light : 

"There  was  an  intimation  that  the  Jews  are  persecuting  the 
Christians,  tho  what  they  have  done  has  been  by  petition,  and  this 
is  allowed  them  by  the  Constitution,  tho  that  instrument,  conceived 
by  a  godless  body,  has  no  meaning  for  the  minister  when  it  stands 
in  his  way.  At  the  bottom  of  the  dispute  is  the  fact  that  the  Cb>-:<- 
tian  asserts  the  right  to  proselytize  as  a  natural  right,  and  he  can 
not  brook  opposition  to  this  belief.  It  is  an  established  element 
in  Christian  psychology,  the  result  of  ages  of  proselytizing. 
Scratch  a  Christian  and  you  find  a  missionary.  This  has  given 
vitality  to  his  religion,  and  bespeaks  the  confidence  Christians  have 


in  their  message.  It  even  argues  a  high  standard  of  conduct,  in 
that  they  are  so  willing  to  bring  their  greatest  blessing  to  all  men. 
But  they  should  not  demand  that  they  be  allowed  to  play  the  game 
alone.  Every  man  has  some  light,  which  he  should  be  permitted 
to  exhibit  for  what  it  is  worth.  Ministers  may  stamp  their  feet 
and  say  this  is  a  Christian  country,  Constitution  or  no  Constitu- 
tion ;  but  what  they  really  mean  is  that  might  makes  right — the 
majority  should  be  able  to  do  what  it  pleases.  Even  from  this 
point  of  view  the  Jews  are  entitled  to  the  exclusion  they  seek  in 
those  schools  where  Jewish  children  predominate.  These  are  not 
few  in  New  York.  But  argument  is  useless.  The  patience  the 
ministers  speak  of  simply  means  indifference  to  weakness.  When 
their  strength  is  challenged  there  is  no  patience,  no  'sweet  reason- 
ableness,' only  wrath  and  threats." 

Under  the  true  American  principle,  the  doctrine  of  majority  rule, 
so  essential  in  political  affairs,  has  never,  since  the  foundation  of 
our  Government  in  its  present  shape,  says  The  Jewish  Exponent 
(Philadelphia),  been  held  to  apply  to  religious  questions.  We 
quote  further : 

"The  Jewish  citizen  is  loyal  to  his  government,  and  altho  he 
may  question  the  soundness  of  the  'Christian  nation  '  decisions  of 
the  courts,  he  obeys  them  because  they  are  the  declared  law.  But 
he  is  not  going  to  permit  without  vigorous  protest  his  children  to 
be  taught  or  made  to  repeat  ideas  and  doctrines  that  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  and  their  religious  beliefs.  If  that  contest,  conducted 
in  the  forum  of  the  public  conscience  and  in  the  proper  channels 
of  interpretation  is  decided  against  him  he  will  yield  because  he 
can  not  do  otherwise.  But  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  his  chil- 
dren, he  will  view  with  a  sad  and  heavy  heart  this  deprivation  of 
fundamental  rights  in  the  land  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
and  Lincoln." 


POETS  AND  CHRISTIAN  ORTHODOXY 

'  I  ^HE  poet  of  the  future  will  be  apt  to  "tend  toward  Christian 
**  orthodoxy,"  declares  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  "because  it  is 
about  the  simplest  and  freest  thing  now  left  in  the  world."  This 
reflection  is  aroused  by  the  comment  rife  since  the  death  of  the 
English  poet,  Francis  Thompson  (a  sketch  of  whom  appeared  in 
our  last  issue),  upon  "his  attraction  to  and  gradual  absorption  in 
Catholic  theological  ideas."  This  poet,  Mr.  Chesterton  goes  on 
to  say,  "devoted  himself  more  and  more  to  poems  not  only  purely 
Catholic,  but,  one  may  say,  purely  ecclesiastical."  What  is  more, 
according  to  the  same  writer,  who  has  before  this  broken  lances  in 
behalf  of  Christianity,  "if  things  go  on  as  they  are  going  at  pres- 
ent, more  and  more  good  poets  will  do  the  same."  Mr.  Chester- 
ton's reason  for  this  assertion  we  have  already  stated — because 
Christianity  is  "about  the  simplest  and  freest  thing  left  in  the 
world."  When  people  impute  special  vices  to  the  Christian 
church,  he  says,  "they  seem  entirely  to  forget  that  the  world 
(which  is  the  only  other  thing  there  is)  has  these  vices  much  more." 
The  church,  he  admits,  has  been  cruel,  has  plotted,  and  has  been 
superstitious  ;  but  the  world  has  been  much  more  cruel,  has  plotted 
much  more,  and  been  more  superstitious  "when  left  to  itself."  In 
his  own  vivid  way  Mr.  Chesterton,  writing  in  The  Illustrated 
London  News,  amplifies  his  view  in  these  words  : 

"Now,  poets  in  our  epoch  will  tend  toward  ecclesiastical  relig- 
ion strictly  because  it  is  just  a  little  more  free  than  anything  else. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  symbol  and  ritualism.  All  reason- 
able men  believe  in  symbol ;  but  some  reasonable  men  do  not  be- 
lieve in  ritualism;  by  which  they  mean,  I  imagine,  a  symbolism 
too  complex,  elaborate,  and  mechanical.  But  whenever  they  talk 
of  ritualism  they  always  seem  to  mean  the  ritualism  of  the  church. 
Why  should  they  not  mean  the  ritual  of  the  world?  It  is  much  more 
ritualistic.  The  ritual  of  the  army,  the  ritual  of  the  navy,  the 
ritual  of  the  law  courts,  the  ritual  of  parliament  are  much  more 
ritualistic.     The  ritual  of  a  dinner-party  is  much  more  ritualistic. 
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Priests  may  put  gold  and  great  jewels  on  the  chalice  ;  but  at  least 
there  is  only  one  chalice  to  put  them  on.  When  you  go  to  a  dinner 
party  they  put  in  front  of  you  five  different  chalices,  of  five  weird 
and  heraldic  shapes,  to  symbolize  five  different  kinds  of  wine  ;  an 
insane  extension  of  ritual  from  which  Mr.  Percy  Dearmer  would 
fly  shrieking.  A  bishop  wears  a  miter;  but  he  is  not  thought 
more  or  less  of  a  bishop  according  to  whether  you  can  see  the  very 
latest  curves  in  his  miter.  But  a  swell  is  thought  more  or  less  of 
a  swell  according  to  whether  you  can  see  the  very  latest  curves  in 
his  hat.  There  is  more,  fuss  about  symbols  in  the  world  than  in 
the  church. 

"And  yet  (strangely  enough)  tho  men  fuss  more  about  the 
worldly  symbols,  they  mean  less  by  them.  It  is  the  mark  of  relig- 
ious forms  that  they  declare  something  unknown.  But  it  is  the 
mark  of  worldly  forms  that  they  declare  something  which  is  known, 
and  which  is  known  to  be  untrue.  When  the  Pope  in  an  encyclical 
calls  himself  your  father,  it  is  a  matter  of  faith  or  of  doubt.  But 
when  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  a  letter  calls  himself  yours  obe- 
diently, you  know  that  he  means  the  opposite  of  what  he  says. 
Religious  forms  are,  at  the  worst,  fables ;  they  might  be  true. 
Take  a  more  topical  case.  The  German  Emperor  has  more  uni- 
forms than  the  Pope.  But,  moreover,  the  Pope's  vestments  all 
imply  a  claim  to  be  something  purely  mystical  and  doubtful. 
Many  of  the  German  Emperor's  uniforms  imply  a  claim  to  be 
something  which  he  certainly  is  not  and  which  it  would  be  highly 
disgusting  if  he  were.  The  Pope  may  or  may  not  be  the  Vicar  of 
Christ.  But  the  Kaiser  certainly  is  not  an  English  colonel.  If 
the  thing  were  reality  it  would  be  treason.  If  it  is  mere  ritual  it 
is  by  far  the  most  unreal  ritual  on  earth." 

The  writer  asks  us  to  remember  that  "tho  religious  formalities 
have  been  absurd  enough,  no  religious  formality  was  ever  so 
frankly  topsy-turvy,  so  openly  the  opposite  of  the  truth,  as  this 
formality  of  the  exchange  of  uniforms  among  European  kings." 
Apply  this  "formality  "  to  the  church  and  we  get  the  following, 
conjured  up  by  the  brilliant  English  layman  : 

"No  clergyman  keeps  all  the  costumes  of  all  the  opposite  sects. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  has  hanging  up  in  his 
wardrobe  the  apron  and  gaiters  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  white  robes  and  tiara  of  the  Pope,  the  complete  uniform 
of  an  officer  in  the  Salvation  Army,  the  green  turban  of  a  descend- 
ant of  Mohammed,  and  a  set  of  soft  pale  garments  modeled  on 
those  of  Mrs.  Besant.  But  if  this  were  actually  and  literally  true, 
it  would  not  be  so  frantically  false  as  the  fact  that  the  Austrian 
Emperor  can  appear  in  the  uniform  of  the  Italian  Army.  For,  after 
all,  creeds  are  only  indirectly  hostile,  armies  directly  so.  The 
object  of  Buddhism  is  to  preach  Buddhism ;  only  in  so  far  as 
Islam  is  against  that,  Islam  is  attacked.  But  the  only  object  of 
having  an  army  is  that  foreigners  should  not  rule  us.  If  a  foreigner 
has  some  ritual  right  to  rule  one  of  our  regiments,  that  is  the  last 
ecstasy  of  the  unreal.  The  only  fun  of  seeing  any  priest — even  a 
pagan  priest — performing  a  sacrament  is  that  perhaps  he  can  do  it. 
The  only  fun  of  seeing  the  Kaiser  command  an  English  regiment 
is  to  remember  that,  after  all,  he  can't." 

Poetical  people  like  Francis  Thompson  will,  Mr.  Chesterton 
iterates,  "tend  away  from  secular  society  and  toward  religion  "  be- 
cause "there  are  crowds  of  symbols  in  both,  but  those  of  religion 
are  simpler  and  mean  more."     Further  : 

"  To  take  an  evident  type,  the  Cross  is  more  poetical  than  the 
Union  Jack,  because  it  is  simpler.  The  more  simple  an  idea  is, 
the  more  it  is  fertile  in  variations.  Francis  Thompson  could  have 
written  any  number  of  good  poems  on  the  Cross,  because  it  is  a 
primary  symbol.  The  number  of  poems  which  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling could  write  on  the  Union  Jack  is,  fortunately,  limited,  be- 
cause the  Union  Jack  is  too  complex  to  produce  luxuriance.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  any  possible  number  of  cases.  A  poet 
like  Francis  Thompson  could  deduce  perpetually  rich  and  branch- 
ing meanings  out  of  two  plain  facts  like  bread  and  wine  ;  with 
bread  and  wine  he  can  expand  everything  to  everywhere.  But 
with  a  French  menu  he  can  net  expand  anything  except  perhaps 
himself.  Complicated  ideas  do  not  produce  any  more  ideas.  Mon- 
grels do  not  breed.  Religious  ritual  attractsbecau.se  there  is  some 
sense  in  it.  Religious  imagery,  so  far  from  being  subtle,  is  the 
only  simple  thing  left  for  poets.  So  far  from  being  merely  super- 
human, it  is  the  only  human  thing  left  for  human  beings." 


AMERICAN  CATHOLICS  WARNED 

r["HE  fact  that  American  Catholic  papers  have  not  been  much 
J-  concerned  with  the  Pope's  recent  encyclical  on  "  Modernism  " 
beyond  a  general  acquiescence,  would  seem  to  imply  that  Modern- 
ism is  not  thought  to  be  dangerously  prevalent  in  the  American 
church.  Archbishop  O'Connell,  of  Boston,  has,  however,  just  is- 
sued a  noteworthy  pastoral  letter  dealing  with  the  matter,  in  which 
he  points  out  the  special  application  of  the  Pope's  document  to  the 
American  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.     This  is  the  first  pas- 
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ARCHBISHOP    O'COXNELL, 

The  Boston  Catholic  prelate,  who  declares  that  "  tho  the  Mod- 
ernist system  has  few,  if  any,  open  advocates  in  America."  there  is 
"danger  of  being  weakened  in  faith  by  the  Modernist  spirit." 

toral  letter  issued  in  this  country  on  this  subject.  "Those  who 
have  mistaken  the  sound  for  the  sense,"  says  the  Archbishop, 
"have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Pope  antagonizes  the  age  in 
which  he  lives."  This  mistake  is  not  a  new  one,  it  is  asserted. 
"Names  have  often  before  lent  strength  to  the  church's  enemies. 
'Reformer,'  'Puritan,'  'Liberal, "Old  Catholic  '  have  been  weighty 
names  to  cloak  insidious  errors  in  a  guise  that  appealed  to  the 
superficial."  In  defining  and  characterizing  Modernism,  the  Arch- 
bishop, whose  letter  is  printed  in  The  Catliolic  Universe  (Cleve- 
land), goes  on  to  say  : 

"It  is  a  spirit,  a  tendency,  rather  than  a  system.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  a  school  of  perverse  or  misguided  men  who,  arrogantly  assu- 
ming a  right  not  theirs,  would  reconcile  the  Catholic  Church  with 
what  they  imagine  the  modern  age  demands  :  who  would  reconcile 
at  any  cost  Catholic  philosophy  with  the  principles  of  a  realistic 
and  rationalistic  age;  who  would  bend  the  inflexible  truths  of  God 
to  the  spirit  of  an  age  that  threatens  to  become  godless  :  who  would 
compromise  Catholic  spiritual  and  moral  ideals  to  a  'matter-of- 
fact  '  age  which  demands  tangible  proof  for  even  what  transcends 
the  power  of  the  senses.  This  they  would  do  on  the  pretext  of 
concord  between  faith  and  science:  but  the  concord  they  attempt 
to  create  would  destroy  equally  the  sound  conclusions  of  right  rea- 
son and  revelation  which  is  above  reason.  They  would,  forsooth. 
make  the  church  and  ifs  dogmas  acceptable  to  the  modern  a 
by  presenting  them  in  a  form  attractive  to  the  modern  mind.  For 
the  modern  age,  say  they,  is  an  age  of  action  and  achievement.     Its 
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productive  results  are  its  criterion  of  success.  He  is  esteemed 
greatest  who  can  show  most  for  his  efforts.  What  is  thus  true  of 
the  material  order  is  truer  still  of  the  intellectual.  Culture  yields 
to  utility.  The  polite  education  of  our  fathers  gives  way  to  tech- 
nical training.  The  exact  sciences  set  the  standard  to  which  all 
demonstrations  must  conform.  Scientists  must  claim  no  more  than 
what  they  can  palpably  prove  to  be  true.  Historians  must  assert 
no  more  than  they  can  verify  by  patent  facts.  Only  that  which  is 
seen  to  be  so  with  the  eyes  of  experience  and  reason  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  worthy  at  all  of  belief.  It  is  a  hard  and  doubting  spirit. 
"  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  modern  age,  yet  neither  Pope  nor 
church  has  any  conflict  with  it  provided  it  is  exercised  within  its 
proper  sphere.  But  conflict  they  must  have  with  one  who  would 
assert  that  matters  of  a  world  beyond  their  touch  or  vision  shall  so 
be  tested.  The  Modernist  would  meet  an  age  in  which  faith  is 
ridiculed  in  reason's  name,  and  offer  to  that  age  divine  revelation 
shorn  of  all  that  unaided  reason  could  not  itself  discover  and*  thus 
rob  it  of  all  that  makes  it  revelation." 

Tho,  according  to  the  Archbishop,  "the  Modernist  system  has 
few,  if  any,  open  advocates  in  America,  the  danger  of  being  weak- 
ened in  faith  by  the  Modernist  spirit  is  not  to  be  lightly  consid- 
ered."    He  continues : 

"The  books  of  one  of  the  recognized  exponents  of  Modernism 
are  published  here  and  have  been  widely  circulated.  The  non- 
Catholic  universities  of  this  country  are  pervaded  by  a  philosophy 
akin  to  that  which  is  at  the  root  of  Modernist  errors.  Scientific 
and  historic  literature  is  impregnated  with  it.  This  is  not  without 
an  indirect  influence  on  secular  education  in  general,  and  there  is 
a  literature  current  and  wide-spread  among  us  which  shows  a  man- 
ifest eagerness  to  glorify  any  movement  set  afoot  by  erratic  schol- 
ars, which  aims  to  weaken  in  the  popular  mind  the  strength  of  his- 
toric and  traditional  Christianity 

"  But  it  is  not  in  the  intellectual  sphere  that  the  greatest  danger 
lies.  The  American  people  are  not  given  to  religious  speculation 
as  those  more  idealistic  ;  but  in  practical  life  their  characteristics 
are  precisely  those  by  which  the  Modernist  was  influenced  in  fra- 
ming his  scheme  of  doctrine  and  apologetics.  If  the  modern  age 
in  general  is  active,  productive,  utilitarian,  this  is  true  in  America 
to  a  superlative  degree.  Animating  this  activity  is  the  desire  for 
material  gain  and  progress.  Divine  truth  has  little  or  no  influence 
with  many  of  those  who  are  immersed  in  these  activities,  tho 
they  may  be  by  no  means  openly  irreligious  men.  But  religion 
and  morality  are  interpreted  by  them  in  the  light  of  practical 
exigencies." 


SEAMY  SIDE  OF  CHRISTMAS— The  "  annual  travesty  of  the 
observance  of  the  Christ  Child's  anniversary  "  is  the  phrase  by 
which  Christmas,  as  it  is  observed  by  us.  is  characterized  by  a 
writer  in  The  Christian  Endeavor  World  (Boston).  "What 
should  be  a  cheerful,  reverential,  loving  festival  is  in  the  grip  of- 
greedy  trash-mongers,  who  are  turning  the  Christian  holiday  into 
a  rush  and  a  grab  for  bargain-counter  attractions,"  this  writer  ob- 
serves, with  an  even  more  mordant  indictment  of  what  appears  to 
him  as  our  "spurious  Christmas."     We  read: 

"Shoppers  are  swirling  pell-mell  down  the  middle  of  the  streets 
jostling  one  another,  and  elbowing  their  way  to  the  thronged  coun- 
ters, where  they  go  through  a  siege  of  exasperating  delay  and  un- 
healthy excitement,  to  say  nothing  of  unholy  irritation,  that  brings 
them  to  the  borders  of  nervous  prostration.  Physicians  recognize 
the  Christmas-shopping  period  as  one  of  the  most  critical  to  many 
of  their  patients. 

"  Presently  a  horde  of  street-fakers  will  be  licensed  by  the  city 
who  will  take  possession  of  the  sidewalks,  and  discordantly  cry 
their  wares — cheap,  trashy,  mechanical  toys  and  other  gewgaws 
which  it  is  a  pure  waste  of  money  to  buy.  For  days,  if  not  weeks, 
our  cities  will  be  subjected  to  this  nuisance. 

".Meanwhile,  in  the  shops  the  salesgirls  will  be  worked  day  and 
night,  to  the  point  of  nervous  collapse.  Conventional  presents 
will  be  bought  by  the  thousand,  because  an  obligation  exists  to 
return  present  for  present.  No  good-will,  no  love,  goes  with  these 
presents  ;  it  is  sheer  jockeying  to  get  a  few  cents'  advantage  of 
one  another. 

"Did  the  Christ  Child  usher  in  such  a  holiday?     No,  we  have 


allowed  human  greed  and  keenness  after  bargains,  and  bustle  and 
bawling  on  the  streets,  to  usurp  the  place  that  quiet  and  holy  and 
blessed  service  of  him  should  have. 

"This  is  no  attempt  to  create  the  impression  that  there  is  no  true 
Christmas  spirit,  no  unselfish  giving,  no  loving  planning  of  delight- 
ful surprizes,  no  tender  thoughtfulness  for  the  poor.  There  is 
much  of  this  under  the  surface ;  but  there  is  too  much  of  the  sor- 
did, bargain-counter  huckstering  that  sickens  the  reverent  soul. 
Away  with  the  spurious  Christmas !  Away  with  the  gabble  and 
the  dickering,  and  the  coarse,  crafty  calculating  !  Let  us  give  the 
gentle  Christ  of 'Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  '  a  chance  in 
our  lives  and  at  our  firesides." 


AN   INVERTED  "CONVERSION" 

A  STRANGE  story  of  "conversion  "  is  contained  in  a  recent 
■**■  autobiographical  work  called  "  Father  and  Son."  This 
book,  tho  published  anonymously,  is  quite  frankly  referred  to  by 
the  English  reviews  as  the  work  of  Edmund  Gosse  ;  and  the  rela- 
tions there  analyzed  as  that  existing  between  himself  and  his 
father.  The  latter,  tho  a  man  of  science,  was  an  extreme  Calvin- 
ist,  as  was  also  his  wife.  Pictures  of  the  home  life  where  the  only 
child,  now  become  a  distinguished  man  of  letters,  was  dedicated, 
like  the  infant  Samuel,  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  are  here  repro- 
duced in  the  words  of  the  writer  : 

"  For  over  three  years  after  their  marriage  neither  of  my  parents 
left  London  for  a  single  day,  not  being  able  to  afford  to  travel. 
They  received  scarcely  any  visitors,  never  ate  a  meal  away  from 
home,  never  spent  an  evening  in  social  intercourse  abroad.  At 
night  they  discust  theology,  read  aloud  to  one  another,  or  trans- 
lated scientific  brochures  from  French  or  German.  .  .  .  Here  was 
perfect  purity,  perfect  intrepidity,  perfect  abnegation ;  yet  there 
was  also  narrowness,  isolation,  an  absence  of  perspective,  let  it  be 
boldly  admitted,  an  absence  of  humanity.  And  there  was  a  cu- 
rious mixture  of  humbleness  and  arrogance  ;  entire  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  not  less  entire  disdain  of  the  judgment  and 
opinion  of  men.  My  parents  founded  every  action,  every  attitude, 
upon  their  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  upon  the  guidance 
of  the  divine  Will  as  revealed  to  them  by  direct  answer  to  prayer. 
Their  ejaculation  in  the  face  of  any  dilemma  was,  'Let  us  cast  it 
before  the  Lord.'  .  .  .  They  lived  in  anj intellectual  cell,  bounded 
at  its  sides  by  the  walls  of  their  own  house,  but  open  above  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  uttermost  heavens." 

No  fiction  of  any  kind,  it  is  said,  was  allowed  to  be  read,  nor 
any  poems  which  told  a  story.     The  writer  continues : 

"Never  in  all  my  childhood  did  anyone  address  tome  the  affect- 
ing preamble,  'Once  upon  a  time.'  I  was  told  about  missionaries, 
but  never  about  pirates ;  I  was  familiar  with  humming-birds,  but 
I  had  never  heard  of  fairies 

"They  desired  to  make  me  truthful ;  the  tendency  was  to  make 
me  positive  and  skeptical.  Had  they  wrapt  me  in  the  soft  folds  of 
supernatural  fancy,  my  mind  might  have  been  longer  content  to 
follow  their  traditions  in  an  unquestioning  spirit." 

After  the  mother's  early  death  the  boy  and  his  father  became 
close  associates.  The  young  son  was  admitted  into  "the  commu- 
nity of  the  saints,"  and  upon  him  was  laid  the  obligation  to  "tes- 
tify ""in  season  and  out  of  season."  Mr.  Desmond  MacCarthy, 
commenting  upon  the  book  in  The  Albany  Review  (London,  De- 
cember), gives  in  these  words  the  story  of  the  crisis  : 

"Almost  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  whole  book  consists  in 
the  showing  how  instinctively  and  unconsciously  his  soul  continued 
to  catch  at  every  message  that  came  blowing  in  from  the  outside 
world  of  beauty  and  romance  which  his  father  strove  to  keep  from 
his  ken. 

"After  a  period  during  which  all  these  stray  inklings  of  a  life  to 
which  his  heart  and  mind  responded  were  germinating  in  the  un- 
conscious growing  part  of  his  nature,  there  came  such  a  moment 
of  conversion  as  his  father  had  longed  for,  only  now  it  was  in  a 
contrary  direction.  When  the  story  closes,  tho  father  and  son 
walk  henceforth  'in  opposite  hemispheres  of  the  soul  with  the  thick 
of  the  world  between  them,'  they  still  remain  bound  to  each  other 
by  affection  and  respect." 
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KIPLING'S  FITNESS  FOR  THE  NOBEL 

PRIZE 

THE  award  of  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature  to  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling has  brought  out  in  this  country  some  comment  of  mild 
approval  and  some  of  flat  disapproval.  That  we  almost  nowhere 
observe  expressions  of  whole-hearted  congratulation  for  the  Eng- 
lish author  is  curiously  significant  of  Kipling's  failing  popularity 
among  a  people  that  once  waited  with  bated  breath  for  news  from 
his  sick-bed.  Perhaps  it  is  onlyacurious  illustration  of  this  same 
people's  fickleness.  Taken  coincidently  with  the  recent  record  of 
a  great  fall  in  auction  prices  of  first  editions  of  his  books,  there  are 
furnished  signs  of  "a  day  that  is  dead."  Some  of  those  who  criti- 
cize the  Nobel  award  resent  the  passing  over  of  George  Meredith 
and  Algernon  Swinburne.  Others  recall  that  Mark  Twain  had 
seemed  to  have  been  in  the  running.  Few  fail  to  see  something 
either  ironic  or  humorous  in  the  crowning  of  a  man  "for  idealism" 
who  has  devoted  much  of  his  literary  expression  to  "preaching  t he 
gospel  of  force  and  of  the  material."  The  Chicago  Post  asserts 
that  the  "single  strong  claim  to  producing  most  'excellent  work  of 
an  idealistic  character  '  that  can  be  made  for  Mr.  Kipling  "  is  that 
"  he  has  sung  the  glory  of  labor  and  service. "     The  Post  continues  : 

"But  when  one  considers  the  ends  to  which  Mr.  Kipling  dedi- 
cates labor  and  service  this  claim  can  be  dismissed.  His  idealism 
is  idealization — the  idealization  of  might,  combined  with  the  faith 
that  might  is  rig'.it.  Mr.  Kipling  has  no  conception  of  the  ideal- 
ism of  democracy.  From  the  'Plain  Tales'  to  the  'Islanders'  he 
lias  harped  on  the  militaristic  ideal.  A  broad  or  fine  social  sense 
he  does  not  possess.  His 'American  Notes  '  showed  how  trivial 
and  inadequate  was  his  observation  of  this  vast  democratic  experi- 
ment. What  inflamed  his  imagination  was  the  unprotected  sea- 
coast.  Not  less  characteristic  is  his  phrase  in  looking  out  on  Cal- 
cutta :  'What  a  city  to  loot !  '  And  his  phrase  in  the  mouth  of  a 
war  correspondent  scanning  London  :  'God,  what  a  city  to  loot ! ' 

"Mr.  Kipling  is  infected  by  Biblical  English.  His  fine  'Reces- 
sional '  is  psalm-like.  But  in  essence  it  is  a  prayer  to  God  to  stick 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  his  dominion  over  palm  and  pine. 

"'Excellent  work  of  an  idealistic  character'  it  was  Nobel's  in- 
tention to  reward.  The  men  previously  honored,  with  perhaps  two 
exceptions,  had  a  broad  and  inspiring  message.  Mistral  and  Car- 
ducci,  Bjornson  and  Sienkiewicz  have  undeniably  had  a  liberal, 
emancipating,  ennobling  influence.  This  no  one  can  dare  to  say 
for  Mr  Kipling.  In  comparison  with  these  men  and  in  view  of 
the  inventor's  purpose,  his  selection  is  highly  discreditable  to  the 
Nobel  trustees." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  takes  a  mediating  course  and  allows 
that  the  award  to  Mr.  Kipling  for  the  highest  "idealistic"  work  by 
a  living  author  "will  be  incomprehensible  to  those  whose  reading 
began  before  his  work,  and  natural  to  those  moved  and  molded  by 
his  genius."  The  Outlook  (New  York),  addressing  those  who 
question  Mr.  Kipling's  claim  to  the  honor,  goes  on  to  point  other 
phases  of  his  work  than  that  extolling  force  and  imperialism, 
phases  upon  which  his  claims  may  perhaps  rest.     Thus  : 

"He  has  struck  the  great  note  of  responsibility  as  well  as  of 
achievement,  and  has  appealed  to  the  highest  instincts  of  the  Eng- 
lish race.  Mr.  Kipling  has  a  passionate  love  of  life  and  an  insatia- 
ble interest  in  all  forms  of  human  activity.  Movement  has  great 
fascination  for  him,  and  he  is  the  embodiment  of  the  English  in- 
stinct for  doing  things.  A  great  machine  in  motion  is  almost  as 
impressive  to  him  as  a  group  of  men  in  action.  Those  striking- 
productions,  '.007'  and  'The  Ship  that  Found  Herself,"  are  illus- 
trations of  his  power  of  interpreting  machinery  in  terms  of  moral 
achievement;  that  is  to  say,  as  illustrating  intelligence  and  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Kipling  has  sometimes  taken  insular  views  and  has 
preached  the  gospel  of  racial  antagonism  and  misunderstanding. 
but  this  side  of  his  work  may  be  regarded  as  ephemeral.  What  is 
likely  to  survive,  and  what  deserves  amplest  recognition,  is  his 
quick  sympathy  for  the  man  striving  to  achieve  something,   his 


passion  for  life  exprest  in  terms  of  achievement,  a  certain  daring 
of  spirit  which  is  not  content  with  accomplishment  for  its  own  sake 
but  as  an  outgo  of  the  energy  of  the  human  will.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  in  such  stories  as  'Without  benefit  of  Clergy,'  The 
Man  Who  Would  be  King.'  and  'My  Lord  the  Elephant'  Mr. 
Kipling  has  shown  a  mastery  of  pathos,  terror,  and  humor  which 
gives  him  a  high  place  among  modern  English  writers:  while 
'They '  and  one  or  two  other  tales  in  a  similar  vein  show  that  Mr. 
Kipling's  imagination  is  still  sensitive  to  the  appeal  of  the  spiri- 
tual side  of  life." 


SALVINI  ON  THE  "HAMLET"  RIDDLE 

nPOMASSO    SALVINI,  the  greatest   of  living  actors,  solves 

1       the   enigma  of  Ha»ilet's  character   by   looking  upon   the 

Prince  of  Denmark  as  less  a  "character  "  than  a  "conception." 


Courtesy  of  "  Putnam's  Monthly."    Copyrighted,  1904. 

TOMASSO    SALVINI, 

Who  thinks  there  never  has  existed  nor  ever  will  exist  a  man  of 
Hamlet  s  temperament. 

"He  furthermore  declares  that  during  his  stage  career  the  two  best 
interpreters  of  this  perplexing  character  were  Charles  Fechter  and 
Edwin  Booth.  The  present  generation  may  not  remember  the  in- 
terpretation given  to  the  part  by  Fechter,  but  the  tradition  estab- 
lished by  Booth  is  a  permanent  possession  of  the  American  stage. 
In  the  main  this  tradition  is  perpetuated  in  the  present  day  by  E. 
H.  Sothern.  and  its  acceptance  by  English-speaking  peoples  forms 
one  part  of  an  interesting  rivalry.  Henry  Irving,  whose  nearest 
congener  known  to  Americans  is  Forbes  Robertson,  created  a  new- 
tradition.  While  Booth  and  his  followers  represent  the  Hamlet 
of  the  intellect,  the  man  of  melancholic  reserve,  the  classic  con- 
ception, Irving  emphasized  the  human  side,  the  gentleman,  the 
man  possest  even  of  humor,  the  essential  modern.  What  Sal  villi 
thought  of  living's  Hamlet  is  given  in  an  anecdote  published  in 
Putnam's  Monthly  (  December)  concerning  his  own  assumption  of 
the  part  in  London.     He  says  : 

"  When  I  arrived  in   London  I  found   Henry  Irving,  whom  I  ad- 
mired greatly,  performing  in  the  same  play.     Knowing  how  pcpular 
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he  was  in  England,  I  went  to  the  manager  and  asked  him  to 
cancel  'Hamlet '  from  my  repertoire,  but  he  would  not  do  so.  One 
evening,  two  days  before  I  was  to  appear,  I  bought  a  ticket  for  the 
gallery,  so  as  not  to  be  recognized,  and  went  to  see  Irving.  I  said 
to  myself,  'I  will  not  play  Hamlet! '  After  the  second  scene  I 
said  the  same  thing;  but  when  the  act  came  with  Ophelia  and 
the  closet  scene  with  the  Queen  I  said  to  myself,  'I  will  play 
Hamlet '/  " 

Salvini  gave  one  hundred  and  fifty  performances  of  Hamlet 
alone  during  that  engagement. 

Without  giving  evidence  that  he  is  aware  of  "the  rivalry  existing 
between   English  players  over  the  "classic"  and  the  "modern" 
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AVE  MARIA. 


A  painting  by  Horatio  Walker  in  the  collection  of  the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery.  The  peasant  murmurs  a  prayer  before  a  wayside  cruci- 
fix. The  painter  here  uses  "  sky  and  background  to  express  the  mys- 
tery of  the  faith  in  addition  to  the  more  obvious  symbolism  of  the 
crucifix  and  the  tortured  God." 


conceptions  of  Hamlet,  Salvini,  in  presenting  his  interpretation 
of  the  enigmatic  figure,  throws  some  interesting  light  upon  the 
problem.      He  says  : 

"After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  part,  I  am  strongly  convinced 
that  Shakespeare  wished  to  portray  in  Hamlet's  character  that 
constant  thought  causes  doubt ;  in  other  words,  the  power  of 
thought  over  action.  Evidently,  it  is  more  a  conception  than  a 
character.  I  shall  probably  shock  many  lovers  of  Shakespeare  by 
saying  that  I  don't  believe  there  has  ever  existed  or  ever  will  exist 
a  man  of  Hamlet's  temperament.  In  the  long  course  of  my  travels 
1  have  met  many  men  who  posed  a  la  Hamlet,  but  none  whose 
psychological  state  was  that  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  Maybe 
this  is  the  reason  for  the  innumerable  different  interpretations  of 
Hamlet  on  the  stage.  By  some  actors  he  has  been  represented  as 
actually  mad,  by  others  as  only  pretending  insanity  ;  by  some  as  a 
cold-blooded,  calculating  man,  by  others  as  a  passionate-  investi- 
gator of  occultism  ;  by  some  as  severe,  by  others  as  merciful  and 
indulgent,  toward  his  mother;  by  some  as  irreligious,  and  by 
others  still  as  devout." 

Salvini  warns  us  not  to  forget,  however,   that  Hamlet  is  "a 


scholar,  full  of  imagination  and  sentiment,  and  that  an  analytical 
brain  like  his  would  be  incapable  of  acting  quickly."  Hence 
Hamlet's  delays  in  prosecuting  revenge  for  his  father's  death. 
Upon  the  oft-discust  question  of  Hamlets  madness,  Salvini 
observes : 

"After  the  scene  with  the  Ghost,  Hamlets  gentle  melancholy 
becomes  hard  and  bitter —a  moral  change  that  the  actor  should 
emphatically  portray,  showing  the  combat  of  Hamlets  soul,  his 
growing  distrust  in  the  world,  and  in  his  friend  Horatio,  in  his 
beloved  Ophelia,  in  his  mother,  in  the  Ghost,  and  in  himself. 

"With  this  real  change  of  temper  there  is  no  doubt,  for  Shake- 
speare is  entirely  explicit  about  it,  that  Hamlet  intends  to  feign 
insanity.  The  mania  that  he  assumes  is  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
illusion,  well  characterized  by  Polonius  in  his  comment : 

How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are!  A  happiness  that  often  madness 
hits  on,  which  reason  and  sanity  could  not  so  prosperously  be  delivered  of. 

"In  adopting  this  kind  of  insanity  he  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  scrutinize  the  souls  of  all  those  who  surround  and  spy  upon 
him  ;  but  that  his  insanity  is  a  mere  pretense  there  is  much  to  con- 
vince us.     For  instance,  in  Act  II.,  scene  ii.,  he  says  : 

Now  I  am  alone. 

O  !  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I. 

"  After  this  sentence,  how  can  we  still  doubt  and  go  on  discuss- 
ing whether  his  insanity  is  real  or  feigned?  In  order  to  relax  his 
thoughts,  as  the  continual  pretense  to  madness  might  affect  even 
a  sound' mind,  he  amuses  himself  by  telling  frankly  his  views  re- 
garding his  so-called  friends,  or  by  inviting  the  comedians  to  per- 
form a  dramatic  composition.  If  he  were  really  mentally  deranged 
he  would  not  find  comfort  in  relaxing  his  madness. 

"  Neither  can  he  be  accused  of  not  being  a  real  thinker,  since  he 
is  always  anxious  to  know  the  truth.  Moreover,  it  is  very  hard  for 
him  to  control  his  impulsive  nature,  which  longs  always  to  avenge 
his  father.  And,  after  all,  there  is  the  monolog,  'To  be  or  not  to 
be,'  which  explains  exactly  the  state  of  his  soul." 


AN  AMERICAN   MILLET 

THE  Canadian  "habitant  "  seems  destined  to  live  in  the  world 
of  art  tho  he  never  produce  either  painter  or  poet.  Out- 
side his  own  people  he  has  found  his  poet  in  the  late  W.  H.  Drum- 
mond,  and  his  painter  in  Horatio  Walker.  This  latter,  more 
"American"  even  than  Canadian,  is  a  prominent  figure  of  the  im- 
portant landscape  school,  now  thought  by  competent  critics  to  be 
leading  the  world.  With  the  art  of  Millet  strongly  appealing  to  his 
imagination,  he  has  found  even  the  subjects  of  Millet's  art  ready 
to  his  hand  on  this  side  the  ocean,  and  has  occupied  himself  in  re- 
cording the  life  of  the  people  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  "before 
the  march  of  events,  scornful  of  peasant  stubbornness  and  Celtic 
imagination,  shall  have  shorn  them  of  their  picturesqueness." 

Such  an  eventuality  is,  however,  not  imminent,  as  Mr.  Charles 
De  Kay  points  out  in  a  sketch  of  the  artist  in  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post.  Descending  from  hardy  peasants  of  Normandy, 
Picardy,  and  Brittany,  these  dwellers  near  the  St.  Lawrence  are 
"tenacious  of  ancestral  customs,  of  dwellings,  and  dress,  holding 
to  their  ancient  patois,  to  the  curd  and  the  village  church,  and 
differing  only  from  the  European  cousins  they  have  separated  from 
in  the  singular  fact  that  big  families  of  children  are  the  rule  with 
them  rather  than  the  exception." 

Walker,  we  are  told,  is  Canadian  by  birth,  but  "American"  by 
education  and  affiliation  in  art.  He  was  educated  in  the  art  schools 
of  New  York,  is  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  and  ex- 
hibits in  the  galleries  of  this  city.  Remarking  upon  the  rather  sin- 
gular fact  that  no  local  painter  of  French-Canadian  birth  should 
have  undertaken  to  preserve  these  picturesque  views  of  French  life 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  Mr.  De  Kay  points  out  the  attractive  features 
that  have  lured  this  alien.     Thus  : 

"His  early  sketches  and  drawings  demonstrate  how  natural  and 
inevitable  was  the  turn  toward  that  part  of  North  America  so  emi- 
nently paintable  for  its  own  sake  and  doubly  valuable  to  a  painter 
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from  its  population.  Along  the  St.  Lawrence  are  strung  the  brown 
thatches  and  whitewashed  walls  of  hamlets  and  villages,  each 
proudly  watched  over,  not  by  a  feudal  castle,  but  a  lofty  church 
whose  metal  tiles  shine  and  sparkle  in  rivalry  with  the  flashing  of 
the  white  caps  on  the  stream.  Here  are  the  sturdy  brown-cheeked 
farmers  and  woodsmen,  the  cure-  in  his  tall  hat,  the  village  maid  in 
her  bright-colored  shawl.  Here  is  a  place  to  study  on  American 
soil  a  peasant  who  remains  a  peasant  from  choice,  living  by  prefer- 
ence close  to  the  soil  despite  the  enticements  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  provinces. 

"Walker  found  them  a  cheerful  race,  tho  serious  enough  while 
at  work,  just  as  the  modern  French  peasant  is  by 
no  means  the  gloomy  creature  some  good  people 
have  imagined  him,  mistaking  utterly  what  Millet 
meant  to  imply.  Neither  section  of  the  old  stock 
consists  of  whiners  who  dislike  work  and  are  hope- 
less or  even  blue  concerning  their  lot.  Rather  may 
it  be  said  of  Canadian  habitants  and  French  peas- 
ants that  they  learn  through  natural  wit  as  well  as 
early  teaching  that  labor  is  a  good  thing  in  itself 
and  a  comforting,  useful  thing  also  if  its  fruits  are 
protected  from  the  rapacity  of  'men  higher  up.'" 

Some  of  Walker's  notable  works  are  indicated  in 
these  words  : 


use  of  color  as  a  means  to  express  emotion,  just  as  a  composer  uses 
certain  instruments  to  express  emotions  in  music.  He  is  in  no 
sense  a  'literary'  painter,  altho  his  sympathies  and  interest  in 
literature  are  wide." 

From  the  art  critic  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  \sz  quote  this  passage, 
which  interprets  the  deeper  meaning  that  Walker  seeks  to  convey. 
The  writer  speaks  of  the  picture  called  "  Plowing — First  Gleam  "  : 

"  It  is  early  morning  in  the  fields  ;  the  earth  yet  to  be  broken  is 
hard  and  gray  and  frosty.  Four  big  oxen,  types  of  strength,  climb 
the  slope  toward  the  spectator,  tugging  the  iron  through  the  soil, 


"Among  Walker's  early  pictures  is  'Plowing  in 
Acadia.'  And  it  may  be  noted  how  perfectly  he 
has  exprest  the  straining  of  the  horses  against  the 
yoke  and  has  reenforced  the  activity  of  the  scene 
by  the  vigorous  pose  of  the  peasant  running  along- 
side and  urging  them  on.  Already  we  find  the 
seriousness  and  virile  emotion  of  this  first  act  in 
the  homely  drama  which  ends  by  insuring  bread 
to  the  family.  One  thinks  of  emperors  of  China, 
making  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  agriculture, 
and  the  ancient  ceremonies  performed  by  Roman 
magnates  in  a  similar  field,  of  the  sacred  rites  of 
Ceres  about  the  yEgean,  and  the  corn-dances  of 
American  Indians.  We  get  a  like  serious  note  in 
'Plowing — First  Gleam,'  and  observe  that  Walker 
is  as  much  concerned  with  the  environment  of  his 
plowmen  as  with  the  human  and  other  actors  in  the  scene,  the 
background  adding  a  certain  dramatic  intensity  to  the  simple  rite. 

"The  peasant  scraping  a  hog  is  a  picture  that  repels  sensitive 
souls  who  have  never  seen  farm  life.  Here  for  background  is  the 
scalding-shed,  full  of  vapor  from  the  vats,  and  half  immersed  in 
swirls  of  steam,  working  hard,  is  a  powerful  man  making  the  car- 
cass ready  for  market.  'Sheep  Shearing  '  shows  the  patient  beast 
fettered  while  a  peasant  woman  uses  the  shears  with  practised 
hand.  'Woman  Feeding  Calves '  is  a  pleasant  bucolic  theme. 
'Sheepyard-Moonlight,'  one  of  the  pictures  given  by  Mr.  William 
T.  Evans  to  the  National  Art  Gallery  in  Washington,  is  full  of  the 
magic  of  the  night,  the  sheep  lying  about  asleep.  'Wood-Cutters,' 
owned  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  St.  Louis,  is  all  action  and 
muscular  power." 

These  and  other  pictures  representing  these  humble  folk  engaged 
in  humble  employments  make  up  this  artist's  work.  Nor  has  he 
ignored  the  religious  side  of  their  life  which,  as  the  writer  ob- 
serves, "perhaps  more  than  any  other  marks  this  people  off  from 
the  rest  of  North  Americans."  "Ave  Maria  "  shows  the  peasant 
murmuring  a  prayer  before  a  wayside  crucifix  as  he  leads  the  cat- 
tle home,  and  here  "we  see  the  painter  using  sky  and  background 
to  express  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  addition  to  the  more  obvious 
symbolism  of  the  crucifix  and  the  tortured  God."  His  preoccupa- 
tion with  sides  of  life  similar  to  those  that  stirred  the  imagination 
of  Millet  may  be  seen  even  more  intensely  by  the  things  which  he 
omits  to  paint.     Thus  writes  Mr.  De  Kay  : 

"There  are  many  obvious  points  in  tho  appearance,  the  settle- 
ments, the  life  of  the  French  habitants  of  Canada,  which  Mr. 
Walker  has  not  seen  fit  to  chronicle,  such  as  their  churches,  too 
brilliant  for  paintings  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  their  jolly  dances, 
processions  and  religious  ritual.  Put  it  may  be  that  he  will  find 
some  way  to  indicate  sides  of  life  hitherto  avoided  without  allow- 
ing them  to  approach  the  commonplace  or  banal.  For  one  thing 
he  has  a  very  delicate  sense  of  color,  which  leads  him  to  eschew 
the  literal  and  the  superficial  and  select  subjects  that  permit  of  the 


GIRL    FEEDING  TURKEYS. 


From  a  painting  by  Horatio  Walker  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Alexander  A.  Humphreys.     One 
of  the  artist's  pictures  exhibiting  the  life  of  the  Canadian  habitant. 


and  their  brown  bodies  are  huge  against  the  light  that  is  beginning 
to  flood  the  east.  A  single  ray  of  the  sun,  which  is  just  out  of  view 
at  the  right,  strikes  their  rough  flanks  and  makes  the  beaten  grass 
glint  and  sparkle.  Against  the  growing  day  rises  the  alert  figure 
of  a  driver,  waving  a  stick  above  his  head  to  urge  the  creatures  on, 
and  more  dimly  seen  is  a  companion  who  holds  the  plow.  The 
theme  is  simple,  but  in  its  treatment  we  have  an  epic.  The  mys- 
tery and  majesty  of  the  morning  are  in  these  laboring  forms  and 
the  canopy  of  fire  and  cloud.  In  the  driver  we  see  no  'man  with 
a  hoe,'  dull,  hopeless,  dragging  his  way  through  an  existence  that 
means  no  more  to  him  than  food  and  shelter ;  it  is  a  man  who,  tho 
brother  to  the  ox,  feels  joy  and  purpose  in  his  work  :  a  man  in 
whose  air  there  are  resolution  and  command  ;  a  man  into  whose  life 
has  come  something  of  the  calming  greatness  of  nature.  He  is 
sprung  from  the  earth,  and  the  strength  of  the  soil  is  in  him.  His 
environment  is  of  a  splendor  that  kings  can  not  command.  The 
freshness  and  fragrance  of  the  morning  are  about  him  ;  the  distances 
recede  into  glowing  infinities  :  the  immense  sky.  shot  with  rays  and 
shadows,  is  pouring  its  light  on  a  freshened  earth,  and  the  curtains 
of  the  night  are  rolling  away  before  the  sun.  Lite,  power,  joy  are 
the  meaning  of  the  picture.  It  is  one  of  those  really  great  canva 
which  make  the  art  of  a  nation.     No  nation  can  produce  a  better." 

Walker,  says  Mr.  De  Kay  in  conclusion,  "  is  a  very  serious  mas- 
ter, without  being  in  any  sense  a  solemn  person."     Further : 

"Artists  tor  whose  work  he  has  particular  sympathy  include 
Whistler.  Ryder,  and  La  Farge,  to  mention  only  a  tew  contempo- 
raries. Among  the  living  French  artists.  Harpignies  and  Le 
Sidaner  find  him  sympathetic.  Mr.  Walker  i>  now  at  an  age  when 
painters  may  teasonably  expect  to  have  the  making  of  their  finest 
pictures  still  before  them.  In  the  field  he  has  chosen  he  stands 
almost  alone,  and  it  is  fortunately  one  that  otters  inexhaustible 
materials  for  further  works.  One  may  expect  that  he  will  give 
greater  scope  to  his  imagination  and  depict  the  life  of  the  habitant 
from  many  other  angles,  thus  preserving  a  precious  record  of  this 
small  but  self-contained  and  attractive  portion  of  the  human 
mosaic  which  sroes  to  make  the  Dominion  of  Canada." 
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DICKENS  AN  ANTIM1LITARIST 

CHARLES  DICKENS  in  all  his  works,  says  Edwin  Pugh,  in 
The  New  Age  (a  Socialist  weekly  of  London),  was  an  out- 
and-out  Socialist  and  Antimilitarist.  Altho  he  was  born  in  a  time 
when  the  countries  [of  Europe  were  engaged  in  a  bloody  struggle 
against  France,  yet  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  war  enthusiasm.     As  Mr.  Pugh  observes  : 

"It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  of  his  career  that,  tho  he  was 
born  in  a  seaport,  and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  men  who  had 
fought  under  Wellington  in  India,  in  Spain,  and  in  Belgium,  and 
under  Nelson  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  tho  he 
lived  through  the  strenuous  periods  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  was  saturated  with  all  manner  of  war-lore,  yet  he  went 
out  of  his  way  to  avoid  description  of  a  battle-field,  just  as  he  re- 
frained from  putting  the  heroism  of  sudden  effort  before  the  day- 
to-day,  hand-to-mouth  fight  of  the  poor. 

"  That  war  of  any  kind,  defensive  or  aggressive,  is  a  stupid  and 
barbarous  and  utterly  indefensible  method  of  settling  international 
or  any  other  differences  was  one  of  those  obvious  facts  that  a  man 
possest  of  such  robust  common  sense  as  Uickens  could  not  fail 
fully  to  realize." 

He  never  glorified  the  soldier*s  calling  as  Scott  had  done,  as 
James  and  Lever  were  doing.  Even  Thackeray  is  less  blameless 
in  this  particular  than  the  author  of  the  "Pickwick  Papers."  He 
was  brought  up  among  soldiers,  yet  instead  of  admiring  them  he 
was  rather  inclined  to  make  them  the  object  of  his  ridicule.  To 
quote  Mr.  Pugh  on  this  point  : 

"Not  once,  despite  the  temptations  to  do  so  that,  considering 
his  upbringing,  must  continually  have  beset  him,  did  Dickens  apply 
his  art  in  any  way  that  could  be  construed  into  any  sort  of  glorifi- 
cation of  the  soldier's  calling.  He  knew  full  well  that  Cod  is  far 
more  often  than  not  on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions  :  and  that 
there  is  more  than  a  mere  nuance  of  vulgarity,  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain brutal  wisdom,  in  fact,  in  the  parodist's  flippant  addition  to 
Shakespeare's  line  :  'Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just. 
.  .  .  But  four  times  he  who  gets  his  blow  in  fust."  There  is,  for 
instance,  never  a  word  in  Dickens's  books,  and  so  far  as  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  find  out,  no  mentjon  whatever  in  his  letters  o'f  the 
Indian  Mutiny;  and  only  a  few  most  casual  references  in  his  let- 
ters to  the  Crimean  War.  And  wherever  these  do  occur,  it  is  more 
commonly  the  humors  of  militarism,  rather  than  what  to  some 
people  seem  its  impressive  features,  that  engage  his  attention." 

When  in  1854  he  was  at  Boulogne  and  saw  the  magnificent  regi- 
ments of  France  parading  in  the  square,  filling  the  streets,  and 
crowding  every  cafe,  the  spectacle  only  excited  his  amusement. 
In  his  letters  of  that  date  he  observes  "they  made  the  streets  red 
with  trowsers."     One  recruit  he  thus  describes  : 

"I  met  to-day  a  weazen  sun-burnt  youth  from  the  South  with 
such  an  immense  regimental  shako  on  that  he  looked  like  a  sort  of 
lucifer  match-box,  evidently  blowing  his  life  rapidly  out,  under  the 
auspices  of  two  magnificent  creatures  all  hair  and  lungs,  of  such 
breadth  across  the  shoulders  that  I  couldn't  see  their  breast- 
buttons  when  I  stood  in  front  of  them." 

<  in  which  passage  Mr.  Pugh  comments  as  follows  : 

"Nothing  here,  you  see,  of  thrilling  at  the  sight  of  these  noble 
fellows.  No  ;  to  Dickens,  as  to  many  others,  soldiers  were  funny  ; 
and  the  sight  of  a  vast  number  of  men,  all  ridiculously  tricked  out, 
and  all  doing  the  same  thing  together,  was  a  highly  ludicrous 
spectacle.  .  .  . 

"At  a  play  he  went  to  in  Paris  the  performance  was  stopt  while 
the  news  of  the  last  Crimean  engagement  was  read  from  the  stage. 

It  made  notthe  faintest  effect  upon  the  audience  ;  and  even  the  hired  claquers, 
who  had  been  absurdly  loud  during  the  piece,  seemed  to  <  onsider  the  war  not  at 
all  within  their  contract,  and  were  as  stagnant  as  ditch-water.  The  theater  was 
full.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  see  such  apathy  and  suppose  the  war  to  be  popu- 
lar, whatever  may  be  asserted  to  the  contrary. 

"No  trace  of  enthusiasm,  of  latent  war-fever,  here.  No  bitter 
cry  of  protest  against  the  dull,  indifferent  attitude  of  the  people. 
But  rather  a  sense  of  grim  satisfaction  that  things  should  be  so, 
and  that  the  miserable  political  plot,  with  its  catch-penny  motives, 
should  have  ignominiously  failed  of  its  object." 


HENRY  IRVING'S  EGOTISM 

IT  ENKY  1  RVING  is  described  as  having  been  an  egotist,  but 
-*-  J-  "an  egotist  of  the  great  type."  This  is  the  estimate  of  him 
by  one  who  probably  knew  him  better  than  any  other— Ellen  Terry-, 
his  artistic  partner  for  many  years.  Miss  Terry  is  characteristic- 
ally undogmatic  in  saying  this,  but  at  the  same  time  candid  and 
generous.  "  I.  of  all  people,  can  perhaps  appreciate  Henry  Irving 
least  justly."  she  writes  in  McClure's  Magazine  (December), 
"altho  I  was  his  associate  on  the  stage  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  was  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship  with  him  for  almost  as 
long  a  time."  "He  had  precisely  the  qualities  I  never  find  lika- 
ble," continues  Miss  Terry,  adding  that  he  was  an  egotist,  but 
''never  'a  mean  egotist."  "All  his  faults  sprang  from  egotism, 
which  is  after  all  only  another  name  for  greatness."  She  thus  en- 
larges on  this  theme  : 

"  So  much  absorbed  was  he  in  his  own  achievement  that  he  was 
unable  or  unwilling  to  appreciate  the  achievement  of  others.  I 
never  heard  him  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  great  foreign  actors 
and  actresses  who  from  time  to  time  visited  England.  It  would 
be  easy  to  attribute  this  to  jealousy,  but  the  easy  explanation  is 
not  the  true  one.  He  simply  would  not  give  himself  up  to  appre- 
ciation. Perhaps  appreciation  is  a  wasting  tho  a  generous  qual- 
ity of  the  mind  and  heart,  and  best  left  to  lookers-on  who  have 
plenty  of  time  to  develop  it. 

"  I  was  with  him  when  he  saw  Sarah  Bernhardt  act  for  the  first 
time.  The  play  was  'Ruy  Bias,' and  it  was  one  of  Sarah's  bad 
days.  She  was  walking  through  [the  part  listlessly,  and  I  was 
angry  that  there  should  be  any  ground  for  Henry's  indifference. 
The  same  thing  happened  years  later  when  I  took  him  to  see  Eleo- 
nora  Duse.  The  [play  was  'Locandiera, '  to  which  she  was  emi- 
nently unsuited,  I  think.  He  was  surprized  at  my  enthusiasm. 
There  was  an  element  of  justice  in  his  attitude  toward  the  per- 
formance which  infuriated  me,  but  I  doubt  if  he  would  have  shown 
more  enthusiasm  if  he  had  seen  her  at  her  best. 

"As  the  years  went  on  he  grew  very  much  attached  to  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  and  admired  her  as  a  colleague  whose  managerial  work 
in  the  theater  was  as  dignified  as  his  own;  but  of  her  superb 
powers  as  an  actress  I  don't  believe  he  ever  had  a  glimmer- 
ing notion  ! 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  true,  but  as  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  I  may  as 
well  state  it:  It  was  never  any  pleasure  to  him  to  see  the  acting 
of  other  actors  and  actresses.  Salvini's  Othello  I  know  he  thought 
magnificent,  but  he  would  not  speak  of  it." 

Miss  Terry  pauses  to  exclaim,  "  How  dangerous  it  is  to  write 
things  that  may  not  be  understood!"  "What  I  have  written,"  she 
goes  on  qualifiedly,  "  I  have  written  merely  to  indicate  the  quali- 
ties in  Henry  Irving's  nature  which  were  unintelligible  to  me,  per- 
haps because  I  have  always  been  more  woman  than  artist."  We 
read  further : 

"  He  always  put  the  theater  first.  He  lived  in  it,  he  died  in  it. 
He  had  none  of  my  bourgeois  qualities — the  love  of  being  in  love, 
the  love  of  a  home,  the  dislike  of  solitude.  I  have  always  thought 
it  hard  to  find  my  inferiors.  He  was  sure  of  his  high  place.  In 
some  ways  he  was  far  simpler  than  I.  He  would  talk,  for  instance, 
in  such  an  ignorant  way  to  painters  and  musicians  that  I  blushed 
for  him.  But  was  not  my  blush  far  more  unworthy  than  his  free- 
dom from  all  pretentiousness  in  matters  of  art? 

"  Jle  never  Pretended.  One  of  his  biographers  has  said  that  he 
posed  as  being  a  French  scholar.  Such  a  thing,  and  all  things 
like  it,  were  impossible  to  his  nature.  If  it  were  necessary,  in  one 
of  his  plays,  to  say  a  few  French  words,  he  took  infinite  pains  to 
learn  them,  and  said  them  beautifully. 

"  Henry  once  told  me  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  before 
I  knew  him,  he  had  been  hooted  because  of  his  thin  legs.  The 
first  service  I  did  him  was  to  tell  him  that  they  were  beautiful,  and 
to  make  him  give  up  padding  them. 

"'What  do  you  want  with  fat,  podgy,  prize-fighter  legs!'  I 
expostulated. 

"I  brought  help,  too,  in  pictorial  matters.  Henry  Irving  had 
had  little  training  in  such  matters  ;  I  had  had  a  great  deal.  Judg- 
ment about  colors,  clothes,  and  lighting  must  be  trained." 
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A    ROAD  IN    JAMAICA. 


MUMNI.KiHT    IN     VENICE. 


!'.!>  I  I'M     IN    SOUTHERN    ITALY. 


ON    THE    NILE    AI    CAIRO. 


WINTER  TRAVEL  TO  THE  SOUTH 


On  this  and  the  following  page  will  be 
found,  besides  other  matter,  a  digest  of 
useful  information  as  to  the  popular  winter 
resorts  in  southern  parts  of  Europe  and 
North  America,  to  which  the  tide  of  travel 
in  full  volume  is  now  setting  in.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  present  definite  state- 
ments as  to  what  may  be  seen  and  enjoyed 
on  these  trips  and  what  are  the  conve- 
niences for  making  them,  with  statements 
as  to  minimum  of  cost. 


WHAT     TRAVEL     ITI A  V     DO 

Mr.  A.  ('.  Benson,  the  accomplished  es- 
sayist (author  of  "The  Upton  Letters'' 
and  other  widely  read  volumes),  contrib- 
utes one  of  the  best  of  his  later  essays  to 
Putnam's  Monthly  for  November,  in  which 
his  theme  is  travel  and  what  it  may  or 
may  not  do  for  the  traveler.  He  remarks 
that  to  "people  of  cultivated  and  intel- 
lectual taste"  it  is  usually  found  worth 
while  to  endure  a  little  fatigue  in  order. 

"to  see  the  spring  sun  lie  softly  upon  the 
unfamiliar  foliage,  to  see  the  delicate  tints 
of  the  purple-flowered  Judas-tree,  the  bright 
colors  of  Southern  houses,  the  old  high- 
shouldered  chateau  blinking  among  its 
wooded  parterres;  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
mysterious  rites  conducted  at  tabernacled 
altars,  under  dark  arches,  and  to  smell  the 
'thick,  strong,  stupefying  incense-smoke'; 
to  see  well-known  pictures  in  their  na- 
tive setting;  to  hear  the  warm  waves  of 
the  canal  lapping  on  palace-stairs,  with 
the  exquisite  molded  cornice  overhead. 
It  gives  one  a  strange  thrill  to  stand  in 
places  rich  with  dim  associations,  to  stand 
by  the  tombs  of  heroes  and  saints,  to  see 
the  scenes  made  familiar  by  art  or  history, 
the  homes  of  famous  men." 

Mr.  Benson  realizes  that  it  is  useless  to 
dictate  to  others  the  aims  and  methods  of 
their  travel,  since  each  must  follow  his  own 
taste;  but  for  himself  "the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  information  is  an  entirely 
negligible  thing."     He  adds: 

"To  me  the  one  and  supreme  object  is 
the  gathering  of  a  gallery  of  pictures;  and 
yet  that  is  not  a  definite  object  either,  for 
the  whimsical  and  stubborn  spirit  refuses 
to  be  bound  by  any  regulations  in  the 
matter.  It  will  garner  up  with  the  most 
poignant  care  a  single  vignette,  a  tiny  de- 
tail. I  see,  as  1  write,  the  vision  of  a  great 
goldcn-grav  carp  swimming  lazily  in  the 
clear  pool  of  Arethusa.  the  carpet  of  mes- 
embryanthemum  that,  for  some  fancy  of 
its  own,  chose  to  involve  the  whole  of  a 
railway  viaduct  with  its  flaunting  magenta 
flowers  and  its  fleshy  leaves.  I  see  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  near  Syracuse,  rimmed 
with  a  line  of  the  intensest   yellow,  and   I 


hear  the  voice  of  a  guide  explaining  that 
it  was  caused  by  the  breaking  up  of  a 
stranded  orange-boat,  so  that  the  waves 
for  many  hundred  yards  threw  up  on  the 
beach  a  wrack  of  fruit;  yet  the  same  wilful 
and  perverse  mind  will  stand  impenetrable 
dumb  and  blind  before  the  noblest  and 
sweetest  prospect,  and  decline  to  receive 
any  impression  at  all.'' 

Elsewhere  in  the  article  Mr.  Benson  dis- 
courses of  historical  scenes  in  his  own 
charming  manner: 

"I  see  the  mouldering  brickwork  of  a 
crumbling  tomb  all  overgrown  with  grasses 
and  snapdragons,  far  out  in  the  Campagna; 
or  feel  the  plunge  of  the  boat  through  the 
reed-beds  of  the  Anapo,  as  we  slid  into  the 
silent  pool  of  water  in  the  heart  of  the 
marsh,  where  the  sand  danced  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  springs  bubbled  up,  while  a 
great  bittern  flew  booming  away  from  a 
reedy  pool  hard  by.  Such  things  are  worth 
paying  a  heavy  price  for,  because  they 
bring  a  sort  of  aerial  distance  into  the  mind, 
they  touch  the  spirit  with  a  hope  that 
the  desire  for  beauty  and  perfection  is  not, 
after  all,  wholly  unrealizable,  but  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  treasure  to  be  found  even 
upon  earth,  if  one  diligentlv  goes  in  search 
of  it. 

"I  should  not  wish  to  see  Etna  merely 
because  Empedocles  is  supposed  to  have 
jumped  down  the  crater,  nor  the  site  of 
Jericho  because  the  walls  fell  down  at  the 
"trumpets  of  the  host.  The  only  interest 
to  me  in  a  historical  scene  is  that  it  should 
be  in  such  a  condition  as  that  one  can  to 
a  certain  extent  reconstruct  the  original 
drama,  and  be  sure  that  one's  eyes  rest 
upon  very  much  the  same  scene  as  the 
actors  saw.  The  reason  why  Syracuse 
moved  me  by  its  acquired  beaut}-,  and  not 
for  its  historical  associations,  was  because 
I  felt  convinced  that  Thucydides,  who 
t,rives  so  picturesque  a  description  of  the 
sea-tight,  can  never  have  set  eyes  on  the 
place,  and  must  have  embroidered  his  ac- 
count from  scanty  hearsay.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  few  things  in  the 
world  more  profoundly  moving  than  to 
see  a  place  where  great  thoughts  have  been 
conceived  and  great  books  written,  when 
one  is  able  to  feel  that  the  scene  is  hardly 
changed." 

T O     TH  K     yi  !•:  BITERB  A  \  V.  A  > 

The  Mediterranean  trip  has  now  become 
such  an  easily  arranged  affair,  by  means  of 
the  "floating  palaces"  which  leave  New 
York  for  Mediterranean  ports  and  the 
Near  bast,  at  regular  intervals  and  on 
special  dates,  throughout  the  winter  season, 
that  year  after  year  the  same  people  will 
travel  on  the  same  boat,  with,  as  it  has 
been  remarked,  "a  certain  sense  of  pos- 
session and  privilege,  such  as  they  might 


feel  on  their  own    yachts."     To  those  not 
tied    down    by    daily    duties    the    Mediter- 
ranean trip  may  prove,  with  all  it  offers, 
even  an  economy,  when   the   total    c< 
tion  of  home  expenses  is  considered. 

Starting  from  New  York,  one  may  v 
age  to  Spain  by  way  of  Funchal,  Island  of 
Madeira,  taking  one  line,  or  direct  to 
Gibraltar  by  another,  or  he  may  stop 
the  way  at  the  picturesque  Azores. 
in' ist  cases  it  is  also  possible  U  I  over 
between  steamers,  or  arrangement  is  made 
in  the  case  of  a  special-trip  steamer  to 
visit  some  of  the  old  Moorish  towns  in 
Southern  Spain,  such  as  Granada  with  its 
Alhambra,  and  Seville  with  its  Giralda 
tower.  Some  of  the  steamship  tours  per- 
mit a  visit  to  Algiers  on  the  African  coast, 
the  capital  of  the  French  colony  of  Algeria, 
and  a  view  of  the  Bedouins  and  Moors  in 
their  native  land,  amidst  distinctly  Oriental 
scenes. 

Thence  one  proceeds  to  Genoa  or  Naples, 
and  the  arrangements  for  idling  through 
the  ancient  Italian  cities  are  varied  and 
extensive.  "The  land  of  history  and 
romance  and  the  home  of  art  and  song" 
are  embodied  in  Capri,  Amain,  Paestum, 
Ravelli,  Sorrento,  Taormina,  Perugia,  and 
Siena,  not  to  speak  of  Yenice.  Florence,  and 
Rome. 

The  steamer's  whistle,  however,  recalls 
one  to  the  scenes  beyond,  and  one  sails 
southward  along  Calabria,  past  the  vol- 
canic island  Stromboli.  and  through  the 
Ionian  Sea  to  the  Pirasus  and  Athens. 
There  one  may  see  the  famed  Acropolis 
and  all  the  other  historic  relics,  and  may 
proceed  to  Corinth.  Patras,  Olympia,  and 
beyond  if  necessary.  Smyrna  and  Con- 
stantinople attract  many.  Some  have 
found  it  interesting  to  stop  at  the  British 
island-fortress  Malta,  with  its  miniature 
representation  of  English  life  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  ancient  customs  of  the  na- 
tive Maltese. 

The  traveler  hears  the  East  "a-callin'." 
and  presently  arrives  at  his  goal,  old  Egypt, 
where  the  season  for  travel  extends,  gener- 
ally speaking,  from  November  :st  to  May 
ist.  There,  when  you  reach  Alexandria, 
after  perhaps  only  thirteen  days'  sailing, 
according  to  your  resources  you  may  visit 
Cairo,  the  Pyramids  (and  even  Luxor  and 
Assuan  at  an  additional  cost  of  Sioo).  or 
you  may  proceed  up  the  Nile  and  by  rail 
as  far  as  Khartum,  so  recently  in  the 
hands  of  the   Mahdi.   but    now  as  safe  as, 
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and  perhaps  safer  than,  the  Great  White 
Way. 

Meanwhile,  if  one  takes  passage  on  a 
twin-screw  steamer  which  makes  a  Medi- 
terranean and  Oriental  tour  this  winter, 
leaving  New  York  on  January  29,  1908, 
he  may  in  addition  enjoy  a  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land,  with  all  its  sacred  memories. 
This  tour  occupies  79  days,  and  special 
arrangements  are  made  for  land  tours. 
Passengers  also  have  the  option  of  return- 
ing via  Europe  on  this  line's  flyers  from 
northern  ports.  At  every  port,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  lines,  there  are  special  agents 
to  look  after  the  voyager's  comforts.  The 
hotels  and  arrangements  for  social  enter- 
tainment in  Egypt  will  be  found  equal  to 
those  in  Continental  and  American  cities. 
The  rates  on  this  tour  run  from  $300  up- 
ward. There  are  regular  sailings  to  Med- 
iterranean ports  by  the  same  line  through 
the  winter. 

Another  line  has  arranged  for  special 
sailings  to  Naples  on  January  nth  and  25th 
and  on  February  29th  from  Xew  York, 
and  thence  by  the  same  line's  steamers  to 
Alexandria.  The  rates  to  Naples  vary 
from  $80  upward,  and  from  Naples  to 
Alexandria  $55  upward.  Their  regular 
sailings  to  Naples  and  Genoa  continue  as 
usual. 

A  third  line  will  maintain  its  regular  and 
well-organized  service  of  large,  steady,  full- 
powered,  and  splendidly  equipped  trans- 
atlantic liners  from  Xew  York  and  Boston 
to  Italy  and  Egypt,  while  a  fourth  line  has 
arranged  special  sailings  of  one  of  its  new 
triple-screw  turbine  steamships  and  one  of 
its  new  twin-screw  steamships  on  January 
4th  and  1 6th  and  on  February  18th  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  Egypt  from  New  York. 
The  fare  to  Alexandria  is  from' $130  up- 
ward. This  line  also  maintains  a  regu- 
lar and  comfortable  service  to  Gibraltar, 
Genoa,  and  Naples. 

BERniDA     AND     THE     WES  T 
INDIES 

No  summer  isles  are  more  attractive 
than  the  Bermudas,  only  six  hundred  miles 
from  Cape  Hatteras,  and  forty-eight  hours' 
sail  from  Xew  York.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten concerning  these  300  islands,  where 
the  brilliantly  colored  birds  and  plants  of 
the  shore  vie  with  the  hues  of  tropical 
fishes,  corals,  and  sea  vegetation.  Equally 
attractive  are  the  Bahamas,  some  200  miles 
from  the  Florida  coast,  where  Nassau,  the 
principal  island  and  town,  is  the  resort  of 
many  winter  wanderers. 

Three  short  cruises  down  to  Nassau, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Bermuda  have  been 


arranged  by  a  twin-screw  steamship  sailing 
from  Xew  York  on  January  23d,  February 
12th,  and  March  3d,  1908,  the  duration  of 
the  trips  being  sixteen  days  each,  and  the 
cost  from  $100  upward. 

Haiti,  lying  between  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  with  its  day  ashore  among  the  curi- 
ous surroundings  of  its  African  republic, 
is  reached  on  some  of  the  regular  trips  of 
the  steamships  that  ply  among  the  islands. 
Jamaica,  still  more  gorgeous  in  its  vegeta- 
tion than  its  northern  sister  islands,  is 
patronized  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
others  as  a  regular  winter  resort.  There 
are  plantations  throughout  the  island,  and 
on  the  hills  behind  its  capital,  Kingston,  is 
the  noted  Constant  Spring  Hotel. 

St.  Thomas  (Danish  West  Indies),  the 
lovely  island  which  Uncle  Sam  has  been 
trying  to  purchase,  St.  Croix,  its  sister 
island,  St.  Kitts  or  St.  Christopher  (British), 
Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica  with  its 
lofty  peak,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Yin- 
cent,  and  Barbados  are  all  on  one  route  or 
another — and  between  them  are  the  ceru- 
lean waters  and  the  balmy  breezes  of  the 
Carib   Sea . 

One  of  the  steamship  companies,  besides 
its  service  to  Bermuda  and  Nassau  ($25 
to  Bermuda,  and  $65  to  Xassau  via  Ber- 
muda), maintains  mail  services  to  the 
Windward  Islands,  costing  for  the  round 
trip  and  return  from  $80  and  $130  upward, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  voyage. 

Another  company  has  a  special  winter 
service  to  Nassau,  S40  upward,  and  from 
there  to  Havana  and  other  Cuban  ports, 
$17.50  upward,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  trip.  There  is  a  reduction  for  a  round 
trip  to  Cuba,  and  one  can  move  about  from 
one  Cuban  port  to  another,  or  go  to  Mexico 
or  Tampa,  Fla.,  at  reasonable  cost. 

Two  special  cruises  to  the  principal 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Spanish 
Main,  and  the  Panama  Canal,  from  New 
York  have  been  arranged  by  one  of  the 
German  lines  for  January  25th  and  Febru- 
ary 27th.  Duration  of  trips,  28  days  each. 
Cost,  Si  50  and  upward.  The  same  line's 
regular  service  from  New  York  to  Jamaica, 
Haiti,  Colon  (Republic  of  Panama),  South 
and  Central  America  makes  use  of  new 
and  luxurious  steamers  recently  provided 
for  its  popular  "Cruise  to  the  Caribbean," 
varying  from  $115  upward— to  Jamaica, 
$60  upward,  there  and  return. 

Other  ships,  luxurious  in  appointments, 
and  of  about  6,000  tons,  make  bimonthly 
sailings  from  Xew  York  until  April,  touch- 
ing at  Port  Antonio  and  Kingston  (Ja- 
maica), Colon,  Porto  Columbia,  La  Guayra, 
Trinidad,  and  Barbados.     The  return  fare 


runs  from  $75  to  Jamaica  to  $162  to  Bar- 
bados and  upward.  The  same  line  pro- 
vides an  Intercolonial  (or  interisland)  serv- 
ice, the  charming  little  steamers  of  which 
make  side  trips  among  the  Lesser  Antilles 
at  the  rate  of  $5  a  day. 

FLORIDA     AND    THE    SOUTH- 
WEST 

The  general  rule  in  going  to  Florida  is, 
"first  get  to  Jacksonville" — unless  one 
prefers  to  take  a  steamship  from  New  York 
direct  to  Key  West  by  the  South  Florida 
Water  Route,  transferring  there  to  Miami, 
and  to  Tampa  on  the  West  Coast  by  boat, 
and  thence  by  rail  to  more  northern  points 
in  the  "Peninsula  State."  By  this  route 
the  excursion  rates  to  Miami  and  Palm 
Beach  are  $69  each,  and  to  Tampa  $72, 
with  cost  of  meals  and  sleeping-car  accom- 
modations added  when  traveling  by  rail. 

Or  one  may  take  a  steamship  from  New 
York  to  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  thence  by  rail- 
way to  Jacksonville  and  all  Florida  points. 
By  this  route  the  single  fare  to  Jackson- 
ville is  $22.25,  to  Miami  $33.15  and  to 
Tampa    $28.45. 

Another  company  provides  a  direct  all- 
water  line  between  New  York,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  Jacksonville,  with  four  sailings 
weekly.  This  line  also  provides  a  side- 
wheel  steamer  service  on  the  beautiful  St. 
John's  River,  100  of  whose  300  miles  are 
navigable  from  Jacksonville  to  Palatka 
and  Sanford.  The  ocean  service  of  these 
steamship  lines  is  provided  with  every 
comfort  for  passengers.  The  excursion  rates 
from  New  Yorkare:  to  Jacksonville,  $43.30, 
to  Miami  $63.30,  and  to  Tampa  $55.90. 

A  line  with  sailings  from  New  York  to 
Norfolk,  Va.,  every  day  except  Sunday 
provides  a  shorter  sea  voyage,  the  journey 
being  continued  from  Norfolk  to  Jackson- 
ville and  other  Florida  points  by  railway. 

The  season  excursion  rate  to  Norfolk  and 
adjacent  railway  terminals  is  $12.50,  to 
which  railway  fares  must  be  added. 

For  those  who  desire  swifter  transporta- 
tion by  land,  the  excursion  rate  from  New 
York  to  Jacksonville  by  rail  is  $50.  One 
may  travel  in  various  ways  from  the  north, 
connecting  with  the  southern  lines. 

If  your  thoughts  turn  to  the  picturesque 
Southwest,  the  country  formerly  given 
over  to  cowboys  and  miners,  but  now  the 
land  of  new  States  and  magnificent  expan- 
sion, you  may,  if  you  are  an  Easterner, 
step  aboard  a  comfortable  steamer  in  New 
York  which  charges  for  the  round  trip  to 
New  Orleans  $60.  Arriving  at  New  Or- 
leans you  may  take  a  daily  California  flyer, 

(Continued  on  page  967) 
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equipped  with  every  convenience  for  the 
traveler  that  years  of  experience  can 
suggest . 

The  all-rail  route  to  Los  Angeles  from 
New  York  involves  an  expense  for  a  re- 
turn ticket  of  from  $143.70  upward.  Rates 
from  interior  points  vary  with  the  distance. 
Starting  from  Chicago,  Omaha,  or  New 
Orleans  are  other  convenient  routes  which 
present  features  of  great  natural  interest 
along  the  way.  One  line  presents  person- 
ally conducted  excursions  run  triweekly 
between  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles, 
and  vSan  Francisco.  The  regular  round- 
trip  rate  from  Chicago  to  California  cities  is 
$110.  In  general  the  trip  from  Chicago 
to  California  and  back,  'occupying  say 
four  weeks,  may  be  made  approximate- 
ly for  $175.  Side  trips  to  the  wonder- 
ful Grand  Cafton  of  Arizona,  the  Petri- 
fied Forest,  also  in  Arizona,  the  Zuni 
pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  and  to  the  bustling 
New  State,  Oklahoma,  may  be  made  at  a 
moderate  increased  cost  at  the  tourist's 
desire.  By  another  route  free  side  trips 
may  be  taken  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Colorado 
Springs,  or  Pueblo,  with  stop-over  privi- 
leges and  other  special  features. 

Having  reached  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
traveler  may  wish  to  press  on  across  the 
Pacific.  Splendid  modern  trips  represent- 
ing three  lines  now  sail  regularly  from  ;San 
Francisco,  Seattle  and  Vancouver  for  ports 
in  Japan  and  China.  Two  of  these  boats 
are  each  630  feet  long,  with  28,000  tons 
capacity,  and  are  thus  "  the  largest  cargo 
carrying  vessels  in  the  world."  The  mini- 
mum of  first  cabin  fare  from  Pacific  Coast 
ports  to  Yokohama  is  about  $150  oneway. 


CURRENT    POETRY 

The  Parting  of  Launcelot  and  Guinevere. 

By  Stephen  Phillips. 

Into  a  high-walled  nunnery  had  fled 

Queen  Guinevere,  amid  the  shade  to  weep, 

And  to  repent,  'mid  solemn  boughs,  and  love 

The  cold  globe  of  the  moon;  but  now  as  she 

Meekly  the  scarcely  breathing  garden  walked, 

She  saw,  and  stood,  and  swooned  at  Launcelot 

Who  burned  in  sudden  steel  like  a  blue  flame 

Amid  the  cloister.     Then,  when  she  revived, 

He  came  and  looked  on  her;  in  the  dark  place 

So  pale  her  beauty  was,  the  sweetness  such 

That  he  half-closed  his  eyes  and  deeply  breathed; 

And  as  he  gazed,'  there  came  into  his  mind 

That  night  of  May,  with  pulsing  stars,  the  strange 

Perfumed  darkness,  and  delicious  guilt 

In  silent  hour;  but  at  the  last  he  said: 

"Suffer  me,  lady,  but  to  kiss  thy  lips 

Once,  and  to  go  away  forevermorc." 

But  she  replied,  "Nay,  I  beseech  thee  go! 

Sweet  were  those  kisses  in  the  deep  of  night; 

But  from  those  kisses  is  this  ruin  come. 

Sweet  was  thy  touch,  but  now  I  wail  at  it. 

And  I  have  hope  to  see  the  face  of  Christ: 

Many  are  saints  in  heaven  who  sinned  as  I." 

Then  said  he,  "Since  it  is  thy  will,  I  go." 

But  those  who  stood  around  could  scarce  endure 

To  see  the  dolor  of  these  two;  for  he 

Swooned  in  his  burning  armor  to  her  face, 

And  both  cried  out  a;-,  at  the  touch  of  spears 

And  as  two  trees  at  midnight,  when  the  breeze 

Comes  over  them,  now  to  each  other  bend, 

And  now  withdraw;  so  mournfully  these  two 

Still  drooped  together  and  still  drew  apart. 

Then  like  one  dead  her  ladies  bore  away 

The  heavy  queen;  and  Launcelot  went  out 

And  through  a  forest  weeping  rode  all  night. 

— From  "New  Poems"  (John  Lane  Company). 


Women  know! 

It  isn't  necessary  to  tell  them  how  to 
wash  the  thousand  and  one  pretty  trifles 
that  come  under  the  general  name  of 
* 'fancy  work." 

They  would  not  think  of  using  ordi- 
nary laundry  soap — or  washing  powders 
—or  chemicals. 

Oh,  no! 

There  is  a  better  way;  a  safer  way — 
Ivory  soap  and  lukewarm  water. 

Why  Ivory  Soap?  Because  it  is  pure; 
because  it  contains  no  "free"  alkali;  no 
coloring  matter;  no  harmful  ingredient 
of  any  kind. 

Ivory  Soap  -  994i-loo  Per  Cent.  Pure. 
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A  Christmas  Gift 
That  is  Worth  While 

PAN  you  imagine  anything  that 
^-"  will  show  more  thoughtful 
consideration  on  vour  part,  than  the 
selection,  as  a  CHRISTMAS  GIFT,  of  a 

QUNN  IMPROVED 

SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 

It  is  the  kind  of  a  gift  that  Father, 
Mother  and  all  of  the  children  may 
enjoy  and  appreciate.  And  don't 
buy  any  sectional  bookcase  but 
the  GUNN. 

THE  ROLLER  BEARING,  NON-BIND- 
ING REMOVABLE  DOOR  is  found  in 
no  other  make.  BUY  THE  BLST. 
THE  GUNN  IMPROVED  SECTIONAL 
CONSTRUCTION  eliminates  all  sec- 
tional earmarks  such  as  UNSIGHT- 
LY IRON   K.iNDS,  and  offers  a 
hanc'sn"ie  and  solid  appearance.  MADE  ONLY  IN  GRAND  RAPIPS,  a  sruarantee  of  perfect  cabinet  work  and  finish. 
OUR  NFAV  fall    and  winter  CATALOGUE    shows  the  MISSION  effect  as  applied  to    "GUNN" 
construction,  and  will  interest  you.    WRITE  TODAY.    It's  free  and  worth  reading.     A  postal-card  request 
will  bring  it  FREE.  __  ... 

The  GUNN  FURNITURE  COMPANY.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Sole  makers  0/  GUNN  celebrated  office  desks  and  fling  devices 
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See  The   <£%. 

New  Bar 

The  Greatest  of 
all  3afety  Razor 
Improvements.  A 
bar  that  guides  the  shave 
and  overcomes  the  re- 
sistance of  the  beard,  it 
smoothens  and  tightens 
the  skin  correctly  at  the 
shaving  edge,  adding  a 
delightful  massage  effect, 
and  renders  shaving  a 
pleasurable  experience.  It 
makes  the  "GEM"  Junior 
perfection,  yet  does  not 
add  a  cent  to  its  price. 


Set  complete,  7  best,  all  steel  Cf  HO 
Blades,  Fiame,  Shaving  and  Strop-  v  I  WW 
ping  Handle  in  Handsome  Case     .         — 

Special  Set,  12  blades,  in  extra  case,  $1.50. 

The  wonderful  **  liem"  Junior  blades  retain  their 
edg**  longer  :h;in  any  hitherto  known.  7  blades  give 
more  than  a  hundred  perfect  Bhaves.  When  dull,  mail 
with  25c*  and  7  brand  new  ones  will  be  sent,  postpaid. 

A  storiette  "The  Gentle  A  rt  of  Self  Shaving" 

including  a  full  course  in  sharing, sent  Free. 

(JEM  CUTLERY  COMPANY 

34  Reade  Street  New  York 

30  years  in  business. 


The  Kewanee 
System  of 

Water  Supply 


/ 


combines  over  ten 
years    of    practical 
experience  togeth- 
er with  the  techni- 
cal  knowl- 
edge     of 
trained  ex- 
perts, and 
includes 


pumping     and 
storage    facili- 
ties to  meet  indi- 
vidual needs. 
With    the  Kewanee 
System  there  are  no  attic 
nor  elevated  tank  troub- 
les.     Modern,     scientific 
principles    only   are  ntilized 
Our    new    64-page    Catalogue 
will  give  you  detailed  information 
on  water  supply  for  country  and  \; 
suburban    homes,  public  institu- 
tions, hotels,  city  residences,  etc. 
The   cost   of    installing  a  Kewanee 
Sj   t    hi    is    from    $90     upwards,    ac- 
ng  to  tli<*   individual  needs  and 

,n<liti"n>. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  let  us 
help  yon  solve  your  water  sup- 
ply   problem  ec  momlcally  and 
permanently.   Mention  i 
Digest     Aak  £or  catalog  No 
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1  Kewanee  Water    ,(?**%, 
Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  •  -  HI. 
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BANKING  BY  MAIL 


it  niortj  igea  on  real  eat  te  ;ire  the  best  ■©> 
ity  for  money.    This  bank  Innna  itsfoi 
L'lui^ively  on  firet  mortgage  security.  Oni  i 
Certitti  ites  ol  Deposit  yield  six  per  tent  fei 
I  annum.  Writetothe  l'residentfor  booklet  "  V 


EQUITABLE  BANKING  £  LOAN  CO. 

CEO.  A.SMITH.  Pres.  MACON.    CA. 
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GUARANTFKD  beat  o(  ..11  safety 
- 1 .00  -.*.  iih 
silver-nu-keled  fi  me  12  I  ver-Readj 
blad*-- 

trarti  v<      cased      Extra  blades,  10  foi 
">n  eentt,  which  abo  fit  Gem  and  Star 
Ten  new  Bw-Reawly  blades, 
inged  for  ten  dull  ones  and  35 
On    sale    everywhere.      Hail 
i  $  1 .  00. 

American  Safety  Razor  Co. 
320  Broadway,  New  York. 
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And  Still  I  Sit  and  Think    of  Thee. 

By  W.  I.  Funk. 

[The  following  poem,  offered  as  a  specimen  of  cur- 
rent undergraduate  verse,  is  called  by  Prof.  Stockton 
Axson.  in  the  Daily  Princetonian,  a  lyric  of  unusual 
tunefulness  and  beautiful  imagery.] 

The  sunset  steals  its  glory  from  the  rose, 

Then  fades  and  dies:  the  woods  grow  wendrous  deep. 
Like   some   sweet   maiden's   breath    the   scuth-wind 
blows 
And  gently  stirs  the  flowers  that  nod  in  sleep 
Hushed  and  low, 
Soft,  soft  and  low 
It  whispers  so  mysteriously. 
And  still  I  sit  and  think  of  thee. 

I  think  no  night  was  ever  quite  so  clear. 

So  filled  with  light,  so  silent  and  so  still — 
So  strangely  sweet,  I  fancy  I  can  hear 

The  notes  of  shepherd's  pipes  above  the  hill; 
And  by  their  grace 
And  charm,  thy  face 
Steals  through  the  gathering  dusk  to  me. 
And  stil!  I  sit  and  think  of  thee. 

These  quiet  hills  content  a  weary  mind, 

The  fragrant  meadows  fill  a  heart  with  ease; 

And  whispered  messages  come  down  the  wind, 

And  whispered  answers  stir  among  the  trees. 

While  soft  and  fair  « 

And  light  as  ait 

Thy  presence  hovers  over  me. 

And  still  I  sit  and  think  of  thee. 
.\assau  Literary  Magazine  (Princeton). 


I.a   Belle   Marie. 

By  Frederick  Trvesdell. 

The  maid  looked  out  on  the  wind-swept  sea 

Where  the  spoondrift  drove  on  the   breath  of   the 
gale. 
Oh,  fair  as  a  dusk-red  rose  was  she, 

As  she  sought  her  lover's  sail; 
For  she  was  the  pride  of  the  Norman  Coast, 

The  flower  of  Normandie, 
Who  watched  for  the  absent  fisher  host! 

Alas,   La   Belle  Marie! 

ha  Belle  Man,-.  l.,i  Belle  Marie-,  there  are  many  prayers 

in  the  litany: 
There's  one  for  I  free,  and  one 

for  the  brave  men  lost  at 
Oh!  gray  are  ft   lea,    but 

where  are  your  roses,  !'■•  lie  Marie? 

Three  nights  wore  on  and  tht  ns  broke  dun, 

And  the  maid  still  watched  for  a  sign  of  the  fleet 
Alas  for  the  wedding-gown  begun 

A]    1  the  girl-dreams,  fair  and  sweet! 
Alas  for  the  homes  of  the  Norman  Coast , 

Alas  for  Normandie, 
Alas  for  the  absent  fisher  host, 

Alas,  La  Belle  Mai  i 

La  Belle  Marie,  La  Belle  Marie,  there  are  many  beads 

in  your  rosary: 
There's  one  for  the  wedded  and  one  for  the  free,  and  one 

for  the  brave  men  lost  at  sea. 
Oh,   gray  are  your  eyes  as  the  storm-swept  lea,    but 

where  j'j  your  lover.  Belle  Marie  ' 

The  fourth  day  broke  in  a  sob  of  rain, 

And  a  ship  came  in  on  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
The  heart  of  the  maid  beat  warm  again 

As  a  boat's  crew  left  the  side; 
For  she  was  the  pride  of  the  Norman  Coast, 

The  flower  of  Normandie, 
The  ship  of  the  man  she  loved  the  most, 

The  tattered  Belle  Marie! 

La  Belle  Marie,  La  Belle  Marie,  there  are  many  beads 
tn  your  rosary: 


TO   RELIEVE    NERVOUSNESS, 

Headache,  Insomnia,  Exhaustion  and  Restlessness, 
take  Horg/ord's  Acid  PhospTiate.  An  ideal  nerve 
tonic  in  nil  forms  of  nerve  disorders. 


Face  Burn  After 
Shaving? 
You  can  avoid  it 
by  using 


ED.  PINAUD'S 

Lilac  Vegetal 

TOILET  WATER 

A  triumph  of  the  perfumer's  art. 

It  has  been  recognized  for  many  years  as 

the  best  after-shaving  preparation. 
One  trial  will  convince  you  of  its  superlative 

merits. 
Get  a  bottle  from  any  first-class  druggist  or 

department  store. 
If  you  do  not  shave  yourself,  insist  upon 

having  your  barber  use  it  on  your  face. 

A  free  trial  bottle  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  10  cents  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 

Dept.    J04,  ED.  PINAUD  BLDQ.,  NEW  YORK 

F.I).  PINAUD'S  HAIR  TONIC  (Eau  de  Quinine) 
is  l„-t  for  the  h:iir. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

[Illustrated)  *-*  * 
by  William  H.  Walling,  AM ,  AID.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 
Knowledges  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Y< «  Huxliami  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have, 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledgea  Mother  Should  Have. 
knowledge  a  Mother  Should  impart  tn  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledgea  Wife  Shunld  Have. 
Rieh    Cloth    Binding,    Full     Cold      'tamp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opimoi.j  "  and  Table  ol  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,    Phila.,  Pa. 
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Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


IS  AGREEABLE  TO  TAKE 


is  digestible,  easily  assimilated, 

and  may  be  taken  continuously 

without  causing  gastric 

disturbance. 

Put  up  only  in  flat,  oval  bottles 
bearing  our  name  as  sole  agents. 
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20  Fine  "Shines"  10c 

Generous    Trial    Offer 
to  Prove  the  Quality  of 

Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream 

Send  dime  and  dealer's  name  to-day 
for  handsome  Opal  Glass  Box  (with 
|J  metal  screw  top)  filled  with  tins 
wonderful  new  shoe  polish.  Shoe 
Cream  gives  quick,  lasting  and  bril- 
liant lustre  to  all  fine  black  leathers.  Made  from  pure  wax, 
containing:  oil— NO  ACIDS  or  Turpentine.  Preserves  the 
leather.  Makes  shoes  soft,  pliable,  comfortable.  Does  not 
rub  off  or  soil  the.  garments.  The  best  shoe  polish  In  the 
II  nest,  handiest  package  on  the  market.  Your  dime  back  if 
not  as  good  as  we  say.  Regular  sizefenough  for80shines)25c# 

The  American  Shoe  Polish  Co.,  21 8  No.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago 
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The  Smallest  Watch 
Made  in  America 


\ 


Accurate  as  its  Big 
Brother 

An  ideal  gilt  is  the  Lady  Elgin  —  in 
every  respect  a  standard  Elgin — made 
as  small  as  possible  without  sacrific- 
ing Elgin  accuracy,  durability  and 
perfect  adjustment.     The 

LADY  ELGIN 

is  sure  to  please  and  give  lasting  and 
reliable  service.  Valuable  as  a  jewelry 
piece  —  invaluable  as  a  time  piece. 
Illustration  actual  size  o(  watch.  Every 
Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed — all 
jewelers  have  them.  Send  for  "  The 
Watch,"  a  story   of  the  time  of  day. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Company, 
Elgin,  111. 


A  Delightful  Christmas  Gift 

is  Ten  Pictures 

from  the  Great 

Originals  In 

America's 

Greatest  Museum 

The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art 


NEW  YORK 


In  appropriate 
portfolio  with  text 
sketches  of  artists 
$1.00  complete, 
mail  prepaid,  or  10 
cents  each.  Money 
refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Send 
for  catalog  1,  free 
or  with  sample 
print  10 cents  each. 

It  gives  list  of 
many  pictures  suit- 
able for  gifts. 

A.  W.  Elson  &  Co. 

146  Oliver  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


ELSON  t§)  PRINTS 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

_^-j  $5  press  prints  cards,  labels,  etc.     Circular, 
mSl    book,   newspaper  press,  $18.      Money  saver. 
jS  maker.    All  easy,  rules  sent.    V\  rite  factory 
for  press  catalog,  type,  paper,  etc. 

1  in    PRESS  CO.,  Herlden,  Conn. 


SffcCALLHNG     CARDS  $&1|    QO 
\Jf  (INCLUDING  ENGRAVED  PLATE)  0    •      mam 

These  cards,  in  script,  are  as  good  as  they  can  be 
made— rich,  distinguished,  finest  grade,  Bend  a  dol- 
lar, with  your  name  (one  line),  or  ask  for  a  sample 
If  you  are  skeptical.  HOSKINS  EN  GRAVING  leaves 
a  lasting  impression  of  tone  and  dignity— an  exolu- 
siveness  such  as  you  seek.    Everything  in  Engraving. 


900  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia 


There's  one  for  the  wedded  and  one  for  the  free,  and  one 

for  the  brave  man  lost  at  sea. 
Oh/  gray  are  your  eyes  as  the  storm-swept  lea,  and  here 

is  your  lover,  Belle  Marie. 

They  laid  him  down  at  her  feet  stark  dead, 

And  the  maiden  gave  nor  a  sob  nor  a  groan, 
But  into  her  lap  she  took  his  head, 

And  she  sat  as  turned  to  stone. 
Alas  for  the  flower  of  the  Norman  Coast, 

Alas  for  Normandie, 
Alas  for  the  man  she  loved  the  most, 

Alas,  La  Belle  Marie! 

La  Belle  Marie,  La    Belle  Marie,  you  shall  hear  the 

prayers  in  the  litany: 
There's  one  for  the  wedded  and  one  for  the  free, 

and  one  for  the  brave  men  lost  at  sea! 
And  hark!  Through  the  roar  of  the  storm-wracked  lea, 

the  spades  in  the  churchyard.  Belle  Marie! 
— Appleton's  Magazine  (January). 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Sure  to  Have  Them. — Mipfkins — "It  is  said  that 
aggressive,  impulsive  people  usually  have  black  eyes." 

ISiKFKiNS — "That's  right.  If  they  haven't  got 
them  at  first  they  get  them  later." — Chicago  News. 


Playing  'Possum. — Ellen  (the  nurse,  to  little 
girl  of  six,  who  is  supposed  to  have  an  afternoon 
sleep  every  day) — "Nancy,  you  are  a  naughty  little 
girl  not  to  have  gone  to  sleep  this  afternoon!" 

Nancy  (reproachfully) — "Ellen!  Ellen!  Don't  you 
remember  the  three  times  you  looked  over  the  screen 
and  I  was  fast  asleep?" — Punch. 


Fond  of  Both. — He — "Are  you  a  vegetarian?" 
She — "Oh,  no;  I  love  good  beef." 
He — "Ah!  I  wish  I  were  a  beef!" 
She — "Well,  I  like  veal,  also." — The  United  Pres- 
byterian. 


A  Noble  Work. — A  suburban  minister,  during  his 
discourse  one  Sabbath  morning,  said:  "In  each  blade 
of  grass  there  is  a  sermon. "  The  following  day  one 
of  his  flock  discovered  the  good  man  pushing  a  lawn 
mower  about  his  garden  and  paused  to  say:  "Well, 
parson,  I  'm  glad  to  see  you  engaged  in  cutting  your 
sermons   short." — The   Standard. 


The  Wily  Burglar. — First     Burglar — "What's 

that?" 

Second  Burglar — "That's  my  sample  case.     Ye 
see,  I've    just  become  a  house-to-house  canvasser." 
First  Burglar — "What  are  ye  sellin'?" 
Second  Burglar — "Oil  to  keep  doors  from  squeak- 
in'.     Great  scheme,  ain't  it?" — London  Telegraph. 


The  Truth  of  It. 

'Twas  the  night  before   Christmas,  and    all  through 

the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse; 
They  all  had  been  shopping  and  spent  their  last  red, 
And  nervous  prostration  had  sent  them  to  bed. 

— Harper's  Bazar. 


Enthusiasm. — Instructor  in  Public  Speaking 
1 — "What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Mr.  Brown?  Can't 
you  speak  any  louder?  Be  more  enthusiastic.  Open 
your  mouth  and  throw  yourself  into  it!" — Sacred 
Heart  Review. 


Perfectly  Truthful. — "I  really  don't  believe  that 
you  particularly  wanted  to  hear  me  sing,"  said  a 
young  lady  coyly.  "I  did,  indeed,"  her  admirer 
protested.  "I  had  never  heard  you  before." — Pick- 
me-up. 


Looked  Like  It.—  A  little  boy  from  the  FarSouth. 
visiting  in  Chicago,  on  seeing  the  first  snow-storm, 
exclaimed,  "O  mama,  it's  raining  breakfast  food." 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Advance 
Favorite 


I 


Model  G 


$2,000 


Four  Cylinders— 25  Horse  power 

Every  day  of  service  adds  emphasis  to 
the  fact  that  the  chief  difference  between 
Cadillac  Model  G  and  cars  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive types  is  in  price,  not  performance. 
Time  after  time  it  has  proven  its  superiority 
over  competitois  of  double  its  cost  and 
thrice  its  rated  power.  Let  a  demonstrator 
convince  you  of  this  by  actual  tests  ;  then 
observe  the  long,  rangy  lines  of  the  car, 
its  simplicity  and  strength,  its  racy,  "thor- 
oughbred" appearance,  and  you  will  ap- 
preciate why  Model  G  is  the  advance 
favorite  for  1908. 

Speedy,  silent,  responsive,  always  de- 
pendable. Twenty-five  horse  power  (A. 
L.  A.  M.  rating)  ;  sliding  gear  transmission; 
shaft  drive  ;  1  or, -inch  wheel  base.  De- 
scribed in  Catalog  Gr,. 

Cadillac  Model  H,  a  luxurious  four-cyl- 
inder touring  car,  also  commends  itself  to 
your  attention.  Thirty-horse  power ;  50 
miles  an  hour;  $2,500.  Described  in 
catalogue  H  23. 

The  Truth  About  the  Automobile 
and  What  it  Costs  to  Maintain  One 

is  the  title  of  a  64-page  booklet  of  actual 
facts  and  figures  compiled  from  sworn 
statements  of  a  large  number  of  users  of 
the  sturdy  single-cylinder  Cadillacs.  Get 
a  free  copy  of  this  valuable  brochure, 
asking  for  Booklet  No.  2v  It  contains 
many  surprises  for  those  who  have  been 
misled  into  believing  that  every  automo- 
bile is  an  expensive  luxury. 

These  smaller  Cadillacs — Model  S  Runa- 
bout, S8=;o,  and  Model  T  Touring  Car, 
Si  ,000,  both  greatly  improved, are  described 
in  catalog  Tr,. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


EUREKA 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.     25c. 

Ask  yotir  dealer  or  sent  postpaid  on 
;■<  a  ipt  ofpric*   >•  iir//i. r/n  <■  sample 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PIN  CO. 

1  :i  I  Farrand  sl. 
Bloomfleld.  V  J. 
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Wide  roomy 
berths  on  the 


Golden  State 
Limited 

make  night-time  vie 
with  day-time  in 
comfort  for  the  trav- 
eller all  the  way  to 

CALIFORNIA 

<I  There  is  not  a  tedious  hour  on  this  famous 
"  home-club-on-wheels."  <]|  Everything  is 
planned  to  make  your  trip  something  to  re- 
member. 

<I  Reading  and  smoking  rooms,  mission  dining  car,  bar- 
ber, buffet,  observation  parlor,  electric  lights,  and  the  new 
Garland  ventilator —  all  combine  to  make  the  trip  a  fit- 
ting prelude  to  the  pleasures  of  sunny  California. 

Leaves  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  daily  over  the 
El  Paso  short  line,  route  of  lowest  altitudes. 
<1  Write  for  illustrated  booklets 
describing  the  Golden  State  and 
the  trip  on  the  Golden  State  Limited. 
Reserve  accomodations  early. 
JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.,  Chicago. 


BAKER'S 

COCOA 


Registered, 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


FIRST  in  Years! 

FIRST  in  Honors! 

FIRST  on  the 
Breakfast  Tables 
of  the  World! 


JQ    HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN 
*t0    EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO:,  Ltd. 

[Established  1780] 
DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Rock 
Island 


f 


tc 


HEALTH  WITHOUT  DRUGS1 


is  described  in  a  booklet  which  gives  reasons  for  man- 
kind's disease-bondage  as  compared  to  the  abundant 
health  of  lower  animals.  It  shows  that  drugs  often  fail 
to  cure,  and  how  disease  can  be  eliminated  by  propeily 
utilizing  the  body's  natural  forces.  A  summary  of 
knowledge  gleaned  during  my  eight  years'  search  for 
health  -  in  America,  F.urope,  Egypt,  India,  Ceylon, 
Japan  What  it  teaches  has  already  helped  thousands. 
This  booklet  is  FREE.  Send  for  it  today.  Address 
J.  LAMBERT  DISNEY.  Box  P-9.Jamesburg. N.J. .US  A. 


"Riding  Comfort"  for*°arn-a,,<1 

"" — ■" ^~^~ — ^ —     a  genuine 

Whitman 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requrements.    Illustrated  catalogue 
free,    containing   everything   from 
il  Saddle  toSpur." 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St, N.Y. City 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


SIX   PER  CENT 


AbfMnte  pecuri'v  >.r  other  idle  money  la  |5 

:z\  afforded  by  th*»  Certifr  t  issued  by  this 

1  b;<nk,  yielding  ail  pi  ranum,  payal  ' 

Please  write  foi  our  booklet  l'D",  telling 
-all  about  ucatea 


FIRST  TRUST  &SAVIN05  BANK! 

CAPITAL  SI00.000.2?  BILLINGS.  MONT.: 


CONSIDERING  A    SCHOOL, 

of  any  kind  ?    Let  us  give  >  ou  timely  advice,  advance  your 

interest,  save  your  time,  possibly  some  expense. 

SCHOOL,    \<;KV<  V.   I'.   II  I'ark  How,  \.  V. 

"THE    QURGLrtRS    13  IN  E  JV\  "V 

Ipr    TT/"\r>k!e   'n  one  f°r  25c.  An  indispensable 
%J      I    OOIS>  household  article.  Agents  wanted 
M.  A.  Root  Company,  27    East  22d   Street,  New   York 


Heart   Palpitation 

is  caused  by  generation  of  gas  in  the 
stomach.  Charcoal  absorbs  all  gases, 
and  stops  fermentation. 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

are  made  of  purest  charcoal.  Try  them 
for  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dyspepsia, 
and  indigestion. 

FOR  I  Oc.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.     Once  only. 

A.J.  Ditman,  41    fist  or  House,  M  Y. 


'He  ha,d  smaJl  skill  o  horse  Hesh 
whoboughhekgooseboride  onVBon'H-aJ^e 

ordinary  so&ps 


\  is  S/\F=>0  LIO*- 

=Try  a.cdwKe  of'iha.nd  be  convinced.  = 


Had  News.— "How  are  you,  Mr.  Myers,  this 
inclement  weather?" 

"Just  managing  to  keep  out  of  the  undertaker's 
hands." 

"Oh;  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that!" — Southwestern 
Presbyterian . 


He  Never  Did  That.— A  Scotch  minister  had 
been  away  on  a  vacation,  says  a  writer  in  Punch,  and 
on  his  return  asked  the  sexton  how  all  had  gone  in 
his  absence.  "Very  well,  indeed,"  was  the  cheering 
response.  "They  do  say  that  most  meenisters  leave 
some  one  worse  than  themselves  to  fill  the  pulpit 
when  they  go  away — but  you  never  do  that,  sir."— 
The  Christian  Register. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

December  6. — Thirty  persons  are  drowned  in  the 
sinking  of  the  Brazilian  coasting  steamer  Guasca. 
Japan  thanks  President  Roosevelt  for  the  recom- 
mendation in  his  message  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
posed Japanese  exposition. 

December  7. — An  agreement  is  reached  between 
Ambassador  O'Brien,  for  the  United  States, 
and  Foreign  M'nister  Hayashi,  for  Japan, 
whereby  Japan  will  limit  emigration  of  subjects 
to  the  L  nited  States  to  the  student  and  merchant 
classes  onlv. 

December  8. — King  Oscar  of  Sweden  dies  and  the 
new  king,  Gustave  V.,  takes  the  oath  of  office. 

December  10. — The  Nobel  prizes  are  awarded  at 
Christiania  and  Stockholm.  The  peace  prize  is 
divided  between  Ernesto  Teodoro  Moveta,  of 
Italy,  and  Louis  Renalt,  of  France.  The  other 
awards  are  as  follows:  Literature,  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling; Physics,  Prof.  Albert  A.  Michelson,  of  the 
University  .of  Chicago;  Medicine,  Dr.  Laveran, 
of  Paris;  Chemistry.  Prof.  Edouard  Biichner,  of 
the  University  of  Berlin. 

December  12. — General  Kuropatkin  testifies  in  fa- 
vor of  Lieutenant-General  Stoessel,  say'ng  that 
the  crippling  of  the  Russian  fleet  brought  about 
the  fall  of  Port  Arthur. 

Dr.  Ernest  Brenner,  a  Radical,  is  elected  President 
of  the  Swiss  Republic. 

Domestic. 

December  6. — Secretary  Cortelyou  accepts  bids 
for  $25,000,000  Panama-Canal  bonds  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  103. 

Miners  estimated  to  be  at  least  300  and  probably 
500  are  entombed  by  an  explosion  near  Monon- 
gah,  W.  Va.  There  is  practically  no  hope  held 
out  of  their  rescue  alive. 

December  7. — The  Central-American  Peace  Con- 
ference at  Washington  agrees  upon  plans  for  a 
court  of  justice  to  settle  all  disputes  among  the 
five  republics. 

The  Republican  National  Committee  selects  Chi- 
cago, June  16,  as  the  place  and  time  for  hold  ng 
the  national  convention. 

Federal  troops  are  sent  to  Goldfield,  Nev.,  to  con- 
trol mining  disturbances. 

I  li  1  ember  8. —  Union-labor  men  on  railroads  east 
of   the  Mississippi  begin   voting  on  demands  for 
a  10-per-cent.  rase  of  wages,  with  a  general  strike 
the  possible  alternative. 

December  9. — John  F.  Ahearn,  borough  president 
of  Manhattan,  is  removed  from  office  by  Gover- 
nor Hughes  on  charges  of  neglect  and  misconduct 
preferred  by  the  City  Club. 

December  10. — Andrew  Carnegie  adds  $2,000,000 
to  his  endowment  of  $10,000,000  for  the  Carnegie 
Institution  at  Washington  for  Scientific  Re- 
search. 
Postmaster  G  orge  A.  Hibbard,  Republican,  is 
elected  mayor  of  Boston,  defeating  Mayor  John 
F.  Fitzgerald  by  about  2,000  votes. 

December  11. — President  Roosevelt  repeats  his 
election-night  announcement  that  he  will  not 
be  a  cand  date  for  reelection. 

December  12. — Shoe  factories  in  Brockton,  Middle- 
boro,  and  North  Adams,  Mass.,  employing  more 
tnan  4,000  hands,  are  ordered  to  resume  a  full- 
time  schedule. 
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A  GRAVE  INDICTMENT  OF  OUR  NAVY 

ACROSS  the  pride  with  which  the  country  contemplates  its 
great  battle-fleet  now  steaming  on  its  peaceful  mission  to  the 
Pacific  falls  a  chilling  story  of  grave  structural  defects  which, 
were  the  cruise  a  militant  one,  might  spell  untold  disaster.  Mr. 
Henry  Reuterdahl,  an  associate  of  the  United  States  Naval  Insti- 
tute, makes  this  astonishing  indictment  in  McClure's  Magazine 
for  January.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Secretary  Metcalf,  in  his 
recent  annual  report,  showed  by  statistics  that  the  fleet  of  the 
United  States  is  now  the  second  strongest  in  the  world.  But  if 
Mr.  Reuterdahl's  criiicisms  are  sound — and  they  have  all  been 
formulated,  tho  with  less  publicity,  before,  and  are  echoed,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Post,  by  the  bulk  of  the  younger  sea-going 
officers — the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  statistics  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Specifically,  the  writer  sets  forth  that  not  one  of 
our  battle-ships  has  enough  of  the  armor  belt  above  the  water-line 
to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  ;  that  the  freeboard 
and  bows  of  the  ships  are  so  low  that  the  forward  turret  guns  and 
the  broadside  guns  on  the  windward  side  can  not  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  a  heavy  sea ;  that  the  turrets  communicate  too  directly 
with  the  magazines;  and  that  in  many  instances  the  ships  have  gap- 
ing turret  ports  through  which  shells  would  almost  surely  pass  in 
battle  with  an  efficient  enemy.     To  quote  : 

"A  modern  battle  ship  is  a  simple  thing  in  its  big  general  prin- 
ciples. Two  points  are  essential  in  its  protection — a  shell-proof 
armor,  which  guards  its  water-line,  and  high,  shell-proof  turrets, 
which  lift  up  its  guns  just  above  the  wash  and  spray  of  the  waves. 

"Obviously,  the  most  important  feature  of  all  must  be  the  belt 
along  the  water-line.  A  wound  upon  a  turret  may  silence  that  one 
turret's  guns.  A  hole  upon  the  water-line  will  cripple  or  sink  the 
ship.  Of  all  the  Russian  follies  which  came  to  light  in  the  great 
battle  of  Tsushima  that  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Russian-Japanese 
war,  one  stands  out  especially.  The  Russian  battle-ships,  when 
they  went  into  that  fight,  were  overloaded  until  the  shell-proof 
armor  of  their  water-line  was  underneath  the  water.  They  were 
not  battle-ships  at  all. 

"Within  a  year  afterward,  our  Navy  awoke  to  the  realization  of 
a  startling  fact :  The  ships  of  the  battle  fleet  of  the  United  States 
are  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  the  Russian  ships  at  Tsushima 
— not  temporarily,  but  permanently. 

"Of  all  our  battle-ships,  not  one  shows  its  main  armor  belt  six 
inches  above  the  water  when  fully  equipped  and  ready  for  sea. 
There  is  a  continuous  belt  of  this  main  armor  from  seven  and  one- 


half  to  nine  feet  wide  around  every  ship.  The  constructors"  plans 
were  made  to  have  from  twelve  to  thirty  inches  of  this  out  of 
water  when  each  vessel  makes  her  trial  trip.  But  trial  trips  are 
made  with  something  less  than  half  the  weight  of  actual  service  on 
board  the  ship.  When  fully  loaded  for  sea,  practically  the  whole 
of  the  ship's  water-line  belt  is  under  water.  Above  this  is  a 
thinner  armor,  which  can  be  pierced  by  heavy  shells.  The  stand- 
ard heavy  gun  of  to-day  throws  a  steel  projectile  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter, 4  feet  long,  and  weighing  850  pounds,  charged  with  a  high 
explosive.  The  bursting  of  one  of  these  shells  in  this  thinner 
secondary  armor  would  tear  a  hole  bigger  than  a  door  upon  a 
ship's  water-line." 

In  the  past  ten  years,  says  Mr.  Reuterdahl,  this  country  has  built 
twenty  first-class  battle-ships,  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000,000;  and 
five  more  which  are  now  being  built  will  cost  $45,000,000.  Yet  of. 
all  these  ships,  completed  or  in  course  of  construction,  "none  has 
yet  been  planned  to  have  a  water-line  protection  reaching  more 
than  six  inches  above  the  water  when  she  is  ready  to  fight. "  No- 
other  nation  in  the  world,  we  are  told,  has  ever  made  this  funda- 
mental mistake,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  isolated  ships.  In  the 
French  Navy  the  armor  belt  "reaches  from  five  to  eight  feet  above 
the  water-line." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  low  bows  and  freeboard,  Mr.  Reuter- 
dahl says : 

"The  three  ships  of  the  Indiana  class  have  their  bows  but 
eleven  feet  above  the  water ;  the  two  ships  in  the  Kearsarge  class 
but  thirteen.  And  in  the  very  latest  of  our  ships  afloat,  the  Con- 
necticut, the  bows  are  only  about  eighteen  feet  above  the  water- 
line.  The  bows  of  our  latest  armored  cruisers  are  only  twenty 
feet  above. 

"Now,  all  modern  battle-ships  in  foreign  navies  have  forward! 
decks  from  about  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  feet  above  the  water  ;. 
the  armored  cruisers  have  theirs  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-two  feet 
high.  And  in  the  latest  of  the  foreign  ships,  especially  in  the 
French  and  British  navies,  the  high  bow  is  universal.  The  Dread- 
nought's forward  decks  are  twenty-eight  feet  high 

"  The  result  of  this  difference  in  construction  would  be  disas- 
trously apparent  in  any  naval  war.  ...  In  other  words,  it  would 
be  impossible  in  rough  weather  to  aim  and  tire  the  forward  turret 
guns,  one-half,  that  is,  of  our  heaviest  guns,  which  form  the  maia 
reliance  of  the  modern  battle-ship.  In  the  same  weather,  foreign 
battle-ships,  with  their  high  bows,  could  fire  their  forward  turret 
guns  with  ease.  The  handicap  is  still  worse  for  our  armored 
cruisers,  for  these  ships  steam  faster  than  the  battle-ships,  and, 
consequently,  throw  up  more  water  at  their  bows  ;  and,  being 
longer  than  the  battle-ships,  they  plunge  their  bows  much  deeper 
into  the  waves. 

"  But  the  broadside  guns  on  our  ships  are  in  an  even  worse  posi- 
tion than  those  in  the  forward  turret.  la  the  Georgia,  Idaho,  and 
Connecticut  classes — containing  the  twelve  latest  battle-ships  afloat 
— they  are  only  about  eleven  feet  above  the  water.     In  each  of  our 
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new  armored  cruisers,  ten  of  the  fourteen  medium  guns  are  at  the 
same  height.  None  of  these  guns  could  be  fired  to  windward 
while  the  ships  were  steaming  at  battle  speed  against  even  a  mod- 
erate sea  ;  that  is,  these  guns  could  not  be  fought  at  all  in  the  most 
advantageous  positions  ;  for  the  ship  which  fires  to  windward 
holds  the  great  advantage  of  being  free  from  the  smoke  of  her 
funnels  and  guns.  The  broadside  guns  of  foreign  battle-ships  and 
cruisers  are,  generally  speaking,  twice  as  high  as  ours,  and  many 
of  them  are  three  times  as  high. 

"  The  three  or  four  best  navies  in  the  world  have  faster  ships 
than  ours  ;  they  could,  in  most  cases,  pick  their  time  of  fighting. 
If  they  chose  to  fight  us  in  rough  weather,  their  advantage  would 
be  enormous.  In  only  fairly  heavy  seas,  while  the  French  and 
Japanese  could  be  using  entire  batteries,  our  forward  turrets  and 
three-quarters  of  our  windward  broadside  guns  would  be  heavily 
handicapped,  if  not  quite  useless.  These  constitute  more  than 
one-third  of  the  guns  upon  a 
fighting-ship." 

How  is  it  possible,  asks  Mr. 
Keuterdahl,  that  blunders  of 
these  proportions  can  be  per- 
petuated? The  fault,  he  an- 
swers, rests  with  the  bureau 
system.     Thus : 

"  The  Navy  Department  of 
the  United  Sates  is  operated, 
under  ,ts  Secretary,  by  a  bu- 
reau system.  The  Secretary 
is  a  civilian — generally,  in  re- 
cent years,  a  lawyer,  passing 
■on  from  this  stepping-stone  to 
a  higher  political  career.  The 
•conduct  of  the  Department 
must,  naturally,  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  bureaus  beneath 
him.  There  are  seven  of 
these — navigation,  ordnance, 
equipment,  construction  and 
repair,  st^am-engineering, 
supplies  and  accounts,  and 
medicine  and  surgery.  The 
United  States  Navy  is  built, 
equipped;     and     operated    by 


these  bureaus.  The  criticisms  of  the  Navy  all  come  back  to  them. 
They  are,  when  these  criticisms  are  to  be  acted  upon,  practically 
both  judge  and  defendant.  Naturally,  they  acquit  the  defendant 
almost  invariably.     This  kills  the  criticism." 

When  these  indictments  were  shown  to  Lewis  Nixon,  the  naval 
architect  who  has  built  eleven  battle-ships  for  this  country,  he 
defended  the  Navy  Department  and  placed  the  blame  on  the 
American  people.     To  quote  : 

"The  American  people  are  to  blame.  They  always  have  two 
howls  so  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned.  First,  they  howl  at  the 
size  of  every  proposed  naval  appropriation,  and  have  it  cut  down ; 
and  later  they  howl  because  the  new  ships,  built  under  severe  limi- 
tations, are  not  what  might  have  been  constructed  if  the  people, 
through  Congress,  had  not  tied  the  hands  of  the  Department. 

"  Seventeen  years  ago,  when 
we  built  the  ships  of  the 
Indiana  class,  the  old  idea  of 
coast-line  battle-ships  still 
prevailed.  Congress  tried  to 
limit  us  to  ships  with  coal 
capacity  of  400  tons.  I  real- 
ized that  was  not  enough. 
Ships  must  be  built  to  go 
to  sea.  If  they  are  going  to 
fight,  they  must  be  efficient 
to  get  to  the  fight  on  time,  and 
they  can't  depend  on  colliers. 
"  So  we  gave  to  those  ships 
a  coal  capacity  of  1,850  tons. 
Of  course,  that  coal  loaded 
them  down  and  sunk  the 
armor  belt  way  below  where 

it  should  have  been 

"  If  the  Department  had  had 
money,  the  present  faults 
would  not  exist.  When  the 
Department  is  freed  from 
financial  restrictions,  the  Navy 
will  approach  much  nearer  to 
a  state  of  perfection. 

"As  it  is,  I  believe  that  our 
boats  are  superior  to  those  of 
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—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 
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TRYING  ON  HER  NEW  NECKLACE. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News, 


TAKING   NOTICE. 

— Sullivant  in  the  New  York  American. 
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any  other  nation  in  the  world.  1  believe  that  we  could  whip  any 
other  nation  on  the  sea.  When  1  say  that  I  have  both  our  men 
and  our  ships  under  consideration." 

General  Tracy,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  President 
Harrison's  Cabinet,  agrees  with  Mr.  Reuterdahl,  The  Navy,  and 
other  critics,  that  the  bureaus  are  responsible  for  the  shortcomings 
of  the  ships.     Thus  : 

"They  get  into  ruts,  and  can't  get  out.  What  they  do,  they  do 
well,  and  they  don't  improve,  never  do  anything  new.  There  are 
no  new  suggestions  or  ideas.  That  is  the  chief  trouble  with  the 
Navy.  It  is  not  in  the  lack  of  money.  It  seems  to  be  impossible 
for  a  bureau  officer  to  take  the  initiative." 

The  Navy,  a  service  journal  that  has  for  some  months  past  fear- 
lessly criticized  the  bureau  system  of  naval  construction,  publishes 
in  its  December  issue  statements  which  corroborate  Mr.  Reuter- 
dahl on  many  points.  According  to  this  authority,  "the  belts  of 
the  Louisiana  and  Connecticut  are  three  inches  underwater  at  full 
load  ;  the  belts  of  ^the  Delaware  and  North  Dakota  will  be  in 
substantially  the  same  position."  "What  Mr.  Reuterdahl  has  re- 
vealed to  the  trusting  American  people,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Sun,  "is  known  to  alert  specialists  in  foreign  navies."  Adds  the 
same  paper:  "Mr.  McClure  and  Mr.  Reuterdahl,  we  affirm,  have 
done  a  patriotic  service  in  giving  publicity  to  the  errors  and  short- 
comings of  a  system  that  is  not  likely  to  be  tolerated  long  by  the 
American  people  when  they  understand  that  failure  to  reform  it 
invites  national  disaster."  If  the  cruise  to  the  Pacific  should  call 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  need  of  a  radical  reorganization 


of  the   Navy   Department,  it  will  certainly  not    be   in  vain,  com- 
ments the  New  York  Post. 

"Our  ships  are  not  built  as  they  ought  to  be  built  :  and  the  Navy 
Department  is  responsible  for  their  deficiencies,"  said  The  Navy 
in  June  of  this  year.  And  in  the  following  month  Admiral  Evans, 
in  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Herald,  said :  "1  believe  the 
water-line  armor  belt  is  a  mistake  in  any  ship  unless  it  is  so  placed 
as  to  give  maximum  protection  possible  by  water-line  armor  when 
the  fleet  goes  into  action.  This  is  not  possible  when  the  armor 
belt  is  submerged,  or  nearly  so."  The  Navy,  in  its  December 
issue,  accuses  the  constructing  bureaus  of  "resisting  the  demands 
of  common  sense  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  reputations  for  in- 
fallibility." Moreover,  adds  the  same  publication,  "the  bureau  sys- 
tem has  developed  an  atmosphere  of  coercion  that  is  exceedingly 
powerful,  forcing  all  those  concerned  in  bureau  work  into  supporting 
the  system  as  it  is." 

A  representative  of  The  Post  finds  sentiment  among  the  naval 
officers  stationed  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  somewhat  divided 
over  Mr.  Reuterdahl's  article.  One  of  them  is  quoted  as  explain- 
ing that  "it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  a  high  or  a  low  free- 
board is  best,"  since  "the  lower  the  freeboard  the  less  there  is  to 
aim  at,"  and  consequently  the  less  chance  of  the  ship  being  hit. 
A  Philadelphia  dispatch  to  The  Sun  describes  Rear-Admiral 
George  W.  Melville,  who  was  for  sixteen  years  Engineer-in-Chief 
of/the  Navy,  as  angry  and  impatient  over  the  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Reuterdahl  and  others.  "Ton  for  ton  and  gun  for  gun."  he  says, 
"we  have  the  best  war-ships  in  the  world." 


CopyrlfrhUd,  1907.  i>\  N.  W.Penfleld,  New  Yorl. 
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COAL  AND  HUMAN  LIFE 

THE  cost  of  coal  "is  not  measured  in  the  price  the  dealer  puts 
upon  it,"  nor  "in  what  the  miner  gets  for  producing  it,"  re- 
marks the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Ti»ies — "it  costs  human  lives."  It 
must  be,  adds  the  same  paper,  "  that  human  greed  has  something 
to  do  with  conditions  that  make  the  mines  a  deadly  peril  to  those 
who  work  them."  And  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  published  in  the 
heart  of  the  coal  region,  suggests  that  "  if  human  life  has  been  sac- 
rificed to  negligence  or  cupidity,  the  manslaughter  cannot  be  stopt 
unless  those  responsible  for  it  are  made  to  suffer  an  adequate 
penalty." 

These  grim  reflections  are  inspired  by  the  four  explosions  that 
make  December  the  blackest  month  in  the  history  of  American 
mining.  On  December  ist,  34  men  were  killed  by  an  explosion  of 
black  damp  in  the  Naomi  coal-mine  near  Fayette  City,  Pa.  ;  on 
the  6th  nearly  500  men  were  entombed  by  an  explosion  in  the  coal- 
mines at  Monongah,  VV.  Va.  ;  on  the  16th  60  men  were  killed  by  a 
mine  explosion  at  Yolande,  Ala.,  and  on  the  19th  from  200  to  250 
men  were  buried  in  a  mine  explosion  at  Jacob's  Creek,  Pa.  This 
makes  a  total  of  some  800  lives  sacrificed  within  twenty  days. 

It  has  seemingly  taken  no  less  a  shock  than  this  to  arouse  our 
newspapers  to  the  fact  that  more  than  a  thousand  men  a  year  have 
been  killed  in  our  coal-mines  during  the  last  seventeen  years,  the 
number  rising  in  recent  years  to  more  than  two  thousand  a  year. 
When  a  thousand  men  were  killed  in  a  coal-mine  explosion  in 
France  last  year  the  newspapers  all  over  the  world,  including  our 
own,  experienced  a  thrill  of  horror ;  but  not  until  the  fourth  one  of 
our  December  explosions  piled  disaster  upon  disaster  did  our  papers 
begin  to  think  the  mining  fatalities  worthy  of  editorial  remark. 

Now  it  is  being  brought  out,  however,  that  America  leads  the 
world  in  the  deadliness  of  its  mining.  Mr.  John  L.  Dixon,  one  of 
the  best-known  consulting  engineers  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  says 
that  during  the  past  ten  years  the  death-rate  from  explosions  has 
been  gradually  decreasing  in  every  mining  country  in  the  world 
except  our  own,  and  the  reason  he  gives  for  it  is  that  other  coun- 
tries exercise  more  care  and  have  more  regard  for  the  sacredness 
of  human  life.  In  France  the  proportion  of  men  killed  annually 
in  the  mines  is  less  than  1  in  a  thousand  :  in  Belgium  it  is  1  in  a 
thousand;  in  Great  Britain  1.28;  in  France 2.06,  and  in  the  United 
States  3.39.  For  1907  our  figure  is  likely  to  be  still  higher.  Mr. 
Dixon  speaks  as  follows  (in  a  Philadelphia  Press  interview)  about 
the  chief  cause  of  coal-mine  disasters  : 

"That  coal-dust  will  and  does  explode  with  the  most  disastrous 
results  is  no  longer  questioned  by  intelligent  mining  men.  Its  ex- 
plosive force,  weight  for  weight,  is  said  to  be  four  times  greater 
than  gunpowder.  Here,  then,  is  the  combination  that  is  increasing 
the  number  of  mining  fatalities — electricity  added  to  coal-dust. 
The  introduction  of  electric  coal-cutting  machinery  has  intensified 
the  old  danger,  for  it  furnishes  the  spark  that  completes  the 
tragedy. 

"  Regarding  gas  explosions,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  very  few  of 
them  occur.  Generally  it  is  gas  and  coal-dust  combined  and  could 
not  have  happened  unless  the  gas  was  supplemented  by  the  dust 
and. the  whole  magazine  set  off  by  the  electric  spark.  In  the  case 
of  the  Monongah  mine,  with  its  splendid  system  of  ventilation,  no 
gas  explosion  could  ha  ight  one-tenth  of  the  havoc  as  the 

dust  explosion.  The  gas  explosion  could  have  been  confined  to 
one  portion  of  one  of  the  mines,  to  one  of  the  ventilated  portions, 
but  a  coal-dust  explosion  is  a  different  thing.  A  properly  venti- 
lated mine  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, in  no  danger  of  a  gas  explosion. 

"The  remedy  is  briefly  this  :  Alter  ,1  room  or  entry  has  been  un- 
dermined by  machine,  and  before  a  shot  is  fired,  the  dust  should 
be  thoroughly  soaked  with  water  and  the  roof,  sides,  and  floor  of 
the  room  thoroughly  sprayed  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  back 
from  the  face. 

"It  should  be  done  in  every  room  and  entry  near  by." 

Dr.  J.  A.  Holmes,  chief  of  the  technological  branch  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  says  that  our  high  death-rate  in  the  mines  "is  due 


to  the  fact  that  in  this  country  we  have  so  far  failed  to  take  intel- 
ligent precautions,  and  have  gone  it  blind."  In  an  interview  in  the 
New  York  Sun  he  adds  : 

"The  investigation  to  determine  conditions  of  safety  is  carried 
on  in  Belgium  in  the  government  laboratories,  and  the  Govern- 
ment sees  to  it  that  the  mine  operators  and  the  people  get  the 
information. 

"In  this  country?  Well,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  com- 
parisons, but  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions.  Here  the  State 
in  nearly  all  coal-mining  sections  supplies  inspectors  of  the  mines. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  these  inspectors  are  politicians,  who  may 
or  may  not  have  had  mining  experience.  Some  of  them  are  as 
efficient  as  could  be  desired.  But  suppose  an  inspector  is  efficient, 
no  such  investigations  to  determine  conditions  have  been  made 
here  as  is  done  in  Belgium,  and  the  inspector  has  to  go  it  blind. 

"  Take  coal-dust  explosions — the  one  in  France  was  caused  that 
way  probably.  So  long  as  we  are  uncertain  concerning  the  prop- 
erties of  the  dust  in  our  mines  and  won't  take  precautions,  but 
leave  so  much  to  the  personal  equation  of  the  mine-owners,  fore- 
men, etc.,  we  must  expect  to  have  such  things  'happen.' 

"Whether  the  necessary  investigations  should  be  carried  on  by 
the  United  States,  the  State  governments,  or  the  mine-owners  I 
have  no  opinion  to  express,  but  I  do  know  that  unless  we  get  the 
proper  information  somewhere  and  use  it  for  the  basis  of  intelli- 
gent legislation  and  regulation,  these  awful  disasters  will  become 
more  and  more  common  in  this  country." 


KEEPING   WAGES  UP 

T^ORMAL  notice  is  served  by  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of 
-*-  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  that  the  workingman 
will  not  submit  to  the  reduction  of  wages  threatened  as  a  result  of 
the  panic.  Wages  have  already  fallen  in  the  copper,  coal,  coke, 
iron,  steel,  and  building  trades,  and  are  expected  to  go  down  in 
other  industries.  The  labor-unions  will  resist  these  reductions, 
their  leaders  say.  "  It  is  not  going  to  make  matters  any  better  to 
reduce  wages— such  reductions  have  never  failed  to  make  matters 
worse  instead  of  better,"  said  John  Mitchell,  of  the  Miners'  Union, 
at  the  Civic  Federation  dinner  in  New  York  last  week ;  and  Mr. 
Gompers,  at  the  same  gathering,  which  was  intended  as  a  sort  of 
love  feast  of  labor  and  capital,  said  earnestly  : 

"Since  I  have  been  in  New  York  to-day  I  have  been  approached 
a  dozen  times  by  bankers,  financiers,  capitalists,  in  open  conversa- 
tion, in  written  communications,  and  in  whispers,  to  the  effect  that 
wages  must  come  down,  that  the  laboring  man  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  bear  his  share  of  the  hard  times. 

"And  I  turned  to  these  men  and  I  asked  them  whether  the  soil 
of  our  country  is  less  fertile,  the  treasures  beneath  the  soil  less 
valuable,  men's  minds  less  active,  the  laboring  men  less  industri- 
ous. Wherefore,  I  asked  them,  is  there  reason  or  necessity  to  thus 
attack  the  American  standard  of  living  of  our  workingmen? 

"The  history  of  industry  demonstrates  that  every  such  reduction 

of  wages,  intended  to  meet  such  conditions  as  now  exist,  has  only 

accentuated  the  situation,  made  matters  worse.     When  you  reduce 

'  the   laboring  man's  earning  capacity  you  reduce  his  consuming 

power,  and  thereby  intensify  what  was  already  bad  enough. 

"So  I  say  to  the  employers — to  the  bankers,  the  lawyers,  the 
manufacturers,  the  mine  operators,  to  all  employers — that  if  they 
now  attempt  to  reduce  wages  they  are  not  going  to  have  the  easy 
sailing  they  had  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  American  workingman 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  for  any  reason  the  financial  situ- 
ation is  as  it  is — and  I  shall  not  suggest  any  reason  to-night — it 
was  not,  at  any  rate,  due  to  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  working 
people. 

"They  have  made  up  their  minds  that  they  are  not  going  to  be 
the  chief  sufferers  because  of  an  artificial  panic,  or  of.  one  caused 
by  the  blunders  of  those  in  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  country." 

A  similar  note  is  sounded  by  the  Chicago  Socialist  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial : 

"There  is  one  phase  of  the  crisis  which  is  greeted  with  ill-con- 
cealed exultation  by  the  financial  rulers  of  America.  This  is  the 
opportunity  which  it  will  afford  to  secure  a  reduction  of  wages. 

"  One  of  the  Wall-street  brokerage  firms  assures  its  customers 
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that  the  mass  of  unemployed  will  soon  make  possible  a  reduction 
of  wages.  The  Steel  Trust  announces  that  it  is  about  to  make  a 
reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  to  the  wages  paid  to  its  employees.  .  .  . 

"In  this  effort  to  lower  wages  there  will  be  a  more  powerful 
army  at  the  disposal  of  the  capitalist  than  the  regulars  or  the  State 
militia — the  army  of  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

"The  gaunt  mass  of  workless  workers,  of  producers  deprived  of 
the  right  to  produce,  will  be  driven  by  the  hunger  whip  to  the 
wage-block  auction,  there  to  underbid  their  fellow-workers  and 
assist  the  buyers  of  wage-labor  to  force  still  lower  the  price  of  the 
human  commodity. 

"Against  this  attempt  to  reduce  the  standard  of  life  of  the  na- 
tion's workers  organized  labor  must  steadily  set  its  face. 

"Every  such  reduction  only  decreases  the  amount  of  the  product 
consumed  by  society,  throws  other  workers  out,  increases  the  army 
of<the  unemployed,  forces  wages  still  lower,  and  so  on  in  a  ghastly, 
dancing  social  circle. 

"The  most  effective  way  to  meet  this  problem  is  to  demand  that 
the  army  of  the  unemployed  be  cared  for  by  organized  society. 
Insist  that  the  present  session  of  Congress  provide  for  productive 
work  for  those  whom  capitalism  has  deprived  of  the  right  to  enjoy 
man's  primal  curse. 

"Take  away  this  host  of  jobless  workers,  and  those  who  remain 
at  work  can  maintain  their  standard  of  life,  can  fight  with  some 
show  of  success  against  the  attempts  of  their  masters  to  take  away 
.a  still  larger  portion  of  the  workers'  product. 

"  Because  the  rulers  of  to-day  are  anxious  to  force  wages  as  low 
as  possible,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  avoid  taking  any  steps  to 
relieve  the  pressure  of  the  workless  army. 

"Only  when  that  army  threatens  capitalism  itself  will  capitalists 
.move  to  give  it  relief. 

"That  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  convince  the  master  class  that 
we  are  in  earnest,  and  to  do  this  as  quickly  as  possible." 

In  their  replies  to  Mr.  Gompers  the  "capitalist  press"  say  that 
in  many  trades  the  employer  has  to  cut  wages  or  shut  down,  and 
the  Buffalo  Express  asks  pointedly  : 

"  Is  it  more  important  to  Mr.  Gompers  to  preserve  the  blessed 
wage  scale,  and  thus  throw  many  men  into  idleness  and  many 
others  into  partial  idleness,  'Kan  to  permit  general  reductions  and 
permit  every  one  to  earn  some    ling?  " 

Perhaps  it  will  be  more  autnoritative,  however,  to  quote  a  reply 
to  the  labor  leader  from  a  great  employer  of  labor,  Frederick  D. 
Underwood,  president  of   the   Erie    Railroad.     In   a   New  York 
Tribune  interview  he  says  : 

"The  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  is  the  basis 
•of  political  economy,  will  make  itself  felt  in  the  case  of  organized 
labor,  as  well  as  in  all  other  branches  of  business,  Mr.  Gompers 
notwithstanding.  In  case  an  attempt  is  made  to  hold  up  the  pres- 
ent abnormally  high  price  of  labor,  when  the  earnings  of  railroads 


and  industrial  corporations  do  not  warrant  it.  the  alternative  will 
be  to  shut  down. 

"  Labor  has  been  at  a  premium  for  the  last  four  years,  and  it  has 
also  been  less  efficient  than  ever  before.  All  classes  of  employees 
have  pointed  to  the  heavy  earnings,  and  in  consequence  have  re- 
ceived their  share  in  the  shape  of  higher  wages.  Now  a  change 
has  come.  Earnings  are  falling  off,  and  employees  will  receh 
lower  wage.  This  they  should  do  without  protest,  as  they  have 
the  precedent  that  when  earnings  are  improved  their  wages  are 
advanced. 

"  .Mr.  Gompers  overlooks  the  axiom  that  when  labor  is  at  a  pre- 
mium the  employee  is  in  a  position  to  make  terms  with  the  em- 
ployer, but  when  labor  is  at  a  discount,  as  it  is  now,  the  employer 
is  the  dictator.  In  the  immediate  future  employers  will  have  more 
to  say  about  the  scale  of  wages  than  for  several  years,  provided 
the  present  business  recession  obtains  as  now.  The  price  of  un- 
skilled labor  has  already  declined,  and  reductions  in  the  price  of 
skilled  labor  are  inevitable  as  the  contracts  with  it  expire  and  are 
•  brought  up  for  renewal 

"All  that  the  employees  need  do  is  to  scan  the  current  reports 
of  earnings  to  understand  that  in  fairness  they  should  stand  their 
share  of  the  necessary  reductions.  It  is  a  case  of  apportioning  the 
necessary  curtailments  equitably  among  those  concerned — labor 
and  the  owners  of  the  properties." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  believes  that  the  decrease  in  hours 
and  advance  in  wages  that  have  been  in  progress  for  ten  years  have 
reached  their  climax,  and  it  thinks  a  reaction  now  due.     It  says  : 

"A  glance  at  the  course  of  hours  and  wages  of  labor  during  the 
past  ten  years  shows  that  in  all  probability  the  climax  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  one  and  the  increase  in  the  other  was  reached  in 
1906.  The  following  comparison  of  hours  and  wages  is  with  the 
relative  weekly  earnings  from  1897  to  1906.  The  period  of  rise  of 
wages  seldom  exceeds  ten  years  at  best : 

Hours.*  Wages.t  Earnings.} 

1897 99.6  99.6  99-2 

1898 99-7  100.2  99-9 

1899 99-2  102  -o  101 .  2 

1900 98.7  105.5  104. 1 

1901 98.1  108.0  105.9 

1902 97-3  112. 2  109.2 

1903 96-6  116. 3  112. 3 

1904 95-9  1170  112. 2 

1905 95-9  118. 9  114. o 

1906 95.4  124.2  118.  5 

100  equals  average  for  period  1890-99. 

*  Hours  per  week,  t  Wages  per  hour.  }  Relative  weekly  earnings  per 
employee. 

"If  the  turn  for  a  lower  wage  has  come,  or  is  due  as  a  result  of 
readjustment,  it  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  perfectly  natural  course 
of  wages  over  a  series  of  years,  as  seen  in  the  swing  to  a  maximum 
to  be  followed  by  a  decline.     Wages  as  a  rule  rise  more  slowly 
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—Spencer  in  the  Denver  Republican. 


A   HINT    TO    THE    UNRULY. 

—Johnson  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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than  prices  and  are  later  in  declining.  But  their  correlation  with 
prices  is  established,  and  the  wage-earner  himself  can  not  wholly 
escape  the  universal  trend  of  values,  no  matter  how  well  he  may 
be  organized." 


KENTUCKY'S  NIGHT   RIDERS 

"  \T  IGHT  riders,"  who  for  a  year  past  have  been  a  picturesque 
*■  ^  but  ominous  feature  of  the  price  war  waged  between  the 
so-called  Tobacco  Trust  and  the  Planters'  Protective  Association, 
seem  to  have  effectually  overreached  the  mark  in  t'leir  recent  raid 
upon  the  town  of  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  and  public  feeling  in  that 
State  is  inconsequence  up  in  arms  against  methods  which  threaten 
to  revive  the  terrorism  of  the  Kuklux  days.  The  immediate  facts 
of  the  raid,  as  given  in  a  Louisville  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Sit/i,  are  as  follows:  Five  hundred  riders,  masked  and  heavily 
armed,  slipt  into  Hopkinsville — a  city  of  10,000  inhabitants,  and 
the  largest  in  Southern  Kentucky — at  2  a.m.,  and  after  safeguard- 
ing themselves  against  outside  interference  by  taking  possession  of 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  offices,  burned  to  the  ground  a  number 
of  big  tobacco  warehouses  and  factories.  Had  the  night  been 
windy,  the  whole  town  would  have  been  burned.  As  it  was.  the 
property  destroyed  by  fire  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  $2co,cco.  In 
addition  to  this  the  raiders  "shot  up  "  the  town  with  such  zest  that 
they  killed  one  citizen  and  shattered  $2,000  worth  of  glass.  Says 
the  same  dispatch  : 

"  The  Hopkinsville  raid  was  the  second  time  in  twelve  months 
that  the  night  riders  seized  and  terrorized  a  city.  On  December 
1,  1906,  they  entered  Princeton,  Ky.,  a  town  of  several  thousand 
inhabitants  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Hopkinsville,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  police  and  fire  departments,  the  water-works,  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  offices,  and,  with  the  town  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  dynamited  and  set  fire  to  the  Steger  &  Dollar  and 
the  John  C.  Orr  tobacco-factories,  which  were  allied  with  the  trust. 
The  damage  here  was  $100,000. 

"The  first  appearance  of  the  night  riders  was  in  November,  1906, 
when  they  destroyed  some  tobacco-barns  and  small  factories  in 
Todd  County  with  a  loss  of  about  $10,000.  The  first  raid  came 
on  the  night  of  November  11.  1906,  when  masked  bands  entered 
the  towns  of  Eddyville  and  Kuttawa,  situated  close  together  in 
Lyon  and  Caldwell  counties,  and  destroyed  the  plants  of  the 
American  Snuff  Company  and  M.  C.  Rice,  with  $20,000  loss. 

"  Besides  these  there  have  been  many  smaller  raids  and  visits  to 
individual  growers.  Tobacco-barns  have  been  burned,  growers 
who  refused  to  pool  their  tobacco  have  been  taken  from  their 
homes  and  whipt,  houses  have  been  fired  into  and  the  occupants 
wounded. 

"  The  loss  approaches  a  million  dollars.     In  part  it  is  as  follows  : 

Hopkinsville  raid $200,000 

Princeton  raid 100,000 

Miscellaneous  damage  200,000 

Eddyville  and  Fredonia  raids 20,000 

"Paducah,  a  city  of  30,000  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  re- 
ceived warnings  from  the  night  riders  and  stationed  heavy  guards 
at  all  its  approaches.  Even  Lexington  and  Louisville  are 
threatened. 

"The  greatest  fear  from  the  night  riders  is  that  the  fires  they 
start,  with  the  fire  departments  held  in  check,  may  spread  until 
they  consume  an  entire  town. 

"The  tobacco  war  is  not  confined  to  the  Black  Patch  or  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  The  white  Burley  district,  which  com- 
prizes fifty-two  counties,  or  the  greater  part  of  Central  Kentucky, 
has  the  same  fight  on.  So  far  this  district  has  been  comparatively 
peaceful,  tho  there  have  been  many  barn-burnings,  plant-bed  scra- 
pings, and  acts  of  individual  violence." 

Such  a  condition  of  fear  and  terrorism  is  intolerable,  exclaims 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Post,  which  reports  a  condition  of  excite- 
ment that  pervades  in  varying  degrees  the  whole  State.  To  quote 
further : 

"Men  here."  writes  one  farmer,  'fear  to  goto  sleep  in  their  beds, 
and  some  refuse,  hiding  out,  that  they  may  not  be  at  home  when 
the  raiders  come.' 


"This  takes  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  Indians,  when  no  man  lay 
down  in  quiet,  peace,  or  security.  That  was  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.     Kentucky  has  slipt  back  that  tar. 

"The  one  remedy  is  to  strike  with  greater  force,  with  greater 
promptness,  and  with  equal  directness;  to  strike  hard  and  strike 
home. 

"Every  citizen  owes  something  to  himself  and  his  neighbor. 
Fear  is  not  a  characteristic  of  Kentuckians,  and  it  should  be  put 
aside,  and  concerted  action  be  taken  for  self-protection. 

"  Surely  these  mobs  can  not  assemble  and  disperse  without  the 
leaders  are  known.  All  that  prevents  full  disclosures  is  fear.  Fear 
must  be  destroyed 

"  Men  stand  for  law  or  for  lawlessness. 

"They  stand  for  order  or  for  anarchy. 

"They  stand  for  Kentucky  or  for  the  Kuklux. 

"There  is  no  middle  ground.  Men  may  not  hide  behind  any 
organization  whatever.  They  do  not  escape  responsibility  by  or- 
ganization. No  organization  is  as  strong  as  the  State.  The  State 
will  vindicate  its  authority  against  all  who  defy  it,  and  will  do  it 
swiftly  and  in  a  manner  to  change  in  a  moment  the  whole  aspect 
of  life  in  certain  sections  of  the  State." 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  planters  found  that  their  tobacco  was 
selling  for  less  than  it  had  cost  to  raise  it,  they  formed  the  Plant- 
ers' Protective  Association,  and  undertook  to  bring  the  trust  to 
terms  by'pooling  the  crops  and  holding  them  for  higher  prices. 
Says  Mrs.  Martha  McCulloch-Williams,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Independent  : 

"At  present  the  association  has  twenty-seven  thousand  members, 
and  controls  the  biggest  part  of  the  export  tobacco  crop  raised  in 
Western  Kentucky  and  Northwestern  Tennessee.  Prices  have 
risen  amazingly.  The  association  takes  the  credit  of  raising  them. 
No  doubt  it  deserves  much  of  it,  tho  other  things  have  helped. 
Where  the  shoe  pinches  is  that  they  have  risen  most  for  the  hill- 
billys.  Hill-billys  are  the  tobacco-growers  who  stay  outside,  and 
are  rewarded  for  their  contumacy  by  the  independent  buyers. 
They  are  not  so  plenty  as  they  were — the  night  rider  has  done 
effective  missionary  work." 

Tennessee  has  had  the  same  sort  of  trouble  in  its  tobacco  dis- 
tricts, but  in  milder  form.  Mrs.  Williams  points  out  that  the  pres- 
ent acute  outbreak  in  Kentucky  is  "a  curious  echo  of  the  panic." 
Thus  : 

"  The  panic,  of  course,  pretty  well  stopt  advances  on  tobacco,, 
and  made  hard  lines  for  those  who  had  no  other  way  of  raising 
money.  Men  who  had  pledged  their  crops  to  the  association  had 
to  wait  the  moving  of  the  financial  waters.  Those  outside  could 
sell  right  off,  get  the  money  from  the  trust,  and  go  about  jingling 
it  in  their  pockets.  So  there  was  great  temptation  to  quit  the  As- 
sociation and  sell  independently.  Somehow  the  night  riders  got  a 
notion  that  the  panic  was  superinduced  on  purpose  thus  to  break 
up  their  organization  and  the  many  similar  ones  among  other  sorts 
of  farmers.  There  was  but  one  remedy,  a  dreadful  and  drastic  one 
— to  drive  out  the  trust,  root  and  branch,  likewise  the  independ- 
ent buyers  allied  to  it.  Then  the  hill-billys  must  perforce  come 
into  the  association — as,  in  turn,  whoever  wanted  tobacco  must 
come  to  it  to  buy." 

Says  this  writer  in  conclusion  : 

"Night-riding  is  wholly,  utterly,  entirely  indefensible — those 
who  do  it  are  enemies  of  the  common  weal — yet  it  is  born  of  a 
deep,  dumb  conviction  that,  since  the  trust  either  owns  the  law  or 
is  beyond  its  reach,  the  only  recourse  of  the  plain  people  is  to  be 
thus  a  law  unto  themselves.  Beliefs  are  contagious.  Should  this 
one  by  any  chance  spread  to  even  half  the  eighty-odd  millions  in 
these  United  States,  the  results  might  be  such  as  would  truly 
stagger  humanity." 

An  international  aspect  of  the  situation  is  revealed  by  the  fact 
that  Secretary  Root,  at  the  request  of  the  Italian  Ambassador,  has 
called  upon  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  to  intervene  to  prevent  the 
further  destruction  by 'night  riders  '  of  tobacco  belonging  to  the 
Italian  Government  and  stored  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  writing  in  Everybody's  Magazine 
for  December,  describes  these  night  riders  as  "peaceful  farmers, 
goaded  by  extortion  and  fraud,  against  which  they  had  no  protec- 
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OVER    THE     FENCE    IS    OUT. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

tion,  to  revenge  themselves  in  the 
only  way  in  their  power  upon 
the  men  who  opprestthem."  Mr. 
Russell  is  unqualified  in  his  con- 
demnation of  the  American  To- 
bacco Company,  or  "  Tobacco 
Trust,  "  of  which  he  says  : 

"  Under  the  operation  of  its  sys- 
tem, such  tobacco  as  for  years 
had  brought  in  a  free  and  open 
market  six  to  eight  cents  a  pound 
sells  for  three  cents  a  pound  or 
less.  The  land  that  had  formerly 
produced  $75  to  $200  an  acre  now 
yields  less  than  half  of  its  former 
returns,  and  a  distinguished  Ken- 
tuckian  has  calculated  that  in  his 
State,  because  of  the  operation 
of  the  trust,  the  returns  to  the 
tobacco-farmer  are  less  than 
twenty  cents  a  day  for  his  labor. 

"In  four  of  the  countries  of 
Europe — France,  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Spain — tobacco  is  a  govern- 
ment business,  and  these  four  gov- 
ernments buy  in  the  United  States  every  year  about  one  million 
pounds  of  tobacco.  The  trust  arranged  with  the  buyers  for  these 
governments  that  they  should  have  a  certain  fixt  territory  in  the 
South  in  which  they  might  buy  without  opposition,  provided  they 
should  buy  nothing  outside  of  that  territory. 

"When  this  arrangement  was  made  it  destroyed  the  last  chance  of 
competition,  and  gave  over  the  producer  bound  to  his  despoiler." 


omission  of  the  New  York  County  Republican  Committee  to  en- 
dorse Governor  Hughes's  candidacy,  appear  to  have  had  an  in- 
stantly revivifying  effect.  "  It  is  now  Taft  against  the  field," 
asserts  the  Newark  News  (Ind.j ;  and  the  Washington  Post  dnd.) 
finds  that  "  there  is  more  talk  about  his  candidacy  than  about  that 
of  any  other  man."  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner  (Dem.) 
predicts  that  if  nominated  Mr.  Taft  would  "  straddle  the  issues 
and  would  be  unable  to  keep  both  wings  of  the  Republican  party 
together";  but  on  the  other  hand  President  Roosevelt  is  reported 
as  well  content  with  the  prospects  of  his  favorite  candidate,  whose 
nomination,  according  to  a  Washington  despatch  in  the  New  York 
American,  he  considers  "practically  assured."  From  the  same 
source  we  gather  the  following  information  : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  claiming  the  delegates  of  fourteen  Western 
States,  those  of  the  entire  South  and  two  Eastern  States  for  Taft. 
He  admits  that  Indiana  will  probably  be  for  Vice-President 
Fairbanks.  Illinois  for  Speaker  Cannon,  and  Pennsylvania  for 
Senator  Knox  on  the  first  ballot,  but  is  sure  they  will  be  in  line  by 
the  second  ballot." 

An  important  consideration  in  connection  with  Mr.  Taft's  can- 
didacy, says  the  Hartford  Courant  (Rep.),  is  that  the  Republican 
party  can  elect  him  next  year,  whereas  "going  farther,  it  may  fare 

worse."  The  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  believes  the  Taft  boom 
to  be  in  a  far  more  flourishing 
condition  than  when  he  sailed 
for  the  Philippines.  Whatever 
may  be  the  political  standing  and 
prospects  of  the  various  Repub- 
lican candidates,  says  the  same 
paper,  "there  are  only  two  in  the 
held  who  have  succeeded  in  ap- 
pealing to  the  imagination  of  the 
Republican  masses."  and  who 
"  have  ardent  support  outside  their 
home  States."  These,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  are  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Governor  of  New 
York.  Of  the  former  The  World 
says  : 


"The      Missouri      Republic  xn 

State  Committee  has  just  indorsed 

Taft.    The  Detroit  Journal's  poll 

virginius.  °f   l'ie   Michigan    Constitutional 

-Macauley  in  the  New  York  World.  Convention  showed  overwhelming 


PRESENT  STANDING  OF  THE  RE- 
PUBLICAN  CANDIDATES 

SECRETARY  TAFT'S  home-coming  has  been  the  signal  for 
a  good  deal  of  political  stock-taking  in  the  Republican  ranks, 
with  results  which  are  more  interesting  than  illuminating.  Altho 
the  President's  summary  disposal  of  the  third-term  movement 
brought  all  the  other  candidates  into  greater  momentary  promi- 
nence, public  interest,  as  reflected  in  the  press,  centers  at  this 
time  principally  around  the  figures  of  the  War  Secretary  and  of 
Governor  Hughes.  Prior  to  the  Secretary's  return  many  editorial 
observers  felt  that  his  boom — owing  to  inefficient  management  by 
its  backers,  Senator  Foraker's  shrewd  tactics  in  Ohio,  and  the 
growth  of  Hughes  sentiment  throughout  the  country — was  in  a  for- 
lorn and  drooping  condition.     His  return,  however,  and  the  recent 


SHOT,  SKINNED,  AND   HAILED  UP    TO    DRV. 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
HOW  HE  DID  IT. 
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Taft  sentiment.  Taft  clubs  are  in  process  of  organization  in 
various  Western  and  Southern  States.  Wherever  Roosevelt  senti- 
ment was  strongest  Taft  is  accepted  as  the  natural  nominee  of 
the  party. " 

Apropos  of  his  indorsement  by  the  Missouri  Republican  State 
Committee  the  Kansas  City  Times  (Ind.)   remarks  : 

"  For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  conviction  in  Missouri  that 
Mr.  Taft  is  the  best  man  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration— the  best  in  point  of  equipment,  experience, 
and  personality— and  that  he  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  Republican 
candidates  politically 

•'Missouri  Republicans  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  Mr.  Taft's 
candidacy.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  is  the  strongest 
candidate  of  the  party  before  the  country,  it  is  believed  that  he  is 
the  only  Republican  who  would  have  a  chance  to  keep  this  State 
in  the  Republican  column." 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  says  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
(Fin.),  that  the  strength  of  Secretary  Taft  has  not  been  appreci- 
ated at  its  full  value  in  New  York. 

The  same  paper,  however,  admits  that  the  rapid  growth  of  Gov- 
ernor Hughes's  popularity  has  been  "one  of  the  most  remarkable 
political  developments  of  recent  years,"  the  more  remarkable 
since  "his  personality,  while  it  inspires  respect,  and  his  mental 
powers,  while  they  excite  admiration,  are  not  such  as  ordinarily  to 
attract  popular  enthusiasm."  The  newspapers  of  the  country,  re- 
flecting the  sentiment  of  their  communities,  are  very  flattering  in 
their  references  to  Governor  Hughes  ;  but  some  of  them  feel  that 
he  has  reason  to  say,  "Save  me  from  my  friends."  Thus  the  un- 
successful attempt  of  his  supporters  to  secure  the  New  York 
Republican  County  Committee's  indorsement  of  his  candidacy 
means,  say  some,  that  "  the  Hughes  boom  has  been  side-tracked 
for  at  least  a  month  in  a  critical  time  right  in  Hughes's  own 
home."     Says  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.) : 

"It  will  be  read  as  indicating  that  New  York  Republicans  are 
by  no  means  yet  sure  that  it  is  wise  to  present  Governor  Hughes 
as  a  Presidential  candidate — that  there  is  a  disposition  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  a  candidate  he  is  to  be  before  committing  the  State 
to  his  candidacy.  The  advocates  of  Governor  Hughes  have 
obviously  committed  a  great  blunder.  They  should  have  frankly 
recognized  that  a  Presidential  candidacy  has  relation  to  national 
issues,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  Governor  Hughes  to  define  his 
attitude  toward  these  issues — something  he  has  never  done.  In 
the  next  month,  unless  there  is  some  definite  and  authoritative  ex- 
pression from  or  in  behalf  of  Governor  Hughes,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  on  what  grounds  support  of  him  throughout  the  country  can 
be  asked 

"In  fact,  in  regard  to  Cannon.  Fairbanks,  La  Follette,  and  every 
other  possibility  except  C.overnor  Hughes,  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  reasonably  correct  statement  of  their  national  views.  The  small 
boys  and  others  who  have  taken  charge  of  his  political  affairs 
may  not  know  it,  but  others  do — that  it  isn't  possible  to  work  up 
enthusiasm  for  a  platformless  Presidential  candidate." 

"The  Republican  machine,"  says  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.), 
"is  against  Hughes  in  New  York,  just  as  the  Senatorial  machine 
is  against  Taft  in  Ohio."  But  The  Evening  Mail  (Rep.)  remarks 
confidently  that  "Governor  Hughes  himself  is  by  far  the  best  cam- 
paigner he  can  have,  and  his  record  as  Governor  is  the  only  cam- 
paign document  he  will  need."  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.) 
finds  a  striking  proof  of  his  popularity  in  the  fact  that  "in  spite  of 
an  enthusiastic  public  indorsement  by  Chancellor  Day,  his  stock  is 
rapidly  rising  in  favor."  "  The  one  man  who  is  on  the  tongues  of 
the  American  people  who  do  the  voting  is  Charles  Evans  Hughes," 
asserts  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.),  which  has  been  from  the  first 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  Hughes  enthusiasts.  "It  is  not  surprizing 
that  the  politicians  should  fail  to  appreciate  the  strength  and  pop- 
ularity of  Governor  Hughes,"  remarks  the  Indianapolis  News 
(Ind.),  "for  they  do  not  understand  such  a  man." 

When  informed  in  a  letter  by  Senator  Martin  Saxe  that  his  name 
would  be  submitted  to  the  New  York  County  Republican  Com- 


mittee for  indorsement  as  a  Presidential  candidate  the  Governor 
replied  in  part  as  follows  : 

"  I  do  not  think  it  proper  for  me  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to 
what  the  County  Committee  should  do  or  should  not  do.  ...  It  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  the  work  of  the  Administration 
shall  be  disinterested,  and  I  shall  do  nothing  to  influence  the  selec- 
tion or  vote  of  delegates.  I  assume  that  the  party  representatives 
will  take  such  action,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  they  believe  to  be 
best.  They  have  their  duty  and  I  have  mine.  I  think  my  posi- 
tion is  clearly  understood." 

The  letter,  which  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  describes  as 
"perfectly  characteristic,"  is  generally  interpreted  as  putting  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  definitely  in  the  "receptive  "  class.  Says  the  Buffalo 
Express  (Rep.) : 

"The  Governor  stands  just  where  he  has  stood  since  he  first  en- 
tered public  life,  doing  the  nearest  duty,  without  any  thought  of 
the  next  step ;  seeking  no  office  and  trying  to  influence  no  other 
man's  sense  of  duty.  If  he  is  nominated  and  elected  President  he 
will  pursue  the  same  policy.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
want  so  high-minded  a  man,  this  is  their  opportunity.  They  can 
have  him  on  no  other  terms  than  his  own — which  are  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution." 

.Scrutinizing  Speaker  Cannon  as  a  factor  in  the  Presidential  sit- 
uation, the  press  agree  that  he  has  great  power  and  great  patron- 
age, and  is  not  likely  to  be  speedily  eliminated.  "His  age,"  says 
the  New  York  Sun,  "is  the  main  argument — if  it  can  be  called  one 
— against  his  nomination  ;  "  and  The  World  points  out  that  "more 
than  half  the  delegations  will  include  men  under  personal  obliga- 
tions to  him  for  favors  and  ready  to  support  him  if  there  is  a 
deadlock." 

In  Pennsylvania  the  candidacy  of  Senator  Knox  is  vigorously 
championed  on  the  ground  that  no  other  man  is  so  intimately  iden- 
tified with  President  Roosevelt's  battle  against  corporation  abuses, 
since  he  as  Attorney-General  prepared  the  principal  weapons 
with  which  that  battle  has  been  fought.  His  State  is  solid  for 
him,  but  his  boom  does  not  as  yet  appear  to  have  traveled  far  be- 
yond home  territory. 

As  to  Senator  Foraker,  "there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he 
has  no  real  hope  of  securing  the  nomination,"  says  the  Roch- 
ester Post-Express,  "and  that  his  only  purpose  is  to  prevent  Sec- 
retary Taft  from  getting  it." 

Secretary  Cortelyou,  who  loomed  into  sudden  prominence  at  the 
time  that  President  Roosevelt  broke  his  silence  on  the  third-term 
issue,  has  repudiated  the  rumors  then  circulated.  "I  have  not," 
he  asserts,  "been  a  candidate  for  anything  but  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury." 

TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Gompers  announces  officially  that  he  has  suspended 
.  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. — New  York  Sun. 

As  a  result  of  Blue  Sunday  in  Gotham  a  great  many  husbands  have  be- 
come very  well  acquainted  with  their  wives  and  children. — Puck. 

Altho  not  heard  round  the  woild,  the  shots  fired  at  Brownsville  are 
noteworthy  for  the  amazing  tenacity  of  their  echoes. — The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  friendly  nature  of  the  Pacific  cruise  is  somewhat  belied  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  twenty-six  mechanical  pianos  with  the  fleet. — The  New  York 
Post. 

The  Erie  is  the  latest  railroad  to  devise  a  pension  plan  for  employees. 
Pensions  for  disabled  stockholders  would  meet  a  long-felt  want. — The  New 
York  World. 

Under  [the  heading  "What  Women  Say,"  a  New  York  paper  prints  three 
short  paragraphs.  Evidently  the  editor  doesn't  believe  in  printing  all  he  hears. 
— Washington  Post. 

Before  Senator  Jeff  Davis's  speech  got  into  the  Congressional  Record  the 
proofreaders  took  the  trouble  to  correct  the  grammar.  That  spoiled  the 
speech. — The  Philadelphia  Press. 

Tom  Watson  advocates  the  immediate  issue  of  $100,000,000  in  greenbacks 
to  tide  over  the  financial  stringency.  Tom  always  did  believe  in  the  power 
of  the  printing-press. — The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

On  J  the  same  afternoon  New  York  courts  awarded  $10,000  to  one  boy  for 
the  loss  of  his  leg  and  $800  to  the  parents  of  another  who  was  killed.  It  is 
cheaper  to  be  thorough  in  New  York. — The  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


EUROPEAN  EXPERT  OPINION  ON  THE 
PACIFIC  CRUISE 

THE  eyes  of  Europe  are  naturally  fixt  upon  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Evans  as  it  starts  to  double  Cape  Horn 
and  enter  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  enterprises  of  the  great  English 
circumnavigators  are  to  be  eclipsed,  we  are  told,  tho  the  European 
press  in  some  quarters  speak  as  forebodingly  as  did  Nicias  when 
the  Athenian  galleys  set  sail  for  their  disastrous  campaign  against 
Syracuse.  One  English  paper,  the  radical  and  antiimperialistic 
Daily  News  (London),  somewhat  gratuitously  hazards  the  predic- 
tion that  the  "American  fleet  would  crumple  up  and  disappear" 
before  its  Japanese  antagonist  if  ever  the  two  nations  came  to 
blows,  but  the  Journal  (Paris)  speaks  admiringly  of  the  underta- 
king of  such  a  voyage  by  a  transatlantic  "armada,"  which  is  cer- 
tainly unparalleled  in  naval  history.  The  Figaro  (Paris)  thinks 
that  Admiral  Evans  is  going  to  take  his  time  in  accomplishing  the 
cruise  in  the  success  of  which  there  will  be  nothing  miraculous. 
An  eminent  German  naval  authority,  Count  von  Rooentlow,  in  an- 
swer to  the  questions  of  a  representative  of  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten,  thinks  it  a  reflection  on  America  that  the  fleet  is  not  to  be 
revictualed  and  supplied  with  coal  from  ships  flying  the  American 
flag.     This  author  observes  : 

"The  most  interesting  question,  from  a  technical  point  of  view, 
with  regard  to  the  American  fleet  is  the  method  of  supplying  coal 
during  its  long  voyage.  The  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  colliers 
employed  are  English,  and  not  American,  ships  throws  an  unfavor- 
able light  on  the  strength  of  the  American  mercantile  marine. 
Perhaps  in  view  of  possible  complications  the  Americans  will 
hasten  to  remedy  this  deficiency,  for  in  case  of  war  between  them 
and  Japan  they  could  not  of  course  rely  upon  the  support  of  Eng- 
land in  this  particular." 

Another  maritime  authority  of  European  celebrity  has  been  talk- 
ing on  the  same  subject  with  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Paris  Temps. 
This  is  Admiral  Gervais,  president  of  the  French  Naval  League. 
He  is  reported  to  have  remarked  : 

"  I  myself  doubled  Cape  Horn  in  the  Triomphant  in  1880.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  expedition  commanded  by  Admiral  Evans  is 
likely  to  prove  very  dangerous,  altho  it  is  certain  to  be  long  and 
tedious.  Everything  will  depend  upon  the  measures  that  have 
been  taken  to  provide  revictualing  and  coaling  facilities.  .  .  .  The 
voyage  will  certainly  prove  a  severe  test  both  to  officers  and  men. 
If  it  be  accomplished  successfully  it  will  afford  assurance  of  the 


efficiency  of  the  American  fleet  and  serve  as  an  object-lesson  to  the 
whole  world." 

The  Russian  Admiral  Rohdzestvensky.  who  moved  with  such 
courage  and  resolution  to  meet  his  Trafalgar  in  the  Japan  Sea, 
thinks  that  the  voyage  will  have  a  good  effect  on  the  somewhat 
chauvinistic  spirit  of  Japan.  Speaking  to  a  representative  of  the 
Novoye  Vretnya  (St.  Petersburg;  he  declared,  as  reported  in  that 
paper,  that,  judging  from  his  own  experience,  the  completion  of 
such  a  voyage  by  the  large  squadron  commanded  by  Admiral 
Evans  would  certainly  be  a  remarkable  feat.  Its  political  effect 
would  be  equally  signal.     In  his  own  words  : 

"This  voyage  will  not  only  result  in  rendering  the  fleet  engaged 
in  it  a  homogeneous  unit,  but  will  have  still  greater  value  from  a 
strategic  point  of  view.  It  will  teach  the  Japanese  to  lower  their 
somewhat  arrogant  pretensions,  which  indeed  have  already  been 
considerably  diminished  since  the  news  of  the  intended  cruise  went 
abroad." 

Comparing  the  Japanese  and  American  fleets  this  experienced 
naval  fighter  remarked  : 

"The  Japanese  sailors  are  undoubtedly  more  completely  trained 
than  the  Americans,  but  superiority  still  remains  with  the  latter 
on  account  of  their  better  and  more  numerous  vessels." — Transla- 
tions made  for The  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


BETTER   FEELING  IN    INDIA 

LAJPAT  RAI  and  Ajit  Singh,  the  two  incendiary-  writers  and 
speakers  who  have  been  agitating  in  the  Punjab  against  Eng- 
lish rule  and  who  actually  caused  a  feeling  of  alarm  which  spread 
throughout  the  Indian  Empire,  have  been  arraigned,  tried,  and  con- 
demned to  deportation.  The  loyalty  of  the  native  population  has, 
however,been  so  generally  manifested  that  all  the  exaggerated  fore- 
bodings and  prophecies  of  a  second  Cawnpur  massacre  have  been 
dissipated,  and  Mr.  Morley  has  ordered  that  the  two  deported  men 
be  released.  A  correspondent  of  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine writes  as  follows  about  the  movement  with  which  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  so  rashly  meddled  : 

"It  is  declared  that  the  political  storm  is  subsiding,  and  that  the 
more  violent  leaders  are  discredited.  The  situation  must  have 
altered  greatly  for  the  better  during  the  last  few  weeks,  for  the 
Government  of  India  have  found  it  possible  to  release  Lajpat  Rai 
and  Ajit  Singh,  who  were  removed  a  few  months  ago  from  the 


THE    PRESIDENTS    MESSAGE. 

Iupiter  (to  the  American  Eagle) — "  Now,  listen  to  me— keep  quiet 
and  don't  flapl"  — Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


the  stationary  crusader. 
President  Roosevelt-"  Follow  me!"  (or  y?sxx>  words  to  that 
effect)  —Punch  (London  1. 
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Punjab.  Nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  any  conditions  been  attached 
to  their  release.  The  summary  deportation  of  these  two  men  from 
the  Punjab,  and  their  seclusion  in  Mandalay,  somewhat  inappro- 
priately called  a  fort,  had  an  excellent  effect  all  over  India,  and 
would  have  been  justified  even  if  it  had  entailed  more  hardship  to 
the  offenders.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  treated  with  a 
consideration  out  of  proportion  to  their  social  rank,  not  to  speak 
of  their  merits.  Imagine — oh,  that  it  were  possible  ! — Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  secluded  in  York,  with  a  comfortable  house  and  a  first- 
class  cook,  and  little  restriction  on  his  liberty,  and  you  will  have  a 
fair  idea  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  his  victims  by  Mr.  Morley." 

The  Indian  Witness  (Calcutta)  reports  that  "this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  has  been  received  with  almost  universal  ap- 
proval," and  "  the  extremist  journals  do  not  seem  to  regard  it  in  the 
light  of  a  concession  wrung  from  Government,  but  as  the  only  right 
thing  to  be  done."  According  to  The  Indian  Mission  (Calcutta) 
the  burst  of  general  indignation  which  forced  the  hand  of  the  au- 
thorities was  roused  by  the  fact  that  the  men  never  had  a  fair  trial, 
but  were  the  victims  of  political  panic.     To  quote  this  journal : 

"Had  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  and  Ajit  Singh  been  punished,  after  a 
fair  trial  in  a  court  of  law,  no  hue  and  cry  would  have  proceeded 
from  the  public.  If  the  Regulation  could  be  applied  in  the  case  of 
two  it  could  be  applied  in  the  case  of  others,  on  the  mere  sugges- 
tion of  the  secret  police.  This  feeling  aggravated  the  unrest  after 
the  deportation  of  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  and  Ajit  Singh  from  the  Pun- 
jab. However,  the  Government  will  have  nothing  but  the  congrat- 
ulation of  the  public  upon  the  wise  course  it  has  taken  in  giving 
freedom  to  the  two  state  prisoners.  This  is  one  of  the  acts  which 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  suggested  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
in  Council  as  the  means  of  restoring  peace  and  order  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  of  the  Rawalpindi  case,  to- 
gether with  all  that  has  transpired  in  connection  with  the  arrest 
and  deportation  of  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  and  Ajit  Singh,  has  brought 
home  to  the  Government  the  administrative  and  political  dangers  of 
taking  on  trust  all  that  proceeds  from  the  police  in  this  country." 

Yet,  declares  The  Friend  of  India  (Calcutta),  an  organ  of  the 
British  Government,  the  deportation  was  both  justifiable  and  effi- 
cacious, altho  it  is  a  good  sign  for  India  that  "the  Government 
have  been  able  to  dispense  with  exceptional  measures  which,  how- 


ever necessary,  were  certainly  aroitrary  and  consequently  out  of 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  British  rule."     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  honorable  tradition  of  the  British  constitution  is  that  no 
man  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  unless  he  has  been  given  a  fair 
trial  in  open  court.  In  the  case  of  Lajpat  Rai  and  Ajit  Singh  this 
safeguard  of  the  subject  was  dispensed  with.  The  deportations 
can  not  indeed  be  compared  with  those  which  are  common  in  Rus- 
sia. The  two  exiles  were  not  smuggled  away  with  absolute  se- 
crecy. The  procedure  of  the  Government  was  openly  announced 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  names  of  the  exiles  were  made 
known.  Further,  every  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  period 
of  exile  as  little  irksome  as  such  detention  can  be  made.  We  shall 
be  much  surprized  if  either  prisoner  has  any  complaint  to  make 
regarding  his  treatment  while  under  confinement.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  swift  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  answered  its 
purpose  in  a  most  efficient  way." 


A  CLERICAL  DOUMA 

OEOPLE  who  are  reminded  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  present 
*-  state  of  things  in  Russia  will  find  a  further  illustration  of  the 
parallel  by  the  ascendency  the  clergy  are  gaining,  especially  in  the 
Douma.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  work  of  political  adminis- 
tration drifted  into  the  hands  of  the  archbishops  and  cardinals, 
while  the  successors  of  Peter,  as  a  brilliant  American  writer  puts 
it,  eventually  climbed  into  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  A  similar 
movement  is  now  detected  in  Russia  by  a  writer  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  I  'n iverselle  (Lausanne).  The  invasion  of  the  Douma  by 
the  priests  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  slackening  interest  of  the 
peasantry  in  politics.  Three  doumas  have  met  in  eighteen  months,. 
two  of  them  to  be  shortly  dissolved,  and  the  third  now  threatened 
with  a  similar  fate  if  it  does  not  obey  imperial  orders.  As  a  result. 
says  the  writer,  all  popular  confidence  in  parliamentary  govern- 
ment has  evaporated.  In  the  last  election  most  of  those  who  had 
votes  refused  to  cast  them.  "Why  should  we  take  the  trouble?  " 
the  villagers  would  remark  :  "  whatever  pains  we  take  to  secure 
the  election  of  our  own  candidates,  they  will  not  fail  to  be  cut  out) 
by  the  candidates  of  the  landed  proprietors."  Even  peasants  who 
might  have  stood  a  chance  of  securing  a  seat  in  the  national  parlia- 
ment declined  nomination.  The  clergy,  however,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  elections,  and  have  been  largely  represented  among  the 
candidates  chosen.     In  the  words  of  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  : 

"While  the  laity  of  the  villages  have   shunned   the   polls,   the 
clergy  have  been  remarkably  active  during  the  elections.     The 


EDWARD,    THE    INTERNATIONAL   JUGGLER. 

He  keeps  them  all  in  good  humor. 

—Rirt  (Paris), 


real  rulers  in  Europe." 
KINGS  IN  CARICATURE 


A  REAL  AND  AN  AMATEUR  AUTOCRAT. 

Nk  holas    "  Don't  mind  'em,  Charley.    After  all,  we  are  the  only 

—Fischietto  ■  Turin). 
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THE  THIRD   DOUMA. 
Assembled  in  the  Tauris  Palace  and  dominated  by  Clerical  members. 


priests  have  actually  omitted  the  saying  of  mass  on  Sundays,  in 
order  to  vote  and  canvass  during  that  day,  the  legal  election  clay. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
have  encouraged  this  political  zeal.  The  high-church  dignitaries 
kept  watch  over  the  elections  and  directed  the  voters  in  such  terms 
as  'Send  up  delegates  who  stand  for  an  autocratic  and  absolute 
Czar;  refuse  your  vote  to  those  flatterers  and  liars  who  call  them- 
selves the  party  of  liberty.  If  you  vote  for  them  they  will  give  the 
country  into  the  hands  of  Jews,  and  then  the  Russians  will  be 
made  slaves  to  these  strangers."  " 

The  clergy  have  yielded  to  the  commands  of  those  in  authority 
and  have  not  only  voted  for  the  representatives  of  bureaucracy  and 
autocracy,  but  have  accepted  nomination  and  election  by  their 
party.  It  can  not  but  be  seen,  this  writer  adds,  that  the  priests  of 
Russia  are  absolutely  uninfluenced  by  any  desire  to  emancipate 
their  country  and  their  countrymen  from  the  blind  and  crippling 
influence  of  a  Byzantine  autocracy.  As  their  aim  is  neither  to 
promote  the  introduction  of  a  monarchy  limited  by  the  authority 
of  a  parliament  nor  to  associate  themselves  with  those  who  repre- 
sent a  reactionary  monarchism.  nor  yet  to  carry  out  the  agrarian 
reforms  hazily  outlined  and  promised  by  Nicholas  II.,  they  prac- 
tically constitute  a  party  of  themselves,  a  party  in  opposition  to  all 
existing  phases  of  Russian  parliamentaiy  opinion.    We  read  further  : 

"The  lower  clergy  have  been  so  exceedingly  busy  over  the  elec- 
tions that  they  have  in  many  instances  neglected  to  collect  their 
autumnal  tithe,  which  is  legally  theirs  in  every  agricultural  district. 
Indeed,  the  third  Douma,  from  the  large  number  of  priests  who  sit 
in  it,  looks  more  like  a  church  synod  than  a  civil  parliament.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  see  how  these  clerical  members  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  landowners,  as  priests  generally  side  with  peasants. 
A  representative  of  the  Messager  <T Europe  who  attended  an  elec- 
tion meeting  in  a  certain  village  tells  us  that  few  landed  proprietors 
were  present,  and  that  the  priests  were  especially  active  there  in 
urging  their  own  rights,  for  their  financial  condition  was  by  no 
means  one  to  be  envied.  Most  of  the  orators  of  the  Douma  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  form  themselves  into  an  independent  party. 
They  criticize  with  impartial  severity  the  program  of  the  Octo- 
brists  and  of  the  Monarchists,  and  if  the  third  Douma  does  not 
know  either  Cadets  or  Socialists,  it  is  probable  that  the  great 
party  of  opposition  will  be  formed  by  the  clergy." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  SOCIALIST  REASSURES  THE  BRITISH 

'THE  Socialist  scare  in  England  has  reached  such  proportions 
*■  that  one  of  the  dread  sect  rises  to  comfort  the  threatened 
population.  Socialism  is  not  so  bad  as  it  is  painted,  he  explains, 
and.  anyway,  there  is  no  immediate  likelihood  of  its  getting  into 
the  saddle.  Socialism  is  no  enemy  to  the  state,  to  the  home,  or  to 
patriotism,  and  altho  the  spread  of  Socialism  in  England  is  an 
acknowledged  fact,  its  danger,  if  danger  it  be.  is  much  exagger- 
ated by  the  Conservatives,  says  S.  II.  Swinney  in  The  Positiv- 
ist  Review  (London;.  The  losses  of  the  last  general  election 
were  largely  restricted  to  the  agricultural  districts,  and  in  order 
to  induce  the  average  man  who  does  not  love  Conservatism  to  turn 
from  Liberalism,  the  Conservatives,  we  are  told,  raise  the  cry 
that  the  present  Liberal  Parliament  is  favoring  Socialism,  and 
Socialism  preaches  "class-war."  the  abolition  of  marriage,  and 
the  futility  of  patriotism.  Mr.  Swinney,  altho  a  thoroughgoing 
Socialist,  admits  that  in  any  case  Socialism  is  not  likely  to  have 
much  immediate  success  in  England.  "For  better,  or  worse."  he 
declares,  "we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  the  realization  of  the  Social- 
ist Utopia." 

But  Socialism,  he  proceeds  to  say.  is  a  menace  neither  to  thi 
state  nor  the  family.  Attacks  on  marriage  have  been  made  by  all 
extremists  whether  Socialist  or  Individualist       In  his  own  words  : 

"Socialism,  by  its  policy  of  industrial  nationalization,  tends  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  state  :  but  by  its  proposed  union  of  the 
workers  of  all  countries,  it  tends  to  soften  national  animosities. 
Tho  its  patriotism  would  take  a  different  form  from  that  of  earlier 
ages,  it  could  still  exist.  But  it  is  the  family,  we  are  told,  that 
is  in  especial  danger.  The  Socialist  state  will  overshadow  it 
and  deprive  it  of  its  functions.  But  considering  how  much  the 
family  has  already  suffered,  and  is  suffering,  from  our  plutocratic 
organization  of  industry,  and  from  that  result  of  its  search  for 
cheap  labor — the  economic  independence  of  women — it  is  curious 
that  we  are  so  sensitive  to  these  problematic  dangers  of  the  future. 
It  is  further  urged  that  eminent  Socialists  have  attacked  marriage. 
It  is  true,  and  so  did  eminent  Individualists  when  theirs  was  the 
revolutionary  creed.  Advanced  parties  are  always  troubled  with 
those  who  desire  changes  in  the  accepted  canons  of  sexual  morality, 
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both  because  the  more  logical  revolutionary  minds  tend  to  be  revo- 
lutionary all  round,  and  because  the  advocates  of  these  changes 
hope  to  find  a  hearing  and  a  platform  among  revolutionists.  But 
I  do  not  know  that  Socialists  have  been  more  plagued  than  other 
advanced  reformers  in  the  past.  Attacks  on  marrriage  form  no 
essential  part  of  the  Socialistic  propaganda." 


IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  WAR  WITH  JAPAN 

THE  subject  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  has 
not  been  dropt  by  the  European  press,  and  is  handled  with 
considerable  care  and  judgment  by  Mr.  von  Brandt  in  the  Deutsche 
Rundschau  (Berlin).  In  his  opinion  such  a  struggle  is  at  present 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Japan,  according  to  this  writer, 
lies  crippled  with  debts  which  she  incurred  in  the  defeat  of  a 
wealthier  antagonist,  and  the  United  States  has  neither  naval  sup- 
plies nor  bases  of  naval  warfare  on  her  Pacific  coast  sufficient  to 
carry  on,  or  even  to  venture  upon,  a  struggle  with  a  Far-East  an- 


AMERICA   AND   JAPAN. 

"Why,  yes,  bless  you.    We  are  the  best  friends  in  the  world." 

—Pasquino  (Rome). 

tagonist.  The  unpreparedness  of  the  American  Navy,  we  are  told, 
is  shown  by  the  delay  with  which  Admiral  Evans  has  collected 
and  started  his  rieet.  The  influence  of  the  Powers  which  prevented 
Japan  obtaining  an  indemnity  from  Russia  has  left  the  Mikado's 
Government  in  a  condition  of  absolute  helplessness.  A  Japanese 
loan  is  something  almost  impossible  to  float.  Speaking  of  the  un- 
preparedness of  the  United  States  for  a  naval  war  this  writer 
observes : 

"  The  United  States  are,  at  this  present  moment,  but  ill  prepared 
for  a  war  in  the  Pacific.  They  do  not  possess  any  naval  base 
there.  Nor  have  they  a  fleet  of  sufficient  size,  even  if  they  were 
willing  to  leave  their  Atlantic  coast  without  protection.  In  any 
case  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  postpone  a  naval  struggle  in 
the  Pacific  at  least  until  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed,  however 
inevitable  they  consider  such  a  struggle  to  be.  They  must  delay 
that  struggle  at  least  until  they  have  built  all  the  necessary  arsenals 
and  magazines  upon  the  Pacific  coast." 

While  the  Japanese  are  well  equipped  in  regard  to  their  navy  and 
their  dock-yards,  as  well  as  in  their  supply  and  storage  of  ammu- 
nition, they  are  inferior  to  the  Americans  in  the  matter  of  the  gen- 
uine sinews  of  war,  hard  cash.     As  our  authority  puts  it : 


"The  Japanese  are  infinitely  better  prepared  than  their  rivals  in 
the  muniments  of  war.  But  they  are  deficient  in  the  principal 
thing,  and  that  is  money.  The  Japanese  made  war  with  Russia 
principally  on  borrowed  capital.  They  were  supported  by  the 
hope  of  a  rich  indemnity  from  Russia,  of  which  the  judgment  of 
the  Powers  deprived  them,  altho  they  had  received  such  an  indem- 
nity from  China.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  their  English  alli- 
ance will  guarantee  any  assistance  to  the  Japanese  in  fighting  the 
Americans." 

The  financial  affairs  of  Japan  are  in  a  very  shaky  condition,  in  a 
worse  condition  indeed  than  this  country  ever  experienced.  In  the 
United  States  currency  may  run  short,  but  the  Treasury  has  never 
been  drained.  Of  the  financial  condition  of  Japan  this  writer 
remarks : 

"  Finances  in  Japan  have  passed  through  an  earthquake.  The 
threatened  collapse  of  the  Tokyo  exchange  is  something  actually 
unheard  of  in  our  epoch,  where  financial  panics  are  not  unknown. 
It  is  calculated  that  $30,000,000  in  the  value  of  securities  were  lost 
during  the  recent  crisis.  The  memory  of  the  frightful  financial 
catastrophe  which  befell  Japan  in  1896,  added  to  the  more  recent 
depreciation,  renders  foreign  capitalists  very  shy  about  making 
loans  to  the  adventurous  Japs.  The  financial  position  of  the 
Mikado's  Government,  in  spite  of  the  way  in  which  the  last  budget 
deficiency  was  met,  is  by  no  means  brilliant.  The  attempts  to  float 
a  loan  for  the  Japanese  railroad  in  Manchuria  ended  in  dismal 
failure." 

These  are  plain  and  very  practical  facts,  and  altho  Japan  has 
built  ships  and  whipt  Russia  she  is  practically  of  no  account  upon 
the  European  exchanges.     As  this  judicious  writer  remarks  : 

"The  condition  of  things  which  we  have  outlined  ought  to  act  as 
a  cold  douche  upon  the  hotheads  of  Nippon,  and  should  also  in- 
fluence the  public  opinion  and  the  press  of  other  countries.  It  is 
of  course  impossible  to  deny  that  many  storm  clouds  are  gathering 
on  the  Pacific  horizon,  yet  we  may  feel  assured  that  unless  some- 
thing unforeseen  takes  place,  the  considerations  which  we  have 
just  dwelt  upon  are  guaranties  of  many  peaceful  years.  Yet  we 
must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  serious  anti-Japanese  out- 
rages which  have  taken  place  in  California  may  issue  in  some  un- 
expected crisis.  The  temperament  of  the  Japanese  is  excitable, 
like  that  of  the  Americans.  The  Japanese  are  proud  and  venture- 
some. These  moral  aspects  of  the  question  are  very  important, 
so  important  indeed  as  to  give  all  friends  of  peace  serious  grounds 
for  thoughtfulness."  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


A  COUNTER-THRUST  AT  HARDEN— Maximilian  Harden's 
fame  wa?  made  by  attacking  some  of  the  proudest  names  in 
the  German  Empire  ;  but  in  so  doing  he  has  raised  his  own  name 
to  a  point  where  it  is  a  stroke  of  journalism  to  attack  him. 
This  chance  is  seized  by  The  Fortnightly  Review  (London), 
which  goes  for  the  camarilla-smasher  thus  : 

"Maximilian  Harden,  now  a  man  of  forty-six,  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  least  responsible  personalities  now  living.  He  im- 
agines himself  the  anti-Kaiser,  as  Julian  might  have  imagined  him- 
self the  anti-Christ.  Through  all  his  work  there  runs  that  vein  of 
brilliant  charlatanism  usually  required  for  the  overwhelming  im- 
mediate successes  which  resemble  those  of  the  footlights.  His 
little  buff  weekly,  Die  Zukunft,  is  more  original  and  more  dreaded 
than  any  other  periodical  in  the  world.  But  this  is  not  chiefly  be- 
cause he  is  the  Heine  of  journalism — a  term  more  exact  than  might 
seem  at  first  glance — but  because  he  is  a  human  stiletto  invisibly 
driven  by  Bismarck's  dead  hand.  His  beginnings  were  enigmati- 
cal, and  his  own  name  is  Witkowski.  As  it  is  Treitschke's  Slav 
blood  that  flames  in  that  great  historian's  worship  of  German 
power,  it  is  Harden's  Slav  blood  which  makes  the  extremism  he 
affects  the  caricature  of  German  patriotism.  In  early  life  he  was 
on  the  stage,  and  showed  himself  later  a  born  dramatic  critic.  It 
is  essentially  what  he  is  yet.  Thus  his  own  name,  as  sometimes 
happens  with  actors,  has  become  less  real  to  him  than  his  assumed 
one.  The  histrionic  method  has  become  with  him  first  nature. 
But  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  quality  of  the  histrionics." 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


DECIMAL  SYSTEMS  IN  CHINA 

THAT  Chinese  systems  of  measurement  are  simpler  than  our 
own  is  pointed  out  by  a  correspondent  of  Cosmos  (Paris, 
September  28).  Writing  from  Zi-ka-wei,  he  says  that  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  learned  Hoang,  the  decimalization  of  time  meas- 
urement is  no  great  novelty.  This  scholar's  work  on  the 
Chinese  calendar  tells  us  that  the  ancient  Chinese  formerly 
divided  the  day  into  ten  equal  hours  or  die.  Each  of  these  con- 
tained 144  of  our  minutes.  It  was  only  after  104  B.C.  that  astron- 
omers divided  the  day  into  12  c/ie, 
each  the  double  of  one  of  our  hours. 
The  writer  is  plainly  of  the  opinion 
that  we  would  do  better  to  copy 
China's  system  of  measurement  than 
to  impose  our  system  on  them,  and 
he  seems  to  have  a  special  grudge 
against  Anglo-Saxon  methods.  After 
speaking  of  the  Chinese  division  of 
the  day  into  ten  che,  he  continues  : 

"Another  decimal  division  of  the 
day,  in  which  it  was  divided  into  100 
ko,  survived  this  reform  by  many 
centuries,  since  it  was  in  use  up  to 
1670,  when  the  Emperor  Kang  Hi 
reduced  the  number  of  ko  to  96,  or  8 
to  the  hour,  thus  identifying  them 
with  the  Western  quarter-hour. 

"How  is  this?  Has  China  twice 
taken  a  retrograde  step  by  coming 
nearer  to  us?  Or  shall  we  see  the 
Occident  adopiing  the  day  of  10  che 
and  100  ko?  It  would  only  remain 
to  complete  the  system  by  giving  to 
the  ko  10  minutes  instead  of  15. 
These  minutes  would  have  90  of  our 
seconds  and  might  well  be  also 
divided  into  10  and  100.  Why  not? 
There  is  much  question  in  China  of 
adopting  the  European  calendar,  but 
assuredly  not  because  it  is  a  good 
one. 

"  In  passing,  when  a  Chinese  asks 
why  we  have  months  of  28  and  31 
days,  when  we  know  very  well  that 

a  lunation  is  29^  days,  it  is  rather  disagreeable  to  have  to  answer 
that  Numa  Pompilius  was  afraid  of  fever  and  that  Octavius  Augus- 
tus was  jealous  of  Julius  Ca?sar. 

"  Another  little  remark.  One  of  the  objections  brought  up  against 
the  decimal  system  by  Anglo-Saxon  manufacturers  is  that  it  does 
not  lend  itself  well  to  binary  division,  which  is  the  most  natural 
of  all  forms. 

"Many  centuries  before  the  English  dreamed  of  regularizing,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  the  multiples  and  submultiples  of  their  inch, 
millions  of  Chinese  divided  their yu  into  10  fathoms  (chang),  the 
fathom  into  10  feet,  the  foot  into  10  inches,  the  inch  into  10  lines, 
and  so  on,  without  appearing  to  be  particularly  inconvenienced.  | 

"As  to  the  terrible  division  by  two,  where  the  decimal  system  is 
said  to  fail,  I  do  not  know  how  things  are  managed  elsewhere,  but 
this  is  what  1  hear  said  in  my  own  neighborhood. 

"  For  a  half,  they  say,  for  example  :  'half  a  foot.' 

"  For  a  quarter,  they  say  :  'two-and-half  inches.' 

"  For  an  eighth,  they  say  :  'an  inch,  two  lines,  and  a  half.    .... 

"  Altho  I  am  not  familiar  with  Anglo-Saxon  shops,  we  may  well 
believe  that  their  workmen  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  under- 
stand this  way  of  speaking.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Chinese,  accustomed  to  simple  and  uniform  multiples, 
would  succeed  in  remembering  that  the  chain  contains  22  yards, 
the  perch  $}4  yards,  the  yard  3  feet,  the  foot  12  inches,  etc.  Per- 
haps they  might  even  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  22,  5I2,  and 
3  are  all  easily  divisible  by  two." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


DR.   ARTHUR    E.    BOSTWICK, 

Who  suggests  better  ways  for  aiding  the  boy  to  find  his 
place  in  the  world's  work. 


SELECTION  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 

'  ["HE  part  played  by  selective  processes  in  all  natural  changes, 
*~  and  in  many  artificial  ones,  is  now  thoroughly  realized  by 
scientific  men.  If  an  operation  is  to  be  performed  on  a  certain 
number  of  objects,  it  is  important  that  those  best  adapted 
to  it  shall  be  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  bearing  of  this  on 
education  is  pointed  out  in  The  Educational  Review  (New  York, 
November)  in  an  article  on  "Selective  Education"  by  Dr.  Arthur 
E.  Bostwick,  of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  The  writer  re- 
minds us  that  when  we  speak  of  a 
student's  being  "put  through  the 
mill,"  we  must  not  forget  that  a 
mill  sifts  as  well  as  grinds.  He 
writes  : 

"In  a  given  community  it  is  not 
only  desirable  that  a  certain  number 
of  men  should  be  trained  to  do  a 
specified  kind  of  work,  but  it  is  even 
more  desirable  that  these  should  be 
the  men  that  are  best  fitted  to  do  this 
work.  .  .  .  There  is  a  place  for 
every  man  in  the  world,  and  it  is  the 
educator's  business  to  see  that  he 
reaches  it,  if  not  by  formative,  then 
by  selective  processes.  This  selec- 
tion is  badly  made  in  our  present 
state  of  civilization.  It  depends  to 
a  large  extent  upon  circumstances 
remote  from  the  training  itself — 
upon  caprice,  either  that  of  the 
person  to  be  trained  or  of  his  par- 
ents, upon  accidents  of  birth  or  situ- 
ation, upon  a  thousand  irrelevant 
things ;  but  in  every  case  there  are 
elements  present  in  the  training  itself 
that  aid  in  determining  it.  A  young 
man  begins  to  study  medicine,  and 
he  finds  that  his  physical  repulsion 
for  work  in  the  dissecting-room  can 
not  be  overcome.  He  abandons  the 
study  and  by  doing  so  eliminates 
an  unfit  person.  A  boy  who  has 
no  head  for  figures  enters  a  business 
college.  He  can  not  get  his  diplo- 
ma, and  the  community  is  spared 
one  bad  bookkeeper.  Certainly  in 
some  instances,  possibly  in  all,  technical  and  professional  schools 
that  are  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  product  are  superior 
not  so  much  because  they  have  better  methods  of  training,  but 
because  their  material  is  of  better  quailty,  owing  to  selection  exer- 
cised either  purposely,  or  automatically,  or  perhaps  by  some 
chance.  The  same  is  true  of  colleges.  Of  two  institutions  with 
the  same  curriculum  and  equally  able  instructors,  the  one  with  the 
widest  reputation  will  turn  out  the  best  graduates  because  it  at- 
tracts abler  men  from  a  wider  field.  This  is  true  even  in  such  a 
department  as  athletics.  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.  This 
is  purely  an  automatic  selective  effect." 

It  would  appear  desirable,  the  author  thinks,  to  dwell  more  upon 
selective  features  in  education  to  ascertain  what  they  are  and  how 
they  work,  and  to  control  and  dispose  them  with  more  care.  At 
present  the  selective  features  of  our  education  he  finds  to  be  chiefly 
exclusive— intended  to  bar  out  the  unfit,  as  in  a  test  by  examina- 
tion. We  need  also  something  to  attract  the  fit.  Some  children 
stay  in  school  a  year,  others  two  or  three,  a  few  go  through  college. 
Yet  those  who  stay  for  the  shorter  time  are  often  far  better  quali- 
fied to  take  the  longer  courses  than  some  of  those  who  are  forced 
to  go  through  the  university.  Selection  here  is  imperfect.  Dr. 
Bostwick  calls  attention  in  particular  to  the  part  that  may  be 
played  by  the  public  library  in  selective  education.     He  says  : 

"  Access  to  other  books  than  text-books  is  an  aid  to  selection 
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both  qualitative  and  quantitative.  Books  may  serve  as  samples. 
To  take  an  extreme  case,  a  boy  who  had  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  nature  of  law  or  medicine  would  certainly  not  be  competent 
to  choose  between  them  in  selecting  a  profession,  and  a  month 
spent  in  a  library  where  there  were  books  on  both  subjects  would 
certainly  operate  to  lessen  his  incompetence.  Probably  it  would 
not  be  rash  to  assert  that  with  free  access  to  books,  under  proper 
guidance,  both  before  and  during  a  course  of  training,  the  persons 
who  begin  that  course  will  include  more  of  the  fit  and  those  who 
finish  it  will  include  less  of  the  unfit,  than  without  such  access. 

"  Let  us  consider  one  or  two  concrete  examples.  A  college  boy 
has  the  choice  of  several  different  courses.  He  knows  little  of 
them,  but  thinks  that  one  will  meet  his  needs.  He  elects  it  and 
finds  too  late  that  he  is  wasting  his  time.  Another  boy,  whose 
general  reading  has  been  sufficient  to  give  him  some  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  in  all  the  courses,  sees  clearly 
which  will  benefit  him.  and  profits  by  that  knowledge. 

"Again,  a  boy.  full  of  the  possibilities  that  would  lead  him  to 
appreciate  the  best  in  literature,  has  gained  his  knowledge  of  it 
from  a  teacher  who  looks  upon  a  literary  masterpiece  only  as 
something  to  be  dissected.  The  student  has  been  disgusted  in- 
stead of  inspired,  and  his  whole  life  has  been  deprived  of  one  of 
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the  purest  and  most  uplifting  of  all  influences.  Had  he  been 
brought  up  in  a  library  where  he  could  make  literary  friends  and 
develop  literary  enthusiasms,  his  course  with  the  dry-as-dust 
teacher  would  have  been  only  an  unpleasant  incident,  instead  of 
the  wrecking  of  a  part  of  his  intellectual  life. 

"Still  again,  a  boy  on  a  farm  lias  vague  aspirations.  He  knows 
that  he  wants  a  broader  horizon,  to  get  away  from  his  cramped 
environment — that  is  about  all.  How  many  boys,  impelled  by 
such  feelings,  have  gone  out  into  the  world  witli  no  clear  idea  of 
■what  they  are  fitted  to  do,  or  even  what  they  really  desire!  To 
how  many  others  has  the  companionship  of  a  few  books  meant  the 
opening  of  a  peep-hole,  through  which,  dimly  perhaps,  but  none 
the  less  really,  have  been  descried  definite  possibilities,  needs,  and 
opportunities  ! 

"To  all  of  these  youths  books  have  been  selective  aids  merely — 
they  have  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  actual  training  whose  ex- 
tent and  character  they  have  served  to  point  out.  Such  cases. 
"which  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply,  illustrate  the  value  of  books 
in  the  selective  functions  of  training.  To  assert  that  they  exercise 
such  a  function  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  a  mind  orients 
itself  by  the  widest  contact  with  other  minds." 

The  books  to  be  used  in  this  way.  should  be  in  a  public,  rather 
than  a  school-room,  collection,  the  writer  thinks,  so  that  they  may 
be  used  throughout  the  student's  lifetime.     He  says  : 

"The  general  collection  of  books  should  be  outside  of  the 
school,  because  the  boy  is  destined  to  spend  most  of  his  life  out- 
side of  the  school.     His  education  bv  no  means  ends  with   his 


graduation.  The  agents  that  operate  to  develop  and  change  him 
will  be  at  work  so  long  as  he  lives,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  book 
should  be  one  of  these.  If  he  says  good-by  to  the  book  when  he 
leaves  school,  that  part  of  his  training  is  likely  to  be  at  an  end.  If 
he  uses,  in  connection  with,  and  parallel  to,  his  formal  education 
a  general  collection  of  books  outside  of  the  school,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  use  it  after  he  leaves  school.  And  even  so  far  as  the  spe- 
cial class-room  library  is  concerned,  it  must  be  evident  that  a  large 
general  collection  of  books  that  maybe  drawn  upon  freely  is  a  use- 
ful supplement.  For  the  teacher's  professional  use,  the  larger  the 
collection  at  his  disposal  the  better.  A  sum  of  money  spent  by 
the  city  in  improving  and  making  adequate  the  pedagogical  section 
of  its  public  library,  particularly  in  the  department  of  circulation, 
will  be  expended  to  greater  advantage  than  many  times  the  amount 
devoted  to  a  large  number  of  small  collections  on  the  same  sub- 
jects in  schools." 


THE  FIGHT  TO  SAVE  THE  BUFFALO 

T  T  ASTY  writers  often  lament  the  "extinction"  of  the  buffalo — 
*-  *-  the  noblest  of  our  wild  animals.  This  animal,  properly 
called  the  American  bison,  is  not  extinct,  but  he  is  rapidly  becoming 
so,  and  will  soon  be  so  in  fact  unless  protected.  He  is  valuable, 
and  unscrupulous  hunters  will  kill  off  the  few  remaining  hundreds 
unless  measures  are  taken  to  preserve  them  and  facilitate  their  in- 
crease. Under  the  title  given  above,  Ernest  Harold  Baynes  con- 
tributes an  article  on  this  subject  to  Country  Life  in  America 
(New  York,  January).  Mr.  Baynes  believes  that  the  bison,  which 
he  calls  "our  national  animal,"  should  compel  our  interest  simply 
because  he  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  wild  creatures  of  modern 
times  ;  altho  to  us  he  is  much  more  than  this.     We  read  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  he  is  typically  American,  and  stands  out  from 
all  the  rest  of  our  animals,  a  rugged,  picturesque  figure  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  Famous  in  song  and  legend,  his  story  is  in- 
separable from  the  story  of  the  Indian,  and  of  our  pioneers  and 
early  settlers.  Moreover,  we  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  great  part  he  played  in  the  winning  of  the  West 

"  Much  as  the  Indians  are  indebted  to  the  'shaggy  wild  ox,'  the 
white  man's  debt  is  scarcely  less.  From  the  day  when  Cortez  and 
his  men  first  saw  the  buffalo  in  the  menagerie  of  King  Montezuma, 
nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  that  debt  has  been  growing.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  the  early  settlers  of  our  country,  and  of 
those  who  crossed  the  plains  before  the  days  of  the  railroad,  were 
saved  from  bitter  hardship  and  in  many  cases  from  death  itself, 
by  the  food,  clothing,  and  fuel  provided  by  the  vast  herds  whose 
range  covered  one-third  of  the  entire  continent  of  North  America, 
and  extended  from  the  Great  Slave  Lake  to  Mexico,  and  from 
Western  New  York  to  beyond  the  Great  Divide. 

"And  how  have  we  repaid  our  debt?  No  good  American  can 
hear  the  answer  without  a  feeling  of  shame.  As  soon  as  the  great 
transcontinental  railroads  were  opened  and  gave  easy  access  to  the 
plains,  we  permitted  hordes  of  men,  many  of  them  from  the  lower 
strata  of  society,  to  overrun  the  ranges,  and  by  a  series  of  massa- 
cres never  equaled  by  any  people  since  the  world  began,  to  reduce 
a  race  of  splendid  animals,  numbering  several  millions,  to  a  hand- 
ful so  pitifully  small  that  for  a  time  it  was  thought  to  be  practic- 
ally extinct.  The  barbarous  brutality  practised  in  accomplishing 
the  final  slaughters  is  almost  beyond  belief.  When  the  buffaloes 
had,  from  long  persecution,  become  extremely  difficult  to  approach, 
the  hunters  kept  fires  blazing  all  night  along  the  river  banks,  and 
guarded  every  water-hole,  well  knowing  that  sooner  or  later  the 
tortured  creatures  would  be  driven  to  face  even  the  deadly  rifles  in 
a  desperate  effort  to  slake  their  thirst.  And  when,  after  braving 
a  withering  fire,  the  last  gaunt  remnant  stood  to  their  bellies  in  the 
water,  fiercely  sucking  in  their  last  long  draft,  they  were  shot 
where  they  stood,  and  the  firing  ceased  only  when  there  was  noth- 
ing more  to  shoot." 

There  is  yet  a  chance,  Mr.  Baynes  assures  us,  to  save  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  race,  and  not  sentimental  reasons  alone  should  govern 
us,  for  the  buffalo  is  a  really  valuable  animal,  in  many  different 
ways.     He  goes  on  : 

"It  is  hard  for  the  writer  to  look  at  the  famous  old  buffalo  from 
a  purely  commercial  standpoint,  but  if  it  must  be    done,  there  is 
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BUFFALO  IN  THE  CANADIAN   NATIONAL  PARK  AT  BANFF,  ALBERTA. 
This  herd  includes  the  thirty-seven-year-old  patriarch,  Sir  Donald  Banff. 


little  doubt  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  animals  in  the 
world  to-day.  On  the  hoof  he  is  worth  $300  on  an  average,  and 
iMichel  Pablo,  until  lately  the  owner  of  the  famous  herd  which 
grazed  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  Montana,  has  recently 
made  his  fortune  by  selling  his  animals  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment at  about  that  figure. 

"With  a  fairly  large  range,  the  buffalo  should  prove  a  most  pro- 
fitable farm  animal,  for,  as  an  expert  recently  remarked,  'there  is 
no  other  animal  worth  as  much  which  can  be  produced  so  easily 
and  at  so  small  a  cost.'  He  is  easier  to  rear  and  less  expensive 
to  feed  than  a  domestic  ox,  his  flesh  very  closely  resembles  ordi- 
nary beef,  and  his  robe  alone  is  worth  as  much  as  two  or  three 
good  cows.  Then,  buffaloes  bear  a  heavy  coat  of  wool,  which 
ordinarily  they  shed  on  the  range  during  the  spring;  with  proper 
equipment  they  might  be  sheared  as  sheep  are  sheared  and  the 
product  sent  to  market.  The  writer  has  had  the  wool  tested  in  the 
mills,  and  it  is  stronger,  grade  for  grade,  than  sheep's  wool,  felts 
beautifully,  is  very  warm,  and  wears  like  iron.  A  pair  of  gloves, 
knitted  from  this  material  and  worn  for  six  months,  were  subjected 
to  all  sorts  of  rough  usage,  yet  apparently  they  were  about  as  good 
as  on  the  day  they  were  made 


"That  buffalo  calves  may  be  readily  brought  up  on  cow's  mi'k, 
as  domestic  calves  are  reared,  the  writer  knows  from  personal  ex- 
perience, as  he  has  reared  a  number  of  them.  They  should,  how- 
ever, be  taken  from  their  mothers  when  not  over  two  weeks  old  ; 
otherwise  they  become  too  wild  to  be  easily  managed.  When 
taken  young  in  this  way.  they  may  be  broken  to  harness  or  the 
yoke ;  the  writer  has  tried  this  experiment,  too,  and  has  a  buffalo 
team  nearly  three  years  old.  which  he  has  driven  repeatedly  at 
agricultural  fairs  and  even  on  the  streets  of  a  city.  They  are  much 
faster  than  domestic  oxen,  by  actual  test,  and  apparently  much 
stronger.  When  just  a  year  old  they  drew  a  heavy  little  cart,  with 
two  men  in  it,  fifteen  miles  over  some  of  the  roughest  and  steepest 
mountain  roads  in  New  Hampshire." 

There  are  now,  the  writer  tells  us,  about  2.000  buffaloes  in  exist- 
ence— 1,000  in  the  United  States,  nearly  as  many  in  Canada,  and 
the  rest  in  Europe,  in  zoological  gardens.  The  largest  herd  com- 
prizes about  450  head,  and  ranges  the  Peace  River  country  in 
Canada.  The  only  other  wild  herd  is  the  small  one  of  about  co 
in  Yellowstone  Park.     The  largest  herd  in  the  United  States  is  on 
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THE  BUFFALO   IN  HIS  OWN  COUNTRY. 
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Austin  Corbin's  Blue  Mountain  estate,  in  New  Hampshire,  com- 
prizing 175  head,  and  there  are  numerous  other  privately-owned 
herds  of  25  or  more,  most  of  them  for  sale.  The  increase  of  the 
Corbin  herd,  which,  starting  with  35  head  seventeen  years  ago, 
could  have  numbered  ten  times  as  many  now  if  it  had  not  been 
depleted,  shows  what  may  be  done  with  the  buffalo  under  proper 
conditions.  Something  also  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  crossing 
the  buffalo  with  domestic  cattle,  producing  what  are  known  as 
"cattaloes,"  but  this,  of  course,  is  not  saving  the  buffalo.  A  de- 
sire to  do  so  has  led  to  the  organization  of  the  American  Bison 
Society,  whose  work  is  thus  outlined  by  the  writer  : 

"  The  first  thing  this  organization  did  was  to  find  out  whether  in 
the  opinions  of  the  leading  experts  of  the  country,  it  was  a  possi- 
ble thing  to  revive  the  race  from  the  few  scattered  bands  which 
remained.  These  experts  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
buffalo  could  be  preserved  and  that  it  would  increase  indefinitely, 
if  a  number  of  small  herds  were  established  under  State  or  United 
States  Government  auspices,  on  as  many  suitable  ranges,  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  pointed  out  that  buffaloes 
-were  hardy  animals,  and  that  in  practically  every  case  where  they 
Tiad  been  given  a  reasonable  chance,  they  had  thrived  and  in- 
creased with  remarkable  persistence. 

"The  New  York  Zoological  Society  was  approached,  and  gener- 
■ously  responded  by  presenting  to  the  United  States  Government  a 
•herd  of  fifteen  buffaloes  to  be  established  in  the  Wichita  Forest 
and  Game  Preserve  in  Oklahoma,  providing  the  Government 
would  fence  a  suitable  area  and  maintain  the  herd.  Congress  at 
the  following  session  appropriated  $15,000  for  the  fence  :  the  fence 
was  erected,  and  last  autumn  the  little  band  was  established  on  a 
splendid  range,  selected  by  a  member  of  both  the  New  York  Zoo- 
logical a-nd  American  Bison  Societies,  entirely  with  respect  to  its 
suitability  as  a  permanent  home  for  buffaloes. 

"  The  society  is  now  seeking  to  establish  another  herd  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federal  Government,  on  a  range  to  be  fenced  on 
the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation  in  Montana.  The  State  govern- 
ments, too,  will  be  given  every  opportunity  to  help  in  this  move- 
ment by  establishing  herds  of  their  own." 


do  not  do  so  as  the  consequence  of  bathing  too  soon  after  eating, 
the  author's  argument  is  a  cogent  reason  for  adhering  to  the  old 
rule  not  to  enter  the  water  until  an  hour  or  two  after  the  last  meal." 


DANGERS  OF  SWIMMING 

WHY  does  sudden  death  sometimes  overwhelm  even  skilful 
and  experienced  swimmers  under  circumstances  that  do 
not  seem  in  any  way  abnormal?  In  addition  to  the  popular  and 
vague  diagnosis  of  "cramps,"  numerous  explanations  have  been 
put  forward,  such  as  heart  failure,  syncope,  nausea  and  vomiting, 
rupture  of  an  ear-drum,  and  the  effect  of  entering  the  water  shortly 
after  a  meal.  These,  says  a  writer  in  The  Meiti(  a  I  Record  (New 
York,  November  30)  "are  all  more  or  less  indefinite  and  leave  a 
•great  deal  to  the  imagination."  Revenstorf  in  the  Miinchener 
Medizinische  Wochenschrift  (November  5)  points  out  what  may 
be  the  true  explanation.     Says  The  Record: 

"  Du  Bois  Reymond  has  already  shown  that  the  effect  of  simple 
immersion  in  deep  water  is  to  increase  the  energy  output  necessary 
for  respiration  by  about  10  percent.,  while  the  very  active  mus- 
cular exercise  attending  the  act  of  swimming  greatly  augments  the 
tax  on  the  respiratory  muscles  which  are  then  called  up  to  do  at 
least  50  per  cent,  more  work  than  when  the  body  is  at  rest  on 
land.  Miiller  has  found  that  the  pulmonary  intake  during  swim- 
ming is  51  liters  per  minute  as  opposed  to  42  liters  during  moun- 
tain-climbing. This  increased  tax  in  the  respiratory  capacity,  to- 
gether with  the  very  active  muscular  exertion  in  which  good 
swimmers  are  apt  to  indulge,  when  combined  with  a  third  factor, 
that  of  gastric  distention,  is  considered  by  Revenstorf  sufficient  to 
explain  many  instances  of  apparently  inexplicable  drowning.  If 
the  stomach  is  distended  with  food,  fluid,  or  gas,  the  effect  of  the 
increased  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  body  in  impeding  the 
movements  of  the  diaphragm  is  greatly  augmented  and  respiratory 
failure  can  occur  without  the  victim's  having  received  any  warning 
of  the  impending  collapse.  Revenstorf  describes  several  cases  in 
which  no  abnormality  could  be  found  to  explain  the  sudden  death, 
but  the  stomach  was  more  or  less  distended  with  food,  and  while 
all  the  swimmers  who  die  suddenly  while  in  the  water  undoubtedly 


THE  WHY  AND  WHEREFORE  OF  MUSIC 

"^HE  student  of  music  usually  accepts  the  facts  of  harmony  and 
A  discord  as  he  finds  them,  without  attempting  to  account  for 
them.  Investigation  of  this  kind  belongs  properly  to  the  theory 
of  acoustics.  In  La  Nature  (Paris,  November  23)  Mr.  Gandillot, 
in  an  article  entitled  "Music  Explained,"  endeavors,  in  a  few 
words,  to  show  why  certain  sounds  are  agreeable  when  made  to- 
gether, while  certain  others  are  disagreeable,  and  how  musical 
theory  is  based  on  considerations  of  this  kind.  The  article  is  a 
condensation  of  the  author's  "Essay  on  the  Scale"  (Paris,  1906). 
Mr.  Gandillot  lays  down  the. following  as  a  basic  principle  :  "The 
musician  loves  to  associate  sounds  whose  vibratory  motions  are  in 
simple  ratios."     Of  this  he  says  : 

"At  first  sight  this  principle  would  appear  plausible,  because, 
when  physicists  study  the  pairs  of  sounds  giving  the  intervals  of 
the  octave,  fifth,  fourth,  third,  etc.,  they  find  that  the  correspond- 
ing vibration'  numbers  form  such  ratios  as  f,  f,  I,  etc.  The 
principle  will  appear  still  more  plausible  when  we  examine  the 
nature  of  a  musical  sound. 

"When  a  tuning-fork  gives  normal  A,  it  executes  435  vibrations 
per  second,  each  of  which,  heard  alone,  would  be  only  a  shock, 
a  noise,  and  not  a  musical  sound.  It  is  the  repetition  of  these 
noises,  impressing  the  ear  at  the  rate  of  435  pulsations  a  second, 
t  hat  causes  the  definite  sensation  of  the  sound  called  A.  .  .  .  Such 
a  sound  is  only  a  series  of  pulsations  striking  the  ear-drum  in  reg- 
ular and  rapid  cadence.  Having  noted  this,  let  us  now  examine 
what  condition  should  be  satisfied  by  two  series  of  sounds  that 
they  should  harmonize,  and  let  us  consider  two  instruments  of  any 
kind,  or  even  two  toothed  wheels,  making  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
them  (A)  sounds  in  pairs 
and  the  other  (B)  sounds  in 
groups  of  three  (see  dia- 
gram). 

"We  know  that  these  can 
be  executed  together,  the 
unity  of  measure  being  suf- 
ficiently maintained,  provid- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  each 
group  the  sounds  A  and  B 
are  made  simultaneously. 
This  supposes  that  time  is 
kept  and  that  the  sounds  B  and  A  keep  exactly  the  ratio  f .  .  .  . 
In  other  words,  whether  noises  in  series  are  made  so  slowly  as 
to  be  perceived  separately,  or  so  rapidly  as  to  be  fused  into  a  con- 
tinued tone,  it  is  always  necessary  that  the  series  should  form  a 
simple  ratio  in  order  that  their  mutual  dependence  may  be  perceived, 
recognized,  and  appreciated.  In  the  slow  series  we  have  in  the 
one  case  harmony  of  rhythm,  in  the  other  charivari ;  in  the  rapid 
series,  we  have  musical  harmony  or  discord 

"  If  we  define  the  scale  as  a  group  of  sounds  that  make  with  one 
of  them  (the  key-note)  ratios  sufficiently  simple  for  the  mind  to 
grasp  them  easily,  and  if  we  then  strive  to  form  all  possible  scales, 
we  shall  get,  in  the  first  place,  a  scale  of  maximum  richness,  iden- 
tical with  the  chromatic  scale  of  the  artists,  and  two  scales  of  min- 
imum consonance  modeled  on  the  tones  do  t/ii  sol  and  la  do  mi — 
that  is  to  say,  corresponding  to  the  two  perfect  accords  of  our 
musical  system.  Proceeding  then  methodically  between  these  two 
extreme  types  (12  and  3  tones)  we  form  successively  all  known 
scales,  notably  the  Chinese  modes,  each  of  five  notes,  our  scales  of 
seven  notes,  those  of  antiquity,  the  tones  of  the  plain-song,  etc. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  foresee  the  principal 
styles  in  which  music  may  be  written  .  .  .  and  the  various  formu- 
lated laws  of  treatises  on  harmony." 

Going  on  in  this  way,  the  writer  considers  transformations  from 
one  key  to  another,  "neutral  points,"  or  the  points  where  a  sudden 
shifting  of  the  key  is  acceptable  to  the  ear,  and  the  differences 
between  the  pitch  of  certain  notes  (as  a  sharp  and  b  flat)  that  are 
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represented  by  the  same  key  on  keyboard  instruments ;  and  he 
finds  that  they  are  all  explicable  by  reference  to  principles  already 
laid  down. — Translation  made  for The  LITERARY  Digest. 


"AND  YET  IT  MOVES" 

THESE  words,  said  to  have  been  muttered  in  a  low  voice  by 
Galileo  after  his  formal  recantation  of  his  doctrine  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  are  apparently  not  accepted,  at  their  face  value, 
by  all  scientific  men.  We  have  occasionally  heard  the  statement 
that  the  geocentric  theory  explains  tlie  facts  quite  as  well  as  the 
heliocentric,  and  that  the  acceptance  of  the  latter  rests  only  on  the 
grounds  of  its  simplicity.  An  eminent  French  mathematician, 
Poincare',  goes  further  and  asserts  that  this  simplicity  exists  only 
when  we  consider  the  physical  phenomena  of  motion  ;  so  far  as  it 
is  regarded  merely  geometrically,  as  is  the  case  in  the  science  of 
kinematics,  one  explanation  is  as  good  as  another.  The  question 
would  seem  to  be  largely  one  of  words  and  definitions.  It  is  thus 
formulated  by  Mr.  Montcheuil  in  an  article  on  "The  Principle  of 
Inertia"  in  the  Revue  des  Questions  Scientifiques  (Louvain,  Bel- 
gium, October  20).  Speaking  of  Poincar^'s  opinion,  this  writer 
says : 

"  He  admits  that  the  earth  rotates,  and  he  asserts  that  he  places 
this  truth  on  the  same  ground  as  one  of  Euclid's  postulates,  or  the 
existence  of  exterior  objects.  True,  the  meaning  that  he  gives  to 
these  two  affirmations  is  not  perhaps  that  of  other  people.  They 
explain,  he  says,  a  number  of  facts  incomparably  greater  than  that 
explained  by  the  contrary  affirmations.  It  is  thus  more  convenient 
to  hold  one  opinion  than  the  other.  The  hypothesis  of  the  earth's 
rotation  also  explains  numerous  physical  phenomena  that  remain 
ui: accounted  for  on  the  contrary  hypothesis.  The  former  is  thus 
physically  truer  than  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  says  the  emi- 
nent mathematician,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  space ;  of 
the  two  propositions  'The  earth  rotates  '  and  'The  earth  does  not 
rotate, 'one  is  thus  no  more  true  kinematically  than  the  other.  To 
affirm  either  and  deny  the  other  in  a  kinematic  sense  would  be  to 
assert  the  existence  of  absolute  space.  We  have  tried  to  set  forth 
as  faithfully  as  possible  the  author's  idea,  and  we  may  sum  it  up 
in  the  following  proposition  : 

"The  assertion  that  the  earth  rotates,  and  its  contradictory,  are 
equally  true  in  a  kinematic  sense ;  physically,  the  former  is  more 
true  than  the  latter. 

"Poincare  explains  why  he  distinguishes  between  the  kinematic 
and  the  physical  solution  of  the  problem.  He  does  not  believe  in 
the  existence  of  absolute  space  and  consequently  he  denies  that  of 
absolute  motion.  All  motion  is  therefore  only  relative.  We  may 
thus  regard  arbitrarily  either  the  sky  as  moving  with  relation  to 
the  earth  or  the  earth  in  relation  to  the  sky  without  one  point  of 
view  being  any  more  true  than  the  other  ;  and  according  as  I  choose 
one  or  the  other  I  shall  say  'The  sky  moves  '  or  'The  earth  moves.' 
Such  is  the  kinematic  solution  to  which  we  are  led  by  a  priori 
reasoning. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  observation  comes  in  and  shows  a  series  of 
phenomena  such  as  the  flattening  of  the  earth  at  the  poles,  which 
relative  motion  can  not  explain.  The  hypothesis  of  the  earth's 
rotation  establishes  a  natural  connection  between  these  phenom- 
ena. The  author  concludes  that  it  is  more  'true  ' — by  which  he 
apparently  means  only  'more convenient ' — to  say  'the  earth  turns  ' 
than  to  say  'the  sky  turns.'  But  now  we  are  speaking  in  a  physi- 
cal sense. 

"This  solution  does  not  seem  to  have  fully  satisfied  its  inventor. 
He  calls  the  problem  'a  very  important  and  somewhat  troublesome 
question.'  " 

Is  there  anything  further  to  be  said  on  the  subject?  Mr.  de 
Montcheuil  agrees  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "absolute  "  space, 
which  was  Leibnitz's  view,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton. This  is  still  a  moot  point  among  philosophers.  If  space  is 
not  absolute,  neither  is  motion  ;  that  is,  if  there  were  only  one 
body  in  existence,  the  terms  "rest"  and  "motion"  applied  to  it 
would  mean  nothing.  Bodies  move  relatively  to  each  other.  The 
.author  goes  further  and  asserts  that   two  "  isolated "  bodies  can 


have  no  determinate  distance  of  separation.  This  would  seem  to 
be  a  truism,  because  the  existence  of  a  "distance"  brings  the 
bodies  at  once  into  mutual  relationship,  and  they  are  not  "iso- 
lated." Here  we  seem  to  be  getting  into  very  cloudy  regions  of 
metaphysics.  Further,  he  refuses  to  accept  Poincard's  distinction 
between  the  "kinematic  "  and  "physical  "  points  of  view.  Physi- 
cal bodies  can  not  be  in  relative  motion,  he  asserts,  without  the 
occurrence  of  physical  phenomena.  The  latter,  he  says,  are  insep- 
arable from  motion.  Hence  he  goes  on  to  develop  an  interesting 
tlio  heterodox  theory  of  motion,  holding  that  the  energy  of  a  mov- 
ing body  is  a  necessary  factor  in  maintaining  it  in  movement. 
The  presence  of  this  theory  in  a  reputable  French  scientific  publi- 
cation is  a  fresh  instance  of  the  tolerance  of  French  scientific  men. 
The  editor  expressly  states  in  afoot-note  that  the  responsibility  for 
it  rests  entirely  with  the  author.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
if  it  is  impossible  to  consider  motion  under  any  other  than  a  physi- 
cal aspect,  and  if  the  rotation  of  the'earth  is  "physically "  more 
probable  than  that  of  the  sky,  orthodox  astronomy  may  rest  secure. 
The  subject,  however,  belongs  rather  to  metaphysics,  and  would 
appear  to  be  largely  one  of  definitions.  There  is  no  dispute  about 
observed  facts. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GRAVITY  AND  RADIOACTIVITY 

A  CURIOUS  connection  between  the  action  of  radium  and 
gravity  has  recently  been  studied  by  Mme.  Curie,  one  of 
the  discoverers  of  this  substance.  Professor  Curie  noted  several 
years  ago  that  when  the  so-called  radium  emanation  was  con- 
tained in  a  jar  whose  sides  were  covered  with  phosphorescent 
material,  the  glow  caused  by  the  action  of  the  emanation  took 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  that  it  shifted  when  the 
jar  was  reversed,  precisely  as  if  the  emanation  fell  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  jar  like  a  gravitating  substance,  which  it  evidently 
would  not  do  if  it  had  the  properties  of  a  gas,  as  generally  sup- 
posed. Curie  believed  that  the  phenomenon  was  due  to  dust-par- 
ticles floating  in  the  jar,  which  were  made  radioactive  by  the  ema- 
nation, and  which  would  of  course  sink  slowly  to  the  bottom. 
Mme.  Curie  describes  her  experiments  in  the  Comptes  Rendus 
of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  Our  translation  is  from  an 
abstract  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  September  28).     Says  this  paper  : 

"  Induced  radioactivity  behaves  like  a  solid  substance  formed  in 
a  state  of  extreme  division  within  the  gas  containingjhe  emana- 
tion. .  .  .  We  may  ask  how  this  substance  is  capable  of  forming 
in  the  gas  masses  sufficiently  large  to  acquire  the  speed  of  fall 
shown  by  the  phenomenon  under  consideration.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  centers  of  agglomeration  are  dust-particles  sus- 
pended in  the  gas.  The  presence  of  gas  is  indispensable  ;  the 
phenomenon  of  '  fall  '  does  not  show  itself  when  the  pressure  is 
reduced.  Experiments  were  accordingly  made  in  air  as  dust-free 
as  possible  .  .  .  and  the  phenomenon  neither  disappeared  nor  was 
notably  altered 

"  It  was  proved,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  presence  of  water 
vapor  is  necessary.  .  .  .  When  the  air  is  perfectly  dry.  the  phenom- 
enon either  does  not  occur  or  is  sensibly  reduced.  .  .  .  The  same 
results  are  obtained  in  carbonic-acid  gas  or  in  pure  hydrogen. 
They  are  produced  when  the  gas  is  moist,  but  not  when  it  is  dry." 

It  would  thus  seem  certain  that  the  apparent  gravitation  of  the 
radioactive  influence,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  due  to  falling 
dust-particles.  Further  investigation  may  clear  the  matter  up,  but 
at  present  it  seems  to  be  another  of  those  mysteries  of  which  the 
phenomena  connected  with  radium  and  radioactivity  have  been  so 
fruitful. —  'Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


"An-  English  contracting  firm  engaged  upon  the  construction  of  harbor  work 
in  Rotterdam,  Holland,"  says  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review  (.Chicago, 
November  23).  "has  built,  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening  the  driving  ends  of 
piles,  a  machine  which  resembles  a  gigantic  pencil -sharpener.  Piles  of  up  to  28 
inches  in  diameter  are  sharpened  to  a  5-inch  point  in  15  minutes." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


HOW  SEPARATION  WORKS  IN  FRANCE 

FRANCE  during  its  two  years  under  the  Separation  Law  has 
realized  neither  the  hopes  nor  the  fears  that  were  prophesied 
for  it.  Some  hoped  for  an  immediate  reawakening  of  religious 
faith  in  the  Catholic  people  ;  others  feared  that  the  French  church 
would  become  thoroughly  disorganized.  What  may  be  set  down 
as  apparent  results  of  nearly  two  years  under  the  changed  condi- 
tions are,  according  to  a  letter  written  from  Rome  to  the  New 
York  Su/i,  two  important  advantages  and  two  serious  inconve- 
niences. "  The  church  has  gained  independence  in  ecclesiastical 
appointments  and  more  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  its  religious 
ministry,"  says  this  writer,  and  "on  the  other  hand,  it  has  suffered 
a  spoliation  of  whose  immense  extent  and  outrageous  injustice 
most  people  have  still  no  adequate  idea,  and  it  finds  itself  deprived 
of  any  legal  status,  inasmuch  as  the  French  state  takes  no  legal 
cognizance  of  its  existence."  If  there  has  been  no  outburst  of  re- 
ligious fervor,  there  has  been  no  loss,  this  writer  asserts  on  the 
authority  of  various  French  bishops  whose  words  he  quotes  as 
follows : 

'•From  the  purely  religious  point  of  view  the  separation  has  im- 
proved the  lot  of  my  diocese,' writes  Mgr.  du  Vauroux.  'The  sep- 
aration was  the  starting-point  for  a  reawakening  in  my  diocese,' 
says  Mgr.  Douais.  Mgrs.  de  Cabieres,  Lucon,  Germain,  Belmont, 
and  Henry  make  similar  statements. 

"  And  in  spite  of  the  injustice  and  annoyance  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected,  many  of  these  bishops,  driven  from  their  palaces 
and  deprived  of  their  salaries,  but  forgetting  themselves  in  their 
care  for  souls,  would  doubtless  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop 
of  Montpellier:  'The  results,  taken  altogether,  seem  to  me  satis- 
factory. * 

"  The  greater  number  of  writers  who  examined  the  separation 
with  its  possible  consequences  agreed  in  anticipating  a  check  and 
even  a  falling  back  in  the  matter  of  recruiting  the  clergy.  The 
anticipation  was  realized  in  many  dioceses,  but  not  so  generally  as 
had  been  imagined.  The  bishops  of  Amiens,  Tarbes,  Beauvais, 
Quimper.  Aire.  Lyons,  and  Perigueux  declare  that  the  movement 
toward  the  priestly  vocation  has  not  slackened  in  their  bishoprics. 
In  that  of  Cambrac  it  has  even  increased.  There  is  little  to  note 
in  the  organization  of  the  clergy  save  the  importance  obtained 
now  by  the  deans  and  the  cure-  cleans.  The  canton  becomes  again 
a  living  religious  unity.  We  may  note  also  in  certain  dioceses  at 
Rheims,  and  especially  at  Dijon,  of  diocesan  directors  of  associa- 
tions, which  means  priests  freed  from  all  parochial  duties  in  order 
to  devote  themselves  more  completely  to  a  ministry  of  conquest. 

"For  the  future  many  bishops  regard  as  probable  the  necessity 
of  concentrating  in  important  parishes,  which  will  become  mission 
centers,  the  priests  who  are  spread  now  all  over  the  diocese,  and 
to  unite  them  in  a  common  apostolic  life. 

"As  for  the  clergy's  part  it  shows  more  and  more  clearly  its 
character  of  evangelization  and  of  social  benevolence  freed  at  once 
from  administrative  interference  and  political  ideas.  'Nothing can 
be  hoped."  says  Mgr.  Belmont,  'except  from  the  evangelization, 
pure  and  simple,  of  the  people,  taking  care  to  put  aside  all  appear- 
ance of  concern  for  anything  foreign  to  the  supernatural  aims.' 
'My  ideal.' says  Mgr.  Delamaire,  'is  this:  that  the  priest  should 
be  the  teacher,  the  public  benefactor,  rendering  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens all  the  moral  and  material  service  in  his  power,  and  devoting 
himself  to  them  unconditionally  with  entire  unselfishness.'  We 
will  quote  also  Mgr.  Gibier:  'We  must  abandon  our  isolation,  get 
again  in  touch  with  the  nation,  appear  among  our  contemporaries 
seful  factors,  be  not  the  men  of  a  religious  party,  but  the  men 
of  all,  the  men  of  God.'  And  among  the  most  immediately  need- 
ful tasks  two  particularly  figure  often  in  the  episcopal  replies  :  re- 
ligious teaching,  'for  we  are  dying  ot  religious  ignorance,'  and  the 
development  of  the  spirit  of  association  among  Catholics  who  are 
greatly  inclined  to  individualism." 

lor  the  material  si  of  the  church  under  the  Separation 

Law  various  experiments  have  been  tried  in  organizing  methodical 
contributio:  -hops  lay  sti  the   word  "experi- 


ment," the  writer  says,  and  also  on  the  provisional  character  of  the 
solutions  found.  Hence  arises  a  certain  variety  noticeable  in  pass- 
ing from  one  diocese  to  another,  some  of  which  he  indicates  : 

"  In  many  dioceses  there  is  a  double  organization— one  adminis- 
trative, taking  the  place  of  thv  former  administrators  of  church 
property,  the  other  of  propaganda  and  action,  succeeding  the 
Catholic  committees  or  those  of  religious  activity  ;  the  former  de- 
pend on  diocesan  commissions,  cantonal  commissions,  parochial 
councils,  and  have  for  their  first  duty  the  financial  administration  ; 
the  latter  have  at  their  head  the  diocesan  offices  of  works,  are  sup- 
ported by  parochial  committees  or  associations  and  manifest  their 
activity  in  founding  schools,  in  works  following  that  of  the  schools, 
in  mission  work  through  the  press,  by  lectures,  and  so  forth. 

"  In  other  dioceses  the  parish  councils  combine  both  classes  of 
functions,  being  at  the  same  time  wheels  of  the  administration  and 
mission  centers.  Still  more  different  are  the  associations  for  the 
worship  pence  ;  generally  the  smallest  contribution  is  set  at  one 
franc,  and  generally  also  this  offering  is  collected  by  house-to- 
house  visits.  Other  details  of  organization  vary  greatly,  but  one 
principle  applies  almost  everywhere,  namely,  that  the  church  must 
give  and  receive  openly,  and  consequently  that  laymen  must  have 
a  large  share  in  managing  the  collections  and  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  put.  'Since  the  public  is  called  upon  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses,' remarks  Mgr.  Ricard,  'it  is  clear  that  it  may  consider  it 
has  the  right  to  know  the  budget  of  receipts  and  expenses.'  Many 
answers  declare  that  even  now  the  receipts  gathered  in  by  these 
improvised  organizations  suffice  for  the  annual  maintenance  of 
worship.  This  is  the  case  notably  in  Soissons,  Beauvais  Rheims, 
Toulouse,  Grenoble,  Aire,  Langres.  Poitiers." 


A   MORE  LEARNED  CLERGY  NEEDED 

^HAT  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  needs  a  better  edu- 
**  cated  clergy  is  brought  home  to  that  body  by  recent  charges 
noticed  in  these  columns.  The  lack  is  admitted  by  The  Living 
Church  (Prot.  Epis.,  Milwaukee),  but  this  journal  points  out  the 
fact  that  "the  persistent  demand  in  America  is  for  working  clergy- 
men." Scholarship,  it  avers,  "can  hardly  be  attained  in  a  busy 
life."  It  goes  on,  however,  to  discuss  means  of  remedying  the 
condition.     Thus : 

"  We  can  not  have  scholars  until  we  can  first  provide  posts  to 
which  sufficient  endowments  can  be  attached  to  enable  men  of 
scholarly  inclination  to  spend  their  lives  in  study.  Even  our  the- 
ological seminaries  leave  little  opportunity  for  their  professors — 
much  less  for  their  students — to  study  beyond  the  necessary  prepa- 
ration for  the  one  to  meet  their  classes  and  the  other  to  pass  their 
examinations.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  for  constructive  scholar- 
ship such  as  can  adequately  meet  the  issues  raised  by  the  thought 
of  the  day,  Americans  are,  and  will  be  for  the  next  generation, 
largely  dependent  upon  English  writers ;  yet  we  should  not  forget 
that  there  are  exceptions  among  our  own  clergy  whose  writings 
are  respected  at  home  and  abroad. 

"We  had  hoped  that  some  one  of  our  seminaries  would  develop 
as  a  specialty  an  opportunity  for  postgraduate  study  such  as  would 
promote  a  truer  scholarship.  Some  beginnings  in  this  direction 
have,  indeed,  been  made,  and  well  made,  notably  at  the  general 
and  the  Western  seminaries.  When  one  listens  to  the  crude,  un- 
balanced, altho  well-meant  endeavors  sometimes  made  to  adjust, 
for  instance,  modern  knowledge  of  the  Bible  witli  the  church's 
teaching  concerning  it,  he  can  not  fail  to  lament  that  such  oppor- 
tunities are  so  rare  and  so  inadequately  seized.  Only  a  man  of 
balanced  thinking,  a  man  accustomed  to  choose  his  words  with 
caution,  is  adapted  to  that  work.  The  man  who  delights  to  startle 
his  hearers  can  not  fulfil  the  need.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  the 
faculties  of  our  seminaries  to  admit  that  not  all  of  their  members 
are  wholly  adequate  for  the  purpose 

"We  recall  an  answer  made  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Prof. 
Thomas  Richey  to  an  attack  made  upon  our  theological  professors 
for  their  silence  in  the  world  of  letters.  They  think,  he  replied, 
but  their  salaries  are  inadequate  to  enable  them  to  publish  their 
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thoughts.  There  is  much  truth  in  this.  Theological  books  sel- 
dom or  never  pay  their  way  in  the  world,  particularly  where  the 
handicap  of  American  birth— for  such  it  still  is  among  theologians 
— limits  the  sale  outside  of  this  country,  and  even  within  it. 

"We  must  make  posts  adapted  to  lives  of  study,  and  must  pro- 
vide not  only  for  the  living  of  students  to  till  those  posts  but  also 
for  the  publication  of  their  books,  before  we  can  hope  to  have 
American  theological  scholarship  on  an  equality  with  that  of 
England  and  Germany." 


FOR   CONSISTENCY  IN   LIFE  AND  LAW 

TO  live  by  the  law  or  change  it  is  an  ideal  that  civic  reformers 
are  trying  to  enforce  in  our  large  cities.  While  New  York 
has,  temporarily  at  least,  settled  its  Sunday  question  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Doull  ordinance,  Chicago  is  still  in  the  throes  of  a  strug- 
gle. In  New  York  the  question  pertains  to  entertainments;  in 
Chicago  to  saloons.  New  York  will  be  permitted  to  listen  to 
"sacred  or  educational,  vocal  or  instrumental  concerts,  lectures, 
addresses,  recitations,  and  singing,  provided  that  such  entertain- 
ments shall  be  given  in  such  manner  as  not  to  disturb  the  public 
peace  or  amount  to  a  serious  interruption  of  the  repose  and  relig- 
ious liberty  of  the  community."  The  above  authorization  issecured 
by  legal  enactment,  and  comes  about  by  agitation  which  aimed  to 
make  Sunday  observance,  whatever  form  it  might  take,  corre- 
spond with  the  law.  A  discrepancy  in  this  respect  has  long  been 
a  reproach  to  Chicago  touching  the  opening  or  closing  of  her 
saloons  on  Sunday.  For  thirty  years  a  wide-open  policy  has  been 
in  operation  in  distinct  opposition  to  the  State  law,  and  successive 
mayors  have  been  elected  on  the  understanding  that  the  law  will 
be  regarded  as  a  dead  letter.  All  saloons  have  "remained  open  on 
equal  terms,"  says  The  Outlook  (New  York),  "without  suspicion 
of  special  pull  '  or  blackmail,  as  is  often  the  case  where  laws  are 
not  enforced."  The  Outlook  goes  further  into  the  conditions  there 
existing  in  these  words  : 

"All  candidates  for  Mayor,  except  the  prohibition  nominees, 
have  announced  that  they  would  not  enforce  the  law  requiring 
Sunday-closing  of  saloons.  Even  the  so-called  reform  candidates 
have  followed  the  same  practise,  and  the  principal  newspapers 
have  acquiesced  in  the  policy.  Peculiarly  enough,  the  present 
closing  movement  seems  to  have  been  stimulated  largely  by  the 
efforts  of  the  believers  in  Sunday  saloons  to  secure  the  legaliza- 
tion of  the  custom.  That  alone,  however,  might  not  have  been 
sufficient  but  for  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  opposition 
that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  everywhere  for  more  restrictions 
on  the  liquor  business.  Chicago  has  a  large  population  of  foreign 
parentage  which  regards  restrictions  upon  liquor-drinking  as  inter- 
ference with  personal  liberty.  This  element,  however,  or  at  least 
a  large  portion  of  it,  is  not  lawless  in  its  instincts.  It  chafed  at 
the  taunts  of  the  prohibitionists  that  it  was  a  law-defying  element. 
Consequently,  when  the  Chicago  Charter  Convention  was  framing 
a  draft  of  a  charter  for  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  key-note  of  which 
was  municipal  home  rule,  the  United  Societies,  representing  largely 
citizens  of  foreign  descent,  asked  that  the  charter  provide  forborne 
rule  on  the  Sunday  question.  The  Charter  Convention  approved 
a  bill  vesting  in  the  City  Council  the  power  to  say  whether  or  not 
saloons  should  be  open  or  closed  in  Chicago  on  Sunday.  The 
legislature,  however,  refused  to  pass  this  particular  bill.  Conse- 
quently the  United  Societies,  as  a  means  of  showing  their  power, 
fought  the  approval  of  the  charter  by  the  electorate  on  a  referen- 
dum vote.  The  charter  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority,  and  tin 
United  Societies  were  undoubtedly  an  important  factor  in  procur- 
ing" that  result.  The  demonstration  of  power,  however,  offended 
elements  favorable  to  the  new  charter." 

As  a  result  of  the  prominence  given  the  subject,  The  Outlook 
continues.  "Arthur  Burrage  Farwell  and  his  associates  of  the  Law 
and  Order  League  seemingly  found  more  powerful  support  than 
heretofore  for  their  latest  effort  to  bring  about  Sunday  closing." 
To  quote  further : 

'The  Mayor,  Mr.  Busse,  still   refuses  to  be  a  party  to  the  move- 


ment lor  Sunday  closing,  altho  he  was  one  of  those  who  resented 
the  activity  of  the  United  Societies  in  opposition  to  the  new  char- 
ter, but  the  Sunday  closers  are  counting  upon  the  support  of  thfc 
State's  Attorney.  John  J.  Jlealy.  Evidence  lias  been  gathered  and 
arrests  have  bei  ,      Meanwhile   the   saloons  continue  to  re- 

main open  and  the  saloon-keepers  are  presenting  united  opposition 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  They  say  the  act  in  question  is 
obsolete  in  Chicago,  in  some  parts  of  Illinois  outside  of  Chicago 
it  is  enforced  and  in  some  not.  The  arrested  saloon-keepers  will 
demand  jury  trials  in  each  case,  and  they  insist  that  juries  will  not 
ict.  It  is  also  (  ontended  that  if  Mr.  1  lealy  joins  in  the  vigor- 
prosecution  of  these  cases,  Cook  County  will  have  another 
State's  attorney  alter  the  election  of  next  November.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  Sunday  saloon  say  they  demand  only  the  observance 
ol  law.  Many  citizens  of  Chicago,  regardless  of  theirviews  on  the 
Sunday  saloon,  approve  the  fundamental  proposition  of  the  United 
Societies — that  Chicago  should  be  given  home  rule  on  this  ques- 
tion. If  it  be  true  that  local  sentiment  in  Chicago  is  against  .Sun- 
da)  closing,  they  say,  the  Sunday  question  is  bound  to  be  a  dis- 
turbing factor  in  politics  so  long  as  the  State  law  remains  on  the 
books  unmodified.  If  Chicago  were  given  home  rule,  it  would 
then  be  expected  to  enforce  whatever  regulations  might  be  im- 
posed. Many  persons  think  that  more  restrictions  would  be  ] 
sible  under  the  operation  of  the  home-rule  principle  than  will  fol- 
low the  attempt  to  enforce  a  State  law  at  variance  with  local  public 
sentiment.  All  agree  that  the  present  situation,  under  which  city 
officials  deliberately  fail  to  enforce  the  law,  is  demoralizing." 


RELIGIOUS  PIRACY 

TS  it  right  for  exponents  of  Judaism  to  steal?  This  question  is 
-^  asked  by  a  writer  for  the  Jewish  press  who  complains  that 
"there  are  a  dozen  or  more  of  English-Jewish  (sometimes  it  is 
Jewish-English,)  weekly  newspapers  in  this  country — all  exponents 
of  Judaism  and  Jewish  ideals — that  thrive  on  theft."  As  the  jour- 
nals concerned  are  religious  publications,  their  replies  should  form 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  literature  of  ethics,  or  the  ethics  of 
literature.  It  is  not  against  eclectic  journalism,  where  borrowings 
are  made  and  credit  given  to  the  source  that  the  writer  inveighs. 
This  is  a  recognizably  legitimate  department  of  journalistic  proce- 
dure. What  he  complains  of  is  that  entire  articles  are  reproduced 
with  no  credit  given  to  the  paper  that  originally  printed  them,  and 
no  emolument  offered  to  the  author  who  wrote  them.  A  large 
number  of  the  papers  against  which  he  brings  his  charges,  are,  he 
declares,  edited  by  rabbis.  We  read  in  The  American  Hebrew 
(New  York): 

"It  has  never  been  made  entirely  clear  that  the  publishers  of 
these  papers  not  only  ignore  the  real  activities  and  aspirations  of 
Jewry,  but  that  they  add  insult  to  injury  by  robbing  Jewish  writers 
who  are  endeavoring  to  do  useful  work  for  the  Jewish  people,  of 
the  products  of  their  brains,  and  by  parading  stolen  goods  as  their 
own  property.  It  might  almost  be  made  a  rule  that  the  best  arti- 
cles published  in  the  average  Jewish  newspapers  are  stolen  from 
other  publications,  and  thus  not  only  Jewish  men  following  a  pre- 
carious profession,  but  well-meaning  and  earnest  publishers  en- 
gaged in  a  hazardous  business,  are  continually  deprived  of  the  work 
of  their  hands  and  minds." 

The  effect  of  this  practise,  the  writer  points  out.  is  to  discourage 
literary  talent  within  the  race  from  devoting  itself  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  Jewish  ideas  and  Jewish  ideals  because  there  is  no  support 
offered  to  them  from  the  organs  of  Jewish  thought  in  this  country. 
A  considerable  number  of  nun.  he  says,  "who  could  do  most  im- 
portant work  for  the  Jewish  people,  are  driven  away  from  us.  and 
are  forced  to  give  their  best  efforts  to  ('.entiles  or  to  the  (ientil  • 
press  and  periodicals,  and  to  engage  in  work  which  interests  them 
least,  and  hampers  and  thwarts  the  talent  which  they  posse  — 
Further : 

"  I  speak  in  the  name  of  a  number  of  men  who  could  and  would 
do  beneficent,  uplifting,  and  significant  work  in  the  exposition  of 
Judaism  and  Jewish  ideals;  in  the  expression  of  Jewish  thought 
and  Jewish  aspirations;    but   such  is  the  make-up  of  our  press  oi 
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to-day  that  there  is  no  room  for  these  men.  I  know  of  a  score  of 
men  who  have  by  these  circumstances  been  diverted  to  other  pro- 
fessions which  are  tless  congenial  to  them,  and  in  which  they  can 
never  do  the  good  which  they  might  have  done  for  a  wholesome 
and  honest  Jewish  press.  Three  score  of  men,  and  as  many  more 
as  could  be  attracted  and  encouraged  to  enter  the  profession,  would 
not  have  been  too  many  to  employ  if  this  great  American  Jewry 
really  had  a  press  to  interpret  and  represent  the  interests  of  Jews 
and  Judaism.  Time  and  again  have  young  men,  who  are  interested 
in  Jewish  matters,  come  to  me  to  seek  my  advice  in  regard  to  their 
desire  to  enter  journalism  by  taking  up  work  for  the  Jewish-English 
press.  In  every  case  I  have  been  forced  to  say  that  there  is  no 
room  for  any  one  as  far  as  the  Jewish-English  press  was  concerned  ; 
that  only  three  or  four  out  of  all  the  papers  in  the  country  paid  for 
material  sent  them,  and  that  most  of  these  paid  at  ridiculously  low 
rates;  and  without  wishing  to  indulge  in  any  profanity,  I  had  to  tell 
every  one  of  my  young  friends  to  go  to  the  goyim  [the  gentile].  As 
I  still  do  most  of  my  work  for  the  goyim,  I  can  afford  to  raise  this 
protest  against  the  Jews.  Now  that  two  of  my  articles  are  all  at 
once  stolen  by  the  esteemed  paper  of  the  Pacific  slope,  I  do  not 
think  things  can  be  made  any  worse.  But  I  would  raise  this 
protest  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  were." 


THE  "YELLOW  PERIL"  OF  MATERIALISM 

1\  /TERESHKOVSKIJ,  the  Russian  writer,  viewing  European 
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life  through  Russian  spectacles,  sees  there  a  "yellow  peril.' 


It  is  the  materialism  of  the  "bourgeoisie  "  which  has  killed  all  be- 
lief in -God  and  substituted  an  unspiritual  positivism.  It  is  "yel- 
low "  because  it  reproduces  a  stage  of  the  condition  into  which  the 
Chinese  have  developed.  Mr.  S.  C.  de  Soissons,  interpreting  this 
Russian's  ideas  in  The  Contemporary  Review  (London,  Decem- 
ber), shows  us  what  Mereshkovskij  calls  "the  threatening  boor," 
that  is,  "the  image  presented  by  John  Stuart  Mill  for  England,  by 
Herzen  for  Russia  and  for  Europe,  the  triumph  of  the  mass  of 
mediocrity,  the  absolute  preponderance  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the 
'Chinese  Wall,'  as  Mereshkovskij  calls  it."  Mill  and  Herzen,  ac- 
cording to  the  Russian,  "did  not  perceive  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
tragic  realization  of  mediocrity."  '  That  cause  is  declared  to  be 
"positivism,"  "the  only  object  of  contemporary  European  culture," 
the  tendency  of  which  Mereshkovskij  deems  to  be  "the  annihilation 
of  all  the  religions  of  the  past." 

Mr.  De  Soissons  thinks  that  Mereshkovskij  shows  ignorance  of 
Western  conditions.  "  To  many  of  us  in  England  and  America,"  he 
observes,  the  "bourgeoisie  "  represents  "not  the  curse  of  material- 
ism, but  the  mainstay  of  religious  faith  and  the  nursery  of  culture." 
It  is,  however,  he  thinks,  of  service  to  us  to  know  how  a  cultivated 
Russian  feels  about  his  country  apart  from  its  political  struggles. 
Acting,  then,  the  part  of  interpreter,  he  declares  that  to  Meresh- 
kovskij the  creed  that  only  those  things  accessible  to  the  senses 
have  real  existence,  if  continued  to  be  held  by  Europe,  will  land 
her  where  China  now  stands.  Under  the  teaching  of  Laotse  and 
Confucius,  the  Chinese  are  become  "perfect  yellow-faced  positiv- 
ists."  The  Europeans  he  deems  "white-faced  Chinamen."  Chris- 
tianity has  still  "a  certain,  tho  doubtful  importance"  for  Europe. 
It  at  least  tends  to  prevent  "the  final  crystallization  of  the  bour- 
geoisie in  Europe,  and  for  this  reason  European  positivism  will 
never  be  able  to  become  organically  united  with  the  spirit  of  the 
people  as  it  is  among  the  yellow  races."  "The  concord  which 
formerly  united  nations  in  the  name  of  an  idea  is  gone."  Becom- 
ing specific  he  adds : 

"The  great  anchorites  of  thought,  such  as  Ibsen,  Nietzsche, 
Flaubert,  lost  their  nobility  the  moment  they  left  the  individual 
sphere  and  touched  social  problems.  Ibsen  alone  exprest  in  the 
most  sincere  way  his  position  toward  the  world  when  he  said  that 
he  was  'the  people's  foe,' while  the  so-called  people's  friends,  such 
as  Lassalle,  Engel,  and  Marx,  preaching  Socialism,  do  not  suc- 
ceed, practically  or  theoretically,  in  staying  the  danger  of  the  New 
China." 


Mereshkovskij,  turning  to  his  own  country,  sees  light  in  a  Chris- 
tian regeneration  and  thus  apostrophizes  the  cultured  young  men  : 

"Dear  Russian  youths!  You  are  noble,  honest,  and  sincere. 
You  are  our  hope,  the  salvation  and  the  future  of  Russia.  Why 
are  your  faces  always  sad?  Why  are  your  eyes  cast  down? 
Brighten  up,  smile,  raise  your  heads,  look  the  Evil  One  straight  in 
the  face.  Be  not  afraid  of  the  old  stupid  devil  of  political  reac- 
tion. Be  not  afraid  of  any  freedom,  neither  of  external  and  social 
nor  internal  and  personal  freedom,  for  without  the  latter  the  former 
is  impossible.  Be  afraid  of  one  thing  only— of  slavery ;  and  chiefly 
of  its  worse  species,  the  slavery  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and,  what  is 
still  worse,  the  slavery  of  the  peasantry  ;  for  a  slave  who  becomes 
a  lord  is  a  boor,  and  a  boor  having  become  a  lord  is  the  Evil  One, 
not  the  old  ana  fantastic  devil,  but  the  new  and  true  devil,  the 
future  prince  of  this  world,  the  coming  boor." 

After  having  given  a  very  quaint  characterization  of  the  "boor," 
Mereshkovskij  concludes : 

"The  way  of  salvation  is  only  one,  and  that  is  the  universal  idea, 
uniting  three  principles  :  the  idea  of  nobleness  and  freedom,  the 
religious  and  social  idea,  and  the  idea  of  religious  regeneration. 
The  line  of  thought  begun  by  the  cultured  class,  by  the  examples 
of  Novikoff,  Karazin,  Chaadajeff,  by  the  Martinists  and  other  mys- 
tics of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, is  the  best  proof  that  the  source  of  freedom  for  Russia  is 
religion.  The  road  for  the  cultured  class,  as  well  as  for  the  whole 
of  Russia,  is  the  road  to  Christ.  Not  against  Christ,  but  with 
Christ  toward  freedom.  Christ  will  free  the  world,  and  nobody 
but  Christ.  With  Christ  against  slavery,  the  bourgeoisie,  and  boor- 
ishness.  The  coming  boor  can  be  vanquished  only  by  the  coming 
Christ." 


COOPERATIVE  MISSIONARY  SERVICE 

1\  /T ISSIONARY  service  is  the  especial  bond  of  unity  with 
-!■»  J-  which  the  Presbyterian  Federation  has  sealed  its  organiza- 
tion. This  Federation,  the  popular  name  for  the  "  Council  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  America  Holding  the  Presbyterian  Sys- 
tem," held  its  first  session  in  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  New 
York,  December  3-4.  It  is  composed  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church — four  of 
the  'seven  denominations  that  were  signatories  to  the  earlier 
"Charlotte  articles  of  agreement."  The  del  agates  of  the  new  body 
decided  that  they  must  define  a  sphere  for  useful  work  if  they  were 
to  vindicate  the  existence  of  their  organization.  As  given  in  The 
Interior  (Chicago),  missionary  service  was  the  activity  chosen. 
We  read : 

"Two  committees  were  appointed — one  on  cooperation  in  foreign 
missions,  the  other  on  cooperation  in  home  missions.  These  com- 
mittees brought  in  very  strong  reports,  which  were  reenforced  by  a 
series  of  remarkable  addresses  under  which  the  area  of  tasks  'that 
can  better  be  done  unitedly  than  separately  '  continually  widened 
before  the  very  eyes  of  the  delegates.  In  foreign  missions  joint 
action  was  proposed  in  the  maintenance  of  colleges,  theological 
schools,  and  hospitals,  in  the  preparation  and  circulation  of  Chris- 
tian literature  in  native  languages,  in  public  protest  against  the 
immoral  influence  of  many  commercial  representatives  in  non- 
Christian  lands,  and  especially  in  the  now  almost  wholly  neglected 
ministry  to  the  English-speaking  populace  of  the  port  cities  of 
missionary  countries.  In  home  missions,  conferences  among  the 
denominational  boards  on  similar  features  of  their  work  were  rec- 
ommended. Joint  publication  of  literature — especially  Sunday- 
school  periodicals — was  recommended  as  practicable  economy. 
Warning  was  voiced  against  the  danger  of  multiplying  duplicate 
agencies  in  Sunday-school  missionary  work.  The  subject  of  young 
people's  nurture  was  marked  as  an  important  theme  of  conference 
and  combined  advance.  But  the  most  emphatic  and  as  well  the  most 
important  principle  which  the  Federation  adopted  under  this  head 
was  its  record  of  the  conviction  that  the  'principle  of  cooperation 
should  be  applied  as  far  as  possible  to  work  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  our  country.'  A  permanent  committee  on  work  for  colored 
people  was  named  besides  the  one  on  general  home  missions." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


THE  CANT  OF  LITERATURE 

MR.  H.  G.  WELLS  declares  that  literature  is  doomed  and 
that  journalism  will  be  its  substitute.  Along  with  this 
statement,  the  distinguished  English  novelist,  in  speaking  recently 
before  the  Institute  of  Journalists  in  London,  lamented  the  fate 
which  prevented  him  from  calling  himself  a  journalist.  All  good 
literature  he  declared  to  be  a  form  of  journalism,  made  for  the 
hour  and  destined  according  to  normal  laws  of  life  and  literature 
to  disappear  with  the  hour.     He 


protested  against  the  blind  wor- 
ship of  a  dead  past,  calling  it  a 
sort  of  "  cant  of  the  day  "  to  ex- 
plain the  worthlcssness  of  the 
present  as  contrasted  with  the 
greatness  of  a  day  that  is  gone. 
As  reported  by  The  Daily  News 
(London)  Mr.  Wells  averred 
that  he  could  see  no  difference 
between  literature  and  journal- 
ism beyond  the  fact  that  "jour- 
nalism does  not  pretend  to  im- 
mortality, and  literature  does." 
He  goes  on : 

"Journalism  deals  with  cur- 
rent reality  in  terms  of  current 
thought,  and  it  appeals  immedi- 
ately to  living  and  acting  read- 
ers. In  my  opinion  this  is  ex- 
actly what  the  novelist  does. 
What  is  the  typist,  the  city  clerk, 
or  the  self-educated  working- 
man  to  make  of  lien  Jonson  or 
'The  Faerie  Queene'?  "  He  has 
not  the  capacity  to  deal  with 
these  subjects.  He  asks  for 
intellectual  bread,  and  you  give 
him  a  fossil.  Presently  when 
the  working  classes  come  to  us 
to  know  what  they  shall  read  we 
shall  tell  them  to  read  journal- 
ism, the  book  of  the  hour,  the 
day,   and  the   week ;  then  they 

may  get  rid  of  the  terrible  irony  of  the  present  day.  Literature  or 
classics  are  things  of  the  past.  We  no  longer  produce  them.  The 
industry  has  died  out." 

These  are  hard  sayings,  comments  The  Daily  News  editorially, 
"directed  against  the  prevalent  advice  bestowed  at  the  opening  of 
free  libraries  or  literary  societies.  Here  youth  aspirant  is  urged  to 
read  nothing  but  that  which  has  been  justified  by  time.  The  ephem- 
eral drops  away  ;  the  permanent  and  valuable  remains.  The  dead 
lion  is  better  than  the  living  dog."  Such  advice  The  Daily  News 
brands  as  composed  of  "cant  "  and  "mischief."     It  says  further : 

"  The  starvation  of  the  present  author  is  perhaps  the  least  un- 
fortunate of  the  consequences  of  following  such  advice,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  regrettable.  Bishop  Creighton  once  advised  no  one 
to  read  any  book  that  was  not  at  least  ten  years  old.  Had  that 
advice  been  accepted,  every  modern  author,  good  and  bad  alike, 
would  be  knocking  at  the  workhouse  door.  But  the  plea  for  'mod- 
ernism '  rests  upon  securer  foundations  than  the  welfare  of  the 
author.  'Presently,1  says  Mr.  Wells,  'when  the  working  classes 
come  to  us  to  know  what  they  shall  read,  we  shall  tell  them  to  read 
journalism,  the  book  of  the  hour,  the  day,  and  the  week  ;  then  they 
may  get  rid  of  the  terrible  intellectual  irony  of  the  present  day." 
So  far  from  declaring  that  no  books  should  be  read  less  than  ten 
years  old,  it  would  be  safer  to  advise  that  no  books  should  be  read 
of  a  greater  age.  That  is  an  extravagant  overstatement.  But 
underlying  it  is  a  fundamental  truth.  Literature  is  not  an  intel- 
lectual treat  or  relaxation,  to  which  men  and  women  can  withdraw 


H.    G.    WELLS     IN     HIS    STUDY 


This  English  novelist  asserts  that  he  can  see  no  difference  between  literature 
and  journalism  beyond  the  fact  that  "  journalism  does  not  pretend  to  immortal- 
ity and  literature  does." 


as  to  some  decorated  and  scented  garden,  from  the  baffling  enig- 
mas of  an  inscrutable  present.  Literature  is  a  vital  element  in 
that  present ;  strong  and  compelling  and  terribly  alive.  Its  laugh 
has  shaken  down  ancient  kingdoms.  Its  lamentations  have  driven 
strong  men  into  battle.  Its  trumpet  call  has  sounded  over  the  dry 
bones  of  dead  creeds  and  causes,  and  roused  them  into  sudden  life 
again.  No  present  study  of  the  effect  of  great  movements  upon 
the  dead  generations  can  accomplish  these  miracles.  Every  age 
must  face  and  solve  its  own  problems.  Every  age  must  rediscover 
the  ancient  sanities  of  man's  existence.     Every  second  of  time  sees 

a    whole    universe    created,    a 
whole  universe  destroyed. 

"That  is  why,  altho  in  one 
sense  great  literature  is  immor- 
tal, in  another  great  literature 
can  provide  no  kind  of  assist- 
ance beyond  the  age  which 
called  it  into  being.  Some  of 
the  larger  problems  of  life  have 
been  discust  and  settled  for  all 
time.  Philosophic  skepticism 
has  nothing  to  add — after  three 
thousand  years — to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Book  of  Job.  The 
irony  of  human  life  will  never 
find  more  complete  expression 
than  in  the  later  Greek  tragedy. 
The  combined  bewilderment 
and  acceptance  of  life's  good 
and  evil  things  which  is  the  se- 
cret of  all  Humanism — a  min- 
gling of  enjoyment,  tolerance, 
and  compassion — will  never  be 
more  adequately  summarized 
than  in  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare. But  in  another  and 
equally  real  significance,  all 
great  literature  can  provide  no 
kind  of  help  for  an  age  to  which 
that  literature  is  a  stranger. 
Never  before  has  been  met  that 
unique  combination  of  forces 
which  is  driving  the  present  into 
the  future — which  is  compelling 
to-day  to  become  yesterday.  In 
that  sense  a  live  journalist  is 
better  than  a  dead  classic.  The 
modern  novel  is  a  revelation  of  a  new  age  to  a  new  man."  » 

The  "terrible  intellectual  irony"  of  to-day  is  the  overshadowing 
element  in  the  present  situation,  says  this  writer.  The  bewilder- 
ment of  mind  that  besets  the  modern  man  is  shown  in  these  words  : 

"Man  is  curiously  confused  as  to  his  position,  his  purpose,  and 
his  goal.  He  is  in  doubt  about  religion  and  ultimate  things.  He 
is  in  doubt  about  social  organization  and  the  newer  ideals  which 
proclaim  a  more  rational  social  justice.  He  is  in  doubt  about  the 
best  method  of  living  out  his  little  space  of  days ;  now  piling  up 
riches,  now  moved  with  a  sudden  revolt  against  them,  like  a  child 
satiated  with  excess  of  sweetmeats  and  playthings.  Sometimes  he 
is  convinced  that  he  has  nearly  solved  secrets  which  will  render 
him  equal  to  the  fabled  immortals.  Sometimes  he  is  saddened  by 
the  knowledge  that  all  his  'vast  kingdom  '  will  soon  be  exchanged 
for  'a  little  grave.'  For  so  troublous  a  time,  expression  and  guid- 
ance can  only  be  obtained  from  those  who  have  lived  with  it,  felt 
its  feverish  pulses,  shared  in  those  maladies  which  are  sapping  its 
strength,  rejoiced  in  the  elements  which  have  given  it  renewed 
courage  for  the  unending  combat.  This  is  the  literature  of  the 
age  ;  the  journalism — despised  by  many  good  men — the  'popular  ' 
novelists  condemned  because  they  are  popular;  the  work  which  is 
concerned,  not  with  all  time  and  all  existence,  but  with  the  aston- 
ishing panorama  of  miracle  which  is  revealed  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1907.  And  this  is  the  literature  which  no  man  of  any- 
class  can  afford  to  neglect  if  he  too  desires  to  play  no  ignoble 
part  in  the  immediate  direction  of  the  present  toward  no  ig- 
noble end." 
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THE  CENSOR  SUSTAINED 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  literary  atmosphere  of  London  was  full 
-^  *•  of  electric  sparks  struck  out  by  the  censor  of  plays.  Two 
new  dramas,  one  by  Mr.  Granville  Barker  and  one  by  Mr.  Edward 
Garnett,  were  refused  the  sanction  necessary  to  public  production. 
Forthwith  the  censor  was  condemned  on  many  sides.  Now.  Mr. 
Barker's  play.  "Waste,"  has  had  a  private  performance  by  the 
Stage  Society,  to  which  the  critics  were  invited,  and  the  censor  has 
been  sustained,  tho  it  would  seem  from  the  critical  comment  in  the 
press  that   what  England  has  is  a  censor  of  ideas  as  well  as  of 

plays.  The  supporters  of 
the  censor  imagine  his 
ground  of  objection  to  be 
the  class  of  ideas  that  Mr. 
Barker  makes  use  of.  and 
in  this  respect  they  very 
generally  approve  of  his 
action.  "  The  most  signi- 
ficant of  all  public  tributes 
to  the  play."  says  77/ e 
Daily  Chronicle  (Eon- 
don)  in  its  review  (  f  the 
performance,  "was  the 
mere  fact  that  tho  every- 
body had  come  with  some- 
thing of  a  petty  curiosity 
to  find  out  what  the  little 
matter  might  be  to  which 
the  censor  objected,  all 
question  of  Ids  part  in  the 
matter  was  forgotten  by 
the  end  of  the  afternoon. 
There  is  no  vestige  of  pru- 
riency or  of  appeal  to  the 
It   is    all    thought -deep 


G.    A.    HKDFORD. 


The  British  censor  of  plays,  whose  office  the 
Prime  Minister  was  petitioned  by  seventy 
leading  literary  men  to  abolish. 


lowest  appetites  in  the  whole  tragedy 
conviction,  an  appeal  purely  to  the  intellect  and  to  the  sense  of 
tears  in  human  things."  Thus  ddes  The  Chronicle  indicate  the 
heart  of  the  matter  without  indulging  in  any  judgment  :  but  the 
critic  of  The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (Lon- 
don) complains  of  the  "brutality  and  frankness"  of  the  play,  and 
adds  : 

"  Let  me  say  at  once  that  the  brutality  and  frankness  are  in  the 
theme,  the  idea  itself,  not  in  the  treatment  or  the  expression  of 
them.  There  is  restraint  in  them.  But  they  are  not  fitted  for 
stage  representation — the  censor  was  quite  right  there." 

The  play  as  summarized  by  the  critic  of  The  Chronicle  is  this  : 

"Its  chief  character  is  a  comparatively  young  politician,  named 
Trebell,  barrister  bj  profession,  who  has 'sharpened  himself  as  a 
•weapon  '  for  Disestablishment,  and  that  alone.  With  this  end  in 
view  he  is  prepared  to  join  any  party.  He  grows  disgusted  with 
the  Liberals  because  they  would  use  the  church's  money  for  their 
own  schemes — including  old-age  pensions.  So  he  consents  to  join 
a  Tory  cabinet,  solely  to  bring  in  a  Disestablishment  hill,  and  is 
accepted  at  first  with  open  arms,  as  carrying  with  him  the  non- 
conformist vote. 

"Into  this  political  intrigue,  however,  is  woven  an  unfortunate 
scandal.  Trebell,  whose  moral  views  are,  in  his  own  conscience, 
honorable,  but  on  principle  antimatrimonial,  has  been  carrying  on 
a  careless,  cynical  flirtation  with  a  flighty  grass-widow.  <  )ne  night 
her  seductions  get  the  better  of  him.  She  makes  him  kiss  her.  and 
the  curtain  falls  upon  him  carrying  her  into  the  garden. 

"By  the  next  act  she  has  found  that  she  is  going  to  be  a  mother, 
and  afterward  we  learn  that  wholly  against  Trebell's  advice  she 
has  undergone  an  illegal  operation  and  has  died  from  the  effects. 
There  follows  a  kind  of  cabinet  meeting — involving  a  long  moral 
and  political  discussion  of  quite  overwhelming  intricacy  and 
candor — in  which  Trebell's  future  colleagues  decide  what  they  shall 
do  in  view  of  the  inevitable  scandal.  They  send  for  the  lady's 
husband,  who  -  to  say  nothing.     So  the  scandal  can  be 


hushed  up,  but  for  an  accumulation  of  reasons  they  decide  that 
Trebell  must  go. 

"As  for  Tit-hell,  he  spends  a  night  of  agonized  thought  in  his 
study,  and  finally  shoots  himself.  But  his  suicide  is  not  for  fear 
of  public  shame  or  disappointment  at  political  defeat.  It  is 
through  his  sense  of  the  barrenness  of  brains.  Tho  immensely 
clever  and  immensely  successful,  he  has  been  'wasted.'  apparentlv 
by  the  mere  accident  of  half-an-hour's  infatuation  and  of  a  legal 
enactment,  but  really  for  lack  of  common  love,  for  lack  of  the  sim- 
ple human  communion  that  is  necessary  to  the  fatherhood  alike  of 
children  and  of  ideas." 

The  episode  in  which  Trebell  reveals  his  craving  for  paternity 
"  is  ill-conceived,  and  does  not  go  with  the  rest  of  Trebell's  charac- 
ter." says  -Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  in  The  Daily  News  (London). 
"Xor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  it  should  be  shown  on  the  stage. 
If  the  censor  prohibited  the  play  for  this  scene  alone  he  was  justi- 
fied." Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley,  writing  in  the  London  Times,  is  more 
hatic.     Thus : 


"  For  our  part  we  have  no  hesitation  in  approving  the  censor's 
decision.  The  subject-matter  of  'Waste,'  together  with  the  sincere 
realism  with  which  it  is  treated,  makes  it.  in  our  judgment,  wholly 
unfit  for  performance  under  ordinary  conditions  before  a  miscel- 
laneous public  of  various  ages,  moods,  and  standards  of  intelli- 
gence. While  we  gratefully  recognize  the  artistic  value  of  the 
play,  we  would  remind  Mr.  Barker,  as  well  as  his  brother  authors 
who  are  clamoring  just  now  for  a  'free  '  stage,  that  questions  of  art 
are  one  thing,  and  questions  of  public  policy  and  expediency  are 
another  thing.  Let  them  take  Sancho  1'anza's  advice,  and  be- 
ware of  mixing  up  cabbages  and  baskets." 


REVIVAL  OF  FLORID  SINGING 

^HE  London  triumphs  of  lime.  Tetrazzini  illustrate,  according 
*■  to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  the  immortality  of  art  in  gen- 
eral and  of  florid  singing  in  particular.  "She  has  proved  once 
more,  if  it  needed  proving,"  that  journal  asserts,  "that  florid  sing- 
ing is  a  natural  and  indeed  a  beautiful  thing,  and  has  proved  also, 
what  might  be  proved  by  scratching  beneath  the  surface  of  dead 
art  anywhere,  that  if  we  understood  it  rightly,  it  would  not  be  half 
so  dead  to  us  as  it  is."  Florid  singing,  such  as  the  operas  of  the 
old  Italian  school  provided  us,  has  seemed  dead  or  at  least  mori- 
bund. After  these  came  Wagnerian  and  post-Wagnerian  opera. 
Last  year  Puccini,  with  the  modern  Italians,  held  our  stage.  Al- 
ready this  year  modern  French  opera,  with  Massenet,  Gharpentier. 
and  promises  of  Debussy,  excite  the  interest  of  music-lovers. 
These  are  all  far  enough  away  from  the  early  Italians  ;  but  the 
coming  6f  the  Tetrazzini  will  complete  the  circle  with  a  return  to 
the  old  gods.  It  seems  after  all  to  depend  more  upon  the  individ- 
ual singer  than  upon  the  vehicle.  It  is  manifest,  77/^  Guardian 
comments  further  upon  the  Italian  prima  donna,  "that  there  is  no 
scope  for  her  abilities  in  Wagnerian  or  post-Wagnerian  opera,  and, 
guided  probably  by  kinship  of  temperament,  she  has  got  over  the 
difficulty,  so  far  as  she  herself  is  concerned,  by  a  triumphant  re- 
course to  what  we  had  come  to  regard  as  an  effete  type  of  Italian 
opera."  One  who  can  sing  the  florid  music  of  "  La  Traviata  "  with 
"tears  in  her  voice  "  and  give  the  E  in  alt  without  stepping  out  of 
character  or  seeming  to  be  performing  a  feat  in  singing,  has  re- 
vealed'new  possibilities  in  an  old  art.  Of  that  art  the  writer  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Florid  singing,  or  singing  on  vowel  sounds  only,  is  in  fact  so 
natural  and  beautiful  that  there  can  be  no  true  legato  singing  whose 
consonants  separate  the  vowels.  Those  who  would  defend  it  are 
not,  therefore,  driven  to  defend  every  opera  that  a  Tetrazzini  sings  ; 
but  to  condemn  florid  vocalization  is  to  condemn  Bach,  Handel. 
Haydn,  and  Mozart,  and.  in  a  less  degree,  Gluck,  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  and  a  host  of  other  composers 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  To  shout  for  the  later  Italians 
against  Wagner,  or  contrariwise,  is  like  barking  overagulf.  They 
are  the  results  of  tendencies,  not  the  cause  of  them.  The  root  of 
the  difference  between  them  lies  deep,  lor  the  connection  between 
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vocalization  and  words  is  so  far  from  being  inevitable  that  it  is 
difficult  to  bring  about  or  maintain  it.  When  Du  Maurier  made 
Trilby  vocalize  one  of  Chopin's  Impromptus  he  adopted  the  only 
way  he  could  make  her  vocalize  and  be  a  modern  romantic. 
Florid  vocalization  is  hardly  a  way  of  expressing  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  words  at  all.  It  acts  on  words  in  much  the  same  way  as 
repetition  does,  expounding  them  and  setting  them  in  different 
lights.  To  do  this  with  the  pained  lyric  with  a  strong  personal 
note  would  as  a  rule  be  insufferable.  In  the  days  of  the  intimate 
Elizabethan  lyric,  music  as  we  understand  it  was  only  in  its  in- 
fancy. As  poetry  became  artificial  vocal  music  became  florid, 
and  the  two  went  together  naturally  enough.  For  the  musical  ex- 
position of  words  of  an  ornate,  artificial  type  no  musical  form 
could  ever  be  more  fitting  than  the  old  aria.  As  poetry  became 
natural  again  the  difficulty  of  combination  began  to  be  felt.  First 
(duck  and  gradually  everybody  began  to  theorize  against  the  florid 
style.  It  died  eventually  in  Italy,  the  land  of  beautiful  voices  and 
beautiful  vowel  sounds,  and  it  remains  in  modern  music  only  as 
the  vocalized  refrain,  as  in  Solviegfs  song,  in  'Carmen,'  and  in 
some  of  Rubinstein's  songs.  Until  poetry  becomes  classical  in 
style  once  more,  and  impersonal  in  expression,  the  utmost  effect 
that  a  hundred  Tetrazzinis  could  have  on  composition  would  be  to 
bring  about  the  supply  of  marketable  florid  songs.  The  living 
lyric  or  the  romantic  narrative  poetry  that  Wagner  wrote  must  ever 
tend  in  the  direction  of  melodrama  or  accompanied  speech." 


WILL  WHITTIER'S  FAME  SURVIVE? 

AT  this  hour  stock  is  being  taken  of  the  hostages  given  to  fame 
by  our  Quaker  poet,  Whittier.  Is  his  fame  enduring  and 
upon  what  does  it  rest?  That  question  does  not  bring  forth 
unqualified  answers.  Certainly  his  centenary  has  evoked  recog- 
nition of  a  wide-spread  character.  The  daily  press  particularly 
have  noted  his  birthday,  December  17,  in  a  manner  which  seems 
to  show  that  he  holds  a  place  near  to  the  heart  of  the  man  in  the 
street.  He  is  remembered  for  his  championship  of  the  cause  of 
freedom,  for  his  glorification  of  the  simple  life  of  early  New  Eng- 
land, for  his  fervent  Quaker  piety  ;  but  critical  opinion  is  not  so 
sure  of  him.  With  the  settlement  of  public  questions  in  which  he 
bore  a  hand,  such  as  slavery,  it  is  said  that  interest  in  his  occa- 
sional verse  has  subsided  also. 

Viewing  him  as  a  pure  poet,  criticism,  even  before  his  death, 
wore  "a  supercilious  air,  dwelling  upon  his  perfectly  obvious  limi- 
tations, his  lack  of  finish,  his  defect  of  ear,  and  the  general  crudity 
of  many  of  his  improvisations."  These  things,  says  the  Chicago 
Dial,  have  "obscured  the  critical  vision,  and  prevented  his  entire 
work  from  being  seen  in  its  true  perspective."  But  that  time  of 
patronage  and  depreciation  has  passed,  Tlic  Dial  thinks,  and  our 
eyes  are  turned  in  the  direction  where  "his  qualities  of  positive 
excellence  are  seen  to  be  more  deserving  of  attention."  Some  of 
these  qualities  are  indicated  in  these  words  : 

"He  has  been  variously  compared  to  Crabbe,  Cowper,  and 
Burns,  and  even  to  Tennyson.  The  comparisons  may  not  be  close, 
but  the  fact  that  he  suggests  them  at  all  is  significant.  The  faith- 
ful and  minute  realism  of  his  New  England  descriptive  pieces 
more  than  confirms  the  likeness  with  Crabbe,  and  the  lyrical  qual- 
ity of  Burns,  his  acknowledged  master,  is  echoed  in  many  of  his 
New  England  songs  and  ballads.  It  was  a  Southern  poet,  Paul 
Hayne,  who  spoke  of  his  verse  as  'rythmic  gold,'  and  compared 
him  with  the  poet  of  'The  Task  '  in  this  quatrain  : 

God's  innocent  pensioners  in  the  woodland  dim, 
The  fields,  the  pastures,  know  and  trust  in  him, 
And  in  their  love,  his  lonely  heart  is  blest. 
Our  pure  hale-minded  Cowper  of  the  West. 

"As  for  Tennyson,  if  Whittier  touches  him  at  all,  it  is  upon  the 
idyllic  side,  and  also  in  a  few  rare  flashes  of  spiritual  insight. 
We  have  often  thought  that  the  closing  stanzas  of  'Burning  Drift- 
Wood  '  would  not  suffer  greatly  if  set  in  comparison  even  with  the 
faultless  stanzas  of  'Crossing  the  Bar.'  Here  they  are,  ready  for 
the  touch-stone. 

I  hear  the  solemn  monotone 

Of  waters  calling  unto  me, 

I  know  from  whence  the  airs  have  blown 

That  whisper  of  the  Eternal  Sea. 


As  low  my  fires  of  drift-wood  burn, 
I  hear  that  sea's  deep  sounds  increase, 
And,  fair  in  sunset  light,  discern 
Its  mirage-lifted  Tsles  of  Pea 

Prof,  bliss  Perry,  writing  of  Whittier  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
(December),  voices  what  may  perhaps  be  the  puzzled  view  of  the 
critical  spirit.  "Does  Whittier  to-day,  fifty  years  after  the  full 
maturing  of  his  powers,  and  fifteen  years  after  his  death,"  he  asks, 
"either compel  or  persuade  his  countrymen  to  listen  to  him?  "  He 
hesitates  to  give  a  frank  answer,  and  indulges  in  many  abatements 
of  whole-hearted  praise.  "In  spite  of  the  clear  resonance  with 
which  he  now  and  again  struck  the  note  of  nationality,  and  in  spite 


LUISA   TETRAZZINI, 

Hailed  by  London  as  the  greatest  of  florid  singers,  appears  Jan- 
uary 15  at  the  Manhattan  Opera-house,  New  York.  Her  repertoire 
is  confined  to  the  old  Italian  o])eras,  but  she  is  said  to  give  them  a 
renewed  vitality 

of  his  cosmopolitan  curiosity  about  the  world  at  large.  .  .  .  Whit- 
tier never  lost  a  sort  of  rusticity."  he  asserts,  and  goes  on  to  meet 
the  objection  that  Burns  also  was  a  rustic  with  the  declaration  that 
Whittier's  rusticity  "seems  now.  as  Burns's  provincialism  does  not, 
to  narrow  the  range  of  his  influence  as  a  poet."  The  American 
poet  was,  in  addition,  he  thinks,  "limited  in  his  physical  capacity 
to  perceive  beauty  and  in  his  artist'C  power  to  interpret  it."  and 
"even  in  that  field  of  moral  ideas  where  his  strength  lay.  his  path 
was  likewise  narrow."  After  such  abatements  we  may.  the  Pro- 
fessor thinks,  "fall  back  upon  Whittier's  gift  of  fiery  and  tender 
speech."  But  even  then  we  find  no  easy  answer  to  the  question 
whether  Whittier  compels  or  persuades  his  audience.  There  is 
more  in  the  changed  temper  of  the  people,  the  writer  hints,  than  in 
the  failure  of  the  poet,  as  the  following  shows  ; 

"  ( )ur  people  as  a  whole  respond  quickly  to  personal  leadership. 
They  have  an  immense  latent  capacity  for  moral  and  political  en- 
thusiasm. The  career  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  this.  But  there  is  no  master  voice  in  the  world  oi  letters  to 
which,  the  American  people  are  now  listening.  In  Whittier's  early 
manhood  he  set  himself  deliberately  to  learn  the  principles  of  true 
liberty  from  the  prose  of  Milton  and  of  Burke.     There  are  few 
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greater  names  in  our  literature  than  these.  But  aside  from  the 
perfunctory  reading  of  extracts  for  school  and  college  examina- 
tions, who  is  reading  Milton  and  Burke  to-day?  Who  is  reading 
Byron  and  Shelley,  poets  of  emancipation,  kin  to  Whittier  by  many 
bonds  of  sympathy,  and  far  transcending  him  in  poetic  variety, 
power,  and  beauty?  The  mind  of  the  American  people  is  occu- 
pied with  other  concerns.  For  that  matter,  there  is  not  a  single 
living  poet,  in  any  country  of  the  globe,  who  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  commanding  voice.  Tennyson  was  the  last.  That 
others  will  arise  in  due  time  no  one  who  knows  the  history  of  hu- 
manity can  doubt.     But  they  have  not  yet  come." 

The  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate  (colored,  New  Orleans) 
devotes  almost  the  entire  contents  of  its  issue  of  December  12  to 
Whittier.  Besides  the  contributed  articles,  it  prints  an  editorial 
expressing  the  gratitude  of  a  race  for  the  work  of  "the  poet,  the 
abolitionist,  the  editor,  the  statesman,  and  politician  whose  name 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  freedom  of  the  negro  and  whose 
unselfish  efforts  paved  the  way  for  the  proclamation  that  made 
Lincoln  immortal  and  a  race  free."    It  continues  characteristically  : 

"One  hundred  years  ago  God  took  him  from  the  quarry  of  the 
common  people.  Born  poor  on  purpose  that  he  might  be  all  the 
closer  in  touch  with  the  poor.  So  poor  that  even  in  New  England 
he  was  not  blest  with  a  liberal  education.  Born  in  due  time — a 
time  that  tried  men's  souls — when  the  nation's  conscience  slept. 
Born  when  God  was  calling  for  a  tall  white  angel  to  take  the  trum- 
pet of  human  liberty  and  blow  so  loud  as  to  stir  the  world  and 
resurrect  the  American  conscience.  Born  of  a  weak  and,  in  num- 
ber, an  insignificant  people  ;  a  people  moved  by  the  spirit  of  God, 
pious  in  life  and  trustful  of  God  ;  a  people  that  feared  God  and 
hated  shams  and  sins.  Thus  came  this  prophet  of  God  into  the 
world,  marked  in  heart  and  brain  for  a  peculiar  work  for  a  lowly 
people.     How  well  he  rilled  his  mission  it  will  take  ages  to  tell. 

"John  Greenleaf  Whittier  heard  the  call  of  duty  and  answered 
without  hesitancy  or  equivocation.  It  was  the  turning  from  a  re- 
munerative literary  career,  which  would  have  offered  him  ease  and 
comfort,  only  that  he  might  serve  in  poverty  a  movement  for  the 
freedom  of  a  people.  He  threw  himself  into  the  breach  with  bit- 
terness toward  none,  but  a  strong  indignation  against  the  'sum  of 
villanie9.'  His  talent  and  time  were  consecrated  to  the  negro's 
freedom.  He  is  essentially  the  poet  of  freedom.  True  there  were 
others  who  wrote  and  in  whose  poems  may  be  found  mighty  strokes 
for  the  cause  of  freedom,  yet  Whittier  so  clearly  outstript  these 
and  out-classed  them  in  number  and  the  quality  of  his  productions 
in  behalf  of  the  Christian  slave  and  the  slave  who  knew  not  God 
that  he  stands  out  almost  singly  and  alone  as  the  great  poet  of 
freedom." 

THACKERAY'S  "BEST  FRIEND" 

*  I  "HACKERAY  once  confest  that  he  could  describe  an  Irish- 
*■  man  perfectly,  but  that  to  describe  a  Scotchman  was  beyond 
him.  The  man  to  whom  this  confession  was  made  was  Prof. 
David  Masson,  who  held  for  many  years  the  chair  of  English  lit- 
erature in  Edinburgh  University,  and  was  the  biographer  of  Mil- 
ton. His  death  occurred  within  the  past  few  months  and  his  rem- 
iniscences, taken  down  from  dictation  by  his  daughter  about  six 
years  ago,  are  to  be  found  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  (December). 
They  relate  to  the  figures  met  in  mid- Victorian  years  at  the 
Museum  Club  in  London,  when  Professor  Masson  was  a  young 
journalist.  There  he  fell  in  with  Thackeray,  who,  apropos  of  the 
admission  that  Scotchmen  fell  outside  the  pale  of  his  literary  in- 
ventiveness, while  the  Irishman  held  no  such  baffling  position,  told 
the  following  anecdote,  which  Andrew  Lang,  writing  in  The  Eve- 
ning Post  (New  York),  says  gave  him  "'a  great  inclination  to  cry  ' 
in  pure  affection  and  admiration  for  a  man  whom  I  never  saw." 
Professor  Masson,  according  to  his  own  account,  demurred  to 
Thackeray's  self-depreciation  and  reminded  him  of  Mr.  Binnie. 
To  this  Thackeray  replied,  and  we  quote  from  Blackwood's  the 
rest  of  the  recital : 

"Oh,  that's  not  what  I  mean ;  that's  a  mere  facsimile  of  a  man  I 
know  ;  a  mere  description  from  life.  But  what  I  mean  is,  I  couldn't 
invent  a  Scotchman  ;  I  should  go  wrong.  Hut  oh!  I'm  quite  at 
home  with  the   Irish  character!     I    know  the   Irish   thoroughly. 


The  best  friend  I  ever  had  in  the  world — the  nicest  and  most  de- 
lightful fellow  I  ever  knew  in  the  world — was  an  Irishman.  But, 
d'ye  know,  he  was  a  great  rascal !  I'll  tell  you  how  he  served  me 
once.  He  was  in  low  water,  and  was  always  coming  to  me  to  bor- 
row a  sovereign  or  two,  when  I  hadn't  many  to  spare.  But  he  was 
such  a  dear  delightful  fellow,  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  lend  them  to 
him.  One  day,  however,  he  came  to  me  and  said,  'I  say,  Thack, 
you're  a  writer  for  magazines.  Now,  I've  got  a  paper  that  I  think 
would  suit  a  magazine,  and  I  wish  you'd  get  it  into  one  of  them 
for  me,  because  I'm  hard  up  at  present,  and  a  few  guineas  would 
come  in  handy.'  I  took  his  paper,  and  actually  kept  one  of  my 
own  papers  out  of  Eraser's  Magazine  of  the  coming  month,  tho  it 
was  rather  a  considerable  sacrifice  for  me  at  the  time,  in  order  to 
get  my  friend's  paper  in.  Oh  !  you've  no  idea  what  a  nice,  delight- 
ful fellow  that  was  !  Well,  the  paper  appeared  ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
a  week  or  two  after  the  beginning  of  the  month  before  I  next  stept 
into  Fraser's,  the  publisher's  shop.  I  thought  Fraser  looked  rather 
glum  when  I  went  in  ;  but  I  did  not  know  the  cause  till  he  said — 

"'Well,  this  is  a  pretty  affair,  Mr.  Thackeray  ! ' 

"'What  affair?'  I  asked. 

"'Why,  that  paper  of  your  friend's,  in  this  number  !  ' 

"'What  about  it?'  I  said. 

"  He  went  to  a  drawer,  and  took  out  a  newspaper  clipping,  and 
asked  me  to  look  at  it.  I  did ;  and  found,  to  my  horror,  that  my 
friend's  paper  was  denounced  as  a  barefaced  plagiarism.  It  had 
been  copied'verdattm  from  an  article  that  had  appeared  in  some 
other  periodical.     The  date  and  all  other  particulars  were  given. 

"  I  was  of  course  greatly  annoyed,  and  indeed  excessively  angry  ; 
and  I  thought,  'Well,  I  must  cut  the  fellow  forever;  there's  no 
getting  on  with  him.'  1  took  the  clipping  with  me,  and  went 
straight  to  my  friend's  rooms,  intending  to  blow  him  up,  once  for 
all,  and  have  done  with  him.  I  showed  him  the  clipping,  and  de- 
clared his  behavior  to  have  been  scandalous.  What  do  you  think 
he  did?  He  laughed  in  my  face,  and  treated  the  whole  affair  as  a 
capital  joke  ! 

"That's  how  my  Irish  friend  served  me;  but  oh!  he  was  the 
nicest  friend,  the  dearest,  most  delightful  fellow,  I  ever  knew  in 
the  world!" 

From  this,  according  to  Professor  Masson,  "Thackeray  went  on 
to  speak  more  seriously  of  the  Irish,  and  of  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  and  his  great  liking  for  them."     Further  : 

"  Among  other  things,  he  said  there  was  one  most  likable  qual- 
ity that  he  had  observed  in  them,  and  it  was  this :  that  there  would 
never  be  found  an  Irishman  anywhere  in  the  world  so  low  down 
but  there  was  some  other  Irishman  still  lower  down,  depending  on 
him,  and  whom  he  was  assisting. 

"  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  there  was  no  great  difference  between 
the  Irish  and  the  Scotch  in  this  respect ;  for  it  might  be  said  of  the 
Scotch  (I  said  I  preferred  to  put  it  in  the  reverse  way)  that  there 
was  no  Scotsman  anywhere  in  the  world  so  high  up,  but  there  was 
some  other  Scotsman,  still  higher  up,  whom  he  was  looking  up  to 
and  being  helped  by ;  that,  in  fact,  to  blend  his  observation  and 
mine,  the  world  might  be  said  to  be  a  kind  of  Jacob's  ladder,  with 
ascending  and  descending  angels  upon  it.  Thackeray  laughed; 
and  at  this  point  our  talk  ended." 


The  following  letter  from  R.  L.  Stevenson  to  Marion  Crawford  has  lately 
come  to  light.     We  quote  from  The  British  Weekly  (London): 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

(Postmark,  April  15th,  1890.) 
Dear  Sir:  I  sail  in  some  forty  hours  back  among  the  islands,  which  are  now 
more  homelike  in  my  eyes  than  the  world  to  which  I  once  belonged;  I  have  a 
thousand  calls  upon  my  time;  I  do  not  know  you,  it  is  likely  we  shall  never 
meet,  and  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  my  literature  may  be  abominable  in 
your  eyes.  For  all  that,  I  sacrifice  some  of  my  last  moments  to  send  you  my 
salutations  and  thanks.  Years  ago  I  read  "Mr.  Isaacs";  I  did  not  like  it — I 
suppose  I  was  a  fool — and  read  no  more  of  you  till  the  other  day,  when  I  fell 
a  prey  to  "Greifenstein,"  and  I  am  now  surrounded  by  your  works  and  in  the 
middle  «f  "With  the  Immortals."  It  is  reviving  to  me  to  know  I  have  a  con- 
temporary of  your  strength;  tho  I  suppose  you  are  younger,  as  I  hope  you  will 
soar  higher  and  farther,  than  Your  admirer, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

P.S. — I  trust  you  will  not  think  I  expect  an  answer;  it  is  my  weakness  to 
rush  in  with  encumbering  gratitude  when  I  am  pleased;  but  the  act  suffices. 
And  indeed  I  can  not  now  be  said  to  possess  such  a  thing  as  an  address;  the 
ship  in  which  I  leave  sails  with  sealed  orders,  and  I  myself  am  ignorant 
whither  I  am  bound  or  where  I  may  bring  up.  Some  of  your  books — poor 
waifs! — are  to  make  the  same  blindfold  launch;  they  will  be  read  in  a  better 
climate  and  in  lovelier  places  than  their  author  dreams  of,  Italy  not  being  for- 
gotten. R.  L.  S. 
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Photograph  by  GaBford    New  York. 
STEPHEN    BAKER, 

President  of  the  Manhattan  Co. 


Photograph  by  Aime  Dupont. 

A.  S.  FRISSELL, 

President  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank. 


Photograph  by  Pach,  New  York.  Photograph  by  Gasforr],  New  1 

A.    BARTON   HEPBURN,  ANDREW  MILLS, 

President  of  the  Chase  National  Bank.     President  of  the  Dry  Dock  Savings 

Bank. 

Members  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  "for  the  purpose  of  collecting  facts,  receiving  suggestions,  and  expressing  views, 
which,  after  due  reflection,  it  may  entertain"  with  reference  to  needed  changes  in  State  laws  governing  banks  and  trust  companies,  the  report  of  the  Commission 
having  been  published  on  December  18.  The  other  members  are  Edwin  S.  Marston,  president  of  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  and  Edward  W.  Sheldon, 
president  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company.      The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  are  summarized  below  under  "  Primary  Causes." 


INVESTMENTS    AND  THE  PANIC 


A  summary  is  here  presented  of  notable 
recent  articles  on  the  panic,  the  recovery 
from  it,  and  the  opportunities  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  securities  market, 
exist  for  .investments.  This  matter  is 
ottered  merely  as  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  most  suggestive  and  trustworthy  of 
the  kind  now  obtainable.  In  any  case, 
readers  are  strongly  advised  not  to  invest 
money  until  after  they  shall  have  secured 
specific  recommendations  from  financial 
houses  known  to  them  to  be  of  the  highest 
standing  for  conservatism  and  integrity. 

PRIMARY    CAUSES 

In  the  volume  of  literature  called  out  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  by  the  "  bank 
panic"  of  last  October,  perhaps  the  clear- 
est article  dealing  with  fundamental 
causes  is  one  by  Alexander  D.  Noyes,  in 
The  North  American  Review  for  December. 
Mr.  Noyes,  who  is  widely  known  in  finan- 
cial circles  as  the  financial  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  answering  the 
question,  why  such  a  formidable  state  of 
things  could  have  come  about  in  a  period 
of  admitted  prosperity,  says,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  "the  whole  world's  demands 
on  capital  had  passed  beyond  available 
supplies";  that  public  confidence  had 
been  undermined  by  "certain  financial 
scandals,'  which  left  the  minds  of  people 
in  an  abnormal  state  psychologically,  the 
responsibility  for  it  lying  "at  the  door  of 
men  who  had  given  cause  for  such  feel- 
ing"; that  trust  companies  "had  them- 
selves prepared  the  way  for  an  episode  of 
the  kind,  by  the  ill-guarded  position  in 
which  they  had  maintained  themselves," 
these  trust  companies  having  "passed  into 
the  general  deposit  bank  business  on  a 
scale  which  even  the  banks  of  New  York 
had  not  reached  a  generation  ago."  Of 
trust  companies  he  says  in  particular: 

"In  doing  this  general  banking  busi- 
ness, the  companies  did  not  overstep  the 
letter  of  the  law;  that  they  overstepped 
its  spirit  is  contended  by  a  very  great  part 
of   the  conservative  banking   community; 


in  particular,  the  statute  under  which  they 
operated  not  only  surrounded  depositors' 
money  with  imperfect  restrictions  as  to 
the  carrying  of  a  cash  reserve,  but  allowed 
the  trust  companies  to  enter  fields,  such 
as  real-estate  operations,  which  the  law 
for  deposit  banks  very  properly  denies  to 
those  institutions.  So  long  as  the  finan- 
cial skies  were  clear,  all  this  went  well 
enough;  it  was  when  the  storm  broke  on 
the  heads  of  these  companies  that  they 
had  to  learn  the  lesson  which  the  deposit 
banks  learned  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  this  episode  should  pass 
by  without  bringing  the  public  and  the 
legislature  face  to  face  with  the  necessity 
for  revision  of  the  law." 

Of  President  Roosevelt's  responsibility 
Mr.  Noyes  writes: 

"That  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  suffer  politi- 
cally from  this  episode  no  experienced 
student  of  history  can  doubt.  Reaping 
the  benefit  and  enjoying  the  prestige  of 
the  'boom  times'  from  1901  to  the  present 
year,  which  were  due  to  underlying  facts 
which  he  and  his  policies  neither  controlled 
nor  caused,  it  is  inevitable,  and  politically 
speaking  it  is  just,  that  his  prestige  should 
suffer  when  the  times  have  changed. 

"That  his  recent  speeches  were  indis- 
creet, in  the  sense  that  all  needless  agita- 
tion, at  so  critical  a  juncture,  should  have 
been  avoided,  appears  to  me  incontest- 
able.    But  they  did  not  cause  the  panic." 

That  Presidents  have  never  been  re- 
sponsible for  financial  panics,  but  that  the 
responsibility  has  always  lain  definitely 
on  other  men  not  in  public  life,  is  the  view 
set  forth  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (December  14): 

"People  who  read  history  are  now  fairly 
well  agreed  as  to  what  really  did  cause  the 
panics  of  1837,  of  1857,  of  1S73,  and  of 
1893,  and  they  somehow  do  not  seem  to 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  cul- 
prits were  Martin  Van  Buren.  James  Bu- 
chanan, Ulysses  S  Grant,  and  Grover 
Cleveland.  The  stage  of  sober  history, 
perhaps,  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  the 
matter  of  the  panic  of  1007. 

We  had  very  much  as  we  have  now  such 
militant  leaders  of  finance  in  all  the  other 
periods  referred  to;  they  did  the  same 
work  in  bringing  on  the  crisis,  and  their 


voices  were  raised  as  conspicuously  in  the 
chorus  of  denunciation  of  the  powers  at 
Washington.  After  a  while,  financial  his- 
tory gave  the  captains  the  rating  which 
belonged  to  them,  and  which  they  will  get 
in  the  sequel  of  1907." 

Of  the  magnitude  of  the  panic  and  its 
peculiar  characteristics  Mr.  Noyes  says: 

"What  is  meant,  when  it  is  said  that  the 
panic  itself  was  of  so  unusual  and  porten- 
tous a  magnitude,  is  that  the  transactions 
involved  in  the  run  of  depositors  upon 
trust  companies  and  banks  and  in  the 
measures  of  relief  surpassed  all  precedent. 
It  has  been  generally  estimated  that  up- 
ward of  $40,000,000  was  actually  paid 
out  over  the  counter  by  the  two  trust 
companies  on  which  the  run  particularly 
converged.  So  enormous  was  this  de- 
mand, and  so  persistent  was  its  continu- 
ance, that  the  sum,  approximately,  of 
$40,000,000  cash  deposited  by  the  Treas- 
ury with  the  New  York  banks  was  prac- 
tically all  swallowed  up  in  providing  these 
companies  with  the  cash  requisite  to  meet 
such  demands.  It  might  be  added  that 
the  number  of  depositors  actually  in  line 
at  the  climax  of  the  run,  on  Thursday, 
October  24,  was  greater  than  in  any  epi- 
sode of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  any 
record . ' ' 

Mr.  Noyes  remarks,  however,  that, 
while  this  "bank  panic"  was  of  great 
violence  and  magnitude,  the  statement 
"does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  wreck 
of  credit,  confidence,  and  prosperity,  in  a 
larger  sense,  such  as  is  usually  associated 
with  financial  panics,  is  now,  or  is  likely 
hereafter  to  be,  serious  in  proportion." 
On  the  contrary,  "general  judgment  is 
that  the  business  situation  is  fundamen- 
tally sound,  that  the  extraordinary  events 
of  the  recent  weeks  have  been  confined  in 
a  peculiar  way  to  Wall  Street,  to  the  banks 
and  other  institutions  which  serve  Wall 
Street,  and  indirectly  to  the  country's 
banking  system  as  a  whole."  Governor 
Hughes's  Commission  appointed  to  suggest 
changes  in  the  banking  laws  have  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  the  following: 

State    banks    with    less    than    $500,000 
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capital  should  not  be  permitted  to  have 
branches.  Failure  of  bank  or  trust  CQlfn- 
pany  officers  to  report  to  the  directors  all 
loans,  discounts,  and  purchases  of  com- 
mercial paper  to  be  made  a  misdemeanor. 
Deposits  of  one  moneyed  corporation  with 
another,  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
advantage  to  directors  or  officers,  to  be  a 
misdemeanor.  Amount  of  loans  to  any 
single  interest  to  be  cut  down  from  40  to 
25  per  cent.  To  enact  laws  to  prevent 
adventurers  or  promoters  from  getting 
control  of  a  chain  of  banks.  To  limit  loans 
on  underwritings  or  syndicate  underta- 
kings to  20  per  cent,  of  the  capital  and 
surplus.  Trust  companies  in  Manhattan 
to  maintain  a  reserve  of  25  per  cent.,  of 
which  15  per  cent,  shall  be  cash  on  hand 
and  10  per  cent,  in  some  bank  or  trust 
company  approved  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Banks.  The  Superintendent  of  Banks 
to  be  receiver  of  all  failed  moneyed  in- 
stitutions without  recourse  to  the  Attorney- 
General. 

PHASES    OF    THF     RECOVERY 

"Surface  indications  seem  to  foster  be- 
lief," says  The  Financial  Chronicle  (De- 
cember 7).  "that  the  crisis  in  the  mone- 
tary situation  has  been  safely  passed." 
Through  importations  of  gold  and  the 
new  circulation  provided,  business  ought, 
it  says,  to  be  restored  to  something  like  a 
normal  basis,  but  before  distrust  can  be 
wholly  removed  "there  must  be  less  an- 
tagonism toward  corporate  bodies,  in 
State  and  national  legislation  and  inves- 
tigation." The  London  Statist  believes 
that  the  period  of  depression  "will  be 
longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  action 
of  Congress." 

Byron  W.  Holt,  writing  in  The  Review 
of  Reviews  (December),  intimates  that  the 
depression  may  continue  well  on  toward 
the  end  of  the  new  year  and  possibly 
longer,  but  recover}-  for  several  reasons 
should  be  more  rapid  than  on  former 
occasions  of  panic.  Indeed,  there  seem  rea- 
sons why  "our  present  financial  and  busi- 
ness depression  will  end  almost  as  sudden- 
ly as  it  began,  and  that  within  two  months, 
and  possibly  one,  money  will  be  plentiful 
and  cheap,  stocks  and  bonds  will  be  rising 
rapidly,  and  that  within  six  months  most 
of  the  men  now  idle  will  be  reemployed, 
and  industry  will  again  be  on  the  up-grade. 
Wounds  heal  slowly,  however,  and  we 
can  not  expect  their  recovery  in  1 908 — 
a  Presidential-election  year."  Mr.  Holt 
calls  attention  to  crops,  railroad  earnings, 
orts,  and  the  gold  supply,  as  bases  for 
confidence  in  an  early  restoration  of  pros- 
perous conditions. 

"The  yield  of  the  most  important  prod- 
ucts are'  not  below  the  average  of  the 
last  ten  years.  Not  only  have  we  am- 
ple cereals  for  our  own  needs,  with  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  bushels  to  spare,  but, 
because  of  higher  prices,  the  total  value 
of  our  crops  is  greater  than  ever  before. 
Our  hay  crop  is  6  per  cent,  greater  than 
last  year,  while  our  cotton  crop  will  be 
a  big'  one.  Our  potato,  rice,  and  peanut 
crops  are  above  the  ten-year  average, 
while  our  apple,  pear,  grap<\  and  cran- 
berry crops  are  below  this  average. 

"Compared  with  previous  panic-year 
crops,  our  crops  and  their  values  make  a 
wonderful  showing.  Thus,  our  present 
corn  crop  of  2,553,732,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $1,270,000,000.  is  contrasted  with 
$1,619,496,131  bushels  in  1893,  valued  at 


$591,625,627.  Our  present  wheat  crop  of 
625,567,000  bushels,  worth  $563,000,000, 
is  contrasted  with  460,267,416  bushels 
in  1893,  worth  $225,902,025.  Our  present 
cotton  crop  of  about  13,000,000  bales, 
worth  $700,000,000,  contrasts  with  7,549,- 
817  bales  in  1898,  worth  $250,145,067. 

"Taking  these  three  crops  as  an  index, 
our  farm  products  have  increased  fully 
50  per  cent,  since  1898,  and  their  values 
about  140  per  cent.,  while  our  population 
has  increased  less  than  30  percent.  Surely 
there  is  nothing  in  the  amount  or  value 
of  this  year's  crops  to  indicate  panic  or  de- 
pression. 

"Since  1893  the  gross  earnings  of  our 
railroads  have  nearly  doubled,  while  the 
net  earnings  and  dividends  have  more 
than  doubled.  Our  exports  have  more 
than  doubled,  while  our  imports  have  in- 
creased 70  per  cent.  Our  pig-iron  pro- 
duction has  increased  from  7,124,502  tons 
in  1893,  to  25,307,191  tons  in  1906,  or 
more  than  250  per  cent. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  recalls  how 
the  panic  of  1893  was  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  railway  bankruptcies,  whereas 
one  must  now  "search  with  pains  on  the 
stock-list  of  the  panic  da}-  to  rind  any 
such  plain  forecast  of  insolvencies."  The 
inference,  which  it  describes  as  "plain 
enough"  and  "the  one  bright  spot,"  is 
that  "the  insolvencies  which  overtook 
one-fourth  the  country's  railway  capital 
in  1894,  and  the  three  years'  struggle  over 
assessment  and  reorganization,  are  not 
ahead  of  us  to-day." 

Below  will  be  found  a  comparative  table 
of  low  prices  reached  by  leading  railway 
shares  in  1893  anc^  J9°7'  several  of  the 
roads  named  having  passed  through  bank- 
ruptcy in  1893  or  soon  thereafter.  The 
reader  will  observe  how  this  comparison 
supports  the  point  made  by  The  Evening 
Post: 

Name  of  Stock.  Lowest,  iqoj.    Lowest,  iqo-j. 

Atchison  com 9K  66% 

Erie  ist  prefd 15  28 

Mo.  Pacific i6}4  A\lA 

Reading  com 12  70% 

So,  Railway   com oV%  10 

Union    Pacific  com 15K  I0° 

Mr  D.  O.  Mills  is  quoted  in  American 
Industries  (December)  as  saying  of  the 
general  situation: 

"1  do  not  expect  anything  more  than  a 
short  season  of  dulness  in  business.  From 
the  Pacific  Coast  I  hear  very  good  condi- 
tions reported  as  to  business.  Agricul- 
tural interests  will  end  this  year  with  a 
good  account  to  their  credit.  Hereabout 
the  only  marked  state  of  affairs  seems  to 
be  a  falling  off  in  the  tide  of  speculation. 
That  in  itself  is  going  to  be  productive  of 
lasting  good.  It  is  a  very  little  panic,  any 
way.  Fundamentally,  there  is  little  that 
is  weak  in  our  financial  and  business  con- 
ditions." 

WHEN,     WHERE,     AND    HOW     TO 
R  I  Y. 

That  the  time  to  buy  is  when  every  one 
else  desires  to  sell  is  an  ancient  maxim  in 
most  kinds  of  investment.  The  present 
crisis  in  the  stock  market  has  been  gen- 
erally cited  as  offering  opportunities  of 
this  kind.  A  writer  in  The  World's  Work 
(December),  who  addresses  himself  to  the 
man  with  a  surplus  income,  which  he  de- 
sires to  invest  in  properties  yielding  high 
revenue,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  an  even- 
tual increase  in  the  principal,  but  who  is 
willing  "to  take  chances,"  since  he  is  not 


compelled  to  live  upon  the  proceeds  of  his 
investment,  says  that  "to  these  people  to- 
day is  probably  the  day  of  opportunity." 
Stocks  and  bonds  of  classes  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  such  investors 
have  sold  within  recent  weeks  "at  prices 
far  below  their  intrinsic  value."  This 
writer  intimates  that  "in  a  lesser  degree 
the  same  conditions  will  obtain  through- 
out the  next  few  months."  General  advice 
as  to  time  and  extent  of  outlay  is  given 
as  follows: 

"Buy  only  at  a  time  when  the  general 
market  is  unduly  deprest;  buy  only 
such  securities  as  have  fallen  in  price  for 
reasons  well  understood,  and  such  as  can 
be  studied  from  authentic  reports;  do  not 
strain  yourself  to  buy  more  than  you  can 
afford,  and  buy  only  for  cash,  and  pay  in 
full  at  the  time  of  purchase." 

George  G.  Henry,  vice-president  of  one  of 
the  large  New  York  trust  companies,  gives 
in  System  (December)  as  "the  general 
factors  which  jointly  determine  the  de- 
sirability of  all  investments,"  safety  of 
principal  and  interest,  rate  of  income,  con- 
vertibility into  cash,  and  prospect  of  ap- 
preciation in  value.  Mr.  Henry,  however, 
addresses  himself  to  a  more  conservative 
class  than  does  the  writer  in  The  World's 
Work,  looking  as  he  does  to  perfectly  safe 
investments  with  prospects  of  moderate 
increases  in  value,  rather  than  investments 
into  which  enters  some  element  of  chance. 

Charles  Lee  Scovil,  who  is  closely  iden- 
tified with  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  con- 
servative investment  houses  in  Wall 
Street,  in  Success  (December)  warns  in- 
vestors against  securities  offered  by  "the 
unscrupulous  promoter  and  the  irrespon- 
sible dealer."  In  seeking  investments 
such  promoters  "should  be  absolutely 
ignored,"  advice  as  to  particular  purchases 
being  taken  only  from  "reputable  invest- 
ment bankers  of  the  highest  standing  and 
integrity."  This  policy,  rigidly  pursued, 
will,  he  says,  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
risk  of  obtaining  securities  that  are  not 
sound.  Mr.  Scovil  believes  with  others, 
and  he  knows  many  competent  judges  of 
the  same  mind,  that  the  present  is  "a 
time  of  splendid  opportunity  for  persons 
with  surplus  cash,"  provided  they  have 
the  good  judgment  to  purchase  only  the 
best  bonds  and  stocks.  While  there  are 
many  persons  who  already  hold  proper- 
ties which  cost  more  than  they  could  be 
sold  for  now,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
"existing  prices  have  no  relation  to  in- 
trinsic values" — a  fact  which  is  also  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  may  seek  to 
make  new  purchases  at  the  present  time 
since  further  declines  might  occur.  But 
having  invested  in  a  good  property,  one 
may  always  have  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  intrinsic  value  still  exists  in  it. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Statist  (Novem- 
ber 30)  believes  that  American  railroad 
shares  "will  not  suffer  any  great  diminu- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  reaction  of  trade. 
He  anticipates: 

"That  there  will  be  a  moderate  shrink- 
age in  gross  earnings,  but  that  the  decline 
will  be  largely  neutralized  by  economies 
in  expenditure,  economies  made  possible, 
first,  by  the  greater  ease  with  which  the 
companies  will  handle  the  smaller  traffic; 
secondly,  by  the  greater  efficiency  they 
(Continued  on  page  997) 
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will  thus  obtain;  and  thirdly,  by  the  lower 
prices  which  are  likely  to  prevail  for  fuel 
and  materials." 

This  writer  proceeds  to  discuss  briefly 
the  position  of  several  American  railways, 
which  "are  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  a 
position  to  pass  through  a  period  of  trade 
reaction  without  much  difficulty,"  the 
roads  discust  being  Atchison,  "which 
will  experience  little  difficulty  in  main- 
taining the  6-per-cent.  dividends";  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio,  which  "should  not  expe- 
rience serious  difficulty  in  maintaining 
the  present  rate  of  distribution,  unless  the 
trade  reaction  is  much  more  severe  than 
we  consider  probable";  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, which  "  has  a  margin  behind  the  6- 
per-cent.  dividend,  which  would  appar- 
ently be  sufficient  to  protect  the  dividend, 
even  should  the  gross  receipts  decline  sub- 
stantially and  taking  into  account  the 
probable  reduction  in  expenditure";  and 
the  Pennsylvania,  whose  position  "is  a 
very  strong  one,"  the  shares  at  present 
being  "very  attractive." 

The  writer  in  The  World's  Work  shows 
caution  as  to  industrial  stocks:  "even  the 
best  are  rather  dangerous,"  he  says,  "tho 
the  ultimate  values  may  be  certain."  He 
cites  Westinghouse,  which,  less  than  a  year 
ago,  sold  at  154  and  in  October  made  a 
low  record  of  35,  and  General  Electric, 
which  within  the  year  dropt  from  170 
to  89$.  At  the  same  time,  he  says  he 
knows  the  trustee  of  an  estate  who  bought 
all  the  General-Electric  stock  he  could  get 
at  the  time  of  the  panic,  and  "intends  to 
hold  it  through  thick  and  thin." 

Below  will  be  found  a  comparative  table 
of  prices  of  some  of  the  best -known  among 
the  high-grade  investment  railway  stocks, 
showing  the  highest  prices  for  last  year 
and  the  prices  for  December  13  of  this  year, 
with  the  rates  of  dividends  recently  paid: 

Latest 
Highest,  Prices,  Kate  of 

Name  of  Stock.        iqob.      Dec.  rj,  /907.  Dividend. 

Atchison  com 110%  Sept.  70  6 

Bait.  &  O.  com....  125V2  Sept.  80%  6 

Cent,  of  N.J 239%  May  158  8 

C.  &  Northwest  cm  240      Jan.  134  7 

Del.,  L.  &  W 560     May  410  20 

Gt.  Northern  pref.  348      Feb.  113%  7 

Louisville  &  N 156^  Jan.  90^  6 

N.  Y.  Central 156'X  92%  6 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H..  204%  Jan.  136%  8 

Pennsylvania 147%  Jan.  in  7 

So.  Pacific  pref 120H  Jan.  107J4  7 

Union  Pacific  com.  195%  Jan.  114  10 

Of  rates  of  dividends  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Atchison  paid  nothing  for  quite 
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Bond  Bargains 

BONDS  now  offer  rare  investment  oppor- 
tunities, which,  to  many  persons,  are  not 
likely  to  occttr  again  in  a  life-time.  Our  spe- 
cial circular  upon  this  subject  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  individual  having  surplus 
money.  The  circular  shows  the  recovery 
in  the  prices  of  bonds  six  months  and  one 
year  after  the  panics  of  1884,  1893  and  1903, 
upon  which  we  base  a  careful  judgment 
of  the  probable  future  course  of  the  bond 
market.  The  circular  also  shows  the  high 
prices  of  35  well-known  railroad  bonds  in 
1907  and  1906,  and  the  low  prices  of  1907. 
■Write  for  Circular  No.  457. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

William  and    Pine   Streets,   New   York 


A-R-E 
SIX'S 


Non-Speculative,  Non-Fluctuating 
6%  Bond  Investment 

Based  on  the  Ownership  of  New  York  Real  Estate 

CHE  recent  shrinkage  in  values  of  securities  generally  should  clearly  point 
out  the  advisability  of  investing  your  funds  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  you 
of  worry  in  the  future.     Such  an  investment  should  have  the  two  essential 
elements    of   security :  Reliability  and   Realizability,   and    in    addition  pay  a 
normal  but  just  return. 

If  your  money  is  invested  in  A-R-E  SIX'S,  there  is  no  need  to  anxiously 
consult  the  daily  papers  to  know  how  much  your  investment  is  worth.  It  is 
worth  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow— always  worth  principal  and 
accrued  interest  to  date.  For  twenty  years  they  have  never  varied  a  dollar  in 
value,  and  every  dollar  due  in  principal  and  interest — more  than  $3,000,000 — 
has  been  paid  on  the  stroke  of  the  clock.  A-R-E  SIX'S  are  always  worth  par 
and  the  6%  interest  they  pay  is  a  net  return. 

They  are  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  investors  who  desire  either 
to  secure  income  from  capital  or  to  accumulate  capital  from  income,  being  issued 
in  either  of  two  forms. 

6%  Coupon  Bonds — for  Income  Earning — purchasable  at  par  in 
multiples  of  $100. 

6%  Accumulative  Bonds — for  Income  Saving — purchasable  on 
instalments  during  10,  I  5  or  20  years. 

CHE  security  back  of  A-R-E  SIX'S  does  not  fluctuate  ;  and  is  not  subject 
to  manipulation  or  depreciation.       The  business  of  this  company  is  re- 
stricted by  its  charter  to  investment  in  real  estate  and  its  fixed  policy  still 
further  confines  its  operations  to  New  York,  real  estate  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
city's  greatest  growth. 

Now  is  the  time  above  all  others  for  conservative  investors  to  seek  real  values, 
and  if  you  have  or  expect  to  have  idle  funds  to  invest,  A-R-E  SIX'S  deserve 
your  careful  consideration.     For  detailed  information  inquire  of 

(^mr  rtcanjfiral  (jfetate  (£o  mpanp 

504  Night  and  Day  Bank  Building  5th  Ave.  and  44th  Street,  New  York 

Founded  1888       Assets  $9,446,095.89       Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,519,518.20 

DIRECTORS 

Edwin  K.  Martin.  Pres.  Dyer  B.  Holmes,  Vice-Pres.  Edw;ird  B.  Boynton,  2i!  Vire-Pre«. 

Kit-hard  T.  Lingley,  Treas.  William  II.  Hinckley,  Sec. 


SAVING  A  FORTUNE 

Great  fortunes,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, are  the  slow  growth  of  safe 
investment.      Fortunes    that   come 


quickly  usually  go  quickly.  Invest  your 
money   at    fair    interest   and   take  no 


risk.  Save  the  interest  and  invest  that. 
You  can  be  sure  of  absolute  safety  if 
you  buy  our  $500.  Guaranteed  First 
Mortgage  Certificates.     Interest  4l/2%. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet 


TiTlE  GUAHANTeErTRUSTCo 

Capital  and  Surplus,   $12,000,000 


176  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Rush 
To  Buy  Bonds 

Admitting  that  the  tide  is  turned  in  the 
investment  market — that  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  seeking  investment  in  good  securi- 
ties— that  idle  money  earning  nothing  in 
the  past  six  months  is  being  put  to  work 
— that  good  securities  have  not  been  avail- 
able at  present  prices  for  fifteen  years — 

Remember  One  Thing 

The  present  condition  is  extraordinary. 
Investors  who  have  waited  for  this  oppor- 
tunity should  be  sure  they  are  getting 
every  advantage  the  situation  affords. 

We  counsel  conservatism  to  this  extent. 
You  don't  have  to  buy  new  issues  or 
large  issues  while  there  are  odds  and  ends 
and  small  lots  of  exceptional  securities 
available  in  the  right  hands.  Don't  buy 
until  you  know  the  best  your  money  will  do. 

As  an  old  and  conservative  bond-house, 
handling  only  non-speculative  offerings, 
we  have  done  nothing  in  the  past  six 
months  but  take  over  for  cash  small  lots 
of  attractive  securities,  the  sacrifice  of 
which  was  forced  by  the  money  stringency. 

These  embrace  first-mortgage  bonds  of 
Water,  Electric  Light,  Gas,  Railway  and 
Industrial  Companies,  at  prices  to .  realize 
51^  to  6y^  per  cent,  per  annum  for  25 
years. 

Also  Railway  and  Public  Utility  Co.  short-term 
notes,  realizing  8  to  10  per  cent. 

These  and  many  others  of  special  interest  to  men 
and  women  who  want  a  sound  investment  for  pur- 
pose of  income. 

These  bonds  are  now  at  the  lowest  prices  that 
will  prevail  for  many  years  to  come.  We  make 
this  statement  based  on  an  experience  of  a  life-time 
in  finance  without  fear  of  future  contradiction. 

Write  to  us  at  once  stating  amount  for  which 
you  seek  investment  and  if  you  are  partial  to  any 
special  class  of  security,  and  a  list  will  be  sent  you. 

Or  if  you  prefer,  merely  write  your  name  and 
address  on  margin  of  this  announcement  and  mail 
to  us  at  once. 

A.  N.  CHANDLER  &  CO. 

Ill  Broadway  North  American  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 


FREE— Just  Published— FREE 

RAILROAD  QUOTATION  RECORD,  over  150  pages 
devoted  to  detailed  information  covering  all  railroad 
securities  dealt  in  in  the  TJnitfil  States,  giving  high  and 
low  daily  for  the  past  month  ;  monthly  for  the  past  w-:ir. 
and  yearly  for  several  years  past ;  also  high  and  Jow  for 
past  two,  five  and  ten  years;  table  showing  decline  in 
stocks  and  market  value  depreciation,  as  well  a 
other  valuable  information  for  investors  and  traders. 

WE  DEAL  IN   PBACTIONAL  LOTS. 

WE  ISStTE  A  DAILY  MARKET  LETTER-FREE 

All   the  above   sent  free   upon   request. 

V,  BI1  E  J  ODAY  ;  a  postal  will  do. 

J.  F.  PIERSON,  Jr.,  &  CO. 

MEMBERS   NEW   YORK   STOCK   EXCHANGE 
66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


ten  years  previous  to  1901,  and  that  from 
1902  until  1906  the  rate  was  4  per 
cent.;  that  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  after  an 
interval  of  five  years  when  nothing  was 
paid,  did  not  resume  dividends  until  1900, 
and  did  not  reach  5  J  per  cent,  until  1906; 
that  Louisville  &  Nashville,  for  the  five 
years  1894  to  1898,  passed  its  dividends; 
that  New  York  Central  only  recently  be- 
came a  6-per-cent.  stock,  having  paid 
4  and  5  per  cent,  in  the  previous  ten 
years;  that  Pennsylvania  was  a  5-  and 
6-per-cent.  stock  until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  and  that,  in  the  case  of 
other  railways  mentioned,  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  panic  of  1893  were 
attended  by  reduced  or,  in  some  cases,  by 
suspended  dividends.  Trade  conditions 
and  improvements  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  these  roads  have,  however,  made 
tremendous  differences  since  then  in  their 
earning  power,  as  already  pointed  out  in 
Mr.  Holt's  article  in  The  Review  of  Reviews, 
quoted  from  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

That  the  present  is  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  buying  is  again  pointed  out  by 
a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
Philadelphia  (December  7),  who  deals 
with  the  opportunity  as  to  bonds,  "the 
very  corner-stone  of  conservative  invest- 
ment." Bonds  change  less  than  stocks 
in  price,  the  values  of  good  ones  being 
comparatively  stable.  Railroad  bonds 
which  are  legal  investments  for  savings- 
banks  in  States  where  laws  as  to  such  in- 
vestments are  very  strict,  may  now  be 
bought  at  prices  which  yield  as  high  as 
4.75  or  5  per  cent.  This  writer  gives  a 
list  of  such  bonds  as  among  the  best  known 
and  most  desirable  for  the  small  investor, 
with  recent  prices  and  the  rate  of  interest 
yield  at  those  prices: 

Pennsylvania  Convertible  Gold  3^s,  due 
in  1 91 5  ;  interest  is  payable  June  and  Dec. ; 
sells  at  85  and  interest,  which  would  make 
yield  about  5 J  per  cent.;  convertible  into 
stock  of  the  company  at  75  (par  value  of 
stock  being  $50). 

Southern  Pacific  First  Consolidated  Re- 
funding Mortgage  4s,  due  1955;  interest 
payable  Jan.  and  July;  may  be  bought  at 
83I  and  interest;  yield  about  4.90  per  cent. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  (Atlanta,  Knox- 
ville  and  Cine.  Division)  Mortgage  4s,  due 
1955;  interest  payable  May  and  Nov.; 
may  be  bought  at  82,  and  yield  about  4.90 
per  cent. 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  South.  Gold  De- 
benture 4s,  due  193 1 ;  interest  payable 
May  and  Xov. ;  may  be  bought  for  85  and 
interest;  yield  to  invest'. r  about  5  per  cent. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Gen.  Mortgage  4s, 
due  1948;  interest  payable  April  and  Oct.; 
present  price  90  and  interest;  yield  about 
4.55  per  cent. 

Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint 
Collateral  Trust  4s,  due  1921;  interest 
payable  Jan.  and  July;  present  price  84^; 
the  yield  about  5^  per  cent. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Gen. 
Mortgage  4s,  due  1988;  interest,  payable 
Jan.  and  July;  price  is  89  and  interest; 
yield  about  a,\  per  cent. 

Central  Pacific  First  Refunding  4s,  due 
1949;  interest  payable  Feb.  and  Aug.; 
present  price  90  and  interest,  which  would 
make  yield  about  4%  per  cent. 

Louisville  &   Nashville  Unifield    4s,  due 


Superior  to  Lemonade  is 

HORSFORD'S  ACID   PHOSPHATE. 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold  water,  with 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious  summer  drink. 
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% 
I  Cold  bonds 

The  10  year  6%  Gold  Coupon  Bond  of  the  Under- 
writers Realty   and  Title  Co.  are  secured  by  selected 

N.  Y.  CITY  REAL  ESTATE 

They  are  redeemable  after  three  years,  on  demand,  at 
holder's  option,  and  redemption  is  provided  for  by  a 
SINKING  FUND  maintained  under  a  TRUST  AGREE- 
MENT with  the 

GUARDIAN     TRUST     COMPANY 
OF    NEW   YORK 

Absolute    security     is   further    insured    by    charter 
restrictions  which  compel  the  maintenance  of  paid-in 
va      capital  and  quick  assets   largely  in  excess   of  bonded 
1      obligations.     They  combine 

Security— Income— Cash  Availability, 

absolute  safe  investment  unaffected  by  "Wall  St.  manipu- 
lation. Issued  in  denominations  of  $1  OO.  $500  and 
#1 ,000.  Prospectus  on  request,  ADDRESS  DEPT.  3 

UNDERWRITERS  REALTY  &  TITLE  CO. 
1  Madison  Ave.,  Mew  York  City 


OUR.  BANK 
MONEY- 
ORDER 
PLAN  OF 
BANKING 
BY 
MAIL 


is  the  safest,  most  convenient  and  fairest 
to  depositors  ever  devised.  From  the 
moment  your  money  reaches  us 

FOUR  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 

is  paid  upon  it.  Your  funds  are  always 
on  deposit,  always  working  for  you,  yet 
when  you  need  money  you  can  have  our 

BANK   MONEY  ORDERS 

CASHED  ANYWHERE— AT  ANY 
TIME  with  interest  added.  The  plan  is 
new,  the  latest  and  best  idea  known  to 
modern  banking  practise.  Our  Booklet 
"P"  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  one 
today. 

THE  DEPOSITORS  SAVINGS 
<&  TRUST  CO. 

Tom  L.  Johnson,  President 
CLEVELAND.    OHIO 


SIX   PER  CENT 


Our  favorable  location  enables  this  bank  to  pay 
Ax  per  cent  per  annum  on  its  Certificates  of  De* 
posit,  interest  payable  twice  a  year. 

Write  ior  our  booklet  "D,"  telling  all  about 
;  tneae  Certificates 


FIRST  TRUST  &5AVINC5  BANK! 

CAPITAL  «IOO.OOfl.S?  BILLINGS.  MONT. 
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1940;  interest  payable  Jan.  and  July;  at 
present  price  of  92  £  yield  would  be  about 
4.40  per  cent. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &   Quincy  (Illinois 
Division)  Mortgage   ).s,  due  1940;  interest 
payable  Feb.  and   Aug.;  present  pric< 
96  would  make  yield  about  4.20  pel   a  nt. 

This  writer  appends  to  his  list  several 
short-term  gold  notes  issued  by  railroads. 
As  the  name  implies,  these  investments 
mature  in  a  short  time.  He  names  the 
following  as  "very  cheap  ": 

Price.        Yield. 
American  Tel.  &  Teleg.  Co.  5 

per  cent.,  due  Jan.,  1910.    92J  8.70 

New  York  Central  5  per  cent., 

due  Feb.,   19 10 79  6.  50 

Lake  Shore    &   Mich.  South- 
ern 5  per  cent.,  due  Feb., 

1910 97  6.50 

Michigan  Central  5  per  cent., 

due  Feb.,  1910 96  7 

Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  5  per 

cent.,  due  Feb.,   1910 92  9 

Louisville     &      Nashville     5 

per  cent.,  due  Mar.,  1910.     95$  7-25 

Pennsylvania  5  per  cent.,  due 

Mar.     15,    1910 96  7 

Atlantic    Coast    Line    5    per 

cent.,  due  Mar.,   1910....    92  8.70 


CURRENT  POETRY 


The  Winnowing  of  the  Corn. 

From  the  French  of  Joachim  du  Bellay,  a  Poet  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century. 

English  by  Lois  Bennett. 

Walter  Pater  says  somewhere  of  the  old  French 
poet  Du  Bellay:  "He  has  almost  been  the  poet  of 
one  poem.  It  is  a  song  which  the  winnowers  are 
supposed  to  sing  as  they  winnow  the  corn,  and  in- 
voke the  winds  to  lie  lightly  on  the  grain. 

"One  seems  to  hear  the  measured  falling  of  the 
fans,  with  a  child's  pleasure  at  coming  across  the 
incident  for  the  first  time  in  one  of  those  great  barns 
of  Du  Bellay's  own  country,  La  Beauce,  the  granary 
of  France.  A  sudden  light  transfigures  a  trivial 
thing,  a  weather-vane,  a  windmill,  a  winnowing  flail, 
the  dust  in  the  barn  door;  a  moment — and  the 
thing  has  vanished  because  it  was  pure  effect;  but 
it  leaves  a  relish  behind  it,  a  longing  that  the  acci- 
dent may  happen  again." 

To  you,  winds  so  fleet, 
Who  with  winged  feet 

Run  the  world  around, 
And  with  murmur  soft 
Lift  the  trees  aloft, 

Shadowing  the  ground: 

I  offer  you  the  violets, 
The  lilies  and  the  flowerets 

And  the  roses  here. 
The  fair  crimson  roses 
The  early  morn  discloses, 

And  the  daisies  dear. 

Ah,  with  your  sweet  air 
Fan  this  place  so  fail . 

Linger  here,  I  pray, 
Where,  throughout   the  morn 
I  throw  my  streams  of  corn 

In  the  heat  of  day. 

— The  Craftsman  (January). 
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and  Better 

To  live  better  and  better  seems  to  be  the  aim  of 
every  American  family.     The  effort  may  be  laudable 
— it  certainly  is  not  easy.      Hard  as  the  game  may  be 
on  the  players,  the  coming  of  death  or  disaster  makes  it 
doubly  strenuous.    Tbe  least  that  a  man  so  engrossed  can 
do  is  to  make  sure  that  those  with  whom  and  for  whom  he 
is  now  spending  all,  are  protected  against  the  want  and  dis- 
tress that  would  follow  his  death.     The  best  way  to  ensure 
this  is  by  means  of  a  policy  in 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

A  policy  in  this  Company  has  been  a  good  thing  for  sixty-four 

years.    It  is  to-day  better  than  ever.    The  savings  made  and 
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living  up  to  the  limit?    A  policy  in  the  Mutual  Life  will 

give  you  safety  and  peace  of  mind.      It  will  grow 

better  and  better.     You  will  be  interested  when 

you  know  the  latest  phases  of  life  insurance. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 
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The  Story  the 
Street-Car  Tells 

The  Trained  and  the  Untrained  Man 


Side  by  side  they  sit; — one  filling  an 
important  position  in  the  world — the 
other  poorly  paid  and  discontented.  One 
man  is  trained— an  expert  in  his  line  of 
work,  the  other  is  not. 

If  you're  the  untrained  man  and 
want  to  advance,  write  to-day  to  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools 
and  learn  how  you  can  better  your  posi- 
tion—how you  can  have  your  salary  raised. 

You'll  be  surprised  when  you  learn 
how  easy  it  all  is.  Tear  out  the  coupon, 
mark  it  opposite  the  occupation  you  like 
best  and  mail  it  to-day.  There's  no 
charge  for  the  information  and  advice 
that  the  coupon  will  bring. 

Doesn't  matter  how  old  you  are,  where 
you  live  or  what  you  do— so  long  as  you 
can  read  and  write  the  I.  ('.  S.  can  help 
you  without  yorir  having  to  lose  a  day's 
work  or  leave  home. 

Doesn't  the  fact  that  during  November 
265  students  voluntarily  reported  better 
positions  and  higher  salaries  obtained  as 
a  direct  result  of  I.  C.  S.  training  prove 
the  ability  of  the  I.  C.  S.  to  raise  your 
salary  ?    Mark  the  coupon  NOW. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box    984    Seranton,   I'a. 

Please  explain  ,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part, 
how  1  can  qualify  for  a  larger  salary  in  the  position  before 
which  I  have  marked  X 
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In  Cloak  of  Gray. 

By  Alfred  Noves. 

Love's  a  pilgrim,  clothed  in  gray, 

And  his  feet  are  pierced  and  bleeding; 

Have  ye  seen  him  pass  this  way 
Sorrowfully  pleading? 

Ye  that  weep  the  world  away, 

Have  ye  seen  King  Love  to-day? 

Yea;  we  saw  him,  but  he  came 
Poppy-crowned  and  white  of  limb! 

Song  had  touched  his  lips  to  flame 
And  his  eyes  were  drowsed  and  dim; 

And  we  kissed  the  hours  away 

Till  night  grew  rosier  than  the  day. 

Hath  he  left  you? — Yea;  he  left  us 

A  little  while  ago; 
Of  his  laughter  quite  bereft  us 

And  his  limbs  of  snow! 
We  know  not  why  he  went  away 
Who  ruled  our  revels  yesterday! 

Because  ye  did  not  understand 

Love  cometh  from  afar, 
A  pilgrim  out  of  Holy  Land 

Guided  by  a  star; 
Last  night  he  came  in  cloak  of  gray 
Begging!     Ye  knew  him  not!      He  went  his  way. 
— Everybody's  Magazine  (December). 


PERSONAL 

Lord  Kelvin. — The  genius  of  Lord  Kelvin,  whose 
life  ended  last  week,  has  displayed  itself  in  so  many 
achievements,  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune, 
that  "the  entire  world  of  science  was  agreed  long 
before  his  death  that  the  venerable  mathematician, 
physicist,  and  inventor  had  an  indisputable  claim 
to  immortality."  There  is  now,  remarks  the 
Springfield  Republican,  "no  possibility  of  discussing 
such  subjects  as  heat,  electricity,  electrical  phenom- 
ena, the  atom  (or  now  the  ion,  if  you  please),  the 
ether — the  whole  interrelationship  of  physical  phe- 
nomena, in  fact — without  taking  Lord  Kelvin  into 
account." 

The  popular  American  idea  of  the  scientist  leans 
toward  the  practical  inventive  side.  Men  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  have,  as  a  rule,  been  in  closer 
sympathy  with  the  works  of  an  Edison  or  Franklin. 
The  scholar  who  stands  for  the  pure  theories  of 
science  in  America  finds  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
hearing.  Lord  Kelvin  was  a  strong  champion  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  To  quote  the  New  York 
Post: 

A  severely  trained  and  practised  theoretician, 
he  was  the  readiest  of  serviceable  men.  He  knew 
how  to  appreciate  and  praise  the  natural  genius  like 
Edison,  yet  he  was  at  home  in  the  realms  of  abstract 
speculation.  With  a  mind  and  a  modesty  like  New- 
ton's, he  was  yet  ever  coming  out  of  his  laboratory 
and  his  lecture-room  to  scrutinize  keenly,  and  to 
quicken  the  applications  of  science  to  life. 

Such  a  career  as  his  shows  what  is  really  meant 
when  we  speak  of  the  romance  of  science.  De 
Maistre  has  a  striking  passage  on  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  scientific  spirit  of  the  present  and  the  con- 
ception of  science  in  primitive  times.  Then  there 
was  something  almost  supernatural  in  the  idea  of 
science;  it  brought  up  a  mystic  figure,  "looking 
only  at  the  sky,  and  with  a  foot  disdainfully  touch- 
ing the  earth  only  to  quit  it."  To-day,  on  the  con- 
trary, science  is  pictured  as  loaded  down  with  books 
and  instruments,  "  pale  with  vigils  and  labors,  and 
pressing  forward  panting  on  the  path  toward  the 
truth,  with  eyes  fixt  ever  on  the  ground."  Yet 
the  two  conceptions  are  not  wholly  irreconcilable. 
In  Lord  Kelvin  they  were  blended,  and  our  point  is 
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that  something  of  the  old  awe  felt  for  the  Magi  re- 
asserts itself  in  the  case  of  such  a  scientist  as  he.  He 
was  seen  to  be  one  "commercing  with  the  skies." 
The  very  subjects  of  his  inquiry  were  mysterious — 
he  dealt  in  eons  and  ions  and  vortexes.  Yet  he 
would  emerge  from  his  closet,  with  the  lines  of  in- 
tense concentration  of  study  on  -his  face,  and  disnlay 
a  kind  of  magic  control  over  the  forces  of  nature 
Thus  both  reverence  and  gratitude  attended  him. 
He  wandered  far  with  star-eyed  science,  but  it  was 
never  to  waft  back  a  message  of  despair.  The 
peculiar  impress  he  made  upon  his  time,  such  satis- 
factions of  attainment  as  were  his,  could  scarcely 
be  paralleled  in  any  other  calling.  Lord  Kelvin 
showed  to  what  h:gh  rewards  the  higher  science 
beckons. 

Lord  Kelvin's  mind  was  powerful  in  its  imagina- 
tive qualities.  Much  of  his  success  was  due  to  this 
one  faculty.     As  the  Boston  Herald  remarks; 

The  qualities  of  mind  which  gave  Kelvin  his 
preeminence  and  enabled  him  to  do  such  remark- 
able work  in  so  many  different  fields  are  imagination 
and  daring,  qualities  which  it  must  be  regretfully 
admitted  Americans  have  seldom  displayed  in  such 
degree  as  to  give  them  rank  with  the  great  original 
thinkers  of  Germany,  France,  or  Great  Britain. 
What  a  picture  it  is,  the  youth  of  twenty-two,  con- 
tending with  the  greatest  geologists  of  his  time  in 
regard  to  the  age  of  the  earth,  and  finally  forcing 
even  Huxley  to  admit  that  geology  had  been  wrong 
and  that  young  Prof.  William  Thompson  was  right. 
One  by  one  old  theories  fell  before  him — the  age  of 
the  earth,  the  belief  that  it  had  a  molten  interior — 
disproved  by  so  simple  an  experiment  as  spinning 
eggs  that  had  been  bo:led  and  eggs  that  were  raw — 
and  finally  the  very  nature  of  heat  itself.  In  all  this 
purely  scientific  work,  and  in  much  else,  the  fine  qual 
ity  of  imagination  in  Kelvin's  mind  made  itself  felt. 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  Royal  Society 
Lord  Kelvin  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
is  the  first  scientist  to  be  given  a  place  in  the  Abbey 
6ince  the  death  of  Charles  Robert  Darwin,  in  1882. 


Admiral  Evans  and  the  Coat. — It  is  a  little 
difficult  for  the  imagination  to  picture  Rear-Admiral 
Evans  playing  milkman  to  a  goat.  The  man  who 
is  entrusted  with  the  task  of  guiding  the  great  tieet 
on  its  long  cruise  to  the  Pacific  coast  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff.  But  he  relates  this  tale  0:1  himself, 
and  James  Barnes,  a  contributor  to  The  Outlook,  is 
responsible  for  it.  Evans  was  at  the  time  navi- 
gating officer  of  the  Shenandoah ,  which  was  on  its 
way  from  Madeira  to  the  West  Indies.  As  the  Ad- 
miral tells  it: 

The  paymaster  was  very  ill  at  this  time  and  grow- 
ing worse.  Many  of  us,  who  knew  him  well,  thought 
the  best  he  could  do  would  be  to  die — the  best  for 
all  hands,  particularly  his  wife.  The  captain,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  doctor,  purchased  a  goat,  in 
order  that  the  patient  might  have  the  advantage 
of  fresh  milk  on  the  passage  over.  We  left  Madeira 
early  in  the  morning,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  that 
night  the  orderly  turned  tne  out,  saying  that  the 
captain  wanted  to  see  me  on  deck.  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  he  could  possibly  want  with  me  at 
that  hour,  but,  supposing  it  to  be  something  of  im- 
portance, hurried  into  my  clothes  and  reported  to 
him  on  the  quarter-deck,  when  the  following  con- 
versation took  place:  "Evans,  you  know  the  pay- 
master is  very  ill  and  may  die?"  "Yes,  sir,  I  hope 
he  will."  "Well,  surely  he  will  unless  he  can  have 
some  goat's  milk.  I  have  sent  for  you  to  ask  you 
if  you  won't  milk  the  goat  for  us.  I  know  you  can 
do  it.  So  far  we  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  a 
drop  of  milk  from  the  beast,  tho  she  seems  to  have 
plenty."  To  this  proposition  I  was  naturally  dis- 
posed to  make  a  sharp  reply,  but,  having  a  great 
regard  for  the  captain,  I  only  said:  "I  was  not 
aware,  sir,  that  it  was  part  of  the  navigator's  duty 
to  milk  a  goat."  "Of  course  not.  Evans,  of  course 
not;  I  ask  you  to  do  it  as  a  matter  of  humanity, 
and  to  oblige  me." 

That,  of  course  settled  the  question,  and  down 
I  went  to  tackle  Mrs.  Goat.     I  found  her  in  a  verv 
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excited  state  of  mind  apparently,  having  butted 
out  the  captain's  steward  and  a  marine  orderly  who 
had  attempted  to  relieve  her  of  her  milk.  One  of 
them  had  tried  to  hold  her  while  the  other  went 
for  the  milk.  I  remembered  how  the  darkies  in  my 
young  days  had  treated  a  cow  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, and,  procuring  some  warm  water  and  ex- 
ercising a  little  patience  in  the  premises,  soon  re- 
lieved her  of  her  milk,  which  was  evidently  giving 
her  pain.  This  I  sent  to  the  cabin,  and  went  back 
to  my  sleep.  At  breakfast  in  the  morning  the  whole 
mess  knew  what  had  taken  place,  and  I  was,  of 
course,  the  subject  of  no  end  of  chaff. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  again  sent  for  and  requested 
to  milk  the  goat.  I  declared  that  I  would  "be 
jiggered"  if  I  would;  but  the  captain  again  per- 
suaded me  to  do  it.  This  time  I  found  the  goat 
standing  on  her  hind  legs,  snorting  at  the  steward, 
who  was  unmercifully  jeered  at  by  the  crew  because 
he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  procure  milk.  It  now 
looked  as  if  I  would  have  to  go  on  milking  the 
blesst  goat  all  the  way  to  St.  Thomas.  However, 
I  found  a  young  marine  who  seemed  willing  to  as- 
sume my  duties,  if  the  goat  would  let  him;  and  I 
succeeded  finally  in  teaching  him  the  trick  of  milk- 
ing her  successfully.  This  was  my  first  and  only 
experience  with  goats. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

A  Little  Higher. — Lawyer — "I  can  get  you  a 

divorce    without    publicity    for    about    a    hundred 
pounds." 

Society  Woman — "How  much  more  will  it  cost 
with  publicity?" — Illustrated  Bits. 


He  Spoke. — "Speak  to  me,"  she  pleaded,  and 
looked  into  his  deep  brown  eyes.  "Speak  to  me." 
she  repeated  and  stroked  his  soft  curly  hair.  And 
this  he  could  not  resist.  "Bow-wow  "  he  said. — 
The  Princeton  Review. 


Reason  for  It. — ' '  Why  is  Jones  growing  a  beard?  " 
"Oh,  I    believe   his   wife   made  him  a  present  of 
some  ties." — Leslie's  Weekly. 


He  Didn't  Deserve  It. — Fi.unkers — "But  I  don't 
think  I  deserve  an  absolute  zero." 

Professor — "No,  sir;  neither  do  I.  But  it  is  the 
lowest  mark  I  am  allowed  to  give.  Good-day." — 
Yale  Record. 


Careless.- — Mrs.  Gaddie — "My  husband's  so  slip- 
shod.    His  buttons  are  forever  coming  off." 

Mrs.  Goode  (severely) — "Perhaps  they  are  not 
sewn  on  properly." 

Mrs.  Gaddie — "That's  just  it.  He's  awfully  care- 
less about  his  sewing." — Judge. 


Well  Protected. — Nervous  Old  Lady  (on  seventh 
floor  of  hotel) — "Do  you  know  what  precautions  the 
proprietor  of  the  hotel  has  taken  against  fire?" 

Porter — "Yes,  mum;  he  has  the  place  inshoored 
for  twice  wot  it's  worth." — Home  Herald. 


If  He  Could. — "Thomas  A.  Edison  has  perfected 
a  way  to  build  a  three-story  house  in  twelve  hours, 
at  a  cost  of  $  1,000." 

Now,  if  he'll  perfect  a  way  to  houseclean  it  in 
twelve  hours,  he'll  be  a  daisy. — Home  Herald. 


Smiles. — A    Kansas  butcher  was   somewhat    sur- 

!  a  few  days  ago  to  receive  the  following  note 

of  instruction  from  a  customer:      "Dear  Sur,  Please 

do  not  send  me  any  more  meete.yet,  I  have  butchered 

miself." — The  Watchman. 


BAKER'S 

COCOA 


Registered, 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


FIRST  in  Years! 

FIRST  in  Honors! 

FIRST  on  the 
Breakfast  Tables 
of  the  World! 


JQ    HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN 
*10    EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

[Established  1780] 
DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Do  not  be  satisfied  with  an  indefinite 
"emulsion"  which  may  (I isg  11  isr  impuri- 
ties, but  which  does  not  exclude  them. 

Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

may  be  obtained  of  any  good  druggist.  It 
is  made  and  bottled  in  Norway,  thus 
reaching  you  without  possibility  of  adult- 
eration.    It  is  so  pure  that  it  is  entirely 

Free  from  all  Disagreeable 
Taste  or  Odor 

Digests  completely — no  nauseous  "re- 
peating." Never  sold  in  bulk.  Take  only 
the  flat,  oval  bottles  bearing  name  of 

s<  h  leffel i a  &  Co.,  New  York 

SOLE  AGENTS 


^£re&otimz> 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 
for  a  quarter  century  has 
earned  unqualified  praise. 
Restf  u  1  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresoleneis  ■  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggisis. 

Send/or  descriptive  booklet 
Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  for  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
10c.  in  stamps. 
THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 

180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


KEEP-SHAPE  HSEK 

Are   your   knees    baggy?     Use  this 

modern  necessity  and  see  what  convenience 

you're  missing.     Will  keep  6  pair  pants  in 

perfect  shape.     Any  pair  can   be  removed 

without  disturbing  the  rest.    Nicely  made, 

finished  in  wood,  and  can  be  fastened  on 

inside  of  any  closet  door.    Easy  to  place 

— easy  to  find  and  garments  ready  to  I 

wear.    Simple,  economical  and  system- ' 

atic.    Sent  anywhere  on  receipt  of  $1.00 

KEEP-SHAPE  SALES  CO. 

200—42  State  Street  Chicago,  111. 

11  1  1         1  wiiil 
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A  Nature  Fake. — "What's  this"'"  yelled  the  star. 
"Green  snow?     I  won't  stand  for  it." 

"You'll  have  to,"  retorted  the  manager.  "White 
paper  is  so  high  that  I  told  the  property  man  to  t<  ai 
up  a  few  stock  certificates." — Pittsburg  Post. 


Always  a  Kick. — "Well,  you  can't  possibly  find 
any  fault  with  this  perfect  day,"  chirped  the  optimist. 

"No,"  grunted  the  pessimist,  "but  it's  a  storm- 
breeder." — Washington  Herald. 


At  the  Capital. — Agent — "How  long  do  you 
intend  to  remain  in  Washington?" 

Reformer — "Until  Congress  passes  a  couple  of 
necessary  laws  that " 

Agent — "Gee!  You  don't  want  to  rent  a  house 
— you'd  better  buy  one." — Washington  Herald. 


Needed  Both. — "Oh,  my!"  exclaimed  the  excited 
woman  who  had  mislaid  her  husband,  "I'm  looking 
for  a  small  man  with  one  eye." 

"Well,  ma'am,"  replied  the  polite  floor-walker, 
"if  he's  a  very  small  man,  maybe  you'd  better  use 
both  eyes." — The  Watchman. 


The  Trail  Of  The  MidgleyTread 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

December  14. — Heavy  punishment,  including 
exile  to  Siberia,  is  meted  out  in  St.  Petersburg 
to  the  Social  Democrats  whose  opposition  to 
the  Czar  precipitated  the  dissolution  of  the 
Second  Douma. 

December  is. — A  Persian  mob  in  Teheran  fires 
upon  the  Parliament  building  and  forces  the 
Cabinet  to  resign. 

December  16. — The  French  forces  in  Morocco 
operating  against  the  tribesmen  defeat  a  large 
band  in  the  vicinity  of  Ain-sfa. 

December  17. — The  Persian  Parliament  appeals 
to  the  world  Powers  to  assist  it  in  preserving 
the  constitution,  declaring  that  the  Shah  has 
violated  his  covenant.  The  British  and  Rus- 
sian governments  are  prepared  to  intervene. 

Lord    Kelvin,  the  noted  English  scientist,  dies  in 
Glasgow. 

December  18. — Yaqui  Indians  in  Mexico  go  on 
the  warpath  after  murdering  twelve  men.  One 
of  their  captives,  an  American,  is  released. 

December  19. — The  late  King  Oscar  II.  of  Sweden 
is  buried  in  Riddarholm  Church,  Stockholm. 
Italy  calls  upon  the  United  States  to  protect  its 
tobacco  from  "  night  riders  "  in  Kentucky. 


Domestic. 

December  13. — Cabinet  members  quote  a  rule 
adopted  by  the  Senate  as  proof  that  they  have 
a  right  to  send  direct  communications  to  that 
body. 

December  14. — The  agreement  to  sign  new  trea- 
ties virtually  completes  the  work  of  the  Central- 
American  Peace  Conference  at  Washington. 

December  15. — The  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  shows  that  h.  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1907,  1,285,349  aliens  entered  the 
United  States. 

December  16. — Rear-Admiral  Evans  and  the  At- 
lantic fleet,  after  review  by  President  Roose- 
velt, begin  the  voyage  to  the  Pacific  coast 
from  Hampton  Roads. 

Senator  Tillman,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  at- 
tacks the  Administration's  efforts  to  aid  the 
financial   stringency. 

December  17. — The  report  of  the  banking  com- 
mission appointed  by  Governor  Hughes,  of 
New  York,  recommends  that  national  banks 
and  trust  companies  maintain  a  reserve  of 
25  per  cent,  of  their  capital,  and  dep- 
recates the  control  of  a  chain  of  banks  to 
further  financial  schemes. 

Justice  Gould,  of  the  Equity  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  enjoins  the  Federation  of 
Labor  from  continuing  its  boycott  of  the  Buck 
Stove  and  Range  Company,  of  St.  Louis. 

December  10. — John  Sharp  Williams  and  Repre- 
sentative De  Armand,  of  Missouri,  resort  to 
fisticuffs  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  after  a  quar- 
rel over  the  committee  assignment  of  Repre- 
sentative Booker  of  Missouri. 


Th  3      unwavering  trail  of 

the  Hartford  Midgley 

Tread  Tire  is  a 

trail   of    safety, 

service    and    / 

satisfaction.    £ 


It  is  almost  criminal  negligence  to 
drive  any  automobile  at  any  time 
of  the  year  which  is  not  equipped  with 


'flAKTFO 

ClineHcl 


flfiXS 

vir*.lop 


Because  with  the  Midgley  Tread  you  can  NEVER  slip  or 
skid  on  rainy,  muddy,  slippery  roads,  in  snow  or  even  on 
ice.  Because  the  Midgley  Tread  is  made  right  IN  Hartford 
Tires.  You  can  never  forget  and  leave  it  at  home.  It 
does  not  look  ugly;  can  not  break  and  fly  off,  or  does  not 
need  constant  repairs.     Made  by 

The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


BRANCHES:  New  York,  88  Chambers  St.  and  17-3  Broad- 
way; Chicago,  83  Michigan  Ave.;  Boston,  494  Atlantic  Ave. 
and  1020  Boylston  St.;  Cleveland,  1831  Euclid  Ave  ; 
Detroit,  256  Jefferson  Ave.;  Denver,  1564  Broadway; 
Philadelphia,  1425  Vine  St.;  Buffalo,  725  Main  St.; 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  55  Auburn  Ave.;  Los  Angeles,  1505  South 
Main  St.;  San  Francisco,  423-433  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


Ageneies:  Pittsburg  Rub. 
ber    Co.,   913-915   Liberty 
Ave.,  Pittsburg;  Gugler  Elec- 
tric   Mfg.     Co..    Minneapolis; 
Geo.  W.  Perry  &  Co.,  St.  Louis; 
Mercantile    Lumber    &  Supply  Co., 
Kansas   City;    F.  P.  Keenan  Co.,  Port- 
land   (Ore.);     Salt    Lake   Hardware    Co., 
Salt  Lake   City;   Compania  Mexicana  D» 
Verm  ulos,  City  of  Mexi<  o. 


1 


I  should  be  used  daily,  if  you  value  your  health 


Sold  only  i 

in  irregular 


n  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  an'l  fate  to  fit  the  mouth. 

tufts— cleans  between  the  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it 
This  means  much  to  cleanly  per- 
sons—the only  ones  who 
like  our  brush. 


Bristles 


Tooth  Truths. 


Youth's  25c.     Ch 
Bv  mail  or  at  dealers,     ft  nd 
M.OMENtK  MTfl,  CO.,  14  Pine  SI.,  V 


Adults'  3.">c. 
ildren's'25c. 
for  our  free 
iorenee,  Mm. 


THE   LITERARY   DIGEST  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  Xew  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,    schools  And  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    WM.  O.  PRATT,  Mgr. 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

for    parents   to   send    their   sons  to    Florida    for   winter 
school.      No  time  lost.      For  particulars  address 
FRANK  E.  EMERY,  823    41   Park  Row,  New  York 


COSfSIDKRIMG    A    SCHOOL 

of  any  kind  1    Let  us  give  you  timely  advice,  advance  jour 
interest,  save  vour  time,  possibly  some  expense. 

SCHOOL    IIMM1.   O,  41  Park  Row,  V  Y. 


LEARN  A  PROFESSION, 

and  earn  more  money.  We  teach  Law 
Oratory,  Advertising,  Story  Writing,  Engin- 
eering, Surveying.  160  Courses.  Low  cost. 
Easy  payments.  Best  Correspondence 
School  on  earth.  Instruction  by  mail. 
Write  for  catalog  117,  and  name  course  wanted. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  UNIVERSITY,  WASHINGTON.  0.  C. 


DRAMATIC 
SCHOOL 


STAMMER 

Trial  lesson  explaining  methods  for  home  cure 

sent  FREE.   Gold  Medal,  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis. 

Geo.  Andrew  lewis,  No.  96  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DO 

YOU 


ESSEX  FELLS 
X.  J. 


KINGSLEY  SCHOOL 

Preparation  for  all  colleges  or  for  business.  A  boys' 
boarding  school  of  b- st  type.  Lower  school  for  \ounR 
boys  In  separate  building  Winter  term  opens  Jan.  6th, 
1908.     For  catalogue  address  J.  R.  (AWPHF1L. 


Stanhope-Wheatcroft 

tsl  \HI.IMIMI    1-<9S 

Six  months  graduating  course  commenced   October 7th 

.IDM.IM    S.  WHK.UrHOIT.  Director 

SI   H'rkl  :«l»i  Street,  >e«    lorl  City 


STEREOPTICONS 

FOR  SCHOOL  ROOM.  LECTURE  HALL 
AND  THE  HOME 
Outfits  of  all  grades,  for  pleasure 
or  profit-    Largest  stock  of  Lantern 
Slides,  for  Sale  or  Rent 
Latest  Moving  Picture  Machines. 
Send  for  new  entnlotrue 
MiAXLISTEH  MEG.  OPTICIAN.  Dep.  M,4»  \uui  Strt.t,  >t»  fork 
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"Riding  Comfort"  forbore  and 


man 
a  genuine 


Whitman 


BOOKS 


Special  Saddles  Built  lor  Individual 
|  Requirements.    Illustrated  catalogue 
free,    containing  everything   from 
^Saddle  toSpiir." 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St.,  N.V.  City 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


A  space 

every  day  for 

any  five  years,  for 

recording  happenings  at 

home,  school  or  col  lege,  accounts 

of  travel,  anniversaries,  social  events, 

bright  sayings  of  children,  the  weather,  etc, 

28  styles,  60c  to  $5-00.    Three  popular  styles  are: 

No.  100,  beautifully  bound  in  Red  Art  Cloth,     $1.00 

No.  103,  Genuine  Leather,  Black  Seal  Grain,     $1.50 

No.  109,  Genuine  Leather,  Long  Grain  (Green)  $2.00 

Ask  your  dealer  or  £  at  postpaid.     Send  for 

■Ward's"  Illustrated  Red  Book  free,  describing  the 

"A  Liae  a  Day"  books.  Ward's  Photo  and  Postal 

Albums,    Erpense     Books,    Address    Books. 

"Wardwove"  Writing  Paper,  and   "Sawaco" 

Papers,  etc..   all  marked  wiih  the 

"  Ward  "  guarantee  trade  mark  as 

shown  herewith.  Your  dealer  should 

have  these  goods.    If  not,  6end  us 

your  order,  together  with  his  name, 

and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

SAMFFX  WARD  COMPASV, 

5T-fi8  Fronklln  St.,  Boston,  Mbo. 


3MMUk^ 


$j2 
$65 


HAVE  YOU   GOT  ONE  ? 


We  mean    a   D»ug  Improved  Tip  Top   Duplicator.,  that 
ide^tl  assistant  always   ready  to  quickly  muke   100  copies 
from  pen-wiitten  and  50  copies  fmm  typewritten  original. 
Complete  Duplicator,  cap  d*^    CA  size  (print383f  x  13 
in.)  costs  «P  ■  •Ow  Hut  we  don't  want 
your   mjney  until  you  are  satisfied,  so    if 
interested  ju*t   write  us  to  send  it  on   10 
Days*  Trial  without  Deposit.    That's  l\ir 
enough,  isn't  it?     Then  send  to-day.     Cir- 
cular of  larger  sizea  upon  request. 

The  Felix  P.  Dans  Duplicator  Co. 
Dans  Dldg.,  113  John  St.  Haw  York 


THE  "BEST  "LIGHT 


I    AWEEK 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
r   largely  on  a  knowl- 
r  edge  of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
lation  to  life  and  health. 
...is  knowledge  does  not  come 
r  intelligently  of  itself ,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

[Illustrated)  *-*  "* 
by  William  H.  Walling,  AM.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Mnn  Should  H^-*. 

Knowledge  a  Yuusg  Husband  Should  Hav«. 

Knowledge  a  Father  should  Have. 

hr.  wledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son, 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Ha... 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Kwwledge  a  Wife  Should  H  we! 
Bi.h    Cloth    Binding,    Full    Gold    Stamp,    film  (rated,    92.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinion-*  ™  and  Table  ., I  Contacts 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  Dept.  B.    Phila.,  Pa. 


TV  T  AKES  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Pro- 
"1  iluoes  100  candle  power  light  — 
brifrht  er  than  elect rieity  or  acety  lene 

. — cheaper  than  kerosene.  No  dirt. 
No  grease.    No  odor.  Over  200  styles. 

I  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed.   Write  for  eatalogr  Do  not  delay. 

Til  K   BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

OS   K.  5th  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


The  KLIP  with  the  GRIP 

A  binder  and  loose  leaf  holder,  for 
papers  and  magazines  in  home,  of- 
fice, library  and  reading  room.  No 
holes  to  punch  or  strings  to  tie.  In- 
stantly removable.  Covers  to  order. 
Price  list  free.  Sample  dozen  mailed 
for  75  cents. 

H.  H.  BALLARD,  327,  Pittsf ield,  Mass. 


Ffie,injc.i-i 
Germain  books 


BOOKS 


rerji  r 

Ol  C  7"/  OVA  ft  I  £.  J       if 

_^  *t-i-    La/vGuage  3 

BRENTANO'« 

a*  Ave.  ».  87*  St.,    New  York. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  nu»t  reliable:   .50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
k  Wagnalls  Company.  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 

HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


1   p»   CE.1T8  for  trial  13  I 

JL  O   weeks.    In  this  i Hun-  | 


VEER 
TMC     NATIONAL   NEWS    REVIEW. 


trated  national  week-  aY  1 
I  vail  the  important  news  of 
the  world  is  stated  clearly, 
fairly,  and  briefly,  for  busy  readers.  Many  special  features 
of  great  interest.  It  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining— 
THE  paper  for  the  home.  $1  year;  takes  place  of  $2  to  $4 
papers.      Try  it,  13  wks.  for  15c.     Pathfinder,  Wash,  D.  C. 


GrfONCHMl 
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"HEALTH  WITHOUT  DRUGS" 

is  described  in  a  booklet  which  gives  reasons  for  man- 
kind's disease-bondage  as  compared  to  the  abundant 
health  of  lower  animals.  It  snows  that  drugs  often  fail 
to  cure,  and  how  disease  can  be  eliminated  by  properly 
utilizing  the  body's  natural  forces.  A  summary  of 
knowledge  gleaned  during  my  eight  years'  search  for 
health -in  America,  Europe,  Egypt,  India,  Ceylon, 
Japan.  What  it  teaches  has  already  helped  thousands. 
This  booklet  is  FREE.  Send  for  it  today.  Address 
J.  LAMBERT  DISNEY,  Box  P-9,  Jamesburg,N.J.,U  S  A. 


Cure  sore  throat*.  Relieve 
Bronchitis  and  Asthma. 
Contain  nothing  injurious. 
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In  this  column,  to  I  ride  questions  concerning  th6 
correct  use  of  words,  tlu  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"M.  M.  G.,"  Brooklyn.  N.  Y  —  "Which  of  the  two 
words  'usual'  and  'usually'  is  the  correct  one  to  use 
in  the  sentence:  'I  will  come  down  to-morrow  morn- 
ing as  usual'  (or  as  usually)?" 

The  first  sentence  is  an  elliptical  English  idiom  for 
"I  will  come  down  to-morrow  morning  as  it  is  usual 
for  me  to  do  (or,  to  come  down  every  morning);  the 
second  is  also  elliptical  but  is  seldom  heard.  Ex- 
prest  at  length  it  would  read,  "I  will  come  down  to- 
morrow morning  as  /  do  usually  (every  morning)." 
The  first  sentence  cited,  having  preponderance  of 
usage  in  its  favor,  is  commonly  considered  correct. 

"O  T.  M."  Fort  Worth,  Tex. — "How  about  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  of  the  attraction  of  tenses  to  the 
sentence  '  I  wish  I  was  there  with  you'?  The  substi- 
tution of  the  subjunctive  were  for  was  does  not  help: 
neither  would  the  present  subjunctive  be,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  rule  of  the  attraction  of  tenses  would  neces- 
sitate the  use  of  am." 

Goold  Brown  ("Gramrnar  of  English  Grammars," 
page  369)  says:  "The  imperfect  tense  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  like  the  imperfect  of  the  potential 
mood,  with  which  it  is  frequently  connected,  is 
properly  an  aorist,  or  indefinite  tense;  for  it  may 
refer  to  time  past,  present,  or  future;  as,  'They  must 
be  viewed  exactly  in  the  same  light  -ts  if  the  inten- 
tion to  decci  e  now  existed';  'Li  it  weie  possible  they 
shall  deceive  the  veiy  elect..  '  "  This  observation,  as 
u  i!l  be  seen  on  analysis,  applies  to  the  sentence 
cited  by  our  corresnondent.  which  is  grammatically 
correct  written  with  the  imperfect  tense  as  an 
aoiist  or  indefinite  tense. 

"  M.  D.,"  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.—"  In  '  Clarissa  Harlowe  ' 
I  note  the  expression  'Dunmow  flitch,'  which  I  am 
unable  to  find  in  any  reference  book  to  which  I  have 
access.  Please  tell  me  its  meaning,  and  where  you 
find  it." 

See  the  Standard  Dictionary  (1907),  p.  2245, 
col.  2.  Dunmow  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  Essex 
county,  England,  where  an  annual  competit:on  is 
held  for  a  gift — the  Dunmow  Flitch — awarded  to 
married  folk  who  avoided  quarrel.  The  custom 
is  observed  also  at  the  manor  of  Wichenor,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, where  corn,  as  well  as  bacon,  is  given  to 
the   "happy   pa'r." 

"J.  G.."  Philadelphia.  Pa. — "Can  you  tell  me  the 
identity  of  '  A  Country  Parson.'  the  author  of  a  series 
of  books  published  in  Boston  in  1864  ?  " 

"A  Country  Parson"  was  the  pen-name  of  Andrew- 
Kennedy  Hutchison  Boyd,  an  Engl  sh  clergyman 
born  in  1826,  died  in  1899.  He  was  the  author  ot 
a  number  of  essays  and  wrote  "Recreations  of  a 
Country  Parson."  He  wrote  sometimes  also  under 
his  init:als  "A.  H.  K.  B." 

"  Y.  G.  M."  Jersey  City,  N.  J.—  ' Somewhere, 
either  in  prose  or  poetry,  I  have  read  the  story  of 
King  Canute  having  his  throne  carried  to  the  sea- 
shore that  there  he  might  rebuke  his  courtiers  for 
their  flattery  by  forbidding  the  waves  to  advance  as 
the  tide  came  in.     Where  can  this  be  found  ?  " 

The  story  is  very  old  and  was  first  told  by  Henry 
of  Huntington  in  his  "Historiae  Anglorum,"  which 
went  down  to  1154.  The  theme  has  been  presented 
also  in  verse  by  several  poets.  Thackeray  wrote  a 
poem  called  "King  Canute,"  in  which  the  story  is 
told.  This  may  be  found  in  "English  History  Told 
by  English  Poets,"  New  York,  1902. 
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Tart  arl  it  nine  is  the  antidote  to  theunc  acid 

"»•    poisoning    which     causes    Rheumatism    and 

Gout.     External   remedied  or  iu.pl  unices  cannot, 
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